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ENGLAND,  EUROPE,  AND  EGYPT. 

HE  echoes  of  the  German  Emperor’s  speech  are  still 
widening,  and  very  curious  indeed  some  of  the  re¬ 
verberations  are.  It  would  indeed  be  carrying  things  too 
far,  in  seeking  to  discover  how  these  reverberations  affect, 
or  may  affect,  English  interests,  to  journey  to  the  Upper 
Punjaub,  where  Major  Battye  has  followed  numberless 
kinsmen  in  dying  for  England,  or  to  Sikkim,  where  it 
•appears  that  all  is  uncertainty,  except  that  the  Chinese 
•Commissioner  has  certainly  not  “  yet  made  his  influence 
■“  felt  ”  in  any  salutary  fashion,  even  if  he  has  any  influence 
to  exert  and  any  mind  to  exert  it.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  that  the  rumours  about  some  fresh  meddling  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha  in  Egypt,  which  Sir  James  Fergusson 
rather  fenced  with  than  positively  denied  on  Monday,  are 
totally  unconnected  with  what  is  presumed  by  some  to  be  a 
new  departure  in  German  policy.  The  disturbed  state  of 
Bulgaria,  not  quieted  even  by  the  judicious  but  rather 
tardy  exercise  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  prerogative  in  the 
Popoff  case,  as  well  as  other  events  nearer  home,  are  pretty 
certainly  connected  therewith.  Even  such  trifles  as  the  in¬ 
trinsically  absurd  suggestion  of  a  German  newspaper  that 
the  Emperor  made  no  mention  in  his  speech  of  England  (a 
Power  which  he  had  no  conceivable  reason  to  mention) 
because  of  his  indignation  at  an  English  physician  for 
not  despairing  of  his  father’s  life,  are  not  wholly  unworthy 
•of  attention.  No  statesman,  no  politician,  even  of  moderate 
intelligence,  would  accept  such  a  theory,  without  further 
■evidence,  to  convict  an  untried  Sovereign  of  such  an 
egregious  combination  of  unnatural  sentiment  and  puerile 
vindictiveness.  But,  as  Germany  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  other  nations,  and  as  it  no  doubt,  like 
those  others,  produces  abundance  of  fools,  this  and  similar 
■statements  may  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  credence,  and  so 
•do  a  certain  amount  of  harm. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Continent  appears  to  be  that, 
at  any  rate  in  some  respects,  a  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Russia  is  still  possible,  if  not  probable,  and 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Emperors  is  taken  as 
heralding  it.  Russians  anticipate  this  with  natural,  if 
rather  imprudent,  joy ;  Austrians  with  not  unnatural,  but 
■surely  unreasonable,  uneasiness.  For,  despite  the  perfectly 
plain  language  of  the  speech  as  to  the  engagements  with 
Austria  and  the  exceeding  vagueness  of  its  personal  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Czar,  there  appears  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that 
*l  something  is  to  be  done  ”  by  Germany  for  Russia,  and  that 
this  something  can  only  be  a  furtherance,  in  whatever 
manner  or  degree,  of  the  Russian  designs,  so  long  frustrated, 
on  the  independence  of  Bulgaria.  Russian  newspapers 
•chuckle ;  and  some  Austro-Hungarian  spokesmen,  like  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  demand  with  the  vehemence  usual  to 
Guts  that  the  Ins  shall  defend  Austro -Hungary  against 
this  danger.  To  all  which  it  can  only  be  replied  that  it  will 
be  Austria’s  fault  if  any  such  danger  happens.  She  has 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  law  on  her  side ; 
and,  in  default  of  some  extraordinary  bungling  on  the  part 
of  her  statesmen,  she  can  without  the  slightest  difficulty  so 
manage  matters  that  Russia,  whatever  nods  and  winks 
Germany  may  give,  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  her  purpose 
without  hostile  measures  against  Austria  herself.  And 
then  the  formal  assurance,  not  to  be  explained  away  by  any 
means,  not  to  be  evaded  without  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
honour  of  the  new  German  monarch,  comes  in — the  assur¬ 
ance  that  an  attack  on  the  allies  of  Germany  is,  and  will 
be,  held  a  good  reason  for  drawing  the  German  sword.  No 
doubt,  as  Prince  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  said,  Germany 
has  no  intention  of  drawing  the  sword  for  Bulgaria  as 
Bulgaria.  But  she  would  not  conceivably  be  asked  to 
draw  it  for  Bulgaria  as  Bulgaria ;  she  would  be  asked  to 


draw  it  because  brothers-in-arms  and  co-partners  in  busi¬ 
ness  were  attacked,  in  order  that  a  third  Power  might 
violate  the  public  law  of  Europe.  And  unless  the  whole 
ten,  not  to  say  twenty,  years’  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  is 
to  break  up,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  she  could  refuse. 

The  statement  as  to  suggestions  of  the  Sultan’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Egypt,  to  which  Sir  James  Fergusson  referred 
on  Monday,  is  of  more  direct  interest  to  England.  In  itself, 
of  course,  even  if  it  were  entirely  and  absolutely  true,  it 
would  matter  little.  Despite  the  relations  of  the  Sultan  to 
Egypt,  a  suggestion  from  Mukhtar  Pasha,  or  any  other 
Pasha,  that  it  is  time  for  England  to  go  has  no  more  per¬ 
tinence  or  weight  than  a  suggestion  to  the  same  effect  made 
by  any  tourist  who  is  crossing  from  Suez  to  Port  Said.  We 
have  made  very  large  allowance  for  the  Sultan’s  rights,  but  in 
this  particular  we  can  admit  none,  even  if  it  were  probable 
that  the  claim  is  seriously  made.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
know  that  Mukhtar  Pasha,  a  distinguished,  though  not 
wholly  fortunate,  soldier,  is  of  opinion  that,  since  only  a 
frontier  tribe  or  two  in  Upper  Egypt  is  in  arms,  “  there  is 
“  no  necessity  for  the  English  to  remain.”  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  think  differently,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  repre¬ 
sentation  has  not  been  made  with  one  eye  to  the  supposed 
changes  in  European  affairs,  and  another  to  the  altered 
administration  of  the  Khedive,  owing  to  the  trouble  with 
Nubar.  Its  real  purpose  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  as  its 
ostensible  purpose.  A  Power  in  the  very  peculiar  and  far 
from  pleasing  situation  of  the  Porte  is  naturally  tempted, 
if  not  necessitated  in  reason,  to  try  at  each  new  change  ot 
affairs  to  get  hold  of  any  new  support,  any  new  claim  on 
an  old  friend,  any  way  of  enticing  a  new  one.  On  the 
whole,  neither  the  present  Sultan  nor  any  other  occupant 
of  the  Turkish  throne  at  any  time  who  retains  his  faculty 
of  judgment  and  permits  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  him,  is 
at  all  likely  to  find,  or  expect  to  find,  a  better  friend  than 
England.  England,  indeed,  may  not  be  disposed  to  assist 
Turkey  as  she  assisted  her  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  but 
certainly  no  other  Power  is  better  disposed.  And,  while 
England  wants  nothing  of  Turkey’s  unless  it  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  Turkey  is  unable  to  keep  her  own 
possessions  any  longer,  any  other  Power  from  Russia  down¬ 
wards  is  certain  to  charge  a  heavy,  if  not  a  ruinous,  price 
for  assistance  given,  or  even  for  assistance  promised.  But 
it  is  apparently  thought  good  in  Turkish  quarters  now 
and  then  to  remind  England  in  a  friendly  way  that 
Turkey  is  there,  and  this  representation,  if  it  be  not  an 
invention,  is  probably  one  of  the  reminders. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  questions  of 
moment  will  shortly  come  up  in  the  Egyptian  matter,  and 
we  should  like  to  feel  a  little  surer  than  we  are  that  the 
English  Government  is  prepared  to  look  at  them  from  the 
right  side.  Among  the  discordant  and  uncertain  news 
about  the  Stanley  Expedition,  one  thing  appears  at  least 
possible — to  wit,  that  the  adventurer  is  actually  emerging, 
perhaps  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  from  the  No¬ 
man’s  Land  between  the  Aruwhimiand  the  Nile.  It  would 
appear  nearly  certain  that  such  is  the  idea  held  by  the 
successors  of  the  Maiidi  in  the  great  region  of  once  Egyptian 
territory  that  stretches  from  the  Equator  to  the  desert.  Now, 
if  this  should  come  true,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  pay  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  matter.  No  doubt,  in  accordance 
with  our  modern  chivalrous  practice,  Mr.  Stanley,  Major 
Barttelot,  and  their  companions  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  English  Government  washed  its  hands  of  them, 
except  to  the  most  limited  extent.  But  if,  as  is  perfectly 
possible  in  those  regions,  Stanley  and  Emin,  or  Stanley 
alone,  practically  re-establish  the  sovereignty  which  was 
once  exercised  by  Baker  and  by  Gordon,  what  then  1  Is 
Egypt,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  original  rijiulo, 
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to  be  forbidden  to  re-extend  her  sway  in  this  direction  1 
Are  the  restorers  of  something  like  civilization  to  be  left  to 
themselves  1  Is  the  already  rather  shadowy  and  doubtful 
Congo  State  to  be  extended  to  the  Nile  1  Or,  lastly,  and  in 
the  present  temper  of  more  than  one  or  two  European 
nations  most  likely,  is  some  other  European  Power  to  be 
allowed,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  to 
snatch  the  flag  of  colonizing  conquest  out  of  English  hands,  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  Africa,  and,  in  founding  it,  to  shut  up 
that  empire  to  the  English  trade  which  is  already  almost 
desperate  for  new  outlets  1  These  things  have  to  be  thought 
of,  and  must  be  thought  of.  It  is  not  as  though  Egypt 
were,  even  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the  warfare  at 
Souakim  is  incessant,  and  yet  Souakim,  except  as  the  port  of 
the  Soudan,  is  utterly  valueless.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  a  fresh  Khartoum  expedition,  nor  is  there  any 
need  of  it.  All  that  there  is  need  of  could  be  done  in  the 
still  very  uncertain  case  of  a  victorious  meeting  of  Stanley 
and  Emin  almost  by  a  nod  of  the  English  head  and  by  the 
opening,  not  very  deeply,  of  the  Egyptian  purse.  But  what 
is  of  most  importance  is  to  remember  that,  if  the  Stanley 
Expedition  succeeds,  something,  no  matter  what,  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  be  done,  and  to  get  ready  to  do  it  as 
well  as  may  be. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  CALCULATIONS. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  is  always,  in  the  language  of 
athletes,  “  cutting  the  record.”  A  careful  study  of 
his  speeches  furnishes  no  proof  that  he  has  at  any  time 
reached  the  climax  of  extravagance.  On  Friday  in  last 
week  he  had,  with  exemplary  good  faith,  executed  his  part 
of  his  lavish  bargain  with  the  promoter  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel.  On  Saturday,  in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  many 
suburban  villas  which  are  successively  honoured  by  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  enunciated  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
defiance  of  law  which  he  has  yet  ventured  to  produce. 
Goethe,  if  he  is  accurately  quoted  by  Lord  Tennyson,  held 
that  “  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves 
“  to  higher  things.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  has  pro¬ 
pounded  some  startling  moral  paradox,  first  converts  him¬ 
self  to  an  earnest  belief  in  his  own  invention,  and  then 
proceeds  to  construct  a  new  superstructure  on  his  previous 
illusion.  His  earlier  denunciations  of  the  Crimes  Act  were 
directed  against  its  supposed  impolicy ;  and  on  convenient 
occasions  he  also  inveighed  against  the  administration  of  the 
law.  His  exhortation  to  remember  Mitchelstown  implied 
that  in  a  conflict  between  the  police  and  a  turbulent  assem¬ 
blage  the  defenders  of  order  were  necessarily  in  the  wrong. 
He  afterwards  imagined,  or  accepted  on  insufficient  autho¬ 
rity,  such  legends  as  Colonel  Dopping’s  attempt  to  shoot  a 
little  boy,  and  the  cavalry  charge  which  was  never  made  by 
another  officer.  He  now  censures  in  detail,  obviously  on 
insufficient  information,  the  judicial  inquiries  and  decisions 
of  the  functionaries  who  are  charged  with  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  resident  magistrates  that  they  are  empowered  and 
required  to  hear  and  decide  charges  of  resistance  to  the  law. 
Mr.  Gladstone  professes  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
alleged  offenders  were  convicted  by  juries.  That  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  honest 
verdict  is  an  objection  far  too  simple  and  conclusive  to 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment.  His  satellites 
furnish  him  with  the  supposed  details  of  every  case  in  which 
an  irregularity  is  said  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  accounts  which  he  receives  were  in  the 
majority  of  cases  inaccurate  or  fictitious,  and  if  the  law  has 
been  anywhere  violated  the  grievance  admits  of  a  legal 
remedy. 

One  objection  which,  if  it  had  been  made  and  main¬ 
tained,  would  discredit  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  has  not  been  raised  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  A 
week  hence  he  may  perhaps  have  convinced  himself  that  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  are  not  justified  by  the  facts ; 
but  up  to  this  time  ho  has  not  pledged  himself  to  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  single  defendant  who  has  been  convicted.  They 
are,  of  course,  all  free  from  moral  guilt,  and  indeed  their 
acts  are,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment,  highly  meritorious; 
but  the  martyrs  who  are  sent  to  prison  for  attending  illegal 
meetings  or  for  persecution  of  their  neighbours  have 
assuredly  committed  the  acts  of  which  they  are  accused. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  quarrel  is  with  the  law  itself,  and  with  the 
magistrates  because  they  do  their  duty.  Ilis  passionate 


enthusiasm  for  trial  by  jury,  especially  where  the  jurors  are 
likely  to  perjure  themselves,  was  neither  shared  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  when  it  passed  the  Crimes  Act  nor  enter¬ 
tained  by  hhnself  when  as  Prime  Minister  he  passed  a 
similar  measure.  In  England  the  enormous  majority  of 
offences  against  the  law  are  tried  and  determined  by  magis¬ 
trates  unencumbered  by  juries.  The  traditional  belief  in 
the  competence  of  juries  to  decide  disputed  issues  of  fact  is- 
still  widely  held ;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  which  come 
before  the  Irish  resident  magistrates  there  is  no  serious 
contest  as  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Dillon  has  neither  denied  nor 
retracted  his  threats  against  all  who  might  desire  to  oppose 
the  popular  movement.  He  was  consciously  and  inten¬ 
tionally  breaking  the  law,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  pro¬ 
fessed  to  treat  it  with  respect.  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  Mr. 
Dillon,  finds  fault  with  the  law ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that 
he  has  formulated  his  doctrine  of  the  moral  invalidity  of 
any  laws  of  which  he  may  disapprove. 

In  his  speech  of  last  Saturday  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the 
first  time,  pledged  himself  to  approval  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  The  scheme  has  not  yet  been  formally  sanctioned 
even  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  has  been  condemned  as  illegal 
by  the  highest  Irish  tribunal,  and  it  may  be  added,  though 
no  additional  authority  was  needed,  that  the  Pope  has 
warned  the  Catholic  priests  and  people  against  the  practice 
on  moral  and  religious  grounds.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a. 
morality  of  his  own,  and  he  differs  from  all  who  regard 
either  positive  law  or  the  rules  of  common  honesty. 
“  How  can  you,”  he  argues,  “say  that  they  are  wrong  who, 
“  by  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  save  the  people  from  eviction 
“  and  starvation  1  ”  He  is,  of  course,  fully  aware  that  many 
of  the  bodies  of  tenants  who  have  adopted  the  Plan  were 
well  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  were  entirely  free  from 
danger  of  starvation.  He  proceeds  to  erect  into  a  theory 
the  right  of  defying  the  law  when  it  meets  with  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  transgressor.  “  I  lament  everything  in 
“  the  nature  of  machinery  for  governing  a  country  out- 
“  side  the  regular  law  of  the  country,  ....  but  there 
“  are  many  circumstances  in  which  it  is  a  smaller  evil  to 
“  use  that  machinery  than  to  leave  the  Irish  people  to 
“  perish.”  That  a  country  should  be  governed  not  only 
without  obedience  to  law,  but  in  direct  violation  of  its- 
rules  and  principles,  is,  therefore,  a  contingency  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be  justified  by  many 
circumstances.  If  the  Crimes  Act  were  repealed,  and 
even  if  Home  Rule  were  conceded,  some  of  many  possible 
circumstances  might  be  an  excuse  for  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  power  of  determining  whether  the  conditions 
of  systematic  lawlessness  are  satisfied  is  not  expressly  re¬ 
served  to  any  tribunal.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  are  expressly  superseded 
and  defied,  and  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  te 
be  operated  upon  by  machinery  outside  the  law  will  protest 
in  vain  against  anarchic  tyranny.  The  voice  which 
announces  the  suspension  of  law  will  probably  be  that  of 
an  ambitious  demagogue  whose  political  interests  are 
identified  with  the  triumph  of  sedition  ;  but  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  will  be  entrusted  to  those  who  have 
most  to  gain  by  the  suppression  of  justice.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  that  the  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  are  dictated  with  exclusive  regard  to  its  own  benefit 
by  one  of  two  parties  to  a  contract.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  combination  of  violence  with  fraud  will  apply  to  all 
other  transactions  as  well  as  to  bargains  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Another  machinery  outside  the  law  will  be 
provided  by  agrarian  assassins.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  doctrine  includes  every  relation  of  life  in 
which  legal  right  fails  to  conform  to  his  own  arbitrary 
opinion. 

The  substitution  of  private  judgment,  and,  in  this  case, 
of  personal  interest,  for  law  is  a  backward  step  in  civili¬ 
zation.  The  usurping  despots  of  ancient  Greece  almost 
uniformly  commenced  their  encroachments  by  affecting  the 
character  of  champions  of  the  poor  and  by  preaching 
disregard  of  unpopular  laws.  The  danger  of  demoralizing  a 
democratic  community  is  still  the  same  in  character,  though 
not  in  form.  No  former  leader  of  an  English  political  party 
has  claimed  for  himself  or  his  adherents  superiority  to  the 
law.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  advocacy  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  mischievous  ;  but  an  isolated 
misconception  of  duty  is  less  dangerous  than  the  erection 
of  immorality  into  a  rule  of  conduct.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  agitators  and  fanatics  who  formed  a  portion 
of  the  garden  party  were  prepared  for  the  announcement 
of  their  leader  that  obedience  to  law  was  no  longer  a 
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paramount  duty ;  but  false  doctrines  have  a  tendency  to 
reproduce  themselves,  and  many  extreme  Radicals,  it  not 
the  bulk  of  the  party,  will  accept  the  new  article  of  faith. 
It  was  perhaps  by  accident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  omitted  his 
favourite  contrast  between  the  classes  and  the  masses.  The 
day  before  he  had  taunted  the  hated  frequenters  ot  Clubs 
with  their  opposition  to  the  project  of  the  Channel  Tunnel ; 
and  it  is  true  that  the  scheme  is  most  strongly  deprecated 
by  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  same  perverse  body  still  believes  in  the  bind¬ 
ing  authority  of  law,  not  the  less  because  the  triumph  of 
anarchy  would  coincide  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  office.  There  was  a  whimsical  insincerity  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  general  apology  for  lawlessness  with  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  alleged  technical  errors  of  the  resident 
magistrates. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

CRICKET  in  the  weather  of  this  week  has  been  not  un¬ 
justly  called  “  mud-larking.”  On  sound  wickets  and 
lively  ground  it  is  probable  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
very  equal  in  strength.  But  Oxford  had  shown  all  through 
the  season  extraordinary  difficulty  in  playing  an  up-hill 
game.  Their  fiasco  against  Lancashire,  and  the  weakness  of 
every  one  but  Lord  George  Scott  in  the  match  with  M.C.C., 
gave  a  deplorable  impression  of  lack  of  energy  and  pluck. 
It  was  known  that  their  fielding  was  indifferent,  though 
few  expected  to  see  a  University  Eleven  field  so  badly  as 
some  of  the  Oxford  men  did  at  Lord’s.  In  bowling  they 
were  a  good  deal  discredited — too  much  perhaps — by  the 
great  innings  made  against  them  by  Surrey,  especially  by 
the  innings  of  Mr.  W .  W.  Read.  Cambridge,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  in  Mr.  Woods  exactly  the  kind  of  bowler 
that  a  University  Eleven  finds  most  excellent,  next  to 
such  a  paragon  of  artifice  as  Mr.  Steel.  Mr.  Woods  proved 
a  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr. 
Morton — a  swift,  straight,  and  dangerous  wielder  of  the 
ball.  Oxford  has  had  no  one  like  him  since  Mr.  Evans. 
The  betting,  if  anything,  was  slight  odds  on  Cambridge. 
But  such  a  day  as  Monday  might  discomfit  all  calculations, 
and  ought  to  have  introduced  the  element  of  chance  in 
unusual  proportions.  Play,  of  course,  was  impossible ;  but 
Cambridge  had  what  little  luck  was  going  in  winning  the 
toss  on  the  showery  Tuesday  which  followed.  Of  course 
they  took  first  innings,  on  a  wicket  not  difficult,  but  with 
fielding  ground  on  which  it  was  hard  to  make  the  ball 
travel.  Except  for  Mr.  Meyrick  Jones,  Cambridge  played 
for  the  most  part,  even  in  the  second  innings,  with  the 
safety  that  makes  for  a  draw  rather  than  with  the  dash 
that  makes  for  a  win.  The  earlier  bats  on  the  Oxford  side 
acted  in  a  much  more  spirited  way,  notably  Mr.  Thesiger. 
But  Mr.  Gresson  and  Mr.  Thesiger  enjoyed  one  piece  of  good 
fortune.  Cambridge  had  to  bowl  with  a  wet  and  slippery  ball. 
To  return  to  the  order  of  events.  Mr.  Cochrane  certainly 
bowled  very  well  and  steadily  all  through  the  Cambridge 
inningses.  The  catch  by  which  Mr.  Croome  disposed  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  from  a  hard  low  hit  to  the  left  hand,  was  worthy 
of  Oxford  fielding  as  it  used  to  be.  But  the  partnership  of 
Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Thomas  ought  to  have  been  broken 
up  in  the  beginning.  The  mischances  and  missed  chances 
of  the  Oxford  point,  so  brilliant  a  field  when  a  catch  is  not 
in  question,  need  not  be  counted,  and  have  been  sufficiently 
commented  on  by  spectators  of  the  game.  The  scores  of  Mr. 
Gosling  (29)  and  Mr.  Meyrick  Jones  (16)  were  capitally 
played  for,  and  just  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  fast  bowler,  added  to  the  Oxford 
Eleven  at  the  last  moment,  bowled  the  last  two  wickets 
clean,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  choice  of  Mr.  Fowler  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  events.  The  Cambridge  score  of  175  was  far  from 
a  bad  score  in  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Nepean’s  bowling 
has  somehow  passed  away  from  him ;  an  incalculable  loss  to 
Oxford.  Yet  the  wicket  would  have  well  suited  such  a 
slow  bowler  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Tylecote.  Mr.  Nepean  seemed 
to  bowl  too  low.  His  fielding,  with  that  of  Mr.  Thesiger, 
and  the  excellent  wicket-keeping  of  Mr.  Piiilipson,  shone 
by  comparison  with  the  too  prevalent  clumsiness. 

Oxford  began  badly,  losing  Mr.  Simpson  to  a  piece  of 
stumping  by  Mr.  McGregor  off  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gresson 
played  well  for  his  30,  but  finally  fell  in  attempting  a 
favourite,  but  very  dangerous  and  awkward,  hit  across. 
This  hit  does  far  more  harm  than  good,  in  the  long 
run,  to  a  batsman’s  average,  wrhile  it  is  an  outrage  on 
the  dignity  of  art.  Of  Mr.  Thesiger’s  hitting  for  his  26 


we  have  already  spoken ;  he  was  bowled  by  a  difficult 
delivery  of  Mr.  Buxton’s.  Wednesday  was  wet  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Woods,  finding  a  “  spot,”  made  dreadful 
havoc  of  Oxford.  Lord  George  Scott  and  Mr.  Piiilipson 
were  playing  admirably,  however,  and  Mr.  Woods  had  been 
knocked  off,  when  rain  interfered  ;  they  had  to  leave  the 
wickets,  for  an  hour,  their  “  eyes  ”  were  “  out,”  and  Mr. 
Woods  pursued  his  career  of  devastation.  By  the  way,  his 
scores  of  1 2  and  7  were  very  disappointing  to  spectators  who 
had  hoped  to  see  lively  cricket. 

With  124,  Oxford  were  47  behind  on  the  first  innings. 
This  is  a  good  deal  of  leeway  for  an  eleven  to  make  up  that 
is  not  famous  for  playing  courageously.  The  second  innings 
of  Cambridge  was  even  as  the  first.  An  American  observer, 
accustomed  to  baseball,  observed  that  the  Oxford  fieldsmen 
were  “  muffins.”  The  criticism  was  as  true  as  it  was 
idiomatic  When  Mr.  Nepean  missed  his  chance,  he  had 
the  low  sun  in  his  eyes,  as  was,  indeed,  plain  from  his 
obvious  need  of  a  straw  hat.  Mr.  Fowler  clearly  mis¬ 
judged  his  opportunity  out  “in  the  country” — misjudged 
it  from  the  first.  Over  other  failures  to  catch  let  a  veil  be 
drawn.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  fielding  was  livelier  and 
cleaner  than  in  the  first  innings ;  there  was  less  kicking 
the  ball  about  and  not  so  many  overthrows.  We  ought 
not  to  have  omitted  mention  of  the  catches  missed  on  the 
Cambridge  side.  But  the  Oxford  men  who  were  missed 
did  not  score  afterwards ;  the  Cambridge  men  did.  Mr. 
Crawley,  last  year’s  hero,  and  a  most  resolute  bat,  made 
but  one  run.  But  Mr.  Butler’s  26  was  a  good  steady 
score.  His  artful  putting  away  of  the  ball  to  leg  cannot 
be  overpraised,  and  no  less  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Buxton. 
Surely  one  of  these  gallant  partners  had  the  usual  “  fife  ” 
at  the  hands  of— -a  very  unlucky  fielder  1  The  score,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Fowler  (who  had  very  bad  luck 
in  morally  bowling  men  without  actually  disturbing  the 
bails),  would  have  been  small  but  for  the  capital  hard-hit 
innings  of  Mr.  Meyrick  Jones  for  36.  Mr,  Gosling  aided 
him  by  a  steady  defence,  and  the  Oxford  bowling  seemed  to 
be  fatigued.  Mr.  Meyrick  Jones  had  more  fours  than  any 
other  player  to  his  name.  The  whole  score — 170 — was  a 
respectable  and  sufficiently  serviceable  achievement.  Mr. 
Cochrane  got  half  the  wickets  in  the  two  innings,  and 
he,  with  Lord  George  Scott,  carry  off,  we  think,  such 
slender  honours  as  Oxford  can  claim.  Throughout,  we 
think,  the  luck  was  very  equal.  Lord  George  had  his 
share  when  he  ought  to  have  been  run  out,  had  Mr. 
Ford  plucked  a  stump  forth  from  the  ground,  as,  the 
bails  being  down,  the  law's  of  this  land  enjoin.  The 
weather,  obedient  to  a  dogged  determination  that  Oxford 
should  not  be  defeated,  kept  up  its  end  almost  all  Thursday, 
“  sending  down  ”  showers  of  tropical  directness.  The 
audience  waited  with  a  great  deal  of  pluck,  but  the  storms 
were  not  to  be  tired  out.  Duck-shooting  or  other  fen- 
sports  might  have  been  possible,  but  cricket  was  out  of  the 
question.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  match 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  if  Oxford  had  made  the  necessary  runs  on  the 
wicket.  “  Miracles  do  not  happen,”  according  to  an 
eminent  female  theologian,  and  so  Oxford  would  have  been 
defeated  by  Fate  and  the  laws  of  nature  rather  than  by 
Cambridge.  “  Fate  not  Corydon  hath  vanquished  me,”  the 
elder  University  might  have  said,  in  a  pretty  pastoral 
manner.  But  the  match  in  1888  will  long  be  remembered 
for  damp  and  dreariness,  dull  batting,  and  bad  fielding. 


THE  WELSH  LAND  QUESTION. 

MOTION  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  for  the 
extension  to  Wales  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of 
Ireland  would  scarcely  have  deserved  notice  but  for  the 
strange  circumstance  that  it  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  12.  It  is  evident  that  the  comparative  number  of  votes 
in  no  degree  represents  the  real  feeling  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  All  the  members  who,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  opinions  or  to  please  their  constituents,  were  willing  to 
support  a  revolutionary  measure  probably  took  care  to  be 
present.  The  Irish  enemies  of  England,  who  had  on  the 
previous  day  consistently  supported  the  anti-national  scheme 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  had  a  better  excuse  than  their 
Radical  allies  for  approving  Parliamentary  interference 
with  the  rights  of  landowners.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  House  should 
vote  for  the  Resolution.  The  Conservatives  and  Moderate 
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Liberals  must  divide  with  the  Government  Whips  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  allowing  Mr.  Ellis  almost  to  snap  a  favourable 
division.  If  through  negligence  or  indolence  the  House  of 
Commons  had  once  been  formally  committed  to  the  spoliation 
of  Welsh  owners,  not  only  would  local  agitation  have  become 
more  formidable,  but  property  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  have  been  seriously  endangered.  The  smallness  of 
the  majority  will  to  a  certain  extent  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  long  series  of  Irish  Land  Bills  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  passed  but  for  the  repeated  assurances  of 
their  promoters,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  on 
account  of  wide  differences  of  law  and  of  circumstances, 
they  could  furnish  no  precedent  for  legislation  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  truly  said  that  in  Ireland 
improvements  had  for  the  most  part  been  made  by  the 
tenant,  and  that  he  was  therefore  legitimately  entitled 
either  to  security  of  tenure  or  to  compensation  in  case  of 
eviction.  It  was  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  Parliament 
that  the  conditions  of  tenure  in  England  were  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  landlord  has  there  in  almost  all 
cases  provided  the  capital  on  which  he  is  reasonably  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  return.  There  was  on  both  sides  freedom  of 
contract,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  country  other  modes  of  obtaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  were  accessible  besides  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
After  the  date  of  the  principal  Irish  Land  Acts,  the  great 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  land  placed  the  tenant  in  a  position 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  landlord.  In  short,  all  parties 
were  agreed  that,  except  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  plausible 
pretext  for  agrarian  innovations. 

In  Wales  and  England  there  is  absolute  identity  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  land,  nor  are  the  local  variations  of 
custom  more  extensive  than  among  English  counties  or 
districts.  Agricultural  distress  has  been,  on  the  whole,  less 
severe  in  Wales,  because  in  most  parts  of  the  Principality 
the  farmers  are  less  dependent  than  elsewhere  on  the 
growth  of  corn.  The  prices  of  wool,  of  sheep,  and  of  store 
cattle  are  to  a  certain  extent  recovering,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Welsh  landlords  have  been  less 
liberal  in  making  allowances  to  their  tenants  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  As  Mr.  Leighton  accurately  as¬ 
serted,  the  freeholder's,  who  are  exceptionally  numerous  in 
Wales,  have  suffered  more  severely  than  the  tenant- fanners, 
because  in  bad  times  they  have  no  fund  to  fall  back  upon 
representing  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  Mr.  Rendel 
and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  per  haps  surprised  some  of  their 
colleagues  by  the  admission  that  on  the  large  estates  there 
was  no  ground  for  complaint.  It  was  not  alleged  that  the 
properties  of  small  owners  were  more  numerous  or  more 
extensive  in  Wales  than  in  England ;  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  and  intelligible  fact  that  they  are  less  able  to  practise 
indulgence  to  their  tenants  than  their  richer  neighbours. 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  and  the  Land  Reform  Association 
may  with  advantage  take  notice  of  a  notorious  inconvenience 
which  results  from  the  multiplication  of  small  holdings. 
The  proprietor,  who  may  have  other  occupations,  or  who 
may  perhaps  be  a  widow  or  an  infant,  must  either  be  allowed 
to  let  a  farm  and  to  retain  the  right  of  reversion,  or  must 
be  forced  to  sell  under  disadvantageous  conditions.  The 
petty  freeholder,  though  he  cannot  afford  to  practise  dis¬ 
interested  munificence,  is  not  less  fully  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  than  an  Englishman  of  the  same 
class. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  an  accidental  interlude  illus¬ 
trated  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  for  legislative  pur¬ 
poses  between  two  adjacent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Raikes,  whose  property  and  residence  are  in  a  border 
county  of  Wales,  had  argued  against  the  Resolution  from  his 
own  experience.  Another  Welsh  member  objected  that 
Mr.  Raikes  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Principality,  because  he  lived  in  a  district  where  no  Welsh 
was  spoken,  and  which  was  virtually  a  part  of  England. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  at  least  one  Welsh  county, 
and  to  large  portions  of  the  remainder  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  contended  that  the  laws  affecting  land  should  vary  with 
the  alternations  of  hill  and  valley.  The  English-speaking 
parts  of  Wales  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  civilized, 
but  their  inhabitants  have  no  legal  privileges  which  are  not 
equally  shared  by  their  neighbours  who  still  use  the  indi¬ 
genous  language.  In  Monmouthshire  and  in  some  outlying 
districts  on  the  English  side  of  the  border,  the  Welsh 
language  still  lingers ;  but  it  is  not  seriously  argued  that  the 
freehold  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  owner  to  the 
occupier  wherever  Welsh  is  spoken.  If  the  landlords  were 
guilty  of  all  the  vices  and  defaults  which  are  imputed  to 


them  by  unscrupulous  libellers,  no  advantage  could  result 
from  a  change  of  owners.  It  would  be  impossible  to  per¬ 
suade  their  successors  to  use  a  language  which  affords  them 
no  means  of  communication  except  with  their  immediate 
neighbours.  The  agitators  fail  to  explain  the  connexion 
between  contracts  relating  to  land  and  differences  of  speech 
or  lineage.  The  Welsh  farmer  knows  at  least  as  well  as 
any  Englishman  the  rights  which  he  has  acquired  by  law  or 
by  agreement.  For  certain  purposes  he  may  use  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  English  as  a  means  of  defence  or  an  instrument  of 
combination.  It  seems  impossible  that  it  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  him  for  purposes  of  oppression. 

The  employment  of  a  vehicle  of  communication  which 
is  secure  from  correction  or  confutation  naturally  accustoms 
demagogues  to  a  degree  of  violence  which  would  be  imprudent 
if  its  terms  were  intelligible.  The  most  notorious  promoter 
of  Welsh  discontent  was  lately  allowed  to  publish  in  the 
Times  a  sufficiently  plain  statement  of  his  demands  and  of 
the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  enforce  them.  His 
plagiarism  of  Irish  projects  of  legislation  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  admiration  of  the  methods  which  have  hitherto 
been  peculiar  to  the  same  country.  The  Welsh  journalist, 
who  is  believed  to  be  also  a  Dissenting  minister,  conde¬ 
scends  to  express  a  conventional  preference  for  legal  modes 
of  action,  if  they  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  he  intimates  that  the  patience  of  himself 
and  his  adherents  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  they  are 
prepared,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  to  effect 
their  objects.  Their  proposals  are  comparatively  few  and 
perfectly  simple.  They  intend  to  abolish  or  appropriate 
the  tithe  rent-charge,  to  oust  the  landlord  from  his  rever¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  the  tenant’s  term,  and  to  give  the  fee- 
simple  to  the  tenant  at  a  rent  to  be  judicially  fixed.  One  of 
their  minor  claims  is  to  what  they  call  “  free  rivers,”  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  seizure,  without  compensation,  of  all 
the  fisheries  which  now  belong  to  private  owners.  An  in¬ 
structive  comment  on  the  demand  of  security  of  tenure,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  abolition  of  existing  ownership,  was 
furnished  by  one  of  the  grievances  enumerated  in  the  late 
debate.  A  Welsh  member  complained  that  small  farms 
were  too  often  let  to  labourers  who  had  raised  a  little 
money,  and  who  were  willing  and  able  to  rise  into  the  rank 
of  farmers.  He  probably  expressed  with  perfect  fidelity 
the  real  purpose  of  his  constituents  or  clients.  A  per¬ 
petuity  of  tenure,  secured  against  the  interference  of  the 
landlord  and  against  the  competition  of  the  labourer,  would 
give  an  unbought  monopoly  to  the  actual  tenant  of  a  farm. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  reforming  philan¬ 
thropists  are  prepared  to  discourage  an  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  labourer  which  seems  in  itself  not  discreditable. 

The  undisguised  threat  of  rebellion  in  the  event  of  refusal 
of  Parliament  to  concede  the  lawless  demands  of  the 
agitators  need  not  at  present  excite  serious  alarm.  There 
is  no  danger  of  civil  war,  though  it  has  in  some  parts  of 
North  Wales  been  found  necessary  to  employ  both  police 
and  military  in  the  suppression  of  prearranged  riots.  A 
more  serious  mischief  is  the  encouragement  by  Parliamen¬ 
tary  carelessness  or  connivance  of  revolutionary  designs. 
Property  has,  until  lately,  enjoyed  so  perfect  a  security,  that 
its  owners  are  slow  to  be  alarmed.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  modes  of  attack  is  the  substitution  of  local  or  pro¬ 
vincial  exceptions  for  general  legislation.  If  the  kingdom 
can  first  be  split  into  fragments,  vicious  theories  will  obtain 
a  footing  in  one  part,  to  serve  as  a  precedent  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Recent  attempts  to  detach  Wales  from  England 
after  centuries  of  undisputed  union,  though  they  find  a 
pretext  in  supposed  local  discontent,  have  the  ulterior 
object  of  facilitating  unjust  legislation  in  England.  The 
expediency  of  the  transfer  of  landed  property  from  the 
owners  to  the  occupiers  could  not  be  logically  disputed  by 
any  Parliament  which  had  consented  to  an  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Wales.  There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  had  been  more 
amicable  before  the  commencement  of  the  recent  agitation. 
Even  now  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  successful  or  popular ;  but,  if  the  Government 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  providing  for  the  rejection 
of  anarchical  resolutions,  and  if  a  majority  of  members 
absent  themselves  during  the  discussion,  an  apparently 
contemptible  agitation  may  become  dangerous.  Mr.  Gee, 
the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  author,  of  the  Welsh  agita¬ 
tion,  has  since  the  debate  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
candidly  abstains  from  drawing  any  distinction  between 
Wales  and  England  in  the  liability  of  landowners  to  partial 
or  total  expropriation.  He  announces  that  he  and  his 
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friends  will  work  the  Principality,  and  lie  appeals  to  the 
Jacobins  and  Communists  of  England  and  Scotland,  though 
not  under  those  titles,  to  follow  the  same  course  in  the  rest 
of  Great  Britain.  If  the  proposed  victims  are  silent  and 
passive,  they  will  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  result. 


TIIE  MURDER  DEBATE  IN  THE  LORDS. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  contended— it  is  certainly  no  part  of 
our  purpose  or  desire  to  contest  the  contention — that 
devotion  to  the  Gladstonian  cause  in  itself  obscures  the 
judgment  and  perverts  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man.  But, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  singular  instance  of  such  perverted  reasoning 
and  obscured  judgment  than  certain  Gladstonian  comments 
on  the  debate  on  Lord  Camperdown’s  observations  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  The  objections  taken  both  in 
the  II  ouse  and  out  of  it  to  the  debate  as  such  appear  to  be 
twofold;  it  was  dreadful  of  Lord  Camperdown  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  to  associate  the  National  League 
with  murder,  and  it  was  more  dreadful  of  them  to  do  so 
just  at  the  time  when  a  certain  trial  was  going  on.  To  cap 
the  climax  this  last  objection  wTas  urged  of  all  persons 
in  the  world  by  the  very  judge  before  whom  the  hearing 
of  the  case  referred  to  was  proceeding.  Lord  Coleridge, 
it  seems,  thought  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him  if  he 
were  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  he  then 
disclaimed  opinion,  but  declared  that  he  felt  deep  regret 
(which  it  appears  is  not  “  expressing  an  opinion  ”  at  all) 
that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  ;  and,  lastly,  he  said, 
in  no  doubt  purposely  mysterious-clear  language,  that  it 
would  make  still  more  difficult  a  task  difficult  enough  before. 
Now  we  venture  to  say  that  this  utterance  must  be  simply 
amazing  to  all  tolerably  clear-headed  persons.  If  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  crimes  to  which  Lord  Camperdown  re¬ 
ferred  is  taken  by  any  one  as  damning  with  a  deeper  black 
the  persons  denounced  for  far  earlier  and  quite  different 
crimes  in  something  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  libel,  but 
which  a  jury  has  called  “justifiable  criticism,”  the  fault 
will  lie  with  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Lord 
Herschell,  and  with  them  alone.  It  was  proved  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Lord  Camperdown  had  given  his  notice  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  in  the  least  known  when  the  proceedings 
which  these  three  noble  lords  dragged  into  the  discussion 
would  come  on.  As  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  with 
irresistible  force,  the  murder  of  Eitzmaurice  was  not  before 
the  jury  which  was  trying  that  other  case,  and  even  Mr. 
O’Donnell  or  his  counsel  would  not  contend  that  he  was 
charged  with  even  the  remotest  complicity  in  it.  In  the 
whole  of  Lord  Camperdown’s  speech,  which  entered  into 
great  detail,  there  was  not  a  single  word  affecting  the 
matters  then  under  investigation  in  another  place.  And,  if 
the  contention  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  an  ex-Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years  is 
correct,  it  must  follow  that  in  one  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament — the  Court  where  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  all  subjects  ought  to  find  perpetual  free  voice — the 
murders,  the  undoubted  murders,  of  three  of  Her  Majesty’s 
lieges  are  to  be  passed  sub  silentio  because  somebody  has 
accused  somebody  else  of  being  directly  or  indirectly  privy  to 
certain  other  murders,  and  this  accusation  is  at  the  time  under 
judicial  treatment.  A  more  utterly  monstrous  doctrine  we 
never  heard,  except  Lord  Coleridge’s  minor  plea  about  his 
situation  and  its  difficulty.  If  that  plea  is  to  be  listened  to, 
it  might  follow  that  a  judge  who  is  a  peer  should  stay  away 
from  debates  where  he  is  afraid  of  such  difficulties  occur¬ 
ring  ;  it  might  even  follow  that  a  judge  should  not  be  a 
peer  at  all.  But  in  no  possible  case  could  it  follow  that  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  estopped  from 
handling  matters  which  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  that  House  to  handle,  and  which  are  not  them¬ 
selves  under  any  judicial  taboo  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Unlike  Lord  Coleridge,  we  can  see  no  “difficulty”  in 
keeping  the  charge  against  the  National  League  in  reference 
to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  of  certain  recent  murders  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  those  other  matters  to  comment  on 
which  would,  we  admit,  have  been  a  day  or  two  ago  the 
gravest  of  improprieties.  And  we  shall  only  suggest  that 
the  apparent  terror  of  the  friends  of  certain  persons  not 
unconcerned  with  both  sets  of  charges,  that  they  should 
be  held  guilty  of  that  set  the  charging  against  them  of 
which  was  not  the  subject  of  judicial  examination,  is  neither 
a  particularly  good  compliment  nor  a  particularly  clear  sign 


of  confidence.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is 
plentiful  matter  for  comment,  quite  irrespective  of  any  such 
burning  questions.  We  shall  not  discuss  Lord  Spencer’s 
excuses  for  not  putting  down  the  National  League,  which 
amount  to  a  simple  confession  of  despair.  But  Lord 
Spencer  himself,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  Lord  Granville 
all  argue  that  it  is  very  cruel  and  very  unjust  to 
accuse  the  National  League  of  crime  because  some  of 
its  members  have  been  criminal.  And  apologists  even 
more  maladroit,  taking  this  up  outside,  have  asked  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  accused  of  the  offences  of 
which  its  “  black  sheep  ”  are  undoubtedly  now  and  then 
guilty.  The  legendary  cry  of  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  is  the 
only  one  suitable  to  such  a  situation  as  this.  The  Upper 
Powers  have,  indeed,  delivered  into  our  hands  persons 
who  can  argue  in  that  sort  of  way.  Even  the  silliest 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Lords,  even  Sir  John  Bennett 
or  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge,  would  hardly  say  that  when 
Lord  A  runs  away  with  his  neighbour’s  wife,  or  Lord  B 
gives  orders  to  his  jockey  to  pull  a  horse,  or  Lord  C  figures 
in  some  disgraceful  disturbance,  these  acts  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  general  status,  the  political  purposes  and 
objects,  the  intention,  so  to  speak,  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
such.  The  contention  in  the  other  case  is  that  these 
crimes  which  are  charged  against  the  National  League  are 
committed,  in  some  cases  indubitably  by  its  agents,  in 
others  presumably  by  its  orders,  but  in  all  with  an  object 
and  purpose  which  further  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
League.  Let  us  grant  that  the  League  does  not  murder 
people  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  like  a  villain  of  melodrama. 
What  is  urged  is  that  the  murders  are  the  sanction  of  its 
rules,  that  the  outrages  are  significant  hints  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  by  those  who  do  not  join  it  or  submit  to 
it,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  proved  as  clearly  as  it  is  loudly 
asserted  that  the  more  potent  the  League  in  any  place  the 
less  the  amount  of  outrage,  that  proof  would  only  establish 
the  fact  that  outrages  have  done  their  work,  and  that  the 
League,  therefore,  does  not  need  the  weapon.  If  the 
crimes  charged  against  the  Leaguers  were  crimes  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  end  and  aim  of  the  League,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  most  complete  bringing  home  of 
them  to  individuals  would  be  irrelevant.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  the 
hammer,  and  the  only  hammer,  to  drive  home  the  nail  which 
the  League  is  striving  to  insert,  and  therefore  every  rational 
man,  when  he  sees  the  hammer  fall,  knows  the  arm  that 
urged  it. 

“  Ah,  but,”  says  Lord  Herschell,  “  you  cannot  prevent* 
“  jurors  taking  an  interest  ”  in  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lord  Coleridge,  whether  referring  to  the 
arduous  task  of  restraining  the  greedy  juror  from  reading 
newspapers,  or  to  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind, 
speaks  as  we  have  seen.  Now  really  this  does  seem  to 
be — in  plain  language  and  dealing  with  the  words  as  the 
words,  not  of  two  great  legal  personages  on  their  benches, 
but  of  two  ordinary  peers  in  their  House — preposterous 
nonsense.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  long  speech  last  Saturday 
which  was  reported  in  the  papers  read  by  the  jurymen  on 
their  way  to  court  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial.  That  speech 
bristled  with  references  and  allusions  which  were  intended 
to  make  men  sympathize,  if  not  with  “crime,”  certainly 
with  “  Parnellism.”  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  1  Was  every  man  who,  during  the  whole 
course  of  a  trial  which  might  have  lasted  weeks,  made  a 
a  platform  speech  dealing  with  Ireland  to  make-believe 
that  Eitzmaurice  has  not  been  murdered,  that  Quirke 
is  alive,  that  the  eminent  Mr.  Tully,  member  of  the 
National  League,  never  made  those  pregnant  and  Cicero¬ 
nian  remarks  which  Lord  Camperdown  quoted  1  Let  us, 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  clear  our  minds,  whether  we  be  peers 
or  pawns,  of  such  cant  as  this,  the  logical  carrying  out 
of  which  would  be  that,  not  twelve  reasonable  Englishmen 
cognizant  of  and  interested  in  affairs,  but  twelve  of  the 
captives  of  romance  just  let  out  from  lifelong  confinement 
in  a  dungeon,  would  make  the  best  jury,  and  some  cloistered 
eremite  the  best  judge. 


THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  TIIE  FLEET. 

IT  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  coming  naval  manoeuvres 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a  friendly  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Scilly  Isles.  To  be  sure,  there  might  be  a  difficulty  about 
the  hundred  thousand  men—  which  seems  to  be  the  neces- 
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sary  number — the  horses,  the  guns,  the  stores,  and  a  few 
other  things ;  but  this  might  be  got  over  by  judicious  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Marchioness  and  a  proper  use  of  the  rule  of 
three.  Let  us  collect  twenty  thousand  men,  and  trimmings 
• — which  we  suppose  could  be  done.  Let  it  be  considered 
that  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons  of  shipping  can 
carry  a  hundred  thousand.  Let  invisible  ghosts  do  for  the 
other  eighty  thousand  warriors.  Then  let  us  go  to  work, 
and  get  the  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons  of  shipping 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  put  our  flesh-and-blood  men  and  ghosts 
on  board  right  away,  and  carry  them  olf  to  the  Scilly  Isles 
under  the  protection  of  four-fifths  of  the  mobilized  fleet. 
The  remaining  fifth  might  be  told  off  to  come  from  Scilly, 
and  get  among  the  transports  if  they  could.  Here  would 
be  capital  practice  for  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  for 
sailors  and  for  soldiers,  in  a  kind  of  work  they  are  certain 
to  have  to  do  in  war.  The  embarking  and  disembarking  of 
the  troops  would  be  better  fun  and  better  practice,  too, 
than  any  field-day  at  Aldershot  for  the  redcoats.  For  the 
bluejackets  it  would  be  as  useful  work  as  any  they  are  likely 
to  have  to  do  this  month.  Finally,  the  combined  manoeuvres 
we  have  suggested  would  have  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
sudden-invasion  hypothesis  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
They  would  show  Lord  Wolseley  and  lus  experts  what 
collecting  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons 
for  transport  purposes  at  a  moment’s  notice  would  mean, 
and  give  the  other  experts  who  do  not  agree  with  him  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  they  were  not  talking  nonsense. 
Prophecy  may  be  rash,  but  we  will  undertake  to  assert 
that  the  trial  would  do  more  to  dispose  of  our  old  friend 
the  invasion  bugbear  than  any  the  most  eloquent  talk  in 
H  ouse  of  Lords  or  eke  of  Commons.  But  these  manoeuvres 
will  not  take  place  this  year,  nor  do  we  expect  to  hear  of 
them  in  1889,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  they 
would  give  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  kind,  and  could  not  be  begun  without  early  warning 
to  railway  Companies,  coal  merchants,  and  shipowners,  and 
then  carried  on  without  dislocating  half  the  business  of  the 
South  of  England.  Possibly  these  considerations  do,  to 
some  extent,  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  these  proposed 
manoeuvres  ;  since,  if  we  could  not  do  our  sudden  invasion 
in  peace,  and,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  in  a  hurry,  countries 
with  a  less  complete  railway  system  and  an  incomparably 
smaller  merchant  shipping  could  not  do  it  on  the  sly  in  war 
or  peace.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  bugbear  is  a  bugbear.  The  discussion 
in  which  the  demonstration  was  given  is  now  somewhat  old, 
as  the  world  goes,  and  we  have  a  certain  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  the  last  of  its  kind ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  go  back 
on  it  now.  Indeed,  if  one  goes  back  to  debates  in  which 
one  side  declares  that  we  could  be  pounced  on  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  foe  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  other  side  says 
pooh-pooh  ;  in  which  Alarmist  A  proves  that  we  have  fewer 
ships  than  the  State  of  Glubbdubdrib,  and  Optimist  B  pro¬ 
duces  chapter  and  verse  to  show  that  we  have  more  ships 
and  better  than  Glubbdubdrib  and  Loggnagg  put  together, 
why  stop  at  last  week,  why  date,  why  not  open  Hansard 
at  random  %  When  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Elpiiinstone 
have  done  contradicting  one  another,  they  have  only  proved 
that  one  of  the  two  must  be  in  the  wrong,  which  does  not 
advance  the  public  understanding  of  the  matter  much. 

The  more  modest  manoeuvres  which  are  about  to  be 
carried  on  may  be,  however,  abundantly  useful  in  their 
way.  All  practice  of  this  kind  is  no  doubt  more  or  less  of 
a  makebelieve,  and  in  so  far  trenches  a  little  on  the 
ridiculous.  There  are  no  bullets  in  the  cannons,  and  their 
absence  makes  the  game  very  artificial.  The  worst  that 
can  happen  to  any  admiral  or  captain  is  that  the  umpires 
should  give  their  verdict  against  him,  which  is,  after  all, 
no  very  terrible  fate,  and  therefore  he  can  dash  about 
and  run  risks  (sham  risks)  in  a  highly  reckless  manner 
Admiral  Fremantle’s  attack  of  last  year  on  Falmouth 
is  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  done  in 
manoeuvres,  but  woidd  hardly  be  done  in  war.  If  an 
admiral  knew  that  a  serious  enemy  was  on  the  coast, 
he  would  not  attract  attention  to  his  own  whereabouts 
for  the  sake  of  smashing  an  inoffensive  fishing  town. 
Falmouth  might  be  knocked  into  toothpicks  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  fighting  power  of  England  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree.  In  actual  war  an  enemy  would  know  that  any 
time  he  Spent  in  doing  that  sort  of  thing  was  as  good  as 
wasted.  Neither  would  the  Admiral  have  come  tearing 
into  the  Thames  in  the  real  game  at  the  risk  of  being  pinned 
lip  and  destroyed  man  and  mouse.  No  damage  done  to  an 
enemy’s  merchant  shipping  would  ever  compensate  a  nation 


for  the  loss  of  a  whole  squadron  of  its  best  or  even  worst 
war-ships.  But  no  doubt  in  manoeuvres  enterprises  of  this 
character  look  well  and  are  practice  in  evolutions.  Still, 
we  can  do  this  year  with  less  show  and  more  business.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Admirals  Tryon,  Baird,  and  Bowley 
will  not  waste  time  in  going  through  the  form  of  operations 
which  in  real  war  would  do  the  other  side  no  serious  harm, 
and  would  justify  reprisals.  The  bombardment  of  Falmouth 
would,  or  might,  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Con- 
carneau,  and  when  both  were  in  ruins  a  great  many  poor 
fellows  with  their  wives  and  children  would  have  been  put 
to  much  suffering  for  no  useful  purpose  at  all.  In  modern 
warfare  the  combatants  are  not  guilty  of  wanton  de¬ 
struction  for  the  mere  love  of  mischief,  and  the  cheap  news¬ 
paper  swagger  of  which  some  French  officers  have  been 
guilty  may  be  treated  with  contempt.  The  Germans,  whom 
it  is  the  custom  to  hold  up  as  an  example,  gave  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  uselessness  of  mere  cruelty  in  war  by  the 
premature  bombardment  of  Strasburg.  They  did  not 
shorten  the  siege  by  twenty-four  hours,  or  weaken  the 
garrison  in  the  least,  and  they  did  raise  a  feeling  of  hatred 
which  has  by  general  consent  helped  materially  to  make 
them  more  unpopular  than  they  need  have  been  in  Alsace. 
Stupid  vigour  is  no  better  than  other  stupidity.  No  great 
importance  need  be  attached  to  the  complaint  that  the 
present  manoeuvres  have  been  announced  too  long  before¬ 
hand,  and  that  the  dockyards  have  been  allowed  an  unfairly 
long  time  to  prepare.  War  does  not  break  out  without 
previous  quarrel.  Any  struggle  in  which  we  are  likely 
to  be  engaged  would  assuredly  be  preceded  by  strained 
relations,  which  would  be  a  warning.  Unless  the  country 
was  afflicted  by  a  degree  of  imbecility  which  would  render  all 
mobilization  plans  useless,  the  interval  before  the  beginning  of 
actual  fighting  would  be  utilized  in  much  the  same  way.  If 
the  dockyard  officials  have  been  engaged  in  putting  aside 
coal  and  other  stores,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  their  hands  on 
them  at  a  moment’s  notice,  that  also  is  very  good  practice. 
The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  or  so  in  Europe  is 
decidedly  against  the  supposition  that  wars  are  likely  to 
break  out  suddenly.  It  would  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  fear  of  what  may  follow  on  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
is  everywhere  so  intense  that  States  prefer  the  heaviest 
strain  of  preparation  and  suspense. 

Whatever  the  operations  about  to  be  carried  through 
may  turn  out  to  be,  they  must  afford  a  test  of  the  quality 
of  our  ships  and  guns.  To  make  them  thoroughly  useful, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  be  as  public  as  possible.  The 
newspaper  correspondent  is  “  the  pest  of  modern  armies,” 
and  quite  capable  of  becoming  the  pest  of  fleets,  no  doubt. 
An  unattached  sea  lawyer  writing  to  the  papers  might 
be  a  serious  nuisance  in  face  of  the  enemy,  but  this  is 
not  war,  and  there  is  no  enemy  to  be  benefited  by  the 
publication  of  information.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much 
doubt  of  the  value  of  our  ships  and  guns  has  been  caused 
by  what  is  known,  and  so  much  more  by  what  has  been 
said,  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  whole  truth  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  better  that  the  worst — if  there  is  a  worst — 
should  be  known ;  and  if  there  has  been  exaggeration,  as 
we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  there  has  been,  it  will  be 
well  also  to  have  that  proved.  Probably  it  will  be  found 
that  the  navy  is  less  deficient  in  material  than  in  men.  Of 
bluejackets  there  does  not  seem — for  the  first  time  in  our 
naval  history — likely  to  be  a  want ;  but  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  more  stokers  may  be  wanted  than  can  be  found 
at  need.  It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
want  of  officers  below  the  rank  of  commander.  The  steady 
efforts  made  for  some  years  past  to  keep  down  the  numbers 
of  the  staff  have  been  so  successful  that  the  list  of  lieu¬ 
tenants  is  notoriously  short  by  two,  or  even  three,  hundred 
of  the  number  which  would  be  required  in  war.  It  is 
just  adequate  to  the  needs  of  peace,  and  there  is  more 
than  a  chance  that  the  ships  engaged  in  the  manoeuvres 
may  be  under-officered.  A  good  way  to  utilize  the 
manoeuvres  would  be  to  try  how  far  the  Naval  Reserve 
could  be  drawn  on.  Some  officers  of  this  force  took 
part  in  last  year’s  operations,  and  others  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  come  forward  for  navigating  duties.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  in  war  they  would  have  to  be  so 
used,  and  the  better-educated  class  of  merchant-seamen  are 
as  competent  for  the  work  as  naval  officers.  Seamanship 
and  navigation  are  the  same  for  the  ocean  steamer  or  the 
man-of-war.  As  mobilization  for  actual  service  would  entail 
calling  out  the  Reserve,  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  force 
would  add  to  the  reality  of  the  present  partial  experiment. 
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IRELAND. 

IT  is  still,  of  course,  an  article  of  faith  with  Gladstonian 
councils,  in  garden-party  assembled,  that  Ireland  is  in 
as  anarchic  and  disturbed  a  condition  as  ever  it  was — or 
worse.  A  contention,  indeed,  which  is  supported  by  so 
convenient  an  argument  as  is  available  in  this  case  is  never 
likely  to  fail  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers.  For  as 
soon,  of  course,  as  reports  from  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s 
Channel  begin  to  improve,  our  English  Parnellites  can  find 
sweet  consolation  in  mutually  assuring  each  other  that 
“  discontent  is  being  driven  inwards.”  If  intimidation  and 
coercion  appear  to  have  been  sharply  checked,  it  merely 
means  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  burning  with  a  silent 
sense  of  injury  at  being  denied  the  right  of  lawful  combi¬ 
nation.  If  there  seems  to  have  been  a  decline  in  agrarian 
crime,  it  is  only  because  the  peasantry  are  too  much  engaged 
in  brooding  over  their  own  wrongs  to  have  either  spirits  or 
leisure  to  rip  up  cattle  or  shoot  their  neighbours  in  the 
legs.  Those  of  us,  however,  who  are  less  ostentatious  of 
our  solicitude  for  the  “union  of  hearts”  will  be  apt  to 
attach  somewhat  more  importance  to  the  statistics  of  Irish 
crime  and  disorder,  and  these,  they  will  note  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  are  assuming  a  negatively  more  favourable  aspect 
every  week.  The  theory,  in  fact,  of  an  “inward  driven 
“  discontent  ”  was  never  so  necessary  to  the  Gladstonian  as 
it  is  at  present,  since  he  cannot  deny  that  the  outward 
signs  of  Irish  disorder  are  becoming  deplorably  difficult 
to  find.  Not  only  have  the  daily  reports  from  Ireland  in 
the  English  newspapers  shrunk  to  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  their  former  lengths,  but  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  piece  them  out,  even  when  the  “  principles  ”  of  the 
English  newspaper  require  it,  by  stimulating  extracts  from 
the  Irish  Parnellite  press.  “  Irregularities,”  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  elevated  on  the  “  substantial  kitchen  table,”  in 
the  Hampstead  garden,  exquisitely  described  the  little  pas¬ 
times  of  the  Moonlighters  and  the  persecuting  boycotters, 
have  become  most  inconveniently  rare,  and  Ireland  seems 
really  approaching  what  has  been  foolishly  called— foolishly, 
at  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  party  politician — the 
blessed  condition  of  the  country  which  has  no  annals. 

And  as  the  length  of  the  reports  from  Ireland  diminishes 
so  also  does  the  size  of  the  mercies  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  prepared  to  be  thankful.  The  fact — supposing  it  to  be 
the  fact— that  all  the  Liberal  abstentionists  of  1886  in 
Thanet  have  returned  to  the  Gladstonian  fold  in  1888,  and 
that  the  Gladstonians  have  nevertheless  got  nearly  as  bad 
a  beating  as  they  got  in  1885,  is  full — for  Mr.  Gladstone 
— of  a  mysterious  comfort.  He  notes  that  2,889,  the  num¬ 
ber  polled  by  the  candidate  in  1888,  is  more  than  double 
I>31  L  the  P°ll  °f  the  Gladstonian  candidate  in  1885  ;  he  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  the  last  election  was  won  because  the 
Unionists  were  five  or  six  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  Glad¬ 
stonians,  and  he  calls  on  his  hearers  to  infer  that  they  will 
win  the  next  election — or  this,  we  presume,  is  the  inference 
- — with  94  or  95  per  cent,  in  hand.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  the  Separatists  polling  “  thirteen  hundred  and  odd  thou- 
“  sand,  as  at  the  last  election,  against  “  the  fourteen  hun- 
“  dred  and  odd  thousand  ”  of  their  opponents,  they  will  poll 
at  the  next  election  two  million  six  hundred  and  odd  thou¬ 
sand,  and  leave  one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  votes  to  be 
divided  among  the  Unionists  all  over  Great  Britain.  This 
will  be  “  sweeping  the  country,”  indeed ;  and  unless  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  calculations  are — as  there  is  just  a  chance  that 
they  may  be — utterly  silly  and  childish,  the  Unionists — even 
those  of  the  uncontested  constituencies,  who  have  been  curi¬ 
ously  left  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether — may  just  as  well 
give  up  the  game  at  once.  When  your  adversary  can  prove 
to  you  by  victorious  arithmetic  that  he  is  bound  to  poll 
twenty-seven  times  as  many  votes  at  the  next  election  as 
you  can  possibly  muster,  what  is  the  use  of  “  going  on  ”  1 
Equally  modest  are  the  dimensions  of  the  mercies  which 
excite  the  gratitude  of  the  Parnellites.  The  manifesto  of 
the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  land  laws  is  welcomed  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  as 
likely  to  result  in  a  “  clearer,  juster,  and  more  reasonable 
“  view  of  the  Irish  difficulty.”  We  can  understand  that 
the  Irish  Episcopature,  after  having  had  to  make  submission 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  matter  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and 
boycotting,  should  be  anxious  to  set  themselves  straight 
uith  the  tenantry  by  issuing  a  declaration  of  this  sort.  But 
though  absolutely  unobjectionable  in  tone,  it  is  absurd  to 
represent  it  as  promoting  a  “clearer,  juster,  and  more 
“  reasonable  view  of  the  difficulty,”  or,  indeed,  as  likely  to 
enlighten  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  on  the  controversy.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of 


one  side  of  an  essentially  bilateral  case — a  mere  repetition 
of  pleas,  protests,  and  arguments,  which  have  again  and 
again  been  answered.  It  is  as  hard  to  comprehend  the 
condition  of  the  mind  which  could  really  rejoice  in  it — 
affected  rejoicing  at  anything  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Separatist  fortunes  we  can  understand  well  enough — as  it  is 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  who  cheered  Mr.  Sexton’s 
allusion  the  other  night  to  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Exchequer  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  appeal.  That  appeal  has, 
no  doubt,  resulted  in  securing  the  appellant  a  short  re¬ 
spite,  and  in  putting  the  Crown  to  some  additional  in¬ 
convenience  and  expense.  But,  in  so  tar  as  the  judgment 
was  favourable  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  it  turned  upon  a  point 
of  extreme  technicality ;  and,  in  so  fin-  as  it  affirms  any 
substantial  propositions  of  law,  it  is  particularly  damag¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  friends.  The  Chief  Baron, 
for  instance,  laid  down  the  important  ruling  that  “  any 
“  meeting  of  an  unlawful  association  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
“  trict  is  unlawful,”  without  its  being  necessary  to  prove 
that  such  a  meeting  was  held  “  for  the  purposes  of  the 
“  association.”  The  question  on  which  Mr.  O’Brien  gained 
his  point  was  the  narrow  and  specific  question  whether  it 
was  competent  for  the  prosecution  to  proceed  de  novo 
after  the  depositions  had  been  stolen.  It  is  difficult  to  agree 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  that  this  question  was  “  much 
“  more  important  ”  than  the  other,  although  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  so  with  his  Lordship’s  singular  proviso — “  especially 
“  if  it  should  become  the  practice  to  have  depositions  stolen.” 
We  ought  hardly,  however,  to  base  our  calculations,  judicial 
or  other,  on  the  assumption  that  this  will  “  become  the 
“  practice,”  and  it  may  be  legitimately  treated,  therefore, 
as  an  isolated  and  exceptional  incident  of  prosecutions  under 
the  Crimes  Act.  The  main  point  is  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings,  such  as  it  was,  has  not  led  to  the  conviction 
being  quashed.  No  further  mischief  has  resulted  from  it 
than  that  the  case  against  Mr.  O’Brien  has  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  magistrates  for  a  re-hearing. 

A  remark,  however,  fell  from  Baron  Dowse  in  the  course 
of  the  hearing  which  appears  to  us  to  deserve  a  word  of 
comment,  the  more  particularly  as  it  is  not  the  sole  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  learned  Baron’s  vivacity  of  criticism 
has  betrayed  him  into  an  indiscretion.  He  expressed  surprise 
during  the  argument  that  “  it  was  so  often  said  that  the 
“  Act  created  no  new  offence.  The  offence  here  was  a  new 
“  one.”  If  Baron  Dowse  would  confer  with  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes — who  was  originally  responsible  for  this  perfectly 
true  proposition,  and  who  has  been  most  disingenuously 
misquoted  and  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject — he  would  see  that  his  surprise  was  uncalled  for. 
No  one  has  ever  contended,  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  the 
late  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  that  an  Act  which  em¬ 
powers  the  Irish  Executive  to  declare  certain  associations 
unlawful,  and  to  make  it  “  an  offence  against  this  Act  ”  to 
belong  to  them  or  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  does  not 
in  that  technical  sense  “  create  a  new  offence.”  Mr.  Balfour, 
indeed,  made  that  express  admission  in  debate,  and  com¬ 
pared  the  Crimes  Act  in  that  respect  with  other  English 
statutes  which  do  precisely  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  not 
what  is  meant  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  (though  they 
will  of  course  seize  eagerly,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  already  done, 
on  Baron  Dowse’s  words)  when  they  talk  of  the  Crimes  Act 
creating  new  offences.  What  they  intend  to  convey,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  alleging  it,  is  that  the 
conspiracy  and  other  clauses  of  the  statute  treat  combina¬ 
tions  which  would  be  lawful  in  England  as  unlawful  in 
Ireland  ;  the  truth  being  that  no  combination  which  would 
not  be  clearly  indictable  as  conspiracy  at  common  law  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  summary  procedure 
established  by  the  Crimes  Act.  All  the  same,  Baron 
Dowse’s  remark  will  afford  Gladstonians  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confusing  the  public  mind,  and,  since  it  is  already 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  it  is  a  pity  it  should  have  been 
made. 


M.  FLOQUET’S  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

HEN  M.  Floquet’s  term  of  office  comes  to  its  pro¬ 
bably  not  very  distant  end,  he  will  be  able  to 
reflect  that  he  has  secured  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  most 
extraordinary  occasion  on  which  vote  of  confidence  was  ever 
secured  in  Parliamentary  history.  This  is  something  to 
have  done.  Void  les  fails,  as  M.  Gaboriau,  who  might 
be  the  historian  of  this  passage  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory,  would  begin.  There  was  a  Mayor  of  Carcassonne, 
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by  name  M.  Jourdanne,  and  by  profession  a  barrister- 
M.  Jourdanne  had,  among  his  other  duties,  to  preside  over 
the  sacred  electoral  urn.  When  the  electors,  as  occasionally 
happened,  did  not  put  in  the  proper  number  of  votes  for 
M.  Jourdanne’s  party,  which  is  the  Eadical  Socialist,  he 
took  measures  to  correct  their  negligence.  His  method  was 
simple,  and  borrowed  from  (it  is  believed)  the  Second  Empire, 
lie  just  put  in  as  many  voting  papers  as  were  needed  to 
carry  his  man  with  a  sufficient  majority,  and  declared  him 
■duly  returned.  This,  it  seems,  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
political  resource  with  the  countrymen  of  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon.  But  M.  Jourdanne  was  thought  to  be  extreme 
even  for  Carcassonne.  He  rivalled  that  Tarasconese  who 
earned  the  title  of  Imposteur  in  a  town  in  which  nobody 
tells  the  truth.  Carcassonne,  or  part  of  it,  thought  him 
too  audacious,  and  legal  proceedings  were  taken.  The  Court 
sentenced  M.  Jourdanne  to  a  month’s  imprisonment. 

M.  Jourdanne  declined  to  go  to  prison,  and  then  began 
a  long  dispute  between  him  and  the  legal  authorities. 
The  judges  asked  him  to  come  and  be  imprisoned  like 
a  respectable  citizen.  M.  Jourdanne  refused  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  produced  medical  certificates 
'to  show  that  his  health  was  as  the  health  of  an  Irish 
member.  After  a  good  deal  of  argument,  there  came  a 
■young  substitute  who  thought  it  had  lasted  long  enough. 
This  rash  young  man  derided  the  medical  certificates, 
and  caused  his  police  to  lay  hands  on  M.  Jourdanne.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  this  active  politician  had  been  re¬ 
elected  mayor  by  the  Radical  Socialists.  They  raised  a 
terrible  clamour  when  they  saw  their  favourite  carried 
through  the  streets,  kicking  and  protesting,  on  a  litter. 
When  M.  Jourdanne  was  well  in  prison,  the  papers  of 
his  party  broke  out  into  a  noble  rage,  and  demanded  the 
head  of  that  substitut. 

At  this  point  M.  Fi.oquet  appeared.  He  reviewed  the 
case — saw  that  a  good  Radical  had  been  sent  to  prison — and 
though  he  did  not  cut  off  the  substitut’s  head,  he  did 
remove  him  as  a  disciplinary  measure  to  another  town.  As 
for  M.  Jourdanne,  he  remained  Mayor,  and  the  Prefect 
'visited  him  in  prison,  where  they  smoked  cigarettes  together. 
When  this  story  became  generally  known  in  Paris,  it  struck 
not  a  few,  even  among  Republicans,  that  it  looked  like  a 
scandal.  What  moral  it  had  seemed  to  be  this  — that  Radical 
mayors  were  above  the  law.  The  Senate  was  unanimously 
■of  opinion  that  the  substitut  had  only  done  his  duty, 
and  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  inflict  a  snub  on  him  for  it. 
But  the  votes  of  the  Senate  do  not  count  for  much,  and 
M.  Floquet  made  no  sign.  Then  he  was  attacked  in  the 
Chamber,  and  asked  to  explain  his  action.  His  defence 
may  be  recommended  to  the  admiration  of  all  good  party 
men.  Substantially,  what  he  had  to  say  wras  that  the  Mayor 
was  a  good  Radical,  and  he  himself  another  of  the  same 
kidney.  Whoever  attacked  either  of  them  was  an  enemy 
to  the  Republic,  and  he  would  treat  the  vote  as  one  of  con¬ 
fidence.  M.  Floquet  did  not  deny  that  the  Mayor  had 
been  guilty  of  irregularities — “  pour  eviter  un  second 
“  tour  de  scrutin  en  formant  le  nombre  des  bulletins  ” — 
but  he  implied  that  justice  ought  to  think  twice  before 
condemning  a  gentleman  of  such  excellent  principles.  The 
Chamber  apparently  agreed  with  him,  for  it  “passed  to 
“  the  order  of  the  day”  by  270  votes  to  158.  From  this 
we  may  gather  that  the  elect  of  France  have  decided  by  a 
majority  of  1x2  that  fraud  at  elections  is  commendable 
when  it  is  practised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Radical  party, 
and  that  the  law  is  not  to  be  put  in  force  against  Radical 
mayors  when  they  are  detected  in  swindling  for  the  good  of 
the  party.  To  “  forcer  les  bulletins  ’’—which  is  a  sweet  phrase 
—is,  it  would  appear,  an  absolutely  legitimate  proceeding 
when  universal  suffrage  is  so  forgetful  of  itself  as  not  to 
vote  strongly  enough  for  Radicals.  Perhaps  it  does  not  mean 
quite  so  much  as  that.  The  Chamber  may  only  have  meant 
to  say  that  it  really  would  not  stand  another  Ministerial 
crisis  before  the  recess,  and  would  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  another  Prime  Minister  if  M.  Floquet  threw  up  the 
cards.  That  probably  is  what  the  Chamber  meant;  but 
whether  it  is  a  more  honourable  version  of  the  story  than 
the  other  is  a  question.  On  this  interpretation  we  take  it 
that  the  elect  of  the  people  have  recorded  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  after  universal  suffrage,  the  enlightened  will 
of  a  great  people,  et  tout  le  tremblement,  have  been  at  work 
for  years,  the  only  man  who  can  govern  France  is  a 
gentleman  who  cannot  get  along  without  the  help  of 
fraudulent  mayors  and  the  Radical  mob  of  Carcassonne. 
What  a  triumph  for  univei’sal  suffrage  I 


HOW  NOT  TO  CRIB. 

THE  injudicious  plagiarist,  like  the  uncommercial  tra¬ 
veller,  is  a  source  of  so  much  legitimate  amusement 
that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the  proper  amount  of  indignation 
with  his  illegitimate  practices.  The  degenerate  moralist  of 
a  century  which  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  James  Knowles  is  too  apt  to  believe  that,  as  no 
originality  can  be  very  original,  so  no  imitation  can  be  very 
imitative.  The  world’s  stock  of  ideas  has  long  been  sold 
out,  so  that  the  choice  of  Hercules,  and  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Watt,  lies,  or  may  be  argued  to  lie,  between  artistic  re¬ 
combination  and  the  manufacture  of  meixtal  shoddy.  As 
for  ci’ibbing,  we  all  do  it.  Cribbimus  indocti  doctique,  says 
the  latest  emendator  of  Horace  in  his  erudite  restoration 
of  a  well-known  line.  More  than  half  a  century  before  Sir 
Henry  James  roused  the  ecstasy  of  an  enthusiastic  contem¬ 
porary  by  calling  Sir  William  Harcourt  “  Sampson  in  a  wig, 
Sydney  Smith  had  applied  with  fatal  precision  the  same 
epigrammatic  phrase  to  Mr.  Canning.  Pereant  qui  ante 
is  the  proud  motto  of  Mr.  Watt,  member  for  the  Camlacliie 
Division  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  the 
trick  of  the  Scottish  nation  when  they  had  a  good  thing  to 
make  it  too  common.  But  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  lecture  which 
has  been  exhaustively  discussed  before  Baron  Huddleston 
and  a  special  jury,  caricatured  the  altruistic  art  of  literary 
conveyancing.  He  effaced  himself  too  completely.  His 
form  was,  to  speak  metaphorically,  concealed  from  the  gaze 
of  his  audience  by  the  petticoats  of  Mrs.  Dominic  Daly. 
The  scene  in  Exeter  Hall  last  January,  when  Mr.  Watt 
discoursed  at  length  and  with  passionate  interest  on  the 
northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  was  comedy  of  the 
highest  order.  The  lecturer  was  never  in  Australia.  He 
did  not,  as  his  learned  counsel  indignantly  protested,  “  pre- 
“  tend  to  have  been  ”  there.  He  felt,  however,  the  deepest 
concern  for  the  great  cause  of  emigration,  and  he  had,  if 
we  may  condescend  to  notice  such  trivialities,  a  share  in 
“  one  of  the  local  gold-mining  Companies.”  All  Mr. 
Watt’s  hearers  were  no  doubt  vastly  edified  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  brilliant  sketch  of  that  particular  territory 
which  he  regards  as  the  proper  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  whose  gold-mines  he  views  with  peculiar  favour. 
But  there  was  one  among  them  who,  though  not  having 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Watt’s  personal  acquaintance,  listened 
to  his  fluent  utterances  with  almost  parental  affection. 
This  was  Mrs.  Daly,  author  of  a  book  called  Digging, 
Squatting ,  and  Pioneering  Life  in  South  Australia.  Mrs. 
Daly  enjoyed  a  treat  for  which  she  was  not  prepared ;  and 
the  moral  is,  that  if  you  go  to  a  lecture,  you  may  not  find 
it  as  dull  as  you  expect.  If  the  prospectus  had  announced 
that  Mr.  Watt  would  give  a  series  of  readings  from  Mrs. 
Daly’s  wTork,  modesty  might  have  induced  her  to  stay  at 
home.  But  Mr.  Watt  disguised  his  purpose  until  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  began,  and  Mrs.  Daly  had  to  disguise  her  plea¬ 
surable  emotion  until  they  were  over. 

When  Mr.  Watt  sat  down,  Mrs.  Daly — and  small  blame 
to  her — stood  up.  Lord  Brassey,  who  had  innocently  pre¬ 
sided  over  this  singular  exhibition,  gracefully  introduced 
her  to  the  honourable  member  for  the  Camlachie  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Glasgow.  The  introduction,  unlike  most  similar 
ceremonies,  was  less  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  than  to  the 
lady.  Mrs.  Daly,  indeed,  was  at  a  considerable  advantage 
over  Mr.  Watt.  She  could  congratulate  him  freely  on  the 
compliment  he  had  paid  her,  while  he  could  not  tell  her 
that  he  wished  her  where  the  Oxford  preacher  wished  all 
the  German  theologians,  at  the  bottom  of  the  German 
Ocean.  He  went,  perhaps,  as  far  as  decency  pei  mitted 
when,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Daly’s  mild  suggestion  that  he 
might  have  mentioned  her  name,  he  remarked  that  he 
did  not  know  her  address,  and  was  not  even  aware  she  was 
alive.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  conceivable  that  he  supposed  her 
to  be  dead,  for  on  that  hypothesis  a  good  deal  of  his  conduct 
may  be  explained.  Mrs.  Daly  did  not,  and  perhaps  could 
not,  go  to  law.  It  was  Mr.  Watt  who  had  the  courage  to 
brin<r  an  action,  because  the  A  orth  Pritish  Daily  Alail 
stigmatized  his  so-called  lecture  as  “one  of  the  most 
“  palpable  and  barefaced  efforts  at  cribbing  that  has  come 
“  under  our  notice.”  The  criticism  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
felicitously  worded,  for  Mr.  Watt’s  performance  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  effort.  But  if  the  jury  had  not  found, 
as  they  did,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  they  would  have 
done  gross  injustice,  and  hampered  the  press  in  dis¬ 
charging  one  of  its  most  useful  functions.  The  defendant, 
as  it°  happens,  is  Dr.  Cameron,  member  for  the  College 
Division  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  same  political  complexion 
as  the  plaintiff.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  flattered  at  the 
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preference  shown  by  two  Scotch  members  for  the  English 
Courts  over  their  own.  But,  as  Baron  Huddleston 
observed,  the  case  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  electors  of 
the  Camlachie  Division.  Mr.  Watt’s  cross-examination  by 
the  Solicitor-General  certainly  deserves  to  be  brought 
under  their  notice.  Mr.  Watt  is  a  financier — not  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  rebuked 
by  the  Judge  for  calling  himself  a  merchant.  He  has  given 
several  lectures  on  colonial  subjects  in  Exeter  Hall.  He 
delivered  one  upon  British  Guiana,  and  this  one  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Chili  Gold-Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  he  “  might  have  possessed  thirty  thousand, 
“  forty  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand  shares.”  He  omitted  in 
his  unacknowledged  quotations  from  Mrs.  Daly  a  passage 
which  might  have  led  intending  investors  to  keep  clear  of 
South  Australia,  because  the  blacks  were  apt  to  give  trouble. 
Mr.  Watt  says  that  he  left  out  this  statement  because  he 
did  not  believe  it.  But  the  jury  did  not  on  all  points 
believe  him,  and  it  will  be  for  his  constituents  to  say  whether 
Mr.  Watt’s  idea  of  his  position  and  duties  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  agrees  with  their  own. 


AGNOSTIC  JESUITRY. 

IT  is  unnecessary  for  us,  we  presume,  to  disclaim  any 
sympathetic  bias  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  or  Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s  objects.  Nor  is  it,  or  at  any  rate  should  it  be, 
any  less  gratuitous  to  declare  that  we  entertain  no  prejudices 
against  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
We  take  it  to  be  equally  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  we 
do  not  enthusiastically  prefer  any  particular  form  of  Oaths 
Bill  to  any  other.  Which  things  having  been  premised, 
we  may  with  the  less  hesitation  allow  ourselves  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  conception  of  an  Oaths  Bill  appears  to  us 
a  very  much  worthier  one  than  that  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  that,  in  the  matter  of  courage 
and  straightforwardness,  and  loyalty  to  conscience,  he  is 
able  to  give  more  “  points  ”  to  those  two  distinguished 
Liberals  than  it  would  be  at  all  pleasant  for  them  to 
enumerate.  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  position  with  respect  to  the 
measure  in  question  has  been  perfectly  consistent  throughout. 
He  is  desirous  of  relieving  persons  who  conscientiously  object 
to  taking  an  oath — whether  on  the  ground  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  offends  their  religious  or  their  lack  of  religious 
opinions — from  the  necessity  of  being  sworn ;  and  in  order 
to  gain  this  end  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  put  the  two  classes 
of  objectors  in  precisely  the  same  position.  It  is  true  that 
his  Bill,  as  originally  drafted,  did  not  provide  for  any  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ground  of  objection,  either  by  one  class  of 
objectors  or  the  other  ;  but,  on  this  defect  in  the  measure 
being  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  debate  on  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  he  at  once  admitted  the  necessity  of  remedying  it,  and 
agreed  to  introduce  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  make  affirmation  unless  he  alleged  as 
his  ground  for  objecting  to  be  sworn  a  conscientious  objec¬ 
tion  to  take  the  oath.  Furthermore,  on  the  Solicitor- 
General  observing  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  essential  to 
require  a  statement  of  the  ground  of  objection,  not  only 
from  those  who  objected  on  religious  grounds,  but  also 
from  those  whose  objection  is  founded  on  absence  of  any 
religious  belief,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  declared  that  he  “  quite 
“  appreciated  the  distinction,”  and  would  “  accept  any  words 
“  that  were  not  absolutely  offensive  which  would  cover  the 
“  cases  of  both  classes  of  persons.” 

To  this  length,  however,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  other  highly  enlightened  Liberals,  were,  it 
soon  appeared,  unable  to  follow  him.  When  in  Committee 
last  Wednesday  Mr.  Bradlaugh  moved  to  insert  words 
providing  that  the  person  objecting  to  be  sworn  should 
state  as  the  ground  of  such  objection,  either  that  he 
has  no  religious  belief,  or  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is 
contrary  to  his  religious  belief.  Mr.  Morley  roundly 
declared  that  the  amendment  would  entirely  deprive  the 
Bill  of  all  its  value,  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting 
against  it.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  “  in  the  name  of  the 
“  Liberal  party,”  of  which  he  now  seems  to  claim  a 
sort  of  prophetic  or  oracular  representation,  objected  to 
the  principle  of  the  amendment,  and  declared  that  the 
question  was — which  it  distinctly  was  not — “  whether  a 
((  was  bound  to  make  any  declaration  of  his  religious 
opinions  before  he  was  allowed  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
“  a  citizen.”  The  law  as  it  stood  before  the  Bill  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  as  it  will  stand  after  the  Bill  is  passed, 
requires  a  declaration  of  religious  opinion  in  all  the  various 


cases  in  which  the  privilege  of  affirmation  is  conceded. 
What  Sir  George  Trevelyan  meant,  and  what  Mr.  Morley 
virtually  demanded,  was  that  those  and  those  alone  who 
have  no  religious  opinion  should  be  excused  the  “discovery 
required  from  every  other  applicant  for  relief  from  the 
obligation  to  take  the  oath.  Mr.  Morley’s  main  argument 
was  one  of  a  singular  ethical  complexion.  It  was  in  effect 
that  a  witness  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  he 
has  no  religious  opinion,  because  the  jury,  if  informed  of  that 
fact,  would  unjustly  and  illiberally  underrate  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  his  evidence.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  the 
truth  of  this  assumption ;  but,  assuming  it  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  contention  which 
Mr.  Morley  bases  upon  it  1  Apparently  he  contends  that, 
because  jurors  would  be  prejudiced  if  they  knew  the  truth 
about  a  witness’s  opinions,  therefore  the  law  should  assist 
him  to  deceive  them  on  the  point  and  pass  himself  for 
something  which  he  is  not.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from 
this  Jesuitry  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  outspoken  declaration 
that,  though  he  had  been  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
court  as  to  his  religious  belief,  and  though  it  wTas  pressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  jury  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  religious  belief,  yet  “  he  had  no  objection 
“  to  that.  Holding  the  views  he  did,  he  must  accept  the 
“  consequences,  and  he  had  never  shrunk  from  accepting 
“  them.”  The  public  will  not  hesitate  much,  we  should  think, 
in  deciding  which  of  these  two  attitudes  is  the  more 
worthy  of  respect. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 

rTHI  E  trial  for  poisoning  which  occupied  the  first  three 
JL  days  of  this  week  at  Worcester  Assizes  raises  more 
questions  than  it  solves.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  prisoners,  Mary 
Powell  and  James  Kentley,  were  indicted  for  murder  and 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  It  is  the  undisputed  right  of 
any  jury  to  find  any  person  against  whom  the  graver  of 
these  charges  has  been  brought  guilty  of  the  lighter.  The 
judge  may  intimate  his  opinion  that  on  the  evidence  the. 
prisoner  must  have  committed  murder  or  nothing.  But, 
if  they  choose  to  disregard  his  direction,  there  is  no  remedy, 
unless  he  should  reserve  a  point  of  law  for  the  Court,  which 
might  result  in  the  conviction  being  quashed  •  altogether. 
The  case  against  Mary  Powell  and  James  Kentley  was 
that  they  conspired  to  murder,  and  did  murder,  Mrs. 
Powell’s  husband  by  administering  to  him  repeated  doses 
of  laudanum.  Of  course,  if  they  did  this  deliberately,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  committed  the  capital  crime.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  drug  himself,  and  they 
merely  stood  by,  their  conduct  may  be  morally  wicked,  but 
the  criminal  law  does  not  touch  them.  The  motives  for 
the  offence  were  not  clear ;  but  it  has  been  said,  with  a 
certain  brutal  truth,  that  one  need  not  look  beyond  the 
bond  of  wedlock  for  the  cause  of  murder.  There  was  no 
intrigue  between  Kentley  and  Mrs.  Powell.  Kentley 
was  simply  employed,  according  to  the  prosecution, 
as  a  hired  assassin.  What  the  jury  thought  of  his  position 
does  not  very  plainly  appear.  There  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  some  rather  strong  points  in  favour  of  the 
I  accused.  Powell  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  very  freely,  and  the  symptoms  of  his  last  illness, 
as  described  in  evidence,  were  such  as  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness  not  unfrequently  produces.  That  he  took  considerable 
quantities  of  opium  was  not  denied,  and  everybody  knows 
that  laudanum  is  a  form  of  opium.  But  several  men  who 
had  served  with  Powell  in  the  army,  and  professed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  habits,  deposed  that  he  had  learned 
to  take  opium  in  India,  and  that,  outdoing  De  Quincey,  he 
had  been  seen  to  drink  off  a  bottle  in  the  street.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  too  willing  witness,  of  which  Mr.  Winkle 
is  the  classical  example.  Certainly  some  of  the  old  soldiers 
exhibited  in  the  witness-box  a  courage  which  they  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  in  the  battle-field  itself.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  a  defence,  and  one  which  the 
jury  might  have  believed.  No  very  far-fetched  explanation 
is  required  for  the  death  of  an  unhealthy  man  addicted  to 
the  use  of  brandy  and  laudanum. 

If  Mrs.  Powell  had  held  her  tongue  after  her  husband’s 
death  she  might  possibly  now  be  a  free  woman.  But  her 
conduct  after  the  event  wras  most  suspicious.  She  bribed 
her  servant  to  tell  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  wifely 
emotion  ending  in  hysterics,  and  she  offered  money  to  her 
husband’s  relations  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  Before 
his  death  she  had  shown  some  skill  in  getting  his  fife 
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insured  by  two  offices  as  a  good  one,  though  his  heart  was 
weak,  and  he  suffered  also  from  asthma.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  jury  found  the  verdict  they  did  find  as  a  sort  of 
compromise,  some  leaning  to  innocence,  others  to  guilt. 
So  far  as  Mrs.  Powell  is  concerned,  there  may  be  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  finding.  If  she  allowed  her  husband  to  dose 
himself  with  a  noxious  drug,  and  even  took  care  that  he 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  it,  she  might,  il  the 
most  recent  precedents  are  trustworthy  guides,  be  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter.  The  ordinary  definition  ot  man¬ 
slaughter  is  “the  unlawful  and  felonious  killing  ot  another 
“  without  any  malice,  either  express  or  implied.”  In¬ 
voluntary  manslaughter  is  further  defined  as  “  where 
“  a  man,  doing  an  unlawful  act  not  amounting  to  felony, 
“  by  accident  kills  another,  or  when  a  man,  by  culpable 
“  neglect  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him,  is  the  cause 
“  of  the  death  of  another.”  The  last  would,  of  course, 
be  Mrs.  Powell’s  case.  About  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  a 
man  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  because  he  had  hastened  the  death  ol  his 
mistress  by  giving  her  too  little  to  eat  and  too  much  to 
drink.  But,  if  Mrs.  Powell  culpably  neglected  a  duty,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Kentley  can  be  implicated.  He  can 
scarcely  have  been  engaged  in  assisting  Mrs.  Powell  not  to 
do  what  she  ought ;  and,  if  there  was  any  kind  of  design, 
the  theory  of  manslaughter  disappears  at  once.  It  would 
probably  be  for  the  public  benefit  if  the  Crown  were  pre¬ 
cluded  from  obtaining  a  conviction  for  manslaughter  unless 
they  put  a  separate  count  into  the  indictment.  The  judge 
might  have  power  to  add  one  if  he  thought  the  prisoner 
would  be  prejudiced  by  its  omission.  But  juries  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  find  that  a  thing  is  grey  merely  because 
they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  it  is  white  or 
black. 


O’DONNELL  v.  WALTER. 

nnO  say  that  the  issue  of  the  action  brought  by  Mr. 
J..  O’Donnell  against  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  Times  has  surprised  no  one  is  to  say  too  little.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  if  the  case  had  been  permitted  by 
the  presiding  Judge  to  last  any  longer  than  it  did,  or  if  the 
jury  had  taken  any  more  time  than  they,  in  fact,  found  neces¬ 
sary — exactly  one  minute — to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict. 
Many  curious  endeavours  have  been  made  by  persons  deem¬ 
ing,  or  professing  to  deem  themselves,  injured  by  others  to 
establish  inadmissible  claims  to  redress,  but  we  doubt 
whether  “  the  books  ”  contain  a  record  of  anything  quite  as 
grotesque  as  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  lawsuit.  That  A  should  sue 
B  for  libelling  C  and  D  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  eccentric 
proceeding  ;  and  that  A  should  further  be  the  very  letter 
of  the  alphabet  who  has  most  ostentatiously  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  C  and  D,  in  respect  ot  the  very  subject- 
matter  of  the  alleged  libel,  is  not  a  fact  which  tends 
to  bring  matters  nearer  to  the  region  of  the  common¬ 
place.  But  when  A,  after  first  repudiating  C  and  D 
as  associates,  and  then  suing  B  for  attacking  the  as¬ 
sociates  of  C  and  D,  declines  to  testify  that  he  is  or 
was  their  associate,  but  contents  himself  with  calling  E  and 
P  to  say  that  they  thought  he  was,  the  height  of  perverse 
inconsequence  has  surely  been  reached.  With  such  a  case  as 
this  to  state  and  answer,  it  is  not  unjust  either  to  Mr.  Ruegg 
or  to  the  Attorney-General  to  say  that  their  forensic 
eloquence  could  not  and  did  not  affect  the  issue  one  way  or 
the  other.  On  the  mere  statement  of  claim  and  the  answer  of 
the  defendant,  it  would  have  been  easy  and  safe  for  any  jury 
to  have  disposed  of  the  case  just  as  it  ultimately  ended. 
The  dilemma  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  placed  may  be  said 
to  leap  even  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye.  Some  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  Times  were  undoubtedly  libellous, 
unless  their  truth  could  be  established.  Others  were  as 
obviously  in  the  nature  of  fair  comment.  But  wherever  Mr. 
O’Donnell  was  by  nomination  or  by  necessary  implication 
referred  to,  the  statements  of  the  Times  were  of  the  latter 
character  ;  and  wherever  they  were  of  the  former,  they 
could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  wrested  into  an  application 
to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  were  so  plain  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  affair  that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  not 
wanting  in  acuteness,  was  generally  credited  by  the  public 
with  having  perceived  them  himself.  It  would  be  false 
delicacy  to  pretend  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  anywhere  or 
at  any  "time  been  credited  with  the  motives  which  ordinarily 


actuate  those  who  bring  actions  for  libel.  Few  people  have 
been  able  to  believe  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  thought  he  was 
even  aimed  at  by  the  articles  of  the  Times ;  that  he  could 
really  suppose  himself  to  have  been  hit  and  injured  by  them 
was  what  nobody  could  believe.  On  these  points  there 
was,  we  think  we  may  say,  a  virtually  complete  consensus 
of  opinion.  All  agreed  that  his  motives  were  not,  and  could 
not  be,  those  of  the  ordinary  plaintiff  in  such  cases  ;  where 
agreement  became  difference  was  on  the  question  what 
these  motives  actually  were.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
put  the  several  theories  which  were  current  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  great  perspicuity  in  the  closing  passages  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  “  It  has  been  suggested,”  he  said, 

“  that  vanity  has  prompted  him  to  stand  before  the  public 
“  in  a  conspicuous  position,  that  he  has  been  actuated  by 
“  what  I  may  call  an  advertising  desire.  But  there  may 
“  be  other  motives  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  been 
“  separated  from  companions  who  have  not  placed  coufi- 
“  dence  in  him.  I  do  not  say  that  these  motives  have 
“  actuated  Mr.  O’Donnell,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  for  you 
“  to  consider  what  can  lie  the  character  of  a  man  who  can 
“  bring  such  an  action  as  this  in  a  shape  which  must  pre- 
“  elude  the  men  whose  interests  are  chiefly  concerned  from 
“  defending  themselves,  these  men  having  been  his  col- 
“  leagues  in  a  cause  which  they,  at  least,  thought  was 
“  right  and  honourable.”  Upon  this  we  must  observe,  in 
common  fairness  to  Mr.  O’Donnell,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  studied  his  career  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  ingredient  of  vanity  from  the  analysis  of  his 
motives  in  any  conceivable  case.  But  we  must,  of  course, 
admit  that  it  was  the  alternative  aspect  of  his  action 
— the  aspect  which  it  bears  as  the  action  of  a  man  “who 
“  has  been  separated  from  companions  who  have  not  placed 
“  confidence  in  him  ” — which  most  attracted  public  attention. 
So  pointedly,  indeed,  has  this  attention  been  directed  to  it, 
that  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  thought  it  expedient  to  declare 
that  he  has  acted  throughout  in  consultation  and  con¬ 
cert  with  his  former  colleagues,  and  that  he  considers  he 
has  done  them  good  service  by  compelling  the  Times  to 
“  show  its  hand.”  By  all  accounts,  however,  his  former 
colleagues  appear  to  hold  this  not  unreasonable  view — that, 
inasmuch  as  they  provide  the  stakes  without  having  a  seat 
at  the  table,  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  conduct  in  compelling  the 
Times  to  show  a  hand  of  even  greater  strength  than  had 
been  generally  imagined  is  an  advantage  to  them  of  the 
most  doubtful  sort. 

The  plain  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  O’Donnell, 
whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  has  done  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
Parliamentary  lieutenants  an  immense  amount  of  damage, 
and  has  rendered  their  adversary — as  Lord  Coleridge,  in  a 
somewhat  unjudicial  moment,  observed — a  service,  putting 
costs,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  The  Times  has  had  an  opportunity  of  repeat¬ 
ing,  or  rather  has  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  repeat, 
its  charges  against  the  leading  Parnellites  and  the  organizers 
of  the  Land  League  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  to  disclose 
fresh  documentary  evidence  against  them,  which,  assuming  it 
to  be  genuine,  is  of  a  still  more  damning  character  than 
what  had  been  previously  made  public ;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  to  avow  the  fact,  not  indeed  doubted  by  any  but  poli¬ 
tical  partisans,  but  by  such  partisans  persistently  questioned, 
that  it  was  fully  prepared  to  support  these  charges  by  oral 
evidence.  All  this  surely  has  been  a  signal  advantage  to 
the  Times ;  and,  if  the  Parnellites  have  been  placed  by  it  at 
an  unfair  disadvantage,  that  is  no  fault  of  any  one  but  Mr. 
O’Donnell.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Judge  either  to  prevent  the  case  going  as  it  did  or 
to  allow  it  to  go  any  further.  No  one  can  say  that  Lord 
Colertdge  was  wanting  in  solicitude  tor  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  unrepresented  persons,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  staff  have  undoubtedly  suffered  by 
the  revelations  made  at  the  trial  was  a  mere  consequence 
of  the  form  of  the  action.  Any  presiding  judge  would 
have  been  forced  to  allow  the  Attorney-General  to  set  out 
the  evidence  available  for  the  justification  which  had  been 
pleaded  for  the  alleged  libels  so  far  as  they  applied  to  others 
than  Mr.  O’Donnell  ;  and  no  presiding  judge  could  have 
permitted  witnesses  to  be  called  in  support  ot  that  case,  so 
soon  as  it  was  once  made  clear  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  real 
right  to  represent  them.  But  what  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  do  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  they  can 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  do  at  any  moment  they 
please  1  and  the  question  which,  if  not  they  themselves,  at 
any  rate  their  English  political  friends,  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider,  is  whether  it  is,  we  will  not  say  prudent,  but  even 
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discreet,  for  them  to  maintain  their  present  attitude.  If 
they  have  any  judicious  English  advisers  among  those  about 
Mr.  Gladstone — any,  we  mean,  who  are  capable  of  looking 
beyond  the  sort  of  arguments  which  suit  a  party  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons — they  ought  to  hear  from  these 
counsellors  that  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  them, 
as  a  mere  means  of  recovering  their  credit  with  that  silent 
majority  of  Englishmen  whose  votes  decide  elections,  to 
make  some  serious  attempt  at  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
characters.  As  long  as  they  were  able  to  pretend  that  their 
accuser’s  invitation  of  them  to  the  law  courts  was  a  mere 
rhetorical  challenge,  which  it  was  known  would  not  be 
taken  up,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  need  to  be  backed 
by  the  possession  of  any  weapons,  their  inaction  may  have 
had — to  some  minds,  at  any  rate — some  shadow  of  excuse. 
But  now  that  it  is  seen  that  the  challenge  was  a  serious 
one,  that  the  Times  has  its  weapons,  and  would  have  been 
using  them  at  the  moment  if  it  had  its  adversaries  in  the 
lists,  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Parnell  to  hesitate  longer, 
or  to  attempt  to  evade  the  issue  by  Parliamentary  motion 
or  “  circulars  ”  to  the  Liberal  party,  without  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  political  future. 


THE  ART  OF  POTTERY. 

NOT  long  ago  one  of  those  little  great  men  whose  notions 
upon  things  in  general  are  supposed  to  instruct  the  uni¬ 
verse  referred  to  pottery  as  “  an  art  which  all  the  world 
admits  to  be  peculiarly  English.”  We  should  not  trouble  to 
correct  any  error  of  one  of  these  personages  which  did  not 
affect  our  comfort,  purse,  or  dignity.  The  task  would  be 
hopeless  and  endless.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  many 
good  souls  who  deserve  sympathy  cherish  this  same  illusion 
about  English  earthenware.  It  is,  shortly,  grotesque.  If  the 
gentleman  had  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  useful 
articles,  and  the  commerce  therein,  were  “  peculiarly  English,”  he 
would  still  have  shown  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  did  a  trade  in  clay  from  times  immemorial,  which  grew  to 
such  importance  that  an  order  in  Council  forbade  it  in  1625.  But 
their  sole  export  of  pottery  for  centuries  after  was  confined  to 
some  mysterious  productions  of  Bideford.  Enthusiasts  have 
laboriously  proved  a  fact  not  requiring  demonstration — that 
Staffordshire  and  other  districts  supplied  the  home  market  with 
rough-and-ready  wares,  suitable  for  the  kitchen  and  the  cottage  ; 
but  in  the  hall  and  the  parlour  they  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer 
beechon  platters  and  mazer  bowls,  until  the  Dutch  tempted  them 
with  Delft.  The  trade  in  that  ware  was  enormous.  We  find  it 
flourishing  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  we  find  warehouses  of  Delft  in 
London  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yarmouth  had  its  “  Dutch  fair  ” 
from  a  date  unknown.  This  business  declined  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  but  the  English  potters,  who  had  learned  in  a 
sort  of  way  to  imitate  the  coarser  class  of  Delft,  were  still  unable 
to  approach  the  fashionable  market.  That  was  supplied  by  the 
great  manufacturers  of  Bouen  and  Never3.  There  was  actually  no 
trade  in  English  earthenware  until  Wedgwood  arose.  But  the  asser¬ 
tion  did  not  refer  to  trade;  it  is  the  art  of  faience  which  so  many 
believe  to  be  specially  our  own.  Now,  if  we  were  charged  to 
uphold  the  thesis  that  this  English  race  is  inherently  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  art,  we  should  concentrate  our  argument  upon  the 
instance  of  pottery.  For  it  is  very  true  that  this  was  a  favourite 
industry  from  the  remotest  time.  Painters  we  had  none  till  the 
foreigner  taught  us — none,  at  least,  whose  fame  is  preserved  even 
by  tradition.  Sculptors  we  never  had ;  nor  have  now.  Music 
was  a  native  growth,  as  everywhere  in  Europe,  but  a  weed.  On 
the  other  hand,  countless  generations  worked  at  the  “  potbank,” 
not  fitfully  and  indiscriminately,  but  in  certain  districts  and 
certain  families,  from  an  era  of  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  And  what  did  these  countless  generations 
make  of  it  ?  From  father  to  son  they  drudged  in  the  same  round, 
digging  clay  in  the  “  lord’s  waste,”  “  blunging”  it  in  the  “  sun- 
pan,”  “  throwing  ”  it  on  the  wheel,  “  stouking  ”  a  handle,  if 
necessary,  daubing  it  with  coloured  “  slips.”  There  was  actually 
no  change  that  we  can  identify  in  process,  material,  ornament, 
scarcely  in  form,  from  the  date  of  the  English  Conquest  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  glance  at  an  earlier 
epoch,  indeed,  there  is  change,  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
Romano-British  wares  of  Castor,  Upchurch,  and  of  Staffordshire 
itself — if  the  excellent  pieces  found  at  Wroxeter  are  rightly  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  district — present  a  sad  contrast  to  the  work  of  a 
thousand  years  later.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  some 
elementary  talent  may  have  risen  here  and  there.  The  foreigners 
employed  in  tile-making  at  the  great  abbeys  must  have  spread 
some  tew  faint  notions  of  enlightenment.  Such  was  the  influence 
that  produced  those  very  rare  specimens  claimed  as  English  which 
show  some  sort  of  character — if  the  claim  be  justified.  But  these 
things  are  individual.  No  man  founded  a  school,  such  as  arose 
by  hundreds  on  the  Continent.  Some  potters  were  ingenious  in 
a  measure,  painstaking,  observant ;  but  never  one,  we  may  boldly 
say,  dreamed  of  art. 

ike  era  when  they  began  to  move  can  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
The  stress  of  Dutch  competition  urged  them  to  make  a  struggle 


for  existence  at  the  Restoration,  and  very  few  years  afterwards 
came  De  Witt  to  take  advantage  of  our  English  clays,  and  secure 
this  excellent  market  under  the  best  conditions.  Miss  Meteyard’a 
industry,  aided  and  stimulated  by  all  who  could  supply  a  link, 
failed  to  make  the  outline  of  a  story  for  “  our  peculiarly 
English  art”  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  and  the 
advent  of  the  Dutchman.  But  the  utmost  ambition  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  even  then,  was  to  imitate  the  ware  of  Delft  in  vilest  carica¬ 
ture.  Under  De  Witt’s  inspiration,  probably,  arose  Thomas  Toft 
— a  great  man  in  the  absence  of  any  other.  It  is  no  less  than  a 
compliment  to  call  Toft’s  work  barbarous,  for  that  term  implies 
some  sort  of  an  endeavour  to  produce  a  startling  effect.  If 
Thomas  had  such  an  aim,  his  failure  is  quite  extraordinary.  No 
effort  is  made  to  represent  a  human  figure  in  that  portrait  of 
Charles  II.  on  which  he  has  proudly  inscribed  his  name  as  on  a 
masterpiece.  Even  the  ornament,  of  mechanical  design,  childish 
fancy,  and  hideous  colouring,  is  absurdly  irregular.  So  far  was 
he  from  the  artistic  spirit  that  he  did  not  care  whether  geome¬ 
trical  lines  corresponded,  whether  they  were  thick  or  thin  at 
different  points  of  the  circumference,  whether  they  overran  the 
plane  or  did  not  reach  it,  whether  spaces  in  the  pattern  were  three 
or  six  in  succession.  But  we  are  not  to  dwell  upon  individuals  ; 
our  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  Thomas  Toft  was  the  best  man  of 
his  time.  A  striking  illustration  of  that  era  is  the  legend  of  the 
young  woman  “  at  Shaw’s  farm  ”  who  invented  salt-glaze.  She 
allowed  a  pot  of  brine  to  overflow,  and  the  result  surprised  her. 
Hitherto  our  “  artists  ”  had  contentedly  used  glazes  of  lead,  handed 
down  to  them  by  the  Romans.  Truly  it  served  their  modest  pur¬ 
poses  very  well ;  but  the  fact  is  almost  pitiful  in  its  significance. 
Even  this  grand  discovery,  however,  led  to  no  particular  conse¬ 
quences.  More  Dutchmen  were  required  to  stir  the  latent  genius 
of  our  race,  and  the  brothers  Ellers  come  upon  the  scene.  A  very 
rough  time  the  poor  fellows  had,  but  they  taught  one  man — 
against  their  will,  truly — some  rudiments  of  the  taste  and  skill 
which  had  prevailed  in  other  lands  of  civilized  Europe  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Samuel  Astbury  was  the  first  English  potter  who 
deserves  mention,  and  we  approach  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  before  his  work  reaches  that  point  of  excel¬ 
lence.  It  cannot  be  called  art  even  then,  but  it  was  material  for 
commerce.  Thoughtful  enterprise  and  judicious  perseverance  are 
qualities  that  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  better  class  of 
English  mind  when  necessity  or  a  sufficient  impulse  from  outside 
called  them  to  action.  Astbury  learned  from  Ellers  what  a  good 
crock  should  be  and  how  to  make  it.  With  that  simple  aim  he 
worked, improving  continually,  and  setting  the  Mayers,  Wedgwoods, 
Booths — in  fact,  all  the  potters  of  Staffordshire — to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  But  their  object  was  to  produce  a  saleable  article,  con¬ 
scientiously  made.  Nevers  had  no  reason  for  alarm  at  their 
success.  It  may  have  been  an  elementary  taste,  or  growing  expe¬ 
rience,  or  the  demands  of  the  market,  which  caused  the  English 
potter  to  abandon  the  hideous  old  shapes  and  the  hideous  old  deco¬ 
ration  of  his  forefathers.  But  beyond  plain  ware,  butter-dish  and 
porringer,  teapot,  mortuary  tablets,  and  such  like,  they  did  not 
care  to  advance.  Miss  Meteyard  confesses  that  “  the  art  displaved 
was  not  greater  than  that  on  a  schoolboy's  slate  or  the  tracings”  of 
a  savage  on  the  sea-shore  sand ;  and  even  this  amount  was  not 
original.”  So  we  come  to  the  Wedgwoods,  all  men  of  talent  in 
that  generation,  Gilbert  and  Thomas,  and  the  great  son  of  the 
latter.  Of  him  we  do  not  care  to  speak,  not  for  want  of  matter, 
but  because  that  inspired  tradesman  is  not  to  be  discussed  in  a 
sentence  or  a  paragraph. 

Now  let  us  observe  the  art  of  pottery,  as  distinguished  from 
the  business,  and  too  often  opposed.  We  will  not  refer  to 
Italian  masters,  for  the  English  public  does  not  yet  appreciate 
their  style.  France  offers  illustrations  which  every  one  can 
grasp  ;  and  times  comparatively  modern  may  be  selected  ;  though, 
if  need  were,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Gallic  potters  in  every 
age  almost  have  striven  for  that  beauty  which  in  every  age 
English  potters  neglected.  We  may  begin  with  1542,  the  earliest 
date  recorded  on  those  magnificent  tiles  made  by  Abaquesne  for 
the  haulf,  et  puissant  seigneur,  Messire  le  Connestable,  Grand  Maistre 
de  France ;  how  much  earlier  the  manufacturers  of  Rouen  were 
able  to  produce  such  work  as  can  be  rivalled  only,  not  surpassed, 
in  the  present  age,  history  does  not  tell.  There  were  excellent  tile- 
wrigkts  in  England,  of  course,  but  they  were  probably  foreigners ; 
they  worked  at  the  great  abbeys  under  direction  of  the  monks. 
No  sort  of  comparison  can  be  drawn  betwixt  such  specialists  and 
a  regular  man  of  business  like  Abaquesne.  In  the  same  year 
probably  Francis  I.  began  to  build  his  famous  Chateau  de  Faience, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  called  by  himself  Le  Petit  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  and  by  scoffers  an  immense  vaisellier.  It  was  utterly 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  eheu !  and  its  priceless  decorations 
sold  to  a  maker  of  cement!  Imagine  a  king  of  England  en¬ 
trusting  such  a  task  to  our  “peculiarly  national”  artists  even  two 
centuries  later !  But  the  pristine  glories  of  Rouen  are  nought  com¬ 
pared  with  its  later  renown.  It  was  towards  1 524  that  Helene  de 
Hangest  formed  the  idea  of  consoling  her  widowhood  with  a 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  straightway  found  the  men,  the 
knowledge,  the  exquisite  taste,  the  science  which  could  supply  the 
Henri  II.  pottery.  We  know  that  the  men  and  the  ability  must 
have  been  at  hand,  and  must  have  been  ready  to  begin  at  short 
notice ;  for  all  those  superbest  examples  which  have  won  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  succeeding  time  were  produced  between  1524  and  1537, 
when  the  lady  died.  Only  five  years  later  we  find  Bernard 
Palissy,  “suffering  much  poverty  and  trouble,”  because,  as  he 
explains  to  himself,  “  thou  w'ast  unable  to  leave  thy  family  in 
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order  to  learn  the  said  art  in  some  workshop  ” ;  evidence,  if  it 
were  needed,  of  establishments  at  that  time  where  even  Palissy 
might  have  found  the  class  of  instruction  he  sought.  But 
assuredly  there  is  no  need.  As  soon  as  the  great  potter’s  style 
proved  to  he  worth  imitating,  rivals  began  to  forge  his  work  ;  so 
admirably,  in  the  case  of  Avon,  that  authorities  still  disagree  over 
some  examples.  We  pass  Beauvais,  for  lack  of  information  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  judges  of  the  day  regarded  that  ware  with 
special  admiration.  Nevers  pottery  made  no  grand  start ;  for 
thirty  years  it  remained  rather  curious  and  interesting  than  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  this  point  upholds  our  contention.  We  have  seen  how 
the  English  manufacturer  passed  on  his  processes  and  ideas,  with 
never  a  change  worth  mention,  from  father  to  son,  age  after  age. 
But  in  a  generation  at  Nevers  the  Frenchmen  raised  their  craft 
from  the  level  of  rudeness  and  commonplace  to  such  heights  as 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  their  line  of  art. 

So  we  come  to  Rouen  in  its  great  day,  and  feel  inclined  to 
drop  the  subject  at  the  mention  of  that  name.  It  is  positively 
humiliating  to  think  that  at  the  moment  when  our  forefathers 
were  laboriously  striving  to  make  childish  imitations  of  the 
roughest  Delft,  Louis  Poterat  had  already  begun  to  form  that 
glorious  school,  distinctly  French  and  original,  which  still  defies 
competition.  It  is  a  futile  endeavour  to  describe  objects  of  art. 
The  reader  may  go  to  South  Kensington  and  see  for  himself  what 
the  Rouen  potters  did.  To  our  taste,  their  genius  is  supreme. 
The  great  works  of  porcelain  descend  to  fatal  depths  of  prettiness 
beside  earthenware  thus  treated.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it  is 
painful  to  contemplate  them  in  the  point  of  view  before  us.  There 
are  plenty  more  schools  which  should  be  noticed — St.  Cloud, 
Moustiers,  Luneville,  Marseilles,  and  a  long  etcetera.  Moustiers, 
in  especial,  deserves  attention,  for  here,  again,  we  see  native  talent 
asserting  itself,  with  little  suggestion  from  outside.  Little  is 
known  of  the  circumstances  which  caused  this  manufacture  to 
spring  up  in  a  town  so  remote,  and,  one  might  have  thought, 
so  unlikely  to  develop  the  highest  qualities  of  technical  skill, 
novelty  of  design,  and  cultivated  taste.  But  the  Abbd  Delaporte — 
no  mean  authority — could  declare,  in  the  grand  epoch  of  Rouen, 
that  “  Moustiers  faience  is  the  most  beautiful  and  finest  in  the 
world.”  We  do  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  the  opinion  is  intelligible 
and  may  be  argued.  Then  there  was  Marseilles,  to  which,  we 
think,  full  justice  has  not  been  done  by  connoisseurs  in  general, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  all  more  or  less  enthusiastic.  AA  hat 
has  become  of  those  magnificent  specimens  collected  by  Mr. 
Gower,  II. M.  Consul  at  Marseilles  for  half  a  century  ?  lie  left 
■his  gallery  of  art  to  the  town  of  Liverpool  under  certain  conditions, 
which  were  refused — not  injudiciously.  Our  recollection  of  it, 
twenty  years  ago,  does  not  lead  to  serious  regret  that  those 
thousands  of  pictures  are  lost  to  the  nation ;  but  there  were 
examples  of  Marseilles  ware  up  and  down  which,  as  memory 
serves  us,  were  unequalled  elsewhere.  But  it  is  enough.  We 
have  examined  the  pretension  of  our  dear  native  land  which  so 
many  admit.  Recalling  how  these  glorious  schools  of  France 
were  ruined  by  our  cheap  manufactures,  it  may  be  said  that  what 
the  English  potter  has  done  for  art  is  to  kill  it. 


ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS. 

QOAIEBODY— we  forget  at  the  moment  who  it  was— formulating 
O  a  pretty  general  opinion,  has  observed  that  in  a  long  life  he 
had  noticed  that  when  you  have  been  particularly  happy  and 
jolly  for  a  month  you  are  sure  to  be  particularly  miserable,  next 
month,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  who  qualify  this  fatalism  a 
little  by  holding  that,  though  the  ups  and  downs  are  intrinsically 
beyond  your  control,  you  can  to  a  certain  extent  temper  or 
heighten  them  by  taking  the  happiness  modestly  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Nemesis,  the  misery  patiently,  and  as  those  who  after 
nil  see  land  beyond  the  storm.  If  this  ancient  philosophy  be 
true,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  good  friends  the  Separatists  are 
at  present  in,  to  all  appearance,  very  doleful  dumps.  They  had 
.their  good  things  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  did  not  take  them 
moderately.  They  were  almost  “  fey  ”  over  Southampton.  Their 
heads,  a  little  later,  were,  as  the  poet  (altered  in  one  letter  only) 
says,  “  all  fire  and  Ayr”  (indeed,  being  an  Elizabethan,  he  pro¬ 
bably  wrote  it  thus).  ’  They  thought  that  Canon  AVilberforce  had 
but  to  see  and  to  conquer ;  they  “  domineered  and  vapoured,  they 
were  stout  as  any  horse,”  if  yet  another  bard,  not  so  good  a  one 
this  time,  may  be  quoted.  And  then  there  came  a  frost,  a  killing 
frost,  or  rather  a  succession  of  such.  They  brought  in  their  vote 
of  censure,  and  had  it  bundled  out  again  promptly  ;  they  failed 
to  induce  the  Temperance  Unionists  to  make  fools  of  themselves 
over  the  ninth  clause ;  the  Thanet  election,  instead  of  going  for 
them,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  or  being  lost  only  by  one  or  two 
hundred,  as  they  confidently  asserted,  was  in  the  most  Liberal  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Home  Counties  lost  by  all  but  the  same  majority  as 
in  1885,  and,  as  they  know  very  well,  would  have  been  iost  by  a 
larger  still  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  absence  of  the 
fishermen.  Of  certain  legal  proceedings  lately  going  on  it  is?  of 
course,  a  shame  even  to  speak  in  themselves ;  but  the  Separatists 
speak  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  not  cheerfully.  A  wicked 
House  of  Lords  declines  to  be  barred  from  discussing  crimes  in 
1887  because  crime  in  earlier  years  is  being  investigated  else¬ 
where.  And,  to  crown  all,  a  vile  publisher,  justifying  the  accusa¬ 
tions  which  manv  generations  have  brought  against  his  trade, 
goes  and  chooses  this  particular  week  for  bringing  out  the  Life 


of  Mr.  Forster— of  Mr.  Forster,  whom  certain  persons,  “  as  they 
did  not  kill  him  in  Ireland,  had  to  listen  to  in  England”  ;  of  Mr. 
Forster,  who  fought  in  even  more  dangerous  times  exactly  the 
battle  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  fighting  now ;  of  Mr.  Forster,  who 
died  almost  wfith  the  words  “  No  Irish  Parliament !  ’  on  his  lips. 

It  is  really  not  surprising  that  Separatists,  while  protesting  that 
they  never  were  jollier,  should  be,  as  Madame  Latour  says  in  the 
novel,  “  Yat  you  call  oonappie.” 

AVliat  is  really  sad  for  the  poor  things  is  that  they  must  find 
but  cold  comfort  in  their  own  leaders,  johndillon  is  in  prison, 
nicely  looked  after  by  the  doctors,  and  out  of  all  manner  of 
excitement  and  trouble.  Mr.  O’Brien  vapours ;  hut  vapours  are 
not  spirits.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  so  voiceful  after  Southamp¬ 
ton,  so  jaunty  after  Ayr,  has  not  a  joke  to  fling  at  a  dog  alter 
Thanet,  which  indeed  is  fatally  near  “  the  Downs.”  Even  before 
it  Mr.  John  Morley  at  Chelsea  yesterday  week  can  hardly  have 
been  very  enticing.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  hear  Mr.^Morley 
urge  that  people  should  “  do  as  they  would  be  done  by,”  a  pre¬ 
cept  which  has,  we  think,  been  urged  before.  But,  then,  this 
hardly  applies  to  humble  folk  like  ourselves,  who,  if  we  cheat 
our  landlords,  and  murder  our  honest  neighbours,  and  torture 
their  animals,  and  so  forth,  do  hereby  assure  Mr.  Morley  that 
the  way  we  should  like  to  be  done  by  is  exactly  Mr.  Balfour’s 
way.  “  Hang  us,  Mr.  Morley,”  we  say ;  “  imprison  us  ;  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  coercing  us  if  ever  we  behave  like  your 
friends.”  So  that  Air.  Morley’ s  precept,  which  is  excellent,  but, 
we  repeat,  not  quite  original,  does  not  apply  to  us.  AVe  do  to 
his  friends  exactly  as  we  would  be  done  by  if  we  were  guilty  of 
their  crimes ;  and  so  the  severest  letter  as  well  as  the  purest 
spirit  of  the  Christiano-Morleian  law  is  satisfied. 

But  the  dulce  refrigerium  of  Gladstonians  in  trouble  is  always 
Air.  Gladstone  himself,  and  they  had  Air.  Gladstone  last  week 
after  Thanet  and  in  their  depths  of  need,  though  before  certain 
matters  of  later  date,  at  full  length  and  in  full  force.  We  deal 
with  certain  aspects  of  his  speech  elsewhere  ;  but  we  cannot  be 
such  unjust  men  as  not  to  know  where  to  have  Air.  Gladstone  in 
more  places  than  one.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  “  assembled 
to  see  a  mosaic  reredos  ”  and  hear  Air.  Gladstone,  as  the  official 
description  goes,  seem,  according  to  Air.  Gladstone’s  idea,  not  to 
have  assembled  to  see  the  reredos  at  all.  At  any  rate,  by  his 
own  admission,  “  their  first  idea  ”  was  not  that  work  of  art,  which 
(acting  up  to  its  name)  had  to  retire  into  the  background  alto¬ 
gether,  but  “the  Thanet  election.”  AVe  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
Gladstonian  arithmetic  on  this  occasion,  because  that  is  by  con¬ 
sent  given  up.  The  very  Freemans  Journal  acknowledges  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  take  into  account  the  election  on  which 
Air.  Gladstone  solemnly  founds  his  calculation — an  election  in 
which  only  a  disqualified  Liberal  candidate  went  to  the  poll.  But 
we  shall  make  a  suggestion  which  has  not,  we  think,  been  made. 
Let  Air.  Gladstone  take  some  election,  no  matter  how  far  back, 
which  went  to  the  Tory  side  by  default ;  then  let  him  contrast 
zero  with  whatever  Gladstonian  vote  has  been  cast  since,  and  this 
will  make  him  even  happier  than  his  Thanet  calculations.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  argue  on  Home  Rule  at  all.  You  need  not 
argue,  or  at  least  you  may  fairly  do  something  else  besides  argue, 
with  a  man  who  makes  a  long  Home  Rule  speech  to  persons  assem¬ 
bled  to  view  a  reredos  in  mosaic — in  mosaic  which  no  doubt  could 
never  be  half  so  curious  as  the  mosaic  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  politics, 
viewed  historically.  Let  us  take  some  little  matters  in  the  speech 
by  themselves.  “  Some  Tories,”  says  Air.  Gladstone,  and  lie  is  good 
enough  to  express  a  qualified  approval  of  them  which  grat  ifies  us  the 
more  since  we  belong  to  this  section,  “  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Rump 
of  coercionists — a  sort  of  men  who  regard  coercion  very  much  as 
the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  used  to  regard  the  use  of  the 
rod.”  Now  Air.  Gladstone  is  a  great  master  of  rhetoric,  but  surely 
he  mixed  his  metaphors  here  P  The  identification  ot  the  rump 
with  the  schoolmaster  is  sufficiently  surprising,  but  the  reason  of 
the  identification — that  both  approve  of  the  rod— is  more  so,  much 
more  so.  Air.  Gladstone  must  have  forgotten  his  youth.  Fortu¬ 
nate  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  also  forgotten  his  history.  But 
a  subsequent  allusion  to  Edward  II.  is  almost  more  interesting. 
“Bad  rulers”  ought,  it  would  therefore  appear,  to  be  “called  to 
account”  by  the  methods  of  Berkeley  Castle.  Air.  Gladstone  is 
getting  on.  And  it  seems  that  it  is  because  of  the  methods  of 
Berkeley  Castle  that  law  is  respected  in  this  country.  _  AVe  are 
to  worship  St.  Gourney  and  St.  Alatravers ;  their  canonization  is 
the  latest  fruit  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  historical  studies.  “  Think 
thou  no  scorn  to  praise  the  horn  ”  is  his  motto,  for  it  seems  that 
because  the  saints  just  mentioned  applied  that  horn  to  Edward, 
“  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  ’  adore  law.  Argal ;  if  we  let 
the  modern  Irish  Gourneys  and  Alatraverses  apply  engines  of  the 
same  or  similar  character  to  landlords  and  landgrabbers,  law  will 
be  “  respeckit  like  the  lave  ”  a  few  hundred  years  hence  in  Ireland 
also.  0  Professors  Freeman  and  Rogers !  O  Master  of  University  ! 
0  Dean  of  AV  inch  ester  !  blessed  are  ye  among  historians  for 
your  pupil,  even  A\  illiam  Ewart  Gladstone.  _ 

But  we  may  leave  the  “shrieks  of  the  agonizing  king  in 
which  Air.  Gladstone  hails  the  joyful  birth-cry  of  British  freedom 
and  legality,  and  which  so  did  delight  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  to  see  mosaics.  AVe  may  pass  the  “  admirable  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,”  and  we  may  come  to  another 
delightful  lapsus  of  Air.  Gladstone’s.  In  holding  up  the  language 
of  Air.  Balfour  for  the  execration  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  to  behold  the  mosaic  reredos,  he  said  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  “  keep  Ireland  down,  just  as  a  nation  of  Thugs  should 
be  kept  down.”  O  righteous  but  maladroit  judge !  A  nation 
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of  Thugs P  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone  who  brings  up  a  nation  of 
Thugs  as  a  comparison  to  the  Irish,  the  rebel  Nationalist, 
Separatist  Irish  nation,  or  part  of  a  nation.  And  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  Would  any  people  who  had  not  set  up  Kali  in 
the  place  of  their  goddess  have  canonized  the  vulgar,  cowardly, 
■commonplace  murder  committed  twenty  years  ago  at  Manchester? 
Would  any  but  such  a  people  (such  a  sect,  we  would  rather  say  ; 
for  “  nation,”  as  applied  to  both  Thugs  and  to  Irish  Nationalists, 
is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  misnomer,  not  ours)  have  perpetrated  the 
Clerkenwell  and  the  Regent  Road  crimes?  Is  it  not  rather  a  bad 
compliment  to  Thugs  to  compare  them  with  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  friend  and  secretary  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
famous  history  of  Thuggee  that  will  much  exceed  the  authentic 
story,  unravelled  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Government, 
of  Brady  and  Kelly,  of  “ Skin-the-Goat  ”  and  “No.  i”?  The 
only  difference  is  that  an  apology  is  certainly  due  to  the  Thugs. 
Plunder  in  both  cases  is  the  object ;  and  a  quasi-religious  belief  is, 
in  each  case,  the  excuse;  but  the  Thug  methods  are  distinctly 
milder.  The  drugged  rice  and  the  waist-cloth  would  probably 
be  welcomed  by  any  of  the  victims  whom  Moonlighters  have 
shot  in  the  legs  and  left  to  die  in  torture.  We  don't  read  that 
Thugs  were  ever  guilty  of  such  exploits  as  that  memorable  one 
in  the  cattle  byre  which  drew  forth  certain  comments  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Croke.  But  still  we  grant  Mr.  Gladstone  that  there  is  a 
resemblance.  For  shortness,  we  turn  to  an  excellent  work  of  re¬ 
ference,  Chambers’s  Encyclopedia,  and  turn  up  “  Thug.”  “  A 
feat  of  murder,”  we  read,  “  is  esteemed  a  most  honourable  distinc¬ 
tion,  which  goes  far  to  ennoble  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  the  Thug 
who  has  accomplished  it.”  It’s  Irish,  quite  Irish,  you  know. 
“  Their  practices,”  by  a  quite  startling  coincidence,  “  were  gene¬ 
rally  concealed  under  the  guise  of  an  honest  industry,  especially 
i he  culture  of  land."  “  A  portion  of  the  plunder  is  generally 
devoted  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  religious  ceremonies,”  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  persons  who  benefit  by  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  have  a  kindness  for  Thugs. 

So  that,  perhaps,  the  spirits  of  a  shrewd  Separatist  on  a  visit 
to  prosaic  reredoses  may  not  have  been  greatly  raised  by  these 
little  references  to  Edward  II.  and  the  Thugs  ;  while,  as  for  those 
not  Separatists,  we  can  well  imagine  them  raising  the  old  ques¬ 
tion,  and  asking  “  Is  it  sane  ?  ” 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

THE  announcement  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  would,  bv  “  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Irving,”  appear  in  a  little  piece  at  the  St. 
George's  Hall  one  night  early  last  week,  doubtless  accounted  for 
the  extremely  brilliant  and  large  audience  which  assembled  to  see 
two  rather  stupid  little  plays  given  by  a  dramatic  association 
known  as  the  “  Mummers,”  of  which  Miss  Terry  is  the  President. 
The  occasion  was  furthermore  rendered  attractive  by  the  debut  of 
Miss  Ailsa  Craig.  The  pieces  were  The  Secret,  from  the  French, 
adapted  by  Miss  Constance  Beerbohm,  and  Woolgathering,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  A.  Longridge.  The  first  is  very 
mysterious  and  confusing,  and  the  second  too  long  for  the  slight 
dramatic  incident  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Miss  Craig  was, 
■therefore,  seen  at  a  disadvantage,  but  she  proved  herself  to  be 
exceptionally  gifted.  She  is  pretty  and  graceful,  and  has  a 
delightfully  rich  and  musical  voice.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  played  for 
the  first  time  the  shortest  part  she  has  ever  acted.  She  was  a 
housemaid  who  had  merely  to  introduce  a  gentleman  and  carry 
off  a  pet  dog.  But  she  did  these  trifling  acts  with  so  much 
grace,  and  looked  so  bewitching,  that  enthusiastic  applause 
greeted  both  her  entry  and  her  exit. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Reade  was  somewhat  addicted  to  bringing 
charges  of  plagiarism  against  other  writers,  but  when  it  suited 
his  own  purposes  he  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  work 
himself  that  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  British  dramatists — 
the  Parisian  repertoire  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Ilis 
Double  Marriage  is  a  drama  which  was  received  with  no  particular 
favour  when  originally  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  many 
years  ago,  and  its  revival  at  a  recent  matinee  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  convinced  us  not  only  of  its  French  origin,  not  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  reminded  us  that  even  its  title  was  borrowed  from  a 
drama  produced  as  early  as  1683.  The  action  takes  place  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  Mile. 
Josephine  de  Beaurepaire,  who,  though  secretly  betrothed,  is 
obliged  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  give  her  hand  to 
another.  She  has  no  sooner  done  so,  however,  than  she  is  claimed 
by  her  first  lover  for  his  wife.  He  eventually  goes  to  the  wars — 
the  heroes  of  plays  of  this  period  are  generally  engaged  by 
Napoleon  in  bis  various  campaigns — and  it  is  soon  reported  that 
he  has  been  killed.  Of  course  he  returns  in  the  last  act  to  make 
Josephine  happy.  An  intelligible  plot,  strong  dialogue  and  quaint 
costumes,  somehow  or  other  fail  to  render  The  Double  Marriage 
interesting  or  worthy  of  the  author  of  Masks  and  Faces.  Mrs. 
Dacre  (Miss  Amy  Roselle)  played  the  part  of  Josephine  charm- 
HJgty.  and  in  certain  pathetic  scenes  was  genuinely  affecting.  Mr. 
Dacre  was  a  manly  Camille.  Miss  Emily  Sheridan  acted  Clare  de 
Beaurepaire  in  a  rather  amateurish  fashion  ;  but  she  has  consider¬ 
able  grace. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  Mr.  Jocelyn  Brandon's  version 
of  L  Arlesienne,  known  as  The  Love  that  Kills,  has  been  revived 
tor  a  aeries  of  matinees.  When  this  fine  piece  was  recently  first 


performed  before  an  English  audience  we  observed  that  it  was 
difficult  to  take  much  interest  in  a  drama  in  which  the  woman 
who  works  all  the  mischief  remains  invisible.  This  has  been 
remedied,  and  it  is  L’ArhSsienne  now  who  leads  the  farandole  in 
the  first  act,  whereby  her  influence  in  the  piece  is  considerably 
emphasized.  Miss  Birdie  Irving,  who  represented  this  character, 
looked  it  to  the  life,  and  danced  with  a  picturesque  grace  which 
was  quite  remarkable.  Mr.  Laurence  Cautley  and  Miss  Eyre 
acted  exceedingly  well  as  the  unfortunate  mother  and  lover.  'M. 
Marius  stage-managed  the  piece  and  played  the  part  of  Mitifio, 
the  horse-trainer,  perfectly.  L’ Arlesienne  was  so  well  received 
that  there  is  some  talk  of  its  being  played  of  an  evening.  Bizet’s 
incidental  music,  which  is  absolutely  charming,  was  excellently 
performed  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Ivan  Caryil,  the  choruses  being 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  Dorothy  company. 

At  the  Olympic  Theatre  Messrs.  R.  C.  Carton  and  Cecil 
Raleigh's  play,  The  Pointsman,  has  been  successfully  revived. 
We  have  already  praised  the  merits  of  this  powerful  drama,  and 
especially  its  excellent  language.  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt  now  takes 
the  part  of  the  elder  sister  Lizzie,  and  plays  it  skilfully  enough. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame  is  excellent  as  Tom  Lidstone,  and  Mr.  Edward 
O'Neill,  who  replaces  Mr.  Willard,  made  a  deserved  success,  in 
spite  of  old  associations. 

A  new  comedy  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hurst,  called  True  Colours,  precedes 
Booties'  Baby  at  the  Globe.  The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  shows  how 
a  fortune-hunter’s  mercenary  intentions  are  neatly  exposed  by  a 
shrewd  widow.  The  dialogue  is  smart,  and  as  the  acting  is  bright 
it  will  doubtless  run  the  race  of  success  with  Booties'  Baby. 

The  new  open-air  ballet  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  quite  worth  the 
journey  to  Sydenham  to  see,  being  one  of  the  very  prettiest 
spectacles  of  its  kind  imaginable.  It  is  founded  on  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  is,  indeed,  merely  a  pantomimic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  fairy-scenes  from  that  play.  The  little  actors  and 
actresses  play  their  parts  to  perfection,  and  their  costumes 
are  delightfully  fairylike.  The  officials  of  Titania  and  Oberon’s 
Courts  are  attired  in  the  daintiest  apparel,  and  Peas  Blossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard  Seed  have,  by  way  of  attendants, 
little  white  rabbits  and  bright-green  frogs;  whilst  other  fairy 
personages,  representing  the  stream  and  the  wood,  bear  bulrushes 
and  flags  or  lilies  and  fern-leaves.  In  the  background  are  seen 
“fiery-eyed  glowworms,”  and  a  real  waterfall  drips  over  the 
entrance  to  Titania's  rose-covered  bower.  It  is  a  perfect  vision  of 
fairyland.  We  might  suggest,  however,  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  the  orchestra  and  the  sheds  of  the  men  who  manage  the  electric 
lights  could  be  hidden  from  view — say,  by  branches  of  trees. 
They  quite  destroy  the  illusion. 


WOOD  r.  COX. 

ALTHOUGH  the  interest  which  the  public  took  in  the 
“  sport  ing  case  ” — in  all  senses  of  the  words — of  last  week 
is  now  considerably  discounted  by  the  currency  of  another  action 
for  libel  a  thousand  times  more  interesting,  'the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wood  and  divers  of  his  more  or  less  aristocratic 
patrons  are  nevertheless  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
judicious.  As  regards  the  main  issue  of  the  trial  there  is  not 
very  much  to  be  said.  Mr.  Cox,  the  editor  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Gazette,  asserted  in  plain  and  short  terms  that  Wood, 
pulled  a  horse,  called  Success,  in  two  particular  races  at  Lewes 
and  at  Alexandra  Park.  The  jury  found  that  this  charge  was 
not  substantiated.  W  ith  this  decision  no  impartial  person  can 
disagree.  As  regards  the  Lewes  race  there  was  so  little  evidence 
of  Wood’s  having  ridden  dishonestly  that,  if  that  had  been  the 
only  point  at  issue,  the  judge  might  have  directed  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  without  surprising  anybody.  The  whole  evidence 
was  that  Wood  said  he  rode  the  horse  as  hard  as  he  could,  that 
some  competent  judges  were  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that 
others  thought  he  rode  honestly  but  badly,  and  that  others  again 
thought  he  did  not  try.  If  there  was  in  such  a  case  no  evidence 
but  that  of  persons  who  saw  the  race,  it  would  require  almost 
overwhelming  testimony  to  prove  pulling.  The  merest  tiro  in 
riding  knows  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  anybody  but  the 
rider  of  a  horse  to  know  whether  he  and  it  are  doing  their 
best  or  not.  There  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  Wood  had  laid 
against  Success  or  had  any  specific  object  to  gain  by  its  defeat. 
The  evidence  about  the  Alexandra  Park  race  and  the  subsequent 
sale  of  the  horse  was  more  suspicious,  but  not  more  than  sus¬ 
picious.  It  did  not  in  itself  approach  to  proof  of  dishonest  riding 
in  that  particular  race.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  the  only 
proper  one. 

The  fact  that  only  nominal  damages  were  awarded  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  it  was  com¬ 
petent  to  the  defendant  to  give  general  evidence  that  the  plaintiff 
was  commonly  believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pulling  horses. 
After  the  careful  and  exhaustive  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Scott  v.  Sampson  it  was  impossible 
that  Lord  Coleridge  should  rule  otherwise.  Until  the  Court  of 
Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords  shall  arrive  at  a  different  con¬ 
clusion— and  persons  interested  in  law  may  naturally  hope  that 
M  ood  will  devote  a  part  ol  his  still  considerable  income  to  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so— it  is  clear  law  that  such 
evidence  may  be  given.  This  constitutes  an  exception  consider- 
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ably  more  striking  than  satisfactory  to  tlie  excellent  general  rule 
of  law  that  hearsay  and,  a  fortiori,  vague  'gossip  are  not  evidence. 

The  evidence  which  cost  Wood  the  substance  of  victory  was  not 
even  “what  the  soldier  said,”  but  what  the  liandicapper,  the 
starter,  and  the DuchesS hadheardfrom  people  atlarge  whose  names 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  Somebody  went  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  definiteness  as  to  specify  “  men  in  the  train  as  tlie 
exponents  of  Wood’s  reputation,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  was  not  even 
so  much  precision  as  this.  It  is  a  tremendous  exception,  and, 
though  it  is  justified  by  authority,  it  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon 
any  sound  principle.  The  argument  is  that  a  person  libelled 
sues  for  injury  to  his  reputation,  and  that,  if  his  reputation 
is  bad,  the  injury  done  to  it  by  a  specific  false  accusation  is 
not  serious  enough  to  deserve  substantial  compensation.  As 
a  principle  of  general  application  this  appears  to  be  highly 
fallacious.  Any  professional  man  might  easily,  acquire  a  bad 
general  reputation  through  the  malignity,  the  jealousy,  oi  the 
tattling  of  a  small  number  of  persons.  Suppose  that  a  physician 
were  accused  of  mismanaging,  wilfully  or  through  gross  negli¬ 
gence,  the  case  of  a  particular  patient,  and  that  the  specific 
accusation  could  not  be  supported.  The  plaintiff  s  whole  future 
in  life  might  depend  upon  his  getting  a  verdict,  and  he  might 
have  brought  his  action  upon  the  very  first  definite  charge  that 
he  had  been  able  to  nail  to  the  counter.  Yet  a  score  of  his  rivals, 
patients,  and  others,  might  be  called  to  say  “His  general  reputa¬ 
tion  is  bad.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  reckless  impostor.  I  his 
xnitrht  be  quite  true,  because  a  few  noisy  persons  might  have 
thought  proper  to  attack  him  whenever  they  could,  and  yet 
it  might  be  extremely  unjust.  It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine 
a  case  in  which  such  evidence  might  reduce  to  little  or  nothing 
damages  which  ought  to  have  been  as  heavy  as  anv  ever 
given  for  libel.  It  is  also  worth  considering  that  a  falsely 
libelled  man  is  likely  to  suffer  more  injury  from  the  libel  if  his 
reputation  is  vaguely  bad  than  if  it  is  good.  The  main  grounds  of 
objection  to  what  must  for  the  present  be  accepted  as  law  are  set 
out  with  much  picturesque  vigour  in  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  in  Jones  v.  Stevens,  reported  in  1 1  Price,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Mr.  Just  ice  Cave  in  Scott  v.  Sampson.  I  lie 
matter  is  a  serious  one,  and  might  well  engage  the  attention  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  it 
is  not  expedient  to  amend  the  law  by  a  declaratory  or  other 

statute.  .  ,  ,  .  .. 

It  has  been  announced  in  appropriate  quarters  that  what  its 

chroniclers  profess  to  regard  as  the  genuine  and  only  world 
of  fashion  is  greatly  exercised  in  its  mind  upon  the  questions 
of  private  morality  and  of  legal  expediency  which  arose  over 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  all  the  con¬ 
fiding  abandon  of  one  who  was  but  the  other  day  a  very 
young  man,  to  his  “  dear  Jacko.”  Each  of  these  questions  is 
perfectly  easy  of  solution  if  they  are  only  kept  distinct,  ihe 
Duke  of  Portland  having  deposed  that  he  had  continuously  em- 
ploved  Wood,  and  had  had  no  definite  reason  to  suspect  lnm  of 
dishonesty,  it  was  clearly  competent  to  Sir  Charles  Ilussell  to 
ask  whether,  on  an  occasion  when  Wood’s  honesty  was  noto¬ 
riously  attacked,  he  had  not  involved  all  jockeys  in  a  sweeping 
and  profane  condemnation.  Not  only  so,  but  if  Sir  l  hailes 
thought  that  his  evidence  was  important,  and  that  the  production 
of  the  letter  would  decrease  or  destroy  its  importance,  it  was  his 
absolute  duty  to  produce  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  Sir 
Charles’s  explanation,  that  if  he  had  thought  more  about  it  he 
would  have  handed  the  letter  to  the  Duke  and  asked  permission 
to  read  it,  was  not  a  happy  one.  No  witness  in  such  a  position 
could  refuse  to  allow  such  a  letter  to  be  read  without  tacitly  ad¬ 
mitting  it  to  be  of  a  damaging  character,  and  to  put  a  man  pub¬ 
licly  to  such  a  test  comes  practically  to  much  the  same  as  reading 
his  Tetter.  As  to  the  behaviour  of  “  My  dear  Jacko  in  pro¬ 
ducing  his  old  schoolfellow’s  letter  in  a  matter  in  which  he  had 
no  personal  concern,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word  to  Sir  Henry 
James’s  anticipation  that  Lord  Durham’s  friends  will  take  un¬ 
commonly  good  care  how  they  write  familiarly  to  him  in 

fULord  Coleridge’s  general  reputation,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
give  evidence  of  it,  is  not  that  of  especially  shining  when 'he  has 
to  try  heavy  cases  at  nisi  prius.  His  conduct  of  Wood  v.  Cox 
will  not  alter  it.  Artists  in  criminal  law  listened  almost  m 
stupefaction  to  his  equally  picturesque  and  misguided  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Augustus  Stevenson  for  having  granted  a  fiat  lor  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  Mr.  Cox  by  Wood,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  public  importance.  His  reference  to  the 
Queen  v.  Labouchere  showed,  however,  that  he  was  thinking  on  \ 
of  the  practice  as  to  filing  criminal  informations  in  the  High 

Court _ for  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  no  fiat  is 

necessary— as  to  which  the  rule  he  enunciated  must  certainly, 
since  that  decision,  be  taken  to  apply.  Nevertheless,  to  hear  the 
chief  criminal  Judge  in  the  country  announce  emphatically  that 
libelling  a  private  person  on  a  subject  of  private  interest  is  not  a 
criminal  offence  was  as  refreshing  as  it  was  unedifying,  bmce 
the  trial,  a  person  asserting  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  jury 
has  confided  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  a  compromise  between  jurors  who  wanted  to  find  for  the 
defendant  and  jurors  who  wanted  to  give  substantial  damages  ; 
while  all  of  them— or  all  but  one— equally  wanted  tlieir  lunch. 

'  We  mio-ht  have  guessed  as  much  without  being  told.  Nobody 
who  knows  anything  of  juries  supposes  that  they  usually  arrive 
at  their  decisions  by  processes  which  would  commend  themselves 
to  the  possessors  'of  mighty  intellects.  Their  merit  is  that, 


by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  their  decisions,  how¬ 
ever  arrived  at,  present,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  amount  of 
satisfactory  features  than  could  probably  be  attained  in  any 
other  way. 


CONCERTS. 


ON  Monday  last  Herr  v.  Czeke  gave  a  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Concert  at  the  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  aid 
of  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home  at  Chobham.  The  programme 
was  an  attractive,  if  rather  lengthy,  one,  of  which  Herr _  y- 
Czeke’s  share  was  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  Hie 
efforts,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  several  other  artists, 
were  very  warmly  received,  especially  a  “  Rliapsodie  Hongroise, 
by  Hauser,  and  some  Russian  airs,  arranged  (f)  by  Wieniawsln, 
in  the  weird  changes  of  which  he  seemed  iairly  to  revel,  especi¬ 
ally  in  some  parts  which  appeared  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
music  that  the  shrill  cry  of  the  bat  does  to  the  chirp  and  chatter 
of  the  ordinary  birds  of  day.  Another  feature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  Mr.  Thomas’s  harp-playing,  which  resulted  in  a  general 
and  determined  encore.  On  the  programme  was  a  dramatic 
scena,  Haroun  al  Rasclad,  words  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  music  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Harford,  This  “scena, 
which  recounts  how  the  Caliph  forced  a  minstrel  to  speak  the 
truth,  is  for  male  voices  only,  supported  by  an  orchestra  of  piano, 
harp,  violin,  viola,  ’cello,  &c.,  strengthened  by  trombones,  ti  lim¬ 
pets,  hautboys,  and  cymbals,  chosen  from  II. M.  1st  regiment  ot 
Lifeguards— which  orchestra,  by  the  way,  seemed  occasionally 
rather  too  strong  for  the  chorus,  which  was  now  and  again 
drowned  by  the  volume  of  sound  immediately  behind  it.  the 
recitatives  for  the  Caliph  (bass),  taken  by  Mr.  Hilton,  left  little 
to  be  desired,  either  in  tone  or  clearness  ;  though  (with  all  humi¬ 
lity  we  suggest)  the  music  assigned  to  the  minstrel  (tenor) 
scarcely  justified  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  the  chorus  and  the 
Caliph,  a  fault  not  due  to  the  singer,  Mr.  Harper  Kearton,  who 
undoubtedly  did  his  best  for  it.  The  lady  vocalists  were  Mme. 
Liebhardt,  whose  two  songs— by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn 
respectively — were  evidently  very  welcome  to  the  audience ; 
Mine,  de  Br^mont,  who  sang  some  super-sentimental  words  set  to. 
rather  dreary  music  by  the  composer  of  the  Haroun  al  Raschidi 
scena ;  and  Miss  Gingold,  whose  voice  showed  to  great  advantage- 
in  Coenen’s  “  Lovely  Spring.”  Ilerr  Grossheim  and  Ilerr  Gustav 
Ernst  also  added  much  to  the  concert,  the  latter  especially,  both 
as  a  performer  and  as  conductor.  In  short,  the  concert  ''as  a 
good  all-round  one,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  be- 
complained  of  was  that  the  Hall  seemed  scarcely  so  full  as  was 
deserved  by  the  talent  of  the  artists  and  the  excellence  ol  the 

charity  in  whose  behalf  they  exerted  themselves.  . 

Space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  mention  a  Matmee  Musicale 
given  last  Thursday  in  Messrs.  Collard’s  Rooms,  at  which  Miss 
Edith  Powles,  assisted  by  Mme.  Osborne  Williams,  Miss  Maud 
Boyd,  and  other  distinguished  artists,  made  her  debut, and.  created 
a  most  favourable  impression,  as  well  by  the  freshness  ot  her 
voice  and  purity  of  intonation  as  by  the  simplicity  of  her  singing. 
Miss  Edith  Powles  possesses  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  considerable 
range  and  power;  in  her  choice  of  songs  she  wisely  refrained  horn 
anv  vocal  gymnastics,  but  the  sweetness  and  flexibility  ot  her 
voice  should  make  her  a  valuable  addition  to  the  concert-ioom 
and  to  all  musical  circles  where  unaffected  and  ladylike  singing 
is  appreciated. 


THE  PAPAL  ENCYCLICAL. 

ON  June  27th  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  L’Osservafore 
Romano,  published  the  Latin,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Italian,  text  of  the  most  important  Encyclical  yet  issued  by  Pope- 
Leo  XIII.  It  fills  no  less  than  nine  columns  of  closely  printed 
matter,  and  is  said  011  good  authority  to  be  the  result  of  three 
years’  labour  and  research.  To  the  ordinary  reader  this  will  appear 
almost  incredible;  for,  once  it  is  divested  of  that  exceeding 
verbosity  which  is  inseparable  from  Papal  documents  ot  this 
class,  a  single  column  would  suffice  for  a  resume  of  its  contents. 
But  the  composition  of  a  Papal  encyclical  has  to  follow  well- 
defined  rules  ;  every  word  has  to  be  weighed,  and,  being  based 
on  certain  formal  precedents,  it  must  be  composed  in  a  sort  oi 
official  language,  which  to  the  common  of  mortals  sounds,  to- 
say  the  least  of  it,  singularly  antiquated.  Needless  to  say 
that  Pope  Leo’s  Latin  is  faultlessly  elegant,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  classicists  of  our  time  The  Italians,, 
always  on  the  alert  when  Leo  XIII.  writes  officially,  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  the  tone  of  this  Encyclical  is  exceedingly 
moderate,  and  that  it  contains  nothing  to  offend  their  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Indeed,  the  word  Italy  is  introduced  but  once,  and  then 
only  incidentally.  Those,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to  reading 
between  the  lines  of  Papal  mandates  find  significance  in  the 
followin'*  lines,  which  they  consider  are  especially  dedicated  to 
Italian  Catholics.  “Neither  does  the  Church  disapprove  ot 
nations  desiring-always  within  the  limits  of  justice-then  inde¬ 
pendence  from  foreign  or  despotic  governments.  But  this 
Encyclical,  like  its  famous  predecessor  l)e  Immortahtate  Dei,  1* 
addressed,  through  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  rather  to  their 
flocks  than  to  secular  Governments.  Its  great  importance  con- 
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sists  in  the  fact  that  it  defines  the  attitude  a  Roman  Catholic  may 
assume  towards  modern  liberalism,  and  shows  him  exactly  the 
path  he  may  tread  if  he  wishes  to  follow  a  political  career,  and 
yet  remain  a  conscientious  member  of  his  Church.  He  is  to  re¬ 
member,  above  all  things,  that  he  is  a  Christian,  believing  firmly 
in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  revealed  religion,  and  that 
his  rule  of  life  is  based  on  the  law  of  God  as  laid  down  in  the 
Ten  Commandments.  So  long  as  Liberalism  does  not  interfere 
with  his  belief,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  act  as  his  judgment  dictates, 
and  to  choose  and  support  the  form  of  government  he  prefers. 
But  this  government,  be  it  monarchical,  constitutional,  or  demo¬ 
cratic,  must  be  Christian,  and  the  promoter  of  the  interests  of 
Christianity.  His  Holiness  severely  condemns  all  other  hind  of 
liberty,  which  he  declares  is  bound  to  end  in  disorder,  license,  and 
anarchy.  The  State  must  not  be  separated  from  the  Church,  for 
such  severance  tacitly  encourages  a  belief  among  the  masses  that 
religion  may  or  may  not  be  believed  in  according  to  caprice.  To 
educate  youth,  for  instance,  without  the  aid  of  religion  is  to 
insinuate  that  religion  is  more  or  less  worthless,  and  that  one 
form  of  it  is  as  good  as  another.  In  short,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  Pope  declares,  is  an  encouragement  of 
atheism,  and  must,  therefore,  be  condemned  by  Christians.  In 
all  matters  which  do  not  affect  revealed  religion  and  morality 
men  are  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  as  they  please.  "With  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  Pontiff  does  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  it  should  be  in  any  way  diminished,  except  when  it 
offends  religion  and  degenerates  into  licentiousness.  “The abuse 
of  talent,  when  employed  for  the  corruption  of  the  ignorant,” 
says  he,  “  should  be  as  sternly  discountenanced  as  the  abuse  of 
material  force,  when  it  oppresses  the  weak  and  lowly.”  A 
careful  perusal  of  this  lengthy  document  does  not  disclose  a 
single  idea  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  all  sincere  Christians. 
It  points  out  very  clearly  that  one  who  believes  in  Christ,  and 
who  sincerely  and  earnestly  accepts  His  law,  cannot  co-operate 
in  the  projects  of  those  who  would  banish  religious  influences 
altogether  from  the  civil  life  of  nations.  The  Christian  is  face  to 
face,  says  the  Pontiff',  with  Agnosticism  and  doubt,  and  it  behoves 
him  now  more  than  ever  to  be  vigilant  in  defending  his  faith  and 
openly  acknowledging  the  sincerity  of  his  belief.  He  is  free,  but 
only  so  long  as  he  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God.  When  we 
remember  the  vast  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  almost  implicit  obedience  with  which  its  numerous  hierarchy 
■obeys  its  supreme  chief,  we  may  conclude  that  the  words  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  so  firm  and  logical,  will  be  heard  by  multitudes  with 
fruitful  results.  In  an  age  when  faith  is  so  sorely  tried,  it  is 
■consoling  to  read  this  dignified  Encyclical,  and  to  find  that  it 
includes  no  words  of  bitterness  or  reproach,  no  trace  of  bigotry 
or  narrow-mindedness.  A  courageous  and  august  voice  uplifted 
in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  discord  of  opinions,  firmly  yet 
gently  reminding  Christians  of  their  duty,  commands  respect,  and 
let  us  hope  will  also  obtain  obedience. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL, 
n. 

THE  Selections  are  generally  held  to  be  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Handel  Festival.  To  hear  extracts  from  the  less 
known  oratorios,  cantatas,  operas,  or  instrumental  works  pleases 
■one  more  than  listening  to  vulgar  rearrangements  of  the  well- 
known  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt.  The  first  of  these  two  is 
better  heard  under  Mr.  Lamoureux,  or  some  one  who  is  not 
handicapped  with  all  the  weight  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
and  its  unfortunate  traditions.  Mr.  Manns  has  done  much,  espe¬ 
cially  in  making  the  accompaniments  of  airs  more  orderly ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  dared  to  still  the  sacred  orgies  of  Bacchanalian  and 
military  Messiahs  and  Israels. 

Of  the  Selection  Day,  then,  we  have  good  things  to  report.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  hears  singing  as  artistic  and  yet  as  modest 
as  that  of  Mme.  Trebelli  in  “  Laseia  ch’  io  pianga,”  Mme.  Nordica 
in  “  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  choir,”  Mr.  Lloyd  in  “  Love  in 
her  Eyes,”  and  Mr.  Santley  in  “  Honour  and  Arms.”  The  inter¬ 
pretations  of  these  airs  were  perfect.  The  feeling  put  into  the 
■execution  was  natural  feeling  arising  from  the  tune,  and  not  one 
merely  suited  to  the  singer’s  sentiments,  voice,  and  method. 
Both  in  “  Laseia  ”  and  in  “  Jehovah  Crowned  ”  ( Esther )  Mme. 
Trebelli  pronounced  her  words  admirably,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  the  effect  of  her  noble  declamatory  style.  The  splendid  fibre 
of  her  voice,  which  thrills  one  to  the  core,  seemed  in  no  way 
impaired;  though  in  “Jehovah  Crowned”  a  powerful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  brass  must  have  tended  to  make  her  notes  appeal 
thinner  by  contrast.  Handel  used  the  matter  of  this  air  and 
the  chorus  “  He  Comes,”  also  included  in  the  selection,  for  the 
Concerto  for  Double  Orchestra,  which  was  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  Festival  of  1885.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  sparse  and 
delicate  use  made  of  brass  in  the  Concerto,  and  to  believe  that 
Handel  would  have  approved  of  the  overloaded  accompaniment 
of  this  air  and  chorus.  Mme.  Nordica  sang  “  So  shall  the  lute 
and  harp ’  ( Judas  Maccabeus ),  and  “Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 
■choir”  {Ads'),  clearly,  actively,  and  with  plenty  of  fire.  She 
is  one  of  the  few  singers  who  really  read  the  music,  and 
appear  to  think  Handel  not  always  lugubrious  or  sentimental. 
Mme.  Albani  is,  beyond  dispute,  a  great  singer  in  music  that 
suits  her.  In  our  opinion  Handel  rarely  does.  Her  idea  of 


sentiment  is  scarcely  dignified  enough.  She  dwells  on  notes, 
drags  and  softens  down  passages,  and  appears  to  wish  to  be 
at  modern  passionate  music.  Many  people  nowadays  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  rendering,  or  even  conceiving  of,  any 
human  emotion  that  is  not  passionate.  “  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim  ”  went  badly,  and  lacked  force  and  precision  of 
accent  as  far  as  both  voice  and  trumpet  were  concerned. 
Mme.  Albani  made  much  of  her  high  A  ;  but  beauty  of  voice 
alone  will  not  do  justice  to  Handel’s  clear-cut  form  and  stately 
simplicity  of  sentiment.  “  Ornbra  mai  fu  ”  was  not  firm  and 
measured  enough,  and  perhaps  Mme.  Albani’s  best  and  least 
affected  appearance  was  in  the  song  “  Guardian  Angels  ”  from 
The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth.  In  addition  to  “Love  in  her 
Eyes”  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  the  fine  martial  air  “Call  forth  thy 
powers  ”  {Judas  Maccabeus')  with  great  spirit  and  animation. 
Mr.  Barton  31‘Guckin  entirely  missed  the  severe  majesty 
and  heroic  simplicity  which  tempers  the  sorrow  of  “  Total 
Eclipse.”  By  not  marking  the  accents  and  by  injudicious  soft¬ 
ness  and  uncalled-for  pianos,  he  made  its  character  much 
too  tearful.  He  was  more  successful  in  “  "When  two  fond  hearts” 
and  in  “  Waft  her,  Angels,”  which  he  sang  with  really 
admirable  grace  and  suavity,  perhaps  because  these  songs  are 
more  flowing  and  less  dramatic  and  declamatory  than  “Total 
Eclipse.”  Though  Handel’s  music  is  not  passionate,  his  airs  are 
not  without  special  character  and  a  very  marked  expression. 
Measures  suitable  to  feelings  of  pomp,  stateliness,  courage,  heroic 
defiance  and  resignat  ion,  &c.,  are  what  he  chiefly  seeks,  and  no 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Santley  how  to  give  voice  to  moods 
which  may  seem  almost  antique  and  foreign  to  the  people  of  the 
present  day.  In  his  hands  “Del  minacciar  del  vento”  ( Ottone ) 
was  scarcely  less  thrilling  than  “  Honour  and  Arms.”  Mme. 
Nordica,  Miss  Emily  Squire,  and  Mme.  Trebelli  produced  a  very 
good  effect  in  the  trio  of  “  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ”  ;  the 
chorus  of  virgins  followed  agreeably,  but  the  entry  of  the  full 
chorus  let  loose  an  intolerable  riot  of  coarse  instrumentation  that 
suited  this  stately  simple  strain  about  as  well  as  flaming  posters 
a  Greek  temple.  Not  even  the  purely  instrumental  music 
is  entirely  free  from  such  outrages — witness  the  Overture  to  the 
Occasional  Oratorio.  On  the  other  hand,  one  turns  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  such  numbers  as  the  Organ  Concerto,  No.  7,  where 
the  real  Handel  appeared  in  the  musician-like  interpretation  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Best  and  the  fine  conduct  of  the  orchestra.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  chorus  “  Calumny,”  played  as 
Handel  wrote  it,  with  a  judicious  filling  part  supplied  by  Mr. 
Prout  for  the  organ.  No  one  who  heard  the  fine  quality  of  the 
mass  of  voices  converging  on  the  forte  “  Fly  ”  but  must  have 
wished  to  hear  all  the  grand  choruses  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel 
done  in  similar  fashion.  That  it  was  not  loudly  applauded  will 
not,  we  hope,  deter  Mr.  Manns  from  proceeding  with  reforms  for 
which  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit.  The  noisy  part  of  the 
audience  naturally  count  everything  dull  between  the  entries  of 
the  big  drum  and  the  heavy  brass,  but  they  will  soon  follow  the 
lead  of  real  musicians. 

As  we  have  said  before,  several  of  the  choruses  in  Israel  lost 
all  their  solemnity  and  volume  from  injudicious  additions.  We 
were  glad  to  see,  however,  that  Mr.  Manns  had  made  an  im¬ 
provement  in  others  since  the  last  Festival,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  the  next  occasion  he  will  have  cut  away  all  the  dis¬ 
figuring  rubbish  which  has  made  Handel  popular  amongst  classes 
of  people  to  whom  his  very  name  would  be  unknown  were  it  not 
that  the  bagmen  of  art  have  made  him  a  commercial  article.  In 
the  tenor  solos  of  this  oratorio  Mr.  Lloyd  proved  himself  as  fine 
an  artist  as  ever,  and  to  him  belong  the  honours  of  the  day. 
To  Messrs.  Bridson  and  Brereton,  however,  great  praise  must  be 
accorded  for  their  vigorous  rendering  of  “  The  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war,"  and  to  Madame  Patey,  who  sang  in  much  finer  style  than 
she  did  in  the  Messiah.  Miss  Annie  Marriott  ran  very  smoothly 
and  skilfully  through  “Thou  didst  blow,”  and  Mme.  Yalleria 
did  her  best  in  a  difficult  part  which  requires  a  voice  of  greater 
volume. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  word  to  the  amiable 
wild  beast  who  chiefly  attends  the  Handel  Festival.  We  under¬ 
stand  excess  and  riotous  living.  We  would  not,  therefore,  deprive 
him  of  the  tremulous  excitement  of  a  fevered  moment.  But 
would  not  Sir  31.  Costa’s  setting  of  “  God  save  the  Queen,” 
played  at  the  end  of  each  day  bien  entendu,  satisfy  all  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Handel  debauchee  P 


THE  BREWERY  BOOM. 

r|HIE  extraordinary  success  that  attended  the  conversion  of 
-1-  3Iessrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Sons,  &  Co.  into  a  limited  liability 
Company  came  as  a  revelation  to  brewery-owners,  company- 
mongers  and  promoters.  Here  was  a  property  the  shares  in 
which  were  run  up  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  premium  of  100  per  cent., 
and  in  a  few  months  to  a  premium  of  200  per  cent.  Had  the 
movement  been  the  work  of  speculation  alone  it  would  have  had 
little  significance,  for  everybody  knows  how  market  manipulation 
can  send  up  prices.  But  this  week— about  twenty-one  months 
after  the  bringing  out  of  the  Company— the  quotation  of  the  stock 
into  which  the  shares  have  been  converted  is  about  327.  In 
other  words,  the  public  insist  that  the  value  of  the  brewery  is 
very  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  put  upon  it  by  Sir 
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Edward  Guinness.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Edward 
Guinness  was  so  much  mistaken  as  to  the  real  worth  of  the 
property,  which  had  been  made  by  his  own  family,  and  bad  been 
in  that  family  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  the  stock  is 
understood  to  be  mainly  for  Dublin  buyers,  and  principally,  it  is 
said,  for  members  of  the  licensed  victuallers’  trade  in  Dublin;  in 
other  words,  for  persons  who  live  upon  the  spot  and  ought  to 
know,  if  anybody  does,  the  value  of  the  brewery.  However,  our 
object  just  now  is  not  to  discuss  whether  the  Guinness  stock  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  but  only  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rise  which  has  taken  place  seems  to  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  idle  money  waiting  for 
investment,  and  that  the  owners  of  this  money  look  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  favour  upon  good  breweries.  Naturally,  the  demand  of 
the  public  for  brewery  properties  has  been  gratified.  Previously 
there  bad  existed  a  strong  desire  to  turn  private  concerns  into 
limited  liability  Companies.  Amongst  others,  several  breweries 
had  been  so  converted  ;  but  the  success  of  the  Guinness  conver¬ 
sion  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  process.  The  Statist  has  recently 
published  a  table  of  the  number  of  breweries  which  have  been 
converted  into  limited  liability  Companies  from  the  beginning  of 
1 886  to  the  ist  of  June — that  is,  for  two  years  and  five  months — 
and  it  adds  opposite  each  name  the  share  capital  issued.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  does  not  give  the  debentures  likewise  issued,  which 
would  have  made  the  table  complete ;  but,  roughly,  we  may  say 
that  the  issue  of  debentures  is  between  five  and  six  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  It  appears  from  the  Statist  table  that  in  the  year  1 886  there 
were  altogether  twenty-six  breweries  converted  into  limited  lia¬ 
bility  Companies,  and  that  the  share  capital  of  these  twenty-six 
concerns  amounted  to  7,933,500/.  The  Guinness  conversion  took 
place  in  that  year,  and  the  capital  of  the  Guinness  Company 
was  4^  millions.  In  round  figures,  therefore,  if  we  deduct  the 
Guinness  concern,  the  amount  of  capital  asked  from  the  public  on 
account  of  breweries  turned  into  limited  liability  Companies  was 
somewhat  under  3  j  millions.  In  1887  there  were  thirty-one 
breweries  converted  into  limited  liability  Companies,  the  share 
capital  being  a  little  under  5  millions.  The  only  great  concern 
last  year  was  Allsopp  &  Sons,  the  share  capital  of  which 
was  2,200,000/.  Roughly,  therefore,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
Allsopp  concern,  as  the  year  before  we  left  the  Guinness,  there 
were  thirty  breweries  turned  into  limited  liability  Companies, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  3  j  millions.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  there  were  thirty-three  breweries 
turned  into  limited  liability  Companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  8  millions.  Since  then  Coombes’s  brewery,  with  a  capital 
of  2  millions,  has  been  brought  out,  and  a  few  others,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  about  1  million ;  raising  the  total  capital  for 
tiie  half-year  just  ended  to  about  10 j  millions.  Altogether,  in 
the  two  and  a  half  years,  over  ninety  breweries  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  limited  liability  Companies,  and  the  capital  created 
has  been  about  24  millions  sterling.  Adding  the  debentures,  we 
get  a  total  of  about  30  millions  sterling,  either  capital  subscribed 
or  offered  for  subscription  to  the  public  for  breweries  alone  in 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  more  rapid  during  the  past  six 
months  has  been  the  conversion  of  breweries  into  limited  lia¬ 
bility  Companies  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  conversions  in  the  past  six  months  is  greater 
than  in  the  whole  of  either  of  the  preceding  years  ;  and  the 
capital  of  the  aggregate  Companies  is  very  considerably  larger 
likewise.  In  1886,  even  including  Guinness  and  Ind  Coope 
— the  two  together  amounting  to  6  millions — the  total  share 
capital  invited  from  the  public  was  under  8  millions.  In 
1887,  again,  although  the  Allsopp  conversion — which  was  nearly 
millions — is  included,  the  capital  was  under  5!  millions. 
But  in  the  past  six  months  the  capital  was  about  io.j  millions. 
It  is  true  that  Bass,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  2J  millions,  and 
Coombes,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  2  millions,  are  included  in  the 
past  six  months,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Bass  conversion 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  capital.  Even 
if  we  omit  it,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  applications  to 
the  public  for  subscriptions  were  larger  in  the  past  six  months 
than  even  in  the  whole  of  1886,  including  the  Guinness  operation. 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  here,  perhaps,  that  the  conversions  of 
these  breweries  into  limited  liability  Companies  do  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  idle  money  waiting  for  investment.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  concerns  converted  are  situated  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  a  few  foreign  breweries,  but  to  these  our 
present  remarks  do  not  apply.  The  great  majority  are  British  and 
Irish.  The  vendors  of  these  British  and  Irish  breweries  received 
from  the  British  and  Irish  public  the  money  paid  for  the  concerns, 
and  they  of  course  have  to  re-invest  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  other  words,  the  money  remains  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  has  to  be  invested  in  some  form.  Nevertheless,  the  transfer 
of  the  money  from  one  class  to  another  may  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  owners 
of  great  breweries,  like  the  Guinness  family,  the  Allsopps,  the 
Coombes,  and  the  like,  are  not  likely  to  use  the  money  specu¬ 
latively.  They  have  disposed  of  a  great  business,  which  yielded 
them  very  large  annual  incomes,  and  as  prudent  men  they  would 
naturally  invest  the  purchase-money  in  securities  that  would  be 
safe  above  everything.  They  would  look,  in  other  words,  to  the 
safety  of  the  investment  much  rather  than  to  the  rate  of  interest 
it  would  yield.  But  the  very  fact  that  multitudes  of  the  public 
have  been  willing  to  buy  a  kind  of  business  like  breweries,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  the  management  of  which  they  entrust 


to  others,  is  evidence  that  they  are  more  or  less  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind.  The  transfer,  then,  of  such  large  sums  of  money 
as  we  have  above  been  enumerating  from  a  more  to  a  less  specu¬ 
lative  class,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon, 
speculative  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  probably  to  this 
is  largely  due  the  recent  quietude  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  Of 
course  we  do  not  forget  that  the  principal  influence  is  the  fear 
entertained  of  political  troubles  upon  the  Continent,  but  doubt¬ 
less  the  passing  over  of  such  immense  sums  from  a  more  specu¬ 
lative  to  a  less  speculative  class  has  a  considerable  influence,, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  breweries  are  only  one  of 
the  properties  which  have  been  converted  in  large  numbers  in. 
recent  years  into  limited  liability  concerns. 

The  main  cause  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  for  investment 
in  brewery  shares  and  stocks  is  of  course  the  high  prices  of 
all  sound  securities.  We  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
scarcity  of  sound  securities  this  spring,  in  the  fact  that,  while 
there  was  an  almost  universal  fear  of  war  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  our  own  Government  has  been  able  to  convert  its  Three 
per  Cents  into  Two  and  three-quarter  per  Cents,  which  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  will  become  Two  and  a  half  per  Cents, 
and  that  now  it  is  able  to  give  notice  that  it  will  pay  off  at 
par  in  twelve  months’  time  those  holders  of  the  Three  per 
Cents  who  refused  to  convert.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  low  yield  of  safe  securities.  Then  again,  as 
we  know,  debenture  and  preference  stocks  have  risen  to  a  price 
at  which  they  yield  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  to  the  investor, 
while  even  the  ordinary  stocks  of  British  railways  give  the 
purchasers  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  instead  of  from  5  to  6  per. 
cent,  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  saving  classes 
are  dissatisfied  with  these  low  rates  of  interest,  and  are  look¬ 
ing  out  in  every  direction  for  new  securities  that  will  give 
them  a  better  yield.  Foreign  Government  bonds,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  have  been  driven  by  the  speculators  of 
Berlin  and  Paris  to  extravagant  prices;  and  besides  there  is 
the  fear  that  a  great  war  may  play  havoc  with  the  finances 
of  several  Continental  countries.  American  railroad  mortgage 
bonds  have  been  largely  bought  of  late ;  but  unfortunately  the 
shares  are  still  discredited  by  the  bad  management  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  public  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  discover  any  investments  that  will  give 
them  what  they  think  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  when- 
they  are  offered  such  businesses  as  that  of  the  Messrs.  Guinness 
they  are  willing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  pay  prices  for  them 
that  even  the  Messrs.  Guinness  themselves  consider  extrava¬ 
gant.  The  Guinness  brewery,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
present  price  of  the  stock,  is  exceptionally  circumstanced.  It 
is  the  greatest  brewery  in  the  world,  and  practically  it  has 
got  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly.  Several  of  the  other 
great  breweries,  no  doubt,  also  are  doing  a  very  handsome 
business,  and  even  at  present  prices  may  give  a  return  with 
which  the  shareholders  may  be  fairly  satisfied.  But  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  the  breweries  that  have  been  con¬ 
verted  lately,  and  are  being  converted  at  the  present  time,  into 
limited  liability  Companies  which  the  investing  public  would  do 
well  to  examine  very  carefully  before  they  put  their  money  in 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the  public  show 
themselves  so  eager  to  get  brewery  shares,  brewery  shares 
should  be  offered  to  them  in  large  numbers ;  and  if  good  breweries 
are  not  forthcoming  in  the  requisite  number,  that  bad  breweries 
should  be  found.  The  public,  then,  should  be  cautious  in  choosing 
investments,  and  should  remember  that  there  are  breweries  and 
breweries,  and  that  while  some  may  give  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  money  others  are  likely  to  prove  a  loss.  There  are  perfectly 
good  reasons  why  the  owners  of  profitable  breweries  should  wish 
to  turn  them  into  limited  liability  Companies.  There  are  few 
private  individuals  rich  enough  to  buy  a  large  brewery,  and 
amongst  these  few  the  number  must  be  small  indeed  who  have 
either  the  wish  or  the  qualification  to  undertake  its  manage* 
ment.  Practically,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  great  brewery 
finds  it  impossible  without  serious  loss  to  dispose  of  his  business 
in  any  other  form  than  by  turning  it  into  a  limited  liability 
Company.  When  once  it  is  so  converted,  and  the  shares  have- 
obtained  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  realize  any  part  of  the  property  he  may  wish.  He  can 
retain  so  large  an  interest  in  the  brewery  as  will  practically 
leave  to  him  a  controlling  voice  in  its  management,  and  yet  he  may 
rest  content  that  when  occasion  arises  he  will  be  able  to  realize- 
the  property  speedily  and  without  loss.  If,  then,  either  through 
age  or  through  a  desire  for  greater  leisure,  or  through  the  wish  to 
provide  for  daughters  and  younger  sons,  a  brewery  owner  sees  it  to 
be  desirable  that  he  should  have  the  means  of  realizing  a  large 
portion  of  his  interest  in  the  brewer}',  the  best  and  surest  way  of, 
doing  so  is  by  converting  it  into  a  limited  liability  Company. 
There  is  nothing  then  suspicious  in  the  fact  that  a  brewery  is  so- 
converted  ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  suspicious  in  the  rush  to  con¬ 
vert  we  witness  at  present,  when  we  see  in  a  single  six  months 
more  breweries  turned  into  limited  liability  Companies  than  were 
so  turned  even  in  the  year  that  followed  the  success  of  the  Guinness 
conversion.  It  is  time  for  the  public  to  be  on  their  guard,  for 
they  may  be  very  sure  that  a  portion  of  the  business  offered  to  them 
will  not  bear  a  very  careful  scrutiny.  If,  however,  the  public  will 
exercise  due  caution  and  discrimination  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
conversion  of  these  concerns  into  limited  liability  Companies  may 
prove  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  vendors. 
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ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

IF  anything  could  invest  M.  Gounod’s  most  popular  work  with 
new  interest,  it  must  be  such  an  occasion  as  last  Saturday’s 
performance  of  Faust  at  Covent  Garden,  when  all  the  talents 
available  were  presented  in  combination,  and  orchestra  and  chorus 
showed  how  beneficial  is  experience  and  hard  work,  how — more 
than  is  usually  the  case — the  height  of  the  season  is  superior  to 
the  beginning.  The  Faust  of  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  and  the 
Mephistopheles  of  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  are  among  the  most 
imposing  impersonations  to  be  witnessed  on  the  operatic  stage. 
They  respond  to  the  exacting  demands  of  the  modern  ideal,  while 
they  delight  old  opera-goers  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  excel¬ 
lent  acting  as  in  the  least  degree  extenuating  indifferent  vocal  art. 
Happily,  while  it  abounds  in  opportunities  for  the  dramatic 
capacity  of  the  singer,  M.  Gounod’s  opera  is  of  the  kind  that  must 
always  appeal  to  gTeat  singers  and  lovers  of  music,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  belongs  to  both  the  MM.  de  Reszke  that  they  are  equally  im¬ 
pressive  as  vocalists  and  actors.  The  accession  to  the  cast  of  that 
complete  artist  and  admirable  singer,  M.  Lassalle,  in  the  part  of 
Valentine,  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  to  be  a  notable  gain  to 
the  most  dramatic  scene  in  the  opera.  We  have  never  heard  the 
scene  better  rendered,  or  presented  with  an  effect  so  electrical ;  the 
brothers  lie  Reszke  being  in  every  way  allies  worthy  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  M.  Lassalle’s  splendid  voice  and  exemplary  method. 
Those  who  can  recall  Mr.  Santley’s  memorable  appearance  as 
Valentine  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  the  delicate  business  of 
analysing  the  respective  merits  of  the  English  baritone  and  the 
French.  Each,  we  take  it,  must  be  considered  a  manifestation  of 
art  infinitely  removed  Irom  the  average  Valentine  of  the  opera. 
The  Margherita  ot  Mme.  Albani  has  been  fully  discussed  from 
time  to  time.  It  has,  among  other  good  points,  the  merit  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  on  Saturday  the  part  gained  considerably  upon 
previous  renderings  by  Mme.  Albani  through  a  more  temperate 
and,  on  the  whole,  judicious  play  of  gesture.  The  singer,  who 
was  in  excellent  voice,  was  exceptionally  admirable  through  all 
the  emotional  phases  of  the  music  in  the  Garden  scene.  Once 
more  the  singing  of  the  chorus  and  the  ensemble  of  the  opera  call 
for  recognition.  AYe  have  never  known  the  stirring  scene  of  the 
soldiers’  entrance  and  chorus,  with  the  varying  movements  of  the 
acclaiming  people,  given  with  so  much  truth  and  force  of  effect. 


REVIEWS. 


CALDERON’S  PLAYS.* 

EVEN  if  there  were  far  less  of  a  laudatory  character  to  be 
said  about  Mr.  Maccoll’s  Select  Plays  of  Calderon  than  must 
in  fairness  be  said,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  praise  for  having 
brought  it  out  at  all.  Spanish  has  of  late  years  been  much 
neglected  in  this  country.  At  a  time  when  the  study  of  modem 
languages  has  been  so  extended  at  the  Universities  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  even  dialects,  and  proposes  to  include  the  obscure  tongues 
of  obscure  peoples,  it  is  almost  scandalous  that  the  great  Penin¬ 
sular  languages  should  be  so  much  neglected  by  scholars.  The 
numerous  recent  translations  of  Don  Quixote  and  Mr.  Gibson’s 
versions  of  the  Viaye  and  the  Numantia  may  be  cited  as  proofs 
to  the  contrary ;  but  Cervantes  is  almost  one  of  us,  and  may  serve 
here  as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  Mr.  Maccolfs  book 
is,  we  trust,  a  sign  that  the  old  interest  in  Spanish  literature  is 
reviving,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  welcomed,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  so  bad  a  book  as  to  threaten  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
But  it  is  not  a  bad  book.  Whether  Mr.  Maccoll  has  made  the 
best  possible  selection  from  among  the  plays  of  the  great  Spanish 
romantic  dramatist  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  will  differ. 
Therefore,  whatever  objections  we  have  to  make  to  Mr.  Maccoll’s 
shall  be  made  with  the  proviso  that  it  is  not  unknown  to  us  how 
easily  the  literary  son  of  Adam  is  led  to  declare  that  best  which 
is,  in  fact,  only  more  to  his  own  taste,  and  to  do  so  without  add¬ 
ing  the  “  because  ”  which  distinguishes  the  Liebhaber  from  the 
Runstrichter.  With  this  qualification  we  proceed  to  express  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Maccoll  might  have  found  four  works  more  ex¬ 
haustively  illustrative  of  Calderon’s  genius  than  those  he  has 
chosen— to  wit,  El  Principe  Constante,  La  Vida  es  Sueiio,  El 
Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  and  El  Escondido  y  la  Tapada.  To  the  last 
there  is  no  objection  to  be  made.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
comedia  de  capa  y  espada,  and  if  one  of  half  a  dozen  others  might 
as  well  have  been  chosen,  no  other  has  a  much  better  claim  to°be 
here.  La  Vida  es  Sueiio  comes  in  as  of  right.  But  we  have  great 
doubts  as  to  the  Alcalde  de  Zalamea.  It  is  a  most  readable  play, 
with  a  degree  of  human  interest  and  a  truth  to  individual  charac¬ 
ter  rare  on  the  Spanish  stage.  For  these  reasons  it  is  excellent 
literature  ;  but  for  them  also  it  is  an  exceptional  work,  and  might, 
in  a  selection  meant  to  be  representative  of  Calderon,  have  been 
replaced  by  El  Medico  de  su  Honra  or  A  secreto  Ayravio  seer  eta 
Venyanza  or  La  Nina  de  Arias  Gomez.  As  regards  El  Principe 
Constante  we  have  no  doubt.  It  ought  to  have  been  rejected  in 
favour  of  an  auto,  not  because  it  is  not  a  fine  play  of  its  kind,  but 
because  it  contains  nothing  essentially  Calderonesque  which  is 
not  also  to  be  found  in  La  Vida  es  Sueiio,  in  any  of  the  three 
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dramas  of  love  and  jealousy  named,  or  even  in  parts  of  the  Alcalde 
de  Zalamea.  In  this  volume  it  occupies  the  place  of  something 
so  characteristic  that  the  want  of  it  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
selection  to  be  considered  fully  representative.  Mr.  Maccoll 
gives  his  reasons  for  deciding  'not  to  include  an  auto.  “The 
autos,'  he  says,  “  have  not  the  absolute  value  which  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  literature  of  the  first  order ;  their  effect  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  belief  of  the  reader  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  [Roman-Catholic  ?]  Church  and  the  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture.”  Now,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not 
take  away  the  representative  character  of  the  autos ;  but  we 
do  not  accept  Mr.  Maccoll’s  reasons  for  thinking  it  true.  If, 
as  he  himself  allows,  Calderon  threw  “his  whole  heart  and 
soul  ”  into  them  ;  if  “  he  triumphed  over  seemingly  intractable 
materials,  and  produced  a  really  dramatic  effect  ” ;  if  he  “  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  shadowy  characters  bursts  of  poetry  of  a 
most  striking  kind,”  surely  he  attained  to  as  high  a  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  as  his  genius  could  reach.  In  truth,  Mr.  Maccoll 
appears  to  have  judged  the  poetry  by  the  subject,  and  not  by  its 
essential  qualities.  He  confesses  as  much  when  he  says  that  “  to 
readers  to  whom  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  seems 
arbitrary  and  fantastic,  much  of  this  symbolism  is  inevitably  irri¬ 
tating  from  its  lack  of  reality,  rather  than  impressive.”  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Maccoll  does  not  like  the  divinity  of  the  autos,  and 
his  dislike  blinds  him  a  little  to  the  poetry — which  is  human,  but 
not  critical.  If  dramatic  works  cannot  rank  as  literature  of  the 
first  order  because  there  is  much  in  them  which  is  arbitrary  and 
fantastic  and  lacking  in  reality,  then  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
jealous  husbands,  the  servants,  yalanes,  and  damas,  and  old  men 
ot  the  romantic  plays  are  to  rank  before  the  shadowy  personages 
of  the  autos.  Sin  and  Death,  Despair,  Spiritual  Pride,  and  the 
Lusts  of  the  Flesh  are  as  real  entities  to  us  all  as  the  standing 
masks  of  Spanish  comedy.  To  some  they  are  even  more  real. 

Mr.  Maccoll  has  provided  his  book  with  a  preface,  introduc¬ 
tions  to  each  play,  and  notes.  The  last  are  mainlv  grammatical 
and  explanatory  of  the  text,  being  intended  to  help  the  beginner 
in  the  study.  To  him  they  should  be  a  real  assistance,  and  we 
have  not  noticed  one  which  will  be  a  mere  crib.  In  his  preface, 
Mr.  Maccoll  devotes  a  section  to  the  metres  of  the  Spanish 
comedia  which  will  be  found  useful  by  the  student.  The  wording 
of  the  beginning  of  this  passage  is  a  little  curious.  To  say  that 
“  the  Spanish  drama  can  boast  of  no  metre  of  its  own,”  and  “  that 
it  availed  itself  of  various  metres  already  in  existence  when  it 
took  form  and  shape,”  is  true,  but  so  it  would  be  of  the  French 
or  English.  The  Alexandrine  is  older  than  Montchrestien, 
and  blank  verse  than  the  Elizabethans.  Our  dramatic  lite¬ 
rature,  too,  has  used  other  metres  than  blank  verse — to  say 
nothing  of  its  free  employment  of  prose.  Mr.  Maccoll  only  meant 
to  say  that  no  metre,  not  even  the  octosyllabic  trochaic  assonant, 
dominates  the  Spanish  as  the  Alexandrine  does  the  French  or 
blank  verse  the  English  dramatic  literature.  In  this  passage  of 
his  preface  the  editor  has  had,  and  properly  acknowledges,  the 
guidance  of  the  Arte  Nuevo  de  fiacer  Comedias  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
This  name  brings  us  to  another  point  of  difference  with  Mr. 
Maccoll,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  late  writer  on  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture,  except  the  master  of  them  all,  M.  Morel-Fatio.  They 
compel  one  to  turn  for  Lope  de  Vega,  as  the  Spaniards  would  say. 
Mr.  Maccoll  distinctly  goes  out  of  his  way  more  than  once  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  his  own  man,  but  the  evidence  he  gives  for 
his  opinion  is  not  convincing.  It  amounts  to  this — that  Calderon 
redid  some  of  Lope’s  poorer  plays,  and  made  more  of  them  than 
the  inventor.  To  this  Mr.  Maccoll  supplies  an  answer  himself 
when  he  says  that  “  Of  course  it  is  open  to  Lope’s  admirers  to 
retort  that  Calderon  left  Lope’s  best  plays  untouched,  and  only 
remodelled  his  inferior  work.”  So  it  is ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to 
them  to  say  “  So  much  the  more  to  the  credit  of  Calderon’s  critical 
sagacity,"  as  Mr.  Maccoll  does.  Lope’s  men  are  entitled  to  rejoin 
that  the  remodelling  was  a  confession,  if  not  of  inferiority,  at 
least  of  pupilage.  But,  indeed,  would  it  not  be  well  if  all  men 
agreed  to  remember  Heine’s  fine  curse  on  the  shopkeeper  and 
peddling  criticism  which  weighs  and  measures  flame,  and  to 
give  up  comparing  the  inches  of  poets  ?  Calderon  was  a  master 
of  stage  effect,  and  had  withal  a  high  and  passionate  vein  all 
his  own.  His  place  is  sure;  but,  after  all,  Lope  came  first. 
He  fixed  the  form  of  the  Spanish  drama,  deliberately  and  after 
examining  and  rejecting  the  Senecan  model.  The  Arte  Nuevo  de 
hacer  Comedias  is  there  to  prove  that  he  was  an  artist  working 
with  a  definite  aim  and  thorough  knowledge  of  how  it  was  to  be 
obtained.  All  who  came  later — Rojas  and  Alarcon,  and  Moreto 
and  Calderon — were  necessarily  his  followers ;  and,  though  each 
had  his  own  spirit  and  qualities,  none  of  them  modified  Lope’s 
model.  _  Therefore  is  Lope  de  Vega  the  master,  leader  and  founder 
of  Spanish  dramatic  literature.  If  he  must  be  compared  with  his 
great  follower,  the  comparison  should  be  not  between  what  Lope 
did  in  his  haste  and  Calderon  at  his  best,  but  between  the  Estrella 
de  Sevilla,  for  instance,  and  the  Medico  de  su  Honra,  between 
the  Esclava  de  su  Galan  and  the  Escondido  y  la  Tapada.  When 
that  juxtaposition  is  made,  the  individuality  of  Calderon  will  not 
suffer;  but  his  superiority  in  the  technical  skill  of  the  dramaturge 
will  be  by  no  means  self-evident  So  much  must  be  said  to  un¬ 
burden  our  soul ;  but  we  have  no  serious  fear  that  Mr.  Maccoll 
will  greatly  mislead  any  reader  who  has  love  enough  and  under¬ 
standing  enough  of  stage  literature  to  fit  him  to  appreciate  the 
Spanish  drama.  In  the  main  lines  the  preface  is  thoroughly 
sound.  Mr.  Maccoll  points  out  with  adequate  precision  that  the 
Spanish  play  is  a  play  ot  action  rather  than  of  character,  and  he 
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the  Doctor’s  love  for  her,  and  induces  him  to  give  up  the 


supplies  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  stage  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  will  be  an  excellent  introduction  to  further  study.  For 
mere  accuracy’s  sake  he  might  have  said  that  the  comedia  de 
capa  y  espada  is,  in  fact,  genteel  comedy.  The  Caballero  de 
Capa  y  Espada  was  simply  the  man  about  town  in  Madrid — the 
gentleman  who  was  neither  officer  on  active  service,  soldier,  nor 
priest.  But  then  there  is  a  pleasant  flavour  of  romance  about  the 
words  cloak  and  sword  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose.  _ 

At  the  end  may  we  make  a  suggestion  to  all  future  editors  of 
Spanish — and,  indeed,  of  other — plays  ?  It  is  that  they  should 
imitate  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes’s  admirable  custom  of  keeping  the  stage 
before  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  was  writing  about  a  play.  Having 
duly  noticed  the  moral  tone  of  their  man,  his  faculty  for  character¬ 
drawing,  and  his  metres,  they  might  remember  that  a  play  is  a 
thing  meant  to  be  acted  on  a  stage.  To  show  its  merits  for  this 
purpose  it  is  not  enough  to  speak  generally  of  the  author’s  skill 
as  a  dramaturge  and  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages.  The  dramatic 
critic,  who,  like  other  critics,  ought  to  be  the  man  who  says 
“  because  ”  and  “  this  is  the  reason  why,”  must  not  get  off  so 
cheaply.  His  business  is  to  take  a  play,  to  go  through  it  scene 
by  scene  and  act  by  act,  showing  why  Scene  Two  naturally  grows 
out  of  Number  One,  and  leads  on  to  Three,  and  why  a  thing  done 
in  Scene  Five  of  the  First  Act  produces  its  due  effect  in  Scene 
Four  of  the  Second  Act.  Thus  may  he  get  at  the  heart  of  his 
author’s  mystery,  which  is  his  duty  as  a  critic.  Through  it  all 
he  should  keep  the  stage  before  his  own  eye  and  the  eye  of  his 
reader,  and  never  forget  how  a  thing  would  probably  look  when 
the  curtain  was  up.  In  this  way  the  acting  qualities  of  acting 
things  might  be  properly  tackled ;  as  it  is  the  literary  critic  of 
the  day — of  whom  we  desire  to  speak  with  profound  respect — - 
commonly  tells  us  everything  about  a  dramatic  author  except 
that  he  wrote  for  the  stage.  That  is  passed  over  as  a  detail  of  no 
consequence  compared  to  metres. 


NOVELS.* 

S  regards  style,  plot,  character-drawing — everything,  indeed, 
that  goes  to  create  a  good  novel — there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  five  stories  before  us  ;  but  the  name  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  has  a  ring  that  is  dear  and  familiar  to  the 
students  of  Gaboriau  and  M ontsipin.  This  is  perhaps  unfortunate 
for  the  author,  as  it  raises  hopes  which  he  cannot  fulfil.  The 
construction  of  the  book  is  decidedly  poor,  the  ability  to  interest 
the  reader  is  slight,  and  the  knowledge  of  American  manners  and 
ways  of  feeling,  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  work,  is 
slighter  still.  There  is  the  clumsy  device  of  an  Epilogue  and  a 
Prologue,  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  a  singular  being  of  many 
disappearances  and  more  names,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  dens  ex 
machind  at  the  critical  moment.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  merely 
the  account  of  how  a  French  manufacturer  called  Deblain  went 
over  to  Philadelphia  on  business,  and,  after  flirting  for  some  weeks 
with  Rhea  Panton,  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  host,  went  out 
riding  with  her  alone  one  day.  While  the  two  were  at  lunch 
together  in  the  arbour  of  a  wayside  inn,  they  were  confronted  by 
the  young  lady’s  uncle,  a  clergyman  of  some  persuasion,  and  his 
son/ likewise  a  suitor  for  Miss  Rhea  Panton’s  hand,  or  rather 
fortune,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  district.  IM  iss  Panton  was  then  in¬ 
formed  that  she  had  compromised  herself  by  riding  alone  with  her 
father’s  guest,  a  man  more  than  twice  her  own  age,  and  in  order 
to  retrieve  her  reputation,  must  allow  her  uncle  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  then  and  there.  The  boasted  liberty  of 
American  damsels  does  not  seem  worth  much  if  they  often  have 
to  pay  such  a  heavy  price  for  it ;  but  it  seems  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  the  enraged  uncle’s,  in  order  to 
put  Rhea  in  an  awkward  position  and  force  her  to  marry  her 
cousin.  This  ingenious  plot  falls  to  the  ground  j  Rhea  and 
M.  Deblain  are  then  and  there  made  one,  and  the  papa  when  he  is 
informed  smiles  agreeably.  Rhea  goes  back  with  her  husband 
to  France  and  the  constant  society  of  his  next-door  neighbour 
and  bosom  friend  Dr.  Piemen,  and  revolutionizes  the  small 
provincial  town  by  her  incessant  gaieties.  Her  husband,  though 
not  in  love  with  her,  is  good-natured  and  rich,  and  Rhea  is  soon 
assisted  in  her  pleasures  by  the  arrival  of  her  sister  Jenny,  whose 
husband  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  China.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  author  becomes  most  amusing.  He  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea  of  two  young  and  beautiful  women  who  preserve  their  self- 
respect  amidst  perfect  freedom  of  manners,  but  unluckily  he  is 
apparently  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  that  quality. 
When  Dr.  Piemen  suddenly  confesses  to  Rhea  his  passion  for  her, 
and  asks  her  to  return  it,  she  tells  him  calmly  that  she  has  long 
seen  it,  and  will  never  bring  dishonour  on  her  husband,  but  that 
had  she  met  the  Doctor  in  former  days,  no  other  man  could  have 
touched  her  heart.  This  high-minded  young  person  next  utilizes 
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dream  of  years  and  retire  from  the  candidature  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  her  husband,  who  would  then  have  to  take  her 
to  live  in  Paris.  After  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  one  day, 
when  she  finds  her  married  sister  Jenny  in  despair  at  the  idea 
of  her  husband’s  return,  and  reads  the  bundle  of  letters  which 
Jenny  thrusts  into  her  lap,  the  virtuous  Rhea  should  exclaim, 

“  with  comic  gravity,”  “  Oh,  the  poor  Colonel,”  and  go  on  to 
remark  that  it  was  “  charming,  delightful  !  ”  Few  corrupt 
ladies,  even  in  a  French  novel,  would  receive  similar  intel¬ 
ligence  in  a  similarly  unconcerned  way.  Mr.  Panton  and  his 
pious  brother-in-law  and  the  deus  ex  machind  are,  however, 
equally  complacent,  and  a  few  months  later,  when  J enny  is  going 
back  with  them  to  her  native  land,  permit  the  addition  of  a  “  pore 
small  baby  ”  to  the  party,  with  merely  a  smiling  apology  for  being 
so  stupid' as  not  to  understand.  The  poisoning  of  Deblain  by 
Piemen,  and  the  trial  of  Deblain’s  widow  for  the  crime,  take  up 
the  last  half  of  the  book,  which  is  as  dull  as  the  first.  The  trial 
is  conducted  in  a  curiously  slipshod  manner,  and  no  one  takes  any 
notice  of  the  fact  that  Mine.  Deblain  declares  that  she  has  spent 
the  night  of  her  husband’s  death  in  her  own  room,  when  her  own 
witnesses  prove  that  she  has  been  nine  miles  away,  assisting  at 
the  advent  of  the  “  pore  small  baby.”  From  these  specimens  it 
will  be  easy  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  book. 

The  Pillar  'House  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  The 
Pillars  of  the  House,  who  were  flesh  and  blood  pillars)  is  far  less 
pretentious,  and  is  pleasantly  told,  while  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  ingenuity  in  the  plot.  The  conception  of  a  weak-minded, 
harmless,  fragile  girl,  worn  out  by  struggling  with  poverty,  fall¬ 
ing  into  somnambulistic  habits,  and,  while  the  victim  of  a  horrid 
dream,  murdering  her  husband’s  hard  employer,  is  new  to  fiction. 
Her  husband,  who  is  the  only  person  who  has  access  at  night  to 
the  old  man,  and  who  gets  a  legacy  under  the  will,  is  suspected, 
and,  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  truth  himself,  works  first  with  the 
police,  and  then  after  them,  to  discover  the  real  murderer,  and  so 
clear  himself.  When  the  wife  comes  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  into 
the  old  man’s  room  one  night,  while  her  husband  is  examining  for 
the  hundredth  time  his  employer’s  papers,  clasping  in  her  hand  a 
sharp-pointed  foreign  dagger  which  has  long  been  lost,  the  truth 
suddenly  dawns  on  him. '  Miss  Severne  has  drawn  skilfully  and 
tenderly  his  struggle  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  horror  inspired 
by  her  unconscious  crime,  and  to  be  towards  her  what  he  was 
before,  when  he  thought  her  incapable  of  harming  a  fly.  There 
is  also  something  very  true  and  pathetic  in  the  contrast  between 
what  she  has  done  and  what  she  is,  and  the  gentle,  uncomplain¬ 
ing  way  in  which  she  accepts  the  change  in  her  husband’s  feelings — 
a  'change  which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  she  gradually  becomes 
aware  of.  His  conduct  under  the  circumstances  is  also  naturally 
described,  and  the  reader  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  young  man  is 
conscious  of  relief  when  the  strange  situation  comes  to  an  end, 
and  poor  Milly  falls  out  of  the  window  in  one  of  her  sleep-walk¬ 
ing  fits  and  kills  herself.  The  story  is  slight,  and  sleep-walking 
is  Zm  old  trick,  but  there  are  evidences  of  care  and  ability,  and 
Miss  Severne  may  do  better  things  yet. 

Helen  the  Novelist,  by  J.  W.  Sherer,  is  one  of  those  conven¬ 
tional  works  that  are  turned  out  by  the  thousand,  we  might 
almost  say  by  the  million,  in  which  ulsters  are  described  as 
“wrappers,”  and  people  hide  letters  in  their  bosoms,  instead 
of  putting  them  in  their  pockets.  Ladies’  pockets  are  cer¬ 
tainly  hard  to  find  nowadays,  but  the  process  of  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  a  dress,  particularly  if  the  arrangement  of  a  myste¬ 
rious  addition  called  a  waistcoat  is  also  necessary,  would  surely 
take  more  time  and  attract  more  attention.  The  characters 
are  apparently  taken  from  melodrama,  for  nowhere  else  would 
a  girl  of  nineteen  describe  her  lover  as  “  a  noble  young  spirit,” 
and  declare  her  intention  of  carrying  through  her  marriage  ( de 
convenance)  with  “an  offhand  mien.”  Nowhere,  too,  but  in  a 
melodrama  would  a  lady  with  a  son  of  twenty-three  think  of  going 
out  to  India  to  begin  a  career  as  a  singer,  or  (we  sincerely  hope) 
a  facetious  artist  exhibit  a  picture  of  a  man  going  to  church  to  be 
married  to  his  cook,  entitled  “The  Dish  ran  away  with  the 
Spoon.”  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  comic  element  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sherer.  "When  we  are  presumably  depressed  by  a  lengthy 
contemplation  of  the  woes  of  the  tragic  J ulia  and  her  “  noble 
young  spirit,”  who  walks  about  Regent  Street  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloalq  cheerfulness  is  restored  by  the  dialogues  and  proceedings 
of  a  page  generally  alluded  to  as  “  Master  Slade,”  and  a  maid-of- 
all-work  known  as  Hephzibah.  These  young  people  run  like  a 
silver  thread  through  the  story.  A  commonplace  English  bar¬ 
rister  may  have  his  eldest  daughter  marry  a  lord  and  elope  with 
a  baronet ;  his  two  sons  may  become  dissipated  and  be  forced  to 
exile  themselves  from  their  native  land  ;  his  youngest  daughter, 
his  “  sole  remaining  joy,”  may  accept  a  rich  man  whom  she  does 
not  love,  and  run  away  with  a  poor  one  whom  she  does  love  on  her 
wedding  day  (N.B. — The  jilted  swain  has  done  exactly  the  same 
thing),  but  Master  Slade  and  Hephzibah  are  always  there,  love- 
making  in  the  coalhole  or  cutting  jokes  on  the  staircase.  The 
heroine  herself  is  an  inoffensive  person,  who  begins  life  as  a 
governess,  and  ends  by  publishing  a  novel  on  half-profits  ;  but, 
except  that  she  wears  “  a  tasty  ribbon,”  she  only  acts  as  a  foil  to 
the  rest.  The  whole  book  strikes  the  reader  as  the  work  of  a 
novice,  and  of  a  novice  with  no  turn  for  novel-writing. 

Miss  Ilullali’s  story  is  free  from  the  faults  of  Helen  the 
Novelist,  but  it  is  flat  and  dull.  The  tale  is  listened  to,  but  not 
lived  in.  The  descriptions  of  Nassau  country  scenery  are  good ; 
and  the  characters  promise  well  to  start  with,  but  grow  sadly 
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feeble  in  their  journey  through  life,  and  flatness  settles  down 
upon  them.  Sabine  von  Vogelheim,  the  heroine,  a  high-spirited, 
clever,  and  beautiful  German  girl,  would  never  have  accepted  as 
her  husband  Kurt  von  Weide,  a  man  whom  she  had  only  seen 
three  times,  and  of  whom  she  knew  absolutely  nothing,  merely  to 
get  away  a  few  weeks  sooner  from  the  tyranny  of  the  house  where 
she  was  living  as  governess.  She  would  have  refused  him  in  any 
case,  but  more  especially  when  she  was  really  more  or  less  in 
love  with  her  cousin  Georg.  A  year  later  she  discovers  that 
Weide’s  urgency  to  make  her  his  wife  arose  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  his  grandfather’s  will,  he  was  bound  to  marry  before 
he  was  twenty-eight,  or  else  forfeit  most  of  his  property,  a  portion 
of  which  passed  to  Georg  von  Vogelheim,  whose  grandfather  had 
been  injured  by  the  Weides.  Sabine  at  once  declined  to  live  with 
him  any  longer,  as  was  quite  natural ;  but,  having  done  so,  she 
was  much  too  obstinate  a  person  to  have  lightly  given  up  her  own 
way.  Miss  Hullali  entirely  falsifies  her  whole  conception  by  the 
theatrical  reconciliation  of  Kurt  and  his  wife  on  the  hill-side 
when  both  are  seeking  to  save  Georg,  who  is  hiding  from  the 
consequences  of  forgery.  The  facts  which  led  to  their  separation 
were  as  true  as  ever,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
Sabine  should  own  herself  in  the  wrong  and  express  admiration 
of  her  husband’s  uprightness.  All  this  part  bears  marks  of  hurry, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Hullah  did  not  manage  to 
think  out  her  story  better. 

The  first  fifty  pages  of  A  More  Excellent  Way  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  rather  humorous.  An  earnest,  well-intentioned 
lady  of  about  thirty  is  much  dissatisfied  at  finding  herself  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  husband,  a  collector  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  of  India.  He  had  married  her  because  he  wanted  a 
wife,  and  she  seemed  a  suitable  one,  and  she,  like  many  other 
girls,  had  taken  him  a  great  deal  on  trust.  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
however,  found  to  her  cost  that,  though  her  husband  was 
excellent  in  every  respect,  she  did  not  make  much  difference  to 
him,  nor  did  he  expect  her  to  share  his  views  on  any  subject.  In 
fact,  the  bent  of  their  minds  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  natu¬ 
rally  differed ;  he  accepted  life  as  it  was,  she  was  always  trying 
to  probe  it  and  to  make  it  better.  At  last,  tired  of  her  usual 
employments,  she  routed  out  some  old  books  of  her  husband’s — 
Henan  and  authors  holding  similar  opinions — which  the  worthy 
Mr.  Hathaway  had  been  scarcely  conscious  he  possessed,  and 
read  them  with  eagerness.  The  result  of  her  studies  was  that 
she  became  shortly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  story  has  just  announced  the 
fact  to  her  husband,  feeling  that  here,  after  all,  was  a  per¬ 
petual  bond  of  union.  To  her  despair,  Mr.  Hathaway  laughed  at 
her  enthusiasm  and  deprecated  her  sincerity.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  a  man  not  to  go  to  church,  but  no  one  wished  his  wfife  to 
stay  away  or  to  raise  the  banner  of  Atheism  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Mrs.  Hathaway  argued  in  vain.  Her  husband  replied  by 
reasoning  which,  though  latent  in  many  people’s  minds,  is  seldom 
clothed  in  words,  and  the  lady,  who  logically  had  far  the  best  of 
it,  was  forced  to  give  in,  and  agreed  that  her  child  was  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  have  the  Bible  taught 
him — though  not  by  herself.  At  this  point  the  interest  of  the 
story  ceases.  Miss  Howell  becomes  wild  in  her  assertions  and 
biassed  in  her  arguments.  Her  freethinkers,  chiefly  represented  by 
Mrs.  Hathaway  and  her  son,  are  gentle  and  charitable ;  Christians, 
as  represent  ed  by  some  of  their  relations  and  the  Champney  s  family, 
are  self-seeking  and  hard.  The  question  of  Socialism  is  treated  in 
the  same  unfair  manner.  The  abominable  action  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  during  the  recent  riots  of  the  unemployed  is  magnified 
into  the  deliberate  proceedings  of  a  whole  club,  and  the  book, 
which  began  so  well,  descends  into  a  mere  one-sided  tract.  Of 
theological  novels  we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  but  no  one  wTho  was 
not  already  convinced  would  care  to  read  beyond  the  first  fifty 
pages  of  Miss  Howell’s  story. 


WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY.* 

nnillS  well-known  English  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  was 
J-  originally  published  in  parts,  of  which  the  first  saw  the 
light  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  completed  in  five 
volumes,  and  to  these  have  since  been  added  at  intervals  four 
large  volumes  of  Supplement.  The  work  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  science,  but  the  tide  of  discovery  has  flowed  so  rapidly 
that  a  new  edition,  and  not  merely  another  supplement,  has 
become  necessary.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Watts,  to 
whom  chemistry  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  Dictionary, 
but  also  for  an  English  translation  of  the  gigantic  “  Hand¬ 
book”  of  Gmelin  and  many  other  literary  labours,  compelled 
the  publishers  to  seek  for  new  editors,  able  and  willing  not 
only  to  revise,  but  in  great  part  to  rewrite,  the  book.  They 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  their  choice,  and  the  editors 
have  been  equally  fortunate  in  the  colleagues  they  have  been  able 
to  enlist.  The'  task  was  a  difficult  one.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  book  should  be  limited  to  four  volumes,  in  spite  of  the 
astonishing  increase  which  the  science  has  sustained  of  late  years, 

*  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Revised  and  entirely  rewritten  by 
H.  Forster  Morley,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  and  late  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Projector  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  4  vols.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Longmans.  1888. 


and  yet  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  full  and  detailed  to  satisfy 
the  wants,  not  only  of  advanced  students,  but  also  of  accomplished 
chemists.  The  difficulty  has  been  met  by  devices  which  merit 
our  approval,  although  we  cannot  but  regret  their  necessity.  I11 
the  first  place,  the  work  has  been  limited  to  pure  chemistry. 
Physics  is  very  properly  excluded,  except  in  its  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  to  chemistry.  Physical  constants  are,  however,  given  in 
every  important  case  and  in  great  profusion,  and  we  are  promised 
a  full  article,  by  several  hands,  on  Physical  Methods.  Techno¬ 
logical  chemistry  is  also  excluded,  and  this  would  be  a  very 
serious  drawback  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  book  but  that 
Professor  Thorpe  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  it  in  a  supplementary 
volume.  A  third  exclusion  has  reference  to  analytical  details. 
There  is  a  good  general  article  on  Analysis  by  Professor  Dittmar, 
and  leading  tests  and  quantitative  methods  are  shortly  described 
in  a  number  of  instances;  but  the  descriptions  are  confessedly 
imperfect,  and  the  reader  is  constantly  referred  to  special  treatises 
on  Analysis  for  full  information.  Doubtless  the  defect  was  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  defect,  for  analysis  is  a  very 
important  part  of  chemistry.  Finally,  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
space  has  wisely  been  saved  by  the  free  use  of  contractions.  So 
freely,  indeed,  have  abbreviations  been  employed  that  four  pages 
are  occupied  with  their  enumeration,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
mastered  by  the  reader  if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  text.  But 
a  dictionary  is  not  a  book  for  perusal,  and  this  Dictionary  is  not 
intended  for  beginners ;  so  that  we  welcome  the  somewhat  un¬ 
couth  style  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  matter  for  which  it 
makes  room. 

The  present  volume,  of  750  pages,  takes  us  down  to  the  letter  C, 
and  contains  many  valuable  and  important  articles.  The  chief 
contributors  are,  of  course,  the  editors— Mr.  Pattison  Muir  taking 
the  general  and  inorganic  and  Dr.  Morley  the  organic  portions. 
Each  editor  contributes  a  separate  introduction.  That  of  Mr. 
Muir  is  short,  but  that  of  Dr.  Morley  is  long  and  elaborate,  as  was 
fitting,  in  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  his  subject.  The 
latter,  which  requires  careful  study,  deals  with  the  symbols  used 
for  physical  constants,  the  nomenclature  of  ring  formulae,  the 
difficult  subject  of  ambiguous  and  discarded  names,  and  the  like. 
It  would  save  much  trouble  if  the  abbreviations  and  introductions 
could  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of  every  future  volume,  but  that, 
perhaps,  is  too  much  to  expect.  We  notice  with  satisfaction  that 
cross-references  are  abundant,  and  that  the  names  chiefly  used  are 
those  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  use  in 
their  journal. 

Of  the  longer  articles  in  the  volume  we  may  consider  first  those 
of  Mr.  Pattison  Muir.  One  of  the  most  important  is  headed 
“  Atomic  and  Molecular  Weights,”  in  which  the  pedigree  of  the 
modem  ideas  is  traced  from  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  while 
sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  each  stage  of  the 
development.  The  periodic  law  is  only  slightly  touched,  being 
reserved  for  a  separate  article,  but  it  is  made  the  basis  of 
an  excellent  table  of  the  elements,  in  which  the  experimental 
data  from  which  the  atomic  weights  have  been  fixed  are 
indicated.  What  is  commonly  called  the  equivalent  of  the 
element — that  is,  the  quantity  which  combines  with  1  of 
hydrogen  8  of  oxygen,  or  35*5  of  chlorine — is  here  and  else¬ 
where  called  its  combining  weight.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  this  application  of  the  phrase,  and  still  more  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  “atomicity”  is  used.  It  was  long  used 
instead  of  the  modern  and  more  convenient  term  “  valency  ” ;  but 
it  is  here  defined  as  denoting  “  the  number  of  atoms  in  any  specified 
gaseous  molecule,  usually  in  the  molecule  of  an  element  ” — an 
altogether  different  meaning,  and  one  which  will  be  apt  to  lead  to 
contusion.  Of  Mr.  Muir’s  more  practical  articles,  those  on 
Aluminium  and  Bismuth  may  be  cited  as  fair  examples  of  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done.  The  author’s  own 
researches  have  specially  fitted  him  for  the  description  of  the  last- 
named  element. 

Dr.  Morley's  articles  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
elaborate.  Among  the  longest  is  that  upon  azo-  compounds,  which 
is  clearly  although  succinctly  compiled.  They  are  so  numerous 
that  a  good  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  modern  chemistry  and  the 
enormous  labour  bestowed  upon  it  is  gained  by  a  bare  glance  at 
them.  The  amido-  and  bromo-  compounds  also  occupy  large  spaces 
in  the  volume.  They  are,  however,  broken  into  many  short  arti¬ 
cles.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  strict  alphabetical  classi¬ 
fication  is  in  regard  to  such  bodies  the  best.  The  chlorine  and 
bromine  derivatives  are  so  closely  allied  that  their  occurrence  in 
different  volumes  is  somewhat  inconvenient.  But  a  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  is  impossible,  and  perhaps  the  corresponding  advantages, 
which  are  obvious,  may  be  held  to  overbalance  the  defects  of  the 
|  system  here  adopted. 

Of  the  other  contributors  to  the  volume,  all  are  competent 
and  some  illustrious.  Mr.  Watts  had  completed  some  valuable 
articles  before  his  death,  and  these  have  been  printed  without 
important  change.  That  on  Acetic  Acid  is  a  good  example 
of  his  care,  skill,  and  exhaustive  knowledge.  We  have  already 
referred  to  Professor  Dittmar’s  article  on  Analysis.  It  is, 
of  course,  imperfect  and  by  no  means  supplies  the  place  of 
a  treatise,  but  it  is  valuable  in  its  way,  and  the  modern 
methods  of  gas  analysis  are  well  described.  The  editors  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  Professor  Lothar  Meyer,  of  Tubingen, 
for  “  Allotropy,”  Professor  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  for  “  Affinity,” 
Professor  Halliburton  for  “Blood,”  Professor  Japp  for  “Benzil” 
and  allied  bodies,  Professor  Meldola  for  “  Azo-  colouring 
Matters,”  Professor  Ramsey  for  “  Acids  ”  and  “  Alloys,”  Professor 
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Stevenson  for  “  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Poisonous  Alkaloids  ” 
— a  capital  essay,  in  which  Dragendorff’s  method  of  separation 
is  carefully  epitomized — Professor  Thorpe  for  “  Atmosphere,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pay  Lankester  for  “  Bacteria  ” — a  well-written  article,  hut 
somewhat  too  sketchy  for  great  practical  utility — and  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Cross,  A.  G.  Green,  J.  J.  Hood,  P.  T.  Plimpton,  C. 
O'Sullivan,  J.  J.  Thomson,  R.  Warrington,  and  C.  J.  Wilson  for 
special  subjects  with  which  they  were  specially  qualified  to  deal. 
With  such  a  staff"  of  writers  and  with  so  much  care  bestowed  upon 
it,  Watts's  Dictionary  will  retain  and  extend  its  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness. 


RECENT  RECORD  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS.* 

IflHIE  present  volume  of  the  translation  of  John  de  Wavrin's 
-L  Chronicles  answers  to  the  second  printed  volume  of  the 
French  text,  and  comprises  the  period  from  the  coronation  of 
Henry  IV.  of  England  to  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  of  France 
( 1 399— 1 432)-  To  those  who  have  difficulty  in  reading  old  French 
the  translation  will  be  welcome.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  like 
the  introduction  of  such  a  comparatively  modern  military  term  as 
“  bivouac  ”  ;  but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  style  is  easy  and 
spirited ,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  thus  interpreted,  the  best 
passages  of  Wavrin  should  not  become  as  well  known  as  those  of 
Froissart  and  Comines.  Though  he  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  long- 
winded,  Wavrin  nevertheless  possesses  much  of  Froissart’s  art  of 
apparently  eff  ortless  story-telling — an  art  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  the  last  great  practitioner  in  England,  and  which  has  been 
lost  in  recent  times  by  straining  after  sensational  effects.  Into  the 
question  of  Wavrin's  originality,  of  his  relation  to  the  Chronicque 
de  la  Traison,  to  Monstrelet,  or  to  the  continuator  of  Monstrelet, 
we  need  not  now  enter.  For  the  present,  we  are  content  to 
take  Wavrin  as  we  find  him.  For  part  of  the  period  of  history 
comprised  in  this  volume  he  was  a  contemporary,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  an  eye-witness.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  served  on  the 
French  side  at  Azincourt,  where  his  father  and  his  half-brother 
fell ;  and  in  writing  his  account  of  the  battle  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  compare  notes  with  another  Burgundian 
historian,  Saint-Remy,  or,  to  give  him  the  name  of  his  heraldic 
ollice,  Toison  d’or,  who  was  also  at  Azincourt,  but  on  the  English 
side.  The  dignity  of  history,  as  then  understood,  did  not  permit 
Wavrin  to  tell  us  how  he  individually  fared  on  that  terrible  day 
of  wbat  was  probably  his  initiation  into  war,  or  how  he  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  or  captivity  which  were  the  lot  of  so  many  on 
the  French  side.  But  there  are  touches  in  his  narrative  which 
show  personal  observation  or  personal  feeling  ;  as  when  he  tells  us 
how,  to  his  own  knowledge,  during  the  night  which  preceded  the 
battle,  hardly  a  single  horse  was  heard  to  neigh  throughout  the 
host,  and  how  the  French  held  this  to  be  of  evil  augury.  Though 
he  makes  no  set  lamentations,  there  is  a  pathetic  tone  throughout. 
It  “  was  a  great  pity  ” — it  “  was  a  pitiable  thing,”  he  naively, 
with  slight  variation  of  phrase,  repeats  again  and  again  as  he 
recounts  the  incidents  of  the  war,  some  of  them  indeed  painful 
enough ;  for  war  has  seldom  been  more  coldly  ferocious  than  it 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  tells  how,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  the  victorious  King  Henry  paused  upon  the  field- 
while  his  soldiers  were  occupied  in  putting  the  surviving  French 
out  of  pain — and  looked  upon  the  dead,  on  whom  the  plunderers 
of  the  night  had  already  done  their  work.  “  It  was  a  pitiable 
thing,”  again  breaks  out  Wavrin,  “  to  see  the  great  body  of  nobles 
who  were  there  slain  for  wishing  loyally  to  serve  their  sovereign 
lord  the  King  of  France.”  To  understand  this,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  WavriDS  and  other  lords  of  Picardy  were  in 
some  sort  voluntary  victims.  Their  immediate  lord  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  forbidden  them  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  King 
of  France ;  and  they  might  thus  without  loss  of  credit  have 
stayed  at  home.  But  loyalty  to  the  monarchy  prevailed,  and  they 
went  to  their  deaths.  Wavrin  gives  four  pages  (as  here  printed) 
to  enumerating  by  name  the  noble  dead ;  then,  with  a  sigh  of 
exhaustion  as  it  were,  he  abandons  the  task  : — 

If  I  were  to  write  down  by  name  and  surname  all  the  barons,  knights, 
esquires,  and  noble  men  that  fell  on  this  day,  I  should  put  down  too  many, 
but  to  come  to  an  end,  1  have  named  only  the  most  renowned  and  well- 
known  ;  for  so  many  noblemen  and  gentle  esquires  were  killed  that  it  was 
pitiable,  as  I  the  author  of  this  work  saw  with  my  eyes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the  early  impression 
left  by  that  day  of  horror  that  Wavrin,  though  a  soldier  for  some 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  does  not,  us  a  writer,  take  war  in  the 
light-hearted  spirit  of  John  le  Bel  or  Froissart.  “  The  pity  of  it” 

*  A  Collection  of  the  Chronicles  and  Ancient  Histories  of  Great  Britain, 
now  called  England.  By  John  de  Wavrin,  Lord  of  Forestel.  Translated 
bv  the  late  Sir  William  Hardy,  Knight,  F.S.A.,  and  Edward  L.  C.  1’. 
Hardy,  F.S.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Iiin,  Barrister-at-Law.  From  a.d.  1399  to 
a. n.  1422.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co. 

Bogeri  de  IV cadaver  Liber  qui  dicitur  Flores  Historiarum  ah  Anno 
Domini  MCLIV.  Annoque  Ilenrici  Anglorum  Regis  Secundi  Primo. 
The  Flowers  of  History.  By  Roger  de  Wendover.  From  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  1154,  and  the  First  Year  of  Henry  the  Second.  King  of  the  English. 
Edited  from  the  original  Manuscripts  by  Henry  G.  Hewlett,  Keeper  ot  the 
Records  of  the  Land  Revenue.  Vol.  II.  Published  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  Edinburgh  : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Dublin  1  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co. 


seems  to  have  been  more  present  to  him  than  it  wras  to  the 
chivalrous  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  some 
trace,  too,  in  him  of  the  growth  of  the  scientific  military  spirit 
which  in  time  would  scorn  the  mere  follies  of  chivalry.  After 
telling  of  a  gallant  course  with  lances  which  was  run  under  the 
walls  of  besieged  Rouen,  and  of  the  laud  and  honour  which  it 
brought  to  the  victorious  knight,  he  adds,  with  much  common 
sense,  “  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  such  passages  of  arms  could  profit 
neither  the  besiegers  nor  the  besieged,  except  for  the  renown  of 
tbeir  valiant  nobility.”  Yet  he  could  heartily  appreciate  a  good 
knight  when  he  made  himself  of  any  use — witness  his  account  of 
the  prowess  of  the  Burgundian  hero,  John  Villain,  in  the  battle 
near  Abbeville  in  1421.  At  that  time  the  Burgundians  were 
fighting  against  the  French — the  Dauphinists,  as  Wavrin  is  careful 
to  call  them — and  were  in  alliance  with  the  King  of  England. 
Henry  V.  receives  due,  though  perhaps  rather  reluctant,  admiration 
from  Wavrin  for  his  great  political  and  military  qualities ;  but  he 
is  not  set  in  an  amiable  light,  and  it  is  evident  that  our  chronicler 
shared  the  general  Continental  feeling  against  the  House  of  Lan¬ 
caster  as  usurpers.  In  the  last  words  of  the  book  with  which  this 
volume  ends,  even  while  he  commemorates  “  the  grand  conquests 
of  the  noble  King  Henry  of  England,”  he  reminds  tbe  reader  that 
King  Henry  the  father  was  “  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  the 
glorious  King  Richard,  and  the  author  of  his  sad  death  .  .  .  . 
Which  death  w-as  avenged  in  the  way  you  shall  afterwards  hear  in 
the  sixth  and  last  volume,  according  to  the  authority  which  says : 
de  male  acquisitis  non  gaudebit  tertius  heres.” 

The  second  volume  of  the  Flores  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  edited 
by  Mr.  Hewlett,  extends  over  the  period  from  1204  to  1230,  in¬ 
cluding,  therefore,  the  struggle  between  King  John  and  the  Barons. 
As  Roger  of  Wendover’s  work  is  well  known  in  the  late  Mr.  Coxe’s 
edition,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it  beyond  observing  that 
all  historical  students  will  be  glad  that  the  Record  Office  has 
given  them  an  improved  and  revised  text  of  a  chronicle  of  such 
importance. 


NATIVE  FLOWERS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

THIS  is  the  opening  part  of  a  large  subscription  work,  to  which 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  refer  again  when  it  is  completed. 
Mrs.  Charles  Hetley  is  evidently  a  worthy  follower  of  Miss  North, 
and  her  pictures  of  flowers  are  vivid  enough  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  accurate  enough  to  be  the  productions  of  that 
famous  botanical  pencil.  The  native  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  fast 
disappearing  ;  the  practice  of  burning  the  bush  tends  to  eradicate 
native  species,  and  English  flowers,  like  English  colonists,  are 
driving  the  aborigines  out  of  existence.  Such  books  as  Mr. 
Buchanan's  New  Zealand  Grasses,  and  the  present  more  casual  and 
aimless  selection,  will  one  of  these  days  be  found  to  be  the  only 
form  in  which  the  memory  of  many  extinct  species  is  preserved. 

The  specimens  given  in  Mrs.  Charles  Hetley ’s  first  instalment 
are  not  particularly  startling  in  colour  or  form.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  example  is  certainly  that  of  the  Mountain  Rata  ( Metrosideros 
lucida),  the  huge  tree  which  clothes  the  banks  of  the  fjords  in  the 
province  of  Otago,  and  at  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  is 
covered  with  a  fleece  of  brilliantly  scarlet  silky  blossoms  through 
January  and  February.  It  flowers  so  abundantly  that  the  whole 
forest  is  incarnadined  with  it  for  miles  together.  The  Nikau 
Palm,  of  the  North  Island,  with  its  cluster  of  pendulous  blossom 
looking  like  a  “  hand  ”  of  lilac  bananas,  must  be  very  striking  in 
its  native  woods.  The  great  snow-white  buttercup  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Alps  ( Ranunculus  Lyalin),  called  in  New  Zealand  the 
Mountain  Lily,  is,  according  to  Mrs.  Charles  Iletley,  the  largest 
ranunculus  in  the  world.  It  is  wonderful  how  interesting  a  thing 
or  a  fact  becomes  if  we  ourselves  have  had  the  pleasure  ot 
discovering  it ;  aud  we  ceased  to  wonder  why  our  artist  had 
admitted  among  her  picked  selection  of  flowers  the  very  plain  herb 
called  Lorantlms  Adamsii  when  we  discovered  that  it  is  a  new 
species,  and  has  never  been  figured  before.  We  wish  Mrs.  Charles 
Hetley  all  success,  and  we  hope  that,  when  she  has  done  with  the 
flowers,  she  will  turn  her  attention  to  the  singularly  beautiful 
ferns  of  New  Zealand. 


RAM  MOIIUN  ROY.f 

WHEN  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  first  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  London,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  he  was  at  once 
greeted  with  shouts  of  “  Tippoo  !  ”  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that,  besides  the  Arabs  of  the  street,  a  good  many  of  the  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  welcomed  the  first  Hindu  that  ever 
crossed  the  Dark  Water  could  not  have  answered  offhand  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  battle  of  Buxar  aud  the  massacre  of  Patna,  and 
that  they  were  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  the  two  rival  creeds 
of  India  Ram  Mohun  Roy  belonged.  But  his  life  and  character 
were  so  remarkable  and  the  notice  in  these  two  volumes  is  so 
meagre  and  imperfect  that  we  must  supply  the  deficiency  from 
other  authentic  sources.  Ram  Mohun  Iiai,  or  Roy,  as  the  title  is 

*  The  Native  Flowers  of  New  Zealand.  Illustrated  in  Colours.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Hetley.  Fart  I.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

f  The  English  Works  of  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Edited  by  Jogendra 
Chundra  Chose,  M.A.,  B.L.  Compiled  and  published  by  Ishan  Chundra 
Bose.  2  vols.  Calcutta:  Bliowanipore  Oriental  Press.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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commonly  spelt,  was  a  Bengali  Brahman.  Ilia  remote  ancestors 
had  never  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  though  his  grandfather 
held  some  appointment  at  Murshedabad  under  Suraj-Ud-Doula. 
His  father,  Ram  Kant  Rai,  being  ill  treated  by  the  Nawab,  left 
the  capital,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Burdwan,  where  he  had  an  ancestral  estate.  Here  Ram  Mohun 
was  born,  at  the  village  of  Radhanagar,  in  the  year  1774-  It  is 
quite  clear  that  his  mere  intellectual  abilities  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  He  studied  the  English,  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
languages  with  remarkable  success.  lie  was  one  of  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  the  neglected 
Bengali  language.  He  travelled  in  different  parts  of  India  and  re¬ 
sided  for  two  or  three  years  in  Thibet.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  entered  the  public  service 
in  one  of  those  Ministerial  appointments  which  at  that  period 
were  the  only  outlets  for  indigenous  talent.  He  first  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Rungpore  and  then  became  its 
Dewan.  In  the  present  day  the  title  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
Sar-rishtadar.  The  Dewan  of  the  Collectorate  was  its  head  per¬ 
manent  official.  However  often  the  Collector  might  be  changed, 
the  Dewan  would  not  be  removable  except  for  corruption,  or 
incompetency,  or  old  age.  The  district  of  Rungpore  has  only  of 
late  years  been  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization  by  the 
steamship  and  the  rail.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  an 
unpopular  and  inaccessible  place.  Luckily  the  Collector,  Mr.  John 
Digby,  took  a  fancy  to  the  learned  and  intelligent  Hindu,  who 
could  expound  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedantas,  and  who  wrote  and 
read  crabbed  Persian  manuscripts  as  well  as  a  Moulavi.  So  at 
the  age  of  forty,  when  Mr.  Digby  went  to  England  on  furlough, 
Ram  Mohun  came  down  to  Calcutta  to  live  on  a  competence.  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  who  has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  Hindu 
Theism  in  his  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India ,  remarks  that 
some  have  spitefully  accused  Ram  Mohun  of  augmenting  his  own 
legitimate  earnings  by  underhand  transactions.  And  in  an  article 
contributed  by  a  native  gentleman  to  the  Calcutta  Review  in  the 
year  1845  there  is  a  good  deal  of  insinuation  of  this  sort,  with  an 
ingenious  balancing  of  remote  probabilities  as  to  whether  Ram 
Mohun  was  proof  against  temptation,  or  whether,  “  like  Bacon,  he 
bought  and  sold  justice.”  There  is  really  no  need  to  resort  to  any 
surmises  of  this  kind.  The  Dewan  of  a  Collectorate  held  no 
judicial  office  and  could  not  promote  or  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
But  a  clever  Dewan,  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  the  English 
Collector,  might  have  many  means  of  adding  to  his  official 
emoluments  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  corruption.  That 
such  an  official  should  receive  Salami  or  presents  from  native 
landholders  on  festal  days  would  be  not  extraordinary  and  hardly 
irregular.  His  official  position  would  give  him  facilities  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  estates,  and  when  these  were  put  up  to 
auction  for  default  of  payment  of  the  public  revenue  he  would  know 
exactly  what  lands  to  bid  for  and  at  what  price.  Such  purchases  are 
generally  made  in  the  name  of  a  third  person,  are  very  common 
all  over  Bengal,  and  have  repeatedly  been  upheld  by  the  judicial 
tribunals.  In  fact  at  that  period  of  our  rule  fortunes  were  made 
by  native  officials  in  many  more  unorthodox  ways  than  those  in 
all  human  probability  adopted  by  the  Hindu  philosopher.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  we  say,  that  he  might  receive  presents  and 
honoraria,  buy  in  estates  at  auction,  and  yet  conduct  his  duties  as 
Dewan  with  good  faith  and  with  loyalty  to  his  employers.  After 
acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  our  revenue  system,  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  literature  and  to  reform.  He  wrote  letters ;  he 
published  pamphlets;  he  received  the  title  of  Raja  from  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it;  he  visited 
England,  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  1833,  and  became  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Englishmen  of  position  and  standing.  He 
was  about  to  try  the  mild  climate  of  Devonshire  for  the  winter 
of  1833  when  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 
September  of  that  year. 

His  English  writings,  which  are  mainly  controversial,  have, 
after  more  than  half  a  century,  been  collected  and  republished  in 
two  volumes  by  two  Bengali  gentlemen.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  one  has  collected  and  the  other  has  edited  this 
work.  It  makes  up  in  all  more  than  one  thousand  pages  of  print. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  volumes  will  find  many  readers  in  this 
country.  The  duty  of  editing  and  printing  has  been  fairly  dis¬ 
charged,  though  the  number  of  trivial  misprints  is  annoying.  We 
find  some  points  which  are  illustrated  by  notes  only  calculated  to 
mislead  and  perplex,  and  others  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
require  more  elucidation.  Several  of  the  papers  relate  to  matters 
which  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  to  legal  and  executive  reforms 
which  have  long  since  been  carried  out,  and  to  abuses  which  have 
yielded  to  influence  and  the  “  tendency  which  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness.”  But  we  find  no  fault  with  the  editors  for  not  making  a 
selection.  Ram  Mohun  Roy  was  not  only  the  first  reformer  of 
his  age,  but  he  was  a  model  to  his  countrymen  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  opponents  and  in  his  thorough  mastery  of  whatever 
he  took  in  hand.  Born  a  few  generations  earlier,  he  might  have 
become  the  preacher  of  a  new  form  of  Hinduism,  like  a  Nanak  or 
a  Kubir.  Coming  as  he  did  under  the  British  rule,  which  allowed 
free  speech  and  toleration,  he  had  recourse,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
platform  and  the  press.  There  was  nothing  turgid  or  bombastic 
in  his  style — nothing  which  could  suggest  that  “  slight  flavour 
of  contempt”  which  Colonel  Yule,  in  his  Glossary,  tells  us  is 
associated  with  the  title  of  Baboo.  It  was  Ram  Mohun's  lot 
to  figure  conspicuously  in  two  different  characters,  first  as  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Hindu  superstition  and  next  as  a  subtle 


disputant  with  Christian  ministers.  Fortified  with  Sanskrit,  he 
published  treatises  against  idolatry,  the  worship  of  innumerable 
gods  aud  goddesses,  the  exaltation  of  caste  over  the  plain  dictates 
of  morality,  the  shameful  indulgences  of  Hindu  Fakirs,  the 
cruelties  of  Kali,  the  indecencies  of  Krishna,  and  the  practice  of 
Suttee.  The  editor  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years  before  this  rite  was 
abolished  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  when  he  avers  that  the 
abolition  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 
Some  of  the  ablest  Englishmen  in  India,  in  the  Civil  Service  and 
out  of  it,  denounced  the  rite  and  the  weak  course  adopted  by 
Government,  with  consummate  earnestness,  logic,  and  eloquence, 
between  1S14  and  1829.  Ram  Mohun  was  found  on  the  right 
side,  but  he  was  only  one  of  a  band  of  true  reformers,  English  and 
native.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  Hindu  who  had  the 
courage  to  reprove  his  countrymen  for  debasing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Vedantas  would  become  popular.  But  he 
managed,  Sir  Monier  Williams  tells  us,  to  attract  “  a  number  of 
adherents  from  Hindus  and  Jaius  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influence.” 
And  he  established  a  society  for  spiritual  improvement  called  the 
Atmiya  Sabha,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Brahma  Samaj. 
About  the  year  1820  he  became  involved  in  a  long  dispute  with 
the  missionaries.  It  seems  that  he  published  a  selection  from  the 
four  Gospels,  entitled  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  in  English,  Sanskrit, 
and  Bengali,  from  which  he  had  excluded  everything  of  a 
miraculous  and  supernatural  character.  This,  of  course,  led  to  a 
reply  in  the  Friend  of  India,  at  that  time  and  for  many  years 
a  most  influential  journal,  from  one  who  signed  himself  “A 
Christian  Missionary.”  This  gentleman  applied  the  term  heathen 
to  his  antagonist,  and  generally  abused  Hinduism.  Hence  the 
letting  out  of  the  waters  of  strife,  and  the  dispute  was  prolonged 
by  Ram  Mohun  in  papers  styled  “  Appeals  to  the  Christian 
Public,”  and  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Friend  of  India  and  a 
vernacular  journal  called  the  Samachar  Darpan  or  Mirror  of 
Conduct.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Hindu  fought  his  battle 
with  earnestness,  dialectical  skill,  and  good  taste.  And  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  valuable,  as  showing  tbe  difficulties  which  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  may  present  to  those  whom  Archdeacon  Farrar 
describes  as  seekers  after  God.  To  the  missionary  of  the  present 
day,  arguing  with  an  acute  Mulla,  answering  an  obstructive 
Pundit,  or  persuading  a  young  Hiudu  who  has  thrown  off  his 
old  religion  without  taking  up  any  other  creed,  these  five  hundred 
pages  ought  to  prove  a  perfect  treasure.  The  many  excellent 
missionaries  of  various  denominations,  employed  all  over  the  East 
in  the  work  of  education,  civilization,  and  conversion,  are  often 
met  by  questions,  on  the  part  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Atonement.  And  they  may  be  thankful  to  have  such  doubts  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  in  the  form  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  a 
mind  of  singular  activity  and  candour.  We  have  no  room  for 
even  a  summary  of  the  arguments.  But  the  last  sentence  of 
these  essays  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  author's  temper  and 
style : — 

I  now  conclude  my  essay  by  offering  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  the  events  of  this  universe  for  having  unexpectedly  delivered  this 
country  from  the  long-continued  tyranny  of  its  former  rulers,  and  placed  it 
under  the  Government  of  the  English  ;  a  nation  who  are  not  only  blessed 
with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  but  also  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  promoting  liberty  and  social  happiness,  as  well  as  free  inquiry 
into  literary  and  religious  subjects  amongst  those  nations  to  which  their 
influence  extends. 

To  the  English  resident  in  India,  official  or  unofficial,  the  papers 
on  the  judicial  and  revenue  systems  will  be  more  interesting  than 
legal  disquisitions,  very  good  of  their  kind,  about  the  ancient 
rights  of  females  and  the  division  of  ancestral  property  among 
the  sons  of  Hindu  families.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Ram  Mohun 
Roy  was  averse  to  the  custom  favoured  by  many  strict  and 
orthodox  Hindus,  whereby  a  father  was  held  not  competent  to 
dispose  of  his  ancestral  property  without  the  sanction  of  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  whatever  he  might  do  with  property  acquired  by 
his  own  exertions  and  talents.  But  Ram  Mohun,  without  wishing 
to  disturb  the  foundations  of  society,  was  against  all  impediments 
to  the  free  transfer  of  property.  He  also  touches  on  the  question 
whether  wills  and  testaments  were  known  to  the  old  Hindu 
lawyers,  or  whether  they  came  in  with  the  Cornwallis  system  and 
our  judicial  tribunals.  It  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  if  the  actual 
form  of  any  testamentary  disposition  was  unknown  previous  to 
the  British  rule,  Hindu  fathers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
termining  the  devolution  of  property  by  what  they  termed  deeds 
of  gift  or  partition. 

From  these  disputed  and  abstruse  points  we  turn  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  system.  Here  we  can  easily 
imagine  some  ardent  legislator  of  our  days  laying  a  formidable 
indictment  against  the  Government  of  India.  But  nearly  every 
suggestion,  either  politic  or  practicable,  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  patient  legislation  of  the  past  sixty  years.  The  author  com¬ 
plained  justly  of  the  endless  appeals,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
law  on  the  part  of  the  English  judges,  the  union  of  incompatible 
offices  in  the  same  individual,  the  enormous  size  of  many  districts, 
the  inadequate  number  of  tribunals,  the  insufficient  salaries  of 
natives,  the  prevalence  of  forgery,  the  law's  delay,  the  absence 
of  registration  of  title,  and  divers  other  matters.  With  almost 
every  one  of  these  imperfections  the  true,  patient  reformer  has 
effectively  dealt.  Districts  have  been  divided  and  subdivided. 
English  judges  are  now  familiar  with  the  vernacular  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  have  at  their  command  admirable  Codes  of  Procedure 
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and  of  Substantive  Lav,-.  Registration  of  titles  is  becoming  com¬ 
mon  in  many  districts.  Natives  sit  in  the  High  Courts. of  the 
Presidencies  on  the  same  bench  with  civilian  and  banister  judges. 
And  many  of  the  subordinate  judicial  tribunals  are  presided  over 
by  a  new  race  of  native  judges,  conversant  with  English,  skilled  in 
law  and  practice,  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  Reforms  in 
revenue  matters,  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  especially,  take,  longer 
time  and  are  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than  judicial  im¬ 
provements.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  contentment,  if  not  the 
prosperity,  of  the  cultivating  classes  is  assured  for  a  generation 
or  so  by  the  detailed  methods  of  Survey  and  Settlement.  In 
Bengal  and  Behar,  as  Ram  Mohun  Roy  pointed  out  in  the  year 
1831,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tenant-proprietors  and  of 
other  cultivators  had  been  guarded  in  theory  by  the  laws  of  1793, 
but  had  never  been  protected  in  practice.  This  pledge  had  to  be 
redeemed,  after  much  angry  discussion  and  recrimination,  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Canning  in  1859,  and  recently  by  that  of  Lord 
Ripon  and  his  successor.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  one  who  had 
seen  revenue  collected  and  rent  suits  tried  under  the  Cornwallis 
Code,  standing  up  for  the  proprietary  rights  of  Hindus,  Kaivartts, 
Kopalis,  Pods,  and  Teors,  as  well  as  Mohammedan  agriculturists. 
This  particular  paper  also  brings  to  light  a  fact  very  olten  conve¬ 
niently  slurred  over  or  forgotten.  The  landholder  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  thought  amply  remunerated  if  his  net  rent 
was  one-tenth  of  that  paid  by  the  cultivator.  In  other  words, 
the  theory  was  that  the  Ryot  took  half  the  profits  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  other  half,  nine-tenths  were  to  go  to  the  Government 
and  only  one-tenth  to  the  landlord.  These  proportions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  have  been  materially  altered  by  extended  cul¬ 
tivation,  enhanced  rents,  and  general  competition,  in  favour  of  the 
Zemindar.  The  editor,  by  the  way, displays  a  remarkable  igno¬ 
rance  of  our  Revenue  Code  when  he  says  that  “  the  Regulation 
about  the  resumption  of  land  held  free  of  taxation  is  still  in  force.’ 
He  ought  to  know  that  the  said  law  has  been  inoperative  for  the 
last  five-and-forty  years  at  least,  when  the  inquiry  into  valid 
and  invalid  grants  was  brought  to  a  close. 

That  a  man  of  good  sense  and  judgment  should  be  so  far  thrown 
off  his  balance  as  to  hail  with  acclamation  and  wonder  the  grant 
of  a  constitution  to  such  a  country  as  Spain  is  excusable.  On 
most  other  subjects  Ram  Mohun’s  opinions  were  sound.  Ilis 
doubts  were  honest  and  his  criticisms  usually  fair.  He  sums  up 
dispassionately  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  free  admission 
of  Englishmen  as  Residents  in  the  interior ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
we  should  find  in  one  of  his  essays  an  argument  bearing  directly 
on  the  Irish  question  of  our  own  time.  "Writing  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian  Professor  at  Harvard,  U.S.,  he  prays  for 
the  Perpetual  Union  of  all  the  States  under  one  general  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  adds,  “  Would  not  the  glory  of  England  soon  be 
dimmed  were  Scotland  and  Ireland  separated  from  her  ?  The 
important  rich  and  populous  province  ot  which  Ram  Mohun  was 
a  native  has  since  his  day  produced,  amongst  sundry-  clamorous 
orators,  a  few  genuine  reformers  and  many  excellent  public  ser¬ 
vants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bose  and  Ghose,  instead  of  re¬ 
peating  stale  arguments  on  English  platforms,  may  henceforth 
endeavour  to  wean  their  countrymen  in  India  from  malpractices 
scarcely  less  disgraceful  than  widow-burning  and  the  worship  of 
grotesque  and  misshapen  logs  of  wood. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

IT  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  appearance  of  a  really 
scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Lea’s  volumes.  He  has  chosen  a  subject 
of  extreme  interest  and  importance,  and  has  treated  it  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  erudition,  while 
he  has  at  the  same  time  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  book, 
well  arranged,  full  of  iucident,  and  vigorously  yvritten.  Ike 
references  given  in  his  footnotes  display  an  acquaintance  with  a 
vast  mass  of  historical  authorities,  and  argue  extraordinary  dili¬ 
gence  in  research.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say-  that  he  has 
made  a  most  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  his  work  will  be  valued  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  knowledge  that  his  readers  already  have  of  the  period 
on  which  he  writes.  The  medueval  Inquisition,  the  subject  of  his 
present  volumes,  was  not,  he  points  out,  an  arbitrarily  devised 
institution,  fully  organized,  and  imposed  on  society  at  some  one 
date  ;  it  was  organized  gradually,  and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
«  mutual  reaction  of  certain  social  forces.”  Among  these  forces  he 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  corruptions  prevalent  in  the  Church  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  He  fears  that  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church  at  this  period  is  “  perhaps  too  unrelieved  in  its  black¬ 
ness.”  While  its  details  are  strictly  accurate,  the  general  effect 
is,  we  think,  somewhat  exaggerated;  for  considerable  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses  is  largely  derived  from  the  indignant  protests  of  churchmen 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils.  Most  of  our  authorities  for  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Church  are  therefore  witnesses  to  the  earnest  and 
repeated  efforts  that  were  made  by  many  of  its  officers  to  resist 
what  was  evil  and  enforce  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  practice. 
Nor  should  the  condition  of  the  clergy  at  any  period  be  estimated 
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apart  from  the  general  condition  of  contemporary  society.  The  his¬ 
torian  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  people  is  bound  to  consider,  not  so  much  whether  the  Church 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes,  acting  up  to  the  precepts  of 
its  Founder,  as  whether,  in  spite  of  abuses,  it  was  inculcating  a 
higher  morality  than  that  which  prevailed  among  the  laity.  A 
feeling  that  the  clergy  were  not  fulfilling  their  duty  no  doubt 
entered  largely  into  the  heresies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  same 
time,  these  heresies  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  the  outcome 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  they  were  in  many  cases  at  least  revolts 
against  social  order,  and  owed  their  extension  to  the  “  deep  and 
hopeless  misery  which  oppressed  the  mass  of  the  people.”  They 
were  dangerous  to  political  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
and  though  anti-sacerdotalism  held  a  prominent  place  in  these 
movements,  their  causes  lay  deeper  than  discontent  “  at  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  men  who  represented  the  Church  before  the  people, 
and  the  use  they  made  of  their  power.”  Mr.  Lea  notes  this,  but 
at  the  same  time  scarcely  puts  it  sufficiently  forward.  He  gives 
a  masterly  account  of  the  rise  and  character  of  the  heretics 
who,  like  the  Waldenses,  held  fast  all  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catkari  who  were  infected  with  Manichseism. 
In  speaking  both  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Cathari,  he  expresses 
an  utter  disbelief  in  the  stories  of  the  sexual  immorality  popu¬ 
larly  imputed  to  the  heretics,  and  points  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  such  matters  in  any  of  the  proceedings  against  them. 
After  exhibiting  the  causes  that  for  a  time  rendered  the  Church 
powerless  against  the  Cathari  in  Southern  France,  and  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  that  would  have  followed  the  triumph  of  Catharism, 
he  relates  the  history  of  the  Albigensian  Crusades,  marking  the 
racial  and  political  as  well  as  the  religious  aspects  of  the  war, 
and  bringing  out  with  considerable  force  the  turning-points  in  the 
struggle  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors  on  either  side. 
Just^at  the  time  that  the  Church  was  called  on  to  combat  with 
this  dangerous  attack  on  its  supremacy,  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  which  at  once  increased 
its  hold  upon  the  people  and  supplied  the  Holy  See  with  a  “  militia 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  the  laithtul  and  devoted  to  its  exclusive 
service.”  In  the  Mendicant  Orders  the  Church  found  the  most 
effectual  means  of  suppressing  heresy.  Not  that  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  these  Orders  it  had  no  machinery  which  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose ;  for,  owing  to  its  adoption  of  the  processes  of  the 
imperial  jurisprudence,  a  more  complete  system  of  inquest  prevailed 
in  the  episcopal  Courts  than  in  the  Courts  of  feudal  or  customary 
law.  But  the  bishops  were  slothful  or  occupied  with  secular 
concerns ;  and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  episcopal  Inquisi¬ 
tion  was  a  cumbrous  weapon  and  ill  suited  to  the  conflict  into 
which  the  Church  was  entering.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  which  the  new  Orders  were  called  upon  to  conduct.  Mr. 
Lea  exposes  the  error  of  the  Roman  tradition  which  makes 
Dominic  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  first  Inquisitor- 
General;  he  shows  that  the  legislation  of  Frederic  II.  caused  the 
persecution  of  heretics  to  become  part  of  the  public  law  of  Western 
Christendom,  that  Gregory  IX.  sought  to  enforce  this  legisla¬ 
tion  by  transferring  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  and  that  the  new  machinery  was  not  “  defi¬ 
nitely  projected  and  founded,  but  was  moulded  step  by  step  out  of 
the  materials  which  lay  nearest  to  hand,  fitted  for  the  object  to  be 

attained.”  . 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Lea’s  first  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  working  of  the  Inquisition,  its  method 
of  procedure,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  condemned. 
Theoretically,  the  single  aim  of  the  Inquisitor  was  to  check  heresy 
by  the  conversion  of  the  heretic  and  the  correction  of  the  soul  of 
the  penitent ;  he  had  no  power  to  pass  sentence  by  himself,  and 
could  not  impose  any  heavier  penance  than  imprisonment,  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Court,  was  not  a  punishment, 
but  an  opportunity  for  gaining  Divine  pardon.  Yet  the  apparently 
benign  character  of  his  jurisdiction  was  a  ghastly  fiction.  In  the 
endeavour  to  convince  the  alleged  heretic  ot  his  sin  the  Inquisitor, 
who  was  at  once  prosecutor  and  judge,  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
any  means,  however  vile  and  inhuman,  that  might  establish  his 
case.  The  assembly  of  experts,  who  met  to  consult  on  the  sen¬ 
tence,  was  a  mere  form,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  famous 
autodefe  ;  the  inquisitorial  penances  were  really  cruel  and  de¬ 
gradin'*  punishments,  and  the  secular  power  was  ready  to  inflict 
death  by  burning  on  the  obstinate  or  relapsed  heretic,  troin  whom 
as  a  non-Catholic  the  protection  of  the  Church  was  withdiawn. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lea  believes,  and  brings  forward  good 
reason  for  his  belief,  that  the  number  of  those  who  were  burnt 
for  heresy  was  considerably  less  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

Havin'*  thus  fully  described  the  origin,  organization,  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mediaeval  Inquisition,  Mr.  Lea  proceeds  in  his  second 
volume  to  trace  its  history  in  the  several  btates  of  Latin  Christen¬ 
dom  It  did  not  make  good  its  footing  in  Languedoc,  its  earliest 
home,  without  a  fierce  struggle.  There,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  it 
had  it3  martyrs.  The  Dominicans  were  expelled  from  Narbonne 
and  Toulouse  ;  but  no  defeat  quenched  their  fanatical  zeal.  At 
last  the  people  were  driven  to  desperation  ;  and  in  1242  a  party  of 
armed  men  set  on  the  Inquisitor  Guillem  Arnaud  and  his  company 
and  slew  them  at  Avignonet.  The  massacre  was  a  blunder,  and 
led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  in  helping  to  bring 
Languedoc  under  the  power  of  the  French  king  the  Inquisition  was, 
it  is  well  remarked,  exalting  an  authority  which  soon  became  strong 
enough  to  reduce  it  to  insignificance;  and  the  notices  given  here  ot 
the  checks  that  it  received  in  Languedoc  from  Philip  the  Hardy 
and  Philip  the  Fair  are  important  as  manifestations  of  the  royal 
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supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Iu  France  tlie  Holy  Office 
became  an  affair  of  State.  In  England  it  bad  no  place,  save  during 
the  process  against  the  Templars.  In  Aragon,  where  there  was  little 
heresy,  it  was  generally  inactive,  and  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
Cortes;  Castile  was  free  from  its  presence.  Venice  made  it  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  on  the  Signoria.  Its  success  was  assured  in  the 
cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  by  the  murder  of  Peter 
Martyr  ;  but,  though  the  victory  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  followed 
by  its  establishment  in  Naples,  it  had  little  power  either  there 
or  in  Sicily.  Mr.  Lea  has  thoroughly  worked  out  the  Church's 
struggle  with  the  heretics  of  the  Slavic  lands  to  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  home  of  Catharism  ;  and  we  commend  his  comments 
on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Freeman  and  his  followers. 
Catholic,  Catharan,  and  Greek  were,  he  remarks,  busily  engaged 
in  internecine  quarrels,  and  were  all  equally  ready  to  help  the 
invader,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  gain  some  petty  advantage  for 
themselves ;  indeed  “  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  rule  of 
Islam  was  not,  after  all,  an  improvement  on  the  state  of  virtual 
anarchy  which  it  replaced.  To  the  peasantry  it  offered  itself 
rather  as  a  deliverance.”  In  Germany  the  cruelties  of  Conrad  of 
Marburg,  the  tormentor  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the  martyrs 
for  the  cause  of  the  Inquisition,  produced  a  long  reaction.  The 
Inquisition  was  not  established  on  German  soil  until  the  time 
when  it  had  lost  its  power  in  the  lands  where  it  had  been 
strongest.  Indeed  it  never  struck  much  root  there,  though  an 
interesting  record  is  given  of  the  persecution  of  the  Beghards.  The 
volume  ends  with  a  chapter  on  the  martyrdom  of  IIuss,  and  the 
struggle  with  his  followers  in  Bohemia.  Mr.  Lea  points  out  the 
futility  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  safe-conduct  given  to  IIuss  by  the  Emperor;  he 
shows  that  the  proceedings  against  Huss  were  inquisitorial,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  technical  necessity  of  confession  in  abjuration, 
he  was  “  condemned  for  heresies  he  had  never  held  rather  than  for 
those  he  had  taught.”  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  doings 
of  the  Inquisition  in  special  fields  of  action,  and  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Franciscans,  the  strife  be¬ 
tween  the  Conventuals  and  the  Spirituals,  the  doctrine  of  the 
“Everlasting  Gospel,”  and  the  persecution  of  the  Joachitic  sec¬ 
taries.  The  Joachitic  teaching  as  to  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
leads  to  a  description  of  certain  strange  outbreaks  of  heresy  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  worship  of  Guglielma,  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
idiotic  Segarelli,  and  the  pretensions  of  Dolcino,  whose  extraordi¬ 
nary  resistance  to  three  crusading  armies  caused  Dante  to  represent 
him  as  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Mahomet.  The  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  Franciscan  Order  is  completed  by  the  history  of  the 
bitter  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Fraticelli  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  poverty.  Accusations  of  heresy  were  largely  used  in  quarrels, 
in  some  cases  as  weapons  to  crush  the  opponents  of  the  Church  or 
the  Roman  See,  in  others  for  the  benefit  of  temporal  sovereigns. 
After  illustrating  by  various  examples  the  important  part  played 
by  the  Inquisition  when  working  as  a  political  agency  on  behalf 
of  the  Church,  Mr.  Lea  passes  to  the  use  that  was  occasionally 
made  of  it  by  secular  potentates,  and  enters  fully  into  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  and  the  cases  of  Jean  Petit 
and  Joan  of  Arc.  Iu  his  sketch  of  the  Maid's  career  he  main¬ 
tains  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  she  considered 
that  her  mission  ended  with  the  coronation  of  Charles,  and  that 
the  story  is  probably  “  part  of  her  legend,”  invented  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration.  Her  trial  was  inquisitorial ;  it  was 
urged  on  by  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  supplanted  the 
Inquisition  in  the  investigation  of  heresy  in  France,  and  after 
some  difficulty  a  deputy  of  the  Inquisition  was  prevailed  on  to 
give  validity  to  the  proceedings  by  presiding  over  the  Court  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  We  cannot  do  more 
than  notice  Mr.  Lea’s  interesting  chapters  on  the  sorcery  and 
occult-arts  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  the  new  witchcraft,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  worship  of  Satan  in  the  Sabbat,  which  arose  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Many  instances  are  given  of  the  action  of 
the  Inquisition  in  these  fields ;  it  was  not  altogether  successful, 
for  persecution  certainly  stimulated  superstition  and  extended  the 
beliefs  that  it  aimed  to  eradicate.  The  points  we  have  touched 
on  barely  suffice  to  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  Mr.  Lea's 
work.  We  shall  be  content  if  we  succeed  in  recommending  it  to 
our  readers  as  a  most  learned  and  attractive  book  on  a  subject 
that  deeply  concerns  the  social,  intellectual,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


IRISH  LACE-MAKING.* 

IT  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  lace-making  industry  that  good 
lace  is  never  allowed  to  wear  out,  being  hoarded  and  repaired 
over  and  over  again  during  many  generations ;  in  fact,  in  the  large 
towns  it  is  most  useful  in  supporting  quite  an  army  of  lace- 
menders,  much  to  the  detriment  of  original  producers.  Moreover, 
in  this  century  the  demand  for  it  is  much  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  hideous  and  uupicturesque  garments  of  the  male  sex,  whose 
present  fashion  of  attire  has  lasted  so  long  that  we  doubt  its  ever 
changing  now.  All  this,  we  are  afraid,  will  prevent  the  making 
of  valuable  lace  from  becoming  again  the  flourishing  trade  it  has 

*  A  Renascence  of  the  Irish  Art  of  Lace-Making.  Illustrated  by  Photo¬ 
graphic  Reproductions  of  Irish  Laces  made  from  New  and  Specially 
Designed  Patterns.  With  Introductory  Notes  and  Descriptions  by  A.  S.  C. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  i838. 


been  in  the  good  old  times  of  lace  ruffles ;  .although,  curiously 
enough,  the  present  Irish  industry  is  of  a  much  later  growth  than 
those  days,  having  been  introduced  by  philanthropists  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

A  Renascence  of  the  Irish  Art  of  Lace-Making  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  give  a  history  of  Irish  lace,  but  in  the  preliminary  chapter 
simply  calls  itself  a  nineteenth-century  pattern-book,  which  desig¬ 
nation  it  carries  out  satisfactorily,  though  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  rather  high-flown  tirade  against  fashion.  If  any¬ 
thing  can  help  the  revival  of  the  industry  this  little  brochure  is- 
likely  to  do  so.  It  contains  some  exquisite  illustrations  by  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  many  new  and  effective  designs ;  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  in  a  few  of  them  the  desire  to  give  artistic  effect 
and  the  softness  characteristic  of  lace  has  resulted  in  too  blurred  a 
representation — indeed,  in  some  of  the  illustrations  the  ground¬ 
work  of  t  he  pattern  is  entirely  left  to  the  imagination.  Ireland 
has  great  advantages  in  any  industry  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the 
conventual  system  and  the  quiet  and  leisure  the  nuns  are  able  to 
command,  which  must,  we  think,  heavily  handicap  lace-making  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  letterpress  accom¬ 
panying  these  patterns  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  number  are 
worked  under  the  nuns’  supervision,  a  few  of  them  even  from 
their  own  drawings  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  designs  come  from 
the  local  schools  of  art.  According  to  the  report  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  general  want  which  is  felt  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  of 
a  regular  supply  of  these  well-drawn  and  well-composed  patterns,, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  from  the  schools  of  art  through¬ 
out  the  country ;  and,  from  what  we  see  in  these  illustrations, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  system  would  be  successful  in 
attracting  intelligent  purchasers,  and  in  the  end  make  the  laca 
industry  lucrative  as  well  as  beautiful. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GRAYLING.* 

“  Y\F  which,  if  thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned  man,  then 
I  here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent  judge,”  is  the  happy 
quotation  from  Isaac  Walton  which  the  author  of  The  Book  of  the 
Grayling  stamps  in  golden  type  upon  the  cover  of  his  work.  It 
is  needless  to  assert  that  the  Saturday  Reviewer  is  never  “  sour- 
complexioned  ”  or  “  severe  ”  with  a  book  which  deserves  commen¬ 
dation  ;  that  the  “  smitings  ”  which,  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
readers,  he  must  sometimes  administer  are  almost  invariably 
“  friendly  ” ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  a  book  is  mischievous  or 
worthless,  or  when  for  some  other  sufficient  cause  it  never  should 
have  appeared  at  all,  that  he  lays  aside  his  usual  forbearance,  and, 
chiefly  for  the  author's  good,  treats  the  volume  according  to  its 
demerits;  and  if  Mr.  Pritt  had  been  compelled  to  read  the  foolish 
and  pretentious  books  on  fish  and  fishing  that  have  at  one  time  oil- 
other  lain  upon  our  table,  the  lucubrations  of  authors  (!)  who,  in 
some  instances,  have  had  no  more  brains  or  practical  experience 
for  their  self-imposed  task  than  had  the  paste  and  scissors  which 
formed  almost  their  only  qualification,  and  in  others  have  devoted 
practical  knowledge  and  abilities  worthy  of  better  things  to  the 
vulgar  work  of  puffing  some  tackle-maker’s  wares,  he  would  not 
have  suggested  that  his  critic  would  be  “  sour-complexioned,”' 
but  have  known  that  a  book  written  by  a  practical  angler,  in 
pure  love  of  the  sport,  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  generous 
consideration  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  recognize  in  Mr. 
Pritt  a  skilful  brother  of  the  craft,  already  known  to  us  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  contributions  to  piscatorial  literature,  and  see  in  his  Book 
of  the  Grayling  a  volume  which,  if  it  does  not  contain  very  much 
that  is  new,  is  charmingly  written,  and  well  deserves  its  place 
upon  our  shelves. 

Mr.  Pritt,  whose  experience  has  been  chiefly  gained  in  certain 
well-known  Yorkshire  streams,  expresses  a  natural  surprise  that 
so  excellent  a  fish  as  the  grayling  should  not  have  attained  a 
higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  anglers  ;  thus  he  writes : — 

Books  in  praise  of  the  sporting  qualities  of  trout,  and  the  delightful  art 
of  catching  them,  have  been  written  by  the  score,  and  here  and  there  an 
odd  chapter  has  been  added,  in  which  the  grayling  is  compared  with  the 
trout  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  former,  much  as  one  institutes  a 
comparison  between  a  militiaman  and  a  soldier  of  the  line.  The  trout  is 
the  angler’s  fish  of  spring  and  of  early  summer,  when  every  soft  breeze  is 
laden  with  a  perfumed  invitation  to  see  nature  at  her  best;  the  grayling  is 
a  fish  of  the  year’s  old  age  ;  of  that  time  when  the  morning  silver  of  early 
winter  mingles  with  the  russet  and  amber  of  the  woods,  that  want  but  the 
midday  light  of  the  enchanter  to  blossom  into  gold. 

But  “  the  morning  silver  of  early  winter,”  euphemistic  for  a 
keen  November  day,  does  not  suit  everybody.  We  very  well 
know  that  the  grayling  in  the  summer  months,  when  our  visits  to 
the  wraterside  are  most  enjoyable,  has  not  the  sporting  qualities  of 
the  trout,  and,  to  descend  to  lower  influences,  is  not  when  captured 
nearly  so  good  to  eat.  We  have  learnt — and  our  experience  is  not 
of  yesterday — bow  wonderfully  he  improves  as  the  year  passes  on, 
until  in  the  last  days  of  December  he  attains  his  finest  condition, 
and  both  for  rod  and  table  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  trout 
but  it  is  not  every  fisherman  who  can  be  indifferent  to  cold  winds 
and  colder  feet ;  who  can  find,  as  he  steps  knee-deep  into  the  wintry 
stream,  that  frost  brings  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the  ice 
which  fastens  upon  his  line.  He  may,  as  advised,  have  clothed 
himself  for  the  occasion,  “  going  not  forth  arrayed  in  garments 
such  as  he  wore  in  the  May-fly  season  ”  ;  but,  unless  exceptionally 
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fortunate,  he  will  have  cause  perhaps  to  remember  that  winter 
fishing,  especially  as  we  grow  older,  may  involve  something  more 
serious  than  discomfort.  We  are  not  all  so  happily  constituted  as 
is — or  was,  for  it  is  unlikely  he  should  still  survive — the  friend  of 
whom  Mr.  Pritt  writes,  that  “  he  declared  he  could  enjoy  his 
winter  fishing  with  nothing  on  him  hut  a  porous  plaister,”  adding 
that  “  the  longer  he  eat  on  the  frosty  ground  the  more  he  became 
attached  to  it”;  “but  whether” — continues  Mr.  Pritt— “he 
alluded  to  the  sport,  the  plaister,  or  the  ground,  I  am  willing  to 
confess  I  could  not  well  make  out.” 

It  is  hut  little  that  we  could  add  to  Mr.  Pritt’s  almost  ex¬ 
haustive  dissertation  on  the  names  borne  by  the  English  grayling, 
and  on  its  prevalence  in  special  waters ;  hut  we  cannot  so  readily 
accept  his  views  as  to  its  origin.  Allied  to  the  trout  and,  as  Mr. 
Day  tells  us,  occasionally  interbreeding,  the  existence  of  the  gray¬ 
ling  in  many  English  streams  is  clearly  a  question  of  survival 
Tather  than  of  special  introduction.  The  theory  that  the  fish  were 
introduced  from  abroad  into  certain  rivers  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
•or  “  the  monks  of  old  ”  with  a  view  to  furnishing  an  alternative  to 
salmon  and  trout,  or  to  supplying  their  place  when  these  were 
out  of  season,  is  too  improbable.  With  the  limited  means  at 
their  disposal  the  transmission  from  continental  waters  of  ova,  of 
full-grown  fish,  or  of  grayling  fry,  especially  sensitive  to  tem¬ 
perature,  was  most  improbable  ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  important 
monastic  remains  exist  on  certain  grayling  rivers  give  any  great 
support  to  the  contention.  There  are  monastic  foundations  in 
Kent,  in  Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire  on  rivers  where  grayling  are 
unknown.  It  is  only  within  the  last  century  that  the  fish  has 
been  introduced  into  Scotland;  and  with  all  deference  we  would 
express  our  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  the  grayling  in  the 
neighbouring  river  was  an  advantage  of  which  account  was  taken 
in  deciding  upon  the  site  for  the  intended  monastery,  the  opposite 
view  rather  recalling  the  sentiment  of  the  pious  archreologist  who 
thanked  Providence  for  having  directed  the  course  of  the  chief 
navigable  rivers  by  the  principal  towns. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Pritt's  book  upon  the  grayling, 
and  that  which  will  most  approve  itself  to  practical  fishermen,  is 
the  chapter  headed  “  When,  Where,  and  How  to  Catch  Him”; 
and,  if  high  proficiency  in  the  craft  could  be  obtained  by  reading, 
the  careful  study  of  this,  and  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Badminton 
book  on  Fishing,  would  go  far  to  ensure  success.  Even  a  master 
in  the  craft  might  gain  some  “  wrinkles”  from  such  teaching,  and 
we  would  especially  recommend  the  dissertation  on  pp.  35~7on 
the  manner  in  which  the  grayling  takes  the  fly,  and  on  playing 
and  landing  him : — 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  way  in  which  grayling  and 
trout  take  a  fly.  The  latter  is  usually  in  water  which  only  requires  his 
ascent  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  most  a  couple  of  feet ;  he  makes  a  dash  at 
the  fly,  and  is  apparently  equally  well  satisfied  whether  he  gets  it  or 
misses  it,  as  onlv  in  very  rare  cases  will  he  trouble  himself  about  it  a  second 
time,  unless  it  is"  so  palpably  a  living  thing  that  to  refuse  it  would  be  mad¬ 
ness.  A  grayling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  deeper  water  ;  he  is  provided 
with  a  large  air-bladder,  a  huge  dorsal  fin,  and  a  powerful  tail,  which 
together  enable  him  to  rise  with  lightning  speed  from  comparatively  deep 
water  at  any  insect  he  sees  on  the  surface  of  the  river.  .  .  .  It  he  gets  his 
fly,  and  the  angler  fails  to  strike  him  on  the  instant,  he  will  spit  it  out  in 
half  the  time  a  trout  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Pritt— and  with  good  reason — advises  care  in  striking  and  in 
the  use  of  the  landing  net,  adding  that,  for  one  trout  lost  after 
hooking,  at  least  six  grayling  escape,  and  among  fishermen  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  deal  with  trout  the  proportion  is  much  greater, 
lie  here  states  a  fact  in  support  of  which  we  might  quote  from 
our  own  recollection.  We  once  in  the  late  autumn  had  the 
pleasure  of  following  a  friend  whom  we  had  introduced  to  a  mile 
of  lovely  grayling  water.  He  was  as  well  equipped  as  we  were, 
his  casts  were  from  our  own  fly-book;  but  he  did  not  know  the 
grayling,  and,  when  the  short  day  closed  in  and  the  fish  were  no 
longer  on  the  rise,  we  well  remember  how  a  comparison  of  our 
respective  baskets  filled  him  with  anguish.  Do  not  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  best  friends  give  us  pleasure  ?  With  the  trout 
he  had  before  then  shown  himself  facile  princeps ;  but  he  evidently 
did  not  understand  the  grayling  ;  “  he  had  raised,  he  believed, 
very  few,  and  most  of  those  he  had  lost  ” ;  and,  as  we  turned  out 
our  own  well-tilled  basket  on  the  grass,  only  a  w’ell-regulated 
mind  could  have  borne  the  strain,  and  at  that  moment  we  regret 
to  say  his  mind  was  not  well  regulated,  nor  was  he  soothed  by 
our  utterance  of  the  appropriate  but  familiar  quotation,  JEquam 
memento  rebus  in  arcluis  Servare  mentetn.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  plate  and  description  of  grayling  flies,  bor 
choice  and  in  West-country  streams  Mr.  Pritt’s  “  cast,”  alternated 
with  Nos.  4  and  5  of  Mr.  Bradshaw's,  would  be  perfection; 
from  our  own  experience  we  could  hardly  believe  in  a  cast 
without  a  “  red-tag  ”  for  stretcher,  and  should  prefer  it  dressed 
hackle-fashion  and  not  winged.  The  notes  upon  worm-fishing 
are  equally  valuable;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  science  which,  as  the 
author  very  truly  observes,  “requires  much  more  skill  than  might 
at  first  appear”;  so  much  more,  indeed,  that  his  careful  in¬ 
structions  are  less  reprehensible  than  they  seem  to  be,  for  it  is  a 
grave  question  with  the  more  advanced  sportsmen  whether  the 
abstruser  mysteries  of  the  craft  should  be  so  openly  disclosed. 
With  another  part  of  his  teaching  we  are  much  more  inclined  to 
toleration — his  discouragement  of  the  use  of  the  “  grasshopper  ” ; 
while  we  write,  we  think  of  a  delightful  stream,  no  matter  where, 
in  which  wo  first  learnt  its  use;  and  with  equal  sincerity  and 
selfishness  we  hope  that  every  one,  except  the  reviewer  himself, 
who  in  the  future  fishes  that  water  may  read  and  be  influenced 


by  Mr.  Pritt's  opinions,  and  neglect  or  abandon  a  practice  he  so 
earnestly  deprecates. 

We  cannot  lay  the  book  aside  without  a  reference  to  the  plates  5 
with  them,  remembering  the  imperfection  of  all  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction,  we  think  the  author  must  himself  be  satisfied.  The 
grayling  on  Plate  I.  could  hardly  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
represented. 


THE  SURGEON’S  HANDBOOK.* 

THE  original  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  already 
introduced  to  the  English  student  in  an  admirable  translation 
by  Mr.  II.  H.  Clutton,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Were  we 
writing  for  a  medical  journal  we  should  have  to  make  some  16- 
marks  on  the  plethora  of  works  on  operative  surgery  which  are 
teeming  from  the  press,  and  fathered  by  some  aspirant  to  future 
surgical  honours.  A  few  of  these  books  are  good,  some  indifferent, 
and  many  ridiculous.  At  any  rate,  something  appears  in  print 
without  the  adequate  strength  of  paternity.  As  we  have  before 
said,  a  surgical  operator  is  born  ;  a  work  on  operative  surgery  can 
no  more  make  an  operator  than  reading  Angelo,  Danet,  or  Labat 
can  make  a  fencer.  But  here  we  have  the  outcome  of  the  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  written  late  in  life,  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Europe. 
To  attempt  to  criticize  its  merits  to  a  lay  public  would  be  out  of 
place,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  for  the  scientific  reader  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  work  for  technique  that  has  appeared  at  all. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  well  translated,  very  handy,  bound  in  a 
limp  leather  cover,  the  practical  surgeon  has  what  he  wants  to 
refer  to  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Em  press  Victoria,  who  is  well  known  to  take  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  war,”  as  indeed  she 
does  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  want,  or  suffering. 


DONI  OR  BIDPAI.f 

EVERY  lover  of  old  books  must  be  a  debtor  to  Mr.  Jacobs 
for  his  charming  reprint  of  Sir  Thomas  North’s  first  English 
version  of  the  fables  of  Bidpai ;  and  even  the  bibliophile  need  utter 
no  sighs  that  his  treasure  should  now  become  public  property, 
for  of  the  first  edition  of  North  but  a  single  specimen  exists — 
that  of  the  Bodleian — and  of  the  second  edition  also  only  one 
copy  is  to  be  found,  and  that  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewdiat  astonishing  that  the  work  has  not  ere  now 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  reprint. 

Sir  Thomas  North  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  as  the  translator  of 
Plutarch ;  but  his  services  in  introducing  “  The  Morall  Philosophic 
of  Doni  ”  to  English  readers  are  by  no  means  the  least  of  his 
claims  to  literary  immortality.  Ilis  work,  be  it  understood, 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  translation  of  the  original  “  in  the 
Indian  tongue.”  Doni,  Bidpai,  or  Pilpai,  Kalilali  and  Dimnah, 
Sendebar,  or  Vishnu^arman — the  names  alone  show  how  far 
afield  the  fables  had  wandered  before  Sir  Thomas  took  up  his 
pen  ;  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Jacobs’s  words,  all  we  have  here  is  “the 
English  version  of  an  Italian  adaptation  of  a  Spanish  translation 
of  a  Latin  version  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  an  Arabic  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Pelilevi  version  of  the  Indian  original.”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  and  taking  the  work  rather  on  its  literary  merits,  it  may 
broadly  be  said  that,  of  an  ancient  book  an  ancient  translation 
(or  version)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  pleasanter  reading.  The  anti¬ 
quated  vernacular  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  sayings  “  of 
the  auncient  Sages,”  and  preserves  for  us  a  flavour  of  the  original 
that  mostly  evaporates  in  the  modern  (even  if  more  exact)  transla¬ 
tion.  The  story  of  the  passage  of  these  Fables  from  East  to  West  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  dispense  with  its  repetition  in  the 
present  instance,  and  this  more  especially  as  an  outline  of  their 
remarkable  migrations  "was  sketched  in  these  columns  when 
reviewing  the  late  Mr.  Keith  Falconer  s  scholarly  translation  of 
the  later'Syriac  version  {Saturday  Review  for  September  19,  1885). 
We  need  only  remind  our  readers  that  the  matter  of  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  the  Tales  is  rendered  exceptionally  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  Indian  text  is  lost ;  and,  though  we  find  in 
India  a  Sanskrit  version — known  as  the  Pantschat antra  (or 
“  Pentateuch”) — this  last  is  of  later  date  than  are  some  of  the 
extant  Western  versions,  and  thus  the  oldest  Indian  text  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  a  far  more  mutilated  copy  of  the  stories  than  that 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  Old  Syriac  version  or  the  collection 
given  in  the  Jatakas  or  Buddhist  Birth  Stories. 

An  extremely  interesting  point  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
with  regard  to  the  original  illustrations  of  the  Fables,  "11111011  he 
essays  to  prove  “  were  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  text, 
and  "were  ‘  translated,’  so  to  speak,  along  with  it.  If  the  curious 
reader  will  proceed  to  the  British  Museum,  and  pause  on  the 
grand  staircase  to  examine  the  bas-reliefs  adorning  its  m  alls,  lie 
may  note  some  friezes  that  have  been  brought  from  the  Buddhist 
shrine  of  Amaravati  in  Southern  India.  Now  the  slabs  of 
Amaravati  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Bharhut,  which 


*  The  Surgeon’s  Handbook.  By  Dr.  F.  V.  Esmarch.  Translated  from 
the  third  German  edition.  By  B.  Farquhar  Curtis,  M.D.  647  woodcuts. 
An  entirely  new  edition.  Loudon  1  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1888. 

+  The  Earliest  English  Version  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  “the  Morall 
Philosophic  of  Doni?’  Bv  Sir  Thomas  North,  whilom  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  Now  again  Edited  and  Induced  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  late  of  St 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1888. 
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represent  and  have  the  titles  of  the  Jatakas  (Buddhist  Birth 
Stories)  inscribed  above  them  ;  and,  according  to  Indian  archae¬ 
ologists,  these  were  sculptured  round  the  sacred  shrines  as  early 
as  the  third  century  b.c.  Turning  now  to  the  other  end  of  the 
argument,  we  find  that  the  first  editions  of  the  Latin,  German, 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  Bidpai  Fables  all  contained  illus¬ 
trations;  further  that  these  versions  (first  printed  in  1483  and 
1493)  merely  reproduce  the  original  Latin  translation  of  John  of 
Capua,  called  Directorium  vite  humane,  made  in  1270,  from  the 
Hebrew  version  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Joel  written  about  1250. 
Now,  of  R.  Joel’s  work,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  public 
of  his  day  consisted  in  its  illustrations.  This  is  proved  by  the 
envious  utterances  of  his  co-religionist  Rabbi  Isaac  ibn  Sahula, 
who,  says  Mr.  Jacobs,  “wrote  in  1281  a  goody  goody  collection  of 
tales  termed  ‘  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time  ’  ( Mashal  Hakadmoni)  in 
order  to  wean  the  Jewish  public  from  such  books  as  Kali  la  h  wa 
Dimnah,  which  he  expressly  mentions.  He  tells  us  he  has  added 
illustrations  so  that  his  book  might  be  equally  acceptable.” 
Further,  we  have  a  list  of  the  illustrations  intended  to  adorn 
Rabbi  Joel’s  Hebrew  translation,  to  be  inserted  in  the  spaces  left 
blank  for  the  pictures  (they  never  having  been  drawn)  in  the 
unique  MS.  of  that  work,  and  this  Hebrew  list  corresponds  almost 
identically  with  the  plates  given  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Directorium,  as  likewise  of  the  German  and  Spanish  versions 
made  upon  it. 

Going  a  step  further  back  again,  we  find  that  Rabbi  Joel  must 
have  translated  his  work  direct  from  the  Arabic  version  of 
Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  which  was  produced  about  the  year  750  a.d. 
by  ’Abd  Allah  ibn  al  Mukaffa',  a  Persian  who  had  embraced  Islam, 
and  who  was  therefore  well  able  to  render  the  antique  Pehlevi 
of  his  forefathers  into  the  literary  Arabic  of  the  Court  of  Bagdad, 
at  which  he  flourished.  And  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Arabic,  of  which 
many  copies  are  preserved  in  the  various  public  libraries  of 
Europe,  we  again  meet  with  almost  identically  the  same  illustra¬ 
tions  as  those  which  we  found  in  R.  Joel  and  John  of  Capua; 
and  these,  further,  are  the  prototypes  of  the  pictures  seen  in  most 
MSS.  of  the  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  other  Oriental  versions 
common  throughout  the  East  down  to  the  present  day.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Arabic  version  of  750  a.d.  On  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  certain  learned  Israelite,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  by  name, 
it  would  appear  that,  besides  Ibn  al  Mukafia’s  translation  from 
the  Pehlevi,  there  was  another  translation  made  direct  from  the 
Sanskrit,  possibly  by  a  Jew,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  scholar  who 
was  Ibn  al  Mukaffa”s  contemporary  at  the  Court  of  the  Abbaside 
Khalif  As  Saflah.  This  theory  of  an  independent  translation  into 
Arabic  from  Sanskrit,  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way,  is  confirmed 
by  the  numerous  and  very  remarkable  variations  occurring  in  the 
numerous  extant  Arabic  MSS.,  and  which  would  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  two  prototypes  from  which  the  present 
MSS.  are  descended.  Ibn  Ezra’s  account  of  the  Arabic-Sanskrit 
version  contains  the  following  noteworthy  reference  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Indian  book : — 

And  there  came  men  saying  that  there  was  in  India  a  very  mighty  book 
on  the  secrets  of  government  in  the  form  of  a  fable  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
dumb  beasts,  and  in  it  many  illustrations,  for  the  book  was  greatly  honoured 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ;  and  the  name  of  the  book  was  Kalilah  and 
Dimnah. 

In  Mr.  Jacobs’s  view  we  have  here  the  connecting  link  between 
the  illustrations  as  found  in  the  Arabic,  and  thence  the  Hebrew, 
(R.  Joel),  Latin  (John  of  Capua),  and  other  versions — and  the 
scenes  illustrating  identically  the  same  stories  (or  fables)  found  in 
the  Jatakas,  or  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
sculptured  round  the  sacred  shrines,  which  sculptures  date  back  to 
the  third  century  b.c.  In  other  words,  the  friezes  from  Amaravati, 
on  the  British  Museum  staircase,  are  one  with  the  illustrative 
plates  printed  in  John  of  Capua’s  Directorium  vite  humane  of 
1483  a.d.,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  Reading  Room. 
Seventeen  hundred  years  is  a  long  lifetime  for  these  pictures,  and 
for  a  final  judgment  we  must  await  the  publication  of  the 
materials  which  Mr.  Jacobs  tells  us  he  has  collected  of  the 
various  illustrations  to  the  Gellert  story  as  found  in  the  MSS. 
and  early  editions.  Meanwhile,  readers  may  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  of  the  credibility  of  the  theory  by  turning  to  the  plate 
reproduced  on  p.  lxiii  of  the  present  work,  where  it  accompanies 
a  translation  of  the  Baka  Jataka,  and  see  “  how  exactly  a  design 
by  a  German  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  can  be  made  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  tale  told  probably  by  the  Buddha  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  ”  : — 

No  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  this  migration  of  illustrations,  yet 
It  may  one  day  afford  as  interesting  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  art  as  the 
Fables  themselves  have  given  to  the  history  of  literature.  .  .  .  These 
traditional  illustrations  may  also  be  made  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Bidpai  literature.  They  would  serve  as  the  readiest 
means  of  testing  the  affiliation  of  the  texts.  In  particular,  they  may  bring 
order  into  the  confusion  which  now  reigns  as  to  the  Arabic  version.  .  .  . 
We  may  thus  determine  the  question  whether  there  are  not  two  distinct 
families  of  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah,  one  of  which  was 
derived  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  hv  a  Jewish  Dragoman,  according  to 
the  tradition  given  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  which  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  this  long,  but  I  hope  not  uninteresting  or  unimportant,  digression. 

Mr.  Jacobs’s  new  theory  as  to  the  longevity  and  migration  of 
the  pictures  in  Bidpai’s  Fables  has  taken  more  space  than  we 
had  at  first  intended,  and  left  but  little  in  which  to  notice  good 
Sir  Thomas  North’s  version  of  “  the  Morall  Philosophic  of  Doni 
....  imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Denham,  1570.”  The 
work,  as  Sir  Thomas  states  on  his  title-page,  was  “  first  compiled 
in  the  Indian  tongue,”  of  which,  as  before  noted,  the  excellent 


knight  was  ignorant ;  he,  however,  had  found  it  “  reduced  into 
divers  other  languages,”  and  as  now  presented  was  by  him 
“  Englished  out  of  Italian.”  North’s  version,  as  the  present 
editor  points  out,  bears  on  its  face  traces  of  the  divers  peregrina¬ 
tions  undergone  by  it. 

The  appeal  “to  the  Reader”  is  from  the  Italian.  The  Prologue 
appears  first  in  Arabic,  though  the  Tales  therein  come  from  the 
Indian  source.  The  Argument  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
Pehlevi,  while  The  First  Part,  which  is  a  continuation  of  The 
Argument,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  the  religious  views  held  by 
“the  high  treasorer  Berozias,”  is  that  in  which  the  Buddhistic 
element  is  most  clearly  predominant.  In  The  Second  and  Third 
Parts  only  do  we  come  on  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  old  Indian 
Fables  ;  and  these  correspond  with  the  original  stories  preserved 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Sanskrit  Pantschatantra.  The  Fourth  Part, 
again,  is  purely  Islamic,  being  an  addition  made  by  Ibn  al  Mukaffa' 
to  his  Arabian  version.  North’s  translation  from  the  Italian,  how¬ 
ever,  is  all  his  own,  and  “very  pleasaunt  and  compendious ”  read¬ 
ing  is  it ;  pungent  and  vigorous  as  is  the  Elizabethan  English  be¬ 
fore  euphuism  became  the  fashion  of  a  day.  Had  space  allowed, 
we  had  wished  to  quote  some  of  the  stories  with  the  quaint  racy 
dialogues.  Extracts,  however,  would  give  a  poor  show,  and  we 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  charming  little  volume  itself, 
advising  him,  in  Sir  Thomas  North’s  own  words,  “  to  reade  thys 
Booke  fro  the  beginning  to  the  ende.” 


THE  POEMS  AND  PROSE  REMAINS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH 
CLOUGH.* 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Clough,  with  the  memoir  and  pretty  full  selections  from 
his  scanty  prose  writings  in  a  companion  volume,  both  of  con¬ 
venient  size,  gives  a  very  good  opportunity  for  surveying  briefly 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  been  very  variously  judged,  but  who, 
it  is  pretty  evident,  has  been  something  of  an  influence  lately. 
Clough,  who  has  been  called  by  a  limping  lampooner  “  the  father 
of  all  such  as  take  an  interest  in  Bobert  Elsmere,"  and  who  was 
to  some  extent  the  prototype  of  Robert  Elsmere  himself,  has 
always  been  greatly  prone  by  a  certain  not  uninfluential  clique  of 
University  wits.  But  it  is,  we  confess,  with  something  like 
surprise  that  we  see  from  a  note  in  this  edition  that  it  is  the 
twelfth  of  his  poems  that  has  appeared  since  his  death,  and  that 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  these  reprints  are  of  quite  recent 
issue.  Four  editions  sufficed,  it  would  seem,  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  first  fifteen  years  ;  but  from  1877  1°  the  present  year, 
both  inclusive,  only  three  years  have  passed  without  a  fresh 
impression.  This  is  a  fact  which,  take  it  how  we  may,  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  A  volume  of  poems  by  a  dead  man,  not  recently 
dead,  and  on  subjects  for  the  most  part  of  no  apparent  general 
interest,  without  any  particular  graces  of  form  or  anything  that 
can  be  called  strong  poetic  inspiration,  does  not  go  through  eight 
editions  in  eleven  years,  half  a  generation  after  its  author’s  life  is 
closed,  without  corresponding  to  some  definite,  if  passing,  appe¬ 
tite,  taste,  disease,  or  whatever  libentius  audit,  of  the  day  and 
time. 

The  thing  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  most  careful  reading 
of  Clough  (and  we  have  taken  pains  on  this  occasion  to  read  or 
re-read  him  as  a  whole)  fails  to  show  him  to  an  impartial  critic 
as  a  man  of  very  great,  or  even  of  great,  power  in  any  one  direc¬ 
tion.  Something  has  been  said  of  his  verse  already,  and  this 
something  can  be  easily  and  not  tediously  amplified  into  a  suffi¬ 
cient  judgment.  It  is  essentially  the  verse  of  a  clever  and 
thoroughly  well-educated  man,  not  unpoetically  minded,  and 
with  strong  velleities  towards  poetry,  but  without  any  special, 
and  certainly  without  the  least  original,  poetical  faculty  either  of 
conception  or  execution.  The  “Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,” 
independently  of  its  composition  in  the  ugly,  shambling  pastiche 
of  a  hexameter  which  had  such  an  inexplicable  interest  for  the 
men  of  the  middle  of  this  century,  is  little  more  than  a  common¬ 
place  mixture  of  University  “  gup,”  as  they  would  say  in  India, 
and  of  the  misty  Radicalism  of  1 849.  The  famous  bathing-pool 
piece,  so  constantly  quoted,  is  no  doubt  a  good,  indeed  a  fine, 
piece  of  description ;  but  there  the  poetical  value  of  the  thing 
pretty  well  begins  and  ceases.  “  Amours  de  Voyage  ”  takes  up 
the  hexameter  again,  and  applies  it  with  certainly  not  greater 
success  to  that  kind  of  novel  in  verse  which  (though  some  prac¬ 
titioners  of  distinction,  such  as  the  late  Mrs.  Browning  and  the 
living  Lord  Lytton,  have  favoured  it)  is  not  a  good  kind,  and 
Clough’s  is  not  good  in  its  kind.  The  tales  of  “Mari  Magno” 
are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  verse  pedestrian  below  the  level 
of  the  worst  part  of  The  Angel  in  the  Douse,  and  not  above 
Doctor  Syntax.  Dijrsychus,  the  last  of  the  larger  poems,  stands 
no  doubt  a  little  higher.  It  is,  except  Manfred,  the  most 
distinct  in  conception  of  the  numerous  imitations  of  Faust-, 
but  the  first  part  is  monotonous,  except  for  its  inequality,  and 
there  is  such  a  mere  fragment  of  the  second  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  how  Clough  would  have  succeeded  in  a 
more  complicated  and  ambitious  venture.  The  poem,  however, 
contains  his  most  powerful  work,  except  “  Easter  Day,”  from 
which  Dipsychus  in  a  manner  takes  its  start,  and  a  very  few 
shorter  pieces,  such  as  “  Qua  Cursum  Yentus  ”  (the  finest  stanzas 

*  The  Poems  and  Prose  Bemainsof  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  New  edition, 
with  Additions.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 
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of  which  are  known  to  all  from  their  quotation  in  Tom  Browti), 
and  the  smart  “  Latest  Decalogue,”  which  shows  that,  if  Clough 
had  had  a  healthier  mind,  he  might  have  heen  more  considerable 
as  a  satirist  than  he  ever  could  have  been  as  a  serious  poet. 
"We  anticipate  the  indignant  interruption  of  Cloughomaniacs,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  thought,  not  the  expression,  that  they 
admire ;  but  we  shall  come  to  that  presently.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  complete  our  own  criticism  by  observing  that  Clough  is 
always  an  echo.  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Emerson,  ring  by  turns  on  the  ear  trained  to  detect  such 
ringing ;  and  his  letters  contain  the  very  best  bit  of  imitated 
Carlylese  we  know,  with  hardly  the  exception  of  the  jeux  d' esprit 
of  Mr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Stirling.  But  this  last,  of  course,  is 
intentional  parody  ;  the  poetical  echoes  clearly  are  not. 

In  prose  proper  Clough  cuts  even  a  less  distinguished  figure. 
His  letters  are  very  interesting,  but  not  by  any  means  as  the 
letters  of  a  great  man  are.  They  convey  their  matter  pleasantly, 
and  the  matter  (such  as  the  Paris  Devolution  of  ’48  and  the  Siege 
of  Dome,  at  both  of  which  Clough  was  present)  is  often  good  in 
itself.  Moreover,  they  contain  many  unconscious  and,  therefore, 
half-ludicrous  and  half-pathetic  glimpses  of  the  fatal  priggishness 
which  Arnold  impressed  on  his  pupils,  and  which  characterized 
the  whole  of  what  has  been  called  the  Rugby-Balliol  set,  to  a 
very  recent  period,  if  not  to  the  present  day.  Out  of  letters  his 
prose  work  is  very  small  indeed.  He  rather  prided  himself  on 
his  inability  to  write  upon  subjects  selected  for  him,  or  to  select 
subjects  for  himself,  which  inability  ended  in  his  leaving  by  way 
of  an  opus  magnum  nothing  but  a  patching-up  of  old  translations 
of  Plutarch.  One  or  two  papers  in  English  literature,  here 
reprinted,  are  very  sound  in  general  view,  as  well  as  carefully  and 
well  written.  But  they  are  infinitesimal  in  bulk,  of  little  distinc¬ 
tion  in  expression,  and  showing  neither  any  very  fixed  principles 
in  criticism  nor  any  wide  knowledge  of  literature  beyond  the 
school  classics  and  English  itself.  None  of  Clough’s  prose  is 
either  in  originality  or  in  expression  beyond  what  may  be  called 
good  Fellowship-essay  standard,  and,  whether  of  that  standard  or 
any  other,  there  is  exceedingly  little. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  putting  aside  altogether  the  mere 
clique  interest  above  referred  to,  which  has  been  long  exhausted 
or  at  a  low  ebb,  it  must  be  something  different  from  literary 
accomplishment  which  is  admired  in  Clough ;  and,  arguing  from 
facts  instead  of  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is 
the  case.  Clough,  as  has  been  hinted  jestingly  above,  was  almost 
the  first  to  formulate,  if  not  to  feel,  that  irreligious  religiosity 
which  was  the  rebound  of  the  Tractarian  movement  at  home  and 
the  neo-Catholic  movement  abroad,  and  which  has  produced 
Amiels  and  Robert  Elsmeres  and  other  doleful  creatures  in  fact 
or  in  fiction.  lie  gave  eclat  to  it  by  his  resignation  of  his  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  he  lived  on  it  in  the  literary  sense  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  With  regard  to  the  resignation,  Clough  himself,  to  do  him 
justice,  makes  very  little  fuss,  and  though  we  desire  to  do  every 
credit  to  his  unquestioned  rectitude,  no  very  great  fuss  need  have 
heen  made  by  any  one.  The  fellowship  would  have  expired  of 
itself  in  a  few  months ;  he  was  avowedly  sick  to  death  of  his 
Oxford  duties,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  he  was  not 
only  (unlike  some  friends  of  his  who  are  dead,  and  one  or  two 
who  are  alive)  too  honest  a  man  to  take  orders  without  believing, 
but  also,  belief  apart,  he  evidently  disliked  the  notion  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  life.  His  emancipation,  no  doubt,  threw  him  loose  on  the 
world  ;  but  not  more  than  if  he  had  made  a  love  match.  He  was 
very  soon  picked  up  and  made  comfortable  with  a  Government 
appointment,  and  even  before  this,  and  before  his  short  appoint¬ 
ment  as  head  of  University  Hall,  he  was  so  far  from  being  in 
any  straits  for  subsistence  that  he  could  spend  the  best  part  of 
two  years  either  in  foreign  travel  or  in  staying  comfortably  at 
home  and  writing  the  “  Bothie.”  This  is  not  very  severe  mortifi¬ 
cation  for  conscience’  sake.  However,  he  had  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  and  not  like  certain  deans,  vice-chancellors,  and  so 
forth,  and  he  had  an  ample  reward  in  reputation  not  alone  among 
persons  of  his  own  kidney. 

That  kidney  is,  wre  regret  to  say,  the  kidney  of  “  second-rate 
sensitive  minds,”  as  a  famous  title  has  it,  and  we  fear  that  the 
popularity  of  Clough  just  now  shows  that  second-rate,  or  anything 
down  to  hundredth-rate  minds,  which  would  like  to  seem  sensi¬ 
tive,  are  uncommonly  plentiful  with  us.  It  was  as  natural  to 
Clough  to  maunder  about  faith  and  the  soul  as  it  is  to  some 
people  to  maunder  about  their  livers  and  to  others  to  maunder 
about  their  salvation.  In  all  his  writing,  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
subject,  no  valid  objection  to  Christianity  is  ever  once  formu¬ 
lated.  He  allows  over  and  over  again  that  it  satisfies  him  morally 
in  the  widest  sense.  In  a  remarkable  document,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  by  far  of  his  prose  work,  which  is  supposed  to  express  bis 
very  latest  thoughts,  he  makes  further  admissions  in  the  orthodox 
sense,  and,  -what  is  more,  he  makes  strictures  on  liis  fellows  the 
undogmatic  religionists  which  are  quite  destructive  of  any  form 
of  rationalism.  If  he  was  not  orthodox,  we  fear  the  reason  must 
be  sought  in  three  things — that  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  ;  that 
his  intellect,  though  acute,  was  far  from  robust ;  and  that  he  was 
deeply  tainted  with  the  priggish  bumptiousness  aforesaid,  the 
bumptiousness  w'hich  insists  that  everything  must  be  made  clear 
to  it.  He  says  somewhere  that  “  he  must  not  sin  against  his  own 
soul  by  perverting  his  reason.”  He  might  as  well  have  said  that 
it  is  sinning  against  a  foot-rule  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  Infinite.  Of  this  bumptiousness  there  are  many  proofs  here. 
When  he  tells  his  sister  that  “  he  does  not  care  a  straw  ”  about 
missing  his  first,  he  talks,  even  for  a  clever  disappointed  boy  of 


twenty-two,  intolerable  nonsense.  If  it  was  not  true,  he  was  a 
silly  prig  for  saying  it ;  and,  if  it  was  true,  he  was  a  sillier  for 
thinking  so.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  was  a  man  of  nearly 
thirty,  he  says  that  some  think  him  at  times  almost  a  Puseyite ; 
but  “  he  could  be  provoked  to  send  out  a  flood  of  lava  boiling 
hot  amidst  their  flowery  ecclesiastical  fields  and  parterres.”  This 
is  having  a  good  conceit  of  oneself,  and  also  “  talking  book,” 
with  a  vengeance. 

To  a  man  of  this  kind  Christianity  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory, 
exactly  because  of  its  very  highest  qualities.  He  measures  Christ 
by  Clough,  finds  that  the  measure  is  not  long  enough,  and  is  at 
once  sure  that  there  must  be  something  wrong — as,  indeed,  no 
doubt  there  was,  though  not  in  the  direction  he  thought.  But 
being,  with  all  his  vanity,  an  honest  and  in  a  way  devout  creature, 
he  expresses  his  discomfort  in  his  Dipsychus  and  his  “  Easter-Day,” 
and  all  his  other  little  introspective  moanings  and  groanings. 
It  does  not  appear,  to  do  him  justioe,  that — like  his  friend, 
and  in  many  ways  magnified  double,  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold — he  ever  patronized  religion,  or  was  ever  quite 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  found  himself.  But, 
with  this  difference,  he  was  very  much  Mr.  Arnold’s  “  moon.” 
He  was  vastly  his  inferior  in  poetical  and  critical  faculty  and  in 
power  of  work ;  his  inferior  also  immensely  in  appreciation  of 
the  joy  of  living,  in  wit,  and  in  flexibility. 

But  these  very  inferiorities,  it  would  seem,  give  him  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction  for  the  other  second-rate  sensitive  minds,  the 
other  morbid  egotists  who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been 
Calvinists,  either  certain  of  their  salvation  or  certain  of  their 
damnation,  who  are  now  dogmatic  unreligionists  or  undogmatic 
religionists,  and  who  never  at  any  time  could  either  acquiesce  in 
simple  and  humble  faith  or  rise  to  the  serener  and  saner  concep¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  Christianity. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TIIE  recent  death  of  M.  Nisard  would  of  itself  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  Souvenirs  et  notes  (1),  written,  or  rather  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication,  seven  years  ago,  when  the  author  had 
already  attained  a  very  advanced  age.  The  portrait  wdiich 
serves  as  frontispiece  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  exhibits  a  face 
much  more  English  than  French.  Yet  the  sometime  foe  of 
Romanticism — a  foe  by  no  means  unworthy  of  it  and  altogether 
better  than  his  form  of  creed,  or  rather  than  the  form  of  creed 
commonly  attributed  to  him— was  a  Frenchman  to  the  core. 
The  only  thing  in  which  he  differs  from  the  typical  literary  Gaul 
of  the  generations  when  1 830  was  not,  in  so  far  as  this  book  is 
concerned,  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  set  plan  in  it.  The- 
one  thing  in  which  it  slightly  transgresses  general  literary 
principles  is  that  it  is  not  only  unmethodical  (which  matters 
little),  but  in  parts  somewhat — what  shall  we  say  ?  We  hardly 
know ;  for  egotistical  is  not  quite  the  word.  The  author  dwells 
on  old  books  and  old  articles  of  his  own,  admitting  faults  in  them 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  but  with  rather  too  serene  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  all  the  world  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  But 
this  is  a  venial  fault.  The  book  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
extremely  well  written,  and  contains  interesting  reminiscences  of 
all  sorts  of  people.  One  story  of  Burgaud  des  Marets,  the  editor 
of  Rabelais,  deserves  notice,  because  it  exhibits  a  not  too  common 
reparation  for  a  far  too  common  fault.  Burgaud,  after  the 
manner  of  specialists,  few  of  whom  but  must  cry  mea  culpa  in 
this  matter,  looked,  it  seems,  at  the  Rabelais  part  of  M.  Nisard  s 
History,  found — as  might  be  expected — that  the  author  had 
made  some  blunders,  and,  also  after  the  specialist  s  habit,  con¬ 
cluded  offhand  that  the  whole  book  was.  worthless.  But,  not 
after  the  manner  of  specialists,  he  had  the  justice  to  take  it  up 
again,  read  the  other  parts,  and  rapidly  modified  his  judgment. 
Which  let  us,  all  of  us  that  are  critics  and  specialists,  pray  that 
we  may  go  and  do  likewise. 

Colonel  Frey’s  History  of  the  French  campaign  of  1885-6  (2), 
at  the  “  back  of  beyontj”  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Senegal  and 
Niger,  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  account  ot  a  “little  war.  I  he 
author,  a  full  colonel  in  that  excellent  colonial,  army  to  which  the 
French  give  the  name  of  infanterie  de  marine,  not  only  writes 
with  no  Chauvinism,  but  at  the  end  of  his  book  distinctly  depre¬ 
cates  a  forward  policy,  and  speaks  with  anything  but  enthusiasm 
of  the  policy  of  colonial  extension  generally. 

The  principle  of  giving  whole  volumes  to  single  battles  appears 
to  be  too  well  established  to  make  protests  against  it  of  the 
slightest  use.  Anybody  who  likes  it  will  find  a  sufficiently  read¬ 
able  example  (subject,  Sedan)  in  M.  Bastard  s  (3)  book. 

We  do  not  often  notice  translations  of  English  works,  but  a 
version  of  the  late  Mr.  Green  s  History  of  the  Bnylish  Beoplc  (4), 
executed  by  one  of  the  well-known  Monod  family,  and  edited  by 
another,  may  deserve  the  exception  of  a  mention. 

There  have  been  persons  who  wrote,  and  wrote  well,  the  plays 

(1)  Souvenirs  et  notes  liographiques*  Par  D.  Nisard.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(2)  Campagnes  dans  le  /taut  Senegal  et  dans  le  haut  Mger.  Par  le  Colonel 
II.  Frey.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Un  j°ur  de  hataille.  Par  George  Bastard.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Histoire  da  pcuple  anglais.  Par  J.  R.  Green.  Traduite  de 
l’Anglais  par  A.  Monod,  et  pre'edde'e  d'une  introduction  par  Gabriel 
Monod.  2  tomes.  Paris :  Plon. 
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they  acted,  hut  -we  fear  -we  can  hardly  include  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  (5)  among  them.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that 
the  lady’s  well-known  talents  would  display  themselves  in  the 
part  of  the  heroine  who  has  the  pleasant  task  of  confessing  to  her 
husband  that  the  child  he  has  thought  his  own  is  in  fact  his 
nephew’s — the  result  of  what  is  now,  we  believe,  politely,  and 
idiotically,  called  a  forcible  seduction.  But  the  plot,  besides 
being  preposterously  painful,  is  ill  managed  ;  the  catastrophe  (the 
death  of  the  infant),  regarded  not  only  as  a  jugement  de  Dieu, 
but  as  closing  of  the  whole  situation,  is  like  thereunto,  and  the 
style  follows  suit.  Nothing  grieves  us  more  than  to  apply  un¬ 
kind  terms  to  the  work  of  ladies,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
apply  any  English  phrase  to  such  a  speech  as  “  Vos  larmes  coulant 
jusque  dans  l’6ternit6  ne  pourront  laver  la  plaie  beante  de  mon 
coeur  arrache.”  But,  if  we  were  -writing  French  ourselves,  we 
should  call  it  galimatias. 

Two  pretty  little  books  have  been  added  to  M.  Dupret’s  pretty 
little  series  (6).  They  are  not  much  more  than  articles  separately 
reprinted  ;  but  they  are  good. 

The  witty  representative  of  the  French  branch  of  tlieBloundell 
Bloimdell  family  (he  is,  we  are  sure,  free  from  the  weaknesses  of  an 
English  kinsman  of  his)  continues  to  be  the  Dunois,  as  “  Gyp  ”  is 
the  Joan  of  Arc,  of  the  crusade  for  good  French  gaiety  against 
bad  Zolaist  dulness.  He  is,  indeed,  the  inferior  of  his  great  and 
amiable  captainess  in  skill  and  in  taste,  some  of  the  papers 
here  (7)  being  the  merest  society  journalism,  while  others  are 
very  questionable  in  point  of  good  manners.  But  yet  others — 
such  as  “  Malheureux  au  jeu,”  “A  vendre  ou  a  louer,”  “  Le 
sauveur” — are,  in  their  naughty,  but  not  nasty,  way  capitally 
hit  off. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


MANY  hard  things  have  been  said  of  political  economy, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  could  be  more  depressing 
to  the  disengaged  mind  than  Mr.  John  Kells  Ingram’s  succinct 
and  useful  review  of  the  subject,  A  History  of  Political 
Economy  (Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black).  The  hook  itself  is  accu¬ 
rate  in  statement,  and,  as  a  summary  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  theories,  is  fairly  inclusive,  and  without  bias. 
Mr.  Ingram  observes  with  much  force  that  the  present  condition 
of  political  economy  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  new 
dogmatic  treatises.  Political  economy  is  now  in  a  transitional 
state.  Transition  is  favourable  to  retrospect,  says  Mr.  Ingram, 
and  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  economic  theories  may  well 
prove  useful,  especially  as  there  exists  a  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  “  orthodox  or  classical  ”  teachings  of 
economic  science.  Mr.  Ingram’s  historical  retrospect  does 
not  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  who  regard  political 
economy  as  a  science.  Theories  acclaimed  as  scientific  in  one 
age  and  exploded  in  another  make  but  a  melancholy  record.  The 
truth  of  the  fathers  of  the  sciences  becomes  the  barren  platitude 
or  most  transparent  fallacy  of  their  inheritors.  Quesnay  and 
Turgot  sowed  and  watered ;  Adam  Smith  reaped  abundantly,  to 
he  himself  threatened  with  substitution  in  these  days.  Condorcet 
inspired  Godwin,  and  Godwin  was  prettily  mauled  by  Malthus. 
Harriet  Martineau  was  not  the  only  writer  whose  robust  faith  in 
Ricardo  suffered  dissolution  in  the  end.  That  illustrious  oracle 
of  the  Edinburgh,  J.  If.  APCulloch,  once  a  bright  and  shining 
light  to  Manchester,  is  already  nothing  but  a  name  of  questionable 
import.  However  sceptical  we  may  be  as  to  the  science — and 
there  is  excellent  authority  for  regarding  it  as  purely  fictitious — 
there  is,  unhappily,  no  room  for  doubting  the  exceeding  weight 
of  the  literature  of  political  economy.  From  Adam  Smith 
to  lawcett  and  Stanley  Jevons,  Mr.  Ingram  surveys  and 
contrasts  the  more  considerable  portion  of  it.  More  than  this, 
he  goes  back  to  the  happy  times  when  men  loved  not  formulas — 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who,  it 
seems,  knew  little  of  the  “wages  fund,”  and  were  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  volume  of  selections  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  poetry 
entitled  Poems,  National  and  Non-Oriental  (Triibner  &  Co.),  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  most  diverse  tastes.  It  is  admirably  representative 
of  the  author  s  lyrical  faculty,  and  loses  nothing  in  this  respect 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  Oriental  idyls  and  poems  translated  or 
adapted  from  the  Sanskrit  by  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  per¬ 
haps  more  popularly  known.  As  a  selection,  the  volume  shows 
unusual  care  and  discrimination.  It  comprises  some  new  poems, 
in  addition  to  many  old  favourites  sure  of  welcome  by  all  lovers 
of  poetry.  First  among  these  must  he  named  the  beautiful 
poem,  “He  and  She,”  a  poem  of  exquisite  fancy  and  haunting 
pathos. .  All  who  have  once  read  this  know  how  abiding  is  the 
impression  of  its  ethereal  grace  and  emotional  power,  while  those 
vho  know  it  not  will  prize  the  volume  that  contains  it.  Unlike 
‘  He  and  She,”  the  majority  of  the  remaining  poems  are  dated, 
and  may  be  easily  traced  to  their  original  volumes.  Here  are  the 
two  veil-known  idyls  from  Theocritus,  the  fine  version  of  the 
JNenma  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  “The  Feast  of  Belshazzar” — 
the  Aewchgate  prize  poem  of  1853,  the  delightful  “Stratford 
Pilgrims,  written  in  1856.  Altogether  the  book  will  gratify 


(5)  L’aveu.  Drame  par  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Les 1  maisons  historiques  de  Paris.  Par  A.  Copin.  Les  princess 
artistes.  Par  Antony  Valabrbgue.  Paris:  Dupret. 

(7)  Lahrune  et  la  hlonde.  Par  lc  Vicomte  Richard  O’Monroy.  Paris 
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more  persons  than  those  whose  mistaken  views  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  as  exclusively  an  Orientalist  in  poetry  suggested  its  com¬ 
pilation. 

It  were  superfluous  to  commend  the  inimitable  Nonsense  Songs 
and  Stories  of  Edward  Lear  (Warne  &  Co.),  of  which  the  sixth 
edition  is  before  us.  Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  how- 
good  it  is  to  fly  to  the  hills  of  the  Chankly  Bore  and  deso¬ 
late  Gromboolia  with  those  surprising  natives  the  Oblong  Oysters, 
the  diverting  Jumblies  and  the  Hong  with  the  Luminous  Nose. 
All  the  original  cuts  reappear,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  and  the 
music — that  of  the  “  Pelicans  ”  and  that  to  the  lovely  descant  on 
the  courtship  of  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

1 low  to  Judge  of  a  Picture,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke  (New 
York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt),  is  an  eminently  practical  guide  for  the 
uninstructed,  such  as  the  average  sightseer  at  the  Academy 
grievously  wants.  Common  sense  is  the  note  of  the  book.  It  is 
intended  for  ordinary  ignorant  folk,  not  for  the  superior  person  ; 
it  is  written  from  a  painter’s  standpoint  rather  than  that  of  the 
professional  critic.  Much  of  it  might  be  an  instructional  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  more  valuable  aphorisms  in  the  Impressions  on 
Painting,  by  M.  Alfred  Stevens. 

For  the  “  Canterbury  Poets  ”  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd  edits  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  translated  by  James  Macpherson  ( Walter  Scott), 
and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Celtic  bard.  lie  thinks,  and  we 
agree  with  him,  that  the  poems  were  obviously  written  by  one 
man.  But  that  man  was  Ossian,  says  Mr.  Eyre-Todd.  There 
are  people  who  continue  to  believe,  despite  Mr.  Skeat,  that  the 
Rowley  Poems  were  “  wroten  by  the  goode  priest  Thomas  Rowlie,” 
so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  an  editor  who  believes  in  Ossian. 
“More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Eyre-Todd, 
“  in  Athens  Peisistratus  gathered  and  pieced  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey.  Does  it  seem  impossible 
that  the  same  office  should  fall  to  be  done  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  for  a  Homer  of  the  North  ?  ”  lie  does  not  explain  how,  if 
the  office  fell  to  be  done  by  Macpherson,  the  so-called  “  Gaelic 
originals,”  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  eager  to  see,  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  till  1805. 

Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s  Floicer  Gardening  for  Amateurs  (Swan 
Sonnenscliein  &  Co.)  is  a  careful  elementary  handbook,  with  a 
good  calendar  of  operations  and  a  capital  section  devoted  to  the 
building  and  management  of  small  greenhouses. 

A  reprint  of  the  first  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England — The 
First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) — is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Theological  Library.” 
This  interesting  book  is  a  copy  of  one  of  three  or  four  editions 
printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  and  is  dated  March  1549. 

We  have  received  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  William,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Tulloch  (Nisbet  &  Co.);  Ballads  and  other  Poems, 
being  A  ol.  A  I.  of  the  new  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  works 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  A  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada,  by  John  George  Bourinot,  LL.D.  (Alontreal :  Dawson); 
Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  London,  1888  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  the 
Official  Guide  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bail  way 
(Cassell  &  Co.) ;  and  Leslie’s  Tourist’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands 
(Perth :  Leslie),  which  is  issued  at  one  penny,  illustrated  with 
cuts  and  maps  and  full  of  useful  information. 

The  June  number  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  (Bentley  & 
Son)  comprises  three  admirable  portraits  of  Mr.  Browning,  Mme. 
Marie  Roze,  and  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  all  of  them  worthy  of 
Mr.  Barraud’s  reputation  in  photography. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  is  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
“  special  number  ”  of  the  Art  Journal  (A’irtue  &  Co.)  The 
wonderful  archaeological  collection  in  the  Bishop’s  Castle  is  some¬ 
what  scantily  treated,  if  compared  with  the  space  devoted  to  the 
Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  sections  of  the  Exhibition. 

Air.  Rider  Haggard’s  exciting,  if  not  altogether  pleasing,  story, 
“  Air.  Aleeson’s  A\  ill,”  forms  the  “  Summer  Number  ”  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  is  illustrated  by  Alessrs.  G. 
Alontbard  and  A.  Forestier. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
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TIIE  EMPERORS’  MEETING. 

HE  excitement  which  has  been  created  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  two  cousins,  the 
one  Czar  of  Russia,  the  other  German  Emperor,  is  of  a 
.rather  different  character  from  that  which,  even  before 
they  became  common,  used  a  few  years  ago  to  be  caused  by 
similar  rendezvous.  It  is  openly  alleged  in  some  quarters, 
confidently  anticipated  in  some,  and  nervously  deprecated 
in  yet  others,  that  the  meeting  will,  or  may,  or  should 
result,  not  in  a  confirmation  of  arrangements  already  known 
to  Europe,  but  in  the  formation  of  quite  new  ones.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  denied  that  there  is  something  more  than  the  very 
pale  cast  of  colour  which  satisfies  the  usual  quidnunc  for 
such  hopes  or  fears.  In  the  first  place,  the  visit  is  alto¬ 
gether  unusually  early  for  a  newly-enthroned  sovereign, 
and  one  who  has  ascended  the  throne  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Emperor  William  II. ’s  accession.  In 
the  second,  it  has  been  heralded  by  expressions  of,  at  any  rate, 
.unusual  personal  warmth.  In  the  third,  it  comes  after  other 
expressions  made,  not  indeed  by  the  Sovereign  but  by  a  per¬ 
son  certainly  not  of  importance  inferior  to  his,  which  also 
gave  Russia  to  understand  that  Germany  was  desirous  to  fall 
upon  her  neck.  These  things  are  publicly  known.  But  it 
would  be  idle  to  affect  ignorance  of  at  least  a  general  opinion 
(whether  well-founded  or  not,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to 
say)  that  the  new  Emperor  has  certain  violent  prejudices, 
if  not  certain  violent  affections,  which  he  might  not  be 
sorry  to  gratify.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  at  any 
length  or  in  any  technical  fashion  the  report  just  issued 
by  certain  German  doctors  in  reference  to  the  Emperor 
Frederick’s  illness ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  very 
singular  document  indeed.  It  is  a  violent  attack  on  an 
individual,  and  yet  it  obviously  does  not  charge  that  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  offence  which  its  publication  would  seem 
to  imply.  If  it  were  insinuated  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
(who,  by  the  way,  would  do  well  to  eschew  that  pestilent 
beast  the  interviewer)  killed  the  late  German  Emperor,  the 
thing  would  be  intelligible ;  unfortunately  the  real  gravamen 
appears  to  be  exactly  the  other  way. 

But  enough  of  discussion  on  this  exceedingly  painful 
subject,  which,  if  it  does  not  reveal,  suggests  a  tone  of 
feeling  to  which  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  have  long 
been  strangers.  It  is  sufficient  that  this  feeling  is  said  to 
oxist,  and  that  curiously  little  attempt  is  made  by  those 
concerned  to  deny  it.  It  may  count  as  one  of  the  lesser 
and  merely  probable  elements  in  the  question  between 
Emperor  and  Czar.  What  is  really  interesting  in  that 
question  is,  of  course,  the  immediate  result,  and  here  a 
different  set  of  considerations  and  probabilities  comes  in. 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  what  Germany  is  likely  to 
•“  do  for  ”  Russia,  or  to  allow  Russia  to  do  for  herself,  one 
thing  appeal’s  to  us  to  be  very  generally  forgotten.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  policy,  since  certain  events  in  1875  reminded 
him  that  even  such  a  triumph  as  that  of  1870  is  not 
enough  to  confer  irresponsibility  on  a  single  Power,  has 
been,  as  every  one  who  can  think  knows,  a  policy  of 
by  turns  elaborately  courting  and  then  gently  check¬ 
ing  Russia.  Until  just  before  the  Emperor  William  I.’s 
death  the  checking  process  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  partly  had  been  effected  by,  partly  had  induced, 
the  new  connexion  with  Italy.  But  it  is  as  little  Prince 
Bismarck’s  wish  to  estrange  Russia  seriously  as  it  is  to  fling 
himself  into  her  arms  to  live  or  die  there.  He  is  far  too 
<|iever  a  man  not  to  perceive  all  the  infinite  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  Russo-Erench  alliance  ;  but  he  is  also  far  too 
wary  and  well  informed  not  to  know  that  such  an  alliance 
might  possibly  be  formed ;  and  that,  if  some  one  appeared 
who  could  even  for  a  time  consolidate  and  direct  the  at  pre¬ 
sent  scattered  and  headless  power  of  France,  it  would  be  an 


alliance  threatening,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  state  of  things 
which  he  has  built  up  with  such  skill,  such  care,  such 
dauntless  courage,  such  unflagging  energy.  It  was  time 
some  time  ago  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  other  dear 
charmer ;  and,  though  fate  and  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
made  it  impossible  at  once,  it  has  become  possible  now. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  neither  need  be  afraid  of  the 
other  having  more  than  the  necessary  attention. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  amount  of  what  may  be 
necessary  attention  is  very  interesting  to  one  of  the  two, 
that  is  to  say  Austria,  and  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to 
England,  a  third  charmer  who,  as  some  folk  think,  might 
have  had  a  share  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  addresses  and 
has  unwisely  been  cold  to  them.  We  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  a  serious  abetting  of  Russian  designs  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  is,  so  long  as  Piince  Bismarck  has 
not  fallen  into  dotage,  impossible  on  his  part.  But  he  has 
an  admittedly  difficult  game  to  play,  and  he  is  far  too  bold  a 
gamester  to  commit  the  mistake  of  fearing  to  risk  even  a 
good  card  in  order  to  get  a  still  better  into  his  hand. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  condition  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
itself  is  such  as  to  permit  him  to  play  a  very  complicated 
game  indeed.  There  is  the  Bulgarian  question,  where  his 
unworthy  treatment  of  Prince  Ferdinand  may  have  just 
been  made  easier  by  his  own  change  of  masters ;  for  the 
Hohenzollerns,  distinguished  as  they  are,  are  sufficiently 
new  comers  among  European  .Sovereigns  to  be  desperately 
contemptuous  of  still  newer  comers  than  themselves.  There 
are  the  disputes  between  the  King  and  Queen  of  Servia, 
the  brigandage  question,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things.  A 
less  skilful  politician  than  the  Prince  might  easily  manage  in 
a  welter  like  this  to  surrender  something  on  Austria’s  part 
which  may  please  the  Czar’s  vanity  without  seriously  weaken¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Germany  of  the  future  towards  the 
south.  This,  moreover,  would  be  made  easier  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  with  the  present  Czar  personal  matters  rank  far 
before  strictly  political  ones — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  reference  to  him  in  the  Emperor’s  speech,  and 
which  must  have  made  the  real  author  of  that  speech  chuckle 
a  little  as  he  wrote  it  or  endorsed  it.  As  for  any  other  pro¬ 
jects  of  Russia,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  Germany  to  do 
anything  with  regard  to  them.  We  are  not  allies  of  hers. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  for  persons  not  present  on  the 
deck  of  any  yacht  or  in  the  rooms  of  any  marine  palace 
where  Czar  and  Emperor  meet,  nor  belonging  to  either 
nationality,  German  or  Russian,  to  determine  whether  any 
serious  results  shall  come  of  the  meeting  or  not.  The 
quality  of  living  Austrian  statesmen  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
little  known,  and  has  certainly  never  been  tested.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  quite  good  for  an  empire  to  be  so  much  in  statu 
pupillari  as  the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  for  some  years 
past.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  Count  Kalnoky  is  a  states¬ 
man,  or  if  there  is  any  other  statesman  who  is  looking 
about  for  Time’s  forelock  at  the  moment  that  Time  offers 
it,  the  game  of  Austria  is  perfectly  clear,  and  her  success, 
accidents  excepted,  all  but  certain.  There  is  still  no  Power 
in  Europe,  the  good  will  of  which  is  half  so  important  to 
Germany  as  Austria’s  good  will ;  while  there  is  none  by 
protecting  whose  interests  Germany  can  make  a  tenth  part 
of  the  gam  which  she  can  secure  by  protecting  Austria’s 
interests.  For  different,  but  not  very  much  less  forcible, 
reasons  Austria  can  count,  if  she  manages  properly, 
on  the  alliance  of  Italy.  With  such  cards,  Austrian 
statesmen  must  be  bad  players  if  they  cannot  win  the  game 
by  simply  refusing,  unless  forced  by  Russia,  to  abandon  to 
her  anything  south  of  the  Danube.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  make  the  retention  of  Prince  Ferdinand  an 
article  of  faith  or  a  casus  belli,  and  in  the  other  questions  it 
might  be  possible  to  humour  Russia  without  knuckling 
down  to  her.  But  with  Austria  in  an  attitude  of  rational 
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obstinacy,  nothing  damaging  to  the  rights  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  can  result  from  the  most  fraternal  greetings  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Emperor,  unless  the  two  resolve  to  throw 
Prince  Bismarck’s  whole  policy  overboard,  and  begin  a  new 
system  of  trying  to  subjugate  Europe  for  themselves.  As 
for  England,  it  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  naval 
manoeuvres  should  come  at  the  time  of  this  meeting.  It  is 
only  a  coincidence  of  course,  but  it  is  also  a  reminder  that 
there  is  a  Power  not  quite  dead  yet,  not  pledged  anywhere, 
and  able  to  strike  in  on  the  side  that  best  suits  her  with  a 
sword  still  tolerably  heavy  and  sharp. 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

HE  modest  form  of  Mr.  Fenwick’s  motion  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  of  Parliament  was  probably  suggested 
by  a  doubt  whether  the  proposal  would  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  House.  In  its  terms  the  scheme  purported 
to  be  recommended  to  the  consideration,  not  of  Parliament, 
but  of  a  body  which  for  legislative  purposes  is  still  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  invited  to  consider  wdiether  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  would  be  expedient  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  paying  members  for  their  services  in  Parliament. 
It  might  almost  have  been  contended  that,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  was  not  doubtful,  there  was  no  further 
need  of  inquiry  ;  but  only  one  simple  and  straightforward 
understanding  was  deceived  by  Mr.  Fenwick’s  scrupulous 
moderation.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  which  had  been  common  to  speakers  on  both  sides, 
that  the  question  in  debate  was  whether  members  were  to 
be  paid,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Fenwick  had  not  attempted  to  mislead  unsophisticated 
minds  by  confining  his  argument  to  the  words  of  his  motion. 
His  temperate  and  well-reasoned  speech  was  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  convince  the  House  that  either  all  members  or 
those  who  had  no  sufficient  private  means  ought  to  receive 
salaries,  of  which  Mr.  Fenwick  prudently  declined  to  specify 
the  amount,  or  the  fund  from  which  they  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  seemed  to  wish  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  statement  made  by  applicants  for 
political  pensions  that  they  have  not  otherwise  adequate 
means  of  maintaining  their  social  position.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  object  to  a  proceeding  which 
might  produce  an  invidious  distinction.  If  he  was  in  the 
right,  Mr.  Matthews  was  probably  justified  iu  the  inference 
that  all  members  must  be  both  allowed  and  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  allowance.  The  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Even  if  Mi-. 
Jennings  was  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  the  expense,  a 
charge  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be 
less  serious  than  the  political  revolution  of  which  it  would 
represent  the  cost. 

The  fringes  of  the  question  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
which  it  naturally  suggests  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  debate.  As  Mr.  Fenwick  recited  in  his  notice  of  motion, 
members  were  once  paid,  and  the  practice  was  not  finally  dis¬ 
continued  till  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  When  Parliament 
first  assumed  a  definite  shape,  the  principal  object  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  system  was  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  Crown. 
The  counties  and  boroughs  instructed  their  delegates  to 
contribute  in  them  name,  and  the  knights  and  burgesses 
who  were  chosen  required  payment  of  their  expenses  by 
their  grudging  constituents.  The  Constitution  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  public  and  private  life  have  since  been  fun¬ 
damentally  changed ;  and,  among  other  modern  innovations, 
members  have  been  selected  from  a  number  of  eager  candi¬ 
dates  for  election.  In  the  late  debate  no  serious  import¬ 
ance  was  attached  to  medireval  custom.  It  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  no  borough 
in  Lancashire  could  afford  to  send  members  to  Parliament, 
but  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  likely  to  indulge  largely 
in  antiquarian  researches.  A  much  more  plausible  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  payment  of  members  was  deduced  from 
the  personal  merits  of  the  special  representatives  of  sections 
of  the  woi-king  class.  Generous  eulogy  has,  among  other 
advantages,  the  merit  of  supplying  a  convenient  subject 
for  sympathetic  eloquence.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  especially 
emphatic  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and 
their  colleagues.  He  “  ventured  to  say  that  they  were 
“  less  than  any  one  the  mere  representatives  of  class, 
“  and  more  than  any  one  they  were  connected  with  the 


“  broadest  interests  of  the  country.”  He  afterwards  made 
a  more  accurate  statement  that  “  no  class  of  the  community 
“  was  more  faithfully  and  exactly  represented  in  the  House 
“  of  Commons  than  were  the  vast  body  of  labouring  men 
“  by  the  labour  representatives.”  That  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  single  class  should  be  less  than  any  one  the 
mere  representatives  of  class  is  a  paradox  which  would 
border  on  impossibility  if  it  were  propounded  or  believed 
by  any  other  member  of  the  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  pro¬ 
bably  deludes  himself  by  the  conviction  that  devotion  to 
himself  is  the  highest  quality  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  labour  representatives,  as  they  are  called, 
vote  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  their  constituents  on  all 
questions  affecting  their  class.  At  other  times  they  support 
every  Radical  measure,  especially  when  it  is  countenanced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Old-fashioned  dedications  to  royal  and 
noble  patrons  furnish  many  similar  specimens  of  inconsistent 
or  contradictory  adulation.  Neither  the  obsolete  practices 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  nor  the 
superhuman  virtues  of  half  a  dozen  paid  members,  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  plausible  arguments  for 
the  payment  of  members,  and  that  the  practice  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  some  British 
Colonies.  In  almost  every  foreign  community  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  class  from  which  English  members  of  Parliament  have 
generally  been  drawn.  Neither  in  the  United  States  nor 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  could  members 
of  the  Legislature  afford  to  leave  their  usual  occupations, 
unless  they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  at 
the  public  expense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liability  of 
members  to  pay  their  own  expenses  tends  to  enable  the 
“  classes  ”  or  the  frequenters  of  clubs  to  represent  the 
masses  as  well  as  their  own  equals.  It  may  be  added 
that,  with  the  recent  and  unsatisfactory  exception  of  the 
French  Republic,  no  legislative  body  exercises  the  func¬ 
tions  which  have,  through  the  operation  of  complicated 
causes,  devolved  on  the  English  Parliament.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  its  members  administers  all  the  powers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  House  of  Commons  assumes  an  absolute 
control  over  all  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
The  American  House  of  Representatives  is  less  powerful 
than  either  the  President  or  the  Senate.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  of  vital  importance  its  resolutions  have  been  over¬ 
ruled,  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  country.  The 
Lower  House  of  Congress  voted  thanks  to  the  officer  who 
had  insulted  the  English  flag  by  the  seizure  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  delegates,  and  some  years  afterwards  the  same  body 
voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  practical  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Debt.  The  Lower  Houses  of  the 
Prussian  and  German  Parliaments  are  held  in  check  by  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  in  defiance  of  the  Prussian  Legislature 
that  the  late  King  organized  the  army  which  effected  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
Senators  are  paid,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been 
stated.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Senate  is  an  executive 
as  well  as  a  legislative  body,  possessing  and  exercising  a 
veto  both  on  appointments  to  the  higher  class  of  offices  and 
on  all  the  diplomatic  acts  of  the  President.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  in  its  collective  capacity 
perform  some  of  the  most  important  duties  which  are  else¬ 
where  discharged  by  Foreign  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of 
State. 

The  objections  to  the  payment  of  members  are  of  the 
gravest  character,  but  when  addressed  to  a  democratic 
audience  they  are  neither  plausible  nor  popular.  Mr.  Cobb, 
a  typical  Radical  of  a  certain  kind,  professed  to  hope  that 
he  would  see  in  the  House  “  250  or  300  members  who  in 
“  daily  life  were  accustomed  to  wear  corduroys.”  He  will, 
perhaps,  not  understand  the  expression  of  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  House  should  contain  200  or  300 
Mr.  Cobbs.  It  is  true  that  he  probably  never  dresses  in 
corduroy  ;  but  if  he  were  a  mechanic  of  the  humblest  con¬ 
dition  he  could  not  be  more  incompetent  to  share  in  the 
government  of  a  great  country.  It  is  a  ridiculous  affecta¬ 
tion  to  pretend  that  the  fitness  of  men  for  the  highest  offices 
bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  education,  their  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  their  rank  in  life.  Secretaries  of  Trades-Unions 
and  leading  members  of  great  bodies  of  artisans  are  always 
above  the  average  in  ability,  and  they  speak  on  matters 
within  their  special  competence  with  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  and  weight ;  but  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
extravagant  claims  on  their  behalf  they  are  primarily  re- 
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preservatives  of  a  class  ;  and,  since  their  acquisition  of  poli¬ 
tical  power,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  sympathize  with 
Imperial  traditions  and  interests.  They  show  themselves 
on  occasion  indifferent  to  the  greatness,  the  security,  and 
the  historical  policy  of  England,  and  in  domestic  con¬ 
troversies  they  identify  themselves  with  the  most  extreme 
advocates  of  democracy.  When  the  payment  ot  members 
is  introduced,  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  fundamentally  changed,  and  the  respect  which  is  still 
paid  to  a  Parliamentary  position  will  be  in  great  measure 
withdrawn.  The  competitors  for  annuities  of  300 1.  or  500b 
a  year  will  constitute  a  profession  in  which  employment 
and  promotion  will  depend  on  the  Schnadiiorsts  or  other 
manipulators  of  electioneering  machinery.  The  smaller  the 
.salary  the  more  numerous  and  the  less  trustworthy  will 
the  competitors  for  an  humble  competence  become.  It  is 
perhaps  a  minor  objection  that  corruption  will  be  uni¬ 
versally  practised.  The  degradation  of  Parliament  will  be 
a  still  more  fatal  evil.  As  one  member  remarked  in  the 
debate,  County  Councillors  will  also  be  paid.  The  political 
energies  of  the  whole  population  will  be  largely  employed  in 
a  struggle  for  pecuniary  advantage. 


PARNELLISM  AND  COMMITTEES. 

IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can  be  two  honest 
opinions  among  rational  men  as  to  the  Parnellite 
demand  for  an  inquiry  by  way  of  Parliamentary  Committee 
into  the  charges  against  Parnellism.  That  this  inquiry 
should  be  noisily  demanded  by  both  sections  of  the  Glad- 
.stonian  party  is  of  course  reasonable  enough.  They  know 
that  it  is  a  nearly  safe  way  of  appearing  to  meet  the 
awkward  question  why  Mr.  Parnell  takes  no  steps  to  clear 
his  character,  because  it  is  very  unlikely  to  be  granted. 
They  know  that,  if  by  some  chance  it  was  granted,  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  defeat  investigation  before  it  than  before  a 
•court  of  law.  And  they  know  that,  while  any  breakdown 
would  be  a  triumph  for  themselves,  the  most  complete  and 
damning  condemnation  would  be  put  aside  by  their  own 
dupes  as  a  mere  fresh  instance  of  the  incurable  partiality 
.and  unfairness  of  an  English  Parliament,  just  as  the  same 
dupes  now  swallow  the  supposed  impossibility  of  a  fair 
trial  for  Mr.  Parnell  before  a  London  jury.  But  that 
any  one  in  his  impartial  senses  should  be  for  granting 
such  an  inquiry  is,  we  repeat,  inconceivable,  or  hardly 
conceivable.  To  begin  with,  the  old  answer,  “  the  courts 
“  are  open,  and  there  are  deputies,”  is  complete.  But  there 
is  much  more  than  this.  Suppose  the  House  of  Commons 
granted  Mr.  Parnell’s  request,  and  suppose  that  the  result 
•of  the  inquiry  was  to  bring  home  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  is  charged  against  him.  His  loud  and  anxious  de¬ 
fenders  cannot  poohpooh  this  supposition,  for  the  granting 
of  an  inquiry  presumes  the  possibility  at  least  of  either  issue. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  though  called  a  court,  is  a 
■court  with  no  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  without 
the  slightest  traditional  or  statutory  competence  to  act  as  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance  or  instruction  to  any  court  which  has 
•criminal  jurisdiction.  It  could  not  hang  Mr.  Parnell  if 
he  were  proved  to  deserve  it,  or  inflict  any  penalty  what¬ 
ever  on  him  except  the  Clock  Tower  or  expulsion.  If  he 
were  to  be  punished,  as  in  the  case  supposed  he  would 
deserve,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  an  entirely  new  pro¬ 
cess.  And  there  is  more  again  than  this.  To  admit  the 
expediency  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquiring,  or  even 
its  right  to  inquire,  into  charges  against  the  character 
of  its  members,  or  into  any  offence  committed  by  them 
otherwise  than  in  their  character  of  Parliament  men, 
would  be  to  grant  at  once  the  wish  of  those  nuisances 
who  desire  to  make  it  a  tribunal  for  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  morals  of  its  members.  We  must  have  a 
Committee  to  decide  whether  the  member  for  Blacklegs- 
ham  has  or  has  not  paid  his  last  book  up,  whether  the 
member  for  the  Cyprus  boroughs  has  or  has  not  run  away 
with  his  grandmother,  and  so  forth.  The  offences  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mr.  Parnell  are,  of  course,  far  graver  than  these, 
and  also  more  intimately  connected  with  politics,  though 
they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  political.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  case.  The  House  of  Commons,  save  in  one  or 
two  instances  which  certainly  supply  no  temptation  to 
revive  the  practice,  has  always  regarded  nothing  but  actual 
judicial  decisions,  and  those  only  of  a  certain  kind,  against 
its  members,  unless  those  members  have  been  charged  with 
misconduct  actually  as  members.  It  might  be  very  well 


justified,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  convicted  of  treason- 
felony  or  of  being  accessory  to  murder,  in  expelling  him 
the  House  ;  it  certainly  ought  not  to  take  of  its  own  motion 
any  steps  to  convict  him. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  clear  that  the  attempt  to  up¬ 
hold  the  contrary  view  is  itself  a  sign  of  the  dire  ph'ght  to 
which  Separatists  are  reduced  in  this  matter  ;  nor  are  other 
proofs  of  the  same  thing  wanting,  the  frantic  abuse  which 
has  been  poured  on  the  Attorney-General  for  simply  doing 
his  duty  to  his  clients  being  the  clearest  of  all.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  any  one  should  sail  so  near  to  the  wind  and  the 
very  words  of  a  famous  story  as  to  abuse  an  Attorney- 
General  when  there  has  already  been  declared  to  be  no  case ; 
but  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Of  a  piece,  too,  is  the  repetition  of 
the  downright  untruth  that  it  was  the  Attorney-General’s 
doing  that  witnesses  were  not  called  ;  an  untruth  which  re¬ 
ference  to  Lord  Coleridge’s  remarks  (and  we  presume  it 
will  not  be  said  even  by  Gladstonians  that  Lord  Coleridge 
is  prejudiced  against  Gladstonianism  in  any  of  its  forms)  is 
sufficient  to  expose.  Of  a  piece,  again,  is  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  believing  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  on  Monday  were  in  any  sense  “answers” 
in  themselves.  Mr.  McCarthy’s  amiable  attempt  to  clear 
somebody  else,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  his  own  vir¬ 
tuous  inability  to  consort  with  unvirtue,  amounted,  as  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  to  an  attempt  to  explain  an  act 
attributed  to  one  person  by  giving  the  reasons  and  nature 
of  another  act  committed  by  another.  For  Mr.  Parnell’s 
— except  his  denials,  which  are  a  matter  of  course — there  is 
nothing  in  it  at  all.  The  too  jocular  and  not  sufficiently 
well  memoried  persons  who  “  laughed  till  they  cried  ”  at 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Parnell  using  certain  expressions  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  cried  till  they  laughed  at  being  re¬ 
minded  that  these  precise  expressions  were  in  Mr.  Parnell  s 
mouth  on  another  and  undisputed  occasion.  But  for  any 
one  else  the  matter  remained  after  the  speeches  exactly 
where  it  was  before  them.  That  is  to  say,  a  most  formid¬ 
able  indictment — not  vague  or  general,  but  particularized 
to  the  utmost  extent — is  brought  against  certain  persons. 
If  it  is  false,  those  persons  must  have  the  power  of  proving 
the  falsity ;  if  they  do  so,  they  can  not  only  gain  an  im¬ 
mense  political  triumph,  but  almost  any  sum  of  hard  money 
— a  thing  to  which  some  of  them  have  not  previously 
seemed  indifferent — as  an  additional  solatium.  Their 
accuser,  so  far  from  flinching,  reiterates  his  charges  in  a 
fuller  and  more  solemn  form  than  ever.  And  still  they 
obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  only  possible  and  the  far  from 
difficult  way  of  establishing  their  innocence. 

Of  this  conduct  there  are  only  two  possible  explanations 
— that  they  cannot,  or  that  they  will  not,  or  both.  On 
the  first  and  third  suppositions  there  is  no  more  to  say  at 
present;  on  the  second,  something  may  perhaps  be  said. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  reputation  which 
they  affect  to  repudiate  is  of  immense  value  to  the  Parnell- 
ites.  If  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  followers  have  always  held  aloof  in  sincere  horror  and 
detestation  from  the  ways  of  No.  1,  the  improvement  in 
English  opinion  of  them  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  drop  in  their  Irish  popularity.  At  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  famous  document  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  “  forged  ”  by  some  persons  with  an  aplomb 
and  apparent  familiarity  with  forgery  that  is  highly 
edifying,  it  was  pointed  out  in  more  quarters  than  one 
that  there  was  a  third  alternative  between  believing  Mr. 
Parnell  to  be  wholly  innocent  and  believing  him  to  be 
wholly  guilty,  the  alternative,  that  is  to  say,  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  had  to  reckon,  feign  sympathy,  and  generally 
“  transact  ”  with,  if  not  the  actual  agents  of  crimes  like 
that  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  at  any  rate  with  the  much 
larger  body  of  Irishmen  who  admire  such  crimes,  and  pray 
for  and  celebrate  the  criminals.  A  moment’s  thought  will, 
of  course,  show  that,  if  this  charitable  supposition  had  any 
basis,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  Mr.  Parnell  to  prove 
himself  innocent.  The  forward  party  in  Ireland  would 
soon  (to  use  the  phrase  which,  before  it  was  shown  to  be 
already  his,  his  good  friends  were  so  sure  he  never  could 
have  used)  make  it  hot  for  him  if  he  were  to  appear  before 
them  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  a  detested  British 
judge  and  jury. 

And,  after  all,  what  idle  hypocrisy  it  is  to  exclaim  at  the 
mere  idea  of  approval  of  this  or  that  murder  by  men  who 
belong  to  a  party  which  works  by  murder  and  by  nothing 
else !  It  so  happened,  Sir  William  IIarcourt  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  being  in  an  unregenerate  frame  of  mind, 
that  nobody  in  England  palliated  the  Phoenix  murder,  as 
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some  well-meaning  people  did  the  Manchester  one.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  while  Parnellites  of  the  first  rank,  to  this  day,  speak 
of  Allen  and  his  fellow-butchers  as  martyrs,  they  do  not 
yet  apply  that  term — aloud — to  Brady  and  Kelly,  though 
Lord  Frederick  certainly  “  was  in  the  way  of”  the  brave 
little  woman’s  knives  as  distinctly  as  Brett  “  was  in  the 
“  way  of”  the  Manchester  bullets.  That  any  one  of  the 
persons  implicated  by  the  Times  is  guilty  of  the  things 
charged  against  him,  no  one  of  course  dare — no  one  ought 
to  dare — to  say.  But  the  attempt  to  regard  belief  in  their 
guilt  as  something  impossible,  save  to  frantic  fanaticism  or 
utter  imbecility,  is  a  practice  on  public  silliness  so  audacious 
that  no  doubt  it  sometimes  succeeds.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  in  the 
charges;  that  they  have  been  made  and  re-made  in  the 
most  formal  manner ;  and  that  the  accused  persons  will 
not  take  the  easy,  the  obvious,  and  the  only  usual  means  of 
justification.  If  they  take  the  offered  Commission  of 
Judges  they  will  hardly  have  bettered  their  chance;  if 
they  refuse  it  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  of  their 
conduct. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOSE  SOCIETY. 

'T'VyilOEVER  regards  the  weather  and  the  flowers — not 
t  V  to  speak  of  the  crops — may  well  think  that  the 
promise  of  May  has  come  to  naught.  Those  “  sweet  in- 
“  fantas  of  the  year,”  the  primroses,  were  favoured  by  the 
spring,  but  the  summer,  thus  far,  has  brought  the  queenly 
roses  anything  but  a  good  time.  Considering  all  things, 
however,  the  National  Bose  Society  did  very  well  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday.  The  cold  and  gloom  were  not 
worse  than  most  of  the  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  and 
a  good  deal  preferable  to  much  of  it.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  more  unpropitious  than  recent  conditions  of 
atmosphere  and  temperature.  It  was  not  the  rainfall  that 
dashed  the  hopes  of  many,  for  roses  suffer  much  more  from 
drought  than  from  abundant  rain.  The  thunderstorms  have 
done  their  worst  in  spoiling  the  summer  of  flowers,  and  were 
uncommonly  severe  in  certain  localities  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  exhibition  season.  In  Crediton  and  other  Devonshire 
towns  the  streets  were  transformed  to  rivers  on  Saturday. 
A  “  whole  field  of  roses  ”  at  Torquay  was  ruined,  says  the 
Western  Morning  Neivs,  by  hail  on  the  previous  Friday,  and 
four  or  five  hours  after  the  storm  the  hailstones  lay  a  foot 
deep  at  Babbacombe.  The  big  hailstone  is  likely  this  year 
to  beat  the  record  of  the  big  gooseberry.  One  monster, 
fresh  caught  and  placed  in  some  handy  scales,  weighed  three 
and  a  half  ounces.  Such  visitations  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  florist’s  friends.  These  adverse  circumstances 
appear  to  have  little  affected  the  general  excellence  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  show.  Some  prominent  growers  were  not 
represented,  and  the  competition  in  certain  classes  was  not 
very  keen ;  but  old  centres  of  cultivation  like  Colchester, 
Oxford,  Hereford,  Cheshunt,  Slough,  and  Maidstone  made 
a  goodly  show ;  while  well-known  amateurs  of  Gloucester, 
Evesham,  Chester,  Sittingbourne,  Beigate,  and  other 
places  were  highly  successful,  the  clergy  being,  as  hitherto, 
prominent  prize-takers.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  per¬ 
haps  up  to  the  exhibition  average,  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
were  altogether  very  fine.  Of  other  kinds  there  were 
some  interesting  individual  exhibits  in  certain  classes,  and 
not  a  little,  indeed,  that  might  have  mollified  a  writer  in 
the  Garden  of  last  week,  who  thinks  that  the  H.  P. 
roses  are  the  spoiled  children  of  the  family.  It  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  note  the  early  profuse  kinds — climbers,  such  as 
Ayrshire  splendens — the  old  China  and  Bourbon  roses, 
various  examples  of  Rosa  polyantha,  with  other  pretty 
diminutives  of  the  “  button-hole  ”  order ;  Rosa  rugosa,  with 
its  fine  elm-like  foliage,  moss  roses  and  roses  of  such  notable 
distinction  as  the  “  copper  Austrian,”  “  Harrisonii,”  and 
“  Persian  Yellow.” 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint  of  the  writer  in  the 
Garden  that  the  July  exhibitions  are  unfavourable  to  the 
claims  of  many  excellent  roses.  They  undoubtedly  cause 
the  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
the  neglect  of  many  early  Noisettes  and  “  summer  ”  roses, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  distinctive. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  from  the  former  that  the  bulk 
of  exhibition  roses  are  derived,  and  while  there  are  exhi¬ 
bitions  there  must  be  exhibition  roses.  In  an  exhibition 
of  cut  roses  none  may  compete  with  the  splendour  and 
variety  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  A  rose  show  in  early 
June  would,  in  our  fickle  climate,  be  of  very  uncertain 


quality,  though  not  without  interest,  and  as  for  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  gardens  devoted  wholly  to  H.P.’s  are  roseless  until 
July,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  applies  only  to  portions  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  no  garden  worthy  of  the  name- 
should  be  without  roses  in  June,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  such  gardens,  except  in  the  Midlands  and 
North.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  was  not  altogether  pi’oved 
that  “  one  result  of  rose  shows  has  been  to  induce  generally 
“  the  cultivation  of  a  single  class  of  roses.”  If,  however, 
the  proposed  early  exhibition — say,  in  mid  June — would 
tend  to  the  better  cultivation  of  all  branches  of  the  rose 
family,  we  are  confident  it  would  not  lack  the  support  of  the 
National  Bose  Society.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  differed  not  from  its  predecessors.  It  suggested 
the  old  question,  What  becomes  of  the  new  roses  1  Every 
year  fair  France  produces  them,  and  perfidious  Albion  con¬ 
sumes  them,  it  would  seem.  The  majority  live  their  little 
exhibition  life,  and  vanish  with  last  autumn’s  snows.  For 
one  “A.  K.  Williams”  there  are  a  dozen  roses  raised  only 
to  sink  into  the  void.  Pretty  it  is  to  see  the  permanence 
of  old  favourites.  Boses  should  be  “  not  royal  in  their 
“  smells  alone,  but  in  their  hue.”  Who  cares  for  a  scent¬ 
less  rose,  or  one  of  murky  complexion  1  For  such  there  is 
the  dirty  purple  of  “  Sir  Rowland  Hill,”  if,  indeed,  it 
be  possible  to  describe  the  hue  of  that  remarkable  rose. 
Colour  is  not  easily  determined  in  flowers.  Some  people 
cannot  see  the  “  copper  ”  in  the  well-known  Austrian  briar. 
It  was  a  little  odd,  by  the  way,  to  find  in  a  white  rose  com¬ 
petition  at  the  Palace  the  faintly-flushed  and  incomparable 
“  Merveille  de  Lyon  ”  and  the  yet  more  decided  blush  of 
the  renowned  “  Captain  Christy.”  In  the  “  dark  rose  ” 
class,  again,  “  Prince  Arthur  ”  bore  the  bell  from  “  Prince 
“  Camille  de  Bohan,”  as  who  should  say  an  Arab  is  duskier 
than  an  FEthiop.  Hence  we  may  learn  that  the  best  dark 
rose  is  not  the  darkest. 


ZULULAND. 

HE  disturbances  which  have  for  some  time  past  occurred 
in  Zululand  have  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
native  war.  Lord  Ivnutsford’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  it  was  hopeful  and  to  a  certain  extent  satis¬ 
factory,  left  reasonable  ground  for  anxiety ;  and  newspaper 
Correspondents  report  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
hitherto  been  underrated.  They  add  that  the  Zulus  are 
flocking  to  Dinizulu’s  camp  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  Lord  Knutsford  admitted  that  white  adventurers  in 
undefined  numbers  have  joined  the  rebels.  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  and  General  Smythe  appear  to  be  acting  with 
vigour ;  but  the  movements  of  the  Government  force  have 
hitherto  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  wTaiting  for  the 
native  contingent.  Lord  Knutsford,  though  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  give  accurate  details,  estimated  the  number 
of  Dinizulu’s  army  at  four  thousand  men  ;  but,  if  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  national  rising  in  his  favour,  the  number  of 
his  followers  may  have  rapidly  increased.  The  English 
force  consists  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  regulars,  in¬ 
cluding  three  hundred  cavalry,  with  a  small  park  of 
artillery.  There  is  also  a  body  of  native  auxiliaries ;  and 
probably  Usibepu,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  may 
be  able  to  co-operate  efficiently  with  the  army  which 
is  advancing  to  his  aid.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Lord 
Knutsford’s  confidence  in  the  friendly  or  neutral  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  New  Republic  may  be  justified  by  its  future 
conduct ;  but  the  white  adventurers  who  support  Dinizulu 
are  probably  Boers  who  have  not  yet  acquired  landed 
settlements.  It  can  scarcely  be  thought  desirable  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Dutch  Republics  to  facilitate  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  formidable  Zulu  power.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  Dinizulu  possesses  military  ability; 
but  as  the  heir  of  Cetewayo  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
restore  some  part  of  the  military  organization  which  was 
broken  up  as  a  result  of  the  last  Zulu  war.  He  has 
already  had  some  experience  of  the  dealings  of  the  Boer 
communities  with  native  allies.  The  price  of  their  services, 
if  the  common  enterprise  is  successful,  will  be  paid  in 
land. 

The  English  and  Colonial  Governments  would  be  less 
exacting,  but  their  vacillating  policy  has  produced  an  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  and 
adherents.  Lord  Knutsford  attributes  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  almost  exclusively  to  the  relaxation  of  the  salutary 
fear  which  was  for  nei  ly  inspired  by  the  British  power. 
There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  cause  of  quarrel,  except 
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that  Usibepu  has  long  been  engaged  in  a  chronic  but  inter¬ 
mittent  war  with  Dinizulu.  W  hen  Zululand  wasafter  the  war 
divided  into  thirteen  petty  kingdoms,  Usibepu  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  own  territory,  partly  because  lie  was  thought 
to  be  loyal,  and  also  on  account  ol  the  difficulty  ot  con¬ 
trolling  a  remote  province.  Cetewayo,  after  his  restora¬ 
tion,  came  into  early  collision  with  Usibepu,  and  perished 
in  the  course  of  the  contest.  Dinizulu,  who  was  at  that 
time  too  young  to  assert  his  claim,  has  ever  since  been 
employed  in  various  attempts  to  recover  his  fathers 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  assented  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Republic,  though  it  was  provided  with 
land  at  the  expense  of  the  Zulus.  Usibepu  has,  until 
lately,  maintained  his  comparative  independence  ;  but  for¬ 
tune  seems  lately  to  have  turned  against  him.  It  the 
rebellion  is  not  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may 
probably  spread  over  the  whole  remaining  territory  of  the 
Zulus.  Ishingana,  another  chief  of  the  Usutus,  or  ad¬ 
herents  of  Dinizulu,  has  lately  made  inroads  into  the 
country  which  is  inhabited  by  loyal  natives.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that  the  police,  with  the  aid  of  native 
levies  and  with  the  support  of  troops,  stormed,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  camp  of  Ishingana,  and  captured 
a  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Until  the  Usutu  chief  had 
been  defeated,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  advance 
on  Ceza,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Zululand,  where 
Dinizulu  and  an  uncle  have  taken  up  their  position. 

A  force  of  two  thousand  men,  most  of  them  regular  troops, 
ought  to  be  a  match  for  three  or  four  times  their  number 
of  natives;  but  experience  has  shown  the  danger  of  un¬ 
derrating  the  prowess  of  one  of  the  bravest  races  in  the 
world.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  courage  of 
Dinizulu’s  followers,  Lord  Knutsford,  acting,  no  doubt,  on 
professional  information,  believes  that  success  is  reasonably 
secure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
plan  of  operations.  The  enemy  must  be  approached  by 
the  shortest  road,  and,  if  possible,  his  force  must  be  dis¬ 
persed.  Lord  Knutsford  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Imperial  troops,  but  since  the 
defeat  of  Ishingana  they  are  probably  advancing  north¬ 
ward  through  a  friendly  or  neutral  country.  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  assures  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  forces 
now  in  Zululand  are  sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  order, 
unless  unexpected  complications  arise.  Lord  Knutsford, 
perhaps  prematurely,  anticipates  the  opportunity  of  treating 
with  leniency  most  of  the  chiefs  who  have  risen  against 
us.  When  the  victory  is  achieved,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  its  results.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  first  stage 
of  the  contest  has  been  altogether  creditable  to  the  local 
authorities.  A  body  of  police,  which  attempted  to  execute 
a  warrant  against  Dinizulu,  was  forced  to  retire,  and, 
as  Lord  Knutsford  somewhat  oddly  observes,  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  troops  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
defeat  of  the  British  arms.  The  interpretation  of  an  un¬ 
successful  attack,  followed  by  a  retreat,  seems  to  be  not 
altogether  unreasonable.  If  the  Governments  of  the  South 
African  and  the  New  Republics  offer  no  encouragement  to 
the  native  insurgents,  the  readjustment  of  the  balance 
between  Usibepu  and  Dinizulu  ought  to  be  soon  accom¬ 
plished,  but  the  event  will  be  expected  with  some  im¬ 
patience.  For  many  years  bad  fortune  has  attended  all 
military  and  political  proceedings  in  South  Africa.  The 
constant  failure  has  not  been  undeserved.  Blunder  upon 
blunder  has  produced  its  natural  consequences.  It  was 
extravagantly  unwise  to  destroy  a  Power  which  would, 
by  its  mere  existence,  have  made  the  Dutch  Republic 
dependent  on  English  protection.  When  Cetewayo  s  king¬ 
dom  had  been  destroyed,  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
restored  to  a  mutilated  dominion.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  then 
Governor  of  Natal,  in  vain  urged  the  Colonial  Office  to  assume 
a  protectorate  over  Zululand,  or  at  least  to  include  a  large 
part  of  its  territory  in  an  English  Reserve.  The  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government  bore  every  appearance  of  weakness,  and 
the  unfortunate  result  explains  the  want  of  confidence 
which  is  all  but  universally  felt.  It  was  not  until  a 
belief  had  been  entertained  that  the  English  Government 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  country  that  Dinizulu 
became  a  serious  Pretender.  The  tardy  and  hesitating 
assumption  of  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  Zululand 
which  had  not  been  annexed  by  the  Boers  failed  to  satisfy 
the  natives  that  they  could  rely  on  the  maintenance  of 
English  supremacy. 

A  victory  over  the  most  formidable  native  force  which 


has  been  collected  in  Zululand  since  the  overthrow  of 

Cetewayo  would  give  the  Government  once  more  a  chance 
of  retrieving  its  errors.  The  Zulus  have  habitually  become 
peaceable  subjects  when  they  have  been  protected  and 
controlled  by  Imperial  authority,  but  uncivilized  races 
respect  power  anil  resolution  even  more  certainly  than 
justice.  The  wretched  capitulation  of  Majuba  disturbed  or 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  had  previously  been  felt  in 
the  firmness  of  the  Power  which  was  up  to  that  time 
dominant.  But  for  that  miserable  episode  there  would 
probably  not  be  at  this  moment  another  petty  war  in 
Africa.  It  has  now  become  inevitable — for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  which  was 
proclaimed  only  a  few  months  ago.  Dinizulu,  though  he 
has  only  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Usibepu,  claims  by 
the  same  title  all  the  dominions  of  his  father,  except, 
indeed,  the  territory  which  he  has  surrendered  to  the 
Boers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  not 
only  to  protect  a  loyal  feudatory,  but  to  anticipate  attacks 
which  would  otherwise  certainly  be  made  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Crown.  If  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  proves  to 
be  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  he  has  a  sufficient  force  at 
his  disposal,  he  must  be  reinforced  to  any  extent  which  may 
prove  to  be  necessary.  The  natives  will  cease  to  flock  to 
the  Pretender’s  standard  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  that 
his  cause  is  hopeless.  They  feel  nothing  of  the  sentimental 
loyalty  which  once  animated  Jacobites  and  other  dynastic 
malcontents  in  Europe.  When  Cetewayo’s  kingdom  was 
broken  up  by  his  defeat,  and  by  the  capture  of  his  person,  the 
Zulus,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  considered 
that  the  military  organization  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  followers  of  Dinizulu  pro¬ 
bably  now  suppose  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  found 
a  warlike  kingdom.  They  can  only  be  undeceived  by  another 
decisive  victory  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cape  takes  no  part  in  the 
struggle.  A  divided  authority  might  lead  to  disaster,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  agents  should 
have  absolute  control  over  the  policy  which  is  to  be  pursued. 
Among  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  Lord 
Knutsford  mentions  the  Basuto  police ;  and  perhaps  other 
native  tribes  may  be  disposed  to  serve  in  the  English  ranks. 
The  House  of  Lords  listened  in  silence  to  Lord  Knutsford’s 
brief  enumeration  of  the  facts.  When  the  matter  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  other  House  there  will  probably  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  previous  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  no  serious  politician  will  contend  that  Dinizulu 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  reconquer  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
father’s  kingdom.  Zululand  is  now  a  British  possession, 
and  a  claimant  under  an  anterior  title  is  legally  a  rebel. 


GENTLEMEN  v.  PLAYERS. 

ONE  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  watery  world  shone  on  the 
Gentlemen  and  Players’  match.  Not  lightly  will  the 
visitors  forget,  they  who  were  up  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
deadly  deeds  of  Woods,  and  Smith,  and  Steel,  nor  has  the 
old  ground  seen  a  closer  thing  since  Mr.  Ridley’s  match  in 
’75.  The  light  on  Monday  was  extremely  bad,  a  kind  of 
twilight  of  the  cricket  gods,  bad  was  the  light,  the  ground 
seemed  perilous,  too,  and  Ulyett,  who  won  the  toss,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  send  the  Gentlemen  to  take  their  chance,  and  bide 
his  own  on  an  improving  pitch.  The  Gentlemen  seemed 
moderately  strong,  with  Dixon,  Newham,  Eccles,  not  un¬ 
tried  in  county  cricket,  but  new  players  here,  with  Mr. 
Bowden,  and  with  Lord  George  Scott,  for  Mr.  Rasiileigh 
lingered  in  his  tent,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  not  asked  to 
play,  or  played  not,  asked ;  so  “  Round  the  Corner  Smith,” 
Woods  from  the  wash  of  Australasian  seas,  and  Steel  and 
Grace  were  champions  of  the  ball.  With  Briggs  and 
LonMANN,  Flowers,  and  Barnes  and  Peel,  the  Players 
had  a  goodly  bowling  team ;  yet  much  they  owed  to  the 
uncertain  pitch,  much  to  the  gallant  Siierwin  at  the  stumps, 
who  caught  and  stumped  full  many  an  amateur.  Surrey 
did  little  for  the  Gentlemen.  Shuter  got  one,  and  Bowden 
got  a  “  duck,”  and  W.  W.  Read  got  only  6 ;  and  but  for 
Gloucester’s  champion  with  10  and  Newham  with  a  plucky 
26,  there  was  no  double  figure  in  the  score.  The  mildewed 
innings  closed  for  84  1  Then,  ’midst  “  the  useful  trouble  of 
“  the  rain,”  which  made  the  ball  greasy  and  hard  to  hold,  the 
wickets  of  the  Players  fell  as  falls  within  the  garden  of  some 
wealthy  man  the  tall  white  lily  ’neath  the  mower’s  scythe. 
Abel  and  Gunn,  with  two  successive  balls,  fell  to  the  art 
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of  Smith  ;  but  Ulyett  smote  the  wet  ball  devious  to  the 
distant  lists,  and  then  was  bowled  by  Woods  for  38.  Save 
Maurice  Read  and  Peel,  the  others  fell  inglorious,  and 
they  passed  the  century  by  seven  poor  runs,  so  good  the 
bowling  was — so  good  the  bowling,  or  so  bad  the  ground  ! 
Then,  in  a  lurid  and  malignant  light,  through  banks  of 
cloud  and  shadow-streaks  of  rain,  the  Gentlemen  again 
essayed  to  bat.  There  Mr.  Grace  showed  something  like 
his  form,  and  smote  for  4,  and  yet  again  for  3 ;  but  Mr. 
Shuter  had  King  Arthur’s  fate,  and  perished  by  the  bowler 
he  had  made,  or,  like  the  eagle,  did  the  hero  fall,  struck  by 
the  arrow  that  himself  had  winged,  for  Lohmann  bowled 
him  for  a  scant  17 — a  Surrey  bat,  the  Surrey  bowler 
bowled !  Newham  and  Read  and  Steel  and  Dixon  all 
passed,  and  made  scarce  a  run,  and  Lord  George  Scott — 
happier  had  he  been  smiting  here  and  there  the  Border 
bowlers  or  the  Galloway  lads  by  Teviot  or  the  grassy  banks 
of  Ken — succumbed  to  Barnes,  and  only  Mr.  Woods 
knocked  up  the  lucky  number  of  13. 

The  score  had  just  attained  the  century,  and  easy,  certes, 
seemed  the  Players’  task  ;  but  70  runs  divided  them  and  8 
from  all  the  laurelled  victors  of  their  line,  Caffyn  and 
Parr  and  Beldham,  heroes  old,  Lambert  and  Walker 
and  the  other  bats,  who  often  beat  the  Gentlemen  at 
odds.  So  Abel  thought,  and  smote  Smith’s  earliest  ball 
for  4  to  leg  (it  was  a  rank  full  pitch),  then  cut  and 
drove  him  for  a  brace  of  threes.  But  Ulyett  to  a  goodly 
ball  from  Woods  (who  bowled,  of  course,  from  the  Pavilion 
end)  fell  scoreless ;  then  there  came  a  bye  for  4,  and 
Abel  smote  Smith  to  the  boundaries.  One  wicket  down 
for  28  looked  ill,  so  Mr.  Steel  went  on  to  bowl  for 
Smith,  and  joy  it  was  to  see  how  well  he  bowled,  perchance 
a  little  fleeter  than  of  yore,  because,  no  doubt,  the  ground 
was  rather  dead  ;  nor  did  he  venture — this  was  not  the 
hour — on  strange  head-balls  and  magical,  but  kept  a  classic 
length  with  little  change  of  pace.  Then  he  and  Woods, 
each  from  the  other’s  ball,  caught  Gunn  and  Maurice 
Read  ;  the  mighty  Barnes  was  l.b.w.,  and  Briggs  was 
caught  from  quite  the  gentlest  of  “  returns  ”  by  Steel. 
Then  luncheon  came — but  33  to  get,  and  with  five  goodly 
wickets  to  go  down,  and  Abel,  yet  unvanquished  at  the 
stumps,  the  Players’  task  seemed  easy !  Abel  spooned  a 
ball  that  proved  a  little  inch  too  high  for  Mr.  Grace  at 
point,  then  all  his  pride  and  all  the  goodly  fortress  of  his 
bails  was  rattled  down  by  Woods.  Then  Attewell  and 
Peel  brought  up  the  score  to  71 — but  7  runs  to  get,  seven 
little  runs  ;  yet  even  at  this  dreadful  moment  Steel,  with 
judgment  like  an  oracle  of  the  gods,  handed  the  ball  again 
to  Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  hope  forlorn  !  oh,  hoping  against  hope  ! 
But  Mr.  Smith  bowled  Attewell  neck  and  crop  among 
the  thunderous  plaudits  of  the  ring,  and  Woods,  who 
seemed  inspired,  bowled  Yorkshire’s  Peel,  and  Flowers 
came  in  and  had  a  piece  of  luck,  so  near  the  ball  flew  by 
the  trembling  bails  !  Then  Lohmann  placed  a  manly  leg 
before  the  wicket  where  he  should  have  placed  his  bat. 
Last,  Sherwin  came  through  tumult  of  applause,  for  all 
were  well  inclined  to  hearten  him — Sherwin  the  swift,  who 
runneth  in  his  pads  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  unpadded  men  ! 
Nervous  he  seemed,  but  came  not  to  the  test,  for  with  his 
second  ball,  a  yorker,  Woods  broke  noisily  through  the 
timber-yard  of  Flowers.  Never  hath  England  seen  a 
better  match,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  about  the 
weakness  of  the  Gentlemen  in  bowling  seemed  extremely 
premature.  Such  are  the  fortunes  of  the  cricket-field  in 
this  unholy  season,  when  the  rain  that  falls  not  when  the 
fisher  prays  for  it  hath  deluged  England,  and,  without  the 
gods,  had  spoiled  the  match  between  the  Public  Schools. 


TIIE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

"VI" O  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  some  little  dismay  at  Mr.  Smith’s  proposals  of 
last  Tuesday  with  reference  to  public  business.  Its  feelings 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  those  of  a  man  who, 
believing  his  affairs  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state, 
is  suddenly  informed  by  his  solicitor  or  his  agent  that  he  is 
threatened  with  pecuniary  embarrassment,  only  to  be  averted 
by  immediate  and  serious  sacrifices.  For  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  reminded  the  House, 
that  up  to  Whitsuntide,  and  after  those  holidays,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  public  business  was  extremely  favourable.  “  Pro- 
“  gress  in  many  matters  of  importance  had  been  made  ; 


“  Supply  was  less  in  arrear  than  in  former  Sessions;  there 
“  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  House  that  the  Government  were  to  be  complimented 
“  either  on  their  good  fortune  or  them  skill  in  the  conduct 
“  of  public  business  up  to  that  time.”  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  something  wanting  either  to  the 
skill  or  the  good  fortune  of  their  subsequent  conduct  of  it 
when  we  find  them  compelled  to  come  to  Parliament  some 
six  or  seven  weeks  later  with  a  proposal  for  such  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Parliamentary  labours  of  the  year  as  has  never 
before  been  demanded  except  in  special  circumstances  not 
existing  in  the  present  case.  This  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  situation  is  the  more  disappointing  because  Ministers, 
it  is  only  fail'  to  admit,  have  met  with  no  serious  hin¬ 
drances  at  the  hands  of  them  adversaries  to  the  progress 
of  their  measures.  The  opposition  offered  to  the  Bill  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  salary  of  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland  was,  no  doubt,  a  little  factious ;  but  it  was  not  very 
protracted,  and  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  any  material 
loss  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  fewer  in¬ 
terruptions  to  legislative  business  by  “  interpellations  ”  on 
matters  of  executive  policy  than  in  most  previous  years. 
Mr.  Morley’s  inconsiderately  provoked  debate  on  the 
administration  of  the  Crimes  Act  is  the  sole  diversion  of 
the  kind  which  has  occurred  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Session;  and  this  is  accountable  only  for  a  loss  of  two 
nights.  As  to  the  Local  Government  Bill  itself,  its  move¬ 
ment  through  Committee  has  been  no  doubt  somewhat 
slow  and  tedious  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
provision  of  the  measure  which  has  been  discussed  at  undue 
length,  or  to  suggest — especially  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  licensing  clauses — any  means  by  which  its  progress 
has  been  sensibly  quickened.  Yet,  although  it  has  been 
proceeded  with  most  diligently  and  with  such  rare  inter¬ 
mission  that  it  has  caused  the  business  of  Supply  to  get 
inconveniently  into  arrear,  the  House  has  not  yet  got 
through  more  than  one-third  of  the  Bill.  And  when  some 
eighty  or  more  clauses  of  a  measure  of  this  importance  and 
complexity  are  still  untouched  in  mid  July,  no  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  Parliamentary  procedure  can  doubt 
what  is  in  store  for  us.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
endeavoured  to  break  the  shock  of  an  autumn  Session  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  so  much  progress  might  be  made 
with  public  business  during  the  next  few  weeks  as  to  permit 
of  a  prorogation  instead  of  an  adjournment.  But  unless 
the  legislative  programme  to  which  the  Government  are 
still  adhering  is  to  be  further  and  more  seriously  abridged, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Latin  grammar  will  supply  him 
with  a  very  appropriate  remark  to  address  to  them  in 
the  hexameter  (for  it  is  a  hexameter)  :  “  Ponite :  spes 
“  sibi  quisque,  sed  hsec  quam  angusta  videtis.”  Unless 
all  other  measures  but  the  Local  Government  Bill  are  in¬ 
continently  dropped,  and  unless  that  Bill  itself  and  the 
remaining  votes  in  Supply  are  got  through  at  a  quite 
extraordinary  rate  of  speed,  the  alternative  lies  between  an 
autumn  Session  or  the  prolongation  of  the  present  sittings 
until  past  the  end  of  September.  The  fear  of  shortened 
holidays,  upon  which  Mi1.  Smith  is  no  doubt  practising,  will 
do  much  to  quicken  the  movements  of  the  House,  but  it 
cannot  perform  miracles,  and  it  would  be  little  less  than  a 
miracle  to  get  through  the  Ministerial  programme  in  any 
much  shorter  time  than  we  have  named. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  to  every  one  who  is  not 
either  a  mere  Parliamentary  busybody  or  a  more  than 
usually  restless  struggle!’  for  office  the  prospect  of  another 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  from  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  until  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  presents  itself 
as  an  almost  unmixed  evil.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  over¬ 
state  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  ordinary  departmental  work 
of  the  autumn  in  preparation  for  the  legislative  labours  of 
the  next  year ;  and  its  mischievous  and  unsettling  influence 
over  Executive  policy  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  all 
judge  for  ourselves.  Autumn  Sessions,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  several  quarters,  have  heretofore  been  held  only  in 
response  to  some  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  demand, 
such  as  that  of  a  war  or  a  financial  crisis,  on  the  energies  of 
Parliament.  It  would  be  little  short  of  calamitous  to  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  them  as  a  regular  means  of  over¬ 
taking  the  normal  legislative  business  of  the  year.  The 
mere  prospect  of  such  a  thing  is  felt  to  be  so  formidable 
that  both  wings  of  the  Separatist  party  are,  of  course, 
hastening  to  employ  its  terrors  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  such  extensive  decentralization  as  would  either  virtually 
constitute  or  unmistakably  pave  the  way  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  Home  Rule.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  any  who 
are  likely  to  he  influenced  by  appeals  ot  this  kind,  it  is  as 
well  to  recall  an  important  circumstance  of  the  present  Par¬ 
liamentary  situation  which,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  has 
been  completely  overlooked.  People  who  have  been  ex¬ 
claiming  in  despair  upon  a  legislative  machine  which  cannot 
turn  out  even  one  “  great  measure  ”  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  Session  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  great 
measure  now  in  question  has  had  in  one  notable  respect 
a  quite  exceptional  history.  Ministers  with  a  great  measure 
to  pass  usually  contrive  to  take  its  initial  stages  at  earlier 
dates  than  have  been  assigned  to  the  like  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  If  they  do  not  manage 
to  get  the  second  reading  before  Easter,  they  are  usually 
well  into  Committee  before  Whitsuntide.  Now  the  Local 
Government  Bill  was  only  introduced  on  the  eve  of  the  Easter 
recess;  its  second  reading  was  taken  about  midway  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  when  it  got  into  Committee 
Midsummer  was  already  drawing  near.  The  Government 
may  have  good  and  suificient  reasons  for  their  course  of 
proceeding ;  on  that,  we  express  no  opinion.  But  the  fact 
of  its  adoption  should,  at  any  rate,  be  borne  in  mind  as  a 
corrective  of  any  tendency  to  inconsiderate  despair.  The 
Bill,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not,  after  all,  undergone  so  very 
prolonged  a  discussion  on  its  details ;  the  real  cause  of  its 
backwardness  is  that  that  discussion  began  unduly  late. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Parliamentary  machine  is  labouring  more  than 
ever,  and  that  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of  passing  our 
one  “  great  measure  ”  within  the  normal  limits  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Session. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  more  effective  topic  of 
consolation  to  which  we  should  like  to  direct  these  unquiet 
minds.  How  about  the  “  one  great  measure  ”  itself  and 
the  supposed  necessity  for  its  annual  production  1  “We 
“  hope,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  night,  with  that  sim¬ 
plicity  which  produces  the  effect,  if  it  does  not  partake 
of  the  nature,  of  grave  irony,  “  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
“  necessary  to  introduce  Local  Government  Bills  every 
“  Session.”  We  hope  so  too,  and  we  will  add  that,  if  Bills 
of  these  dimensions  are  to  be  brought  forward  every  Session, 
the  Government  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  measure  of  a  more  unpretentious 
kind.  For,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  backward 
state  of  Supply  and  of  the  Local  Government  Bill,  it  has 
to  be  observed  that  if  there  were  no  other  business  before 
Parliament  it  would  still  be  possible,  by  a  little  extra  pres¬ 
sure  of  work,  to  avoid  an  autumn  Session.  What  makes 
that  misfortune  inevitable  is  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
to  pass  their  great  measure  and  their  little  ones  too.  They 
are  going  to  reassemble  Parliament  in  November  to  pass 
what  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  calls  measures  of  “  minor 
“  importance,”  among  which  he  includes  the  Railway  Rates 
Bill,  the  Tithes  Bill,  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill,  and  other 
measures  which,  at  any  rate,  deal  with  real  mischiefs  or 
defects  of  the  law,  and  are  not  simply  democratic  experi¬ 
ments  taken  up  by  Conservative  Governments  on  the 
fatalistic  principle  that  they  are  “  bound  to  come.”  As  to 
the  Irish  Drainage  Bills,  they  are  not  thought  worthy  even 
of  being  reserved  for  an  autumn  Session.  It  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  their  treatment  by  the  Parnellites 
whether  they  will  be  proceeded  with  during  the  next  few 
weeks  or  dropped  altogether.  We  cannot  blame  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  thus  attempting  to  combine  the  useful  with  the 
ornamental  in  making  up  their  legislative  record  for  the 
year.  All  we  propose  to  do  is  to  register  a  respectful  pro¬ 
test  against  their  action  on  the  present  occasion  being  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  We  are  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that, 
as  it  is  not  possible  this  year,  so  it  seldom,  if  ever,  will  be 
possible  for  Governments  to  combine  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  on  so  elaborate  a  scale  in  legislation  without 
being  driven  into  constant  recourse  to  autumn  Sessions. 
Now  this  pi’ospect  we  presume  to  be  intolerable  to  all  sensible 
Englishmen;  and,  if  it  is  not  to  be  perpetually  realized, 
one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  faced.  The  Government 
must  either  devote  themselves  every  Session  wholly  to  their 
one  piece  of  showy  legislation,  cut  as  near  the  Radical 
fashion  as  they  can  induce  their  followers  to  permit,  or  they 
must  retire  from  the  “  dishing  ”  business  altogether,  and  oc- 
cupy  themselves  exclusively  with  introducing  those  “  minor  ” 
changes  in  the  law  which,  besides  being  changes,  happen 
also  to  be  improvements.  We  can  hardly  think  that  they 
will  hesitate  in  their  choice. 


THE  PARADISE  OF  WOMEN. 

CCORDING  to  Miss  Jessie  Saxby,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Scotsman,  Canada  is  the  paradise  of  women.  There 
are  too  many  women  in  England  ;  too  many  men,  too,  but 
not  enough  in  quantity,  nor  good  enough  in  quality  for  the 
women.  It  is  the  west  of  Canada,  naturally,  that  is  the 
paradise  truly  required.  In  Quebec  and  Montreal  wages 
do  not  seem  exorbitantly  high.  That  rare  article,  a 
trained  cook,  only  gets  some  thirty  pounds  a  year  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  the  wilder  and  more  liberal 
West  a  good  cook  may  get  about  ioo l.  a  year,  not  at  all 
too  much  if  she  is  really  a  good  cook,  but  more  than  she 
obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  the  heavy  work  is  done, 
and  very  properly,  by  men.  Men  scrub  the  floors,  and  are 
hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of  water,  and  churn  and  milk 
the  cows.  Servants  in  the  west  of  Canada  become  members 
of  the  family  in  farmhouses  as  in  Old  England.  Best 
of  all,  a  woman  in  the  West  can  choose  her  mate  from 
“  Britons  of  larger  body  and  larger  heart  than  those  at 
“  home.”  Home-dwelling  Britons,  at  least  in  large  towns, 
are  notoriously  degenerate  and  shambling  creatures.  Pity 
being  akin  to  love,  and  nobody  else  coming  forward,  woman 
puts  up  with  the  existing  race ;  but  she  will  find,  in 
Canada,  affectionate  sons  of  Anak.  They  are  all  most 
anxious  to  get  married,  whereas  the  Briton  of  this 
country  rather  inclines  to  defer  that  crisis  in  his  existence, 
after  which  the  road  (according  to  America’s  adopted 
moralist)  lies  “  dusty,  and  long,  and  straight  to  the  grave.” 
The  “  Titans  of  the  West  ”  have  no  such  hesitation  and 
forebodings.  England  is  advised  to  send  “  thousands  of 
“  her  rosebud  gills  to  soften  and  sweeten  life  in  the  Wild 
“  West.”  It  is  not  so  much  educated  girls  that  are 
wanted,  not  our  pale,  etiolated,  anemone  girls,  but  our  rose¬ 
buds,  best  quality ;  education  being  rather  a  drawback  than 
otherwise.  The  pale  prodigies  of  Girton  and  Lady 
Margaret’s  (if  they  are  pale)  would  not  suit  the  Titans  of  the 
West,  and  perhaps  each  would  think  herself  mated  with  a 
clown.  That  is  just  possible.  There  must  be  some  drawback  to 
the  most  glorious  lot  in  life.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
courage  the  transplantation  of  hardy  rosebud  girls ;  but 
they  must  remember  that  the  climate  of  the  Wild  West  has 
the  wild  blizzard  among  its  fauna ;  that  the  cold,  though 
healthy,  is  extreme ;  that  they  will  have  to  rough  it  a  good 
deal  if  they  go  in  an  emigrant  vessel ;  and  that  in  the 
Paradise  of  Women  they  will  find  hard  work  as  well  as 
good  food  and  Titanic  husbands — who,  we  trust,  do  not, 
like  the  elder  Titans,  devour  their  children.  People  who 
encourage  female  emigration  to  Canada  deserve  all  praise, 
but  they  should  beware  of  painting  the  prospects  of  the 
rosebuds  too  roseate.  Disappointment  is  certain  to  come 
of  that,  even  in  a  country  where  “  there  seems  about  one 
“  woman  to  every  fifty  men.”  In  the  original  Paradise 
there  was  only  one  woman  to  one  man,  and  philosophers 
have  held  that  she  was  one  too  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Canadian  proportions  are  exaggerated  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Each  woman  must  be  a  queen  till  she  is  married 
to  a  Titan ;  but  after  that  her  estate  will  be  a  good  deal 
more  homely  and  less  regal.  The  condition  of  affairs 
appears  likely  to  encourage  flirtation  rather  than  marriage. 
At  the  very  best,  a  wise  virgin  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  make 
up  her  mind,  and  this  may  just  possibly  lead  to  difficulties 
among  the  Titans. 


A  LESSON  TO  MAGISTRATES. 

THE  acquittal  of  police-constable  George  Russell,  on 
his  second  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  most  satisfactory 
to  the  respectable  portion  of  the  public,  and  especially  to 
law-abiding  Londoners.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  and  the  professional  assailants  of 
police  will  be  less  gratified  by  a  result  which,  while  vindicating 
the  force,  casts  serious  discredit  upon  them.  The  Recorder, 
who  tried  the  case,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  observed  after  the  verdict  that  he  had  never  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  experience  known  so  many  falsehoods 
told  against  a  prisoner.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers  felt,  for  he  intimated  an  opinion 
that  there  was  one  witness  who  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  scot  free.  A  series  of  indictments  arising  out  of 
a  single  transaction  ought  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  encouraged.  It  is  most  undesirable  to  realize  in 
this  country  the  ideal  of  the  litigious  Hindoo,  who  con 
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aiders  it  the  proper  order  of  things  that  every  civil  action 
should  be  followed  by  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  and  every 
prosecution  for  perjury  by  an  action  for  malicious  prose¬ 
cution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Treasury  have  to  recognize  and  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  exists  something  very  like  an  organized 
conspiracy  against  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Ever  since  the 
conviction  of  a  notorious  person  three  years,  or  nearly 
three  years,  ago  for  the  crime  of  indecent  assault,  not  only 
the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard,  but  the  humblest  con¬ 
stable  against  whom  a  plausible,  or  even  a  presentable, 
charge  can  be  trumped  up,  have  been  made  the  victim  of 
malicious  attacks  and  of  more  malignant  insinuations.  In 
the  quarters  where  Russell  was  most  bitterly  assailed 
after  he  had  been  unfairly  censured  by  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  a  discreet  silence  is  now  observed,  though 
a  humble  apology  is  the  least  reparation  which  could 
be  paid  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  calumny.  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams,  who  occupies  a  responsible  position, 
and  is  by  education  a  gentleman,  might  have  been  expected 
to  withdraw  his  unfounded  charges  as  publicly  and  as  un¬ 
reservedly  as  he  made  them.  That  the  original  conflict  of 
assertion  was  perplexing  may  be  inferred  from  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  the  first  jury,  before  whom  Russell  was 
brought,  and  Mr.  Williams  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  blamed 
for  discharging  the  Bakers.  He  wTas  bound  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  by  simply  doing  so  he  would 
not  necessarily  have  implied  that  the  conduct  of  the  police 
was  open  to  censure.  Neither  police  nor  magistrates  can  be 
reproached  for  fallibility. 

But,  as  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  on  the  conclusion  of 
Russell’s  first  trial,  Mr.  Williams  felt  no  qualms,  or  at  j 
least  showed  no  hesitation.  He  made  straight  for  the  j 
police,  like  a  rioter  from  Trafalgar  Square,  sparing  nobody, 
from  the  constable  who  very  properly  made  the  arrest  to 
the  inspector  who  as  properly  took  the  charge.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  did  not  believe  them  on  their  oaths,  he 
treated  the  defendants  as  most  respectable  and  ill-used 
people,  and  he  swallowed  all  the  details  of  a  cock-and-bull 
story  about  the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  men  on  duty  at  the 
police  station.  This  alleged  violence  wras  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  indictment.  But,  as  the  jury  had  already 
shown  they  disbelieved  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on 
which  Mr.  Williams  so  rashly  relied,  Mr.  Mead,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Crown,  naturally  declined  to  go  on.  The 
Government  were,  however,  quite  right  to  prosecute,  and 
to  put  Russell  a  second  time  on  his  trial,  even  at  some 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  money  has  been  well  spent  in 
clearing  not  only  Russell,  but  also  several  of  his  comrades, 
from  groundless  and  wanton  aspersions.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recapitulate  the  lies  told  at  the  Wandsworth  Police 
Court  and  deliberately  repeated  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
only  interest  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  merely  a 
common  street  brawl  lay  in  the  opportunity  which  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams  thought  it  gave  him  to  run  amuck  at 
the  police.  Mr.  Williams  has  happily  been  since  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Wandsworth  to  another  district,  where  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  will  be  more  cautious  and  less  ready  to 
countenance  the  efforts  of  the  anti-police  party.  It  is  l  ight 
that  a  police  magistrate  should  be  independent  of  the  police, 
and  that  he  should  scrutinize  their  testimony  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  private  citizens.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fixed  idea  that  the  police  wrill  commit  perjury 
whenever  they  get  a  chance  is  a  dangerous  preposses¬ 
sion  to  find  a  place  on  the  bench  of  justice.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  while  all  the  constables  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  matter  were  called  at  the  Old  Bailey,  except 
the  defendant,  whose  mouth  was  closed,  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  perfectly  independent  persons,  who  had  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  coming  forward  except  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
Recorder  emphatically  told  Russell  that  his  conduct  had 
been  absolutely  free  from  reproach,  and  that,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  he  left  the  Court  without  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
Such  is  the  result  of  perhaps  the  most  sustained  and 
elaborate  attempt  to  ruin  a  policeman  since  1885.  From 
it  any  reasonable  man  may  judge  what  importance  he 
should  attach  to  the  remainder. 

Bad  though  it  is,  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  Russell 
personally  is  the  least  serious  part  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  already  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
transfer  Mr.  Williams  to  another  police  division.  It  may 
therefore  be  hoped  that  at  Wandsworth  matters  may  go  on 
harmoniously,  and  that  the  police  of  the  district  may  be 
saved  from  the  total  disorganization  which  must  have 
ensued  from  Russell’s  return  to  his  post  under  the  same 


magistrate.  But  what  about  Worship  Street  1  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fellow-feeling  through  all  divisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  and  there  is  not  a  constable  or  an 
officer  in  the  Worship  Street  division  this  week  who  does  noli 
heartily  rejoice  at  the  vindication  of  Russell’s  character. 
Mr.  Williams  is  transferred  to  Worship  Street  from 
Wandsworth.  Is  it  likely  that  during  his  tenure  of  office 
there  the  police  of  the  division  will  be  zealous  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty  when  they  know  that  the  magistrate 
will  have  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  on  their  evidence  if 
they  make  an  arrest  1  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Russell’s 
case  was  not  an  exceptional  occurrence.  When  Mr.  Williams 
was  transferred  from  Greenwich  to  Wandsworth  an  appeal 
was  pending  from  a  conviction  by  him  of  constables  who 
were  clearly  proved  by  a  score  of  independent  witnesses  at 
the  Kent  Quarter  Sessions  to  have  done  nothing  but  inter¬ 
fere  to  save  a  woman,  at  her  own  urgent  request,  from  a 
brutal  assault  by  her  husband.  Mr.  Williams,  though  the 
constables  had  been  known  for  years  in  the  district  as 
men  of  perfect  respectability,  had  actually  convicted  them 
of  assault  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  this  man  and 
woman.  The  Metropolitan  district  is  not  unlimited,  and 
Mr.  Williams  cannot  go  on  being  transferred  for  ever.  A 
police  magistrate  who  is  continually  making  attacks  on  his 
own  police  and  constantly  coming  to  grief  in  them  is  an 
impossibility,  and  Mr.  Williams  must  either  amend  his 
ways,  abate  his  prejudices,  and  endeavour  to  forget  the 
“  gallery,”  or  be  transferred  in  another  sense. 


THE  LIFE  PEEES  BILL. 

IT  may  be  that  we  shall  never  know  the  nature  of  Mr. 

Gladstone’s  objections  to  the  two  Bills  introduced  by 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  they  are  of  a  serious  character  we 
can  safely  guess.  Every  objection  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  anything  is  represented  by  him,  and  for  the  moment 
appears  to  him,  to  raise  questions  of  deeper  gravity  than  he 
has  ever  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  during, 
“  what  I  regret  to  say,  is  now  a  somewhat  protracted 
“  term  of  Parliamentary  life.”  We  may  draw  the  same 
conclusion,  too,  from  the  solemnity  of  his  request  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  pledge  himself  to  include  this  measure  in  the 
list  of  those  which  are  not  to  be  proceeded  with  this  Session. 
He  does  not,  however,  as  we  understand  him,  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  both  Bills.  We  gather  from  his  language  that  it  is  not 
the  proposal  to  create  five  life  peers  every  year  which  seems 
to  him  to  resemble  the  hand  of  Samson  laid  on  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution ;  it  is  the  project  embodied  in  the  Discontinuance 
of  Writs  Bill,  with  its  provision  for  relieving  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Peers  for  certain  definite  reasons  from 
attendance  in  that  Chamber.  We  quite  admit  that  the 
expediency  of  this  proposal  is  open  to  argument  from 
various  points  of  view,  constitutional  and  other,  and  it 
would  have  been  doubtless  most  interesting  to  have  been 
favoured  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  criticisms  upon  it.  As 
regards  the  Life  Peers  Bill,  his  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
entertained  by  most  other  people  of  less  experience  and 
eminence.  We  take  him  to  have  been  referring  to  this 
Bill  and  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  proceeded  with  by 
itself  when  he  spoke  of  “grappling  with  a  subject  which 
“  would  thus  be  reduced  to  dimensions  unnaturally  small, 
“  so  as  to  be  frivolous  in  their  nature  or  character.”  This 
description  is  open  to  improvement  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literary  form ;  but  its  meaning  is  clear,  and  it  accords 
generally  with  that  current  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  without  much 
hesitation,  everywhere  else.  The  Life  Peers  J  ill  is  a 
very  small  measure  indeed,  and  though  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  none  the  worse  for  that,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  the  better  for  having  the  air  of  a  much  larger 
project  of  law  than  it  is.  We  confess  to  being  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  that  series  of  peers  who,  from 
either  side  of  the  House,  the  other  night  took  exception 
to  that  system  of  “  categories  ”  which  is  the  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Bill.  The  desire  to  “complete  his  collec- 
“  tion  ”  is  always  a  snare  to  the  collector,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  museum 
possessing  a  valuable  specimen  of  every  variety  of  genius 
and  virtue  which  the  country  yields  is,  we  think,  an 
injudicious  concession  to  the  House  of  Lords’  reformer 
of  the  modern  fantastic  type.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable 
that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  creation  of  life 
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peers  should  be  declared,  regularized,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  limited ;  but  this  might  have  been  done  in  a  Bill  of 
a  couple  of  clauses,  making  no  pretence  to  be  a  measure  of 
reform  at  all.  We  have  no  doubt  that  an  opportunity  of 
substituting  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  soon  present  itself, 
and  we  therefore  cannot  very  acutely  regi'et  the  loss  of  the 
present  Bill.  As  to  the  Discontinuance  of  Writs  Bill,  the 
mischief  with  which  it  essayed  to  deal  is  no  doubt  one 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  legislator ;  but  we  cannot 
affect  to  be  convinced  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it 
has  yet  been  hit  upon,  and  we  certainly  think  it  possible 
that  the  Ministerial  treatment  of  the  subject  may  gain  by 
further  consideration. 

It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  infer  from  Mr.  Smith’s  some¬ 
what  too  accommodating  abandonment  of  measures  at 
that  moment  under  discussion  in  the  other  House  that  the 
two  Bills  in  question  did  not  occupy  a  place  of  any  very 
commanding  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  Cabinet. 
No  doubt  it  might  have  been  better,  as  adverse  critics  of 
the  incident  have  suggested,  that  the  leader  of  one  House 
should  not  consent  to  destroy  legislative  children  which 
are  at  that  moment  receiving  the  maternal  attention  of 
the  leader  of  the  other  ;  but  the  implied  want  of  concert 
between  the  Ministerial  chiefs  relates,  after  all,  to  an 
infinitesimally  small  matter.  We  leave  it  to  the  Gladstonian 
peers  to  say  whether  the  incident  of  last  Thursday  night 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  case  of  too  little  concert 
or  too  much.  Whatever  explanation  they  give  of  it,  a 
more  comic  exhibition  of  Separatist  weakness  and  discom¬ 
fiture  has  never  been  witnessed.  Its  result  is  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the 
official  Liberal  Opposition,  but  of  its  militant  or  stumping 
section,  in  the  presence  of  itinerant  assailants  of  the  Crimes 
Act  like  Lords  Spencer  and  Bosebery,  declared,  nemine 
contradicente,  that  in  its  opinion  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘‘deserve  the  support  of  Parliament  in  their  Irish 
“  policy.”  It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  secured 
the  assent  of  the  entire  Gladstonian  party  in  the  Upper 
House  to  the  proposition ;  but  their  adherence  to  it  is  an 
agreeable  surprise. 


LATPJGG. 

It.  JAMES  BRYCE  may  perhaps  be  partially  consoled 
for  the  probable  loss  of  his  Access  to  Mountains  Bill 
by  the  settlement  effected  at  the  Cumberland  Assizes  in  the 
case  of  Spedding  v.  Fitzpatrick  and  others.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  in  English  history  when  the  right  of 
climbing  a  hill  has  been  recognized  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
amicable  settlement  at  which  the  parties  to  the  action  ulti¬ 
mately  arrived,  and  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
plaintiff,  saved  the  judge  from  the  necessity  of  deciding  the 
question  of  law.  But  the  settlement,  which  involved  mutual 
concessions  with  regard  to  costs,  would  not  have  been  agreed 
to  if  the  defendants  had  been  unable  to  convince  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  they  had,  at  least, 
a  colourable  claim.  Latrigg,  as  visitors  to  the  English 
Lakes  are  aware,  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Keswick.  It  forms  part  of  the  famous  view  from  Greta 
Hall,  the  well-known  residence  of  Robert  Southey.  The 
tourist  who  stands  upon  Greta  Bridge  has  Skiddaw  on  his 
left  and  Latrigg  on  his  right.  Latrigg,  famous  for  its 
larch  plantations,  and  familiarly  known  as  “  Skiddaw’s 
“  Cub,”  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  now  happily 
terminated,  between  the  owners  of  the  Greta  Bank  Estate 
and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  facts  are  chiefly 
remarkable  as  illustrating  the  curious  change  of  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  open  spaces  which  the  public  mind  has 
undergone  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
The  Greta  Bank  Estate,  of  which  the  plaintiff  in  the 
recent  action,  is  present  owner,  belonged  in  the  year  1815 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Calvert.  The  adjacent  common  of  Brun- 
holme  was  at  that  time  assigned  to  him  by  one  of  those 
enclosure  awards  which  our  ancestors  thought  themselves 
such  Very  progressive  people  for  making.  '  Mr.  Calvert 
had  no  sooner  come  into  the  property  than  he  began  to 
make  roads,  among  them  a  zigzag  road  which  runs  to  the 
summit  of  Latrigg.  In  1833  the  Greta  Bank  Estate  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spedding  family;  and  in  1855,  when 
the  public  were  still  very  lukewarm  about  rights  of  way 
where  only  scenery  was  concerned,  the  owner  seems  to 
have  successfully  asserted  her  claim  to  prevent  people  from 
going  up  Latrigg  without  leave.  The  question  then  slept 


for  more  than  thirty  years,  until,  in  1886,  it  was  revived 
by  Mr.  Rawnsley,  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  Mr.  Henry 
Jenkinson,  author  of  a  “Practical  Guide”  to  the  Lakes, 
and  other  members  of  the  Keswick  Footpath  Preservation 
Association.  These  gentlemen,  who  have  certainly  fought 
the  battle  with  great  spirit  and  perseverance,  took  the 
proper  steps  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court.  They 
forced  their  way  through  the  tarred  gates,  chain  barriers, 
and  other  impediments  put  up  by  the  owner,  leaving  her 
to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  which  she  accordingly  did. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary  to  collect  a  crowd  of  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  or  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  PlimsOll, 
who  made  an  appropriate  speech.  Possibly  the  defendants’ 
case  would  not  have  been  materially  weakened  if  Mr. 
Jenkinson  had  abstained  from  “coming  down  among  the 
“  trees,”  and  claiming  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  to  “go  wherever 
“  there  was  a  view.”  There  is  sometimes  a  veiy  good  view 
from  the  site  of  a  private  garden,  and  a  still  better  one  from 
the  top  of  a  private  house.  But  even  Mr.  Jenkinson  would 
probably  not  assert  his  right  to  inspect  the  beauties  of 
nature  upon  either  the  lawn  or  the  roof.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  make  allowance  for  {esthetic  zeal,  especially  now  that 
both  sides  have  shaken  hands  in  an  amicable  manner.  To  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  is  due  the  credit  of  having  suggested  a 
compromise,  based  on  the  facts,  which  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  that  one  road  was  not  wanted  by  the 
public,  and  another  road  was  not  valued  by  the  owner.  A 
continuation  of  Spooney  Green  Lane  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  tourist,  while  the  constant  use  of  Terrace  Road  would 
destroy  the  privacy  and  impair  the  amenities  of  Miss 
Spedding’s  residence.  It  is  always  a  pity  when  the  assertion 
of  popular  claims  involves  annoyance  to  individuals,  and 
nobody  can  say  that  Miss  Spedding  has  not  done  her  best 
to  please  her  neighbours  without  actually  destroying  her 
own  quiet  and  comfort.  Mr.  Jenkinson  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  descriptive  writer,  and  Mr.  Rawnsley  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  poet.  They  are  disposed  to  look  with  a  romantic 
eye  upon  legal  points,  and  to  forget  that  a  good  deal  has 
happened  since  the  world  was  made  to  restrict  the  roving 
privileges  of  its  inhabitants.  Unless  we  adopt  the  principle 
that  all  property  is  robbery,  we  cannot  lay  down,  without 
exceptions,  the  rule  that  anybody  may  go  anywhere  where 
there  is  a  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  hard  and 
unreasonable  that  any  one  of  sound  wind  and  limb  should 
be  prevented  from  climbing  any  hill  in  the  Lake  District 
which  is  worth  climbing  with  a  legitimate  object.  More* 
over,  the  defendants  derived  much  support  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  surviving  daughter,  who  deposed 
that  her  father  had  made  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  had  only  been  prevented  from  formally  dedi¬ 
cating  it  to  their  use  by  “  the  fatal  habit  of  procrastination.” 
Hundreds  of  residents  and  tourists  ought  not  to  suffer  in¬ 
convenience  for  ever  because  old  Mr.  Calvert,  who  grew 
corn  up  a  zigzag  path  in  Cumberland  seventy  years  ago, 
practised  the  rule  of  never  doing  to-day  what  can  possibly 
be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  If  all  Scotch  lairds  would  act  in 
the  generous  and  prudent  spirit  of  Miss  Spedding,  Mr. 
Bryce’s  Bill  would  not  again  be  read  a  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  a  division,  even  if  the  Lord- 
Advocate  did  happen  to  be  dining. 


THE  OFFER  TO  MR.  PARNELL. 

WE  cannot  pretend  to  be  enamoured  of  the  proposal 
which  the  Government  have  just  made  to  Mr. 
Parnell  in  connexion  with  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  the  Times.  Exception  may  be  taken,  we  think, 
both  to  the  fact  of  the  offer  itself  and  to  its  terms.  We 
have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why  any  concession 
of  the  kind  need  have  been  made  to  one  who,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  possesses  no  sort  of  claim  to  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  particular  concession 
which  has  been  made  is  one  of  a  doubtfully  expedient 
kind.  On  the  former  point  Mr.  Smith’s  own  language 
may  fairly  be  cited  in  justification  of  our  perplexity. 
The  Government,  he  avowed,  are  still  of  opinion  that  the 
proper  course  for  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  is  to 
appeal  to  a  law  court ;  but  lie  adds  that,  “  if  for  reasons 
“  of  their  own  they  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves 
“  of  their  right  to  do  so,”  then  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared  to  offer  them  the  alternative  of  a  special  tribunal. 
We  fail  to  understand  what  “  reasons  of  a  man’s  own  ” — 
what  reasons  which  he  cannot  explain,  and  give  at  least  a 
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plausible  account  of  to  other  people,  should  compel  or  even, 
we  may  say,  entitle  a  Government  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  constitute  a  special 
Court  ad  hoc  for  the  entertainment  of  and  adjudication 
upon  his  case.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  employing  the  judiciary  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.  English  judges  have,  as  is  very  well  known,  a 
confirmed  objection  to  being  taken  away  from  Courts  of 
recognized  and  long  settled  procedure,  and  put  to  conduct 
experimental  inquiries  of  this  kind;  and  their  objection 
is  not  to  be  hastily  set  down  to  the  mere  conservatism  of 
their  order.  It  is  founded  on  the  eminently  reasonable 
opinion  that  questions  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of 
persons  should  be  heard  and  determined  with  all  those 
securities  against  a  miscarriage  of  justice  which  a  long- 
established  and  carefully-perfected  system  of  procedure  pro¬ 
vides,  and  that  such  securities  cannot  possibly  exist  in 
a  Court  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  hurriedly-passed  Act 
of  Parliament.  No  doubt  these  judicial  objections  can  be, 
and  will  be,  overruled  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  they 
will  tend  to  make  the  Commission  a  Court  of  more  or  less 
unwilling  judges,  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  question  the  sufficiency  of 
their  powers  for  performing  it.  And,  whatever  else  a 
tribunal  of  that  kind  may  do,  it  is  likely,  from  sheer  desire 
of  self-protection,  to  restrict,  as  far  as  the  letter  of  the 
Commission  will  permit  it  to  do  so,  the  limits  of  its  in¬ 
quiry. 

This  said,  however,  it  is  only  right  to  admit  that,  from 
the  political — by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  party — point  of 
view,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  course  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  taken.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  the  highest 
public  concern  that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Parnell  should 
be  judicially  investigated.  It  is  quite  evident,  and  has  been 
so  ever  since  last  year,  that  nothing  will  induce  Mr.  Parnell 
to  take  the  ordinary  steps  for  procuring  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  though  his  excuse  for  not  doing 
so  is  regretted  by  every  Englishman  not  prepared  in¬ 
definitely  and  indiscriminately  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Englishmen  to  please  a  people  whose  strongest  feeling 
towards  them — to  quote  Mr.  Sexton — is  the  “  passion  of 
“  hate,”  it  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  iterated  and 
reiterated  till,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking  had  got  saturated  with  it  through  their  ears. 
Under  all  which  circumstances  it  was  undoubtedly  desi¬ 
rable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  a  proposal  which  would 
cut  Mr.  Parnell’s  solitary  excuse  for  inaction  from  under 
his  feet,  and  for  ever  silence  those  unworthy  Englishmen 
who  were  accustomed  to  repeat  the  Parnellite  calumnies 
against  English  justice  and  fair  play.  This  condition  the 
offer  made  by  the  Government  does  undoubtedly  fulfil.  It 
has  been  at  once  and  unreservedly  accepted — though  not, 
of  course,  without  a  natural  protest  against  its  implied 
assumption  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  special  claim  to  indulgence — 
by  the  Times ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Parnell  him¬ 
self  to  reject  it  without  absolute  moral  ruin.  No  quibbling 
about  the  terms  of  reference  could  possibly  serve  his  turn.  It 
would  be  too  transparent  under  the  circumstances.  Every 
one  must  have  felt  when  the  offer  was  made  that  Mr. 
Parnell  must  either  accept  it  or  for  ever  after  hold  his 
peace. 


GRENOBLE  AND  THE  “JOURNEE  DES  TUILES.” 

THE  first-fruits  of  the  inevitable  centennial  celebrations  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  French  Revolution  have  already  been 
reaped.  To  let  the  anniversary  of  the  “  Journde  des  Tuile3  ”  pass 
without  a  demonstration  was  a  thing  impossible  to  Republican 
France.  An  insignificant  emeute  in  a  remote  provincial  town  has 
become  famous  in  history  from  its  results.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  that  great  revolutionary  movement  which  not  only  overthrew 
the  French  dynasty,  hut  spread  war  and  all  the  miseries  it  carries 
in  its  train  over  the  face  of  Europe.  Grenoble,  which  first  set  the 
ball  rolling,  the  Roman  Gratianopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Dauphins, 
is  the  most  beautifully  situated  town  in  France.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphind.  A  noble  river,  the  Isere,  rolls  a 
great  volume  of  water  through  its  midst.  Fantastic  mountain 
peaks  tower  skyward  at  the  end  of  every  street.  The  encircling 
heights  of  Mont  Rocbais  are  crowned  with  forts,  ramparts,  and 
bastions  that  recall  those  of  Genoa.  Grenoble  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  cities 
in  Europe.  And  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded  offers 
to  the  eye  a  variety  of  charms  that  it  would  bo  hard  to  rival 
in  any  other  mountain  district.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  town 
lies  the  great  plain  of  Graisivaudan.  It  is  a  vast  tract  of  fertile 
country,  encircled  by  a  screen  of  mountains.  The  lower  slopes  of 


these  protecting  giants  are  carpeted  with  vines  and  verdure. 
Above  these  tower  lofty  peaks  whose  snow-capped  summits  seem 
to  pierce  the  sky. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  province  of  which  Grenoble  is 
the  capital  from  the  circumstance  that  it  gave  a  title  to  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  IIow  the  Counts  of  Vienne  came  to  be  called  Dolphins 
or  Dauphins  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  The  Dolphin  first 
appears  in  the  arms  and  on  the  seal  of  the  Counts  under 
Guy  VII.,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Humbert,  the  last  of  his  race,  decreed  that  the  Dolphin  should  be 
the  seal  of  the  Sovereign  Council  which  he  established  at  Grenoble. 
Thus  the  Dolphin  became  the  badge  of  the  Parliament  into  which 
the  Council  was  erected  by  Louis  XI.  From  this  title  of  the 
Counts  their  territory,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  got  the  name  of  Daupliind.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  province  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  kmgs  of  France.  It  was  one  of  the  acquisitions 
by  which  Philip  of  Valois  may  be  said  to  have  condoned  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  his  reign.  An  accident  gave  him  the  chance,  which  he  was 
quick  to  make  the  most  of.  Humbert,  the  reigning  Dauphin,  let 
his  only  child,  a  baby  not  yet  two  years  old,  fall  over  a  window  at 
which  he  was  playing  with  it.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  His 
character  was  strangely  inconsistent.  Ambitious  of  being  king 
himself,  he  ended  by  making  over  the  sovereignty  of  his  States  to 
another.  In  1343  be  signed  the  treaty  which  gave  Dauphine  to 
France.  By  this  treaty  he  made  Charles,  the  grandson  of  Philip, 
his  heir,  on  condition  that  he  should  take  the  title  of  Dauphin. 
The  price  paid  for  this  inheritance  was  120,000  golden  florins. 
This  money  Humbert  devoted  to  carrying  out  some  of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  projeets  with  which  his  brain  was  always  busy.  One  of  the 
most  rational  of  these  was  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Canary  Isles,  which  had  just  been  discovered.  A  few 
years  later  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  resolved  to  join 
the  Dominicans,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  Charles.  In  the 
convent  of  the  Preaching  Friars  at  Lyons  the  new  Dauphin  was 
invested  with  all  the  honours,  rights,  and  lands  of  which  Humbert 
divested  himself.  He  handed  to  his  successor  the  ancient  sword 
and  the  banner  of  St.  George,  the  sceptre  and  the  ring  which  were 
the  insignia  of  the  duchy,  on  the  condition  that  Charles  should 
bear  the  title  and  govern  the  States  of  the  Dauphin  of  V  ienne. 
The  next  day  Humbert  took  the  frock.  For  fear  he  should  change 
his  mind  and  trv  to  resume  his  worldly  dignities,  he  was  induced 
to  take  orders  which,  by  a  special  Papal  dispensation,  accorded  to 
please  the  Court  of  France,  were  conferred  upon  him  in  one  day. 
Sub-deacon  at  the  first,  he  was  deacon  at  the  second,  full-blown 
priest  at  the  third  Mass,  and  in  a  week  later  was  Latin  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Before  bidding  the  world  farewell,  Humbert 
granted  many  privileges  to  his  subjects.  Thanks  to  him,  this 
province  formed  an  exception  to  the  miserable  state^  to  which 
the  provinces  of  France  were  reduced  before  the  Revolution. 
Dauphine  was  not  incorporated  with  France  till  the  fall  of  the  old 
order  of  things.  Here  the  King  bore  rule  only  because  lie  was 
the  Dauphin.  All  his  edicts  and  ordinances  were  promulgated 
in  the  name  of  the  “  King  Dauphin.”  But  for  the  cession  of 
Humbert  French  history  would  have  missed  one  of  the  finest 
figures  that  adorn  its  page.  The  French  could  not  have  boasted 
of  the  possession  of  the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  “  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.”  His  arms  might  perhaps  have  been 
turned  against  the  King  of  France  instead  of  fighting  lor 
him.  Pierre  du  Terrail  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Bayard  in 
the  plain  of  Graisivaudan,  not  far  from  Grenoble.  By  his  own 
request  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town, 
where  his  equestrian  statue  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  monu¬ 
ments.  It  was  chance  which  brought  this  hero  into  the  service  of 
the  French  monarch.  He  was  not  yet  thirteen  when  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  placed  him  as  page  at  the  Court  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Savoy.  This  prince  took  the  young  Bayard  in  his 
train  when  he  went  to  meet  the  King  of  France  at  Lyons.  Here 
the  future  hero  changed  masters,  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
French  service  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  the  King,  who  begged  the 
agile  page  from  his  visitor.  Placed  in  the  company  of  De  Ligny, 
he  won  his  spurs  in  the  campaign  of  Italy,  where  he  seized  the 
standard  of  the  enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  King  on  the  field  01 
battle.  Under  three  successive  sovereigns  Bayard  won  laurels  lor 
France  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Spain  his  prowess  made  the 
Spaniards  cross  themselves  whenever  they  encountered  him,  think¬ 
ing  they  had  to  do  with  the  devil.  Francis  I.  thought  it  an 
honour  to  be  knighted  by  his  sword,  and  when  he  came  to  I  ans 
he  was  received  by  a  deputation  ol  the  Parliament  an  honour 
hitherto  reserved  for  princes  of  the  blood  royal  only.  His  luck 
kept  pace  with  his  valour,  and  never  left  him  till  the  day  when 
death  found  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  .  , 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  Dauphine  bore  its  full  share  of  the 
troubles  which  distracted  the  larger  State  with  which  its  lot  was 
now  cast.  It  suffered  much  from  religious  persecution,  the  wars  ot 
the  Ligue,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  renegade  Lesdiguieres.  But  the 

memory  of  its  ancient  liberties  was  not  yet  dead.  Therelori  t  ie  loya 

edict  of  1788  suspending  the  provincial  Parliaments  was  met  by  a 
more  vigorous  and  determined  protest  than  111  the  other  provinces. 
The  Governor  by  let  ires  de  cachet  sentenced  to  exile  the  leading 
members  of  the  Parliament.  This  provoked  an  insurrection.  I  he 
tocsin  rang  from  the  belfries  of  Grenoble  and  all  the  country  round. 
The  villagers  hastened  to  the  help  of  the  townsfolk.  I  he  two 
regiments  which  formed  the  garrison  were  ordered  out  to  put  down 
the  tumult  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  soldiers  hardly  made  a  show 
of  fighting,  and  gave  way  before  the  cloud  of  tiles  which  came  down 
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upon  them  from  the  house-tops.  These  missiles  gave  its  name  to 
this  famous  journee  des  tuiles.  The  mob  then  put  up  barricades, 
stormed  the  hotel  of  the  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Clermont-Tonuerre, 
and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  himself  invite  the 
Parliament  to  reassemble.  It  seems  like  a  shadow  cast  before  of 
the  terrible  days  when  the  cry  of  “  A  la  lanterne  !  ”  had  such  a  fearful 
meaning,  for  the  mob  proposed  to  hang  him  to  the  chandelier  of 
his  own  drawing-room  if  he  did  not  yield  to  their  demands. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  Parliament  was  more  dismayed  than  pleased  with 
such  a  victory,  and  exerted  themselves  to  appease  their  defenders 
and  to  restore  order.  Two  days  later  they  dissolved  themselves, 
and  quietly  went  into  the  exile  to  which  the  let.tres  dc  cachet 
had  consigned  them.  "When  the  town  was  thus  deserted  by 
the  magistrates,  the  municipality  convoked  the  notables  of  the 
province  to  deliberate  on  future  measures.  They  resolved  to 
summon  the  three  Orders  of  the  States  of  DauphinS.  Meanwhile 
three  deputies  from  the  noblesse  went  to  Versailles  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Government.  The  only  result  was  that  the  Governor 
was  withdrawn  as  too  lenient,  and  the  Marechal  de  Vaux  sent 
to  succeed  him,  with  orders  not  to  allow  the  proposed  meeting 
to  take  place.  He  found  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  so  strong  that 
he  was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  Council  of  the  three  Orders  were  to  meet  at  Vizille,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Grenoble.  Vizille  had  been  the  lair  of  the  ferocious 
Lesdiguieres,  that  “  old  fox  of  Dauphintj,”  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
called  him.  The  magnificent  chateau  was  a  monument  of  his 
tyranny  and  of  that  system  of  forced  labour  against  which  the  nation 
was  clamouring.  It  was  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  corcees. 
“  Come  or  burn  ”  was  the  laconic  message  Lesdiguieres  sent  round 
to  the  communes.  As  he  was  known  to  he  a  man  of  his  word, 
none  dared  disobey  this  summons.  This  chateau  was  rebuilt 
on  so  grand  a  scale  that  when  Louis  Treize  came  to  visit  there 
it  could  accommodate  the  whole  Court,  a  strong  garrison,  and 
munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Here  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  “Old  Fox”  had  been  entertained  with  great  state 
on  her  marriage  with  the  Comte  de  Sault.  A  company  of  one 
hundred  men  dressed  up  as  savages  formed  a  special  feature  of 
the  fetes,  and  gave  great  delight  to  all  observers.  But  the  walls 
no  longer  resounded  to  the  clang  of  arms  or  the  shouts  of  revellers, 
for  the  chateau  was  bought  by  M.  Perrier  in  1775.  He  turned  it 
into  a  manufactory,  and  it  was  now  filled  with  artisans  following 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  printing  calico.  The  deputies  set  out 
from  Grenoble  by  night.  An  escort  of  troops  went  with  them. 
Whether  the  soldiers  were  to  protect  or  overawe  them  might  be  a 
disputed  point.  Unwittingly  rehearsing  the  proceedings  of  the 
States-General  a  year  later,  the  States  met  in  the  tennis-court  of 
the  chateau.  They  numbered  about  four  hundred,  of  which  the 
noblesse  and  the  clergy  formed  more  than  half.  The  sitting  lasted 
sixteen  hours.  Of  all  the  strange  sights  these  walls  had  seen,  none 
was  more  striking  than  the  dispersal  of  the  Assembly.  They  had 
begun  their  sitting  at  eight  in  the  morning.  It  was  two  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  when  it  ended.  Near  midsummer 
though  it  was,  the  dawn  was  not  yet  breaking  when  the  deputies 
came  out  into  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau.  It  was  lit  up  by 
torches  whose  flaring  flames  threw  out  in  high  relief  the  turrets 
and  battlements  of  the  grim  old  walls,  and  illuminated  the  anxious 
faces  of  the  waiting  crowd  who  were  eagerly  expecting  the  result 
of  the  deliberation.  A  vehement  remonstrance  had  been  drawn 
up,  addressed  to  the  King,  protesting  in  energetic  language 
against  the  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  province.  In  the 
name  of  the  three  Orders,  it  summoned  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
States  of  Dauphiu^  for  the  1st  of  September.  The  Governor 
was  determined  to  prevent  this  meeting.  As  the  day  drew 
near  all  the  rwblesse  of  the  province  gathered  at  Grenoble. 
The  crisis  was  averted  by  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
obnoxious  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  It  arrived  on 
the  29th  of  August,  and  threw  the  town,  crowded  as  it  was 
by  the  concourse  of  people  from  the  country,  into  a  delirium 
of  joy.  That  very  morning  the  Governor  had  placed  guards  a 
thousand  strong  all  through  the  streets.  Sentinels  were  posted  at 
the  doors  of  the  hotel-de-ville,  of  the  public  library,  of  the  chief 
churches — everywhere,  in  short,  where  a  meeting  of  citizens 
might  be  expected  to  take  place — and  it  was  rumoured  that  arrests 
of  certain  popular  citizens  were  to  be  made.  The  restraints  were 
promptly  removed,  and  full  license  given  to  the  general  rejoicing. 
Lomenie  was  burnt  in  effigy.  Nightfall  saw  the  town  blazing  with 
illuminations  which,  though  impromptu  and  voluntary,  were  far 
more  brilliant  and  general  than  any  former  display  in  obedience  to 
royal  command.  The  return  of  the  President  of  the  Parliament 
was  celebrated  with  every  conceivable  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
citizens  formed  themselves  into  companies  and  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  escort  him  home,  wearing  cockades  of  blue  and  pink,  the 
colours  of  Dauphine,  and  with  dolphins  embroidered  on  the 
trappings  of  the  horses.  Triumphal  arches  were  set  up  all  along 
the  route,  and  every  town  and  village  sent  a  deputation  bearing 
some  tribute  to  show  that  they  shared  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
It  was  more  like  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  victorious  general 
than  the  return  of  a  magistrate  who  had  left  his  supporters 
in  the  lurch  and  deserted  his  post  at  a  critical  moment  lor  fear 
of  Ministerial  displeasure.  A  year  later  we  find  the  Grenoblais 
indulging  in  a  similar  paroxysm  of  enthusiastic  demonstration. 
The  event  which  called  it  forth  was  one  which  affected  the 
whole  future  of  France.  A  special  courier  arrived  from  Lyons 
bringing  the  news  that  the  three  Orders  of  the  States-General,  now 
sitting  at  Versailles,  had  held  a  sitting  in  common.  All  the  in¬ 


habitants  turned  out  into  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  ran 
about  expressing  their  joy  by  mutual  congratulations  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  embracing.  All  night  long  the  town  was  blazing  with 
illuminations  and  ringing  with  the  sound  of  serenades  performed 
below  the  windows  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

Among  the  notable  names  connected  with  Grenoble,  that  of 
Barnave  must  not  be  forgotten.  Born  of  a  Protestant  family 
of  Grenoble,  ho  embraced  his  father’s  profession  of  the  law. 
At  twenty-eight  he  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the  provincial 
Bar,  being  elected  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  States-General.  The 
brilliant  speeches  of  the  young  lawyer  soon  made  him  one  of 
its  leaders.  His  eloquence  excited  the  admiration,  and  perhaps 
the  envy,  of  the  fiery  Mirabeau,  who  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  one  speak  so  well  and  so  clearly.  The  keen-eyed 
veteran  foretold  for  the  young  orator  a  great  career.  ’Tis  a  young 
tree,  said  he,  “  which  will  one  day  be  the  mast  of  a  ship.”  That 
ship,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  Republic.  Under  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  Democrat  and  ultra-llepublican,  he  concealed  a 
chivalrous  spirit  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Bayard.  His 
hatred  of  royalty  affected  institutions  only,  not  persons.  Kings 
and  queens  were  repugnant  to  him  only  when  surrounded  by  the 
pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  circumstances  of  their  rank.  In  their 
humiliation  and  distress  their  sufferings  awakened  his  sympathy. 
When  once  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  royal  family 
his  dislike  to  them  melted  away.  That  long  sad  journey  from 
Varennes  when,  seated  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  royal 
family,  his  gentle  instincts  were  outraged  by  the  vulgar  in¬ 
solence  of  his  colleague  Petion,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  true 
qualities  of  the  class  he  had  joined  and  the  class  he  was  destroying. 
He  did  all  that  he  could  by  a  show  of  deferential  courtesy  to 
protest  against  the  brutality  of  the  low  fellow  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  painful  task  of  bringing  back  the  royal  fugitives. 
He  and  his  prisoners  were  mutually  charmed  with  one  another. 
Long  conversations  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  these  Barnave  found  out  that  he  and  Mine.  Elizabeth 
had  more  in  common,  in  intellect  and  principles,  than  he  had  with 
the  party  to  which  he  had  joined  himself.  One  of  the  strangest 
gleams  of  comedy  that  here  and  there  light  up  the  dark  tragedy 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  picture  of  the  demure  Princess  holding  the 
coat-tails  of  the  red-hot  Republican  to  prevent  his  falling  out  of 
the  coach  when  he  all  but  threw  himself  out  of  the  window  to 
rescue  a  poor  old  priest  from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  From  that 
day  Barnave  was  the  sworn  champion  of  the  royal  family.  His 
devotion  cost  him  his  head  and  effected  nothing.  The  Queen  put 
her  trust  in  her  friends  outside  the  kingdom  rather  than  rely  on 
those  within.  Seeing  that  he  could  do  no  good,  Barnave  went 
back  to  his  native  town.  Two  years  had  passed  since  he  left  it  an 
obscure  young  lawyer.  He  returned  to  it  in  the  full  flush  of 
fame.  The  Reign  of  Terror  claimed  but  two  victims  from 
Grenoble  ;  but  the  most  famous  of  her  citizens  was  one.  Brought 
to  the  guillotine  at  Paris  in  ’93,  he  died  exclaiming,  “  This,  then, 
is  the  price  of  all  that  I  have  done  for  liberty.” 

Grenoble  was  the  first  town  to  welcome  Napoleon  on  his  return 
from  Elba.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  March  he  appeared 
under  the  walls  fresh  from  his  bloodless  victory  at  Laffrey.  An 
admiring  crowd,  gathered  from  the  country  round,  followed  in 
his  train  and  loudly  demanded  that  the  gates  should  be  opened  or 
they  would  burn  them  down.  The  garrison,  to  a  man,  declared 
for  their  old  idol.  The  cry  of  “  Vive  l'Empereur  !  ”  raised  outside 
the  walls  was  soon  ringing  in  the  streets,  and  the  object  of  this 
adoration,  worn  out  as  he  was  with  his  long  ride  over  the 
mountain  from  the  Golfe  Jouane,  was  nearly  killed  by  kindness. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  was  such  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  secure  the  rest  he  so  much  needed.  The  first 
signs  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  had  been  manifested  at 
Grenoble.  There  the  last  shots  were  fired  in  the  war  which 
followed.  After  the  famous  “  hundred  days,”  when  Waterloo 
had  fixed  the  fate  of  France,  Grenoble,  as  it  had  been  the  first  to 
welcome  Napoleon,  was  the  last  to  desert  him.  For  three  days 
the  townsfolk,  without  a  garrison,  manned  the  walls  and  held 
the  gates  in  the  face  of  the  foreign  foe,  refusing  to  open  them 
until  they  were  granted  an  honourable  capitulation. 


BELIEF  AND  MAKE-BELIEF. 

“  FTI  HERE  was  not  a  man  inside  or  outside  of  a  lunatic 
J-  asylum  who  believed  the  charges.”  These  remarkable 
words  are  assigned  by  the  newspapers  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  at  a  dinner  to  some  other  Parnellite  on  Wednesday ;  aiid 
they  supply  a  pleasing  text  for  a  discussion,  which  need  "not  be 
too  dry  even  for  weather  that  is  assuredly  too  wet,  on  the  Nature 
of  Belief.  Mr.  McCarthy  believes,  or  says  he  believes,  that  no¬ 
body  believes  the  charges  against  his  party.  Let  us  register 
that,  and  pass  on  to  another  curious  expression  of  belief  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  same  day.  “  Kathleen  Lyttelton,  Anna 
Bateson,  Rose  C.  Goodman,  Catherine  Tillyard”  put  their  fair  hands 
and  respectable  names  to  a  document  which,  among  other  things, 
asserts  that  Mr.  Mandeville  “  died  the  death  of  a  patriot,”  and 
that  he  “  undoubtedly  advanced  the  cause  of  his  country  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.”  Observe,  “  undoubtedly.”  “  Kathleen 
Lyttelton,  Anna  Bateson,  Rose  C.  Goodman,  Catherine  Tillyard” 
are  as  resolute  as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.l’.,  that  there  shall  be 
no  liberty  of  conscience  on  their  point.  The  death  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Mandeville  (for  whose  widow  we  feel  as  much  sympathy  as 
any  of  those  who  are  making  capital  out  of  his  death)  admits  of  per¬ 
fectly  impartial  description  by  a  perfectly  impartial  historian,  lie 
died,  as  everybody  knows,  of  a  chill,  and  it  is  said— but  no  doctor 
would  dream  of  saying  “  undoubtedly  ’’—that  the  chill  was  aided 
in  its  effects  by  his  prison  experiences.  Now  what  were  these  ex¬ 
periences  ?  Mr.  Mandeville  was  not  sent  to  prison  for  believing 
in  or  advocating  Home  Rule,  or  anything  “  patriotic  _  ;  he  w  as 
sent  to  prison  for  encouraging  persons  not  to  pay  certain  sums  ot 
money  lawfully  due  to  other  persons  lawfully  entitled  to  them. 

This  statement,  we  conceive,  even  the  estimable  ladies  just 
enumerated  would  admit,  though  they  might,  after  the  manner  o 
their  sex,  interject  “lawfully  but  not  morally.  Further,  i  r. 
Mandeville’s  sufferings,  such  as  they  were  in  prison,  were  due 
wholly  to  a  private  notion  about  prison  garments,  which,  to 
borrow  Mr.  McCarthy’s  words,  no  one  inside  or  outside  a  lunatic 
asylum  would  pronounce  to  be  matter  of  patriotic  faith,  and 
which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  abandoned  silently  by  Mr 
Mandeville’s  own  fellows.  This  is  the  absolute  truth  stated 
without  one  hard  epithet  or  question-begging  term,  let  we  see 
that  the  estimable  ladies  pronounce  positively  and  sans  phrase 
that  Mr.  Mandeville  “died  the  death  of  a  patriot,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  “  he  advanced  the  cause  of  his  country  —perhaps 
by  persuading  subsequent  prisoners  to  be  wiser  than  he  was. 

And  then  we  return  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  “no  one  believes.” 
The  frequent  repetition  of  this  confidence  in  so  many  forms  is  per¬ 
haps  likely  to  throw  a  little  doubt  upon  the  certainty  with  which 
it  is  felt ;  but  never  mind  that.  Also,  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
conscious  or  unconscious  Jesuitry  in  the  declaration  “  no  one 
believes,”  or  the  interrogative  “Do  you  believe”  that,  &c.  &c. 
For  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  positive  “  belie!  as  ot 
absence  of  any  “belief  not.”  There  are  very  large  numbers  ot 
extremely  sane  people  who  are  unable  to  “  believe  not  or,  in 
other  words,  who,  without  unduly  prejudicing  the  matter,  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  documents  in  “  1  amellism 
and  Crime”  are  more  or  less  genuine,  and  the  charges  based  on 
them  more  or  less  true.  Rut  that  is  not  our  point.  W  hat  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  “belief”  in  the  matter?  is  the  real  question. 
What  do  the  very  people  who  talk  about  it  mean  ?  AN  hat  do 
“  Kathleen  Lyttelton,  Anna  Bateson,”  and  their  choir  of  matrons 
and  maids  mean  exactly  by  “  undoubtedly  ”  ?  Hard,  we  suspect, 
very  hard  indeed,  would  it  be  for  them  to  answer,  except  m 
language  vaguer  still.  On  a  celebrated  occasion  the  late  Mr. 
Forster  formulated,  and  thus  drew  attention  to,  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character  which  had  been  often  enough  made 
by  others  and  in  other  places— for  a  humble  instance  here— 
before.  He  remarked  on  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  make  himself  believe  anything  that  he  wishes 
to  believe.  It  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  true  observation,  and  its 
truth  has  been  illustrated  and  confirmed  since  in  ways  even  moie 
wonderful  than  those  on  which  Mr.  Forster  was  remarking. 
But  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  great  man  as  he  is,  can  only  be  great 
in  ways  in  which  other  people  are  less  great.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  when  he  declares  that  nobody  believes  the  charges 
against  liim,  the  Cambridge  ladies  with  their  “  undoubtedly,  are 
all  “  making  believe  ”— an  admirable  phrase,  of  which  we  believe 
the  English  language  has  the  proud  monopoly,  hut  lucli  is 
common  to  the  whole  human  race  as  far  as  the  meaning  goes. 
M.  Renan  had  a  Jewish  friend,  lie  tells  us,  who  used  to  say  On 
fait  ce  qu’on  veut ;  mais  on  croit  ce  qu’on  peut.  Critics  hav  e 
already  remarked  that  this  Israelite,  if  the  first  part  o!  Ins  state¬ 
ment  was  true,  had  the  good  fortune  of  which  Jews,  unlike 
Greeks,  are  said  to  be  rather  fond  of  boasting,  lor  our  part, 
there  are  many  things  which  we  should  like  to  do  very  muc  i 
indeed,  but  which  we  never  have  done,  and  no  doubt  never  shall 
do  But  even  this  universally  fortunate  J udean  acknowledged 
that  he  could  only  believe  what  he  could.  Here  we  observe  that  he 
was  less  lucky  than  his  Christian  brethren  and  sisters,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  and  the  Cambridge  ladies.  They  can  believe  what 
they  like  ;  they  can  believe  that  nobody  believes  m  the  charges 
of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  that  the  patriotism  and  the  good 
deeds  to  his  country  of  a  man  who  persuaded  certain  persons  not 
to  pay  rent,  and  afterwards  by  Ins  own  will  lay  without  clothes 
for  some  days,  are  “  undoubted.”  They  say  they  can ;  and  saying 
so  reminds  one  of  the  transcendental  American  author  ot  those 
beautiful  lines : — 

A  fat  little  man, 

With  an  astounding  show  of  “  Can.” 

Little  more  need  be  said  about  the  latter  of  these  curious  de¬ 
clarations  of  faith.  There  are  unkind  and  impolite  persons  who 
doubt  whether  any  lady  is  capable  of  understanding  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  Home  Rule  ;  and  there  are  others,  less  unkind  and  im¬ 
polite,  who  doubt  still  more  whether  any  lady  is  capable  ot 
understanding  what  “doubt”  or  “  undoubted ”  means.  But 
there  is  another  class — a  class  of  doubters  or  undoubters,  it  we 
may  call  them  so,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  1  hey  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  could  really  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  matter,  sometimes  on  general,  sometimes  on  per¬ 
sonal  grounds.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  of  course  impossible  lor 
any  one  who  has  not  the  dishonour  of  Mr.  A’s  or  Mr.  I  S  s  personal 
acquaintance  to  say  anything.  But  as  to  the  general  question,  i 
is  rather  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  supposed  impossible  that 
anybody  should  do  anything.  « Is  thy  servant  a  dog-  that  he 
should  do  this  ?  ”  is  a  sufficiently  famous  old  story.  And  perhaps 


of  the  purely  cynical  amusements  of  life  there  are  few  keener 
than  to  hear  an  enthusiastic  person  declare  that  certain  things 
are  impossible,  that  they  are  mere  fiction,  and  so  forth,  and  all 
the  while  to  know  that  they  are  fact  and  are  true  .  of  other  per¬ 
sons  known  to  the  enthusiastic  believer  in  his  species. 

Of  course,  however,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  Mr.  McCarthy  was  sincere ;  it,  was 
never  supposed  by  any  one  that  more  of  certain  secrets  of  his 
party  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable  would  be  disclosed  to 
him.  It  seems  nearly  “  undoubted,”  as  they  would  say  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  Cambridge  ladies  were  sincere  or  were  able  to 
think  themselves  so.  But  one  is  not  troubled  by  any  abstruse 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  faith  when  one  comes  to  certain 
boisterous  newspaper  assertions  of  the  hypocrisy  ot  those  who 
pretend  to  believe  in  the  charges.  This  kind  of  thing  ought  to 
deceive  no  one,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say,  considering  what 
mankind  are  made  of,  that  it  does  not.  It  lias  about  the  same 
force  as  the  epithets  applied  to  Mr.  Balfour,  or  as  those  used  the 
other  night  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  was  feasted  economi¬ 
cally  in  conjunction  with  a  kind  of  wake  tor  Mr.  Mandeville. 

“  Infamous,”  “  foully  murdered,”  “  abominable  and  unscrupulous, 

“  disgusting  incident,”  “  miserable  and  clumsy  forgeries,  thus 
handsomely  did  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  pay  tor  his  dinner.  lie 
confessed  that  “  even  with  the  training  in  human  baseness  which 
eight  years”  of  association  with  Parnellites  (only  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  called  it  delicately  “  Parliamentary  experience  )  “  had 
given,  he  was  pained  and  shocked”  at  these  wicked  actions 
towards  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  good  to  hear  from  this 
his  henchman,  is  almost  too  good  to  live,  and  yet  he  is  exposed 
to  “  this  degraded  descent  to  tactics  which  they  thought  as  dead 
and  buried  as  the  poisoned  ring  of  the  middle  ages,’  whatever 
that  was.  And  then  he  -went  on  about  “  rank  and  treacherous 

hands,”  &c.  .. 

Now  all  this,  of  course,  is  very  stale  stuff,  and  hardly  wortii 
quoting  in  itself;  but  it  has  a  certain  interesting  bearing  on  the 
present  subject.  Mr.  O'Connor,  no  doubt,  merely  meant,  as  we 
have  said,  to  pay  for  his  dinner  on  the  spot,  like  an  honest  man. 
But  whether  the  constant  use  of  such  language  lias  not  some 
effect  in  Making  Believe  we  are  by  no  means  certain.  \>  e  rather 
think  it  has.  It  is,  of  course,  a  common  assertion  that  abuse 
defeats  its  own  end,  and  this  is  often  said  specially  ot  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  evil  practices.  But  chstinyuons.  hat 
is  called  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  though  not  confined  to, 
chiefly  practised  by  educated  persons  of  decent  habits  and  manners, 
who  use  not  mere  bludgeons,  but  rapiers,  and  the  common  people 
does  not  understand  rapier-play.  Further,  the  abuse  ot  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  accompanied  by  any  of  that  fulsome  and  sicken¬ 
ing  laudation  (as  it  seems  to  some)  of  other  peoplewhich  is 
apparently  so  attractive  to  the  same  vulgar  mind,  t  he  Uiaa- 
stonian,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  the  fiendishness  ot  Baltours 
and  Salisburvs,  the  sufferings  of  O’Briens  and  Mandevi  lies  pointed, 
out  to  him,  has  the  angelic  qualities  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  1  . 

Gladstone  depicted  in  glowing  colours.  W  e,  alas  !  do  not  behave 
in  this  way.  We  do  not  represent  Lord  Salisbury  as  an  angel 
pure  and  endless  light ;  it  is  sadly  to  be  suspected  that,  it  any  one 
beslavered  Mr.  Balfour  as  his  worshippers  beslaver  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  venomous  voluptuary  would  feel  a  great  dispositions  to  be  iU. 
Now  this  does  not  suit  the  people  who  Make  Believe  ;  or  so  a 
least  it  would  appear.  Their  ardent  minds  require  something  to 
worship  as  well  as  something  to  curse,  and  the  kind  ot  politics 

which  is  another  name  for  rational  criticism  of  politics  is  very 
,  .  ,  .  i  •  _  G  r-1  ”  cn  U\  fl.  beHlST 
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little  given  to  worshipping.  “  Why  can  t  you  ?  said  a  be11^ 
of  the”  same  angelic  sex  as  the  Cambridge  ladies,  though  we  are 
happy  to  say  of  sounder  politics,  “why  can’t  you  admire  without 
criticizing?”  Alas!  one  William  Shakspeare  had  provided  the 

answer  beforehand.  And  the  people  who  Make  Believe  ate 
critics. 


OUR  INLAND  WATERING-PLACES. 

OO  many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  few 
O  years  in  the  technical  appliances  and  the  general  conveniences 
both  for  lodging  and  entertaining  invalids  and  their  friends  at 
most  of  our  inland  watering-places,  that  we  may  hairly  expect  and 
indeed  reasonably  demand,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  large 
stream  of  real  and  imaginary  invalids  which  sets  in  so  strongly 
to  rinnee  and  G.tu.nj  about  tbc  end  of  the  Loudon  season 

will  bo  diverted  to  them,  and  that  some  portion  of  the  golden 
harvest  associated  with  it  will  be  reaped  by  our  own  countrymen 
It  is  not  creditable  to  English  medical  men  who  justly  claun  tobe 
second  to  no  others  in  Europe  in  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  to 
be  superior  to  them  in  its  practical  application,  that  our  mmeral- 
water  establishments  should  be  deemed  inferior  to  those  ot  Ger 
many  and  France,  and  should  be  allowed  to  languish  at  the  mere 
bidding  of  fashion  or  the  prejudices  of  a  certain  class i  of  patiei nts^ 
and  it  is  obvious  that  either  our  medical  men  do  not  possess  the 
SourlU  of  their  opinions,  or  else  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  well 
informed  as  to  the  character  and  merits  of  our  native  spas.  At 
the  opening  of  the  new  establishment  at  Leamington  last  year  the 
Sneaker  ot  the  House  of  Commons  charged  our  medical  men  with 
their  negligence  in  this  respect,  and  although  it  was  combated  at 
the  recent  opening  of  the  new  establishment  at  Woodhall  Spa, 
there  is  doubtless  some  foundation  for  the  charge.  Ihe  evil  here, 
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ns  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  medical  practice,  i3  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  specialists  to  whom  the  rank  and  tile  of 
the  profession  yield  up  their  individual  opinions  and  experiences 
too  readily.  Such  specialists  are  too  cosmopolitan  in  their  practice 
to  be  impartial  judges,  and  they  are  often  better  acquainted  with 
their  brother-specialists  practising  abroad  than  those  who  practise 
with  less  ostentation  at  home.  There  is,  indeed,  a  regular  round 
of  visiting  carried  on  by  French  and  German  doctors  during  the 
slack  season  of  their  respective  watering-places,  which  smacks  of 
the  customs  of  commercial  travellers  rather  than  of  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  members  of  a  learned  profession,  and  places  the 
practitioners  at  our  English  spas  at  a  great  disadvantage.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  reasons  for  the  comparative  neglect 
of  our  inland  watering-places.  The  general  practitioner,  who  is 
so  well  informed  on  all  other  branches  of  his  profession,  is 
ill  informed  on  this.  The  medical  schools  teach  nothing  of 
the  use  of  baths  or  the  therapeutical  action  of  mineral  waters ; 
the  rich  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  deliver  no  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  subject,  and  the  literature,  as  far  as  English 
watering-places  are  concerned,  is  almost  a  blank,  except  for 
a  few  monographs  expressing  the  views  of  local  writers.  The 
fault  is  also  a  national  one.  In  spite  of  our  partiality  to  the 
use  of  the  morning  tub  we  are  not  a  bathing  people  like 
the  Germans,  nor  a  physic-drinking  people  like  the  French. 
The  Kur  treatment  by  baths  has  been  the  domestic  remedy 
for  all  the  minor  ills  that  German  flesh  is  heir  to  since,  and 
probably  before,  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  as  ptisans  have  been 
to  the  French  for  an  equally  long  period  ;  while  our  domestic 
remedies  have  always  taken  the  more  solid  forms  of  confections 
and  extracts — national  tastes  and  peculiarities  also  showing 
themselves  in  the  preparation  of  our  food.  Even  our  periodic 
migrations  to  the  seaside,  made  with  the  regularity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  a  religious  pilgrimage,  are  made  in  search  of  sea-air  rather 
than  sea-water,  and  the  bathing  which  takes  place  is  looked  on 
rather  as  a  luxury  than  a  necessity,  and  is  indulged  in,  therefore, 
in  a  haphazard  way,  without  system  and  generally  without  medical 
advice. 

The  complaints  which  have  hitherto  been  made  against  the 
deficiency  of  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  waters  at  our  English 
spas  no  longer  hold  good,  most  of  them  being  as  well  furnished 
in  this  respect  as  those  on  the  Continent.  It  must  be  borne  iu 
mind,  moreover,  that,  if  our  establishments  are  less  magnificent  iu 
appearance  than  some  of  the  German  and  French,  we  have  had 
mo  gaming-table  to  provide  the  money, and  that  such  magnificence 
is  no  proof  of  the  value  of  the  waters  it  covers.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  many  of  the  contrivances  and  manipulations  at 
•Continental  spas  are  the  veriest  quackery,  as  are  some  of  the  virtues 
claimed  for  the  waters  the  veriest  moonshine,  and  no  rational 
Englishman  would  submit  to  them  for  a  moment  under  the  eyes 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours  at  home.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
we  are  somewhat  behind  the  French  and  Germans  in  our  provision 
for  the  amusement  of  invalids  and  their  friends  at  our  inland 
watering-places ;  but  we  have  made  rapid  progress  lately  in  this 
direction.  It  is  certain  that  such  amusement  as  foreign  watering- 
places  afford  us  is  due  rather  to  our  watching  others  amuse 
themselves  than  to  our  taking  part  in  it. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  popularity  of  our  inland 
watering-places  suffers  from  the  great  number  and  excellence  of  our 
seaside  resorts.  Yet  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  several 
climates  and  of  the  properties  of  their  respective  waters  there 
should  not  be  any  rivalry  between  them.  There  are  many  consti¬ 
tutions  and  a  great  number  of  diseases  with  which  sea-air  and  sea¬ 
water  are  incompatible,  but  which  are  benefited  by  the  one  or 
the  other  separately,  and  a  great  number  which  are  injured  by 
"them,  but  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  baths  and  climate  of  our 
inland  spas.  What  is  wanted  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  natural 
mineral  waters  is  a  more  thorough  observation  of  their  application 
to  the  treatment  of  patients  iu  the  hospitals  attached  to  nearly  all 
of  our  larger  establishments.  It  would  be  well,  also,  if  some  of 
the  convalescent  homes,  which  gravitate  too  much  to  the  seaside, 
were  placed  at  our  inland  watering-places,  and  that  convalescents 
needing  their  respective  waters  should  be  sent  to  them.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  diseases  among  the  poor  are  rheumatism,  skin  disease,  and 
scrofula,  and,  although  experience  shows  that  scrofula,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  benefited  by  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  the  same  treatment 
is  of  little  use  to  the  sufferers  from  rheumatism,  and  is  often 
injurious  to  those  with  skin  complaints,  while  they  are  benefited 
Yy  the  saline  waters  of  Droitwich,  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  and, 
best  of  all,  Woodhall  Spa,  where  the  active  constituents — iodine 
and  bromine — are  many  times  in  excess  of  the  quantity  found 
in  sea-water,  or,  indeed,  in  any  mineral  spring  yet  discovered. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  waters  at  this  little 
known  and  long  neglected  spa  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
crucial  test  of  their  value  by  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
for  poor  people.  The  advantage  at  Woodhall,  as  at  all  our 
inland  watering-places,  is  found  in  the  greater  length  of  time 
that  treatment  by  baths  can  be  carried  on.  At  the  sea-side 
the  season  is  little  more  than  two  months,  but  with  covered 
baths  treatment  can  be  carried  on  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  real  invalid, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  As  to  the  conveniences  for  this  kind 
of  continuous  treatment  our  mineral-water  establishments  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  The  arrangements  at  Bath  are  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  those  of  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Droitwich, 
■Cheltenham  are  equal  to  the  present  demands  on  them,  and  are 


being  extended  ;  while  Leamington  last  year  and  Woodhall  Spa 
this  year  have  introduced  the  newest  and  most  approved  ap¬ 
pliances  employed  at  the  German  and  French  Spas.  If  we  re¬ 
member  how  far  the  French  were  behind  the  Germans  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  and  external  use  of  mineral  waters 
before  their  quarrel  in  1S70,  and  how  well  abreast,  and  in  some 
respects  ahead  of  them,  they  are  now,  we  need  not  doubt  our 
ability  to  catch  up  both  of  them  if  we  direct  our  attention  and 
energies  to  the  work,  and  proper  patronage  is  given.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  things,  we  need  not  be  mere  servile  imitators;  and 
if  our  system,  already  so  well  begun,  is  not  like  that  of  other 
countries,  it  may  well  be  better  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the 
quackery  and  pretence  which  gives  a  fictitious  glamour  to  many 
of  them.  We  may  also  benefit  by  the  experience  and  mistakes  of 
others. 


THE  STOltY  OF  THE  LONDON  TOLICE. 


VI. 

WE  shall  presently  have  to  notice  the  police  system  of  other 
countries,  or,  at  all  events,  of  one  country — France — not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  any  foreign  protective  force 
with  our  owm,  for  that  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  practically 
useless,  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  English  and  Continental  police.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  will  be  not  unprofitable,  and  we  trust  not  alto¬ 
gether  uninteresting,  especially  in  the  face  of  recent  malevolent 
criticism,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  metropolitan  constabulary 
has  improved  or  retrograded  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Of  course,  for  the  major  portion  of  the  period  the  Metropolitan 
Police  was  under  the  control  of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  during 
whose  amiable  consulship  very  serious  defects  were  discovered  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  constabulary.  Those  who  have  followed 
this  series  of  papers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  we  are  not 
among  those  wise  folk  who  (after  the  event)  found  everything  to 
blame  and  nothing  to  commend  in  respect  of  the  gallant  officer’s 
administration  of  the  civil  protective  forces  of  the  capital.  As 
we  gave  him  in  the  past,  so  we  are  desirous  to  give  him  now,  full 
credit  for  his  arduous  labours  to  bring  his  little  army  to  an  ideal 
pitch  of  perfection.  Colonel  Henderson  will  hardly  complain  if 
we  affirm  of  him  that  he  was  not  a  second  Gisquet,  to  form  and 
organize  a  body  having  all  the  good  qualities  and  none  of  the 
defects  of  the  “fameuse  brigade  Vidocq,”  which,  created  in  1817 
by  the  above-mentioned  Prefet  de  Police,  consisted  of  the  ex-format 
Yidocq  and  “  une  trentaine  d’hommes  non-commissionnes,  repris 
de  justice  pour  la  plupart,  ou  gens  tards,  qu’il  tenait  dans  la 
main  par  leurs  antecedents  et  qui  le  tenaient  de  meme.”  No  ;  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  whose  monstrous  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  section  of  the  daily  press  was,  in  popular  phraseology, 
“a  disgrace  to  journalism,”  was  compelled  to  recruit  his  force 
in  quite  another  manner ;  and  he  was  more  deserving  of  our 
pity  than  our  censure  when  a  memorable  investigation  into 
the  most  important  department  of  Scotland  Yard  led  to  what 
was  very  properly  termed  “  a  scandal.”  Into  the  details  of  the 
melancholy  alfair  we  have  no  intention  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  of  it  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  one  real  blot  on  the  story  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  proved,  inter  alia,  that  even  the 
quickest-witted  men  sometimes  become  the  dupes  of  clever 
rogues.  Since  the  remarkable  expose  in  question,  which  gave  a 
rude  shock  to  all  classes  of  the  community— greatest,  probably, 
to  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  sterling  merits  of 
some  of  the  inculpated  officers — the  force  has,  we  think  it 
may  be  fairly  said  and  will  be  conceded  by  all  fair-thinking 
men,  been  raised  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  and  physi¬ 
cally,  until  now  we  can  boast  of  a  police  army  which  is*  in 
some  respects  unique.  The  work  of  reform  had  been  begun 
by  Colonel  Henderson  long  before  the  revelations  in  the  De 
Goncourt  case  precipitated  necessary  changes.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
improvements  were  being  made,  albeit  the  public  knew  nothing 
of  them.  The  discipline  of  the  force,  though  good,  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  what  it  might  have  been,  and  what  it  has  since  become, 
thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  past  and  present  heads  of 
departments. 

The  radical  changes  which  have  come  over  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  within  the  period  indicated  above  have,  doubtless, 
been  more  striking  to  the  occasional  visitor  from  abroad  and  to 
the  country  cousin  from  the  shires  than  to  permanent  residents  in 
the  capital,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  a  little  too  ready  to  join  in 
the  indiscriminate  haro  which  now  and  again  is  raised  against 
the  constabulary,  especially  when  Demos  lacks,  or  fancies  he 
lacks,  a  victim.  We  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  the  police  generally.  In  the 
important  matter  of  physique  they  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
desire  ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  so  well  “  set  up  ” 
as  to  evoke  the  unrestrained  admiration  of  those  who  do  not 
allow  their  familiarity  with  our  great  civil  protective  force  to 
degenerate  into  even  the  semblance  of  contempt.  The  military 
training  which  the  police  now  undergo  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  drill  which  they  are  taught  is  indispensable  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  discipline ;  above  all  it  teaches,  or  should  teach,  them  to 
exercise  a  judicious  control  over  their  tempers,  and  to  “keep 
their  heads”  at  the  most  trying  times.  Another  admirable 
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reform,  so  long  as  it  is  not  overdone,  is  the  extension  of  the 
patrol  system,  concerning  which  we  felt  constrained  to  oner  a  lew 
observations  some  weeks  ago.  The  mere  fact  of  the  passing  o 
mounted  constables  through  the  suburbs  at  certain  (why  not  at 
uncertain  ?)  hours,  tends  to  soothe  the  agitated  nerves  ot  timid 
residents  in  our  environs  as  well  as  to  keep  the  gentle  burglar  on 
tenterhooks.  Considering  the  constant  promenading  of  the  police 
cavalry  through  the  outskirts,  and  the  precautions  taken  by  t lie 
foot  constabulary,  who  protect  mews  and  such  places  by  stretching 
a  piece  of  twine  from  wall  to  wall,  the  wonder  is  that  burglaries 
and  larcenies  are  ever  heard  of,  though  to  be  sure  t  iey  are 
plentiful  enough.  As  we  recently  pointed  out,  several  ot  the 
chief  constables  lay  great  stress  in  their  reports  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  increasing  the  force.  We  support  their  plea  that 
the  existing  body  of  police  is  not  numerically  strong  tnoug  i  o 
adequately  fulfil  the  multifarious  duties  which  t  iey  are  n°v 
called  upon  to  perform,  if  only  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
street  traffic  has  grown  so  in  volume  as  to  be,  m  some  instances 
at  least,  quite  beyond  control.  The  fact  is  that  the  crossing 
difficulty  becomes  greater  and  greater  every  year.  Let  doubters 
and  scoffers  stand  at  any  point  they  like,  either  m  the  City  or  at 
the  West  End,  and  watch  the  frenzied  efforts,  not  only  ot  the 
aged  and  infirm,  but  of  the  young  and  lusty,  to  cross  the  great 
divide,”  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  support  us  in  our  appeal  tor 
more  police  protection  at  those  points  where  the  traffic  is  heavies 
and  most  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  The  chief  constables  av  e 
done  well  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  street-crossing  difficulty, 
and  we  hope  that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
for  all  of  us,  the  much-needed  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  will  be  made. 


THE  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  bank  dividends,  so  far  as  announced — and  all  the  purely 
London  banks,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  country 
banks,  have  already  declared  their  rates  of  dividends— are  fairly 
satisfactory.  It  is  true,  confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to 
the  metropolitan  banks,  that  the  London  and  Westminster  pays 
for  the  past  half-year  a  rate  of  dividend  i  per  cent,  lower  than 
it  paid  for  the  first  half  of  1SS7  ;  but  against  this  is  to  be  set  the 
fact  that  the  Union  Discount  Company  pays  for  the  past  six 
months  1  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Writh  these  two  exceptions,  the  London  banks  and 
discount  Companies  declare  the  same  rates  of  dividend  as  for  the 
first  half  of  last  year ;  and,  of  twelve  country  banks,  eleven 
pay  the  same  rates  as  for  the  first  half  of  last  year,  while  one 
pays  I  per  cent,  higher.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  i\ill  be 
seen  that  the  rates  of  dividend  have  been  well  maintained  ;  and 
we  may  add  that  the  amounts  carried  forward  from  the  half-year 
lust  ended  to  the  half-year  just  begun  are  a  little  larger  now  than 
they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Probably  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  rate  of  dividend  of  the  London  and  W  estmmster 
Bank  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  accidental.  It  will  be  111  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  readers  that  in  February  of  last  year  that  institu¬ 
tion  brought  out  Allsopp  &  Co.,  and  that  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary  rush  of  applicant  s  for  the  shares.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
the  applications  amounted  to  about  ioo  millions  sterling,  and  the 
number  of  applications  was  so  great  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
sift  them  and  make  allotments.  In  the  meantime  the  bank,  ot 
course,  had  the  use  of  the  money  lodged  by  the  applicants  ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  the  profit  so  made  and  to  the  large  commission  on 
the  transaction  that  the  higher  rate  of  dividend  paid  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year  is  mainlv  due.  This  year  there  was  no  similar 
windfall.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Discount  Company,  which 
pays  1  per  cent,  more  than  it  did  twelve  months  ago,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  capital,  and  apparently  the  additional  funds 
have  been  very  profitably  employed.  Altogether,  bearing  111  mmd  the 
special  circumstance  to  which  the  decline  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  rate  is  partly  at  least  attributable,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  dividend  announcements  that  the  hanks  have  been  able  to 
employ  their  funds  profitably.  At  first  sight  this  seems  some¬ 
what  surprising,  for  the  average  Bank  of  England  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  has  been  lower  during  the  six  months  than  for  some  years 
past.  It  has  been  no  higher,  in  fact,  than  il.  1  is.  1  id.  per  cent. 
In  the  first  half  of  last  year  it  was  as  much  as  3 1.  4-j-  i«.  I  here 
is  a  difference  of  nearly  five-eighths  per  cent.  111  these  figures. 
In  the  first  half  of  1886  the  average  Bank  rate  was  il.  12s.  6, d., 
which  most  nearly  approaches  the  rate  of  the  past  six  months. 
But  beginning  with  1879,  the  average  rate  has  been  consider- 
ably  higher  in  every  other  year.  The  average  market  rate  the 
averao-e  rate,  that  is,  of  the  banks  and  discount  houses  outside 
the  Bank  of  England  has  also  been  lower.  It  amounted  to  no 
more  than  il.  1  is.  1  id.  per  cent.  In  the  first  halt  of  last  year  it 
was  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  difference  between  the 
averao-e  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  and  the  average 
rates  paid  by  the  banks  and  discount  houses  for  money  lodged  on 
deposit  with  them  has  likewise  been  lower.  For  the  past  six 
months  it  was  as  low  as  2s.  3 d. ;  while  in  the  first  halt  oi  last  year 
it  was  25.  5< l,  and  in  the  first  half  even  of  1886  it  was  25.  7"-  ''  e 
need  hardlv  remind  our  readers  that  the  banks  and  discount 
houses  employ  the  money  which  they  receive  on  deposit  in  lend¬ 
ing  and  discounting,  anil  that  it  is  the  ditierence  between  the 


rates  which  they  receive  and  which  they  pay  that  gives  them 

their  profit.  .  . 

The  average  Bank  rate,  the  average  rate  of  discount  m  the 
open  market,  and  the  difference  between  the  market  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  and  the  rates  allowed  upon  deposits  by  the  banks  and 
discount  houses  having  all  been  lower  in  the  past  half-year  than 
in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  or  indeed  for  many  years  past,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  there  must  have  been  a  smaller  demand  tor 
accommodation  from  the  banks  and  discoimt  houses  during  e- 
six  months,  and,  consequently,  that  their  profits  must  have  been 
smaller.  "We  see,  however,  from  the  dividend  announcements 
that  the  facts  have*  not  been  so.  One  part  of  the  explanation 
doubtless  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
averao-e  Bank  of  England  rate  and  the  average  market  rate  was 
smaller  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  previous  years.  For  example,  the  difference  in  the  past  six 
months  was  only  1 1.,  while  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  it  was  as 
much  as  il.  4s. 'id.  This  means  obviously  that  the  banks  were 
able  to  obtain  from  their  customers  rates  of  discount  nearer  to 
what  was  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  than  they  had  been, 
able  to  do  in  previous  years.  In  other  words,  the  demand  tor 
accommodation  from  the  banks  was  really  larger  than  at  first 
sio-ht  it  would  seem  to  have  been  from  the  lowness  of  the  rates  ot 
discount  both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  open  market. 
The  competition  between  the  banks  and  discount  houses  them¬ 
selves,  and  between  them  all,  taken  together,  and  the  foreign 
and  colonial  institutions  which  do  busmess  m  London  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  keen  that  rates  are  forced  very  low  down.  But,  at  t  e- 
same  time,  the  money  all  these  various  institutions  have  had 
to  employ  has  evidently  been  in  good  demand.  I  he  banks  ant 
discount  ‘  houses  therefore  turned  oyer  their  funds  rapidly  and 
constantly  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  and  though  111  each  par¬ 
ticular  case  no  doubt  the  profit  was  small,  the  vast  accumulation 
of  profits  has  enabled  them  to  make  as  good  a  show  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months  as  they  did  twelve  months  ago  when  matters- 
looked  more  favourable  to  them.  Trade,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  lias  been  decidedly  better  during  the  past  six  months 
than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  war  scare  at  the  begin 
nino-  of  1887  paralysed  all  speculation  for  a  long  time  subsequent, 
and  gave  a  decided  check  likewise  to  trade.  This  year,  on  the 
contrary,  trade  has  been  steadily  improving  month  by  month 
In  May,  more  particularly,  it  was  exceedingly  good,  and  though 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  not  quite  as  satisfactory  lor 
June,  yet  for  the  whole  half-year  they  show  the  amount  ot 
business  done  has  been  exceedingly  large.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  profits  ot  trade  are  better  than  they 
were  in  former  years,  and,  indeed,  are  now  fairly  satisfactory. 
With  this  improvement  in  trade  an  increased  demand  for  loans 
and  discounts  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  there  has  also  been  mo 
business  done  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  than  111  the  first  half  ot 
last  year.  Speculation,  it  is  quite  true,  has  not  been  active,  but 
neither  was  it  very  active  last  year,  m  consequence  of  the  war 
scare.  But  there  has  been  an  immense  investment  busmess. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  certain  departmen  s, 
and  altogether  the  employment  for  banking  funds  lllK)n  j 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  large.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  there  has  been  an  immense  number  of  new  Companies 
brought  out,  and  that .  this  means  a  considerable  accession  o 
business  to  the  banks.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  clear  that  the 
banks  are  depending  less  than  they  formerly  did  upon  wl  at  s- 
considered  proper  banking  business  for  their  profits.  Tiade  s 
beino- conducted  more  and  more  upon  a  cash  basis.  There  are 
fewer  bills  manufactured  in  proportion  to  the  busmess  done,  and 
consequently  there  is  neither  as  much  lending  nor  as  much  dis¬ 
counting  as  there  formerly  was  m  bona-fide  commercial  transactions 
The  banks,  therefore,  are  far  more  dependent  than  they  used  to 
be  upon  their  investments  for  the  profits  they  require.  To  some 
extent  they  will,  therefore,  be  aiiected  m  the  future  by  t  e 
success  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  conversion.  It  is  true  that  the  banks 
generallvdo  not  hold  appreciably  large  amounts  of  Consols,  but 
some  of  "them  hold  considerable  amounts,  and  the  difference  in 
interest  will  tell  by-and-bye.  The  majority,  however  have- 
invested  in  securities  that  yield  higher  rates  of  dividend,  and 
it  is  probably  to  the  steadiness  of  the  income  they  receive  fiom 
these  investments  and  to  the  extension  ot  their  busi  u-  , 

departments  that  the  steadiness  of  the  rates  of  discount  is  to  be 

atEegSding  the  prospects  of  the  half-year  which  we  have  now 
entered,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  will  be  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  put 1  six  months 
Usually  trade  is  more  active  111  the  second  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  speculation  is  decidedly  so.  There  are  many 
reasons' for  this,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  greater  activity  of 
speculation  is  naturally  because  the  fears  entertained  of  troubles 
upon  the  Continent  have  for  the  moment  passed  av  ay.  .When  the 
year  is  young,  those  fears  are  very  keen;  when  t he .year  u 1  drawing 
to  a  close,  people  feel  that  they  have  a  respite  before  them  The 
stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  so  small  that  ve 
should  have  little  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  value  of  money 
must  rise  considerably  were  it  not  that  gold  is  once  more  being 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Europe.  And  m  America  people  are 
looking  with  much  more  confidence  than  they  were  to  the 
future8  This  time  twelve  months  ago  there  was  a  general  fea 
of  a  crisis  in  the  New  York  money  market,  and  hoarding  was 
goino-  on  all  over  the  country.  Now,  although  Congress  has  not 
yet  dealt  with  the  tariff,  and  has  adopted  no  measures  to  pre- 
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vent  the  accumulation  of  unemployed  money  in  the  Treasury, 
people  are  reassured.  They  feel  confident  that  no  crisis  is 
coming.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  quietude  of  trade  and  the 
slackness  of  speculation,  and  partly  it  is  due  to  the  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  any  case 
the  general  confidence  now  felt  seems  to  point  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  money  market  throughout  the  autumn.  Of  course 
when  the  crops  begin  to  be  cut  and  marketed  there  will 
be  the  usual  outflow  of  cash  from  the  banking  centres  to  the 
interior.  The  rates  of  interest  and  discount  at  the  banking 
centres  will  rise,  and  there  may  even  be  a  considerable  strin¬ 
gency  for  a  short  time ;  but  that  happens  more  or  less  every 
year,  and  it  will  give  no  cause  for  anxiety.  It  seems  likely,  too, 
that  trade  will  improve  as  the  year  advances  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  in  speculation.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  and  discount  will  by-and-bye  be  considerably  higher  than 
they  are  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the  resumption  of  gold  ship¬ 
ments  shows  that  no  anxiety  is  now  entertained,  and  it  tends  like¬ 
wise  to  relieve  the  European  money  markets.  If  peace  continues 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  trade  will  go  on  improving,  and  with 
improving  trade  and  a  general  conviction  that  peace  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  more  active  speculation  both 
upon  the  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  in  Europe,  and  in  com¬ 
modities  also.  This  will  occasion  a  greater  demand  for  banking 
accommodation.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  banks 
will  do  better  for  the  current  half-year  than  they  did  in  the  past 
half-year.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  capital  of  the  banks  which  followed  the  adoption  of 
limited  liability  and  the  rise  in  the  capital  value  of  investment 
securities  of  all  kinds,  make  it  much  more  difficult  than  it 
formerly  was  for  bank  Directors  to  keep  up  tlieir  rates  of 
discount.  There  is  less  demand  for  loans  and  discounts  than 
there  was  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago.  Investment  securities 
yield  a  smaller  return,  and  yet  the  capital  on  which  dividends 
have  to  be  paid  is  considerably  larger.  There  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion,  then,  lor  bank  Directors  to  engage  in  risky  business.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  bad  debts  are  very  few. 


RACING. 

f  I  THE  new  footing  on  which  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  have  been 
-L  placed,  in  our  opinion,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  so  fiir  as  the 
stakes  are  concerned.  Some  people  think  that,  if  the  change  was 
worth  making  at  all,  the  guarantee  should  have  been  higher  than 
5,ooo?.  for  the  Derby  and  4,000?.  for  the  Oaks,  as  there  are  now 
several  stakes  worth  10,000?. ;  but  if  breeders  and  owners  enter 
their  yearlings  freely  the  Derby  may  yet  become  as  rich  as  the 
Eclipse  Stakes.  The  10?.  forfeit  will  be  a  great  boon  to  breeders 
and  purchasers  of  yearlings,  and  it  ought  to  ensure  an  enormous 
entry. 

The  sale  of  Her  Majesty’s  yearlings  has  been  one  of  the  events 
of  the  season.  To  show  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  Queen’s  stud,  we  may  observe  that  in  18S5  her  yearlings  made 
3,150  guineas,  at  an  average  of  about  143  guineas,  and  that  the 
highest  price  obtained  for  one  yearling  was  6 10  guineas ;  whereas 
this  year  they  realized .  12,335  guineas,  at  an  average  of  4741- 
guineas,  the  highest  price  made  by  one  lot  being  2,600  guineas". 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  sale  was  that  the  two 
yearlings  which  brought  the  largest  prices  were  by  an  untried 
stallion ;  yet,  as  St.  Simon  won  in  a  canter  all  the  nine  races  for 
which  he  started  during  the  two  years  that  he  was  in  training, 
his  stock  had  good  claims  upon  the  notice  of  purchasers.  IBs 
two.  easy  victories  over  Tristan  and  the  example  that  he  made  of 
a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  at  Goodwood  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  Twenty  years  ago  a  sire  inheriting  four  strains  of 
Blacklock  blood  would  scarcely  have  been  so  fashionable,  but 
times  are  changed. 

Mr.  C.  Perkins  was  very  fortunate  at  Newcastle  races  in 
winning  the  three  principal  events,  the  North  Derby,  the 
Northumberland  Plate,  and  the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate— races 
worth  about  3,630?. — with  Belle  Malione,  who  had  been  third  for 
both  the  One  Thousand  and  the  Oaks,  Matin  Bell,  a  Selling 
Plater  that  had  cost  169  guineas,  and  the  very  smart  two-year-olcf 
Chitabob,  who  has  already  won  5,300?.  in  stakes.  Matin  Bell’s 
victory  for  the  Northumberland  Plate  is  another  example  of  the 
now  common  success  of  a  four-year-old  in  a  big  handicap  under 
6  st.  10  lbs. 

The  Bibury  Club  meeting  began  by  the  overthrow  of  a  hot 
favourite  on  whom  3  to  1  was  laid.  These  odds  seemed  dangerous 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Hark,  on 
whom  they  were  laid,  had  lost  eleven  races  out  of  fourteen  last 
season,  and  he  is  evidently  an  uncertain  colt,  for  he  now  shirked 
Ins  work  in  the  last  half  mile  and  allowed  Mr.  J.  Gretton’s  Apollo 
to  win  by  four  lengths.  The  smart  two-year-olds,  Donovan  and 
Rinkboy,  both  won  races  over  the  Stockbridge  course,  and 
feir  VV.  Throckmorton’s  Annamite  upheld  his  Ascot  form 
by  winning  the  Andover  Stakes  under  the  hunting  weight 
ot  13  st.  4  lbs.  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  Fullerton  followed  up 
his  victory  in the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  by  winning  the 
Stockbridge  Cup.  He  has,  thus  fiir,  run  consistently  enough  this 
season  at  any  rate.  The  “  good  thing  ”  of  the  week  was  brought 
oil  on  the  1  nday  by  Mr.  Peck,  when  he  won  the  Electric 


Stakes  of  1,843?.  at  Sandown  with  Bullion.  This  colt  had  never 
won  a  race  before,  so  he  was  receiving  1 1  lbs.  each  from  Ilazle- 
hntcli  and  Senanus,  who  were  the  leading  favourites,  while  as 
much  as  10  to  1  was  laid  against  the  winner.  lie  is  a  big, 
massive  colt,  and  had  hitherto  been  rather  backward  and  un¬ 
furnished,  but  he  now  won  easily  by  two  lengths.  At  Leicester 
he  had  run  second  to  Donovan,  with  twenty-three  opponents 
behind  him,  and  he  had  also  run  second  to  Fitztraver  at 
Manchester.  As  he  is  by  The  Miser  out  of  Stella,  he  represents 
Hermit  and  King  Tom  blood,  with  strains  of  Stoekwell,  Bay 
Middleton,  and  Blacklock.  On  the  Saturday  Mr.  D.  Baird  won 
the  British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  of  980?.  with  El 
Dorado,  a  bay  colt  by  Sterling  out  of  Palm  Flower.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale  Mr.  Baird  bought  his 
dam  for  3,800  guineas,  her  son,  Cocoa  Nut,  for  2,500,  and  her 
foal,  afterwards  named  Maize,  for  1,150.  Cocoa  Nut  unfor¬ 
tunately  died,  but  Maize  and  El  Dorado  have  already  repaid 
nearly  2,000?.  of  this  investment  of  7,450  guineas  in  horseflesh. 
Lord  Calthorpe’s  Satiety  won  the  Wellington  Stakes  in  a  canter 
by  four  lengths  from  Cataract,  a  winner  of  two  races  this  year, 
whom  he  was  meeting  at  a  disadvantage  of  21  lbs.  at  weight  for 
age. 

At  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  the  July  Stakes,  the  great 
race  of  the  first  day,  was  very  interesting,  .although  only  two 
horses  ran  for  it.  The  crack  two-year-olds,  Donovan  and  Gold, 
had  never  met  before.  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Gold  had  not  yet  been 
beaten.  He  had  won  the  Woodcote  Stakes  and  a  Biennial  at 
Ascot,  and  many  critics  maintained  that  he  was  the  most 
powerful  and  the  best-shaped  colt  of  the  pair.  Odds  of  7  to  4 
were  laid  on  Donovan,  who  made  the  running  at  a  strong  pace, 
with  a  lead  of  about  a  length  and  a  half,  as  far  as  the  corner  of 
the  plantation — that  is  to  say,  until  they  were  within  something 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home.  Gold  then  challenged  him, 
and  a  severe  race  followed  up  to  the  winning-post.  When  F. 
Barrett  raised  his  whip,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
favourite  was  beaten  ;  but,  although  Cannon  rode  a  grand  race 
on  Gold,  he  could  not  quite  overhaul  Donovan,  who  struggled 
very  gamely  and  won  by  half  a  length.  By  winning  10,673?.  >n 
stakes,  Donovan  has  now  beaten,  in  half  a  season,  the  entire  two- 
year-old  record  of  The  Bard,  who  won  9,188?.,  as  well  as  that  of 
Friar’s  Balsam,  who  won  8,666?.  There  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt,  that  in  the  J uly  Stakes  the  best  colt  won ;  but  on  this 
form  it  appeared  as  if  there  could  not  be  many  pounds  between 
Donovan  and  Gold  at  present,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
latter  is  not  entered  for  the  Derby. 

The  heavy  thunderstorm  that  passed  over  Newmarket  Heath 
on  the  W  ednesday  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
attended  the  races.  As  Gulliver  had  run  Donovan  to  a  neck  at 
7  lbs.  for  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  he  was  made  favourite  for 
the  Exeter  Stakes,  although  he  was  carrying  4  lbs.  extra.  It  was 
said  that  lie  had  been  eased  in  his  work  since  the  Ascot  Meeting, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  one  of  his  hocks  had  filled.  He  did 
not  now  run  up  to  his  Ascot  form,  for  the  race  was  won  by  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  filly,  Hortense,  who  beat  Baron  Bothschild’s  filly, 
Criniere,  by  a  head,  while  Gulliver  was  a  head  behind  Criniere. 
It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  races  of  the  meeting.  The  notorious 
gelding,  Everitt,  who  had  been  bought  at  Lord  Ailesbury’s  sale 
for  1, no  guineas,  now  won  his  first  race  for  his  owner  in  a 
1 00-guinea  Selling  Plate,  and  as  his  selling  price  was  only  200?. 
Mr.  Warren  does  not  appear  to  have  done  very  well  with  him. 
Lord  Dudley  won  the  July  Cup  with  the  good-looking  Fullerton, 
whom  he  purchased  shortly  before  the  race  for  4,500?.  Once 
again  we  must  remark  upon  the  very  consistent  running  of  this 
horse  during  the  present  season,  ‘it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Success  could  not  have  been  present  to  complete,  with  Everitt 
and  Fullerton,  a  trio  of  unusual  celebrity.  Lord  Penrhyn’s  Noble 
Chieftain,  carrying  the  top  weight  in  a  field  of  a  dozen,  won  a 
handicap.  He  has  now  won  nearly  800?.  in  stakes  towards  the 
3,100  guineas  which  he  cost  m  the  spring.  He  was  giving  2  st. 
to  Franciscan,  whom  he  beat  by  a  neck,  and  3  st.  4  lbs.  to  the 
Chaplet  colt,  who  was  first  favourite.  This  says  much  for  the 
form  of  Satiety,  who  had  beaten  him  easily  by  "a  length  on  the 
previous  day.  Lord  Dudley’s  Oberon,  the  winner  of  last  year’s 
Lincolnshire  Handicap,  had  been  out  of  form  this  season,  but 
amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and  rain,  he  now  beat  a  field 
of  ten  for  the  Ellesmere  High-Weight  Handicap.  For  the 
Zetland  Plate  more  than  3  to  1  was  laid  on  Galore,  who  had 
run  a  dead-heat  with  Ossory  for  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes 
at  Ascot ;  but  he  was  beaten  after  a  very  fine  race  by  a  head,  at 
even  weights,  by  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Sheen,  to  whom  he  had  given 
10  lbs.  and  a  two-and-a-half  lengths  beating  over  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  May.  Something  over  16  to  1  had  been  laid  against 
Sheen  at  the  start,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  reversal  of  public  form. 

Oberon  won  another  race  for  Lord  Dudley  in  the  Hare  Park 
Handicap  of  500?.  on  Thursday.  As  Gold  had  run  Donovan  to 
half  a  length  for  the  July  Stakes,  5  to  1  was  laid  upon  him  for 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes.  Mr.  D.  Baird’s  Hamptonia,  who  had 
been  unplaced  to  Hortense  for  the  Exeter  Stakes  on  the  previous 
day,  made  the  running,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  layers  of  odds  on 
the  favourite,  Cannon  was  seen  riding  hard  on  Gold  while  Warne 
was  sitting  quite  still  upon  Hamptonia  as  they  came  up  the  hill. 
Gold  ran  very  gamely  under  punishment,  collared  the  filly,  and 
just  made  a  dead  heat  ol  it  in  the  last  stride.  He  was  carrying 
7  lbs.  extra,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  only  7  lbs. 
better  than  Hamptonia,  when  one  remembers  his  race  with 
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Donovan  for  the  July  Stakes  and  liis  victories  in  the  Woodcote 
Stakes  and  the  Ascot  Biennial.  He  was  probably  out  of  form  in 
his  race  with  Hamptonia,  unless  that  filly,  who  cost  1,200 
guineas  as  a  yearling,  is  improving  at  a  miraculous  rate.  In 
April,  Lord  Londonderry’s  Hazlehatch  had  been  beaten  very 
easily  by  Cotillon,  when  giving  him  10  lbs.,  but  now  he  beat 
Cotillon  by  half  a  length,  at  even  weights,  for  the  Midsummer 
Stakes  of  830/.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  this  big 
chestnut  colt  will  fulfil  his  two-year-old  promise,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come. 

On  the  Friday,  George  Barrett  got  a  terrible  fall  in  his  first 
race  after  the  renewal  of  his  license  ;  but  he  was  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  it.  Two  horses  came  down  in  the  scrimmage,  and 
one  of  them  had  to  be  destroyed  immediately  afterwards.  I  he 
Radish  mare,  Braw  Lass,  won  the  July  Handicap  under  the 
heaviest  weight,  after  starting  at  10  to  1.  A  year  ago  she 
started  first  favourite  for  this  very  race,  and  was  beaten  in  a 
canter.  As  she  was  now  giving  17  lbs.  each  to  Ice  and  Felix,  it 
was  a  very  fair  performance,  although  she  only  won  by  a  neck. 
She  must  have  lost  her  backers  a  small  fortune  since  she  ran 
Minting  to  a  neck  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  three  years  ago. 
Another  uncertain  horse,  Simon  Pure,  who  had  once  beaten  Orbit 
at  even  weights,  won  a  Selling  Plate  by  a  head  from  old  hast 
and  Loose.  The  weather  during  the  meeting  was,  for  the  most 
part,  wet  and  disagreeable,  and  the  racing,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  was  of  but  moderate  interest. 

Some  of  the  sales  at  the  July  Meeting  must  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing  to  breeders  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  would-be  pur¬ 
chasers  were  disappointed  at  the  sale  of  nine  of  the  Blankney 
yearlings  in  a  lot  for  10,000/.  to  Lord  Calthorpe  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  were  put  up  to  auction.  Five  of  the  remainder 
that  were  now  sold  averaged  700  guineas  apiece.  Lord  Gerard 
sold  the  stallion  Sweetbread  by  private  contract  to  Count 
Szapary,  it  was  said  for  7,000  guineas,  to  go  to  the  Imperial 
Stud  at  Kisber,  in  Hungary.  Captain  Machellgave  1,200  guineas 
for  one  of  his  yearlings  at  the  Leybourne  Grange  sale.  At  the 
sale  of  the  Yardley  yearlings  Mr.  Douglas  Baird  gave  2,300 
guineas  for  a  colt  by  Sterling  out  of  Hypatia,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  gave  2,600  for  a  yearling  brother  to  Energy.  Large 
as  these  prices  may  appear,  they  are  said  to  have  been  exceeded 
within  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  sale  of  a  yearling  for  7,600/.  in 
California. 

The  first  day’s  racing,  this  week,  at  Liverpool  was  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  success  of  the  stock  of  FitzJames  in  five  races 
out  of  eight.  There  are  few,  if  any,  better-bred  stallions  at  the 
stud.  The  victory  of  Sir  It.  Jardine’s  Stronvar  for  the  St. 
George’s  Stakes  was  a  contradiction  of  his  previous  public  form. 
The  Liverpool  Cup  was  won  by  Satiety,  who  was  meeting 
Ashplant,  Phil,  Exmoor,  Woodland,  and  others,  at  great  dis¬ 
advantages,  at  weight  for  age.  Students  of  public  form  may  well 
exercise  their  minds  by  calculating  how  much  below  the  best 
three-year-old  form  of  the  year  Satiety  should  be  on  this  and  his 
other  running. 


THE  COLISEUM  IN  LONDON. 

A  DELUGE  of  rain  prevented  the  somewhat  stately  pageant 
taking  place  on  Saturday  which  was  to  have  signalized  the 
opening  of  the  “  Coliseum  ”  at  the  Italian  Exhibition,  and  it  was 
decreed  at  the  last  moment  that  the  “  Emperor  Titus  and  the 
Empress  his  consort  ” — we  were  hitherto  under  the  impression 
that  Titus  was  a  bachelor,  but  that  is  a  detail — were  prevented 
from  making  their  appearance  in  their  State-box,  and  the  five 
hundred  gladiators,  wrestlers,  vestal  virgins,  and  possibly  early 
Christians  engaged  for  the  diversion  of  the  Imperial  couple, 
were  doomed  to  remain  in  the  back  premises  behind  the  spacious 
arena.  The  distinguished  audience  expressly  invited  to  behold 
them  went  home  damp  and  discomfited,  and  for  several  days  Titus 
and  his  “  consort  ” — surely  the  lady  must  be  our  old  and  slightly 
irregular  friend  Berenice? — were  invisible  to  the  ordinary  of 
mortals.  With  the  first  sunshine,  however,  forth  they  came,  and 
the  British  public,  filling  the  seats  allotted  to  it,  received  them 
with  immense  applause  and  every  demonstration  of  cordiality, 
all  the  greater  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  worthy  Emperor 
and  the  lady  who  shares  his  throne  pro  tern.,  were  very  evidently 
of  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  attempt  made  bv  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitley 
and  his  colleagues  to  give  visitors  to  the  Italian  Exhibition  a 
fair  idea  of  what  kind  of  entertainment  was  popular  in  old 
Borne  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars  is  unquestionably  successful, 
especially  so  when  seen  by  night,  for  the  Coliseum  at  West 
Brompton,  like  the  ruins  of  Melrose,  looks  best  by  “  pale  moon¬ 
light,”  or  its  excellent  substitute  the  electric.  The  arena  where 
last  season  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Indians  disported  themselves,  has 
been  masked  by  an  exceedingly  clever  painting  representing  the 
interior  of  just  such  an  arena  as  was  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  smaller  Boman  cities;  for,  although  it  is  exactly  the  size 
of  the  Coliseum,  its  greatest  length  being  620  feet  by  513  feet  in 
breadth,  it  is  not  sufficiently  lofty  to  be  “an  exact”  reproduction 
of  the  mightiest  amphitheatre  of  antiquity.  The  illusion  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  crowd  of  persons  in  Boman  dresses  filling  the  first 
and  second  rows  of  scats  and  mingling  with  the  “  dummies  ”  and 
painted  figures  on  the  canvas.  A  sort  of  Imperial  logyia  or  box, 
elaborately  decorated  and  draped,  to  the  left  is  reserved  for  Titus 
and  his  court,  who  open  proceedings  by  entering  the  arena  pro- 


cessionally.  Then  the  gladiators,  on  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
appear  and  fight.  Their  costumes,  made  in  Milan,  are  accurate ; 
and  the  men  fight  admirably.  They  combat  with  wooden  and  metal' 
swords  and  tridents,  and  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  They 
simulate  death  with  excellent  effect,  and  their  bodies  are  duly 
dragged  off  in  nets  by  appropriately  costumed  attendants.  Them 
follow  chariot  races ;  and,  finally,  a  sort  of  drill  of  budding 
gladiators,  represented  by  some  hundred  ladies  who  usually 
figure  at  the  Alhambra  and  Empire  and  other  like  places  of 
entertainment.  Bv  daylight  the  defects  of  the  spectacle  are- 
rather  obtrusive.  The  costumes,  though  rich  and  well  designed, 
do  not  bear  close  inspection  ;  and  the  chariots  are  only  too  obvi¬ 
ously  constructed  of  wood  and  cardboard.  Still,  when  the  sun 
shines  the  scene  is  very  picturesque,  and  quite  transports  one 
back  to  olden  times  and  to  our  school  days  and  books.  At  night 
all  is  changed.  The  defects  of  detail  vanish,  and  the  sight  is 
well  worth  seeing,  being  surprisingly  good  and  interesting,  and 
containing  at  every  turn  subjects  worthy  of  an  artist’s  attention. 
The  Bembrandt-like  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  the  perfect 
illusion  of  the  background  are  all  excellent.  The  only  fault  the 
most  hypercritical  could  find  is  with  the  brass  band,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  impressive  or  tuneful,  and  its  strident  discords 
dispel  the  illusion  produced  by  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  arena,. 
which  are  frequently  most  impressive. 


LA  TOSCA. 

A  TOSCA  is,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  unworthy  not  only  of 
M.  Sardou’s  reputation,  but  even  unfit  to  be  put  on  any  stage. 
A  leading  motive  of  the  play  is  weak.  Cesare  Angelotti — irz 
attempting  to  save  whom  Mario  Caravadossi  comes  to  his  owir 
death  and  occasions  the  death  likewise  of  his  mistress,  Floria 
Tosca,  the  prima  donna — is  merely  a  stranger  who  chances  to 
come  across  the  young  painter,  and  to  ask  his  assistance  ;  whereas 
in  a  well-constructed  play  there  would  be  a  stronger  bond' 
between  the  men.  But  this  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  M. 
Sardou  is  to  blame  because  he  is  diffuse,  because  his  materials 
are  for  the  most  part  worn,  because  his  dialogue  is  disgusting, 
and  chiefly  because,  in  the  third  act,  when  Mario  is  tortured  by 
Scarpia’s  attendants  to  make  him  divulge  the  secret  of  Angelotti’s 
hiding-place,  the  dramatist  condescends  to  the  coarsest  and 
vulgarest  methods  known  to  the  stage  for  causing  sensation  at 
any  price.  The  scene  in  which  Mario’s  screams  of  agony  are 
heard,  and  he  is  presently  brought  in  with  bleeding  wounds  on 
his  temples  where  the  steel  spikes  have  been  screwed  into  his 
flesh,  is  neither  powerful,  nor  dramatic,  nor  anything  whatever 
except  vulgar  and  revolting.  It  is  a  marvel  that  a  dramatist  of 
M.  Sardou's  nice  perception  and  scrupulous  taste  should  have 
so  degraded  his  art ;  for,  if  the  cries  of  tortured  prisoners  are  to 
be  heard  and  their  gory  wounds  exhibited,  if  the  representation 
of  physical  suffering  is  to  be  permitted,  where  can  the  line  be 
drawn?  M.  Sardou’s  principal  object  in  writing  La  Tosca  doubt¬ 
less  was  to  provide  a  character  for  Mme.  Bernhardt,  which  she 
can  carry  easily  from  place  to  place,  and  in  which,  before  the 
inevitable  death-scene,  she  can  portray  the  strongest  possible- 
emotions  and  passions.  He  lingers  long  on  the  way.  In  the  first 
act  we  have  only  the  light-hearted  interview  between  the  Tosca 
and  her  lover,  in  which  she  has  to  show  just  a  shade  of  the 
jealousy  that  Scarpia  afterwards  uses  for  his  own  purposes; 
and  such  scenes  as  this  other  actresses  can  play  quite  as 
charmingly  as  Mme.  Bernhardt.  Nor  is  much  progress  made 
in  the  second  act,  where  Scarpia  awakens  her  suspicions  of 
Mario’s  fidelity  while  the  singer  is  awaiting  the  Queen’s  arrival 
in  the  apartment  of  the  Palazzo  Famese.  These  two  long  acts 
make  half  the  play,  and  it  is  not  till  they  are  over  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt’s  opportunity  comes.  We  would  not  have  the  dramatist 
plunge  his  heroine  into  the  heats  of  passion  the  moment  she  enters 
the  scene,  but  we  must  confess  to  having  found  this  first  half  of 
the  play  decidedly  tedious. 

In  the  third  act,  however,  comes  the  climax  of  the  incident 
which  the  dramatist  has  been  steadily  and  at  considerable  length 
evolving.  Floria  has  followed  Mario  to  the  villa,  has  learnt  that 
his  companion  is  not  the  Marchesa  Attavanti,  but  her  brother 
Cesare.  He  is  hidden  in  the  well.  Scarpia,  close  on  the  Tosca’s 
track,  has  reached  the  villa,  and  Mario  is  sternly  ordered  into  an 
adjoining  room.  M.  Sardou  has  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in 
bringing  this  about,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  notable  opportunity 
for  an  actress  of  Mme.  Bernhardt’s  powers.  It  seems  to  us  that 
M.  Berton  does  much  to  spoil  the  scene  by  his  violence  of 
gesture  and  energy  of  voice  ;  but  we  should  perhaps  remember  that 
an  Englishman’s  idea  of  power  differs  not  only  from  a  French¬ 
man’s,  but  possibly  more  still  from  an  Italian’s.  Scarpia  is 
supreme  ;  his  will  is  law ;  Mario’s  life  is  in  his  hands ;  and  to 
our  thinking  all  this  might  be  very  much  more  impressively 
indicated  by  a  stern  low  tone  of  voice  and  a  reticence  of  action. 
But  M.  Berton  is  a  Frenchman  playing  an  Italian  ;  so  he  raises 
his  voice  to  a  shout,  strides  about  the  stage,  waves  his  armsr 
clutches  at  and  throws  from  him  the  supplicating  or  threatening 
hands  of  the  unhappy  Tosca.  Scarpia  may  have  been  such  a 
man  as  this,  but  his  proceedings  would  certainly  have  been 
denounced  by  any  English  observer  as  theatrical,  the  adjective 
being  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  un¬ 
deniably  forcible  in  her  portrayal  of  the  conflicting  emotions 
which  first  impel  the  Tosca  to  speak  and  so  save  her  lover 
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from  the  agonies  which  Scarpia  has  told  her,  in  full  detail,  await 
him  if  tho  secret  of  Cesare’s  hiding-place  is  not  disclosed,  and 
then  to  restrain  her  tongue,  for  Mario  commands  and  implores  her 
to  he  silent.  The  disgust  and  contempt  with  which,  we  confess, 
the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  business  inspires  us  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  our  appreciation  of  the  great  skill  with  which,  when  pre¬ 
sently  Mario  staggers  in,  M.  Dumeny  realizes  the  idea  of  the 
unhappy  man  who  has  just  escaped  from  his  persecutors,  dazed 
with  pain,  desperately  excited  at  the  terrible  ordeal  he  has  sur¬ 
vived,  proud  that  his  secret  has  not  been  wrung  from  him,  indig¬ 
nant  that  the  woman  has  yielded.  AVe  cannot  forgive  M.  Sardou 
for  what  we  regard  as  the  vilest  and  lowest  degradation  of  his 
art :  but  we  can  do  justice  to  the  actor,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
nothing  which  Mme.  Bernhardt  does  is  more  striking  than 
M.  Dumeny’s  performance  in  this  scene.  Much  has  been  said 
about  Mme.  Bernhardt’s  acting  when  she  first  perceives  the  knife 
on  Scarpia’s  table,  after  she  has  accepted  his  infamous  proposal, 
and  resolves  to  kill  him  with  the  weapon  thus  provided  to 
her  hand.  The  praise  is  deserved  ;  but  how  could  an  actress 
with  any  vestige  of  dramatic  power  fail  in  such  a  situation? 
The  wandering  gaze  suddenly  arrested,  the  look  of  horror 
giving  place  to  one  of  determination,  are,  we  were  about  to 
say,  the  commonplaces  of  acting ;  but  this  would  not  be  quite 
just.  They  are,  however,  commonplaces  with  an  actress  of  any 
admissible  pretension  to  dramatic  strength.  So,  again,  the  fierce 
cryof  “Meurs!  Meurs!  Meurs!”  with  which  Mme.  Bernhardt  bends 
over  Scarpia  when  she  has  stabbed  him.  It  tolls  ;  but  no  actress 
could  miss  it.  Far  better  is  the  restless,  half-distraught  way  in 
which  Floria  wanders  about  the  chamber,  literally  at  her  wits’ 
end.  Another  touch  of  genius  is  her  call  to  her  lover,  who  lies 
dead  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  but  who,  as  she  supposes,  is 
only  feigning  death.  The  tone  in  which  she  utters  his  name  the 
second  time  is  marvellously  eloquent  of  apprehension,  of  fading 
joy,  of  growing  dread.  That  one  tender,  anxious,  half-reproachful 
cry  of  “  Mario  !  ”  could  only  come  from  a  great  actress. 

As  to  the  play,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  licensed 
in  England.  One  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Pigott’s 
“  helots.” 


CHORAL  SINGING. 

IT  has  become  now  quite  a  common  saying  that  England  is 
one  of  the  most  musical  of  nations.  The  general  reason 
given  for  this  statement  is  the  multiplicity  of  concerts,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  given  in  London  and  elsewhere.  We  think 
further  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fact.  Fashion  has  an 
immense  influence  in  entertainments  of  every  kind,  and  the  rush 
to  concerts  where  an  infant  prodigy  is  produced,  now  so  preva¬ 
lent,  is  rather  a  proof  of  love  of  novelty  and  excitement  than  of 
music.  Promising  as  two  or  three  of  the  youthful  performers 
are,  they  cannot  equal  the  riper  musician,  and  we  should  have 
thought  the  public,  if  they  were  real  connoisseurs,  would  prefer 
to  keep  their  listening  powers  for  the  very  best  music  within 
reach,  instead  of  these  lusus  natures. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  the  progress 
of  choral  singing  amongst  all  classes,  which  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Compare  the  Handel  Festival  of  this  year  with  the  first 
which  took  place  some  thirty  years  ago.  Then  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  number  of  paid  professionals  ;  this 
year  the  chorus  was  almost  entirely  amateur.  Again,  the  Italian 
opera  chorus,  notwithstanding  their  style  of  singing  being  un¬ 
suited  to  Handel’s  works,  were  quite  necessary  at  these  Festivals 
from  their  regular  training  and  habit  of  singing  together ;  now 
their  employment  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  certainly  the 
choruses  this  year  were  superior  to  anything  wre  have  heard 
before  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  in  his  present  Italian  Opera  Company  prefers  the  services 
of  English  to  Italian  chorus  singers,  owing  to  their  being  more 
to  be  relied  upon  and  painstaking.  Such  is  the  advance  of 
music  in  England.  The  enormous  chorus  at  the  Handel 
Festival,  numbering  over  three  thousand  performers,  is  formed 
round  the  nucleus  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  There  is 
so  much  good  music  to  be  heard  and  musical  instruction 
of  every  kind  to  be  found  at  Norwood,  Sydenham,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  have  become  favourite  resorts  for 
musicians,  who  nobly  sing  as  volunteers  in  this  choir.  They 
are  supplemented  by  members  of  different  choral  Societies  ail 
over  England — from  Leeds,  Birmingham,  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
in  London,  the  Albert  Hall,  and  all  our  great  choirs,  including 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  which  lias  deservedly  earned 
a  decided  prestige  in  training  musicians.  Even  the  so-called 
purely  amateur  societies,  formed  from  the  idle  and  rich  classes, 
which  are  thought  not  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  Bach  Choir,  Ilandel  Society,  &c.,  all 
furnish  excellent  recruits,  who  are  able  to  pass  severe  tests  of 
their  capabilities.  One  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  were  in 
the  choir  this  year,  not  including  those  in  the  orchestra,  and  a 
host  of  most  efficient  managers  and  attendants  did  an  amount 
of  what  sometimes  must  be  very  disagreeable  work,  giving  their 
sendees  for  the  pure  love  of  tbe  cause.  As  may  be  supposed, 
with  a  body  of  singers  of  these  dimensions,  a  great  deal  must 
depend  on  the  individual  members  and  their  knowledge  of  music. 
I  irst-rate  conductor  as  Mr.  Manns  is,  he  cannot  possibly  give 
more  than  the  most  general  instructions  to  his  choir.  lie  was 


obliged  to  stand  at  rehearsals  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of 
Exeter  Ilall,  every  nook  and  cranny  of  which,  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  was  crowded  with  nothing  but  the  choir,  only  aided 
by  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  which  sounded  weak,  although 
ably  played  by  Mr.  Eyre,  the  organist  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
His  voice  was  quite  inaudible  in  a  great  part  of  the  building,  so 
that  the  delicate  “  nuances  ”  necessarily  depended  on  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  singers,  only  guided  by  the  conductor's  wonderful 
baton.  The  vocal  parts  in  this  huge  choir  were  pretty  nearly 
equally  divided,  8oo  each  of  soprano,  alti,  and  basses,  and  750 
tenors.  Even  the  deficiency  of  50  voices  in  the  tenors  a  little 
marred  the  quite  equal  balance  of  the  parts,  although,  on  the 
whole,  the  choruses  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  splendidly  ren¬ 
dered.  It  is  curious  how  much  rarer  a  tenor  voice  seems  to  be 
than  any  other,  this  fact  being  a  great  stumbling-block  in  most 
choral  Societies.  In  remote  country  places  apparently  the  alto 
voice  is  the  rarest,  but  we  believe  that  this  arises  from  want  of 
training  and  incapacity  for  taking  parts,  not  from  the  voice,  as 
all  untrained  trebles,  whether  soprano  or  alto,  find  singing  the  so- 
called  air  simplest.  The  Diocesan  Choral  Festival  at  Exeter 
Cathedral  on  the  3rd  of  July  showed  this  pretty  plainly;  for  in 
the  female  contingent,  which  came  naturally  from  the  purely 
rural  districts,  the  proportion  of  alti  were  only  one-seventh  of 
the  soprani.  The  number  of  performers  was  over  a  thousand, 
mostly  men  and  boys ;  and  of  course  in  the  latter  alti  were 
again  in  the  minority.  It  was  a  most  impressive  service, 
aided  by  the  Marine  band  at  Plymouth.  The  Canticles  were 
composed  by  Mr.  Loyd,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  anthem 
by  Sir  John  Goss.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  organist,  and  Mr.  Royland 
Smith’s  conducting  gained  great  credit.  The  universal  advance 
of  choral  singing  was  very  evident,  even  from  last  year,  although 
Devonshire  is  not  considered  one  of  the  musical  counties.  In 
many  of  the  village  choirs  the  members  had  to  learn  without  any 
preliminary  knowledge  of  notes,  time,  or  music  at  all,  and  it  was 
wonderful  with  what  precision  and  tune  they  took  up  their  parts, 
and  how  evidently  they  enjoyed  it,  many  giving  up  a  whole  day’s 
earnings  for  the  pure  love  of  music.  We  venture  to  think  that 
when  the  effect  of  the  grant  in  elementary  schools  for  those  who 
learn  music,  not  only  by  ear  but  bv  note,  comes  fully  into  working 
order,  we  shall  be  able  completely  to  hold  our  own  in  music 
against  any  other  nation. 


“THE  BATTLE  OF  ABU  KLEA.” 

ERNEST  JACOB,  the  popular  panoramist  of  Paris,  so 
•  well  known  for  his  “  Reichshoffen,”  his  “  Buzenval,”  his 
“  Prise  de  la  Bastille  ” — the  last  a  wonderful  feat  in  realism, 
despite  the  anachronism  of  an  “  Invalides  ”  with  its  gilded  dome — 
and  remembered  in  London  for  his  vivid  presentation  of  “  Bala¬ 
clava”  in  Leicester  Square,  is  now  once  more  among  us  with  his 
diorama  of  the  “  Battle  of  Abu  Klea.”  To  those  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary  breadth  and  “  open-air  ”  effects  of  M.  Jacob’s  works 
of  the  kind,  this  diorama  will,  we  think,  prove  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing.  It  is  not  less  vivid  than  these ;  it  is  not  less  daring  as 
an  attempt  to  project  the  central  figures  of  a  scene ;  it  is  not  less 
clear  in  the  telling  of  the  story ;  but  with  all  this  the  illusion— the 
very  essence  of  panorama — is  not  so  complete,  as  it  is  in  M.  Jacob’s 
other  works,  and  in  those  of  his  contemporaries,  MM.  Philipoteau, 
De  Neuville,  and  DtStaille.  It  must  be  recognized  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  due  rather  to  a  restricted  canvas  than  to 
any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  that  his 
dominant  motive — that  of  surrounding  the  British  square  by  a 
black  multitude ;  of,  in  other  words,  emphasizing  British  heroism 
by  depicting  a  mere  handful  of  our  men  contending  with  masses 
of  the  enemy — is  as  patent  and  as  adroitly  presented  as  anything 
we  have  seen  in  panoramic  art.  We  should  expect  opinions  to 
vary  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  detail  or  of  that ;  as  to 
whether  certain  characteristics  of  the  opposing  tribes  are  accu¬ 
rately  given  ;  as  to  whether  the  figure  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  which 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  group,  is  such  as  he  presented  to 
those  who  fought  at  his  side ;  as  to  whether  the  ground  on 
which  the  famous  fight  took  place  was  so  open,  or  so  crowded 
with  field-guns  and  camels  and  men.  But  with  the  artist’s 
correctness  of  interpretation,  with  his  sound  reading  of  this 
notable  page  of  our  history,  we  should  expect  few  to 
disagree.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  is  at  the  point 
when,  the  scouts  having  been  sent  out  and  the  square 
formed,  the  enemy  came  pouring  in  sooner  than  expected. 
The  tribes,  in  numbers  nearly  ten  times  as  strong  as  our  force, 
are  massed  around  the  Royal  Marines  and  the  Royal  Sussex ; 
Lord  St.  Vincent  has  just  received  his  death-wound ;  and  a  party 
of  blacks  are  creeping  round  an  uncovered  comer  within  range 
of  the  Mounted  Infantry.  The  foremost  of  these  blacks  are  in 
combat  with  Colonel  Burnaby,  whose  magnificent  form,  mounted 
on  horseback,  has  marked  him  out  as  a  great  “  sheik.”  There  is 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  his 
“  jammed  ”  gun  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  rearing  up  in 
the  glow  of  the  desert,  are  the  figures  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Rhodes.  Many  other  familiar 
figures  are  indicated,  and  that  is  all.  M.  Jacob  might  have  done 
more  than  this  in  the  way  of  likenesses,  and  he  might  even  yet 
improve  his  picture  in  this  direction.  But,  when  criticism  is 
exhausted  over  this  work,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
produced  a  striking  general  effect,  and,  as  we  have  said,  has 
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succeeded  in  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the  battle.  Indeed,  as  he 
proceeded,  he  must  have  had  constantly  in  his  mind  a  criticism 
attributed  to  Count  Moltke,  who,  on  reading  the  account  of  the 
famous  struggle,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  English  were, 
if  not  soldiers,  heroes. 


RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

npIIE  present  season  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  most  im- 
-L  pressive  performance  of  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  I)  that  we  have 
yet  heard.  Like  all  Dr.  Richter’s  interpretations  of  Beethoven, 
his  rendering  of  the  great  Mass  is  distinguished  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  every  detail,  and  so  great  is  his  power  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  composer’s  intention  on  those  under  him  that  the 
irritating  effect  of  chance  errors  of  execution  is  lost  in  the 
wide  perfection  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  work 
should  ever  be  performed  exactly  as  Beethoven  intended,  unless 
a  new  race  of  chorus  singers  comes  into  existence.  Neither  is  it, 
apparently,  possible  that  the  intonation  of  the  chorus  should  be 
satisfactory  throughout.  Much  credit  is,  in  our  opinion,  due  to 
the  sopranos,  who  made  an  unflagging  and  conscientious  fight  in 
a  well-nigh  desperate  cause  on  Monday  last.  Marked  praise  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Miss  Lena  Little,  in  whose 
singing  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  passage  for 
special  comment.  Miss  Anna  Williams  acquitted  herself  well 
of  a  difficult  task,  although  her  singing  was  somewhat  wanting 
in  intuition.  Mr.  Henschel’s  singing  was  musicianly  and  careful, 
but  we  have  heard  him  in  better  voice.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  difficulties  of  execution  with  which  the  work 
abounds  are  such  that  performances  of  it  must  be  few  and  far 
between,  and  that  we  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  hear  it  given  under 
the  conditions  which  Beethoven  had  in  view  in  composing  it. 
No  work  has  ever  been  produced  with  deeper  religious  fervour 
or  a  more  earnest  desire  to  raise  the  hearts  of  those  who  should 
hear  it.  It  is  out  of  place  in  a  concert-room,  but  it  is  in  the 
detestable  nature  of  modern  things  that  an  adequate  rendering 
of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  place.  The  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  work  is  utterly  free  from  any  trace  of  dogma  or 
even  of  religious  form,  and  is  as  intensely  personal  as  anything 
that  he  ever  wrote.  The  Promethean  sentiment  which  prevails 
in  the  greatest  of  his  symphonies  is  here  met  with  in  an  even 
more  marked  form,  and  the  marvellous  writing  of  the  “  Agnus 
Dei,”  in  which  the  orchestra  is  put  to  such  a  splendidly  human 
use,  is  a  revelation  of  the  soul  and  life  of  Beethoven. 

To  turn  to  the  two  preceding  concerts ;  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  for  his  dramatic  and  masterly 
singing  in  the  closing  scene  from  the  first  act  of  Siegfried. 
We  can  hardly  congratulate  Mr.  William  Nicholl  in  the  part 
of  Mime,  whose  name  it  has  pleased  the  English  translator  to 
transform  to  “  Mimi  ”  in  the  programme — a  feat  which  is 
puzzlingly  suggestive  of  Siegfried  having  gone  to  look  for  the 
fragments  of  the  sword  Nothung  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The 
orchestra  was  in  magnificent  form,  and  brought  the  concert  to  a 
close  with  a  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  of  which  it 
is  inadequate  praise  to  say  that  it  was  faultless.  The  last  move¬ 
ment  in  particular  was  played  with  a  steadiness  and  fire  which 
we  have  never  heard  approached.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the 
programme  were  the  Overture  to  Oberon,  Bach’s  Concerto  in  F 
Major,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  instrumental  inventions  in  the 
world,  to  which  somewhat  scant  justice  was  done  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is,  moreover,  out  of  place  in  a  large  concert  hall,  and 
with  such  a  body  of  strings  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Richter  availed 
himself. 

No  better  work  has  been  done  by  the  orchestra  during  the 
season  which  has  now  ended  than  their  performance  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  made  by  Dr.  Richter  from  the  Ring,  or  their  sympathetic 
rendering  of  Schumann’s  great  Fourth  Symphony  at  the  seventh 
concert  of  the  series,  when  Saint-Saens’s  symphonic  poem,  Le 
Rouet  d' Omphale,  was  performed  by  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  conducted  with  perfect  delicacy  and  judgment  by  Dr. 
Richter,  who  did  not  lose  a  single  thread  of  the  light  instrumen¬ 
tation  of  which  this  pleasantly  anachronistic  musical  tapestry  is 
woven.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  has  been  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  season  of  the  Richter  Concerts,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  slow  growth  of  civilization  in  the  concert-going  public 
may  in  time  do  away  with  the  inexcusable  and  intolerable  habit 
which  still  prevails  of  entering  or  leaving  the  concert-room  during 
the  performance. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

HERE  are  certain  circumstances — which  it  is  needless,  as  it 
would  be  premature,  to  discuss — connected  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  at  the  Savoy  on 
Wednesday  that  considerably  increased  the  interest  aroused  by 
these  annual  performances  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  executive  and  staff  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  this  direction  should  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  of  operatic  training.  While,  however,  no  such  scheme 
has,  so  far,  been  published,  it  were  as  idle  to  anticipate 
its  characteristics  as  to  speculate  on  the  aims  of  its  pro¬ 
moters.  That  this  particular  branch  of  musical  education  has 


been  grievously  neglected  in  the  past  is  altogether  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  an  old  and  familiar  complaint  that  we  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  material  and  known  not  how  to  fashion  it  to  artistic 
ends.  The  rendering  of  Nicolai’s  delightful  music  at  the  Savoy 
was  not  only  very  creditable  to  those  concerned  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  production  of  the  opera,  but  it  was  also  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  promise  when  compared  with  the  two  previous 
ventures,  the  Water-carrier  of  Cherubini  and  Der  Freischiitz. 
Meritorious  as  those  performances  were,  that  of  Wednesday  was 
decidedly  in  advance  of  them  as  a  whole.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  was  an  extremely  happy  choice  for  the  occasion.  The 
music  is,  indeed,  vitally  dramatic.  It  abounds  in  irresistible 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  vocal  and  dramatic  capacity. 
Certain  scenes  are  charged  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Sliak- 
spearian  comedy.  A  delightful  example  is  the  opening  scene 
where  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  compare  the  letters  of  the 
amorous  Falstaff  and  concoct  their  merry  plot.  The  exhilarating 
music  was  charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Annie  Roberts  and  Miss 
Emily  Squire,  while  “  the  humour  of  it,”  as  Page  says  after 
Nym,  was  admirably  reinforced  by  the  acting  of  both  young 
ladies.  The  agreeable  voice  and  excellent  method  of  Miss 
Roberts  were  combined  with  a  delicacy  of  expression  in  the  duet 
with  Ford  that  is  rare  indeed,  except  with  artists  of  experience. 
The  part  of  Anne  Page  was  gracefully  filled  by  Miss  Maggie 
Davies,  whose  soprano  voice  is  of  good  quality  and  considerable 
compass.  In  the  rather  exacting  duet  with  Fenton,  Miss  Davies 
sang  with  intelligence  and  feeling  seldom  found  in  beginners. 
Mr.  David  Price,  in  the  part  of  Ford,  proved  to  be,  as  we  anti¬ 
cipated  last  year,  a  singer  whose  advancement  is  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain.  lie  has  a  capital  voice,  a  good  stage  presence,  and  as 
actor  and  singer  showed  real  distinction.  Mr.  Lionel  Kilby,  as 
Fenton,  gave  a  discreetly  fervid  reading  of  the  lover’s  part,  though 
his  voice  was  inartistically  produced.  Mr.  VV.  C.  Milwards 
Falstaff  was  not  without  a  very  pleasant  insight  into  the  humour 
of  the  character,  though  from  a  vocal  point  of  view  it  left  much 
to  desire.  Mr.  Adams-Owen’s  Page  was  promising,  and  the 
minor  parts  of  Dr.  Caius  and  Master  Slender  were  capably  filled 
by  Mr.  G  ,M.  Fermor  and  Mr.  Alfred  Peach.  In  the  last  act  the 
fairy  revels  in  Windsor  Park  were  enacted  by  children  in  a  pretty 
ballet  arranged  by  Mme.  Ivatti  Lanner  for  her  pupils.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  the  orchestra  was  under  Professor  Y  illiers 
Stanford’s  conduct,  and  played  with  excellent  effect. 


THE  SILVER  FETE. 

WITH  a  benevolent  purpose  not  easy  to  overpraise — that  of 
raising  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children — the  Silver  Fete  was  devised ;  and  those  who  have  lent 
to  the  enterprise  their  patronage  and  aid,  if  they  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  results  produced  by  unfavourable  weather,  have 
every  right  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  effort  to  carry 
out  their  philanthropic  aim.  In  the  attempt  to  amuse  a  curious 
public  at  famine  prices,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
All  the  celebrities  of  the  day  have  been  engaged  at  the  Anglo- 
Danish  Exhibition  to  advance  the  cause  ;  and,  if  famous  names 
over  stalls,  the  romantic  interest  attaching  to  theatrical  nota¬ 
bilities,  and  the  novel  and  intoxicating  influences  of  a  Richardson’s 
Show,  an  Eldorado,  a  Maypole  Dance,  and  a  Merry-Go-Round  (to 
the  tune  of  the  “  Boulanger  March  ”)  still  retain  their  old  attrac¬ 
tions,  then  the  Silver  Fete  should  have  brought  more  than  the 
three  thousand  pounds  which  all  concerned  have  so  loyally  done 
their  utmost  to  raise. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  FORSTER.* 

I. 

1\/TR.  WEMYSS  REID  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
1H  first  made  known  Mr.  Forster  to  his  contemporaries.  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  real  character  and  worth  of  men  who  have  played 
a  great  part  in  their  time  are  usually  reserved  for  a  future  and 
sometimes  a  distant  generation.  The  impostor  passes  muster  in 
his  own  age ;  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  are  often  left 
under  a  cloud  of  misunderstanding  or  a  load  of  obloquy.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  principle  of  the  great  charter,  that  to 
no  man  should  right  or  justice  be  denied  or  delayed,  should  not 
have  its  application  to 'posthumous  reputation.  The  surviving 
members  of  Mr.  Forster’s  family  have  done  well  in  collecting  the 
copious  materials  for  a  biography  of  him  which  he  had  accumulated 
and  preserved.  They  have  done  equally  well  in  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  who  unites  to  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Forster  a  large,  and  for  the  most  part  accu¬ 
rate,  knowledge  of  contemporary  politics  and  pol  it  icians,  and  trained 
literary  skill.  Throughout  his  narrative,  dealing  often  at  great 
leno-th  and  in  much  detail  with  complicated  political  transactions, 
he  has  kept  well  in  mind  the  fundamental  consideration  that  he 

*  Life  oj  the  Right  Hon.  William  Edward  Forster.  By  T.  Wemyss 
Reid.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1888. 
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is  a  biographer  and  not  an  historian.  The  personality  of  his  hero 
disentangles  itself  from  the  events  in  which  he  was  only  one  of 
the  actors,  and  maintains  its  prominence  among  the  associates, 
some  of  them  his  equals,  one  or  two  of  them  his  superiors,  who 
are  grouped  about  him.  It  is  a  favourite  idea  with  historians 
and  biographers  of  a  distant  time  or  of  men  long  dead  that,  if 
they  could  be  transported,  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  the 
past  of  which  they  write,  they  would  know  more  about  it  than 
any  documents  have  taught  them.  If  they  could  add  this  know¬ 
ledge,  no  doubt  it  would  be  well ;  but  simply  to  exchange  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  loss.  “  How  it  strikes  a  contemporary  ”  is 
usually  in  the  wrong  way.  History  is  the  great  court  of  appeal 
for  the  revison,  and  often  the  reversal,  of  the  judgments  of  the 
day  given  as  in  a  court  of  first  instance.  Men  to  whom  the  figure 
of  Hr.  Forster  was  familiar  as  he  slouched  along  the  streets,  or 
lounged  in  ungainly  fashion  on  the  front  Ministerial  or  Opposi¬ 
tion  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  sprawled  on  sofas  or 
ottomans  in  drawing  rooms,  as  if  he  were  emulous  of  imitating, 
within  the  limits  practicable  for  human  dimensions  and  earthly 
conditions,  the  attitude  of  Milton’s  hero,  who,  while  “  talking  to 
his  nearest  mate,  with  head  uplift,”  as  to  “  his  other  parts  be¬ 
sides,  prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,  lay  floating 
many  a  rood  ;  those  even  who  had  the  opportunity  of  more  or 
less  intimate  conversation  with  him  on  political  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  who  knew  him  in  the  card-room  of  the  Athenaeum  or 
Reform  Club,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  with 
less  than  perfect  familiarity  in  his  own  home,  will  recognize 
how  much  they  have  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  from  Mr.  Reid’s 
biography. 

Mr.  Reid  is  particularly  hurt  by  two  criticisms  on  Mr.  Forster 
v  Inch  seem  to  him  to  impugn  his  perfect  sincerity,  but  which, 
vlien  properly  limited  and  interpreted,  do  not  assail  it.  His 
manner  and  tones  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  platform 
appear  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  recalling  the  stage  Yorkshireman. 
Neither  by  birth  nor  by  immediate  descent,  on  either  side,  did 
-fr-  Forster  belong  to  Yorkshire,  though  there  was  a  strain 
ot  l  ork.shire  blood  in  him  which  perhaps  asserted  itself  after 
many  generations.  Mr.  horster  was,  perhaps,  conscious  of  a 
certain  uncouthness  of  tongue  and  ungainliness  of  person  and 
movement,  a  kind  of  roughness  of  mind  and  bearing,  which  he 
had  the  good  sense  and  sincerity  not  to  attempt  to  overlay  by 
false  refinements.  Bourgeois  in  the  roots  of  his  character,  he 
shrank  from  the  affectation  of  being  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme. 
This  resolution  led  him,  not  perhaps  altogether  unconsciously, 
into  some  over-emphasis  and  exaggeration  of  his  peculiar 
qualities.  If  he  acted  a  character— and  all  public  life,  every¬ 
thing  which  is  done  under  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearing  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  is  more  or  less  acting — he  was  also  the  character 
v  Inch  he  acted.  He  personat  ed  himself,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves,  addingonly  those  heighteningtouchesand  those  scenic  effects 
which  are  essential  in  every  public  performance,  whether  in  St. 
Stephen  s  or,  in  Drury  Lane  and  the  Lyceum.  “  The  art  itself 
v  as  nature.  ’  If  there  was  a  slight  element  of  artifice  in  it, 
there  was  less  than  there  would  have  been  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
aside  the  characteristics  which  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Forster  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  type  of  the 
trimmer  in  modem  politics.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  R.  II. 
Hutton,  who  seems  to  have  echoed  this  common  criticism,  he 
shows  himself  deeply  wounded  by  the  imputation.  The  word  has 
acquired  a  bad  sense,  but  in  the  meaning  in  which  the  first  and 
the  greatest  of  the  trimmers  accepted  and  gloried  in  the  term,  it 
is  not  incompatible  with,  and  indeed  even  involves  high  qualities 
of  character  and  statesmanship.  Mr.  Forster  was  a  man  above 
all  things  honestly  bent  on  seeing  and  on  recognizing  in  speech  and 
action  bothsides,orratherall  sides,  for  there  are  usuallvagoodmanv 
more  than  two,  of  every  question.  To  take  a  half-truth,  or  usually  a 
still  smaller  fraction  of  it,  for  the  whole  truth  was  not  his  way. 
Lnconditionalassent  and  blind  partisanship  were  impossible  to  him 
His  language  was  frequently  that  of  reserve  and  qualification.  His 
action  tended  often  to  compromise,  not  between  truthand  falsehood 
or  right  and  wrong,  but  between  imperfectly  reconciled  truths  and 
conflicting  rights.  He  trimmed  the  balance  bv  supplving  neglected 
consideraHons.  He  may  sometimes  have  pushed  to  an  extreme 
this  habit  of  his  mind  which  had  its  origin  in  his  mental  integrity 
and  clear-sightedness.  His  disposition  to  find  a  common  ground 
tor  opponents,  and  to  balance  a  concession  in  one  direction  by  a 
concession  in  another,  may  have  led  him  occasionally  into  an 
over  use  of  the  arts  of  management,  his  adroitness  in  which  he 
exaggerated,  as  he  may  have  exaggerated  his  very  limited  skill 
as  a  whist-player.  But  his  infirmity  in  this  respect  was  the 
shadow  thrown  by  his  strength  ;  and  'the  arts  and  even  artifices 
which  sometimes  led  men  to  doubt  his  sincerity  really  had  their 
origin  in  it. 

Men  who  have  followed  closely  the  political  career  of  Mr. 
r  orstcr,  and  whom  necessity  or  choice  has  acquainted  with  "the 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  will  find  that  they  have 
still  something  to  learn  from  Mr.  Wemvss  Reid’s  volumes.  All 
the  truth  cannot  as  yet  be  spoken.  Much  correspondence 
must  lor  a  time  remain  imprinted.  But  what  has  been  made 
mown  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  characters  of  public 
men,  and  on  the  sources  of  policy,  and  suggests  that  further  dis- 
dosures,  when  the  time  comes  for  making  them,  will  materially 
qualify,  if  they  do  not  altogether  reverse,  some  current  popular 
estimates.  But  the  main  charm  of  the  present  book  lies  in 
rp  g  [m^ses  w.hlch. 11  affords  of  the  growth  and  formation  of  a 
remarkable  and  unique  character.  Forster  is  more  interesting 


than  his  work  ;  and  in  the  opening  and  concluding  chapters  of 
these  volumes,  which  deal  with  his  life  before  he  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  few  months  of  his  withdrawal  from  it  during 
his  last  and  fatal  illness,  another  Forster  is  revealed  to  us  than 
he  v  horn  the  world  thought  it  knew.  There  is  a  real  romance 
beneath  the  sober  and  drab-coloured  narrative  of  Forster’s  early 
Quaker  years.  The  attachment  which  sprang  up  between  the 
well-born,  accomplished,  and  beautiful  daughter  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  English  house,  and  the  poor  wandering  Quaker  preacher, 
heavy  and  ungainly  in  form,  and,  except  under  the  persistent 
sense  of  duty  and  the  impulse  of  momentary  enthusiasm,  sunk 
in  a  strange  lethargy  and  paralysis  of  mind,  body,  and  will ; 
their  marriage,  their  humble  and  almost  poverty-stricken  life  ; 
their  devotion  to  each  other,  and  to  what  they  deemed  the 
higher  claims  of  mission  work  which  separated  them  often  for 
months  and  sometimes  for  years,  is  a  story  almost  too  strange 
for  fiction,  though  not  too  strange  to  be  true.  In  Forster’s 
character,  with  the  dogged  purpose  and  almost  obstinate  and 
self-willed  sense  of  duty  of  the  father,  the  keen  vivacity  and 
quick  intellectual  interests  of  the  mother  were  blended.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  regretting  that  he  had  missed  what  he  perhaps 
correctly  viewed  as  the  best  discipline  for  political  life — the 
training  of  the  public  schools  and  Universities  of  England,  which 
probably  have  done  as  much  service  in  statesmanship  as  the 
playing-fields  of  Eton  rendered  in  war.  But  his  own  training 
among  the  rougher  realities  of  life  in  the  poorer  middle  classes 
of  this  country,  the  struggle  of  his  vigorous  will  and  intelligence 
with  the  hardship  of  circumstances,  and  his  gradual  emancipation 
from  the  half-dead  formulas  and  the  unconscious  cant  of  a  sect, 
with  its  somewhat  vapid  theo-philanthropy  and  cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism,  until  he  became,  more  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  type  of  a  healthy  national  feeling  and  of  a  genuine 
patriotism  of  the  old  English  fashion — all  this  has  an  interest  for 
the  reader  greater  than  the  story  of  a  life  passing  through  the 
usual  apprenticeship  to  politics,  through  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  a  Parliamentary  and  official  career. 

Forster’s  education,  outside  his  cottage  home  at  Bradford,  was 
received  in  various  Quaker  schools,  and,  including  a  period  at 
which  he  read  with  a  private  tutor  at  Norwich,  lasted  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  fairly  equipped  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  his  characteristic  ardour  in  grappling  with  definite  pro¬ 
blems,  capable  ot  definite  solutions,  made  him  an  enthusiastic 
mathematician.  But  his  main  interest,  foreshadowing  his  future 
career,  was  in  history  and  the  newspapers.  Visits  to  his  uncle, 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  kept  alive  his  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  A  letter  written  in  “  4  mo.  3rd  day, 
i835  ”  giving  an  account  of  a  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 'is 
curious  both  in  its  parallelisms  and  its  contrasts  with  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  describing  to  his  sister  his  impressions  of  the  House. 
The  impulse  to  a  political  career  was  strong  in  Mr.  Forster  from  the 
first ;  and  he  desired  to  adopt  the  bar  as  his  profession  as  offering  a 
pathway  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  fathers  views  for 
the  son  were  not  the  son’s  views  for  himself,  and  the  young  Forster 
submitted,  not  without  pain  but  without  murmuring,  to  the 
paternal  decision  in  this  and  in  other  cases  in  which  it  disap¬ 
pointed  his  natural  hopes.  The  offer  of  the  post  of  private 
secretary  to  his  uncle,  Fowell  Buxton,  whom  Forster  greatly 
assisted  in  the  labours  connected  with  his  anti-slavery  crusade, 
and  a  proposal  that  he  should  join  the  Niger  Expedition,  met 
with  an  equally  positive  veto.  '  It  was  resolved  that  he  should 
follow  trade.  He  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Robberds,  of  Norwich, 
where,  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  he  learned  the  art  of 
weaiing,  “producing  a  piece  of  camlet  for  his  own  wear,  and 
another  piece  which  fie  presented  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  cape  for  out-of-door 
use.”  Afterwards  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pease,  at 
Darlington,  he  “  thoroughly  settled  into  wool-sorting,  with  my 
slip-paper  cap,  and  shears.”  “  Employment,  dirty  drudgery  ; 
standing,  tiring ;  bear  it  heroically  because  I  hope  it  will  do  me 
good.”  At  Norwich  and  Darlington  he  received  the  training 
which  led  to  his  establishing  himself  as  a  manufacturer  at 
Bradford,  where  during  fourteen  years  he  acquired  the  fortune, 
and  where  in  public  and  philanthropic  labours  he  showed  the 
qualities  and  acquired  the  experience,  which  enabled  him  ulti¬ 
mately  to  win  his  way  to  and  in  Parliament. 

Mr  Reid  gives  many  interesting  glimpses  of  what  theologians 
would  call  the  inner  life  of  Forster  during  these  Lehrjahre, 
which,  seeing  they  included  his  two  visits  to  Ireland  durino-  the 
famine,  and  to  France  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  may" also 
be  called  his  Wanderjahre.  In  1837,  after  writing  an  essay  on 
capital  punishment,  which  the  booksellers  rejected,  and  com¬ 
peting  for  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  an  essay  offered  by  the 
Aborigines  Society,  he  feels  constrained  to  say,  “  Piekiviclc  is 
my  great  comfort.”  In  1837  Pickwick  was  a  universal  con¬ 
solation.  In  1838  he  met  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  his  conversation  and  poems.  “But,  poor  fellow,  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  him  sober.  But  I  did  so.” 

I11  the  same  year  he  asks  his  parents  to  send  him  Abbott’s 
Trigonometry,  Hamilton’s  Conic  Sections,  Lacroix’s  Differential 
Calcidm,  and,  above  all,  Taylor’s  Elements  of  Algebra.  The 
following  year  his  petition  is  for  “  my  chessmen,  Shakspeare,  and 
Percy’s  Jteligues.”  He  studied  the  writings  of  Colerido-e  and 
Rmerson,  read  Carlyle  u  vehemently,  ’  and  brings  into  one  view 
Arnold,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Goethe.  “  What  a  trio  !  A  faithful 
portraiture  ot  these  three,  their  agreements  and  contrasts,  would 
include  almost  all  the  phases  and  contrasts  of  at  least  the 
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European  mind.  They  are  fair  preachers  and  representatives  of 
the  three  contending  gospels  of  Expediency,  Art,  and  Christianity.  ’ 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Owen  and  Thomas  Cooper 
the  Chartist,  of  the  Carlyles,  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  of  John  Sterling, 
and  Emerson.  We  find  him  proposing  to  the  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review  as  alternate  subjects  for  articles — (i) 
Quakerism,  (2)  Professor  Maurice  as  a  theologian  (the  essay  was 
rejected  as  being  too  Christian),  (3)  Spencer’s  “Social  Statics”  (Mr. 
Reid  prints  it  Social  Status),  and  ( 4)  the  Kaffir  war.  .  He  wrote 
for  this  Review,  also,  essays  on  “  Slavery,”  on  “  British  Philan¬ 
thropy  and  Jamaica  Distress,”  on  “  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  and 
on  the  “  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,’  while  to  the 
Edinburgh  he  contributed  an  article  on  the  “  Autocracy  of  the 
Czars.”  No  idea  can  be  untruer  than  the  common  one  that 
Forster  was  a  man  of  rough,  uncultivated  sagacity.  Ilis  mental 
training  was  varied  and  thorough.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
Homer  gives  as  much  space  to  the  arming .  of  his  warriors  as  lie 
does  to  their  exploits  in  arms,  so  the  biographer’s  business  is 
to  narrate  the  intellectual  arming  of  his  hero  at  least  as  fully  as 
his  achievements.  Mr.  Reid  has  not  neglected  this  duty,  and  it  is 
this  part  of  his  work  which  possesses  the  greatest  novelty, 
though  what  remains,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  a  subsequent  article, 
is  full  of  interest  and  importance. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 


IN  spite  of  some  exaggeration  the  characters  in  Eve  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  with  a  skill  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  John  Herring.  The  contrast  between  the  two  half-sisters, 
Barbara  and  Eve,  is  excellently  worked  out.  Barbara,  though 
by  no  means  faultless,  is  full  of  unselfishness. and  high  principle, 
a  good  housekeeper,  “  and  in  all  things  reliable  ” ;  her  younger 
sister,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  inherits  from  her  mother  aesthetic 
tastes  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  theatrical  career,  is  childish,  un¬ 
truthful,  and  selfish,  but  at  the  same  time  pure-minded  and 
capable  of  daring  much  for  the  sake  of  a  rascal  who  had  cap¬ 
tivated  her  wayward  fancy.  Like  many  excellent  people,  Barbara 
was  too  much  given  to  managing.  As  she  is  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Eve,  whom  she  lectures  on  her  want  of  self-respect,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  make  her  abet  her  father  in  driving  her  sister  to  en¬ 
gage  herself  to  Mr.  Coyshe,  a  vulgar  and  self-sufficient  village 
surgeon.  Indeed  her  behaviour  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  flaw  m  the  book.  As  her  sister  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
choose  a  husband  out  of  her  many  suitors,  she  came  to  the  highly 
reprehensible  conclusion  that  it  was  her  business  to  choose  one  for 
her,  and  as  she  considered  that  Eve  needed  discipline,  “  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  was  to  become  Mrs.  Coyshe.”  Eve,  instead  ol  at  once 
assenting  to  the  proposition  “  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  who  will 
elect  what  is  most  pleasing  to  your  father  and  sister,  and  promises 
greatest  happiness  to  yourself,”  and  going  downstairs  to  accept 
Coyshe,  twists  a  pocket-handkerchief  into  a  “  white  rabbit  and 
throws  it  at  her  sister,  whereupon  Barbara  waxes  indignant,  and 
says,  “  You  are  not  fit  to  choose  for  yourself.  Come  along  with  me. 
Papa  and  I  will  settle  for  you  as  is  best.  You  want  a  master 
who  will  bring  you  into  order,  and,  if  possible,  force  you  to 
think.”  Now  this  was  scarcely  the  way  to  secure. Eve’s  happiness 
or  increase  her  self-respect.  It  is  also  a  mistake  in  taste  to  make 
Eve  fall  in  love  with  her  uncle ;  for,  though  neither  of  them  is 
aware  of  their  relationship,  the  reader  knows  all  about  it,  and  so 
a  specially  disagreeable  element  is  introduced  into  the  record  of 
the  girl’s  foolish  attachment  to  a  viUain.  For  this  uncle,  Martin 
Babb,  is  the  viRain  of  the  book,  an  escaped  convict,  who  rather 
unaccountably  hangs  about  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former 
prison,  and  makes  the  lives  of  those,  who  help  to  conceal  lnm 
burdensome  by  threatening  to  give  himself  up  unless  he  is  ted 
on  ducks  and  green  peas.  Although  we  do  not  hear  much  ot 
Eve’s  grandfather,  Ezekiel  Babb,  he  is  one  of  the  author  s  best 
creations — a  hard,  greedy  old  man,  who  makes  liis  religion— 
he  is  of  the  Baptist  persuasion— an  excuse  for  his  cruelty  and 
wickedness.  Looking  back  on  the  advantages  he  had  lost  by 
marrying  a  girl  for  her  beauty  when,  he  might  have  got  some 
property  by  marrying  a  certain  Tamsine  Bovey,  he  says,  ‘  I  was 
not  a  converted  man  then.  Afterwards,  when  the  word  of  jo 
was  precious  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  I  might  have  had  lamsine 
Bovey  and  Buncombe,  then  1  was  sorry  and  ashamed.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  eyes  of  the  unrighteous  are  sealed.  1  was 
a  fool.  I  married  that  dancing  girl.”  He  drives  Ins  children 
from  his  house  by  his  harshness,  and  when  they  take  to  evil 
courses,  congratulates  himself  with  the  reflection,  ‘  I  he  bon  o 
Peace  has  returned  to  this  house;  I  can  read  my  Bible  and  do 
my  accounts  in  quiet,  without  fear  of  what  new  bit  ot  mischiel 
or  devilry  my  children  have  been  up  to.”  The  account  ot  the 
capture  of  the  convict  Martin,  and  the  scene  in  which  Barbara 
and  Eve  help  Martin’s  brothers  to  amuse  the  warders,  in  order 
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to  give  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  place 
of  confinement,  are  really  delightful.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
story,  though  by  no  means  dull,  is  not  equal  either  in  interest  01 
in  artistic  finish  to  the  author’s  earlier  novels.  The  only  mys¬ 
tery  that  runs  through  the  book,  the  fate  of  Eve  s  mother,,  is 
not  brought  sufficiently  forward .  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
to  make  the  reader  care  about  its  solution,  and  the  mode  111 
which  it  is  solved,  and  the  story  virtually  brought  to  a  close, 
is  clumsy  and  melodramatic.  . 

According  to  Mrs.  John  Croker,  it  would  seem  that  English 
parents  living  in  India  are  mistaken  in  thinking  it  necessary 
for  their  children’s  health  to  have  them,  brought  up  in  England, 
or  even  to  send  them  to  the  hills  during  the  hot  season.  For 
the  young  lady  who  gives  her  name  to  Diana,  Eurrington,  alter 
living  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  a  lonely  bungalow 
on  a  river  in  Central  India,  was  so  far  from  being  enervated  with 
the  climate  that  she  was  a  “  hardy  girl  in  excellent  training  ; 
she  thought  little  of  shooting  hyenas,  astonished  cavalry  officers 
by  her  bold  riding,  and  took  the  shine  out  ol  Captain  Sadler  and 
liis  celebrated  horse  Dandy  Jim  in  a  liurdle-race.  As  regards 
looks,  though  she  modestly  declares  that  her  “  face  was  pale  and 
colourless  and  her  features  sharp,”  she  had  beauty  enough  to  win 
plenty  of  admirers  as  soon  as  she  emerged  from  the  jungle,  where 
she  lived  with  her  father,  “  a  ripe  Oriental  scholar,  v  ho  wore  a 
sash  and  turban  and  was  called  the  “  Tiger  Lord,  and  an  old 
Irish  nurse  of  whom  we  get  rather  more  than  enough.  Diana  s 
history,  which  she  is  supposed  to  relate  herself,  would  be  more 
interesting  if  it  was  told  more  succinctly,  if  all  the  events,  and 
conversations  that  lead  to  nothing  were  cut  out  of  it.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  forms  a  lively  booh  that  can  be  read  without  the 
smallest  intellectual  exertion,  and  that  admits  of  a  fair  amount 
of  skipping.  The  behaviour  of  some  of  the  characters  would 
certainly  strike  us  as  extraordinary  in  real  life.  Mr.  Barrington, 
for  example,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  sense  and  refine¬ 
ment,  merely  to  gratify  a  selfish  whim,  keeps  his  daughter  so 
entirely  shut  out  from  the  world  that  for  eighteen  years,  she 
never  saw  a  white  man  save  her  father  and  an  old  French  priest, 
never  read  a  novel,  and  asked  the  first  young  officer  she  met  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  flirtation.  Then  he  suddenly 
sends  her  alone  on  a  visit  to  people  of  whom  he  knew  virtually 
nothing  in  order  that  she  may  “try  her  wings”  and  “learn  ex¬ 
perience,”  among  a  decidedly  second-rate  set  of  English  at  a  little 
station  called  Gurrumpore.  Society  at  Gurrumpore  consisted 
of  the  officers  of  a  native  cavalry  regiment,  and  their  female 
belono’ino’s,  most  of  them  immoderately  addicted  to  slang  and 
scandal.  Among  these  people  Diana  first  “  saw  the  world,  and 
enjoyed  the  sight  mightily.  One  of  the  officers  was  a  man  ol 
hio-h  birth  and  many  excellent  qualities.  Nevertheless,  when 
he°  wished  to  propose  to  Diana,  he  spoke  in  a  singularly  im¬ 
pertinent  manner,  calmly  telling  her  that  he  had  been  setting  his 
affairs  in  order  because  'he  was  “  thinking  of  getting  married, 
and  inviting  her  to  guess  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  designed 
to  favour.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  artless  dweller  m  the 
iuno-le  bavin "  at  first  misunderstood  his  intentions  and  unin¬ 
tentionally  given  him  a  rebuff,  was  so  afraid  of  losing  her  chance 
that  she  shortly  afterwards  invited  him  to  reopen  the  subject. 
Diana’s  fortunes  are  largely  determined  by  her  possession  of  a 
splendid  diamond  necklace,  from  the  centre  of  which  “hung  a 
pendant  containing  one  remarkable  stone,  that  flung  forth  a  lurid 
flame,”  and  was  called  the  “Evil  Lye.  I  his  necklace,  which 

was  worth  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  was  given  her  by  her 
father  with  the  cheerful  remark  that  it  had  e\er  brought  ill  luck 
to  its  owners.  Among  the  many  strange  incidents  oi  tins  story 
we  are  told  how  a  firm  of  first-rate  jewellers,  who  advanced 
Diana  four  thousand  pounds  on  her  necklace,  not  only  exposed  it 
in  their  shop  as  the  property  of  a  native  partner,  but  actually  let 
it  out  to  an  old  Armenian  lady  to  wear  at  a  ball.  I  low  it  came 
to  pass  that  Diana  was  forced"  to  pawn  her  necklace,  how  she  got 
into  all  manner  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  and  how  at  last  she  was 
extricated  from  them  may  be  read  in  Mrs.  Croker’s  light  and 
gossipy  pages. 

The  Child  of  Staffer  ton  is  in  some  sort  a  sequel  to  Canon  Knox 
Little’s  earlier  tale,  The  Broken  L  ow,  for  Lady  Dorothy  of 
Ravensthorpe,  “  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Lady  Dorothy, 
plays  some  part  in  it.  The  story,  as  far  as  its  natural  scenes  and 
personages  are  concerned,  is  pleasant  and  graceful,  though  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  interest  and  vigour  of  treatment.  Lady  Mary, 
whose  “  strength,  simplicity,  and  goodness  ”  are  impressed  upon 
us  in  the  preface,  fails  to  excite  our  admiration ;  for  she  marries 
a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  She  did  this  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  consoled  herself 
bv  engaging  in  good  works,  and  especially  by  building  a  “  chantry 
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ciiapel ”  to  her  parish  church,  and  hanging  an  “ever-burning 
lamp  ”  in  it  With  all  respect  to  Canon  Knox  Little’s  opinion  on 
such  matters,  we  think  that,  as  certain  legal  difficulties  must 
have  prevented  the  erection  ot  a  second  altar  in  the  church,  her 
“  chantry  chapel  ”  and  lamp  must  have  presented  a  slightly  ludi¬ 
crous  spectacle.  Without  being  exactly  a  religious  novel,  the 
story  contains  a  good  deal  about  religion;  and  its  main  intention 
seems  to  be  to  impress  on  Anglican  readers  that,  while  they 
ought  to  feel  a  “  settled  love  for  what  is  good  and  beautiful  111  the 
Roman  Church,”  they  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  “whole 
Catholic  Church,”  and  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Catholics  “  as  the  most  devout  members  of  the  Latin 
Communion.”  Excellent  as  this  doctrine  is,  we.  get  rather  too 
much  of  it  in  these  pages.  The  hero  asserts  his  right  to  call 
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himself  a  Catholic  iu  an  interview  with  Pius  IX.,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Pope  seems  to  have  scored.  The  hook  has  a  great 
many  supernatural,  or,  as  the  author  chooses  to  call  them,  preter¬ 
natural,  incidents,  and  a  murdered  child  and  its  wicked  uncle 
appear  from  time  to  time  all  through  it.  The  ghosts  do  not  say 
or  do  anything  of  any  special  importance,  and  their  appearances, 
which  seem  somewhat  aimless,  only  serve  to  make  the  tale  less 
real  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  spooks.  It  is  a  serious  fault 
in  the  construction  of  the  book  that  all  its  supernatural  scenes 
might  be  cut  out  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  story. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance  is  the  first,  and  decidedly 
the  best,  of  seven  stories  that  have  all,  we  think,  appeared  in 
American  magazines.  Two  of  them  deal  with  love,  and  are 
extremely  dull.  In  one,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Squittig 
Point,  an  elderly  gentleman  makes  love  to  a  girl  who  is  engaged 
to  a  young  man.  lie  begins  by  requesting  to  be  considered  her 
“  bachelor  uncle,”  wonders  through  some  pages  whether  his  feel¬ 
ings  are  avuncular,  and  succeeds  in  making  her  “  blush  and 
tremble.”  The  right  lover  turns  up  suddenly,  and  the  elderly 
gentleman  goes  off  silently,  and  sends  a  cheque  as  a  wedding  pre¬ 
sent.  “  A  Strange  Friend,”  the  hero  of  a  most  tedious  tale,  is  an 
English  lord,  who,  while  serving  in  India,  became  subject  to 
mysterious  fits  of  terror.  lie  hid  himself  among  natives  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  gained  from  them  certain  occult  powers.  He 
turns  up  in  the  United  States,  relates  his  story  to  a  stranger, 
at  an  hotel,  and  exerts  his  powers  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of 
a  deceased  lady.  Lastly,  he  appears  at  AVasliington  “  in  plain 
evening  dress,  except  for  a  star  that  glittered  on  his  left 
breast.”  “  Ken’s  Mystery  ”  is  a  short  and  rather  powerful  story 
about  a  vampire  lady.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  Irish  village,  where 
there  was  a  small  fort,  the  successor  of  one  which  might  “have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Black  Prince.”  The  garrison  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  dozen  men,  with  the  ample  allowance  of  “  three  or 
four  officers,”  besides  non-commissioned  officers.  Not  only  are 
these  officers,  presumably  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  all  natives  of 
Ireland,  but  they  all  talk  like  Irish  peasants,  which  is,  perhaps, 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  experiences  of  the  vampire’s  lover. 


TIN-MINING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.* 

THE  discovery  that  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  tin  to 
copper  produced  the  tough,  hard,  durable  alloy  which  we 
call  bronze  was  a  long  stride  forward  in  civilization.  It  must  in 
one  respect  have  had  a  wider  influence  than  that  of  the  metallurgy 
of  iron,  because  the  ore  of  tin  is  of  very  local  occurrence,  and  any 
general  employment  of  it  implies  commerce,  with  all  its  mutual 
influences  on  mankind.  The  use  of  bronze  naturally  preceded 
that  of  iron,  for  the  ores  of  its  components  are  more  easily  reduci¬ 
ble  than  those  of  the  other  metal  that,  in  the  days  of  Homer’s 
heroes,  was  still  so  great  a  rarity  that  a  large  lump  of  it  was 
worth  offering  as  a  prize  in  their  funeral  games.  In  the  dreams 
of  poets  full  four-and-twenty  centuries  since,  the  age  of  bronze 
preceded  that  of  iron,  and  followed  the  ideal  ages  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  represented  “  the  good  old  times.” 

How  long  it  is  since  tin  was  discovered  we  do  not  know.  Bronze 
weapons  and  tools  are  found  in  peat-mosses  and  on  lake-beds,  in 
the  dwelling-places  and  the  tombs  of  prehistoric  peoples.  But  it  is 
believed,  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  supplied  first  from  the 
south-west  of  Britain,  and  that  the  Cassiterides  were  either  the 
Seilly  Islands  or  localities  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
For  many  centuries  the  monopoly  of  Cornwall  was  practically 
undisputed,  and  until  the  present  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  formidable  competitor.  But  now  readily-available  stores  of 
mineral  wealth  are  becoming  exhausted,  while  the  cost  of  getting 
them  has  increased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  supply  has  lowered  the  selling  price  of  the  mineral ;  for 
it  can  be  conveyed  very  cheaply  to  the  European  markets,  by 
vessels  which  have  exported  manufactured  goods,  and  thus  can 
afford  to  carry  back  the  metal  at  a  very  low  price,  for  it  serves  as 
ballast.  The  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  in  Europe  have  long 
enjoyed  considerable  repute.  America  also,  especially  Peru,  has 
for  many  years  forwarded  a  small  supply  to  the  market ;  but  of 
late  important  workings  have  been  established  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia.  In  the  last-named 
tin-mining  districts  exist  both  in  Queensland  and  in  South 
Australia,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  a  monograph  on  the  latter 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Mines  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Tin,  unlike  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  not  found  native ;  its 
combinations  also  are  very  few.  The  sulphide  occurs,  but  the  only 
available  ore  is  the  oxide,  called  by  mineralogists  cassiterite.  Of 
this  substance  one  property,  which  is  economically  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  is  its  high  specific  gravity.  It  is  about  seven  times  as  heavy 
as  water ;  heavier  than  most  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  only  a  little 
lighter  than  pure  copper.  Tin  ore  is  obtained  from  two  sources. 
It  occurs  in  veins  or  fissures  of  variable  sizes  associated  with  such 
minerals  as  quartz,  tourmaline,  chlorite,  and  gilbertite  (a  variety 
of  mica),  and  as  “  stream  tin.”  The  latter  is  an  alluvial  deposit, 
the  gravel  or  sands  of  streams,  past  or  present.  The  veins  usually 
occur  either  in  granite  or  some  igneous  rock  of  nearly  similar 
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composition,  or  in  sedimentary  rocks,  into  which  such  rocks 
have  been  intruded,  and  not  seldom  the  ore  is  found  near  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  rocks.  Sometimes  the  veins  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  size — lodes,  as  they  are  often  called ;  sometimes  very 
thin,  little  more  than  threads.  These,  however,  may  he  of 
commercial  value,  for  they  not  seldom  occur  close  together,  and 
the  adjacent  rock,  especially  if  granite,  is  apt  to  be  very  rotten. 
To  such  the  name  of  “  stockworks  ”  is  given.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  miner  fares  best  in  the  case  of  stream  tin,  where  the  process  of 
separation  of  the  ore  from  the  parent  rock  has  been  done  by  the 
intervention  of  Dame  Nature.  She  pays  no  wages  to  her  work¬ 
men,  and  puts  no  capital  into  the  work  except  time  and  energy, 
and  of  both  her  stores,  though  not  inexhaustible,  are  immense. 
By  the  usual  agents  of  denudation,  the  stanuiform  rock  is  de¬ 
composed,  the  debris  is  swept  along  by  streams,  and  the  ore,  in 
consequence  of  its  weight,  is  deposited  as  soon  as  their  velocity  is 
checked.  Hence  by  this  sifting  and  accumulating  process  valuable 
deposits  of  stream  tin  may  even  exist  in  a  district  where  the  lodes 
are  too  thin  and  sparse  to  repay  working. 

Iu  the  Vegetable  Creek  Field  of  New  South  AVales  tin  ore  is 
at  present  chiefly  obtained  by  streaming.  It  occurs  in  deposits 
of  three  ages,  geologically  speaking — that  is,  iu  lodes  presumably 
formed  during  one  epoch,  and  in  alluvial  deposits  of  recent  and 
of  Tertiary  age.  The  geology  of  the  district,  as  a  whole,  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  is  clearly  and  succinctly  described  in  the  memoir 
before  us. 

The  tin-bearing  country  geologically  examined  in  the  Vege¬ 
table  Creek  district  has  an  area  of  about  8oo  square  mile3.  It 
lies  some  90  miles  away  from  the  coast,  about  long.  15 1  ‘5°  E. 
and  lat.  29-5°  S. — that  is,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  AVales.  The  district  is  hilly,  everywhere  exceeding 
1, coo  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  higher  summits  rise  consider¬ 
ably  above  3,000  feet.  The  climate  is  not  exceptionally  warm, 
and  there  is  a  moderate  rainfall,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  heavy 
as  is  desirable  for  mining  purposes.  The  oldest  rocks  known, 
which  cover  an  area  of  62  square  miles,  are  a  granitic  and  a 
porphyrite,  obviously  the  same  material  in  different  stages  of 
crystallization.  An  area  of  nearly  four  times  the  size  is  occu¬ 
pied  byr  Palaeozoic  rocks,  presumed  to  be  of  late  Silurian  age, 
but  the  imperfection  of  their  fossils  renders  precise  identification 
very  difficult.  To  this  succeeds  another  series  of  granite  and 
porphyritic  rocks,  which  occupy  about  the  same  area  as  the 
former ;  and  yet  later  than  these  is  another  intrusive  granite, 
which  extends  over  nearly  300  square  miles,  and  in  which  occur 
most  of  the  lodes.  This  rock  also  is  presumed  to  be  Palaeozoic. 
Next,  after  some  dykes  of  uncertain  age  and  various  kinds  of 
rock,  comes  an  important  series  of  Eaiiy  Tertiary  rocks.  The 
upper  part  is  of  volcanic  origin — sheets  of  basalt,  overlying  and 
sometimes  interstratified  with  beds  of  decomposed  scoria  and 
volcanic  dust.  Beneath  these,  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  inter¬ 
stratified  locally  with  them,  occur  the  “  deep  leads,”  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  miners — gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  containing  the 
older  stream  tin.  These  are  determined,  by  plant  remains,  to  be 
Early  Tertiary  iu  age.  They  are  the  remnants  of  old  river  de¬ 
posits,  preserved  by  the  capping  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  has  pro¬ 
tected  the  alluvial  deposits  from  the  ordinary  agents  of  denuda¬ 
tion.  Above  these  Tertiary  rocks,  and  obviously  much  later  in 
date,  come  other  gravels,  also  stanniferous.  As  not  only  the  shells 
of  molluscs  still  living  in  the  rivers,  but  also  stone  weapons  of 
native  manufacture,  are  found  in  some  of  these,  they  must  he  iu 
such  cases,  geologically  speaking,  modern. 

This  volume  contains  a  careful  description  both  of  the  strati¬ 
graphy  and  of  the  petrography  of  the  region,  and  the  latter  is 
much  better  executed  than  is  often  the  case  in  British  official  pub¬ 
lications.  We  note  in  it  only  one  survival  of  the  creed  which 
from  the  days  of  Murchison  till  quite  lately  was  regarded  as 
the  orthodox,  to  be  professed  by  every  member  of  a  Geological 
Survey,  and  to  be  received  without  question  by  the  obedient  laity 
— namely,  that  stratified  rocks  could  be  and  often  had  been  baked, 
stewed,  or  boiled,  until  all  trace  of  their  original  structure  had 
departed,  and  they  had  been  converted  into  a  homogeneous  pulp, 
from  which  rocks,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  igneous  origin, 
had  crystallized.  Mr.  David  accordingly  says,  formulating  no 
doubt  the  creed  of  his  geological  childhood  : — “  This  crumbling 
of  the  strata  was  accompanied  by  intense  normal  metamorphism, 
whereby  the  Silurian  claystone  and  pebble  conglomerates  were 
converted  into  crystalline  rocks,  showing  every  gradation  of 
structure,  from  a  slightly  crystalline  porphyroid  to  a  crystalline 
granular  granite.” 

The  first  discovery  of  tin  ore  in  the  New  England  district  was 
made  in  1853  by  the  late  Rev.  AY.  B.  Clarke,  to  whom  Australia 
is  so  deeply  indebted  for  researches,  not  only  of  scientific,  but  also 
of  economic,  value ;  but  it  was  not  till  1872  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  announcement  was  recognized.  Previously  to  this  the 
miners  in  one  part  of  the  district  engaged  in  washing  for  gold  had 
been  throwing  away  the  tin  ore,  and  regarding  it  as  a  great 
nuisance,  because  its  weight  “  made  it  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  sluice-boxes.”  It  had,  indeed,  been  applied  to  one,  but  only 
one,  economic  purpose,  for  the  stockmen  at  a  neighbouring  station 
found  it  an  excellent  material  for  cleaning  their  bits !  Now, 
according  to  the  Report,  the  stanniferous  district  of  the  colony  has 
an  extent  of  about  8,700  square  miles,  and  the  total  value  of  ingot 
tin  and  ore  exported  between  1872  and  the  end  of  1885  amounted 
to  6,934,803^. !  One  result  has  been  that  “  an  obscure  corner  of  a 
run  has  been  transformed  into  a  prosperous  township  .  .  .  with 
an  excellent  hospital,  three  churches,  one  public  school,  a  branch 
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of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  Mining  Institute,  with 
which  last  is  incorporated  a  lending  library.” 

The  stream  tin  in  the  most  recent  deposits  was,  of  course,  the 
first  to  be  worked.  Further  prospecting  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  “  deep  leads  ”  beneath  the  sheets  of  basalt.  These  are  now 
worked  by  means  of  shafts,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  And  the  produce  of  these  ancient  valley  gravels  now  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  newer  deposits,  the  productiveness  of  which 
has  declined  since  1881.  The  tin-veins  were  discovered  by  de¬ 
grees  in  the  course  of  continued  prospecting  of  the  superficial 
deposits.  Hitherto  they  “have  not  been  fairly  tested,  and  it 
would  be  premature  as  yet  to  predict  their  payability  and  perma¬ 
nence  ” ;  but  they  will  probably  be  valuable.  Of  another  part  of 
the  district  Mr.  Alsed  wrote  that  it  was  one  great  “  stockwork.” 
The  district,  as  is  usual  where  tin  occurs,  contains  other  minerals 
of  interest  or  of  economic  value,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  iron.  None  of  these  at  present  appear  to  have 
been  seriously  worked,  and  some  obviously  can  never  be  remunera¬ 
tive.  Bismuth,  however,  and  wolfram,  which  also  occurs,  seem  to 
oiler  better  prospects.  Sapphires  of  some  value  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  beryl  and  topaz,  which  have  occasionally  been  cut,  and 
garnet  is  abundant,  though  apparently  not  generally  of  value. 
Extensive  deposits  of  pipeclay  occur,  as  might  be  anticipated,  and 
of  this  some  use  has  already  been  made. 

The  Report  is  well  drawn  up  and  the  press  work  is  excellent. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  large  topographical  map  of  the  district,  on 
which  the  geology  is  indicated,  and  by  nine  coloured  plates  of 
sections,  and  by  several  figures  in  the  text.  Full  and  complete 
statistics  are  given  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  mining  industry ; 
so  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an  important  addition  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  economic  geology  of  New  South  Wales,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTAL  SCULPTURE.* 

rrniE  first  point  that  strikes  one  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
-1-  this  book  is  that  its  title  is  somewhat  misleading ;  a  large 
number  of  the  examples  given  have  nothing  sepulchral  about 
them — as,  for  example,  Egyptian  obelisks,  Roman  legionary  in¬ 
scriptions,  Byzantine  crosses  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  sculptured  slabs  from  thrones  or  screens  in  early 
churches.  The  whole  collection  is  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  un¬ 
fortunately  devoid  of  any  system  of  arrangement,  either  chrono¬ 
logical  or  local ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  lacking  in  most  cases 
even  the  smallest  amount  of  accurate  information  as  to  what  the 
subject  of  the  plate  really  is.  The  whole  number  of  112  plates 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Weatherley  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  text, 
one  cannot  but  ask  why  the  name  of  Mr.  Brindley  should  appear 
on  the  title-page  as  a  joint-author.  On  the  whole,  the  plates  are 
carefully  drawn,  with  much  artistic  spirit  and  clearness  of  touch, 
in  spite’  of  their  being  executed  in  lithographic  chalk,  a  difficult 
material  to  work  with,  especially  when  detail  to  a  small  scale  is 
wanted.  Mr.  Weatherley  shows  great  skill  in  the  way  he  has 
used  this  troublesome  process,  and  it  is  probably  not  his  fault  that 
in  some  of  the  prints  the  lines  are  rather  “  rotten  ”  and  blurred. 
The  great  blot  on  this  work  is  the  disgraceful  character  of  the 
index,  in  which  both  names  and  dates  are  blundered  and  mis¬ 
spelt  in  the  most  extraordinary  profusion.  Orvieto,  Ghiberti, 
i.nd  S.  Maria  Novella  are  written  Orvietto,  Ghilberti,  and  S.  M. 
Novello  ;  Orcagna’s  name  is  given  to  sculpture  executed  long  after 
his  death  (Plate  126)  ;  a  fine  tomb  in  the  cloister  of  a  well-known 
church  in  Rome  is  stated  to  be  at  Monserrato  (Plate  160) ;  the 
tomb  of  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  Medici  princes  is  given  as 
that  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Medici  family  itself  (Plate  186) ; 
the  lovely  fifteenth-century  monument  to  Bishop  Gomiel,  of  Burgos, 
in  the  Sacristry  of  S.  Maiia  del  Popolo,  is  stated  to  be  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  many  other  blunders  are  made  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  reference  to  a  no  more 
recondite  work  than  a  Murray  or  Baedeker's  guide.  If  possible 
so  serious  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  not  unmeritorious  work  should 
be  got  rid  of,  by  cancelling,  in  as  many  copies  as  possible,  the 
existing  index,  and  supplying  another  which  has  been  looked  over 
bv  some  not  quite  illiterate  person. 

*  The  omissions  are  no  less  serious;  many  monuments  to  distin¬ 
guished  men  are  illustrated  with  no  word  on  the  title  or  in  the  index 
to  say  in  whose  honour  they  were  raised  ;  as  e.g.  (PI.  1 34)  the  noble 
recumbent  etfigy  to  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  Archbishop  of  \  ork,  who 
died  and  was  buried  in  Rome  in  15 14,  is  here  illustrated  without  even 
his  name  being  mentioned.  In  many  cases  the  date  as  well  as  the 
name  is  omitted  ;  and  in  most  of  the  few  cases  where  a  monument 
is  attributed  to  any  special  sculptor,  the  attribution  is  ludicrously 
wrong ;  as  a  rule,  however,  no  indication  whatever  of  the  artist’s 
name  is  given,  in  spite  of  the  great  additional  interest  which 
knowledge  on  that  point  gives  to  any  piece  of  sculpture,  and  the 
fact  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  Italian  examples  here  chosen  for 
illustration,  the  sculptor's  name  is  a  famous  one,  and  is  well  known 
to  students  of  mediaeval  art.  These  faults,  serious  as  they  are, 
could  easily  be  corrected  by  the  issue  of  a  new  index  and  by  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  plates  in  something  like  geographical  or 
chronological  order ;  at  the  same  time  separating  from  the  rest 
those  tablets  or  monuments  which  are  not  sepulchral  in  character. 
At  present  this  large  set  of  drawings,  valuable  as  they  mostly  are, 
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forms  a  hopelessly  chaotic  mass,  which  it  is  very  bewildering  to 
turn  over.  The  drawings  of  sculpture  of  pre-Christian  date  are 
neither  so  well  executed  nor  so  happily  selected  as  those  of 
later  times.  The  few  examples  given  of  Greek  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  are  very  inadequately  representative  ;  nor  are  those  of  the 
Roman  period  much  better,  being  mostly  of  a  late  and  degraded 
type.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  well-illustrated  classes 
are  those  crosses  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture  which  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  complicated  interlaced  patterns  of  rope-work,  such  as 
the  screens  and  ambones  of  Italy  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
rather  later  times.  Mr.  Weatherley  gives  a  very  good  and  care¬ 
fully  drawn  selection  of  these,  which  enables  one  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  the  most  closely  similar  designs  were  used  both  in 
Northern  and  Southern  countries — the  result,  probably,  of  the 
intimate  religious  connexion  between  Britain  and  Italy  during  the 
period  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  ever  since  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  sculpture  of  Gothic  style  is  illustrated  by  Mr,  Weatherley 
with  unusual  spirit  and  care.  His  drawing  of  the  fine  tomb  of 
Prince  John  of  Eltham,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its  beautiful 
alabaster  recumbent  eftigy  and  very  delicate  statuettes  of  mourners 
in  the  panels  of  the  base,  is  extremely  well  executed,  in  spite  of 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  author  must  have  experienced  in 
making  his  drawing  of  the  more  perfect  side,  that  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  and  partially  hidden  by  the  oak  screen,  which  separates 
the  chapel  from  the  choir  ambulatory.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to 
see  a  restoration  of  the  graceful  open  canopy  which  once  existed 
over  the  effigy — a  very  beautiful  piece  of  work,  which,  like  much 
else  in  Westminster  Abbey,  fell  a  victim  to  the  erection  of  wooden 
galleries  during  coronation  or  other  grand  ceremonies — a  misfor¬ 
tune  which  recalls  to  mind  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Coronation 
Chair,  daubed  over  with  varnish  by  some  ignorant  upholsterer  at 
no  more  distant  period  than  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  of  1887. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  another  of  the  Westminster 
treasures — the  base  of  the  gold  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor — 
will  be  interested  to  compare  it  with  the  tomb  on  Plate  92 — that 
to  the  French  Cardinal  de  Braye  in  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Orvieto,  the  joint  work  of  the  great  Florentine  Arnolfo  del 
Cambio  and  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cosimati  family,  one  of 
whom,  Peter  by  name,  was  the  author  of  the  above-named 
Confessor’s  shrine,  executed  a  few  years  before  the  erection  of 
Cardinal  de  Braye’s  monument.  Both  these  monuments  have 
twisted  marble  columns,  inlaid  with  jewel-like  glass  mosaics  of 
exactly  similar  design  and  workmanship.  As  a  rule,  Italian 
sculpture  is  not  represented  with  as  much  care  and  spirit  as 
Mr.  Weatherley  exhibits  in  his  drawings  of  Northern  sculpture. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  PI.  93,  a  very  fine  marble 
tabernacle  of  the  school  of  Orcagna  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce 
at  Florence,  richly  decorated  with  figures  and  elaborate  bands 
of  foliage.  Both  the  statements  in  the  index  with  regard  to 
this  noble  specimen  of  Florentine  fourteenth-century  sculpture  are 
blunders  ;  it  is  not  a  sepulchral  monument  at  all,  and  the  iron 
grill  which  fills  its  central  part  is  not  a  later  addition.  The 
fact  is  that  this  grill  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
fourteenth-century  wrought  ironwork  in  Florence,  and  is  of  the 
same  date  and  by  the  same  school  of  smiths  as  part  of  the 
still  more  magnificent  iron  screens  round  the  Scaligeri  tombs  at 
Verona. 

Another  interesting  class  of  sepulchral  monuments  is  that 
with  effigies  drawn  with  deeply-cut  incised  lines  upon  marble 
slabs,  in  general  design  and  method  of  execution  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  sepulchral  brasses,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  number 
are  to  be  found  in  England.  In  Italy,  for  example,  where  brasses 
of  this  sort  are  unknown,  the  incised  marble  slabs  are  very 
common.  Some  churches,  such  as  those  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara 
Coeli  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  in  Rome,  afford  an  almost  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  number  of  examples  of  lay,  clerical,  and  military 
costume,  ranging  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Weatherley  gives  some  valuable  examples,  showing  that  some  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England  followed  this  foreign  custom  of 
using  incised  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster  rather  than  brass  for 
sepulchral  effigies ;  and  some  of  these,  in  style  and  drawing,  so 
much  resemble  Italian  examples  as  to  suggest  a  possible  introduc¬ 
tion  into  England  of  either  designs  or  workmen  from  the  South. 
Tall  standing  crosses  of  elaborate  form  are,  owing  to  their  fragile 
nature  and  the  destructive  bigotry  of  the  Reformation,  rare  in  this 
country,  but  some  very  fine  foreign  examples  are  given  by  Mr. 
Weatherley.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  tall  cross 
on  Plate  76,  though  this,  too,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  sepulchral 
monument.  It  is  a  churchyard  cross  from  Tarragona,  in  Spain, 
executed  at  the  period  of  transition  from  the  purer  Gothic  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  delicate  Renaissance  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth.  '  The  small  Crucifixion  which  surmounts  the  tall 
shaft  is  of  medimval  style,  while  the  great  knop  below  it,  surrounded 
with  minute  statuettes  and  pillared  niches,  recalls  the  rich  and 
elaborate  work  of  the  early  Renaissance  silversmith  in  Northern 
Spain.  Such  extreme  delicacy  of  detail  in  stone  is  rare  in  this 
country,  though  one  or  two  examples  do  exist  which  in  a  similar 
way  suggest  the  retined  touch  of  a  worker  in  the  precious  metals. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  beautiful  “Honour  Gate”  of 
Cains  College  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many  of  the  details,  though 
worked  in  no  more  costly  substance  than  limestone,  would  not 
seem  heavy  or  out  of  place  in  some  massive  piece  of  silver  plate. 
Plates  195  and  196  give  some  very  graceful  examples  of  a  kind  of 
grave  cross  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  even  there 
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is  rapidly  becoming  very  rare,  owing  to  its  perishable  nature. 
These  are  wrought-iron  crosses,  designed  in  complicated  forms, 
with  elaborate  scroll-work  or  foliage,  all  modelled  by  the  smith’s 
hammer  with  unusual  skill  and  power  of  invention.  In  the 
centre,  where  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  meet,  is  usually  a  small 
panel,  on  which  the  inscription  to  the  dead  person  is  painted  or 
gilt.  In  many  cases  this  panel  is  protected  by  a  little  iron  door, 
to  prevent  the  letters  from  being  destroyed  by  rain  and  rust. 
Gold  and  colour  were  also  used  to  decorato  and  emphasize  the 
main  lines  and  the  foliage  of  these  crosses,  so  that  the  whole  effect 
was  very  rich  and  telling,  though  unfortunately  very  liable  to 
decay. 

A  good  deal  of  taste  and  refinement  of  detail  is  shown  in  many 
of  the  English  tombstones  of  the  last  century,  such  as  those  on 
Plates  193  and  194,  but  some  of  Mr.  Weatherley’s  later  ex¬ 
amples — as,  for  example,  the  pretentious  monument  to  Sir  John 
Crosse  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster — should  be 
regarded  as  a  warning,  and  not  as  an  example  to  be  copied  by  any 
modern  designer  of  mural  tablets.  In  the  main,  however,  Mr. 
Weatherley's  examples  are  both  well  chosen  and  carefully  drawn, 
and,  with  the  changes  suggested  above,  the  whole  work  would 
be  of  value  both  to  students  of  art  and  to  practical  architects. 


BOOKS  OK  DIVINITY.* 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  if  all  Mr.  Bacon’s  premisses  in  his 
Beginnings  of  Religion  are  granted  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his 
conclusions.  His  method  of  proving  that  the  beginning  of  religion 
was  what  Christians  believe  it  to  have  been,  is  to  take  the  advent 
of  Christ  as  the  fixed  epoch  with  which  we  are  in  historical  con¬ 
nexion.  Ascending  from  that,  the  Hebrew  records  present  a  more 
reasonable  and  dignified  account  of  religion  than  can  be  given  of 
any  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world,  of  which  he  gives  a  com¬ 
parative  survey.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  God  is  the 
author  of  these  records,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  “  truth  un¬ 
mixed  with  error,”  and  resisting  the  temptation  to  that  “  pretended 
impartiality  which  is  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  love  of  truth,” 
his  satisfaction  on  arriving  at  an  inference  in  strict  accord  with 
orthodox  belief  is  perfectly  natural.  His  proof  is,  as  he  says, 
“  irresistible,”  “  unanswerable  ” — to  those  who  were  convinced 
before.  But  something  more  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
title  of  his  book  and  from  the  research  which  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  upon  it.  If  he  meant  to  have  gone  so  far  back  into 
origins,  he  should  have  taken  more  account  of  the  “  misleading 
prejudice  against  truth,”  resting  on  mere  faith,  “which  all  philo¬ 
sophy  works  even  in  the  most  intellectual  Christians,”  and  answered 
the  objections  of  those  who  assign  a  different  origin  to  man  and  to 
religion.  Or,  adopting  his  own  plan,  he  would  have  had  a  stronger 
case  if  he  had  gone  back  to  Abraham  instead  of  to  Adam,  and 
dated  his  origin  of  religion  from  a  time  when  there  was  at  least 
one  man  who  knew  that  the  “judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do 
right.”  Christianity  is  in  direct  historical  and  religious  connexion 
with  Abraham’s  conviction,  and  this  “Christian  Hypothesis”  is  a 
smaller  demaud  upon  faith  than  the  least  of  Mr.  Bacon's  many 
assumptions. 

Gospel  Ethnology  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no  race  and 
hardly  any  family  of  man  that  has  not  accepted  the  Gospel ;  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  accept  it,  for  they  are  all 
ot  one  blood,  as  microscopists  have  shown,  and  their  spiritual  is  as 
evident  as  their  physical  unity  ;  that  no  difficulties  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  faith  can  be  expected  in  the  future  which  have  not 
been  met  and  mastered  in  the  past,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  destined 
to  spread  from  pole  to  pole.  Mr.  Pattison  is  an  enthusiast,  and 
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regards  the  prospects  of  Christianity  with  the  eye  of  faith,  but 
the  experience  of  missionary  enterprise,  he  says,  gives  him  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  him;  and  the  list  of  thirty-two  “races  or 
families  ”  of  men,  of  which  he  gives  a  good  many  specimen  por¬ 
traits,  would  make  his  readers  as  hopeful  as  he  is  if  the  number  of 
converts  in  each  of  the  black  and  yellow  and  brown  and  white 
peoples  he  enumerates  bore  any  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
list. 

In  Christian  Fulfilments  and  Uses  of  the  Levitical  Sin-Offering 
the  author  is  going  over  a  well-beaten  track.  He  has  high  autho¬ 
rities  for  his  position  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  consti¬ 
tute  one  revelation.  The  continuity  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas 
of  the  two  volumes  is  an  adequate  presumption  in  favour  of  that 
belief,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  by  trying  to  prove  too  much.  Mr.  Batchelor  is 
not  content  to  see  in  the  Levitical  sin-offering  a  moral  evidence 
and  a  moral  education  for  the  great  idea  of  self-sacrifice.  He  is 
not  content  with  the  typical  character  of  the  former,  and  he 
insists  on  something  more  than  an  analogy.  If  the  law  was  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ  its  office  was  to  raise  them  to 
the  level  of  higher  teaching-,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
But  it  leads  them  to  nothing  higher  if  the  “one  grand  vocatiou  of 
Christ  was  to  be  an  offering  for  sin,  and  by  his  endurance  to 
obliterate  the  penalties  due  to  men.” 

The  tone  of  Wellington  College  Sermons  is  in  harmony  through- 
,  out  with  the  note  struck  in  their  dedication  to  “  the  Father  and 
!  Founder  of  the  Spiritual  Life  ”  of  the  College.  They  are  above 
all  things  spiritual  sermons  addressed  to  the  individual  conscience, 
rather  than  appeals  to  the  corporate  feeling  of  a  Society,  which  is 
the  more  common  and  natural  character  of  school  sermons.  They 
are  very  short;  not  because  the  writer  had  little  time  to  give  to 
them,  for  they  are  the  product  of  much  thought  and  experience. 
Only  a  classical  taste  and  spiritual  intuition  and  cultivated  reli¬ 
gious  instincts  could  have  given  them  the  form  and  substance 
which  they  have.  They  were  probably  hard  to  follow,  for  simple 
as  the  style  is  they  are  much  condensed,  with  abrupt  transitions  of 
thought,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  an  occasional  slip  into  ob¬ 
scurity  or  carelessness. 

Religion  without  God  was  Mr.  William  Arthur’s  reply  to  Posi¬ 
tivism,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  to  Agnos¬ 
ticism,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  lie  has  now 
issued  a  complementary  volume — God  without  Religion — as  a 
reply  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  whose  only  point  of  agreement  with 
Mr.  Arthur  appears  to  be  a  common  desire  to  get  rid  of  “  this  sort 
of  ghosts  of  religion  ”  against  which  the  former  treatise  was 
directed.  It  is  impossible  here  even  to  summarize  the  author's 
arguments;  but  he  claims  to  show  that  there  is  no  presumption 
that  science  can  disprove  the  existence  of  God,  or  that  Christi¬ 
anity  will  pass  away,  and  he  draws  a  powerful  picture  of  a  world 
without  religion. 

Mr.  Wayland  Joyce,  who  is  a  well-known  authority  on  such 
subjects,  has  issued  a  Handbook  on  Convocations,  in  which  those 
who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  archteology  will  find  a  full 
account  of  the  origin,  organization,  procedure,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  forms  and  instruments  of  these  ancient  bodies.  They  are 
so  ancient,  he  says,  that  the  twelve  Apostles  are  represented  by 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  seventy  disciples  by  the  Lower.  If 
this  is  so,  the  evident  superiority  of  the  Upper  to  the  Lower 
House  now  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  transmission  of  qualities 
by  heredity. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  preached  and  published  forty  “  sermonettes” 
on  The  First  Letter  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  prefaced  by 
a  popular  commentary  on  the  text ;  and  we  think  his  book  is 
sufficient  justification  for  spending  so  much  time  and  work  on 
such  a  short  letter.  Though  there  is  not  much  that  is  original 
either  in  commentary  or  sermonettes,  they  both  bear  marks  of 
study  and  common  sense,  and  are  written  with  impartiality  and 
liberality  of  tone.  A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  the  clearness 
of  style  and  the  well-chosen  words  in  which  his  thoughts  are 
expressed  ;  but  why  does  he  say  (twice  over)  that  the  title  Saviour 
is  only  ascribed  to  God  the  Father  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
Jude,  and  in  the  Magnificat  ?  Has  he  forgotten  its  use  in  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ilosea  ?  Popular  Protestantism 
makes  it  necessary  not  to  forget  the  significance  of  this  ascription 
of  the  name. 

Non-Biblical  Systems  of  Religion  are  discussed  by  various 
writers  in  succession,  after  a  rather  thin  and  hasty  introduction 
on  Ethnic  Inspiration  generally  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  with  whose 
name  the  second  title  of  the  volume,  “  A  Symposium,”  seems, 
even  in  its  second  intention,  a  little  out  of  harmony.  There  was 
not  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  about  the  religion  of  Egypt ; 
but  Canon  Ilawlinson  has  handled  the  subject  with  his  usual 
completeness  of  knowledge,  and  Mr.  William  Wright  has  cor¬ 
rected  some  misconceptions  about  the  old  Phoenician  idolatries. 
Earlier  Hellenic  religious  have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Johnson,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  far  more  breadth  and  originality. 
In  what  is  much  the  most  instructive  essay  in  the  series  lie 
traces  the  connexion  of  Christian  beliefs  with  old  Greek  legends, 
and  affirms  the  obligations  of  Christianity  to  Greek  philosophy. 
The  legends  may  be  read  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  and 
the  best  introduction  to  the  mythology  will  be  found  in  the 
Periegesis  of  Pausanias.  The  man  who  wove  these  materials 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  myth  and  Jewish  Scripture  into  a  web, 
and  created  a  catholic  theology  out  of  these  crude  elements,  was 
Philo  the  Jew,  for  he  taught  the  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  so  made  the  harmony  possible  between  the  early  beliefs  of 
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Greek  and  Jew,  and  read  tlie  current  educated  ideas  of  liis  day 
into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  these  points  of  connexion 
between  Christian  theology  and  Hellenic  myths  are  not  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for  by  Justin  Martyr’s  “  Apologies,”  which 
awaken  more  doubts  than  they  dispel.  There  is  need  of  a  true 

science  of  religious  anthropology  to  grapple  with  these  problems. 
Heathendom  did  not  “  perish  before  the  blows  ”  of  the  Apologists, 
for  in  the  second  and  third  century  there  were  men  on  the  other 
side  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  learning  and  art ;  but  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  was  like  a  river  underground — the  people  were 
not  affected  by  the  controversies,  their  still  life  underwent  a  gradual 
change,  the  same  feelings  were  roused  by  different  motives,  and 
the  same  festivals  by  degrees  began  to  have  a  different  object  and 
higher  associations.  Sir  William  Muir’s  paper  on  Islam  would 
receive  attention  at  any  other  time  than  now.  when  we  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  discussion  on  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Rhys  Davids’  on 
Buddhism  will  correct  a  good  many  false  impressions  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  attenuate  its  contrasts  with  Christianity.  It  de¬ 
serves  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  give  to  it  from  its  clearness 
both  of  knowledge  and  statement.  I  he  Rabbi  Emanuel  writes  a 
paper  on  Judaism,  surely  out  of  place  among  discussions  on 
non-Biblical  religions ;  Mr.  Erasmus  Anderson  on  Scandinavian 
religion ;  Professor  Radford  Thomson  marks  the  schism,  in  the 
ranks  of  Positivism,  and  accentuates  its  cardinal  negations  of 
Christian  truth,  and  its  obligations  to  Christian  ethics;  and  Mr. 
William  Thompson  winds  up  on  the  whole  an  instructive  collection 
with  two  essays  on  the  One  Purely  Moral  Religion. 

A  Golden  Thread  is  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  supply  children 
with  a  manual  of  Church  doctrine,  to  give  them  reasons  why  they 
should  say  their  prayers  and  go  to  church  and  give  their  pennies. 

If  the  author  had  carried  out  the  promise  of  his  preface  his  book 
would  have  had  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  but  he  has  made  the 
common  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  truth  is  plain  to  the  under¬ 
standing  because  it  is  stated  in  plain  language. 

It  might  be  thought  that  another  Manual  of  the  Rook  of  Common 
Prayer” was  superfluous,  with  Blunt  and  Blakeney  and  Procter 
and  Mant  and  Wheatley,  not  to  mention  older  commentators 
already  occupying  the  field,  but  Mr.  Hole  justifies  his  addition  to 
the  list.  He  has  written  a  bandy  book  for  candidates  for  Orders, 
which  is  brief  without  being  meagre,  and  exact  without  being 
dry,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  all  its  predecessors  by  the 
addition  of  the  latest  results  of  research,  and  from  some  of  them 
by  what  is  especially  valuable  to  students— references  to  authorities 
for  all  his  more  important  statements.  His  work  has  been,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  mainly  historical,  and  he  conscientiously  abstains 
from  disclosing  his  own  views  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  quoting 
the  opinions  of  others,  except  as  matters  of  history  or  to  account 
for  facts.  Origins  are  what  the  student  wants,  and  the  writer  has 
evidently  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  supply  them. 
The  full  index,  and  the  arrangement  for  facilitating  reference 
by  paragraphs  with  italic  headings,  deserve  a  word  of  praise. 

Some  Present-Day  Tracts  are  selected  from  the  “  Present-Day 
Series,”  and  grouped  together  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wish  to  get  a  conspectus  of  the  current  non-Christian  philosophies. 
They  form  another  “  symposium  ”  in  which  the  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are  different  (except  in  the  case  of  Positivism,  which  is 
both  a  religion  and  a  philosophy),  but  the  object  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  one  just  noticed.  What  that  object  is  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  volume  being  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  is  plainly  avowed  at  the  end  of  almost  every  one  of 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Julius  Lloyd's  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Characters  are 
intended  to  give  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  adapted  to  be  an  instrument  of  religious  education.  He  feels 
and  reproduces  the  living  interest  of  its  old  stories,  and  finds 
modern  applications  of  the  lessons  to  be  .derived  from  the  failings 
and  experiences  of  patriarchs  and  lawgivers,  kings  and  judges, 
prophets  and  soldiers,  men  and.  women  (though  he  omits  two  of 
the  most  interesting  women  in  the  Bible — Deborah  and  the 
Shunammite),  and  he  is  often  happy  in  these  comparisons. 

Mr.  Evre  Yonge’s  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  a  mere 
analysis  of  the  great  work  of  Pearson.  He  has  eniiched  and 
brightened  it  with  the  results  of  .  other  reading,  he  is  careful 
in  giving  references  to  his  authorities,  and  he  treads  throughout 
on  the  sure  ground  of  Scripture  evidence.  He  has  done  his  work 
without  exaggeration  of  feeling  or  bias  of  opinion,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  another  handy  book  for  divinity  students  which  will  give 
them  all  the  information  they  want  for  examination  for  Orders  on 
the  subject  which  it  handles. 

Canon  Venables  has  done  well  to  publish  his  four  compact  and 
graphic  lectures  on  The  Church  of  England,  its  Planting,  its  Settle¬ 
ment,,  its  Reformation,  and  its  Renewed  Life.  The  first  two  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  much  the  most  interesting,  for  they  are 
about  times  and  transactions  that  are  less  familiar  and  more 
picturesque,  they  mark  a  greater  number  of  critical  epochs  and 
expose  more  popular  errors  than  the  summaries  of  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  story  of  the  coma  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  last  century,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
the  third  and  fourth  lectures.  Churchmen  owe  a  debt  to  Canon 
Venables  for  popularizing  information,  once  confined  to  students, 
about  the  early  planting  of  the  Church  in  these  islands,. its  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  its  lawful  con¬ 
stitution  before  Monarchy  or  Parliament,  and.  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  British  and  English  churches;  and  for  disposing  ot  the 
fallacy  of  the  Church  being  endowed  and  established  by  the  State. 
Tithes  were  the  separate  endowments  of  several  parishes  and 


corporations  by  private  individuals  before  there  was  a  State.  The 
Church  as  a  corporation  has  no  property. 

Helps  to  Childhood's  Faith  is  the  title  of  seventeen,  short 
addresses  to  children  on  the  principal  rites  and  truths  of  Christianity. 
They  are  written  in  language  of  natural  simplicity,  and  not  with 
the  condescending  plainness  of  teachers  who  cannot  be.  natural, 
and  do  not  understand  children.  The  writer  seems  as  if  he  did, 
and  he  leads  his  little  friends  up  from  what  he  knows  they  com¬ 
prehend  to  what  he  wants  to  teach  them  to  imagine.  He  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  decided  but  moderate  and  sensible 
churchman,  and  parents  and  teachers  will  get  some  hints  from  his 
unpretending  and  sympathetic  letters. 


AUSTRALASIA* 

O  MALL  as  Mr.  Wilkins’s  book  is,  it  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
k3  title-page  as  a  “  descriptive  and  pictorial  account  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies,  Tasmania  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lands.”  It  appears  to  be  intended  for  use  in  schools,  and 
the  paragraphs  in  each  chapter  are  numbered.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  it  is  deficient,  but,  of  course,  so  small  a  book  cannot 
contain  everything.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  had  to  make  a  choice, 
and  so  he  hardly  mentions  anything  that  is  not  very  favour¬ 
able,  not  to  say  complimentary,  to  the  colonists  and  their 
land.  There  is  an  exception.  Speaking  of  Melbourne,  he 
makes  a  disparaging  remark.  Perhaps  he  suffered,  as  so  many  do, 
from  the  defective  sanitation  of  that  handsome  city.  He  observes 
briefly,  “  On  the  whole,  it  may.  be  said  that  the  drainage,  the  great 
difficulty  of  all  Australian  cities,  is  very  imperfect.”  As  this 
sentence  follows  one  in  which  the  water  supply  is  extolled,  we 
are — or  might  be— at  a  loss ;  but  Mr.  Wilkins  does  not  inform  his 
readers  that  the  abundance  in  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir  is  not  con¬ 
stant.  When  it  is  full,  it  is  very,  very  full;  wffien  it  is  low, 
Melbourne  stinks.  Mr.  Wilkins  gives  a  woodcut  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament— which,  by  the  way,  are  not  built  yet,  but  he  takes  the 
will  for  the  deed — and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  they  will  be 
worthy  of  the  many  fine  buildings  which  surround  them  and  of  the 
singularly  noble  site  at  the  summit  of  a  slope.  Still,  they  will  not 
ex<Tel  the  beautiful  Post  Office,  in  the  valley  below  them,  a 
building  in  better  taste  than  anything  set  up  in  London  since 
Wren’s  death ;  while  the  new  dome  will  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  Law  Courts  on  the  opposite  eminence.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  very 
loth  to  acknowledge  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  Australian 
rivers.  Victoria,  we  read,  “  is  little  favoured  with  natural  means 
of  internal  communication,  as  she  possesses  few  navigable  rivers. 

A  little  further  on  the  “  few  ”  is  explained  to  mean  two  only. 
The  Murray,  during  “  the  times  and  seasons  when  the  water 
in  the  river  is  of  sufficient  depth,”  is  partly  navigable,  but  is 
also  partly  not  in  Victoria.  The  Yarra  is  a  drawback  rather 
than  an  advantage  to  Melbourne,  as  it  is  shallow,  dirty,  and 
crooked,  while,  somewhat  like  the  Aide  in  Suffolk,  it  flows  neaily 
parallel  to  the  seashore  for  miles,  and  cuts  the  city  oft  from  the 
coast  at  Hobson’s  Bay.  Millions  are  being  spent  in  deepening  and 
straightening  its  channel.  Mr.  \\  ilkins  makes  no  allusion  that  we 
can  discover  to  the  fact  that  Tasmania  was  called  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  till  lately.  He  keeps,  also,  carefully  aloof  from  any  in¬ 
vidious  allusions  to  local  politics,  and  does  not  even  tell  us  which 
of  the  colonies  “  protect  ”  and  which  practise  Free-trade.  He  is 
evidently  much  exercised  in  his  mind  because  “  people  are  some¬ 
times  apt  to  dispute  whether  Australia  should  be  termed  an 
island  or  a  continent.”  He  is  all  for  the  more  dignified  form  of 
“  continent.”  If  Australia  is  an  island,  so  are  North  and  South 
America.  Moreover,  Australia  is  eleven  times  as  large  as  Borneo, 
the  island  next  to  it  in  size.  Whether  the  Australians  care  to 
call  their  country  an  island  or  a  continent  cannot  matter  much  to 
anybody ;  better,  perhaps,  to  be  the  largest  island  in  the  world 
than  the  fifth  and  smallest  continent.  But  its  great  size  muy  be 
realized  by  a  single  example  from  the  number  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s 
facts.  Children  in  Western  Australia  are  “just  beginning  school 
in  the  morning  when  those  wffio  live  on  the  east  coast  are  on  their 
way  home  to  dinner.”  Mr.  Wilkins  is  inclined  to  be  vague  as  to 
population  and  other  statistics  ;  and  his  excuse,  that  the  Census 
is  only  taken  once  in  ten  years,  is  not  sufficient.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  mention  the  alleged  intention,  of  New  South  Wales  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  name  of  Australia.  Victoria  and  Queens- 
lamfare  lucky  in  being  out  of  the  strife  and  provided  with  very 
suitable  names ;  but  South  Australia,  which  is  in  reality  not  so 
far  south  as  Victoria,  and  'Western  Australia,  which  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  New  South  Wales,  will  have  strong  cause 
to  quarrel.  "We  should  mention  that  Mr.  Wilkins’s  volume  is 
very  prettily  and  appropriately  illustrated,  and  that  it  takes  in 
New  Zealand,  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guiuea,  and  many  other 
places  “  that  lie  underneath  the  world,”  according  to  Hood.  The 
little  volume  will  prove  very  useful  for  the  teaching  of  Australian 
and  Australasian  geography,  while  there  is  much  in  it  of  a  kind 
generally  interesting.  Air.  Wilkins  s  account  ot  the  natuial 
history  of  “the  Continent”  is  necessarily  brief;  but  there  is  a 
woodcut  of  a  wombat  on  p.  39  which  for  sleepy  solemnity  would 
make  any  one  laugh.  It  is  admirably  engraved.  So  is  the 
picture  of  the  “  Duckbill.”  Zoologically  speaking,  to  describe  this 
animal  as  “  the  Platypus  or  Oriuthorhyncus,”  as  Air.  Wilkms 
does  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the 
students  for  whom  his  book  is  ostensibly  written. 

*  Australasia.  By  W.  Wilkins.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1888. 
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SOME  BOOKS  OF  VERSE.* 

PROFESSOR  PALGRAVE,  who  edits,  or  rather  introduces, 
a  selection  of  the  verse  of  his  friend  and  predecessor  in  the 
Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  has  discharged  a  rather  difficult  task 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  if  not  perhaps  with  perfect  in¬ 
genuousness.  The  late  Mr.  Shairp  was  a  naan  of  whom,  we 
believe,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  was  no  one  who  knew  him 
but  thought  and  spoke  well  of  him.  His  amiability  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  other  excellent  moral  qualities,  by  a  complete 
superiority  to  the  bumptiousness  and  the  faddish  heterodoxy 
which  were  the  curses  of  the  set  to  which  he  more  part  icularly 
belonged,  by  unfeigned  and  unpretentious  piety,  by  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  by  considerable  literary  accomplishment.  But  he  was 
not  a  very  strong  man  intellectually  ;  he  was  not  a  very  good 
critic  ;  and  most  assuredly  he  was  not  a  great  or  even  a 
good  poet.  If  a  most  thorough  affection  for  literature,  a 
sincere  love  for  nature  and  for  all  things  that  are  noble  and 
of  good  report,  and  a  constant  practice  of  verse  could  make 
a  man  a  poet,  Mr.  Shairp  would  have  been  one.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  can  no  more  make  a  poet  than  they  can 
make  a  man  seven  feet  high.  His  incapacities  of  creation 
naturally  coloured  his  faculties  of  appreciation,  and  when  we 
find  him  in  his  critical  work  insisting  that  the  expression  of 
certain  “  thrills,”  certain  “  glows,”  is  poetry,  without  apparently 
remembering  at  all  that  it  is  the  quality  of  the  expression  and 
not  the  expression  by  itself  that  is  poetical,  when  he  talks  of  the 
“  pure  ”  and  “  ornate  ”  styles,  and  so  forth,  we  perceive  not  a 
conscious — for  no  lionester  man  ever  lived — but  an  evident 
attempt  to  frame  a  theory  of  Poetics  under  which  his  own  work 
would  come  in.  How  difficult  it  would  be  to  let  him  come  in 
under  other  theories  we  are  dispensed  from  pointing  out  at  any 
great  length  by  certain  delicate  but  conclusive  admissions  of  his 
editor  and  panegyrist,  who  confesses  to  “  at  times  an  apparent 
carelessness  in  the  choice  of  words,  a  want  of  finish  in  style,  an 
absence  of  evenness  in  metrical  flow.”  In  other  words,  if  the 
reader  finds  poetry  in  Shairp,  he  must  be  content  to  find  it  solely 
or  almost  solely  in  the  thought,  not  in  the  expression  of  the 
thought.  And  we  frankly  admit  that  we  are  not  so  content.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  form  that  the  weakness  lies.  “  Glen  Desserav,” 
the  longest  poem,  is  in  form  a  weak  imitation  of  Scott.  For 
motive  it  has  nothing  but  that  sentimental  regret  for  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  the  Highlands  which  Scott,  with  all  his  intense  patriotic 
and  romantic  feeling,  was  too  much  of  an  historian  and  a  man  of 
judgment  not  largely  to  qualify  by  the  knowledge  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  that,  until  the  Highlands  were  depopulated,  nothing  but 
perpetual  and  internecine  war  kept  them  from  being  over- 
populated,  if  even  that  did.  If  the  verse  were  more  vigorous  or 
the  thought  j  uster,  we  might  put  up  with  one  of  them  by  itself,  but 
amiable  wrongheadedness  expressed  in  such  lines  as 

And  cairns  of  forgotten  battles 

(which  is  intended  to  be  scanned  trochaically,  not  anapaestically, 
as  it  fairly  might  be)  is  not  enticing.  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  poem 
entitled  “  Balliol  Scholars  ”  (which  acquired  additional  interest 
from  the  lamented  death  of  one  of  its  subjects,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  just  after  the  publication  of  this  volume),  there  is  real 
value  of  matter,  but  the  form  is  still  very  defective.  Of  Shaiip’s 
attempts  at  poems  in  Scotch  Professor  Palgrave  speaks  warmly  ; 
but  we  confess  that  some  study  of  and  great  affection  for  Burns 
and  Hogg  and  others  dispose  us  to  see  in  “  The  Hairst  Rig  ” 
nothing  but  an  easy  enough  cento  of  stock  phrases.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  in  the  volume  is  “  Loch  Torridon,”  where  the  grandeur 
of  the  author’s  favourite  Highland  scenery  striking  in  with  the 
reverent  mysticism  of  his  mind  has  for  once  produced  a  real 
unison.  Indeed,  we  are  sincerely  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
better  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  a  true  case  of 

All’  alta  fantasia  qui  mancb  possa, 

and  that  is  always  a  melancholy  thing  where  it  really  exists,  and 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mighty  poet  who  wrote  it,  only  in  his 
own  imagination. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  exhibits  himself  in  this  volume  as  a  very 
Sturm-und-Drangy  bard.  We  have  rarely  known  such  active, 
not  to  say  acrobatic,  lovers  as  he  and  his  fair  ones  appear  to  be. 
In  one  poem  the  young  lady  first  “  returned  his  kiss  and  kindling 
at  the  touch  Threw  her  wild  arms  around  his  neck,  and  pressed 
His  lips  to  hers.”  Shortly  afterwards  he  “  met  her  flying  With 
open  arms  into  whose  happy  clasp  Surprised  she  fell.”  Another 
person  describes  how  “  with  that  wild  rush  you  loved  so  well 
I  threw  My  arms  around  you.”  This  gymnastic  rape-of-the- 
Sabines  kind  of  love-making  may  be  all  very  well  once  in  a  way  ; 
but  we  confess  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  like  things 
done  more  piano,  more  gently.  However,  taste  is  free.  Again, 
Mr.  Brooke  sometimes  makes  mistakes  of  fact.  We  can  assure 
him  that  the  laird  in  “  The  Crofter’s  Wife  ”  did  not  behave  at  all 
as  represented  in  that  poem  (which,  by  the  way,  is  “  after  ” 
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Rizpah ).  On  the  contrary,  he  put  up  for  a  long  time  with  her 
husband’s  defaultings  of  rent,  and  gave  them  plenty  of  assistance 
when  they  were  ill.  Moreover,  the  family  made  what  was  for 
them  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  wicked  sportsmen  whom 
Mr.  Brooke  denounces ;  and,  when  there  was  talk  of  distraint  at 
last  and  after  much  long-suffering,  before  they  made  the  money 
up  (as  Mr.  Brooke  confesses  they  did),  the  factor  offered  to  take 
their  stock  at  quite  a  handsome  valuation  (see  Crofters’  Commis¬ 
sion  Reports  passim ).  Still,  with  all  these  little  drawbacks, 
there  is  often  life  and  movement  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  verse,  and  it  is 
fluent  and  harmonious  enough — greatly  superior  in  general  moyens 
to  Mr.  Shairp’s.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  imitative.  The  echo  of 
the  laureate  above  referred  to  is  constant — “  Boras,”  “  Brooks,” 
and  so  forth,  meeting  us  under  other  names  at  every  turn  ;  while 
the  very  phrase  is  often,  so  to  speak,  cast  in  a  mould.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  very  first  page  we  find — 

And  found  her  lovelier  than  a  summer  wood 
Gay  with  the  singing  of  a  thousand  birds. 

Now  this  is  pretty  enough.  But,  unluckily,  a  certain  great  poet 
many  years  ago  wrote — 

Oh  !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  with  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 

Evidently  this  sort  of  thing  is  endless  ;  wre  shall  have—. 

Oh  !  thou  art  sweeter  than  a  china  cup 
Cloyed  with  the  sugar  of  a  thousand  lumps  ; 
or, 

And  found  him  rawer  than  a  truant  boy 
Sore  with  the  swishing  of  a  thousand  rods, 

And  so  on,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  is  a  little  rash,  too,  for 
a  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  make  “recapture”  rhyme  to 
“  rapture.”  Still  there  is  some  pretty  verse  here. 

Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt’s  volume  is  much  smaller,  and  gene¬ 
rally  much  less  ambitious  than  either  of  these.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  in  a  wav  of  its  own  it  is  not  much  more  successful 
than  either.  The  elaborate  pieces  on  the  Holy  Land  with  which 
it  opens  are  not  much  more  than  respectable  exercises  in  a  kind 
of  conjuring  where  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  “not  the  magician.”  But 
three  little  lines  of  the  piece  entitled  “Bendemere  Stream” 
(which  is  being  interpreted  the  Cherwell,  and  not  the' 
Chenvell) : — 

Which  sings  as  it  flows 
By  willow  and  rose, 

Over  all  things  lost,  and  dead,  and  dear 

are  as  simple  as  they  are  true  in  music  and  in  matter,  and  the 
whole  poem  is  not  unworthy  of  them.  There  is  good,  too,  in 
“  Ileautontimoroumenos  ”  and  others.  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  most 
at  home  in  lighter  verse,  which  has  a  touch  of  Praed  and  a  touch 
of  Whyte-Melville,  in  the  pathetic  but  by  no  means  maudlin 
history  of  the  little  cur  Tiny,  in  “  The  Glory  of  Motion,”  a  gooff 
hunting  piece,  and  still  more  in  “  Penelope  Ann  ”  : — 

You  may  go  the  short  road  with  that  lady 
The  customer’s  way,  very  straight, 

While  the  devious,  the  prudent,  the  shady 
Edge  off  to  be  squeezed  through  a  gate. 

“Old  Loves ”  lias  a  capital  Praedo-Swinburnian  canter: — 

One  glows  over  beauty  in  splendour, 

One  melts  over  beauty  in  tears, 

But  a  witch — like  her  sister  of  Endor — 

Is  beauty  that’s  grown  into  years. 

All  these  are  of  a  stamp  which  we  own  we  like,  though  it  may 
not  be  very  original  or  very  lofty. 

In  Poems  in  Many  Lands  and  Fed  a  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  did  some 
pretty  verse ;  and  he  has  done  some  more  pretty  verse  in  The 
Unknoion  Madonna.  But  we  do  not  observe  any  particular  sign 
of  growth  in  him,  and  we  are  half  inclined  to  think  that,  if  he  is 
as  sensible  a  man  as  we  take  him  for,  he  will  soon  make  up  his 
mind  to  survive  quietly  the,  in  99,999  cases  out  of  100,000,  in¬ 
evitable  dying  of  the  poet  who  has  to  die  young,  unless  the  gods 
do  not  love  the  man  that  survives.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Rodd  has 
taken  to  translating  Heine — a  parlous  sign.  It  is  not  merely 
parlous  because  the  translations  are  generally  (Mr.  Rodd’s,  we 
must  admit,  are  not  worse,  but  rather  better,  than  others)  by  no 
means  good ;  but  for  a  much  more  dangerous  reason — the  con¬ 
scientious  reader  takes  down  his  Heine,  however  well  he  may 
know  it,  to  compare  notes,  and  then  it  is  all  over  with  the  trans¬ 
lator.  For  who  will  read  translations  unless  he  cares  for  poetry, 
and  who  that  cares  for  poetry  can  read  anything  after  Heine  ? 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

The  world  is  dull,  the  world  is  blind, 

More  tasteless  every  day  ; 

It  gives  you  no  good  name,  my  child, 

And  has  a  deal  to  say. 

The  world  is  dull,  the  world  is  blind. 

And  must  judge  you  amiss  ; 

The  world  has  never  known  the  fire. 

The  sweetness,  of  your  kiss. 

That  is  Mr.  Rodd,  “pretty  enough,  very  pretty,”  as  that  olff 
shrew  of  a  Grandmother  remarks.  But  this  is  Heine,  “  all  air 
and  fire  ” : — 

Die  IVelt  ist  dumm,  die  Welt  ist  blind, 

Wird  taglich  abgeschmackter ! 

Sie  spricht  von  dir,  mein  schiines  Kind : 

Du  hast  keinen  guten  Charakter. 

Die  Welt  ist  dumm,  die  Welt  ist  blind, 

Und  dich  wird  sie  immer  verkennen  ; 

Sie  weiss  nicht,  wie  suss  deine  Kiisse  sind, 

Und  wie  sie  beseligend  brennen. 
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Five  thousand  pounds  of  copper — not  a  bad  thing  in  these  syndi¬ 
cate  days — to  the  man  who  can  translate  that  last  line. 

The  three  last  hooks  on  our  list  we  must  be  excused  for  treat¬ 
ing  rather  rapidly.  In  doing  so  we  fear  we  shall  deepen  the  bad 
opinion  which  Mr.  Aston  Clair  has  of  the  critic,  whom  he 
addresses  as  “  Thou  fool !  ”  and  as  “  A  burrowing  ferret,”  whom 
he  asks  whether  he  has  nothing  but  “  caw  ”  and  “  crake  ”  and  a 
curst  “analytic”  (“analytic,”  by  the  way,  does  not  rhyme  to 
“  synthetic,”  but  there  we  are  cawing  and  craking),  and  so 
forth.  What  may  have  excited  this  noble  rage  we  know  not. 
Mr.  Clair  is  able  to  quote  some  pretty  things  from  critics  about 
his  former  book,  and  there  is  nothing  worse  to  be  said  of  the 
present  than  that  it  is  very  well  intentioned  and  very  imitative. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  scanty,  ambitious,  and  effusive.  In  a  piece 
headed  “Bridal  Night”  he  describes  the  situation  as  “under  far- 
spreading  branches  clad  with  fruited  stars  ”  (which  we  cannot 
think  a  suitable  “  mounting  ”  for  the  scene),  and  rather  unreason¬ 
ably  bids  the  lady 

Heed  not  the  dews  that  gather  in  thy  hair. 

But  what  if  she  had  answered  stichomythically,  as  she  certainly 
would  both  in  reason  and  in  a  Greek  tragedy, 

Thence  come  the  colds  that  gather  in  the  head  ? 

Mr.  Heckethorn’s  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  being  written 
in  almost  pure  doggrel.  Discussing  our  British  Solomon,  he 
writes : — 

A  physical  abortment, 

Corrupt  in  heart  and  mind. 

Of  vices  an  assortment 

Throughout  his  life  we  "find. 

Vile  bishops  fed  his  vanity 
And  his  rapacious  lust : 

Before  his  fierce  insanity 
The  nation  licked  the  dust. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Heckethorn,  like  Mr.  Clair,  has  a 
bad  opinion  of  critics  (perhaps  with  cause),  that  he  considers 
Homer  and  Virgil  to  have  told  “  childish  stories,  ’  Milton  to  be  a 
mixture  of  rant  and  cant,  Dante  to  be  compact  of  “  chilly  religio- 
politics”  (the  chilliness  of  Nessiin  maggior  dolore  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  passages  is  really  a  trouvaille),  and  Lord  Tennyson 
to  be  guilty  of  “  rant  and  bleat.”  But  then  Mr.  Heckethorn  is, 
we  learn,  “  mated  to  the  Muse,”  and  these  other  fellows,  of  course, 
were  not. 


MALCOLM'S  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA.* 

THE  late  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this 
century  went  three  times  to  Persia  as  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  Of  his  diplomatic  skill,  of  his 
unfailing  tact  and  good  humour,  of  his  rivalry  with  Sir  Harford 
Jones,  and  of  all  the  other  interesting  incidents  of  his  mission  to 
the  Shah-in-Shah,  ample  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  Life  and  Correspondence  by  the  late  Sir  Johnjvaye. 
Malcolm  was  a  versatile  man,  full  of  intelligence  and  quick  in 
observation,  and  in  his  leisurely  progress  through  divers  provinces 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  in  iSio,  he  saw  so  much  of  the  people  and 
acquired  such  abundance  of  materials  that  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  a  History  of  Persia  about  the  year  1815.  This  splendid 
work,  in  two  bulky  quartos,  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  is  now  only  to  bo  found  in  such  libraries 
as  the  India  Office,  the  Athenceum  Club,  and  a  few  others.  It 
begins  with  Kaiomurs  and  Jamshid,  and  comes  down  to  Fath’  Ali, 
who  was  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  Malcolm’s  last  visit.  It  is 
significant  that,  though  in  the  first  volume  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  Zohak  and  Rustum,  Ardeshir  diraz-dast,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ArtaxerxesLongimanus,  and  other  celebrated  personages,  there 
is  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  Xerxes  and  his  defeat  by  the  Greeks. 
It  seems  that  Malcolm’s  work  has  been  translated  into  Persian  by 
a  native  gentleman  known  as  Mirza  Hairat,  and  that  it  has  lately 
attracted  the  notice  of  civil  and  military  officers,  in  whom  the 
acquisition  of  Persian  has  been  stimulated  by  recent  political 
events.  Accordingly,  Major  M.  II.  Court,  already  known  as  the 
translator  of  divers  Urdu  works  proposed  for  the  candidates 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  for  the  new  school  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Oxford,  has  thought  fit  to  retranslate  the  version 
of  Mirza  Hairat.  The  editor  has,  with  sound  judgment,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  the  second  volume,  by  far  the  most  instructive 
part  of  Malcolm’s  work.  It  contains  the  reigns  of  the  Afghan 
monarchs  who  assumed  the  title  of  Kings  of  Persia,  the  Indian 
invasion  and  barbarities  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  biographies 
of  Lutf  Ali,  Karim  Khan,  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  and  others 
more  or  less  known  to  Oriental  scholars.  But  it  also  gives  us 
Malcolm’s  delightful  pictures  of  Persian  manners  and  customs; 
his  notices  of  the  climate,  fruits,  and  productions  ;  and  his 
opinion  of  the  Oriental  character,  always  clear,  never  intemperate, 
and  generally  fair  and  just.  Kaye  in  his  biography  only  touches 
incidentally  on  Malcolm’s  literary  pursuits.  Malcolm  himself 
in  his  letters  speaks  of  his  Assistants  as  more  finished  Persian 
scholars  than  himself,  and  he  gracefully  acknowledges  the  help 
given  him  by  Mr.  Bruce,  then  our  Resident  at  Bushire,  and  by 

*  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  ( Modern ),  Edited  and  Adapted  to  the 
Persian  Translation  of  Mirza  Hairat.  With  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  II.  Court,  15th  Bengal  Cavalry,  Translator  of  the 
Araish-i-Mahfil,  Nasr-be-Nazir,  and  Selections  from  the  Kulliyat-i-Sauda. 
Lahore:  printed  at  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  Press.  1888. 


two  promising  officers,  Captain  Grant  and  Captain  Christie.  The 

former  was  murdered  by  some  wild  tribes,  and  the  latter  fell  in  a 
fight  between  the  Russians  and  Persians.  Malcolm  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  made  good  and  rapid  progress  in  Persian.  He 
corrected  bis  faulty  pronunciation  acquired  from  Indian  Munshis. 
Manuscripts  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  listened  to  long 
stories  on  the  journey  and  in  camp.  He  mastered  the  minute 
points  of  courtly  etiquette,  and  on  a  long  march  between  Shiraz 
in  the  month  of  April  and  Baghdad  in  October,  he  conversed, 
hunted,  made  notes,  and  looked  on  the  country  with  the  eye  of_  a 
scholar,  an  administrator,  and  a  diplomatist.  On  his  return,  in 
addition  to  his  History,  he  published  anonymously  two  small 
volumes  entitled  Sketches  of  Persia,  which  for  humorous  anecdote 
and'  descriptive  power  are  worth  a  good  number  of  magazine 
articles  from  the  pens  of  advanced  and  thoughtful  personages  of 
our  own  time. 

Major  Court  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  by  his 
self-imposed  task.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  re-edit  Malcolm, 
but  Malcolm  as  he  was  presented  to  Persian  readers  by  the  flowing 
style  of  Mirza  Hairat.  The  term  Mirza,  by  the  way,  when  prefixed 
to  any  name,  means  secretary  or  clerk ;  when  it  follows  the  name 
it  indicates  a  nobleman  or  prince.  This  gentleman  is  evidently 
one  of  the  Ahl-i-Kalam  or  men  of  the  pen.  The  Mirza  has,  it 
seems,  allowed  himself  some  little  license  and  has  omitted  many 
of  Malcolm's  remarks.  Possibly  they  were  uncomplimentary, 
and  their  publication  would  have  entailed  unpleasant  consequences. 
Major  Court  reproduces  them  in  footnotes  ;  but  the  Mirza  s  omis¬ 
sions  have  been  so  frequent  and  bulky  that  in  some  pages  these 
supplementary  notes  quite  outflank  the  text.  In  other  instances 
the  Persian  is  not  quite  accurate,  and  Major  Court  has  given  a 
literal  translation  and  has  told  us  what  Malcolm  really  meant  and 
said.  With  this  explanation,  the  volume,  which  has  been  printed 
at  Lahore,  may  be  consulted  with  profit,  and  will  serve  the  double 
object  of  assisting  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
the  study  of  the  most  polished  and  practical  language  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  of  disseminating  sound  and  correct  ideas  as  to  the  real 
effect  of  Mahommedan  rule  in  Persia  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  epitomize  the  careers  of  the  various 
Begs,  Khans,  and  Sheikhs  who  took  prominent  parts  in  the  sieges, 
raids,  campaigns,  reprisals,  usurpations,  revolutions,  and  other 
incidents  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Oriental  monarchies  seem  everywhere  to  move  in  the  same  grooves. 
Perhaps  the  blinding  needle  was  used  more  cruelly  and  frequently 
in  Persia  than  in  India,  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  tortures, 
the  bastinado,  and  the  assassinations  of  rivals  and  relatives. 
Malcolm  was  never  indisposed  to  look  out  for  the  better  or  the 
less  repulsive  features  of  the  Eastern  potentate.  He  could  quote 
Hafiz  and  Firdusi ;  meet  the  astuteness  of  a  Minister  with  a  smile 
or  a  jest ;  make  the  most  of  good  qualities ;  and  allow  for  the 
inevitable  dead  weight  of  despotism  in  arresting  progress  and 
stereotyping  deceit  and  fraud.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  this  first-class  Anglo-Indian  diplomatist,  who, 
as  his  biographer  says  of  him,  “  was  neither  too  native  nor  too 
European.  He  understood  the  native  character,  and  he  could 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  natives  ;  but  he  never  fell  into 
native  habits.”  Malcolm  thus  sums  up  the  case  against  Islam  : — 

There  is  no  example,  during  more  than  twelve  centuries,  of  any  Moham¬ 
medan  nation  having  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  t  he 
inhabitants  of  all  those  countries  who  have  adopted  this  religion  have  in¬ 
variably  been  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  an  arbitrary  and  unsettled  rule. 
Many  reasons  have  been  urged  to  account  for  this  remarkable  and  striking 
fact,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent  are  the  example  of  the  Prophet  of 
Arabia  and  the  character  of  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  his  faith. 

Arthur  Stanley,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  tells  us  that  the 
Headmaster,  after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of 
the  Scripture  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  would  say,  as  he 
opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  “  Now  we  shall  see  what  it  was.” 
If  any  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  with  which  two  pugnacious  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  recently  edified  the  world,  he  has 
only  to  consult  the  pages  of  Malcolm.  There  he  will  at  once  see 
what  Islam  was,  is,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  be.  A 
correct  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  fundamental  tenets  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mahommedanism,  its  De.cn  or  faith,  its  Shariat  or 
Canonical  Law,  and  of  the  radical  distinctions  between  Shias  and 
Sunis,  is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-second  and  following  chapters 
of  this  volume.  The  fasts  and  festivals,  the  paramount  duty  of 
almsgiving,  the  rules  as  to  conversion,  the  doctrines  of  tour 
eminent  lawyers,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  famous  sects  of  Sufis, 
are  admirably  described  and  explained.  Against  the  correctness  of 
this  description  Mirza  Hairat,  apparently,  has  no  word  to  say. 
But,  excellent  as  are  these  portions  of  the  book,  we  prefer  to  hear 
about  the  revenue,  the  internal  administration,  the  authority  of 
local  governors,  the  climate,  and  the  social  life.  Never  while  in 
high  office  in  India  did  Malcolm  plan  and  carry  out  in  detail  a 
Revenue  Settlement  as  Munro  did  in  Madras.  Let  his  general 
experience  must  have  enabled  him  to  catch  the  salient  points  of 
the  Persian  assessment  on  land.  He  estimated  the  regular  revenue 
at  three  millions  of  our  money.  Recent  inquirers,  by  the  way, 
have  cut  down  this  estimate  to  two  millions.  A  large  portion  of 
the  land  was  held  directly  from  the  Crown ;  and,  after  a  suitable 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  production  and  reaping,  the  crop  at  harvest¬ 
time  was  divided  between  the  Shah  and  the  cultivator,  equally 
or  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  for  the  Crown.  Though  Malcolm 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  was  fair  and  the  terms 
equitable  to  the  Ryot,  it  is  very  obvious  that  it  afforded  the  tax- 
collector  splendid  opportunities  to  worry  and  defraud  the  peasantry. 
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Other  lands  not  held  by  the  Crown  were  subjected  to  divers  imposts. 
Merchandise  and  goods  were  taxed,  and  so  was  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  wTere  fixed  imposts  on  shops,  mills,  baths,  bazaars, 
and  caravanserais.  Malcolm,  while  praising  these  principles  ot 
taxation  as  just  and  moderate,  easy  of  application,  and  generally 
understood,'  is  compelled  to  admit  that  their  merit  was  nullified 
by  the  levy  of  a  variety  of  extra  cesses,  and  by  the  custom  of  re¬ 
ceiving  presents  from  Governors  of  provinces,  Ministers  of  State, 
Chiefs  of  pastoral  tribes,  and  other  officers,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
Then  there  is  a  special  iniquity  called  Sadir,  literally  what  flows, 
is  produced,  or  springs  up.  Practically  it  is  an  extraordinary  call 
for  money  whenever  the  sovereign  needs  an  addition  to  his  army, 
a  new  palace,  an  aqueduct,  commissariat  for  troops  on  a  march, 
presents  for  a  foreign  mission,  a  royal  marriage,  and  any  other 
seasonable  or  unseasonable  expenditure.  The  amount  received 
from  this  source  is  set  down  at  three  millions  more,  making  the 
total  revenue  about  six  millions  in  Malcolm's  time.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  whether  the  original  settlement  of  the  Land-tax  was  or 
was  not  made  “by  Naushirvan  the  Just,”  the  incidence  of  the 
Sadir  is  quite  sufficient  to  preclude  any  progress,  development,  or 
accumulation  of  individual,  local,  or  national  wealth.  Malcolm 
never  minimizes  the  Fersian  despotism  or  glosses  over  its  palpable 
horrors;  but  he  discovers  some  check  on  the  action  of  the 
sovereign,  in  a  sort  of  half-expressed  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
existence  of  the  Urf  or  customary  law.  Property  reserved  for 
colleges,  mosques,  and  tombs  was  also  considered  sacred  ;  and  if 
the  king's  power  is  arbitrary  and  unlimited,  he  is  still  the  fountain 
of  mercy,  the  source  of  honour,  and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
Those  who  lived  under  his  very  eye  at  the  capital  were  not  so 
badlv  off  as  the  subjects  of  a  distant  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Irak 
or  Khorassan.  Even  in  remote  provinces  the  position  of  a  Persian 
Verres  was  not  always  pleasant  or  safe.  And  between  the  lower 
orders  who  could  be  mercilessly  squeezed  and  the  plundering 
Viceroy  who  might  at  any  moment  be  unseated  by  the  intrigues 
of  private  enemies  at  the  capital,  there  were  certain  intermediate 
agents  corresponding  to  the  Collectors  and  Tahsildars  of  India, 
whose  position  was  thought  far  worse.  When  the  Governor- 
General  of  Farswasata  loss  howtopunish  a  very  notorious  offender 
who  had  at  last  been  apprehended,  one  of  those  venerable  and  wise 
noblemen  who  in  every  Eastern  apologue  or  tale  are  found  to  say 
the  pithy  sayings  at  the  right  moment,  recommended  that  the 
criminal  should  be  made  “manager  of  a  district  in  Fars.”  “  I  can 
conceive  no  crime,”  he  said,  “  for  which  such  an  appointment 
would  not  be  an  adequate  punishment.” 

Malcolm's  remarks  on  the  climate,  the  delicious  fruits,  the 
rivulets  and  channels  of  limpid  water,  the  orchards  and  flower- 
gardens,  the  avenues  of  fine  trees  in  particular  spots,  have  been  all 
confirmed  by  more  recent  travellers.  The  tract  below  Shiraz  is 
exposed  to  the  Simum  or  hot  wind  and  to  clouds  of  impalpable 
sand.  Teheran,  to  the  north,  is  subject  to  violent  alternations  of 
cold  and  heat.  But  Isfahan,  though  rather  hot  in  midsummer, 
enjoys  a  delightful  temperature  for  many  months  in  the  year. 
The  rains  are  never  heavy.  The  snow  never  lies  long  on  the 
ground.  The  sky  has  the  largior  cctlier  and  the  purpureum  lumen 
of  Virgil.  Metal  once  polished  is  never  corroded  by  rust,  and  the 
seasons  recur  with  a  delightful  regularity.  Even  in  May  and 
June  the  thermometer  falls  to  56°  in  the  night,  and  only  rises 
above  85°  for  a  few  hours  in  the  daytime.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  this  climate  does  not  characterize  Azerbijan  with  its 
forests  and  rivers,  or  Ivhorassan  with  its  hot  winds  and  waves  of 
red  sand.  But  neither  the  pure  air,  nor  the  luscious  fruits,  nor 
the  sparkling  rivulets,  nor  the  equally  sparkling  conversation  of 
intelligent  and  educated  Persians,  could  blind  Malcolm  to  the  fact 
that  for  many  generations  there  had  been  no  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  He  says  pithily  that  for  some  ten  centuries 
Persia  has  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  great  improvements,  but 
has  remained  quite  stationary.  Its  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  just  what  they  were  in  ancient  times  ;  silks  and  wool,  cotton 
and  nuts,  assafostida,  brocades,  swords  and  cannon,  ornaments  and 
enamelled  china.  “  Nothing,”  the  author  adds,  “  can  exceed  the 
politeness  and  good  manners  of  the  higher  ranks ;  and  in  their 
social  hours,  when  formality  is  banished,  their  conversation  is 
delightful.”  The  contrast  between  a  well-cooked  dinner  with  a 
Persian  Amir  and  the  formal  visit  in  India  from  a  Nawab  or  Raja 
must  have  struck  Malcolm  forcibly,  though  probably  few  Indian 
officials  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  art  of  getting  at  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  of  feudatories  and  petty  chiefs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Kaye 
mentions  an  official  legacy  left  by  Malcolm  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Residents,  Political  Agents,  and  representatives  at  native  Courts, 
in  the  shape  of  “  Notes  of  Instructions  to  Assistants  aud  Officers.” 
It  were  well  if  they  could  be  reprinted  and  circulated.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  when  Kaye  wrote  in  1856,  this  State 
Paper  is  not  now  either  “  largely  quoted  or  generally  read.” 

Major  Court  has  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  work  by  quotations 
from  several  of  the  most  esteemed  poets  of  Persia  and  by  illustra¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  Vizir  of  Laukuran  and  other  works.  The 
translation  given  from  the  Shahnamah  quite  bears  out  Walter 
Scott’s  remark  that  some  of  that  poem  of  Firdusi  “  must  be  very 
fine.”  Malcolm  while  staying  at  Abbotsford  had  recited  portions 
of  it  to  the  great  novelist.  Major  Court  also  gives  a  translation  of 
the  well-known  Taza-ba-Taza  song  of  Hafiz  ;  we  have  just  room 
for  the  first  couplet :  — 

Sing  me  a  lay,  sweet  bard,  I  sue :  once  and  again,  anew,  anew  ; 

Seek  for  me  wine’s  heart-opening  dew :  once  and  again,  anew,  anew. 
This  is  spirited  and  not  very  unlike  the  original.  But  Hafiz  is 
as  difficult  a  task  for  the  translator  as  Horace  himself.  A  resort 


to  Hafiz  in  order  to  ascertain  future  events  is,  like  a  reference  to 
the  Sortes  Virgilianee,  a  fashion  in  the  East  to  this  day.  We  shall 
conclude  by  giving  one  or  two  anecdotes  from  those  with  which 
Malcolm  has  enlivened  his  History  without  impairing  its  “  dignity.” 
Malcolm  was  encamped  near  a  wild  tribe,  one  of  whom  mounted 
his  horse,  and  with  his  greyhound  caught  a  hare.  “  You  cannot 
eat  the  hare,”  said  Malcolm,  “  as  you  know  it  is  makruh  or 
abominable.”  “  Do  you  think,”  the  hunter  replied,  “  that  I 
would  have  hazarded  my  life  and  half  killed  my  horse  and  my 
dog  to  be  deterred  after  all  by  what  some  fool  of  a  Mulla  has  said, 
from  eating  the  hare  ?  I  will  eat  it,  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  eat 
his  father.”  A  Kurd  of  some  respectability  observed  that  his 
tribe  resembled  Europeans  more  than  Mahommedans,  because,  he 
added,  “  we  eat  of  hog’s  flesh,  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no  prayers.” 
Possibly  Englishmen  travelling  in  these  countries  observe  the 
Scriptural  direction  to  pray  in  secret.  But  whoever  visits  this 
land  of  roses  and  melons,  poetry  and  good  cookery,  and  writes 
about  it,  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  come  near  Malcolm  in  correct 
observation  and  descriptive  power.  Perhaps  we  may  look  for 
something  in  due  time  from  the  accomplished  diplomatist  who  has 
just  gone  to  Teheran. 


REYNELL  TAYLOR.* 

QUOTING  Dr.  Johnson’s  saying  that  nobody  can  write  the 
life  of  a  man  unless  he  has  lived  with  him,  Mr.  E.  Gambier 
Parry  confesses  that  he  never  knew  General  Reynell  Taylor,  and, 
indeed,  met  him  but  once.  There  are  ways  and  means,  however, 
of  minimizing  the  disability  referred  to,  and  they  are  employed 
with  success  in  Mr.  Parry’s  biography.  Reynell  Taylor  was  a 
notable  figure  among  the  “  soldier  politicians  of  the  Lawrence 
school,”  as  Mr.  Parry  calls  the  famous  men  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  government  of  the 
Punjab.  The  fame  of  these  men  belongs  to  history,  and  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  personal  and  objective  study  of 
the  biographer.  Separated  though  they  were  at  times  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  the  lives  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  “  assistants,” 
as  they  are  styled  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Kaye,  were  spent  in 
following  one  and  the  same  aim.  They  were  all  alike  engaged, 
as  others  were  before  them,  in  the  work  of  consolidating 
our  empire  in  India.  “  Collected  under  one  administration,”  says 
Lawrence,  they  “  were  worth  double  and  treble  the  number  of 
men  taken  at  haphazard.  Each  was  a  good  man ;  the  most  were 
excellent  officers.”  To  name  one  is  to  suggest  another,  and  so 
on  with  the  whole  company — George  Lawrence,  Macgregor, 
Edwardes,  Lumsden,  Nicholson,  Taylor,  and  the  rest.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  biographer  must  to  a  certain  extent  disregard 
the  ordinary  distinctions  between  history  and  biography,  and  an 
important  portion  of  Mr.  Parry’s  volume — that  which  deals  with, 
the  first  twelve  years  of  Reynell  Taylor’s  career — possesses 
genuine  historical  value,  just  as  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  his  well- 
known  Lives,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  his  admirable  Life  of 
Lord  Laivrence,  are  historians.  This  aspect  of  Mr.  Parry’s  work, 
though  it  is  second  to  that  which  comprehends  the  biographer’s 
method  and  its  results,  cannot  in  the  circumstances  be  ignored, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  commend  the  book  from  both  points 
of  view.  The  various  military  expeditions  in  which  ReynellTaylor 
was  concerned,  the  political  missions  and  administration-work 
in  which  his  success  was  fully  as  remarkable  as  his  skill  and 
courage  in  the  field,  are  described  in  a  series  of  clear  and  animated 
chapters.  Nor  is  Mr.  Parry  less  successful  in  his  portraiture  of 
the  simple-minded,  chivalrous  soldier  who  was  called  by  one 
great  general  in  India  “the  Bayard  of  the  Punjab,”  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  their  ferishta,  or  good  angel. 
And  that  these  terms  of  praise  are  not  made  of  strong  words 
with  little  meaning  is  abundantly  evident  even  to  the  least  care¬ 
ful  reader  of  Mr.  Parry’s  book.  Among  all  who  knew  Reynell 
Taylor  in  the  Punjab,  those  now  departed  and  those  who  yet 
remain,  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Sir  Richard  Pollock,  the 
testimony  is  to  the  same  effect.  Such  criticism  as  we  have  in 
the  volume  is  contained  in  Taylor’s  letters,  and,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  infrequent  and  unaffected.  A  good  example  of 
manly  self-criticism  may  be  cited  in  the  correspondence  with 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  (ch.  v.),  in  which  the  young  officer — he 
was  only  five-and-twenty — laments  his  diffidence  in  the  matter 
of  accepting  fresh  and  undivided  responsibility.  From  his  diary 
it  is  clear  that  he  soon  regretted  the  confession,  and  the  'weak¬ 
ness,  if  such  it  was,  was  never  again  a  source  of  trouble. 

Reynell  Taylor  was  one  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  long 
settled  at  West  Ogwell,  near  Denbury,  and  many  are  the  allusions 
in  his  letters  from  Lidia  to  the  beautiful  county  in  which  his 
boyhood  was  spent.  Like  a  good  cricketer,  he  never  forgot 
Teignbridge,  and  was  delighted  by  his  election  to  that  famous 
club  on  his  final  return  to  England  in  1877.  In  one  of  his  lively 
accounts  of  sporting  expeditions  in  the  North-West  he  likens  the 
scenery  to  the  valley  at  Bradley  woods.  His  diary  of  events 
that  followed  the  outbreak  at  Mooltan  in  1849  contains  a 
humorous  description  of  a  too-frank  chief  gunner  who  insisted 
upon  demonstrating  “  before  the  multitude  ”  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  three  guns  with  which  Reynell  Taylor  and 
his  small  force  laid  siege  to  Lukkee.  “  If,”  writes  Taylor, 
“  the  gun  had  been  made  of  Bovey  pottery  brassed  over,  he 
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ought  at  any  rate  to  liave  kept  it  quiet.”  The  story  of 
this  successful  siege — one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in 
Punjab  warfare — is  excellent  reading.  It  was  in  1840,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  that  Taylor  left  England  for  Calcutta,  and  was 
temporarily  attached  to  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Bareilly.  He 
took  part  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  in  1843-4,  as  adjutant  to 
the  Body  Guard  of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  ilardinge, 
and  in  the  first  Sikh  war  was  severely  wounded  at  Moodkee, 
and  incapacitated  from  further  action  in  the  war.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  encounter  with  the  Sikh  horsemen  on  this  occasion 
is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  stirring  imaginable.  From  this 
date  his  career  and  progress  were  rapid  and  assured.  After 
the  engagement  at  Sobraon,  which  closed  the  war,  lie  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Colonel  Dixon,  at  Ajmere,  in  a  political 
capacity,  and  in  1847  entered  upon  a  wider  field  of  activity 
in  the  Punjab,  at  Peshawur,  and  afterwards  as  Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  important  frontier  district  of  Bunnoo.  During 
the  Mutiny  he  was  stationed  at  Dhurmsala,  .in  the  Kangra 
Valley,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Derajat.  His  successful  administration  at  Derah  Ishmael  Khan, 
his  admirable  conduct  of  the  Muhsood  expedition,  and  liis 
services  in  the  Umbeylah  war  under  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
are  convincingly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Parry  s  narrative.  A  or  is 
it  necessary  here  to  add  anything  to  the  excellent  account  of 
Beynell  Taylor’s  administration  of  the  Umballa  and  Umritsur 
divisions,  which  occupied  the  last  years  of  an  active  and  varied 
life.  The  story  of  that  life  was  well  worth  telling,  and  the 
record  is  full  of  interest. 


TIIOT1L* 

WHY  did  not  Thoth  come  out  sooner?  Thoth  is  so  good  — 
and  so  short— that  it  might  conceivably  have  been  the 
Book  of  the  Season.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  read  Thoth  as  to 
ask  “Have  you  read  Thoth?”  People  who  dearly  love  a 
romance,  impossibilhnn  cupitores ,  will  here  find  what  they  like. 
People  who  prefer  to  muddle  their  time  away  on  “  problems  ” 
will  discover  in  Thoth  materials  whereon  to  be  thoughtful  for  a 
month.  Yret  the  problems  are  not  obtrusive— a  mere  novel- 
reader  might  devour  the  little  volume  and  never  discover  that 
“  these  things  are  a  mystery.”  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  feel 
that  Thoth  deserves  at  least  the  cautious  recommendation 
“  people  who  like  this  kind  of  thing  will  find  the  book  just  the 
kind  of  thing  they  like.”  Mere  gratitude  for  an  uncommonly 
agreeable  hour  ensures  at  least  this  amount  of  praise  for  the 
hook.  The  beauty  of  Thoth  is  that  you  never  have  the  faintest 
idea  what  will  happen  next.  This  is  the  glory  of  romance,  to 
keep  up  the  reader’s  curiosity  from  page  to  page  and  to  make 
him  credulous  of  marvels.  Concerning  the  plot  ot  1  both  it  were 
a  dastardly  thing  to  make  revelations.  But,  if  any  one  is  curious 
to  know  who  caused  the  Plague  at  Athens,  and  why  and  where¬ 
fore  it  stopped  there  and  did  not  desolate  the  whole  world,  as 
had  been  intended,  here  is  his  opportunity. 

There  is  a  drawback  to  this  clever  little  book — a  drawback 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  romance.  That  glittering  world  of 
marvels  is  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  each 
picture  is  composed  of  very  few  particles  in  a  great  number  of 
combinations.  The  particles  in  Thoth  are  familiar,  and  one  need 
only  say  that,  if  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  had  written  it,  he  would 
have  been  accused  of  stealing — from  himself.  .Of  course  there  is 
no  stealing  in  the  case ;  every  author  has  the  right  to  employ  the 
old,  the  dateless  dreams  of  humanity,  and  to  show  them  in  such 
a  combination  as  he  deems  good.  The  literary  detecthe  may, 
and  perhaps  will,  say  that  Thoth  is  only  She  reversed.  Here  is  a 
wondrous,  unapproachable  city  of  marvellous  men  set  in  the 
desert  sands.  Here  is  a  mighty  and  magical  ruler— “  He  that 
must  be  obeyed.”  Here  is  an  adventurer  from  Europe  who 
reaches  the  city  and  enslaves  the  ruler.  But  the  adventurer  is  a 
woman,  as  the  ruler  is  a  man.  Here,  as  in  Ki  ng  Solomon’s  Mines, 
is  a  hall  of  sepulchre  filled  with  the  sleeping  forms  of  a  line  of 
princes ;  but  then  these  princes  in  Thoth  are  not  stalactited.  1  he 
idea  is  as  ancient  as  the  legend  of  Barbarossa,  or  still  older ;  an}  one 
may  use  it,  and  in  Thoth  it  has  been  used  well,  though  not  very 
well.  This  part  of  the  story  might  have  been  made  more 
plausible  and  more  impressive.  But  what  could  hardly  be 
bettered  is  the  veiled  yet  awful  picture  of  the  women,  the 
mothers  of  the  ruling  race  in  this  ■wonderful  city.  Here,  also,  it 
is  that  the  allegory,  or  moral,  may  seem  a  trifle  too  conspicuous. 
However,  the  public  loves  a  moral,  and  preferred  the  rather  out¬ 
worn  ethical  parable  in  Dr.  Jehyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  to  the  really 
excellent  parts  of  that  story.  Of  Thoth  the  weakest  part  is  the 
conclusion,  as  is  natural.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  Daphne 
home  to  Athens,  and  then  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  male 
“  She,”  Thoth  himself?  The  author  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of 
haste  or  weakness  in  the  conclusion,  which  is  undramatic  and 
unexciting.  But  every  one  who  cares  for  this  kind  of  novel  will 
have  had"  adventure  and  excitement  enough  already.  Moreover, 
he  will  be  grateful  to  the  nameless  author  for  his  (or  her)  brevity 
and  steady  refusal  to  amplify  and  to  pad.  The  style  is  very 
happy  ;  it  is  simple,  level,  and  somewhat  antique,  without  that 
false  archaism  which  reminds  one  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that,  although  so  much  of  the  book  is  drawn  from 
the  common  store  of  romance,  and  is  as  old  as  human  fancy,  yet 
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the  central  and  vivifying  idea  is,  to  us,  absolutely  novel,  and 
very  curious  and  horrible.  It  is  natural  to  make  guesses  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  little  marehen  ;  probably  it  is  not  the  author’s 
first  attempt  at  fict  ion.  If  a  half  guess  of  our  own  is  correct,  he 
is  rarely  so  succinct  and  so  adroit.  In  saying  all  this,  we  must 
be  understood  to  make  the  reservation  that  Thoth  is  by  no  means 
everybody’s  book,  and  that  it  requires  really  no  ingenuity,  and 
nothing  but  spite  and  stupidity,  to  bring  against  the  author  a 
charge  of  want  of  originality.  But  it  is  rarely  that  a  reviewer 
meets  a  book  which  amuses  him,  and  makes  him  wish  it  were 
longer ;  and  it  is  distasteful  to  him,  then,  to  dwell  on  defects, 
and  “  seek  a  knot  in  a  reed.” 


NOVELS.* 

TIIE  expression  “  a  well-made  play,”  which  brings  no  par¬ 
ticular  sense  of  literary  commendation  with  it,  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  one ;  we  ought  to  introduce  the  formula  “  a  well-made 
novel.”  In  the  present  highly-cultivated  and  somewhat  effete 
condition  of  English  fiction  there  are  a  number  of  writers,  by  no 
means  in  the  first  rank,  who  understand  how  to  put  a  story  toge¬ 
ther  rapidly  and  efficiently,  have  learned  the  art  of  making  short 
and  effective  chapters,  of  opening  briskly  and  of  proceeding 
briskly  without  any  loss  of  time  or  any  nonsense  about  style  or 
reflection.  The  author  of  Molly  Dawn  is  eminently  one  of  these 
writers.  She  is  highly  practical  and  business-like,  and  we  take 
up  her  books  without  any  fear  of  being  bored  with  crude  ideas  or 
entangled  in  unmanageable  sentences.  Her  business  is  to  produce 
the  kind  of  novel  that  flows  swiftly  through  the  circulating 
libraries  without  causing  either  scandal  or  disappointment,  and  is 
never  heard  of  again,  in  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Verekcr,  however,  she 
is  even  thinner  and  more  ephemeral  than  usual.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  novel  for  the  sea-side.  It  has  in  it  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing,  love  and  war,  tragedy  and  comedy,  satire  and  sentiment. 
Every  chord  is  struck,  although  rather  in  the  style  of  a  child 
that  smacks  a  harp  with  a  featlier-broom  than  in  the  mode  of  a 
master.  The  only  real  topic  of  the  novel  is  philandering  ;  threads 
of  flirtation  meander  down  the  volumes  without  any  particular 
tangling,  merely  to  be  drawn  straight  at  the  close.  Mrs.  Yereker 
is  ti  white  little  artless  thing,  with  a  colourless  face  and  a  rose- 
red  mouth,  who  has  been  married,  “  as  a  baby,”  to  a  soddened- 
featured  old  man  whose  “  dark  and  hideous  hair  was  fast 
disappearing  from  the  bald,  prominent  forehead.”  This  decrepit 
creature,  who  has  been  married  to  the  white-faced  one  for  some 
years  when  the  book  begins,  is  no  less  than  thirty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  latter  date.  He  ill-treats  her  very,  much,  bangs  her 
against  the  furniture,  and  is  (quite  reasonably)  jealous  of  the  hero 
of  the  book,  a  certain  Mr.  St.  John,  whose  character  is  as  colour¬ 
less  as  the  face  of  the  heroine. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  “  well-made  novel  ”  to  study  the  actual 
phenomena  of  life,  or  we  might  complain  of  the  improbability,  or 
rather  unreality,  of  the  whole  tone  of  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vereher. 
We  might  refer  with  surprise  to  the  existence  of  a  society  in 
which  no  single  person  has  any  recognized  occupation  whatever, 
and  where  even  the  poacher  is  not  really  occupied  in  poaching, 
but  is  always  hanging  about  with  intent  to  murder.  We  might 
object  to  the  extreme  unlikeliness  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vereker’s 
spending  a  night  away  from  home  with  the  most  innocent  inten¬ 
tions,  partly  in  company  of  Mr.  St.  John,  partly  in  that  of  a  Miss 
Aylmer,  without  the  fact  attracting  the  notice  either  of  her  hus¬ 
band  or  of  any  member  of  a  large  establishment  of  servants.  But 
why  should  we  curtail  the  already  cur-tailed  cur  ?  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Vereher  is  lighter  than  thistledown,  and  if  we  were  to  bring 
the  shortcomings  of  the  novel  to  the  direct  attention  of  the  author, 
the  latter  would  probably  maintain  that  her  ambition  went  no 
further  than  the  catering' for  an  idle  public  which  is  satisfied  with 
her  light  wares.  Why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?  There  is  an 
amusing  scene  of  flirtation  over  a  basket  of  amateur  washing  in 
the  second  volume  which  we  can  decidedly  praise. 

In  an  odd  little  preface  to  The  Morlands  the  anonymous  author 
is  very  anxious  that  nobody  should  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Mirbad,  which  is  the  city  in  the  West  of  India  where  the  act  ion 
of  that  story  lies,  is  intended  for  “  Karachi.”  Enfortunately  by  a 
slip  of  the  pen  on  p.  181  “  Kuraeliee  ”  (which  appears  to  be  the 
more  usual  spelling)  is  printed  instead  of  “Mirbad,”  and  our 
minds  are  set  at  rest.  All  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life  possess  a 
strono-  family  likeness ;  but  The  Morlands  is  a  favourable  example 
of  the  class.  It  is  mainly  a  satire  on  the  ridiculous  snobbishness 
which  divides  the  white  society  into  “people  one  knows”  and 
“  second-class  people.”  The  Morlands  are  second-class  people, 
and  the  misfortunes  and  final  social  revenges  of  their  two  charming 
daughters  form  the  plot  of  the  tale.  Not  only  do  these  young  ladies 
make  excellent  marriages,  one  being  at  last  united  to  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  himself,  but  they  are  proved  to  spring  from  a  very 
ancient  noble  family.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  moral  of  the 
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gtory  would  be  better  if  the  Misses  Morland  bad  risen  entirely  on 
tbe  merits  of  tlieir  wit  and  sweetness,  and  without  the  fortuitous 
advantages  of  a  faded  family-tree  in  the  back  parlour.  But  then 
we  should  have  missed  their  mother,  and  Mrs.  Morland  is  t lie 
jewel  of  the  book.  Her  pomposity,  her  symptoms  (carefully 
modelled  on  those  of  a  titled  ancestor),  her  remarkable  dress, 
gestures,  and  Johnsonian  language,  form  a  really  delightful  back¬ 
ground  of  broad  comedy.  The  author  is  a  master  of  the  elegancies 
of  Baboo  English.  He  must  surely  have  actually  seen,  and  not 
merely  imagined,  that  vast  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  his 
Excellency  on  which  the  words  were  inscribed,  “  To  our  Noble 
Governor.  Now  Mors  where  is  tliy  Stink  ?  ”  But  we  wonder 
that  a  learned  student  of  this  peculiar  style  of  rhetoric  should 
make  so  grave  an  error  as  to  place  in  Baboo  lips  the  sneer  about 
“the  boasted  civilization  of  your  so-called  nineteenth  century.” 
It  cannot  be  too  plainly  recorded  that  this  exquisite  phrase,  as 
many  credible  persons  now  alive  can  witness,  was  used  from  the 
pulpit  of  a  certain  suburban  parish  church  by  an  estimable  vicar 
now  no  more.  The  author  of  The  Morlands  ought  to  see  that  the 
phrase  is  not  at  all  in  the  same  class  as  the  trophies  of  unconscious 
Indian  humour.  The  fast  young  lady  who  says  “  I’m  tired  of 
this  treadmill.  I  thought  India  was  a  wicked  place.  It  isn’t ; 
it’s  goody-goody,”  reflects  the  tone,  no  doubt,  of  the  last  phase  of 
Indian  society.  That  phase  is  amusingly  and  freshly  depicted  in 
The  Morlands — a  book  not  by  any  means  of  the  first  class,  but 
bright,  sensible,  and  short. 

One  must  be  very  exacting  or  else  a  member  of  the  Psychical 
Society  not  to  be  entertained  by  £100,000  versus  Ghosts.  It 
is  a  good,  stirring  tale,  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  without  any 
rubbish  about  optical  delusions  or  mental  errors.  To  the  very 
end  of  the  second  volume  we  remained  in  fear  that  the  apparitions 
would  be  explained  away;  but  no,  the  honour  of  spooks,  in 
the  abstract,  is  unassailed  to  the  very  last  page.  A  certain 
wealthy  and  eccentric  baronet,  while  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
property  to  the  heir  to  the  title,  reserves  a  house  and  manor, 
called  Glen  Farlock,  for  a  niece,  Kathleen  Cathcart,  who  is  not 
even  an  eldest  daughter,  but  who  has  distinguished  herself — as 
we  learn  in  spite  of  herself,  although  she  tells  the  story — by  her 
personal  courage  and  moral  determination.  Glen  Farlock  is  a 
beautiful  old  house,  but  it  is  deserted  and  in  bad  repair.  Nobody, 
in  fact,  has  been  able  to  persuade  himself  or  herself  to  stay  in  it 
a  single  week,  so  vividly  is  it  haunted  by  malignant  ghosts. 
This  is  the  place  which  Sir  Edward  leaves  to  his  niece,  but  with¬ 
out  giving  her  any  income  upon  which  to  keep  it  up.  The  will, 
however,  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  she  can  prove  at  the  end  of  a 
year  that  she  has  slept  in  the  house  during  every  night  for  twelve 
successive  months,  she  is  further  to  inherit  a  sum  of  loo.oool. 
She  and  her  family  are  very  poor ;  and,  although  the  stories 
about  Glen  Farlock  are  extremely  ghastly,  Miss  Kathleen  works 
her  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  up  to  the  pitch  of  moving  from 
their  cottage  over  to  her  new  possession.  They  are  accompanied 
by  two  amusing  elderly  servants,  an  exceedingly  competent  old 
woman  and  an  exceedingly  incompetent  old  man.  The  very  first 
night  of  their  stay  the  heroine  sees  a  lovely  young  lady  in  a  pale 
blue  satin-quilted  petticoat,  and  a  soft,  cream-coloured,  brocaded 
upper  skirt,  who  skips  about  in  the  moonlight  and  acts  in  a  most 
agitating  manner.  We  absolutely  decline  to  tell  anything  more. 
In  this  kind  of  story  the  great  difficulty  is  to  produce,  in  broad 
noon-day,  the  effect  of  the  genuine  terror  and  horror  of  a  nightly 
apparition.  It  is  needful  to  escape  the  danger  of  letting  the 
reader  say : — “  Oh  !  she  was  hysterical,  or  bilious,  or  saw  a 
shadow  of  something.”  This  is  very  fairly  avoided  by  Mrs. 
Jocelyn,  who  contrives  to  make  us  feel  that  the  Cathcarts  were 
sensible  people,  and  that  they  really  were  intolerably  bullied  by 
their  spooks.  Two  pretty  love-stories  are,  as  in  duty  bound, 
woven  into  £100,000  versus  Ghosts,  and,  without  betraying  the 
secret,  we  may  say  that  the  money  was  ultimately  secured  by  the 
intrepid  heroine.  We  do  not  know  that  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  at  last  strikes  us  as  very  happy. 
It  introduces  a  new  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  incongruously  modem 
element  into  what  had  hitherto  remained  within  the  confines  of  old- 
world  ghost-land.  In  particular,  we  object  very  much  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  large  white  letters  on  the  mist,  on  Kathleen’s  wedding-night. 
This  is  preposterously  in  a  Bosherville  taste,  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  by  sounds.  A  ghost  that 
can  write  in  capital  letters  upon  a  cloud  is  surely  capable  of  some 
sort  of  speech  ;  at  least  the  latter  seems,  to  our  prejudiced  minds, 
to  be  the  less  objectionable  form  of  spirit-communication. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  before  that  the  American 
minor  novel  of  the  present  generation  is  a  much  more  artistic 
affair,  up  to  a  certain  point,  than  its  English  analogue.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  John  Ward,  Preacher,  a  far  more  carefully  written 
book  than  the  three  British  stories  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  It  is  not,  for  that  reason,  a  more  pleasant  book — 
indeed,  it  is  decidedly  a  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  one. 
The  second  half  of  it  is  better  written  than  the  first,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  scenes  which  are  powerfully,  though  over-minutely 
conceived.  Miss  Deland  paints  the  small  social  conditions  of  an 
aristocratic  old  Massachusetts  village  prettily,  but  such  minute 
Dutch  painting  is  apt  to  become  a  little  dull.  Of  this  we  com¬ 
plain  less  than  of  the  morbid  moral  atmosphere  of  the  story.  It 
is  quite  plain  that,  while  rejecting  the  creed  of  her  cruel  and 
fanatical  hero,  she  admires  him  and  in  a  sense  approves  of  his  hideous 
harshness.  She  does  perceive  that  he  was  a  bigot,  however,  whereas 
we  are  afraid  that  she  has  no  sort  of  suspicion  that  her  other 
hero,  Gifford  Woodhouse,  was  a  prig  of  the  worst  water.  There 


are  certain  pages  in  John  Ward,  those  (pp.  410-41 5)  in  which 
Gifford,  from  a  lofty  sense  of  principle,  reproves  Lois  for 
sympathizing  with  her  sister,  who  is  John  Ward’s  victim, 
which  for  tiresome  and  unnatural  priggishness  can  scarcely  have 
been  equalled  since  the  publication  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  himself,  could  not  have  contrived  to  be 
so  superior.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  curious  example 
of  the  morbid  New  England  conscientiousness  of  the  present 
day,  a  creedless,  invertebrate  mood  shaken  by  the  shadows  of 
past  creeds,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  clever  and  unhealthy 
story.  We  are  all  the  more  angry  with  John  Ward,  Preacher , 
because  of  the  talent  which  it  displays  and  the  care  with  which 
it  is  written.  From  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  the  weak 
point  of  the  story  is  its  want  of  composition.  Miss  Deland  re¬ 
ports  with  skill  and  minute  accuracy  what  she  has  seen,  but  she 
has  no  instinct  what  to  avoid  describing.  Her  best,  her  most 
life-like  scenes,  are  spoiled  by  being  too  long ;  the  finest  chapter 
in  the  book,  the  exceedingly  clever  and  touching  death-bed  con¬ 
versation  between  Mr.  Denner  and  the  Broad  Church  rector, 
trails  out  and  becomes  insipid  from  its  exaggerated  lengthiness. 
If  Miss  Deland  would  shake  herself  free  of  the  shade  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  would  deign  to  study  Miss  Austen  a  little,  she 
might  yet  write  a  novel  which  we  could  praise,  but  John  Ward, 
Preacher,  merely  irritates  us  with  its  wasted  cleverness. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.* 

TIIE  history  of  Greece  has  been  often  written,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  clear,  succinct,  and  sensible  work  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott.  His  is  not  exactly  a  school-book,  at  least 
it  could  only  be  used  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools,  being 
intended  “  for  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of 
the  subject,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.” 
However,  the  ordinary  English  reader  who  has  no  Greek  will 
not  find  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Abbott’s  History.  Not  so  vast 
by  any  means  as  that  of  Grote,  nor  so  eloquent  and  conjectural 
as  that  of  Curtius,  Mr.  Abbott’s  History  is  full  of  interest,  it  is 
never  dull,  and  it  has  certain  merits  which  cannot  be  found  in 
any  of  its  English  predecessors.  Since  the  days  of  Grote  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  as  to  very  ancient  Greek  life,  or  life  in  Greek 
lands,  has  been  accumulated.  Not  to  speak  of  inscriptions,  we 
have  all  the  testimony  of  excavations,  all  the  new  lore  of  the 
East,  and  all  our  added  knowledge  of  manners  among  alien 
peoples — manners  analogous  to,  and  illustrative  of,  Greek  institu¬ 
tions. 

Unluckily,  though  there  is  abundance  of  material,  it  has  been 
studied  in  a  haphazard  way,  or  at  least  haphazard  inferences 
have  been  drawn,  and  knowledge  has  been  rather  darkened  than 
otherwise.  Mr.  Abbott  has  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the 
recent  discoveries.  But  he  is  no  specialist  either  on  archaeology, 
Oriental  knowledge,  or  anthropology.  Consequently  he  uses  the 
fresh  information  with  caution,  nay,  with  scepticism,  and  without 
prejudice.  He  tells  the  reader  what  manner  of  discoveries  have 
been  made  and  what  hypotheses  have  been  built  on  these  ;  but 
he  commits  himself  to  no  acceptance  of  mare’s-nest,  and  does  not, 
for  example,  think  the  partial  identification  of  Lycurguswith  the 
sun  or  the  sun-god  worthy  of  serious  discussion.  The  merits, 
then,  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  book  are  conciseness,  clearness,  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  sufficient  learning,  strong  common  sense,  and  the 
adequate  presentation  of  novelties  in  fact  or  in  opinion.  We 
may  regret  that  he  has  not  had  space  for  a  discussion  of  the 
sources  of  Greek  history,  and  for  a  chapter  on  Greek  religion. 
But  these  studies  he  may  give  us  later. 

Mr.  Abbott  begins  with  a  brief  but  pleasant  and  sufficient  de¬ 
scription  of  the  land  of  Greece.  We  have  never  seen  an  account 
at  once  so  pithy  and  so  picturesque.  He  then  shortly  states  what 
is  known  or  guessed  as  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  land,  from 
the  evidence  of  Homeric  and  local  traditions,  language,  religion, 
and  monuments.  Here  we  must  venture  to  dissent  from  Mr. 
Abbott.  This  is  much  the  least  excellent  part  of  his  book,  and 
conveys,  we  think,  quite  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  lie  thinks  that  the  evidence  of  prehistoric 
monuments  in  Greece  “  makes  it  probable  that  the  civilization  of 
‘  the  Homeric  age  ’  is  an  idealized  picture,  not  of  the  Greeks  whom 
we  know,  but  of  a  nation  which  preceded  them  in  the  TEgean, 
and  lived  in  the  memory  of  minstrels.”  It  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  certainty  who  the  people  were  that  lived,  for 
example,  in  Mycenae.  Between  them  and  historic  Greece  a  great 
gulf  is  fixed.  The  Homeric  poet  adopted  them  as  members  of  his 
race,  with  truth  or  in  error  none  can  say.  But  it  does  appear  to 
us  quite  certain  that  the  picture  of  society  in  the  poems  is  a 
picture  of  an  actual  society.  No  poet  could  have  invented  a 
whole  set  of  institutions  which  are  not  the  institutions  of  his 
race  in  the  historic  period,  but  every  one  of  which  can  be  shown 
to  have  actually  existed  among  men,  and  many  of  which  are 
extant  still  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  idealized,  no 
doubt,  and  his  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  literary  generosity, 
as  in  our  ballads,  in  the  Kalewala,  and  in  the  “  Song  of  Roland.” 
Again,  he  decidedly  omitted  many  points  in  myth  which  must 
have  existed  in  his  time,  but  which  are  offensive.  If  he  does  not 
mention  the  ceremony  of  purification  from  bloodguiltiness,  can 
that  greatly  surprise  readers  who  remember  what  the  ceremony 
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■was  ?  For  Homer  it  had  not  an  antiquarian  interest,  as  a  similar 
and  horrible  rite  had  for  the  learned  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  a 
late  age.  So  he  merely  suppressed  it ;  or,  if  he  did  not,  the  guess 
is  plausible  and  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Homeric 
taste  and  imagination.  “We  may  assume,”  says  Mr.  Abbott, 

« that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  in  existence  before  the  Olympic 
era.  .  .  .  But  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  their  value  as  pictures 
of  early  Hellenic  life  and  civilization,  we  are  met  by  difficulties 
at  every  step.”  Mr.  Abbott  asks  whether  the  statements  “  are 
copied  from  contemporary  life  or  from  a  supposed  past  which 
was  never  present.”  We  venture  to  think  that,  in  all  essentials, 
the  Homeric  statements  are  copied  from  life  with  which  the 
poet  was  intimately  familiar.  Compare  the  marriage  laws,  the 
military  drill,  the  implements,  with  those  in  Pindar.  They  are 
very  different  from  what  Pindar  saw  ;  yet  they  are  all  to 
be  paralleled  from  actual  facts  in  other  societies.  Mr.  Abbott 
« cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  want  of  historical  truth  in  the 
poems.”  He  finds  war  chariots  in  Homer,  not  in  historic 
Greece,  except  in  Cyprus.  That  merely  proves  the  antiquity  of 
the  poems.  Does  Mr.  Abbott  seriously  believe  that  a  poet,  sing¬ 
ing  to  warriors  who  fought  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  singing  to 
them  about  their  ancestors,  would  expect  to  interest  them  by 
pictures  of  warfare  all  unlike  the  battles  with  w  Inch  they  were 
familiar  ?  They  would  he  very  keen  critics  of  the  fighting,  Mr. 
Abbott  may  depend  on  that.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  how  the 
chariots  were  conveyed  to  rl  roy .  Troy  is  a  city  of  dreams.  But 
a  poet  could  not  hold  an  audience  of  fighting  men  with  a  long 
tale  of  deeds  done  in  a  maimer  to  them  so  unfamiliar.  More¬ 
over,  Homer’s  heroes  have  that  little  detail  of  drill,  the  sticking 
of  the  spear  upright  in  front  ol  each  sleeping  man,  which  by 
Aristotle’s  time  had  gone  out  of  fashion — except  among  the 
Illyrians.  The  big  spear  wielded  by  many  men  on  board  ship  for 
repelling  hoarders  is  another  piece  of  Homeric  military  know¬ 
ledge  which  sounds  thoroughly  genuine.  As  for  the  huge  shield 
which  covered  a  man  like  a  tower,  did  historic  Greece  use  it  P  It 
is  represented  on  one  of  the  inlaid  sword-blades  of  Mycenae.  IIow 
can  Mr.  Abbott  make  it  an  inconsistency  that  Nausicaa  goes  to 
the  sea-shore  “  in  an  age  when,  if  we  are  to  believe  Thucydides, 
the  sea  swarmed  with  pirates”  ?  Why,  “  the  mortal  breathes  not, 
nor  ever  will  he  born,  who  shall  come  with  war  to  the  land  ol 
the  Phaeacians,  for  they  are  very  dear  to  the  gods,  bar  apart  we 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  wash  of  the  waves,  the  uttermost 
of  men,  and  none  others  are  conversant  with  us.”  So  says 
Nausicaa  herself,  and  her  words  explain  what  is  so  hard  of  belief 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  her  visit  “  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  sea-coast,  in 
an  age  when,  if  we  are  to  believe  Thucydides,  the  sea  swarmed 
with  pirates.”  But  Mr.  Abbott  maintains  that  “  Homer  is  of 
little  or  no  value  as  evidence  of  the  early  civilization  of  Hellas. 
Perhaps  he  finds  it  easy  to  believe  that  one  mind  or  more  could 
create  a  world  of  consistent  customs  which,  like  the  Bride  price  and 
other  institutions,  are  actual  human  customs,  though  in  Greece 
they  were  extinct  before  Homer.  Thucydides  is  here  more 
critical  than  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Abbott,  replying  to  ThirlwalTs 
argument,  which  is  the  same  as  ours,  says  that  the  people  of 
Periclean  Athens  delighted  in  Homer,  though  their  manners  were 
different.  Precisely,  because  they  believed,  and  truly,  that  they 
were  being,  as  Chapman’s  Sirens  sing,  “  not  only  charmed,  but 
instructed  more  ”  in  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  But  Homer 
must  have  originally  sung  to  a  very  different  audience.  As 
to  Homeric  religion,  Mr.  Abbott  satisfies  us  little  better. 
“There  is  no  idea  of  any  fixed  inevitable  law  in  the  world, 
such  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  remarkable  words  of 
Heraclitus,  who  tells  us  that,  if  the  sun  departs  from  the 
appointed  path,  the  Avengers  will  mark  it  and  put  him  back. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Abbott  on  the  next  page  remarks  that,  in 
Homer,  “  The  Erinyes  ”  (the  Avengers)  “  are  guardians  of  order 
in  the  world,”  just  as  they  are  in  Heraclitus,  for  example, 
though  the  Sun  in  Homer ‘makes  a  threat  of  shining  among 
the  Dead,  which,  probably,  he  could  not  have  fulfilled.  When 
Mr.  Abbott  declares  that ‘in  Homer  “  Religion  is  not  yet  com¬ 
bined  with  morality,”  we  may  remind  him  of  the  distinction 
between  religion  and  myth,  and  refer  him  to  31.  Girard  s 
Le  Sentiment  Religieux  en  Grice.  Mr.  Abbott  s  remarks  that 
‘‘Perjury,  injuries  done  to  parents,  or  suppliants,  or  beggars,  are 
visited  by  Divine  wrath.  But,  beyond  those  limitations,  the 
right  of  the  stronger  prevails  among  gods  and  men.”  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  quite  misleading,  and  to  neglect  both  the  moral 
influence  of  popular  opinion  and  of  the  divine  wrath  against 
injustice,  the  divine  favour  to  justice.  The  gods  notoriously 
detested  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  “  A  blameless  king  that 
fears  the  gods  rules  over  many  men  and  mighty,  maintaining 
right.”  Zeus  is  in  wrath  with  men  who  mete  out  unrighteous 
judgments,  regardless  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  he  scourges 
their  fields  with  storms  and  hail.  But  why  multiply  proofs  of 
what  Homeric  readers  know  very  well.  In  myth  his  gods  have 
no  morality,  in  religion  they  patronize  such  morality  as  had  then 
been  developed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  Homeric  differences  because  as  to  the 
Test  of  his  book  we  have  little  but  applause  lor  Mr.  Abbott. 
His  account  of  the  probable  relations  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt 
with  early  Greece  seems  very  good  and  sagacious.  We  may  not 
think,  with  him,  that  rramantha  and  Prometheus  have  any 
etymological  or  mythical  connexion,  but  that  is.  a  matter  of 
opinion.  His  account  of  the  Lycurgean  reforms  is  as  clear  as 
possible,  and  does  not  insist  on  being  more  clear.  The  difficult 
problems  of  early  Athenian  politics  are  sensibly  handled,  and  the 


reader  will  learn,  with  amazement,  that  Draco  was  a  clement 
legislator.  The  old  English  parallels  might  have  been  taken 
from  an  original  source,  but,  as  they  stand,  were  worth  quoting. 
Mr.  Abbott’s  next  volume  will  be  expected  with  interest ;  his 
first  instalment  is  already  a  book  of  much  value,  and  very  agree¬ 
able  in  the  reading. 


METAL-WORKING.* 

AN  American  publisher  once  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  literary  men  were  divided  into  two  classes — those  who 
could  write  books  but  were  not  gifted  as  regards  getting  up  title- 
pages,  and,  secondly,  those  who  had  a  genius  for  titles  though 
their  works  were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  for  his  part  lie 
greatly  preferred  the  latter — which  was  not  astonishing,  as  he 
had  made  a  fortune  by  raking  out  forgotten  failures  and  repub¬ 
lishing  them  with  new  and  startling  names.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  author  of  the  very  clever  and  useful  little  work  before 
us  belongs  to  the  men  of  the  first  class  indicated,  since  it  is 
actually  a  book  on  the  metals  in  common  use,  such  as  iron,  brass, 
and  silver,  with  the  methods  of  working  them,  with  information  as 
to  lacquers,  soldering,  drilling,  and  polishing.  It  gives  little  more 
than  this,  while  it  is  declared  to  be  “  a  practical  manual 
of  mechanical  manipulation,”  which  intimates  an  immense  range 
of  instruction.  But  within  its  scope  it  sets  forth  in  a  concise, 
clear,  and  practical  manner  almost  all  that  is  needed  “  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  young  mechanics  and  others  interested  in 
the  manipulation  of  metal,”  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
constituents  and  characteristics  of  the  metals  and  alloys  familiar 
to  the  mechanic  in  his  daily  work,  thence  proceeding  to  explain¬ 
ing  the  processes  of  such  work  in  detail.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  the  first  chapter,  as  in  all  which  succeed  it,  there  is  much 
practical  information  of  the  kind  which  only  specialists  possess, 
yet  which  everybody  now  and  then  wants  or  misses.  Such  are  the 
details  as  to  metals,  with  their  proportions,  which  go  to  make 
sheathing  for  ships,  or  for  the  different  sizes  of  printer  s  type,  pewter 
of  different  kinds,  gun-metal,  bronze,  red  and  pot  metal.  I  here 
are,  for  instance,  thirty-four  kinds  of  brass  alone,  made  from 
copper  and  zinc  ;  a  few  containing  tin,  varying  from  white  like 
silver — through  many  shades  of  yellow  to  dark  bronze.  Iron  is, 
for  the  space  allotted,  very  thoroughly  and  practically  discussed, 
its  qualities  or  properties  being  well  described,  as  are  the  de¬ 
tails  of  working  it  by  “upsetting,”  “welding,’  forging,  sanding, 
joining,  case-hardening,  and  all  other  processes,  including  that  of 
preparing  it  in  the  malleable  form.  The  properties  of  steel,  its 
modes  of  manufacture  and  the  methods  of  working  it,  are  then 
given,  and  here  we  are  again  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  most 
general  reader  may  here  accumulate  items  for  which  he  will  often 
be  thankful,  especially  if  lie  be  ambitious  of  understanding  all  the 
hard  things  which  are  said  about  naval  and  military  sins  and 
shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  “  guns,  swords,  and  other  things 

that  hurt.”  _  , 

In  his  way  the  author  puts  facts  in  a  form  to  be  remembered. 
“  There  would  be  less  diversity  in  the  results  of  brass-castings,^ 
he  remarks,  “  if  what  was  put  into  a  crucible  came  out  of  it. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  volatility  of  some  metals— as  of  some 
minds— is  such  that  “  it  greatly  interferes  with  uniformity 
in  ordinary  work.”  Then  there  are  their  various  “  melting 
points,”  which,  again,  are  as  difficult  to  determine  as  those 
of  susceptible  men  or  women  ;  so  that  we  are  through  all 
the  work  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  C’est  tout  comme  chez  nous. 
Some  facts  given  will  be  found  quite  curious  to  many  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  “the  ease  with  which  some  of  the  metals  are 
burned  aivay  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  renders  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  make  several  different  kinds  of  metal  with  the 
same  mix.”  The  degree  of  heat  is  also  a  serious  matter ;  ^  for,  11 
one  ingredient  he  too  hot  or  cold,  a  quite  different  “  metal  may 
result  .  AVe  gain  from  all  this  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill  of  pre¬ 
historic  bronze-workers,  who  had  evidently  anticipated  modern 
metallurgy  in  most  tilings  which  could  be  learned  by  mere 
experience  and  observation.  .  „ 

The  rest  of  the  book  explains  the  finishing,  or  polishing,  of 
metals.  Lacquering  is  well  treated  ;  a  number  ol  recipes  for 
lacquers,  bronzes,  &c.  being  given.  Fourteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  soldering  and  solders ;  succeeded  by  chapters  on  files,  file- 
cutting,  and  tool-grinding,  in  which  all  kinds  of  stones  are 
described;  and,  in  turn,  drills  and  drilling  with  abrasive  or 
finishing  metals  and  stone.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  found 
in  every  workshop,  as  it  is  one  which  will  be  continually  re- 
ferred  to  for  a  very  great  amount  of  standard  information  ;  and 
it  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  schools.  But, 
indeed,  there  are  hundreds  of  facts,  in  it  which  should  be  in  the 
memory  of  every  well  or  generally  informed  man. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

EXCEPT  his  scientific  achievements,  not  much  is,  we  think, 
generally  known  of  the  great  chemist  who  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  victims  of  that  stupid  and  brutal  explosion  ol 
popular  imbecility  known  as  the  French  Revolution,  and  about 
to  be  celebrated  next  year  by  a  few  honest  fanatics,  a  larger 
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number  of  knaves,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  fools.  Nor  does  it 
appear  from  M.  Grimaux’s  interesting  and  most  handsomely  got- 
up  monograph  (i)  that  there  was  very  much  to  know.  Lavoisier 
was  a  man  almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  chemistry,  in  his 
business  of  fermier-genSral  (which  brought  him,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  formally  acknowledged,  unjustly  into  the  clutches  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal),  and  in  a  happy  domestic  life.  Ilis 
wife  must  have  been  very  pretty,  to  judge  from  the  frontis¬ 
piece  here,  which  represents  her  with  her  husband  in  his  labora¬ 
tory.  The  marriage  was  one  of  affection  as  well  as  of  interest ; 
she  entered  most  warmly  into  his  scientific  pursuits  and  did 
her  very  utmost  for  him  in  his  last  troubles.  We  really  do 
not  know  that  anything  has  ever  been  said  against  him  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  a  fermier-general,  all  fermiers-gineraux  being 
scoundrels,  and  except,  also,  some  of  the  endless  imputations  of 
not  behaving  well  to  companions  or  forerunners  in  research 
which  are  made  against  all  men  of  science,  and  which  in  his  case 
M.  Grimaux  seems  to  disprove.  The  present  treatise,  though 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  little  deficient  in  incident,  seems  to 
be  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  is  illustrated  with  exceptional  care, 
two  of  the  sketches  being  after  Mme.  Lavoisier  herself,  and  re¬ 
presenting  her  husband’s  experiments  on  respiration,  with  the  lady 
very  becomingly  sketching  at  a  table  in  the  background.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  a  creditable  book. 

TV  hen  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  that  rough  diamond  Georges 
Cadoudal  (2)  were  on  one  of  their  clandestine  voyages  to  England 
the  great  Chouan  turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  “  If  ever  Ilis 
Majesty  comes  to  the  throne  it  will  really  be  awkward  for  you 
and  me  :  we  have  got  so  in  the  way  of  being  conspirators.”  Hyde 
himself  (he  was,  it  ought  to  be  needless  to  say,  a  descendant  of 
the  Clarendon  Hydes,  and  only  a  Frenchman  because  his  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors  were  Jacobite  refugees)  does  not  in  telling  the 
story  seem  to  have  suspected  any  irony,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
irony  was  much  in  Cadoudal’s  way.  But  there  might  in  some 
mouths  have  been  an  ironical  side  to  it.  The  excellent  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  the  most  important  part  of  whose  life  does  not  come 
within  this  portion  of  his  memoirs,  which  do  not  go  beyond  the 
restorat  ion,  was  always  conspiring  from  the  day  of  the  agony  of  the 
monarchy  onwards,  and  with  the  best  intentions.  But  uncommonly 
little  ever  seems  to  have  come  of  it.  lie  was  particularly  great  at 
plotting  escapes  for  other  people  out  of  prison,  and  it  was  said, 
but  baselessly  (according  to  himself  and  his  nieces  who  edit  the 
book),  that  he  was  privy  to  the  infernal-machine  plot  against 
Bonaparte.  His  Memoirs  are  readable,  but  slightly  disappointing 
as  to  positive  fact,  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  very  much  his 
opinion  that,  but  for  the  Machiavellian  conduct  of  England,  the 
Chouans  under  the  Directory  could  have  succeeded  where  the 
far  more  formidable  Yendean  insurrection  earlier  failed. 

Madame  de  \  illele  (3),  to  whom  most  of  her  husband’s  letters 
between  1816  and  1820  are  addressed,  must  have  been  the  most 
ardent  of  lady  politicians  if  she  was  not  bored  by  them. 
Villele  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sound,  if  not  lieaven-born  J 
politician,  blit  his  letters  are  anything  but  cheerful  reading. 
For  instance,  he  tells  his  wife  that  he  is  going  to  meet,  and 
afterwards  that  he  has  met  Canning ;  he  also  warns  her  (cor¬ 
rectly)  that  there  will  be  no  politics  talked  at  the  dinner.  But, 
instead  of  giving  some  account  of  the  English  statesman,  who 
was  surely  an  important  and  interesting  person  enough,  and  of 
what  he  did  say,  he  gives  in  both  letters  an  elaborate  sketch  of 
the  politics  that  were  not  going  to  be,  and  that  were  not  talked. 
This  is  not  amusing. 

We  hardly  think  that  any  English  school  of  jurists  will  derive 
much  edification  from  M.  Beaussire’s  Principes  du  droit  (4), 
which  is  neither  a  discussion  of  actual  systems  nor  a  strict  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise,  but  an  attempt  to  find  deductive  justifications 
for  the  facts  of  law  as  they  exist  by  a  mixture  of  rhetoric  and 
argument.  For  instance,  M.  Beaussire  tells  us  that  we  must  not 
Tegard  marriage  as  a  contract,  and  that  we  must  carefully  avoid 
taking  antecedent  personal  affection  into  account.  The  bond  of 
wedlock  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  considered  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  possibly  resulting  offspring  ;  from  which  we  can  only 
gather  that  childless  married  persons  are  not  married  at  all. 

Of  two  not  disagreeable  volumes  of  verse  before  us,  Au  lord  du 
desert  (5),  by  M.  Aicard,  who  has  been  long  known  to  students 
of  French  poetry,  is  a  collection  of  Algerian  sketches.  The  local 
colour  is  laid  on  rather  too  much  with  a  knife  ;  but  such  pieces 
as  that  which  describes  the  death-ride  of  an  Arab  after  a  blue- 
and-pink  ostrich,  a  feather  of  which  his  cruel  mistress  has  de¬ 
manded,  have  power  and  passion  ;  while  “Salim,”  though  a  little 
in  the  vein  of  the  poem  in  the  Legende  about  Sultan  Mourad  and 
the  pig,  is  also  good.  M.  Vulpian’s  book  (6)  seems  to  be  the 
many-years’-gathered  harvest,  not  of  a  professional  poet,  but  of  a 
sufficiently  accomplished  album  versifier  “  at  his  hours.”  There 
are  a  good  many  translations  from  the  English ;  but  we  trust, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the  title  will  not  be  regarded 
as  such  by  too  many  Englishmen. 

(1)  Lavoisier.  Par  E.  Grimaux.  Paris:  Alcan. 

(2)  Memoires  et  souvenirs  de  Hyde  de  Neuville.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Memoires  et  correspondance  du  comte  de  Villele.  Tome  11.  Paris  • 

Perrin. 

(4)  Les  principes  du  droit.  Par  E.  Beaussire.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

(5)  Au  bord  du  desert.  Par  J.  Aicard.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Du  grave  au  douxt  du  plaisant  au  severe.  Par  Paul  Vulpian.  Paris  : 

Ollendorff'.  1 2 3 4 5 6 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Last  Journals  of  Bishop  Ilannington,  edited  by  E.  C. 

Dawson,  M.A.  (Seeley  &  Co.),  form  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  volume — the  complement,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  editor’s 
biography  of  Bishop  Ilannington.  That  work,  Mr.  Dawson 
explains,  was  already  prepared  for  the  press  when  the  diaries 
now  printed  were  received  one  by  one  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Bishop’s  labours  where  they  were  written.  Nothing  more  was 
then  possible  than  to  give  the  graphic  and  touching  entries  that 
conclude  the  last  diary.  This  final  journal  occupies  about  one- 
lialf  of  the  present  volume,  and  sets  forth  the  events  of  the 
eventful  and  fatal  voyage  from  Kisulutini  to  the  northern  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  commences  on  the  1st  of  August,  1885, 
at  Ndi,  to  the  north  of  the  mission-station  of  Taita,  where  the 
Bishop  diverged  from  the  ordinary  route  to  Chagga  and  “  made 
his  first  plunge  into  the  unknown.”  Despite  the  anxieties  and 
trials  of  the  voyage,  and  the  dreary  wastes  of  desert  traversed 
before  Lake  Nakuro  was  reached,  the  cheerful  tone  of  the  tra¬ 
veller’s  note-book  is  remarkable,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
pathos  of  the  last  eight  days.  The  sketches  that  illustrate  the 
Journal  are  carefully  reproduced,  and  are  full  of  interest.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  comprises  a  short  home  diary,  written 
between  June  1883  and  November  1884,  and  a  journal  of  Bishop 
Ilannington’s  visitation  to  the  churches  in  Palestine  and  Syria  in 
the  winter  of  1884-5,  which  was  written  during  his  journey 
through  Masai-land  or  while  a  prisoner  in  U-Soga.  The 
record  of  the  Palestine  journey  abounds  in  spirited  sketches  of 
men  and  things,  enlivened  with  characteristic  touches  of  humour, 
and  is  altogether  fuller  and  more  deliberate  in  style  than  the 
other  diaries.  Every  reader  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  Life  of  Bishop 
Ilannington  will  welcome  this  additional  memorial  of  a  noble  life. 

In  The  Paradox  Club  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  Mr.  Edward  Garnett 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  poet’s  gift  of  transfiguring  common 
scenes  and  average  young  men  and  women  by  a  quaint  present¬ 
ment,  in  which  incongruous  association  and  a  playful  fancy  are 
pleasantly  allied.  The  members  of  the  Paradox  Club  wouid,  of 
course,  be  offended  if  they  were  taken  to  be  anything  but  rare 
types  of  London  society ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  distinctive 
merit  of  Mr.  Garnett’s  bright  and  amusing  sketches  of  character 
that  they  are  eminently  human  and  natural.  We  have  all  met 
his  Socialist,  his  poet,  his  Edinburgh  man,  and  the  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  superiority  of  woman.  The  young  women  and 
their  little  failings  and  flirtations  are  dexterously  drawn.  The 
one  love  affair — that  of  the  beautiful  Nina,  whose  portrait  adorns 
the  volume,  and  the  impetuous  Patrick— is  cleverly  interwoven 
with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Paradoxists,  and  is  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  in  a  scene  which  is  not  less  delicately 
realized  than  fresh  in  conception.  Mr.  Garnett’s  dialogue  is  often 
quite  as  good  as  his  description,  and  in  description  he  is  singu¬ 
larly  happy.  The  mystery  of  London  streets  by  night  is  power¬ 
fully  suggested,  and  the  realistic  force  of  his  night-pieces  is 
enhanced  by  the  vague  and  Schumann-like  sentiment  that  per¬ 
vades  them. 

The  “  Spanish  Boccaccio  ”  is  but  a  misleading  title  to  affix  to 
El  Conde  Lucanor  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  of  which  we  have 
an  illustrated  edition — Count  Lucanor;  or,  the  Fifty  Pleasant 
Stories  of  Patronio  (Pickering  &  Chatto) — “  first  done  into 
English  ”  by  Dr.  James  York  in  1868,  with  capital  designs  by 
S.  L.  Wood.  This  curious  book  is  put  forth  in  the  most 
attractive  guise  and  requires  no  adventitious  recommendation  to 
the  English  reader.  The  preface  and  notes  supply  all  needful 
explanation  or  information  concerning  author  and  text,  while 
Mr.  Wood’s  spirited  drawings  are  of  genuine  illustrative 
quality. 

Homestead  Highways,  by  Herbert  Milton  Sylvester  (Boston: 
Ticknor ;  London :  Triibner  &  Co.),  is  a  pleasant  volume 
descriptive  of  rural  life  in  New  England,  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  author  of  Prose  Pastorals,  a  book  we  commended  not  long 
since  and  recall  with  pleasure  in  the  fresh  and  sympathetic 
pages  of  its  successor. 

In  the  “  Camelot  Series  ”  we  have  the  Autobiography  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Walter  Scott),  edited  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Dircks, 
whose  prefatory  essay  contains  all  that  was  needed  to  introduce 
a  popular  edition  of  a  famous  book. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Wilson’s  chronicle  of  musical  events  in  America — • 
The  Musical  Year-Book  of  the  United  States  (Boston :  Mudge) — 
is  a  useful  compilation,  handy  for  reference,  and  complete  in 
all  that  pertains  to  a  record  of  musical  work  during  the  past 
season  1887-8.  A  similar  publication  in  England  would  be  gene¬ 
rally  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  amateurs. 

Newts,  toads,  frogs,  and  amphibious  snakes  are  not  perhaps 
common  objects  of  collection,  though  extremely  fascinating  to  a 
certain  number  of  young  naturalists.  Those  who  possess  the 
taste  and  need  direction  may  derive  sound  advice  and  assistance 
from  a  little  book  in  the  “  Young  Collector  ”  series  by  Catherine 
C.  Hopley,  entitled  British  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  It  will  be  news  to  many  people  interested 
in  that  delicate  creature  Rana  esculenta  to  learn  that  edible  frogs 
are  now  “frequent  in  the  marshy  localities  of  the  eastern 
counties.” 

From  the  “Reports  of  Excursions”  of  the  London  Geological 
Field  Class,  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Philip  &  Son,  it  is  evident 
that  the  members  enjoyed  an  active  and  profitable  time  under 
Professor  Seeley’s  guidance  during  the  propitious  summer  of 
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Under  the  title  The  Popper  Expedition  in  Tierra  del  Fueyo 
(H.  G revel  &  Co.)  we  have  an  interesting  reprint  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Argentine  Geographical  Institute  by  Mr.  J ulian 
Popper,  C.E.,  translated  from  the  “Bulletin”  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  O’Curry.  A  good  map  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
island  is  appended  to  the  explorer’s  narrative. 

Booties'  Children,  by  John  Strange  "Winter  (F.  V.  Y  bite  & 
Co.),  is  a  sequel  to  the  popular  Booties'  Baby,  the  fruit  of  many 
earnest  demands  addressed  to  the  author  that  Mignon's  life 
should  be  dealt  with  further.  The  story  is  brightly  written  and 
prettily  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Partridge,  but  does  not 
altogether  evade  the  fate  of  most  sequels. 

"We  have  received  a  new  edition — the  fourth — of  The  Lazy 
Minstrel,  by  J.  Ashby-Sterry  (T.  Fisher  Unwin);  Historical 
Records  of  St.  Albans,  by  Arthur  Ernest  Gibbs  (St.  Albans  : 
Gibbs  &  Bamforth) ;  the  Pocket  Gazetteer,  edited  by  J .  G. 
Bartholomew  (John  Walker  &  Co.);  Oxford  Commemoration,  hy 
“A  Fellow  of  Experientia”  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.),  and  2 he 
Abbey  Murder,  by  Joseph  Hatton  (Spencer  Blackett). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  "W.C. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  LN V.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lG.s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6 d.  and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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ARUNDEL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION 

xi  Of  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  UNPUBLISHED  WATER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a 
Reduced  Soale,  from  Old  Ituliun  1-  rescues  and  other  Paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and 

'"oi’EN  DAILY  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W  . 


from 


German,  are 
Catalogues  and 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — CIIROMO-LITHOGRAPIIS 

Frescoes  and  other  Paintings  by  Ancient  Masters.  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Ger 
ON  SALE  at  LOWER  PRICES  to  Members,  and  at  higher  to  Strangers.  Catalc 
all  other  information  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application.  .  ...  .  ,. 

A  Donation  of  at  least  £1  Is.  to  the  Copying  Jk  und  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  Membership. 
Offices  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


rriIE  FEDERAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

Limited. 

JOINT  BANKERS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VICTORIA. 

Head  Office- MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA. 

Branches  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia. 

Authorised  Capital,  £2,000, 0C0.  Subscribed,  £800,000. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  £400,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £90,000. 

LONDON  BRANCH.  18  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  ANDREW  CLARKE,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

Hon.  HOWARD  SPENSLEY. 

Banking  business  of  every  description  connected  with  the  Australian  Colonies  transacted. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS  of  £50  and  upwards  received  for  periods  from  SIX  MONTHS  to 
FIVE  YEARS,  and  the  highest  rates  of  interest  allowed. 

18  King  William  Street,  E.C.  JOHN  H.  BUTT,  Manager. 


TUIE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street. —The  SUMMER 

A  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  a.m.  to  Seven  P.M.  Admission  One 
Shilling  ;  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION, 

West  Brompton,  Earl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington. 
PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

HON.  PRESIDENT. 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 
Director-General. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Reception  Committee. 

COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  1888. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
At  4.0  and  8.30  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  “WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
ROMAN  COLISEUM. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

J-  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FfcTE  EVERY  EVENING. 

SEVERAI,  MILITARY  BANDS  DAILY  FROM  1.0  TO  11.0  P.M. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

j-  ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION.  Is.  Open  11  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

VINCENT  A.  APPLIN.  Secretary. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION.— DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

-L  representing  Carcano,  Musa  &  Co.,  Como;  Bersanino,  Corti,  and  Marengo.  Turin  r 
F.  Vernazzi,  Milan  ;  and  Schiavio,  Fratelli,  (V  Co..  Gorlo  de  Veteso,  invite  an  inspection  of  a 
choice  COLLECTION  of  ITALIAN  SILK>,  Velvets.  Tapestry,  Silk  Portieres,  Coverlets, 
Scarves,  Ac.,  now  exhibiting  at  Class  VII.,  No.  667. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION.— The  ITALIAN  SILK  COVER- 

J-  LETS  manufactured  by  Schiavi  \  Fratelli.  &  Co.,  admirably  adapted  for  Portifcrea, 
Curtains,  and  in  Algerian,  Oriental,  and  National  Colourings,  are  sold  retail  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  price  7s.  nd.,  and  by  DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street  and  Welbeclc 
Street,  W. 


TRISH  EXHIBITION  in  LONDON,  1888. 

J-  NOW  OPEN. 

HLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 

PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 

IRISH  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

From  July  17  to  20  the  OLD  IRISH  MARKET  PLACE  will  be  the  scene  of  a  fashionable 
FANCY  FAIR,  when  the  following,  among  other  ladies,  will  preside  at  the  Stalls:  The 
Murcliioness  of  Salisbury.  Counte.-s  Spencer.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  Countess  of  Bective,  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 


OPEN  11  a.m.  to  10.30  r.M. 

Admission,  Is.  ;  Wednesdays,  2s.  fid.  Season  Ticket,  218. 


Excursions  from  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Improved  service 
via  West  Kensington  and  Addison  Road  Stations.  Omnibuses  every  few  minutes  from  alb 
parts  direct  to  the  doors  of  Olympia. _ 

"PARTNERSHIP. — One  or  more  GENTLEMEN  with  capital 

J-  REQUIRED  to  join  Advertiser,  with  Limited  Liability,  in  taking  over  from  Executors 
an  old-established  first-class  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS — Apply,  by  letter,  giving  name 
and  address,  present  occupation,  and  amount  ot  capital  at  command,  to  H.  Un'DKRWOOD*. 
Son,&  Piper,  Solicitors,  13  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. _ _ 

METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

JAL  TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

This  is  the  only  Society  pro  :ding  tree  Supplies  of  Water  fur  Man  and  Beast  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Bankers:  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bkvan,  Tritton,  Ransom,  Bouverif.  &  Co. 

Offices  :  111  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON,  Secretary* 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE 

Catalogues  post  free. 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


REDNESS,  ROUGHNESS,  &  CHAPPING  PREVENTED. 
FAIR  WHITE  HANDS  AND  HEALTHFUL  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION  SECURED. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 


This  world-renowned  Toilet  Soap  has  obtained  Fifteen  Inter¬ 
national  Awards  as  a  Complexion  Soap.  It  is  specially  suitable- 
for  Ladies,  Children,  or  delicate  and  sensitive  skins  generally. 

Its  regular  use  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  worst  complexion. 

Recommended  by  Mrs.  LANGTRY  and  Madame  ADELINA 
PATTI. 

TONGA,  the  SPECIFIC  for  NEURALGIA. 

"  Tonga  maintains  its  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia.”—  Lancet. 

“  Invaluable  in  fac  ial  Neurulgia.  lias  proved  efiective  in  all  those  cases  iu  which  we  have 
prescribed  it.”— Mt.du.al  Dress. 

2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd.,  and  lls.  Of  all  Chemists. 
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MR.  PARNELL’S  RED  HERRINGS. 

The  average  Englishman,  who  takes  his  notions  of  pass¬ 
ing  events  for  the  most  part  from  a  single  newspaper, 
and  not  nnfrequently  from  some  mere  paragraph  or  sum¬ 
mary  in  that,  can  hardly  be  said  to  take  the  readiest  or  the 
surest  way  for  the  attainment  of  accurate  information. 
Moreover,  though  this  is  no  doubt  of  less  importance,  he 
loses  matter  of  study  which  is  often  highly  diverting. 
The  game,  for  instance,  of  the  Parnellite  party,  and  of 
'Gladstonians  generally,  in  the  matter  of  the  Government 
offer  of  a  Special  Commission  to  Mr.  Parnell  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  without  considerable  investigation  and 
comparison.  But  enough  of  the  hand  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  on  Monday  to  make  it  little  short 
of  amazing  that  any  writers  or  speakers  should  think  so 
meanly  of  their  own  side  as  to  believe  a  policy  of  mysti¬ 
fication  any  longer  possible.  When  the  offer  was  first 
made,  to  the  surprise  of  most  people  on  both  sides,  Mr. 
Parnell’s  party  generally,  both  Irish  and  English,  were 
thrown  into  the  most  evident  embarrassment  by  it,  and 
by  Mr.  Parnell’s  first  silence  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
till  Unionists,  as  in  duty  bound,  pointed  out  the  obvious 
though  counterbalanced  objections  to  this  rather  perilous 
precedent  of  allowing  differential  treatment  to  persons  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  any  other  persons  who  have 
been  falsely  or  justly  accused  of  atrocious  crime,  that  some 
heart  of  grace  was  taken.  Then  the  proposal  was  held  up 
ns  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the 
case  was  in  some  way  unsuitable  for  a  jury,  while  the 
Unionist  objections  to  it  as  a  precedent  were  eagerly  seized 
as  implying  uncertainty  of  the  result  in  the"  particular 
case. 

But  it  was  evidently  felt  that  this  would  not  do,  or  that 
if  it  would  do  at  all,  even  for  a  party  which  takes  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  for  a  man  of  light  and  leading,  it 
must  be  helped  out  somehow.  And  therefore,  no  doubt, 
the  word  was  given  for  the  curious  scenes  on  Monday  last. 
The  order  and  arrangement  of  those  scenes  ought  to  be 
palpable  to  the  smallest  child  who  has  got  beyond  taking 
Pussy’s  shadow  in  the  glass  for  Pussy.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  as  clear  and,  barring  their  occasion,  as 
ordinary  as  anything  could  well  be.  To  meet  Mr.  Parnell’s 
views  the  Government  had  promised  to  bring  in  a  certain 
Bill  constituting  a  certain  tribunal.  They  had  distinctly 
and  from  the  first  said  that  this  was  a  take-or-leave  offer, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  had  only  got  to  say,  after  due  consultation 
"with  others  if  he  liked,  whether  he  would  take  or  leave  it. 
This,  however,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  with 
which  we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves,  he  distinctly 
declined  to  do.  But,  having  his  place  and  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  he  chose  to  strike  into  one  of  the  irregular 
question-and-answer  debates  now  so  frequent,  one  brought 
on  in  this  case  by  an  idle  inquiry  from  an  English  Par¬ 
nellite.  Mr.  Parnell’s  plea  was  that  of  protest  against 
the  place  of  the  Bill  on  the  notice-paper.  A  leader  of 
the  House  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  as  Mr.  Disraeli, 
would  probably  have  put  this  question  by ;  but  Mr.  Smith’ 
being  an  almost  unwisely  fair-minded  man,  entered  with 
much  pains  and  candour  into  Mr.  Parnell’s  question, 
and  told  him  frankly  the  facts.  This,  of  course,  was  what 
Mr.  Parnell  wanted,  and  he  had  got  it.  He  knew  that 
his  motion  of  adjournment  on  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance  would  be  ruled  out  of  order ;  there  are  few  men 
who  know  the  rules  of  the  House  better  than  he,  and  Glad¬ 
stonians  themselves  have  had  to  admit  that  the  case  was 
clear.  But  that  did  not  matter.  If  he  got  his  adjourn¬ 
ment  speech,  well ;  if  not,  well  also.  For  he  could,  as  he 
did,  affect  the  air  of  a  gagged  martyr,  talk  about  “  sheep 
“  before  the  butchers”  (an  awkward  metaphor  in  a  case 


which  has  so  much  to  do  with  actual  butchery),  and,  in 
vulgar  phrase,  “  get  up  the  steam  ”  for  the  later  observations 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  desirous  to  make  a  theatrical  dis¬ 
play  more  theatrical,  he  might  have  made  without  any  pre¬ 
face  at  all.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Mr.  Parnell  never 
shows  any  sign  of  passion  unless  he  is  really  in  a  very  great 
passion  indeed,  or  else  has  the  strongest  reasons  for  simu¬ 
lating  passion,  and  this  was  never  clearer  than  on  Monday. 
The  “  sheep  and  the  butchers,”  which,  from  his  subsequent 
letter  of  explanation,  even  he  seems  to  havp  thought  a 
mistake ;  the  later  “  monstrous  proposition,”  the  rebuke 
to  Air.  Balfour  for  “levity,”  the  “Bill  Sikes”  (but 
Air.  Parnell  mistakes;  it  is  Fagin  that  he  is  said  to  be, 
not  Bill  Sikes),  the  Home  Rule  howlings-to-order  which 
punctuated  his  speech,  and  so  forth,  can,  in  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  human  conduct,  have  had  no  other  meaning 
and  oi'igin  than  an  intense  desire  both  to  pose  as  a  martyr, 
and  to  avoid  if  possible  giving  a  categorical  acceptance  or 
refusal  at  all. 

For  this  is  what  Air.  Parnei.’  d:  1  a  lay,  and  while 

it  no  doubt  illustrates  the  v  Government 

proposal,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  can 
or  will  see  a  church  by  daylight  that  it  illustrates  still 
more  strongly  the  desperate  reluctance  of  those  who 
proclaim  themselves  libelled  to  have  the  matter  judicially 
out  with  those  whom  they  declare  to  be  their  libellers. 
That  the  Government  position  is  weakened,  or  at  least  that 
it  is  more  exposed  than  it  was  before,  we  do  not  think  ques¬ 
tionable.  Although  certainly  they  have  not  admitted,  they 
have  enabled  the  enemy  to  say  that  they  admit,  the  mon¬ 
strous  proposition  that  “  a  jury  of  London  shopkeepers  ”  is 
not  to  be  trusted  to  try  truly  an  action  in  which  Air. 
Parnell  is  concerned,  and  they  have  abandoned  the  other 

as  Air.  T.  AY.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  the  impregnable — 
position  of  referring  Air.  Parnell,  like  any  other  subject  of 
the  Queen,  to  the  Queen’s  Courts  for  remedy  if  he  is 
aggrieved.  But  if  the  Parnellites  have  been  able  to  open 
fire  from  new  parallels,  the  weakness  of  their  own  general 
case  has  been  enormously  aggravated.  They  have  had  their 
point  about  the  London  shopkeepers  granted ;  they  have 
been  exempted  from  all  possibility  of  exposure  to  the 
malignity  of  these  relentless  persecutors.  They  have  had 
the  offer  of  an  extraordinary  tribunal  all  to  themselves, 
at  the  national  cost,  before  which  they  need  not  fear 
either  the  law’s  delay  or  the  law’s  expense,  and  composed 
of  persons  whose  impartiality  they  themselves  dare  not 
directly  impugn.  .Some  even  of  their  backers  are  franti¬ 
cally  imploring  them  to  accept  at  all  hazards.  And 
yet  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  frankly  to  accept 
or  daringly  to  refuse.  So  anxious  were  they  to  raise 
a  dust  and  confuse  the  issue  that  they  could  "not  even 
take  the  usual  course  of  letting  the  first  reading  pass 
in  silence  and  mustering  their  courage  to  speak  the  de¬ 
cisive  word  on  the  second.  They  are  like  duellists  who 
have  insisted  on  a  meeting,  who  have  demanded  the 
choice  of  weapons,  "who  have  claimed  the  nomination  of 
the  place,  the  time,  and  the  circumstances,  who  have 
all  this  granted,  and  who  still  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  show  fight.  To  talk  of  the  Government  backing 
out,  and  so  forth,  argues  a  kind  of  rage  and  frenzy  of  im¬ 
becility  which  is  astonishing,  even  in  the  party  from  which 
it  comes.  A\  liy  should  the  Government  want  to  back  out 
in  a  contest  where  the  adversary  cannot  be  got,  for  the  very 
life  of  him,  even  to  stand  on  his  guard,  and  is  looking  over 
his  shoulder  whenever  he  is  not  frantically  deprecating  the 
duel  1  Yet  even  this  absurdity  has  been  exceeded  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  inclusion  of  “  other  persons  ”  besides 
members  of  Parliament  is  a  wrong  to  the  Parnellites. 
Again  the  frantic  fear  of  investigation  masters  all  other 
considerations,  and  the  defendant  wishes  to  accept  trial 
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only  on  the  terms  that  he  shall  limit  the  inquiry  as  he 
pleases. 

Indeed,  from  the  whole  thing  one,  and  only  one,  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn,  and  that  conclusion  grows  clearer 
with  every  Parnellite  move.  These  moves  are  the  moves  of 
men  who,  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent,  are,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  either  desperately  afraid  of  being 
found  guilty  or  almost  as  desperately  afraid  of  being  proved 
to  be  innocent.  The  one  method  of  investigation  which 
Mr.  Parnell  has  invited  happens,  unfortunately,  to  be,  in 
the  first  place,  no  method  of  investigation  at  all,  and,  in  the 
second,  one  which  he  very  well  knew  would  not  be  granted. 
The  others  he  refuses  altogether,  or  boggles  at  with  the 
passionate  and  desperate  earnestness  of  Monday,  while  his 
supporters  try  to  divert  attention  by  childish  attacks  on  the 
Attorney-General  or  plaintive  demands  for  free  copies  of 
penny  pamphlets.  Let  any  man  conceive  if  he  can  the 
state  of  mind  of  another  man  who,  being  charged  with  the 
foulest  crimes,  knowing  himself  to  be  innocent,  and  being- 
offered  the  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  declines  or 
hesitates  because  he  may  not  have  “  a  debate  ”  on  whether 
he  will  be  proved  innocent  or  not.  If  this  conception  is 
possible,  Mr.  Parnell  can  be  conceived  as  his  admirers  assert 
that  they  see  him ;  if  not,  not. 


FRANCE. 

HE  French  Chambers  have  brought  their  Sessions  to  a 
close,  and  M.  Floquet  is  still  in  office.  This  is  about 
the  whole  outcome  of  French  politics  for  the  last  few  months. 
It  would  require  a  very  robust  faith  to  believe  that  the 
Republic  is  any  the  stronger  for  what  has  happened  since 
the  present  Cabinet  came  into  office,  or,  what  is  almost 
equally  unfortunate  for  France,  that  any  possible  alternative 
is  more  visible.  The  Republic  as  it  stands  is  so  little 
accepted  that  all  parties  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
recess  as  a  time  in  which  they  can  prepare  for  a  fight  over 
the  next  revolution  under  the  name  of  revision.  The  end 
of  the  Session  has  been  spent  in  winding-up  business  and 
clearing  off  arrears  in  preparation  for  the  struggle.  The 
words  business  and  arrears  are  used  for  sake  of  convenience, 
and  not  because  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  have  been 
engaged  on  the  work  of  government.  There  was  plenty 
for  them  to  do.  The  Budget  and  the  Army  Bill  were  of 
themselves  enough  to  have  filled  the  Session,  even  if  the 
Deputies  and  Senators  had  not  thought  fit  to  meddle 
with  public  instruction  or  the  administration  of  Tonquin, 
which  is  in  great  need  of  attention.  But  these  remain 
where  they  were.  The  finances  are  in  as  bad  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  is  possible  for  so  rich  a  country  as  France.  Ex¬ 
penditure  is  always  in  excess  of  income.  The  floating  debt 
increases  steadily,  and  the  Treasury  is  reduced  to  every 
species  of  hand  to  mouth  expedient.  But  the  Chamber  has 
hurried  through  the  Budget  as  usual,  and  has  neither  made 
its  mind  up  to  cut  down  expenses  nor  to  impose  new  taxes. 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  it  has  rejected  a  scheme  of  naval 
fortification  because  it  was  not  costly  enough,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  remember  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  cannot 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  Army  Bill  drags  on  in  the 
Senate.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  soldiers,  and  the 
more  rabid  kind  of  “  democratic  ”  politicians,  nobody  has 
anything  to  say  in  its  favour.  Competent  critics  agree  that 
it  would  for  the  time  disorganize  the  army,  and  would  make 
confusion  permanent.  But  it  professes  to  equalize  the 
military  burdens  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  nobody  dares  to 
oppose  the  sacred  cause  of  equality  too  openly.  So  the 
Senate  puts  as  many  spokes  as  it  can  in  the  wheel,  but 
neither  rejects  nor  passes  the  Bill,  and  the  army  has  to 
take  its  share  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  of  France. 

The  business  which  the  Deputies  have  been  engaged  in 
settling  is  something  much  more  attractive  to  the  present 
generation  of  politicians  (and  some  others  too)  than  the 
work  of  administration.  It  is  the  great  question  which  of 
them  is  to  have  the  best  chance  of  coming  to  the  top  in  the 
scramble.  How  far  recent  scenes  in  or  out  of  the  Chamber 
have  settled  this  important  point  is  what  we  need,  happily, 
not  undertake  to  settle.  It  is  enough  that  they  have  been 
played  for  no  other  object.  For  this  did  General  Boulanger 
come  down  to  the  Chamber  last  week  with  his  motion  and 
insult  M.  Floquet.  For  this  did  M.  Floquet  poke  the 
point,  not  of  a  rapier,  but  of  a  duelling  sword,  into  General 
Boulanger’s  neck.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  for  an  Eng¬ 


lishman  to  speak  of  the  trial  by  battle  between  these  emi¬ 
nent  persons  without  either  too  much  gravity  or  too  little. 
Doubtless  when  the  seconds  arranged  that  a  military 
gentleman  of  fifty,  who  had  been  wounded  on  his  right 
side,  should  engage  in  an  athletic  exercise  with  a  fairly 
practised  but  corpulent  lawyer  of  sixty,  they  did  not  mean 
that  anything  serious  should  happen  to  either  of  them. 
The  wound  was  really  an  accident;  it  is  even  highly 
probable  that,  had  not  M.  Boulanger  made  such  furious 
attempts  to  take  his  adversary’s  life,  the  encounter  would 
have  terminated  in  the  customary  stab  through  the  wrist 
or  the  knee — a  sort  of  wound  which,  insignificant  as  it 
may  appear  in  the  proces-verbcil,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
render  impossible  any  continuance  of  a  “  correct  ”  combat. 
The  details  of  the  bouts  are  typical  illustrations  of  the 
vagaries  of  unpractised  swordsmen.  On  the  seconds’  sacra¬ 
mental  words  “  Allez,  Messieurs,”  the  ex-War  Minister  sud¬ 
denly  “charged,”  wounded  his  adversary  in  the  leg,  received 
a  slight  stab  himself  on  the  hand,  and  ended  this  curious 
“phrase”  by  falling  flat  on  the  ground.  The  second  bout 
was  similar.  This  time  the  impetuous  soldier  rushed  on 
his  adversary,  evidently  with  the  bent  arm  of  the  inex¬ 
pert  or  the  crippled,  for  he  merely  scratched  M.  Floquet  ; 
who,  equally  inexperienced,  but  too  full  of  “  martial  scorn  ” 
to  break  ground,  held  out  his  point,  without  parrying,  and 
ran  it  through  the  nearest  thing  at  hand — namely,  the  ex- 
General’s  neck.  This  is  a  little  absurd  ;  for  to  fight  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  but  with  no  intention  of  killing,  is  rather 
a  farce ;  but  then  duels,  and  particularly  with  the  white 
arm,  are  generally  harmless.  Moreover,  we  are  hardly  so 
far  off  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  decidedly  funny  encounter 
with  Lord  Winciiilsea  as  to  be  entitled  to  laugh  at  all 
French  political  duels.  Considering  the  care  taken  by  the 
judicious  second,  it  is  unnecessary  to  shake  the  head  of 
morality  over  the  bloodthirstiness  of  these  things.  Neither 
need  they  be  denounced  as  unworthy  bids  for  popularity. 
Perhaps,  or  even  without  perhaps,  a  duel  is  as  respectable 
an  advertisement  as  a  spell  of  wood-cutting,  in  your  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  for  the  delectation  of  excursionists.  To  dismiss 
encounters  of  the  Boulanger-Floquet  kind  as  altogether 
absurd  is  equally  uncritical.  French  opinion  makes  them 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances,  and  no  man  is  to  be 
blamed  for  complying  with  the  customs  of  society.  A  duel 
is,  after  all,  as  good  a  way  of  deciding  a  quarrel  between 
two  politicians  as  a  series  of  wrangling  letters  in  the  Times 
over  the  question  whether  one  of  them  did  or  did  not 
compare  the  Lower  House  to  the  Lower  Regions.  The 
interesting  thing  would  be  to  learn  which  of  the  actors  in 
this  scene  has  best  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  gallery.  As 
the  judicious  person  in  Dickens  observed,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  M.  Floquet  has  won,  and, 
so  far,  it  is  well  for  him.  General  Boulanger  has  lost,  and 
made  himself  more  ridiculous  than  he  was  to  the  people  of 
Paris.  Whether  he  has  damaged  his  position  outside  of 
the  capital  remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  come  forward  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  again,  which  was  wise  in  him.  It 
is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  his  defeat  will  do  him  much 
real  harm.  He  can  always  plead  his  wound,  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  he  was  blamed  for  insisting  on  the 
use  of  pistols  in  his  proposed  duel  with  M.  Ferry.  In  the 
present  case  he  has  not  shrunk  from  the  usual  weapon. 
Whatever  else  he  lias  shown,  he  has  not  shown  fear.  For 
the  present  he  and  M.  Floquet  are  the  two  most  con¬ 
spicuous  men  in  France.  There  are  people  who  for  some 
rather  mysterious  reason  think  that  the  victory  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  be  desired.  We  can  see  no  call  for  any 
Englishmen  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other.  The  success  of 
either,  and  even  their  rivalry,  is  a  tolerably  severe  comment 
on  the  last  century  of  French  politics.  No  great  European 
country  has  ever  been  reduced  to  choose  between  an  in¬ 
triguing  soldier,  of  whom  all  that  his  enemies  allege  is 
true  except  the  charge  of  stupidity,  and  a  political  lawyer, 
of  whom  his  friends  have  never  been  able  to  say  anything 
which  proves  that  he  is  a  statesman. 

The  yearly  glorification  of  the  rabbling  of  the  disused 
prison  in  the  Bastile  and  the  uncovering  of  Gambetta’s 
statue  are  not  in  themselves  important  events.  It  has 
become  the  custom  to  glorify  the  violence  and  folly  of  the 
Revolution,  and  it  will  become  (for  a  brief  time,  probably) 
the  habit  to  glorify  Gambetta  as  a  great  statesman  and 
patriot.  The  exact  amount  of  historical  knowledge  and 
political  criticism  which  goes  to  either  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  persons  who  are  zealous  in  both  have 
lately  thought  fit  to  erect  a  statue  to  Estienne  Marcel  as  a 
patriot  and  man  of  the  people.  Such  judges  are  capable 
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of  passing  curious  verdicts  on  the  history  of  their  country. 
But,  as  some  admirers  of  the  Blessed  Reformation  have 
amply  proved  among  us,  it  is  not  necessary  that  know¬ 
ledge  should  go  to  the  making  of  a  political  creed.  In 
France  at  present  the  beauty,  the  necessity,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficence  of  the  Revolution  are  articles  of  faith  with  pro¬ 
bably  the  large  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  their  heroes 
are  the  men  who  have  upset  something.  All  parties  have 
to  admire  them  with  open  mouth.  The  difference  is  that 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  who  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Revolution  are.  There  are  Royalist  orators  who  claim  the 
character  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  he  is  himself  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  deputations  of  workmen  that  he  only 
can  give  democracy  what  it  wants.  The  Bonapartists  are 
quite  cocksure  as  to  their  power  to  do  as  much,  but,  then, 
so  are  MM.  Carnot,  Floquet,  and  Boulanger.  Probably 
even  poor  M.  Cli'menceau,  who  has  fallen  from  the  position 
of  necessary  leader  to  the  humble  post  of  M.  Floquet’s 
second,  is  equally  sure  about  himself.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  them  can  say  what  democracy  does  want,  unless  it  be 
that  the  political  gentleman  who  is  speaking  should  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs — and  democracy  won’t  say  anything  to 
help  them. 


THE  TWO  EMPERORS. 

THE  visit  to  the  Northern  Courts  which  the  young 
German  Emperor  is  now  paying  naturally  continues  to 
be  the  chief  topic  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  though,  of 
course,  nothing  is  yet  known  as  to  its  results.  It  has  not 
been  made  less  interesting  by  an  article  of  the  well-known 
official  or  semi-official  kind  in  the  North  German  Gazette, 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  fired  off  as  a  starting  gun  to  speed 
the  Emperor  on  his  way,  and  has  been  followed  up  since  by 
further  volleys.  In  that  article  Russians  and  Frenchmen 
are  addressed  in  the  fine  old  hectoring  fashion  which  used  to 
make  the  reputation  of  our  own  Times  in  its  “  Thunderer  ” 
days,  but  which  English  journalists  of  the  better  class  rarely 
care  now  to  adopt.  The  subjects  of  the  Sovereign  whom 
William  II.  met  on  Thursday  are  politely  convicted  of 
“  Asiatic  arrogance  ”  and  “  Asiatic  ignorance  ”  if  they  put 
certain  constructions  on  the  visit ;  while  it  is  remarked 
with  thankfulness,  but  with  some  Pharisaism,  that  Ger¬ 
mans  are  not  quite  so  incompetent  to  understand  politics  as 
Frenchmen.  This  queer  double-barrelled  discharge  East 
and  West  is,  of  course,  perfectly  accordant  with  the  most 
probable  and  the  most  reasonable  explanations  of  the 
Emperors’  meeting,  and  with  the  language  of  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  that  deep- 
seated  dislike  between  the  German  and  the  Russian  peoples 
which  must  undergo  some  extraordinary  change  before 
anything  stronger  than  a  dynastic  alliance  or  a  negative 
Friedenbund  is  possible  between  them,  however  friendly 
their  respective  Sovereigns  may  be.  Indeed,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  visits  which  is  being  made  might  be  construed  by 
a  very  sanguine  person  as  betokening  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  special  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Russia — as  a  general  making  things  pleasant  between  the 
various  Powers  on  the  Baltic,  a  neighbourly  round  of  com¬ 
plimentary  visits  with  no  particular  political  significance. 

If  this  is  a  little  too  sanguine  (and  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  is),  it  has,  at  any  rate,  more  reason  on  its  side  than  some 
other  theories  which  are  started  or  re-started  from  time  to 
time.  Among  them  even  that  most  preposterous  of  all 
follies,  the  notion  of  an  Anglo-Russo-French  alliance,  ap¬ 
pears  to  find  a  certain  place,  duly  balanced  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Russia  is  somehow  or  other  to  be  coaxed  into 
coercing  France.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  think  the 
triple  alliance  anything  but  a  sheer  absurdity  to  read  the 
book  in  which  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  lias  just  ex¬ 
panded  certain  recent  articles  of  his.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  the  writer’s  views  on  purely  English  matters,  though 
even  these  are  worth  attention.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
writing  as  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  Frenchman,  he 
takes  views,  both  of  the  triple  alliance  just  mentioned  and 
of  the  less  complicated  idea  of  a  stricter  union  between 
Russia  and  France  by  themselves,  exactly  identical  with 
those  which  for  some  years  have  been  urged  here.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out 
before,  that,  in  the  case  of  an  offensive,  or  even  a  defensive, 
alliance  between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  possible 
gains  would  be  very  largely  on  the  Russian  side  and  the 
possible  losses  almost  wholly  on  the  French ;  and  that,  great 


as  is  the  Russian  strength,  it  is  a  strength  peculiarly  un¬ 
trustworthy  for  a  foreign  ally  to  reckon  with.  And  he 
points  out  further,  as  we  have  also  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  England— 
the  fact  that  Russia  and  France  are,  as  far  as  the  term 
natural  enemies  can  be  used  at  all,  the  natural  enemies  of 
England,  the  Powers  which  have  something  to  gam  from 
her  and  very  little  if  anything  to  give  her.  Now  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  conditions  of  a  durable  alliance  are 
just  the  other  way.  It  can  be  formed,  and  formed  only, 
between  Powers  which  either  do  not  covet  each  other’s 
goods  at  all,  or  else  can  balance  mutual  desires  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  satisfactions. 

The  comparatively  trifling  fear  that  any  reasonable 
German  can  have  of  a  serious  and  threatening  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  is  a  matter  to  be  seriously  taken  into 
accoimt  in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  Emperors’  meet¬ 
ing,  and  explains,  to  some  extent,  the  apparently  quaint 
device  of  rating  the  Russian  people  as  ignorant  and  arro¬ 
gant  savages,  while  paying  formal  compliments  to  the 
Russian  Sovereign.  But  the  fullest  conviction  that  there 
is  no  serious  danger  of  such  an  alliance  need  not  prevent 
the  German  Emperor  from  giving  his  kinsman  some  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  if  he  can.  And  the  giving  of  this  is 
rendered  all  the  more  likely  by  the  part  which  the  German 
Government  took  in  restoring  the  Crown  Prince  of  Servia 
to  his  father  last  week.  The  German  Government  in  doing 
this  did,  of  course,  only  its  plain  duty ;  but  people  do  not 
always  do  their  plain  duty  without  a  motive.  Now  the 
motive  in  this  case  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  The  gabblers  who 
talk  about  the  “  outrage  ”  perpetrated  on  Queen  Nathalie 
by  taking  “her  son”  from  her  (the  extremely  uncom¬ 
plimentary  nature  of  the  apparent  inference  that  King 
Milan  is  not  taking  “  his  ”  son  seems  to  escape  them)  find 
it  convenient  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Queen’s  conduct 
is  undoubtedly  due,  if  not  to  Russian  influences,  to  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  some  one  who  takes  Russian  views.  The 
restoration  of  the  Prince  to  his  father  is,  therefore,  in  a 
certain  sense  a  stroke  for  the  anti-Russian  party  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  the  German  Government,  having  dealt  it, 
may  now  plausibly  claim  the  right  to  deal  some  correspond¬ 
ing  blow  on  the  other  side.  The  selection  of  the  particular 
easement  may  not  impossibly  form  a  subject  of  conversation 
on  the  Derjava  or  at  Peterhof.  It  might  be  found  in 
more  directions  than  one,  and  especially  it  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Ferdinand  must  have  felt  a 
curious  variation  of  proximus  ardet  when  he  heard  of  his 
neighbour’s  success  in  rescuing  his  son.  Bulgaria’s  turn  for 
being  set  on  fire  is  only  the  more  likely  to  come  because 
the  fire  in  Servia  has  been  for  the  moment  extinguished. 

The  ingenuity  of  Vienna  and  Constantinople  has  exerted 
itself  in  finding  a  new  solatium  for  Russia  in  the  direction 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  Porte  are  said 
to  be  seriously  directed  thereto.  It  is  a  pity  that  Turkey, 
which  has  now  had  ten  years  to  do  it  in,  has  not  profited 
by  the  opportunity  of  setting  her  Anatolian  house  in  order 
which  was  given  her  in  1878.  But  it  is  not  clear  why 
Russia  should  either  ask  or  receive  the  leave  of  Germany 
for  any  enterprises  in  this  direction,  a  direction  where  Ger¬ 
man  approval  and  disapproval  are  equally  immaterial  to  the 
Czar.  England,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Powers  in  the  second,  not  Germany,  or  even  Austria,  are 
interested  in  this  new  attempt  of  Russia  to  work  down  to 
the  central  sea ;  England  alone  is  interested  in  any  attempt 
that  she  may  make  by  Asiatic  encroachment  to  reach  the 
Persian  Gulf.  And  in  this  respect  we  must  repeat  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  illusion  whatever  as  to  English  interests 
and  duties.  These  interests,  and,  in  a  way,  these  duties, 
have,  as  far  as  European  Turkey  is  concerned,  considerably 
diminished  of  late  years ;  partly  from  the  shifting  of  political 
circumstances  generally  which  has  followed  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  partly  from  the  new  duties  and  interests  imposed 
upon,  or  created  for,  Austria  in  this  respect.  But  both 
duty  and  interest  are  as  strong  in  the  Anatolian  case  as 
ever,  if  they  are  not  even  stronger,  by  reason  of  the  recent 
Russian  encroachments  in  Afghanistan.  But  it  may  be 
repeated  that  there  is  very  little  reason  why  the  Czar 
should  even  sound  his  neighbour  on  any  such  subject  as 
this.  No  one  in  England  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  Pomeranian  grenadier  risking  his 
precious  and  muck-talked-of  bones  in  order  to  play  Eng¬ 
land’s  game  in  Asia  unless,  in  some  situation  not  yet 
created,  England  can  offer  some  very  solid  price  for  his 
services.  And  it  may  be  added  that  England,  in  a  purely 
Asiatic  struggle  with  Russia,  would  require  no  European 
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•aid,  and  would  be  indifferent  to  anything  but  active  coercion 
on  the  other  side  from  European  Powers.  Therefore  we 
may  look  upon  the  meeting  with  very  tolerable  equanimity, 
•though,  no  doubt,  with  some  curiosity  and  not  altogether 
without  some  preparation. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

THE  present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  many 
qualifications  for  his  office  ;  but  he  is  perhaps  too  easily 
persuaded  to  surrender  the  initiative  which  belongs  to  the 
Government.  In  so  complicated  a  measui’e  as  the  Local 
•Government  Bill  which  has  at  last  struggled  through 
•Committee,  amendments  which  are  not  in  themselves 
-objectionable  may  be  properly  resisted  if  they  tend  to  de¬ 
range  the  original  scheme.  Concessions  made  in  the  middle 
-of  a  debate  indicate  at  best  a  certain  want  of  foresight  in 
the  authors  of  the  measure.  When  the  Government  deter¬ 
mined  to  exempt  the  City,  as  far  as  possible,  from  imme¬ 
diate  legislation,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  to  introduce 
a  change  in  the  powers  of  the  Corporation,  even  though 
the  innovation  might  be  an  improvement.  Mr.  Smith  was 
apparently  surprised  by  the  unanimity  of  both  parties  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  amendment.  No  metropolitan 
member  except  Sir  R.  Fowler  spoke  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
system,  and  the  Radicals  for  once  found  it  convenient  to 
propound  the  soundest  constitutional  doctrine.  The  only 
argument  against  the  transfer  of  judicial  patronage  from 
the  City  to  the  Crown  was  that  the  Local  Government  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  irrelevant  provisions. 
•On  this  issue  Mr.  Smith  perhaps  hoped  to  defeat  the  Oppo- 
tion,  until  Sir  Henry  James’s  speech  showed  that  the 
Liberal-Unionists  were  likely  to  secede,  for  the  occasion, 
from  their  alliance  with  the  Government.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  defeat  on  the  question 
whether  a  beneficial  change  was  or  was  not  opportune. 
The  Bill  will  be  less  symmetrical  than  the  original  draft, 
but  there  is  some  compensation  for  the  irregularity  in  the 
abolition  of  an  anomaly  which  might  on  some  occasion 
degenerate  into  a  scandal.  It  happened  that  Sir  Henry 
James  had  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  denunciation  of  a 
•canvass  for  the  office  of  Common  Serjeant,  and  he  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  a  former  defeat.  The  accuracy 
of  his  statement  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  certain  that  on 
the  next  vacancy  there  will  be  no  appeal  to  the  domestic  or 
social  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  complaint  that  Mr.  Robert 
Bourke,  now  Lord  Connemara,  was  not  preferred  to  his 
competitor  would  scarcely  have  justified  a  condemnation  of 
the  existing  practice. 

The  advantages  of  elective  institutions  sometimes  vary 
inversely  with  the  numbers  and  popirlar  character  of  the 
constituencies.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Aldermen  have 
made  excellent  appointments  to  the  high  office  of  Recorder. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Recorder  have  discharged  their  duties  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  Some  of  them  would  not  improbably  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  if  the  choice  had  not  rested 
with  the  Aldermen.  The  minor  offices  also  have  for  the 
most  part  been  creditably  filled,  notwithstanding  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  disadvantage  of  popular  election.  A  political 
choice  is  not  always  made  in  favour  of  an  incompetent 
candidate.  Mr.  Denman,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
was  elected  as  Common  Serjeant  in  recognition  of  the 
personal  and  professional  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  It  was  nevertheless 
universally  acknowledged  that  he  did  honour  to  the  office, 
and  afterwards  in  a  higher  capacity  he  was  one  of  the  most 
upright  and  dignified  of  judges.  The  numerous  speakers 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  urged  Mr.  Smith  to  accept 
Mr.  Pickersgill’s  amendment  evidently  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  engaged  in  a  laudable  and  virtuous  enterprise. 
The  result  of  their  success  will  be  that  in  future  Recorders 
and  Common  Serjeants,  if  there  are  still  functionaries  with 
those  titles,  will  probably  be  not  less  respectable  than 
neai’ly  all  their  recent  predecessors.  In  all  probability 
tlicir  functions  and  their  jurisdiction  will  be  remodelled, 
though  their  official  appellations  may  survive.  The  City 
Corporation  is  doomed,  though  it  has  with  suspicious  lenity 
been  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Local  Government  Bill. 
Sir  R.  Fowler  somewhat  maladroitly  took  credit  to  himself 
and  his  colleagues  for  offering  no  opposition  to  a  measure 
which,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  judicial  appointments,  in 


no  degree  concerned  their  constituents.  If  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  or  the  Common  Council  had  possessed  a  veto, 
the  Bill  would  have  been  unanimously  suppressed. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that 
Mr.  Pickersgill  and  his  friends  object  to  the  election  of 
the  City  judges,  not  because  the  constituencies  are  likely  to 
be  inconsiderate  and  capricious,  but  because  the  Corporation 
has  in  modern  times  become  thoroughly  Conservative.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister  may  possibly,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  be  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Liberalism 
than  the  actual  patrons  who  are  now  to  be  superseded ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  judges  of  still  higher  rank  have  of 
late  years  for  the  most  part  been  preferred  on  legitimate 
grounds.  Recorders  of  provincial  boroughs  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  generally  as  supporters  of  the  party  which  is  in 
office.  It  is  not  found  in  practice  that  they  are  less  capable 
or  less  impartial  because  they  owe  their  promotion  to  poli¬ 
tical  claims.  County  Court  judges  are  comparatively  seldom 
appointed  on  any  ground  except  their  competence  for  the 
office.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  new 
arrangement  as  to  the  City  judges  will  at  least  maintain  the- 
present  standard  of  fitness.  The  numerous  protests  against 
the  election  of  Recorders  and  Common  Serjeants  are,  as  far 
as  they  are  sincere,  fully  justified  by  American  experience. 
The  English  Colonies,  which  are  in  this  respect  alone  less 
democratic  than  the  United  States,  have  entrusted  the 
selection  of  judges  to  the  Executive  Government.  In  America 
itself  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are  universally 
respected,  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  In  the  lower  ranks  of  the  State  judiciary 
the  result  of  popular  election  has  been  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  sometimes  scandalous.  When  Tweed  and  his  gang 
were  plundering  the  City  and  the  State  of  New  York  the 
criminals  succeeded  in  retaining  the  services  of  more  than 
one  judge  for  the  purpose  of  securing  impunity  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  approves  of  popular  election,  and  of  its  inevitable 
consequences.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  that,  if  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  States  were  now  to  be  reconstructed,  the 
vicious  system  of  election  to  judicial  office  would  be  by 
common  consent  abolished.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  a  dominant  multitude  to  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  its  powers.  Many  of  the  States  have  within  a  few 
years  amended  their  Constitutions;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  of  them  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  judicial  system  by  fundamental  changes  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  legal  patronage. 

It  was  not  uninteresting  to  learn  that  ultra-Radicals  can 
on  any  occasion  understand  the  inherent  disabilities  of 
popular  suffrage.  Less  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  numerical  majority  may  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  charge  of  unfitness  to  elect  Recorders  exhausts 
the  drawbacks  to  absolute  democracy.  Probably  almost  all 
Mr.  Pickersgill’s  supporters  voted  a  day  or  two  earlier  for 
the  transfer  to  the  London  County  Council  of  control  over 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  No  legislative  measure  relating 
to  Recorders  or  Common  Serjeants  would  be  as  mischievous 
and  irrational.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  barrister  should 
be  tempted  to  compromise  his  professional  dignity  by  begging 
a  mass  of  ignorant  constituents  to  bestow  on  him  a  judicial 
office.  If  policemen  learned  to  look  to  demagogues  for 
favour  and  promotion,  life  and  property  would  no  longer  be 
secure.  It  is  surprising  that  the  handful  of  members  who 
devote  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  anarchy  should  not 
have  vindicated  the  claims  of  popular  suffrage  to  universal 
supremacy.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  Aldermen  of  London 
nor  the  Common  Council  are  typical  constituencies ;  but 
nearly  all  the  arguments  which  were  used  in  the  debate 
applied  to  the  advantages  of  nomination  over  any  form  of 
election.  A  Minister  is  likely  to  be  more  conscientious 
than  a  mob  in  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  individual  responsibility  is  not  confined  to  one 
kind  of  patronage.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  exercises 
all  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  is  for  the  most  part  chosen 
without  serious  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates. 
There  are  members  whom  not  even  a  party  leader  could 
return  to  the  House  if  he  were  to  pledge  his  own  reputation 
to  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  Sir  Henry  James  dilated  with 
much  force  on  the  incapacity  of  the  City  electors  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  legal  knowledge  and  general  competence  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  judicial  office.  An  American  might  answer  that 
the  objection,  if  it  is  sound,  would  apply  to  many  other 
nominators  to  office.  Probably  controversies  may  arise  in 
which  the  admissions  of  the  speakers  in  the  recent  debate 
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may  be  quoted  as  admissions  of  the  general  incompetence  of 
popular  bodies ;  but  there  is  little  force  in  an  appeal  to  logical 
consistency.  Ingenious  apologists  may  perhaps  distinguish 
the  present  case  on  the  ground  that  the  Corporation  was 
not  strictly  entitled  to  its  judicial  patronage  because  the  Re¬ 
corder  and  the  Common  Serjeant  try  prisoners  from  places 
outside  the  City.  Mr.  Smith  was  perhaps  glad  of  a 
technical  and  supplementary  excuse  for  accepting  an  in¬ 
appropriate  amendment  which  might  have  been  carried 
against  him.  The  practical  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a 
minor  point  was  to  some  extent  disguised  by  a  pretext  for 
giving  way.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  party  which 
now  protests  against  elected  judges  may  hereafter  regret 
that  it  has  imposed  one  trifling  check  on  the  omnipotence 
of  popular  suffrage.  The  House  of  Lords  has  already  taken 
an  opportunity  of  pinning  the  Liberal  party  to  its  new 
objections  to  popular  election.  Notwithstanding  Lord 
Herschell’s  opinion  that  coroners  are  not  judges,  the 
ancient  system  of  election  of  those  officers  by  the  freeholders 
of  counties  has  been  summarily  abolished. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  almost  impossible  even  for  the  bitterest  opponent  of 
Dillonism — for  it  would  be  unfair  to  attach  Mr.  Parnell’s 
name  to  a  policy  which  he  has  publicly  repudiated — not  to 
feel  some  compassion  for  the  supporters  of  the  Plan  of  Cam¬ 
paign  under  the  last  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  them.  If 
we  do  manage  to  withhold  our  commiseration,  it  is  only 
because  our  hearts  are  hardened  by  the  timely  reflection 
that  the  sufferers  have  rather  wantonly  brought  it  on  them¬ 
selves.  Common  prudence  would  have  suggested  that  when 
the  Papal  Rescript  condemning  the  Plan  was  first  promul¬ 
gated,  the  efforts  of  the  agitators  to  neutralize  its  effect 
should  be  of  a  private  rather  than  a  public  character ;  that 
openly  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  formal  and 
respectful  protest,  while  secretly  they  should  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  persuade  the  Irish  tenantry  that  His 
Holiness  had  not  condemned,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not 
meant  to  condemn,  the  Plan  of  Campaign  in  principle,  so  to 
speak,  but  had  only  cautioned  the  faithful  against  certain 
abuses  of  it  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  persuade  them 
they  had  not  committed,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  commit¬ 
ting.  Wherever  the  agitator  could  find  a  priest  willing 
to  lend  himself  to  some  such  “  accommodation  ”  of  the 
Papal  deliverance,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
lay  and  clerical  allies  together  to  put  a  fairly  good  face  upon 
matters.  Instead,  however,  of  adopting  this  discreet  course, 
the  noisier  partisans  of  the  spoliation  policy  have  stumped 
the  country  blatantly  and  insolently,  proclaiming  aloud  what 
they  should  have  kept  for  the  ear  of  the  peasant — namely, 
that  the  Pope  had  in  effect  been  bamboozled  into  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  Pontifical  judgment  on  a  matter  on  which  he 
had  been  inaccurately  informed.  It  was  another  blunder, 
though  a  less  serious  one,  to  assert  so  loudly  and  repeatedly 
that  the  Rescript  was  concerned  with  a  political  question, 
and  that  even  the  best  Catholic  might  legitimately  refuse  to 
take  his  politics  from  Rome.  This,  we  say,  was  a  minor 
blunder,  because,  inasmuch  as  such  a  pretence  was  ill  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant  of  Irish  peasants, 
there  was  less  to  be  lost  by  provoking  its  exposure.  Never¬ 
theless,  its  exposure  has  been  provoked  along  with  that 
of  the  other.  The  agitators  have  managed  by  their 
foolish  violence  to  extract  another  communication  from 
the  Vatican  which  literally  cuts  the  last  inch  of  ground 
from  under  their  feet.  The  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Irish  bishops,  which  was  read  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  on  Sunday  last,  is  not  only  sterner  in  tone  than 
the  original  Rescript,  but  it  lays  especial  and  significant 
stress  on  the  points  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  that 
in  terms  which  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  rebellious 
attitude  of  the  lay  agitators  has  given  high  displeasure  at 
Rome.  “  There  are  not  a  few  persons,”  His  Holiness 
says,  “  who  have  come  forward  and  summoned  the  people  to 
“  excited  meetings,”  and  have  attacked  the  authority  of 
the  decree,  not  only  by  “  forced  interpretations,”  but  even 
by  denial  that  obedience  is  due  to  it,  “as  if  it  were  not 
“  the  true  and  proper  office  of  the  Church  to  decide  what  is 
“  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions.”  And  Leo  XIII. 
goes  on  to  demolish  the  pretence  of  “  error  on  the  facts  ” 
by  reminding  the  bishops  that  his  “  sources  of  information 
“  are  trustworthy,”  that  he  had  “  investigated  the  matter 
“  in  personal  interviews  with  themselves,”  and  that  he  last 
year  sent  them  as  legate  “  a  man  of  tried  prudence  and 


“  discretion  with  the  commission  to  use  the  greatest  dili- 
“  gence  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  to  make  a  faithful 
“  report.” 

If  anything  were  needed  to  complete  the  destructive 
effect  of  this,  it  would  be  found  in  the  utter  discomfiture 
which  the  Nationalists  invited  for  themselves  by  their  rash 
presentation  of  an  address  of  thanks  to  Archbishop  Walsh 
for  the  timely  and  salutary  effect  of  his  recent  message 
addressed  to  them  from  Rome.  To  this  the  Archbishop 
replied  that  the  Catholic  religion  had  been  described  to  him 
at  Rome,  in  a  letter  from  a  friend,  as  being  in  a  very 
critical  condition  in  Ireland  “  owing  to  recent  events.” 
According  to  some,  he  added,  “  The  moorings  of  Catholicity  in 
“  the  country  were  in  danger.  But  he  soon  found  such  state- 
“  ments  were  wild  and  without  foundation.”  Well,  clearly  the 
only  persons  who  have  threatened  “  the  moorings  of  Catho- 
“  licity  ”  are  the  agitators  who  have  preached  disobedience 
to  the  Papal  decree.  And  the  only  possible  meaning  of  the 
statements  to  which  the  Archbishop  refers  as  being  “  wild 
“  and  without  foundation  ”  is  that  the  aforesaid  agitators 
have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  excite  an  anti-Papal  revolt, 
and  that  the  Pope’s  condemnation  of  the  Plan  will  be 
respected.  Which  is  just  what  we  believe  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  the  case  so  far  as  all  future  operations  of  the  Cam¬ 
paigners  are  concerned.  It  now  only  remains,  therefore,  for 
the  Executive  to  deal  firmly  with  those  cases — of  which  a 
typical  instance  is  just  occurring — where  the  die  has  been 
already  cast,  and  the  infatuated  tenants  have  been  lured  too 
far  to  retreat.  It  must  be  plain  enough  to  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  merits  of  the  dispute  on  the  Vandeleur 
estate,  with  any  pretence  to  impartiality,  that  this  is  a 
flagrant  example  of  the  combined  dishonesty  and  cruelty  of 
the  conspiracy  which  has  been  denounced  by  the  Holy  See. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the  agitator  had  not  interfered 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  their  differences  would 
long  ago  have  been  settled,  not  only  amicably,  but  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  liberality  to  the  occupiers.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that  even  now,  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  tenants  threatened  with  eviction  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  false  position  in  which  selfish  political 
schemers  have,  for  private  purposes,  thrust  them,  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  so.  Instructions  have  been  given 
to  evict  only  those  who  are  known  to  be  able  to  pay  the  very 
largely  reduced  rent  with  which  the  landlord  has  repeatedly 
offered  to  content  himself ;  and  the  men,  therefore,  who  have 
just  been  forcibly  dispossessed  might  if  they  had  chosen — 
or  rather  if  their  Nationalist  masters  had  chosen — be  at 
this  moment  in  possession  of  their  homesteads.  No  doubt, 
however,  they  have  been  for  some  time  past  disabled  from 
exercising  a  free  judgment.  The  money  wherewith  they 
ought  to  be  liquidating  the  debt  which  has  been  already  so 
handsomely  abated  by  their  landlord  is  no  doubt  in  the 
hands  of  some  organizer  of  the  Plan,  and  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  iniquitous  and  oppressive  compact  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  make,  has  passed  for  ever  beyond  their 
recovery  or  control.  Repentant  or  unrepentant,  there  is 
therefore  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  evict  them  ;  and  evicted 
they  will  accordingly  be.  Upon  the  firmness  with  which  the 
operations  are  carried  out  by  the  Executive,  upon  the  vigour 
and  resolution  with  which  the  resistance  of  the  tenantry  is 
overcome  and  punished,  will  probably  depend  the  question 
whether  the  Vandeleur  evictions  are  or  are  not  the  last 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  work  of  breaking  down,  once 
for  all,  the  weakened  and  discredited  Plan  of  Campaign. 

The  Mitchelstown  inquest  has  been  discussed  pretty  freely 
during  its  course  by  the  Nationalist  members,  and  of  course, 
with  their  usual  amount  of  respect  for  English  prejudices, 
they  have  not  imposed  the  slightest  restraint  on  their 
criticism  by  reason  of  the  matter  being  still  sub  judice.  It 
has  been  reserved,  however,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  his  power  of  outdoing  his  Irish 
allies  in  any  display  of  political  indecorum,  however  gross. 
He  would  not  dwell,  he  said  at  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s 
house,  “  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  because  it  is 
“  still  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  further  than  to 
“  observe,”  among  other  things,  that  it  “  was  one  of  the 
“  most  shocking,  one  of  the  most  revolting  cases  ever 
“  presented  to  us  ”  ;  that  it  reveals  a  mode  of  prison  treat¬ 
ment  which  it  would  be  “  emasculating  the  case  and  concealing 
“  and  screening  the  truth  ”  to  call  “  harsh,”  and  which,  to 
avoid  all  prejudice  of  a  matter  still  under  investigation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  prefers  to  designate  by  the  neutral  expression 
“  brutal.”  This  is  the  language  applied  by  a  man  who  has 
been  three  times  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  a  prison 
system  the  rules  of  which  have  been  duly  authorized  by 
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law  and  applied  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  in 
England  and  Ireland  without  eliciting  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  or  protest.  Writing  as  we  do  while  the  inquiry 
is  still  proceeding,  we  shall  endeavour  to  improve  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  reticence  by  “  dwelling  ”  even  less  upon 
the  case  than  he  does.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
reply  to  one  only  of  his  remarks  on  the  evidence — that, 
namely,  to  the  effect  that  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  “who 
“  was  cross-examined,  of  course,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown — 
“  everywhere  endeavouring  to  rebut  these  statements — was 
“  so  cross-examined  without  the  production  of  the  slightest 
“  effect  in  weakening  her  evidence.”  On  which  we  need 
only  observe  that  the  cross-examination  of  Mrs.  Mandevjlle 
elicited  from  her  the  creditably  candid  admission  that  the 
treatment  of  which  her  husband  complained  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  due  solely  to  his  refusal  to  conform  to 
the  rules.  And  on  that  point  we  will  say  no  more  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  deceased 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  Mr.  O’Brien’s  example. 
That  shrewd  agitator,  as  it  appears  from  a  very  significant 
remark,  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  notoriety,  and  his  re¬ 
putation  for  delicate  health,  and  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
self-advertisement,  made  it  safer  for  him  to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  prison  authorities  than  would  be  the  case 
with  a  comparatively  obscure  person  supposed  to  possess  a 
“  magnificent  physique.”  And  the  result  showed  that  he 
was  right,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned ;  since,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  punishment  on  Mr. 
Mandeville,  the  Chief  Secretary,  we  know,  was  able  to 
restore  Mr.  O’Brien  “  several  pounds  heavier  ”  to  his  ad¬ 
miring  friends. 


ENGLAND  v.  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  Colonists  are  distinctly  our  superiors  in  the  noble 
game  of  mudlarking.  Their  victory  at  Lord's  on 
Tuesday  is  very  much  to  their  credit,  because  with  their 
climate  they  have  less  practice  in  the  game  than  ourselves. 
A  series  of  sunny  summers  and  perfect  grounds  have  not 
taught  us  the  noble  lessons  of  mudlarking,  as  it  hath 
often  been  played  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  rural  cricket- 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australians  probably  never 
learned  those  lessons  at  all,  and  their  skill  in  the  sloppy  and 
hazardous  pastime  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  genius  adapt¬ 
ing  itself  to  new  conditions.  Perhaps  a  little  should  be 
allowed  for  luck.  The  second  innings  of  Mr.  Eerris  for 
Australia  (not  out,  20)  was  a  supreme  exhibition  of  happy- 
go-lucky  mudlarking.  He  hit  at  everything,  and  the  ball 
hopped  about  his  wicket  without  disturbing  the  bails  when 
he  missed  it ;  whereas,  when  he  Hit  it,  the  ball  flopped  up 
between  fielders  and  took  unheard-of  lines  into  unexpected 
places.  Other  mudlarkers  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Mr. 
Ferris.  All  his  distinguished  companions,  down  to  the 
eighth  wicket,  were  out  for  18,  which  was  at  least  as  long  a 
score  as  their  play,  considered  as  cricket,  deserved.  There 
was  no  reason  but  the  blind  dictate  of  Chance  why  Mr. 
Ferris  should  be  more  fortunate  than  the  rest.  But  Chance 
is  the  goddess  of  mudlarking,  which  is  to  cricket  what  Bumble- 
puppy  is  to  whist. 

The  intelligent  sportsman  who  was  fortunate  enough  not 
to  see  the  match  may  ask  why  the  English  Eleven,  as  batting 
proper  was  impossible,  did  not  spoon  and  fluke  about  like 
the  Australians  1  The  answer  is,  that  some  of  them  did  try 
it,  but  that  the  Australians  beat  us  by  the  excellence  of 
their  bowling.  Our  bowlers  did  very  well,  Briggs  and  Peel 
especially,  and  Mr.  Steel  (unless  he  kept  Lohmann  on  too 
long  in  the  second  innings)  managed  the  changes  extremely 
well.  But  Briggs,  Peel,  and  Loiimann  are  more  easy  to 
fluke  off  than  Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Turner.  Let  it  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  men  never  bowled  better  than 
these  two  young  Colonists.  Mr.  Spofforth  himself,  even 
in  his  famous  final  victory  at  the  Oval,  was,  perhaps, 
never  more  unplayable.  The  break  which  each  bowler 
could  put  on  was  unsurpassed,  considering  the  speed. 
Any  one  who  watched  the  deliveries  at  the  side  of  the 
wicket  before  the  second  innings  of  England  began 
must  have  had  very  little  hope  left.  As  for  the  Australian 
fielding,  second  innings,  it  was  quite  marvellous,  and  a 
beautiful  thing  for  even  losers  to  witness.  The  amount  of 
ground  covered,  the  hard  hits  stopped,  the  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  the  returns,  were  all  exemplary,  and  more 
strikingly  admirable  than  the  English  fielding,  though 
(except  for  two  catches  missed  in  the  first  innings)  that 
also  was  very  good.  We  still  feel  perfectly  confident  that 


England  can  beat  the  Australians  soundly  in  a  good  light, 
and  on  the  wickets  which  were  usual  before  this  season. 
But  we  are  almost  equally  confident  that  the  Australians, 
thanks  to  their  bowlers,  are  our  masters  at  mudlarking. 
Leicester  beat  them  at  that  game,  and  might  do  it  again, 
but  110  Leicestershire  man  plays  for  England. 

To  examine  the  match  more  in  detail,  England  lacked 
Shrewsbury,  of  course,  and  Ulyett,  nor  have  we  managed 
to  understand  exactly  why  Mr.  O’Brien  was  played.  If  it 
was  thought  that  Mr.  O’Brien  could  mudlark  with  the 
best  of  them,  he  certainly  did  not  justify  that  opinion, 
which,  of  course,  is  no  imputation  against  his  prowess  as  a 
cricketer.  For  the  rest,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
choice  of  the  Eleven,  though  Barnes  may  lie  more  or  less  a 
case  of  hestemce  roscc.  Australia  had,  in  Mr.  Woods,  an 
adequate  substitute  for  Mr.  Jones.  Probably  Mr.  Woods 
would  have  played  for  England  if  he  had  not  been  claimed 
by  the  blameless  Antipodeans.  After  waiting  till  three  on 
the  first  day  to  give  the  ground  a  chance  of  recovering 
from  the  deluge,  the  Australians  won  the  toss,  and,  of 
course,  went  in.  The  light  was  had  all  day,  but  they  had 
the  best  of  what  there  was  and  the  best  of  the  difficult 
wicket.  Unthinking  spectators  rejoiced  over  the  rapid  fall 
of  Messrs.  Bannerman,  Trott,  and  Bonnor.  The  judicious 
plainly  saw  that  the  Australian  bowlers  would  be  practically 
unplayable.  Mr.  McDonnell  played  a  good  hitting  innings 
for  his  22,  and  Mr.  Blackham  really  showed  cricket  for 
the  same  score,  while  there  was  plenty  of  dash  in  Mr. 
Woods’s  18.  That  Gunn  and  Mr.  Read  should  miss 
catches  was  unlooked  for,  but  samel  insanivimus  omnes,  as 
Partridge  would  have  remarked,  and  the  missed  men  did 
little  afterwards.  Mr.  Grace’s  catch  at  point,  when  he  took 
Mr.  Bannerman  low  down  for  a  duck’s  egg,  was  a  consola¬ 
tion.  The  sting  of  the  Australian  eleven  was  in  the  tail ; 
the  two  last  men,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Ferris,  adding  35 
before  Mr.  Ferris  was  caught  at  the  wicket  off  Mr.  Steel. 
1 16,  though  flukily  put  together,  was  worth  at  least  300  on 
sound  wickets.  Our  men  went  in  in  the  worst  of  lights,  a 
fog  mixed  with  smoke.  Mr.  Grace  looked  very  like  l.b.w. 
to  the  very  first  ball  he  received,  but  the  umpire  was  not 
severe,  and  he  “  knows,  he  knows,”  as  Omar  Khayyam 
remarks.  A  number  of  wickets  were  obscured  by  a  number 
of  manly  legs  during  the  innings,  but  the  balls  were  twist¬ 
ing  about  so  much,  that  nobody  but  Lohmann  was  given 
out.  He  and  Abel  and  Barnes  were  all  got  out,  and 
all  had  found  their  position  at  the  wicket  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Grace  did  not  add  to  his  score  of  10  next  day, 
and  but  for  Peel  and  Briggs,  who  caused  the  only  change 
of  bowling,  England  would  have  been  obliged  to  follow  on. 
Peel’s  being  run  out  was  most  unfortunate,  and  Mr.  Steel 
was  stumped  in  a  premature  attempt  to  illustrate  “the 
“  forcing  game.”  The  Australians  had  63  runs  in  hand  when 
they  began  their  second  innings.  The  fall  of  their  first  seven 
men  for  18  showed  once  more  that  true  cricket  could  not 
be  expected  on  the  wickets.  Of  Mr.  Ferris’s  20  we  have 
already  spoken.  Fortune  has  a  stroke  in  every  match,  and 
she  favoured  Mr.  Ferris.  Mr.  Turner’s  was  a  far  better 
innings.  It  remains  a  curious  fact  that  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  were  almost  as  useful  with  the  bat  as  with  the  ball. 
Every  man  in  the  Australian  team  is  a  run-getter.  Per¬ 
haps  even  his  admirers  can  hardly  say  as  much  for  the 
English  wicket-keeper;  indeed,  it  is  curious  that  wicket¬ 
keepers,  with  the  keen  eyes  they  must  possess,  are  so  seldom 
good  batsmen.  Lockyer  was  no  Daft  ;  Pooley  was  a  use¬ 
ful  hitter ;  perhaps  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  is  almost  the 
only  example  of  a  first-rate  wicket-keeper  being  a  finished 
batsman. 

The  Australians  mopped  up  60,  and  an  English  eleven 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  124  when  so  small  a  figure  is 
needed.  Yet  those  who  saw  the  Players  fail  to  get  78, 
on  a  far  better  wicket,  entertained  few  hopes.  While 
Mr.  Grace  was  in  it  was  as  while  Harold  still  plied 
the  axe  at  Senlac  fight.  There  was  a  chance,  Mr.  Grace 
hit  manfully,  and  his  was  far  the  best  innings  of  the 
match,  though  the  ball  seemed  to  beat  him  not  infre¬ 
quently.  At  last  he  failed  to  get  hold  of  a  pitched-up  ball, 
and  was  easily  caught  for  24.  “  Then  began  a  murder 

“  grim  and  great,”  and  the  bowlers  had  everything  their 
own  way.  The  fog  deepened  and  darkened.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  far  Mr,  O’Brien  was  from  hitting  hard. 
Mr.  Read  was  of  no  avail.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Steel 
should  have  gone  in  first  with  Mr.  Grace  ;  for  Mr.  Steel 
kept  his  wicket  up,  and,  when  joined  by  Sherwin,  made 
probably  the  biggest  hit  of  the  match — square,  and  into 
the  crowd.  Gunn  played  beautifully,  with  ease  and  grace ; 
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but  was  bowled  with  an  impossible  ball.  It  shot,  just 
grazed  the  off  stump,  and  almost  reached  the  Pavilion.  So 
slight  was  the  touch  that  Gunn  seemed  to  doubt  whether 
the  bail  had  not  been  removed  by  some  accident.  Now  we 
needed  Barlow  to  help  Mr.  Steel  ;  but  Barlow  was  far  off 
that  day.  Every  one  will  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Steel  could 
not  command  victory.  He  deserved  it.  The  Australians 
were  very  warmly  applauded  by  a  truly  cricketing  gather¬ 
ing  of  spectators  ;  and  they  entirely  deserved  their  victory. 
Their  fielding  was  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten,  their 
bowling  was  ideally  good,  and  their  success — if  a  little 
disagreeable,  at  first,  to  patriots — will  keep  up  the  interest 
in  Colonial  cricket. 

A  tout  seigneur,  tout  honneur.  In  our  account  of  the 
University  Match,  Mr.  Gresson  was  said  to  have  been  caught 
while  attempting  a  heterodox  stroke.  We  are  informed 
that  this  was  not  so  ;  that  he  was  merely  playing  a  ball  oft 
his  leg,  in  a  legitimate,  but  unsuccessful,  manner.  Even 
cricketing  critics  “  may  err,  and  have  erred.” 


SIR  JOHN  BRAND. 

THE  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  three  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  expressed  in  their  places  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  just  regret  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Brand,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  The  sympathy  of  the  Queen  with  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Republic  had  been  already  communicated  to 
the  acting  President.  It  will  be  difficult  to  supply  his 
place.  Sir  John  Brand  originally  belonged  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  where  his  father  held  a  considerable  post ;  and, 
though  in  later  years  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  State,  he  was  connected  by  many  ties  with  Eng¬ 
land.  As  a  member  of  the  English  Bar  and  as  the  holder 
of  a  titular  dignity  conferred  by  the  Crown,  he  acted  on  the 
conviction  that  relations  with  the  Imperial  Government 
were  not  inconsistent  with  his  local  patriotism.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  have  passed  since  he  was  a  party  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  by  which  Lord  Carnarvon  attempted  to  establish 
a  federal  Union  of  the  South  African  colonies  and  States. 
During  the  troubles  which  have  occupied  the  interval  he 
combined  friendly  feeling  to  England  with  loyalty  to  his 
own  State  and  to  its  kindred  neighbours.  It  is  his  great 
merit  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  quarrels  and  wars  which 
have  incessantly  disturbed  the  peace  of  South  Africa.  If  he 
had  lived,  he  woidd  have  used  his  influence  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace,  and,  in  any  case,  he  would  have  avoided 
hostile  collision.  It  is  possible  that  his  death  may  lead  to 
the  union  of  the  Dutch  Republics;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  result  of  measures  with  which  the  English 
Government  could  scarcely  interfere.  There  must  be  other 
politicians  who  hold  the  sound  pacific  doctrines  which  were 
represented  by  Sir  John  Brand.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  interrupt  his  tenure  of  office,  which  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  continued  for  life.  His  supporters 
must  be  supposed  to  have  shared  his  opinions,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  now  abandon  his 
policy. 

The  death  of  a  statesman  who  was  uniformly  well  disposed 
to  the  English  Government  and  people  is  at  the  present 
moment  exceptionally  inconvenient.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Natal  has  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Dutch  Republics.  Some  of  their  subjects 
have,  as  he  admits,  joined  the  insurgent  Zulus;  but  he 
believes  the  offenders  to  be  mere  adventurers  over  whom 
their  Governments  exercise  no  control.  He  adds  the 
epithet  “  landless,”  which  implies  his  knowledge  that  their 
object  is  the  acquisition  of  settlements,  which  they  would 
probably  be  equally  willing  to  take  from  friends  or  enemies. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  Dinizulu  has  engaged 
allies  by  the  offer  of  lands  belonging  to  his  own  countrymen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  rebellion  will  be  rendered  for¬ 
midable  if  he  has  any  considerable  number  of  white  men  as 
auxiliaries.  The  interference  of  any  of  the  Dutch  States  in 
the  contest  would  be  a  still  more  serious  matter.  On  all 
grounds  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  without  delay.  Lord  Knutsford  made  the 
satisfactory  statement  that  the  absolute  control  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  was  vested  in  the  Commander-in-Chief.  If  it  is  true 
that  Dinizulu  has  sent  messengers  to  Sir  Arthur  Havelock, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  no  efforts  at  negotiation  will  be  allowed 
to  suspend  the  military  movements  for  a  single  day.  A 
Government  agent  whose  post  was  threatened  by  the  rebels 


lias  been  relieved,  and  an  English  force  of  which  the  strength 
is  not  known  has  occupied  Ekowe.  According  to  one 
account,  Dinizulu  has  only  2,000  men  at  Ceza ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  his  army  may  be  gathering  elsewhere.  Nothing 
is  said  of  Usibepu,  who,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat, 
ought  to  be  able  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  English 
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troops.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  chiefs  and  tribes  m 
the  Reserve  have  sent  contingents  to  join  the  English 
army.  As  usual  the  Zulus  who  occupy  Natal  appear  to  be 
peaceable  and  loyal. 

The  supply  of  reinforcements  ought  not  to  be  stinted. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  already  despatched  a  regi¬ 
ment  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  with  instructions  to  call  at 
Durban  for  orders.  If  its  services  are  required,  the  regi¬ 
ment  will  disembark  at  once  and  march  through  Natal  and 
Zululancl  to  the  scene  of  action.  If  necessary  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Cape  Town  might  perhaps  be  spared,  but  the 
Government  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  sending  reinforcements 
from  any  station.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  Lord 
Knutsford  or  his  colleagues  will  copy  the  disgraceful  pre¬ 
cedent  of  throwing  down  the  warder  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
The  bloodshed  and  anarchy  which  have  been  caused  by  the 
surrender  at  Majuba  will  have  convinced  the  most  bigoted 
peacemongers  of  the  risk  of  yielding  to  sentimental  caprice. 
The  Zulus  are  as  well  able  as  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  to 
appreciate  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  into  the  dynastic  claims  of 
Dinizulu  or  into  the  merits  of  his  feud  with  Usibepu. 
Mr.  Colenso  is  thoroughly  consistent  in  retaining  the 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Zulu  legitimacy  which  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  his  family.  He  has  perhaps 
reason  in  his  conviction  that  Cetewayo  was  unjustly 
treated,  though  the  conviction  that  his  former  subjects  are 
loyally  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  family  is  probably  a  mis¬ 
take  or  an  exaggeration.  It  would  now  be  impossible  to 
transfer  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
Usutu  Pretender.  When  Cetewayo  lost  his  kingdom  and 
his  life  in  a  contest  with  Usibepu,  he  was  engaged  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Government  which  had  restored  him  to  a 
portion  of  his  kingdom.  The  part  of  Zululancl  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  struggle  among  the  native  tribes  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  and  it  has  been 
threatened  or  invaded  by  Dinizulu.  His  enemy  Usibepu  may 
have  originally  held  his  possessions  by  a  questionable  title, 
but  he  has  been  recognized  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  he  has  therefore  an  indisputable  claim  to  protection. 
If  the  policy  of  South  Africa  were  to  be  regulated  by  re¬ 
gard  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
establishment  of  English  supremacy  would  be  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  arrangement  for  the  natives.  If  the  annexation 
had  been  effected  and  proclaimed  some  years  earlier,  much 
suffering  woidd  have  been  prevented. 

A  curious  report  appears  in  the  papers  of  a  discussion  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  “  Africander  Republic  ”  wdiich  appa¬ 
rently  means  the  Transvaal,  now  called  the  South  African 
Republic,  on  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  official  or 
legal  proceedings.  Almost  all  the  speakers  expressed  a 
patriotic  repugnance  to  the  use  of  a  language  which  they 
affect  to  regard  as  foreign,  and  some  of  them  especially  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  request  of  certain  English  litigants  to  be 
allowed  to  conduct  their  case  in  the  only  language  which 
they  understood.  As  usual  the  Boer  representatives  ex 
hibited  the  strongest  ill-will  to  their  English  neighbours, 
and  some  of  them  asked  why  the  English  language  should 
be  preferred  to  Caffre  dialects.  The  most  important  in¬ 
ference  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  was  that 
the  use  of  the  English  language  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
that  no  official  or  legislative  obstruction  would  interfere 
with  a  natural  process.  If  the  gold  and  diamond  fields 
continue  to  be  productive,  the  great  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  will  be  attracted  to  the  mineral  fields  will  be 
English  in  origin  and  language,  and  they  will  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Boers  should  regard  with  irritation 
and  alarm  the  possible  disappearance  of  the  language  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  separate  national  existence.  They 
will  scarcely  retard  the  process  by  compelling  strangers  to 
defend  themselves  in  courts  of  justice  through  the  agency 
of  an  interpreter.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  when 
two  or  three  generations  hence  half  the  civilized  world 
speaks  English,  even  Dutch  tenacity  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  separate  language  in  the  remote  region  of  South 
Africa.  The  Boers  have,  as  they  incessantly  and  justly 
boast,  obtained  their  independence  by  victory  over  the 
Government  to  which  they  were  once  subject ;  but  language 
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follows  its  own  laws.  In  the  United  States,  German  and 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  maintain  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time  without  any  external  interference,  but  the 
children  of  immigrants  adopt  the  national  tongue,  probably 
in  many  cases  to  the  annoyance  and  disappointment  of  their 
elders.  The  African  Dutch,  perhaps,  at  present  form  the 
majority  of  the  white  population,  but  they  will  probably  be 
outnumbered  by  the  strangers  who  already  occupy  the  prin¬ 
cipal  departments  of  industry,  with  the  exception  of  agri¬ 
culture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  language  prevails, 
it  will  require  no  legislative  protection.  Sir  John  Brand’s 
contemporaries  at  the  Cape  probably  never  troubled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  risk  of  a  suppression  of  the  Dutch  language. 
Indeed,  ethnological  politics  are  of  recent  date,  though  they 
have  of  late  years  exercised  influence  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Panslavists  of  Russia  are  as  patriotic  as 
the  Africanders,  and  they  have  a  better  chance  of  success. 
Even  England  is  not  exempt  from  the  inconvenience  of  pro¬ 
vincial  disaffection  founded  on  difference  of  language.  As 
the  native  languages  of  South  Africa  die  out  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  their  place  will  be  taken,  not  by 
Dutch,  but  by  English.  Almost  all  the  tribes  already  prefer 
the  rule  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  authority  of 
the  independent  Republics  or  of  the  Colonial  Governments. 
If  the  present  Zulu  rebellion  is  effectually  suppressed,  the 
general  respect  for  the  paramount  Power  will  be  increased 
and  confirmed. 


THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

rpiIE  Naval  Manoeuvres  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
J-  begun,  and  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  plenty 
of  reading  about  them  in  the  papers.  How  far  it  will  be 
instructive  is  another  question.  As  yet  the  newspaper 
Correspondents  have  maintained  silence  as  to  the  proposed 
movements,  and  whether  their  discretion  is  voluntary  or 
compulsory  it  is  equally  commendable.  Perhaps  as  the 
operations  go  on  it  will  be  found  that  they  never  do  have 
much  to  tell,  since  every  reason  which  makes  for  secrecy  at 
present  will  be  equally  valid  till  all  is  over.  It  may  also 
not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  candid  reader  to  remind  him 
that  the  handling  of  ships  is  a  difficult  art,  which  the  casual 
outsider  who  happens  to  be  looking  on  is  not  always  quali¬ 
fied  to  understand.  Also  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fun 
of  what  is  called  by  schoolboys  “stuffing”  or  “cramming” 
a  landsman  is  irresistible  to  the  naval  mind.  Letters  from 
the  squadrons  may  not  improbably  be  found  to  contain — in 
addition  to  the  usual  accounts  of  the  Correspondent’s 
fortunes  at  bed  and  board — much  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  imagination  of  the  festive  midshipman  and  the  humours 
of  the  elderly  lieutenant.  Some  of  the  newspaper  gentle¬ 
men  must  be  noble  subjects  for  practical  jokes.  It  must 
be  very  pleasing  to  have  the  chance  of  instructing  an  open- 
minded  landsman  who  is  surprised  to  find  that  a  crew  of 
coastguardsmen  know  their  places  on  board  ship  and  can  be 
trusted  to  send  down  a  topgallant  mast  and  yard — a  man¬ 
oeuvre  which  is  not  thought  too  severe  for  the  apprentices 
in  a  merchant  clipper.  After  eight  years’  service  at  sea  as 
a  man,  and  previous  training  as  a  boy,  it  would  not  say 
much  for  the  discipline  on  Her  Majesty’s  ships  if  the 
coastguardsmen  could  not  do  it. 

When  the  Admiralty’s  own  Report  appears,  it  will 
perhaps  explain  what  is  supposed  to  be  taught  by  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  these 
manoeuvres.  The  practice  of  condemning  ships  as  obsolete 
and  of  no  use  whatever  because  they  are  excelled  by  newer 
types  is  a  somewhat  slovenly  one,  but,  though  a  ship  may 
still  be  useful  in  various  ways,  she  is  not  fit  for  all  work. 
In  these  evolutionary  squadrons  some  vessels  are  employed 
on  service  which  they  would  never  be  set  to  do  in  real 
war.  If  Admiral  Baird  were  steaming  against  a  foreign 
squadron  his  flag  would  not  be  flying  on  the  Northumberland, 
nor  would  Admiral  Rowley  be  on  board  the  Agincourt. 
These  ships  are  aged,  as  ships  go.  Both  were  launched  over 
twenty  years  ago,  and  are  not,  either  in  armour  or  armament, 
fitted  to  take  their  place  in  a  modern  line  of  battle.  On  a 
distant  station,  where  only  unprotected  cruisers  were  likely 
to  be  met,  they  might  do  good  service  as  harbour-ships  or 
flag-ships  to  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  direct  a  squadi’on 
of  English  cruisers  on  patrol  work.  As  the  flag-ships  of  a 
fighting  fleet  they  are  out  of  place,  and  their  presence  only 
serves  to  add  an  unnecessary  element  of  unreality  to  the 
manoeuvres.  It  would  have  been  more  businesslike  to  have 
been  contented  with  smaller  squadrons  for  practice,  and  to 


have  made  them  represent  accurately  what  a  naval  force 
appointed  to  defend  the  coast  and  keep  the  Channel  clear 
would  really  be  in  war.  The  difficulty  of  settling  the 
real  force  of  modern  battle-ships  is  great  enough  in  itself. 
Vessels  are  named  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  which 
differ  as  widely  as  a  three-decker  and  a  64-gun  two-decker 
of  the  old  fleet.  In  the  squadrons  on  the  Irish  coast  the 
flag-ships  are  the  Hercules  and  the  Rodney ,  both  nominally 
ironclads  of  the  first  class.  But  the  Hercules  is  a  vessel 
with  9-inch  armour  and  18-ton  guns,  while  the  Rodney 
has  18-inch  armour  and  67-ton  guns.  It  is  obviously 
only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  these  ships  can  be  said 
to  be  of  equivalent  power.  In  the  second  class  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  are  equally  great.  The  Invincible  and  the  Hero 
are  both  on  the  same  list ;  yet  the  first  has  8-inch  armour 
and  12-ton  guns,  while  the  second  has  12-inch  armour  and 
45-ton  guns.  Looking  to  the  strength  of  her  armour 
and  the  weight  of  her  ordnance,  the  Hero  looks  much  more 
nearly  a  match  for  the  Rodney  than  the  Hercules  would 
be.  This  confusion  is,  doubtless,  inevitable  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  shipbuilding,  and  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  navy.  It  exists  equally  in  the  French,  which  has 
the  further  variety  that  eight  of  its  eighteen  second-class 
ironclads  are  built  of  wood — an  acknowledged  source  of 
weakness  in  a  modern  battle-ship.  But  uncei-tainty  as  to 
the  value  of  vessels  is  not  very  much  the  less  an  evil 
because  it  is  general ;  and  the  present  manoeuvres  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  reduce  it.  Careful  attention  to  the 
performances  of  the  very  various  craft  (we  are  speaking  of 
the  line-of-battle  only)  employed  on  similar  work  in  the 
different  squadrons  might  result  in  the  selection  of  some 
one  type  as  preferable  for  general  purposes  to  any  other. 
As  long  as  new  explosives  and  fresh  means  of  attack 
continue  to  be  invented  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  we 
can  be  wholly  satisfied  with  any  particular  model ;  but  it 
does  appear  possible  that  we  are  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  very  violent  change,  and  may  again  be  able  to 
construct  a  homogeneous  fleet. 


POINT  DE  ZELE. 

XCEPT  the  Reverend  Canon  Douglass,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Nottingham,  there  is  nobody  who 
has  much  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  result  of 
the  action  in  which  the  Canon  was  plaintiff.  The  people 
who  have  up  to  the  present  come  off  worst  are  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  ratepayers  of  Nottingham.  But  they  are  not  un¬ 
likely,  as  we. shall  see,  to  have  their  revenge  before  very 
long.  Meanwhile  Canon  Douglass,  though  he  has  most 
effectually  cleared  his  character,  and  removed  all  legal  or 
quasi-legal  obstacles  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  has 
some  reason  to  complain.  This  priest,  who  was  formerly  a 
lawyer,  claimed,  and  made  his  claim  good,  to  be  the  testa¬ 
mentary  guardian  of  Pleasance  Brinniloy,  whose  father, 
Anthony  Brinniloy,  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  died  last 
year.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  no  estate,  and 
that  to  impute  any  mercenary  motive  to  Mr.  Douglass 
would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity.  Brinniloy  came 
to  him,  saying  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  felt 
himself  near  his  end,  and  that  he  wished  to  find  a  guardian 
who  would  bring  up  his  younger  children  in  his  own  faith. 
Mr.  Douglass  at  once  offered  to  be  guardian  if  it  was  only 
a  question  of  religion.  He  would,  he  said,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  property.  The  Canon’s  prudence  is 
creditable  to  him.  But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Mr. 
Douglass  was  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction,  and  he  can 
have  been  guided  by  no  other  motive  than  benevolence, 
supplemented,  no  doubt,  by  devotion  to  the  Church  which 
he  serves.  Brinniloy  had  eight  children,  of  whom  some 
are  grown  up  and  have  become  Protestants,  one  even  join¬ 
ing  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  not  a  fate  to  be  desired 
for  any  child.  The  plaintiff  found  himself  in  possession  of 
two  little  Biiinniloys,  a  boy,  and  the  girl  about  whom  all 
this  litigation  has  arisen.  She  was  first  put  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  from  which  the  defendant,  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Pinder,  succeeded  in  enticing  or  abstracting  her,  and 
then  there  was  an  application  for  a  habeas  corpus,  and  now 
she  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Canon  in  accordance  with 
the  will.  It  will  be  a  mercy  if  she  has  any  religion  at  all 
when  the  struggles  for  her  custody  are  over.  Nottingham, 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  seems  to  be  a  place 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  feeling,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  though  not  of  course  as  a  legitimate  consequence. 
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a  good  deal  of  religious  hatred.  If  Mr.  Douglass  had  been 
a  Protestant,  he  would  have  been  generally  considered  to 
have  done  a  very  kind  thing,  though  he  might  have  been 
sneered  at  as  an  unpractical  philanthropist.  To  Salva¬ 
tionists  and  such  like  he  is  simply  a  marauding  enemy 
of  the  faith,  with  a  diseased  appetite  for  the  consumption 
of  souls  au  naturel. 

The  Corporation  of  Nottingham  cannot  be  exclusively 
composed  of  impracticable  fanatics,  incapable  of  reasoning 
on  any  subject  connected  with  theology.  Y  et  it  seems 
that,  while  Mrs.  Pinder  was  the  nominal  defendant  in  this 
suit,  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  have  been  paying  the 
piper ;  and  Sir  Henry  James  is  not  a  piper  who  can  be 
induced  to  pipe  for  nothing.  The  proceedings  were  rather 
complicated.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division  was  first  asked 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  and  then  the  Divisional  Court 
directed  a  trial,  before  a  special  jury,  of  the  question 
whether  Brinniloy’s  will  was  valid.  It  was  impeached  on 
the  grounds  of  fraud  and  undue  influence,  as  well  as  be¬ 
cause  the  testator  did  not  understand  the  effect  of  the  will. 
The  personal  charges  against  Mr.  Douglass  were  pre¬ 
posterous,  and  should  never  have  been  brought.  Still  they 
were  made ;  they  must  greatly  have  increased  the  costs ; 
and  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
“  Whether  the  ratepayers  will  acquiesce  in  this,”  said  Lord 
Coleridge,  “I  do  not  know.”  We  should  imagine  not. 
Boroughs  are  blessed  with  Auditors,  as  well  as  with  Mayors 
and  Town  Councils.  Auditors  represent  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  are  independent  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  If  the  members  of  the  Council  are  not  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  expenses  of  their  foolish  action,  in  which 
they  had  no  earthly  concern,  we  shall  be  much  surprised. 
A  Corporation,  as  we  know,  has  neither  a  body  nor  a  soul. 
But  it  has  a  purse — or  at  least  the  burgesses  who  com¬ 
pose  it  have  purses — and  the  strings  of  those  purses  may 
be  forcibly  relaxed.  Even  if  Canon  Douglass  were  guilty 
of  all  the  iniquities  so  heedlessly  attributed  to  him,  and 
fraudulently  obtained  the  valuable  privilege  of  bringing 
up  two  pauper  children  at  his  own  expense,  the  interest 
of  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  in  the  matter  would  seem 
to  be  remote.  But  there  was  in  this  instance  no  ground  for 
interference  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  any  lawyer  might  have 
told  the  Corporation  that  the  will  was  a  perfectly  good  one. 
The  mother  of  the  children  was  dead,  and  the  father  had  a 
perfect  right  to  appoint  any  guardian  he  pleased.  He  may 
not  have  been  a  very  fervid  Roman  Catholic.  But  he  was 
one,  and  when  he  was  in  difficulties  he  went  to  a  priest  of 
his  own  Church.  He  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  the  priest 
made  his  will  for  him  in  language  at  once  legally  accui'ate 
and  practically  intelligible.  There  was  no  element  of  sus¬ 
picion  in  the  case,  and  why  the  ratepayers  should  be  taxed 
for  a  piece  of  stupid  bigotry  with  which  they  had  nothing 
to  do  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 


THE  ARMADA  TERCENTENARY. 

NATIONS  have  every  right  to  commemorate  any  heroic 
passage  in  their  history  without  troubling  their  heads 
about  politics.  The  notion  of  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  under  the  make-believe  that  religious  dif¬ 
ferences  had  no  concern  in  the  quarrel  was  pre-eminently 
a  foolish  one ;  but  it  was  foolish,  not  only  because  it  was 
impracticable,  but  because  it  was  unnecessary.  Most  of 
those  who  have  encouraged  it  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
stultifying  themselves  by  frequent  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  fleet  was  commanded  by  a  Catholic  admiral. 
This,  however,  is  a  reason,  not  for  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  was  one  between  the  respective  champions  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
for  assuming  with  confidence  that  the  patriotism  which 
caused  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  and  thousands  of  other 
brave  men  and  good  citizens  of  the  Elizabethan  era  to  sink 
the  Catholic  in  the  Englishman  survives  in  the  breasts  of 
their  descendants  of  to-day.  Those  staunch  and  trusty  sons 
of  their  island  mother  knew  well  enough,  moreover — and 
the  Roman  Catholic  of  to-day  can  strengthen  his  patriotism, 
if  it  needs  strengthening,  by  reflecting — that,  though  the 
great  battle  of  three  hundred  years  ago  was  the  decision  of 
a  religious  feud,  it  was  not  that  only,  but  a  good  deal  more. 
It  was  just  as  much  a  trial  of  strength  to  determine  the 
possession  of  a  world  empire  as  were  our  great  Indian  and 
American  victories  over  the  French  two  centuries  later. 
And  although,  as  we  set  out  by  saying,  we  must  admit  the 
right  of  nations  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  of  their 


ancestors,  apart  altogether  from  their  political  provocations 
and  results,  we  confess  to  preferring  a  commemoration  of 
something  which  lead  political  results — some  events  of 
which  we  can  at  least  say,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
certainty  as  can  ever  belong  to  any  such  proposition,  that, 
had  it  fallen  out  otherwise,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
our  country  would  have  been  other  than  it  was.  One 
main  reason  for  not  sympathizing  with  the  French  re¬ 
joicings  which  are  to  take  place  next  year  is  that  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  was  a  singularly  poor  thing  in 
exploits  ;  but,  even  if  it  had  been  a  much  more  considerable 
feat  than  the  carrying  of  an  unprepared  and  ill-defended 
fortress  and  the  butchery  of  a  wretched  handful  of  a 
garrison  by  a  drunken  mob,  we  should  still  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  decided  nothing,  and  that  the  course  of 
the  “  holy  Revolution  ”  might  again  and  again  have  been 
arrested,  diverted,  or  even  turned  backwards,  by  very 
slight  modifications  of  subsequent  conditions. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  the  great  victory  of 
1588  would  have  been  eminently  worthy  of  the  celebration 
by  Englishmen  even  if  its  political  results  had  been  much 
less  momentous  than  they  were.  It  has  the  threefold 
national  claim  of  being  a  naval  battle — a  battle  won  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and,  above  all,  a  “sailors  in  an 
analogous  sense  to  that  in  which  we  speak  of  a  “  soldier’s 
“  battle.”  It  was  a  victory,  not  of  tactical  skill,  of  masterly 
naval  dispositions — for  which,  indeed,  there  was  not  much 
room  in  the  maritime  warfare  of  those  days — but,  before 
everything,  of  smart  seamanship.  Our  ships  were  as  much 
better  handled  than  the  Don’s  as  his  were  more  powerful 
and  heavily  armed  than  they;  and  his  discomfiture — bar¬ 
ring,  of  course,  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  weather — 
was  largely  due  to  the  superior  importance  of  human 
qualities  in  those  days  over  elements  of  material  strength. 
We  are  not  ourselves  among  those  who  believe  that  this 
order  of  precedence  will  ever  be  entirely  reversed ;  that 
the  day  will  ever  come  when  the  better  sailors  and 
fighters  will  not  be  able  to  “give  away  something”  to 
the  men  with  the  bigger  ships  and  guns.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  advantage  of  the  former 
has  been  largely  reduced  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
naval  warfare,  and  that  there  is  considerably  less  possi¬ 
bility  in  these  days  of  balancing  inferiorities  of  tonnage 
and  armament  by  superiorities  in  the  human  machines. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  inanimate  has  not 
got  generally  beyond  the  complete  control  of  the  animated 
mechanism,  however  perfect,  so  as  practically  to  efface  the 
distinctions  between  one  human  machine  and  another.  It 
is  not  encouraging,  for  instance,  to  read  such  a  newspaper 
headline  as  “  Agincourt  in  Collision  ”  side  by  side  with 
another  introducing  an  account  of  the  Armada  celebra¬ 
tion.  “  Ark  Royal  in  Collision”  would  have  been  a  much 
more  improbable  announcement  of  news  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  the  old  ship  of  war  could  have  been  run 
aground,  and  it  kept  water  underneath  it  with  considerably 
less  difficulty,  it  would  appear,  than  the  modern  ironclad. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  our  modern  iron 
monsters  will  behave  in  war ;  but  we  have  still  a  right  to 
the  too  much  neglected  topic  of  consolation  that  “  it  is  the 
“  same  for  both  sides,”  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that,  if 
one  belligerent  blundered,  the  other  would  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  mishap. 


THE  LICENSE  AND  LAWLESSNESS  LEAGUE. 

THE  dismissal  by  Mr.  Vaughan  at  Bow  Street  on 
Wednesday  of  the  ridiculous  charges  brought  against 
three  policemen  by  Antonio  Borgia  is  not  the  less  satis¬ 
factory  because  it  was  from  the  first  inevitable.  The  obscure 
Italian  who  figured  as  nominal  prosecutor  had  probably 
very  little  to  do  with  the  prosecution,  which  was  initiated 
by  those  “  dull  demagogues  ”  so  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Whitmore  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Last  autumn 
the  organized  attacks  upon  the  police,  who  were  doing  their 
duty  by  keeping  Trafalgar  Square  open  to  the  general  public, 
threatened  serious  danger  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
peaceable  citizens.  A  deliberate  and  a  most  wicked  attempt 
was  made  in  a  quarter  which  shall  be  nameless  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  in  the 
heart  of  London.  This  iniquitous  enterprise  was  foiled  by 
the  courage,  readiness,  and  resource  of  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
The  riots  of  November  were  no  laughing  matter.  But,  for 
the  present  at  all  events — we  hope  for  ever — the  Trafalgar 
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Square  agitation  has  subsided  into  a  purely  ridiculous  stage. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  even  the  empty-headed  idlers  who 
loaf  about  the  Square  on.  Saturday  afternoons  do  not  require 
to  be  enlightened  in  respect  of  their  duties  as  Englishmen 
by  Antonio  Borgia.  This  person  chose  to  mount  upon  a 
balustrade,  and  to  begin  making  a  speech  about  a  supposed 
assault  upon  a  woman  which  is  not  proved  to  have 
taken  place  at  all.  He  was  very  properly  removed  by  the 
police,  who  used  such  force  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  j 
and  no  more.  As  Mr.  Vaughan  somewhat  superfluously 
reminded  the  prosecutor,  it  has  been  decided  by  a  competent 
tribunal,  composed  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham,  that  the  legal  position  of  Trafalgar  Square  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  statute,  and  that  no  body  of  persons  have  a  right 
to  meet  there  for  any  object  whatsoever.  We  do  not  for 
one  moment  suggest  that  either  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  or 
any  other  judge  would  approach  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question  with  the  slightest  bias  or  prejudice.  But  even  Mr. 
Cuninghame  Graham  can  hardly  be  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Justice  Wills  has  an  inveterate  hostility 
to  popular  liberty.  The  decision  was,  of  course,  a  purely 
legal  one,  and  absolutely  binds  Mr.  Vaughan,  as  well  as  every 
other  magistrate  in  London.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  police,  or  the  people,  if  the 
term  be  preferred,  to  the  free  use  of  the  Square  for  ingress, 
egress,  and  progress  at  all  times  when  they  desire  to  pass 
upon  their  lawful  occasions.  ^  only  interferes  with  the 
assemblage  of  loungers  and  busybodies,  to  the  interruption 
of  foot  passengers,  who  have  in  law  and  in  common  sense  a  ; 
right  not  less,  but  greater,  than  the  owners  of  carriages  arid 
the  hirers  of  cabs. 

The  dullest  of  the  dull  demagogues  to  whom  Mi-. 
Whitmore  referred  was  permitted  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  afternoon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  calling  attention  to  a  definite  matter  of  urgent 
“  public  importance — that  is  to  say,  the  violent  attacks  made 
“  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  on  peaceable  and  unoffending 
“  persons  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  June, 

“  and  Saturday,  the  14th  of  July.”  No  such  attacks  were 
made,  as  is  now  clear.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
did  not  move  the  Closure  a  moment  too  soon,  and  it  is  a 
.scandal  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  discussion  should 
have  taken  place  at  all.  As  the  Speaker  did  not  intervene, 
we  must  assume  that  it  was  technically  regular,  and  not 
covered  by  the  ruling  which  he  had  given  a  few  minutes’ 
before  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell.  If  the  Irish  members 
wished  to  alienate  any  sympathy  which  may  be  felt  for 
them  in  this  country  they  could  not  have  done  better  than 
rise  as  they  did  to  support  Mr.  Conybeare’s  preposterous 
demand.  On  Mr.  Conybeare  himself  it  would  be  useless  to 
waste  words.  His  speeches  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  severely 
curtailed  by  judicious  editors.  But  if  one  of  them  could, 
by  way  of  example,  be  transcribed  and  published  verbatim, 
it  would  be  seen  that  his  utterances  have  no  meaning  except 
what  is  kindly  inserted  in  them  by  experienced  repoi'ters.  His 
title  to  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament  at  the  busiest  period  of  a 
busy  Session  seems  to  be  that,  according  to  the  evidence  for 
the  defence  at  Bow  Street,  he  assaulted  a  policeman  in  Trafalgar 
Square  on  the  30th  June.  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hunter,  it 
should  be  said,  spoke  in  a  very  different  tone  from  Mr. 
Conybeare’s.  They  made  statements  about  the  alleged  mis¬ 
conduct  of  one  or  two  constables  which  might  with  perfect 
propriety  have  been  made  at  a  police-station  or  in  the 
witness-box  of  a  police-court.  An  educated  man  ought  to 
know  that  it  is  perfectly  useless,  if  nothing  else,  to  bring 
allegations  of  this  kind  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  The  short 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  hardly  required  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  debate.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Matthews  when 
we  thought  him  in  the  wrong.  But  he  ought  to  receive 
universal  support  in  putting  down  the  preposterous  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  tumultuous  folly  which  are  made  every  Saturday  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Nobody  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders 
supposes  that  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  involved.  If 
gentlemen  in  search  of  an  opportunity  of  gratuitous  self- 
advertisement  may  give  a  “  conversazione  ”  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  they  may  give  a  tea-party  in  Piccadilly,  and  call 
upon  “  the  tyrant  Charles  III.”  to  beware  of  not  stopping 
the  traffic  till  their  cups  are  empty,  lest  a  time  should  come. 
The  time  has,  indeed,  come  for  abating  a  vulgar  nuisance  in 
a  very  summary  way. 


THE  MODEST  ASSURANCE  OF  SIR  EDWARD 
WATKIN. 

IT  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  Sri’  Edward  Watkin. 

For  years  past  he  has  been  pursuing  a  project  which 
has  been  again  and  again  decisively  rejected  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  absolutely  scouted  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  which  no  small  proportion  of  them  regard  as 
involving  the  pertinacious  promoters  in  something  like  the 
guilt  of  treachery  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  country. 
For  a  certain  number  of  the  years  aforesaid,  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  has  been  deliberately  defying  the  authority  of 
Parliament  by  the  continued  prosecution  of  works  which 
the  Legislature  has  virtually,  if  not  in  terms,  prohibited  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  he  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  intention  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country  as 
constitutionally  pronounced.  And,  with  all  this  record  of 
individual  defiance  on  one  side  and  of  national  tolerance  on 
the  other,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  seized  on  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advertising  the  fact  that  he  considers  himself 
an  injured  man.  The  gist  of  the  five  letters  which  he  has 
fired  off  one  after  the  other  at  the  unhappy  Mr.  Smith 
— and  to  each  of  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  replied  with  a  patience  which  the  reader  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  emulate — is  that  he,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  has 
been  unwarrantably  deceived  by  the  Government,  and 
cruelly  assailed  by  one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Smith  pro¬ 
mised  him  certain  things  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  Bill,  and  failed  to  perform  them.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  made  a  “venomous  attack”  upon  him.  The 
consequence  of  which  was  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin  fought 
the  Bill  at  a  disadvantage  on  its  second  reading,  and  “  many 
votes  were  lost  to  our  great  cause.” 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  analyse  the  entire  correspond¬ 
ence.  It  resulted — as,  of  course,  anybody  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  would  have  expected — in  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  differ.  Mi-.  Smith  failed,  after  repeated  efforts,  to 
convince  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  or  at  any  rate  failed  to 
make  him  admit,  that  he  had  been  fairly  dealt  wdth,  and  at 
last  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Those  who  are  informed 
of  what  Sir  Edward’s  contention  is  will  not  need  much 
convincing  in  the  matter.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Smith 
promised  him  to  allow  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  remain  an 
“  open  question  ” — in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  question 
on  which  a  Government  invites  its  followers  to  vote  as  they 
please ;  and  that  whereas  the  Government  tellers  were  to 
tell  against  the  Bill  (why,  if  it  were  an  open  question,  Sir 
Edward  does  notsay),  Mr.SMiTH  further  undertook  to  remove 
the  unfavourable  influence  which  might  be  thus  exercised  on 
the  division  by  “  speaking  to  the  Whips,”  and  “  telling  them  it 
“  was  an  open  question.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  last 
extraordinary  promise  is  absolutely  denied  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  it  is  almost  equally 
needless  to  say  that  the  “  open  question  ”  theory  was  founded 
on  nothing  more  than  an  admission  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  that  he  could  not  “  compel  ”  any  Ministerial¬ 
ist  who  had  promised  his  vote  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to 
vote  the  other  way.  In  our  own  opinion  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  making  the  question  a  party  one — seeing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  his  best  to  force  it  into  that  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Government,  no  doubt,  thought  that  they 
were  justified  in  waiting  till  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  so  declared  himself.  In  the  meantime  the  sense  in 
which  the  question  was  left  “  open  ”  by  the  Government 
is  perfectly  simple  and  obvious.  It  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  what  was  meant  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
when  he  invited  the  House  not  to  treat  the  question  as 
a  party  one,  which  was  only  another  way  of  hinting  that 
patriotism  ought  to  unite  men  of  all  parties  against  the 
scheme.  And  so  we  are  convinced  it  will,  both  in  Parliament 
and  outside  it.  Nor,  we  venture  to  think,  would  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  possessing  less  than  the  modest  assu¬ 
rance  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
“  great  cause  ”  is  making  any  progress  whatever  among  the 
English  people. 


THE  CASE  OF  JACKSON. 

TTl  HE  condemnation  of  Jackson  was  a  matter  of  course, 
JL  when  once  he  was  caught — and  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  him  calls  for  no  comment.  It  was  his  escape,  and 
not  his  crime,  which  attracted  attention  to  him.  If  he  had 
been  captured  in  the  act  of  trying  to  get  out  of  Strangeways 
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prison,  or  even  brought  back  next  clay,  five  lines  of  very 
small  type  would  have  been  his  share  of  the  news  columns. 
That  he  should  have  succeeded  in  keeping  out  for  three 
weeks  was  what  aroused  interest  in  him.  He  had  afforded 
the  public  an  opportunity  for  the  blame  which  it  loves  to 
alternate  with  laudation  of  the  police,  and  the  public  was 
grateful.  It  sang  the  stupidity  of  the  force  in  chorus  in 
the  usual  fashion,  just  as  it  sings  its  heroism  whenever  a 
little  mob  is  brought  to  order.  As  Jackson  was  a  member 
of  the  criminal  classes  and  already  known  to  them,  the 
police  had  a  better  chance  of  discovering  him  than  they 
often  have ;  but  there  would  have  been  no  real  ground  for 
surprise  if  he  had  got  clean  off,  when  once  he  had  contrived 
to  get  out  of  prison.  It  is  really  not  so  easy  to  pick  out 
one  particularly  ordinary  looking  person  from  a  crowd 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  other  ordinary  looking 
persons.  What  would  the  critic  of  the  police  do  if  he  were 
told  to  go  to  Bermondsey  and  find  a  thin  young  man  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  with  darkish  hair  and  a  common  form 
of  nose,  who,  when  he  was  last  seen,  three  weeks  ago,  was 
wearing  thin  whiskers  and  had  on  a  check  suit  of  dittos  1  If 
Jackson  had  spent  his  first  haul  of  plunder  in  paying  his 
way  to  London,  or  had  even  kept  quiet  where  he  was,  he 
might  vei’y  possibly  have  escaped  for  a  much  longer  period. 
His  love  of  music  was  the  ruin  of  him.  If  he  could  have 
abstained  from  enjoying  the  applause  he  earned  by  singing 
sentimental  songs  with  expression  and  pathos,  he  would 
have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  old  friends  who  recognized  him, 
and  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
police.  Happily  for  society  criminals  very  seldom  play 
their  own  game  well  or  take  full  advantage  of  the  cover 
afforded  by  a  large  city.  Habit  and  preferences  for  persons 
or  places  are  too  powerful  for  them.  They  come  back  always 
to  the  same  haunts  and  betray  themselves. 

The  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  history  of  Mi1.  Jackson 
is  really  most  instructive  are  the  opponents  of  capital 
punishment  and  of  the  use  of  the  lash.  They  are  so 
generally  the  same  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
between  them.  What  would  they  do  with  a  criminal  of 
this  stamp  ?  When  a  man  who  is  already  in  prison  kills 
the  warder,  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  him  short 
of  death  %  The  temptation  is  great ;  and,  if  the  act  entails 
no  augmentation  of  punishment,  the  criminal  will  have 
hardly  any  motive  for  abstaining  from  it.  Even  when  the 
murder  would  not  give  him  a  chance  to  escape,  it  would 
indulge  the  natural  hatred  of  the  prisoner  for  the  gaoler. 
In  a  Report  published  some  years  ago  on  the  Italian  prisons 
an  account  was  given  of  an  ex-brigand  who  had  probably 
deserved  death  twenty  times  over,  but  was  sentenced,  in  the 
immoral  and  cowardly  Italian  fashion,  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  Within  a  couple  of  years  or  so  he  had  relieved  his 
feelings  by  the  murder  of  three  warders  one  after  another. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  built 
a  special  concrete  cell  for  him,  with  one  small  opening,  and 
handed  him  in  his  rations  at  the  end  of  an  eight-foot  pole, 
and  left  him  alone  to  rot.  Are  we  to  come  to  that  sort  of 
thing  in  English  gaols?  If  not,  there  must  be  some 
punishment  greater  than  imprisonment  for  life.  Jackson 
gave  likewise  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  flogging  as  a 
punishment  by  the  fear  he  showed  of  having  to  undergo  it. 
Whether  he  did  not  know  he  had  killed  the  warder,  which 
is  hardly  credible,  or  was  ignorant  enough  to  think  that  the 
cat  was  an  alternative  to  capital  punishment,  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  the  lash  than  of  hanging. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  criminals  are  of  that  way 
of  thinking,  or  that  many  of  them  would  not  prefer  flogging 
to  strangulation ;  but  it  is  proved  every  day  that  the  minor 
form  of  punishment  has  extraordinary  terrors  for  the  baser 
kind  of  offenders,  and  that  of  itself  is  justification  enough 
for  the  use  of  it.  If  Jackson  causes  these  truths  to  dawn 
on  the  philanthropic  mind,  he  will  not,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
startling  novelty,  have  lived  in  vain. 


IX  THE  POLICE-COURTS: 

A  MONG  the  savage  sports  of  the  East  End  are  some 
-i-X.  wife-beatings  and  violent  assaults  upon  women  who 
are  not  wives  that  are  not  likely  to  thrive  the  less  through 
the  deterrent  action  of  our  tender-hearted  magistrates. 
One  case  this  week,  heard  before  Mr.  Saunders,  at  the 
Thames  Police-Court,  we  urgently  commend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  Secretary.  John  Miller  was  charged 
with  assaulting  his  wife  in  Redthorn  Street,  Limehouse. 
The  manner  of  his  maltreatment  was  this: — he  “threw  an 


“  egg  at  her,  struck  her  a  violent  blow  in  the  mouth, 
“  knocked  her  down,  and  kicked  her  savagely.”  The  un¬ 
fortunate  woman — superfluously  described  as  “  the  com- 
“  plainant” — is  said,  in  the  reports  of  the  case,  to  “have 
“  been  shockingly  injured,”  as  might  be  imagined  when  it 
is  added  that  she  “appeared  in  Court  with  the  teeth  in 
“  her  hand  which  the  brute,  her  husband,  had  kicked 
“  out.”  A  more  revolting  example  of  savagery  was  never 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate,  even  at  the  Thames 
Court.  The  prisoner,  we  hear,  “  treated  the  matter 
“  with  the  greatest  indifference,”  and  Mr.  Saunders  was 
at  small  pains  to  rectify  the  callous  attitude  of  John 
Miller.  The  indifference  of  this  brute  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising.  What  is,  however,  extremely  surprising,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  scandalous,  is  the  indifference  shown 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  sentenced  John  Miller  to  two 
months’  hard  labour.  What  is  such  a  sentence  to  a 
ruffian  of  this  sort  1  He  could  “  do  it  on  his  head,”  as  the 
cant  phrase  goes,  and  wish  for  no  better  fortune  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  next  kicking  and  maiming  than  to  find 
himself  before  Mr.  Saunders.  Flogging  is  the  only  form 
of  punishment  feared  by  cowardly  brutes  like  Miller. 
The  “  cat  ”  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  punishment  of 
any  use  in  dealing  with  violent  assaults,  as  in  robbery 
with  violence.  The  case  of  Thomas  Robinson,  heard  at 
Dalston,  must  be  taken  together  with  that  of  Miller,  if 
we  are  to  profit  by  the  moral  of  Mr.  Saunders’s  disgraceful 
leniency.  Robinson’s  assault  was  not  more  shocking  than 
Miller’s.  He  knocked  the  woman  down, kicked  her, loosened 
her  teeth,  and  in  all  respects  conducted  himself  like 
Miller.  But  he  had  not  the  surprising  luck  of  the  Lime- 
house  brute.  The  woman  he  assaulted  was  not  his  wife ;  he 
stabbed  her  in  the  face  with  “  some  sharp  instrument  ” ; 
and  he  was  not  brought  before  Mr.  Saunders.  And  so 
it  chanced  that  a  few  weeks’  hard  labour  were  not  for 
Robinson  ;  he  was  very  properly  committed  for  trial,  with 
the  certainty,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  his  sentence  may  in¬ 
clude  the  sound  flogging  which  alone  may  stir  his  dormant 
sensibility.  The  gross  inconsistency  of  these  police-court 
sentences  calls  for  no  further  comment.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  knowr,  however,  whether  John  Miller  would 
have  been  “  let  off,”  as  he  has  been,  if  the  woman  he  half- 
killed  had  not  been  his  wife,  or  if  he  had  added  to  his  kicks 
one  stab  from  a  sharp  instrument.  Whatever  view  is 
taken,  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  moral  suggested  to 
wife-beaters  and  other  brutes  by  Mr.  Saunders  calls  for 
the  severest  reprehension. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

N  the  year  500  B.C.,  when  the  first  play  of  a  dramatist  called 
eEschylus  wa9  produced  in  Athens,  a  very  serious  accident 
happened,  in  which  many  people  lost  their  lives.  This  occurred 
through  the  weight  of  the  crowded  audience  breaking  down 
the  temporary  wooden  erection,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  the  only  form  of  theatre  yet  invented.  After  this  warn¬ 
ing  the  Athenians  wisely  determined  that  no  more  accidents 
of  that  sort  should  happen,  and  accordingly  they  set  to  work  to 
build  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  of  which  extensive  remains 
still  exist,  at  the  foot  of  the  south-east  side  of  the  Acropolis — a 
structure  which  became  the  prototype  of  all  other  Hellenic  and 
Graeco-Roman  theatres.  On  beginning  the  work  an  immense 
semicircular  excavation  was  made  in  the  side  of  the  hill  below 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  with  a  gently-sloping  curve,  which  was 
finally  lined  with  tiers  of  step-like  marble  seats.  This  audi¬ 
torium,  or  kou W,  as  it  was  called,  from  its  hollow  form,  was 
divided  into  wedge-like  compartments  by  stairs  leading  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  row  of  seats,  and  wa9  again  divided  hori¬ 
zontally  by  two  or  more  passages  (duifaj/m),  so  that,  if  necessary, 
spectators  could  easily  pass  from  one  block  to  another. 

When  enlarged  and  completed  in  340  b.c.  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre  at  Athens  must  have  held  nearly  thirty  thousand  spec¬ 
tators  ;  but  by  means  of  this  system  of  compartments,  each  with 
its  own  stairs,  the  whole  building  could  be  emptied  rapidly  and 
without  confusion.  The  “  orchestra  ”  of  the  Greek  theatre  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  pit ;  and,  when 
the  Dionysiac  Theatre  was  excavated  a  few  years  ago,  a  series  of 
lines,  forming  a  sort  of  geometrical  pattern,  was  found  incised  on 
the  marble  pavement,  the  use  of  which  probably  was  to  mark  the 
positions  of  different  members  of  the  chorus  and  to  assist  the 
regularity  of  their  rhythmic  dance.  The  “green-room  ”  in  the 
Greek  theatre  was  a  large  hall  immediately  behind  the  scene,  in 
which  there  were  three  doors  leading  on  to  the  stage,  a  narrow 
marble  platform,  such  as  was  suitable  for  the  very  limited 
number  of  actors  who  ever  appeared  upon  it.  Below  this  stage 
was  a  vault-like  chamber,  from  which  infernal  deities  or  ghosts 
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ascended  on  to  the  stage  through  a  trap-door,  approached  by  stairs 
called  Xapiovioi  nXipaices  or  “  Charon's  steps.”  In  the  same  vault 
the  fipovT€~iov  was  kept — an  apparatus  lor  imitating  thunder  by 
stones  rolled  in  metal  jars.  The  lowest  row  of  seats,  almost  on 
the  orchestra  level,  consisted  of  a  series  of  massive  marble  thrones, 
each  (at  least  in  later  times)  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
official  who  sat  in  it.  Some  of  these  at  Athens,  though  not  earlier 
than  the  period  of  Roman  domination,  are  decorated  with  very 
graceful  reliefs,  especially  the  central  throne  in  the  place  of  honour, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  High  Priest  of  Dionysos,  to  whom  the 
theatre  was  sacred,  who  sat  between  the  Priest  of  Zeus  and  the 
Expounder  of  the  Pythian  Oracles.  Other  marble  thrones  of  pure 
Hellenic  workmanship  still  exist,  owing  to  a  curious  succession  of 
circumstances.  After  being  made  for,  and  used  for  many  years  in, 
a  Greek  theatre,  some  of  these  were  carried  away  from  Athens, 
with  countless  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  by  the  Roman  conquerors, 
and  were  placed  as  the  seats  of  honour  in  the  amphitheatres  of 
Rome,  where  they  remained  till  the  downfall  of  the  Pagan  religion. 
After  “  the  Peace  of  the  Church  ”  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
many  of  these  thrones  were  adapted  for  Christian  purposes  by 
being  set  in  the  apses  of  the  new  Basilicas  to  serve  as  the  cathedra 
of  the  bishop  or  celebrant,  and  thus  several  of  them  have  survived 
down  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the  finest  is  in  the  apse  of 
St.  Pietro  in  \  incoli,  in  Rome  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pure 
Hellenic  work,  not  later  than  about  400  b.c  ,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  one  of  the  original  thrones  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at 
Athens.  One  fact  about  the  Athenian  theatre  should  always  be 
remembered  in  reading  the  dramas  of  the  great  tragedians,  and 
that  is  its  magnificent  position,  open  to  the  “  divine  aether  and 
the  swift- winged  breezes,”  exposed  to  the  “  all-seeing  orb  of  the 
sun,”  and  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  Mount  Ilymettus, 
the  blue  waters  of  the  ZEgean,  and  the  islands  of  Salamis  and 
rEgina,  together  with  many  of  the  chief  temples  of  the  Athenian 
gods.  All  this  would  give  vividness  and  force  to  the  dramatists’ 
impassioned  appeals  to  the  glories  of  nature,  and  their  con¬ 
stant  allusions  to  the  protective  presence  of  the  divine  patrons 
of  Attica.  In  many  cases  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  selected  the 
site  for  a  theatre  with  special  reference  to  its  commanding  a  noble 
prospect.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  can  forget  the  view  from  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  at 
Taormina  (Tauromenium),  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in 
the  world,  with,  in  the  foreground  the  rich  flower-  and  olive-clad 
hills  on  which  the  town  stands,  beyond,  the  sparkling  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  distance  the  noble  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mount  Etna,  seen  sharp  and  clear  through  the  brilliant  purity  of 
the  Sicilian  air. 

One  curious  detail  in  the  Greek  theatre  was  the  system,  which 
Vitruvius  describes,  of  arranging  large  bronze  vases  in  niches 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  auditorium,  in  order  to  improve  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building,  by,  as  it  were,  catching  and 
repeating  the  reveberation  of  the  actor’s  voice.  Vitruvius,  who 
gives  directions  for  tuning  these  vases  in  a  chromatic  scale,  re¬ 
marks  that  they  are  not  used  in  Roman  theatres,  and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  have  been  of  any  real  use.  During  the 
middle  ages,  and  especially  in  England,  these  remarks  of  Vitruvius 
led  to  a  very  absurd  thing  being  done  in  many  of  the  great 
cathedral  and  abbey  churches.  Rows  of  earthenware  pots  were 
placed,  quite  out  of  sight  and  acoustic  range,  under  the  floor  of 
the  choir  stalls — as,  for  example,  may  still  be  seen  at  Fountains — 
a  quite  useless  procedure,  about  which  many  wild  theories  have 
been  invented,  to  account  for  what  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
mistranslation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  Latin  of  Vitruvius.  In 
some  of  the  fourteenth-century  Swedish  churches  the  same  thing 
has  been  done,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  way.  Rows 
of  pots,  with  their  mouths  opening  downwards,  are  built  into  the 
barrel  vault  over  the  choir,  a  device  which  seems  to  be  derived 
from  two  quite  distinct  classical  sources — one  being  Vitruvius’s 
acoustic  reason,  and  the  other  the  late  Roman  custom  of  making 
concrete  vaults  light  by  imbedding  in  them  a  number  of  large 
amphorm. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  their  Republican  simplicity  the  Romans 
were  somewhat  late  in  adapting  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  chiefly, 
it  appears,  on  the  ground  that  it  savoured  of  Greek  effeminacy 
for  the  spectators  to  wish  to  sit  down  during  a  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance.  Thus  when  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  in  154  b.c.,  began  to  build 
the  first  permanent  theatre  in  Rome,  the  stern  Republican  Scipio 
Nasica  induced  the  Senate  to  order  its  demolition — “  tanquam 
inutile  et  nociturum  publicis  moribus.”  Even  as  late  as  55  B.c., 
when  Pompey  built  the  theatre,  of  which  remains  still  exist  in 
Rome,  he  thought  it  wise  to  erect  a  shrine  to  Venus  Victrix  at 
the  top  of  the  auditorium  or  cavea,  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  pious 
fiction,  the  stone  seats  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  This  theatre,  which 
held  no  less  than  forty  thousand  people,  is  spoken  of  by  Vitruvius 
as  “the  stone  theatre  ’’  par  excellence,  a  name  which  recalls  “  The 
Theatre,”  built  in  1576-7  by  the  actor  James  Burbage,  so  called 
because  it  was  then  the  only  theatre  in  England  built  specially  for 
dramatic  purposes.  In  their  adaptation  of  the  Hellenic  theatre 
the  Romans  made  several  important  alterations  in  its  structure, 
and  still  more  in  its  use. 

The  Greeks  appear  always  to  have  selected  a  hill-side  as  the 
only  possible  site  lor  a  theatre,  so  that  the  tiers  of  seats  could  rest 
on  the  solid  ground,  a  system  which  caused  an  immense  saving  of 
trouble  and  material.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
their  characteristic  disregard  for  human  labour,  selected  the  level 
plain  of  the  Campus  Martius  for  their  first  theatres,  and  so  had  to 


build  lofty  walls  of  masonry  and  great  series  of  concrete  vaults,  in 
order  to  support  the  whole  semicircular  range  of  seats.  Another 
alteration  was  the  enlargement  of  the  stage  ( pulpitum ),  and  the 
removal  of  the  chorus  from  the  level  floor  of  the  orchestra,  which 
in  Rome  was  used  more  like  the  pit  or  stalls  of  a  modern  theatre, 
and  was  reserved  for  senators,  vestal  virgins,  and  officials  of  high 
rank,  both  sacred  and  secular. 

Again,  the  theatres  of  Rome  were  not  reserved  for  the  pure 
intellectual  pleasures  of  the  drama,  but  wrere  often  used  for  the 
bloody  scenes  of  slaughter,  from  which  the  brutal  Romans  derived 
far  keener  enjoyment.  For  example,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Pompey ’s  theatre,  in  52  b.c.,  500  lions  and  20  elephants  were  killed 
by  gladiators.  How  many  of  the  gladiators  perished  is  not 
recorded  ;  they  were  so  muck  cheaper  to  import  than  wild  beasts 
from  Africa  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  record  their 
number.  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  some  ingenious  archi¬ 
tect  discovered  that,  by  building  two  theatres  together  and  omit¬ 
ting  the  stage  an  amphitheatre  could  be  made  in  which  butchery  on 
a  much  larger  scale  could  be  enjoyed,  and  with  less  risk  to  the 
spectators.  Pliny  gives  a  wonderful  and  almost  incredible 
account  of  the  first  amphitheatre,  which,  he  says,  consisted  of  two 
separate  wooden  theatres,  made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  so  that  after 
the  Roman  audience  had  been  bored  all  the  morning  by  the  sight 
ol  a  play,  they  might  be  refreshed  in  the  afternoon  by  the  torrents 
of  blood  in  an  amphitheatre,  formed  by  wheeling  the  two 
theatres  together,  the  stages,  of  course,  having  been  previously 
removed. 

In  England,  during  the  middle  ages,  though  no  theatres  were 
built,  yet  some  forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  were  extremely 
popular,  and  were  carried  on  with  great  splendour  of  dresses  and 
other  properties.  In  the  fifteenth  century  almost  every  one  of  the 
great  guilds  or  sacred  fraternities  acted  some  sort  of  miracle  play, 
usually  chosen  with  reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild. 
Inventories  of  the  theatrical  properties  of  some  of  these  guilds 
still  exist,  and  in  some  cases  the  list  includes  the  most  gorgeous 
silk  and  gold  damasks,  and  magnificent  damascened  armour,  alto¬ 
gether  worth  (in  modern  money)  some  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
story  of  St.  George  rescuing  the  Princess  from  the  dragon  was  a 
very  favourite  subject ;  the  Princess  being  clad  in  the  richest 
dress  adorned  with  real  jewelry  of  great  value,  and  St.  George 
wearing  very  costly  and  elaborate  armour.  The  dragon  was  an 
immense  monster  made  of  leather  ( cuir  bouilli),  large  enough  to 
contain  seven  or  eight  men,  who  worked  the  various  parts  of  its 
body.  At  York,  when  this  semi-religious  pageant  was  forbidden 
by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  almost  a  riot  was  caused  among  the 
townspeople,  so  that  finally  a  special  Order  of  Council  gave  per¬ 
mission  for  the  dragon  to  be  represented  for  the  popular  amuse¬ 
ment,  provided  the  sacred  character  of  St.  George  was  suppressed  ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  appeased  the  citizens,  who  probably 
found  the  dragon  better  fun  than  the  Saint.  A  very  similar  in¬ 
cident  happened  at  Coventry,  where  dramatic  properties  of  a  very 
large  value  were  possessed  by  the  chief  guild. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  first  English  theatre  was 
that  erected  by  James  Burbage  in  1576-7  ;  it  stood  in  Holywell 
Lane,  Shoreditch,  till  it  was  pulled  down  in  1598.  One  point  is 
worthy  of  notice  about  the  first  London  theatres,  such  as  ‘‘The 
Theatre,”  the  Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Swan — namely,  that 
though  these  were  all  specially  built  for  dramatic  purposes, 
yet  in  general  design  they  were  simply  copies  of  one  of  the  old 
galleried  inn-courts,  such  as  the  still  existing  “  Bell  Inn  ”  at 
Gloucester  and  “The  Falcon”  at  Cambridge. 

Unlike  Italy,  where  a  classical  model  was  copied  even  in  the 
earliest  theatres,  in  England  this,  as  it  were,  accidental  plan 
was  used,  owing  to  the  old  habit  of  acting  plays  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  stage  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  of  an  inn.  The 
galleries  all  round  formed  “  boxes  ”  for  the  chief  spectators, 
while  the  poorer  part  of  the  audience  stood  in  the  open  court 
below,  on  all  sides  of  the  central  platform — an  arrangement  which 
must  have  been  very  picturesque  and  graceful,  especially  when 
fine  tapestry  was  hung  over  the  balustrades  of  the  pillared 
galleries,  but,  from  the  absence  of  a  roof,  very  inconvenient  in  any 
but  tine  weather.  In  the  first  theatres  specially  designed  for  the 
drama  the  only  alteration  seems  to  have  been  that  the  stage  was 
moved  from  the  middle  to  one  end  of  the  open  space,  so  that  it 
could  communicate  directly  with  a  “  green-room,”  or  “  tireynge- 
howse,”  as  it  was  called,  behind.  On  the  upper  floors  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  galleries,  which  extended  all  over  the  green¬ 
room,  behind  the  stage.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  his  Outlines 
of  the  Life  of  Shakspeare,  has  printed  an  interesting  specification 
and  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  dated  1 599. 
In  all  its  details  it  is  specified  to  be  like  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  previous  year,  but  was  to  be  square,  not 
octagonal,  in  plan,  and  to  have  stronger  wooden  framing.  The 
walls  were  to  be  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  roof  tiled,  with  lead 
gutters,  the  stage- of  oak,  with  a  “  shadow  ”  or  canopy  over  it  to 
keep  the  rain  from  the  actors,  though  not  from  the  humble 
spectators  in  the  “  pit,”  which  still  remained  unroofed.  Another 
new  provision  for  the  actors’  comfort  was  that  the  “  tireynge- 
howse  "  was  to  have  glazed  windows.  The  surrounding”  gal¬ 
leries  were  to  be  divided  into  separate  boxes,  of  which  one 
tier  went  by  the  name  of  “the  gentlemen's  rooraes,”  while  the 
other  was  known  as  “  the  twoo-pennie  roomes,”  from  the  price 
charged  for  admission.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
old  simplicity  of  dramatic  arrangement  soon  passed  away,  and 
large  sums  were  spent  in  the  production  of  startling  scenic  effects 
and  magnificent  stage  scenery,  very  much,  as  it  seems,  to  the  pre- 
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judice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  dramatic  art,  even  then.  Thus, 
when  Ben  Jonson  and  the  architect  Inigo  Jones  worked  together 
in  the  production  of  some  “masques”  in  Charles  I. 's  reign,  the 
dramatist  was  not  unnaturally  disgusted  to  find  that  quite  as  much 
credit  was  given  to  Inigo  for  his  gorgeous  scenery  as  he  himself 
got  for  his  witty  writing.  In  one  of  the  satires  on  Inigo  Jones 
with  which  Ben  Jonson  relieved  his  wounded  pride,  this  line 
occurs — “  Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque,”  a 
remark  which  surely  might  be  made  with  even  greater  force  in 
these  modern  times,  when  the  general  bustle  and  splendour  of  a 
scene  so  often  drown  all  those  delicate  touches  in  expression  or 
’voice  which  the  real  lover  of  the  drama  cares  for  much  more  than 
for  any  costly  magnificence  in  “  properties  ”  or  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  of  effect. 


THOSE  WICKED  REPORTERS. 

IT  is  fortunate  that  the  newspaper  reporter  has,  or  at  least  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have,  a  thick  skin  ;  for  he  is  certainly 
the  chief  scapegoat  of  our  day.  Perhaps  there  are  some  of  us 
who  would  not  greatly  grieve  if  he  could  be  sent  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  got  rid  of  once  for  all ;  but  this  unkind  wish  re¬ 
gards  him  from  another  point  of  view.  For  the  present  purpose 
he  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  public  nuisance  (which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  he  often  is),  but  as  a  public  servant  who  is  wickedly 
abused  by  those  he  serves.  Observe,  for  instance,  Mr.  Parnell's 
haste  to  assure  the  public  that  that  unlucky  little  sentence  about 
the  sheep  and  the  butchers  was  not  his,  or  at  least  did  not  (of 
course  owing  to  the  wicked  reporter)  properly  express  his  mean¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  it  was  a  very  unlucky  little  sentence.  “  See  the 
butcher  when  it  comes  home  to  him  !  ”  cried  in  our  hearing  a 
naughty  person,  advanced  in  years  and  crime,  and  obviously  for¬ 
getting  the  impropriety  of,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  (who  never 
does  it,  and  only  went  on  to  do  it  on  this  occasion),  discussing 
matters  that  are  sub  judice.  But  Mr.  Parnell’s  correction  of  what 
he  was  reported  to  say  into  what  the  wicked  reporters  should 
have  made  him  say  is  delightful.  He  intended  to  say,  it  seems, 
“  Does  the  right  lion,  gentleman  expect  us,  like  sheep,  to  allow 
our  jury  to  be  nominated  by  the  butchers.”  The  improvement  in 
adroitness  of  reference  is  not  great,  for  still  those  awkward  re¬ 
miniscences  of  certain  amputating  knives  will  come  in.  But  how 
comes  it  that  Mr.  Parnell — a  very  astute  person,  and,  if  not  an 
exhilarating,  a  very  clear-minded  speaker — came  by  his  own 
.account  to  talk  sheer  rubbish  ?  When  did  a  sheep  allow  its 
butchers  to  “  nominate  a  jury,”  and  what  harm  would  it  do  to 
the  sheep  if  it  did  ?  Small  blame  to  the  reporters  surely  if  they 
tried  to  put  a  little  at  least  apparent  meaning  into  nonsense. 
And  yet  the  poor  things  are  blamed  for  doing  this  to  good  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  constant  victim  of  Saxon  brutality ! 

Then,  too,  there  have  been  Homeric  battles  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  the  reporter  between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan — men  if  not  literally  both  of  them  of  great  stature,  yet 
figuratively  so.  First  Sir  George  takes  the  Duke  to  task  for 
something  he  has  said.  Then  the  Duke  retorts  that  he  did 
not  say  it ;  was  not  even  reported  to  have  said  it.  Then  Sir 
George  rejoins  that  he  has  been  wrongly  reported ;  but  still 
the  Duke  did  say  it.  And  then  a  third  person  interjects  an 
adunc  nose  into  the  matter,  and  points  out  that  Sir  George, 
at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  say  anything  about  misreporting, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  course  of  his  own  letter,  he  has  mis¬ 
quoted  the  very  report  he  relies  on.  Into  the  kernel  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Duke  and  the  Wallah  (alas !  Wallah 
quantum  mutatus  !)  we  need  not  enter  at  very  great  length, 
though  it  is  a  very  funny  one,  and  shows  that  Sir  George  is 
either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  or  unduly  disdainful  of  the 
classical  figure  called  litotes  or  meiosis.  In  a  delicate  parallel 
between  St.  Paul  and  certain  members  of  the  Parnell-Gladstone 
party,  the  Duke  had  admitted  that  the  conversion  of  Saul  was 
attended  by  an  exhibition  of  light,  and  that  perhaps  the  other 
conversion  might  have  been  similarly  attended.  But,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “  the  localities  from  which  the  light  came  were  not 
exactly  identical.”  Sir  George  Trevelyan  translates  this,  in  the 
latter  case,  “came  straight  from  Hell,” adding,  it  seems,  a  proviso 
that  the  Duke  “  did  not  use  these  actual  words  ”  (though  the 
wicked  reporter  dropped  the  caution),  and  also  a  beautiful  sen¬ 
tence  about  the  “polished  and  elegant  phrases  in  which  the 
odious  imputation  was  couched.”  And  then  Sir  George  went  on, 
with  inverted  commas  and  all  things  handsome,  to  accuse  the 
Duke  of  having  referred  to  Heaven  and  “  another  locality.”  This 
brought  up  a  certain  Mr.  Hayes  Eobinson— a  man,  we  fear,  not 
of  a  nice  or  kind  disposition— who  pointed  out  this  little  error  of 
Sir  George’s.  It  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  argument ;  but  it 
will,  we  trust,  remind  Sir  George  that  even  persons  who  change 
their  minds  about  six  times  in  six  -weeks  on  the  Irish  Question 
are  human,  and  may  err  as  well  as  the  poor  but  honest  reporter, 
who,  for  tbe  most  part,  has  no  opinions  at  all. 

But  the  most  astonishing  exercise  of  reportage  in  the  present 
week,  though  we  have  not  noticed  any  complaint  of  it,  is  surely  to 
be  found  in  the  latest  of  those  agreeable  discourses  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  relieves  the  tedium  of  private  dinners.  (The 
rewards  of  the  just  are  not  always  in  this  world;  but  at  least  a 
man  of  proper  political  views  is  not  exposed  to  having  three 
columns  talked  at  him  in  the  molltu  tempora  of  private  diges¬ 


tion.)  Perhaps  the  reporters  had  dined  too  ;  perhaps  they  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  new  terror  of  modern 
life ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  ascribed  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
many  things  which  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  possibly  have  said. 
For  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  accurate  man,  a  person  of  strict 
veracity,  one  on  whose  utterances  not  even  the  shadow  of 
double  meaning  ever  rests.  And  thus  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have 
been  misreported  in  the  terms  of  his  reference  to  “  a  body  of 
gentlemen,”  otherwise  called  “  the  Nationalist  representatives 
of  Ireland.”  lie  may,  indeed,  have  spoken  of  their  “  singular 
forbearance,”  for  it  has  been  forbearance  of  a  very  singular 
kind  indeed.  But  the  fortunate  irony  of  the  adjective  singular 
does  not  attach  to  the  subsequent  statement  that  “  they  have 
refrained  from  any  inconvenient  urging  of  the  claims  of  their 
own  country.”  That  must  be  a  reporter’s  mistake.  The 
reporter,  no  doubt,  is  not  to  be  blamed  lor  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
praises  of  the  North  country  (he  was  speaking  to  North-country¬ 
men,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  always  recognizes  the  duty  of  passing 
compliments  to  his  hearers),  or  for  the  repetition  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  curious  Rule  of  False  in  political  arithmetic  about 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  for  we  have  heard  that  before.  The  talk  of 
73,000  and  74,000,  and  1 10  and  22  and  six  per  cent,  is  as  constant 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mouth  as  that  of  “  par  and  premium,  and 
three-quarters  and  seven-eighths  ”  in  the  society  of  Dickens’s 
stockjobbers.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  can  never  have  said  that  it  is 
“  the  old,  the  constitutional  practice  ”  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  examine  by  Select  Committee  such  charges  against  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  are  now  made  against  Mr.  Parnell.  There  has  been — 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  it — not  a  single  precedent  of  the  kind 
urged  ;  every  instance,  and  especially  that  which  has  been  foolishly 
produced  as  to  Mr.  Butt  in  1854  having  been,  having  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  members  of  Parliament  as  members  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  say,  knows  this — ergo,  it  must 
be  the  reporter,  and  not  he  who  denies  it ;  indeed,  even  the  re¬ 
porter  has  let  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  later  sentence  put  in  “  charge 
affecting  his  Parliamentary  competency.”  The  charges  against 
Mr.  Parnell  do  not  affect,  at  least  directly,  his  Parliamentary 
competency  at  all.  They — if  they  are  true — do  not  prove  him 
unfit  to  sit,  but  unfit  to  live. 

But  “  He  makes  always  of  his,  this  reporter,"  as  the  unhappy 
Frenchman  of  letters  remarked  of  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  makes  Mr.  Gladstone  speak  of  Mr.  Parnell 
as  “  not  supposed  to  be  over  rich  in  worldly  goods.”  Ah !  and 
how  about  that  little  testimonial,  that  little  forty  thousand 
pounds  ?  How  can  that  forty  thousand  pounds  be  better  ex¬ 
pended,  even  if  it  were  not  sure  to  be  recouped  by  the  rest  of  the 
housemaids  who  did  not  subscribe  before,  or  the  same  again,  than 
in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  great  Irish  nation  and  its 
Chosen  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  knows  that  English  politicians 
have  usually  preferred  to  expend  such  testimonials  on  public 
objects,  can  never  have  said  anything  of  this  sort  about  Mr. 
Parnell,  who,  moreover,  if  he  is  an  innocent  man,  can  appear 
before  the  Commission  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  himself,  or 
have  the  skilled  assistance  of  Mr.  Ilealy  and  Mr.  Harrington  at  a 
very  moderate  figure.  But  yet,  again,  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces 
it  dangerous  and  absurd  to  set  up  a  special  tribunal  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  persons  not  members  of  Parliament.  Pray  where 
did  this  old  constitutional  doctrine  come  from  p 

And  most  of  all  must  this  unconscionable  official  have  per¬ 
verted  the  truth  when  he  put  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mouth  words 
about  the  Mandeville  case.  Here  it  is  exactly,  for  the  exact 
words  are  very  important  : — “  We  have  had  in  the  papers  of 
to-day,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
one  of  the  most  shocking,  one  of  the  most  revolting  (hear, 
hear)  of  all  the  cases  presented  to  us.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it,  as  it  is  still  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  further 
than  to  observe  that  evidence  has  been  given  by  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  man,  who  was  cross-examined,  of  course,  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown — everywhere  endeavouring  to  rebut  these  statements — 
and  so  cross-examined  without  the  production  of  the  slightest 
effect  in  weakening  her  evidence.”  Of  course  any  one  can  see 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that 
he  will  not  dwell  upon  a  case  which  is  under  investigation ;  and 
then  he  goes  and  tells  the  jury  who  are  conducting  that  investi¬ 
gation  that  a  certain  witness  has  been  cross-examined  “without 
the  slightest  effect  in  weakening  her  evidence.”  Now  we  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  business  to  comment  on  the 
Mandeville  inquest  at  all.  As  we  had  occasion  to  remark  not  long 
ago  in  reference  to  some  words  of  Lord  Coleridge’s,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  quite  ridiculous  and  senseless  prudery  in  this 
theory  of  sub  judice.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  say  in  one  breath  that  he  would 
not  dwell  on  a  matter  under  investigation,  and  in  the  next  or  the 
rest  of  the  same  breath  deliver  a  judgment  simply  prejudging  the 
whole  of  an  important  part  of  the  case.  This,  of  course,  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  it  must  be  the  reporter's  fault.  Whether  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  in  the  exercise  of  his  well-known  hospitality  put  into  that 
reporter’s  mouth  too  much  of  that  which  takes  away  the  reason  ; 
whether  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  overpowering  that 
it  created  a  soul  of  intoxication  within  the  ribs  even  of  a  totally 
abstinent  shorthand-writer,  we  cannot  presume  to  say.  After  Sir 
George  Trevelyan’s  unlucky  failure  in  accuracy,  so  unmercifully 
detected  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Hayes  Robinson,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  that  the  genial  Aristotelian  caution,  “  accuracy  must  not 
be  expected,”  is  to  be  extended  universally  and  without  exception 
to  reports.  In  that  case,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  have  none ;  but. 
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then,  what  would  become  of  the  reporters  ?  On  that  question  we 
enter  not,  hut  only  say,  in  not  quite  original  words,  “  Don’t  read 
us  the  reports  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches,  for  they  must  he 
false.” 


MOSLEM  MATRIMONY. 

rjHHE  recent  discussion  as  to  the  morality  of  Moslems  was 
-fi-  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  people  absoluteh'  ignorant  of 
the  subject;  so  ignorant,  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  reply  to  arguments  which  had  literally  no  bearing  on 
the  matter  supposed  to  be  in  hand.  Loose  assertions  made  by 
people  who  have  never  been  in  the  East,  or,  at  any  rate,  who 
have  never  been  behind  the  scenes  in  the  East,  really  come 
to  very  little,  even  when  they  are  employed  to  back  up  an 
erroneous  opinion.  A  few  facts  will  topple  over  the  best  edifice 
that  can  be  constructed  with  such  statements.  In  all  the  principal 
Oriental  cities  and  towns  there  is  a  divorce  and  matrimonial  law 
court ;  and  its  offices  are  constantly  employed.  As  you  pass  the 
door  of  the  court  in  even  a  small  town  you  will  see  numerous 
women  standing  by  the  door,  or  squatting  along  the  wall,  waiting 
for  their  turn.  The  chief  business  to  be  done  is  the  assignment  of 
alimony ;  the  divorce  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  option  of  the 
parties  themselves,  or  rather  for  that  of  the  husband,  who  has  but 
to  say  the  word  and  the  thing  is  done.  But  then  the  bill  has  to 
be  paid,  and  this  alone  acts  as  a  check  on  divorce.  Money 
brought  by  the  wife  has  to  be  returned,  and  children  have  to  be 
provided  for ;  yet  men  are  pointed  out  in  every  part  of  Egypt — 
to  coniine  ourselves  to  one  country — who  have  been  married 
literally  dozens  of  times.  It  is  customary,  whether  widowed  or 
divorced,  to  marry  again,  the  husband  immediately  or  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  wife  after  about  a  hundred  days.  Contrary 
to  the  received  doctrine,  women  in  the  East  have,  where  veils 
are  worn,  so  much  more  liberty  than  women  in  Europe,  and  are 
so  willing  to  take  every  advantage  of  it,  that,  no  doubt,  many 
divorces  are  well  deserved  ;  on  the  other  band,  as  Lane  remarks, 
the  law  presses  very  heavily  on  well-behaved  wives ;  it  is,  he  says, 
“  the  source  of  more  uneasiness  to  many  wives  than  all  the  other 
troubles  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  as  they  may  thereby  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  great  destitution.”  A  recent  case  precisely 
illustrates  Lane’s  remark. 

In  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt  an  English  Government  official  had 
in  his  employment  a  man  whom  we  may  call  Hassan  the  son  of 
Mahmoud.  He  was  not  a  very  useful  person,  but  the  Englishman 
kept  him  on,  as  he  pleaded  that  he  had  a  family  to  support.  This 
was  perfectly  true  ;  but  his  employer  did  not  know  that  his  large 
family  consisted  of  the  children  of  the  women  he  had  married  and 
divorced.  lie  had  many  sons,  but  his  sons  had  many  mothers ; 
and  Ilassan  ibn  Mahmoud  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  the  Cadi's 
Court  for  alimony  and  other  payments  due  to  his  former  wives,  all  of 
them,  of  course,  married  again.  At  length  the  man's  conduct  became 
so  bad  in  respect  to  a  certain  woman,  named  Salma,  that  she  petitioned 
the  English  Pasha.  What  Cadi  and  Governor  had  failed  to  do 
might,  she  thought,  be  accomplished  by  an  Englishman  ;  and  those 
who  talk  of  our  speedy  evacuation  of  Egypt  will  take  note  of  it,  that, 
though  the  English  are  not  loved,  they  are  universally  respected 
and  trusted ;  the  French  and  Italians  “  get  on  ”  better  with  the 
natives,  but  no  native  woman  would  think  of  appealing  to  one  of 
them  in  such  a  delicate  case.  The  lady’s  tale,  as  told  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  interpreter  and  written  out  for  the  Pasha,  is  souiewhat  as 
follows  : — “  I  have  been  married  to  Hassan  the  son  of  Mahmoud, 
by  whom  I  was  divorced,  after  I  have  had  a  male  child,  who, 
while  sucking,  merely  three  bazaar  piastres  were  allowed  me  daily 
by  his  father  as  retribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 
Constrained  to  marry  anew,  owing  to  my  being  charged  with  the 
elevation  of  the  child,  penniless  and  helpless,  I  asked  Hassan 
several  times  to  allow  me  little  more  ....  but,  alas !  he 
absolutely  refused,  and  so  obstinately,  that  my  application  to  the 
Cadi  and  the  police  for  redress  was,  to  my  prejudice,  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  people,  preferably  met  with  unsuccess.  Being 
thus  destitute  and  indignant,  I,  encouraged  by  your  impartiality 
and  humanity,  humbly  entreat  your  justice  for  legal  satisfaction.” 
There  are  some  irrelevant  statements  in  the  same  style,  and  Salma, 
before  signing  her  name,  vows  that  she  “  shall  ever  remember  your 
Excellency’s  favour  by  anticipation  with  gratitude  and  fervent 
wishes  for  your  long  days  and  prosperity.” 

This  petition  was  presented  in  person.  The  lady,  with  a  friend, 
attended  in  the  Pasha's  office  and  told  her  melancholy  tale,  taking 
care  as  she  did  so  to  let  the  Englishman  see  her  singularly  iii- 
favoured  face,  the  better,  as  she  supposed,  to  interest  him  on  her 
behalf.  He  adjourned  the  hearing  till  the  next  day  in  order  to 
make  inquiries.  On  the  following  morning  the  same  interpreting 
friend  accompanied  the  lady  to  the  office,  so  at  least  the  official 
supposed  ;  but  when  she  began  afresh  the  recital  of  her  woes,  and 
again,  as  he  thought,  purposely  lifted  her  bourlcua,  behold,  it 
was  another  and  still  more  ill-favoured  lady,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  very  first  of  Hassan  the  son  of  Mahmoud's  many  wives, 
and  poured  forth  a  narrative  in  which,  not  the  husband  only,  but 
Salma  received  considerable  vituperation.  Desperately  puzzled, 
the  unhappy  official  applied  to  the  Cadi’s  Court  for  some  statement 
of  the  case.  A  Coptic  clerk,  who  had  more  than  a  smattering  of 
English,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Cadi,  and  we  may  quote  some  of 
his  remarks. 

Nafeeseh,  the  first  wife  of  Ilassan  the  son  of  Mahmoud,  “with 


a  child  over  six  years  of  age,  has  a  claim  for  only  two  months  at 
sixty  piastres,  and  then  has  to  give  up  the  child  to  his  father  .  .  . 
He  has  given  a  guarantee  to  pay  in  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  Salma,  the 
second  wife,  with  a  child  under  four  years,  to  whom  the  Shaik  of 
Islam  has  allowed  some  time  ago  forty-five  piastres  per  month 
for  the  maintenance  (after  the  free  divorce),  which  she  receives 
regularly  from  the  trustees,  now  claims  double  the  sum,  which  the 
Court,  or  any  Court,  cannot  allow,  and  interfere  than  the  first 
decree  passed  by  the  law  and  Code  of  Muselmene.”  The  magis¬ 
trate  and  the  Cadi  persuaded  Hassan  eventually  to  offer  the  woman 
“  ten  parra  ”  more,  which  she  refused,  and  this  put  their  worships 
“  in  bad  humours,  and  told  her  she  must  get  more  than  the  law  of 
Muselmene  allows  for  a  child  of  under  four  years  age,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  her  she  can  go  and  proceed  her  cause  to  any  justice 
she  may  find.  ...  If  your  late  husband  dismiss  from  the  service 
you  will  get  no  better  of  it.”  The  clerk  goes  on  to  inform  his 
Excellency  of  the  real  character  of  the  woman,  doing  so  by  desire 
of  the  magistrate,  “  which  he  did  not  explain  to  you  this  morning,, 
being  many  person  near  him  at  the  time  of  your  good  audience.” 
It  seemed,  for  once,  that  the  much-wronging  Hassan  had  himself 
been  wronged  ;  for  the  lady  bad  gone  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and,  having  been  nearly  a  year  away,  had  produced  a  child  soon 
after  her  return,  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  reprehensible  on  her 
part.  But  against  this  fault  she  alleged  that,  when  Hassan  the 
son  of  Mahmoud  had  himself  gone  on  pilgrimage,  he  had  specially 
selected  a  wife  among  the  female  pilgrims,  merely  for  the  journey, 
and  had  repudiated  her  immediately  on  returning.  This,  of 
course,  the  Court  held  to  be  nothing  at  all,  a  common  or  inevitable 
accident  of  pilgrimage,  and,  in  fact,  rather  commendable  than 
otherwise.  There  was  nothing  for  our  English  Pasha  to  do  but 
to  summon  Hassan  ibn  Mahmoud  before  him,  and  warn  him 
solemnly  that  the  next  time  his  matrimonial  affairs  became  so 
complicated  owing  to  his  now  well-known  propensities,  dismissal 
would  be  his  inevitable  portion  ;  and  there,  so  far  as  the  case  of 
Salma  and  Nefeeseh  goes,  the  incident  terminated. 

No  doubt  the  conduct  of  Hassan  is  not  admired  by  his  Moslem 
acquaintance ;  but  only  because  he  marries  much  and  pays  little. 
Had  he,  like  thousands  of  other  husbands  in  the  same  country, 
been  able  to  discharge  the  debts  he  had  accumulated,  by  a 
systematic  course  of  “  marrying  early,  and  marrying  often,”  no¬ 
body  would  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser,  and  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  censure.  His  proceedings,  except  in  the  one  particular, 
were  absolutely  legal,  and  his  wdves  have  not  by  Moslem  law,  by 
“  the  Code  of  Muselmene,”  the  shadow  of  a  grievance  against  him. 
His  conduct  is  the  conduct  of  the  whole  nation.  The  honourable 
exception  made  by  the  present  Khedive  is  a  standing  wonder  and 
a  reproach  to  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  often 
that  records  of  the  kind  quoted  above  are  available  ;  but  the  work 
of  the  Cadi  in  regulating  matrimonial  affairs  goes  on  incessantly, 
without  the  European  world  having  much  chance  of  knowing: 
abcut  it.  The  matrimonial  law  in  force  in  a  Moslem  country 
legalizes  not  only  polygamy  but  polyandry,  or  something  worse 
and  foolish  people,  who  perhaps  have  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the- 
East,  and  have  surveyed  Egypt  from  the  upper  deck  of  a  Cook's 
excursion  steamer,  know  nothing  about  the  real  life  of  even  the 
few  Mohammedans  they  meet. 


THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

T  last  the  Lick  Observatory,  of  which  every  one  has  heard 
so  much,  and  which  has  been  so  many  years  in  progress,  is 
complete.  The  instruments  are  mounted,  a  staff'  of  astronomers 
has  been  appointed,  and  on  the  1st  of  last  month  the  institution 
was  formally  transferred,  in  accordance  with  the  trust  deed,  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California.  Professor  E.  S. 
Holden,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  and  later  of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  Wisconsin, 
is  the  director.  He  superintends  the  work  of  five  astronomers, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham,  the  greatest  living 
observer  of  double  stars,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  so  well  known 
for  his  numerous  discoveries  of  comets. 

James  Lick  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  By  trade  an 
organ  and  pianoforte  maker,  he  carried  on  business  at  various 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  settling  finally 
at  San  Francisco  in  1S47.  He  was  especially  successful  in  his 
land  investments,  and  when  he  died,  in  1876,  he  left  an  estate  of 
some  3,000,000  dollars.  Professor  TIolden,  in  his  Handbook  to 
the  Observatory,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars, 
mentions  that  at  one  time  it  had  been  Mr.  Lick’s  intention  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  the  erection  of  a  gigantic  pyramid  of 
marble  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  lie  was  only 
deterred  from  this  by  the  fear  that  it  might,  in  case  of  war, 
perish  under  a  possible  bombardment.  Fortunately  for  science 
he  was  by  some  means  led  to  select  a  far  more  worthy  monument. 
The  Observatory  is  the  founder’s  tomb,  for  in  1887  his  remains 
were  re-interred  beneath  the  pier  of  the  great  equatorial.  It 
was  in  1874  that  Lick  placed  the  sum  of  700,000  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  and 
erecting  upon  it  “  a  powerful  telescope,  superior  to  and  more 
powerful  than  any  telescope  yet  made,  with  all  the  machinery 
appertaining  thereto.”  The  preparations  for  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  gift  were  hindered  by  disagreements  between  Mr. 
Lick  and  the  trustees,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  two  succes¬ 
sive  boards ;  legal  complications  also  arose  after  Mr.  Lick’s  death 
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in  1876,  so  that,  no  progress  was  made  with  the  Observatory  itself 

till  1879.  , 

Sites  for  observatories  have  scarcely  ever  been  chosen  irom 
purely  astronomical  considerations,  and  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions  have  hitherto  interfered  with  the  work  of  large 
telescopes.  Atmospheric  tremors,  almost  imperceptible  with 
small  instruments,  are  greatly  increased  with  large  apertures, 
seriously  reducing  their  theoretical  efficiency,  so  that  the  selection  ot 
a  suitable  site  for  the  new  institution  was  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  In  his  first  deed  of  trust  Mr.  Lick  had  designated  a 
site  upon  his  own  land  near  Lake  Tahoe,  California ;  but  this  being 
abandoned  on  account,  of  the  severity  of  the  winters,  various  peaks 
further  south  were  visited,  among  which  was  Mount  Hamilton, 
about  sixty  miles  south-east  of  San  Francisco,  and  4,200  feet  abor  e 
the  sea  level.  This  site  was  actually  selected  by  Mr.  Lic-k  in .1875. 
The  results  of  previous  investigations  as  to  the  suitability  ot 
elevated  regions  for  astronomical  observations  had  been  somewhat 
■contradictory.  The  intense  glare  of  the  sky  near  the  sun  inter¬ 
feres  with  many  solar  observations,  so  that  for  these  a  lofty  ob¬ 
serving  station  is  obviously  an  advantage;  but  for  stellar  work  it 
is  the  unsteadiness  of  the  air  rather  than  its  thickness  that  is 
detrimental.  The  brightness  of  stars  in  the  zenith  would  not  be 
increased  by  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude,  eren  it  the 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere  were  reduced  by  one-halt.  Practical 
observers  know  that  a  night  in  which  the  air  is  still,  even  if  a  slight 
haze  is  present,  is  preferable  for  astronomical  work  to  one  ot  the 
most  brilliant  clearness  if  the  air  is  not  steady.  Professor  Holden 
considers  that  the  secret  of  the  excellent  definition  on  Mount 
Hamilton  lies  in  the  coast  fogs  which  roll  in  every  evening  during 
the  summer,  and  by  checking  radiation  from  the  heated  ground 
maintain  the  uniform  temperature  which  is  essential  to  perfect 
vision.  Fortunately  these  fogs  seldom  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Observatory  peak.  In  the  daytime,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
fogs  are  not  present,  and  the  vision  is  then  found  to  be  no  better 
than  at  lower  elevations.  In  1879  Mr.  Burnham,  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees,  visited  the  site  to  test  its  suitability  by  making 
astronomical  observations  from  the  summit.  He  observed  with 
a  6-inch  telescope,  from  August  to  October.  Rightly  considering 
double  stars  as  the  most  suitable  test  objects,  he  mostly  confined 
himself  to  these  observations,  and  found  that  he  could  measure 
successfully  closer  and  more  unequal  pairs  than  could  be  reached 
with  a  similar  aperture  under  less  favourable  conditions.  He 
also,  while  he  was  upon  Mount  Hamilton,  discovered  no  less 
than  42  new  double  stars  ;  but  as  these  were  mostly  in  a  part  of 
the  heavens  which  the  more  northerly  latitude  of  his  Observatory 
at  Chicago  had  not  permitted  him  previously  to  examine,  their 
discovery  was  perhaps  not  so  satisfactory  a  test  for  the  atmosphere 
as  the  observation  of  well-known  objects.  Mr.  Burnham  s  report 
was  most  favourable ;  for,  out  of  60  nights,  42  were  “  first-class, 

7  were  “  medium,”  and  11  “  cloudy  and  foggy  ;  a  condition  of 
things  that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  English  observers.  In 
other  parts  of  America,  also,  the  meteorological  conditions  are 
very  different,  for  in  a  whole  year  at  Washington  as  few  as  38 
very  good  nights  have  been  recorded.  At  this  time  the  peak 
destined  for  the  site  of  the  Observatory  was  a  complete  wilder¬ 
ness,  its  slopes  covered  with  scrub  oak,  without  even  a  trail.  A 
few  cattle  ranches  occupied  the  surrounding  valleys,  the  nearest 
house  being  eleven  miles  distant.  But,  the  site  once  decided 
upon,  the  preparations  proceeded  rapidly.  An  Act  of  C  '.ingress 
in  1876  had  granted  the  site,  and  a  purchase  of  149  acres  was 
made  by  Mr.  Lick  to  control  the  access;  a  further  addition, 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  cattle  ranch,  secured  the 
Observatory  against  future  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  while  a 
good  road  to  the  summit  was  constructed  by  the  local  autho¬ 
rities.  To  secure  a  sufficient  space  for  the  Observatory  build¬ 
ings  the  summit  was  levelled — a  work  which  occupied  a  whole 
year,  and  involved  the  removal  of  72,000  tons  of  solid  rock. 
Water  springs  were  found  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  summit,  and  reservoirs  were  erected  on  neighbouring  peaks. 

It  was  decided,  after  consultation  with  several  eminent 
astronomers,  that  the  great  telescope  should  be  a  refractor. 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  that 
it  should  be  “  more  powerful  than  any  telescope  in  exist¬ 
ence”  it  was  necessary  that  the  diameter  of  its  object-glass 
should  exceed  30  inches,  which  was  the  size  of  the  instrument 
just  made  by  Alvan  Clark  for  the  Observatory  at  Pulkowa.  It 
was  determined  that  the  object-glass  of  the  Lick  telescope  should 
be  no  less  than  36  inches  in  diameter.  Professor  Newcomb  paid 
a  visit  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  matter  of  procuring  discs  of 
glass  for  the  purpose,  and  his  report  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  produce 
glass  of  homogeneous  texture  throughout,  and  the  difficulty  is  of 
course  enormously  increased  when  the  size  is  very  great.  A 
much  larger  mass  of  glass  is  cast  than  will  be  required,  and  after 
a  month’s  annealing,  the  surface  is  broken  away  and  the  interior 
examined.  This  is  always  found  crossed  by  veins  of  unequal 
density,  produced  by  irregular  cooling  ;  these  must  be  carefully 
cut  out,  when  the  mass  is  re-heated,  pressed  together,  and  again 
annealed.  As  these  processes  have  frequently  to  be  repeated 
several  times,  the  expense  and  delay  in  producing  large  discs 
are  necessarily  very  great.  The  disc  for  the  crown  glass  (convex) 
lens  of  the  Lick  object-glass  was  not  produced  till  1885,  after  no 
less  than  nineteen  failures ;  the  glass  for  the  flint  (concave)  lens 
having  been  cast  three  years  earlier.  After  all  these  operations 
the  laborious  work  of  grinding  and  polishing  begins.  A  second 
crown  disc  for  photography  (for  which  a  different  curvature  is 


required)  broke  while  being  worked  by  Alvan  Clark,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1887. 

It  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  gigantic  equatorial  telescope  in  which  the 
36-inch  object-glass  is  mounted.  The  tube,  which  is  nearly 
cylindrical,  is  57  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  centre, 
and  the  entire  height  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  base 
of  the  iron  pier  is  nearly  38  feet.  Mechanism  is  provided  by 
means  of  which  an  observer  standing  at  the  eyepiece  can  give 
slow  motion  or  clamp  the  telescope,  as  well  as  read  the  circles,  oi 
stop  the  clock  movement  with  which  the  equatorial  is,  of  course, 
furnished.  Other  operations  are  carried  on  by  an  assistant  on 
the  balcony  below  the  axes.  The  great  refractor  is  provided  with 
smaller  “  finding  ”  telescopes  of  6,  4,  and  3  inches  in  diameter. 
When  the  micrometer  is  removed  from  the  eye  end  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  two  steel  bars  can  be  inserted  in  its  bearings,  forming  a 
revolving  frame,  to  which  spectroscopes,  photometers,  or  enlarging 
cameras  can  be  attached.  The  great  object-glass  can  be  readily 
removed,  and  the  photographic  objective,  which  is  33  inches  in 
diameter,  quickly  substituted,  thus  converting  the  instrument 
into  an  immense  camera.  The  dome  to  contain  the  telescope  is 
75  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  moving  parts  weigh  nearly  89  tons, 
yet  its  mechanism  is  so  perfect  that  it  can  be  turned  entire! 
round  in  nine  minutes  by  a  water-engine  exercising  a  pull  of  less 
than  200  lbs.  The  observing  slit  in  the  dome  is  9 h  feet  wide. 
The  floor  of  the  dome  is  constructed,  according  to  an  ingenious 
plan  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  to  move  up  and  down,  so  that  an 
observer  is  always  on  the  level  of  the  eyepiece  in  all  positions  of 
the  telescope.  AY  ith  regard  to  the  power  of  this  instrument  we 
may  observe  that,  since  the  amount  of  light  collected  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  object-glass,  a  star  viewed  with  an 
aperture  of  36  inches  will  appear  more  than  3o,oootimesbrighterth;.u 
with  the  naked  eye.  Again,  with  an  object-glass  of  large  aperture, 
eyepieces  of  great  magnifying  power  can  be  used,  so  that,  with  an 
objective  of  36  inches,  eyepieces  magnifying  1 ,000  or  1.500  may  1 
advantageously  employed;  with  these,  as  Professor  Holden  say  -, 

“  the  moon  will  appear  under  the  same  circumstances  as  if  it  were 
viewed  with  the  naked. eye,  say  at  a  distance  of  200 miles.”  These 
statements,  of  course,  leave  out  of  account  the  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbances,  the  loss  of  light  in  passing  through  the  lenses,  and 
their  necessary  imperfections.  Besides  the  36-inch  equatorial  there 
is  another  of  1 2  inches,  a  third  of  6),  and  a  “  comet-seeker  of 
4  inches.  The  12-inch  telescope  is  an  especially  feie  one,  and 
can  lie  mounted  by  the  side  of  the  36-inch  equatorial  when  the 
latter  is  employed  for  photography  of  faint  objects.  The  two 
telescopes  being  then  pointed  to  the  same  object,  and  kejt 
moving  in  exactly  the  same  manner  by  an  electrically-controlled 
clock,  Hre  observer  at  the  smaller  telescope  can  see  that  the  in¬ 
struments  are  accurately  pointed  during  the  whole  time  01 
exposure. 

Although  the  Observatory  is  not  primarily  intended  for  me¬ 
ridian  observations,  it  is  supplied  with  a  very  fine  meridian  circle 
of  61  inches  in  aperture,  by  Eepsold  of  Hamburg,  and  with  a 
4-inch  transit  and  zenith  telescope.  I  here  are  also  spectro¬ 
scopes,  chronographs,  clocks,  and  other  minor  instruments. 
Meteorological  instruments  are  also  provided,  and  a  complete  set 
of  seismological  apparatus  for  the  registration  of  earthquake 
movements.  From  these  California  is  not  wholly  free,  as  there 
have  been  at  San  Francisco  three  destructive  shocks  and  four  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  earthquakes  within  a  hundred  years,  as  well  as 
many  smaller  shocks.  The  Observatory  buildings  are  of  brick, 
made  from  clay  found  a  short  distance  below  the  summit.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  building  is  the  dome  for  the  great  equa¬ 
torial,  and  at  the  north  end  the  25-feet  dome  for  the  12-inch 
equatorial.  These  domes  are  connected  by  a  hall  of  121  feet  in 
length,  along  the  west  side  of  which  are  a  series  of  study  and 
work  rooms.  When  the  needs  of  the  Observatory  require  it,  a 
second  row  of  rooms  can  be  built  along  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 
To  the  north-east  is  a  detached  house,  containing  the  meridian 
circle  and  transit  instrument,  and  a  smaller  building  for  the 
photographic  laboratory.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
dwelling-house  for  the  astronomers  ;  and  on  a  ridge  connecting 
the  summit  with  a  neighbouring  peak  are  cottages  for  workmen, 
and  other  necessary  buildings.  San  Jose,  the  nearest  town,  is 
13  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Observatory;  but,  to  diminish  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  the  road  winds  over  double  the  distance. 
Other  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height  surround  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  Peak.  The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  rugged,  and  from  the 
roof  is  an  extensive  view,  from  the  sea  to  the  west,  87  miles 
distant,  to  the  range  of  the  Sierras  on  the  east,  130  miles  away. 
Unusual  facilities  are  accorded  to  visitors,  who  are  admitted  every 
day,  and  are  even  allowed  at  certain  hours  on  one  evening  in 
the  week  to  look  through  the  great  telescope. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  work  which  this  fine  institution  can 
undertake  ;  for  we  may  be  certain  that  Professor  Holden  and  his 
staff  of  astronomers  will  not  permit  it  to  remain  merely  a 
splendid  monument,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Californians,  but  will 
turn  it  to  the  best  practical  account  for  the  benefit  of  science. 
For  photography,  which  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  the  future 
method  ofastronomieal  research,  the  great  telescope  is  especially 
fitted,  as  it  is  six  times  more  powerful  than  that  which  has 
produced  such  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  the  brothers 
Henry  at  Paris.  It  may  now  be  possible  for  the  first  time  to 
take  photographs  of  the  planets  which  will  show  the  smaller 
details  of  their  surface,  for  which  hitherto  we  have  had  to 
depend  upon  eye  drawings.  Sun-spots  may  also  be  photographed 
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on  a  scale  that  will  show  their  minuter  details.  Lunar  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  particular,  has  made  no  material  advances  since 
Rutherfurd  took  his  beautiful  photographs  more  than  twenty 
.years  ago ;  but,  since  the  unmagnijied  image  of  the  moon  in  the 
Lick  photographic  objective  is  5  inches,  we  may  now  successfully 
photograph  portions  of  the  moon  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
formerly,  so  as  in  time  to  set  at  rest  the  long-debated  question  of 
changes  on  the  lunar  surface.  For  photographs  of  faint  objects, 
as  comets  and  nebulas,  the  great  light-gathering  power  of  the 
telescope  should  make  it  superior  to  almost  any  instrument  at 
present  in  use.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  solar  eclipse  of  next 
January  will  not  be  visible  from  that  part  of  California  in  which 
the  Observatory  is  situated,  so  that  we  shall  lose  the  chance  of 
photographing  the  corona  on  a  scale  never  before  hoped  for. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  institution  which  is  a 
matter  of  regret — the  expenses  connected  with  the  building  and 
instruments  have  been  so  great  that  less  than  1 50,000  dollars 
remain  from  the  original  bequest.  The  interest  of  this  sum  will 
not  produce  half  the  amount  required  for  the  salaries  of 
assistants  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Observatory,  so  we  must 
hope  that  its  income  may  be  supplemented  by  the  munificence  of 
future  donors,  that  its  usefulness  may  not  be  curtailed  by  want 
of  funds. 


A  WHISTLING  PRIMA  DONNA. 

RS.  ALICE  SHAW,  who,  as  La  Sijftease,  brings  with  her 
a  new  art  from  that  land  of  novelties,  the  United  States, 
has  the  merit  of  great  courage  in  facing  a  new  world  by  no  means 
favourable  to  whistling  of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  time  are  the  allies  of  most  innovations,  especially 
when  the  innovators  are  “  undowered  daughters  ”  who  display  a 
true  dash  of  independence.  If  some  should  say  that  whistling 
for  a  livelihood  is  what  a  large  section  of  the  community  does 
already,  and  that  to  whistle  “  for  want  of  thought  ”  is  what  a 
listless  majority  has  always  indulged  in,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fine 
art  though  it  has  never  attained  to  the  enviable  popularity 
even  of  the  banjo,  the  triangle,  or  the  big  drum.  Indeed,  this 
ideal  whistler  combines  the  strength  of  the  opera  singer  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  nightingale,  and  achieves  a  mastery  in  dimi¬ 
nuendo  such  as  was  displayed  by  the  Estudientina”  Figaro  at 
a  famous  garden  party  last  year.  Many  people  in  London 
have  been  asked  out  to  hear  Mrs.  Shaw,  regarding  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke,  and  have  come  away  in  simple  wonder  at  the 
unlooked-for  display  of  her  powers.  They  have  found  her  a 
sound  musician  and  a  subtle  mistress  of  her  particular  art.  They 
have  found  that,  through  her  special  medium,  she  could  fill 
Covent  Garden  with  ecstatic  trills  or  sink  into  the  softest 
whispered  notes  the  execution  of  which  only  years  of  rehearsal 
could  achieve.  It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  whistling  prima 
donna ;  but  the  fact  is  that  whistling  as  a  fine  art  is  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  The  vocal  chords,  which  act  as  vibrating 
reeds,  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  mouth  as  a  resonateur  or 
hollow  reverberating  sphere,  the  only  musical  apparatus  that  can 
boast  perfection  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  instrument,  so  sweet 
and  effective  in  expressing  emotion  through  the  voice  in  speech 
and  singing,  can  be  made  equally  so  when  its  sounds  are  made  to 
issue  at  the  self-adjusting  lips.  Those  who  have  once  heard 
Mrs.  Alice  Shaw  cannot  fail  to  realize  that,  if  whistling  were 
cultivated  as  a  fine  art  by  those  who,  in  addition  to  musical 
endowment,  have  strength  of  vocal  chord,  a  high-roofed  palate, 
and  a  flexible  buccal  aperture,  they  might  be  trained  to  take  part 
in  a  concert,  as  of  many  clarionets,  with  an  effect  more  thrilling 
than  the  most  exquisite  instrumental  music  has  ever  conjured 
up,  and  which,  from  its  novelty  alone,  would  be  more  surprising 
than  any  concert  hitherto  heard,  whether  instrumental  or  vocal. 


THE  PALENCIA  DON  QUIXOTE. 

IF  it  did  not  make  any  great  stir  in  literary  circles  when  it  was 
reported  that  a  copy  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  with 
corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Cervantes,  had  been  discovered  at 
Palencia,  the  reason  was,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
foregoue  conclusion  that  the  so-called  discovery  must  be,  to  put 
it  plainly,  all  moonshine.  The  straightforwardness  of  Senor 
Ortego,  the  owner  of  the  volume,  soon  removed  any  suspicion 
of  that  sort,  however,  for  he  seems  to  have  afforded  every  facility 
for  the  examination  of  his  treasure  by  scholars  and  critics;  and, 
to  test  its  claims  still  more  thoroughly,  he  has  printed  its  correc¬ 
tions  in  a  volume,  followed  up  by  another  containing  the  text 
corrected  in  accordance  with  them.  Those,  therefore,  who  feel 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  or  think  the  question  worth  serious 
discussion,  can  now  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  pretensions  and 
value  of  the  discovery.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  per¬ 
haps,  if  Senor  Ortego  had  seen  his  way  to  giving  a  few  facsimile 
specimens  of  the  corrections,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a 
certificate  from  two  or  three  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Education  Department  that  they  have  compared  them  with  a 
facsimile  letter  of  Cervantes  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  in 
the  same  handwriting — an  opinion  the  opposite,  we  believe,  of  that 
expressed  by  the  literary  men  and  experts  who  have  examined  the 
Volume.  But  the  case  does  not,  after  all,  turn  on  so  fallacious  a 


test  as  handwriting,  for  the  corrections  are  in  fact  out  of  court 
before  the  inquiry  reaches  that  stage.  If  it  is  a  moral  impossibility 
that  Cervantes  could  have  made  them,  it  is  idle  to  argue  about 
their  up-strokes  and  down-strokes. 

The  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  early  in  January 
1605,  but  Kobles,  bookseller  to  his  Majesty,  to  whom  Cervantes- 
sold  the  MS.,  had,  it  seems,  so  little  confidence  in  its  success  that 
he  did  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  securing  the 
copyright  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Portugal,  and  before 
the  book  had  been  out  a  month  two  Lisbon  printers,  Rodriguez 
and  Crasbeeck,  had  pirated  editions  in  the  press.  To  checkmate 
them  and  protect  himself,  he  had  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  procure 
the  privilege  for  Portugal  and  Aragon,  and  bring  out  a  second  edition 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  as  the  first  had  been  by  no  means  carefully 
printed,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  correct  a  good 
many  errors  of  the  press,  as  well  as  some  oversights  of  the  printer 
or  of  the  author  that  had  been  already  noticed  by  critical  readers. 
W ith  these  corrections,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to-  say,  Cervantes  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  was  at  Valladolid,  and  Robles  and  La  Cuesta, 
the  printer,  were  at  Madrid,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  send* 
ing  back  and  forwards.  Besides,  no  Spanish  publisher  in  those 
days  ever  thought  of  consulting  his  author  on  an  occasion  of  the 
kind.  When  an  author  sold  a  work,  the  understanding  on  both 
sides  was  that  he  divested  himself  of  all  right  and  interest  in  it, 
and  it  became  the  purchaser’s  to  deal  with  as  he  liked,  add,  alter,, 
or  curtail.  It  was  only  after  urgent  entreaties  aud  as  a  special 
favour,  Lope  tells  us,  that  the  dramatists  were  allowed  to  correct 
their  own  comedies  before  they  appeared  in  print.  Not  that 
Cervantes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  in  any  case  have  troubled 
himself  much  about  his  claim  to  a  voice. 

Senor  Ortego’s  copy  proves  to  be  of  this  second  edition.  Now,, 
if  the  MS.  corrections  in  it  were  by  Cervantes,  we  should  expect 
to  find  them,  sometimes  at  least,  restoring  the  text  as  it  stood  in 
the  first  in  cases  where  it  had  been  blunderingly  altered  by  the 
printer  of  the  second.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  he  might  concur 
in  an  emendation.  He  might  possibly,  for  instance,  admit  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  Don  Quixote’s  rosary  in  Chapter  XXVI.  of  oak- 
galls,  instead  of  leaving  it  made  out  of  the  tail  of  the  Don’s  shirt,  as 
in  the  first  edition ;  better  lose  his  little  joke  than  offend  the  weaker 
brethren.  But  that  he  should  invariably  accept  and  generally 
endorse  the  blunders  and  stupidities  of  a  meddlesome  printer  is 
simply  inconceivable.  It  will  be  easy,  by  one  or  two  test-passages,  to- 
try  the  probability  of  Senor  Ortego’s  hypothesis.  The  most  careless- 
and  uncritical  reader  must  see  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
conversation  between  Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza,  and  the  unlucky 
Alonso  Lopez  of  Alcobendas  in  Chapter  XIX.  as  it  stands  in  the  re¬ 
ceived  text.  When  the  broken-legged  bachelor  has  been  put  up  on 
his  mule,  Sancho  tells  him  that  his  assailant  is  called  Don  Quixote,. 
alias  “  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance.”  On  this,  it  is  said, 
the  bachelor  took  his  departure,  and  Don  Quixote  asked  Sancho 
why  he  called  him  “  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance.”  Sancho 
gives  his  droll  explanation,  Don  Quixote  replies,  and  then  says 
abruptly: — “It’s  my  opinion,  Sancho,  that  1  stand  excommuni¬ 
cated  for  laying  violent  hands  on  a  holy  thing,  juxta  illud:  si  quis 
suadente  diabolo,  See,’’  excusing  himself,  however,  and  citing  the 
case  of  the  Cid’s  violence  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Pope ;  and  when 
he  has  done  we  are  told,  “  The  bachelor,  on  hearing  this,  took  his 
departure  as  has  been  said,  without  answering  him  a  word.”  But 
he  had  already  taken  his  departure  before  Don  Quixote  spoke 
to  Sancho  ;  and  why  should  he  answer  him  ?  It  was  to  Sancho 
that  Don  Quixote  was  speaking.  And  why  should  Don  Quixote 
accuse  himself,  only  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty  P  The  whole 
passage  as  it  stands  is  a  manifest  muddle.  But,  if  we  turn  to  the 
first  edition,  it  becomes  clear  enough.  At  the  end  of  Don. 
Quixote’s  reply  to  Sancho  the  first  edition  inserts: — “I  was  for¬ 
getting  to  sag,  remember  you  stand  excommunicated  for  laying 
hands  on  a  holy  thing,  juxta  illud:  si  quis  suadente  diabolo , 
Sfc.”  “  I  don't  understand  that  Latin,"  said  Don  Quixote,  “  but 
I  know  very  well  I  did  not  lay  hands,  only  this  pike” ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  excuse,  after  which  comes,  “  The  bachelor,  on 
hearing  this,  took  his  departure,  as  has  been  said,  without  answer¬ 
ing  him  a  word .”  Here,  with  a  trifling  transposition  of  sentences, 
and  the  insertion  of  “saying,”  or  some  such  word,  before  “I 
was  forgetting  to  say,”  the  confusion  disappears,  and  the  whole 
becomes  coherent.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  intention  of 
Cervantes.  Just  as  the  bachelor  is  riding  away  it  occurs  to  him. 
to  fire  the  parting  shot  about  excommunication  ;  but  Don  Quixote 
promptly  replies  to  his  canon  law  with  logic,  reason,  and  historical 
precedent,  and  silences  him.  It  was  plainly  an  afterthought, 
inserted  in  the  MS.  after  the  conversation  with  Sancho,  and  the^ 
printer  of  the  first  edition  printed  it  just  as  he  found  it,  without 
observing  that  it  was  out  of  its  place.  But  by  the  time  the 
second  edition  was  in  the  press  the  process  of  text-tinkering  had 
already  begun,  and  the  emendator’s  happy  thought  was  to  amal¬ 
gamate  the  bachelor’s  warning  with  Don  Quixote's  reply,  and  give 
the  whole  to  Don  Quixote,  suppressing  the  words  “  I  was  for¬ 
getting  to  say,  remember  that  you  stand,”  as  well  as  Don  Quixote’s 
remark  about  not  understanding  the  Latin ;  and  in  this  shape  the 
passage  has  been  always  printed  until  Hartzenbuscli  restored  it  to- 
that  in  which  it  stands,  or  was  meant  to  stand,  in  the  first  edition — 
one  of  those  services  to  the  text  that,  in  some  degree,  atone  for 
his  many  offences  in  tampering  with  it.  He,  however,  makes  the 
mistake  of  supposing  the  words  “  I  was  forgetting  to  say  ”  to  be 
addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  and  not  by  the  bachelor  to 
Don  Quixote.  Senor  Ortego's  corrector  saw  nothing  to  object  to 
or  alter  in  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  second  edition,  except 
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the  second  reference  to  the  bachelor’s  departure,  through  which  he 
drew  his  pen.  It  is  no  very  arrogant  dogmatism  td  say  that  it 
was  not  the  pen  of  Cervantes.  A  stroke  or  two  from  that  pen 
would  have  restored  sense  and  order. 

Another  muddle  in  the  second  edition  that  points  to  the  same 
conclusion  is  that  which  the  printer  or  editor  has  made  of  the 
disappearance  of  Sancho’s  “  Dapple  ”  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  In  the 
first  edition  there  is  no  hint  of  the  ass  having  been  stolen  until  the 
middle  of  Chapter  XXV.,  when  Sancho  refers  to  “  him  who  has 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  stripping  the  pack  saddle  off  Dapple  but, 
as  Cervantes  himself  says  in  the  Second  Part,  there  is  not  a 
word  about  the  how  or  the  when  or  who  the  thief  was.  When 
the  book  came  out  the  omission  was  noticed,  and  in  the  second 
edition  a  passage  was  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XXIII. 
explaining  how  master  and  man.  having  that  night  reached  the 
heart  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  Gines  de  Pasamonte,  the  released 
galley-slave,  came  upon  them  while  they  slept  and  stole  Dapple, 
and  how  Don  Quixote  in  the  morning  made  Sancho  a  promise  of 
three  ass-colts  to  compensate  him.  Of  this  it  is  to  be  observed, 
first  of  all,  that  it  is  misplaced.  Cervantes  clearly  did  not  intend 
the  ass  to  be  stolen  so  soon,  for  in  four  places  afterwards  in  this 
chapter  and  three  in  XXV.  he  refers  to  it  pointedly.  A  few  lines 
after  the  inserted  paragraph  Sancho  is  described  as  riding,  “  seated 
woman  fashion,  on  his  ass”;  and,  again,  as  following  his  master 
“  on  his  ass,  as  usual,”  and  wishing  that  his  ass  could  speak ;  and 
so  on.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  passage  was  not 
written  by  Cervantes.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  of 
the  critics  or  commentators  that  to  make  Gines  de  Pasamonte 
steal  the  ass  only  to  give  it  up  again  three  days  later  is  a  silly, 
purposeless  piece  of  invention  that  Cervantes  could  not  have  been 
the  father  of.  He  himself,  moreover,  gives  an  entirely  diiferent 
account  of  the  affair  when  he  refers  to  it  in  the  Second  Part, 
Chapters  IV.  and  XXVII.,  and  tells  us  distinctly  what  he  in¬ 
tended.  Gines  de  Pasamonte,  he  says,  stole  Dapple  by  the  same 
trick  that  Brunello  made  use  of,  according  to  Boiardo  and  Ariosto, 
to  steal  Sacripante’s  horse  at  the  siege  of  Albracca.  Finding 
Sancho  sitting  asleep  on  his  beast,  he  propped  up  the  four  corners 
of  the  pack-saddle  with  stakes,  and  led  away  the  ass  from  under 
him.  And,  if  we  turn  to  the  place  where  in  the  first  edition  the 
theft  is  first  referred  to,  we  can  easily  see  how  Cervantes  came  to 
think  of  it.  Don  Quixote  had  just  compared  Rocinante  to  “the 
famous  Frontino,”  the  name  by  which  Sacripante’s  steed  was  after¬ 
wards  known.  Cervantes  had  in  hand  at  the  moment  the  burlesque  of 
the  penance  of  Amadis  on  the  Pena  Pobre.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  name  of  Frontino  should  suggest  the  idea  of 
combining  the  burlesque  of  Amadis  with  a  burlesque  of  Orlando — 
a  romance  he  had  by  heart,  and  loved  and  laughed  at  no  less  than 
the  Amadis — with  Gines  de  Pasamonte  for  Brunello,  Dapple  for 
Frontino,  and  Sancho  Panza  for  Sacripante.  It  is  not  one  of  his 
greatest  strokes  of  humour,  but  there  is  drollery  in  the  idea,  and 
how  much  there  may  have  been  in  the  working  out  we  cannot 
tell ;  he  himself,  it  seems,  liked  the  lamentation  he  put  into 
Sancho’s  mouth.  It  was  also  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  his  book,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  a  point¬ 
less,  aimless  incident  like  that  inserted  in  the  second  edition.  As 
the  story  would  not  fit  in  well  at  the  place  where  the  thought 
struck  him,  it  was  very  likely  written  down  on  a  loose  leaf  to  be 
inserted  higher  up,  and  this  may  easily  have  been  lost  before  the 
MS.  came  into  Juan  de  la  Cuesta’s  hands,  or  mislaid  afterwards. 
The  passage  in  Chapter  XXX.  describing  the  recovery  of  Dapple 
is  probably  by  Cervantes ;  the  style  is  certainly  his,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  version  Sancho  gives  in  the  Second  Part,  and  the  reason 
of  its  omission  in  the  first  edition  perhaps  was  that  the  printer, 
not  perceiving  that  Dapple  had  been  lost,  could  not  see  why  he 
should  be  found,  and  so  left  it  out.  It  may  have  supplied  the  editor 
of  the  second  with  the  hint  of  Gines  de  Pasamonte,  but  in  any 
case  he  was  a  very  obvious  thief,  and  in  the  same  Chapter  XXX. 
Don  Quixote  accuses  him  of  having  stolen  his  sword — an  incident, 
perhaps,  in  imitation  of  Brunello’s  stealing  Marfisa’s.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  passage  in  Chapter  XXIII. 
Cervantes  makes  it  clear  by  his  own  words  in  the  Second  Part  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  was  not  even  aware  of  its 
existence ;  knew,  in  fact,  no  more  of  the  matter  than  that  his 
readers  blamed  him  for  speaking  of  Dapple  as  stolen  without 
saying  who  stole  him.  Had  he,  as  some  critics  insist,  sent  it  from 
Valladolid  for  the  second  edition,  or  even  known  that  it  was  there 
he  would  never  have  said  that  there  was  no  explanation  in  the 
First  Part  as  to  when  or  how  the  theft  was  committed  or  who  the 
thief  was.  His  words,  too,  are  a  proof,  if  any  proof  be  needed, 
that  he  did  not  correct  the  edition  of  1608,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done.  He  must  in  that  case  have  been  aware  of  this  passage,  for 
it  necessitated  two  of  the  most  notable  corrections  in  that  edition. 
But,  in  truth,  it  may  be  doubted  that  Cervantes  ever  saw,  or,  if 
he  did,  that  he  ever  looked  into,  a  printed  copy  of  his  own  great 
book. 

That  he  did  not  make  the  corrections  in  Senor  Ortego’s  copy  is 
not  a  matter  of  doubt  at  all.  The  corrections  themselves  are 
sufficiently  eloquent  witnesses.  For  instance,  when  Don  Quixote 
found  the  saddle-pad  and  valise  in  his  path  he  tried,  we  are  told, 
to  lift  them  with  the  point  of  his  pike,  “  but  they  were  so  heavy  that 
Sancho  had  to  dismount  to  take  them  up.”  But  the  inserted  passage 
represents  him  as  already  dismounted,  so  the  acute  corrector  puts 
“  stoop  ”  in  the  place  of  “  dismount  ” — as  if  Sancho  was  so  abnor¬ 
mally  long-armed  that  he  could  pick  up  light  articles  ivithout  stoop- 
ing..  Again,  when  Sancho  wishes  that  animals  could  speak  as  they 
did  in  Hisop  s  time,  because  in  that  case  he  could  have  a  talk  with  his 


ass,  the  corrector  substitutes  “  one  ”  for  “  ass.”  If  Senor  Ortego  really 
believes  that  Cervantes  could  have  written  this  nonsense,  nobody 
else  will.  More  frequently,  however,  the  corrector  does  not  tax 
his  ingenuity  with  the  production  of  new  readings,  but  contents 
himself  with  scoring  out  anything  that  does  not  square  with  the  . 
text  of  the  second  edition,  thereby  robbing  Cervantes  of  some  of 
his  happiest  touches.  In  this,  to  be  sure,  he  is  no  worse  than  the 
corrector  of  the  1608  edition.  Both  of  them  strike  out  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  Hogarthian  portrait  of  honest  Sancho  in  the 
whole  book,  where  the  author  puts  him  before  us  following  his 
master  into  the  Sierra  Morena,  seated  sideways,  woman-fashion,  on 
his  ass,  emptying  the  wallet  and  packing  his  paunch,  and  tells  us, 
what  we  can  well  believe,  that  so  long  as  he  could  go  that  way  he 
would  not  have  given  a  farthing  to  meet  with  another  adventure. 
The  wiseacre  who  corrected  the  1608  edition  puts  him  on  foot,  and 
“  loaded  with  all  that  Dapple  used  to  carry,”  and  would  have  us 
believe  that  was  a  way  of  going  that  Sancho  enjoyed. 

Even  if  Senor  Ortego  were  less  ingenuous  than  he  is,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  emendations  would  put  the  Iona  Jides  of  his 
attempt  beyond  all  question.  They  are  far  too  commonplace  and 
artless  to  be  the  work  of  a  fabricator.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  genuineness,  or,  for  that  matter,  that  they  may  possibly  be  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  of  a  date  not  very  remote  from 
the  publication  of  the  book.  The  notes  of  an  intelligent  annotator 
within  a  generation  or  two  of  Cervantes  would  be  precious,  not 
necessarily  as  authoritative  on  questions  of  text,  but  as  possibly 
illustrative  of  obscure  allusions,  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  like. 
But  unfortunately  the  former  owner  of  Senor  Ortego’s  volume  was 
not  one  of  this  stamp.  We  have  only  noticed  one  instance  in 
which  his  pen  is  of  any  practical  service.  In  Cardenio’s  story 
Don  Fernando  is  said  in  the  original  editions  to  have  seen  Luscinda 
at  the  window  “  ensayo,”  which  later  ones  print  “en  sayo  but 
to  this  Hartzenbusch  objects  in  a  learned  note  that  in  Cervantes’ 
time  the  sayo  was  not  a  female  garment.  The  old  corrector,  how¬ 
ever,  confirms  the  modern  correction,  showing  that  to  his  eyes 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  a  woman  appearing  in  a  sayo. 

To  many,  no  doubt,  it  will  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  point 
out  the  improbability  of  Cervantes  making  text  corrections  in  a 
copy  of  Don  Quixote  ;  but  powder  and  shot  are  never  thrown  away 
in  knocking  a  mare’s-nest  to  pieces,  and  in  literature,  nowadays,  as 
in  medicine,  there  is  no  theory  so  silly  or  so  paradoxical  that  it  will 
not  find  supporters. 


MEFISTOFELE. 

THE  performance  of  Mejistofele  at  Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday, 
under  the  conduct  of  Signor  Mancinelli,  may  be  accounted 
something  of  a  novelty  in  the  present  operatic"  season — if  not 
altogether  new  to  many  of  the  audience — so  infrequent  have  been 
the  representations  of  Signor  Boito’s  opera  in  London  since  its 
production  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  eight  years  ago,  at  Her  Majesty’s, 
with  Signor  Arditi  as  conductor.  That  occasion  was  made 
memorable,  not  only  as  revealing  the  genius  of  a  new  composer, 
but  by  the  good  fortune  that  attended  the  rendering  of  his 
striking  and  beautiful  work.  No  combination  of  great  singers,  at 
that  time  or  since,  would  be  named  as  comparable  with  the 
quartet  that  comprised  Mme.  Nilsson  and  Mme.  Trebelli,  Signor 
Campanini  and  Signor  Nannetti.  Mme.  Nilsson,  unfortunately, 
has  retired  from  the  stage  “  for  good,”  to  use  a  phrase  that  has,  In 
the  circumstances,  a  touch  of  cruel  irony  to  lovers  of  music. 
Her  Mignon,  her  Ophelia,  her  two  Marglieritas,  remain  with 
us  as  memories  of  abiding  and  unalloyed  delight.  Since  1880 
Mejistofele  has  been  represented  by  a  variety  of  singers  with  varying 
success.  Mme.  Albani  and  Mme.  Durand  may  be  named  anion°- 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  two  parts,  usually  combined,  of 
Margherita  and  Elena.  Mme.  Tremelli,  M.  Mierzwinski,  and 
Signor  Marconi  may  also  be  recalled  on  account  of  their  respective 
shares  in  interpreting  the  opera.  With  one  exception,  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  cite  any  successors  to  the  original  cast  at 
Her  Majesty’s  who  have  been  altogether  worthy  of  association 
with  them  in  the  rendering  of  Mejistofele.  The  Mefistofele  of 
M.  Edouard  de  Eeszke  merits  this  distinction,  and  was,  indeed, 
by  far  the  most  notable  feature  of  Tuesday’s  performance.  All 
that  is  implied  by  this  judgment  can  only  be  measured  by  those 
who  remember  the  masterly  execution  of  the  part  by  Signor 
Nannetti,  who  “created”  it  at  Milan,  and  whose  subsequent 
failure  to  extend  his  success  to  other  impersonations  is  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  in  operatic  annals.  M.  de  Reszke  succeeds  admirably 
in  all  he  undertakes,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  powers  have 
not  been  fully  tested  this  season.  On  Tuesday  he  added  to  his 
triumphs  by  a  singularly  impressive  rendering  of  Signor  Boito’s 
hero.  Its  excellence  embraced  the  minutest  details  of  the  actor’s 
art — the  very  exits  and  entrances  were  charged  with  curious  sig¬ 
nificance — till  again  and  again  it  would  appear  as  if  inspiration, 
in  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  were  the  soul-animatum 
principle  of  M.  de  Reszke’s  marvellous  study.  The  art  that  pro” 
duces  this  effect  is  art  indeed.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  overrate  M.  de 
Reszke’s  performance  from  the  vocal  point  of  view.  The  cha¬ 
racteristic  “  Son  lo  spirito  che  nega  ”  and  the  quaint  “  Ballata  del 
Mondo”  were  sung  in  superb  style.  The  parts  of  Margherita  and 
Elena,  usually  assigned  to  one  soprano,  were  filled  by  Miss 
Macintyre  and  Miss  Ella  Russell.  Neither  singer  achieved  the 
heaven  of  true  interpretation.  Miss  Macintyre  did  fairly  well  in 
the  Garden  scene — in  the  duet  with  Faust,  and  in  the  wonderful 
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quartet  of  agitation  and  laughter,  the  magical  effect  of  which  baffles 
analysis  ;  and  in  the  lovely  duet  in  the  prison,  “  Lontano,  lontano, 
lontano,”  which  the  composer  transferred  from  an  earlier  opera,  Miss 
Macintyre  and  Signor  Ravelli  left  nothing  to  desire.  The 
pathetic  air,  “  L'altra  notte  in  fondo  al  mare,”  with  which  the 
Prison  scene  opens,  was  marred  not  only  by  Miss  Macintyre  s 
over-acting,  but  by  the  singer’s  refusal  to  sing  what  the  composer 
lias  written.  If  there  were  ever  music  filled  full  with  anguish, 
with  suppressed  and  intolerable  sense  of  spiritual  pain,  it  is  the 
music  of  this  supremely  pathetic  scene.  Miss  Macintyre  s  in¬ 
artistic  method  went  far  to  ruin  its  impressiveness.  It  the 
performance  of  this  promising  young  singer  was  somewhat  in¬ 
judicious,  that  of  Miss  Ella  ltussell  calls  tor  little  notice.  The 
splendid  declamatory  music  of  the  Second  fart  of  Mejistofele  is 
totally  unsuited  to  her  voice  and  style.  The  I  aust  of  Signor 
Raveili  was  a  capable  rendering,  on  the  whole,  though  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  its  general  excellence  must  be  noted  in  the  tenoi  s 
singing  of  the  beautiful  melody,  adapted  from  Beethoven,  “  Dai 
campi,  dai  prati.”  By  forcing  the  voice  Signor  Ravelli  failed 
altogether  to  produce  the  effect  of  long-drawn,  dying  suspiration 
in  the  final  phrase.  As  Marta,  and  afterwards  as  Pantalis,  Mme. 
Scalchi  was  thoroughly  efficient,  and  as  much  must  be  said  of 
Signor  Rinaldini’s  Wagner  and  Nereo.  The  chorus  was  much  more 
satisfactory  on  the  boards  than  in  the  Prologue.  The  noble  music 
for  double  chorus  has  never  yet  been  given  so  as  to  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  the  composer.  Mejistofele  will  always  be  welcome 
to  lovers  of  opera,  not  only  as  one  of  the  grandest  compositions 
for  the  stage  in  modern  opera,  but  also  as  the  fullest  and  most 
sympathetic  musical  setting  of  Cfoetlie  that  exists.  Music  and 
libretto  alike  proclaim  in  most  convincing  terms  that  Signor 
Boito  is  a  poet.  Only  those  who  know  the  history  of  his  opera 
know  how  profound  had  been  his  study  of  the  subject. .  The  most 
fastidious  of  composers,  he  is  the  most  deliberate  of  artists  in 
giving  his  conceptions  shape.  The  very  title  of  his  opera  was  an 
afterthought,  determined  by  M.  Gounod’s  episodical  treatment  of 
Goethe  in  Faust  et  Marguerite.  In  the  same  spirit  and  with  like 
deliberation,  Signor  Boito  has  approached  the  subject  of  his  new 
opera,  which  is  expected  next  season  at  Milan,  and  may  prove  to 
be  another  Mejistofele  in  freshness  and  force  of  inspiration. 


HARVEST  PROSPECTS. 

UNLESS  there  is  an  early  improvement  in  the  weather  the 
difficulties  of  our  farmers  will  be  aggravated.  The  spring 
and  early  summer  were  exceptionally  cold  and  dry,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  at  the  beginning  of  June  the  crops  were  all  exceedingly 
backward,  and  most  of  them  had  suffered  more  or  less  damage. 
The  wheat  crop  then  promised  best,  for  it  is  not  injured  by 
drought,  but  in  almost  every  other  case  there  was  a  great  need  of 
warmth  and  sunshine.  In  June  there  was  abundance  of  wet; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  temperature  was  very  low,  and  there  was 
an  unusual  absence  of  sunshine.  July,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
gone,  has  been  even  worse  than  June.  For  two  days  of  this 
month  the  temperature  has  fallen  lower  than  ever  was  recorded 
before  in  July ;  and  indeed  the  warmth  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  January  day.  Still,  the  condition  of  the  crops  is 
not  so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  grass  has  greatly 
improved,  and  is  now  luxuriant.  The  root  crops  have  also  bene¬ 
fited  immensely.  Barley  and  oats  have  recovered  much  of  the 
damage  suffered  earlier  in  the  year,  and  even  wheat,  though  it 
is  very  late,  has  still  not  suffered  as  much  as  might  have  been 
feared.  Hay,  where  not  cut,  has  likewise  greatly  improved ; 
but  where  cut  it  has  been  difficult  to  save,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  lies  rotting  on  the  ground.  But  we  have  arrived  at 
a  critical  period  of  the  year  when  dry  warm  weather  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential,  and  unless  there  is  an  early  change  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  wheat  crop  more  particularly 
will  be  irretrievably  damaged.  It  can  no  longer  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  even  an  average  crop,  but  dry  forcing 
weather  would  now  make  up  for  much  of  the  injury  already 
done,  and  if  during  the  period  of  reaping  and  garnering  the 
weather  were  favourable,  the  crop  would  at  least  be  got  in  in 
good  condition.  To  the  wheat-growers  of  the  country,  to  their 
customers  and  creditors,  the  wheat  harvest  is,  of  course,  of  in¬ 
calculable  interest.  But  to  the  nation  at  large  it  is  now  unim¬ 
portant  compared  with  what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  ury  ago.  For 
an  entire  generation  the  area  under  wheat  has  been  growing 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  now  the  wheat  production  ol  this 
country  is  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat  production 
of  the  world,  and  our  own  harvest  yields  to  our  own  people  less 
than  half  their  supply  of  wheat.  Wheat,  then,  is  only  a  very 
small  item  in  the  total  agriculture  of  the  country,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumers  of  wheat,  it  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  value.  Its  influence,  that  is  to  say,  in  determining  the 
price,  is  now  but  slight.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  is  more  important  to  inquire  what  are  the  prospects 
abroad  than  what  they  are  at  home. 

The  reports  from  France  are  even  more  unfavourable  than 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  not  only  exceedingly  late,  but  that  it  has  suffered 
very  severely  from  rust  and  other  diseases,  and  that  it  has  been 
laid  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  districts.  Until  harvest 
has  been  completed  estimates,  of  course,  are  to  be  received 


with  distrust,  but  the  general  anticipation  now  is  that  the 
yield  will  he  from  io  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  and  as  the  rye  crop  in  France  is  also  bad,  the 
total  home  production  of  food  will  be  considerably  deficient. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  rye  enters  largely  into  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  potato 
crop,  which  promises  well,  will  counterbalance  to  some  extent 
at  least  the  deficiency  of  rye.  But,  even  so,  it  seems  to 
be  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  competition  of  France 
with  ourselves  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  wheat  will  be 
much  keener  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  The  general 
estimate  is  that  our  own  crop  will  be  as  much  below  last  year  s 
crop  as  last  year’s  crop  was  above  the  average  of  the  ten  preced¬ 
ing’  years ;  and,  as  the  French  crop  is  likewise  deficient,  there 
will  be  a  strong  demand  both  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  France  for  wheat.  In  Germany  the  wheat  crop  appears  to 
be  fairly  promising.  It  is  late  ;  but  the  meteorological  conditions 
appear  to  have  resembled  more  those  of  Russia  than  those  of 
France.  The  rye  crop  in  Germany,  however,  is  as  deficient  as  in 
France,  and  rye  enters  very  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
poor  in  Germany.  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  an  abundant  yield 
of  potatoes  may  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  rye  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  seems  to  be,  nevertheless,  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  wheat  in  Germany  likewise.  At  one  time  the  wheat 
harvest  in  Hungary  promised  splendidly ;  but  intense  drought 
throughout  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  did  irreparable 
damage,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  yield  will  be  fully  twenty 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  last  year.  In  Austria  the  yield  is  lair ; 
but  both  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  the  rye  crop  is  bad.  Taking, 
then,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
we  find  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  decidedly  less  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  that  also  the  rye  crop  is  very  much  worse.  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  therefore,  need  more  wheat,  and 
Austria-Hungary  will  have  a  much  smaller  surplus  to  dispose  of. 
In  Roumania  and  the  Balkan  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wheat  crop  appears  to  be  excellent,  and  the  reports  from  Russia 
are  very  good.  The  Russian  crop  last  year  was  better  than  had 
been  reaped  for  many  years,  and  the  Russian  exports  since  t  he 
harvest  have  consequently  immensely  increased.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  year’s  crop  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  smaller  than  last  year  s. 
If  so,  then  the  deficiency  of  the  rest  of  Europe  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  superabundance  of  the  Russian  crop.  Never¬ 
theless,  taking  the  whole  of  Europe  together,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  yield  will  be  smaller  this  year  than  it  was  last  year.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  either  for  Russia,  Roumania,  or  the  Balkan 
States  is  that  the  crop  promises  to  be  as  good  as  it  was  last  year. 
In  England,  France,  and  Hungary  it  is  decidedly  inferior.  The 
whole  production  of  Europe,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
finally,  is  smaller  than  it  was  last  year.  In  the  United  States 
the  crop  is  decidedly  short.  According  to  the  latest  estimates,  of 
the  Washington  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  winterwheat  crop,  which 
comprises  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  wheat  crop,  will  be  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  full  average  crop.  The  remaining  one-third, 
or  the  spring  wheat  crop,  promises,  however,  to  be  a  full  crop. 
The  Indian  crop  appears  to  be  somewhat  better  than  the  crop 
of  recent  years,  and  the  Australian  crop  is  a  good  average. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  prospect  seems  to  be  that  the 
production  of  wheat  all  over  the  world  this  year  will  be  less 
than  it  was  last  year. 

It  is  singular  that  the  price  of  wheat  here  at  home  and  all  over 
Europe  has  been  so  little  affected  by  the  bad  weather  of  the  past 
six  weeks  and  the  unfavourable  reports  from  the  United  States. 
Here  in  England  the  price  during  the  period  has  been  about  8s. 
a  quarter  lower  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  It 
would  seem  from  the  review  of  the  crops  we  have  just  been 
taking  that  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  rise.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  smaller  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  population 
has  increased  in  the  meantime,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the 
demand  ought  to  be  greater.  And  it  ought  to  be  greater  just 
now  in  particular,  because  the  harvest  all  over  Western  Europe 
will  undoubtedly  be  late.  In  other  words,  last  year  s  harvest 
will  have  to  feed  the  world’s  population  for  very  nearly  thirteen 
months,  instead  of  for  twelve  months.  The  course  of  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  largely,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  old  wheat 
that  is  held  in  reserve  all  over  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the 
quantity  so  held  in  the  United  States  is  small.  The  crop  of  last 
year,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  very  deficient,  and  it  is 
supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  a  large  reserved  supply  of  old 
wheat,  it  would  have  been  drawn  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
October  last  have  been  immensely  smaller  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  farmers 
kept  back  wheat  because  the  price  was  disappointing,  and  there 
may  be,  therefore,  a  larger  reserve  than  is  generally  supposed. 
But  the  best  opinion  in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  is  that 
the  supply  of  old  wheat  is  not  large.  The  best  opinion,  also,  is 
that  the  supply  at  home  is  not  very  large.  There  ought,  if  this 
opinion  be  right,  to  be  a  greatly  increased  importation  if  prices 
are  to  be  maintained,  as  the  harvest  in  Europe  will  be  late.  But 
there  is  not  the  increase  thus  looked  for,  and  the  inference 
generally  drawn  is  that  the  world  does  not  hold  so  large  a  supply 
of  old  wheat  as  would  enable  the  imports  into  Western  Europe 
to  be  promptly  and  largely  increased.  The  inference,  however, 
is  faulty  to  this  extent — that  there  has  been  no  considerable  rise 
to  induce  a  large  augmentation  of  foreign  supplies.  Doubtless,  if 
wheat,  instead  of  rising  6c?.,  had  risen  2 s.  or  3s.  a  quarter,  there 
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would  have  been  an  appreciable  augmentation  almost  imme¬ 
diately  of  foreign  imports.  But  prices  have  not  risen,  partly 
because  millers  are  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  harvest.  They  find,  for  example,  that  the  wheat  crop  at 
home  is  allowed  by  the  best  observers  not  to  have  suffered  as  yet 
to  the  extent  which  might  reasonably  have  been  feared.  They 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  weather  may  change  at  an  early  date, 
and  that  a  week  or  two  of  heat  at  the  end  of  July,  with  a  bright, 
burning  August,  may  make  so  great  a  change  for  the  good  that 
most  of  the  pessimist  estimates  now  formed  will  be  disproved. 
And  what  may  occur  here  at  home  may  occur  elsewhere,  and 
thus  the  harvest  may  prove  to  be  much  better  than  now  seems 
likely.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  although  the  home  harvest 
is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  whole  harvest,  it  has 
an  undue  influence  on  the  minds  of  dealers  at  home,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  that  way  exercises  a  greater  influence  upon  markets  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear  probable.  It  would  seem  as  if  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  same  kind  are  swaying  the  minds  of  purchasers 
on  the  Continent.  At  any  rate,  prices  have  not  moved  much 
more  sensibly  upon  the  Continent  than  at  home.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  a  little  while  ago  a  sharp  rise,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  maintained,  as  the  Agricultural  Bureau’s 
report  for  July  was  much  more  favourable  than  that  for  June, 
and  since  then  markets  have  given  way.  The  July  report,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  to  the  effect  that  two-thirds 
of  the  crops  will  be  in  general  average  condition  only  about 
75  per  cent,  of  a  full  average  crop.  Yet  the  report  lias  had 
the  effect  we  have  stated,  no  doubt  the  final  cause  being  the 
lowness  of  prices  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent.  But, 
if  the  present  prospects  are  realized,  it  appears  inevitable  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  advance  in  price  before  the  harvest 
of  1889.  If,  as  is  generally  assumed,  the  European  harvests 
are  smaller  than  last  year,  and  if,  as  appears  incontestable, 
the  American  harvest  is  decidedly  short,  then,  to  attract  the  full 
supply  here  there  must  be  a  rise  of  price,  and  the  rise  of 
price  is  likely  to  come  the  more  quickly  since  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  France  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt.  The  rise  may 
be  less,  however,  than  now  seems  likely,  because  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  reserve  supply  of  old  wheat  in  India  is  larger 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  export  of  wheat  during  the 
past  year  has  been  exceptionally  small.  To  some  extent  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  last  year’s  crop  was  shorter  than 
the  year  before  ;  and,  further,  the  auxiliary  crops  failed  in  some 
districts,  and  the  population  in  consequence  had  to  draw  upon 
wheat  for  their  supply.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  farmers  may 
have  held  back  a  large  part  of  the  crop  from  unwillingness  to 
sell  at  the  ruling  prices.  There  was  a  good  home  demand,  and 
they  may  have  been  unwilling  to  sell  at  the  prices  which 
exporters  to  Europe  would  have  been  willing  to  give.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  may  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
coming  year  in  the  exports  from  India,  and  this  may  make  up  to 
some  extent  for  the  deficiency  in  the  European  and  American 
crop.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  home  demand  was  so  large 
as  to  leave  no  great  surplus  last  year  in  India,  then  it  seems 
inevitable  that  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  during  the  next  two  months.  A  very  considerable 
rise,  however,  would  still  leave  the  price  very  moderate.  At 
present,  for  example,  the  price,  as  we  have  said,  is  about 
8s.  a  quarter  lower  than  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 
No  such  rise,  therefore,  is  at  all  probable  as  would  affect  the 
comfort  of  the  working  classes,  much  less  as  would  tend 
materially  to  check  consumption. 


JUDGE  PITT-TAYLOR. 

HIS  Honour  Judge  Pitt-Taylor,  whose  death  we  regret  to 
record,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  his  mother  being  the  sister  of  Lady  Herbert  Stanhope 
and  daughter  of  the  Iladical  Earl  Stanhope,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Chatham.  His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  The  Judge  was  horn  in  1811,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1837,  and  soon  obtained  considerable  business  before  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committees,  where  his  ready  and  acute  intellect  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  most  of  his  competitors.  Having  married 
early  in  life,  he  was  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  an  assured  com¬ 
petence,  to  take  a  County  Court  Judgeship  in  1852,  when  he 
might  reasonably  have  looked  forward  to  higher  promotion. 
When  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  County  Court  Bench,  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  held  out  hopes  that  the  superior  Bench  would 
occasionally  be  recruited  from  the  County  Court  judges. 

Judge  Pitt-Taylor  has  from  time  to  time  been  entrusted  with 
important  work  by  the  Government.  He  drafted  the  Documentary 
Evidence  Act,  1845,  an(l  the  Act  of  1851  regulating  the  admissi¬ 
bility  of  the  evidence  of  parties  to  an  action.  He  also  prepared 
or  materially  altered  many  other  Acts,  especially  the  County 
Court  Act  of  1856,  and  has  sat  on  two  Commissions  of  Law 
Reform.  lie  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Law  Review,  Law 
Magazine,  and  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  and  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law. 
Brougham  recognized  his  value  as  a  law  reformer,  and  was  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  founded  on  the  treatise  of  Dr. 


Greenleaf,  an  American  lawyer.  This  work  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  has  gone  through 
eight  editions.  Some  years  ago  the  Times  in  a  leading  article 
spoke  of  Judge  Pitt-Taylor  as  the  highest  living  authority  on  the 
law  of  evidence ;  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  County  Court 
Bench  in  1885  the  Daily  Neivs  said  of  him: — “Mr.  Pitt-Taylor’s 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  is  decidedly  and  deservedly  greater  than 
that  of  most  judges  of  the  High  Court.”  He  once  carried  on 
a  lively  literary  controversy  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum 
on  a  point  of  evidence,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  not  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  Vehement  and 
impetuous  in  temperament,  the  Judge  displayed  strong  personal 
antipathies,  and  was  the  firmest  of  friends  to  those  he  liked 
and  trusted.  Though  somewhat  intolerant  of  views  strongly 
opposed  to  his  own,  he  numbered  among  his  most  intimate 
friends  persons  holding  the  most  diverse  opinions  as  to  reli¬ 
gion,  law,  and  politics.  In  a  word,  the  late  Judge  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  keen  and  vigorous  intellect ;  he  was  an  excellent 
companion,  a  good  friend,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  honour. 


ETON  v.  HARROW. 

rriHE  thing  that  will  be  best  remembered  about  the  Eton  v. 
-L  Harrow  match  of  1888  is  that  it  was  played  on  two  fine 
days ;  the  first  a  brilliant  one  ;  the  second,  at  all  events,  without 
rain.  This,  in  this  summer  of  wintry  storms,  was  much  to  be 
thankful  for ;  and  the  ladies,  with  a  sigh  of  “  At  last,”  seemed 
with  one  consent  to  have  donned  their  brightest  raiment,  and 
seized  their  most  gorgeous  parasols  to  protect  their  hats  crammed 
with  the  newest  flowers.  Never  did  Lord’s  look  gayer  or 
prettier ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  mirth  was  rather  hollow, 
and  the  spirits  neither  of  the  victors  nor  the  vanquished  seemed 
as  buoyant  as  usual.  In  truth,  the  game,  with  the  exception 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  Friday  evening,  was  not  an 
enlivening  one,  and  a  “  bowler’s  match”  does  not  recommend 
itself  either  to  fashionable  or  to  boyish  spectators.  Harrow,  who 
had  five  of  last  year’s  eleven,  won  the  toss  and  went  first  to 
the  wickets,  but  by  one  o’clock  were  disposed  of  for  the  small 
total  of  80.  Studd  bowled  well  for  Eton,  taking  six  wickets  for 
27  runs,  and,  though  a  catch  or  two  was  missed,  the  fielding  on 
the  whole  was  fair — one  man,  Giffard,  being  run  out  in  most 
brilliant  style.  Jackson  and  Gilroy,  who  made  respectively  21  and 
24,  alone  gave  any  trouble.  Small  as  the  Harrow  total  was,  it 
cost  Eton  seven  wickets  before  it  was  equalled,  though  the  stub¬ 
born  play  of  the  last  three  raised  it  to  106.  The  three  old  choices 
of  Eton  only  contributed  14  runs  between  them,  and  the  score 
was  made  by  Yate  Lee,  who  put  together  37  in  very  good  style, 
and  almost  alone  of  the  two  elevens  seemed  able  to  put  leg  balls 
to  their  proper  use.  Jackson’s  bowling  was  fast  and  straight,  and 
his  record  nearly  as  good  as  Studd’s,  six  wickets  taken  by  him 
costing  40  runs.  The  Harrow  fielding  was  very  smart,  the  ball 
being  picked  up  neatly,  and  well  returned  ;  in  fact,  both  elevens 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who,  in  the 
previous  week,  had  shown  to  so  little  advantage  in  this  department. 
The  second  innings  of  Harrow  began  before  five  o’clock  on  the 
Friday,  and  when  Studd  had  bowled  two  wickets  for  4  runs,  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  close  before  time.  When  Iloare  and 
Watson  got  together,  however,  a  very  different  complexion  was 
put  upon  the  game.  Watson  played  steadily,  but  Iloare  hit  out 
with  great  freedom  and  success.  Studd  bowled  on  doggedly, 
but  the  other  Eton  bowlers  were  severely  punished.  At  74 
Studd  bowled  Watson,  but  Jackson  took  up  the  parable,  and 
runs  came  faster  than  ever.  At  the  close  of  play  Hoare  had 
made  80,  and  Jackson  50,  both  not  out,  and  Harrow  were 
141  runs  to  the  good.  Jackson  only  added  9  on  the  second 
day,  the  fourth  wicket  falling  for  188  ;  but  Hoare  stayed 
on  for  some  time  longer,  making  108,  and  being  the  seventh 
man  out  with  the  total  of  222.  This  was  a  fine  innings ; 
and  when  it  is  compared  with  Daniel’s,  Ottaway’s,  Watson’s, 
Crawley’s  and  others  who  have  made  their  century  in  the 
Boys’  match,  the  state  of  the  ground  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Though  faster  than  it  had  been,  it  was  still  soft, 
and  the  ball  took  a  good  deal  of  hard  hitting  to  make  it 
travel ;  and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  it  was  the  only  “  century  ” 
made  in  the  week.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  weakness  of 
the  Eton  bowling;  for,  excepting  a  little  natural  slackness 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  play,  the  fielding  was  not 
amiss,  though  Hoare’s  chance  to  point,  when  he  had  made 
73,  was  not  accepted ;  nor  another  to  mid-off  at  76.  Gilroy 
contributed  16  ;  and  some  village  play  increased  the  total  to  234. 
Eton  have  never  been  famous  for  fighting  an  uphill  game,  and  it 
was  plainly  impossible  for  them  to  make  the  209  required  runs ; 
but  their  most  candid  critics  were  not  prepared  for  what  followed. 
Jackson  and  Iloare  bowled  with  straightness  and  precision,  and 
the  wickets  simply  tumbled  down.  When  eight  had  fallen  for 
1 7  runs,  it  looked  as  if  20  were  almost  beyond  hope  ;  but  Goad 
and  Hodgson  made  a  stand,  and  the  innings  was  hit  up  to  a  grand 
total  of  52,  leaving  Harrow  winners  by  156  runs. 

Even  to  Harrow  men,  hollow  though  their  victory  was,  there  was 
much  that  was  disappointing  in  the  game.  It  is  never  satisfactory 
when  a  few  do  the  work  of  the  whole;  and  here  Jackson,  Hoare, 
Watson,  and  Gilroy  did  it  all.  A.  C.  Maclaren,  who  last  year  played 
two  capital  innings  of  55  and  67,  this  year  did  nothing;  nor  did 
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his  brother,  the  captain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Harrow  fielding 
was  excellent,  as  was  the  wicket-keeping  on  both  sides.  Eton 
men  have  to  look  to  Studd  for  their  only  consolation ;  he  took 
fourteen  wickets  at  a  cost  of  99  runs,  and  seems  to  promise 
to  make  a  good  bat.  That  Harrow  were  the  best  team  there 
is  no  doubt — best  in  batting,  best  in  fielding,  and  best  as  a  whole 
in  bowling.  The  deadness  of  the  ground  was  also  very  favour¬ 
able  to  Jackson.  It  should  be  said,  in  fairness  to  Eton,  that 
the  light  on  Saturday,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  innings, 
was  most  extraordinary — a  sort  of  blue  fog  seemed  to  settle  on 
the  ground,  and  more  than  one  batsman  returned  to  the  pavilion 
saying  he  had  not  seen  the  ball.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that 
fright  obstructs  the  vision  quite  as  much  as  fog,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  assign  that  as  the  true  reason.  If  Eton  were  able  to 
play  more  matches  away  from  their  own  ground — matches  which 
they  really  cared  to  win — they  would  be  infinitely  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  opponents  at  Lord’s.  Still  they  may  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  made  more  runs  than  England  could  do  on 
the  same  ground  two  days  later  against  the  Australians,  and 
Jackson  and  Hoare  counted  as  much  to  them  as  Turner  and 
Ferris  to  their  betters. 


COTMAN’S  DRAWINGS. 

milE  student  of  Art — the  historical  student;  not  the  in- 
JL  dustrious  person  who  learns  drawing  at  South  Kensington — 
should  betake  himself  to  Norwich,  some  time  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  He  will  see  there  what  will  continue  his  education  in  a 
very  right  direction — a  large  and  thoroughly  representative  show 
of  the  water-colours  and  black-and-white  studies  of  an  English 
master.  Norwich  is  legitimately  proud  of  John  Sell  Cotman, 
and  the  Norwich  Art  Circle,  in  holding  this  exhibition  of  his 
work,  has  been  careful  to  pay  him  honour.  Yet  Cotman’s  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  “Norwich  School”  was  somewhat  limited.  He 
was  born  in  Norwich  in  1782,  but  it  was  in  London  that  he 
learnt  his  art,  and  it  was  there  that  he  died  in  1842.  Lie  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Thirtle,  a  minor  painter  of  Norwich  ;  but 
Turner  was  included  among  his  artistic  associates,  and  Turner 
profoundly  admired  him.  Lie  was  a  member  of  the  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists,  but  he  exhibited  at  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society.  And  though  he  practised  his  craft  for  many  years  in  a 
seaport  as  well  as  in  a  city  of  East  Anglia — in  Yarmouth  as  well 
as  at  Norwich — the  last  years  of  his  maturity  and  the  few  years 
of  his  decline  were  spent  in  London,  where  from  1834  till  his 
death  he  held  the  post  of  drawing-master  at  King’s  College. 
Thus  his  experience  was  very  much  wider  than  that  of  “  Old  ” 
Crome,  the  leader  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  his  school.  His  own 
individuality  was  quite  as  marked  as  Crome’s,  and,  unlike  Crome, 
he  had  no  imitators  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Lie 
was  a  man  apart ;  gentler  in  his  tastes  than  were  several  of  the 
artists  of  the  Norwich  coterie,  who  were  worthy  persons  enough, 
but  eminently  bourgeois.  Lie  profited  by  his  larger  experience  ; 
and,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  haberdasher,  well-born  people 
appreciated  him  with  affection,  even  at  an  exclusive  period  in 
English  social  life. 

And,  indeed,  the  refinement  of  Cotman’s  mind,  the  delicacy 
and  subtlety  of  his  thought,  his  quick  sensibility  to  humour  and 
to  pathos,  find  their  counterpart  in  the  qualities  of  his  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  that  work  familiarly — it  is  impossible  to 
really  study  it  at  Norwich — without  recognizing  that,  with  all 
its  deficiencies  or  limitations,  it  was  deeply  original.  It  was 
the  product  of  a  curious  union  of  strength  and  grace.  And 
some  of  the  qualities  by  which  his  art  became  in  later  years 
most  characterized,  Cotman  had  in  him,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
beginning.  A  sketch  done  at  Norwich  when  he  was  a  mere 
youth  displays  the  sense  of  elegance — not,  of  course,  the  assured 
command  of  it — which  was  with  him  to  the  end.  In  the  long 
years  that  followed  that  early  work — in  the  forty  years  of  his 
labouring  life — he  was  singularly  unequal  in  execution.  There 
are  Cotmans,  veritable  Cot.mans,  which  are  yet  unendowed  with 
any  of  his  charm.  Like  nearly  every  sensitive  artist  he  had 
his  times  of  mere  dulness,  and,  original  as  he  was,  he  did, 
now  and  again — chiefly  in  his  early  days — allow  himself  to 
produce  drawings  which  are  suggestive  of  unimportant  Turners 
or  of  Girtins  not  of  the  best  sort.  He  was  susceptible  of 
influence.  Then,  again,  there  is  his  work  in  oil.  It  has 
never  yet  been  displayed  adequately  ;  they  promise  it  to  us 
at  Norwich  for  next  year,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  prejudge 
it.  But  so  far  as  it  has  been  seen — and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  was  never  very  much  of  it  in  existence — it 
cannot  claim  anything  like  equal  rank  with  the  artist’s  work 
in  water-colour.  Cotman’s  real  place  will  have  to  be  given 
him  in  virtue  of  his  water-colour  drawings,  not  of  his  oil 
paintings.  He  competes,  not  with  “Old”  Crome  and  Bonington 
and  Constable,  but  rather  with  David  Cox  and  Peter  Dewint. 
And,  like  Cox  and  Dewint,  I10  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
teaching  young  ladies.  Cox  seems  to  have  done  that  without 
producing  many  drawings  which  were  practical  lessons  to  the 
young  ladies — lessons  in  method,  we  mean — and  nothing  else.  A 
certain  number  of  Dewint’s  drawings,  on  the  other  hand,  bear 
the  stamp  of  work  done  in  order  that  an  intelligent,  or  even  a 
fairly  stupid,  pupil  may  see  how  work  ought  to  be  done.  And 


so  there  are  drawings  of  Cotman’s,  in  themselves  a  little  dull,  a 
little  uninteresting,  a  little  uninspired,  just  because  his  thought 
when  he  executed  them  was  of  the  means  and  not  of  the  end. 
To  these  must  be  added,  too,  a  certain  number  of  the  sketches  made 
in  connexion  with  the  antiquarian  labours  of  his  friend  Dawson 
Turner.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  was  so  complete  and  his 
love  of  it  so  genuine,  that  some  among  these  church  interiors  are 
happily  characteristic.  But  others,  it  must  be  allowed,  have  the 
chilliness  of  academic  performance — are  tainted  with  the  dulness 
of  the  merely  instructed.  Ilis  genius  lies  outside  and  away  from 
them.  And  his  genius  will  never  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
were  born  to  revel  most  of  all  in  these. 

Of  the  three  rooms  at  Norwich  now  devoted  to  his  work,  the 
first  is  filled  with  Cotman’s  earlier,  as  distinguished  from  his 
later,  water-colours.  But  it  contains  nothing  that  is  immature, 
and  much  that  is  most  significant.  Indeed  the  finest  among  his 
earlier  works  are  among  the  most  desirable  acquisitions  of  the 
collector ;  and  they  are  extremely  rare.  The  “  Durham  Castle 
and  Cathedral  ”  (No.  13) — important  as  it  looks — is  not  one  of 
the  finest.  It  is  too  suggestive  of  an  early  Turner,  of  a  not  quite 
first-rate  Girtin.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  done  at 
the  same  time  as  the  “  Bishopgate  Bridge  ”  (No.  6)  and  the 
“  Household  Heath”  (No.  15);  yet  Mr.  Wedmore  does  not  claim 
for  “Bishopgate  Bridge”  any  later  date  than  1810;  and  Mr. 
James  Reeve — the  Norwich  student  of  the  master,  to  whom  the 
text  of  the  valuable  catalogue  is  chiefly  due — has  fixed  certainly 
that  it  was  in  1810  that  Cotman  executed  the  “Household 
Heath,”  with  its  noble  and  restrained  and  sturdy  realism. 
But  very  much  akin  to  the  “  Bishopgate  Bridge  ”  is  “  St. 
Luke’s  Chapel”  (No.  43),  which,  like  the  less  characteristic 
“  Durham,”  is  owned  by  the  member  for  Norwich.  “  St.  Luke’s 
Chapel  ” — like  all  the  best  of  the  early  work — is  extraordi¬ 
narily  rich  in  tone,  rather  than  very  brilliant  in  colour.  To 
the  outsider  in  the  matter,  to  the  person  not  yet  “ready  to 
receive  ”  Cotman’s  art,  it  may  appear  to  be  unfinished.  But, 
except  in  purely  topographical  or  antiquarian  design,  a  quite 
obvious  completeness  was  never  Cotmau’s  aim.  In  his  best 
work  Cotman  stopped  the  very  instant  that  he  had  done  enough 
to  convey  his  meaning  to  the  sensitive  and  the  understanding. 
A  space  was  purposely  left  blank ;  this  and  that  detail,  that  the 
public  would  have  asked  for  and  wanted,  was  resolutely  refused 
them ;  nothing  was  to  be  inserted  at  the  sacrifice  of  breadth  and 
style  and  general  effect.  And  by  looking  at  the  drawings  we 
have  praised,  and  at  others  which  resemble  them,  the  student 
may  learn  this  lesson.  But  sturdy  and  direct  and  simple  as 
Cotman  was  in  his  earlier  maturity,  he  had  at  need  at  that  time 
something  of  the  grace  of  his  latest  years.  Mr.  Reeve’s 
“  Twickenham  ”(  No.  53),  so  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue, 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson,  is  in  some  respects  a  composition  sought  for 
and  invented  rather  than  actually  discovered;  a  subject  nobly 
modified  as  well  as  nobly  seen.  Yet  the  drawing  is  of  1808. 
And  there  is  a  strange  and  imported  elegance  in  the  trees  of  the 
slight  sketch  of  “Buncombe  Park”  (No.  44),  a  drawing  presum¬ 
ably  of  something  about  the  same  period.  The  second  room,  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Norwich  Art  Circle,  is  devoted  to  black-and- 
white.  It  includes  a  bit  of  work — an  hour’s  amusement  with  the 
pencil — which  Cotman  allowed  himself  when  he  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  old.  The  firmness,  the  decisiveness,  of  it  is 
what  is  noticeable.  Picturesque  it  cannot  pretend  to  be.  But 
the  room  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  black-and- 
white  work  of  all  periods ;  a  few  delicate  pencil  sketches,  and 
poetic  compositions  done  some  of  them  in  black  chalk,  and 
some  in  a  combination  of  chalk  and  wash,  almost  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  And  we  end — as  far  as  the  black-and-white  is  concerned — 
with  a  glance  at  the  almost  passionate  and  David  Cox-like  studies 
in  which,  coming  down  to  Norwich  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  last 
year  of  liis  life,  one  wet  autumn,  when  the  floods  were  over  the 
land,  he  chronicled,  with  powerful  brevity,  “  The  Wold  Afloat.” 

The  third  room  allows  a  return  to  water-colour,  and  in  it  may 
be  seen  a  perfectly  adequate  selection  from  the  work  in  which 
Cotman  most  of  all  proved  himself  to  be  a  colourist  gorgeous 
and  audacious — a  rival  almost  of  Turner.  Mr.  Pyke  Thompson’s 
“  Blue  Afternoon”  (No.  171)  is  an  immediately  recognizable  in¬ 
stance  of  that  “  revelry  of  colour  ”  of  which  criticism  has  already 
spoken  as  characterizing  Cotman’s  later  time.  “  Blue  Afternoon  ” 
is  indeed  a  luxurious  portrayal  of  magic  weather  and  a  selected 
scene.  We  wish  that  the  same  owner’s  “  Golden  Twickenham  ” 
— these  titles  are  not  Cotman’s,  but  they  express  the  nature  of 
his  work- — could  have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  it.  Mr.  Reeve 
exhibits  (in  No.  160)  a  composition  closely  resembling  “  Blue 
Afternoon.”  It  is  called  “  Chateau,  Normandy.”  It  is  more 
finished,  is  less  audacious,  and,  it  may  be,  is  endowed  with  a  more 
silvery  refinement.  Both  curiously  recall,  yet  neither  is  identical 
with,  a  subject  in  Cotman’s  book  of  soft-ground  etchings— his  Liber 
Studiorum — published  in  1838  by  Mr.  Bohn.  Mr.  Roget’s  “  Eram- 
lingham  Castle”  (No.  1 66)  is  not  only  a  delicate  architectural 
drawing,  it  is  an  arrangement  in  blues  and  reds  perfectly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Cotman,  anti  grateful  to  many  who  will  find  in  his 
bolder  art  something  of  a  stumbling-block.  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr. 
Heseltine,  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  and  Mr.  I1’.  T.  Palgrave  are  among 
the  other  contributors  who  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
the  most  harmonious  of  all  Cotman’s  most  brilliant  exercises  in 
colour  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Bulwer’s  “  Blasting  St.  Vincent’s  Rocks, 
Clifton”  (No.  16S).  The  composition — the  sail  comparatively 
light  against  the  darkness  of  the  rocky  background — recalls 
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Turner’s  “  Norliam  ” — the  “  Norliam  ”  of  the  Liber  and  of  The 
Rivers  of  England.  But  mere  imitation  is  never  seriously  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  charge  against  Cot  man’s  art.  Whatever  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  he  was  essentially  poetic — a  creator,  indeed. 


HERBERT  AND  FRANK. 

HOW  blind  is  the  world  to  the  chief  of  its  actors  ! 

How  feeble  the  lantern  that  History  bears  ! 

How  ill  we  discern  the  true  forces  and  factors 
That  shape  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs  ! 

Late,  late  have  we  learnt  for  what  services  splendid 
We  might  have  had  reason  two  statesmen  to  thank, 

And  hew  nearly  a  struggle  of  ages  was  ended 
For  ever  and  ever  by  Herbert  and  Frank. 

Ay !  little  we  dreamed  in  those  days  of  disaster, 

The  darkest  dark  hour  of  that  desperate  time, 

When  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  began  to  beat  faster 
As  Ministers  blenched  in  the  battle  with  crime, 

And  we  gazed  upon  Outrage’s  loosening  fetters, 

And  marked  how  the  flag  of  Authority  sank, 

That  we  should  have  been  reading  the  elegant  letters 
That  passed  day  by  day  between  Herbert  and  Frank. 

We  had  eyes  but  for  him,  the  upright,  the  unshaken, 

The  brave,  who,  with  traitors  behind  and  around, 

Close  pressed  by  his  foes  and  by  comrades  forsaken, 

Gave  never  an  inch  of  his  hardly-won  ground. 

We  had  eyes  but  for  F-rst-r  and  those  he  was  facing, 

Nor  thought  of  the  “friends”  who  would  take  him  in 
flank — 

Vain  fools  that  we  were  !  when  we  might  have  been  tracing 
The  pretty  pourparlers  of  Herbert  and  Frank. 

And  O  !  with  what  infinite  edification 

The  public  had  watched  how  that  bargain  would  close ; 
One  side — unempowered  to  contract  for  the  nation, 

The  other — forbidden  to  act  for  its  foes. 

Diplomacy  surely  no  treaty  could  find  us 

Quite  fit  with  this  precious  convention  to  rank, 

When  we  see  in  the  man  to  whom  Herbert  would  bind  us 
The  drnmmed-out,  discredited  Parnellite  Frank. 

How  pleasant  to  think  that,  while  deeper  and  deeper 
Anxiety  grew  as  fresh  volume  was  gained, 

By  the  Radical  cry  for  dismissing  the  Keeper, 

And  loosing  once  more  the  wild  beast  he  had  chained, 
These  brilliant  young  persons  were  jingling  their  phrases 
Fresh  drawn  from  the  Folly  and  Fluency  Bank, 

And  Herbert  was  greedily  swallowing  praises 
Of  self  and  papa  from  the  flattering  Frank. 

We  know,  and  too  well,  the  disastrous  conclusion, 

The  crushing  defeat  of  the  trickster  self-tricked  ; 

We  know  to  what  goal  of  disgrace  and  confusion 
That  “  ball  at  the  foot  of  your  father  ”  was  kicked. 

All  this  was  well  known  ;  but  we  hadn’t  a  notion, 

While  deep  of  that  cup  of  dishonour  we  drank, 

That  the  hands  which  prepared  the  delectable  potion 
Were  those — to  begin  with — of  Herbert  and  Frank. 

Yet  ’tis  soothing  to  think  that,  if  all  had  been  other, 

If  prigs  had  been  prophets  and  words  had  been  acts. 

Or  if  both,  or  but  one,  had  been  willing  to  bother 
About  such  a  thing  as  an  inkling  of  facts — 

Had  there  been  no  wild  beast — or  but  one — of  a  breed  that 
From  diet  carnivorous  modestly  shrank, 

Why  then,  to  be  sure,  we  should  all  have  agreed  that 
No  praise  were  excessive  for  Herbert  and  Frank. 


REVIEWS. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  FORSTER.* 

II. 

IN  February  1861  Mr.  Forster,  who  had  previously  stood 
unsuccessfully  for  Leeds,  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bradford.  He  had  already  become  one  of  the  notables  of  the 
place,  and  even  one  of  its  curiosities.  “Long  Forster”  was 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  he  strolled  along  the  streets  as  amono- 
the  things  of  note  that  did  renown  that  enterprising,  but  not  very 
attractive,  seat  of  Yorkshire  industry.  Ilis  entrance  upon  political 
life  was  contemporaneous  with  the  great  controversy  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America.  From  first  to  last  Forster’s  strongest 
passion,  as  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  says,  was  his  hatred  of  slavery. 
Possibly  the  idea  which  ruled  in  his  mind,  with  a  power  only 
second  to  that,  was  his  conviction  that  a  nation  which  abandons 
its  political  unity  and  territorial  integrity  has  entered  on  the 
path  of  decline.  Both  these  convictions,  as  he  interpreted  them, 

*  Life,  of  the  Right  Hon.  milium  Edward  Forster.  By  T.  Wemvss 
Reid.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  i838. 


made  him  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  North.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  between  England 
and  her  Colonies,  and  the  desire  to  assist  in  this  work  gave  him 
special  satisfaction  in  the  offer  which  Lord  Russell  made  to  him 
in  1865  of  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  the  Colonial  Department. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  in  1868  Mr.  Forster 
was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  without,  however,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
great  measure  of  National  Education,  with  which  Mr.  Forster’s 
name  will  probably  be  more  lastingly  associated  than  with  any 
other  of  his  achievements,  was  passed  under  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  Cabinet,  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  was  only  indirectly  represented  by  Lord  Ripon.  We 
have  no  intention  to  tread  now  on  the  smouldering  embers  of  an 
extinct  controversy.  It  is  worth  while  noting,  however,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  measure  as  originally  framed  was  more  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Radical  party,  by  whom  Mr.  Forster’s 
alleged  compromise  of  principle  was  bitterly  assailed,  than  it  was 
in  the  form  in  which  it  emerged  from  Ministerial  handling.  Mr. 
Reid  publishes  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  Lord 
Ripon  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  while  the  Bill  was  undergoing  Cabinet 
manipulation:  — “  If  Gladstone,”  he  says,  “  prefers  to  carry  it 
by  the  aid  of  the  Tories  rather  than  by  conciliating  the  bulk  of  the 
Liberals,  that  is  his  affair,  not  ours,  and  we  must  let  him  do  what 
he  likes  on  that  point.”  On  the  questions  at  issue  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  possibly  have  been  right  and  Mr.  Forster  wrong,  but  the  impu¬ 
tation  which  was  habitually  made  on  Forster  of  treachery  to  his 
own  party — an  imputation  which  his  honourable  reserve  prevented 
his  rebutting,  and  which  was  not  repelled  by  any  generous  vindi¬ 
cation  of  him  on  the  part  of  others — is  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
disclosure  which  Lord  Ripon’s  letter  presents  of  the  influences 
really  at  work  in  the  modification  of  the  Bill.  The  position  which 
Forster  attained  by  his  skilful  conduct  of  the  Education  Bill 
through  Parliament  was  recognized  by  his  admission  into  the 
Cabinet.  In  piloting  the  Ballot  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  he  showed  not  less  address  and  management.  He  had  be¬ 
come,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Ilartington,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
V  hen  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  political  leadership  in  1875 
the  choice  lay  between  Lord  Ilartington  and  Mr.  Forster.  Mainly 
under  the  influence  of  the  antipathy  which  Mr.  Forster’s  supposed 
backslidings  in  the  framing  of  the  Education  Bill  had  produced 
among  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Radicals  of  the  Birmingham 
school,  Lord  Ilartington  was  chosen.  Forster  retired  in  his 
favour,  “  not,”  as  he  says,  “  without  a  pang,  but  with  full  belief 
that  he  had  done  the  right  thing.” 

In  1880,  on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Mr.  Forster  was  desirous  of  filling  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  but  the  more  dangerous  and  important, 
though  technically  less  dignified,  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Forster 
accepted  it  with  the  chivalrous  loyalty  to  duty  which  he  showed 
throughout  his  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  since  he  became  a  convert  to 
Home  Rule  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  regret  for  the 
policy  of  Coercion  which  was  adopted  under  Mr.  Forster.  He 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  indirectly  to  disavow  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  most  important  measures  which  were  taken  and 
anything  more  than  a  formal  responsibility  for  them.  The  letters 
which  Mr.  Reid  publishes  shows  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  memory 
has  betrayed  him.  He  was  consulted  on  all  the  important  steps 
which  were  taken,  and  was  more  than  passively  acquiescent  in 
them.  The  man  who  has  during  the  last  two  years  become  the 
apologist  of  boycotting  and  of  the  National  League  wrote  to  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  following  terms  : — “  I  do  not,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“  see  why  legislation  should  mean,  necessarily,  only  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  We  are  now,  I  believe,  inquiring  whether 
the  law  allows,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  combination  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  rights.  If  it  does  not,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  we 
prosecute  ;  if  it  does,  why  may  not  the  law  be  brought  up  to  the 
proper  point  by  an  amending  Act  ?  ”  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  taken  credit  for  not  suppressing  the  Land 
League,  and  they  have  both  given  formal  acquittal  to  Mr.  Parnell 
of  participation  in  lawless  designs.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to 
Mr.  Forster  to  express  his  assent  to,  or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  cha¬ 
racteristically  preferred  to  put  it,  his  inability  “  to  dissent,  under 
the  circumstances,  from  the  series  of  propositions  by  which  you 
seek  to  connect  Parnell  and  Co.  with  the  prevailing  intimidation.” 
He  further  suggested,  describing  it  as  “  my  old  fancy,”  an  Autumn 
Session  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  League.  Again,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  4th  of  April,  1882,  the  very  month 
in  which  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty  were  commenced,  “  In  the  main  point,  namely,  the 
deadly  fight  with  the  social  revolution,  you  have  not  failed,  but 
are  succeeding.  Your  failure,  were  it  true,  is  our  failure,  and 
outrage,  though  a  grave  fact,  is  not  the  main  one.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  contends  that,  so  far  as  the  necessity  for  Coercion 
is  concerned,  outrage  is  the  sole  fact  which  has  to' be  taken  into 
account,  and  that  intimidation  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
violence  and  bloodshed  does  not  justify  exceptional  legislation. 

Mr.  Reid,  following  Mr.  Forster,  but  without  Mr.  Forster’s  excuse 
of  momentary  disappointment  and  excitement,  finds  the  source  of  the 
evils  which  the  Government  of  1880  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  year  of  the  Compen¬ 
sation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  Their  action,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
gave  Mr.  Parnell  at  least  an  excuse  for  the  device  of  boycotting 
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end  for  the  organized  intimidation  set  on  foot  by  the  Land 
League.  Only  by  these  extra  legal  measures,  as  they  are 
euphemistically  cailed,  was  it  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  evictions. 
Mr.  Reid,  however,  neglects  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
measure  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  later  stages  by 
majorities  which  showed  a  great  falling  off  from  the  numbers  by 
which  the  second  reading  was  carried.  It  did  not  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  bached  by  that  decisive  expression  of  opinion 
in  the  Lower  House  which  made  it  in  any  sense  a  matter 
of  moral  obligation  in  the  Peers  to  accept  a  measure  departing 
altogether  from  the  hitherto  received  principles  of  economical 
legislation.  He  admits  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  opposed  the 
Bill  after  its  modification  by  an  amendment  moved  by  the 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Parnell,  indeed,  denounced  it  in  its 
new  form  as  utterly  worthless,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
party  again  voted  for  it.  The  House  of  Lords  surely  cannot 
be  blamed  for  rejecting  a  measure  which  the  Irish  party  them¬ 
selves  disowned  and  refused  to  support,  and  which  in  its  later 
stages  was  carried  by  majorities  so  small  as  to  show  that  it  was 
not  backed  by  any  strong  force  even  of  Liberal  opinion.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Forster’s  retirement  from  the  Irish  Secretary¬ 
ship.  The  idea  that  he  was  forced  to  resign  by  intrigues  against 
him  in  the  Cabinet  is  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  state¬ 
ment  that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  the  notion  of 
Forster's  retirement  as  a  thing  desirable  had  never  crossed  the 
mind  of  one  of  his  colleagues.  A  few  weeks  before  Forster’s 
resignation  was  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  : — “  If  you  go,  and 
go  on  Irish  grounds,  surely  I  must  go  too.  At  the  winter  end  of 
1880  we  might  have  parted  for  cause  ;  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
now.”  Surely  these  things  are  enough  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  ungenerous  disclaimer  of  responsibility  for  Mr. 
Forster’s  Irish  policy  and  of  sympathy  with  it  is  a  hallucination  of 
memory  born  of  the  exigencies  of  iiis  subsequent  political  posi¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  need  of  conciliating  his  present  political 
allies. 

We  cannot  follow  the  course  which,  after  his  resignation,  Mr. 
Forster  took  as  an  independent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  during  the  first  Ministry 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  office  in 
February  1 886  Mr.  Forster  was  suffering  from  the  illness  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  died  three  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  and  explained  his  Home  Rule  scheme.  Mr.  Forster 
had,  however,  written  emphatic  protests  from  his  sick  chamber 
against  the  concession  to  Ireland  of  a  separate  Parliament  under 
any  conditions  whatsoever.  The  account  of  his  last  illness,  which 
Mrs.  Forster  has  contributed  to  these  volumes,  is  exceedingly  touch¬ 
ing.  He  was  greatly  moved  by  the  announcement  that  was  made 
to  him  that,  in  the  Friends’  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  prayers  for  his 
recovery  had  been  offered.  “  ‘  The  Church  of  my  fathers  has  not 
forgotten  me  !  ’  he  said,  bursting  into  tears.  lie  did  not  recover 
his  usual  calmness  for  some  time.”  Although  Mr.  Forster  had 
abandoned  all  the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  Quakers,  something 
of  the  old  Friend  adhered  to  him.  In  writing  to  members  of  the 
Society  to  which  he  had  once  belonged,  and  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife,  lie  always  used  what  Quakers  call  the  plain  speech.  That 
had  become  to  him  the  language  of  intimacy  and  affection.  He 
found  great  comfort  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  reci¬ 
tation  to  him  of  hymns.  “  After  1  had  repeated  several,”  Mrs. 
Forster  writes,  “  he  asked  me  to  kneel  down.  I  knelt  close  beside 
him,  and  he  began  to  pray  in  a  trembling  solemn  voice  like  one 
speaking  his  own  thoughts  to  One  unseen.  The  whole  burden 
and  heart  of  it  was,  ‘  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief.’ 
....  Towards  the  end  he  prayed,  ‘  Whether  Thou  art  pleased 
to  raise  me  up,  and  enable  me  to  serve  my  country  again,  or 
whether  my  work  in  Parliament  is  to  be  closed,  help  me  to  try 
and  serve  mv  country,  or  help  me  to  bear  it.’  ”  The  impression 
which  Mr.  Reid’s  biography  leaves  on  the  mind  is  that  of  the 
intense  reality  and  complete  sincerity  of  Forster’s  character.  He 
was  not  content  with  secondhand  impressions  or  knowledge.  As 
in  his  early  days  he  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  camlet¬ 
making  and  wool-sorting,  so,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  which  measures 
relating  to  the  public  health  were  referred,  he  presented  himself, 
during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  for  re-vaccination  by  one  of  the 
public  officers,  “patiently  waited  his  turn,  and  was  duly  operated 
upon  by  a  medical  man  who  was  wholly  ignorant  of  his  identity.” 
There  was  a  great  outcry  for  and  against  re-vaccination  at  the 
time.  The  conduct  of  medical  officers  in  the  treatment  of  the 
poorer  patients  had  been  assailed ;  and,  instead  of  depending 
upon  reports,  Forster  made  a  direct  personal  experiment.  The 
Ballot  was  in  use  at  School  Board  elections  before  it  was 
applied  to  political  constituencies,  and  Forster  visited  the  West¬ 
minster  polling-station  to  observe  minutely  its  operation  before 
introducing  the  measure  which  has  now  become  law.  In  like 
manner  he  studied  foreign  questions,  not  merely  in  newspapers 
and  blue-hooks,  but  in  foreign  countries.  He  aimed  always  at 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  facts.  Probably  no  statesman  of 
our  time  was  so  little  the  dupe  of  phrases  and  preconceptions. 
The  loss  which  England  has  sustained  in  his  death  is  greater 
than  the  privation  of  any  direct  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  to  his  count  ry  if  his  life  had  been  cont  inued.  England 
is  the  poorer  in  intellectual  and  moral  worth  through  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  what,  after  all  due  deductions  are  made,  remains  a 
high  and  noble  type  of  character. 


NOVELS* 

THE  anonymous  author  of  Fraternity  has  a  message  for  the 
human  race,  and  he  conveys  it  in  a  novel.  Both  the  novel 
and  the  message  deserve  criticism,  and  they  shall  have  it  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  the  novel  first.  It  is  a  very  poor  novel.  The  plot 
is  commonplace,  and  the  people  are  neither  attractive  nor  in¬ 
teresting.  Richard  Price,  of  Wales,  married  secretly,  and  begat 
Edmund  Price.  Richard  had  to  go  to  Australia,  leaving  his 
wife  and  son  behind.  When  he  was  gone  his  wife  died,  and  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  Edmund  was  dead  too.  So  he  married 
again  and  begat  Harold,  and  made  a  great  fortune.  Meanwhile 
Edmund  had  grown  up  as  a  foundling,  and  had  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  village  schoolmaster  and  an  apostle  of  fraternity.  He  had 
also  fallen  in  love  with  a  Welsh  girl  rejoicing  in  the  elegant 
name  of  Blodwen.  She  was  “a  little  piece  of  Nature,  throbbing 
responsive  to  every  tone  of  joy  or  pain  in  the  great  gamut  of 
existence,”  and  reciprocated  Edmund’s  unavowed  passion  with 
extreme  vehemence  and  unreserve.  Edmund  and  Harold  acci¬ 
dentally  met  each  other  prowling  on  a  mountain,  and  swore 
eternal  brotherhood,  without  knowing  that  they  were  really  half- 
brothers.  Their  love  affairs  got  mixed  up,  and  eventually  their 
relationship  was  discovered  and  everything  came  right.  Edmund 
deserves  a  double-first  among  the  heroes  of  the  year  as  a  bore 
and  as  a  prig.  He  preached  remorselessly,  for  pages  on  end,  to 
everybody  lie  met,  and  they  generally  liked  it.  The  author  backs 
him  up  like  this: — “With  a  sad  recurring  pain  Edmund  won¬ 
dered  in  those  first  bitter  days  why  we  should  be  thus  made,  with 
simple  human  hearts  capable  of  such  pure  earthly  happiness  if 
they  were  not  linked  to  insatiable  inexorable  souls,  with  infinite 
strivings  that  will  never  let  the  poor  hearts  rest,  that  strain  and 
stretch  the  bleeding  cords  till  they  break  in  agony,  and  the 
struggle  is  ended !  ”  Some  of  the  minor  characters,  to  whom  the 
author  has  evidently  devoted  great  attention,  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  bloated  aristocrat,  the  middle-aged  female  snob,  the 
high-souled  peasant,  and  so  on.  They  are  depicted  with  extreme 
crudeness  and  vehemence,  and  stand  to  their  respective  colours 
with  inhuman  absence  of  compromise.  The  language  of  the 
author,  without  being  specially  full  of  blunders,  is  neither  good 
nor  graceful. 

In  spite  of  all  these  defects,  the  moral  of  the  book,  if  not 
absolutely  original,  is  creditable,  and  forcibly  set  out.  It  is  that 
the  misfortunes  of  life  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  social 
and  political  reformers  would  abstain  from  troubling  their  heads 
about  liberty,  recognize  that  there  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  any 
such  thing  as  equality,  and  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the 
cultivation  of  fraternity.  The  odious  Edmund’s  favourite  illus¬ 
tration  is  that  the  attitude  of  human  beings  to  each  other  ought 
to  be  that  of  well-conducted  children  in  a  large  nursery,  where 
neither  liberty  nor  equality  exists  or  is  wanted.  The  following 
paragraphs  indicate  the  author's  application  of  his  doctrine  to 
exist  ing  problems : — 

Life  is  very  short ;  make  the  best  of  it  you  can.  You,  who  love  the 
poor,  who  influence  the  poor,  teach  them  not  that  the  rich  withhold  from 
them  their  rightful  heritage;  that  they  are  victims  of  injustice  because 
they  are  poor.  There  is  no  more  injustice  in  a  man’s  being  born  poor 
than  there  is  in  his  being  born  blind  or  lame.  It  is  very  hard ,  I  grant — 
think  not  that  I  do  not  feel  how  hard — but  call  it  not  unjust.  \Ye  have  no 
more  right,  to  be  all  equally  wealthy,  than  we  have  to  be  equally  healthy. 

Face  the  hardship  like  men,  and  you  will  see  it  is  no  such  terrible  one 
after  all.  The  worst  you  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  involves  a  life  of  con¬ 
tinuous  labour  for  one  set  of  men,  while  others  can  afford  to  be  idle  at  ease. 
To  which,  I  reply,  with  Edmund,  that  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
mankind  that  does  not  work,  and  that  that  small  proportion  must  be  living 
upon  money  earned  by  parents  or  ancestors,  which  it  would  be  a  crying 
injustice  to  force  them  to  share  with  you,  who  certainly  have  not  helped  to 
make  it. 

This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  well  put  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
two  volumes.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  is 
not  a  better  novel,  and  more  likely  to  attain  a  large  circulation 
where  it  might  do  good.  The  author’s  style  is  weakened  by  the 
excessive  use  of  italics. 

Except  for  the  usual  small  jokes  and  verbal  conceits  The 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge  is  considerably  below  Mr.  James  Ray n’s 
usual  standard.  The  squire  of  Mirbridge  was  a  splendid  but 
morose  and  unhealthy  person  called  Sir  Marmaduke  Trevor.  He 
had  been  away  from  his  patrimony  for  some  twenty  years,  and 
returned  accompanied  by  Lady  Trevor,  whom  he  had  married 
soon  after  his  departure,  and  their  sons,  Hugh  and  Charles.  The 
mystery,  which  Mr.  Payn  frankly  explains  to  the  reader  at  the 
outset  of  the  story,  was  about  her  ladyship,  and  it  was  not  of 
a  thrilling  kind.  Sir  Marmaduke’s  principal  subject  was  Mr. 
Thorne,  the  rector  of  Mirbridge,  and  he  had  two  daughters,  who, 
with  the  want  of  originality  so  often  and  so  painfully  obvious 
in  novels,  paired  off  with  the  two  young  Trevors.  Their  names 
were  Clara  and  Lucy.  The  story  consists  of  the  efforts  these 
two  young  ladies  made  to  capture  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the 
two  young  men,  the  success  which  attended  those  efforts,  and 
the  mutual  bearings  upon  each  other  of  the  mystery  and  the 
matrimony.  Both  pairs  of  lovers  were  admirably  suited  to  each 
other.  The  younger,  Charley  and  Lucy,  were  both  brainless, 
pretty,  more  than  usually  puerile,  and  free  from  all  serious  vice. 

*  Fraternity.  A  Romance.  Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 

The.  Mystery  of  Mirbridge.  By  James  Payn,  Author  of  “  Lost  Sir 
Massingberd,”  &c.  JLoudon :  Chatto  &  \Y  indus.  1888. 
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As  for  the  elder  pair,  Hugh  was  a  brute  and  a  sot,  and  deserved 
Clara  for  a  wife,  and  she  deserved  him  for  a  husband.  The 
mystery  turned  out  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  and  Clara, 
having  been  married  to  him  for  a  month,  in  which  time  she  had 
learnt  to  appreciate  his  character,  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  made 
the  most  of  it.  Before  she  was  married  she  was  a  prig  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  ferociously  virtuous  and  well-informed.  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Hugh,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
a  worthless  drunkard,  because  he  was  his  father’s  eldest  son. 
Eventually  she  did  marry  him,  in  order  to  spite  his  mother,  and 
found  his  company  even  more  disagreeable  than  she  had  expected. 
So  when  the  development  of  the  mystery  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  revenge  upon  him  she  took  it  with  savage  glee.  The  hapless 
man  was  sent  to  France,  even  as  Eccles  to  Jersey,  to  drink  him¬ 
self  to  death,  which  purpose  he  successfully  accomplished  in  three 
years.  We  hope,  and  considering  Hugh’s  character  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  though  Mr.  Payn  does  not  mention  it,  that  be¬ 
fore  or  during  his  sojourn  in  that  country  he  so  far  insisted  upon 
his  marital  rights  as  to  require  the  company  of  his  magnificent 
wife — one  of  her  offences  is  that  the  reader  is  much  bored  by 
accounts  of  her  physical  magnificence — for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  enable  him  to  give  her  a  thorough  good  beating.  She 
wanted  it  badly.  Mr.  Payn  tells  his  story  in  Mr.  Payn’s  own 
lively  but  not  pedantically  exact  language,  and  no  one  who  objects 
to  it  need  read  Mr.  Payn’s  novels.  He  should  not,  however,  have 
credited  Poet  Browning  with  the  line  “  Oh,  life  in  England  now 
that  April's  there.’’  It  is  interesting  as  showing  what  an  in¬ 
calculable  difference  can  be  made  in  a  line  of  poetry  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  short  ones,  and  in  that 
sense  Mr.  Payn’s  flatterers  might  call  it  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
Browning  or  anything  like  him.  On  the  whole,  The  Mystery  of 
Mirbridge  is  a  book  one  is  rather  glad  to  have  got  through. 

Vaia's  Lord,  or  the  lord  of  Vaia,  or  the  lord  whom  Miss  Yaia 
Temple  married,  is  a  decidedly  odd,  rather  interesting,  and 
always  within  an  ace  of  being  extremely  exasperating  person. 
Like  the  old  man  of  Hong  Kong,  he  never  did  anything  wrong. 
He  was  young,  single,  moderately  rich,  and  full  of  ideas,  upon 
and  up  to  which  he  always  acted,  the  result  being  that  he  lived 
a  life  of  incessant  enjoyment,  especially  after  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  a  bad  lot,  and  had  been  the  only  crumple  in 
Lord  Warrington’s  roseleaves,  fell  gallantly,  at  an  appropriate 
moment,  by  the  hand  of  one  burglar  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
killing  another.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  country  house  life  in 
the  story,  the  principal  feature  in  which  is  where  Lord 
Warrington  opens  his  heart  to  Vaia  on  painting  and  sculpture, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  On  such  occasions  he  explains  that  the 
truly  wise  man  (i.e.  he  himself)  always  spends  from  two  to 
four  hours  in  the  morning  reading  and  studying,  and  a  part  of 
the  evening  in  gambling,  for  “  I  aver  that  few  things  are  to 
compare  for  wholesomeness  with  moderate  intellectual  play.” 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Vaia  falls  madly  in  love 
with  this  favoured  nobleman  the  first  moment  she  sets  eyes 
on  him.  He  does  not  reciprocate  at  first,  and  even  when  he 
proposes  to  her  proceeds  to  “  define  both  [love  and  his  senti¬ 
ments  for  her]  very  clearly  and  in  few  words.”  He  explains 
that  to  be  properly  in  love  you  must  not  only  thoroughly  like 
and  appreciate  the  beloved  object,  but  also  “  super-add  ”  all  “  the 
admiration  and  mere  passion”  which  distinguish  ordinary  from 
mere  platonic  affection.  He  points  out  that  he  likes  her  very 
much,  but  does  not  yet  super-add,  and  he  doubts  if  he  ever  will. 
She  accepts  him  on  these  terms,  and  the  speculation  answers,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  story  she  falls  ill,  nearly  dies,  and  recovers, 
whereupon  he  super-adds,  and  all  is  well.  In  the  early  stages  of 
this  one-sided  amour  a  slight  complication  arises  from  the  fact 
of  Vaia  being  engaged  to  a  pleasing  lunatic  (who  does  super¬ 
add  with  such  vigour  that  it  produces  paroxysms).  After  being 
kindly  but  firmly  jilted,  this  young  gentleman  recovered,  and, 
like  the  Master  of  Trinity  of  profane  verse,  “finally  took  to 
divinity.”  The  story  also  contains  a  rather  nice,  though  absurd, 
little  girl  called  Marion.  She  loved  the  blameless  peer’s  sinful 
brother,  and  he  was  waiting  to  elope  with  her  when  he  slew  the 
burglar  and  fell  to  the  other  burglar’s  bullet.  So  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  lunatic. 


FEMALE  KINSHIP  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.* 

EVERY  ONE  who  remembers  to  have  read  ancient  history 
in  his  youth  will  remember  also  the  disgust  with  which  he 
learned  of  the  Ptolemies  that  they  married  their  own  sisters. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  late  John  McLennan’s  books  and 
other  recent  works  on  the  subject,  most  people  looked  on  the 
Ptolemaic  custom  as  little  better  than  a  brutal  aberration,  per¬ 
haps  connected  with  some  degrading  superstition.  But  calm 
and  dispassionate  investigation  puts  a  very  different  complexion 
on  this  and  many  other  curiosities  of  history.  The  new  world  of 
historical  reading  which  is  so  rapidly  being  overrun  in  cuneiforms 
and  hieroglyphs  reveals  new  examples  for  the  confirmation  or 
the  refutation  of  old  theories.  The  doctrine,  law,  or  custom  of 
female  kinship  in  a  highly  civilized  state  like  the  Egypt  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  survival  from  a  primitive 
age  and  as  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  country.  But  little 
was  known  as  to  the  marriage  law  in  the  more  remote  periods  of 

*  A  Season  in  Egupt,  1887.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  London : 
Field  Sc  Tuer.  1888. 


Egyptian  history ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  asks  for  information  in 
his  Custom  and  Myth.  “  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stronger  peoples,  like  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites,  ever  passed 
through  a  stage  of  culture  in  which  female,  not  male,  kinship 
was  chiefly  recognized  ?  ”  Elsewhere  he  extends  this  inquiry  to 
Egypt.  \Ve  find  the  monuments  of  married  couples  among  the 
most  ancient  remains,  though  we  know  very  little  about  the  rules 
and  restrictions  of  married  life  at  that  remote  period,  perhaps 
nearly  six  thousand  years  ago.  Evidence  on  the  subject  is,  how¬ 
ever,  gradually,  if  slowly,  coming  in;  and  the  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  throw  considerable 
light  on  it.  The  answer  to  Mr.  Lang’s  question,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Egypt,  may  be  found  in  sections  10  and  11  of  Mr. 
Petrie’s  Season  in  Egypt.  This  passage  contains  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complete  summary  of  the  results  that  has  yet 
been  made  public.  Mr.  Petrie  is  no  theorist.  He  deals  only  in 
hard  facts,  and  leaves  it  to  others  to  make  use  of  them ;  but  the 
facts  here  gathered  seem  to  offer,  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Lang’s 
questions,  this  simple  statement : — The  Egyptians  not  only  passed 
through  a  stage  in  which  female  kinship  was  the  rule,  but  they 
continued  in  that  stage  from  the  most  remote  period  of  which 
we  know  anything  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  in  Manetho  some  attempt  to  account  for 
this  usage.  The  third  king  of  the  second  dynasty — Baneter,  or 
Binothris — is  said  to  have  ordained  that  women  might  inherit 
the  crown.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  usage  of  female  kin¬ 
ship  had  long  been  established,  but  that  possibly  no  case  of  a 
queen  actually  reigning,  as  well  as  transmitting  the  crown,  had 
so  far  occurred. 

About  the  year  3500  B.c.  there  died  at  Memphis  a  lady  whose 
name  was  Mertitefs — a  name  almost  exactly  translated  by 
“  Cleopatra” — and  Mertitefs  was  buried  among  the  pyramids  in  a 
tomb  specially  excavated  for  her,  and  inscribed  with  all  her  titles. 
She  was,  it  appears,  first  the  wife  of  King  Seneferu,  and  then  of 
King  Chufu,  whom  we  know  best  as  Cheops.  Finally  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  devoted  to  a  third  Pharaoh,  the  builder  of  the  second 
pyramid,  Kliafra.  We  know  that  Seneferu  had  sons ;  we  know 
that  Cheops  had  sons ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Cheops  was  not 
the  son  of  Seneferu,  and  equally  certain  that  Khafra  was  not  the  son 
of  Cheops.  How  then  was  the  crown  transmitted  ?  The  answer  is 
given  in  the  titles  of  Mertitefs,  and  in  the  ascertained  fact  that 
the  pyramids  of  the  second  rank  at  Gizeh — small  as  pyramids  but 
enormous  as  tombs — are  those  of  queens  and  princesses.  The 
throne  of  Huni  went  to  Seneferu  by  marriage  with  Mertitefs,  and 
was  transmitted  at  his  death  to  Cheops  ;  and,  no  doubt,  Khafra 
married  a  daughter  of  Mertitefs,  whether  by  Seneferu  or  Cheops 
does  not  appear,  and  left  sons  and  probably  daughters,  one  of 
whom  would  be  the  wife,  possibly  the  mother,  of  the  next  king. 
This  is  not  conjecture.  Every  discovery  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
simple  and  reasonable  view  of  the  facts  known.  Mr.  Petrie  now 
carries  the  matter  several  steps  further.  After  remarks  on  the 
title  “  Lady  of  the  House,”  which  occurs  very  frequently,  and 
seems  to  denote  a  “  dowager,”  an  endowed  widow,  he  goes  on  to 
show  that  at  all  periods  the  inscriptions  trace  relationship  on  the 
mother’s,  not  on  the  father’s,  side.  “  The  parental  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  man  was  by  his  mother’s  name.”  Fathers  are  some¬ 
times  separately  commemorated,  especially  when  they  held  high 
office  ;  but  as  links  in  the  genealogical  chain  are  ignored.  Air. 
Petrie  gives  several  sets  of  inscriptions  relating  to  families;  in 
one  set  “  the  mother  is  commemorated  and  repeatedly  named,  the 
father  is  never  mentioned ;  the  mother’s  mother  is  named  also.” 
In  another  and  much  more  extensive  series  “  there  is  not  a  single 
husband  mentioned  among  over  twenty  wives.”  At  El  Kab, 
under  the  eleventh  dynasty,  Palieri  commemorates  “  his  father, 
wife’s  father,  brothers,  and  sons,”  but  no  other  male  relations ; 
yet  he  names  the  daughters  of  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  his 
mother.  The  list  which  exists  of  the  priestesses  of  Amen  at 
Thebes  shows  a  long  chain  of  female  succession.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  only  legitimate  succession  was  through  the  female 
line.  Mr.  Petrie  thus  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  sister  marriage,  “  which  was  begun  in  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  fully  carried  out  in  the  eighteenth  and  later  dynasties.” 
This,  we  venture  to  think,  is  new  light  on  a  very  interesting  and 
obscure  subject.  In  the  hands  of  the  modern  school  of  students 
of  folklore  it  should  be  valuable.  When  Ptolemy  married 
Cleopatra  he  obeyed  the  same  law  which  fifteen  centuries  before 
had  obliged  Thothmes  to  marry  Hatshepsu. 


MEMOIRS  OF  BIDEL.* 

THAT  the  lion  is  little  more  than  a  gigantic  cat  is  a  view 
supported  by  naturalists,  travellers,  and  tamers,  and  the 
praises  lavished  upon  this  lordly  beast  for  “  dauntless  courage  ” 
and  “  merciful  forbearance  ”  are  now  regarded  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  category  of  pretty  phrases  than  of  well-founded 
facts.  That  the  lion  is  tameable  without  recourse  to  whip  or 
revolver  has  been  shown  by  the  experiences  of  Henri  Martin, 
and  once  he  is  tamed,  the  striking  circumstance  that  the  wild  cat 
is  so  aggressive  and  the  tame  cat  so  confiding  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain  results  that  have  puzzled  so  many  in  the  menageries  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  occasional  “  rancune  ”  of  the  lion,  when, 
after  a  long  spell  of  tractability,  he  turns  upon  his  master  and 
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sometimes  rends  him — which  has  been  called  caprice — is  no 
doubt  an  instinctive  periodical  return  to  the  natural  state,  a 
phenomenon  common  to  all  animals  and  to  man.  The  fact  is  the 
“  dauntless  courage  ”  of  the  lion,  like  the  courage  of  the  cat,  is 
the  courage  of  timidity — a  contradictory  expression,  yet  none  the 
less  a  true  one ;  for  both  animals  face  their  betters  through  fear 
and  retreat  when  opportunity  favours  escape.  It  is  a  kind  of 
moral  courage,  like  man’s,  and  would  seem  to  come  of  a  rapid 
apprehension  that  to  turn  tail  is  to  be  pierced  or  shot.  The 
true  principle  of  taming  then  would  seem  to  be  to  approach  the 
lion  without  revolver  or  whip,  as  Henri  Martin  did ;  to  gradu¬ 
ally  gain  the  beast’s  confidence,  without  giving  cause  for  that 
timidity  which  expresses  itself  in  subtle  and  rapid  attack.  Those 
dompteurs,  however,  who  have  relied  on  non-aggressive  methods 
for  their  success  have  not  been  wholly  successful,  or,  at  any  rate, 
have  not  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  their  calling.  Still,  those 
who,  like  Martin,  have  trusted  to  the  fascination  of  the  eye,  and 
to  the  roping  of  the  legs — representing  to  the  untamed  lion  a 
mysterious  invulnerability  against  the  grip  of  his  sharp  teeth  and 
retractile  claws — can  show  a  less  ugly  record  of  “  Sgratigmtres  ” 
than  those  who  have  more  vainly  pinned  their  faith  to  the  report 
of  pistols  and  crack  of  whips. 

M.  Bidel’s  Memoires  (Tun  Dompteur,  though  rich  in  adventures, 
are  wanting  in  revelations  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  dominion  over  his  “  sujets.”  His  pages,  it  must  bo  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  more  interesting  than  many  fictions,  and  the  story  of 
his  career  carries  with  it  amoral  that  entitles  him  to  a  niche  in 
the  gallery  of  Dr.  Smiles ;  but  a  little  less  detail  as  to  his  triumphs 
over  audiences,  and  a  little  more  detail  as  to  his  ascendency  over 
wild  beasts,  would  have  been  acceptable.  Bidel  did  not  spring 
from  generations  of  showmen.  His  father  was  a  farm  labourer 
of  adventurous  spirit  who  abandoned  the  field  for  the  road,  and, 
after  some  experiences  as  an  itinerant  panoramist  in  the  noisy 
Petit  Caporal  days,  saved  enough  to  set  up  a  menagerie  of  his 
own.  On  one  of  his  journeys  he  was  crushed  under  the  cara¬ 
van  wheels.  Bidel  was  then  but  five.  His  widowed  mother 
soon  fell  into  the  toils  of  a  designing  Italian — a  kind  of  Mr. 
Murdstone — married  him,  and  gave  him  for  dowry  her  late  hus¬ 
band’s  menagerie.  The  stepfather  growing  jealous  of  the  young 
dompteur's  triumphs,  Bidel  ran  away.  His  adventures  with 
a  travelling  quack,  in  whose  service  he  seems  to  have  displayed 
a  genuine  talent  for  oratory  of  the  Melchior  order,  and  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  custodian  and  interpreter  of  a  waxwork  exhibition, 
are  amusing  and  naturally  told.  But  impassive  figures  of  wax 
are  not  fit  company  for  lion-tamers,  and  he  yearned  for  the  perils 
of  the  cage.  He  was  in  love,  too,  and  his  desire  for  distinction 
was  strong.  He  joined  a  troupe  ;  but  the  beasts  would  seem  to 
have  reminded  him  of  the  frigid  inmates  of  the  waxworks,  to 
have  accommodated  themselves  too  kindly  to  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  to  have  simulated  ferocity,  to  have  shown  their  teeth  by 
rote.  At  any  rate,  he  wras  not  satisfied.  Danger  was  what  Bidel 
sought — the  kind  of  danger  that  would  bring  out  into  fierce  light 
the  courage  that  was  in  him — a  courage,  as  he  himself  admits, 
based  on  vanity,  the  love  of  admiration  and  applause.  PtSzon, 
when  asked  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  lions,  ridiculed  the  notion. 
Bidel  records  as  his  only  fear  that  of  appearing  ridiculous. 

Oui,  j’avais  peur  d’avoir  1’air  ridicule  ou  godiche.  Ma grande  vanite  me 
tenait.  Une  vanitd  virile  que  je  lie  rdpudie  pas.  Une  vanite  qui  coute 
clier  quelque  fois  et  h  laquelle  cependant  on  est  heureux  d’avoir  obe'i.  Cest 
la,  e’est  dans  cette  absence  de  pe'rils,  que  je  revai  de  perils  h  clierclier.  Idee 
d’enfant !  Soit.  Cette  idee  d’enfant  ra’n  poursuivi.  Le  sauvage  me  sdduit. 
L’apprivoisd  m’ecceure.  La  bntaille  de  la  volonte,  malgrd  des  dgratignures, 
a  ses  clmrmes.  Je  le  devinais  dans  mes  tourndes  faciles,  et  je  possddais 
tout  mon  plan  k ddvelopper,  i\  accomplir.  Voyant  la  bete  domptde,  je  songeais 
sans  cesse  la  bete  indomptable. 

A  superb  chance  of  dominating  the  indomitable  came  to  him  quite 
early  in  his  career.  A  tiger  named  Athir  escaped  just  before 
the  performance  opened,  scattering  the  assembled  audience  in  all 
directions,  sending  them  in  search  of  refuge  to  tree-tops,  house¬ 
tops,  and  into  houses  not  their  own.  It  is  one  thing  to  beard  a 
tiger  in  his  den  ;  another  to  fight  him  unarmed  in  the  open  air. 
But  Bidel  was  quite  equal  to  this  unexpected  call  upon  his  skill 
and  courage ;  he  experienced  “  l’emotion  de  l’adolescent  a  son 
premier  duel  ”  ;  his  only  misgiving  appears  to  have  been  whether 
lie  would  prove  worthy  of  himself  and  those  waiting  open- 
mouthed  for  the  coming  fray.  Presently  a  timid  looker-on 
mustered  courage  to  half  open  a  window,  and  to  announce  in 
whispers  the  whereabouts  of  the  escaped  beast.  The  “  tigre 
royal  ”  was  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  deserted  locksmith’s  shop. 
Into  this  “  gouffre  d’ombre  ”  Bidel  flung  himself ;  and,  having 
become,  as  lie  says,  familiar  with  its  obscurity,  he  espied  the 
crouching  Athir  in  the  act  of  springing,  with  foaming  mouth  and 
burning  eye.  The  situation  was  what  is  called  critical — it  was 
simply  a  question  of  who  should  spring  first,  tiger  or  man.  Bidel 
happily  took  the  initiative,  and  bounded  upon  his  prey.  There 
was  a  tremendous  tussle — there  were  foamings,  flashings,  bowl¬ 
ings — but  the  dompteur  triumphed.  Bidel  seized  the  tiger  by  the 
skin  of  his  hack,  and,  lifting  him  on  his  loins,  thus  bore  his  heavy 
burden  in  triumph  to  his  cage — a  feat,  it  must  bo  confessed,  not 
easy  to  realize,  much  less  to  achieve. 

Of  his  famous  encounter  with  the  African  lion  Sultan  lie  gives 
a  detailed  account ;  and  the  story  he  tells  of  how,  after  being 
nearly  killed  by  that  powerful  beast — the  surgeons  counted 
seventeen  wounds — he  yearned  on  his  bed  of  sickness  to  yet  prove 
his  mastery  ;  and  of  how  as  a  convalescent  he  did  finally  triumph, 
but  at  the  cost  of  becoming  paralysed,  shows  him  for  a  dompteur 


of  the  true  type.  To  the  charge  of  cruelty  at  that  time  made 
against  him  he  says : — “  Le  metier  de  dompteur  n’implique  pas 
la  haine  des  animaux.  Tout  au  contraire.  Yous  trouveriez 
difficilement  un  dompteur  qui  n’adorat  ses  pensionnaires.”  It  is 
clear  from  these  Memoires  that  Bidel  is  one  of  these  ;  but  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  has  trusted  more  to  his  personal  strength  and 
to  the  use  of  the  whip  than  to  the  thousand  and  one  pains¬ 
takings  which  the  word  apprivoiser  should  imply.  This  narrative 
records  a  remarkable  career  and,  in  a  manner,  creditable  to  the 
writer,  who,  if  he  dwells  with  pride  and  gusto  on  his  power  and 
his  success,  speaks  frankly  and  unflinchingly  of  his  failures  and 
his  faults.  There  is  more  than  one  of  Bidel’s  exploits  on  the 
details  of  which  we  should  have  liked  to  dwell,  especially  on 
those  which  occurred  in  Italy  and  Spain,  which  redound  to  his 
credit  both  as  a  dompteur  ■  of  lions  and  of  men.  Like  the  lion- 
tamer  of  fiction,  Bidel  lias  not  been  free  from  the  morbid  watcher 
for  his  death.  In  his  case  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an  English  lady, 
who,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  almost  spoiled  his  chances  of 
marriage  by  her  apparent  devotion,  until  it  was  explained  that 
she  was  a  harmless  widow,  indulging  in  the  prospective  recrea¬ 
tion  of  being  present  when  “  Monsieur  would  be  eaten.”  She 
did  not  altogether  wait  in  vain,  for  sure  enough  there  she  was 
when  years  afterwards  Sultan  inflicted  the  seventeen  wounds. 


BOOKS  IN  SEVENTEENTII-CENTURY  LITERATURE.* 

MR.  FURNESS’S  Variorum  ShaTcespeare  has  so  long  esta¬ 
blished  its  reputation  that  there  is  comparatively  little  left 
to  say  about  a  new  volume,  unless  there  is  space  for  a  dissertation 
considerable  enough  to  embrace  the  subject  matter  as  well  as 
the  editorial  handling  of  the  volume  itself.  With  Mr.  Furness’s 
individual  opinions  on  individual  points  one  may,  no  doubt, 
agree  or  disagree  as  always.  But  the  very  nature  of  his 
plan  leads  him  less  to  express  individual  opinions  than  to  accu¬ 
mulate  and  dispose  for  use  the  opinions  of  others,  and  the  large 
mass  of  positive  information  which,  however  it  may  differ  in 
value,  is  information  and  not  opinion.  Nor  is  his  general  com- 
mentatorial  position,  which  he  has  once  more  formulated  in  the 
preface  to  this  Merchant  of  Venice,  fairly  disputable.  It  is  that 
•while  any,  even  the  cheapest  and  most  uncritical,  “  Shakspeare  ” 
is  sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  Shakspeare 
himself,  the  plays  are  worth  all  the  elaborate  study  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  them,  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  that  study, 
attention  to  the  work  of  forerunners  in  it  is  not  superfluous. 
This  we  certainly  cannot  deny ;  and  we  only  wish  the  com¬ 
mentators  whom  Mr.  Furness  cites  had  been  oftener  animated 
with  his  own  spirit. 

In  a  list  of  the  commentators  glanced  at  in  the  sentence  just 
written,  Mr.  David  Maclaclilan’s  latest  work  would  have  far 
from  the  lowest  place.  In  his  general  exposition  of  Ilamlet  he 
is  mildly  certain  that  the  play  is  an  allegory  on  the  fate  of 
Essex.  As  for  particulars  he  is  equally  positive  that  the  Second 
Quarto  was  printed  from  Shakspeare’s  own  MS.  lie  knows 
the  “  post-Skakspearian  ”  insertions  in  the  Folio  “  like  his  hand.” 
He  can  see  sense  in  such  sheer  nonsense  as  “co-mart.”  He 
knows  that,  if  Ophelia  had  said  “  holy  vows,”  she  would  have 
been  “  glosing  about  her  lover’s  vows  ”  and  “  already  lost.”  Ilis 
note  about  the  “dram  of  eale”  and  a  paper  mill  at  Dartford 
is  staggering  even  from  a  commentator  on  Hamlet.  In  his  note 
on  “  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed  ”  he  apparently  does  not  know 
what  “  sate  ”  means,  nor  has  he  the  least  notion  of  the  drift  of 
the  passage.  lie  has  capped  the  climax  of  absurdity  yet  reached 
by  any  one  on  “tickle  of  the  sear”  by  explaining  as  a  “cough” 
what  Shakspeare  calls  a  laugh.  And,  lastly,  he  is  sure  that 
when  Shakspeare  made  Hamlet  thirty  he  meant  a  reference  to 
Essex,  who  was  thirty-three. 

*  Variorum  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  II.  II.  Furness.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippincott.  1888. 

Hamlet.  Edited  by  D.  Maclaclilan  :  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1S88. 
The  Bankside  Shakespeare — 1.  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindsor.  Edited 
by  Appleton  Morgan.  New  York  :  N.Y.  Shakespeare  Society.  London  : 
Triibner.  1888. 
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The  various  editions  of  plays  of  Shakspeare  which  follow  re¬ 
quire  no  very  lengthy  mention,  though  most  of  them  have  good 
points  of  their  own.  The  “Bankside”  is  a  handsome  literatim 
reprint  of  the  earliest  issues ;  its  prefatory  matter  reappears  in 
effect,  if  not  textually,  in  the  editor’s  volume  of  Shakspearian 
Essays,  to  be  noticed  presently.  The  “  Variant,”  also  of 
American  origin,  is  another  of  similar  kind,  but  still  more 
minutely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  text  criticism.  We  have 
before  now  commended  as  not  unlikely  to  be  useful  Messrs. 
Whitaker’s  German-English  parallel  editions.  Here  are  four 
more  of  them.  We  can  think  no  better  of  the  special  feature  of 
Mr.  Dawson’s  editing — the  indication,  that  is  to  say,  of  syllables 
which  he  supposes  to  be  mute  by  italics — than  we  did  previously. 
But  in  a  temperate  enough  remonstrance  with  us  he  seems  to 
miss  one  point.  The  plan  is  not  only  ugly,  but  arbitrary  and 
useless;  because  we  can  never  know  whether  the  contractions  and 
apostrophic  omissions  which  Mr.  Dawson  mainly  tries  to  repro¬ 
duce  or  indicate  by  his  italics  represent  the  author's  intention, 
or  the  actor’s  habit,  or  merely  the  caprice  or  custom  of  the 
printers. 

In  adding  Peele  to  his  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
Mr.  Bullen  has  done  a  service  only  less  than  in  the  case  of 
Middleton.  1  lie  author  of  David  and  Bethsabe  is,  indeed,  acces¬ 
sible,  which  Middleton  is  not,  in  an  edition  kept  in  print  at  a 
moderate  price  ;  but  it  is  one  excessively  cumbrous  to  the  hand 
and  not  over-handsome  to  the  eyes  in  respect  of  tvpe.  In  these 
respects  the  present  issue  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Mr. 
Bullen’s  editing  is  as  usual  judicious  and  sufficient.  In  par¬ 
ticular  he  has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  get  into  intelligible  form 
Edward  I.,  one  of  the  most  chaotic  pieces  of  printing  to  be  found 
even  in  the  chaos  of  Elizabethan  typography.  “  That  chare  is 
chared,”  in  Peele’s  own  words  ;  and  we  can  hardly  pay  Mr.  Bullen 
a  better  compliment  than  by  saying  that  we  are  extremely  glad 
that  it  fell  to  his  lot,  and  not  to  ours,  to  be  the  char-man.  In 
the  critical  part  of  his  Introduction  we  may,  of  course,  amicably 
differ  with  him  here  and  there,  as  in  thinking  rather  less  well  of 
the  Old  Wives'  Tale  and  a  good  deal  better  of  David  and  Bethsabe ; 
but  that  is  no  matter.  We  think  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
taken  a  judicious  view  of  the  autobiographic  value  of  the 
Villonesque  Jests  of  Georye  Peele  in  supposing  some  at  least  of 
the  details  to  be  accurate,  though  much  of  the  general  matter 
may  be  “  stock.”  What  is  known  of  the  author  of  much  charming 
and  far  too  little  known  verse  Mr.  Bullen  has  put  together  very 
well,  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  his  humorous  and  charitable 
borrowing  of  a  well-known  story  (though  he  ought  to  know  that 
it  makes  some  good  people  frantic  to  show  knowledge  of  anything 
or  expect  knowledge  of  any  kind  from  them).  “  But  he  died  a 
long  time  ago,  and  possibly  Meres  was  misinformed.”  But  the 
principal  thing  is,  of  course,  that  here  is  the  work  of  Peele  him¬ 
self  accessible,  comfortably  and  agreeably,  with  its  clothes  brushed 
and  its  face  .washed,  and  all  fit  for  company.  And  very  pleasant 
company  it  is.  Mr.  Bullen,  like  every  one  else  who  lias  studied 
Peele’s  work,  has  been  struck  bv  the  contrast  between  the  tra¬ 
ditional  reprobateness  of  the  author’s  reputation  and  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  his  literary  work,  though  it  is  never  goody  or  oppressively 
proper — as,  for  instance,  Daniel’s  is.  In  general  poetical  talent 
Peele  seems  to  us  to  rank  next  to  Marlowe  among  “  those  before 
Shakspeare  ” ;  and,  though  he  had  little  idea  of  making  a  play,  he 
had  an  admirable  notion  of  writing  verse  to  put  in  it  when  it 
was  made.  Also  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  humourist ;  and,  if 
we  had  nothing  but  his  plays  and  poems,  we  should  certainly  not 
refuse  him  the  title  of  a  gentleman,  though  Mr.  Bullen,  like  other 
people,  is  dreadfully  angry  with  him  for  taking  away  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Eleanor  of  Castille.  In  this  point,  we  must  admit,  Peele 
was  something  peccant ;  but  then,  to  turn  the  tables  on  Mr. 
Bullen,  “  she  died  a  long  time  ago !  ” — quite  as  long  before 
Peele  as  Peele  before  our  time. 

The  editors  of  the  “  Mermaid  Series  ”  have  made  such  good 
diligence  that,  though  no  very  long  time  has  passed  since  we  last 
noticed  it,  four  new  volumes  have  been  added.  Of  Webster 
Tourneur,  and  Ford  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  Mr! 
Havelock  Ellis,  though  perhaps  a  little  lofty  in  his  estimate  of 
Ford,  has  been  judiciously  laconic  in  expressing  it.  Mr.  Ward 
has,  like  his  predecessor  who  edited  Congreve,  quoted  Macaulay 
whole  on  Wycherley ;  but,  unlike  that  predecessor,  has  added 
some  careful  notes  of  his  own  qualifying  the  Macaulayan  exao-n-e- 
ration.  Perhaps  the  miscellany  volume,  which  opens  with 'The 
stately  declamation  of  the  anonymous  Tragedy  of  Nero,  and  also 
contains  Porter’s  charming  comedy  of  the  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon— nearest  of  all  the  productions  of  the  di  niinores  to  the 
Shakspeare  of  the  Merry  Wives— Day’s  Parliament  of  Bees  and 
Humour  out  of  Breath,  and  Field’s  lively  Woman  is  a  Weather¬ 
cock,  with  its  palinode  Amends  for  Ladies,  is  the  most  welcome 
volume  of  all.  For,  except  to  students  who  have  fair  libraries 
of  their  own,  these  casual  minor  authors  and  plays — attainable 
for  the  most  part,  only  in  bulky  collections — are  practically  un- 
attainable,  and  mostly  unknown.  Yet  who  shall  talk  of  known 
or  unknown  when  we  can  faithfully  repeat  this  conversation 
between  two  members,  and  not  junior  members,  of  a  certain 
University  overheard  in  a  railway  carriage  anent  one  of  these 
very  volumes?  1st  M.  “This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  Webster’s 
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Plays,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  2nd  M.  “  Webster  ?  Who’s  Webster  ?  ” 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  a  light  of  the  New  York  Shakspeare 
Society,  is  very  like  a  light  of  our  own  Shakspeare  Society  proper 
only  that,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  wears  his  rue  with  a  difference’ 
and  when  he  changes  it  (which  he  frankly  admits  that  he  does 


not  seldom)  effects  the  change  with  a  festive  gaiety  worthy  of  a 
young  and  light-hearted  nation.  “  William  Shakspeare  dearly 
loved  a  lord,  he  begins ;  and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style, 
lor  the  rest,  he  appears  to  have  no  very  fixed  principles  or 
ideas,  except  that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  a  lawyer.  But 
he  is  no  Baconite,  puts  Mr.  Donnelly  on  a  level  with  Dr. 
Furnivall,  and  roundly  abuses  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
“  aesthetic  ”  critics,  who  appear  to  include  anybody,  from  Professor 
Dowden  to  Mr.  Fleay — the  latter  of  whom  we  should  have  thought 
as  little  aesthetic  as  may  be.  Like  most  commentators,  he  is  a  very 
great  deal  better  in  pulling  down  than  in  building  up.  And,  like 
at  least  too  many  of  them,  he  might  with  great  advantage  extend 
his  knowledge  of  English  literature  generally.  One  rubs  one’s 
eyes  at  the  statement  that  All  for  Love  is 'a  “burlesque”  on 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  but  certain  other  statements  about  Dryden’s 
work  in  the  same  context  explain  its  origin  as  being  simple  igno¬ 
rance.  Now,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a 
man  not  to  have  read  any  particular  book  or  author,  for 
literature,  like  art,  is  very  long.  But  then  he  should  not  talk  as 
if  he  had. 

The  late  Dr.  Ingleby’s  “Century”  and  other  contributions  to 
Shakspearian  literature  showed  him  as  one  of  the  sanest  of  a  set 
of  Shakspearians,  among  whom  sanity  is  not  always  the  strongest 
note.  His  miscellaneous  Essays  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
are  frequently  interesting,  if  always  a  little  amateurish,  and  some¬ 
times  quite  uncritical.  The  most  valuable  is  an  impartial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Bacon  craze,  written  before  its  recent  inroad. 

Tr‘  y* ■  T-  Brooke,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  Giles  Fletcher’s- 
Christ's  Victory,  would  appear  to  be  one  of  those  very  rare  persons 
who  hide  lights  under  bushels  instead  of  representing  farthing 
candles  as  loo-candle-power  lamps.  No  one  would  guess  from 
the  mere  title  of  his  book  or  from  its  appearance  in  a  purely 
theological  series  the  amount  of  interesting  and  out-of-the-way 
literary  matter  which  it  contains.  Christ's  Victory,  though  over- 
luscious  and  oyer-mannered,  is  no  doubt  a  very  fine  poem  ;  but  it 
is  fairly  accessible  already  in  Dr.  Grosart’s  edition,  and  in  the 
great  collections  of  British  poets.  The  other  poems,  however, 
which  Mr.  Brooke  has  appended  are  almost  without  exception 
very  rare,  and  many  of  them  will  he  quite  new  even  to  well-read 
students.  They  range  from  quite  early  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
pieces  to  those  splendid  “  Primer"  hymns,  the  attribution  of  which 
to  Dryden  has  been  more  than  once  discussed  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  they  present  indisputably  the  freshest,  and  not  the 
least  interesting,  sheaf  of  sacred  verse  that  has  been  gathered  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Quick,  the  editor  of  an  extremely  handsome  reprint  of  the 
“Positions”  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  successively  Head-master  for 
many  years  of  Merchant  Taylors’  and  St.  Paul’s  Schools  in  the 
days  of  Eliza  and  our  James,  takes,  we  think,  too  high  a  view  of 
his  author,  and  is  apparently  prejudiced  by  Mulcaster’s  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  some  modern  educational  fads.  We  cannot  a<ree  with 
him  that  there  is  anything  very  remarkable  in  Mulcaster’s  recom¬ 
mendations  to  cultivate  the  vulgar  tongue,  considering  that 
Cheke,  Wilson,  Ascham,  and  others  had  long  preceded  him  in 
this  direction ;  while  even  the  partiality  of  an  editor  and  redis¬ 
coverer  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  result  of  this  cultivation  in 
Mulcaster’s  own  case  was  a  very  vile  English  style  indeed.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  old  person,  in  whom  some  have  seen 
the  original  of  the  Ilolofernes  of  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  who,  in 
his  forty  or  fifty  years  of  schoolmastering,  acquired  a  reputation 
for  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  education  which  ranks  him 
with  Udall,  Busby,  and  Keate,  had  some  wide  and  liberal  views 
on  his  art,  especially  in  reference  to  the  education  of  girls.  He 
seems  to  us  as  inferior  to  Ascham  in  judgment  as  in  style  ;  but 
he  is  valuable  and  interesting  enough  to  Elizabethan  students 
even  if  he  be  not  quite  so  “  unknown  ”  to  them  as  Mr.  Quick 
thinks.  The  book  could  hardly  have  been  better  produced  ;  but 
Mr.  Quick’s  modest  and  interesting  appendix  might  have  been 
not  without  advantage,  supplemented  by  notes  on  the  text. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Etherege  (the  original  authoritv 
for  the  ugly  “  Ethererfge  ”  is  anything  but  conclusive,  and 
tradition  establishes  the  more  elegant  form)  was  much  wanted 
ami  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  material  form 
(if  this  be  not  a  bull)  of  that  which  Mr.  Nimmo  has  published. 
Although  not  of  the  first  interest  or  importance,  “gentle  George”" 
is  well  up  in  the  second  rank,  and  only  ill  luck  and  injustice 
combined  could  have  excluded  him  from  the  consecrated  group. 
of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  &  Co.  Indeed,  he  has  a  better  "right 
there  than  Farquhar,  who,  though  a  much  stronger  dramatist 
than  Etherege,  is  of  a  distinctly  later  type— eighteenth  century, 
not  seventeenth.  For  Etherege  himself  we  do  not  grant  him 
the  primacy— or,  rather,  initiation— of  the  school  to  the  same 
extent  as  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr.  Verity  do;  but  he  created  in 
Dorimant  perhaps  its  most  characteristic  figure.  Ilis  present 
editor’s  work  is  neither  bad  nor  good.  Mr.  Verity  treads 
so  closely  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  footsteps  that  he  might  as  well,  or 
better,  have  simply  reprinted  the  latter’s  essay,  with  Ilazlitt’s 
brief  critical  remarks  as  an  appendix.  Ilis  own  criticism  is 
meagre  and  uncertain,  and  a  critic  who  seems  to  think  that  “  the 
development  of  prose  style  after  the  Restoration”  is  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s,  has  a  good  deal  of  the  history 
of  his  business  to  learn.  But  he  has  given  us  our  Etherege, 
and  he  has  our  thanks. 

We  never  grumble  at  unpretentious  reprints  of  old  books,  and 
it  is  doubtless  well  that  John  Taylor  or  part  of  him  should  be 
cheaply  accessible.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  the  fact  of  his 
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comparative  inaccessibility  is  bis  chief  attraction.  His  verse  is 
without  exception  wretched  doggrel,  and  though  his  prose  has 
more  merit,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  not  almost  exclusively  a  merit 
of  subject— that  is  to  say,  that  the  good  waterman  tells  of  old 
quaint  things  in  a  quaint  old  way.  ’Tis  good,  but  it  does  not 
make  literature.  Of  a  companion  reprint  of  the  Encomium  Moricc, 
or  rather  of  an  English  translation  of  it,  certainly  no  one  will  say 
that  it  is  not  in  the  original  literature ;  but  the  charm  of 
Erasmus’s  Latin  is  much  lost  in  the  version.  The  woodcuts 
attributed  to  Holbein  are  quaint  enough,  of  course,  but  the  book 
is  rather  insufficiently  turned  out,  and  there  is  no  editorial 
apparatus  of  any  kind  whatever. 


MUSIC  AS  A  TRADE.* 


MR.  FISHER  is  verbose,  and  displays  a  somewhat  irritating 
tendency  to  lapse  into  the  use  ol  satire.  Ilis  intentions 
are  strictly  honourable,  however,  and  he  seems  to  know  his 
subject  thoroughly,  and  to  have  considered  it  with  care  from 
ever  so  many  points  of  view.  Ilis  book  is  therefore  one  to  lead. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  musical  profession  has  begun  to 
feel  the  condition  of  disorganization  in  which  it  has  so  long 
existed  as  anything  but  a  blessing ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  the  fact  once  perceived,  the  achievement  of  reform  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  In  clearing  the  ground  for  a  beginning,  in 
showing  what  has  perforce  to  be  endured,  and  in  indicating  the 
directions  in  which  amendment  must  be  sought,  Mr.  Fisher  will 
be  found,  we  apprehend,  to  have  done  the  cause  for  which  he 
labours  good  and  lasting  service. 

His  book  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  congress  in  print. 
Not  only  has  he  thought  things  out  for  himself ;  but  lie  has  also 
been  at  great  pains  to  discover  and  collect  the  conclusions  of  his 
fellow-musicians.  It  was  impossible,  he  found,  to  achieve  this 
result  by  means  of  “  the  peculiarly  American  device  called  the 
‘  interview  ;  so  he  adopted  other  means,  and  effected  his  pur¬ 
pose  “  by  the  issue  of  sheets  of  questions  relating  to  the  various 
topics  ”  which  he  had  pricked  down  for  discussion.  His  action 
was  so  well  received  as  to  show,  he  opines,  that  the  design  of 
his  book  is  very  generally  applauded.  A  great  number  oi  the 
replies  received  in  this  way  are  quoted ;  indeed  Mr.  Fisher 
has  drawn  so  liberally  upon  his  correspondents  for  material 
that  The  Profession  of  “Music  may  fairly  be  called  a  representative 
book.  His  first  chapter,  “  Entering  the  Profession,”  is  a  good 
•example  of  the  way  in  which  his  work  has  been  done.  One  ol 
his  questions  ran  thus  “Will  you  add  any  hints  or  experiences 
which  maybe  useful  to  those  entering  the  profession?  lhe 
answer  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  was  simply ,  “  Don’t  enter  it 
at  all.”  Sometimes  it  was  qualified  ;  sometimes  it  was  not.  But 
the  impression  conveyed  by  this  set  ol  replies  is  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  dreadfully  overcrowded,  and  that,  in  the.  absence  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  very  serious  call,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  severely 
alone.  “  Better,”  says  Mr. Fisher  himself,  “be  an  efficient  chimney¬ 
sweep  than  an  ill-equipped  teacher  of  music  ;  and,  as  we  think, 
the  terms  in  which  he  puts  his  case  are  not  half  persuasive  enough. 
The  musical  gift— like  those  of  painting,  sculpture,  acting,  all  the 
arts,  in  fact — is  not  a  universal  possession,  and  the  amount  of 
time  and  money  and  energy  that  is  wasted  in  developing  it  in 
subjects  altogether  innocent  of  its  presence  in  the  meanest  form  is 
merely  incalculable.  Where  the  subject  is  only  the  average 
schoolgirl  not  much  harm  is  done :— the  young  lady  takes  her 
lessons  dutifully,  strums  her  “  scales  ”  and  her  “  pieces  ”  over  day 
by  day,  and  declines  (if  she  be  a  girl  of  sense)  to  open  her  piano 
from  the  moment  that  she  becomes  her  own  mistress.  But,  more 
often  than  not,  the  subject  is  induced  to  take  to  music  as 
a  means  of  livelihood.  Bradley  Headstone  is  a  capital  type  of 
the  teacher,  as  he  has  been  developed  to  suit  the  exigencies  ol 
modern  civilization;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  could 
“blow  various  wind  instruments  mechanically,  even  play  the 
■church  organ  mechanically.”  There  are  plenty  of  Bradley 
Headstones  in  the  musical  profession,  no  doubt ;  and,  for  the  sake 
■of  music,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  there  were  none  ol 
them  at  all.  Their  influence  on  the  unmusical  is  harmless 
■enough ;  their  effect  upon  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  the  gift 
we  take  to  be  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree.  Many  an  ear  is 
demoralized  by  having  to  depend  for  its  conception  of  time  and 
tune  upon  a  teacher  totally  wanting  in  the  sense  of  tune  and 
time ;  many  a  touch  is  irretrievably  ruined  under  the  fostering 
care  of  a  master  whose  hand  upon  the  keyboard  is  on  the  whole 
lessvariable  than  the  hammerman’s  upon  the  anvil.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  virtues  of  Mr.  l'isher’s  first 
prescription.  Of  course  there  is  music  and  music.  One  recalls 
the  steady  roar  of  the  Handel  Festival,  for  instance,  and  the  joy 
in  the  late  Sir  Michael  Costa’s  “  orchestra  of  salt-box,  tongs,  and 
bones  ”  of  the  “  amiable  wild  beast  ”  who  makes  the  Handel 
Festival  his  own ;  and  one  has  perforce  to  conclude  that  of  music 
in  the  right  sense  the  British  public  knows  little  and  cares  less. 
But  the  taste  for  the  other  sort  of  music— the  stupid,  common, 
and  popular  sort. — is  capable  of  education  after  its  kind  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  we  take  it,  that  the  music-master  has  in  him  to 
make  it  or  to  mar.  To  lay  the  immense  vulgarity  ol  the  Handel 
Festival  tradition  at  his  door  would  scarce  be  fair ;  but  it  is  hard 
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to  refrain  from  the  belief  that,  if  he  were  really  up  to  his  work— 
if  he  were  capable  of  giving  his  pupils  a  lead — our  friend,  the 
Amiable  Wild  Beast  aforesaid,  would  not  exult  in  Costaism  as 
it  is  evident  he  does. 

Mr.  Fislier  lias  plenty  of  suggestive  stuff  to  repeat,  or  say,  for 
himself  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  His  chapters  on  “  Amateurs,” 
for  instance,  are  both  excellent;  and  so  are  his  remarks  on 
“  Choral  and  Orchestral  Societies,”  on  “  Public  Music  Schools,” 
on  “  Examinations,”  and  on  “  Degrees  and  Diplomas.”.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  “  The  Organist  and  his  Vicar  ”  he  makes  it  plain  that  the 
belief  of  the  profession  is  that  the  Vicar’s  habit  is  to  make  his 
Organist  uncomfortable.  There  are  many  exceptions ;  but  that 
appears  to  be  the  rule.  His  own  theory  appears  to  be  that  there 
are  very  often  faults  on  both  sides.  The  "V  icar  is  ignorant  and 
peremptory;  the  Organist  is  stiffnecked  and  uncivil;  friction  is 
set  up  between  them ;  and  the  Organist,  as  the  weaker  vessel, 
gets  the  worst  of  the  debate,  and  sets  up  for  a  misanthropist,  as 
tar  as  the  whole  race  of  Vicars  is  concerned,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Organist  who  is  mated  with 
an  unmusical  Vicar,  or  with  a  Vicar  like  unto  those  oi  whom  .it 
is  here  reported  that  “  they  have  actually  dictated  to  the  Organist 
what  kind  of  Voluntaries  he  should  perform,”  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
uncomfortably  placed.  But  one  would  like  to  have  the  views  of 
a  certain  number  of  Vicars  as  well ;  and  in  this  direction  statistics 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  NIGHTS. 

VV7ITII  the  third  volume  in  hand  no  one  can  say  that  Sir 
\  v  Richard  Burton  does  not  give  his  subscribers  pennyworth. 

It  is  the  fattest  of  the  long  series,  but  it  also  contains  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  those  wonderful  tales  for  which  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  are  celebrated.  W'e  have  before  us  “  Alaeddm ; 
or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp,”  “  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 
and  the  hardly  less  popular  “  Tale  of  Zayn  al  Asnam,”  or  the 
“  Dream  of  Riches.” 

The  absence  of  “  Alaeddin”  from  Mr.  John  Payne  s  admirable 
translation,  published  by  the  Villon  Society,  was  a  sad  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  members  of  that  Society;  but.  in  truth,  until 
quite  lately,  “  Alaeddin,”  as  introduced  to  Europe  by  Galland,  was 
conspicuous  in  its  absence  from  all  Eastern  copies  ol  the  “  Nights, 
whether  in  the  Arabic  original,  or  the  Turkish,  Persian,  or  Hin¬ 
dustani  translations.  By  great  good  luck,  however,  M.Zotenberg, 
Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
very  lately  purchased  two  volumes  of  Arabic  tales.  These  were 
copied  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  from  a  MS. 
written  in  a.d.  1703,  and  on  examination  the  volumes  were  found 
to  contain  the  long-lost  original  in  Arabic  of  “  Aladdin  ”  and 
“  Zayn  al  Asnam.”  To  obtain  an  Eastern  version  of  “All  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves  ”  Sir  Richard  has  had  to  turn  to  India. 
This  story,  with  half  a  dozen  others,  he  has  put  into  English  from 
the  Hindustani  translation  of  Totaram  Shayan,  lithographed 
about  twenty  years  ago  at  Bombay  with  the  quaintest  ot  illustra¬ 
tions.  Now  thi's  Totaram  Shayan  had  merely  remodelled  the  work 
of  a  certain  Munsln  '  A  b d  al  Karim  (adding  thereto  couplets  fiom 
the  Persian  poets,  and  dressing  out  his  Hindustani  with  ornate 
metaphors  culled  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic)  ;  while  all  that 
’Abd  al  Karim  had  done  was  to  turn  into  Hindustani  Edward 
Forster’s  English  edition  of  the  Arabian  Eights  of  Galland.  Sir 
Richard’s  “Ali  Baba,”  therefore,  is  a  translation  of  a  Hindustani 
version  of  Forster’s  Anglicized  edition  of  the  French.  A  genuine 
Eastern  version  of  “  Ali  Baba  ”  does  not,  unfortunately,  exist,  as 
far  as  is  yet  known.  It  may,  however,  be  conceded,  as  is  urged 
by  Sir  Richard,  that  this  and  the  remainder  of  Galland’s  cele¬ 
brated  tales  have  in  Totaram  Shayan’s  hands  become  “sufficiently 
Orientalized  and  divested  of  their  inordinate  Gallicism,  especially 
their  longsome  dialogue,  by  being  converted  into  Hindustani. 
Still,  with  all  Sir  Richard’s  literary  skill  in  doing  what  he  terms 
“  impressing  the  manner  with  my  own  sign  manual,  these  tales 
translated  from  the  Indian  version  have  a  different  ring  about 
them  to  those  given  from  the  Arabic  direct.  The  present  is  a 
vast  de°Tee  better  than  Galland,  as  all  must  admit,  but  there  is, 
none  the  less,  a  lack  of  that  vigorous  descriptive  power  which 
was  notable  in  the  tales  from  the  Arabic.  .  The  Indian  is  abrupt 
without  being  terse,  and  wants  dramatic  effect.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  climax  of  “  Ali  Baba,”  where  the  maid  Morgiana 
goes  to  the  shed  to  get  oil  for  her  lamp,  and  finds  that  all  the  jars 
but  one  are  oil-less,  and  that  there  is  a  robber  in  each  : 

Then  passed  she  on  to  the  furthest  jar,  and,  finding  it  brimming  with 
oil,  filled  her  can,  and  returning  to  the  kitchen  trimmed  the  lamp  and  lit 
the  wicks  ;  then,  bringing  forth  a  large  cauldron,  she  set  it  upon  the  fire, 
and  filling  it  with  oil  from  out  the  jar  heaped  wood  upon  the  hearth  and 
fanned  it  to  a  fierce  flame  the  readier  to  boil  its  contents  .  When  this  was 
done  she  baled  it  out  in  potfuls  and  poured  it  seething  hot  into  the  lea  hern 
vessels  one  by  one,  while  the  thieves,  unable  to  escape,  were  scalded  to  death, 
and  even- jar  contained  a  corpse.  Thus  did  this  slave-girl  by  her  subtle 
wit  make"  a  clean  end  of  all,  noiselessly  and  unknown  even  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  house. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from 
“  Alaeddin,”  and  will  choose  as  very  Arab  in  character  the  cele¬ 
brated  scene  of  the  sale  of  the  Lamp : 

Presently  he  [the  Magrabi  Magician]  began  wandering  about  the  high- 
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ways  and  market-streets  of  the  capital,  crying  aloud  “  Ho  !  who  will  ex¬ 
change  old  lamps  for  new  lamps  ?  ”  But  when  the  folk  heard  him  cry  on 
this  wise  they  derided  him  and  said,  “  Doubtless  this  man  is  Jinn-mad,  for 
he  goeth  about  offering  new  for  old  ”  ;  and  a  world  followed  him,  and  the 
children  of  the  quarter  caught  him  up  from  place  to  place,  laughing  at  him 
the  while,  nor  did  he  forbid  them  or  care  for  their  maltreatment.  And  lie 
ceased  not  strolling  about  the  streets  till  he  came  under  Alaeddin’s 
pavilion,  where  he  shouted  with  his  loudest  voice,  and  the  boys  screamed 
at  him,  “A  madman!  A  madman!”  Now  destiny  had  decreed  that  the 
Lady  Badr-al-Budur  be  sitting  in  her  kiosque,  whence  she  heard  one  crying 
like  a  cryer,  and  the  children  bawling  at  him  ;  only  she  understood  not 
what  was  going  on  ;  so  she  gave  orders  to  one  of  her  slave-girls  saying, 
“  Go  thou  and  see  who  ’tis  that  crieth,  and  what  be  his  cry  ?  ”  The  girl 
fared  forth  and  looked  on,  when  she  beheld  a  man  crying.  “  Ho  !  who  will 
exchange  old  lamps  for  new  lamps  ?  ”  and  the  little  ones  pursuing  and 
laughing  at  him  ;  and  as  loudly  laughed  the  Princess  when  this  strange 
case  was  told  to  her.  Now,  Alaeddin  had  carelessly  left  the  Lamp  in  his 
pavilion,  without  hiding  it  and  locking  it  up  in  his  strong  box  ;  and  one  of 
the  slave-girls  who  had  seen  it  said,  “  O  my  lad}-,  I  think  to  have  noticed 
in  the  apartment  of  my  Lord  Alaeddin  an  old  lamp  ;  so  let  us  give  it  in 
change  for  a  new  lamp  to  this  man,  and  see  if  his  crying  be  truth  or  lie.” 
Hereupon  the  Princess  said  to  the  slave-girl,  “  Bring  the  old  lamp  which 
thou  saidst  to  have  seen  in  my  lord’s  apartment.”  Now  the  Lady  Badr-al- 
Budur  knew  naught  of  the  Lamp  or  the  specialties  thereof,  which  had  raised 
Alaeddin,  her  spouse,  to  such  high  degree  and  grandeur,  and  her  only  end 
and  aim  was  to  understand  by  experiment  the  mind  of  a  man  who  would 
give  in  exchange  the  new  for  the  old.  So  the  handmaid  fared  forth  and 
went  up  to  Alaeddin’s  apartment  and  returned  with  the  Lamp  to  her  lad}T, 
who,  like  all  the  others,  knew  nothing  of  the  Magrabi’s  cunning  tricks  and 
his  crafty  device.  Then  the  Princess  bade  an  Agha  of  the  eunuchry  go 
down  and  barter  the  old  Lamp  for  a  new  lamp.  So  he  obeyed  her  bidding, 
and,  after  taking  a  new  lamp  from  the  man,  he  returned  and  laid  it  before 
his  lady,  who,  looking  at  it  and  seeing  it  was  brand-new,  fell  to  laughing 
at  the  Moor-man’s  wits. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Supplemental  Nights  contains  the 
tales  found  in  the  Wortley-Montague  manuscript,  which,  in  many 
volumes,  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Their 
contents  are  already  known  to  English  readers  from  the  version 
made  of  them  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott  in  1811,  who  published,  in 
five  volumes  8vo.,  a  translation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
drawn  from  this  and  other  sources.  Dr.  Scott,  however,  had  an 
almost  fanatical  admiration  for  Galland  and  his  literary  style, 
which,  though  excellent,  when  judged  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  French  Academy,  produces  very  jejune  results  in  English. 
In  truth,  “  Scott  out-Gallanded  Galland,”  as  Sir  Richard  re¬ 
marks  ;  and  his  work  sets  before  his  readers  a  “  pseudo-Eastern 
world  of  Western  marionettes,  garbed  in  the  gear  which  Asiatics 
are  (or  were)  supposed  to  wear,  with  sentiments  and  opinions, 
manners  and  morals  to  match ;  the  whole  utterly  lacking  life, 
local  colour,  vraisemblance,  human  interest.”  Sir  Richard  has 
therefore  translated  these  tales  afresh  ;  and,  though  they  cannot 
he  said  to  stand  on  a  par  with  “Alaeddin”  or  “All  Baba,” 
many  are  quaint  and  interesting,  and  all  are  worth  reading  for 
the  portrait  they  give  of  Eastern  life.  Some  are  good  specimens 
of  the  rollicking  humour  (closely  allied  to  the  practical  joke) 
in  which  to  the  present  day  Easterns  of  all  classes  delight ;  as 
an  instance  may  be  cited  the  “  History  of  the  Ivazi  who  Bare  a 
Babe  ”  in  the  present  volume — which,  however,  is  unfortunately 
too  long  for  quotation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  Richard  should  have  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  an  exact  copy  of  this  Bodleian  MS.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  in  order  to  judge  the  matter  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  changed  regulations  of  the  Library 
and  the  very  strong  feeling  in  Oxford  on  the  subject  of  the  loan 
of  books  and  MSS.  which  brought  about  that  change.  As  we 
have  formerly  said,  it  is  very  undesirable  that  obstacles  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  publication  of  valuable  matter  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  desirable  that  things  which  cannot  be  replaced  when 
lost  should  not  leave  the  custody  of  their  responsible  owners. 

Despite  these  obstacles  Sir  Richard  attained  his  ends ;  but  only 
through  the  munificence  of  a  private  friend.  It  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  one  for  love  or  money,  at  Oxford,  to  copy  out 
the  text.  “  In  London  several  Easterns  were  described  as  able 
and  willing  for  the  work,  but  they  also  were  found  wanting;  one 
could  not  be  trusted  with  the  MS.,  and  another  was  marriage- 
mad.”  Ultimately,  backed  by  the  means  above-stated,  a  London 
firm  was  found  who  undertook  to  photograph,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
each  page  of  the  original,  and  thus  “the  four  hundred  and  odd 
pages  were  reproduced  in  most  satisfactory  style.” 


position  of  the  qualities  and  tastes  intended  to  be  indicated  by 
them.  A  certain  fitness  can  be  discerned  in  the  quality  of  command 
lying  next  to  nouns  and  adjectives  if  one  is  ordered  to  learn 
them ;  but  how  can  enjoyment  find  a  footing  beside  participles 
unless  in  a  grammarian  ?  We  notice  that  subterfuge  has  seized 
upon  adverbs — a  mark  which  a  schoolboy  would  gladly  discover 
in  his  master’s  face — whilst  verbs  have  sympathy  for  their  sooth¬ 
ing  companion,  and  prepositions  are  unexpectedly  next  to  integ¬ 
rity.  They  all  cluster  about  the  eyebrow  together  with  revenge. 
If  the  brow  should  be  raised  in  astonishment  will  the  verbs  lose 
their  sympathy  ?  and  what  will  become  of  the  integrity  of  the 
prepositions?  They  will  get  sadly  mixed  with  lightness  and 
fluidity,  which  lie  just  above.  A  taste  for  clothing  is  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  bone  of  the  nose.  Hurling  and 
whirling  come  together  near  the  ear,  and  are  wonderfully  accom¬ 
panied  by  sleep,  repose,  and  rest.  After  this  it  is  no  marvel  that 
politeness  is  next  door  to  surprise,  and  philanthropy  and  jealousy 
go  hand  in  hand  somewhere  along  the  chin.  Rapture  resides  in  a 
corner  of  the  eyelid,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  room  left  for  it,  and 
we  must  beware  of  confusing  it  with  punctuality,  which  swoops 
down  on  its  ill-defined  borders.  Men  of  science  must  be  warned 
that  the  self-same  piece  of  the  lower  eyelid  devoted  to  mathematical 
truth  is  also  at  the  same  time  the  painful  abode  of  humility  and 
apology.  Industry  and  independence  reside  in  the  neck,  which 
contrives  besides  to  possess  submission  and  subserviency  on  its 
elastic  surface.  Only  ten  qualities  are  allowed  to  the  hair,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  colour,  coarseness,  fineness,  straightness,  or  curliness. 
Red  hair  denotes  vanity,  and  golden  hair  means  caprice.  It  more 
often  means  hair-wash.  After  getting  greatly  varied  and 
contradictory  information  out  of  the  mysterious  patchwork  of 
passions  branded  on  the  face,  we  are  allowed  to  consider  the 
outlines  of  the  features  as  well.  To  be  brief,  nearly  every  kind 
of  nose  should  be  shunned  for  aggressive  or  defective  qualities. 
If  it  turns  up  it  is  inquisitive,  if  it  turns  down  it  is  suspicious,, 
when  hooked  it  means  attack,  when  straight  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  own  artistic  tastes,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mouth 
should  be  a  perfect  bow,  and  anything  short  of  this  is  severely 
blamed.  Every  kind  of  chin,  on'the  contrary,  finds  favour  with 
this  writer.  It  denotes  firmness  and  affection  of  every  admirable 
and  even  obstinate  degree.  The  eyes  do  not  escape  criticism; 
each  colour  has  several  qualities  more  or  less  unpleasant,  with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions.  Whether  eyes  are  long  or  round 
we  must  avoid  opening  them  wider  than  usual,  as  this  would 
certify  the  absence  of  a  correct,  mature,  sound  understanding. 
Why,  then,  does  Millais’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  represent  his 
eyes  as  unusually  wide  open?  Lines  on  the  forehead,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  years,  bad  temper,  or 
many  troubles,  have  very  different  things  to  answer  for  on  this 
occasion.  It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  learn  that  the  identical 
lines  .that  indicate  stupidity  have  to  do  duty  in  marking  the  pos¬ 
session  of  genius.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  geese  been  taken 
for  swans,  and  now  the  mystery  is  solved,  for  here  it  is  proved 
that  geese  are  actually  swans.  This  certainly  accounts  for  the 
influx  of  genius  in  the  market  of  late.  This  new  discovery  is 
grateful  to  the  perplexed  student  of  human  nature. 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  question  that  physiognomy  of  this 
delightfully  easy  kind  is  useless  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  happy 
vagueness  oi  the  natural  eye  cannot  take  in  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
at  a  glance,  and  the  contented  uncertainty  of  the  natural  memory 
will  not  care  to  hold  the  names  of  the  qualities  in  their  proper 
sequence,  ready  to  be  adjusted  to  the  impossibly  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Careful  and  accurate  observation'mav  be  fostered 
by  the  practice  ot  the  art  of  physiognomy  within  certain  limits: 
but  as  it  may  also  induce  a  habit  of  rude  staring,  this  may  be  the 
occult  reason  why  politeness  is  placed  beside  surprise,  since  it 
would  be  surprising  if  politeness  survived  in  a  too  ardent  student 
oi  the  netv  ork  style  of  the  art-.  1  his  was  exemplified  never¬ 
theless  in  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  whose  efforts  at  character 
delineation  at  the  Silver  Fete  lately  proved  a  powerful  attraction 
to  many  hundreds.  With  the  conscientious  and  polite  scrutiny 
of  the  glad  and  eager  faces  presented  to  her  inspection  on  those- 
days,  the  lady  physiognomist  showed  how  her  varied  lore  should 
be  applied.  There  was  only  the  slight  drawback  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  did  not  exactly  fit  the  recipients  ;  but  the  pleasure  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  profit  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  were  equally 
undoubted.  1  J 


PHYSIOGNOMY  MADE  EASY.* 

T)HYSIOGNOMY  is  at  once  an  art  and  a  science,  requiring 
-L  the  use  of  art  rules  of  selection  and  combination,  together 
with  the  employment  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation?  Art 
being  long  and  science  very  much  longer,  there  are  now'  royal 
roads  to  learning  and  physiognomy  made  easy.  As  tauriit  in 
this  little  pamphlet  the  art  would  delight  a  cynic.  No  one 
could  possibly  hope  to  be  otherwise  than  misunderstood  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  if  judged  by  these  rules.  A  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  names  of  tastes  and  qualities  are  mapped  out  upon  the 
.face,  mostly  in  minute  squares  and  strange  four-cornered  shapes 
lhere  is  no  provision  made  for  any  face  that  shall  not  adapt 
itself  to  this  peculiar  measurement,  though,  as  it  professes  to 
follow  the  muscles  and  bones  in  outline,  the  consequent  varia- 
tions  must  be  infinite.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  bewildering 
eflect  of  a  diagram  of  a  face  covered  with  streaks,  it  is  the  juxta- 

*  Physiognomy  made  Easy.  Compiled  by  Annie  J.  Oppenkeim. 


The  more  we  examine  our  fellow-creatures  with  a  view  of 
tabulating  the  results,  the  less  do  we  find  them  to  be  like  archi¬ 
tectural  designs  that  can  be  punctually  referred  to  one  of  the  five 
orders.  Shakspeare,  who  is  regarded  as  the  prince  of  observers, 
went  so  iar  as  to  say  r 

Ta<;  U1  .  There’s  no  art 

lo  line!  the  mind  s  construction  in  the  face. 


lYLucn  oi  111s  observation 


,  o  01  necessity  amongst  actors,  whose 

professional  object  is  to  present  an  appearance  not  their  own. 
Euripides  also  says  there  is  no  mark  to  distinguish  a  bad  man 
a  S'ood  man-  ,let  actors  themselves,  by  making  up  their 

c  i rwxr  t  lof  +  V. x  1 ^  v  -i  •  °  c 


.  o  - -  uy  making  up  tneir 

faces  in  character,  show  that  they  at  least  believe  some  sort  of 
easily  recognizable  marks  are  to  be  found  in  the  looks  of  certain 
characters.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  classical  authority 
that  the  hidden  character  is  shown  in  the  face.  Perhaps  in  that 
case  it  can  hardly  be  called  hidden.  Most  people  have  a  positive 
prejudice  in  favour  of  some  one  of  the  features.  The  criterion  is 
generally  the  beauty  of  that  feature.  Here  nature  once  more 
comes  to  our  assistance,  and  makes  us  think  our  friends  beautiful. 
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whatever  they  may  appear  to  other  eyes.  The  snub-nose  itself 
becomes  “tip-tilted.”  This  is  the  very  poetry  of  the  art  of 

Ehysiognomy,  before  which  science  retreats  and  takes  refuge  in 
umility  and  apology. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  EXPLORATION  AND  TRAVEL.* 

THAT  a  resident  of  a  prosperous  colony  which  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  its  centenary  should  he  anxious  in  his  turn  to  found 
new  settlements  is  what  we  should  expect.  England  has  shown 
the  way  and  Australia  must  follow.  Captain  Strachan  happened 
to  visit  New  Guinea  in  1874-5,  an<l  was  so  struck  by  it  that  ten 
years  afterwards  he  set  about  surveying  the  coast,  sailing  up 
large  rivers,  and  making  short  trips  into  the  interior.  Captain 
Strachan’s  first  equipment  was  decidedly  moderate.  lie  bought 
a  small  lugger  of  seven  tons  burden,  at  Thursday  Island, 
which,  it  is  very  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  is  the  most 
northern  of  Australian  ports,  and  was  at  that  time  the  residence 
of  the  adventurous  official  colonist  who  quietly  annexed  New 
Guinea  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Queensland.  With 
slender  means,  a  small  crew,  an  interpreter  or  two,  and  now  and 
then  a  stray  Papuan,  the  author  made  no  less  than  three  expedi¬ 
tions  in  not  quite  as  many  years.  The  island  itself  he  aptly  com¬ 
pares  to  a  large  bird,  beak,  tail,  and  talons.  It  is  about  1,200 
miles  long  by  some  380  miles  broad,  and  though  mentioned  as  a 
land  of  rare  promise,  in  a  map  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  know  more  of  its 
interior  than  we  did  of  Central  Asia  twenty-five  years  ago  or 
than  we  know  of  Central  Africa  now.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
exploration  of  Captain  Moresby,  the  publications  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  New 
Guinea  would  be  to  the  world  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abel 
Tasman. 

There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the  three 
expeditions  and  in  the  author’s  dealings  with  the  natives.  They 
sailed  out  on  his  approach  in  proas  of  a  warlike  aspect.  They 
were  more  than  once  suspected  of  designs  against  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  adventurers.  They  put  ridiculous  prices  on 
such  products  of  the  island  as  they  offered  for  sale — sago,  ebony, 
walnut,  nutmeg,  tortoise  and  pearl  shells,  and  Misoi,  from  the 
bark  of  which  a  valuable  oil  is  distilled.  They  also  told  packs  of 
lies,  and  one  tribe  was  addicted  to  horrible  vices.  The  country, 
though  Captain  Strachan  dwells  on  the  extreme  loveliness  of 
certain  spots,  the  combination  of  wood  and  water,  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  the  birds,  and  the  variety  of  insect  life,  seems  to  us 
in  many  points  to  be  as  unattractive  as  the  inhabitants.  Some 
parts  of  the  coast  are  lined  by  long  banks  of  mud  where  boats 
cannot  float  and  where  men  sink  up  to  their  waists.  On  others 
there  are  dangerous  reefs  of  coral.  Here  and  there  the  water 
deepens  at  once,  and  you  can  sail  along  in  perfect  security 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  cliffs.  On  his  first  trip  Captain 
Strachan  went  up  a  fine  river  known  as  the  Mia  Kasa,  and 
discovered  divers  tributaries  on  which  he  bestowed  what  to 
his  fellow-colonists  may  seem  appropriate  names.  A  great  firm 
at  Melbourne  gives  its  name  to  one.  Another  is  called  Prince 
Leopold.  But  surely  the  author’s  friend  Tokuda,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  for  Japan,  had  hardly  any  business  dans  cette 
galere.  Was  there  no  Governor,  local  magnate,  or  Prime  Minister, 
who  had  a  claim  to  he  godfather  to  some  new  and  splendid 
affluent  P  The  names  of  Mr.  Service  or  Mr.  Dailey  will  occur  to 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Froude  or  Baron  Iliibner’s  travels.  A  stop 
was  put  to  the  first  expedition  by  a  fallen  tree,  which  lay  right 
athwart  the  stream  like  the  broken  bridge  in  “  Horatius.”  And 
further  complications  wrere  caused  by  the  natives,  wdio  came 
down  in  twenty  or  thirty  canoes  and  were  only  kept  oft  by 
rockets.  Captain  Strachan  thought  it  prudent  to  sink  his 
boat,  abandon  his  lugger,  and  march  back  to  the  coast,  through  a 
very  difficult  country,  consisting  of  forest,  swamp,  scrub,  and 
Tivers  that  could  not  be  forded.  The  retreat  was  effected  in 
safety,  the  only  untoward  event  being  the  loss  of  a  native-born 
Australian  named  Scott,  who  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
from  the  mainland  to  the  Island  of  Saibai  on  a  badly-made 
raft. 

In  1885  the  author  started  with  a  good  schooner,  a  steam 
launch,  and  a  party  of  eighteen  men  ;  and  after  steaming  up  the 
Prince  Leopold  River,  explored  the  east  of  the  island  in  the 
direction  of  the  source  of  the  Ixatow  River.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  of  the  Daubo  tribe,  one  Emari,  “a 
•noted  warrior  whose  face  was  scarred  all  over  with  wounds.  ’ 
This  man,  however,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and  was  duly  re¬ 
warded  with  axes,  knives,  and  some  tobacco.  The  regulation 
which  imposes  a  fine  on  any  white  man  who  gives  or  sells  guns 
and  ammunition  to  these  savages  often  placed  Captain  Strachan 
in  a  dilemma.  He  had  either  to  break  the  law  or  to  lose  a  good 
opportunity  of  making  friends.  During  this  expedition  the  author 
purchased  an  idol  which  he  calls  Seegur — a  proceeding,  wo  should 
say,  of  a  very  risky  kind.  It  was,  however,  carried  off  in  safety 

*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  New  Guinea.  By  Captain  John 
Strachan,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.I.  of  Sydney.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1888. 

Days  and  Nights  by  the  Desert.  Bv  Parker  Gilmore  (Ubique),  Author  of 
the  “Great  Thirst  Land,”  “Gun,' Rod,  and  Saddle.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1888. 


and  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  at  Sydney  for  twenty 
pounds.  Supporters  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  this  sum  was  presented  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  went  to  support  a  native  teacher  for  two  years.  The  third 
expedition  was  devoted  to  the  north-west  part  of  the  island, 
hut  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  explore  the  interior.  Once 
when  the  author  landed  and  the  attitude  of  the  natives  was 
threatening,  an  admirable  effect  was  produced  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  throwing  a  charge  of  dynamite  amongst  a  shoal 
of  fishes.  Thousands  were  stunned  and  captured.  The  in¬ 
habitants  needed  no  other  argument  to  convince  them  that 
these  terrible  white  men  were  best  let  alone.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Captain  Strachan  was  in  greater  peril  from  a  waterspout. 
Six  watery  columns  bore  down,  like  a  hostile  fleet,  on  liis  ship ; 
and  the  largest,  which  threw  up  spray  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  was  not  dispersed  by  rifle-shots  till  it  had  come 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel. 

Captain  Strachan  has  corrected  sundry  mistakes  in  geography 
into  which  the  Dutch  had  fallen.  And  we  give  him  all  credit 
for  nerve,  energy,  tact,  and  avoidance  of  causes  of  offence.  But 
we  can  hardly  share  his  anticipations  of  the  prosperous  future  in 
store  for  settlers  in  such  a  Land  of  Promise.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  there  is  a  wide  chasm  to  be  bridged  over  be¬ 
tween  these  hurried  visits  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  scrub 
and  harbour  for  the  ends  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Part  of 
New  Guinea  has  been  annexed  by  the  Dutch ;  and  if,  as  Captain 
Strachan  shows,  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  as  civilizing 
occupants,  it  may  be  that  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to  be  done.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  Europe  is  overcrowded,  and  that 
Papua  has  ample  space  for  numerous  enterprising  settlers,  with 
due  reservation  of  the  rights  of  a  scanty,  idle,  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion.  But  men  of  capital  may  doubt  about  embarking  it  in  a 
country  with  a  tropical  rainfall,  plagues  of  insects,  and  chances 
of  disease.  They  may  be  inclined  to  discount  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  “open  forest,”  “high  land  and  heavy  timber,”  and 
“splendid  and  well-watered  country.”  Then  cannibals  and 
savages  must  be  taken  into  account.  Something  may  be  done  to 
develop  and  encourage  trade  at  suitable  harbours  on  the  coast 
or  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  in  wood,  nutmeg,  and 
spices.  But  Australians  will  probably  prefer  playing  cricket- 
matches  in  England  to  settling  down  in  Papua. 

Captain  Gilmore’s  notions  of  adventure  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Captain  Strachan.  The  author  of  divers  works  on  sport 
was  rarely  on  the  look-out  for  places  suitable  lor  colonists.  His 
field  of  operations  on  this  last  occasion  was  the  tract  of  land 
north-west  of  the  Orange  River  in  South  Africa,  known  as  the 
Kalihari  or  Ivaligarri  desert.  Once  he  alludes  to  traces  of 
former  cultivation,  and  as  he  was  not  troubled  by  the  tzetze  flv,  he 
can  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  the  long 
stretches  of  grassy  plains  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the 
Yleys  or  pools,  which,  it  must  be  said,  occasionally  dry  up  and 
become  mere  beds  of  salt,  and  at  other  times  are  systematically 
poisoned  by  the  natives.  Captain  Gilmore  is,  of  course,  a 
mighty  hunter ;  hut  it  is  one  merit  of  his  work  that  he  never 
wearies  his  readers  writh  too  many  accounts  of  successful  stalks 
and  wonderful  shots  at  long  distances,  and  that  he  never  per¬ 
petrates  unnecessary  slaughter.  Naturally  he  had  to  shoot  for 
the  larder,  and  in  a  country  which  still  numbers  large  herds  of 
antelopes  and  hogs,  the  rifle  was  never  out  of  his  hand  ;  for,  as 
other  sportsmen  well  know,  the  best  chances  occur  at  unexpected 
moments  when  the  hunter  is  taking  his  morning  or  evening 
stroll.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  character ;  he  describes  scenery 
with  graphic  fidelity  ;  and,  like  all  first-class  sportsmen,  has 
studied  natural  history.  He  was  fond  of  pets,  and  the  freaks 
and  rogueries  of  a  tame  baboon  that  accompanied  his  camp  are 
amusingly  told.  But  the  most  curious  incident  is  the  capture  of 
two  lion  cubs,  male  and  female,  known  as  Leo  and  Juno.  These 
animals  had  been  caught  by  three  Makalalas,  vassals  of  the 
Matabele,  who  were  about  concluding  a  bargain  for  their  sale  to 
the  author,  when  the  inchoate  contract  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  lioness.  She  had  evidently  tracked 
the  spoilers,  and  came  down  an  pas  de  charge  on  the  party,  when 
two  shots  from  the  express  rifle  stopped  her.  I  he  author  notes 
that  the  growl  which  she  gave  previous  to  the  charge  was 
different  from  anything  he  had  ever  heard  emitted  by  any  of 
the  lion  tribe.  The  cubs,  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  might 
have  been  starved  to  death  ;  but  they  were  fed  first  on  milk  and 
porridge,  and  eventually  suckled  hv  a  ske-goat,  which  in  a  week 
or  two  lovingly  licked  and  dressed  the  coats  of  her  foster-children. 
The  end  of  this  episode  is  sad.  As  the  cubs  grew  up  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  their  race  were  irrepressible  ;  the  pet  baboon  that  had 
fed  on  the  vermin  of  their  bodies  kept  at  a  distance.  I  hey  were 
shunned  hy  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  men,  and  abandoned  by 
every  creature  except  the  nanny-goat,  their  foster-mother,  which 
still  played  with  her  pets.  In  a  sudden  quarrel  the  mother  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  cubs  a  sharp  prick  with  her  horns,  and  in  a 
moment  “  her  neck  was  broken  and  a  large  piece  was  tom  out  of 
her  hind  quarters.”  This  settled  their  fate.  From  morose  they 
became  savage,  and  Captain  Gilmore  despatched  them  to  Pretoria, 
to  he  kept,  we  apprehend,  in  confinement  there,  or  perhaps  shipped 
to  England.  By  the  carelessness  of  the  Dutch  drivers  on  the 
road,  they  both  escaped  from  their  box,  and  the  male  was  killed, 
the  female  getting  away  to  the  desert  with  her  collar  on.  The 
author  fears  it  must  have  strangled  her.  The  impossibility  of 
taming  any  such  animals  was  long  ago  predicted  by  the  pkilo- 
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eopher-poet  of  Shiraz,  in  a  couplet  which  Mahommedans  are  fond 
of  quoting  to  this  day : — 

Akibat  gurg-zadnh  gurg  shavad 

GSrcheh  ba  adrai  buzurg  shavad. 

In  the  end  the  whelp  of  the  wolf  will  become  a  wolf,  even  though 
he  grow  big  among  men. 

Some  of  Captain  Gilmore’s  human  acquaintances  were  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  Leo  and  Juno.  A  West  Indian  negro  was  taken 
into  service  inadvertently  as  a  Kafir  or  Zulu ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  horses,  and  soon  succumbed  to  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
posure.  His  place  was  filled  by  a  Hottentot  nicknamed  “  Cigar,” 
who  was  credited  with  the  death  of  more  than  one  white  man. 
Kind  treatment,  perfect  trust,  and  companionship  in  danger 
made  him  an  admirable  servant,  whatever  Irish  “  mistakes  ”  he 
might  previously  have  committed.  And  some  of  his  encounters 
with  wild  beasts,  which  we  credit  on  the  writer’s  authority, 
surpass  in  exciting  details  those  of  Captain  Gilmore  himself.  We 
shall  not  spoil  the  reader’s  enjoyment  by  any  attempt  to  analyse 
them. 

Captain  Gilmore’s  volume  is  fertile  in  hints  and  instructions  to 
all  sportsmen.  Never  expose  yourself,  he  says,  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  an  empty  stomach.  Every  Anglo-Indian  sportsman  will 
quite  admit  the  necessity  for  the  slice  of  toast,  the  cup  of  coffee, 
and  the  poached  egg,  before  he  mounts  either  his  elephant  or  his 
Arab  horse  as  the  day  is  breaking.  It  is  advisable  that  hunters 
should  be  able  to  skin  a  leopard  or  lion  with  a  long  knife,  to  cut 
and  shape  a  new  pole  for  the  waggon,  in  the  event  of  an  acci¬ 
dent,  with  an  adze  and  an  auger,  and  to  provide  against  other 
disasters  when  trekking  over  a  country  full  of  ruts  and  boulders. 
.Springboks,  and  other  homed  animals,  when  killed,  should  be 
deprived  of  their  horns  before  the  carcases  are  thrown  over  the 
horse.  The  heads  are  sure  to  sway  and  dangle,  and  their  horns 
make  most  horses  unmanageable,  if  they  do  not  injure  the  flanks. 
In  trekking  all  loose  beasts  should  go  ahead  of  the  waggons. 
Lions  are  sure  to  be  on  the  watch  for  anything  that  strao-a-les 
and  lingers  behind.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the°roof 
of  the  waggon  should  be  waterproof ;  that  all  fastenings,  pins, 
bolts,  gun-cases,  and  wrappings  should  be  carefully  looked  to 
before  any  start  is  made ;  that  plenty  of  ammunition  should  be 
taken,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  kept  away  from  any  metal  that 
may  act  as  a  conductor  during  a  storm.  The  description  of  a 
thunderstorm  at  night— first  the  wind,  then  the  vivid  lightning, 
and  after  both  a  tropical  downpour — is  in  the  very  best  stvle. 
In  an  hour  all  is  over,  and  the  country  is  again  bathed  in 
moonlight  so  clear  that  you  can  sew  on  a  button,  mend  a 
rent,  or  read  the  figures  of  a  timepiece  without  the  aid  of 
a  candle.  The  author’s  battery  of  seventeen  guns  of  various 
^IZe\r n  ■  ca^res;  from  the  shot-gun  to  the  double-express  and 
the  Martini-IIenri  rifle,  is  really  none  too  large  or  varied  for  such 
an  expedition.  The  common  fowling-piece  was,  we  gather,  but 
seldom  used,  though  guinea-fowl,  quail,  and  waders  and  divers 
were  numerous  in  certain  places.  But  the  author’s  business  was 
with  the  harte-beest,  the  gemsbok,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  lion, 
u  at  vw  ^aSt  an!mal  makes  a  concerted  attack  on  a  camp,  and 
that  different  duties  are  allotted  by  agreement  to  the  old  and  the 
young  respectively,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  ao-ed 
and  decrepit  lion  is  sent  to  windward  to  disturb  the  bullocks  by 
his  effluvia.  The  young  and  active  members  of  the  party  are 
stutmned  to  leewards  to  cutoff  the  retreat  of  the  cattle  when 
they  bleak  loose  from  their  tether.  We  can  credit  this  account 
as  we  can  that  of  dogs  hunting  in  packs,  of  puff-adders  stalking 
the  sand-grouse,  and  of  the  cheeta,  which,  for  three  or  four 
bounds,  can  exceed  in  velocity  any  otlur  animal,  be  it  sassabe, 
springbok,  or  harte-beest.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  work 
is  adorned  with  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the  various  wild 
animals  of  South  Africa,  and  that  the  fame  of  Gordon  Cummino- 
still  survives  amongst  native  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Money  V  ley  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Ivaliliari  desert. 


MY  UNCLE  BARBASSOU.* 

T\7HEN,  some  twelve  years  ago,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
published  Mon  Oncle  Barbassou  there  may  have  been  a 
certain  class  of  readers  who  hailed  with  satisfaction  what  seemed 
a  new  departure  in  the  editing  of  that  hitherto  very  select  publi¬ 
cation.  But  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  must  undoubtedly 
have  noticed  with  other  feelings  the  admission  of  M.  Mario 
Uchards  “discreet”  stories  to  the  place  that  had  been  filled  bv 
George  Sand,  Octave  Feuillet,  Turgueneff,  Greville,  Cherbuliez 
and  other  writers  of  similar  status.  For  My  Uncle  Barbassou 
belongs  to  that  class  of  books  the  translation  of  which  publishers 
bnd  it  profitable  to  advertise  as  being  “  without  abridgment,” 
1  he  present  edition  is  furthermore  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
etchings  by  Paul  Avril,  charming  as  his  vignettes  usually  are, 
some  ot  which  are  obviously  calculated  to  counteract  any  doubt 
a*  to  the  meaning  of  the  nebulous  phrases,  the  cleverly  contrived 
o^the  Harem8’  whlch  the  author  describes  the  exotic  delights 

Lclj“ard’s  stories  are  usually  fertile  in  those  situations 
cocasses  which  are  so  characteristic  of  modern  French  comedy ; 
and  the  experiences  of  the  modem  Parisian  young  man,  who,  on 
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the  supposed  demise  of  his  uncle,  inherits,  with  the  rest  of  his 
personalty,  a  choice  and  scientifically  varied  selection  of  new 
brides  awaiting  at  the  time,  in  a  sort  of  Buen  Iletiro,  somewhere 
in  the  South  of  France,  the  return  of  their  unknown  lord, 
Barbassou  1  aslia,  are,  no  doubt,  themes  which  afford  a  writer 
ot  this  class  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  peculiar  talent, 
topics  ot  such  a  kind  naturally  require  careful  handling,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  M.  Uchard  is  at  least  equal  to  the  task 
he  has  selected. _  With  a  judicious  mixture  of  vivacious  dialome 
starting  in  medias  res,  of  letters  dealing  in  retrospective  explana¬ 
tions,  and  of  sufficiently  chastened  narrative,  are  related  the 
polygamous  lagariesol  Captain  Barbassou,  the  bonnes  fortunes  of 
Ins  heir,  and  his  subsequent  tribulations  when  the  hitherto  sub¬ 
missive  Pens  have  been  foolishly  introduced  to  the  theories  of 
occidental  civilization  concerning  feminine  independence. 

Captain  Barbassou  is  an  impossible,  and,  on  the  whole,  not 
very  amusing,  character,  a  compound  of  sea  dog  and  merchant 
prince,  soldier  of  fortune  and  traveller  of  the  audacious,  incredibly 
lucky  type  dear  to  Jules  1  erne,  who,  to  gain  the  independence 
necessary  to  his  tastes,  embraces  early  in  life  the  Islamite  per¬ 
suasion  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  does 
not  prevent  him  becoming  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Empire.  On  his 
return,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  he  finds  it  convenient,  in 
consideration  of  his  presumed  decease,  legally  attested,  to  allow 
his  nephew  to  retain  the  inheritance  and  discharge  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  Henceforth,  in  the  absurd  character  of  feu-Barbassou,  he 
appears  in  and  out  of  the  story,  choruslike,  to  deliver  himself  of 
elaborately  cynical  precepts,  advice,  and  consolation. 

Poor  as  the  plot  and  characters  are,  doubtful  as  may  be  its 
morality,  although  it  ends,  somewhat  lamely,  in  true  love 
and  marriage,  the  book  is  amusingly  written.  The  translation 
is  tolerably  equivalent  to  the  original ;  but  it  no  doubt  requires 
a  curiously  elastic  criterion  of  literary  merit,  even  in  these 
decadents  days,  for  a  publisher  to  class  My  Unde  Barbassou 
among  the  “  masterpieces  of  French  fiction  ” ! 


ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH.* 

A  RCIIBISHOP  TRENCH  appears  to  have  requested  that  no 
Memoir  of  him  might  be  written,  and  his  family  of  course 
respect  his  wish.  They  have,  however,  rightly  judged  that  many 
besides  themselves  would  eagerly  welcome  some  memorials  of  his 
hie  and  work,  and  have  placed  what  remains  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  hands  of  one  to  whom  the  task  of  preparino-  the 
volumes  before  us  must  in  the  highest  degree  have  been  a  labour 
oi  love.  The  result  has  been  the  production  of  a  book  of  oreat 
value,  both  as  a  picture  of  the  Archbishop’s  life  and  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  ecclesiastical  biography.  Few  men  have  so  perfectly 
represented  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  as  Richard 
Chenevix  ireneh  Besides  being  master  of  much  sound  leamino- 
especially  on  theological  subjects,  he  had  a  wide  range  of  literary 
cultivation.  T  he  deep  religious  feeling  that  is  conspicuous  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  of  a 
ioftyand  sober  kind;  for  he  loved, and  held  fast  to, the  traditions 
ot  Christian  antiquity.  For  many  years  his  private  life,  his 
writings,  and  his  preaching  adorned  the  Church  of  Eno-land  •  the 
latter  portion  of  his  career  is  memorable  for  his  unselfish’  and 
not  altogether  unavailing  struggle  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
standard  ot  Anglican  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  disestablished 
Church  in  Ireland.  I  rom  these  letters  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  fairly 
complete  idea  of  his  inner  life,  of  the  progress  of  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth,  and  of  the  place  that  he  is  entitled  to  hold 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  They  begin  with  his  undergraduate 
dnys  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  common  with  F.  D.  Maurice 
Sterling,  Blakesley,  the  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,  J.  A  Kemble’ 
and  Donne,  he  was  a  member  of  the  “Apostles”  Society.  Other 
Cambridge  men,  of  a  later  University  generation,  whose  names 
are  famous,  and  among  them  Arthur  llallam  and  Tennyson  were 
added  to  his  circle  of  friends.  With  some  of  these  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  ;  and  his  affection  for  them,  which 
remained  undiminished  to  the  last,  was  more  tender  and  more 
outspoken  than  is  usual  among  men.  Their  letters  to  him  fill  a 
large  part  of  the  first  of  these  volumes.  Some  of  them  are  interesting 
especially  those  of  the  unstable  Sterling  ;  but  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  had  more  of  Trench’s 
own  letters  in  exchange  for  them.  Still  they  serve  to  show  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  for  some  years  and 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  “Apostles  ” 
young  men  of  great  abilities  and  earnestness,  and  of  hUh 
though  somewhat  vague,  hopes,  with  a  strong  admiration  for 
one  another,  a  disposition  to  be  over-critical  as  regards  the 
world  at  large,  and  a  belief  that  they  were  called  to  set 
it  right.  The  foolish  attempt  to  organize  a  revolution  in 
Spain,  in  which  Trench  and  some  of  his  friends  took  part 
forms  the  subject  of  several  letters.  While  a  mere  lad  Trench 
was  much  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  exiled  Spaniards  •  he 
learnt  Spanish,  and  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  was  in¬ 
creased  when  he  visited  that  country  in  the  course  of  a  long  tour 
that  he  made  after  taking  his  degree.  During  the  visit  he°made 
some  translations  from  Calderon ;  he  constantly  studied  Calderon’s 
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plays  in  later  years,  and  in  1880  published  his  translations  from 
La  Vida  es  Sueno  and  one  of  the  autos  in  a  delightful  volume  on 
the  “  Life  and  Genius”  of  the  poet.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  found  Sterling  and  others  of  his  friends  plotting  with  the 
exiled  General  Torrijos  against  Ferdinand  A  II.  He  joined  them, 
went  out  to  Gibraltar,  and,  unlike  poor  Boyd,  came  back  safe. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  letters,  he  was  led  to  take  part 
in  this  adventure  not  so  much  by  political  sympathy  as  by  a 
desire  to  do  something  that  would  satisfy  his  own  undefined 
aspirations.  “  It  is,”  he  wrote  to  Donne,  “action,  action,  action 
that  we  want,  and  I  would  willingly  go  did  I  only  find  in  the 
enterprise  a  pledge  of  my  own  earnestness.  ’  His  letters  show 
that  he  was  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  himself.  Soon  after 
he  came  back  from  Gibraltar  he  found  comfort  in  religion.  About 
this  time  he  became  engaged,  and  his  marriage  not  only  increased 
his  happiness,  but  evidently  helped  him  spiritually.  AN  hen  he 
was  in  London,  after  his  ordination  in  1832,  Mrs.  Trench  was 
anxious  “  lest  he  should  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of  Irving  ; 
he  constantly  attended  Irving’s  church,  and  wrote  her  full 
accounts  of  tiie  teaching  he  heard  there  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  was  led  to  reject  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Trench’s  views  on  Church 
matters  were  affected  by  his  association  with  J.  II.  Rose,  the 
rector  of  Hadleigh,  where  he  served  his  first  curacy.  Rose  was 
then  editing  the  British  Magazine,  which  did  much  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Churchmanship,  and  Trench  was  present  at  the  “  Great 
Conference,”  as  he  used  to  call  it,  which  was  held  at  Rose’s  house 
in  1833,  on  the  prevailing  tendency  to  set  at  nought  primitive 
practices  in  religious  offices.  A  failure  in  health  obliged  him  to 
spend  the  winter  of  1834-5  in  Italy;  and  there  he  learnt  Italian 
and  studied  Italian  literature.  By  this  time  he  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  theology,  and  while  holding  the  living  of  Curdridge, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  on  his  return,  acquired  that  rare 
acquaintance  with  the  patristic  writings  which  gives  a  special 
value  to  his  books  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles.  At  Curdridge  began 
his  friendship  with  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Bishop,  Wilberforce, 
who,  though  in  many  ways  a  man  of  different  tastes,  fully 
appreciated  his  piety  and  his  scholarly  mind.  Domestic  troubles 
came  on  both  of  them  and  drew  them  close  together.  Trench  was 
heavily  tried  by  the  deaths  of  several  of  his  children,  and  the 
references  in  his  letters  to  these  losses  show  how  deeply  he  felt 
anti  how  manfully  he  bore  them.  He  became  AY  ilberforce  s 
curate,  and  later,  when  holding  the  living  of  Itchenstoke,  his 
examining  chaplain.  Ordination  time  at  Cuddesdon  was  always 
a  season  of  much  happiness  as  well  as  of  much  anxiety  and 
labour,  and  he  retained  his  examinership  after  he  became  Dean 
of  AVestminster.  The  premature  announcement  in  the  Times  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
caused  him  great  annoyance.  “  It  was  the  first,”  the  editor  tells 
us,  “  that  he  had  heard  on  the  subject.”  A  note  should  have 
been  given  explaining  Lord  Palmerston’s  action  in  the  matter, 
and  another  on  what  Trench  says  with  reference  to  an  article  in 
the  Record,  about  which  he  took  legal  advice.  Ilis  life  at  AVest¬ 
minster  is  scantily  illustrated.  It  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
two  of  his  sons  in  one  year,  but  in  other  respects  was  evidently 
happy.  His  literary  activity  continued;  and  his  book  on  the 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  was  received  with  delight  by  all 
workers  in  the  same  field.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opening 
the  Abbey  for  service  on  Sunday  evenings,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  letter  from  Canon  Liddon,  exercised  a  stimulating  influence 
on  younger  students  of  theology. 

When  Trench  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1863,  he 
did  so,  “  not  with  pleasure,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Apart 
from  such  reasons  as  distrust  of  his  own  ability — and  he  was  not 
only  sincerely  humble,  but  perhaps  almost  too  prone  to  lean  on  the 
judgment  of  others — he  knew  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  was 
grievously  lacking  in  “  life,  and  hope,  and  vigour.  Besides, 
although  he  held  no  extreme  views,  he  believed  that  he  should 
in  many  things  offend  the  “high  Protestants,”  who  were,  of 
course,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church.  Some  notices  will  be 
found  of  the  character  of'  his  rule  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  archiepiscopate,  of  his  attempts  to  throw  life  into  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  system,  and  to  correct  breaches  of  order,  such  as  irregular 
preaching  and  evening  Communions.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to 
encounter  violent  and  disgraceful  opposition ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
these  years  were  full  both  of  happiness  to  him  and  of  promise  for 
the  Church.  In  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  of  Disestablishment,  he  acted  with  con¬ 
spicuous  wisdom  and  loftiness  of  character.  He  refused  to  enter¬ 
tain  Disraeli’s  suggestion  that  the  blow  might  be  averted  by  a 
partial  surrender,  which  would  have  destroyed  all  hopes  of  future 
efficiency,  “  and  which,  being  a  compromise  resting  on  no  intel¬ 
ligible  principle,”  would  inevitably  have  ceased  “  to  exist  after  a 
few  years  of  weakness,  poverty,  and  discredit.  ’  In  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  of  18  April,  1868,  he  laid  down  the 
policy  which  he  afterwards  consistently  carried  out ;  lie  would 
fight  for  everything  the  Church  possessed,  believing  it  to  be  rigl  1 1  fully 
hers,  and,  if  the  battle  was  lost,  would  “  rescue  for  the  Church 
as  much  of  her  own  as  may  be,  taking  all  care  that,  whatever 
this  be,  it  be  secured  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  to  a  new  Church,  which 
shall  have  purged  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Popish  leaven  which 
taints  it  still !  !  !  ”  Disraeli’s  plan,  though  mistaken,  was  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend.  The  Archbishop  soon  had  to  meet  a  more 
insidious  danger  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
inviting  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  to  enter  into  “  free  com¬ 


munication”  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  allow  the  Convocation  to  meet  except  under  a  pledge 
that  it  would  “  occupy  itself  with  devising  the  best  means  for 
carrying  out  his  scheme  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 
The  Archbishop  declined  to  make  the  Irish  Church  an  accomplice 
in  its  own  overthrow,  to  do  the  Minister’s  work  for  him,  or  to 
relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  it  entailed.  The  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  affords  a  delightful  example  of  how  a  policy  of 
wheedling  and  bullying  may  be  foiled  by  uprightness  and 
courage.  A  short  note  and  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  charges  express  the  pardonable  indignation  with  which 
he  witnessed  the  inevitable  surrender  of  the  Lords  on  July  22, 
1869.  Air.  Gladstone’s  victory  left  the  disestablished .  Church 
without  any  system  of  government  or  discipline,  and  the  jealousy 
which  the  laity  showed  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  bishops, 
rendered  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  peculiarly  difficult,  lhe 
Archbishop  struggled  hard  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  bishops ; 
he  succeeded  in  a  measure,  but  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  compro¬ 
mise,  which  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  letter  full  of  sympathy,  declared  to  be 
“  formally  wrong,”  though  it  would  “  not  probably  involve  harm. 

A  severe  struggle  soon  followed  ;  for  the  Puritan  party  attacked 
the  Prayer-Book  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  away  all  that  could 
be  asserted  to  savour  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop’s  correspond¬ 
ence  shows  how  gallant  ly  he  fought  to  preserve  formularies  and 
doctrines  that  were  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  some 
of  them  touching  such  vital  matters  as  Baptismal  regeneration 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Some  letters  from 
Dr.  Pusey,  especially  one  condemning  the  proposed  Preface, 
contain  admirable  criticisms  on  the  demands  of  the  aggressive 
party.  But,  while  friends  in  England  did  what  they  could  lor 
the  Archbishop  by  giving  him  counsel  and  sympathy,  the  burden 
of  the  conflict  lay  heavy  on  him  and  on  his  brother  Primate, 
Archbishop  Beresford.  Although  much  that  Trench  strove  to 
save  was  lost,  he  succeeded  in  preserving  vital  doctrines,  and  the 
disestablished  Church  remained  in  communion  with  the .  t  hurch 
of  England.  The  circumstances  of  the  conflict  and  the  foes  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend  were  unworthy  of  him  ;  not  so  the  end 
for  which  he  strove,  or  the  results,  incomplete  though  his  success 
was,  which  he  achieved.  He  lived  to  see  ground  for  hope  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Church,  and  to  labour  happily,  as  it  seems  here, 
for  about  nine  more  years  in  his  Alaster’s  service.  AN  hen  at  last 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  office,  all  his  work  on  earth  was  over. 
The  editor  of  these  volumes  has,  on  the  whole,  performed  her  task 
excellently.  Here  and  there  the  connecting  links  between  the 
letters  should,  we  think,  have  been  written  in  more  commonplace 
language,  and  an  index,  or  at  least  a  reference-list,  of  the  letters 
and  their  writers  should  have  been  supplied.  A  few  unimportant 
slips  have  escaped  correction,  and  there  is  an  awkward  confusion 
between  the  hymn  of  Thomas  a  Kempis — 

Astant  Angelorum  chori — 

and  “  the  rhythm  [of  Bernard  of  Alorlaix],  part  of  which  has 
become  famous  in  its  English  dress  as  ‘  J erusalem  the  Golden 
(Vol.  i.  p.  277). 


MILITARY  BOOKLETS.* 

THE  little  volume,  four  by  three  inches  in  size,  called  the 
Field  Exercise,  which,  in  some  four  hundred  pages,  contains 
the  whole  of  infantry  drill— from  the  “balance  step”  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  division,  from  the  detail  of  “  sentij-go  to  the 
broad  rules  of  fire  tactics,  from  the  ordering  of  military  pageants 
to  shelter-trench  exercise— is  a  very  unpretending-lookmg  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  side  of  that  ponderous  work,  the  Evolutions  of  the 
Army ,  the  official  drill-book  of  sixty  years  ago,  w  hich  confined 
its  instruction  chiefly  to  stiff  parade  movements,  and  required 
large  folding  plates  for  their  elucidation. 

One  naturally  wonders,  in  comparing  our  modern  simplified 
system  with  the  complicated  internal  battalion  movements  of  the 
days  of  two  and  three  rank  drill,  what  a  volume  ot  ‘  catch  ques¬ 
tions”  might  have  been  compiled  then  by  an  observant  and 
critical  student  of  Torrens’s  book.  How  many,  for  instance, 
could  have  been  suggested  anent  such  evolutions  as  close 
column  changing  front  by  the  wheel  and  countermarch  of  sub¬ 
divisions  round  the  centre,”  or  “retaining  the  alignment  of  its 
front  division  ”  ?  Happily  this  inane  manoeuvring  is  as  obsolete 
as  the  spontoon  of  the  non-commissioned  officer?.  , 

It  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  to  find  Air.  DArcy-Evanss  little 
pamphlet  on  Catch  Questions  in  Infantry  Drill,  on  the  whole 
very  disappointing;  it  shows  that  the  subject  of  modern  drill 
does  not,  after  all,  admit  of  many  such,  as  of  the  hundred 
and  eicdit  questions  compiled  by  this  young  and  evidently 
“keen”  officer,  there  are  hardly  more  than  twenty  which  any 
soldier  with  the  smallest  pretence  to  being  “  a  drill  ought 
not  to  dismiss  contemptuously,  and  of  these  about  a  dozen 
refer  to  the  special  movements  of  the  Colour  party.  Ot  real 
“  catches  ”  there  are  none,  unless  we  choose  to  look  upon  the 
following  as  such “  Q ■  Alarching  past,  who  should  first  salute 


*  Gale  and  Polden's  Mil ilan/  Series— Patch  Questions  in  Infantry  Drdl. 
Bv  Lieutenant  D’Arcv-F.vans  (1st  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Rules). 

Guide  to  Promotion  to  Field  Ranh,  in  the  Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Forces- 

Bv  Captain  A.  Baird  Douglas  (5th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers). 

'Rhymes  from  the  Ranks.  By  Quarter-Master-Sergeant  H.  Moray  (an  1 
Battalion  Royal  Irish  Rifles). 
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the  general  officer  commanding?”  The  drum-major,  who  has 
that  honour,  is  a  useful  person  as  well  as  an  ornamental ;  but  his 
movements  do  not,  as  a  rule,  engross  the  special  attention  of  the 
student  in  drill.  Another,  perhaps,  is  that  which  inquires  whether 
“  a  staff  sergeant  or  warrant  officer  ever  draws  his  sword  ”  (Mr. 
D'Arcy-Evans  should  have  specified  “  on  parade  ”). 

On  this  question  of  modern  drill  it  is  curious  to  notice  the 
development  during  the  last  decade  of  a  kind  of  ephemeral,  para¬ 
sitic  literature,  professing  to  teach  aspirants  to  military  rank  the 
detail  of  their  numerous  and  responsible  duties  by  a  method  of 
“spoon-feeding”  which  recalls  the  celebrated  “French  before 
breakfast  ”  system.  A  glance  at  the  lists  of  military  booksellers 
shows,  among  their  collections  of  sound  works  on  the  higher 
branches  of  the  soldiex,’s  art,  an  astounding  constellation  of 
booklets  which  would  make  a  fair  Rabelaisian  catalogue. 
“Notes,”  “Hints,”  “Guides,”  “Vade-Mecums,”  “Examiners,” 
“Instructors,”  “Catechisms,”  “Precis,”  “Synopsis,”  “Com¬ 
panions,”  “  How  to  do  ”  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Duties,”  “  Rhyming  Remembrances,”  &c.  &c.  All  these  to 
explain  what  is  so  plainly  and  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  indis¬ 
pensable  quatuor  of  books  the  “  Field  Exercise,”  the  “  Queen’s 
Regulation,”  the  “  Army  Act,”  and  the  “  Musketry  Instruction.” 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  sign  of  the  hurry  of  this  age  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  simplification  of  drill  and  administration — for  this 
kind  of  literature  does  not  touch  on  scientific  soldiering — the 
demand  seems  to  be  greater  every  day  for  artificial  help  towards 
their  mastery. 

The  majority  of  these  works,  it  is  true,  are  specially  addressed 
to  the  auxiliary  forces.  But  it  is  fully  debatable  whether  the 
facilities  they  afford  unprofessional  officers  for  mere  cramming 
are  not  rather  noxious  than  useful.  To  such  men,  who,  unlike 
their  brethren  of  the  regulars,  do  not  pass  their  lives  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  atmosphere,  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  original,  official 
bonks  would  be  the  most  favourable  way  to  form  correct  notions 
of  duty ;  but  the  temptation  must  be  very  strong  to  have  recourse 
on  most  occasions  to  the  highly  concentrated,  albeit  indigestible, 
food  found  in  the  “  How  to  do  ”  series,  or  even  in  a  “  Rhyming 
Remembrancer.” 

Among  the  booklets  of  the  pocket,  synoptic  class,  there  are, 
however,  a  few  that  can  render  useful  service  to  candidates  for 
promotion.  Not  compilations  professing  to  teach  drill,  tactics, 
musketry  law  and  interior  economy,  in  twoscore  small  pages, 
but  those  which  devote  their  pages  chiefly  to  collecting  the  latest 
regulations  concerning  Schools  of  Instruction,  boards,  official 
forms,  correspondence,  and  to  a  general  statement  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  and  knowledge  required  of  candidates.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  information  is  found  in  Captain  Baird  Douglas’s 
Promotion  to  Field  Rank — on  the  whole,  a  well-arranged  work. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  pending  the  appearance  of  the 
new  Field  Exercise,  the  great  space  devoted  to  the  new  drill  is 
excusable,  otherwise  it  would  only  seem  a  pretext  for  swelling 
the  publication  beyond  its  natural  proportions  of  a  pamphlet. 
The  most  useful  chapters,  however,  are  the  last,  which  deal  with 
the  proper  channels  of  correspondence,  the  system  of  orderly-room 
work,  and  the  modes  of  demanding  supplies  of  ammunition,  food, 
and  forage. 

Messrs.  Gale  &  Polden  have  added  to  their  ever-increasing 
Military  Series  a  volume  of  Rhymes  from  the  Ranks,  by  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  which  shows  on 
the  minstrels  part  considerable  facility  for  jingling  words  to¬ 
gether  in  various  metres,  and  expresses  all  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
commonplaces  connected  with  gory  and  glory,  vigour  and  trigger, 
battle  and  rattle,  &c.  No  doubt  the  sergeants’  mess  of  the  Irish 
Rifles  can  find  special  delight  in  the  harmony  of  such  “  Rhymes  ” 
from  the  ranks  as 

The  brave  heart  wears  a  genial  smile; 

It  shares  and  bears  a  comrade’s  toil ; 

but,  despite  such  occasional  displays  of  Hibernian  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  and  a  certain  riskiness  of  metaphor  here  and  there, 
the  healthy,  joyous,  loyal  sentiments  this  volume  contains  are 
bound  to  make  it  very  suitable  to  soldiers’  libraries. 


CORNEY  GRAIN.* 

fTIO  rifle  Mr.  Corney  Grain's  amusing  book  of  its  diverting 
J-  anecdotes  and  confessions  is  a  temptation  hard  to  with¬ 
stand.  It  were  an  aggravated  iniquity  to  fall,  however,  for  the 
good  stories  so  well  told  by  Mr.  Grain  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  occur  in  a  real  autobiographical  narrative,  and  spring  natu¬ 
rally  from  the  incidents  and  movements  of  what  may  certainly 
be  called  a  changeful  life.  Mr.  Corney  Grain  by  himself  is  an 
entertainment  that  most  people  have  enjoyed  and  will,  we  hope 
Continue  to  enjoy.  We  don’t  want  any  one  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain 
except  himself.  He  suffices,  and  more  than  suffices,  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  before  the  piano,  both  by  his  own  engaging  individuality  and 
as  the  most  noteworthy  successor  to  the  accomplished  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Mr.  John  Parry.  The  title  of  this  chatty  book  of 
recollections  suggests  a  metaphysical  mystery,  and  very  humor¬ 
ously  does  the  writer  set  forth  the  advantages  of  his  literary 
method.  He  is  both  interviewer  and  the  interviewed.  The  dual 
part  is  enacted  with  a  graceful  forbearance  on  both  sides  that 
would  disarm  the  most  inveterate  dislike  of  the  loathly  practice 

*  Corney  Grain.  By  Himself.  London  ;  John  Murray.  1888. 


of  interviewing.  There  is  an  insinuating  courtesy  in  Mr.  Grain 
the  interviewer  that  produces  the  pleasantest  results  for  a  curious 
public  in  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Grain  the  interviewed.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Grain  is  not  alone  the  entertainer,  nor  it  is  needless 
to  say  entertaining  in  his  recital  of  platform  and  social  experi¬ 
ences.  He  is  quite  as  obviously,  in  the  role  of  interviewer, 
entertained,  like  his  readers  and  like  his  audience.  The  gusto 
with  which  he  tells  stories  that  reflect  the  unconscious  humour 
of  his  critics — especially  his  drawing-room  critics — is  too  de¬ 
lightful  for  transcription  here.  It  must  be  read  to  be  enjoyed. 
And  so,  with  a  piquant  story  never  far  from  the  pen’s  tip,  we 
refrain  from  abstracting  the  humours  of  Mr.  Grain’s  volume,  in 
the  best  interests  of  its  readers.  One  portion  of  these  reminis¬ 
cences  is  a  contribution  to  the  annals  of  places  of  entertainment — 
such  as  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  and  the  old  Polygrapliic  Hall — 
which  seem  for  ever  fated  to  await  the  historian.  Mr.  Grain’s 
remai'ks  on  the  want  of  stage  training  among  experienced  singers 
a  propos  of  Mr.  German  Reed’s  company  are  worthy  of  note 
just  now,  and  will  be  thoroughly  supported  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford,  as  they 
have  a  wider  application.  “  It  is  not  their  fault,”  says  Mr.  Grain, 
that  they  have  to  be  “taught  at  rehearsals,  and  often  after  re¬ 
hearsals."  It  is  the  fault  of  our  “  existing,  or  rather  non-existing, 
systems  of  teaching  and  opportunities  of  practice.” 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY* 

OINCE,  under  the  influence  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  we 
k-J  have  become  a  quasi-military  nation,  this  compilation  from 
the  various  records  of  the  regiments  of  the  British  army  may 
perhaps  be  well  received  by  the  reading  public.  Thirty  years  ago 
its  publication  would  certainly  have  entailed  serious  financial  loss, 
but,  as  lately  during  the  riots  in  Trafalgar  Square  it  was  remarked 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Special  constables  employed 
had  an  inkling  of  drill  and  military  formations,  so  a  corresponding 
liking  for  military  books  may  have  permeated  society  in  these 
islands. 

And  assuredly  some  of  the  episodes  recorded  in  these  pages  are 
most  romantic  reading,  though  the  “  baptism  of  fire  ”  was  received 
by  our  oldest  regiments  not  under  the  most  glorious  circumstances, 
but  when  their  arms  were  directed  against  rebels  and  fanatics 
within  our  own  borders.  Thus  the  Life  Guards  were  for  the  first 
time  in  action  against  certain  insurrectionary  Anabaptists,  headed 
by  one  Tenner,  who,  in  January  1661,  fled  to  the  umbrageous 
purlieus  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  where,  pursued  by  that  gallant 
corps,  they  made  desperate  resistance  in  the  thickest  part  of  it, 
afterwards  taking  advantages  of  the  covert  to  make  their  way 
back  to  London.  A  detachment  from  the  main  guard  at  White¬ 
hall  met  them  in  Cheapside,  cut  down  a  goodly  number,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  a  house,  which,  incontinently  shorn  of  its  roof, 
had  a  lively  fusillade  poured  into  its  interior.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  a  final  rush,  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  mad  garrison.  Thus  it  was  that  our  fathers  dealt 
with  the  rogues  and  fanatics  who  disturbed  the  even  tenour  of 
City  life  by  riotously  propagating  unseemly  doctrines.  But  siege 
operations  in  Cheapside  were  even  then  of  rare  occurrence. 
Again,  many  of  our  oldest  corps  owe  their  origin  to  Monmouth’s 
rash  rebellion;  they  fought  at  Sedgmoor,  and  were  afterwards  kept 
on  foot  to  serve  the  political  views  of  James  II.  At  his 
accession  the  army  counted  but  8,ooo  men,  but  was  almost 
doubled  to  meet  the  above  emergency.  Seventeen  regiments  in 
all  were  added  to  the  muster-rolls.  Among  them  were  the  first 
six  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  who  carry  such  glorious  records 
upon  their  standards;  the  names  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Dettingen, 
T  ittoria,  Waterloo,  and  Balaklava,  being  conspicuous  among 
them ;  while  the  7th  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1688 
to  support  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  All  these  corps 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  cuirassiers.  Senior  to  them  all,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  “  Royal  Dragoons  ”  and  “  Scots  Greys.”  The  former, 
originally  styled  “  The  Tangier  Horse,”  were  embodied  at  the 
time  of  Charles  II. ’s  marriage  to  defend  Tangier,  part  of  his  bride’s 
dowry,  from  the  attacks  of  the  turbulent  Moors.  The  exploits  of 
this  corps  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  campaign  abroad  of  the 
modern  British  army  ;  their  work  being  somewhat  akin  to  what 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  French  nowadays  in  Algeria.  In  1684, 
returning  home,  the  corps  received  its  present  title,  and  they 
especially  distinguished  themselves  under  Lord  Peterborough  in 
various  parts  of  Spain.  The  Scots  Greys,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  formed  for  the  castigation  of  the  Covenanters  in  the 
days  of  Dalzell  and  Dundee,  who  was  their  colonel.  They 
fought  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Scott  in  the  pages  of  Old  Mortality.  In  later 
days,  it  is  here  stated,  on  the  occasion  of  their  memorable  charge 
at  Waterloo,  the  Highland  infantry,  breaking  from  their  ranks 
as  their  mounted  comrades  passed  through  them,  caught  hold 
of  their  stirrups,  and  joined  in  the  charge  and  battle-cry, 

“  Scotland  for  ever  1  ”  This  story,  however,  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  spirited  picture  known  by  that  name,  is  very  likely 
apocryphal.  Two  thousand  French  prisoners  and  the  eagle  the 
corps  wears  as  a  badge  were  the  trophies  of  their  valour  ;  but,  as 
they  suffered  severely  when  retreating,  the  human  part  of  their 

*  The  British  Army :  its  Regimental  Records,  Badges,  Devices,  fyc.  By 
Major  J.  H.  Lawrence-Archer.  London:  Bell  &  Co.  1888. 
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booty  must  have  been  lost.  The  bearskin  is  worn  by  them  in  lieu 
of  the  helmet  to  commemorate  Ramillies,  where  they  captured  the 
standards  of  a  French  Guard  regiment. 

As  is  well  known,  the  former  Indian  Artillery  has  of  late  years 
been  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Queen,  but  all  are  not  aware 
that,  previous  to  1801,  there  was  a  separate  Royal  Irish  Artillery. 
This  fact  suggests  a  fresh  grievance  for  patriots,  and  it  is  amazing 
that  no  one  has  yet  demanded  “  autonomy  ”  in  the  matter  of 
ordnance.  It  is  less  astonishing  to  find  that  we  were  the  last 
Power  in  Europe  to  form  a  body  of  horse  artillery.  En  revanche, 
we  have  been  the  first  to  reduce  its  proportions.  James  II.,  we 
are  told,  relied  principally  on  his  artillery  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  his  undutiful  son-in-law,  but  found  himself  “  paralysed  by  red 
tape,”  whose  coils  modern  officials  have  evidently  not  burst 
asunder. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  Grenadier  Guards  are  of 
Royalist  origin,  the  Coldstreams  were  raised  under  Parliamentary 
auspices  ;  the  one  being  destined  by  Charles  II.  when  in  exile  for 
the  service  of  Spain,  the  other  formed  by  order  of  Cromwell  in 
1650  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Scotland.  Taking  its  name  from 
the  border  town  where  General  Monk  at  one  time  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters,  it  accompanied  his  march  to  London,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  disbandment  of  the  Parliamentary  troops 
which  took  place  after  the  Restoration.  Unlike  most  line  regi¬ 
ments,  the  Foot  Guards  have  “  company  badges,”  which  sometimes 
afford  curious  historic  reminiscences.  Among  them  are  the 
“  Tudor  Roses  ” ;  the  “  Fleur-de-Lis  ” — figurative  of  the  pretensions 
of  our  kings  to  the  French  Crown;  the  “Golden  Portcullis,”  a 
badge  of  Henry  VII. ’s,  which  had  it  been  “Golden  Bridge  ”  might 
have  conveyed  a  covert  savcasm ;  the  “  Silver  Falcon  affected 
by  Edward  IV. ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherefore  and  when  they 
were  assumed.  Those  conferred  during  the  present  reign  are  at 
all  events  less  puzzling,  e.y.  the  Irish  Shamrock  and  the  Crest  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Among  the  “  company  badges  ”  of  the 
Coldstreams  we  find  the  apparent  incongruity  of  a  “  V  hite  Boar 
with  Golden  Bristles,”  said  to  have  been  favoured  by  Richard  III., 
and  the  more  bucolic  image  of  a  “  Dun  Cow,”  which  Ilenry  ^  II. 
inherited  from  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick. 

But  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  army  cling  to  the  “  Royal 
Scots,”  who,  under  Sir  John  Hepburn,  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  serve  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  were  by  him 
awarded  the  palm  of  valour  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  But 
they  passed  over  to  the  French  service  after  his  death,  when 
the  battle  of  Nbrdlingen  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Swedish 
cause  was  sinking  in  the  hands  of  less  competent  leaders. 
Incorporated  with  the  forces  of  England  at  the  Restoration, 
they  seem  for  a  period  to  have  taken  the  pay  of  Lewis  and 
Charles  alternately.  Finally,  in  1678,  settling  down  in  the  service 
of  the  English  King,  they  were  employed  in  what  then  seemed 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  Ireland  and  Tangier,  and  have 
since  that  time  shared  in  every  great  victory  which  has  adorned 
our  history. 

The  author  has  performed  his  task  with  accuracy  and  care.  It 
is  therefore  unfortunate  that  we  should  meet  at  the  very  outset 
with  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  tends  to  create  a  different  impression. 
In  the  short  introductory  preface  we  are  told  “  the  disputed 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  ended  in  the  accession  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.”  We  presume  he  was  mingling  his  reminiscences  with 
the  history  of  Naples  in  a  former  century. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

THE  works  of  “painter-etchers” — that  is,  of  etchers  who 
engrave  their  own  designs — are  apparently  in  good  demand. 
It  may  not  be  safe  to  judge  by  the  supply,  but  almost  every  day 
new  prints  are  issued,  some  of  them  calculated  to  attract  the 
collector,  who  knows  that  only  a  limited  number  of  really  good 
impressions  can  be  produced.  Messrs.  Gladwell  fully  recognize 
this  limitation,  and  the  series  of  views  of  English  Cathedrals  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Burgess  which  they  are  publishing  will  be  restricted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  impressions  from  each  plate  of  the  class 
described  as  artist’s  proofs.  Three  of  them  are  before  us — Wells, 
Lichfield,  and  Ripon.  In  each  of  them  Mr.  Burgess  has  water  in 
the  foreground,  and  in  the  two  first-named  the  cathedral  towers 
are  reflected  in  it.  The  Lichfield  view  is  the  most  pleasing,  the 
sky  being  very  carefully,  and  successfully,  used  to  enhance  <he 
architectural  details  and  to  set  oft'  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  Wells  print  are  too  stiff,  as  are  the  figures, 
and  the  tree  to  the  right  seems  too  heavy ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Mr. 
Burgess  is  extremely  skilful  in  the  delineation  of  trees.  In  the 
etching  of  Ripon  a  sunset  and  twilight  effect  is  obtained ;  but 
parts  of  the  picture  seem  to  us  a  little  too  dark.  It  must  be 
very  difficult  to  get  much  variety  of  treatment  into  a  series  of 
views ;  but  so  far  Mr.  Burgess  has  managed  it.  The  prints  are 
rich  and  warm  in  colour. 

A  very  fine  print,  a  “  Goupil-gravure,”  comes  from  Messrs. 
Boussod  and  Valadon.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  J.  II.  Hooper’s 
picture,  “  The  Old  Homestead,”  a  picture  which  lends  itself  well 
to  monochromatic  treatment.  The  scene  is  one  of  those  in  which 
M.  Heffner  and  Mr.  Leader  delight.  A  sunset  background,  a 
bank  of  dark  trees,  a  distant  church  tower,  a  few  roofs  and 
gables,  a  solitary  figure,  and  a  foreground  dotted  with  pools 
which  reflect  the  light  and  colour  of  the  sky.  This  is  a  large 


print,  and,  from  its  delicate  gradations,  as  well  as  the  sentiment. 

of  the  subject,  would  prove  very  ornamental  framed  and  hung 
up.  The  process  employed  in  the  production  of  the  impression  is 
marvellous  in  its  delicacy  and  fidelity. 

Messrs.  Dickenson  of  New  Bond  Street  have  published  two 
etchings  by  Mr.  Wooliscroft  Rliead  and  one  by  C.  0.  Murray,  of 
Eton  College  subjects,  after  Mr.  J.  M.  Ilemy.  The  first  two  re- 
>resent  respectively  “  Schoolyard — absence  ”  and  a  game  at  “  The1 
Wall,”  and  are  full  of  figures  vigorously  drawn  and  well  grouped. 
The  time-honoured  buildings  are  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
each  etching  ;  and  will  commend  the  views  to  the  attention  of 
many  besides  old  Etonians.  The  third  of  these  prints  repre¬ 
sents  the  “Upper  School — speeches,”  and  the  figures  seem  to  be 
portraits,  but  Mr.  Hemy  has  succeeded  very  fairly  in  avoiding 
the  stiffness  apparent  in  too  many  pictures  in  which  a  series  of 
likenesses  is  a  special  feature.  The  “  antique  towers,”  with  the 
winter  effect  of  the  clear  sky,  come  out  with  sufficient  distinct¬ 
ness  in  the  football  print,  which,  to  our  taste,  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  three,  but  many  may  prefer  the  quadrangle  view  in 
which  the  tone  of  the  red  brick  of  the  clock  tower  is  very  cleverly 
caught. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TIIE  seventeenth-century  Coquets  de  taccouchee  (1)  has  a  kind 
of  traditional  association  with  the  fifteentli-centurv  Quinze 
joyes  de  viariage ,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  M.  Jouaust,, 
having  accommodated  the  elder  volume  in  his  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  series,  should  admit  the  younger.  For  our  part,  however, 
the  dress  seems  to  us  in  this  case  to  be  much  too  handsome  for 
the  lady.  The  Coquets  do  not  make  a  bad  book  of  what  is  called 
the  manners-painting  kind,  but  they  have  nothing  of  the  ferocious 
humour  of  the  terrible  little  satire  with  the  refrain  of  “  dans  la 
nasse  ”  which  sums  up  in  almost  perfect  form  all  mediaeval  satire^ 
and  scandal  on  the  sex  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  possible  that  M.  de  la  Ferriere’s  (2)  title  will  cause  some 
misunderstandings.  It  is  not  exactly  a  misnomer,  and  yet  it  is. 
very  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  three  short  historical  studies  on  Jeanne  des  Piennes,  the. 
unfortunate  and  ill-treated  love  of  Francois  de  Montmorency  4 
on  Henri  Trois  in  his  youth  (little  or  no  scandal) ;  and  on  a  much 
less  known  personage,  Anne  de  la  Boderie,  a  Norman  “  beauti¬ 
ful  soul”  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  M.  de  la  Ferriere 
has  already  shown  talent  for  these  studies,  and  he  has  continued 
to  show  it  here. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  read  about  any  lady  who  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  one  of  Chateaubriand’s  numerous — it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  flames,  and  might  be  misleading  to  say  victims, 
without  a  certain  desire  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  on  that 
very  gifted,  but  very  coxcombical,  personage.  M.  Bardoux  (3) 
has  added  to  the  gallery  Mme.  de  Custine,  whom  to  look  at,  in 
one  of  those  charming  fluffy  coiffures  of  the  Marie  Antoinette 
time  which  fashion  (for  reasons  tolerably  obvious)  has  neglected 
to  revive,  is  to  love.  Late  eighteenth-century  sensibility  had 
a  delightful  representative  in  Delphine  de  Sabran,  “  Queen  of 
Roses,”  according  to  Boufflers,  who  was  an  accomplished  rosarian 
in  this  sense,  daughter-in-law  and  wife  to  the  two  murdered 
Custines  of  the  Revolution,  mother  of  Marquis  Astolphe,  whom 
good  judges  have  put  high  among  the  royal  and  noble  authors  of 
France ;  and,  lastly,  amie  of  Chateaubriand.  But  as  to  “  Ren6  ” 
himself,  the  result  is  as  we  have  said. 

We  merely  mention  here  Mrs.  Craven’s  book  on  Lady  Georgians 
Fullerton  (4),  which  has  been  simultaneously  published  in  English, 
and  to  which  we  shall  give  fuller  mention  elsewhere. 

To  an  Englishman  out  of  conceit  with  his  country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  its  Egyptian  record,  it  is  always  something  of  a 
boon  to  read  an  Anglophobe  Frenchman’s  book  on  the  subject. 
According  to  M.  Chesnel  (5)  our  morals  out-Turk  the  Turks,  we 
know  nothing  of  hydraulics,  Hicks  Pasha  was  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  officers,  we  commit  the  almost  incredible  crime  of 
obtruding  our  “  graduates  ”  into  places  for  which  French  “  pro- 
fesseurs”  are  ready,  if  they  do  not  occupy  them  already,  and  so 
forth.  “  Ah,  monsieur,”  one  might  say,  “  you  can’t  think  how 
welcome  you  are  to  abuse  us,  so  long  as  you  only  hit  the  sound 
points  and  not  the  sore  ones.” 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  intentions,  and  praise  the  learn¬ 
ing,  of  both  the  books  by  reverend  AbbiSs  which  are  before  us  ; 
but  we  can  go  further  with  Father  Gicard  (6)  than  with  Father 
Feret  (7).  The  former’s  protest  against  compulsory  secular  education 
is  complete,  though  it  is  at  the  polling-booths,  not  in  the  library-, 
that  it  must  be  made  to  have  any  effective  uses.  1  lie  Abb<5  Feret  s 
historical  survey  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
is  learned  and  interesting ;  but  we  cannot  give  him  “  gain  of 
cause,”  or  even  hope  of  gain,  in  his  contention  for  an  ecclesio- 
cracy.  History  and  logic  both  are  against  him  there. 

(1)  I.es  coquets  deCaccouchee.  Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles 
(2)  Amour  mondain  et  amour  mystique.  Parll.de  la  Ferriere.  Parisr 
Calmann  I.dvy. 

(3)  Madame  de  Custine.  Par  A.  IJardoux.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(4)  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  Par  Mme.  Craven.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(5)  V tales  d'Eyypte.  Par  E.  CliRancl.  Paris:  Marpon  et  Flammarion. 
(6)  I.es  deux  mail  res  de  I’enf mice.  Par  l'Abbe  Gicard.  Paris:  Perrin. 
(7)  Le pouvoir  civil.  Par  l’Abbe' Feret.  Paris:  Perrin. 
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What  the  professed  Daudetist  may  think  of  L’immortel (8)  we, 
in  our  turn,  profess  not  to  know.  But  it  seems  to  us,  though 
of  course  not  without  traces  of  its  author’s  talent,  to  be  a  dull 
and  even  sordid  book,  contrasting  with  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes 
in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  satire  on  the  Academy,  besides 
being  in  parts  personal  to  a  degree  inexcusable  even  in  a  person 
who  has,  like  M.  Daudet,  the  excuse,  such  ns  it  is,  of  having 
inextricably  got  into  bad  habits,  wants  lightness,  ease,  and  uni¬ 
versality.  No  doubt  there’  is  some  truth  in  it  ;  but,  though 
truth  is  necessary  to  satire,  it  does  not  make  it  by  itself ;  and 
it  is  a  mistake  in  tactics  for  a  man  like  M.  Daudet  to  treat  as 
a  pack  of  fossil  fogies  a  body  which  contains  at  least  two  men 
far  wittier  than  himself,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  as  much  literary 
power.  The  old  story  of  the  duping  of  Michel  ( not  Philarete) 
Chasles  by  forged  autographs  comes  in  not  over-happily.  There 
is,  however,  some  fun  in  the  guileless  country  candidate  M.  de 
Freydel ;  Paul  Astier,  the  Academician’s  scheming  son,  is  good, 
though  not  new ;  and  there  is  a  duel,  which,  as  anticipating  the 
Floquet-Boulanger  affair,  is  a  stroke  of  prophecy.  That  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  readable  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  we  can¬ 
not  consider  it  either  an  advance — or  a  return. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

PUTTING  professional  travellers  or  explorers  aside,  who  have 
been  active  enough  for  three  centuries  past,  it  seems  that 
the  “locomotive  disposition”  in  men  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  superior  facilities  for  travel  in  these  days.  A  modest  trip  to 
the  East,  or  Spain,  or  up  the  Nile,  once  contented  the  amateur 
■and  provoked  the  volume  of  travels.  Now  that  travellers  and 
their  records  have  multiplied  inordinately,  the  extent  of  ground 
covered  is  only  less  astonishing  than  the  pace  of  the  traveller. 
And  the  pace  is  too  often  suggestive  of  a  humorous  accord  with 
the  odd  conceit  of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  bids  us  note  the  world, 
how  it  is  whirled  around,  “  and  that  it  is  so  whirl’d  is  named  so.” 
In  Orient  and  Occident  (Allen  &  Co.)  Major-General  R.  C.  W. 
Reveley  Mitford  has  penned  a  “  day  by  day  ”  chronicle  of  travel 
from  Lahore  eastward  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  China,  Japan, 
San  Francisco,  the  States,  and  Canada.  It  is  a  stout  book  and 
demands  a  sturdy  reader.  Pruned  of  all  superfluity,  the  iterations 
and  commonplaces  of  voyagers,  it  would  be  slim  indeed.  Of 
course  it  is  not  easy  to  find  anything  new  to  say  of  Hong  Kong 
or  San  Francisco,  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Niagara,  Chicago,  and  “  Buffalo  Bill.”  When  General 
Mitford  leaves  the  outworn  tracks  of  tourists,  as  he  does  in  the 
Japanese  section  of  his  book,  he  shows  a  real  freshness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  his  record  is  both  interesting  and  individual.  lie  writes 
very  pleasantly  of  Japanese  life  in  town  and  country,  of  the  “  en¬ 
chanted  region  of  temples,  shrines,  and  tombs  ”  around  Nikko,  the 
magical  beauty  of  the  Inland  Sea,  Fuji  and  Lake  ilakome,  tlie 
wonders  of  Amida,  the  theatres,  jugglers,  and  the  fat  tattooed 
wrestlers  of  Osaka.  And  here,  also,  the  author’s  illustrations  are 
at  their  best.  His  sketches  of  Japanese  landscape,  such  as  the 
“Japanese  garden  ”  (p.  130),  and  the  “Tea-hour  at  Arima  ”  (p. 
104),  are  capital  examples,  and  suggest  a  decorative  application  as 
designs  for  blue  and  white  porcelain.  In  America  General  Mitford 
saw  what  every  tourist  sees,  and  records  what  everybody  knows. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  “  warn  the  reader  ”  that  a  railway 
in  the  States  is  a  “  rail  road,”  a  carriage  is  a  “  car,”  a  ticket  a 
“  cheque,”  and  a  station  a  “  depot  (pronounced  ‘  deep-oh  ’).” 

The  points  of  contrast  suggested  by  the  title  Carlyle  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  (Orpington  :  Allen)  are  clearly  put  and  effectively 
treated  by  Mr.  Edward  Jenks  in  his  Le  Bas  prize  essay.  Perhaps 
too  much  is  made  of  the  association  implied  by  the  conjunction 
in  the  -writer’s  summary  of  Carlyle’s  work  and  Mill’s.  That  Carlyle 
was  something  of  a  prophet  few  would  dispute;  but  that  the 
apostolic  mission  of  Mill,  as  the  inheritor  of  Bentham,  can  be 
an  axiomatic  fact  to  many  of  Mr.  Jenks’s  readers  is  more  than 
can  be  expected.  His  essay  is  not  ill  conceived,  though  it  opens 
in  a  somewhat  turgid  style.  But  Mr.  Jenks  really  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  describe  certain  French  writers  as  “  De  Musset  ” 
and  “  Duboisgobey.” 

Mr.  James  Moir,  in  a  critical  essay — Sir  William  Wallace 
(Aberdeen :  Edmond  &  Spark) — examines  the  metrical  chronicle 
of  Blind  Harry  from  the  historical  standpoint,  and  finds  the 
poet’s  record  “comparatively  valueless.”  Ilis  array  of  “anachron¬ 
isms  ”  and  “  absurdities  ”  may  shock  patriots — if  any  there  be _ 

who  accept  Blind  Harry  as  an  accurate  chronicler  of  Wallace’s 
life  and  exploits,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  bard 
one  whit.  If  Blind  Harry  omitted  certain  “  well-established 
incidents”  that  told  against  his  hero  and  his  countrymen,  he  only 
did  what  other  bards  have  done. 

Mr.  D.  Edgar  Flinn  has  produced  a  seasonable  handbook  of 
useful  information  and  well-arranged  statistics  in  Ireland;  its 
Health  Resorts  and  Watering-Places  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 
English  people,  for  tlie  most  part,  know  little  of  the  charming 
seaside  places  and  inland  mineral  springs  described  in  this  book. 
They  know  Bray  and  Kingstown,  Rostrevor  (perhaps),  and 
Portrush.  They  know  one  Blackrock  (co.  Dublin),  but  not  the 
other  Blackrock  in  county  Cork  ;  and  no  visitor  to  Bantry  Bay 
can  forget  the  charms  of  Glengarriff  and  its  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Flinn’s  book  may  well  incite  readers  to  go  further  afield  in 


search  of  health  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  offers  much  valuable 
assistance  to  invalid  and  tourist  alike. 

Another  tourist’s  handbook,  though  not  written  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  is  Mr.  C.  Jurgensen’s  “popular  guide  to  Norway,” 
The  Land  of  the  Vikings  (Walter  Scott),  of  which  we  have  a  new 
edition,  with  additional  illustrations,  “  skeleton  tours,”  and  time¬ 
tables  for  the  Fjord  steamers. 

Visitors  to  the  Hebrides  and  the  Highlands  would  not  do 
amiss  to  make  a  companion  of  Professor  Blackie’s  Lays  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  (Walter  Scott),  if  only  for  the  stirring 
and  characteristic  “Talk  with  the  Tourists”  which  forms  the 
preface.  This  introductory  address  is  scarcely  less  fervid  in  tone 
than  the  picturesque  ballads — such  as  the  “Death  of  Columba  ” 
— or  the  various  “  poems  of  places.”  These  last  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  the  localities  that  in¬ 
spire  the  poet  are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  traveller  may  read 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  genius  loci. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hamilton’s  volume  of  lively  verses — The  Moderate 
Man  (Ward  &  Downey) — comprises  a  few  pieces  neatly  turned 
and  ingeniously  rhymed,  at  times  somewhat  after  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert’s  manner.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  illustrates  the  facetious 
author  very  happily  for  the  most  part. 

E.  D.  S.,  the  author  of  Ponca  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.), 
is  a  tuneful  singer,  commendably  free  from  affectation,  though 
the  quality  of  his  poesy  is  not  easily  determined ;  it  has  a 
pleasing,  yet  unexciting,  fluency.  In  Woodland  and  Dream¬ 
land  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Mr.  Rowe  Kingston  attempts 
certain  translations  from  the  Mireio  of  the  Proven9al  poet 
Mistral,  in  addition  to  lyrical  flights  of  his  own  muse  that  are 
decidedly  more  melodious  and  attractive.  The  opening  poem, 
“  The  Bird  of  Passage,”  is  extremely  pretty.  Religion,  by 
W.  J.  Spratly  (Digby  &  Long)  is  but  the  “  Prologue  ”  to  a  blank- 
verse  epic,  apparently  inspired  by  the  discovery  that  there  are 
“  ten  thousand  phonetic  blemishes  ”  in  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  an 
appalling  example  of  foolish  daring.  What  Mr.  Spratly  means 
by  “  phonetic  blemishes  ”  may  be  gathered  from  his  italics  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  /orbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste — 

which  is  improved  thus  : — - 

Of  direful  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  pleasant  taste. 

We  marvel  what  the  delicate  ear  of  Mr.  Spratly  would  make  of 
Keats’s 

Awakening  up  he  took  her  hollow  lute, 

Tumultuous,  &c. 

As  a  Bird  to  the  Snare,  by  Gertrude  Warden  (Bristol  • 
Arrowsmitli),  is  probably  not  the  last,  as  it  is  assuredly  not  the 
worst,  of  the  tedious  progeny  of  Called  Back.  It  opens  in  the 
approved  form  : — “  Now,  in  the  restful  evening  of  a  busy  life,  I 
have  been  asked  by  those  who  love  me  best  to  put  into  narrative 
form  some  of  the  strange  and  exciting  experiences,”  and  so 
forth. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Queen  Mary  and  Harold,  by  Lord 
Tennyson,  with  a  steel  plate  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Stodart,  after  Titian’s 
portrait  of  Philip  II.  at  Madrid  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Madonna 
of  the  Future ;  and  other  Tales,  and  Daisy  Miller,  An  Interna¬ 
tional  Episode,  Four  Meetings,  by  Henry  James  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) 

We  have  received  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  “Ancient  and 
Modern  Theological  Library”  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.);  the  Rev. 
G.  Miller’s  Historical  Sketches  of  the  English  Church  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  Select  Passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets, 
with  English  metrical  renderings,  compiled  by  E.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons) ;  The  Life  and  Glories  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Edward 
Healy  Thompson,  M.A.  (Burns  &  Oates)  ;  and  The  Relation  of 
Ethics  to  Religion,  by  Robert  Potter,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  tve  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOT3CE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication- 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LNV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lG.s.  Cloth 

Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Alsoy 

Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Ojp.ce,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 


(8)  L’immortel.  Par  A.  Daudet.  Paris:  Lemerre, 
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Price  6d. 


Contents  of  No.  1,708,  July  21,  1888: 


rr>HE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street. —The  SUMMER 

JL  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Niue  A.M.  to  Seven  P.M.  Admission  One 
Shilling;  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr.  Parnell’s  Red  Herrings. 

France.  The  Two  Emperors. 

The  Local  Government  Bill.  Ireland. 

England  /.  Australia.  Sir  John  Brand.  The  Naval  Manoeuvres. 
Point  da  Zele.  The  Armada  Tercentenary. 

The  License  and  Lawlessness  League. 

The  Modest  Assurance  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin. 

The  Case  of  Jackson.  In  the  Police-Courts. 


The  Theatre  in  Old  Times. 

Those  Wicked  Reporters.  Moslem  Matrimony. 

The  Lick  Observatory.  A  Whistling  Prima  Donna. 

The  Palencia  Don  Quixote.  “ MeHstofele.”  Harvest  Prospects. 
Judge  Pitt-Taylor.  Eton  v.  Harrow.  Cotman’s  Drawings. 
Herbert  and  Frank. 


William  Edward  Forster.  Novels. 

Female  Kinship  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Memoirs  of  Bidel. 

Books  in  Seventeenth-Century  Literature.  Music  as  a  Trade. 
Supplemental  Nights.  Physiognomy  Made  Easy. 

Two  Books  of  Exploration  and  Travel. 

My  Uncle  Barbassou.  Archbishop  Trench.  Military  Booklets. 
Corney  Grain.  The  British  Army.  New  Prints. 

French  Literature.  New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  A  L 


IAN  EXHIBIT  10 

West  Brompton,  Earl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington, 
PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  TIIE  KING  OF  ITALY. 
IION.  PRESIDENT. 

H.R.U.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 
Director-General. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 
President  op  the  Reception  Committee. 
COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 


N, 


ALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  1889. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
At  4.0  and  8.30  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  “WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
HOMAN  COLISEUM. 


ALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FflTE  EVERY  EVENING. 
SEVERAL  MILITARY  BANDS  DAILY  FROM  1.0  TO  11.0  P.M. 


ALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION,  Is.  Open  11  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

VINCENT  A.  APPLIN.  Secretary. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  of  ADELAIDE.— HUGHES  PRO- 

'  FESSORSIl IP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  and  MENTAL 
end  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY— APPLICATIONS  lor  the  above  l’lIOI;  l.^sOBSUIP  will 
he  received  by  Sir  ARTHUR  Bl.YTH,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent  General  tor  South  Australia,  at 
8  Victoria  Chambers.  Westminster,  not  later  than  November  1,  1888.  Salary,  Iron  a  year 
Duties  commence  on  March  1,  18S9.  Particulars  ot  tenure  and  duties  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Agent  General’s  Office. 

FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  APPLICANTS. 

Subject  to  the  Statutes,  the  appointment  will  be  for  a  fixed  term  of  five  years,  and  w  ill  be 
determinable  only  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  some  subsequent  year  bj'  six  months  notice  on 

The  Professor  will  be  expected  to  be  in  Adelaide  uot  later  than  March  1, 1?89.  In  lieu  of  an 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses  the  salary  will  be  paid  from  January  1, 1889. .  . 

The  following  extract  from  the  Statutes  of  the  University  is  added  tor  the  information  or 

candidates.  CIIapTER  IV.-OF  PROFESSORS  AND  LECTURERS. 

3.  Each  Professor  and  Lecturer  shall  hold  office  on  such  terms  as  have  been  or  may  be 

fixed  by  the  Council  at  the  time  of  making  the  appointment. 

4.  Whenever  sickness  or  any  other  cause  shall  incapacitate  any  Professor  or  Lecturer  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  the  Council  may  appoint  a  substitute  to  act  in  his  stead 
during  such  incapacity,  and  such  substitute  shall  receive  such  proportion  not  exceeding  one- 
halt  of  the  salary  of  the  Professor  or  Lecturer  so  incapacitated  as  the  Council  shall  direct. 

5.  The  Council  may  at  its  discretion  dismiss  from  his  office  or  suspend  tor  a  time  irom  per¬ 

forming  the  duties  and  receiving  the  salary  thereof  any  Professor  whose  continuance  in  his 
office  or  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  thereof  shall  in  the  opinion  ot  the  Council  be 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  students  or  to  the  interests  of  the  University  :  I  rovided  that 
no  such  dismissal  shall  have  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  Visitor.  ..  .  ,  .  . . 

6  No  Professor  shall  sit  in  Parliament  or  become  a  member  of  any  political  association  = 
nor  shall  he  (without  the  sanction  of  the  Council)  give  private  instruction  or  deliver  lectures 

to  persons  not  being  students  of  the  University.  .  .  „ 

7.  The  Professors  and  Lecturers  shall  take  such  part  in  the  University  Examinations  as  the 

Council  shall  direct,  but  no  Professor  or  Lecturer  shall  be  required  to  examine  in  any  subject 
which  it  is  not  his  duty  to  teach.  ..  ,  ,  ..  „  - 

8.  During  Term,  except  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  the  whole  time  ot  the  1  rotesaors. 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  for  the  purposes  ot  the  University. 

y\  O  V  E  R  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

-L'  Head-Master. — The  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A. 

RECENT  SUCCESSES  are  FOUR  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  OPEN  EXHIBITION 
at  OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  eight  out  oi  nine  have 
passed  into  Woolwich,  five  of  them  obtaining  the  following  places— first,  second  CtWMeMJth, 
34th.  Entries  for  Indian  Civil  Service,  Sandhurst,  and  Navy.  Special  Classes  foi  M  oolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  Army  Preliminary.  In  the  March  Army  Preliminary  17  out  ot  18  passed m 
all  subjects.  Preparation  for  London  University  Matriculation,  Cambridge  Ducat,  aic. 

b«S' St^enPbyt?hbee  HEAD-MASTER,  by  C.  E.  Starke,  M.A.,  by  E.  Thorkto* 
^"Apply'to  tile  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  W.  Knocker,  Esq. _ 


T  TALI  AN  EXHIBITION.— DEBENIIAM  &  FREEBODY, 

JL  representing  Carcano,  Musa  &  Co.,  Como  ;  Bersanino.  Corti,  and  Marengo,  Turin  ; 
F  Vernazzi,  Milan  ;  and  Schiavio,  Fratelli,  &  Co.,  Gorla  de  Veleso,  invite  an  inspection  ot  a 
choice  COLLECTION  of  ITALIAN  SILKS,  Velvets,  Tapestry,  Silk  Portieres,  Coverlets, 
Scarves,  &c.,  now  exhibiting  at  Class  VII.,  No.  667. _ _ 

TTALIAN  EXHIBITION.— The  ITALIAN  SILK  COVER- 

A  LETS  manufactured  by  Schiavio.  Fratelli.  &  Co.,  admirably  adapted  for  Portieres, 
Curtains  and  in  Algerian,  Oriental,  and  National  Colourings,  are  60ld  retail  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  price  7s.  ad.,  and  by  DEBENUAM  Sr  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street  and  Welbeck 
Street,  W. _ __ _ _ _ _ 

JRISH  EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 


in  LONDON,  1888. 

NOW  OPEN. 

KENSINGTON. 

PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 
IRISH  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN  9  A.M.  to  10.30  P.M. 
Admission,  Is.  Season  Ticket,  21s. 


Excursions  from  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  \\  ales.  Improved  service 
V,  '  West  Kensington  and  Addison  Road  Stations.  Omnibuses  every  few  minutes  from  all 
parts  direct  to  the  doors  of  Olympia. 


T 


II  E 


P  A  I! 


T  II  E  N  O 

First  Committee. 


Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  R.S.L. 
Professor  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 
Arch.  Geikie,  Esq.,  LL.D. ,  F.R.S.,  Director 
General  Geological  Surveys,  &c. 

Admiral  Sir  E.  A.  Ingleficld,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

R.  A.  Douglas  Lithgow,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.G.S. 

Sir  James  D.  Linton. 

Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakcley,  M.A.,  Mus.D.,  Prof. 
Mus.  Uuiv.  Edin.,  Composer  to  Her 
t  Scotland. 


CLUB. 


Bart., 


The  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore-Ouseley, 
Mus.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor,  Oxford. 

John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

B.  Ward  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S,.  F.S.A. 

G.  J.  Romanes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Chas.  Villiers  Stanford,  M.A., 
Cambridge. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Cambridge. 

Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams,  K.C.I.E.. 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Bodcn  Professor  of 
Sanskrit,  Oxford. 


Majesty  in 

The  PARTHENON  CLUB  has  been  founded  with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Athemcum  and  kindred  institutions  to  those  engaged  or  interested  m  the 
Learned,  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Professions. 

The  qualification  for  membership  will  be  restricted  to  the  possession  of  at  least  one  degree, 
honorary  distinction,  or  fellowship  emanating  from  a  recognized  University  or  duly  mcorpo- 
luted  Society.  ,  .  ...  .  .  ^  , 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  Members  at  the  Galen 

Terms  of  admission  to  Original  Members — Town,  Seven  Guineas  ;  Country,  Four  Guineas. 

Members  will  lie  elected  by  ballot. 

Applications  for  Membership  to  be  addressed 

The  IION.  Secretary.  Parthenon  Club, 

30  Sackville  Street,  London. 


H 


EIDELBERG  COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 


Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg. 

A.  B.  CATTY.  B.A..  Christ’s  College,  Camb. 

W.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxon. 

PUPILS  prepared  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  and  all  Examinations,  also  for  Commercial 
Life.  Modern  buildings  ;  each  boy  has  a  separate  bedroom.  Playing  fields  of  seven  acres. 
Boat  Club,  Swimming.  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  Dr.  Holzberg. _ 


TRIE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 

*A.  Limited,  Holleslcy  Bay,  Suffolk — For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTHS  for  COLONIAL 
LIFE.  The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


s 


OUT II  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 


President- The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  E.  D’AUQUIER,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  22  Masters 

^Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe- 

Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres. 
Cycle  Path,&c. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. _ _ _ _ . 

QOUTII -EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  D’AUQUIER  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WHITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College. 

For  full  information  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  Head-Master. _ t 


B 


RUCE  CASTLE, _ near  TOTTENHAM. 

Head-Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  Old  Matlburian. 
BOYS  worked  as  Trivate  Pupils  for  any  Class  or  Pass  Examination. 

In  Lower  School  preparation  (if  required)  for  any  public  school. _ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  small  PREPAR- 

-L  ATORY  SCHOOL  (40  boys),  which  has  a  record  of  over  thirty  Public  School  Entrance 
Scholarships  at  Eton,  Harrow.  Winchester.  Clifton,  Sic.,  during  the  last  seven  years,  has 
Vacancies  for  THREE  BOYS  of  PROMISE  for  Next  Term  at  hall  tees. -Apply  tor  par¬ 
ticulars,  list  of  honours,  Sec.,  to  the  Rev.  K.,  care  of  Messrs.  Stevens,  119  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  _ , 


"BOURNEMOUTH,  SAUGEEN  SCHOOL.  —  PREPARA- 

J  I  TORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS. -At  the  recent  Winchester  Election  a  boy  from  Saugeen 
gained  the  Second  Foundation  Scholarship  out  of  110  Candidates.  Ihe  Second  Foundation 
Scholarship  at  Bradfield  lust  month  was  also  gained  by  a  boy  from  this  School.— Apply  to- 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Brackkxbury,  Saugeen,  Bournemouth. 

PREPARATION  for  ARMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE 

-L  EXAMINATIONS. 

2  Warwick  Road,  Earl’s  Court  Square,  South  Kensington. 

Professor  J.  BRANDT  (Academy  of  Paris,  1SG1-78;  Saint  Cyr  Military  College,  1571-78)  : 
Lecturer  to  the  General  Stuff  at  Versailles,  1871-74  ;  Examiner  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  1879-84,  PREPARES  for  the  above  Examinations. 
The  Students  either  reside  with  the  Professor  or  attend  the  Classes  as  day  schqlars. 

The  Lecturing  Staff  comprises  For  Mathematics.  Dr.  II.  ZOBEL  ;  Classics,  H.  K.  de 
lacy,  M.A.,  Oxford;  English,  F.  Watt,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ;  Precis  \\  riting,  Professor 
Brandt-;  French,  Professor  Brandt  and  Monsieur  ,J.  BOiELLE,  B. A.,  Chief  1  rench  Master 
at  Dulwich  College  ;  German,  Professor  Brandt;  Italian,  Professor  N.PERINI,  J?  .K.A.S., 
King’s  College,  London;  Geometrical  and  Freehand  Drawing,  J.  L.  Oldfield,  14. A., 
Academie  Royal,  Brussels.  „  _  .. ,  .  ,  . 

Latest  Success  — Army  Preliminary,  June  1888.  Two  candidates  only  sent  up  ;  both 

passed  EDWIN  SAUNDERS  DAVIES  (on  first  trial). 

E.  IVAN  DE  S.  THORPE. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  Brandt  at  the  above  address. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  JUNE  1888.— Messrs.  J  AMES  & 

-L  LYNCH.  21  Lexham  Gardens,  London,  W.,  passed  the  Second  Candidate,  viz.  Mr. 
J.  F.  CONNOLLY,  with  2107  marks. 

In  June  I8S7  they  passed  the  First  Candidate,  viz.  Mr.  L.  C.  PORTER. 

Places  taken  in  various  subjects  in  1887  and  previous  occasions  were  : — 

FIRSTS  in  History,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Mathematics,  in  which  FULL 
MARKS  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Pert  in  1885,  when  he  passed  Gth. 

SECOND  twice  in  Literature,  besides  which  the  3rd,  5th  and  9th  places  have  been  taken  in 
this  subject. 

Other  places  taken  include  5th  History,  Gth  Italian,  /th  Greek,  8th  Logic,  lltli  Latin. 

These  results  are  obtained  by  careful  individual  instruction  of  the  Candidates  by  a  staff 
of  FORTY-THREE  TUTORS.  . 

Pupils  are  prepared  for  ull  Civil  and  Military  Competitive  Examinations. 

HOUSE,  Windlesham,  Bagsliot.  —  A  RRE- 

SCHOOL  for  BOYS  from  Eight  to  Fourteen.  Terms  from  100  Guineas 
to  120  Guineas  according  to  age  of  entrance.  Boys  are  carefully  prepared  for  both  the 
Classical  and  Modern  sides  of  the  Public  Schools.  Prospectus  and  list  oi  honours  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Fen  dall,  Head-Master,  or  from  Messrs.  RKLFE  H  Co.,  Charter- 
house  Buildings,  Aldersgute,  E.C. 
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No.  1,709,  Vol.  66.  July  28,  1888.  [  ]  Price  6d. 


THE  PARNELLITE  RELIEF  BILL. 

LAST  Tuesday  night  the  second  reading  of  the  measure 
which  bears  the  cumbrous  title  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  (Charge  and  Allegations)  Bill,  but  which,  we 
Think,  might  be  at  once  more  concisely  and  more  accurately 
■described  as  above,  was,  to  the  childlike  satisfaction  of  Lord 
.Rosebery,  agreed  to  without  a  division.  This  edifying 
unanimity  was  a  proof,  said  that  vivacious  orator,  that  “  we 
“  have  no  wish  that  anybody  should  be  screened,”  or  that 
■“  any  turpitude  connected  with  members  of  Parliament 
■**  should  be  hidden  away.”  While  Lord  Rosebery  was 
on  the  subject  of  proofs,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  go 
■on  to  explain  the  evidential  significance  of  sundry  other 
features  of  the  debate  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
conspicuous  as  the  silence  of  the  Opposition  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  from  the  Chair.  When,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Gladstone  received  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  with  an  immediate  reflection  on  their  im¬ 
partiality,  what  was  that  a  “proof”  of  1  When  he  and 
others  insisted  that  a  body  of  charges  which  have  been  run¬ 
ning  glibly  over  their  tongues  in  every  form  of  specific  defi¬ 
nition  for  over  a  year  are  vague  and  uncertain,  and  require  to 
be  particularized  and  defined  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who, 
down  till  a  fortnight  ago,  would  have  been  prepared  to  for¬ 
mulate  them  at  five  minutes’  notice  for  the  investigation  of 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  what  is  that  a  “  proof  ”  of”?  And 
what  does  Lord  Rosebery  regard  as  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  whole  gravamen  of  the  accusations  against  the 
Parnellite  members  of  Parliament  lies  in  their  alleged  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  persons  not  being  members  of  Parliament, 
it  was  vehemently  demanded  by  the  official  Opposition  in 
the  late  debate  that  the  doings  of  these  other  persons,  and 
by  consequence  their  relations  with  the  Parnellite  members 
of  Parliament,  should  be  excluded  from  the  inquiry  ?  “  We 

“  have  no  wish  that  anybody  ” — that  is,  any  member  of 
Parliament — “  should  be  screened ;  only  we  feel  it  our 
“  duty  to  set  up  a  screen  in  front  of  Mr.  Egan,  Air.  Ford, 
“  Mr.  Byrne,  and  other  people ;  and,  if  Mr.  Parnell  or 
“  any  other  member  of  Parliament  should  happen  to  be 
“  colloguing  with  one  of  them  behind  it,  that  would  be 
“  unfortunate,  but  still  only  a  detail.”  Is  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  to  be  placed  on  this  particular  demand  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons? — upon 
which  Lord  Rosebery  himself  did  little  more  than  ring  the 
changes  throughout  the  whole  of  a  longish  speech?  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  not.  But  we  do  say  that 
unfriendly  critics  of  the  Opposition  will  be  apt  to  say  that 
It  is,  and  we  should  like  to  know  if  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
is  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  public,  has  any  other  ex¬ 
planation  to  suggest. 

It  is  something  to  know  that  he  himself  is  satisfied  with 
the  attitude  adopted  by  his  party  in  the  matter  ;  for  we  are 
really  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  public  at  large  have 
taken  so  favourable  a  view  of  it.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
not,  we  imagine,  so  profoundly  impressed  as  Lord  Rosebery 
by  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  refrained  from  dividing 
against  the  Bill.  Not  regarding  either  Air.  Parnell  or  Air. 
Gladstone  as  absolute  bunglers  in  Parliamentary  tactics, 
they  never  credited  them  in  anticipation  with  such  gross 
tactical  ineptitude  as  would  have  been  implied  in  taking  a 
division  on  the  second  leading.  They  took  it  for  granted  from 
the  first  that  such  opposition  as  the  Parnellites  and  Glad- 
stonians  intended  to  offer  to  the  Bill  would  be  only  fore¬ 
shadowed  at  the  second  reading  stage,  and  would  take  the 
shape  of  amendments  in  Committee  ;  and  the  debate  on  the 
earlier  stage  has  only  interested  them  as  showing  them  what 
the  number  and  character  of  these  Amendments  would 
be.  Is  anybody  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  information 
thus  far  before  us  on  this  head  is  encouraging  to  the  belief 


that  either  Air.  Parnell  or  his  allies  of  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench  are  anxious  for  a  thorough  and  an  impartial 
inquiry  into  the  charges  and  allegations  which  they  knew 
so  much  about  a  few  weeks  ago  and  know  so  little  about 
now  ?  Even  apart  from  the  captious  speeches  which  were 
made  and  the  threatened  amendments  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  Air.  Gladstone’s 
extraordinary  attempt  to  discredit  the  tribunal  of  inquiry 
is  in  itself  a  fact  of  the  most  sinister  significance.  It  shows 
that  the  English  Separatists  are  already  taking  their  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  possibility  of  an  exposure  of  their  Irish 
friends ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  later  on  that  the 
Government  has  packed  the  jury  of  judges,  so  to  speak, 
in  order  to  secure  the  conviction  and  ruin  of  their  political 
enemies.  The  very  vagueness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  construction  of  the  Commission  is  eloquent  of  a 
preconcerted  scheme.  And,  though  it  produced  a  some¬ 
what  comic  effect  the  next  morning  upon  his  sole  supporter 
in  the  London  press — which  loyally  and  promptly  took  the 
hint,  but,  with  the  best  wish  in  the  world  to  throw  mud, 
was  obviously  at  a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  three  Judges  to 
throw  it  at,  or,  indeed,  as  to  what  particular  kind  of  mud 
to  throw — we  dare  say  that  the  slanderers  of  the  Judges,  in 
Parliament  and  outside,  will  soon  come  to  some  agreement 
as  to  the  specific  form  of  slander  which  is  to  be  relied  on. 
We  may,  however,  pass  over  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  as  being,  with  the  one  deplorable  exception  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s,  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  them  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  the  amendments  which  have  been  set  down  by  the 
faithful  Sir  John  Simon  to  see  in  what  sort  of  spirit  the 
Gladstonians  intended  to  approach  the  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  measure.  This  good  knight — after  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  English  law  and  the 
traditions  of  English  justice — proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
exclude  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  from  repre¬ 
sentation  by  counsel,  and  to  give  it  to  the  other  party  alone ; 
and,  next,  iuvited  the  House  to  withhold  from  the  unrepre¬ 
sented  party  the  indemnity  against  ulterior  proceedings 
which  is  to  be  granted,  not  only  to  his  rival,  but  to  every 
other  witness  summoned  or  volunteering  to  appear  to  give 
evidence  in  the  case.  After  these  two  exquisite  examples  of 
Gladstonian  fairness,  it  is  almost  an  anticlimax  to  read  that 
Sir  J ohn  is  among  those  who  wish  to  exclude  “  other  persons  ” 
from  the  inquiry,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  case  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  who  are  alleged  to  have  conspired  with 
them,  and  whose  cases  are  obviously  inseparable  from 
theirs. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  is  to  begin  on  Alonday  next.  There  are  a 
few  amendments — one  in  particular  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain — which  might,  if  the  Government  think  the 
Bill  open  to  misconstruction  as  it  stands,  be  adopted  harm¬ 
lessly  enough.  Thus  there  is  no  desire  anywhere  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  connexion  of  Air.  Parnell  and  his  friends 
with  the  crime  of  boycotting  and  other  forms  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  bad  as  these  offences  are.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
ascertain  their  association  with  or  dissociation  from  the 
murders,  political  and  agrarian,  the  moonlight  outrages,  and 
the  other  crimes  of  violence  by  which  the  constitutional 
movement  has  been  accompanied ;  and  no  one  would  object, 
we  imagine,  to  a  specific  limitation  of  the  inquiry  to  these 
matters  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  Furthermore,  as  Air. 
Parnell  and  Sir  Charles  Rhssell  appear  to  apprehend  that 
the  Commissioners  contemplate  adopting  wager  of  battle, 
ordeal  by  ploughshare,  or  some  other  primitive  form  of 
procedure,  instead  of  that  at  present  obtaining  in  English 
courts  of  justice,  express  words  of  enactment  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  relief  of  these  anxious  minds.  But  beyond 
this  the  Government  cannot  be  expected,  and  indeed  have 
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categorically  declined,  to  go;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
to  go  no  further  than  this  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites,  not  to  go  far  enough. 
Some  of  their  inadmissible  amendments  designed  for  the 
undue  restriction  of  the  inquiry  will  certainly  be  fought  out ; 
and  the  House  will  as  certainly  reject  them.  Upon  this  in 
all  probability  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  will  ostenta¬ 
tiously  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  business ;  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Government  to  consider  what  course  of  action  it 
will  then  behove  them  to  pursue.  In  many  quarters  it  has 
been  too  hastily  and  inconsiderately  assumed  that  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  Bill  is  contingent  on  the  assent  of  the 
Parnellites  to  its  main  provisions,  and  that  Ministers, 
having  in  the  first  instance  offered,  or  appeared  to  offer, 
it  for  the  acceptance  of  the  incriminated  parties,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  persevere  with  it  in  the  form  of  a 
proceeding  in  invitos.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  the 
first  to  protest  in  public  against  this  assumption ;  and 
his  observations  upon  it  were  among  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  excellent  speech  which  he  contributed  to 
the  second  night’s  debate.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  in  any 
case  be  proceeded  with.  It  may  not  have  been  the  wisest 
thing  in  the  world  to  introduce  it ;  it  may  not  have  been 
introduced  in  the  wisest  manner  when  it  was  made  to 
look  like  a  proposal  cl  prendre  ou  d  laisser  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  the  defects  have  now  become  immaterial.  There  has 
throughout  been  too  much  disposition  to  ignore  the  public 
interest  in  this  question,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  for 
domestic  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  be¬ 
tween  other  members  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  carrying 
this  to  a  quite  intolerable  length  if  Ministers  were  now  to 
say  that,  because  it  suited  certain  of  the  parties  to  raise 
frivolous  objections  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  public 
would  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it,  and 
allow  these  very  ugly-looking  recesses  of  Irish  Nationalist 
politics  to  remain  unillumined  and  unexplored.  The  Bill 
may  have  been  introduced  as  a  Parnellite  Relief  Bill. 
It  may  at  its  inception  have  been  designed  to  offer  the 
member  for  Cork  an  opportunity  of  extricating  himself 
from  a  painful  position  without  undergoing  what  any¬ 
body  else  in  a  like  case  has  to  undergo — the  ordeal  of 
trial  by  jury.  But,  if  now  it  is  to  be  repudiated  in  that 
aspect  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  must  bear  in  mind  the  larger 
public  character  which  belongs  to  it,  and  must  proceed  with 
it  accordingly. 


A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WALES. 

THE  question  whether  a  University  should  be  established 
in  Wales  is  not  extremely  urgent.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  furnishes  some  of  the  statistics  of 
the  case  by  enumerating  the  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  which  are  supposed  to  require  a  higher  form 
of  academic  organization.  By  adding  up  the  number  of 
students  at  the  three  or  four  new  colleges — at  Lampeter, 
and  at  the  Dissenting  training  colleges — he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  several  hundreds  of  aspirants  to  degrees 
might  be  affiliated  to  the  proposed  University.  To  them 
Mr.  Morris  adds  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
students  who  now  resort  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Most 
of  them  only  intend  to  graduate  in  medicine,  and  they 
are  not  likely  in  Scotland  to  meet  with  competitors  who 
understand  their  own  native  language.  It  would  seem  that 
they  are  not  destined  to  practise  at  home ;  for,  according  to 
Mr.  Morris,  patients  in  Wales  sometimes  bleed  to  death, 
while  a  foreign  practitioner  is  striving  in  vain  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  their  injuries  or  ailments.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  establishment  of  a  Welsh  University 
would  tend  to  remove  this  remarkable  difficulty.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  medical  men  in  England  take  no 
academic  degree,  probably  because  other  tests  of  their  com¬ 
petence  have  been  established  by  law.  A  University  would 
not  necessarily  involve  the  creation  of  a  medical  school. 
The  only  two  large  towns  in  Wales  are  Swansea  and 
Cardiff,  and  it  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  impossible  that 
either  of  them  should,  as  schools  of  medicine,  present  the 
advantages  which  are  offered  by  London  and  the  great 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  great  majority  of 
Welsh  medical  students  ought  therefore  to  be  deducted 
from  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  estimate  of  a  thousand  possible 
graduates.  There  still  remain  some  hundreds  of  students, 
but  only  a  limited  number  of  them  would  require  degrees. 


St.  David’s  College  at  Lampeter  has  already  the  power  of 
granting  degrees  in  arts.  Divinity  degrees,  which  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  also  authorized  to  give,  may  be  omitted  from  the 
present  discussion.  If  the  privilege  is  thought  invidious, 
the  anomaly  of  giving  a  small  provincial  college  the  status 
of  a  University  might  be  not  unreasonably  withdrawn. 
When  Lampeter  and  Durham  were  promoted  to  University 
rank,  academic  symmetry  was  not  so  seriously  regarded  as 
in  more  recent  times.  If  the  abolition  of  Lampeter  degrees 
appears  to  be  harsh,  the  objection  is  common  to  both  sides 
of  the  present  controversy.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  would  of 
course  claim  for  his  projected  Welsh  University  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  conferring  degrees  within  the  Principality.  The 
Dissenting  training  schools  or  colleges  are  necessarily  sec¬ 
tarian,  and  some  of  the  studies  which  they  not  improperly 
cultivate  have  little  connexion  with  a  liberal  education.  A 
University  graduate  is  not  usually  instructed  in  the  art  of 
preaching.  The  sons  of  the  Welsh  gentry  would  rarely 
frequent  a  provincial  University.  It  is  as  easy  to  reach 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  any  Welsh  county  as  from  the 
remoter  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  added  that  North 
Wales  is  within  an  easy  distance  of  Manchester,  and  that  a 
Welsh  institution  would,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  not 
be  on  an  educational  level  with  the  Victoria  University. 
The  active  intervention  of  both  the  ancient  Universities  in 
local  education  tends  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  new 
foundations.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  would  perhaps  admit  that 
the  benefits  which  he  anticipates  would  not  extend  to  the 
upper  classes.  He  would  probably  be  content  with  an 
approximation  of  the  system  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland. 

Among  the  institutions  which  Mr.  Morris  proposes  to 
supersede  is  the  so-called  University  of  London.  He  is 
justified  in  bestowing  slight  notice  on  an  examining  body 
which  makes  no  pretensions  to  teach,  and  which  only  tests 
the  attainments  of  candidates  for  degrees ;  yet  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Mr.  Morris  assigns  any  higher  function  to 
the  proposed  fountain  of  academic  honours  in  Wales.  The 
hundred  and  fifty  students  of  Cardiff  are  for  the  most  part 
residents  in  the  town,  and  they  would  neither  leave  it  nor 
change  their  course  of  study  if  their  college  were  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  attached  to  a  U niversity.  On  due  occasions  they 
would  perhaps  submit  themselves  to  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  adding,  if  they  were  successful,  certain  letters  to 
their  addresses.  For  almost  all  other  W elsh  students  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  attend  an  examination  in  London, 
than  in  Cardiff,  or  in  any  other  town  in  Wales.  Cross¬ 
country  railway  lines  are,  in  the  Principality  as  elsewhere, 
slow  and  vexatious,  though  all  the  considerable  towns  have 
direct  communication  with  London.  It  may  possibly  be 
contended  that  learning  should  be  brought  to  the  doors  of 
students ;  but  if  it  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be 
examined  at  home,  the  want  could  be  supplied  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  few  railway  tickets.  The  local  examinations 
instituted  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  conducted  on  this 
system.  It  is  evidently  cheaper  to  move  the  examining 
staff  than  to  provide  conveyance  for  considerable  numbers 
of  students.  If  the  University  of  London  thought  fit  to 
follow  the  example,  it  might  be  trusted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  existing  colleges  probably  ex¬ 
amine  their  students  at  stated  times,  and  give  them  some 
certificate  of  success.  Their  only  disability  is  the  want  of 
power  to  grant  degrees,  and,  as  has  been  said,  this  defect 
may  be  easily  supplied  by  the  University  of  London. 

When  all  these  measures  are  taken  and  extended  to 
medical  degrees,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  risk  of  Welsh 
patients  bleeding  to  death  while  English  doctors  are  trying 
in  vain  to  learn  what  is  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
is  content  to  argue  that  a  Welsh  University  will  do  no¬ 
harm,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  disprove  the  proposition.  In 
all  probability  it  would  be  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  all  its 
functions  are  already  appropriated.  The  imaginary  thousand 
of  students  would,  as  at  present,  frequent  the  colleges ;  or 
the  University,  if  it  set  up  lectures  of  its  own,  woidd  merely 
compete  with  existing  institutions.  The  principal  objection 
to  a  multiplication  of  Universities  is  that  it  lowers  the 
standard  of  instruction,  and  it  also,  though  this  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  inconvenience,  diminishes  the  value  of  a 
degree.  If  the  proposed  University  of  Wales  were  to  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Morris’s  sanguine  anticipations,  it  might  perhaps 
justify  its  existence,  at  the  cost  of  making  the  smallest  of 
nationalities  somewhat  more  provincial  than  at  present. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  retard  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Welsh  language,  for  any  kind  of  liberal 
education  which  could  deserve  the  name  would  necessarily 
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be  conducted  in  English.  Probably  every  student  who  has 
passed  through  Lampeter  since  its  foundation  seventy  years 
ago  brought  with  him  or  acquired  a  fluent  command  of 
English,  and  another  University  or  teaching  institution 
would  produce  the  same  result.  Even  the  Welsh-speaking 
farmers  who  send  their  sons  to  the  local  colleges  appreciate 
the  business  value  of  English,  though  they  may  naturally 
retain  a  sentimental  predilection  for  their  native  tongue. 
The  numerous  Welsh  candidates  for  employment  who  seek 
their  fortunes  in  Liverpool  and  London  may  welcome  the 
rare  occasions  at  Eisteddfods  for  hearing  and  perhaps 
speaking  the  ancient  language ;  but  they  would  not  be  so 
successful  as  at  present  if  they  had  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  Welsh. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  was  reasonably  disappointed  at  not 
being  invited  to  speak  at  a  meeting  for  the  encouragement 
of  Welsh  education ;  but,  as  an  advocate  of  a  Welsh  Univer¬ 
sity  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  he  probably  employs  the  same 
arguments  which  he  would  have  stated  at  greater  length  in 
a  spoken  discourse.  Half  a  century  ago  Universities  had 
acquired  none  of  the  popularity  which  they  have  since  en¬ 
joyed  in  England.  The  same  name  is  applied  to  two  kinds 
of  institutions  which  have  otherwise  little  in  common.  The 
Scotch  Universities  diffuse  among  a  large  class  a  superficial 
knowledge  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  have  greater  facilities  for  cultivating  sound  learning ; 
but  the  chief  advantage,  and  one  which  is  shared  by  no 
rival,  is  the  social  atmosphere  which  they  render  possible. 
Almost  every  capable  student  who  has  passed  through 
•either  of  the  two  Universities  would  admit  that  he  owed 
more .  to  his  friends  and  companions  than  to  lectures  or 
examinations.  Scotch  University  students  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  absence  of  opportunities  to  form  instructive 
friendships ;  but  their  want  of  leisure  and  of  competent 
means  is,  in  its  consequences,  a  misfortune,  though  by  no 
means  a  fault.  A  Welsh  University  would  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  be  constructed  on  the  model  of  Glasgow  or  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Aberdeen ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  it 
•could  be  distinguished  from  the  colleges  which  are  now  in 
operation.  Lampeter  in  some  respects  resembles  an  Eng¬ 
lish  University  more  nearly  than  its  younger  competitors. 
The  remote  village  in  which  it  stands  contributes  nothing 
to  its  numbers ;  and  consequently,  being  distant  from 
home,  the  students  lead  a  more  or  less  collegiate  life.  All 
of  them  would  probably  rather  belong  to  a  small  college  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  but  for  the  difference  in  expense. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

THE  naval  manoeuvres  have  barely  begun,  and  already 
they  have  proved  something.  It  is  that  a  class  of  five 
vessels  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  seems  likely  to  turn  out 
to  be  entirely  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  As  the  result  of  a  short  cruise  in  by  no  means 
severe  weather,  the  torpedo-catcher  Sandfly  has  been  so 
damaged  by  straining  that  she  needs  repairs  all  over.  If 
this  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  work 
in  the  boat,  it  would  be  comparatively  a  small  matter.  But 
it  appears  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Sandfly  were  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been 
built,  and  were  caused  by  what  were  supposed  to  be  her 
good  qualities.  She  is  very  long,  very  narrow,  with  a  slight 
draught  of  water.  She  carries  very  powerful  engines,  lies 
very  low  in  the  water,  and  has  high  bulwarks.  On  quite 
smooth  water,  with  everything  in  her  favour,  she  can  make 
from  eighteen  to  nineteen  knots  an  hour,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  steam  3,000  miles  or  more  at  an  average  speed  of 
ten.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  she  gets  among  waves — 
that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  sea  about  her  is  in  its  normal 
condition  of  disturbed  surface — she  is  immediately  afilicted 
with  the  palsy.  Her  engines  shake  her  from  end  to  end, 
and,  being  exceedingly  complicated  and  delicate,  get  out  of 
order  themselves.  She  rolls  forty-five  degrees  on  either  side, 
fifteen  degrees  beyond  the  space  allowed  to  her  register¬ 
ing  machine.  The  water  washes  about  on  her  deck,  and 
dashes,  almost  on  to  the  bridge.  As  the  bulwarks  are 
high,  it  cannot  escape.  The  four-inch  breechloading  gun 
she  carries  forward  cannot  be  worked  because  it  stands 
in  a  species  of  tank,  and  the  crew  have  to  stand  under 
a  waterfall,  and  the  tank,  too,  is  dancing  about  like  a  cork. 
Officers  and  men  are  kept  on  the  move  like  so  many  squirrels 
in  a  revolving  cage.  Some  get  blinded  by  incessant  showers 
of  salt  in  the  eyes;  others  are  hurled  headlong  and  have 


their  ribs  broken ;  nobody  can  sleep,  sit,  or  eat ;  everybody  is 
always  very  sick.  After  three  days  of  it  the  vessel  and  the 
crew  are  equally  fit  for  hospital.  The  Sandfly,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  is  not  an  exceptional  vessel.  There  are  four  others 
built  on  the  same  lines,  and  presumably  equally  seaworthy. 
Then  there  are  all  the  torpedo-boats,  which  behave  in  much 
the  same  fashion.  Both  alike — torpedo-boats  and  torpedo- 
catchers— have  shown  in  these  and  previous  manceuvres 
that,  however  pretty  they  may  be  in  the  Solent  or  just 
above  Hammersmith  Bridge,  they  are  mere  instruments 
of  torture  to  their  crews  in  rough  water.  The  discovery 
ought  to  surprise  nobody.  Some  such  result  as  this  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  modern  craze  for  putting  very 
powerful  and  complicated  engines  into  very  small  boats. 
Small  vessels  can  indeed  navigate  the  high  seas  with  perfect 
safety.  A  Penzance  fishing-boat  would  have  gone  with  ease 
through  the  weather  which  nearly  sunk  the  Sandfly.  But 
then  a  Penzance  fishing-boat  is  not  very  long,  very  narrow, 
and  very  low.  It  is  buoyant,  and  goes  over  the  water,  and 
not  into  it,  and  does  not  roll  its  inside  out.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  proper  lesson  will  be  learnt  from  the  story 
of  the  Sandfly  and  the  torpedo-boats  by  those  persons  who 
think  that  the  day  of  great  ships  is  over,  and  that  in  future 
we  shall  have  to  use  mosquito  fleets.  The  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  necessity  for  very  high  speed  has  made  it  more 
needful  than  ever  that  ships  should  be  large.  In  this  very 
cruise  the  relative  value  of  little  and  big  ships  was  very 
clearly  shown.  While  the  Sandfly  was  painfully  making  six 
knots  an  hour  with  the  water  washing  about  her  deck  and 
her  crew  prostrate,  the  Amphion,  of  3,750  tons,  a  nominally 
slower  vessel,  overtook  her  with  the  utmost  ease.  In  war 
the  Sandfly  could  neither  have  fought  nor  escaped,  and 
indeed,  considering  the  state  they  were  in,  her  officers  and 
men  would  have  been  almost  more  than  human  if  they  had 
not  welcomed  the  chance  of  escape  from  her  into  a  habitable 
ship,  even  at  the  cost  of  finding  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  whole  story  only  proves  what  we  have  constantly 
maintained,  that  what  is  wanted  for  wTar  is  a  vessel  capable 
of  standing  the  rough  usage  of  the  sea,  and  not  an  elaborate 
toy  in  which  mathematicians,  draughtsmen,  and  engineers 
have  laboriously  tried  to  combine  incompatible  qualities. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Army  Estimates 
does  not  prove  quite  so  much,  or,  indeed,  anything  quite  so 
clearly,  as  these  Parliamentary  inquiries  are  apt  to  be 
straggling,  and  this  one  is  no  exception.  It  is  not  always 
very  obvious  what  the  Committee  was  driving  at — possibly 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  driving  at  anything 
very  definite,  but  simply  asking  questions  on  item  after 
item  of  the  Estimates,  and  seeing  what  it  could  find  out 
about  them.  After  weeks  of  inquiry,  it  has  naturally  acquired 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to  ray  out  curious  ob¬ 
servations  on  military  life.  One  of  these,  worth  quoting  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  other  than  military  matters,  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  army.  It  is  found 
that,  in  spite  of  Board  Schools,  “  the  standard  of  education 
“  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  ”  is  still  low,  many 
of  the  recruits  having  forgotten  whatever  little  they  had 
learned.  Nothing  astonishes  us  less  than  this  observation  of 
Lieutenant-General  Biddulpii’s,  which  is  quite  a  useful  little 
commentary  on  the  elevating  effects  of  universal  schooling. 
Another  and  more  professional  piece  of  evidence  deals  with 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  War  Office.  On 
this  point  the  Committee  “  have  taken  a  considerable  mass 
“  of  evidence,”  and  it  all  supports  the  familiar  old  pro¬ 
position  that  our  dingy  establishments  in  Pall  Mall  and 
Whitehall  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  these  places 
there  are  eighty-six  clerks  getting  among  them  89,466/. 
The  total  cost  for  staff  is  258.000/.,  including  salaries  of 
subordinates,  rent,  and  so  forth.  The  German  army  is 
managed  for  160,000/.  Now  no  doubt  salaries  in  Germany 
are  low,  and  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  different 
rates  of  pay  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  still  our  staff'  does 
seem  excessive,  even  if  the  individual  salaries  are  not  too 
high.  The  Committee  does,  indeed,  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  our  fault  is  rather  in  the  excessive 
number  of  our  clerks  than  in  the  amount  of  the  salaries  we 
pay  them.  It  has  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their 
number — holding  that  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
“  the  maintenance  of  the  present  large  staff  at  the  War 
“  Office  is  necessitated  by  the  system  now  adopted  of 
“  examining  accounts  with  great  and  needless  detail  and 
“  repetition.”  As  an  instance,  we  are  told  that  “  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  expenditure  of  4s.  7c/.  bore  eight  or  nine 
“  signatures  upon  it,  and  was  not  fully  disposed  of  until  six 
“  months  after  the  payment  was  made.”  This  instance  of 
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the  lynx-like  vigilance  of  our  Government  offices  over  the 

public  purse  will  be  received  with  implicit  confidence  by  all 
who  know  anything  of  them ;  and  in  this  way  do  they 
spend  time,  work,  pens,  paper,  ink,  and  wax  (a  great  deal 
of  wax  is  necessary)  to  the  value  of  4 1.  7 s.  over  trumpery 
matters  of  4 s.  7 d.  No  wonder  258,000?.  per  annum  are 
required  to  run  the  machine.  Again,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  be  told  that  the  Committee  finds  a  great  leakage  of 
money  going  on  in  order  “  to  facilitate  a  flow  of  promotion 
“  unparalleled  in  other  European  armies.”  Officers  are 
retired  wholesale  when  they  are  hardly  middle-aged,  in 
order  that  young  men  may  not  be  kept  waiting.  No  doubt ; 
but  what  did  the  Committee  expect  to  learn  ?  The  thing 
is  notorious,  and  the  cause  of  it  also.  We  abolished  pur¬ 
chase  and  plunged  into  stupid  imitation  of  all  sorts  of  unfit 
foreign  models.  We  bungled,  as  all  imitators  do,  and  now 
we  must  pay  for  our  folly.  It  would  have  been  cheaper, 
and  quite  as  efficient,  to  stick  to  the  system  which  had 
grown  up  among  us  and  suited  our  habits  very  well.  But 
the  scientific  soldier  did  not  like  it,  and  so  it  had  to  go. 
Experience  seems  to  prove  that,  for  us  at  least,  scientific 
military  administration  is  like  scientific  wine-making.  It 
may  look  better  than  the  old  traditional  methods,  but  it 
spoils  the  cru. 

As  the  debate  on  the  National  Defences  Bill  goes  on, 
it  becomes  clearer  that  here,  also,  we  run  some  risk  of 
spoiling  a  reasonably  good  thing  we  have,  which  has  grown 
of  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  possibly  better  thing  we 
have  not  got.  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  the  Government 
should  have  full  control  over  the  Volunteers,  and  yet  in 
trying  to  get  it  they  may  find  they  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.  To  make  the  Volunteers  liable  to  serve  when¬ 
ever  the  Militia  may  be  called  out  is  undoubtedly  to  alter 
their  character  altogether.  The  matter  needs  handling 
very  carefully.  No  doubt  the  vague  notion  floating  in 
the  minds  of  many  Volunteers  that"  when  they  are  called 
out  it  -will  be  on  a  Friday,  and  that  they  will  fight  their 
victorious  battle  on  Monday,  and  be  disbanded  in  time 
to  get  home  to  tea  on  Wednesday,  is  an  utterly  mis¬ 
taken  one.  If  they  are  to  be  really  useful,  they  must 
be  available  for  a  longer  period  than  that ;  but  is  it  wise  to 
tell  them  so?  The  Volunteers  may  hear  it  cheerfully,  but 
their  employers  do  not.  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  wait 
for  the  occasion  to  have  embodied  the  Volunteers  when  the 
patriotic  employer  was  in  a  good  fright,  and  then  to  have 
secured  the  little  bill  required  to  keep  what  had  been  got. 
As  it  is,  the  real  nature  of  their  obligations  and  liabilities 
has  been  forced  with  painful  suddenness  on  the  attention  of 
Volunteers  and  employers  alike.  Wednesday’s  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
easiness  has  been  created  in  consequence.  Nobody,  except 
feir  George  Trevelyan,  with  his  unparalleled  scent  for  Tory 
wickedness,  will  suppose  that  there  is  a  nefarious  plot 
going  on  to  drag  the  Volunteers  into  a  war  of  ambition  in 
order  to  make  a  younger  son  of  some  Tory  peer’s  Prince  of 
Bulgaria ;  but  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Volunteering 
has  become  a  far  more  serious  business  than  it  was,  and 
that  damps  the  ardour  of  some  of  its  friends ;  whereas  if 
they  had  never  found  it  out  till  they  were  wanted - . 


MR.  CONYBEARE’S  SUSPENSION. 

rrUVO  things  were  clear  from  the  very  moment  of  the 
-L  remarkable  debate  of  yesterday  week  in  the  House 
of  Commons— a  debate  which  has  not  lost  its  interest  in 
the  week  which  has  elapsed.  The  less  important  of  these, 
yet  still  an  important  one,  concerns  a  little  adminis¬ 
trative  or  disciplinary  detail.  To  refuse  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  in  a  particular  case,  though  it  has  been  re¬ 
commended,  would  be  invidious  in  itself,  and  sure  to  be 
misrepresented  by  the  party  of  disorder.  But  a  humble 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  her  to  exercise  her  Boyal 
discretion  byrefusing  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  and  all  similar 
appointments  to  members  of  Parliament  suspended  from 
their  functions  during  the  period  of  their  suspension,  is  a 
measure  clearly  necessary  to  complete  the  present  powers 
which  the  House  possesses,  and  not  open  to  any  objection 
111  itself.  The  Chiltern  Hundreds  are  a  convenient  fiction 
used  and  to  be  used  for  legitimate  purposes ;  but  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  them  for  the  sake  of  getting  what  is  called  white¬ 
washed  _  by  the  constituencies,  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  sug¬ 
gested,  is,  in  any  case,  an  abuse,  and  may  be,  as  in  this  case  a 
\  ery  mischievous  abuse.  In  perhaps  no  case  is  the  judgment 


of  the  constituency  of  much  value  on  such  a  point,  and  it 
almost  invariably  happens  that,  when  an  unmannerly  ad¬ 
venturer  has  been  elected  in  any,  his  very  misdeeds  commend 
him  rather  more  than  less  to  the  constituency  which  has 
adopted  him.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be  wrong  to 
speak  of  the  constituency  which  has  had  the  singular  taste 
to  elect  and  re-elect  Mr.  Conybeare — a  person  recognized 
even  by  his  own  side  as  one  of  the  silliest  and  most  in¬ 
competent  of  politicians  or  of  men — as  an  ignorant  or  an 
unintelligent  constituency.  It  is  simply  an  example,  one 
among  unfortunately  not  few,  of  a  constituency  where 
accident  to  some  extent,  the  laches  of  those  who  ought  to 
have, exercised  good  influence  to  some  more,  and  the  adroit 
working  of  extra-political  crazes  most  of  all,  have  so  dis¬ 
torted  the  temper  of  the  majority  that  they  are  incapable 
of  right  judgment.  Yet  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
general  disciplinary  point  which  we  have  been  urging,  and 
which  would  be  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
London  or  the  University  of  Oxford.  That  punishments 
when  inflicted  should  not  be  capable  of  being  evaded  is  the 
very  first  principle  of  all  discipline  in  every  state  of  life. 

Very  much  more  important  is  the  second  thing,  which 
has  appeared  from  the  debate  on  Mr.  Conybeare’s  disorderly 
conduct  and  the  subsequent  discussion  on  it  in  and  out  of 
the  House.  Of  that  conduct  itself  we  conceive  ourselves 
discharged  from  saying  much,  inasmuch  as  no  man  whose 
political  character  is  worth  a  rush  has  even  attempted  to 
defend  it.  Of  the  extraordinary  impudence  or  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  folly  which  evens  Mr.  Conybeare’s  attack  on  the 
Speaker  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  charges  made 
by  the  Times  against  Mr.  Parnell,  not  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  at  all,  and  which  demands  similar  procedure  in 
both  cases,  it  is  also  needless  to  speak  at  length.  Mr. 
Conybeare’s  charge  against  the  Speaker  was  false  in  fact, 
grossly  improper  in  form,  and  urged  in  a  manner  and  with 
circumstances  that  would  have  been  indefensible  if  the  fact 
had  been  undoubted  and  the  form  correct.  The  minor 
point  of  his  enunciation  of  his  sentiments  on  withdrawal, 
though  sufficiently  amusing  in  its  naif  unconsciousness  of 
disgrace,  was  an  insult  to  the  House  formally  less,  but  really 
greater,  than  any  silly  and  vulgar  language  about  the 
Speaker.  And  Mr.  Conybeare’s  conduct  when  his  offence 
was  brought  home  to  him  was  perfectly  consistent  in  its 
silly  vulgarity  with  the  temper  which  had  prompted  the 
transgression.  All  this  is  undisputed  by  any  one  disputant 
worth  listening  to.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Gladstonian 
party  during  the  debate  and  since  seems  to  us,  with  some 
exceptions,  to  be  if  anything  worse  than  Mr.  Conybeare’s 
own.  V  e  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  lenient  judges 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  we  are  glad  (especially  during  the 
present  week)  to  say  that,  all  things  considered,  no¬ 
great  fault  can  reasonably  be  found  with  his  behaviour 
in  this  case.  He  lost  the  opportunity  of  displaying  perfect 
frankness  ]  but  frankness  has  never  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s. 
characteristic,  and  it  is  a  party  leader’s  right  if  he 
pleases  to  keep  his  hand  closed.  It  is  also  his  right,  and 
perhaps  in  a  manner  his  duty,  to  make  what  decent  fight 
he  can  to  protect  a  malefactor  on  his  own  side.  If 
you  employ  Bontiiron,  you  must  do  your  best  to  get 
Bonthron  off.  Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  great 
fault  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  the  way  that  he  took 
may  not  seem  to  us  the  most  excellent  way.  Next  in  pro¬ 
priety,  as  indeed  in  speech,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  should 
put  Mr.  Biggar,  who  enounced  what  we  think  mischievous 
doctrine  in  a  moderate  and  straightforward  way.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  getting  off 
Bonthron,  also  got  himself  out  of  a  difficult  matter  well 
enough  at  first.  But  even  these  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
others  like  Mr.  Hunter,  drifted  as  the  debate  and  the 
divisions  went  on  into  an  evident  attempt,  not  only  to  shield 
and  bring  off  their  guilty  comrade  if  possible,  but  to  defend 
and  excuse  his  guilt.  And  the  worst  leaders  of  this  move¬ 
ment  were  no  less  persons  than  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and,  to  the  astonishment,  we  should 
imagine,  of  any  man  who  knows  him,  whatever  signs  of 
degeneration  may  have  recently  appeared,  Mr.  John 
Morley.  Sir  William  is,  of  course,  the  least  surprising 
delinquent  of  the  three,  and  his  delinquency,  as  it  happens, 
was  also  the  least.  Something  may  be  forgiven  to  Lieutenant 
Gaiiagan  gallantly  endeavouring  to  cut  out  even  the 
blackest  of  the  Ahmednuggur  Irregulars ;  and  when  Sir 
William,  late  in  the  debate,  first  tried  to  give  a  fresh 
rub  with  the  O’Donnell  red  herring,  then  discoursed  on 
“  grammatical  absurdities,”  and  finally  headed  the  walk  out 
of  the  House,  he  did  what  in  a  party  less  demoralized  than 
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the  Gladstonian  party  would  have  been  strange  enough,  but 
what  was  less  strange  in  fact.  But  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  did  what  not  even  Mr.  Labouchere  or 
Sir  William  Harcourt  did.  They  practically  defended 
Mr.  Conybeare.  Sir  George,  condemning  the  manner  of 
the  letter,  approved  the  fact  of  it,  as  if  there  could  be  a 
grosser  crime  in  a  member  of  Parliament  than  the  bringing 
such  a  question  in  any  manner  before  the  irresponsible 
tribunal  of  a  trumpery  newspaper,  and  not  before  the  proper 
and  only  Court.  But  Mr.  Morley  went  much  further,  and 
informed  the  House  that  in  his  opinion  the  application 
of  the  Closure  was  “  a  very  gross  abuse  of  its  rules.”  We 
certainly  never  thought  to  live  to  see  Mr.  Morley  bracket¬ 
ing  himself  with  Mi1.  Conybeare.  But,  except  in  point  of 
folly  and  ill  manners,  he  here  did  so  ;  and  he  solemnly  re¬ 
peated  his  endorsement  at  Morpeth  next  day.  If  there 
was  a  gross  abuse  of  the  rules,  the  Speaker,  who,  though 
only  an  instrument,  was  an  instrument,  in  the  proceeding, 
must  have  been  guilty  of  that  gross  abuse ;  and  so  Mr. 
Morley  admits  the  substance  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  libel, 
though  not,  of  course,  its  verbiage,  its  bad  language,  or  its 
ethical  eccentricities.  Such  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
touching  pitch  we  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  in  a 
considerable  study  of  politics.  Had  the  Gladstonian  party 
been  content  to  let  their  leader  and  Mr.  Labouchere  speak 
as  they  did  ;  to  add,  perhaps,  a  little  plea  for  mitigation  of 
punishment ;  to  take  an  honest  division,  and  abide  by  the 
consequences,  very  little  fault  could  have  been  found  with 
them,  though  we  might  still  have  preferred  what  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  their  certain  course — a  prompt 
confession  that  the  culprit  was  indefensible  and  a  unanimous 
vindication  of  the  Speaker’s  authority.  But  their  successive 
wrigglings,  the  language  of  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  the  series  of  manoeuvres  by  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  led  up  to  the  march  which  he  led  out, 
made  the  exhibition,  if  possible,  more  discreditable  than  an 
open  espousing  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  cause.  These  egregious 
jurymen  practically  said  “  Guilty  ;  but  he  was  quite  right, 
“  and  we  don’t  mind  if  he  does  it  again.” 

The  secret  of  this,  as  it  would  have  seemed  but  a  little 
time  ago,  inconceivable  behaviour  is  to  be  found  in  a  remark 
which  was  made  in  the  debate  itself,  and  something  similar 
to  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  debates  and  platform 
speeches  this  Session.  Mr.  Hunter,  while  speaking  of  Mr. 
Conybeare  in  a  manner  not  at  all  likely  to  conciliate  that 
person,  reminded  the  House  that  “  people  out  of  doors  did 
“  not  pay  so  much  attention  as  lion,  members  did  to  the 
“  niceties  of  language.”  We  should  say  that  it  was  toler¬ 
ably  impossible  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  niceties  of 
language  than  at  least  some  honourable  members  do.  But 
this  was,  no  doubt,  not  what  Mr.  Hunter  meant ;  indeed, 
he  perhaps  hardly  knew  himself  what  the  real  meaning  of 
his  words  was.  It  was,  we  fear,  something  as  follows  : — 
People  outside— the  masses,  the  new  voters,  and  so  on — 
are  to  be  caught  by  vulgar  and  violent  language ;  they  like 
it ;  and  they  shall  have  it.  Unfortunately,  though  we  hope 
and  believe  that  this  base  opinion  of  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  is  but  partially  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  it  is  upon  its  truth  that  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  like  Mr.  Conybeare  trade. 
Now  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  rational  person  denying 
that  this  is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  But  it 
has  not  gone  so  far  but  that,  by  a  vigorous  application  of 
the  obvious  cure,  it  may  be  arrested.  As  soon  as  men  even 
of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  intellectual  calibre  perceive  that  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  multitude  outside  the  House  are  to  be 
caught  in  this  way  only  at  the  cost  of  practical  obliteration 
inside  it,  they  will  pretty  certainly  mend  their  manners, 
especially  if  the  side-door  of  return  by  the  Chiltern  Hun¬ 
dreds  is  stopped  in  the  way  we  have  suggested. 


THE  AUTHORS  DINNER. 

HE  dinner  given  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors  in  honour  of  American  women  and  men  of 
letters  now  in  London  indicates  a  pleasing  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  both  of  the  literary  profession  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  As  Mr.  Lowell  justly  observed, 
the  scene  at  the  Criterion  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
that  literary  people  can  not  only  dine  themselves,  but  invite 
other  people  to  dinner.  In  this  respect  they  have  pro¬ 
gressed  even  since  Thackeray’s  days  ;  for  whereas  he  noted 
that  “  literary  gents  ”  could  only  invite  their  friends  on  a 


Saturday,  this  feast  was  given  on  a  Wednesday.  As 
for  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  they  must 
be  highly  satisfactory ;  for  the  speakers  from  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  took  part  in  a  veritable  assault  of  com¬ 
pliments.  They  said  the  most  pleasing  things  of  one 
another,  and  made  their  politeness  all  the  more  remarkable 
by  carefully  reminding  each  other  that  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  Englishmen  and  Americans  were  mutually 
very  rude.  How  civil  they  all  were  to  one  another  only 
hosts  and  guests  can  know ;  for  the  newspapers  seem  to 
have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  all  the  speakers 
except  Mr.  Lowell.  No  doubt,  however,  what  the  other 
speakers  (there  were  some  eight  or  ten  of  them)  had  to  say 
was  equally  agreeable.  There  is  now  only  one  step  which 
Englishmen  and  Americans  can  take  to  put  their  relations 
to  one  another  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing.  When 
they  have  agreed  to  take  their  friendship  for  granted, 
nothing  more  will  remain  to  be  done.  At  present  both 
sides  do  protest,  if  not  too  much,  at  least  sufficiently  to 
create  a  doubt  whether  their  mutual  affection  could  live 
without  the  stimulus  supplied  by  continuous,  public,  and 
vehement  assertions  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  the  sign  of 
a  healthy  friendship  when  both  parties  keep  on  recalling 
the  fact  that  not  long  ago  they  had  good  reasons  for  enter¬ 
taining  very  different  feelings.  These  protestations  do  in¬ 
spire  some  doubt  whether  the  allies  are  quite  sure  that  they 
may  not  in  the  future  drift  back  to  their  old  relations  of 
hostility.  Mr.  Lowell  thinks  it  a  good  thing  that  the  two 
countries  should  criticize  one  another  freely  and  with  good 
humour.  If  that  is  the  only  alternative  to  squabbling,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  the  better  of  the  two.  But  would  it  not  be  still 
better  if  one  of  them  should  give  up  caring  about  the  opinion 
of  the  other,  and  so  attained  to  absolutely  safe  possession  of 
its  own  soul  1 

It  is  not  unknown  that  this  dinner  was  in  some  sort  de¬ 
signed,  as  other  pleasant  feasts  have  been,  for  the  promotion 
of  business.  There  is  the  great  question  of  copyright  to  be 
settled,  and  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  is  naturally 
not  indifferent  in  the  matter.  It  has  not  only  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  unremunerated  author,  but  to  secure 
for  him  whose  works  return  him  a  comfortable  income  at 
home  an  equal,  if  not  larger,  harvest  from  America.  It  is 
advisable  to  imitate  in  discussing  this  question  the  reticence 
which  has  often  been  shown  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors  itselt.  The  question  is  really  one  for  Americans  to 
settle.  As  Mr.  Lowell  justly  observed,  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  English  publishers  would  have  been  less  ready  to 
play  the  pirate  than  their  American  colleagues  if  there  had 
been  an  equal  amount  of  booty  afloat  hailing  from  American 
ports.  Considering  universal  human  nature,  he  is  possibly 
right,  and  if  we  have  insisted  on  what  is  called  the  moral  side  of 
the  question,  it  is  humanly  possible  that  this  was  because  we 
had  the  most  to  gain  by  it.  But  the  coat  over  the  hot 
ashes  of  the  copyright  question  is  very  thin,  and  should 
be  lightly  trodden  on.  To  discuss  it  thoroughly  is  not 
the  way  to  secure  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations. 
We  will  not  insist  on  pointing  out  that,  if  Mr.  Longfellow 
only  achieved  a  game  pie  as  the  profit  of  the  sale  of  his 
works  in  England,  the  reason  doubtless  was  that  his 
countrymen  refused  to  give  the  international  copyright 
which  we  were  perfectly  prepared  to  give.  It  was  ill  done 
of  them  to  Mr.  Longfellow.  To  discuss  these  things,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would  have  been  to  try  to 
argue  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  war  of  1812  or  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  generosity  of  the  “generous  principle  of 
“  the  alienable  allegiance  ”  last  Wednesday  evening.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  export  of  written  matter  from  the  United  States 
has  notably  increased  of  late,  and  the  producers  of  the 
same  who  suffer  from  the  right  of  capture  have  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  themselves  heard.  The 
competition  of  English  authors  in  America  is  very  severely 
felt,  and  so  there  is  a  reasonably  good  prospect  that  the 
desire  of  American  men  of  letters  to  see  their  English 
colleagues  treated  with  a  liberality  which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  publisher  in  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
produce  their  works  at  a  very  trifling  price  may  at  last 
receive  some  satisfaction.  It  appears,  at  least,  that  at 
no  distant  date  the  grievance  of  English  authors  may  be 
replaced  by  the  grievance  of  English  printers,  which 
will  be  a  gain  for  the  authors.  In  any  case,  the  matter 
must  be  left  in  American  hands.  All  we  can  do  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  good  work  by  the  studious  use  of  polite  language 
and  the  occasional  giving  of  a  dinner.  This  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  course  is  made  all  the  easier  for  us  since  American 
opinion  can  be  now  expressed  in  the  very  friendly  terms 
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used  by  Mr.  Lowell.  Truly,  things  have  changed  for  the 
better  when  an  American  gentleman  can  say  quite  naturally, 
spontaneously,  and  with  obvious  conviction,  that  London  is 
the  Romeof  the  English-speaking  world.  For  ourpart,  wecon- 
fess  that  we  prefer  such  a  sentence  as  this  to  many  columns 
of  laborious  demonstration  that,  whereas  Englishmen  and 
Americans  used  to  hate  one  another,  they  now  have  sworn 
eternal  friendship. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

IIE  deterioration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  manners 
and  discipline  extends  to  its  efficiency  as  a  legislative 
machine.  The  growth  of  a  Government  Bill  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  marked  only  by  the  rejection  or 
acceptance  of  amendments  directly  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter.  The  great  masters  of  Parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and,  in  his  better  days,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  never  permitted  the  Opposition  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  inserting  irrelevant  matter  into  their  im¬ 
portant  measures.  For  many  purposes  a  Legislature  de¬ 
generates  into  a  mob  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  responsible  Ministers.  A  vigorous  Govern¬ 
ment  requires  no  large  majority  to  qualify  it  for  the 
arrangement  and  despatch  of  important  business.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  its  adherents  should  be  ready  with  their 
support  when  the  Minister  intimates  to  them  his  opinion 
that  some  principle,  or  perhaps  the  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  at  stake.  A  judicious  leader  of  the  House  is  not 
necessarily  so  much  wedded  to  his  own  opinion  as  to  refuse 
his  assent  to  improvements  of  the  original  project  whether 
they  are  proposed  by  friends  or  by  opponents ;  but  he 
ought  systematically  to  discountenance,  and,  if  possible,  to 
suppress,  all  changes  which,  even  if  they  are  defensible 
in  themselves,  divert  the  energies  of  Parliament  to  alien 
objects.  In  former  times,  indeed,  Acts  of  Parliament  some¬ 
times  contained  the  strangest  combination  of  enactments. 
A  grant  of  an  indispensable  revenue  to  the  Crown  might  be 
found  side  by  side  with  clauses  for  the  protection  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  buttons 
not  made  of  brass  ;  but  the  practice,  however  slovenly,  pro¬ 
duced  little  practical  inconvenience.  On  examination,  it 
would  have  been  found  that  the  conglomerate  enactments 
were  identical  in  origin,  though  they  might  be  inserted  for  the 
most  dissimilar  purposes.  Railway  Omnibus  Bills  in  the 
present  day  furnish  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same 
method  in  private  legislation. 

The  Local  Government  Bill,  as  the  principal  measure  of 
the  Session,  has  supplied  many  illustrations  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  what  may  be  called  collateral  legislation.  The 
defeats  or  concessions  of  the  Government  on  questions  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  proper  subjects  of  legislation  were  sometimes 
to  be  regretted,  either  on  their  own  account  or  as  proofs  of 
the  uncertain  character  of  the  Ministerial  majority;  but  such 
changes  are  not  necessarily  illegitimate,  even  when  they  are 
intrinsically  undesirable.  The  transfer,  for  instance,  of  the 
nomination  of  chief  constables  from  the  Quarter  Sessions 
to  the  County  Council  was  a  provision  closely  connected 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  The  contrary  practice  was 
exemplified  in  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  right  of  the 
London  Corporation  to  appoint  certain  judicial  officers.  The 
framers  of  the  Bill  had  deliberately  excluded  the  City,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  scheme  of  Local  Government.  An 
exceptional  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  an  unjustifiable  abuse  of  the  forms  of  Parliament. 
As  is  usual,  when  irregularities  are  perpetrated,  their 
objects  are  not  even  desirable  in  themselves  ;  but  the 
anomaly  of  abolishing  without  notice  an  institution  which 
has  existed  for  centuries,  and  which  had  not  even  been 
threatened,  was  more  mischievous  than  the  transfer  of 
certain  patronage  from  its  former  holders.  The  claptrap 
arguments  urged  by  Radical  members  against  election  of 
judicial  functionaries  were  chiefly  objectionable  because  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill.  It  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  improper  to  transfer  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Crown  the  patronage  of  all  the  City  livings.  The  possible 
mischief  of  such  legislation  is  the  more  serious  because 
Parliament  now  seems  to  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  no  fundamental  laws.  The  rules  which  must 
supply  the  place  of  a  Constitution  are  liable  to  be  abolished 
or  fundamentally  altered  by  amendments  introduced  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  ought  to  be 
the  guardian  of  sound  legislative  practice,  soon  afterwards, 
with  the  probable  intention  of  administering  a  reproof,  paid 


the  House  of  Commons  the  compliment  of  imitating  its 
procedure.  By  an  extemporaneous  and  unexpected  vote 
the  House  of  Lords  voted  the  abolition  of  the  election  of 
coroners  by  county  freeholders.  It  might  well  have  been 
left  to  a  more  democratic  assembly  to  deprive  the  consti¬ 
tuents  who  once  returned  the  majority  of  members  of 
Parliament  of  a  right  which  they  have  inherited  from  a 
long  succession  of  predecessors. 

The  most  formidable  attempt  to  introduce  a  fundamental 
change  on  the  pretext  of  amending  a  Bill  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proposed  innovation  was  the  proposal  of 
making  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  liable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  half  the  rates.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
previously  imposed  on  owners  a  disability  to  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  county  finance.  It  was  perhaps 
right  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  boroughs ;  but  in  the 
counties  owners,  as  represented  by  the  J ustices,  have  had 
exclusive  financial  control.  It  would  be  a  strange  proceed¬ 
ing  to  make  them  directly  liable  to  pay  rates  by  the  same  Bill 
which  transfers  their  fiscal  powers  to  the  occupiers.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  advanced  in  support  of  the  scheme  of  rat  ing 
the  owners  are  obvious  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  plausible.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  rates  which  are  in  force  at 
the  date  of  an  agreement  for  a  lease  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  both  by  owner  and  by  occupier  in  arranging  the  terms 
of  their  bargain.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  again  and  again  refused  to  reduce  local  taxation,  because 
he  held  that  the  benefit  of  the  relief  would  be  conferred  on 
the  landlords,  who  are  supposed  to  be  legitimate  victims, 
and  not  on  the  tenants,  either  of  agricultural  land  or  of 
buildings  in  towns.  It  is  true  that,  as  he  has  frequently 
stated,  the  landowner  pays  the  rates  when  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  adding  the  amount  to  the  rent.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  rates,  especially  if  they  have  been  unfore¬ 
seen,  fall  on  the  tenant ;  though  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  expenditure  may,  perhaps,  accrue  principally  to  the 
landlord.  The  apparent  injustice  has  been  almost  wholly 
corrected  in  recent  times  by  the  power  of  a  tenant,  even  during 
the  currency  of  a  lease,  to  impose  new  terms  on  the  lessor.  The 
whole  subject  requires  careful  consideration,  and  assuredly 
the  occupier  in  the  present  state  of  the  electoral  franchise  is 
not  likely  when  the  matter  is  finally  settled  to  receive  less 
than  his  due.  It  was  a  scandal  that  irresponsible  members 
should  almost  succeed  in  interpolating  a  new  system  of 
local  taxation  into  the  Bill  for  establishing  a  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  self-appointed  patrons  of  the  tenant  appeared  to 
be  unaware  that  the  question  was  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
business  which  ought  to  have  occupied  their  whole  attention. 
Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  creditably  embarrassed  by 
their  previous  determination  to  secure  to  the  ratepayer  a 
monopoly  of  power.  Almost  all  recent  political  changes 
have  tended  to  confirm  and  widen  the  separation  between 
taxation  and  representation.  The  compound  householder,  if 
he  still  retains  a  name  which  was  once  notorious,  returns 
members  who  dispose  of  the  national  revenue  to  which  he 
directly  contributes  nothing ;  but  the  proposal  that  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  burden  should  be  placed  on  an  unenfranchised 
class  was  too  audacious. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ritchie  have  rarely  been  to 
blame  for  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  They  have  been 
forced  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Liberal-Unionists,  who 
take  delight  in  exhibiting  the  dependence  of  their  allies 
on  their  voluntary  support.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
they  have  acted  with  good  faith,  but  they  have  imposed  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  coalesced  party  the  necessity  of 
making  concessions  which  produce  an  impression  of  weak¬ 
ness.  In  some  cases  in  which  they  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  Conservatives  the  Liberal-Unionists  may  probably  have 
been  in  the  right ;  but  they  have  sometimes  been  more 
anxious  to  exhibit  their  own  Liberalism  than  to  secure  the 
attainment  of  the  common  object.  Their  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  leaders  would  not  deny  the  expediency  of  confining 
debates  and  votes  to  the  issues  which  were  formally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament.  If  the  anomaly  of  proposing  new 
and  irrelevant  enactments  as  amendments  could  be  checked 
by  increased  stringency  of  the  Standing  Orders,  it  might  be 
thought  expedient  to  confer  in  this  respect  also  additional 
powers  on  the  Speaker  or  presiding  officer ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  such  a  change,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  securo  the  assent  of  the  House.  The  real 
remedy  for  this  and  all  other  Parliamentary  abuses  is  the 
constitution  of  a  majority  on  which  a  wise  and  able  Minister 
could  confidently  rely.  It  is  evidently  a  waste  of  time  to 
form  or  express  such  aspirations.  The  power  of  a  Minister 
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may  be  abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes ;  and,  although  a 
moderate  majority  might  suffice  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  at  the  general  election, 
necessary  to  be  independent  of  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  most  popular  party  leader  of  the  present 
day  is  not  likely  to  discourage  the  irregular  activity  of 
extreme  politicians.  The  opportunity  of  unauthorized  in¬ 
truders  into  the  province  of  legislation  arises  when  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  measure  is  proposed  by  the 
Government.  Almost  every  clause  in  such  a  Bill  as  that 
which  is  conducted  through  the  House  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
tempts  the  amateur  and  the  sophist  into  a  display  of  his 
ingenuity,  or  perhaps  of  his  Liberal  zeal.  The  measure  has 
not  been  delayed  by  organized  obstruction,  but  it  has  served 
as  a  pretext  for  much  unnecessary  discussion.  A  great  and 
doubtful  change  has  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  Bill  which  have  been  omitted 
or  postponed  as  much  remains  behind.  There  would  be 
little  cause  for  regret  if  the  next  Session  were  comparatively 
exempt  from  ambitious  legislation ;  but  unfortunately  the 
questions  of  London  and  the  licensing  clauses  have  had  to 
stand  over,  and  the  functions  of  the  District  Councils  must 
be  both  devised  and  made  intelligible  to  the  world. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

ADMIRERS  of  fine  old  institutions  ought  to  derive  no 
little  consolation  from  a  retrospect  of  the  Italian 
Opera  season  which  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion  at  Covent  Garden  last  Saturday.  Some 
few  years  since  many  hard  things  were  written  of  Italian 
opera.  It  was  not  merely  a  much-threatened  institution, 
passing  slowly  to  its  doom,  without  any  decent  show  of 
regret,  save  only  from  that  pathetic  sense  of  loss  which 
magnanimous  spirits  feel  when  the  “  shadow  of  that  which 
“  once  was  great  ”  is  passing  away.  One  or  two  eminent 
judges  found  the  case  even  worse.  They  pronounced 
Italian  opera  to  be  in  extremis.  They  indicated  its  suc¬ 
cessor  or  supplanter,  with  not  a  few  brutal,  and  perhaps 
hasty,  allusions  to  the  law  of  fit  survival  and  the  tendency 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world  towards  decay.  Mr.  Harris 
has  done  much  to  falsify  these  gloomy  prognostications, 
and  under  his  energetic  management  Italian  opera  has 
resumed  its  ancient  reign  at  Covent  Garden,  with  most  of 
its  old  attractions  and  influence.  German  opera  has  not 
entered  into  possession,  nor,  indeed,  attempted  any  com¬ 
petition.  National,  or  English,  opera  seems  as  far  as  ever 
it  was  from  attaining  permanent  lodgment  in  London, 
though  it  has  enjoyed  prosperity  and  displayed  remarkable 
vitality  in  the  provinces.  If  Mr.  Harris  had  done  nothing 
more  than  to  prove  there  is  plenty  of  life  in  Italian  opera, 
the  season  just  concluded  at  Covent  Garden  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  notable.  But  his  success  is  in  truth  far  more 
comprehensive.  Without  resorting  to  novelties,  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  ruinous  “  star  ”  system,  he  has  presented  a  well- 
chosen  variety  of  popular  operas,  with — in  most  instances — 
a  stage  ensemble  of  uncommon  excellence.  The  average  of 
representation  in  all  sections  of  operatic  interpretation  has 
been  decidedly  high.  Band  and  chorus  may  be  said  to 
deserve  the  warm  acknowledgments  they  have  received. 
Altogether  the  performances  have  fairly  fulfilled  the  ideal 
that  offers  excellence  in  the  whole  and  not  the  overpower¬ 
ing  supremacy  of  some  soprano  or  tenor.  People  no  longer 
speak  of  going  to  the  opera  to  hear  this  prima  donna  or 
another,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  full  representation  of  the 
piece.  They  accept  the  altered  conditions  of  the  operatic 
stage,  and  are  well  pleased  if  the  composer’s  work  is  effi¬ 
ciently  presented  at  all  points.  Regarded  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  the  season  has  not  been  disappointing  or  without 
interest. 

The  absence  of  all  competition  naturally  strengthened 
Mr.  Harris’s  position.  His  company  was  certainly  a 
strong  one,  and  its  powers  in  combination  appear,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  when  the  inconsiderable  accessions  to  its 
strength  from  the  ranks  of  new  singers  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  suggest  any  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  casts  of  certain  operas  at  Covent  Garden — 
such  as  Carmen,  Les  Huguenots,  Lohengrin,  and  Faust.  M. 
Gounod  s  opera,  with  Mme.  Albani  and  Mme.  Scalciii,  the 
MM.  de  Reszke,  and  M.  Lassalle,  was  an  occasion  that 
can  seldom  have  known  a  parallel  in  those  rich  and  shining 
days  of  yore  on  which  the  old  opera-goer  never  wearies  to 
descant.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  all  the  triumphs 


of  Mr.  Harris’s  season,  it  is  the  veterans  who  are  to  the 
front,  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  threatened  by  serious 
rivalry  among  the  newcomers.  It  would,  however,  be  rash 
to  argue  from  the  results  of  the  season  that  the  dearth 
of  young  singers  of  promise  is  likely  to  continue.  Mr. 
Harris  may  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  next  season. 
Your  energetic  manager,  though  he  would  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  supply  responds  to  the  demand,  has  a  strange 
power  of  discovering  talent  in  < 1  ■  obscurest  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  a  happy  gift  of  keeping  his  discoveries  dark  till 
the  moment  arrives  for  revelation.  One  unpleasant  draw¬ 
back  with  which  he  has  too  often  to  contend  is  the  imperfect 
equipment  of  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  new  tenor,  or 
soprano,  may  be  all  that  is  desirable  vocally  and  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  without  stage  training.  The  new  singer  who  is  to 
captivate  all  the  opera  audiences  of  the  world  may  be  drawn 
from  some  humble  and  uncongenial  pursuit — as  has  hap¬ 
pened  repeatedly — and,  with  little  or  no  preparation,  be 
subjected  to  the  rigours  of  latter-day  criticism.  The  ordeal 
is  especially  severe  in  these  times  when  every  operatic 
singer  is  expected  to  be  an  actor,  and  the  expectation,  with 
regard  to  newcomers,  is  sometimes  unduly  insisted  upon. 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  most  promising  of  Mr.  Harris’s  debutantes,  if  it 
were  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  young  singer  an  equal 
development  of  vocal  gifts  and  dramatic  capacity.  Miss 
Macintyre  is  a  singer  of  great  promise,  and  would  assuredly 
be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  next  year’s  Italian  Opera 
Company.  Mme.  Melba,  again,  was  decidedly  successful 
in  Lucia,  though  the  Australian  singer  enjoyed  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  showing  the  true  extent  of  her  powers.  Much 
more  accountable  than  the  disappearance  of  Mme.  Melba 
was  the  prompt  withdrawal  that  followed  the  first  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  remaining  claimants  among  the  unknown. 


AFTER  THE  MEETING. 

“  T'|  E  came  ;  he  is  gone  ;  they  have  met”  would  appear 

JLi  to  express  accurately  enough  both  the  actual  results 
of  the  much-talked-of  meeting  of  Czar  and  Emperor  and 
the  estimate  entertained,  after  the  fact,  of  those  results. 
Perhaps  this  estimate,  though  more  widely  uttered  after 
the  fact,  was  pretty  generally  made  in  well-informed  quarters 
before  it.  That  the  policy  expressed  in  a  document  prepared 
with  so  much  and  such  evident  care  as  the  Speech  from  the 
German  Throne  but  the  other  day  was  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
versed  in  a  personal  visit  a  week  or  two  afterwards  was 
indeed  no  very  rash  or  startling  proposition.  It  seems 
very  likely  that  the  personal  feeling  between  the  two 
Imperial  families  (which  has  for  a  long  time  been  more  or 
less  warm,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Sovereign,  his  name¬ 
sake  and  grandfather,  whom  the  Emperor  William  II. 
especially  reveres  and  imitates)  has  been  rendered  warmer 
by  the  visit.  That  visit,  as  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg 
says  in  a  creditably  Grandisonian  manner,  “  created  on  both 
“  sides  the  desire  of  retarding  the  moment  of  separation.” 
Most  people  (not  all  perhaps)  when  they  get  old  are  not 
excessively  anxious  to  retard  the  moment  of  separation 
on  meeting  their  fellows.  But  the  Czar  is  not  an  old  man, 
and  the  Emperor  is  a  very  young  one.  To  the  general  taste 
the  harmless  diversions  of  boiling  potatoes  and  frying  fish 
along  the  Finnish  coast,  in  which  the  Czar’s  own  family 
were  reported  as  indulging  before  the  meeting,  would  be 
more  agreeable  than  existence  conducted  as  if  it  were  one 
long  review,  varied  only  by  interminable  State  dinners. 
But  there  are  times  of  life  when  even  State  dinners  and 
reviews  are  tolerable  or  delightful,  and  both  these  Sovereigns 
belong  to  families  in  which  holding  reviews  is  a  hereditary 
passion.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  reviews  and  the 
dinners  left  no  time  for  talking  politics,  if  there  had  been  a 
desire  to  talk  them,  and  still  more  probable  that  there  was 
not  even  such  a  desire. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  good,  and  not  incon¬ 
siderable  good,  may  not  follow  from  the  meeting.  In  these 
days  information  about  the  personal  character  of  sovereigns 
is  for  the  most  part  as  worthless  as  it  is  abundant.  But 
the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Czar  represent  him 
as  exactly  the  kind  of  man  who  might  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  persons 
over  whom  he  has  no  authority,  and  of  whom  he  entertains 
no  distrust.  I  he  loneliness  of  monarchs  is  a  well-worn 
theme  of  moralists,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  an  important  fact, 
nevertheless.  And  the  worst  errors  of  the  present  Czar’s 
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reign  have  been  exactly  the  errors  likely  to  be  committed 
by  a  well-meaning  person  who  shuts  himself  up  and  broods 
in  his  study  over  his  affairs,  instead  of  taking  them  in  the 
open  and  as  they  come.  The  long  self-imprisonment  which 
gave  rise  to  such  very  likely  injurious  suspicions  as  to  the 
Czar’s  personal  courage  was  probably  to  blame  for  the 
altogether  unjustifiable  temper  in  which  he  has  since  re¬ 
garded  Bulgaria,  or  rather  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria — a  temper 
which  has  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  conduct  less  outrageous, 
but  at  the  same  time  little  less  disgraceful,  than  the  worst 
excesses  of  Louis  XIV.  or  of  the  First  Napoleon.  In  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  the  devastations  of  the  Palatinate  and  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  Enghien  are  almost  the  only 
historical  events  to  which  the  long  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  of  Bulgaria  and  the  policy  pursued  towards  Prince 
Alexander  can  be  compared.  Yet  everybody  gives 
Alexander  III.  the  credit  of  being  a  just  man,  according 
to  his  lights ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
no  one  but  a  just  man,  according  to  his  lights,  could  have 
done  or  permitted  things  so  disgraceful  without  doing  others 
more  disgraceful  still.  Nothing  does  this  kind  of  person  so 
much  good  as  knocking  about  with  his  equals  and  seeing  the 
world  through  some  other  spectacles  than  his  own  prejudices 
and  the  interests  or  fears  of  his  suite.  There  is  not  much 
knocking  about,  and  but  a  small  glimpse  of  the  world,  in  a 
formal  five  days’  visit  from  a  brother  Sovereign ;  but  there 
is  something. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  has  been  the  German  whim  or  the 
German  policy  to  humour  rather  than  to  correct  the  Czar 
in  the  point  where  he  has  gone  chiefly  wrong,  and  the 
gossip  about  Prince  W aldemar  takes  only  too  much  account 
of  this.  The  unfixing  of  a  fixed  idea  is  always  a  difficult 
operation,  but  it  is  notan  impossible  one.  And  the  person, 
whether  sovereign  or  subject,  who  could  open  the  Czar’s 
eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  his  conduct  towards  Bulgaria 
would  be  doing  the  greatest  service  possible  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  Europe.  If  those  who  denounce  that  conduct 
were  in  the  habit,  as  silly  Bussophils  pretend,  of  regarding 
the  Czar  as  a  personally  monstrous  compound  of  violence 
and  fraud,  and  if  their  view  were  correct,  there  would  of 
course  be  no  use  in  making  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  But 
it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  last  three  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  at  least  have  been  men  ambitious,  indeed,  and  desirous 
of  extending  their  sway  as  all  patriotic  sovereigns  are, 
but  of  strict  personal  honour,  and  as  little  capable  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  Frederick  the  Great  or  a  Napoleon 
in  roguery  as  of  emulating  the  military  and  political 
genius  of  those  two  illustrious  and  notorious  rulers.  In 
regal'd  to  the  present  Czar  and  his  Naboth’s  vineyard 
on  the  Balkans,  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the 
real  causa  malorum,  much  more  than  Russian  greed  or 
guile,  is  that  vague  and  terrible  delusion  about  “  rights  ” 
which  is  so  common  a  source  of  trouble  in  private  life.  All 
men  know  the  helpless  and  hopeless  state  of  the  private 
individual  who  “  only  wants  people  to  behave  properly,”  who 
“  asks  for  nothing  but  his  rights,”  and  whose  idea  of  those 
rights  is  as  imperishable  and  as  elastic  as  it  is  unfounded 
and  vague.  All  men  also  know  that  other  form  of  almost 
incurable  dementia  which  consists  in  a  conviction  that  in¬ 
dividuals  or  the  public  generally  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  to  the  sufferer.  Alexander  III.  appears  to  be 
the  victim  of  both  these  common  but  disastrous  afflictions, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  Prince  Bismarck’s  habit,  for  Prince 
Bismarck’s  own  purposes,  to  aggravate  his  case  in  at  least 
the  first  of  them. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  perfectly  plain  and  almost 
entirely  the  other  way.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Russia  by  Bulgaria  for  the  fact  of 
emancipation,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  do  to  change 
the  consideration  from  the  fact  to  the  reasons.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Russia  took  care  to  take  out  the  value  of  that  debt 
at  once  and  largely.  All  who  have  studied  the  subject  (a 
number  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  includes  not  very  many 
Englishmen)  know  how  the  seven  or  eight  years’  occupa¬ 
tion,  monopolizing,  engrossing,  or  whatever  word  may  be 
preferred,  of  Bulgaria,  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  Russia, 
turned  Bulgarian  gratitude,  which  was  at  first  warm 
enough,  into  passive  dislike,  and  then  to  a  great  extent  into 
active  indignation  and  hatred.  Meanwhile  the  Czar  had 
been  enjoying  an  influence  which  was  not  secured  to  him 
by  the  terms  of  any  treaty,  and  which  could  not,  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  terms  of  that  treaty  which  created  the 
situation,  be  prolonged  in  its  full  extent  and  degree.  It 
has,  indeed,  often  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  greater 
Powers  of  Europe  have  for  a  time,  by  a  kind  of  common 


consent,  been  allowed  to  exercise  a  certain  preponderat¬ 
ing  influence — to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  amants  en  litre 
of  certain  smaller  Powers  ;  and  something  of  this  sort 
might  have  been  continued  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
Bulgaria.  But  the  first  condition  of  such  tolerance — to 
wit,  that  the  lady  should  still  be  willing — has  notoriously 
been  wanting  here  for  a  long  time ;  not  to  mention  other 
considerable  changes  in  the  circumstances.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  polite  abstention  from  inter¬ 
ference  with  amicable  arrangements,  and  a  criminal  tolera¬ 
tion  of  downright  persecution  by  an  unlicensed  persecutor. 
Whatever  Prince  Bismarck  may  say,  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  has  produced,  or  can  produce,  a  single  instrument 
under  which  Russia  has  the  right  to  tyrannize  over 
Bulgaria,  or  to  render  Bulgarian  government  impossible. 
The  Prince,  indeed,  is  pretty  clearly  of  the  mind  that  to 
acknowledge  the  Russian  title  to  commit  injustice  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  Russia  from  actually  committing  it ;  nor 
shall  we  deny  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that 
plan.  But  it  comes  a  little  too  near  in  principle  to  “  Apres 
“  moi  le  deluge  ”  ;  which,  indeed,  might  seem  to  a  cynic  to 
be  the  Bismarckian  motto  in  many  things. 


“ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE.” 

HE  story  told  in  the  Standard  by  a  correspondent  with 
the  father  hackneyed  signature  of  “  Pro  Bono  Publico  ” 
is  one  of  those  which,  in  a  still  harder  worked  phrase,  come 
home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms.  Travelling  by  third 
class  lias  grown  so  common  among  all  sections  of  society, 
especially  on  the  great  lines  which  run  to  the  North,  that 
this  brief  record  of  recent  experience  possesses  an  almost 
unlimited  interest.  The  Standard’s  correspondent  left 
Euston  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  Liverpool,  with  his  niece, 
a  little  girl  of  eleven.  They  got  into  a  third-class  carriage, 
into  a  compartment  where  smoking  was  not  allowed,  and 
they  had  for  fellow-passengers  a  married  couple  with  two 
children.  Just  as  the  train  was  leaving  Willesden  a  porter 
shoved,  as  unceremoniously  as  porters  sometimes  will,  three 
more  or  less  drunken  men  into  the  compartment,  who 
announced  that  they  were  discharged  soldiers  from  India, 
and  immediately  began  to  drink  spirits.  As  the  train  was 
not  timed  to  stop  before  Rugby,  the  situation  was,  to  put 
it  mildly,  somewhat  strained.  The  language  of  the  men 
was  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  what  ladies 
have  unfortunately  sometimes  to  endure  as  best  they  may. 
But  that  was  a  small  part  of  the  horrors  to  which 
these  unhappy  travellers  were  subjected  by  the  stupidity 
or  recklessness  of  the  Company’s  servants.  A  single 
sentence  from  the  letter  in  the  Standard  sufficiently 
describes  the  state  of  the  case  : — “  The  maniac,  who  was  a 
“  tall  and  powerful  man,  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  sleepy 
“  companion,  stripped  himself  to  the  waist,  and  struck  him 
“  in  the  face,  drawing  blood.”  The  “  maniac,”  it  should  be 
explained,  was  the  man  who  was  most  drunk  at  the  outset, 
and  who  had  been,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  bettering  his 
condition  ever  since.  This  is  a  very  pretty  scene  for  women 
and  children  to  witness  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon’s 
journey  from  London  to  Liverpool.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  two  gentlemen  put  their  companions  into  a  corner,  and 
stood  guard  over  them.  The  maniac  called  for  the  key  of 
his  bag  that  he  might  produce  his  knife,  hit  one  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  head,  and  was  preparing  to  make  what  he 
called  a  “clean  sweep  ”  when  the  train  steamed  into  Rugby. 
The  sequel  shows  what  might  have  happened.  The  men 
were  removed  into  another  carriage,  where  two  of  them 
fought  so  desperately  that  they  had  to  be  left  at  Tamworth, 
ami  the  compartment  was  at  once  closed,  as  being  unfit  for 
the  use  of  passengers. 

The  circumstances  would  have  been  more  than  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  stopping  the  train.  But  the  train  could  not  be 
stopped.  On  one  side  the  cord  could  not  be  reached  because 
the  combatants  blocked  the  way.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
pulled  by  the  author  of  the  narrative  in  the  Standard ,  with 
the  sole  result  that  it  “  came  away  ”  in  the  puller’s  hand. 
The  Directors  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company — one  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  the  world — 
have  not  much  reason  to  thank  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
their  amateur  champion  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard 
who  signs  himself  “  North-Western.”  “  North- Western  s 
letter  is  interesting,  because,  among  other  things,  it  explains 
how  the  adventures  of  “  Pro  Bono  Publico  ”  came  to  happen, 
and  why  they  arc  not  unlikely  to  happen  again,  as,  according 
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to  A.  II.,  they  have  happened  before.  Many  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  seems,  change  at  Willesden  in  their  transference 
from  the  Southern  lines.  They  often  have  to  wait  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  go  outside  the  station,  and  they 
return  the  worse  for  liquor.  While  they  are  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  down  express  from  Euston  arrives  with  almost 
every  compartment  full.  The  pressure  of  competition  and 
the  demand  for  increased  speed  have  turned  the  attention 
of  traffic  managers  to  “  useless  haulage,”  and  every  un¬ 
necessary  inch  or  ounce  is  accordingly  dispensed  with. 
Having  explained  these  causes  and  effects  with  edifying 
clearness,  “  North-Western  ”  proceeds  to  make  the  following 
judicial  pronouncement :- — “  There  is  no  blame  attachable 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  on  account 
“  of  ‘  P.  B.  P.’s  ’  inability  to  communicate  with  the  driver 
“  and  guards.  He  was  evidently  on  the  near  side  of  the 
“  compartment,  whereas  the  communication,  as  stated  in 
“  the  directions  exposed  in  every  compartment,  was  attached 
“  to  the  off  or  right-hand  side  of  the  carriage,  access  to 
“  which  was  prevented  by  his  inebriated  fellow-passengers.” 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  touching  and  pleasing  example 
of  devotion  to  red  tape  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  observe.  “  North-Western”  would,  if  his  prac¬ 
tice  squares  with  his  theory,  be  quite  willing  to  suffer 
death  or  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  a  railway  Company, 
if  only  everything  were  done  in  strict  accordance  with 
printed  rules  and  regulations.  A  less  stoical  philosopher 
might  be  inclined  to  suggest  that,  if  the  cord  has  been  on 
only  one  side  in  the  past,  it  should  be  on  both  sides  in 
the  future,  and  that  meanwhile  to  put  a  useless  string, 
which  “  comes  away  ”  in  the  hand,  exactly  where  it  will 
most  certainly  deceive  the  unwary,  is  a  practical  joke  in  the 
worst  possible  taste. 


GENERAL  BOULANGER  REALLY  DEFEATED. 

IT  is  beyond  question  this  time  that  General  Boulanger 
has  suffered  a  very  real  check.  His  defeat  in  the 
Ardeche  is  a  severe  misfortune  for  him.  The  efforts  he 
makes  to  minimize  it  are  very  natural — we  have  heard 
something  like  them  before  from  candidates  of  more  parties 
than  one  nearer  home — but  they  are  futile.  His  absence 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  which  he  strives  to  represent  as 
the  reason  of  his  failure,  would  have  done  him  no  harm  if  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  Ardeche  the  same  kind  of  popularity  as 
he  had  in  the  Nord.  He  chose  the  field  of  battle,  he  stood 
with  the  support  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  before  his 
recent  difference  with  M.  Rochefort  can  have  had  time  to 
do  him  such  harm  as  it  can.  He  prepared  the  wray  by  a 
preliminary  scene.  The  result  is  that  he  is  beaten  by  a 
local  competitor  most  completely.  An  event  of  this  sort 
differs  altogether  from  his  previous  so-called  defeats.  Then 
he  was  either  supposed  to  have  ruined  himself  by  some 
error  in  taste,  or  had  been  in  some  way  bested  by  his 
enemies.  Now  he  has  failed  to  receive  the  support  of 
friends  on  which  he  obviously  counted  with  confidence. 
The  cases  are  very  different,  and  the  second  is  much 
the  worst  of  the  two.  His  enemies  need  not  hasten  to 
conclude  that  they  have  heard  the  last  of  the  General. 
Like  other  chiefs  of  the  partisan  kind,  he  may,  and  very 
possibly  will,  rally  after  the  rout,  and  turn  up  in  the  act  of 
capturing  a  convoy  or  cutting  off  a  detachment  where  he 
is  least  expected.  But  small  war  is  always  more  irritating 
than  dangerous,  and  for  all  kinds  of  leaders  there  is  always 
a  great  difference  in  their  positions  before  and  after  the 
first  undoubted  rout.  The  General  has,  to  put  it  politely, 
fought  a  Moscow  campaign,  and  any  victories  he  may  gain 
now  will  not  be  as  the  old  ones  were. 

Many  causes  more  or  less  plausible  can  be  given  for  the 
waning  of  his  political  plans — his  open  pretensions  to  the 
place  of  C/ESAR,  his  known  readiness  to  play  with  that  very 
dangerous  tool  La  Revanche,  which  has  been  felt  to  be 
all  the  more  dangerous  since  the  dreamed  of  Russian 
alliance  began  to  look  more  like  a  dream,  and  the  very 
large  mountebank  element  in  the  man,  are  all  given  as 
reasons  for  his  failure.  They  may  have  weight,  but 
every  one  of  them  was  as  good  a  reason  why  he  should 
never  have  attained  to  the  position  he  did,  and  yet  they 
did  not  avail.  In  truth,  the  ups  and  downs  of  such  a 
popularity  as  his  are  not  always  susceptible  of  explan¬ 
ation  on  rational  grounds.  It  is  apt  at  times  to  look 
larger  than  it  really  is,  and  to  go  as  lightly  as  it  came. 
If  an  explanation  must  be  found,  as  good  a  one  as  another 
is  the  fact  that  the  General  has  lately  committed  the 


gambler’s  error  of  backing  his  ill  luck,  has  fidgeted  when  he 
had  better  have  been  quiet,  and  has  appeared  too  often  in  the 
character  of  unsuccessful  man.  This  is  not  a  course  which 
pays  either  the  gambler  or  the  popularity-seeker,  and  least 
of  all  in  France.  It  may  now  be  taken  as  proved  that  the 
General  will  not  be  able  to  sweep  all  before  him.  But  that 
this  is  really  a  gain  to  French  politics  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  fact  that  he  should  ever  have  appeared  likely  to  become 
master  of  France  is  itself  disgraceful  to  the  Third  Republic, 
and  however  complete  his  defeat  may  be,  the  Government 
is  not  in  a  much  better  position.  If  he  fails  to  secure  re- 
election  in  the  Nord,  if  he  is  beaten  everywhere,  if  he  dis¬ 
appears  into  utter  obscurity  in  six  weeks  (things  which  are 
by  no  means  certain  to  happen),  in  what  respect  will  France 
be  permanently  benefited  1  Another  name  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  now  long  list  of  the  failures  of  the  Third 
Republic,  and  we  shall  have  one  piece  of  evidence  the  more 
that  France  is  destitute,  not  only  of  men  who  can  govern 
well,  but  of  men  who  can  govern  at  all.  M.  Ferry  has 
just  explained  to  a  reporter  that  the  disappearance  of 
Boulanger  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  disappearance  of 
Boulangism.  This  political  view  is,  in  fact,  only  the  angry 
discontent  of  the  country  with  a  Chamber  which  will 
allow  nobody  to  govern,  and  persistently  neglects  the 
business  of  the  country.  As  long  as  that  Chamber  or 
any  successor  like  it  exists,  there  will  always  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  adventurer  will  be  shot  into  sudden  popu¬ 
larity  and  power.  M.  Ferry  told  the  reporter  how  the 
danger  was  to  be  avoided.  Nobody  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  by  the  adoption  of  M.  Ferry’s  policy,  but 
unhappily  that  also  is  among  the  failures.  We  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  new  Chamber  will  be  less  divided 
or  wiser  than  the  present.  Neither  is  there  much  hope  of 
salvation  in  the  leadership  of  MM.  Floquet  and  Clemenceau 
or  the  respectable  insignificance  of  President  Carnot.  All 
the  “  signs  of  the  times  ”  in  France  go  to  support  the  belief 
that  a  species  of  palsy  is  creeping  over  the  political  intellect 
of  Frenchmen.  They  seem  on  the  political  side,  at  least,  if 
not  in  letters  or  science,  to  be  sinking  into  the  condition  in 
which  Italy  lay  for  long,  and  Spain  has  lain  for  centuries. 
They  have  passed  through  some  such  periods  before,  but  in 
former  times  they  had  the  Royal  House  to  give  an  element 
of  stability  to  their  politics,  which  is  now  absolutely 
wanting. 


TIIE  LIBEL  BILL  IN  THE  LORDS. 

FTER  the  excellent  work  done  in  Committee  by  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Libel  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  legal  element  is  so  strong,  has  shown  much  less 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  acquaintance  with  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided  than  the  Lower  Chamber.  The  Bill 
will  go  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  decidedly  worse 
than  it  left  it.  As  the  last  clauses  of  the  Bill  have  still  to 
be  passed  in  Committee,  and  the  Report  stage  has  yet  to 
come,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  Lordships  may  retrieve 
some  of  the  mistakes  they  made  on  Tuesday ;  but  if  they 
do  not  the  House  of  Commons  will  do  well  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  Lords’  amendments,  even  at  the  i-isk  of  losing 
the  Bill  for  this  Session. 

The  smaller  amendments  moved  by  Lord  Monkswell, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  passed  by  the  House 
apparently  without  much  consideration,  are  for  the  most 
part  harmless  enough,  but  in  some  particulars  of  importance 
the  Bill  has  undergone  alteration  for  the  worse.  The 
chief  of  these  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Clause.  As  the 
Bill  stood  the  clause  concluded  with  a  proviso  that  the 
privilege  which  it  confers  should  not  extend  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  any  matter  not  of  public  interest,  or  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  is  not  for  the  public  benefit.  Whether 
the  word  “  benefit  ”  was  in  the  Bill  or  not  is  not  very  clear. 
The  Bill  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Commons  has  not 
been  published.  The  reports  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords 
substitute  “  public  interest  ”  for  “  public  benefit,”  but  it 
is  certain  that  “  benefit  ”  was  the  word  used  by  Mr.  Kelly 
in  moving  the  addition  to  the  clause  of  the  proviso,  which 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  Attorney-General,  accepted  by 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  and  passed  by  the  Committee 
without  a  division.  However  this  may  be,  Lord  Monkswell 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  double  proviso  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  single  one,  that  no  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  matter  “  not  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
“  public.”  This  is  highly  injudicious.  It  might  possibly 
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be  held  to  enable  a  defendant  to  prove  that,  though  the 
publication  of  the  particular  passage  in  the  report  of  a 
public  meeting  for  which  privilege  was  sought  was  not, 
in  fact,  for  the  public  benefit,  yet  the  defendant  thought  it 
was,  and  that  therefore  the  passage  was  “  published  in 
“  the  interest  of  the  public.”  The  proviso,  as  it  stood,  ex¬ 
pressed  clearly  the  intention  which  the  Committee  in  the 
Commons  undoubtedly  had  ;  namely,  that  the  present  law — 
that  it  must  be  shown  that  the  publication  of  the  libellous 
passage  is  for  the  public  benefit,  in  order  to  enjoy  privilege 
in  respect  of  it — should  be  substantially  maintained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  the 
same  intention ;  but  they  have  seriously  impeded  them¬ 
selves  in  giving  effect  to  it,  apparently  for  no  better  reason 
than  a  regard  for  brevity  and  verbal  neatness,  which  are 
really  of  no  importance  at  all.  Lord  Hersciiell  intimated 
that  he  proposed  at  a  later  stage  to  move  a  further  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  unequivocally 
restore  the  sense  of  the  passage  excised  by  Lord  Monkswell’s 
amendment. 

The  amendment  as  to  the  consolidation  of  actions  for 
substantially  identical  libels  by  separate  defendants  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  interferes  with  the  power  of  judges  to  make 
such  orders  as  to  trial  as  the  circumstances  seem  to  demand  ; 
but  the  point  is  rather  technical,  and  perhaps  not  of  great 
importance.  The  withdrawal  of  Clause  7  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  Bill.  Lord  Coleridge’s  new  clause,  however, 
is  thoroughly  objectionable.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  whether  the  fiat  for  the  prosecution  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  granted  by  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  or  by 
the  Attorney-General,  though  a  permanent  official  presumably 
unconnected  with  party  politics  is  rather  the  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  person  of  the  two  to  be  entrusted  with  a  dis¬ 
cretion  which  may  often  have  to  be  exercised  in  cases 
where  party  feelings  are  involved.  But  the  provision  that 
notice  of  the  application  must  be  given  to  the  defendant, 
who  may  attend  to  oppose  it,  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  must 
be  excised  if  the  Bill  is  to  be  a  good  one.  The  fiat  ought 
to  be  issued  wherever  the  defendant  has,  on  the  face  of  it, 
committed  the  indictable  offence  of  libel ;  and  the  officer 
who  grants  the  fiat  can  judge  whether  that  condition  is 
fulfilled  or  not  exactly  as  well  without  the  defendant  as 
in  his  presence.  It  is  astonishing  that  nobody  in  the 
House  of  Lords  corrected  Lord  Coleridge’s  mistake  about 
libels  not  being  always  indictable.  He  has  now  shifted 
his  ground,  and  no  longer  urges  that  to  be  indictable  a 
libel  must  be  of  a*  public  character.  But  he  alleges  that 
it  must  be  one  actually  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  He  is  as  wrong  as  before.  Every  libel  is  an  indict¬ 
able  offence,  and  the  books  assert  that  the  historical  reason 
for  this  law  is,  that  libels  as  a  general  rule  tend  to  breaches 
of  the  peace.  It  never  was  necessary  to  prove  any  such 
actual  tendency  in  a  specific  libel.  Lord  Coleridge’s  con¬ 
fused  contention  that  Mr.  Wood  could  not  have  prosecuted 
Mr.  Cox  criminally  if  he  had  thought  proper  could  not  be 
supported  by  any  lawyer  in  the  country.  If  the  libel  had 
been  published  otherwise  than  in  a  newspaper,  he  could  have 
prosecuted  the  publisher  without  any  fiat  at  all,  and  Lord 
Coleridge  himself  could  not  have  withdrawn  the  case  from 
the  jury.  The  proper  thing  to  do  with  Lord  Coleridge’s 
clause  is  to  strike  it  out  of  the  Bill,  and  we  trust  that  this 
will  be  done  by  one  House  of  Parliament  or  the  other. 


IRELAND. 

THAT  variety  of  democrat  who  holds  that  only  men  not 
entitled  to  Parliamentary  “privilege”  should  be  equal 
before  the  law  has  been  deprived  of  a  grievance  by  the 
police  who  arrested  Mr.  O’Kelly.  As  they  took  the  trouble 
to  follow  the  member  for  North  Roscommon  to  the  Mark 
Lane  railway  station,  instead  of  arresting  him  as  he  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  believers  in  this  new  and  much 
more  vulgar  kind  of  divine  light  are  unable  to  complain  of  its 
violation,  and  are  left  to  protest  against  detectives  “  slouch- 
“  ing  round  the  House  of  Commons,”  or,  in  other  words, 
taking  the  only  possible  means,  other  than  arresting  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  leave  the  House,  for  effecting  their  arrest  at  all. 
This,  however,  was  felt  apparently,  even  by  the  Parnellites, 
to  be  a  little  too  thin  for  a  privilege  debate,  and  we  have 
accordingly  been  spared  that  interruption  to  public  business 
at  this  time  of  special  Parliamentary  pressure.  We  are  not 
so  sanguine,  however,  as  to  hope  that  we  have  escaped  the 
subject  altogether.  The  particular  charge  on  which  Mr. 


O’Kelly  is  being  proceeded  against — that  of  taking  part  in 
a  criminal  conspiracy  to  induce  persons  not  to  give  evidence 
at  private  inquiries  under  the  Crimes  Act — offers  too 
tempting  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  displays  of  indig¬ 
nant  Gladstonian  eloquence  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  referred 
with  so  much  humour  and  effect  in  the  speech  which  was 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Grocers’  Hall  the  other  day,  and 
which  for  keen,  and  at  the  same  time  admirably  tempered, 
satire  surpasses,  we  think,  even  the  best  of  his  previous 
efforts.  The  excellent  spirits  in  which  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  spoke  are  thoroughly  well  justified  by  the  success  of 
an  administration  which  its  bitterest  enemies  perceive  more 
and  more  plainly  every  day  to  be  winning. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  discomfiture  of 
its  adversaries  is  to  be  found  in  the  straits  to  which  they 
are  driven  for  the  means  of  exciting  prejudice  against  the 
Government.  The  Mandeville  case  is  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  the  attractions  which  it  possessed  for  the  agitator 
before  the  official  case  was  opened,  and  the  “  true  truth  ” 
began  gradually  to  come  out ;  and  the  Vandeleur  evic¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  a  couple  of  sensational 
reporters  to  utilize  them  for  party  purposes,  have  fallen 
singularly  flat  in  England.  Glenbeigh  and  Bodyke  were 
much  more  promising  subjects  at  the  worst  of  times  than 
these  latest  “  outrages  ”  of  a  landlord  who  has  been  pressing 
reductions  of  about  sixty  per  cent,  on  men  who  are  able  to 
pay  their  rent  in  full ;  and  s-ven  Glenbeigh  and  Bodyke,  as 
we  know,  disappointed  their  backers  at  the  last.  Can  it 
be  possible,  the  sensation-mongers  must,  we  imagine,  be 
asking  themselves,  that  the  English  public  have  grasped  the 
facts  of  the  case  at  the  very  outset ;  that  there  is  not  to  be 
any  period  of  delusion  for  them,  however  short ;  that  the 
lie  is  not  to  have  “  time  on  its  wings  to  fly  ”  before  it  is 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  cudgel  of  Truth 't  It  must 
really  seem  to  them  almost  as  if  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s 
letter  to  the  Times  had  already  been  circulated  in  a  cheap 
popular  form  over  the  whole  country,  and  as  if  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  with  regard  to  it  which  the  English  Glad¬ 
stonian  press  has  entered  into  with  such  significant  una¬ 
nimity  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief.  Whether 
that  be  the  case  or  not,  and  whether  Mr.  Russell’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  gross  fraud  and  cruelty  of  the  Campaigners’ 
proceedings  be  required  for  the  enlightenment  of  anybody 
in  this  particular  case  or  not,  wre  think  it  must  be  desired 
that  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Vandeleur  estate,  as 
given  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday  last,  should 
receive  the  widest  possible  publicity.  Even  if  the  English 
public  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  case  of 
landlord  oppression  here,  they  may  need  to  be  informed 
how  monstrous  a  case  of  Campaigners’  oppression  Mr. 
Russell’s  inquiries  have  brought  to  light.  It  may  be 
of  service  to  them  to  know,  and  certainly  it  should  be 
profitable  to  remind  the  Government,  that  house  after 
house  is  being  broken  into,  and  tenant  after  tenant  forcibly 
dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  which  not  one  single 
evicted  man  is  unable  to  pay,  which  many  or  most  of 
them  avow  themselves  willing  to  pay,  but  which  not  one 
of  them  dares  to  pay  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  The 
English  public  and  the  Government,  too,  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  reflecting  seriously  on  the  case  of  the  tenant 
who  said  “  I  could  pay  ten  years’  rent,  but  I  should 
“  pay  it  dearly,  for  it  would  be  with  my  life” ;  or  of  that 
other  who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  pay  his  rent,  replied 
with  the  question,  “  Do  you  want  me  to  be  murdered  1  ” 
A  little  reflection  on  these  cases,  and  all  that  they  imply, 
will  be  an  antidote  to  much  Gladstonian  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  add,  some  Conservative  nonsense,  about  the 
duty  or  possibility  of  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  Executive 
hand  in  Ireland. 


HAVE  WE  A  PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR? 

THE  answer  to  the  question  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  and 
simple  one.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  difficult  and 
complicated.  Lord  Byron  expressed  his  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  people’s  voice  could  be  and  not  be  the  voice 
of  God.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Treasury,  though  otherwise  valuable,  will  not  help  the 
public  to  comprehend  in  what  sense  there  is  and  in  what 
sense  there  is  not  a  Public  Prosecutor  in  this  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  actual  term  is  unknown  to  the  law, 
the  proper  technical  phrase  being  Director  of  Public  Prose¬ 
cutions.  That,  however,  is  a  small  point.  A  more  im- 
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portant  consideration  is  that  with  the  vast  majority  of 
prosecutions  this  so-called  Director  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  The  office  was  created  by  statute  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Administration,  when  the  present 
Lord  Cross  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir  John,  Maule  was  selected  to  fill  it. 
But  “  what  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise,  nobody  seemed 
“  one  penny  the  worse,”  except  the  taxpayer,  against  whom 
the  Director  was  not  ostensibly  supposed  to  operate.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
then  Home  Secretary,  appointed  a  Committee,  of  which 
Sir  John  Gorst  was  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  Sir  John  Maule’s  department.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  should  he  amalgamated  with  the  office 
of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  and  Sir  John  Maule 
retired  on  a  pension.  Since  that  time  Sir  Augustus 
Stephenson,  with  the  handsome  salary  of  three  thousand  a 
year,  has  been  at  once  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions,  and  Queen’s  Proctor.  The  result,  so 
far  as  criminal  proceedings  are  concerned,  is  nil.  Those 
cases,  chiefly  murders  or  crimes  of  extraordinary  gravity  and 
extent,  which  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  took  up  in  the 
old  days  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  takes  up  now. 
The  conduct  of  ordinary  criminal  proceedings  is  still  left  to 
the  vengeance  of  individuals,  or  to  the  vigilance  of  the  local 
police.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  on  the  Continent, 
in  Scotland,  and  practically,  if  not  theoretically,  in  Ireland, 
the  system  is  very  different.  There  the  broadest  distinction 
is  drawn  between  civil  actions  for  the  vindication  of  private 
rights  and  criminal  prosecutions  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  one  class  of  business  is  left  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  The  other  is  jealously  re¬ 
tained  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  as  the  paramount  authority 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  The 
amendment  to  the  Libel  Bill  which  has  been  proposed  and 
carried  by  Lord  Coleridge  will,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should  agree  with  it,  transfer  one  delicate  duty  from  the 
Director  to  the  Attorney-General.  There  is,  however,  some 
constitutional  objection  to  entrusting  a  political  officer,  who 
is  also  at  liberty  to  take  private  practice,  with  the  function 
of  deciding  in  what  circumstances  a  newspaper  should  be 
prosecuted'  for  libel. 

The  Treasury  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Henry  James, 
Lord  Justice  Bowen,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  were  promi¬ 
nent  members,  has  drawn  up  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  Report  upon  the  internal  economy,  or  rather 
extravagance,  of  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson’s  office.  Our 
Public  Prosecutor  is  not  only  a  sham,  but  a  very  expensive 
sham  too.  We  must  disclaim  any  wish  to  make  a  personal 
attack  upon  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson,  who  has  done 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  deserve  the  somewhat 
harsh  strictures  passed  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  both  in  Court  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
human  being,  nor  yet  an  archangel  from  Heaven,  could 
satisfactorily  discharge  the  ill-defined  and  heterogeneous 
functions  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  the  Solicitor  to 
the  Treasury.  But  his  office  ought,  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Mr.  Jennings,  to  be  at  once  reformed.  The 
Committee  find  that  the  staff  is  decidedly  excessive,  and 
that  many  of  the  salaries  are  too  high.  They  also  call 
attention,  as  well  they  may,  to  the  astonishing  facts  that 
“  no  shorthand  writers  are  employed,”  that  “  the  telephone 
“  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  office,”  and  that  “  any 
“  messenger  making  use  of  a  cab  has  to  obtain  permission 
“  from  Sir  A.  K.  Stephenson  before  doing  so.”  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  redundance  of  the  staff  cannot  be 
pruned  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  For  the  gentlemen 
employed  under  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  are  permanent 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to 
pensions.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  over  the  heads  of  the  Government  to  the  effect  that  no 
one  entitled  to  a  pension  shall  be  compelled  to  retire  if  he 
is  still  fit  for  work  and  if  no  other  public  employment  can  be 
found  for  him.  The  principle  thus  enunciated  is  sound 
enough  as  a  general  rule.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  forced  upon 
the  Treasury  as  an  unalterable  law,  great  inconvenience 
will  inevitably  ensue.  The  Committee  have,  indeed,  de¬ 
clined  to  recommend,  whether  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Jennings’s  motion  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  that  “at 
“  present  any  general  change  should  be  compulsorily  made 
“  in  the  existing  staff,  as  such  changes  would  necessarily 
“  increase  the  amount  of  non-effective  charges.”  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  reorganization  of  Sir  Augustus 
Stephenson’s  department  will  be  a  very  slow  process  indeed. 
But  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  might  well  consider  between 


the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of  next  Session  whether 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
his  proper  duties,  and  whether  a  real  Public  Prosecutor 
ought  not  to  be  appointed,  with  full  power  to  supervise  and 
superintend  the  entire  criminal  business  of  the  country. 


THE  AUTUMN  SESSION. 

1VT  OBODY  can  have  expected — at  any  time,  at  least, 
A  ^  within  the  last  ten  days — to  escape  an  autumn 
Session ;  and  Mi-.  Smith,  therefore,  has  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
flecting  that  nobody  is  disappointed  by  his  announcement 
last  Thursday.  Whatever  disappointment  it  may  have  given 
will  have  been  caused  not  so  much  by  the  definitive  sentence 
of  two  months  more  or  less  hard  labour  to  “run  from 
“  November  next,”  which  it  pronounced  upon  the  House,  as 
by  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  left  the  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  now  in  course  of  being  “  done  ”  by  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Mr.  Smith  promises,  indeed,  to  liberate  them 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  August ;  but  the 
formidable  amount  of  work  which  he  invites  them  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  before  that  time  arrives  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
the  hope  that  that  promise  will  be  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is 
also  a  little  irritating  to  feel  that  the  exact  cause  of  this 
additional  demand  upon  them  is  designedly  or  undesignedly 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  manner  in  which  that  demand  is 
presented.  Ministers  have  talked  gravely,  and  Ministerial 
journalists  have  gravely  repeated  after  them,  that  it  would 
be  a  scandal  to  drop  measures  on  which  Parliament  has 
spent  much  time  and  trouble,  and  for  which  the  country  has 
long  been  waiting.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  into  the 
matter,  we  find  that  these  measures — or  those,  at  any  rate,  on 
which  most  time  and  trouble  have  been  spent — could  be  passed 
into  law  without  resort  to  any  extraordinary  effort  at  all. 
Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  suggests  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  dispose  “  at  a  single  sitting  ”  of  the  three  Bills  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Standing  Committees ;  and, 
indeed,  the  bulk  of  all  the  important  legislation  of  the  year 
is  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  it  could  be 
completed  and  the  prorogation  fixed  within  a  reasonable 
period  from  the  present  date,  if  only  Supply  were  in 
manageable  condition.  It  is  the  backward  state  of  Supply 
which  reduces  the  Plouse  to  the  painful  alternative  of  either 
sitting  on  till  mid-September  or  reassembling  for  an  autumn 
Session ;  and,  since  a  choice  between  these  two  courses 
would  be  equally  imperative,  whatever  Bills  were  dropped 
or  proceeded  with,  it  is  only  obscuring  and  confusing  matters 
to  allow  the  demands,  or  supposed  demands,  of  legislation 
to  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

We  endeavoured  the  other  day  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  regard  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
Session  as  exceptional,  and  as  justifying  in  a  certain  qualified 
sense  that  postponement  of  financial  business,  the  arrears  of 
which  will  compel  the  House  to  reassemble  in  November. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  suggested  explanation  may  be  deemed 
inadequate  to  excuse  the  postponement  in  question,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it  must,  of  course,  rest  with  Ministers,  as 
the  disposers  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  it  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  they  ought  to  regard  as  no  light  one.  A 
Government  which  should  find  itself  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  having  to  resort  to  autumn  Sessions  as  part 
of  the  regular  routine  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
would  be  bound  to  reconsider  its  theory  of  its  duties  with 
respect  to  that  business,  and  to  see  what  revision  of 
its  customary  programme  with  respect  thereto  was  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  avoid  so  deplorable  a  necessity.  We 
have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
anything  more  injurious  to  the  national  interests  than 
that  Parliament  should  get  into  the  habit  of  sitting  for 
some  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Adminis¬ 
trative  work  would  be  most  mischievously  affected  by  it. 
Really  useful  legislation  of  the  departmental  kind  would 
almost  have  to  be  given  up  altogether.  Executive  policy 
at  home  and  abroad  would  be  subjected  to  the  constant  and 
irritating  interference  of  the  Parliamentary  busybody.  All 
this  would  constitute  a  very  serious  price  to  pay  even  for 
political  or  legislative  gains  of  a  very  distinct  and  assured 
kind.  But  when  the  only  gain  is  to  the  unwholesome 
emulation  of  parties  in  meddling  with  wliat  is  best  let  alone, 
and  to  the  pernicious  superstition  that  some  one  “  great 
“measure”  must  be  brought  forward  every  year  by  any 
Government  which  would  justify  its  existence,  the  “autumn 
“  Session  ”  becomes  indeed  a  thing  to  be  deprecated. 
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THE  ARMADA  CELEBRATION  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

TRULY  all  England  lias  been  keeping  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
Armada ;  for  the  season  in  this  year  of  1 888  seems  to  be  an 
exact  copy  of  the  weather  in  1588.  Then  as  now  “  it  might  be 
winter  but  the  days  are  longer,”  and  we  might  well  cry  out  as 
did  Lord  Seymour  on  the  12th  of  July  in  that  year,  “Never  saw 
the  like  of  such  summer  weather,”  or  repeat  Lord  Howard’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  summer  as  “  marvellously  foul  weather.”  And  yet 
the  people  of  the  West-country  had  cause  last  week  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  genuine  Armada  weather ;  for  as  in  1588  the 
sun  shone  forth  and  the  winds  lulled  just  to  let  the  valour  of 
English  seamen  deal  with  Spain,  ere  the  fierce  winds  of  heaven 
took  their  broken  forces  in  hand,  so  at  Plymouth  last  week  the  cold 
and  stormy  weather  suddenly  cleared,  and  sunshine  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  Plymouth  men  who  had  worked  with  energy  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  great  deliverance.  There  are  few 
towns  that  lend  themselves  so  kindly  to  an  open-air  pageant  as 
Plymouth.  The  scene  from  the  Hoe  on  any  fine  summer  day  is 
one  that  stirs  the  heart  with  many  a  memory,  and  the  Committee 
did  well  to  make  their  commemoration  take  the  form  of  a  cere¬ 
mony  upon  this  historic  height.  At  the  moment  when  the  troops 
and  marines  were  arriving  to  take  up  their  positions  around  the 
canopy,  bright  with  coloured  bunting,  that  sheltered  the  site  of  the 
memorial,  the  scene  was  one  full  of  animation,  colour,  and  effect. 
Out  upon  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Sound  were  numberless 
craft,  fishing-boats,  and  training  brigs,  merchant  steamers,  and 
graceful  yachts,  all  gay  with  every  available  flag.  The  old 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  that  now  caps  the  Hoe  had  its  _  glass 
lantern  and  balcony  thickly  fringed  with  spectators  ;  the  effective 
statue  of  Drake  looked  out  over  the  crowded  masses  of  people 
and  the  arriving  regiments,  away  out  over  the  crowded  waters 
to  the  green  isle  with  its  grey  forts  that  now  is  named  after 
him.  One  side  of  the  square  was  walled  in  by  the  men  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company — a  fitting  post  for  the  regiment 
that  had  drilled  the  trained  bands  just  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was  made  all  the  more  interest- 
ing  by  the  presence  of  the  mayors  of  the  ancient  boroughs  around 
Plymouth,  as  of  Saltash  and  Totnes  and  others,  men  who  spoke  in 
the  vernacular  to  their  quaint  mace-bearers.  But  the  interest 
centred  in  the  site  itself  and  its  surroundings  and  its  memories, 
now,  thanks  to  the  Drake  statue  and  the  Armada  memorial, 
surely  never  to  be  effaced. 

Within  the  Citadel  walls,  on  a  fairly  level  plot  of  ground, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  exact  site  where  the  famous  game 
of  bowls  was  being  played  by  Drake  and  his  fellow-captains 
when  the  Armada  came  in  sight,  was  played  in  the  afternoon  a 
game  of  bowls  in  Elizabethan  costume.  It  was  a  team  from 
Leeds  that  pluckily  went  down  into  Devon  to  play  the  towns¬ 
men  upon  their  own  ground  ;  and,  playing  with  heavier  bowls, 
that  took  less  note  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  carried 
off  the  victory  upon  this  famous  green.  The  players  in  their 
costumes,  donned  but  for  this  occasion,  presented  some  curious 
anomalies  and  anachronisms. 

After  the  game  of  bowls  came  the  historical  procession,  an 
item  in  the  proceedings  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to 
the  many  thousands  of  tourists  who  had  crowded  into  Plymouth 
for  the  day.  But  the  work  in  connexion  with  this  celebration 
that  is  likely  to  be  of  real  lasting  value,  and  from  which 
much  insight  into  the  life  of  Elizabethan  days  may  be  gleaned, 
is  the  gathering  together  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Armada 
and  Elizabethan  relics.  There  are  many  items  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest  in  this  Exhibition,  and  it  should  not  be  dispersed  until 
some  experts  have  gone  carefully  over  the  articles  gathered  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  deal  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Exhibition  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  present  the  articles  are  not  arranged  according  to  the 
Catalogue,  and  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  find  items  that  ap¬ 
peared  from  their  printed  description  to  be  of  interest ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  some  most  interesting  objects  were  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  Catalogue.  Amongst  these  was  “  the  orna¬ 
ment  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Admiral  Hawkins  on  his 
return  from  the  Spanish  Armada.”  This  was  sent  in  at  a  late 
hour  by  Lady  Bosebery,  too  late  to  appear  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  portraits  in  the  collection  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
interest,  and,  hanging  together  as  they  do  now,  trom  all  parts  of 
England,  arouse  curious  arguments  and  surmises  as  to  their 
authenticity  and  genuineness.  There  is  an  interesting  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  young,  stated  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  exhibitor’s  (Mr.  S.  C.  Roby)  family  for  two  hundred  years, 
hanging  next  to  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  The  latter  has  the 
harder  features  and  thicker  lips  of  a  male  portrait,  but  the  likeness 
between  the  two  faces  is  very  great.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  are  very  numerous.  No.  24  is  dated  15851  su®  4[  • 
and  about  this  and  No.  32,  styled  in  the  Catalogue  “  Original 
Portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,”  and  lent  by  Air.  C.  Stuart 
Hawkins,  there  is  a  curious  fact.  This  portrait  of  Hawkins  is 
also  dated  1591,  /Etatis  sum  58.  Hanging  not  far  from  them  is  the 
painting  by  Mytens  of  the  group — Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  Thomas  Cavendish — from  Newbattle  Abbey ;  and  the 
painting  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  especially  seems  taken  from  the 
frame  of  No.  32,  and  placed  in  the  group  of  this  more  masterly 
picture.  The  pose  is  exactly  the  same  ;  the  face  and  headdress, 
and  even  the  position  of  the  fingers,  are  exactly  copied  ;  but  the 
left  side  of  Sir  John  has  been  cut  off  to  allow  him  to  stand  behind 
Drake.  The  face  of  Drake  in  this  group  is  also  like  the  face  in 
No.  24 ;  but  Mytens  has  rounded  it  somewhat,  thus  making  it 


less  stern ;  but  if  the  dates  in  these  two  pictures  be  correct,  then 
Mytens  has  copied  them.  There  is  one  picture  of  Drake,  a  fair 
painting,  that,  although  lent  by  the  Plymouth  Institution,  is 
palpably  no  portrait  at  all.  It  is  a  totally  difierent  face  to  any 
of  the  older  portraits,  and  with  fair  hair  instead  of  dark,  and  a 
full  rich  beard  instead  of  a  sparse  one. 

The  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  not  so  numerous,  but 
a  curious  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  one  of  the  swords 
sent  in  as  having  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  given  by 
the  painting  sent  from  Greenwich  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  painting,  after  the  original  at  Longleat  by  Zuechero,  has  a 
sword  which  tallied  exactly  with  No.  98,  sent  in  by  a  Mr.  Fouracre 
of  Stonehouse,  and  modestly  described  as  “  said  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh  ” ;  traces  of  the  gilding  are  still  visible 
in  the  hilt.  Amongst  the  portraits  lent  by  the  Plymouth  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  two  of  exceptional  interest,  although  not  of  much  artistic 
merit.  The  one  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
with  sunken  cheeks  and  high  bony  forehead,  the  grey  locks  still 
curling  over  it.  The  other  (No.  49)  of  Drake,  with  this  quaint 
inscription  : — 

Sir  Drake,  whorne  well  worlds  ends  knowe, 

Which  thou  dost  compasse  rounde. 

And  whome  both  poles  of  heaven  has  saw, 

Which  North  and  South  do  bounde. 

The  Stars  above  will  make  thee  known 
If  men  here  silent  were. 

The  sun  himself  cannot  forgett 
His  fellow  Traveller. 

Great  Drake,  whose  Shippe  about  the  worlds  wide  wast 
In  three  years  did  a  golden  girdle  east  (?  cast), 

Who  with  fresh  streams  refresht  this  toune  that  first 
Though  kist  with  waters  yet  did  pine  for  thirst, 

Who,  both  a  pilott  and  a  magistrate, 

Steered  in  his  turne  the  shippe  of  Plymouth  State. 

This  little  table  shows  his  face,  whose  worth 
The  worlds  wide  table  hardly  can  sett  forth. 

The  collection  of  arms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  old  chests, 
are  some  of  them  highly  valuable  and  authentic,  such  as  the  arms 
chest,  No.  124,  with  concealed  lock  in  the  lid ;  and  No.  36,  the 
Custom-house  chest  of  Weymouth,  taken  from  the  Santa  Anna  of 
the  Armada.  Many  owners  of  genuine  snuff-boxes  that  were  the 
especial  property  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  will  be  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  this  little  Exhibition.  No  less  than  nine  such 
snuff-boxes  were  sent  in,  all  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of 
Drake,  and  their  owners  all  believing  they  possessed  the 
veritable  snuff-box,  of  course  of  priceless  value.  One  owner, 
however,  was  not  so  sanguine  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  box, 
but  believed  it  was  one  of  a  lot  Drake  had  made  to  present 
to  each  of  his  crew.  The  name  of  the  maker,  O’Briesset,  appears 
on  some,  and  O’B  on  others.  A  highly  important  volume,  that 
has  been  lent  by  Mr.  F.  J.  I.  Foljambe,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
been  printed,  but  was  found  amongst  a  lot  of  papers  that  had 
lain  untouched  for  a  hundred  years,  is  an  “  Official  Muster-Roll 
of  the  forces  by  Land  and  sea  for  defence  against  the  Armada,” 
&c.  It  is  a  MS.  of  a  goodly  number  of  folios ;  and  gives  valu¬ 
able  details  of  arms  and  ships,  men  and  horses,  and  “  further 
contains  some  very  curious  charges  of  malversation  and  other 
wrongs  committed  by  the  officers.”  There  are  numerous  MSS., 
parchments,  and  documents,  and  books  that  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  and  examined,  and  copies  taken  before  this  Exhibition 
is  dispersed.  The  famous  Astrolabe  of  Drake  has  a  special 
stand  for  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  Exhibition.  The  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  is,  though  small,  valuable  and  interesting ;  and 
the  copies  of  maps  and  plates,  and  the  electrotypes  of  the  British 
Museum  Medal,  give  a  completeness  to  a  collection  that,  small 
though  it  is,  and  yet  there  are  some  five  hundred  objects  displayed, 
should  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  England.  The  banquet 
that  finished  the  principal  day’s  proceedings  at  Plymouth  was  a 
curious  instance  of  how,  in  spite  of  all  energetic  exertions, 
matters  will  sometimes  go  wrong.  The  Committee  could  not 
foresee  that  nearly  all  the  speakers  would  pitch  their  speeches  in 
a  tone,  and  in  mood  and  manner  and  length,  more  suited  to  the 
conventicle  than  to  a  jovial  banquet  commemorating  a  glorious 
naval  victory  ;  but  so  it  was ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
soldierly  speech  of  General  Lyons,  and  the  witticism  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  as  to  the  warmth  with  which  Plymouth 
men  generally  received  their  visitors,  there  was  hardly  a  ray 
of  brightness  that  brightened  the  gloom  of  the  assembly ; 
but  the  Committee  made  amends  for  this  by  laying  invitations 
on  the  table  for  the  visitors  to  join  the  II.  A.  C.  in  an  excursion 
around  the  whole  of  the  port  on  the  following  morning.  This 
excursion  gave  the  visitors  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing, 
under  a  warm,  sunlit  sky,  all  the  historic  points  of  the  harbour, 
and  it  also  enabled  one  to  note  how  the  site  chosen  for  the 
Memorial  will  look  from  the  Sound.  It  forms  the  apex  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  Drake  statue  and  the  old 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  ;  and  to  ships  coming  into  the  Sound  will 
be  a  notable  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  Hoe.  ^  Up  past  the 
Barbican,  from  whence  embarked  the  Plymouth  lathers,  went 
the  steamer,  the  band  of  the  II.  A.  C.  re-echoing  from  the  Citadel’s 
walls.  Then  up  the  Cattewater,  where  lay  the  ships  ere  they 
were  warped  out  to  Cawsand  Bay  in  1588.  Past  Mount 
Batten,  where  Charles’s  men  were  posted  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury;  running  past  the  Sunbeam,  that  was  lying  in  the  harbour 
ere  stretching  out  for  the  point  of  Bovisand  and  the  Breakwater. 
Then  steered  the  steamer  across  the  harbour  and  Cawsand  Bay 
was  pointed  out,  and  the  Beacon  Tower  on  the  height  above 
Penlee  Point,  from  whence  the  Armada  was  sighted,  and  so  up  the 
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Hamoaze,  where  lay  types  of  the  British  navy,  from  the  old  three- 
decker  to  the  turret-ship  and  torpedo-boat.  As  an  instance  of  how 
much  more  money  we  have  to  waste  now  than  in  Drake’s  days, 
the  great  naval  barracks  that,  though  finished  three  years  ago, 
have  never  been  used,  were  pointed  out ;  and,  running  up  beneath 
the  Saltash  Bridge,  the  boat  turned  and  steered  back  for  the 
Hoe  around  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  training-ship  and  the  lloyal 
Adelaide  flag-ship,  the  H.  A.  C.  saluting  both  the  boys  of  the 
former  and  the  officers  of  the  latter  with  their  peculiar  II.  A.  C. 

fire.”  No  more  fitting  pleasure  could  have  been  given  to  her 
visitors  bv  Plymouth  than  this  run  round  all  the  points  that 
shine  out  luminously  in  her  history  ;  and,  as  they  congratulated 
themselves  upon  their  fortune  in  seeing  these  spots  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  so  Plymouth  may  congratulate  herself 
upon  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  domestic  dissensions,  the  celebration 
•of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Spanish  Armada  has  been  successfully 
carried  out,  and  has  given  pleasure  to  the  many  thousands  who 
flocked  into  her  wails  during  the  past  week.  The  Exhibition 
should  still  attract  many  more  thousands  ere  it  closes. 


“  GOOD-BYE,  DARLING !" 

xl  rpTtE  discussion  was  continued  by  .  .  .  Mr.  Darling,  who 

-L  was  greeted  with  a  cry  of  ‘  Good-bye,  Darling  !  ’  by  de¬ 
parting  members.”  So  writes  (with  considerable  fairness  of 
mind  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties)  the  Parliamentary  chronicler 
of  the  Daily  News  on  Wednesday  last,  and  he  adds  that,  as  is 
hardly  surprising,  “this  innovation  in  debate  was  sternly  re¬ 
buked  by  the  Speaker.”  “  Innovation  ”  is  a  happy  word,  and 
does  the  reporter  much  credit.  “  What  innovation  it  makes,”  in 
the  phrase  of  C'assio,  that  crafty  qualification  of  Gladstonian 
Parnellism  !  and  how  pleasing  is  the  study  of  its  progress  in 
moulding  the  nobler  manners  of  a  democratic  assembly  !  After 
Mr.  Conybeare  the  innominate  members  who  observed  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Darling !  ”  and  after  them,  who  knows  what  ?  Neither  let 
any  one  remind  us  of  the  cock-crowings,  and  the  “beastly 
bellowings,”  and  so  forth,  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  For, 
to  begin  with,  our  fathers  were  sometimes,  and  our  grandfathers 
nearly  always,  in  the  original  state  of  “  innovation  ”  when  they 
did  these  things  ;  and,  secondly,  unmannerliness  at  that  time  had 
the  double  excuse,  first,  that  the  ways  of  the  time  were  boisterous 
generally,  and,  secondly,  that  the  unmannerly  person  wittingly 
exposed  himself  to  the  chance  of  looking  down  a  pistol-barrel  at 
twelve  paces.  Our  Conybeares,  and  our  British-Irish  tag-rag 
generally,  are  in  happier  case.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  formulated 
imperishably  the  Gladstonian  theory  of  withdrawal,  which  will 
enable  all  but  persons  as  clumsy  as  himself  to  avoid  even  Parlia¬ 
mentary  punishment.  The  duel  is  not ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  “people  outside”  are  not  careful  of  the  choice  of  words, 
or,  in  other  language,  they  like  Billingsgate  and  impertinence. 
There  is  at  least  the  consideration  that  when  the  time  for  which 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  pants,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 

view  with  aversion,  comes — the  time  of  payment  of  members _ it 

wdl  not  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  a  certain  well-known 
extra  in  the  education  of  a  Parliament-man.  Manners  are  clearly 
not  necessaries  any  more  than  gold  latchkeys. 

It  might,  however,  be  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  and  playful  gentlemen  who 
expended  their  wit  upon  Mr.  Darling’s  name  (a  kind  of  jesting 
which  Izaak  Walton  might  have  bracketed  with  the  other  two 
hinds  which  he  dismissed  as  scarcely  worthy  of  admiration)  was 
more  edifying  than  other  amenities  of  what  may  perhaps  be  known 
henceforward  as  the  “Good-bye,  Darling!”  debate.  Of  the  various 
improvements  which  have  come  from  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  English  people  to  the  other  great  heart  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  use  of  abusive  language,  as  if  it  were  argument,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  In  Irishmen’s  mouths  it  means,  of  course, 
very  little.  Thackeray’s  immortal  Irish  gentleman  who  confided 
to  all  his  friends  the  shocking  actions  of  his  beloved  sister  Anna 
Maroia,  of  his  uncles,  his  brothers,  and  his  family  generallv 
being  all  the  time  on  the  best  possible  terms  of  real  affection  with 
these  monsters,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  a  happier  time— a  time 
before  the  poison  of  Irish-Americanism  had  changed  native  Irish 
blood  into  gall.  But  his  little  ways  still  survive ;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  when  an  Irish  member  of  the  less  base 
sort,  say  Mr.  Ilealy,  expresses  in  language  which,  if  Irish  were 
Hebrew,  might  attain  to  the  dignity,  and  even  as  it  is  goes  near 
to  the  violence,  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  his  opinion  of  3Ir 
Balfour,  it  means  much  more  than  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  at  this 
moment  the  right  and  Mr.  Healy  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  neither  Scotchmen  nor  Englishmen  have 
ever  learnt  to  use  this  kind  of  lingo  without  bad  effects,  and  the 
Gladstonian  variety  of  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  has  be<nin  to 
use  it  very  freely  indeed.  From  a  single  article  in  a  Scotch 
Gladstonian  newspaper  we  learn  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  is  a 
low-comedy  Jesuit,”  that  “his  airiest  dishonesties  are  as  tan- 
gible  as  his  person,”  and  that  he  is  given  (who  would  have 
thought  it  F)  to  <  below-stairs  badinage.”  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
the  same  authority,  has  “a  much  subtler  faculty  of  prevari¬ 
cation  and  “a  far  better  cultivated  gift  of  dissembling”;  he 

-tp  ‘'VdemTlll^d  Polltlclan,  who  does  not  speak  the  truth.” 
Ihe  Times  has  a  foul  armoury  of  forged  letters”  and  is  “a 
pirate  pilot.  In  Irish  .mouths  and  to  Irish  ears  all  this  simply 


j  means  “  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  though  it  is  open  to  conten¬ 
tion  that  even  in  Ireland  the  readiness  to  resort  to  votes  de  fait 
is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  tongue- 
fence  or  tongue-bludgeonry.  But  in  East-Britain,  North  and 
South,  the  thing  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  much  more  mis¬ 
chievous.  The  still  prevailing  belief  or  delusion  among  us  that 
when  men  say  things  they  mean  them  induces  the  foolish  to 
swallow  something  of  the  charges  thus  flung  about ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  few  English  or  Scottish  ears  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  burning  a  little,  and  of  transmitting  certain  automatic  motions 
to  the  fist  or  the  boot,  when  their  owners  hear  themselves  de¬ 
scribed  in  such  terms. 

The  most  mischievous,  as  it  is  the  most  disgraceful,  instance 
of  this  Gladstonian  Billingsgate  is  the  persistent  abuse  of  the 
Attorney-General,  to  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  all  Gladstonians  resort,  and  to  which  not  a 
few  of  them  who  ought  to  have  known  better  resorted  in  this 
very  debate.  Among  lawyers  who  are  men  of  the  world  and 
men  of  the  world  who,  if  not  lawyers,  know  what  they  are  speak¬ 
ing  of,  there  can  simply  be  no  shadow  of  blame  attached  to  Sir 
Richard  Webster’s  conduct  of  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  arguable  that  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
should  during  his  tenure  of  office  refuse  all  private  practice  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  that  is  not  the  tradition  of 
the  English  Bar.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Sir 
Richard  Webster  should  refuse  this  or  any  other  brief,  save  one 
against  the  Government.  As  for  his  conduct  of  the  case,  it  is 
enough  to  repeat  that  it  was  distinctly  approved  by  the  Lord  Chief 
J ustice,  of  whom  the  most  daring  Separatist  would  hardly  say  that 
he  is  a  Tory  or  an  anti-Gladstonian.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
impotent  fury  of  Gladstonian  newspapers,  naturally  annoyed  at 
the  fresh  and  forcible  urging  of  what  they  have  been  trying  for 
months  to  represent  to  the  public  mind  as  a  mere  exploded 
tissue  of  valueless  hearsay.  But  we  turn  to  the  debate  itself, 
and  what  do  we  find  ?  Of  Mr.  Parnell  we  say  nothing ;  he  had 
doubtless  very  good  reasons  for  wrath.  Mr.  Gladstone  misre¬ 
presented,  but  that  again  is  nothing.  ’Tis  his  vocation,  and  he  did 
it  in  decent  language.  But  where  is  the  decency  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  P  It  has  been  said,  and  has  not  been  denied,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Lockwood,  with  very  doubtful  professional  correctness, 
practically  guided  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  counsel  in  the  course  which 
in  its  turn  necessitated  Sir  Richard  Webster’s.  And,  though 
Sir  Charles  Russell  was  moderate  enough  (doubtless  for  cause) 
in  his  attack  on  the  Attorney-General,  every  one  'who  is  not 
absolutely  blinded  by  party  spirit  can  see  its  malevolence,  its 
unfairness,  and,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  its  extreme  inde¬ 
cency.  When  we  get  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Lockwood, 
the  excuse  of  moderation  of  language  ceases.  Sir  William,  of 
course,  is  not  a  lawyer,  except  professionally,  but  he  has  been 
Solicitor-General,  lie  began  by  designating  the  speech  of  his 
successor  in  that  office  (who  happens  to  be  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
Law  Officer)  as  “  miserable  special  pleading.”  Then  he  (this  ex- 
Law  Officer)  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
indict  in  his  public  capacity  certain  persons  on  certain  charges 
which  Sir  Richard  W  ebster  had  had  to  make  as  a  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  defending  private  persons.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
make  an  elaborate  attack  on  Mr.  Attorney  generally.  We  have 
not  always  sympathized  with  Lord  Coleridge’s  views;  but  when 
he,  the  Lord  Chief  J  ustice  of  England,  says  that  a  certain 
lawyer's  conduct  is  all  that  it  should  be,  “and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  says  that  it  is  “extraordinary  and  unjustifiable,”  we 
feel  pretty  happy  in  ranging  ourselves  not  on'  Sir  William’s 
side. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  The  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland, 
having  shown  that  a  Solicitor-General  may  be  witty  and  know 
law,  as  well  as  fail  to  be  witty  and  know  none,  challenged  “any 
lawyer  ”  to  back  Sir  William.  In  a  way,  no  doubt,  it  does  Mr. 
Lockwood  credit  that  he  took  the  challenge  up.  Sir  Bruse  sans 
Pitie  cannot  decently  refuse  to  try  and  get  Sir  Turpine  out  of 
trouble,  but  we  don’t  think  much  “better  of  him  for  the  effort. 
And  it  seems  that  Mr.  Lockwood  (who  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  other  learned  person  who  lured  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  his  doom) 
was  only  actuated  by  “  personal  regard  ”  for  the  Attorney-General 
ip  trying  to  make  out  that  the  Attorney-General  is,  as  the  Daily 
Netvs,  with  at  least  some  honesty,  remarks,  guilty  of  “  a  public 
scandal.”  And  so  he  proceeded"  with,  as  the  Attorney-General 
afterwards  said  in  his  crushing  speech,  “  the  virulent  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  charges  made  by  some  who  have  called  themselves  my 
friends.” 

Now,  does  anybody  believe  that  even  the  professional  jealousy 
of  rival  lawyers  could  have  availed  itself  of  such  an  opportunity 
if  there  had  not  been  a  notable  decline  in  the  sense  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  decency  P  No  doubt  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Lockwood 
have  only  done  themselves  harm  in  the  eyes  even  of  such  of  their 
own  side  as  retain  the  faculty  of  judgment ;  as  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  he  is  in  that  happy  position  that  he  can  do  himself 
neither  harm  nor  good.  lie  may  say,  in  a  different  sense, 

“  Je  suis  ni  roi  ni  due  aussi ;  je  suis  le  sire  de  Coney.”  But  just 
as  Mr.  Conybeare  goes  on  that  outside  opinion  which  is 'not 

caieful  oi  niceties  ot  language,’  just  as  the  unnamed  persons 
revenge  themselves  for  the  bitterness  of  the  Deptford  defeat 
by  crying  “Good-bye,  Darling!”  so  Sir  Charles  Russell  and 
Mr.  Lockwood  have  thrown  away  professional  decency  to  play 
to  the  gallery — the  Home  Rule  gallery,  which  may  some  dav 
have  the  blessed  power  of  making  them  Law  Officers  in  their 
turn;  and  so  they  (in  Mr.  Lockwood’s  case)  assure  their  dear 
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friend  publicly  that,  though  he  is  their  clear  friend,  he  ought  (or 
words  to  that  effect)  to  be  disbarred.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
lawyers  on  the  two  sides  carrying  merely  political  rancour  pretty 
for— it  is  “the  way  of  the  Bradys.”  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  their  hinting  that  their  dear  and  learned  friends  know  nothing 
about  law ;  that  is  natural.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  have  at  least 
respected  each  other’s  professional  honour.  After  all,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  more  cheerful  explanation.  It  may  be,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  distinguished  persons  just  referred  to,  that  a  sense  of 
having  pretty  well  cracked  their  own  professional  reputations 
already  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  determination,  if  possible,  to 
crack  some  one  else’s. 


THE  DOLPHIN  AND  THE  TUNNY. 

11  HE  word  “  tunny  ”  has  been  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 

-  which  means  “  to  rush  violently  forward.”  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  tunny  has  really  a  greater  faculty  loi  rushing 
forward  than  any  other  fish  ot  the  sea.  But  its  bulk,  (it  gro.w  s 
to  ten  and  eleven  hundredweight  sometimes),  gives  impressive 
emphasis  to  its  movements  when  it  is  caught  in  the  nets  by  the 
Levantine  fishermen,  and  so  the  meaning  lias  come  to  have  a 
more  peculiar  significance  in  its  case,  There  is  a  curious 
similarity  between  the  taking  of  tunny  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
that  of  the  bottle-nosed  whales  or  dolphins  of  the  North  Seas. 
On  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  Faroe,  and  even  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  these  bottle-nosed  whales  (which  on 
an  average  are  of  equal  size  to  the  tunny)  are  captured  in  lieids 
of  hundreds  just  as  the  tunny  are.  But,  unlike  the  tunny,  they 
are  not  caught  by  the  aid  of  nets.  They  are  surrounded,  or 
rather  semi-encircled,  while  yet  out  at  sea,  by  the  bold  and  keen¬ 
eyed  Northern  fishermen  in  their  sturdy  boats,  and  with  great 
patience,  toil,  and  endurance  urged  shorewards  to  a  place  vdieie 
the  sloping  beach  facilitates  a  slaughter.  Even  then  the  odds 
are  not  all  against  the  fish,  as  they  certainly  are  against  the  tunny 
when  once  this  is  in  the  death  chamber  of  the  tunny  net.  A 
little  extra  fright,  or  a  thought  more  wit  than  most  fish  are 
capable  of,  may  send  one  of  "the  Northern  monsters  seawards 
again,  despite  the  ring  of  boats  and  the  tumult  which  is 
designed  to  frighten  the  dolphins  to  their  self-destruction.  A 
determined  rush  will  most  assuredly  secure  his  salvation.  It  may 
do  much  more.  For  with  the  dolphins,  as  with  the  tunny,  the 
leader  is  of  prime  influence.  If  one  goes,  all  will  make  an  effort 
also  to  go.  Thus  it  has  often  happened  in  the  North  Seas  that, 
after  a  hard  pursuit  for  hours,  and  an  eventual  “  drive  ”  close  to 
the  land,  these  whales  have  taken  a  sudden  turn  away,  and 
evaded  their  death. 

Not  so  with  the  tunny.  The  snare  is  set  for  them,  and  they 
go  to  their  doom  when  they  enter  it.  The  net  is  an  immense 
affair.  There  is  no  other  net  in  the  world  of  fishermen  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  It  extends  for  two  miles  in  one  direction  and  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  actual  chamber  part.  This  latter  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  apartments;  five  or  seven, 
according  to  custom,  through  which  the  fish  glide  to  the  final 
apartment  of  all,  whence  they  never  escape.  The  master  of  the 
fishery  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  little  boat  over  the  surface  of  this 
great  snare,  watching  his  victims  in  the  clear  water  five  and  ten 
fathoms  below  him,  serenely  unconscious  of  their  fate.  He  counts 
the  fish  as  they  go  by,  and, “when  he  deems  the  number  sufficient, 
gives  his  subordinate  fishermen  a  signal  to  come  and  take  the 
prey  that  is  ready  for  them.  . 

The  tunny  fishery  season  in  the  Mediterranean  lasts  during 
the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer  only.  May  and  J une 
are  the  chief  months.  The  fish  are  then  either  going  east  to  the 
Black  Sea  to  spawn  or  returning  thence.  They  move,  say  the 
naturalists,  in  large  troops  formed  into  wedged-shaped  battalions. 
AYhen  they  have  their  young  with  them,  these  are  set  in  the  van 
of  the  herd.  And  as  the  fish  have  the  instinct  to  utilize  the  tidal 
or  wind  force  of  the  water,  they  offer  their  broad  base  to  the 
wind  or  the  tide  so  that  the  wdiole  mass  may  be  to  some  extent 
impelled  without  material  individual  exertion. 

It  is  these  rich  travelling  herds  of  tunny  that  the  tunny  fishers 
bid  for  in  the  spring.  The  net  not  seldom  receives  a  visit  from  a 
thousand  of  the  fish  at  a  time.  The  pointed  van  has  no  difficulty 
in  entering  the  chamber  of  palmetto  and  other  grass  which  is, 
with  great  art  and  strength,  prepared  for  them.  _  The  rest  follow, 
and  tlie  Bais  or  manager,  in  his  little  boat  rolling  this  way  and 
that,  overhead  watches  them  with  chuckles  of  self-interest,  urges 
them  on  their  way  to  the  death  chamber,  and  reckons  the  wortli 
of  this  delightful  visit  for  himself  and  his  masters.  In  the  north, 
when  the  dolphins  are  reluctant  or  tardy  in  moving  upon  the 
strand  where  they  are  to  be  stabbed  to  death,  the  boatmen  throw 
stones  into  the  water  behind  them  or  knock  bits  of  metal 
together  under  the  water.  Thus  they  frighten  them  forward. 
Similarly  the  Rais,  when  he  finds  that  the  tunny  idle  in  the 
other  chambers  of  the  Madraga  (or  net  as  a  whole)  instead  of 
moving  on  towards  the  death  chamber,  lowers  a  stone  with 
some  white  skin  or  cotton  stuff  attached  to  it.  This  phantom 
shape  he  drags  about  behind  the  tunny,  whom  it  seems  to  remind 
of  their  famous  enemy  the  sword-fish,  who  is  blanched  in  com¬ 
plexion  like  the  scare,  and  before  it  they  speed  through  the 
water  in  the  direction  whither  the  Rais  wrould  have  them  to  go. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  tragedy  is  brought  to  its  last 
act  in  a  tunny-killing.  Obvious  it  is  no  light  task  to  put  to 
death  hundreds  of  strong  creatures  each  two  or  three  times  the 


bulk  of  an  average  man.  In  fact,  an  army  of  slaughterers  is 
needed  for  the  work.  They  are  all  on  shore  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Rais  and  their  employers.  And  no  sooner  is  the  signal  out 
at  sea  over  the  Madraga  perceived  than  with  much  riot  they 
crowd  into  their  boats,  attach  thereto  a  couple  of  big  shallow 
hulks  to  receive  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  and  pull  songfully 
towards  the  Rais.  The  joy  of  these  slaughtermen  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive  for  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  not  only  in  actual  bloodsliedding,  but  in  the  muscular 
exercise  of  pulling  in  the  net  which  contains  the  fish,  in  charging 
the  hulks  with  the  great  bodies  of  the  fish,  and  afterwards  in 
their  dissection  and  final  preparation  for  the  market.  For  all 
this  they  get  from  is.  3 d.  to  is.  9 d.  a  day  apiece,  though  to  this 
must  be  added  certain  perquisites  which  to  the  common  eye 
would  seem  worth  rather  less  than  nothing. 

When  the  men  get  out  to  the  Madraga  the  Rais  directs  them 
into  battle  form.  The  fleet  is  set  in  a  square,  and  all  hands  are 
put  at  the  net.  This  has  to  be  gathered  in  until  the  big  tunny 
are  brought  to  the  surface.  The  weight  is,  of  course,  prodigious. 
There  mav  be  a  thousand  fish  at  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
each,  or  there  may  be  but  four  or  five  hundred  fish.  To  support 
this  strain  the  net  has  to  be  of  peculiar  strength — of  hemp,  very 
closely  woven.  However,  whatever  luck  the  day  is  to  bring 
forth,  the  net  comes  in  by  degrees,  amid  the  shouting  of  the 
workers  and  the  encouraging  words  of  the  Rais  in  his  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  square. 

When  the  fish,  by  the  narrowing  of  their  quarters,  are  at  last 
forced  to  show  themselves  above  the  water  in  the  square,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  slaughterers  cannot  be  held  in  bounds.  I  hey 
gesticulate  and  grip  each  other  by  the  arms  or  shoulders,  and  behave 
altogether  as  one  might  suppose  an  ancient  blood-debauched 
Roman  of  amphitheatrical  times  used  to  behave.  And  in  this 
mood,  when  the  net  is  sufficiently  shallowed  and  the  sea  beneath 
them  is  eddied  and  befoamed  by  the  excited  movements  of  the 
doomed  tunny,  the  men  take  up  the  crocchi  with  which  they  are 
to  deal  death  to  the  right  and  left.  These  crocc/u'  are  long  poles 
and  short  poles,  armed  at  the  extremity  with  a  short  iron  hook. 
This  hook  they  thrust  into  the  tunny  and  use  as  a  lever  to  pull 
the  fish  over  the  side  of  the  hulks  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  which  the  slaughterers  line  as  closely  as  their  numbers  will 
allow.  It  is  really  a  most  interesting  scene  during  this  brief  in¬ 
terval  between  the  end  of  the  net-dragging  and  the  beginning  of 
the  slaughter.  There  are  the  tunny  rushing  about  in  their  close 
quarters,  clashing  with  each  other,  bleeding  each  other  by  the 
blows  of  their  great  tails  and  the  razorlike  strokes  of  their  sharp 
fins.  And  the  sea  boils  with  their  agitation  and  rises  in  fountains 
of  spray  on  all  sides.  It  is  imperative  to  witness  a  tunny-slaughter 
in  oil-skins,  not  only  because  of  the  water,  but  because  of  the  blood 

also.  .  .... 

This  is  again  worth  comparing  with  the  dolphin  slaughters  m 
the  North.  The  Northmen,  when  they  have  successfully  got 
their  herd  shelved  and  helpless  on  a  sandy  bay,  row  into  the 
midst  of  them  with  long  knives  and  harpoons.  With  these  they 
gash  the  fish  in  all  directions  ;  so  that  here  also  the  blood  spouts 
high  in  the  air,  and  the  sea  is  encrimsoned.  Other  men  from 
the  land  enter  the  sea,  even  up  to  their  necks,  and  fasten  hooks 
to  the  dead  and  dying  dolphins ;  and,  risking  blows  that  might 
well  be  fatal  from  the  tortured  victims,  thus  drag  them  ashore. 
The  Northern  slaughter  is  the  more  primitive ;  whereas  a  tunny 
fishery  and  killing  in  all  its  stages  is  suggestive  of  the  working 
of  strong  intelligence  upon  long  experience.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  the  subsequent  disposition  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  fish.  No 
sooner  is  the  slaughter  of  the  tunny  accomplished  than  the  spoil 
is  transported  shorewards.  This  is  a  laborious  spell  of  v  ork  iff 
there  is  no  steam-tug  attached  to  the  factory,  especially  for  men 
who  have  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  been  straining  every  nerve. 
But  it  is  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  on  shore  in  the  factory 
are  the  various  appliances  for  cutting  up  the  fish,  cleansing, 
cooking,  and  potting  them.  So  that  in  a  very  few  hours  nothing 
of  the  tunny  remains  unpacked  for  foreign  consumption  except 
the  refuse  entrails  and  bones  which  litter  the  coast.  But 
in  the  North  science  has  in  no  measure  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  fishermen  and  their  booty.  There  one  sees  no  factory. 
There  a  slaughter  of  dolphins  involves  a  very  intricate  after¬ 
division  of  the  spoil,  instead  of  being  for  the  exclusive  profit 
of  the  capitalist.  The  dead  fish  are  all  drawn  up  on  shore, 
numbered,  and  their  weight  roughly  estimated  by  an  appraiser. 
The  shares  are  then  apportioned  by  this  appraiser— to  the 
Church,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the  dolphins  came 
to  their  end,  to  the  Crown,  and,  lastly,  to  each  boat  and  each 
individual  that  engaged  in  the  work.  Every  participator  re¬ 
ceives  what  is  reckoned  by  the  appraiser  to  be  his  due.  I  he  fish 
are  then  again  set  upon  by  the  knives  of  the  people.  They  are 
skinned,  the  precious  blubber  is  stripped  oft,  and,  finally,  the  meat 
itself  is  cut  from  the  framework  of  bones.  The  various  householders 
of  the  district  engage  their  children  in  the  transport  to  their 
houses  of  the  great  chunks  of  flesh.  The  boatmen  from  other 
parts  convey  their  shares  into  their  boats,  piling  it  high,  and 
heaping  the  bones  on  the  top  of  the  meat.  These  different 
owners  are  in  all  cases  also  the  consumers  of  the  spoil.  They  eat 
the  dolphin  fresh,  lightly  broiled,  or  dried  by  suspending  it  for 
months  at  a  time  outside  their  houses  from  the  eaves. 

As  spectacles,  a  dolphin-killing  and  a  tunny-killing  are  equally 
sensational.  But  the  latter  is  the  more  methodical  and,  I  think, 
the  more  picturesque. 
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AN  ADELPHI  MELODRAMA. 

MELODRAMAS  follow  and  resemble  eacli  other.  This  form 
of  stage  play  is,  in  fact,  the  only  recognized  survival  of  the 
old  style  of  piece  in  which  certain  well-defined  personages  were 
invariably  required  to  fill  familiar  characters.  There  was  in  every 
company  a  “leading  man”  and  a  “leading  lady,”  a  “light 
comedian,”  a  “villain,”  an  “old  man,”  a  “low  comedian,”  an 
“  old  woman,”  a  “chambermaid”- — all  theatrical  chambermaids 
were  pert,  and  as  piquant  as  their  representatives  could  make 
them — together  with  a  few  others  ;  and  when  a  play  was  written 
it  was  understood  that  occupation  would  be  found  for  performers 
whose  “  lines  of  business,”  as  the  phrase  went,  were  thus  marked 
out.  There  is  much  more  makebelieve  in  melodrama  than  in  any 
other  variety  of  theatrical  entertainment ;  but  the  length  of  time 
during  which  these  Adelphi  pieces  successively  occupy  the  boards 
shows  that  the  supply  of  unsophisticated  audiences  is  large.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  sees  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  first 
act  happy  in  themselves  and  devoted  to  each  other  knows  that 
undeserved  and  unrelenting  persecution  is  their  inevitable  lot ; 
that,  if  they  live  happily  throughout  the  second  act  the  toils  of  their 
iniquitous  oppressors  will  close  round  them  in  the  third,  that 
they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  black  clouds  till  somewhere  in  the 
fifth  act  the  silver  lining  becomes  visible ;  after  which  virtue 
will  triumph  and  vice  be  taken  off  to  gaol.  The  spectator  may 
not  know  precisely  what  will  happen,  but  he  can  infallibly  fore¬ 
tell  the  general  nature  of  occurrences.  A  sweet  credulity  must 
distinguish  playgoers  who  are  able  to  excite  themselves  with 
melodrama.  In  the  new  Adelphi  piece,  The  Union  Jack,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  ship  is  lying  at  anchor  off  an  English  port.  The  hero, 
Jack  Medway,  a  sailor,  is  being  tried  by  court-martial  for  strik¬ 
ing  a  superior  officer,  who  has  seduced  Jack’s  sister;  and  we  are 
requested  by  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Grundy,  the  authors,  to  suppose 
it  possible  that  Medway,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  his  guards, 
-could  have  got  free,  jumped  over  the  side  into  the  sea,  swum 
ashore,  and  so  escaped.  The  vessel  must  have  been  some  half- 
mile  from  the  shore,  and,  encumbered  by  his  clothes,  Medway 
could  not  have  landed  under  something  like  twenty  minutes  (the 
best  time  for  a  mile  in  clothes  recorded  by  a  professional  swimmer 
is,  we  believe,  more  than  a  minute  over  the  half-hour).  Would  it  have 
been  impossible  to  launch  a  boat  and  overtake  the  fugitive,  or  to 
signal  to  the  shore  P  Of  such  episodes  is  melodrama  composed. 
We  do  not  purpose  to  detail  the  absurdities  which  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Tjnion  Jack.  The  sailor’s  escape  is  only  one  of  a 
great  many ;  but  to  inquire  into  anything  of  this  sort  would  be  to 
inquire  too  curiously.  All  melodramatic  heroes  are  charged  with 
a  murder  which  they  did  not  commit — it  is  the  law  of  their 
being.  Medway  is  accused  of  murdering  an  army  contractor 
who  is  the  guardian  of  the  heroine  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  the  villain 
of  the  play— -the  other  villain ;  the  army  contractor  is  one — who 
slaughters  his  foe,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  fell 
deed  is  witnessed  by  some  one  (his  ward)  who  turns  up  to  bear 
testimony  at  the  critical  moment. 


Is  it  essential  that  melodrama  should  always  be  so  childish  i 
The  Silver  King  some  few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  a  departim 
from  the  beaten  track  notwithstanding  that  therein,  as  usual,  tin 
hero  was  supposed  to  have  committed  the  usual  murder.  Bui 
playwrights  have  relapsed  to  their  old  ways  ;  the  old  tale  is  tolc 
in  the  old  fashion.  The  performers  at  the  Adelphi  fit  the  ac- 
■customed  grooves  suitably  enough.  Mr.  Terriss  does  not,  indeed 
convey  the  impression  of  feeling  very  sincerely  the  words  he  has 
to  speak.  lie  is  bold  and  blusterous,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  goes 
through  the  routine  of  the  part  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner 
It  is  probably  fatiguing  to  utter  the  noblest  sentiments  in  com¬ 
monplace  language  night  after  night  for  a  few  years  and  twice  or 
•Saturdays,  denounce  villany,  and  exhibit  convincing  joy  when  all 
comes  right  in  the  end.  Perhaps  Mr.  Terriss  remembers  the  davs 
when  he  was  at  the  Lyceum  Iheatre  really  practising  his  art, 
ilr.  Cartwright  has  a  cold  hard  style  which  makes  him  a  suitable 
representative  of  rascality.  There  is  little  subtlety  or  finesse 
about  him,  but  he  scowls  and  mutters  in  the  way  which  is 
now  approved — modern  Adelphi  audiences  prefer  their  villain' 
with  just  a  superficial  polish  of  politeness— and  utters  a  good 
lusty  shriek  when  he  is  stabbed  to  the  heart.  The  best  oppor- 
tumties  for  acting  are  given  to  the  ladies.  We  really  think 
that  Miss  Millward,  as  Ethel  Arden,  one  of  the  wards,  might 
nave  made  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  figures  impressive 
had  she  possessed  more  skill  and  strength.  Ethel  has  to  fly 
through  a  dense  snowstorm  along  almost  impassable  lanes 
pursued  by  enemies  of  her  own  household;  but  she  never 
makes  us  forget  the  entirely  artificial  nature  of  the  whole 
affair.  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  as  the  hero’s  afflicted  sister  Ruth 
Medway,  does  better  work  relatively,  and  the  comic  couple— a 
sailor  and  a  country  girl— find  spirited  exponents  in  Mr.  Shine 
and  Miss  Jecks.  The  scenes  are  very  well  painted.  Interiors 
are  not  much  better  furnished  than  they  were  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  guests  who  filled  them— the  famous  Adelphi  guests— 
caused  wonder  and  delight  to  all  beholders;  but  the  exteriors  are 
creditable  to  the  artists,  who  also  show  great  ingenuity  in 
making  their  scenes  fold  and  slide  and  double  over  into  some¬ 
thing  else. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  CHOLERA  IN  CALCUTTA. 

THE  fortunes  of  the  Calcutta  municipality  have  on  several 
accounts  a  more  than  local  interest.  In  the  first  place,  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  situated  in  the  precise  centre  of  the  tract  of  country 
known  in  India  as  the  “  endemic  cholera  area.”  In  this,  from 
some  unlucky  conjuncture  of  favourable  circumstances,  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  cholera  are  always  present. 
While  in  the  rest  of  the  country  cholera  is  an  intermittent  visitor, 
in  Calcutta  and  for  a  hundred  miles  around  it  in  every  direction 
cholera  is  perennially  active,  and  from  this  starting-point  the 
great  epidemics  which  from  time  to  time  travel  westward  to  the 
other  provinces  of  India,  to  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Europe,  invariably 
commence  their  career  of  devastation.  In  the  next  place,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  as  being  conventionally  the  capital  of  the  Empire  and  actu¬ 
ally  the  residence  for  several  months  of  the  year  of  the  Viceroy 
and  his  Council  and  of  the  local  Governments,  having  a  large 
educated  population,  an  influential  Bar,  an  active  press,  and  a 
considerable  European  element,  is  foremost  among  Indian  muni¬ 
cipalities  ;  we  may  here  hope  to  see  the  system  of  local  self- 
government  working  more  efficiently  and  advantageously  than  in 
less  advanced  communities  ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  ascertain  the 
highest  level  of  usefulness  which,  under  the  general  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  India,  it  is  capable  of  attaining.  In  the  third  place, 
Calcutta  stands  alone  among  Indian  cities  in  the  fact  that 
seventeen  years  ago  it  was  furnished  with  the  two  main  instru¬ 
ments  of  sanitation — namely,  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  and 
a  supply  of  pure  water.  Both  systems  have  been  hugely  developed 
since  their  initiation  in  1 870,  and  Calcutta  is  now  permeated  in  every 
quarter  by  sewers  ;  and  nine  or  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  filtered 
water  are  supplied  daily  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
besides  several  millions  of  gallons  of  unfiltered  water  for  watering, 
flushing,  and  other  like  purposes.  The  effect  of  these  great 
reforms  on  the  public  health  is  a  question  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  as  every  city  in  India,  with  the  exception  of 
Bombay,  has  still  to  deal  with  the  evils  which  they  are  especially 
designed  to  counteract.  Lastly,  Calcutta  is  remarkable  for  the 
circumstance  that  in  it  alone  among  Indian  municipalities  the 
public  health  is  watched,  and  the  guardians  of  the  public  health 
are  advised  by  a  scientific  European  expert,  practically  familiar 
with  sanitation  as  carried  out,  of  late  years,  in  the  great  cities  of 
England.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Commissioners  had  the  good 
sense  to  invite  Dr.  Simpson,  then  in  charge  of  a  great  Scotch 
municipality,  to  go  out  to  India  as  their  Health  Officer,  and  he  has 
now  recorded  the  impressions  which  his  first  year’s  experience  has 
left  on  his  mind,  and  the  results  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  history 
of  cholera  for  the  last  decade  in  Calcutta  is  calculated  to  establish. 
Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  so 
competent  an  authority,  studying  Indian  phenomena  in  the  light  of 
European  experience,  and  without  any  of  the  local  prejudices  or 
prepossessions  which  beset  every  official  hierarchy,  and  which, 
even  when  they  do  not  influence  the  judgment  of  the  scientific 
inquirer,  not  uujustly  lead  the  critical  pubiic  to  receive  his  infer¬ 
ences  with  suspicion  and  incredulity. 

The  history  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  has  been  remarkable  and,  in 
one  sense,  disappointing.  Contemporaneously  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pure  water  and  efficient  drainage,  cholera  mortality 
fell  from  an  annual  average  ratio  of  8  per  mille  to  an  average 
ratio,  for  the  next  5  years,  of  less  than  3  per  mille.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  improvement  stopped.  The  quinquennium  1876-80, 
notwithstanding  a  very  favourable  year  in  1880,  showed  a  higher 
average  ratio,  and  in  the  quinquennium  1881 -86  there  was  a  still  more 
marked  intensity  of  cholera,  the  average  ratio  of  mortality  from 
that  disease  rising  as  high  as  4^5  per  mille.  This  result  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  face  of  the  generally-accepted  view  that  no  disease 
is  more  amenable  than  cholera  to  sanitary  improvements.  It  miffit 
be  explained  by  the  influence  of  some  favourable  climatic  condi¬ 
tion;  but  here  we  are  met  by  the  startling  circumstance  that 
two  neighbouring  municipalities — the  “  Suburbs  ”  of  Calcutta 
and  the  town  of  Howrah — “did  not  suffer  during  the  last  quin¬ 
quennium  with  proportionately  the  same  intensity  as  Calcutta.” 
Both  have  a  higher  normal  cholera  mortality  than  Calcutta  ;  but, 
comparing  the  quinquennium  1870-74  with  1880-4,  the  increase 
has  been  more  noticeable  in  Calcutta  than  in  these  places ;  its 
relative  superiority  has  thus  diminished.  The  explanation  of  this 
Dr.  Simpson  considers  to  be  that  “  the  favouring  climatic  agencies, 
whatever  they  may  be,  found  in  Calcutta  during  the  last  six  years 
some  weak  point  or  points  which  rendered  the  town  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  cholera  prevalence  than  it  had  been  since  1870,  and  which 
caused  it,  when  compared  with  previous  years,  to  approximate 
relatively  to  the  death-rate  of  Howrah  and  the  suburbs.”  Moreover, 
the  cholera  mortality  in  Calcutta  in  several  recent  years,  notably 
1882  and  1884,  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  any  year 
since  1869,  an  increase  which  has  not  been  rivalled  in  either  of  the 
adjoining  localities. 

\\  hat,  then,  are  the  weak  points  to  which  this  serious  recru¬ 
descence  must  be  attributed  ?  In  considering  them  Dr.  Simpson 
ascertained  that  the  increase  has  not  been  general,  but  has  occurred 
year  after  year  in  certain  clearly  defined  localities,  while  places  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  have  enjoyed  complete  immunity. 
Assuming,  therefore,  “  that  some  meteorological  conditions  favour¬ 
able  to  the  promotion  of  cholera  existed,  and  that  for  a  series  of  years 
some  peculiar  combination  of  electrical,  chemical,  astronomical, 
telluric,  cyclonic,  and  other  agencies  were  present  which  were 
formerly  absent,  the  explanation  of  their  especial  efficacy  in 
certain  spots  had  still  to  be  sought.  Some  special  local  cause  had 
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"been,  it  was  evident,  at  work,  as  well  as  the  general  predisposing 
inllueuce.  These  special  causes  were  very  easily  discovered.  In 
the  first  place,  owing  to  an  increased  demand  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  and  imperfect  arrangements  for  distribution,  the  water-supply 
to  certain  localities  had  of  late  years  undergone  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion.  This  drove  the  poorer  inhabitants  to  resort  either  to  water 
carried  by  the  native  water-carriers  in  receptacles  of  questionable 
cleanliness,  or  to  the  tanks  and  wells,  the  contents  ot'  which  are 
often  very  little  better  than  sewage.  Impure  water  is  invariably  a 
powerful  instrument  both  in  preparing  the  classes  who  use  it  for 
the  reception  of  epidemic  disease  and,  in  the  case  of  cholera,  for 
its  actual  conveyance  from  one  victim  to  another ;  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Calcutta  has  supplied  irresistible  evidence  of  its  efficacy 
in  both  these  directions.  That  such  a  result  should  have  been 
possible  while  ten  million  gallons  per  diem  are  available  in 
Calcutta  for  a  population  of  less  than  half  a  million  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  mismanagement  of  which  Indian  municipal  bodies 
are  capable  when  thev  are  left  without  definite  official  superin¬ 
tendence  and  control.  The  Government  will,  we  presume,  at  once 
interfere  to  insist  peremptorily  on  proper  distribution  of  the  water, 
and  such  addition  to  the  supply  and  economy  in  its  use  as  will 
secure  a  sufficiency  for  drinking  purposes  to  every  class  of  the 
population. 

Another  “  weak  point ’’which  the  Health  Officer  brought  to 
light  was  the  impure  condition  into  which  many  of  the  sewers 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  All  sanitarians  are  agreed  as  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  vigilant  precautions  for  the  cleansing  and 
■ventilation  of  sewers.  These  precautions  are,  the  Health  Officer 
points  out,  still  more  essential  in  India  than  they  are  in  Europe ; 
but  in  Calcutta  they  appear  to  have  been,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
neglected,  and  the  sewers  have  thus  become  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  “  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.”  The  third  weak  point  on 
which  the  Health  Officer  insists  is  that  “the  present  conservancy 
and  nuisance  arrangements  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  are 
altogether  inefficient  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Calcutta,  and  totally 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  requirement  of  filth  removal. 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  cleanliuess  of  a  European  town  the 
frith  found  in  all  but  the  principal  streets  is  simply  appalling.” 
On  this  point  it  appears  that  the  municipality  has  preferred  to 
follow  its  own  traditions  rather  than  the  advice  ot  its  Health 
Officer.  For  years  the  same  complaint  has  been  uttered  by  every 
authority  who  has  had  to  deal  with  Calcutta  sanitation,  and  in 
every  instance  the  result  lias  been  that  the  warnings  of  science 
have  been  silenced  by  ignorance,  indifference,  or  short-sighted 
economy.  The  result  is  that  Calcutta  remains  the  focus  of  cholera 
prevalence,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  two  last  decades 
show,  the  epidemic  has  a  very  marked  tendency  toward  intensified 
prevalence.  Since  1S81  more  than  24,000  live3  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  to  this  single  cause,  and  the  facts 
urtred  by  the  Health  Officer  give  little  to  hope  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  any  permanent  improvement  will  be  effected.  The 
causes  of  the  evil  are  perfectly  understood.  They  have  been 
for  many  years  past  insisted  upon  by  local  and  supreme  Govern¬ 
ments  in  India  and  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  in  this  country. 
The  latter  body,  in  their  last  Memorandum,  dwell  with  grave  dis¬ 
approval  on  the  refusal  of  the  municipality  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quisition  of  the  Supreme  Government  that  it  should  fully  utilize  its 
powers  of  taxation  till  the  well-ascertained  causes  of  disease  had 
been  removed  ;  and  they  urge  the  Commissioners  to  remember  that 
public  opinion  will  not  allow  the  Government  of  India  to  go  on 
much  longer  leaving  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  city  in  the 
deplorable  condition  which  now  prevails,  and  that  they  may  be 
compelled  by  superior  authority  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their 
fellow  citizens. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  course  of  cholera  in  Calcutta, 
because  it  forms  a  characteristic  item,  though  a  small  one,  in  the 
general  sanitary  question  in  India.  The  Army  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  recently  published  Memorandum  has  drawn  a  really 
appalling  description  of  the  condition  ot  the  country  as  regards 
the  public  health,  of  the  vast  devastation  effected  by  the  epidemics 
which  sweep  across  a  defenceless  population,  and  the  total  in- 
adequacv  of  the  present  arrangements  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Something,  they  say,  has  been  effected  in  municipalities ;  but 
these  contain  only  one  and  a  half  million  of  inhabitants.  But  the 
country  at  large  is  practically  untouched.  “  It  is  impossible,”  say  the 
Commissioners,  “  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  civil  popu¬ 
lation  is  decimated  by  epidemics  simply  because  nothingeffectual  has 
been  done  to  root  out  their  causes.”  They  urge  that  the  work 
to  be  done  is  very  great,  that  its  difficulty  increases  with  every 
year,  and  that  “  we  now  know  by  ample  experience  that  it  cannot 
be  done  by  present  methods.”  They  refer  to  the  “  altogether 
deplorable  record  ”  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  deaths,  which 
during  the  last  decade  have  been  occasioned  in  India  bv  “  diseases 
which  belong  to  the  mitigable  or  preventible  order,”  which  in 
other  countries  have  been  either  altogether  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  insignificant  proportions;  and  they  point  out  that  the  registered 
mortality  from  fever  represents,  on  the  well-recognized  proportion 
of  disease  to  death,  “  in  fever  attacks  several  times  over  the  entire 
population  of  India,  and  all  the  loss  of  working  power  which 
fever  attacks  entail.”  Statements  such  as  these,  emanating  not 
from  a  body  of  sentimentalists  or  fanatics,  but  from  a  body  of 
experienced  officials  and  men  of  science,  cannot  he  officially 
ignored.  With  respect  to  cholera,  as  Sir  Douglas  Galton  pointed 
out  recently  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  unchecked  prevalence  of 
that  disease  in  India  places  the  English  Government  in  the  embar¬ 
rassing  and  illogical  position  of  having  secured  immunity  at  home 


by  sanitary  precautions,  while  India  continues  the  headquarters 
and  starting-point  of  epidemics  which  threaten  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  troublesome  question  of  quarantine  will  fall  to  the 
ground  when  Indian  ports  cease  to  he  centres  of  infection.  The 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  at  the  recent  Hygienic  Congress 
at  Vienna  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  results.  The  Government 
of  India  is  said  to  be  contemplating  a  general  move  forward  all 
along  the  line  ;  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Administration, 
no  less  than  the  well-being  of  Indian  communities,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  projected  changes  will  be  thorough,  courageous, 
and  effectual.  At  present,  one  of  the  great  functions  of  govern¬ 
ments  would  appear  in  India  to  remain  uuattempted. 


FOREIGN  ISSUES  AND  THE  MONET  MARKET. 

IN  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  foreign  and  colonial  Go¬ 
vernments  and  municipalities,  and  foreign,  colonial,  and 
Indian  railways,  applied  to  the  London  market  for  sums  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  80  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  two' 
Panama  issues,  amounting  together  to  about  36  millions  sterling. 
It  is  true  that  several  of  these  issues  were  brought  out  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  It  is  true  also  that  some  of  them  were  not  subscribed 
for.  And,  lastly,  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  were  offered  abroad 
as  well  as  in  Loudon.  Therefore  the  actual  amount  raised  in  the- 
market  during  the  six  months  was  considerably  under  80  millions 
sterling.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
borrowing  and  issuing  have  been  going  on  very  rapidly  during 
the  current  month,  and  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  have  been  large  investments  abroad  by  private  persons  and 
private  firms;  while  considerable  amounts  also  have  been  lent  to- 
banks  and  financial  Companies  on  deposit  for  specified  times. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  total  amount  advanced  by  this  country 
in  one  form  or  another  to  other  countries  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  is  not  very  much  less  than  the  80  millions  mentioned 
above.  As  the  subscribers  to  the  various  issues  referred  to- 
have  undertaken  to  pay  in  cash,  either  immediately  or  by  in¬ 
stalments,  the  sums  for  which  they  subscribed  to  borrowers  or 
Companies  resident  abroad,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  these 
immense  issues  must  lead  to  a  great  drain  of  gold  from  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  there  has  been  no  consider¬ 
able  drain.  Large  amounts  of  gold  have  gone  to  Germany,  on 
account  of  which  country  the  issues  have  been  inconsiderable.  A 
very  considerable  sum  has  also  gone  to  Buenos  Ayres.  But,, 
with  these  exceptions,  more  gold  has  been  received  than  sent 
away  from  this  country.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that 
usually  the  money  subscribed,  whether  to  loans  or  to  Company 
issues,  is  paid  by  instalment,  and  that  as  yet  money  subscribed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  only  partially  fallen  due. 
Further,  the  foreign  and  colonial  borrowers  generally  have  raised 
considerable  sums  in  this  market  formerly.  They  have,  therefore, 
to  pay  considerable  amounts  annually  in  the  shape  of  interest,, 
and  very  often  they  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  their  agents 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  this  interest.  They  thus- 
incur  a  floating  debt,  which  every  now  and  then  is  funded  by 
means  of  a  public  loan.  In  reality,  therefore,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  loans  issued  here  from  time  to 
time  are  intended  to  repay  advances  which  have  been  made  by 
the  financial  agents  in  London  of  the  borrowing  Governments  -t 
and,  consequently,  those  Governments  are  not  free  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  money 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  investment  is  in  large  part 
expended  in  this  country  for  materials.  In  all  these  ways  so- 
considerable  a  proportion  of  the  moneys  raised  has  to  be  paid 
over  to  persons  resident  in  this  country  that  the  amount  remain¬ 
ing  for  actual  export  is  comparatively  small. 

Still  there  is  a  proportion  of  all  the  issues  actually  at  the 
disposal  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  Governments  or  Companies. 
And  in  one  shape  or  another  this  proportion  is  taken  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  desirable  where  possible  to  avoid  actually  ship¬ 
ping  gold,  that  being  a  costly  business.  Consequently,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  where  it  can  profitably  he  done  in  buying  bills  here  in 
London  upon  the  countries  to  which  the  moneys  have  to  be  paid. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  Australian  Governments 
borrows  here  in  London.  From  the  same  colony  there  is  a 
stream  of  gold  usually  flowing  to  London.  It  is  as  good  for  the 
borrowing  Government  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  gold  which 
otherwise  would  he  shipped  to  London  as  to  take  gold  from 
London  itself  and  remit  it  home.  In  this  way  freight,  com¬ 
mission,  and  insurance  are  saved.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  so 
far  as  the  money  market  is  concerned,  whether  gold  is  taken 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  these  issues,  or  whether  gold 
which  is  on  its  way  to  London  is  kept  abroad.  In  either  case 
the  London  money  market  is  poorer  by  the  amount  of  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  loan  which  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  borrower. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  large  foreign  issues  of  all  kinds  which 
are  coming  out  almost  daily  in  this  market  must  actually  reduce  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  London  market,  and  therefore  must  tend 
to  raise  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  for 
years  past  been  dangerously  small.  All  the  other  great  banks  of 
the  world  have  been  strengthening  themselves,  but  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  growing  rather  poorer  than  richer.  And  yet 
the  Bank  of  England  is  under  engagements  from  which  other 
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banks  are  free.  It  is  the  first  to  bear  every  great  drain,  and  it 
has  not  the  means  of  protecting  itself  which  are  possessed,  for 
example,  by  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Germany. 
Either,  then,  as  the  instalments  for  these  foreign  issues  fall  due  in 
the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year  gold  will  be  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  England  and  sent  abroad,  or  gold  which  would  have  come 
to  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  stopped  abroad  by  the  borrowers. 
The  result  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
market  and  consequently  a  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  harvest  all  over  Western  and  Central  Europe  is  later  this 
year  than  usual ;  but  harvesting  operations,  when  they  begin, 
always  take  money  from  the  great  banking  centres  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  as  the  harvest  is  being  marketed,  the  withdrawal 
of  coin  and  notes  from  the  banking  centres  for  agricultural 
purposes  continues.  The  movement  is  later  in  this  country 
than  upon  the  Continent,  and  it  is  still  later  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  invariable  in  its  occurrence.  Harvest¬ 
ing  operations,  then,  will  of  themselves  tend  to  make  the 
supply  of  coin  and  notes  in  the  London  money  market  less 
plentiful  than  it  is  at  present.  And  as  the  same  process 
is  going  on  abroad,  foreign  countries  will  probably  require  to 
draw  gold  from  this  market  to  make  up  for  the  drain  upon  their 
banking  centres  in  consequence  of  harvesting  operations.  They 
will  be  able  to  do  so  the  more  freely  because  of  the  large  issues 
of  all  kinds  which  as  we  have  been  pointing  out  have  occurred 
this  year.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  become  indebted  through  these  issues  of  Com¬ 
panies  and  loans  will  draw  upon  London  for  money,  that  the 
outflow  of  coin  and  notes  from  London  to  the  provinces  will  still 
further  diminish  the  supply  of  loanable  capital,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount  by-and-bye.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  country 
which  has  drawn  considerably  upon  London  for  gold  because  of 
the  issues  in  thismarket  isthe  Argentine  Republic.  Fromthebegin- 
ning  of  the  year  until  Saturday  last  the  Argentine  issues  of  all  kinds 
exceeded  n^- millions  sterling.  Thus  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
the  means  of  withdrawing  very  large  sums  from  this  market,  and 
it  has  the  need  to  do  so,  because  of  the  very  high  premium 
at  which  gold  stands.  That  premium  now  is  about  56  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  it  takes  156  paper  dollars  to  purchase 
100  dollars  in  gold.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  a  little  differently,  a 
person  receiving  1 56  dollars  in  paper,  and  requiring  to  exchange 
the  paper  for  gold,  loses  in  the  process  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sum  received.  There  is  naturally  a  very 
strong  desire  in  the  Argentine  Republic  to  get  rid  of  this  so- 
called  premium  on  gold,  and  the  most  obvious  xvav  of  doing 
so  is  to  import  gold,  thus  making  it  plentiful.  Every  year 
almost  an  attempt  is  made  to  lessen  the  premium,  but  hitherto 
without  very  much  success.  There  is  a  temporary  reduction, 
but  the  premium  rises  once  more.  Nevertheless  the  attempt 
is  being  made  again.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  sterling  has  been  shipped  from  London  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  sum  more 
will  likewise  be  shipped.  Now  the  whole  stock  of  gold  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England  is  considerably  under  21  millions,  and  if  a 
million  or  two  should  be  taken  from  this  stock  for  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  position  of  the  Bank  would  become  critical ;  for 
there  are  always  miscellaneous  demands  that  in  the  aggregate 
amoimt  to  a  considerable  sum;  while,  as  we  have  just  been 
observing,  the  harvest  of  itself  tends  to  raise  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  should  be  a  revival 
of  political  alarm,  or  there  should  be  a  financial  crisis  anywhere, 
the  effect  upon  the  London  money  market  might  be  serious. 


THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN. 

“  T7"  ALA  DHAKA,”  the  Black  Mountain,  is  a  range  of  high, 
-lA-  gloomy  hills,  rising  to  the  left,  or  east,  of  the  Upper 
Indus,  some  distance  above  the  point  where  the  river  reaches  our 
territory.  The  range  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Several  spurs  run  out  from  either  side, 
deep  glens  lying  between.  Nestled  in  these  glens  are  the  villages 
of  wild  Pathan  tribes.  Here  and  there  the  lower  slopes  are 
cultivated.  The  heights  above  are  forest-clad ;  pines,  oaks, 
sycamores,  horse-chestnuts,  and  wild  cherry-trees  leaving  no 
space  unhidden  from  the  sun,  saving  the  few  grassy  glades  along 
tbe  crest.  From  the  highest  peak  of  the  Black  Mountain  the 
view  stretches  westward  across  the  river  to  the  scene  of  the 
hard-fought  campaign  of  1863,  when  a  force  of  5,000  British 
troops  was  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  a  confederacy  of  20,000 
hostile  and  fanatical  tribesmen,  and  could  only  extricate  itself 
from  a  position  of  extreme  peril  after  two  months’  severe  fight¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  help  of  a  strong  reinforcement.  On  the  very 
same  spot,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  Alexander  the 
Great  may  have  won  a  victory;  for  the  Maliabun  Mountain 
pretends  with  others  to  be  the  Aornos  of  Arrian’s  narrative. 
South  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  Tanawul.  Some  seventy  years 
ago  a  chief  of  Tanawul  entertained,  hospitably  enough  at  first, 
tbe  mother  of  Dost  Mahomed  on  her  way  from  Cashmere  to 
Cabul.  But  just  before  her  departure  he  asked  the  lady — 
she  was  a  Kizzilbash — for  her  girdle,  and  the  affront  was  not 
forgiven.  Another  of  her  sons  came  next  year,  stitched  up 
the  presumptuous  chief  in  a  bullock  skin,  and  threw  him  into 
the  Indus  to  drown.  South-west  of  the  Black  Mountain  is 


the  British  district  of  Hazara,  or  Hazara  Karluk ;  so  called 
after  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  tribe  once  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  the  Lion  Uighurs  of  Kashgar.  The  part  of  Hazara 
nearest  to  the  Black  Mountain  is  Agror — a  valley  now  mainly  in¬ 
habited  by  Swathis.  Idle,  treacherous,  and  cowardly,  the  Swathis 
are  often  attacked  by  the  independent  rievers  of  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  their  inability  to  defend  themselves  has  cost  us  more 
than  one  border  campaign  already.  They  are  not  wanting  in 
intelligence.  A  local  legend  (identical  with  many  others,  especially 
one  of  a  Scandinavian  Troll)  says  that,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
Devil  and  a  Swathi  were  partners  in  the  cultivation  of  a  field. 
The  agreement  was  that  the  Evil  One  should  have  all  that  grew 
beneath  the  ground,  while  the  Swathi  was  to  have  all  that  grew 
above.  The  field  was  sown  with  maize  ;  and,  when  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in,  the  Swathi’s  partner  was  wroth  at  getting  so 
little.  The  Swathi  offered  to  reverse  the  bargain  in  future  ;  and 
the  Devil  having  consented,  he  craftily  sowed  carrots.  Out¬ 
witted,  says  the  legend,  a  second  time,  tbe  Devil  thought  it  better 
to  abandon  agriculture. 

Hitherto  the  Black  Mountain  has  been  best  known  as  the 
objective  of  General  Wilde’s  expedition  in  1868.  A  previous 
expedition  had  been  sent  to  the  Black  Mountain  in  1852,  when 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier — now  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala — com¬ 
manded  the  right  column  of  our  troops.  In  1868  a  much 
stronger  force  was  found  requisite.  The  story  of  General 
Wilde’s  march  is  told  at  length  in  the  official  “Record  of 
Expeditions  against  the  Tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier.” 
Our  force  consisted  of  14,500  infantry,  1,500  cavalry,  and  24 
guns.  Troops  had  to  be  hurried  up  from  remote  stations ;  and 
a  large  reserve  was  formed  at  Rawulpindi.  Two  companies 
of  Sappers  and  Miners  marched  600  miles  in  twenty-nine  days. 
The  magnitude  of  our  preparations  had  a  very  excellent  effect.  The 
Akhoond  of  Swat,  a  spiritual  potentate,  whose  influence  over  the 
frontier  tribes  was  unbounded,  began  to  fear  lest  the  expedition 
was  meant  for  his  particular  benefit ;  so,  by  way  of  conciliating 
us,  he  instigated  his  followers  to  attack  the  Hindustanee  colony 
settled  on  Mahabun.  The  expulsion  of  these  people  had  been  the 
object  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign  of  1863,  and  they  were  now 
under  the  leadership  of  the  last  king  of  Delhi’s  reputed  son.  The 
Akhoond’s  disciples  drove  them  across  the  Indus,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  holy  man  persuaded  another  hill  tribe  who  had  given 
offence  to  us  to  come  in  and  make  submission.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  Akhoond  of  Swat  showed  that  General  Wilde  need  have 
little  fear  of  any  combined  opposition.  Indeed,  as  things  turned 
out,  the  campaign  proved  to  be  hardly  more  exciting  than  a  mere 
promenade.  Everything  was  ready  for  an  advance  by  the  end  of 
September.  The  actual  start  was  made  on  October  3rd.  Cooked 
rations  for  a  day  were  carried  in  the  men’s  haversacks,  and  a 
week’s  supplies  on  mules.  The  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  second 
day,  when  General  Bright’s  brigade  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
near  the  village  of  Kungalli.  Our  loss  was  two  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  brigade  then  advanced  to  Mana  ka  Dara  up  the 
Kungalli  spur  of  the  range  (the  spur  by  which  Major  Battye  and 
Captain  Urmston  were  returning).  The  second  brigade  followed 
next  day.  The  enemy  now  held  a  position,  an  abattis  with  small 
stone  breastworks,  on  a  grassy  knoll  800  yards  off.  This  had 
to  be  taken  with  a  loss  of  four  men  killed  and  two  wounded. 
General  Bright  advanced  the  same  afternoon  to  Chittabut, 
along  an  almost  impassable  road.  Two  battery  mules  fell  over 
the  precipice  and  were  killed.  Arrived  at  Chittabut,  our  troops 
were  now  on  the  main  range,  and  the  next  thing  was  to  push  on 
to  the  highest  peak.  This,  the  Masai  peak,  is  described  by  the 
general  in  command  as  a  defensible  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  The  ascent  lay  up  a  narrow  path ;  a  precipice  on  one 
side,  a  thick  wood  on  the  other.  But  our  mountain  guns 
proved  too  much  for  the  enemy’s  equanimity.  They  retired 
as  rapidly  as  our  men  advanced.  The  position  was  captured  with 
only  eight  casualties,  and  its  defenders  were  seen  bolting  down 
the  spurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  to  the  Indus  valley. 
After  this  there  was  no  more  fighting  except  for  the  casual  shots 
fired  at  night  on  our  pickets  and  sentries.  General  Wilde 
attributed  the  tameness  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  consternation 
of  the  Black  Mountain  tribes  when  we  advanced,  without  the 
least  let  or  hindrance,  to  what  they  had  looked  on  as  inex¬ 
pugnable  fastnesses ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  these  tribes  had 
never  before  seen  the  effect  of  artillery  fire.  We  had  now 
reached  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  having  occupied  and 
put  in  a  state  of  defence  strong  positions  from  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  dislodge  us.  The  question  was  should 
we,  before  retiring,  read  the  enemy  a  severe  lesson.  Some  native 
levies  from  Hazara  accompanied  the  force ;  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  get  these  men,  belonging  to  hill  tribes  themselves, 
to  destroy  everything  within  reach.  This  was  about  to  be  done 
when  the  Black  Mountain  tribes  sent  in  their  leaders  to  make 
humble  submission.  We,  therefore,  contented  ourselves  with 
telling  the  Akazais  that  in  future  they  would  have  to  pay  revenue 
for  their  village  of  Shahtut,  which,  though  it  lay  within  our 
frontier,  they  had  hitherto  held  rent  free.  The  remarks  made  by 
the  political  officer  with  force  on  the  leniency  we  showed  seem 
worth  referring  to.  “In  dealing,”  said  Major  Pollock,  “with 
the  Pathan  tribes  of  the  border  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
our  object  should  be  rather  to  effect  what  is  called  in  Oriental 
phraseology  lifting  up  their  purdahs  [curtains]  than  to  kill  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  or  unceremoniously  to  impose  fines,  or  to  unroof  or 
burn  villages,  or  to  destroy  crops ;  such  punishments,  cruel  even 
when  rightly  directed,  fall  with  the  greatest  severity  on  the  least 
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guilty  members  of  an  offending  community ;  and  our  best  officers, 
civil  and  military,  have  always  beld  similar  language.”  On  the 
nth  October  our  troops  began  to  retire,  and  on  the  20th  re¬ 
entered  British  territory.  The  force  had  traversed  eighty  miles 
of  hill  country,  making  its  own  roads  and  taking  all  its  supplies 
with  it.  It  was  not  an  eventful  campaign ;  but  it  had  involved 
elaborate  preparations  and  much  hard  work  in  carrying  out 
the  General’s  plans.  The  strength  and  mobility  of  his  force 
over-awed  the  enemy  at  first ;  while  afterwards  our  clemency 
encouraged  them  to  behave  with  respectful  deference  as  long  as 
a  British  soldier  remained  in  sight.  But  not  many  months 
passed  before  the  Black  Mountain  tribes  grew  troublesome  again, 
and  from  that  day  till  now  they  have  seldom  let  a  season  go  by 
without  annoying  us  in  one  way  or  another.  Should  an  expedi¬ 
tion  be  sent  now,  or  rather  three  months  hence,  to  avenge  the 
deaths  of  Major  Battye  and  Captain  Urmston,  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  what  the  Times  calls  a  mere  matter  of  police ; 
but  it  will  have  its  advantages. 


CAN  THERE  BE  ANOTHER  ALABAMA  ? 

THE  career  of  the  Alabama  is  now  ancient  history — even 
very  ancient  as  things  go  in  these  days ;  but,  unlike  most 
old  passages  of  recent  history,  it  is  not  forgotten ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  much  quoted,  and  always  with  some  effect.  The 
operations  now  going  on  have  already  brought  her  name  up  again  ; 
and  whenever  the  question  of  our  readiness,  or  rather  unreadi¬ 
ness,  to  meet  a  naval  war  comes  up — which  is  at  intervals 
of  every  few  months — the  doings  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  are 
invariably  cited,  and  of  course  for  one  purpose.  She  is  always 
brought  forward  to  show  how  easily  our  commerce  could  be 
swept  off  the  sea.  “The  enemy’s  Alabamas ”  is  a  stock  phrase  ; 
and  it  is  quietly  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  another 
Alabama ,  and  that  she  could  run  as  successful  a  course  as  the 
first  did.  It  is  also  tacitly  allowed  that  any  tolerably  speedy 
vessel  supplied  with  a  few  guns  would  be  an  Alabama.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  supply  arguments  to  the  other  side,  who  for 
the  present  purpose  may  be  taken  to  be  the  people  who  think  the 
navy  strong  enough,  or  who  consider  the  spending  of  money  in 
peace  a  worse  evil  than  the  running  of  ugly  risks  in  war.  Still 
the  croaker  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  the  over-confident  or  the 
over-economical  person,  and  he  has  made  the  Alabama  his  special 
property.  As  he  uses  her  with  great  effect,  there  is  still  some 
actuality  in  considerations  upon  her.  After  all,  the  next  worst 
thing  to  neglect  of  proper  measures  of  precautions  is  unreasoning 
panic  about  the  probable  damage  a  war  can  inllict. 

There  are  certain  facts  about  the  Alabama  which  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  ought  to  be  considered  by  all  who  look  for  her  re¬ 
appearance.  She  was  regularly  built  to  be  a  cruiser,  and  was  a 
decided  advance  on  any  vessel  fit  for  the  purpose  afloat  at  the 
time.  Messrs.  Laird  made  her  to  fight,  and  to  be  handy  whether 
under  steam  or  sail.  Therefore  she  was  not  in  the  least  like 
an  armed  merchant  ship,  which  could  at  best  be  only  a  make¬ 
shift,  and  could  make  little  use  of  her  sails,  though  she  might  be 
quick  under  steam.  Then  the  Alabama  had  a  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  set  of  circumstances  to  work  in.  When  the  American  civil 
war  broke  out  the  majority  of  the  ships  of  the  Federal  navy  were 
sailing  vessels.  The  steamers  it  possessed  were  needed  for  the 
blockading  work,  and  were  overtaxed  at  that.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  Federal  navy  by  hasty  constructions 
on  a  large  scale,  and  by  converting  anything  which  by  hook  or  by 
crook  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  into  a  fighting  vessel. 
The  Federal  merchant  navy  consisted  not  partly,  but  wholly,  of 
sailing  craft.  A  writer  in  the  Century,  who  claimed  to  have  served 
on  board  her,  declared  that  the  Alabama  was  once  beaten  in  pure 
speed  by  a  great  Yankee  clipper,  and  as  this  is  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  towards  the  end  of  her  cruise  it  is  fairly  credible.  As 
against  the  immense  majority  of  Federal  merchant  ships,  however, 
the  Alabama  had  a  great  superiority  in  speed.  Then  everywhere 
off  the  coast  of  the  States  she  was  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  a  Federal  cruiser.  Whatever  advantage  the  captains  of  the 
Northern  side  may  have  enjoyed  from  the  services  of  consuls 
cannot  have  amounted  to  much,  and  Captain  Semmes  could  obtain 
information  from  newspapers,  and  provisions  or  repairs  in  English 
ports  as  readily  as  a  Federal  officer.  With  no  wish  to  vilipend 
the  Alabama's  captain  and  crew,  it  may  be  said  that  with  few 
enemies  to  pursue  them,  no  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  ports,  and 
sailing  ships  to  prey  on,  they  had  a  very  easy  and  safe  game  to 
play.  They  never  met  a  real  fighting  ship  during  their  whole 
cruise,  except  the  Iroquois,  which  they  avoided,  for  the  Hatteras 
was  a  mere  shell  of  a  ship,  a  small  merchant  vessel  furbished  up 
to  serve  as  a  cruiser. 

It  will  be  long  before  any  cruiser  finds  such  conditions  as  these 
to  work  in  again.  In  our  case  any  vessel  would  find  herself  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  exactly  the  reverse  of  them.  The  English 
navy  does  not  consist  of  sailing  ships ;  merchant  vessels  are  already 
for  the  most  part  steamers,  and  in  war  would  be  so  wholly.  We 
should  not  be  compelled  to  keep  our  fleet  at  home  ;  and  in  distant 
seas  we  not  only  possess  ports,  dockyards,  and  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  coal,  but  it  may  almost  be  said  that  we  are  the  only  people 
who  do  possess  them.  The  fortifications  of  the  coaling  stations 
may  not  be  perfection,  but  they  are  amply  capable  of  keeping  any 
possible  Alabama  at  a  respectful  distance.  Forts  and  weapons 


which  are  not  the  best  may  yet  be  good  enough  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  The  captain  of  any  Russian  or  other  Alabama  who 
was  about  to  start  for  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  would,  if  he  were  a  man  of  ordinary  pru¬ 
dence,  have  many  serious  thoughts  about  coals.  It  is  easy  for  the 
authors  of  Battles  of  Dorking  to  talk  about  capturing  fuel  at  sea 
or  snapping  it  up  in  unguarded  coast  towns  ;  but  the  captain  who 
had  to  trust  to  his  luck  in  that  fashion  would  not  be  very  happy 
in  his  mind.  He  might  not  catch  his  hare,  or  not  enough  of  it ; 
and  then  transhipping  heavy  weights  at  sea  is  never  an  easy  or 
quick  process,  and  often  is  not  possible.  As  for  the  occupation  of 
a  coast  town  and  the  plunder  of  its  coals,  that  would  hardly  he 
done  in  ten  minutes.  Twenty-four  hours  would  be  more  like  the 
time  required,  and,  with  the  telegraph  at  work,  this  would  mean 
that  any  English  cruiser  within  signalling  distance  of  the  shore 
for  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  either  side  would 
have  time  to  come  up.  Even  the  dreadful  Alabama  captain  of 
fancy,  who  is  the  favourite  bugaboo  of  the  croaker,  would  hardly 
care  to  be  caught  between  even  so  poor  a  thing  as  an  English 
cruiser  and  the  coast  while  half  of  his  crew  were  on  shore 
carting  coals.  If  he  recalled  them  in  time  to  clear  off,  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  fuel  ;  if  he  stuck  to  the  booty,  he  might 
be  caught  “  all  abroad.”  Then  whether  you  fight  and  you  con¬ 
quer,  and  whether  you  fight  and  you  run,  you  are  liable  to  get 
damaged,  and  damages  must  be  repaired.  The  captain  of  the 
llussia's  Hope  himself  would  have  felt  nervous  if  he  had  found 
himself  with  a  big  hole  or  two  above  his  water-line  and  a  piece 
knocked  out  of  his  stern-post  at  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles 
from  Petropaulovski,  and  in  a  sea  watched  by  English  cruisers. 
An  Alabama  which  had  to  fight  would  also  have  to  go  back  to 
port  pretty  frequently,  even  if  it  won,  and  it  could  not  be  in 
dockyard  and  at  sea  too.  A  successful  action  off’  the  Azores  or 
the  Cape  might,  and  probably  would,  have  stopped  Captain 
Semmes  nearly  as  effectually  as  the  loss  of  his  vessel  in  the 
Channel  if  the  gunnery  of  his  opponent  had  been  as  good  as  the 
practice  of  the  Kearsage.  We  may,  without  undue  confidence, 
take  it  for  granted  that  any  Alabama  or  Russia's  Hope  cruising 
against  us  would  have  to  fight  occasionally,  and  with  opponents 
who  knew  how  to  use  their  guns. 

The  influence  of  the  exclusive  use  of  steam  on  naval  warfare 
has  perhaps  hardly  been  sufficiently  worked  out.  We  say  the 
exclusive  use,  because  to  that  we  are  rapidly  coming.  The 
tendency  now  is  everywhere  towards  the  employment  of  mastless 
steamers  in  war,  and  inevitably  so,  for  a  vessel  designed  to  serve 
two  purposes  can  never  be  first  rate  at  either.  Masts  and  spars 
are  a  hindrance  to  quick  steaming,  and  as  all  fighting  must  be 
done  under  steam  in  future,  they  are  destined  to  disappear,  or 
if  retained  for  motives  of  economy  in  peace,  they  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  dispensed  with  in  war.  The  Esmeralda ,  which  is  a  very 
typical  modern  cruiser,  has  only  a  military  mast.  But  this 
change  which  works  for  speed  will  also  have  the  effect  of  im¬ 
posing  a  limitation  on  modern  war-ships,  from  which  the  vessels 
of  the  old  wooden  sailing  fleets  were  nearly  free.  Captains  will 
in  future  have  to  take  care  to  go  no  further  than  they  can  go 
back ;  they  will  never  dare  to  let  the  coal  in  their  hunkers 
get  below  the  amount  which  will  serve  to  take  them  to  the 
nearest  friendly  port.  The  notion  of  a  cruiser  captain  trusting 
to  luck  for  his  fuel  may  safely  be  dismissed.  Mention  is  made 
from  time  to  time  of  foreign  vessels  able  to  steam  so  many 
thousand  miles  at  full  speed  ;  but  you  cannot  burn  coal  and  keep 
it  in  the  bunkers  too.  To  spend  it  in  going  to  a  place  where  no 
more  could  be  obtained  with  certainty  would  be  little  better  than 
madness.  Now  this  absolute  need  for  coal  ought  to  work  wholly 
in  our  favour.  In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  seas  nearly  all  the 
possible  coaling  stations  are  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  the  great 
exporters  of  coal.  As  long  as  this  kind  of  fuel  is  in  general  use, 
and  we  have  the  command  of  it,  an  enemy’s  cruisers  in  distant 
seas  will  be  as  helpless  as  the  nomads  of  Algeria  were  when  the 
French  took  to  hunting  down  their  flocks  at  the  lambing  season, 
or  the  Turcomans  when  the  Russians  seized  the  watering-places. 
It  will  be  our  fault  if  coal  is  to  be  got  in  neutral  ports.  There 
is  an  offence  known  as  helping  the  Queen’s  enemies,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Attorney-General  will  have  something  to  say  to  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  whose  agents  sell  fuel  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  hos¬ 
tile  foreigners.  If  this  should  by  any  chance  not  fall  under 
the  Statute  of  Treasons  or  other  law  made  and  provided  already, 
we  have  a  useful  precedent  ready  to  be  followed.  During  the 
wonderful  business  diversely  called  the  war  of  Jenkins’s  Ear  and 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  English  underwriters  were 
in  the  habit  of  insuring  French  and  Spanish  merchant  ships. 
They  got  handsome  premiums  for  their  guarantee,  but  the  result 
was  that  whenever  a  good  sum  of  prize-money  came  into  the 
pockets  of  privateers  or  naval  seamen,  an  exactly  equivalent 
sum  went  out  of  Lloyds’  back  to  the  foreigner.  This  was 
stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  improper  export  of  coal 
could  be  corrected  in  the  same  way.  While  we  can  very  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  control  the  force  which  moves  ships  of  war,  we 
must,  unless  we  are  madly  careless,  have  our  enemy’s  head  in 
chancery  whenever  he  ventures  far  from  his  own  coast.  In  future 
cruises  will  infallibly  be  far  shorter  thau  they  were  in  the  old 
days,  when  a  sailing  ship  could  keep  the  sea  as  long  as  her  pro¬ 
visions  lasted,  which  might  be  for  six  months.  They  will  also  be 
localized  far  more  than  they  were  when  all  a  ship  wanted  in  port 
might  be  wood,  water,  and  provisions,  which  can  be  got  every¬ 
where.  Now  she  will  be  in  constant  need  of  coal,  which  is  not 
to  be  got  everywhere.  The  advantage  in  Rival  warfare  will  rest 
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with  the  Tower  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  centres  from 
which  to  cruise.  We  are  that  Power,  and  as  long  as  we  retain 
the  position  we  have  less,  rather  than  more,  to  fear  from  commerce 
destroyers  than  any  possible  enemy. 


THE  IRISH  EXHIBITION'. 

THE  singularly  inclement  weather  which  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  this  summer  has  not  benefited  the  various  exhi¬ 
bitions  which  have  been  opened  simultaneously  during  the  present 
season.  Not  only  have  they  suffered  in  attendance,  but  their 
completion  even  has  been  considerably  retarded  by  the  almost  in¬ 
cessant  downpour  of  rain.  The  Irish  Exhibition  has  fared  even 
worse  than  the  Italian  and  the  Anglo-Danish,  for  at  Olympia 
everything  had  to  be  created,  and  the  gardens  even  now  are  not 
finished.  This  Exhibition  has  many  striking  features  which 
amply  repay  a  visit.  The  main  building,  usually  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  circus,  has  been  boarded  over  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Exhibition  proper,  and  a  careful  inspection  of  its  contents 
proves  that  in  certain  industries  Ireland  stands  in  a  deservedly 
prominent  position.  It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world  such  exquisite  linen  and  damasks  as  those 
which  are  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  Irish  cambric  shown  here  is  proved  to  be  stronger  even  than 
that  produced  in  the  French  city  which  gives  this  fabric  its 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lace,  of  which  there  is  an 
immense  display,  seems  to  us  not  so  strong  as  that  which 
the  modern  A  enetians  exhibit  at  West  Brompton.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Irish  reproductions  of  ancient  designs  of  Flemish, 
French,  Venetian,  and  Roman  laces  are  quite  equal  to  the 
originals,  save  perhaps  that  the  thread  is  not  so  tightly  woven, 
an  art  which  our  present  lace-makers  seem  not  as  yet  to 
have  acquired.  The  laces  shown  from  the  schools  of  Mrs. 
Vere  O’Brien  and  Mrs.  O’Dare,  from  the  Bath  and  Shirley 
schools,  and  from  the  convents  of  Kenmare  and  Kinsale,  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  although  “  lace  is  a  luxury,”  as  Mr. 
Balfour  recently  observed,  “  never  likely  to  become  a  staple 
industry,’  nevertheless  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it,  not  only 
at  home  but  in  America,  and  Irish  lace,  we  are  assured,  is  being 
largely  sold  abroad  under  false  pretences  as  being  made  at 
Alen<?on,  Valenciennes,  and  Brussels.  More  useful,  if  less  orna¬ 
mental,  are  the  products  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  an 
association  which  has  a  solid  and  practical  aim.  The  village 
dyers,  having  been  skilfully  trained  to  produce  a  number  of  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful  colours  from  the  local  plants  in  their  district, 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hart,  succeeded  in  producing  tweeds 
and  liome-spuns  which  are  already  commanding  a  special  market 
of  their  own.  These  products  are  exhibited  in  a  clever  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  Irish  village,  designed  bv  Mr.  Birch.  Were  it  not 
for  the  particularly  modern-looking  buildings  which  surround  this 
village  and  overshadow  its  low  thatched  roofs,  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prisingly  realistic.  Close  to  the  village  we  have  representations 
of  Drogheda  and  Blarney  Castles,  and  of  one  of  those  amazing 
round  towers  which  some  one  wittily  remarked  must  originally 
have  been  wells  from  which  the  earth  has  receded.  The  dairy- 
industries  of  Ireland  are  well  represented.  The  cheeses  and 
butters  are  of  admirable  quality,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  energy 
of  Canon  Bagot,  who  has  associated  his  name  so  prominently 
with  Irish  agricultural  interests.  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts’s 
benevolence  is  also  illustrated.  Although,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
at  one  time  some  little  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  “  Flower 
Girls’  Mission,”  when  it  was  shown  that  the  majority  of  the 
young  women  rescued  through  the  kindly  activity  of  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts  were  Irish  they  were  soon  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  pretty  industry  at  a  stall  which  is  ever  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  crowd.  Another  charity  in  which  the  Baroness  takes 
interest  is  the  Baltimore  Fish  School,  a  number  of  boys  from 
which  are  daily  engaged  in  making  nets  and  sails,  which  form  a 
leading  feature  in  their  training.  The  galleries  are,  perhaps,  to 
the  general  public  the  more  interesting  section  of  the  Exhibition, 
for  here  are  arranged  many  valuable  pictures,  a  superb  collection 
of  old  Irish  plate,  and  some  remarkable  historical  relics ;  includ- 
mg,  by  the  way,  Daniel  O  Connell’s  umbrella,  a  prodigy  of 
clumsiness.  _  The  pictures  for  the  most  part  are  either  portraits  of 
Irish  celebrities  or  else  illustrate  events  in  Irish  history,  and  are 
not,  indeed,  all  of  them  by  Irish  artists,  and  many  have  been 
exhibited  before.  That  very  clever  young  Irish  artist,  Mr. 
Thaddeus,  sends  his  powerfully-painted  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  j 
and  an  equally  strong  likeness  of  Liszt,  one  of  the  last  for  which 
the  king  of  pianists  gave  a  sitting.  Then,  although  its  connexion 
with  an  Irish  Exhibition  is  not  very  apparent,  there  is  to  be  seen 
in  this  neighbourhood  Mr.  Hubbard’s  celebrated  trophy  of  stuffed 
animals  and  furs  of  all  kinds,  which  was  such  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  South  Kensington  Exhibitions ;  and  not  far  from 
it,  in  a  series  of  glass  cases,  are  some  extremely  interesting 
autographs  and  manuscripts  of  Irish  literary  and  musical  Celebris 
ties. 


DAIRYMEN. 

TN  the  V  estern  counties  the  system  of  subletting  dairies  still 
prevails  to  a  large  extent.  But  this  race  of  dairymen  is,  we 
are  afraid,  doomed,  and  will  soon  disappear  as  the  establishment 
oi  butter-factories  spreads  and  the  economics  of  the  latter  are 


better  understood  ;  but  at  present  a  great  many  of  these  men  are 
budding  larmers,  while  others  remain  dairymen  all  their  lives. 
They  are  a  class  “  betwixt  and  between,”  neither  farmers  nor  yet 
hinds  or  farm-servants.  The  system  consists  of  a  farmer  hiring 
out  for  the  space  of  a  year  to  these  dairymen  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  with  enough  pasture  to  feed  them  upon,  and  a  house.  The 
rent  is  very  high,  and  the  dairyman  makes  what  profits  he  can  from 
the  surplus.  lie  must  have  a  little  capital,  as  a  great  part  of  the 
rent  is  paid  in  advance.  The  price  of  hire  per  cow  is  from  io l. 
to  12 1.  each  a  year,  and  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  how  these 
men  make  a  living.  Not  only  do  they  do  so,  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  some  save  enough  to  establish  themselves  in  farms  of 
their  own.  A  cow  does  not  give  milk  for  more  than  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  only  in  full  quantity  for  six.  The  average  yield 
of  milk  per  cow  per  diem  is  about  gallons,  seldom  3 ;  and  to 
make  a  pound  of  hand-made  butter  it  takes  3  gallons.  The 
butter-dealer  makes  a  contract  for  the  year,  and  iod.  or  1  id.  a 
pound  is  generally  as  much  as  he  gives.  Taking,  then,  a  high 
average,  the  fresh  milk  of  a  cow  made  into  butter  realizes  about 
1 1-  7s-  a  month  for  the  first  six,  a  great  deal  less  the  next  three, 
and  none  at  all  for  the  last.  So,  roughly  speaking,  the  main 
produce  from  the  cow — namely,  the  butter— hardly  pays  the 
rent.  We  are,  of  course,  talking  of  the  dairy  counties,  where 
butter-making,  not  cheese,  is  the  staple  industry.  The  only  way 
in  which  these  dairies  are  made  to  pay  is  by  the  small  collateral 
profits.  The  calf  becomes  the  property  of  the  dairyman,  but  has 
to  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  niilk  given  to  it  would  be  a 
dead  loss  in  butter,  and  later  on  he  could  not  feed  it,  as  the  land 
is  carefully  parcelled  out  for  the  number  of  cows  let  with  it. 
These  young  calves  now  only  fetch  from  10  to  15  shillings  apiece 
in  the  market ;  before  the  days  of  depression  they  were  30s. 
each.  So  he  relies  chiefly  on  his  pigs — the  mainstay,  apparently, 
of  all  struggling  agriculturists.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  man¬ 
kind  owes  to  these  animals,  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  bad !  But 
before  they  get  their  skim  milk,  it  goes  through  another  process 
— namely,  the  making  of  skim-milk  cheese,  which,  poor  as  it  is, 
fetches  from  2 Id.  to  4%d.  a  lb.  All  these  little  rills  help  to  fill 
the  stream  of  money  to  the  dairyman’s  coffers,  and  with  the  help  of 
poultry,  &c.,  he  contrives  to  live  and  flourish.  The  hard  part  is 
that,  although  the  farmer  has  had  his  rent  reduced,  and  the  price 
of  bought  cows  is  incomparably  less  than  it  was,  the  dairymen 
have  had  very  little,  if  any,  abatement  given  them  ;  they  pay  as 
much  in  a  year  by  way  of  rent  as  the  whole  original  price  of  the 
cow,  or  even  more.  Of  course  they  get  the  food,  but  it  must  be 
a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  farmer. 

Now  for  our  reasons  why  we  think  this  race  of  men  will 
become  extinct  in  a  short  time.  The  growth  of  butter  factories 
has  taken  a  wonderful  start  these  last  two  or  three  years.  To 
give  an  instance,  in  a  particular  district  of  Devonshire  in  the  last 
two  years  three  have  been  established  within  a  radius  of  seven 
miles.  The  Company  that  has  started  them  is  making  5  per 
cent,  at  the  original  one,  and  the  two  others,  which  have  not 
been  opened  six  months,  are  already  paying  their  working  ex¬ 
penses.  A  fourth  is  to  be  set  going  as  soon  as  possible  in  which 
the  farmers  themselves  mean  to  be  the  sole  shareholders.  This 
is  a  wonderfully  quick  advance,  taking  into  account  the  obstinacy 
and,  we  may  say,  crass  ignorance  of  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmers,  increased  by  the  natural  opposition  and  enmity  of  the 
itinerant  butter-dealer.  These  factories  are  now  giving  4 \d.  a 
gallon  for  the  raw  milk,  and  are  able  to  make  a  pound  of  butter 
out  of  2I  gallons;  therefore,  the  supplier  gets  l^d.  for  three 
gallons  of  milk  instead  of  lod.  or  1 1  d.  given  for  the  pound  of 
butter.  This  comes  from  the  Separator  doing  its  work  quite 
thoroughly.  Of  course  the  skim  milk  is  proportionally  poorer,  but 
the  cheese-making  property  is  left  in  it,  and  the  farmer,  when 
it  is  returned  to  him,  can  add  a  little  linseed,  which  is  verv 
cheap,  and  which  quite  brings  it  up  to  the  mark  for  all  fat¬ 
tening  purposes.  Factory  butter,  from  its  uniform  good  quality, 
already  fetches  a  higher  price  than  other  made  butter.  At  pre¬ 
sent  a  great  many  farmers  are  still  waiting  to  see  how  these 
factories  succeed  ;  but,  when  the  system  becomes  universal,  the 
dairyman  will  most  likely  disappear.  A  farmer  and  his  family 
who  now  have  their  hands  quite  full  with  outdoor  work,  milking 
and  making  butter,  will,  when  the  latter  is  cut  off,  find  a  great 
deal  of  spare  time,  manage  all  their  cows  themselves,  pocketing 
the  profits  that  the  dairyman  somehow  manages  to  get.  If 
these  factories  are  able  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  sale  of  English 
butter,  superseding  that  from  Normandy  and  Britanny,  which 
has  now  such  a  prestige,  they  will  have  done  a  very  useful 
turn  to  our  agricultural  interests.  At  first  it  will  be  rather 
hard  lines  on  the  dairyman,  in  reducing  a  number  of  hard¬ 
working  and  independent  men  into  hired  labourers  or  farm- 
servants  ;  but  we  must  remember  their  existence  has  had  largely 
to  do  with  the  foreign  rivalry  in  butter.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
a  good  quality  where  the  milk  has  to  stand  in  close  ill-ventilated 
rooms  to  rise  the  cream,  not  to  mention  the  want  of  sufficient 
apparatus  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness,  which  is  so  essential. 
Again,  it  is  fatal  to  high-class  butter  to  mix  milk  of  different 
temperatures,  which  must  happen  where  the  quantity  is  not 
sufficient  for  daily  use.  The  factories  are  very  careful  as  the 
milk  comes  in  to  at  once  warm  it  all  to  the  same  temperature. 
A.t  the  same  time  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  regret  the 
disappearance  of  any  of  our  old  institutions,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  how  entirely  all  poetry  and  romance  will  disappear  when 
everything  depends  on  machinery  and  factories. 
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“TRUST  THE  PEOPLE.” 

TORIES  fear  the  people’s  face, 

Tories  lean  upon  the  classes  ; 

Only  Liberals  dare  to  place 
Faith  unstinted  in  the  masses. 

Ring-  it  out,  then,  far  and  wide, 

Like  the  tocsin  from  a  steeple — 

We  are  the  confiding  side, 

We  are  they  who  trust  the  people. 

Yes,  we  trust  the  people  so, 

So  entirely,  so  intensely, 

We  so  well  their  virtues  know, 

And  respect  them  so  immensely, 

That  our  manly  bosoms  swell, 

One  and  all,  with  righteous  fury, 

When  we  hear  you  bid  P-rn-11 
Go  before  an  English  jury. 

Trust  the  people  ?  Yes,  indeed  ! 

With  a  faith  so  deep,  so  boundless, 

That  we  think  them  sure  to  read 
Truth  in  accusations  groundless, 

And  would  like  our  case  to  shelve 
By  convenient  House  Committee, 

Rather  than  appeal  to  twelve 
Honest  men  of  London  City. 

In  our  utter  trust  we  say 

That,  this  side  St.  George’s  Channel, 

Not  a  Sheriff  could  array 
Any  but  a  perjured  panel, 

Men  to  strike  a  traitor  blow, 

Men  whose  conscience  ’twould  not  stagger 
Falsely  to  pronounce  a  foe 

Friend  of  dynamite  and  dagger. 

Ay  !  we  trust  the  people — all. 

All — except  those  dozen  villains 
Who  have  vowed  at  faction’s  call 
To  destroy  P-rn-lls  and  D-ll-ns. 

All  save  these  we  freely  trust 

Not  to  wreak  their  party  grudges — 

Oh  !  and — yes ! — I  think  we  must 
Also  bar  the  learned  judges. 

And  the  Government — of  course, 

We  of  them  must  make  deduction, 

And  their  brutal  Tory  force 

Bent  upon  P-m-ll’s  destruction ; 

Since  (our  trustful  hearts  report) 

They  intend  beyond  denial, 

Having  duly  packed  the  Court, 

To  pervert  the  form  of  trial. 

Nor — although  so  foul  a  deed 
Could  not  lightly  be  mistaken, 

Or  escape  tlieir  eye  and  heed 

Whom  we  trust  with  faith  unshaken — ■ 
Do  we  feel  assured  that  they, 

Though  they  see  and  understand  it, 

Can  be  .  .  .  trusted,  shall  I  say  ? 

Rightly  to  condemn  and  brand  it. 

Still,  with  here  and  there  a  doubt 
In  our  hearts’  recesses  kept  hid, 

Let  us  ring  the  challenge  out 
(With  excipiends  excepted) 

Loud  and  long  and  far  and  wide, 

Like  the  tocsin  from  a  steeple, 

We  are  the  confiding  side, 

We  are  they  who  trust  the  people. 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY  WOOD-ENGRAVING  IN  ITALY.* 

IN  selecting  Italian  wood-engraving  in  the  fifteenth  century 
for  the  subject  of  a  special  treatise,  Dr.  Lippmann  has  exer¬ 
cised  the  discretion  of  a  scholar.  The  period  is  a  short  one,  as 
there  was  little  or  no  wood-engraving  in  Italy  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  and  the  principal  places  of  production  were 
few.  Moreover  the  examples  remaining  are  easily  classified,  and 
have  well-defined  characteristics,  which  separate  them  clearly 
from  later  developments  of  the  art.  Dr.  Lippmann  has  also  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  little  plot  of  ground  which  has  not 
been  exhausted.  It  has,  of  course,  been  touched  by  writers  like 
Duplessis  in  their  general  surveys  of  the  History  of  Engraving ; 
by  others,  like  Delaborde,  who  have  made  early  Italian  engrav- 

*  The  Art  of  Wood-Engraving  in  Italy  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By 
Friedrich  Lippmann.  London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.  1888. 


ing  the  subject  of  special  study ;  and  Gruyer’s  work  on  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Savonarola’s  sermons  is  an  example  of  special  attention 
paid  to  one  section  of  the  themes.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Lippmann 
has  been  the  first  to  treat,  by  itself,  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
work  of  Italian  wood-engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  some¬ 
thing  like  an  exhaustive  manner.  For  this  task  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  Royal  Print-room  at  Berlin  has  given  him  much 
advantage,  especially  as  the  collection  under  his  charge  is  un¬ 
usually  rich  in  Italian  woodcuts  of  the  period,  and  contains 
several  specimens  which  are  unique.  The  readers  of  Jalirbuch 
der  K.  Ereussischen  Kunstsammlungen  will  already  be  acquainted 
with  the  substance  of  Dr.  Lippmann’s  new  volume,  as  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  composed  of  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  that 
publication ;  but  their  translation  into  English  and  republication 
in  book  form,  with  a  revised  and  enlarged  text  and  additional 
illustrations,  will  be  a  boon  to  English  students  and  collectors. 

First  let  us  say  that  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well 
selected,  and  that  they  reproduce  the  engravings  with  a  fidelity 
which  (thanks  to  photography)  makes  those  which  have  not  been 
reduced  in  size  almost  as  useful  to  the  student  as  the  originals 
themselves.  Most  of  them  are,  of  course,  book  illustrations 
from  the  HSsops  of  Verona  and  Naples,  the  Savonarola  sermons, 
the  Quadriregio,  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  Valturio  de 
Re  Militari,  the  Malermi  Bible,  and  other  comparatively  well- 
known  sources ;  but  a  good  many  are  from  separate  prints  of 
great  rarity.  Some  of  the  latter  are  unique,  like  the  large  view  of 
Florence,  executed  between  i486  and  149°;  °f  which  a  reduced 
facsimile  is  given,  together  with  an  exact  reproduction  ot  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  it.  Unique  also  are  the  fragment  of  an  early  Venetian 
Madonna  and  Child  of  elaborate  execution  (p.  158),  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  subject  in  strong  outline  (p.  165),  which  Dr. 
Lippmann  refers  to  the  school  of  Padua  or  Vicenza,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  portrait  of  a  beardless  man  (p.  172),  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  last  print  is  unique  also  in  method,  the 
block  having  apparently  been  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mezzotint  on  wood,  by  “  lowering  the  more  prominent 
parts,  scraping  and  roughening  others,  so  as  to  soften  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  ink  upon  the  paper,  and  making  it  seem  like  a  washing 
in  half-tints.”  The  reproduction  has  certainly  much  resemblance 
to  a  drawing,  and  none  whatever  to  a  wood-engraving.  Another 
print  of  at  least  extreme  rarity  (Dr.  Lippmann  does  not  say  that 
it  is  imique)  is  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild’s  large  woodcut  of 
“  The  Miracle  of  St.  Martha,”  with  its  elaborate  border,  in  the 
same  style  of  decoration  as  the  border  of  a  print  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  brothers  Le  Signerre  at  Saluzzo,  a  facsimile  of  which 
is  also  given.  A  beautifully  drawn  and  finely  cut  halt-length  of 
“  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross',”  and  an  “  Ecce  Homo,”  both  strongly 
suggestive  of  Solario,  are  also  among-  the  rarities.  Altogether 
it  may  be  said  that  for  its  illustrations  alone  the  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one,  giving  a  very  fair  view  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  cha- 
recteristic  of  Italian  wood-engraving  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  few  prints  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  text,  which  is  tolerably,  but  not  more  than  tolerably, 
translated,  is  clear,  businesslike,  and  learned,  traversing  the  whole 
ground  in  a  systematic  manner  and  supplying  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  sagacious  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  comment. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  time  would  not  have  been  misspent  upon 
it.  Notes  joined  together  formed  the  original  articles,  and  the 
articles  joined  together  have  formed  the  book,  which  has  been 
soldered  rather  than  recast.  In  a  book  of  this  kind  perfection  of 
literary  workmanship  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  and  would 
add  little  to  the  real  value  of  it ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  instance 
in  which  a  little  more  care  would  have  prevented  an  apparent 
inconsistency  of  opinion.  On  p.  2  one  ol  the  reasons  given  lor 
the  late  development  of  wood-engraving  in  Italy,  as  compared 
with  Germany,  is  that  “  the  pious  sentiment  which  prompted  the 
desire  of  the  German  to  decorate  his  home  with  a  saint’s  picture 
had  no  existence  in  Italy.”  But  on  p.  157  we  read  that  “  the 
Italians  were  no  less  assiduous  than  the  Germans  in  pasting 
pictures  of  saints  upon  the  doors  and  walls  of  their  dwellings. 

No  fault,  however,  can  be  found  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  book.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  different 
positions  which  the  art  of  engraving  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  occupied  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  Dr.  Lippmann 
proceeds  at  once  to  divide  his  subject  into  three  groups,  each  of 
which  he  then  considers  separately.  The  following  paragraph 
represents  what  may  be  called  the  “  plan  ”  of  the  book  : 

If  we  survey  the  production  of  wood-engraving  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  three  groups  of  more  or  less  distinctive  character.  That 
which  is  numerically  the  smallest  comprises  the  illustrations  which  issued 
from  the  early  printing-presses  in  Rome  and  Naples,  executed  by  or  for 
the  German  craftsmen  who  introduced  typography.  A  second  group,  no 
less  clearly  defined,  is  formed  by  woodcuts  of  Florentine  origin  which 
appeared  during  the  short  period  between  1490  and  1508,  marked  by  a 
certain  grace  and  charm  peculiarly  their  own.  1  he  third  group,  the  largest 
and  most  varied  in  its  ranges,  is  constituted  by  the  woiks  ot  aitists  in 
Northern  Italv.  This  group  derives  its  characteristic  type  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the' Venetian  and  the  Mantegnesquc  school  of  painting,  and  its 
practice,  especially  in  Venice,  developed  a  high  degree  of  technical  and 
artistic  excellence. 

Of  the  first  group  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Little  interest, 
except  of  an  historical  kind,  attaches  to  these  early  decorations 
and  illustrations  to  books  published  by  German  printers  settled 
in  Italy.  The  title-page  of  Subiaco  Lactantius,  published  in 
1465  by  Sweynheim  &  Pannartz,  “  the  prototypographers  of  Italy,” 
is  probably  the  first  Italian  woodcut.  It  is  simply  decorative. 
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The  first  illustrations  on  wood  were  those  to  the  Meditationes  of 
Cardinal  Torquemada,  issued  by  Ulrich  Hahn  at  Home  in  1 467  ; 
but  neither  this  book  nor  the  Mirabilia  Itomce  (1470),  nor  the 
Chiromantia  (1481),  nor  the  Opuscula  ofPhilippus  de  Barberiis 
(1483),  nor  Tuppo’s  JEsop  (1485),  nor  any  of  the  other  products 
of  the  Italo-Germanic  press  of  Rome  and  Naples  of  this  time, 
although  many  of  the  engravings  were  apparently  from  designs  of 
Italian  artists,  and  those  of  the  JEsop  are  vigorous  in  design  and 
cut  with  great  skill,  can  compare  in  attraction  with  those  of  the 
second  group. 

Technically  considered,  these  Florentine  woodcuts  of  1490- 
1508  are  an  unexplained  prodigy.  They  dropped,  as  it  were, 
from  the  sky.  Learning  (presumably)  their  art  from  the  Germans, 
or  at  least  deriving  the  hint  of  it  from  them,  the  engravers  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  cut  their  blocks  in  a  different  fashion  from  that 
employed  by  any  German.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
perceive  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  drawing  on  paper 
(or  a  line  engraving  on  copper)  and  an  engraving  on  wood.  In 
the  former  case  the  process  is  from  white  to  black,  in  the  latter 
from  black  to  white.  They  conceived  wood-engraving  as  a 
drawing  in  white  on  a  black  ground.  These  precursors  of 
Bewick,  these  first  apostles  of  the  white  line,  will  no  doubt 
receive  their  due  measure  of  praise  in  Mr.  Linton’s  forthcoming 
magnum  opus  on  wood-engraving,  but  their  technical  orthodoxy 
would  earn  them  little  appreciation  from  the  multitude,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  spirit  and  refinement  of  the  designs  which  they 
engraved.  By  whom  were  the  designs  made  P  Unfortunately 
this,  the  most  interesting  question  with  regard  to  early  Italian 
wood-engraving,  is  left  unsolved  by  Dr.  Lippmann.  He  is  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  the  great  masters  and  leaders  of  painting 
had  little  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  designs  for  woodcuts  ;  but 
yet,  though  none  of  these  Florentine  engravings  on  wood  bear  dis¬ 
tinct  marks  of  any  well-known  painter’s  hand,  they  carry  traces 
of  their  influence.  One  is  reminded  by  them  over  and  over  again 
of  Ghirlandajo,  of  Botticelli,  and  the  Pollajuoli.  The  Venetian 
engravings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  more  or  less  Bellinesque ; 
but  whereas  these  might  have  been  cut  to  lines  drawn  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  designer,  the  Florentine  method  required  the  exercise 
of  distinct  artistic  faculty  on  the  part  of  the  engraver.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable  in  the  case  of  the  Florentine  cuts  that 
they  were  designed  by  the  engraver  himself.  However  this  may 
be,  they  present  a  very  interesting  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
baffles  every  one  at  present,  including  Dr.  Lippmann. 

Dr.  Lippmann  cannot  in  this  or  other  respects  claim  to  have 
thrown  much  light  on  questions  of  controversy,  and  in  some  cases 
his  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of  difficulties  do  not  strike 
us  as  being  very  happy.  His  speculations,  for  instance,  about  the 
monograms  DC  and  Z.A.,  and  the  possible  identity  between  the 
owner  of  the  former  mark  (which  is  generally  in  Gothic  charac¬ 
ters)  with  Jacobus  of  Strasburg,  are  more  ingenious  than  con¬ 
vincing.  We  have  first  to  assume  that  IA  is  to  be  interpreted 
Jacobus,  and  then  that  this  particular  Jacobus  is  identical  with 
Jacobus  of  Strasburg,  who  is  only  known  as  the  engraver  of 
three  large  prints  totally  different  in  style  and  execution  from 
all  the  woodcuts  signed  IA.  A  still  stranger  and,  if  accepted, 
a  much  more  important  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lippmann’s  is  that 
Jacopo  de  Barbari  may  be  the  designer  of  the  cuts  in  the  Poli- 
philo,  the  Malermi  Bible,  the  Ovid  of  1497,  Ivetham’s  Fasciculus 
de  Medicina,  and  other  books  ;  but  this  will  want  a  great  deal 
more  support  before  it  can  be  seriously  entertained.  Dr.  Lippmann 
himself  very  frankly  points  out  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  cherished  theory  ;  but  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject 
on  pp.  126-136  beseems  to  forget  a  small  fact  which  he  men¬ 
tions  on  p.  85.  His  theory  is  greatly  based  on  the  contention 
that  the  little  “b”  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  cuts  in  the 
Malermi  Bible,  the  Poliphilo,  the  Terence  of  1497,  &c.,  is  not  an 
engraver’s,  but  a  designer’s,  mark,  and  that  it  more  probably 
belongs  to  Barbari  than  to  Bellini,  Botticelli,  or  any  other  con¬ 
temporary  master  beginning  with  “  b.”  The  little  fact  we  refer 
to,  which,  unless  capable  of  further  explanation,  seems  to  brush 
this  ingenious  theory  away,  is  that  this  mark  is  “to  be  met 
again  and  again,  during  more  than  a  century  from  the  date  of 
the  Malermi  Bible,  upon  outline  woodcuts  produced  in  Venice.” 
As  Barbari  was  about  forty  years’  old  when  the  Malermi  Bible 
was  published,  he  must  have  added  extraordinary  longevity  to 
marvellous  versatility  if  he  were  really  the  owner  of  the  mono¬ 
gram  “  b.”  But  Dr.  Lippmann’s  difficulties  do  not  end  here ;  for 
he  asserts  of  the  spirited  design  of  “  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  ” 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Plutarch  of  1491  that  it  is  evidently 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist  of  the  Malermi  Bible,  and  that  “  the 
attitudes  of  the  two  combatants  and  the  conception  of  the  subject 
remind  us,  to  some  extent,  of  the  work  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo.” 
After  this  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dr.  Lippmann 
does  not  claim  for  Barbari  the  designs  signed  “  I.  B.,”  with  a 
bird,  commonly  ascribed  to  Battista  del  Porto ;  but,  with  regard 
to  these,  he  writes  in  a  very  different  strain  : — 

So  great  is  the  variety  of  style  and  technique  in  the  different  woodcuts 
of  the  so-called  Battista  del  Porto,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  all 
as  having  emanated  from  the  same  hand  or  as  being  the  works  of  a  single 
artist.  A  man  capable  of  producing  them  all  and  endowed  to  such  an  un¬ 
exampled  degree  with  the  power  of  changing  his  manner,  and  of  working 
now  in  one  style  and  now  in  another  at  will,  would  have  been  for  his  time 
a  prodigy  indeed.  We  are  inclined  rather  to  believe  that  the  mark  of  I.  B., 
with  the  bird,  was  used  by  an  atelier. 

In  this  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Lippmann ;  and  we  think 
there  are  equally  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  mark  “  b  ” 


was  also  one  of  an  atelier,  and  not  of  Jacopo  de  Barbari,  who 
must  have  been  even  more  versatile  than  the  “  so-called  ”  Battista 
del  Porto  if  he  were  really  the  author  of  all  the  designs  which 
Dr.  Lippmann  would  ascribe  to  him. 


BOATING.* 

THE  chief,  almost  the  only,  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this 
member  of  the  Badminton  series  is  that  the  title  is  rather 
too  wide.  It  is  less  a  treatise  on  boating  written  for  the  benefit 
of  “  the  inexperienced  man  "who  seeks  guidance  in  the  practice  of 
the  various  British  sports  and  pastimes,”  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
according  to  the  Editor  of  the  Library,  than  a  volume  on  rowing 
in  races,  which  will  be  chiefly  useful  and  interesting  to  those 
who  know  a  good  deal  about  the  management  of  a  boat  already. 
It  starts,  indeed,  with  a  promise  of  extraordinary  thoroughness. 
Dr.  Warre,  who  contributes  the  Introduction,  begins  at  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  the  primitive  ancestor  who  took  the 
first  step  in  navigation  by  sitting  across  a  log,  and  paddling  with 
hands  and  feet.  But  the  finish  is  not  according  to  the  promise. 
After  a  few  paragraphs  the  Doctor  goes  off  or  goes  back  to  that 
never-ending  question,  the  construction  of  the  trireme.  To  a 
large  extent  the  Introduction  is  a  reprint  of  his  article  “  Ship  ” 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  like  it  is  nearly  wholly 
occupied  with  that  fine  old  classical  puzzle.  At  the  end  the 
reader  who  wants  to  know  about  mediaeval  boats  is  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  M.  Jal,  of  the  Archeologie 
Navale  and  Glossaire  Nautique.  If  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
anybody,  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  send  him  to  that  feast  of 
good  reading,  and  out-of-the-way  learning,  Colonel  Yule's  Marco 
Polo.  We  caimot  but  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  insert  a  chapter 
of  this  kind  into  such  a  book  as  this.  A  history  of  row-boats  and 
the  use  of  the  oar  is  one  thing.  A  treatise  on  the  sport  and 
pastime  of  rowing  and  sculling  as  practised  on  English  rivers, 
lakes,  and  broads,  is  quite  another.  An  attempt  to  combine  the 
two  within  the  space  allowed  makes  it  impossible  to  deal  with 
either  fully.  The  effort  to  combine  history  and  good  advice  goes 
on  all  through  the  volume.  Mr.  Woodgate  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  the  records  of  races,  and  a  chapter  to  the  Thames 
waterman.  The  first  subject  is  appropriate  enough,  but  we  prefer 
to  have  mere  lists  of  names  consigned  to  the  appendix.  The 
treatment  of  the  second  is  inadequate.  Mr.  Woodgate  seems 
to  look  upon  the  waterman  not  wholly,  but  chiefly,  as  a  racer. 
Yet  the  waterman  was  a  marked  type  of  old  London  life,  and  has 
a  literary  and  even  legislative  history  of  his  own.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  giving  him  a  chapter  to  show  how  he  has  been 
ruined  by  the  sliding  seat.  A  paragraph  in  a  chapter  on  the 
proper  way  of  rowing  on  the  seat  would  have  been  enough.  One 
grumble  more  we  must  allow  ourselves — with  this  qualification, 
that  we  do  not  hold  Mr.  Woodgate  responsible  for  the  cause  of  our 
complaint.  The  illustrations  to  the  book  are  pretty,  and  neatly 
executed ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  pretty  and  nothing 
else.  For  the  purposes  of  the  inexperienced  man  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  put  in  a  few  diagrams  instead  of  such  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photographs  as  the  “  Towing  Guard-Boats  up  Henley 
Reach,”  a  poor  thing,  on  p.  39,  or  “  The  Scratch  Eight  (Peal  of 
Bells)”  on  p.  75.  Mr.  Woodgate  explains  in  his  text,  with  the 
help  of  a  halfcrown  and  a  threepenny-piece — visible  to  the  mind’s 
eye  only — the  effect  of  the  sliding  seat  on  the  swing  of  the  rower 
or  sculler.  Here  an  outlined  figure,  with  dotted  lines  to  show 
the  movements,  would  have  been  a  real  boon  to  the  inexperienced 
man. 

For  all  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  really  advice  and  de¬ 
scription  of  movements  there  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be  said,  as, 
indeed,  might  be  expected  to  be  the  case  with  anything  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Woodgate’s  pen.  The  chapter  on  Training  is 
encouraging  reading  to  the  optimist,  for  it  shows  that  we  have 
decidedly  grown  wiser  in  one  respect  at  least.  A  stop  has  been 
put  to  the  wicked  old  practice  of  first  purging  and  then  gorging 
with  masses  of  monotonous  indigestible  food.  Our  temperance 
friends  may  perhaps  be  wroth  with  Mr.  Woodgate’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  port  or  claret.  Still  less  will  they  approve  of  his  toler¬ 
ance  of  “pick-me-ups”  of  brandy  for  nervous  or  tired  crews. 
For  our  part,  we  can  only  say  that,  if  a  man  lives  to  race,  he 
must  do  all  the  things  needful  to  keep  his  strength  at  the 
sticking  point ;  but  that  when  it  has  got  to  such  a  pitch 
with  a  gentleman  that  he  must  needs  have  stimulants,  the 
thing  is  beyond  sport  or  pastime  for  him.  Mr.  Woodo-ate 
entertains  a  not  ungenial  contempt  for  all  persons  who  go  in 
boats,  but  are  not  up  to  senior  race  form.  It  is  for  these 
last  that  he  writes,  and  not  for  duffers  or  second-rate  oarsmen. 
But  such  poor  creatures  as  these  may  read  Mr.  Woodgate 
with  profit,  and  even  with  pleasure,  if  they  are  gifted  with  a 
proper  Christian  humility.  It  is  better  for  them,  after  all,  to 
row  their  stroke  out,  not  to  feather  in  the  water,  to  drop 
their  hands  smartly  when  the  root  of  the  thumb  has  touched  the 
chest,  and  to  keep  their  elbows  well  to  their  sides.  On  these 
points  Mr.  Woodgate  is  clear,  emphatic,  and  eminently  intelli¬ 
gible.  Unlike  some  instructors  in  matters  of  sport,  he  not  only 
tells  his  pupil  what  to  do,  but  why  he  ought  to  do  it.  Our  only 

*  Badminton  Library— Boating.  By  \V.  B.  Woodgate.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bev.  E.  Warre,  D.D.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Bowing  at 
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complaint  is  that  Mr.  TToodgate  might  have  said  more  on  the 
general  management  of  a  boat.  Perhaps  he  was  restrained  by 
the  conviction  that  no  amount  of  written  instruction  can  teach  a 
man  how  to  do  a  thing  with  his  limbs.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
enough,  and  every  writer  on  sport  repeats  it ;  but  none  the  less 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Whoever  has  had  an  oar  or  a  pair  of 
sculls  in  his  hands  will,  if  he  reads  Mr.  Woodgate,  understand 
the  use  of  them  better  than  he  did  before,  if  he  is  a  “  duffer.”  If 
he  is  an  accomplished  oarsman,  he  will  still  enjoy  hearing  the 
sound  principles  of  his  art  properly  laid  down,  and  it  is  possible 
that  even  he  may  profit  by  his  reading. 


BOOKS  CONCERNING  LAW.* 

R.  PULSZKY,  who  is  not  only  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Budapest,  but  also  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  publishes  iu  a  single  volume  the  substance  of  “  several 
courses  of  lectures  ”  delivered  by  hitn  “  during  the  past  ten  years.” 
The  resulting  book,  which  he  has  written  in  excellent  English, 
is  a  mine  of  closely  packed  researches  and  reflections  upon  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wide  range  of  subjects,  all  of  the  most  profound  impor¬ 
tance.  Here  you  may  find  succinctly  set  forth  what  Plato  and 
Aristotle  meant  by  States,  what  sorts  of  things  are  meant  by  such 
words  as  “  society,”  and  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  agencies 
in  them  of  higher  social  development.  Moreover,  there  is  much 
information  concerning  the  juridical  speculations  of  Rousseau, 
Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Pufl'endorf,  and  other  investigators  of  equally 
divergent  philosophies.  Dr.  Pulszky,  in  short,  roams  at  his  own 
sweet  will  across  and  across  the  boundless  prairies  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  conclusively  proves  himself  to  be  a  person  of  wide 
reading  and  remarkable  industry.  He  is,  however,  a  diffusive, 
rather  than  a  precise,  philosopher,  and  his  language  here  and 
there  is  sufficiently  grandiose  to  raise  a  smile  in  the  student 
who  reads  him  in  the  delusive  hope  of  finding  something  capable 
of  being  utilized  for  the  base  purposes  of  examination.  While  his 
work  is  eminently  one  for  the  study,  it  is  by  no  means  one  for  the 
common  student.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the  elements  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  possibly  may  some  day  claim  our  attention  iu  that 
capacity.  This  acknowledgment  of  its  existence  is  all  that  can 
properly  be  made  in  this  place. 

The  late  Professor  Leone  Levi  was  long  known  as  an  enthusiast 
in  the  study  of  international  law,  properly  and  (especially)  impro¬ 
perly  so  called.  His  last  work  on  the  subject  is  an  endeavour  to 
make  it,  or  some  of  it,  into  a  code — or  rather  to  suggest  how  it 
might  be  codified.  The  suggested  code  would,  it  seems,  consist 
partly  of  loosely-worded  generalities,  to  be  enacted,  presumably, 
by  anybody  who  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  and  partly  of  existing 
treaties  between  different  States,  which  are  binding  on  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  only,  and  on  them  only  as  long  as  they  choose, 
or  as  long  as  one  can  compel  or  persuade  the  other  to  observe 
them.  Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  articles  of  the 
code,  taken  at  random : — “  A  State  includes  all  its  colonies 
and  dependencies  ” ;  “  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  fishing  on 
the  high  sea  ” ;  “  The  powers  of  an  ambassador  are  always  re¬ 
vocable.”  There  is  an  elaborate  scheme  for  setting  up  an  in¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Arbitration,  the  judgments  of  which  are 
to  supersede  war.  A  rule  will  be  made  at  the  same  time  that 
“  no  belligerent  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  great  features  of 
nature,  to  choke  up  the  avenues  by  which  population  communi¬ 
cate  [sic]  with  the  world  without,  and  to  deprive  mariners  of 
ports  of  refuge  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.”  The  following 
Article,  No.  478  of  the  code,  says  “  The  end  of  war  is  peace.” 
Incidentally  Professor  Levi  gives  a  good  deal  of  tabulated  infor¬ 
mation  about  population,  acreage,  dates,  and  so  on,  which  is 
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mostly  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  may  always  be  useful.  It  is 
the  best,  and  the  only  practical,  part  of  the  book.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  contains  some  heresies  about  “  natural  law  ”  and  cognate 
expressions  of  opinion,  such  as  that  war  “  is  incompatible  with 
the  high  dictates  of  religion,”  and  that  “  no  empire  which  exists 
by  force  can  be  said  to  have  its  public  law  founded  on  a  solid 
basis.”  This  last  may  be  true  ;  and,  if  so,  we  can  only  regret 
that  the  world  does  not  at  present  boast,  and  never  has  boasted, 
an  empire  with  its  public  law  founded  on  a  solid  basis.  Probably 
one  will  exist  about  the  same  time  that  Professor  Levi’s  Council 
of  Arbitration  does  any  work  worthy  of  its  high  aims. 

The  Law  of  Torts  appears  to  be  a  fascinating  subject.  Its 
latest  expositor  is  Mr.  llingwood,  who  republishes  in  a  small 
volume  the  substance  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  His  arrangement 
is  much  as  usual,  except  that  he  puts  Slander  and  Libel  in  a 
chapter  by  themselves,  after  the  general  topics  of  torts  to  property, 
negligence,  and  fraud,  instead  of  in  their  natural  place,  as  part  of 
or  immediately  after  torts  to  the  person.  The  book  is  not  very 
full — the  tremendous  and  arduous  subject  of  negligence,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  disposed  of  in  less  than  thirty  pages,  and  that 
although  the  doctrine  of  invitation  and  the  complications  intro¬ 
duced  where  there  is  a  question  of  contract  as  well  puzzle  Mr. 
Ringwood  as  they  have  puzzled  every  one,  especially  since  the 
remarkable  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  famous  case  of 
Heaven  v.  Pender,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  judgment  therein 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Ringwood  does  not  attempt  to  define  a  tort,  although  he 
begins  his  treatise  with  several  pages  of  suitable  observations  from 
wrhich  a  young  man  might  gather  a  fair  general  idea  of  what  kind 
of  thing  a  tort  is.  The  book  is  not  exhaustive  anywhere,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  careful  and  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  In  some  cases  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  a  better  arrangement  of  the  topics.  Thus  in 
the  chapter  on  Libel  the  case  of  The  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v. 
Henty  is  mentioned  under  the  head  “  Intention  of  person  using 
the  words,”  which  is  surely  just  where  it  should  not  be.  The 
House  of  Lords  refused  to  consider  the  question  of  the  defendant’s 
intention  in  the  light  of  the  effect  which  his  words  were  certain  to 
have,  and  in  fact  had,  .and  held  that,  as  the  words  themselves  were 
the  simple  expression  of  a  lawful  intention — namely,  not  to  take 
cheques  drawn  on  the  branches  of  the  plaintiffs’  bank — the  plain¬ 
tiff's  could  not  recover.  “  Special  damages  ”  is  an  odd  expression. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  to  sue  the  Crown.  Anybody  who 
does  so  in  future  will  have  his  labours,  or  the  labours  of  his  legal 
advisers,  greatly  diminished  by  the  careful  work  on  the  Petitions 
of  Right  before  and  after  the  Act  of  1 860  which  Mr.  Clode  has 
given  to  the  w'orld.  His  historical  examination  of  the  topic  is 
elaborate,  but  not  too  much  so,  considering  that  there  is  no  other 
book,  or  no  other  of  any  note,  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  practically  useful  part  of  it  will  probably  be  the  second, 
which  contains  the  Act,  with  notes,  and  the  forms,  rules,  and  so 
forth,  whereby  the  practice  under  it  is  regulated.  An  appendix 
contains  the  return  of  petitions  of  right  tried  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  i860  till  1876.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  cases  have  proceeded  to  judgment  on  either  side. 
Mr.  Clode’s  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brett  is  of  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  Courts  of 
Equity  have  for  many  years  last  past  been  of  an  importance,  the 
proportion  of  which  to  the  importance  of  the  older  decisions  has 
rapidly  and  continuously  increased,  and  he  is  quite  right.  He 
has  therefore  written  a  text-book  on  this  rather  wide  subject,  and 
“  the  form  of  leading  cases  has  been  selected,  as  best  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader  and  impress  the  modern  doctrines  on  the  minds 
alike  of  students  and  practitioners.”  This  is  aiming  at  too  wide 
an  object.  Nobody  “  reads  ”  a  book  about  leading  cases  in  equity 
simply  to  improve  his  mind.  Practitioners  do  not  “  read  ”  law 
books  at  all,  but  only  refer  to  them.  Students  remain;  and  their 
reason  for  reading  a  law  book  is  to  get  up  the  subject  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Brett’s  book  is  really  intended  for  students.  Prac¬ 
titioners  who  have  to  inform  themselves  as  to  details  prefer  books 
of  more  detail  than  this.  Even  for  students  one  would  have 
expected  a  book  on  so  large  a  subject  to  be  much  bigger.  There 
are  about  eighty  leading  cases.  Each  of  them  has  a  “  summary  of 
facts  ”  in  large  print,  rather  shorter  than  an  average  head-note 
to  an  equity  case  in  any  of  the  principal  current  reports.  Then 
follows  a  short  account  of  the  judgment  in  the  case,  and  notes,  the 
whole  occupying,  as  a  rule,  less  than  five  octavo  pages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  cases  on  misrepresentation,  marshalled  under  the  title 
of  Redgrave  v.  Hurd,  barely  till  six  pages.  The  book  is,  in  fact, 
superficial.  It  does  not  follow  that  no  students  will  find  it  use¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  one  else  will.  The  book  has  one 
fault  which  is  always  serious,  but  especially  so  in  a  student's 
manual.  There  is  no  table  of  contents. 

The  number  of  men  who  know  much  about  Mandamus,  Quo 
Warranto,  Prohibition,  and  Informations  is  small,  yet  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  mighty  engines  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Mr.  Shortt  has  performed  a  work  of 
great  utility  in  collecting  the  available  learning  on  these  topics  in 
a  single  volume,  the  more  so  because,  as  he  justly  points  out, 
recent  changes  in  procedure  have  served  to  increase — which  was 
hardly  necessary — the  obscurity  shrouding  these  high  matters 
from  the  gaze  of  the  ordinary  lawyer.  Mr.  Shortt’s  book  is 
emphatically  one  for  practitioners.  It  is  long,  copious,  learned, 
clearly  written,  and  well  arranged.  Its  practical  value  must 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  index,  and  that  is  a  thing  the  merit 
of  which  a  reviewer  cannot  satisfactorily  test.  As  far  as  academic 
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observation  can  go,  Mr.  Shortt’s  appears  to  be  rather  good.  Ap¬ 
pendices  contain  forms  which  will  probably  be  found  useful — 
especially  the  forms  of  Informations,  and  the  Crown  Office  Rules 
of  1886.  Altogether,  the  book  is  necessary  to  the  common  lawyer’s 
complete  library. 

.Dr.  Odgers's  well-known  and  excellent  -work  on  Slander  and 
Libel  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  additions  it  contains  deal 
with  the  Newspaper  Libel  and  Registration  Act,  1 88 1 ,  and  with 
Injunctions,  which  by  the  modern  practice  are  not  infrequently 
granted  in  the  Chancery  Division  in  cases  of  libel.  Dr.  Odgers 
adds  “  and  slander,”  but  this  is  not  common,  and  he  quotes  only 
one  case  of  an  injunction  not  to  utter  slanders  (Hill  y.  Hart-Davies, 
21  Ch.  D.  798).  These  cases  are  nearly  all  what  may  be  called 
commercial — i.e.  libels  of  goods,  or  of  a  man  in  his  business,  and 
the  like.  Dr.  Odgers  has  the  courage  to  argue,  which  he  does  at 
some  ,  length  and  with  great  skill,  that  the  whole  practice  of 
granting  interlocutory  injunctions  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
defamatory  statements  is  an  unconstitutional  innovation,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  His  observations  merit  the  close  attention 
of  Chancery  judges.  lie  quotes,  oddly  enough,  as  an  instance  of 
this  abuse,  the  case  of  Lytton  v.  Devey  and  Others,  in  which  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  restrained  the  publication  of  letters  by  the  person 
whose  property  they  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  writer’s  executor, 
and  he  asks  in  a  note  “Is  not  this  reviving  the  censorship  of  the 
press?  ”  Lytton  v.  Devey  was  a  case  of  pure  copyright,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  libel;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
any  question  more  remote  from  it  than  that  of  censorship  of°the 
press..  The  chapter  on  the  Act  of  1881  is  good,  and  in  particular 
contains  some  most  valuable  observations  upon  the  clause  in 
Section  2  whereby  any  words  in  a  report  of  a  public  meeting  in 
order  to  be  privileged  must  be  such  that  their  publication  is  for 
the  public  benefit.  This  clause,  as  explained  in  Pankhurst  v. 
Sowler,  is,  as  Dr.  Odgers  rightly  observes,  “  a  most  important 
safeguard  ”  of  private  reputations,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  so  amend  their  amendment  of  the 
corresponding  clause  of  the  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill  as  to  be 
sure  that  they  will  effect  no  alteration  in  this  respect.  The 
chapter  on  Blasphemous  Libel  has  been  rewritten.  Dr.  Odgers  is 
of  opinion  that  the  law  was  correctly  stated  by  Lord  Coleridge 
in  Reg.  v.  Ramsay  and  Foote.  He  considers  it  necessary  to 
enforce  his  argument  by  observing  that  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
venient  to  enforce  the  stricter  view  of  the  law,  whereby  the 
publication  of  certain  opinions  contrary  to  Christianity  is  a 
blasphemous  libel  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  the  publication. 
Pei  haps  some  day  the  question  may  be  determined  by  the  Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that 
the  law  is  doubtful,  and  may  probably  be  decided  different  ways 
by  different  judges. 

We.  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Evans’s  book  on 
Principal  and  Agent.  This  is  a  very  good  book,  and  the  second 
edition  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  first.  It  would  look  better  if 
it  trusted  more  to  its  own  merits  and  less  to  extracts  from  favour¬ 
able  reviews,  printed  with  remarkable  ostentation  and  typo¬ 
graphical  exaggerations  in  the  waste  space  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume. 

.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  guide  for  young  men  anxious  to  become  bar¬ 
risters.  or  solicitors,  of  which  a  second  edition  is  published,  is 
what  it  professes  to  be.  It  tells  them  a  number  of  things — such 
a3  what  are  the  fees  of  the  Inns  of  Court — which  thev  would 
otherwise  have  to  find  out  for  themselves.  It  also  contains  such 
useful  information  as  that  “  there  are  more  men  at  the  common 
law  than  at  the  chancery  bar.”  The  second  half  of  the  volume 
consists  of  exceedingly  vague,  and  by  no  means  invariably  judicious, 
bints  as  to  the  best  manner  of  preparing  to  face  examiners. 

Two  books  of  a  meaner  sort  complete  our  list.  My  Lawyer 
is  said  to  be  by  a  Barrister-at-Law,  who  is  not  content  with 
the  fame  of  having  compiled  a  similar  work  called  Every  Mans 
Own  Lawyer.  The  author  of  Everybody’s  Lawyer  hides  his  glory 
in  anonymity,  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  his  work  is  further  entitled 
Beetons  Law  Book.  It  is  a  shabby,  ill-printed  affair,  containing 
some  thirteen  thousand  numbered  paragraphs,  each  purporting  to 
convey  some  proposition  of  law,  but  not  conveying  one.  Every¬ 
body’s  Larnyer  gives  no  references.  On  opening  it  at  random  we 
lead  at  the  top  of  the  page  “  Executor  and  Administrators,” 
underneath  “Acts  of  Kindness,  4,347.  Directing  the  Funeral.” 
Perhaps  My  Lawyer ,  aiming  at  being  more  select,  is  a  trifle 
better.  It  contains  a  few  references  and  a  great  many  blunders. 
Below  the  title  on  the  cover  are  the  words  “  or  a  ,  ,  .  to  English 
law  ”  surrounding  a  large  picture  of  a  key. 


ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT.* 

HHHIS  handsome  folio  volume  consists  of  about  forty  photo- 
J-  lithographs  from  a  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  executed 
by  the  holder  of  one  of  the  R.l.B.A.  travelling  studentships, 
which  in  a  somewhat  meagre  way  represent  in  this  country  the 
valuable  pri.v  de  Borne  of  the  French  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Mr.  Oakeshott  has  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  op¬ 
portunities  ;  his  drawings  are  executed  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit,  and,  though  miscellaneous  in  character,  the  subjects  have 
been  selected  with  judgment.  He  has  wisely  limited  his  choice, 
lor  the  most  part,  to  one  class  of  artistic  design — that  of  Florence 

Detail  and  Ornament  of  the  Italian  lienaissance.  Drawn  by  C.  J. 
Uakeshott.  London;  Batsford.  1888. 


and  Northern  Italy  from  about  1430  to  1530,  a  period  during 
which  decorative  sculpture  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  was  produced  throughout  the  northern  half 
of  Italy'.  In  this  culminating  period  of  Italian  art,  as  in  earlier 
times,  architecture  and  sculpture  were  not  regarded  as  two  quite 
separate  arts,  to  be  practised  by  men  with  completely  different 
aims  and  systems  of  training,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  now  ; 
but  the  same  hand  which  planned  the  general  lines  and  masses 
of  a  building  or  monument  also  designed,  and  probably  carried 
out,  its  richly  sculptured  ornaments.  Thus  there  was  no  lack 
of  unity  and  general  harmony  in  the  whole  result,  and  neither 
part  was  sacrificed  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more 
artistically  perfect  than  the  way  in  which  the  richest  surface 
relief  is  applied  to  decorate  without  confusing  the  main  lines 
of  such  a  structure  as  the  wonderful  porch  of  S.  Maria  dei 
Miracoli  at  Brescia — perhaps  the  most  minutely  rich  piece  of 
architectural  ornament  in  Italy.  Such  a  perfect  combination 
of  two  arts  could  never  be  produced  except  by  one  who  was 
equally  skilled  both  as  architect  and  sculptor.  And  further,  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  a  delicate  refine¬ 
ment  of  execution  is  very  noticeable,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  architect-sculptor  who  produced  this  marble  gem  was  also  a 
goldsmith,  and  therefore  trained  iii  the  manipulation  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  the  use  of  that  minutely  rich  detail  which 
comes  naturally  to  a  real  artist  when  he  is  dealing  with  gold  or 
silver. 

Mr.  Oakeshott  not  only  gives  drawings  of  buildings  and  such 
monumental  sculpture  as  Luca  della  Robbia’s  lovely  singing- 
gallery,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole's  tombs,  but  he  has  also  sketched 
some  very  graceful  examples  of  wood  and  metal  fittings.  His 
drawing  of  the  carved  and  inlaid  rood-screen  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  though  far  too  small  in  scale,  gives 
one  a  good  notion  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the  medimval 
screens  which  once  existed  in  every  important  church  in  Italy, 
and  now  unhappily  are  of  extreme  rarity.  This  lovely  screen  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  arches  supported  on  delicate  pillars,  inlaid  with 
boxwood,  and  enriched  with  panels  and  friezes  designed  with  the 
most  perfect  grace  of  flowing  line  and  exquisite  gem-like  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail — the  very  crown  of  the  first,  the  fifteenth  century, 
stage  of  the  Renaissance.  In  date  this  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Italian  rood-screens.  Half  a  century  later  Giorgio  Vasari  and 
other  architects  ot  the  rapidly  growing  decadence  were  beginning 
to  remove  the  splendid  old  screens  out  of  all  the  principal 
churches,  both  secular  and  monastic,  and  were  rearranging  the 
choirs  in  the  modern  tasteless  fashion  which  one  sees  throughout 
Italy.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  that  wretched  desire  for  a 
so-called  vista,  which  in  the  present  century  has  devastated  most 
of  our  English  cathedrals  by  a  similar  destruction  of  the  great 
organ-carrying  choir-screens  on  which  depended  so  much  of  the 
apparent  scale  and  majestic  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Oakeshott's  drawings  are  not  merely  pretty  sketches,  but, 
being  mostly  measured  and  illustrated  with  sections  of  the  mould¬ 
ings,  are  of  a  serious  and  practical  value  to  the  architectural 
student.  Rightly  used,  such  books  as  these  may  do  much  to  form 
or  improve  the  taste  of  a  young  architect — unfortunately,  they  are 
usually  not  rightly  used,  but  treated  simply  as  “  cribs,”  from 
which  to  steal  ornamental  features,  thus  saving  the  architect  that 
care  and  minute  thoughtfulness  on  which  the  real  artistic  value  of 
a  building  must  always  depend. 


LIFE  AND  LABOUR.* 

TN  Life  and  Labour  Dr.  Smiles  describes  the  lives  and  labours 
J-  of  innumerable  great,  or  at  all  events  remarkable,  men,  noting 
especially  their  personal  habits,  methods  of  work,  helps  and  hin¬ 
drances,  and  so  forth.  The  book  reminds  us  of  Disraeli's  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Literature  or  Southey’s  Commonplace  Book.  It  is  a 
somewhat  wooden  piece  of  bookmaking,  being  neither  a  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionary  nor  a  treatise  on  ethics,  but  something  between 
the  two.  That  elusive  quality  known  as  genius  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  hereditary  point  of  view,  and  a  long  and  curious 
list  of  men  of  genius  is  given,  in  order  to  prove  that  genius  belongs 
to  no  rank  or  class — albeit  the  whole  chapter  goes  to  prove  that 
as  all  other  qualities  are  hereditary,  genius  must  be  transmissible’ 
and  must  run  in  families,  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
strange  law  that  “  men  of  genius  are  for  the  most  part  childless.” 
Of  many  of  them  we  may  say  with  La  Bruyere,  “These  men  have 
neither  ancestors  nor  posterity,  they  alone  compose  their  whole 
race.”  A  chapter  on  “  Over-Brain  Work  ”  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  diagnosis  of  that  eminent  physiologist,  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer. 
“  The  stomach  is  the  primary  cause,”  is  the  real  solution  of  all  the 
lamentable  histories  of  failure  from  overwork  which  are  here  dili¬ 
gently  collected.  Carlyle  sitting  smoking  in  his  night-shirt  in  the 
back  yard  while  “the  half  moon, clear  as  silver,  looked  out  as  from 
eternity,  and  the  great  dawn  was  streaming  up,”  may  stand  as  a 
type  or  emblem  of  the  dyspeptic,  sleepless,  overwrought  man  of 
letters.  The  subject  of  sleeplessness  naturally  leads  to  that  of 
narcotics,  a  remedy  which  in  most  cases  proves  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  only  method  by  which  the  bodily  functions  can  be 
kept  in  working  order  is  by  taking  regular  exercise,  and  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  modern  town  life  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  sufficiency  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  A  horse  is  a  considerable 
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expense,  besides  which,  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  able  to 
ride;  an  elderly  student  can  hardly  be  expected  to  mount  a 
bicycle,  and  the  boredom  of  aimless  solitary  walks  for  health  s 
sake  is,  to  most  men,  too  great  to  be  endured.  One  should  have  a 
hobby — an  amusement  for  one’s  leisure  hours.  Few  sights  are 
more  pitiable  than  a  millionaire,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his  office, 
endeavouring  to  enjoy  a  holiday.  lie  does  not  know  how  to  do 
it,  and  feels  so  painful  a  sense  of  inferiority  when  he  attempts  any 
out-of-door  amusement  that  personal  pride,  and  the  consciousness 
that  in  his  own  line  he  is  a  better  man  than  any  of  the  gay  young 
athletes  in  flannels  whom  he  sees  exercising  their  muscles,  tend  to 
confine  him  to  reading  newspapers  and  novels,  and  eating  and 
drinking  more  than  is  good  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consoling  to  note  the  mass  of  examples 
by  which  Dr.  Smiles  proves  that  the  best  men  are  those  who  do 
the  most  work.  We  have  no  space  to  quote  even  the  names  of  the 
men  whose  robust  hunger  of  work  kept  them  in  harness  until  the 
extreme  end  of  unusually  long  lives.  In  contrast  to  these  “  great 
old  men”  there  is  a  chapter  on  “  great  young  men,”  among  whom 
we  may  notice  Napoleon’s  generals,  and  in  which  we  find  a  long 
list  of  precocious  children,  some  of  whom  did  great  things,  but 
most  of  whom  died  early. 

No  character  perhaps  excites  such  universal  interest  as  the  man 
of  genius 

Who  breaks  his  birth’s  invidious  bar 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance 
And  breasts  tbe  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  struggles  with  his  evil  star 

until  he  becomes  great  and  renowned.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
plenty  of  such  men’s  lives  briefly  noticed  here,  and  also  an  appalling 
number  of  naughty  schoolboys  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
men.  We  may  here  quote  a  characteristic  passage  of  the  authors 
method  of  stringing  together  moral  commonplaces.  “  Suffering, 
says  he,  “  is  a  heavy  plough  driven  by  an  iron  hand,  it  cuts  deeply 
into  the  rebellious  soil,  but  opens  it  up  to  the  fertilizing  influences 
of  nature,  and  often  ends  in  the  richest  crops.  Even  antagonism  of 
the  most  active  kind  is  one  of  man’s  greatest  blessings.  It  evokes 
strength,  perseverance,  and  energy  of  character.  Thus  our  an¬ 
tagonist  becomes  our  helper.  Men  may  be  plucky,  but  pluck 
without  perseverance  is  a  poor  thing.  Emotions  which  live  and 

die  as  emotions  add  very  little  to  human  regeneration.  It  is  only 

by  constant  effort,  even  in  the  midst  of  failures,  that  the  greatest 
things  are  accomplished.  ‘  Failures,’  says  the  Welsh  proverb, 

1  are" the  pillars  of  success.’  ”  . 

In  its  concluding  chapters  the  book  has  some  likeness  (puttin" 
aside  altogether  the  trifling  fact  that  Burton  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  Dr.  Smiles  is  not)  to  Burton’s  Anatomy and.  should 
it  be  used  by  schoolmasters  as  a  prize-book,,  we  imagine  that 
it  would  prove  as  useful  to  boys  for  the  composition  of  “  themes 
as  Captain  Shaudon  found  the  other  great  repertory  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  that  of  leading  articles.  It  is  indeed,,  rather,  a  book 
to  dip  into  than  one  to  read  continuously ;  it  is  necessarily 
somewhat  jerky  and  disconnected,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  few  general  principles  by  the  collection  of  number¬ 
less  examples.  It  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  in  a  handy  shape, 
and  the  passage  with  which  we  take  leave  of  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  we  have  noticed  a  misprint.  “  Cowper,  the  poet,  described 
the  Rev.  William  Bull,  the  dissenting  minister  of  Olney,  as  ‘  a 
man  of  letters  and  of  genius,  one  who  can  be  lively  without  levity, 
and  pensive  without  dejection.’  ‘  But,’  he  added,  ‘  he  smokes 
tobacco — nothing  is  perfect.  Nihil  est  ab  omnia,  (sic)  parte 
beatum.’  ” 


BOOKS  ON  IRELAND* 

WITHOUT  being  pharisaical,  we  think  we  may  claim  for 
ourselves  a  sufficiently  untainted  Unionist  reputation  to 
entitle  us  to  acknowledge  something  more  than  a  sneaking  kind¬ 
ness  for  John  Mitchel.  '  He  was  a  traitor,  no  doubt ;  and  he  well 
deserved  hanging  instead  of  transportation.  He  was  rather  a 
bloodthirsty  traitor,  too,  at  least  on  paper;  and  though  the 
celebrated  “  vitriol”  suggestion  in  the  United  Irishman  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  his,  he  made  others  not  much  better.  That 
his  escape  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  effected  in  a  grossly  dis¬ 
honourable  manner,  made  worse  by  the  farce  he  played  in  order 
verbally  to  satisfy  honour,  is  a  proposition  wduch  shocks  Mr. 
Dillon,- but  which,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say,  has  been  prac- 
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tically  endorsed  by  two  such  in  this  case  decisive  authorities  as 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  He 
hated  England  with  a  hatred  which  did  not  merely  border  on 
but  crossed  very  far  the  confines  of  madness.  He  could  when  he 
chose,  and  he  did,  indulge  with  the  worst  in  that  flatulent  and 
pestilent  rant  which  seems  to  have  on  Irishmen  the  same  eflect 
as  bad  whisky.  These  are  all  sufficiently  bad  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mitchel  seems  to  us  to  have  been,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  one  and  only  Irish 
leader  who  deserves  the  praises  of  highmindedness  put  forward 
for  the  whole  crew,  from  Wolfe  Tone  to  johndillon  (by  the 
way,  it  is  not  johndillon  who  whites  this  book,  though  he 
contributes  a  siliy  letter  to  it,  but  Mr.  William  Dillon,  appa¬ 
rently  an  American  gentleman,  and  for  his  kind,  a  very  good 
sort  of  man).  Neither  greed,  nor  personal  ambition,  nor  vanity, 
nor  envy  of  others,  seems  to  have  had  the  least  part  in 
Mitchel’s  anti-English  mania.  Further,  he  was  absolutely 
sincere  and  consistent,  and,  unlike  the  majority  of  Irish¬ 
men,  carried  out  his  principles  in  America  by  resisting,,  not 
by  conniving  at  and  fight  ing  for,  the  imposition  of  a  “  Union  ” 
on  the  minority  by  the  majority.  Also  he  had  many  private 
merits.  “He  loved  Sir  Walter  “Scott,”  and  a  man  who  loves 
Sir  Walter  Scott  can  never  be  wholly  bad.  lie  understood 
and  was  understood  by  Carlyle.  He  had,  when  the  hated 
“Carthage”  (a  term  which  he  seems  to  have  found  some  in¬ 
explicable  enjoyment  in  applying  to  Great  Britain)  was  out  of 
his  mind,  and  sometimes  even  when  it  was  in  it,  real  humour. 
His  Jail  Journal  frequently  shows  something  not  far  from  genius. 
Except  in  that  unlucky  matter  of  the  escape  from  Tasmania, 
where  he  seems  to  have  argued  himself  into  believing  that  the 
above  referred  to  farcical  discharge  of  his  parole  was  a  good  and 
sufficient  release,  he  never  did  anything  dirty.  Vv  e  should,  we 
repeat,  have  hanged  or  shot  him,  if  it  had  fallen  to  our  lot  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  But  we 
should  have  had  considerable  respect  for  him,  and,  if  he  had  not 
been  too  much  on  his  anti-Carthaginian  high  horse  to  accept  the 
hand  of  a  minion  of  tyranny,  we  should  not  at  all  have  minded 
shaking  hands  with  him  before  giving  the  word.  Now  we  cannot 
say  that  of  a  single  living  leader  of  Irish  Nationalism. 

Of  such  a  man,  with  an  eventful  life  to  record,  with  the  Journal 
and  many  letters  to  draw  upon,  it  could  not  be  very  difficult  to 
write  a  good  Life,  and  Mr.  Dillon  has  written,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  good  one.  His  views  are  not  ours ;  but,  unlike  some  persons 
who  make  more  profession  of  liberality,  or  at  least  of  Liberalism, 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  everybody  shall  agree 
with  us.  We  cannot,  indeed,  give  Mr.  Dillon  leave  to  differ  on 
the  question  of  Mitchel’s  Tasmanian  evasion  (in  the  Trench  and 
English  senses  both)  ;  but  elsewhere  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel 
with,  and  the  picture  of  Mitchel  himself  given  is  decidedly  in¬ 
teresting,  though  undoubtedly  a  melancholy  one.  Here  was 
a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability  (his  newspaper  and 
other  rant  gives  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  humour,  vigour, 
and  freshness  displayed  in  the  letters  and  the  saner  parts  oi  the 
Journal)  and  in  many  ways  of  excellent  disposition  and  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  with  no  “  wrongs  ”  of  any  kind,  even  the  most  fanciful, 
to  avenge  (for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  no  Celtic  blood  in 
him),  with  a  free  country  offering  every  career  to  him  freely,  so 
that  he  might  if  he  liked  have  become  a  Wolseley,  a  Cairns,  or 
at  least  a  Croker.  And  this  man,  out  of  pure  wrongheadedness 
and  the  action  of  the  metaphysical  curse  which  broods  over 
Ireland,  advocated  courses  which,  even  putting  their  wickedness 
aside,  could  only  have  reduced  his  country  to  misery,  wrecked 
his  own  career,  became  a  kind  of  Ishmael  (for  he  fared  little 
better  in  America  than  in  Britain),  and  died  having  effected  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  and  having  seen  two  causes  which  he  had  cham¬ 
pioned  with  passion  utterly  lost.  Of  all  the  drunken  helots  of 
recent  political  history,  commend  us  to  John  Mitchel.  No.  greater 
service  could  be  done  to  the  right  side  than  the  writing  of 
his  life. 

Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  advantages  popularly  attri¬ 
buted  to  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  may  be  discovered  in 
Dr.  Ilassencamp’s  History  0 f  Ireland  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Union.  The  author,  as  becomes  his  nation,  and  profession 
(he  is  a  gvmnasium  head-master),  is  laborious,  on  the  whole 
accurate,  and  fairly  well  skilled  in  the  technique  of  his  business. 
We  own  that,  if  he  has  really  studied  the  authorities  lie 
mentions  in  his  note  on  the  massacre  of  1641,  especially  Miss 
Hickson’s  selections  from  the  depositions,  we  cannot  understand 
his  scepticism  as  to  that  massacre,  exaggerated  as  it  may  no 
doubt  have  been  at  the  time.  As  to  questions  of  argument  rather 
than  of  fact  Dr.  Hassencamp  meddles  little;  and  this  is  just  as 
well,  for  almost  his  opening  remark  fails  to  give  us  any  very  exalted 
idea  of  his  historical  judgment.  After  some  disparaging  observa¬ 
tions  (which  he  is  quite  entitled  to  make)  on  the  actual  course  of 
British  rule  in  Ireland,  he  writes:— “And  yet  that,  under  a  poli¬ 
tically  rational  treatment,  the  Irish  would  not  have  opposed 
either  amalgamation  or  the  introduction  of  British  civilization  is 
plainly  evident  from  the  very  slight  resistance  they  offered  at  the 
time  of  their  primary  subjection.”  Now  we  should  confess  that, 
as  historical  critics,  we  should  lay  down  exactly  the  contrary 
proposition.  A  nation  which  makes  a  stout  fight  and  is  fairly 
beaten  may  amalgamate  with  its  conqueror  very  well  when  the 
soreness  is  worn  off.  A  nation  which  simply  takes  it  lying  down 
may  let  itself  be  “civilized”  just  as  anybody  pleases.  But  the 
features  of  the  “  very  slight  resistance  ”  to  Strongbow  and  Henry 
are  exactly  the  features  which  make  a  long  succession  of  diffi- 
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culties  certain.  If  the  Irish  had  not  been  radically  deficient  in 
many,  and  those  the  most  important,  of  political  faculties,  the 
actual  conquest  could  not  have  been  effected  as  it  was.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Ilassencamp  does  not  often  attempt  to  decide  such 
matters,  and  confines  himself,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  to  facts, 
where  he  is  tolerably  safe.  His  book  does  not  supply,  even  in 
part,  that  really  good  history  of  Ireland  which  we  shall  one  day 
read,  no  doubt,  in  the  land  of  the  blue  dahlia  or  on  the  rive  Jidele 
oil  ton  dime  tovjours.  But  it  also  makes  no  addition  to  the 
numerous  bad  ones,  and  itself  deserves  something  more  than  the 
praise  of  being  indifferent  good. 

Dr.  Ball’s  treatise  would  be  said  by  some  writers  to  be  “  twy- 
titled  ” ;  for  on  the  first  page,  as  a  super-heading  to  that  of  the 
chapter,  stands  the  phrase  “  The  Parliament  of  Ireland.”  The 
actual  title,  however,  suits  the  contents  of  the  book  better,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  rather  a  discussion  of  the  powers  and  relations 
of  the  Parliament  to  the  Imperial  system  than  a  mere  history  of 
its  existence  and  action.  We  have  seen  some  slight  cast  upon 
Dr.  Ball,  as  though  he  had  intended  a  Home  llule  plaidoyer 
under  guise  of  a  dispassionate  treatise ;  but  this,  besides  being  a 
very  bad  compliment  to  the  strength  of  the  Unionist  case,  is  not, 
we  think,  at  all  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  some¬ 
what  summary  mention  of  Poynings’s  law  here  rather  inade¬ 
quately  represents  the  bearing  of  that  statute  on  the  question  of 
the  relations  before  and  after — de  facto  and  de  jure — of  the  Irish 
Legislature  and  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  suspect  any  sinister  motive  in  it.  A  more 
valid  objection  against  the  book  would  be  that,  in  the  old  phrase, 
it  “  proves  nothing.”  As  the  author  himself  in  more  than  one 
place  acknowledges,  no  general  principles,  either  of  philosophy  or 
law,  are  applicable  to  the  case ;  while  the  variation  of  actual 
status  has  been  so  great  that  a  precedent  may  be  pleaded  for 
almost  any  relation.  At  the  same  time  an  historical  discussion  of 
the  facts,  well  informed  and  tolerably  unbiassed  (we  could  not 
acquit  Dr.  Ball  entirely  in  this  respect,  but  he  might  be  worse), 
is  not  valueless.  We  should  ourselves  say  that  the  upshot  was 
very  much  this : — Subordinate,  equal,  or  united  to  another,  the 
Irish  Legislature,  or  part  of  a  Legislature,  has,  with  remarkable 
continuity,  proved  to  be  utterly  unequal  to  its  business,  even  as 
understood  by  itself. 

Mr.  Daly  ends  his  preface  by  an  assurance  that  he  is  not 
desirous  of  “  inflaming  the  minds  of  any  ”  by  his  redaction  of  the 
late  Dr.  Madden’s  materials,  whereof  he  says  with  a  cheerful 
confidence  which  the  original  author  might  not  have  relished  that 
“  the  silk  purse  from  the  well-known  bristly  material  is  mild  in 
comparison.”  A  slightly  different  light  may,  however,  be  cast, 
not  of  course  on  his  intentions,  but  on  his  performance,  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  introduction.  This  informs  us  that 
“The  day  has  at  last  dawned,  and  the  great  clock  of  Time  has 
chimed  the  quarter  previous  to  the  hour  when  the  large  heart 
of  the  English  nation  will  be  roused  to  concede  rights  long 
claimed  by  the  Irish  people,  but  hitherto  denied  by  profligate 
and  interested  rulers.”  An  anxiety  to  avoid  “  inflammation  ” 
would,  moreover,  hardly  have  suggested  the  insertion  of  plates 
exhibiting  floggings,  shooting  of  children,  &c.,  from  caricatures  of 
the  time,  or  remarks  such  as  that  “  Lord  Norbury  for  thirty  years 
performed  the  triple  role  of  bully,  butcher,  and  buffoon. ”  We 
do  not  find  much  that  is  new  in  this  well-printed  volume,  which 
contains  sketches  of  that  talkative  young  firebrand,  Robert 
Emmett;  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  most  weak-minded 
of  well-intentioned  persons  ;  of  the  traitors  Wolfe  Tone  and 
Teeling ;  of  that  economical  patriot,  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  who 
drove  ingenious  bargains  with  the  persons  who  had  risked  their 
lives  and  lost  their  property  and  liberty  to  save  his  by  himself 
no  doubt  justly  valued  life,  and  of  other  heroes  of  ’98.'  But  the 
more  that  is  known  about  these  worthies  the  better,  in  whatever 
spirit  it  is  related. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  has  reprinted  in  a  small  volume  the  article 
on  the  Land  System  of  Ireland  which  he  contributed  recently  to 
the  English  Historical  Jleview.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  Act  of  1881,  even  if  left  alone,  could  ever  have  resulted,  except 
by  the  gradual  triumph  of  the  natural  law  over  it,  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement ;  but  we  agree  very  heartily  with  his  con¬ 
tention  that  such  a  settlement  is  impossible  if  the  Act  is  to  be 
perpetually  tinkered. 

We  cannot  particularize  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
which  the  I.  L.  P.  U.  has  republished  in  a  stout  volume.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  their  original  selection  showed  judgment  and 
care,  and  that  the  volume  will  be  found  a  storehouse  of  fact  and 
argument  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Connell’s  little  book  on  the  history  of  the  Union  is  brief, 
but  sound  on  a  subject  on  which  the  most  astonishing  folly  and 
falsehood  is  now  commonly  talked.  It  may  be  well  recommended. 

Mr.  Halliday  Sparling  would  probably  not  pretend  to  impar¬ 
tiality  in  the  tone  of  his  introduction  and  notes  to  his  Irish 
Minstrelsy ;  but  in  the  actual  collection  he  has  drawn  on  both 
sides,  though  we  do  not  notice  any  words  to  the  tune  of  “Crop¬ 
pies  Lie  Down.”  In  purely  literary  matter  the  exclusion  of 
Moore  for  being  a  “  musical  box  ”  would  have,  if  it  had  any 
reason  at  all,  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  much  that  is  simply 
imitated,  from  Moore.  But,  though  little  can  be  said  for  Mr. 
Sparling  s  criticism  or  his  politics,  the  book  is  full  and  interesting. 
The  morbid  and  hectic,  but  really  poetical,  vein  of  Mangan,  the 
pinchbeck  of  Davis,  the  good  Irish  metal  of  Banim,  Griffin, 
and  Lover,  the  little  tin  pipes  and  whistles  of  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  followed  “  Young  Ireland,”  and  the 


noble  old  sterling  of  “  Garryowen,”  “  The  Deserter,”  the  “  Groves 
of  Blarney,”  and  other  things,  make  a  sufficiently  interesting1 
museum  of  sufficiently  attractive  material. 

The  title  of  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Young  Ireland,  and  an 
enthusiastic  reference  to  the  “  clarion  ”  ( lege  “  tin  trumpet  ”)  of 
Thomas  Davis  need  not  too  much  startle  the  timid  Saxon. 
Except  one  or  two  inanities  of  Mr.  John  Todhunter’s,  and  a 
harmless  effort  from  a  young  lady  who  probably  cherishes  a  lock 
of  “Speranza’s”  hair,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  has  even  a 
smatch  of  sedition,  and  there  is  some  very  fair  verse  in  the  florid 
Hibernian  fashion,  after  which  the  Harp  of  Erin  (may  it  have  no 
worse  occupation  !)  is  very  welcome  to  discourse  its  not  unsweet 
music. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Graves’s  Blarney  Ballads,  “The  Groves  of 
Hawarden,”  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Bevieiv,  and  our  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  it.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  book 
are  of  not  dissimilar  character,  and  all  of  them  of  similar  aim. 
The  only  fault  that  any  one  can  find  with  the  book  is  that  the 
exposure  of  the  Gladstonian-Pamellite  party  is,  if  anything,  too 
good-humoured.  A  Swift,  not  a  Moore,  may  be  thought  to  be 
required.  To  this  it  can  only  be  replied  that  it  is  well  in  such  a 
case  to  “  let  everything  go  in,”  the  lightest  parody  as  well  as  the 
heaviest  and  most  smashing  satire  of  the  “  Legion  Club  ”  style. 
Mr.  Graves  is  a  dashing  and  skilful  light  horseman,  and  his 
razzias,  if  not  destructive  to  the  enemy,  are  encouraging  to  his 
own  side. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.* 

THE  topographical  writer  of  the  present  day  must  go  into  the 
very  beginnings  of  things,  like  the  mediaeval  chronicler  who 
always  started  with  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Scott’s  book  on  Berwick 
is  much  too  large  as  it  is ;  but  he  regrets  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  “  treat  of  the  different  races  that  peopled  this  district, 
and  of  their  struggles  for  empire  one  over  another  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.”  He  would  like  to  have 
“  entered  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  the  different  govern¬ 
ing  powers  that  successively  held  sway”  in  the  district,  and  he 
develops  this  idea  in  half  a  page  of  historical  summary.  But  he 
has  been  restrained  partly  by  want  of  space,  and  partly  by  another 
reason  which  certainly  seems  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  enough 
not  only  to  justify  him  for  leaving  out  the  passage,  but  for 
leaving  out  all  mention  of  it  in  his  preface.  He  confesses  “  that 
Berwick  itself  is  never  once  mentioned  in  these  early  times.”  We 
are  thus  providentially  spared  a  chapter  on  what  neither  Mr.  Scott 
nor  anybody  else  knows  anything  about.  To  most  of  us  “  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed”  is  a  kind  of  geographical  bat,  hovering  between 
England  and  Scotland  and  belonging  to  neither.  Some  such 
central  idea  should  have  been  the  text  of  Mr.  Scott’s  book,  the 
string  upon  which  all  his  historical  erudition  might  have  been 
hung.  But  Mr.  Scott  leaves  his  reader  to  pick  out  this  central 
fact  whenever  he  can  get  at  it,  and  never  gives  it  the  prominence 
or  distinctness  which  it  ought  to  have.  For  centuries  royal  pro¬ 
clamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament  spoke  of  England,  Scotland, . 
Ireland,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  and,  though  it  is  now  only  a 
town  in  the  Northern  Parliamentary  division  of  Northumberland, 
its  independent  condition  for  so  long  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
fact  in  its  history.  But  Mr.  Scott,  though,  of  course,  he  does  not 
ignore  this  point,  appears  to  us  to  neglect  it;  just  as  we  find  that 
the  most  interesting  point  in  the  history  'of  London  and  its- 

suburbs— the  subjection  of  Middlesex  to  the  neighbouring  city _ 

a  subjection  now,  it  is  supposed,  about  to  terminate — is  scarcely 
even  mentioned  by  most  London  historians.  The  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  lias  been  to  obliterate  local  distinctions.  We 
no  longer  meet  with  Oxfordshire  parishes  in  Buckinghamshire, 
nor  with  outlying  districts  of  Durham  dotted  along  the  North¬ 
umberland  coast ;  and,  though  Mr.  Scott  only  incidentally  tells 
us  so,  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  now  as  much  a  part  of 
Northumberland  as  Newcastle  itself. 

The  anomalous  position  of  Berwick  was  caused,  of  course,  by 
its  situation  on  the  Scottish  border.  It  was  founded,  undoubtedly, 
bv  the  Scots ;  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Scottish  county 
which  still  bears  its  name.  After  repeatedly  changing  hands, 
when  the  battle  of  Ilalidon  Hill  avenged  Bannockburn,  Berwick 
became  English.  From  1333  it  figures  largely  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  Ill.  with  the  Scots,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  with 
ships.  Under  Richard  II.  it  was  retaken  for  a  time  by  Scotland  • 
and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  held  it  against  Henry  iv! 
Henry  VI.  surrendered  it  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  twenty-one' 
years  elapsed  before  another  Earl  of  Northumberland  took  it  from 
James  III.  After  this  it  was  never  restored  to  Scotland,  though 
it  was  the  subject  of  constant  negotiations,  treaties,  raids,  and 
surprises,  and  it  was  “  garrisoned  by  the  Scots  during  the  time 
that  their  army  was  in  England  aiding  the  Parliamentary  Forces 
against  the  Royalists.”  It  figures  but  slightly  in  the  ’15,  when 
some  houses  were  pulled  down  to  clear  the  fortifications,  and  in  the 
’45  when  Cope  took  refuge  behind  them  after  Preston  Pans.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  history  of  Berwick  is  practically  a  blank,  the- 
latest  event  in  it  being  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
1885.  “On  the  passing  of  the  last  Reform  Bill,  its  population 
was  under  the  number  requisite  for  even  one  member;  so- 
Berwick,  which  had  sent  members  to  the  English  Parliament 
for  nearly  three  hundred  and  sLxty  years,  was  at  once  stripped 

*  Berwich-vpon-  Tweed ;  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Guild.  By  John 
Scott.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1888. 
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of  its  separate  influence,  and  merged  into  the  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  Division  of  the  County  of  Northumberland.” 

The  municipal  history  of  Berwick  is  interesting,  and  Mr.  Scott 
■details  it  carefully.  The  town  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Coxirt  of  Four  [Burghs,  of  which  [Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and 
Stirling  were  the  others.  The  early  burghers  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  Flemings  long  dwelt  apart 
as  a  separate  guild.  The  code  of  the  Four  Burghs  was  a  law  to 
all  the  towns  in  Scotland.  The  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  meeting  of  their  delegates  once  a  year  at  Haddington, 
and  this  assize  was  known  as  “  the  Chamberlain  Air.”  The  word 
“  air  ”  has  probably  here  the  force  of  “  eyre  ”  in  Southern  England, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  “  iter.”  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  local  custodians  of  records  that  when  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  applied  to  the  town  clerk  as  to  the  Berwick  copy 
of  the  Four  Burghs  law,  that  functionary  answered,  “  That  no 
such  laws  were  here,  nor  ever  had  been.”  A  late  Sherifl  of 
London  told  a  Royal  Commission  that  he  had  no  idea  why  he 
was  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  except  because  London  is  in  Middlesex  ! 
The  town  clerk  of  Berwick  had  the  laws  beautifully  written  out 
in  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  \III.  in  his  possession;  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  print  an  inaccurate  version  taken 
from  a  French  authority.  Berwick  continued  to  be  governed 
by  them,  strictly  speaking,  till  1835  ;  hut  the  charter  of  James  I. 
in  1603  modified  some  enactments.  The  government  of  the  town 
was  always  largely  controlled  by  military  considerations.  The 
governor  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  town  were  one  and  the  same, 
but  took  counsel  with  the  mayor  and  burgesses  for  the  safety  of 
the  place.  If  Mr.  Scott  could  have  boiled  down  his  great  quarto 
into  a  handy  octavo,  we  might  have  been  able  to  say  more  in  its 
praise. 


MARZIALS’S  LIFE  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.* 

IT  is  obvious  that  any  Life  of  Victor  Hugo,  compiled  from 
existing  published  materials,  must  be  ephemeral  in  its  nature, 
however  carefully  and  sympathetically  written.  For  the  present, 
however,  Mr.  Marzials’s  volume  presents  to  us,  in  a  more  handy 
form  than  any  other  English  or  even  French  handbook  gives,  the 
summary  of  what,  up  to  the  moment  in  which  we  write,  is  known 
or  conjectured  about  the  life  of  the  great  poet.  Mr.  Marzials 
seems  to  have  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  gossipy,  and  often 
over-picturesque,  collections  of  memoirs  which  have  appeared  in 
France.  He  expresses  his  obligations  to  Mme.  Hugo’s  Victor 
Hugo  raconte  par  un  Temoin  de  sa  Vie,  and  to  M.  Bird’s  book. 
He  does  not  mention  in  his  prefatory  note  M.  Asseline  s  Victor 
Hugo  intime,  but  he  quotes  frequently  from  this  charming  volume, 
and  is  evidently  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  value.  TV  e  may  say 
at  once  that  the  principal  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with 
Mr.  Marzials  is  a  certain  lack  of  skill  in  adjusting  the  parts  of 
bis  work.  The  mass  of  material  before  him  was  very  large,  and, 
in  fact,  scarcely  manageable  within  so  small  a  compass.  At  all 
points  it  offered  fascinating  matter  for  discussion,  striking  facts 
for  chronicling,  and  bewitching  pictures  for  the  art  of  the 
biographer  to  linger  over.  There  are  places  where  Mr.  Marzials 
has  loitered  on  foot,  and  then  there  are  broad  tracts  of  equal 
importance,  which  he  has  traversed  in  an  express  train.  hen 
we  are  exactly  half  through  the  book  we  are  preparing  to  deal 
with  Notre-Dame  de  Paris.  Some  delightful  books  lie  behind 
•us,  no  doubt,  but  the  vast  body  of  literature  that  still  lies  before 
ns  immensely  preponderates  in  importance.  Hence  the  contour 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  life,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Marzials,  has  an  un¬ 
deniable  air  of  sketchiness  and  slightness. 

We  suppose  that  the  real  reason  of  this  inequality  in  [Mr. 
Marzials’s  book  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  works  on  which  he 
was  obliged  to  found  it.  The  best  biography  of  the  poet  existing 
is,  without  question,  the  Victor  Hugo  avant  1830  ol  M.  Edmond 
BirA  As  long  as  we  remain  under  the  guidance  of  this  accurate 
and  scrupulous  surveyor,  we  are  tolerably  confident  ol  the 
correctness  of  the  route.  After  1830  we  are  left  to  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  who  bewilder  us  by 
their  clamour  and  the  abundance  of  their  testimony.  TV  e  fancy 
that  one  main  reason  why  the  early  part  of  Hugo  s  career  is  treated 
in  the  volume  before  us  at  such  disproportionate  length  is  that  [Mr. 
Marzials  was  loth  to  say  farewell  to  the  invaluable  M.  Bird.  Even 
with  the  aid  of  this  guide,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  that 
we  hold  the  real  truth  under  Hugo’s  gasconading  rhetoric.  Who 
shall  ever  say  how  much  is  true  of  the  wonderful  story  of  General 
Lahorie  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  garden  of  the  Feuillantines  ? 
If  the  past  could  be  rolled  before  us  like  a  scroll,  and  we  could 
be  present  at  those  conversations  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ruined 
chapel  in  1810,  should  we  or  should  we  not  he  privileged  to  hear 
the  godfather,  between  two  pages  of  Tacitus,  lighting,  as  Mr. 
Marzials  puts  it,  “  the  bright  pure  flame  of  democratic  repub¬ 
licanism  ”  in  the  bosom  of  the  infant  Victor  ?  TV  e  are  very  much 
afraid  that  we  should  not.  This  is,  however,  only  one  out  of  a 
myriad  examples  of  the  awkward  traps  set  by  a  great  man,  who 
cannot  speak  the  exact  truth,  for  the  feet  ol  a  conscientious 

biographer.  _  _  .  . 

The  most  difficult  questions  which  arise  in  a  consideration  of 
the  life  of  Victor  Hugo  are  those  which  depend  upon  the  sudden 
alteration  of  his  convictions  upon  points  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.  It  would  be,  for  instance,  of  immense  literary  interest 
to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  his  marvellous  poetical 

*  Life  of  Victor  Hugo.  By  Frank  E.  Marzials.  London :  Walter 
Scott. 


genius  became  converted  from  classicism  to  romanticism.  But 
there  is  really  no  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  character  upon 
which  to  form  any  theory  of  the  causes  of  this  conversion. 
During  his  boyhood  at  the  Pension  Decotte  he  wrote  an 
amazing  quantity  of  verse,  in  every  form,  upon  every  subject, 
but  all  of  it,  as  we  gather  from  Mme.  Hugo’s  account,  strictly 
conventional  in  style.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  his  copy-book  the 
characteristic  phrase,  “I  will  be  Chateaubriand  or  nothing.”  But, 
like  so  many  of  his  prophecies,  this  prediction  was  not  fulfilled ; 
he  certainly  was  not  nothing,  but  no  less  certainly  he  was  not 
Chateaubriand.  The  ode  in  1817,  “  On  the  Pleasures  of  Study,” 
was  just  the  sort  of  ode  that  good  bards  had  written  for  half  a 
century  past ;  it  showed  no  relationship  with  AndrS  Chenier. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  the  critical  part  of  the  Conservateur 
Litteraire  shows  no  recognition,  in  1819,  of  the  claims  of  the 
new  poetry.  “  We  have  never  understood,”  says  Hugo  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  that  interesting  journal,  “the  distinction  which 
people  seek  to  establish  between  the  classic  style  and  the  romantic 
style.”  Three  years  later,  in  the  Odes  et  Poesies  Diver ses,  a 
volume  to  which  Mr.  Marzials  devotes  a  page  of  excellent 
criticism,  there  is  the  same  indifference  to  all  hut  those  forms 
and  that  spirit  which  far  smaller  minds  than  his  had  already 
found  to  be  obsolete.  In  1822  we  find  Victor  Hugo,  like  an 
older  poet  with  whom  he  has  some  affinities,  Dryden,  hesitating 
to  separate  himself  from  the  old  school  of  thought  until  the 
new  has  created  for  itself  a  position  of  some  respectability. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  his  mother  died,  having  read  an 
immense  amount  of  her  son’s  verses,  and  not  a  line  by  which  we 
should  recognize  his  manner  to-day.  In  the  prose  of  La  Muse 
Franqaise  in  1823,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Nouvelles  Odes 
of  1824,  the  condition  of  things  is  still  the  same.  The  latter 
deplores  a  defection  from  the  camp  which  rallies  round  the 
great  name  of  Boileau,  and  records  a  vow  that  among  those 
faithless  to  Racine  Victor  Hugo  will  at  least  be  faithful.  He  is 
entirely  classical  still  in  July  1824  ;  he  is  rampantly  romantic  in 
October  1826.  What  had  occurred  in  the  meanwhile  to  produce 
this  tremendous  change  ?  How  is  it  that  we  find  the  young 
captain  of  the  beleaguered  castle  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
general  who  is  leading  on  the  intrepid  attack?  The  transforma¬ 
tion  is  bewildering,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  any  biographer  for 
an  explanation,  or  even  for  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  change. 

Not  less  unexpected,  not  less  bewildering,  is  the  political 
transformation  scene.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  January 
1849  Victor  Hugo  voted  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  he  supported  Napoleon’s  candidature  lor  the 
Presidency,  and  that  he  opposed  the  Radical  party  in  a  spirit 
and  actuated  by  principles  which  were  strictly  Conservative. 
He  says  himself — feeling  that  some  explanation  was  necessary 
— that  in  June  1849  the  indelible  lightning-flash  entered  into 
his  soul.  But  why  it  entered  just  then,  why  so  original  and 
thoughtful  a  man  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  not  immature  age  of 
forty-seven  without  receiving  the  consecration  of  the  lightning- 
flash,  we  do  not  perceive,  although  he  tries  to  expound  it  to  us  in 
many  sentences  full  of  poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  familiar  Janus 
kind.  All  Victor  Hugo’s  fragments  of  autobiography  are  apt  to 
look  forward  as  well  as  backward,  and  this  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  really  did  happen  at  any  given  moment 
within  or  around  him. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  before  us  is  that  which 
describes  the  flight  to  Brussels  in  December  1849,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  exile  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Mr.  Marzials  shows  tact 
in  dealing  with  the  episode  of  the  newspaper  called  L' Homme, 
and  its  insulting  letter  to  the  Queen.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
tiresome,  the  most  unreasonable  events  in  the  life  of  V  ictor  Hugo, 
and  marks  a  point  at  which  any  one,  especially  an  Englishman, 
who  is  not  blindly  under  the  poet’s  sway,  is  ready  to  throw  the 
history  of  his  life  away  with  an  explosion  of  naughty  language. 
Mr.  Marzials,  however,  gets  us  safely  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Guernsey,  and  when  once  we  have  settled  in  Hauteville  House 
the  great  poet  easily  wins  back  our  sympathy  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  life,  the  nobility  of  his  labours,  and  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
attitude.  Mr.  Marzials,  who  is  commonly  very  sparing  of  pictur¬ 
esque  detail,  delays  for  half  a  page  that  he  may  give  us  a  vignette 
of  the  view  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Guernsey  study,  which  we  may 
quote  as  a  close : — 

Through  all  the  glass  sides  of  the  place,  wherever  one  looks,  there  is  a 
very  festival  of  nature’s  beautv.  To  the  right  is  the  green  slope  of  the 
hill,  gardens  and  trees,  and  a  fort.  Beyond  lies  the  great  encircling  sea, 
with  the  long  straight  spine  of  Sark  on  the  horizon.  Nearer  in  are  the 
twin  islands  of  Jcthou  and  Herm,  and,  dotted  here  and  there,  rocks  round 
which  the  white  foam  chafes  almost  constantly.  Back  towards  the  shore 
again,  Castle  Cornet  stands  on  its  rock  below  us — and  there  is  the  port  and 
the  shipping,  and  the  long,  low  line  of  the  coast  trending  out  at  St.  Sampson  ; 
and  back  again,  further  along  the  left,  the  town  rising  against  the  hill, 
and  the  red-roofed  houses  jostling  one  another  at  our  feet.  Well  had  this 

eagle  spirit  chosen  his  eyrie.  One  likes  to  think  of  him  watching  the 
changes  of  light  and  shadow  that  play  over  this  superb  expanse  of  land 
and  sea,  and  seem  to  give  it  almost  a  voice. 


TURKEY.* 

rnnis  hook  is  largely  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches.  Mr. 
X  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  its  ostensible  author,  acknowledges  in 
his  preface  that  he  owes  three  chapters,  and  some  more  besides, 

*  The  Story  of  the  Nations— Turkey.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  assisted 
by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  and  Arthur  Gilman.  London :  Fisher  Unwin.  1888. 
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to  Mr.  Gibb,  ancl  an  unknown  quantity  of  matter  on  “  a  part  of 
tbe  subject  less  familiar  to  Mr.  Gibb  and  myself”  to  Mr.  Gilman, 
the  universal  genius  of  the  series.  Besides  these  contributions 
he  has  made  many  and  long  cuttings  from  Gibbon,  Finlay, 
Knolles — “old  Kuolles,”  as  he  always  endearingly  calls  him — 
Creasy,  and  the  English  translation  of  Schinner’s  Two  Sieges  of 
Vienna,  and  has  used  his  scissors  to  such  good  purpose  that  in 
one  chapter  of  twenty-six  pages  thirteen  have  been  cut  bodily 
out  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Indeed,  his  passion  for  reproduction 
is  so  strong  that  when  he  levies  a  contribution  from  Lord 
Berners’s  translation  of  Froissart,  he  thinks  fit  to  print  it  in  black- 
letter  type.  A  book  made  up  in  this  fashion  is  necessarily  ill 
proportioned,  and,  while  Mr.  Lane-Poole,  or  rather  one  of  his 
contributors,  devotes  thirty-two  pages,  seven  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Knolles,  to  a  minute  description  of  the  Sultan’s 
household  as  it  was  before  the  reforms  effected  by  Mahmud, 
Eugene’s  victory  at  Peterwardein  is  not  even  mentioned,  and 
the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  is  disposed  of  in  a  line  or  two,  in 
which  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  the  Morea  and  Cerigo,  while  the  Peace  of  SzistovtS, 
which  closed  the  long  struggle  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
is  left  out  altogether.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  tells  us  that  what  he 
has  “attempted  is  to  draw  the  main  outlines  of  Turkish  his¬ 
tory  in  bold  strokes.”  This  is  exactly  what  he  has  failed  to 
do.  He  gives  a  whole  chapter  to  a  verbose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  treated  at  such  length,  an  in¬ 
complete,  record  of  the  captivity  of  Djem,  the  unlucky  brother 
of  Bayezid  II. ;  while  he  sometimes  omits,  and  often  passes 
far  too  lightly  over,  several  of  the  most  important  steps  both 
in  the  growth  and  in  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  in 
Europe.  An  instance  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  deals  with  his  subject  occurs  in  his  notice  of  the  wars  of 
Murad  I.  Speaking  of  the  Sultan’s  conquests  in  the  Greek 
Empire,  he  says  “  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople  (1361)  suc¬ 
cumbed  immediately  upon  the  onslaught  of  Murad,”  and  in 
the  next  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  “  first  encounter,”  in 
13641  between  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians  and  other  Slavonic 
peoples,  “  who  were  made  of  different  stuff  from  the  emasculate 
Greeks.”  Now  Philippopolis  was  taken  in  1363,  two  years  after 
the  taking  of  Adrianople,  and  was  at  that  time  a  Bulgarian  city. 
None  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turkish  invasion  are  brought 
out  with  sufficient  distinctness.  It  is  quite  possible  to  read  the 
book  without  in  any  degree  grasping  how  constantly  the  invaded 
countries  were  first  reduced  to  tributary  States,  and  made  to 
furnish  help  against  other  Christian  lands,  before  thev  were  com¬ 
pletely  annexed,  or  how  large  a  part  heresy  and  persecution  bore 
in  forwarding  the  success  of  the  invaders.  The  history  of  the 
present  century  is  given  so  hurriedly  that  the  revolt  of  Servia 
under  Milosch,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  by 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  are  entirely  forgotten. 


CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  &c.,  1 534-5  AND  1536.* 


“  lYf  Y  object,”  writes  Mr.  Friedmann,  at  the  end  of  his  elabo- 
_  rate  work  on  Anne  Boleyn,  “  has  been  to  show  that  very 

little  is  known  of  the  events  of  those  times  ”  ;  and,  after  absorb¬ 
ing  the  materials  presented  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s 
Calendar,  a  queasy  stomach  might  almost  be  excused  for  suo  o-est- 
ing  that  the  less  known  the  better.  The  year  1536  is  perhaps 
most  generally  remembered  in  our  history  as  that  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  a  transaction  which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  has,  together  with  the  whole  subject  of 
which  it  forms  part,  recently  undergone,  or  is  now  unde'ro-oino-, 
much  fresh  investigation.  The  evidence  on  this  head  which 
Mr.  Gairdner  puts  before  his  readers  is,  of  course,  invaluable, 
although,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  is  impossible  without  sickenino- 
to  go  through  the  abstract  of  the  “  clean  book  ”  which  Master 
William  Blithmanne  made  of  the  “comperts”  (information)  col¬ 
lected  by  Cromwell's  visitors  in  the  province  of  York.  Le°fi  and 
Layton  knew  what  expedition  meant.  The  monasteries  of  the 
south  of  England  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  visited 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1 535,  and  the  see  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  had  probably  been  absolved  in  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  On  the  Iith  of  January  the  visitors  were  at  York 
admonishing  Wolsey’s  successor  to  uphold  the  King’s  preroga¬ 
tive  and  subjecting  liis  own  privileges  to  a  strict  inquiry,  report¬ 
ing  the  Dean  unwilling  to  resign  his  office  except  for  an  actual 
and  unmistakable  equivalent,  and  pouring  into  Cromwell’s  will¬ 
ing  ear  a  promise  of  fat  pollutions,  duly  catalogued,  to  follow. 
Further  on,  on  pp.  137-143  of  this  Calendar,  may  be  read  in  brief 
their  Compendium  compertorum,  a  schedule  of  northern  monas¬ 
teries,  with  information  concerning  them  arranged  more  or  less 
under  the  heads  of  founders’  names,  local  superstitions,  statistics 
of  gross  and  unnatural  crimes,  rents  and  debts.  Since  this 
Deport  on  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  the  province  of  York  deals 
with  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  monastic  institutions" 
and  since  the  entries  are  certainly  wanting  neither  in  precision 
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nor  in  minuteness,  the  Commissioners,  who  had  finished  their 
work  by  the  end  of  February,  cannot  be  said  to  have  allowed 
much  grass  to  grow  beneath  their  feet.  The  question  is,  of 
course,  to  what  extent  the  information  thus  gathered,  and  not 
likely  to  have  been  in  most  cases  very  eagerly  proffered,  is  to  be 
trusted.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  Mr.  Gairdner’s  opinion 
that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  results  of  their  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  King,  the  methods  pursued  by  the  visitors  were 
probably  those  to  which  the  monasteries  were  already  accus¬ 
tomed  ;  for,  as  has  been  urged,  the  religious  sanction  of  episcopal 
visitation  wag  wanting.  After  all,  however,  what  Mr.  Gairdner 
says  comes  to  much  the  same  thing ;  for  he  points  out  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  suppose  that  abbots  and  convents  generally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authority  imposed  on  them  by  virtue  of  the  royal 
supremacy  which  they  had  acknowledged,  when  they  were  aware 
that  it  was  being  exercised  with  a  view  to  their  own  destruction. 
Accordingly  many  of  the  great  houses  refused  to  answer ;  “  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  monks  in  many  cases  refused  even  to 
exculpate  themselves  before  men  for  whose  characters  and  com¬ 
missions  they  had  very  little  respect.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
and  at  the  neighbouring  Ickworth,  as  another  compendium 
compertorum  in  this  volume  reports,  there  were  suspicions  of 
“  confederacy  ” ;  in  the  former,  “  though  no  monks  are  more 
notorious  for  licentious  living,  yet  there  never  was  less  con¬ 
fessed”;  in  the  latter,  not  a  word  was  to  be  extracted  out 
ot  the  eighteen  inmates.  When  the  Act  against  the  lesser 
monasteries  had  been  passed,  other  Commissions,  consisting  of' 
leading  men  in  the  several  counties,  were  sent  out  to  make  a 
fresh  survey  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  these  Commissions  reported 
far  more  favourably,  at  least  in  several  instances,  than  Cromwell’s 
original  visitors,  in  some  cases  directly  contradicting  their 
compertes.  Into  the  general  question,  which  a  review  of  these 
facts  cannot  fail  to  call  up,  we  cannot  take  this  occasion  of 
entering.  Canon  Creighton,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  points  out  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  quote 
Latimer  as  saying  that  when  the  “  Black  Book  ”  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  was  first  read  in  Parliament  there  arose  a  cry  “  Down  with 
them !  ”  Latimer  certainly  does  not  go  as  far  as  Mr.  J.  It.  Green, 
who,  with  unfailing  picturesqueness,  makes  this  cry  “  break 
from  the  Commons  as  the  Report  was  read  ”  ;  nor  even  as  far  as 
Mr.  Gairdner,  who  implies  that  such  a  cry  was  actually  raised 
on  the  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gairdner,  like  Latimer, 
suggests  that  the  Black  Book  was  hurried  on  in  order  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  Parliament,  as  Blue-books  are  often  kept  back 
with  the  purpose  of  cooling  its  ardour ;  and,  for  our  part,  we 
should  continue  to  think  the  policy  of  Henry  shameless,  even  had 
it  been,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Froude,  “in  this  great 
matter  deliberately  sanctioned  by  Parliament.” 

The  recollection  of  the  well-known  chapter  in  which  this  phrase 
occurs  brings  us  a  different  division  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  volume, 
and  of  the  admirable  introduction  by  which  it  is  prefaced ;  but 
one  containing  “  revelations  ”  almost  as  repulsive  of  their  kind 
as  the  registered  enormities  which  King  Henry’s  lay  lieges  were 
so  virtuously  eager  to  eradicate.  The  volume  of  Spanish  papers 
for  the  years  I534~5>  edited  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,. 
serves  as  a  convenient  introduction  to  some  of  the  transactions 
of  Henry  YIII.’s  foreign  policy  in  the  year  1536,  with  which, 
his  domestic  difficulties  were  so  inseparably  mixed  up.  On 
March  23,  1534,  the  Papal  sentence  in  the  matter  of  the 
King’s  divorce  was  at  last  pronounced  by  Clement  VII.,  and  the 
Emperor  entrusted  with  its  execution;  but  in  October  1535,  just 
a  year  after  Paul  III.  had  succeeded  Clement  in  the  papal  chair, 
and  three  months  after  the  first  victims  of  the  Supremacy  Act,, 
illustrious  and  humble,  had  suffered  in  London,  the  letters  execu¬ 
tory  still  awaited  the  Pope’s  seal.  We  must,  by  the  way,  take 
leave  to  observe  that  M.  de  Gayangos’  summary  of  these  events 
in  his  introduction  is  a  very  striking  example  of  l' art  d'obscurcir 
les  dates.  After  stating  that  Paul  succeeded  Clement  in  October 
1534,  he  observes  that  it  was  not  “  till  after  the  proclamation  of 
Henry’s  supremacy  over  the  Church  in  England  in  June  1534” 
(the  Act  of  Supremacy  passed  in  that  year,  the  King’s  pro¬ 
clamations  on  the  subject  were  in  January  and  June  1535)  and 
“  after  the  execution  of  More  on  the  6th  of  July  ”  (but  this  was 
in  1 535)>  and  “one  month  after  that  of  Fisher”  (June  22,  1535), 
that  Pope  Paul  appointed  a  Commission  of  Cardinals  to  draft  the 
executory  letters.  Some  of  these  post  hoes  were  no  doubt 
propter  hoes ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  nearest  date  of  the  actual 

making-out  of  the  letters  which  we  can  find  in  this  volume _ 

namely,  the  beginning  of  August  1535.  But  M.  de  Gayangos’ 
notions  of  an  introduction  are  peculiar ;  on  p.  iv.  he  speaks  of 
“  M.  de  Nassau,”  but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  till  p.  xi.  to  explain 
the  identity  of  this  personage  in  a  note,  into  which  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  crowding  a  variety  of  slips.  “Nassau”  was  not 
the  nephew,  but  the  brother-in-law  of  Philibert  of  Chalons,  who 
died  only  eight  years  before  himself.  Why,  by  the  way,  should 
his  father,  who  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life  assumed  the 
very  Teutonic  title  of  Count  of  Katzcnellenbogen,  be  called 
‘Jean  de  Nassau,”  as  if  he  had  been  a  French  nobleman?  The 
name  of  his  first  wife,  here  called  “Louise  de  Savoie,”  seems, 
according  to  trustworthy  tables,  to  have  been  Francisca.  Instead 
01  any  serious  attempt  in  some  measure  to  guide  us  through  the 
mazes  of  the  correspondence  translated  in  this  volume,  we  have 
in  this  introduction  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  diplomatists  concerned  in  it,  of  which  about  the 
most  novel  refers  to  Granvelle’s  odd  signature  of  Perrenin 
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(instead  of  Perrenot),  of  which  “rather  depreciative  nickname,” 
the  editor  is  unable  to  explain  the  occurrence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eminent  minister’s  letters. 

AVhen  Paul  III.,  as  to  the  ruling-  motives  of  whose  policy,  though 
it  was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  nobler  ideas,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  agree  with  M.  de  Gayangos,  at  last  submitted  the  long- 
delayed  documents  in  draft  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Count 
of  Cifuentes,  the  latter  took  exception  to  certain  clauses  and 
words  as  in  his  opinion  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  Queen 
Katharine  and  her  daughter,  and  to  the  pre-eminence  ot  the 
Emperor.  From  the  brief  statement  of  these  objections  on  a 
later  page  of  this  volume,  it  is  difficult  to  gather  more  than  that 
they  were  essentially  of  a  formal  nature — a  conclusion  which 
agrees  with  other  evidence  showing  that  the  Emperor  was  now 
by  no  means  in  a  hurry  to  use  the  powers  which  Cifuentes  had, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  so  long  and  so  consistently  pre¬ 
tended  to  demand.  Charles  V.  was  in  truth  now  speculating 
on  the  English  alliance  in  the  war  which  he  was  to  commence 
by  the  invasion  of  Provence  in  the  following  year  (1536),  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  ambassadors  prevented 
the  Queen’s  proctors  at  Home  from  taking  out  the  letters  in  his 
despite.  Thus,  though  the  bull  of  deprivation  was  not  actually 
issued  till  three  years  later  (December  1538),  it  was  actually 
hanging  over  King  Henry’s  head,  when  in  December  1 535  an 
event  became  more  or  less  probable,  by  which,  as  with  his  usual 
freedom  from  affectation,  he  was  equally  quick  to  see  and  to  say, 
all  diplomatic  difficulties  between  himself  and  the  Emperor 
would  speedily  be  ended.  Early  in  the  month  Queen  Katharine 
fell  ill ;  and  about  Christmas  she  became  so  much  worse  that  she 
sent  for  Chapuys,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  to  whose  pen  students 
of  English  history  are  so  largely  indebted.  After  obtaining  the 
necessary  leave  from  the  King  he  set  out  for  Kimbolton  Castle, 
receiving  before  he  started  a  pleasant  message  from  Henry,  to  the 
effect  that  her  death  was  at  hand,  and  would  greatly  expedite  his 
labours  as  a  diplomatist.  He  stayed  with  her  for  four  days,  during 
which  his  presence  seemed  to  do  her  much  good,  so  that  he  left 
her  very  cheerful,  being  himself  confirmed  in  his  hopefulness  by 
the  opinion  of  her  physician.  When  on  his  return  he  sent  to 
Cromwell  to  request  permission  to  thank  the  King  for  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  him  in  his  journey,  he  received  in  reply  the  news  of 
the  Queen’s  death.  In  reporting  this  to  his  master,  Chapuys  adds, 
with  the  frankness  characteristic  of  the  despatches  of  his  time, 
that  “  he  fears  the  good  Princess  will  die  of  grief,  or  that  the 
Concubine  will  hasten  what  she  has  long  threatened  to  do — 
namely,  to  kill  her ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  little  help  for 
it.”  As  to  the  Queen’s  death,  he  states  that  he  asked  her 
physician  several  times  whether  there  was  any  suspicion  of 
poison. 

He  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  so,  for  after  she  had  drunk  some  Welsh  beer 
she  had  been  worse,  and  that  it  must  have  been  a  slow  and  subtle  poison, 
for  he  could  not  discover  evidence  of  simple  and  pure  poison  ;  but,  on 
opening  her,  indications  will  be  seen. 

After  the  post-mortem,  at  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  be 
present,  and  which  was  conducted  by  unskilled  hands,  the 
Queen’s  physician  informed  the  ambassador’s  servant,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  whether  the  Queen  had  died  by  poison,  that 

the  thing  was  evident  by  what  bad  been  said  to  the  Bishop  her  confessor, 
and,  if  that  had  not  been  disclosed,  the  thing  was  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  report  and  circumstances  of  the  illness. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (and  small  blame  to  him)  could  only 
Stand  aghast  at  the  report  which  staggered  Dr.  de  Lasco,  and 
which  had  clearly  been  made  in  perfect  good  faith  by  “  the 
■candlemaker  of  the  house,”  who  with  two  menials  had  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  on  the  Queen’s  body.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  case  was  one  in  which 
medical  ignorance  of  morbid  anatomy  helped  to  confirm  healthy 
popular  prejudice.  If  such  was  the  case — and  a  very  pithy  and 
pregnant  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
seems  to  place  this  conclusion  beyond  dispute — the  poor  Queen’s 
death  cannot  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Henry  Till,  any  more 
than  the  death  of  Britannicus  can  be  charged  to  that  of  his  im¬ 
perial  kinsman.  But  the  corps  diplomatique  and  the  Conservative 
party,  which  in  King  Henry’s  salad  days  (and,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  add,  but  for  the  ghastliness  of  the  conceit,  in  the  days  of 
his  yellow  leaf)  comprised  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
nation,  naturally  fell  in  with  the  apparent  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  symptoms  now  known  to  science  as  those  of  melanotic 
sarcoma.  On  the  next  day,  a  Sunday,  again  to  quote  Chapuys, 

the  King  was  clad  all  over  in  yellow,  from  top  to  toe,  except  the  white 
feather  he  had  in  his  bonnet,  and  the  Little  Bastard  was  conducted  to 
mass  with  trumpets  and  other  great  triumphs.  After  dinner  the  King 
entered  the  room  in  which  the  ladies  danced,  and  there  did  several  things 
like  one  transported  with  joy.  At  last  he  sent  for  his  Little  Bastard,  and 
carrying  her  in  his  arms  he  showed  her  first  to  one  and  then  to  another. 
He  has  done  the  like  on  other  days  since,  and  has  run  soma  courses 
(couru  quelques  lances)  at  Greenwich. 

Has  any  one  of  tlie  modern  French  dramatists  who  seek  to 
■  correct  the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  normally  heir,  by  imagining 
instances  of  the  abnormal  chastisements  that  may  befall  it,  ever 
conceived  a  peripeteia  more  terrific  than  that  which  came  upon 
Anne  Boleyn  in  her  mishap  on  the  very  day  of  Katharine  ol 
Aragon’s  funeral  ?  Soon  after  Katharine’s  death  her  rival’s 
rejoicing  had  given  place  to  an  anxiety  easily  explicable  from  a 
passage  in  Chapuys’  letter  of  February  25th,  where  he  states 
that,  according  to  information  obtained  from  several  persons  of 
-the  Court,  the  King  had  not  spoken  for  more  than  ten  times  in 


the  last  three  months  to  “  the  Concubine.”  AVhen  her  disappoint¬ 
ment  occurred, 

he  scarcely  said  anything  to  her,  except  that  he  saw  clearly  that  God  did 
not  wish  to  give  him  male  children  ;  and  in  leaving  her  he  told  her,  as  if 
for  spite,  that  he  would  speak  to  her  after  she  was  “  releuize  ”  [relevee  ?]. 
The  said  Concubine  attributed  the  misfortune  to  two  causes  ;  first  the 
King’s  fall  [he  had  had  a  heavy  fall  with  the  “great  horse’’  on  which  he 
was  mounted  at  the  lists  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
January  24th  ;  but  had  escaped  unhurt,  beiug,  as  Chapuys  hopefully  sur¬ 
mised,  reserved  for  some  greater  misfortune!  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  love 
she  bore  him  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  late  Queen,  so  that  her  heart 
broke  when  she  saw  that  he  loved  others.  At  which  remark  the  King  was 
much  grieved,  and  has  shown  his  feeling  by  the  fact  that  during  these 
festive  days  [St.  Matthias’]  he  is  here  [in  London],  and  has  left  the  other 
at  Greenwich,  when  formerly  he  could  not  leave  her  for  an  hour. 

Only  a  few  days  before  tbe  unhappy  woman  liad  in  writing  to 
her  aunt,  Lady  Shelton,  spoke  of  her  attempts  to  induce  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Alary  to  submit  to  the  King,  declaring  that  she  had  made 
them  from  a  feeling  of  compassion  rather  than  of  the  slightest 
anxiety  on  her  own  behalf — “  for,  if  I  have  a  son,  as  I  hope 
shortly,  I  know  what  will  happen  to  her.”  The  King  now 
declared  that,  having  married  Anne  under  the  influence  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sorcery,  he  held  the  marriage  null ;  and  by  Easter-time 
there  was  a  general  expectation  of  a  divorce.  This  was  by  no 
means  what  the  Emperor,  in  the  interests  of  his  cousin  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Alary,  desired ;  for,  as  he  told  Chapuys,  were  the  King  to 
repudiate  Anne,  he  might  marry  another,  whereas  it  was  certain 
he  would  have  no  issue  from  Anne  herself.  Yet,  with  his  usual 
prudence,  Charles  instructed  his  ambassador  not  to  oppose  the 
project,  if  Henry  proved  to  be  very  much  set  upon  it ;  and  this 
for  the  best  reason  in  the  world — namely,  “that  neither  our 
cousin  nor  we  can  hinder  it.”  But  things  came  otherwise  ;  the 
King  took  the  course  which,  as  we  know  from  Air.  Froude,  was 
justified  by  “  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the 
clergy,  the  Council,  judge  and  juries  ”  ;  and  Anne  was  delivered 
over  to  the  death  for  which  she  had,  though  protesting  her  inno¬ 
cence,  learnt  to  long.  Air.  Gairdner’s  new  volume  contains 
many  additional  details  concerning  her  miserable  tragedy,  but 
nothing  that  mitigates  the  conduct  of  King  Henry,  unless  it  be 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  actually  marry  Jane  Seymour  on  the  day 
after  Anne  Boleyn’s  execution.  A  dispensation  for  the  new 
marriage  was  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  on  the  day  itself, 
and,  immediately  on  receiving  news  of  Anne’s  death,  the  King, 
as  Chapuys  was  informed,  entered  his  barge  and  went  to  “  Mrs. 
Semel,”  who  lodged  a  mile  from  him  in  a  house  by  the  river. 
Next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  “promise  and  betrothal’  took 
place  between  the  pair,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  on  Alay  30th, 
they  were  married  “  in  the  Queen’s  closet  at  York  Place.  ’  Jane 
Seymour  appears  to  have  throughout  behaved  with  considerable 
circumspection,  having  indeed,  according  to  Chapuys,  been  well 
tutored  as  to  her  conduct  by  those  who  knew  the  King  and  hated 
Queen  Anne.  But  the  Ambassador’s  respect  for  her,  or  for 
English  ladies  in  general,  of  whom  he  was  fain  to  regard  her  as 
a  type,  was  not  increased  by  her  discretion,  and  he  might  well, 
having  heard  that  letters  from  England  were  opened  at  Calais, 
take  special  pains  with  the  ciphering  of  the  despatch  in  which  he 
communicated  to  his  master  his  notions  of  “the  King’s  new 
lady  ”  and  of  her  plan  of  campaign. 

Politically,  as  Air.  Gairdner  shows,  the  death  of  Queen 
Katharine  left  Henry  completely  at  his  ease,  and  Cromwell  was 
at  once  instructed  to' let  the  French  Government  understand  how 
his  sovereign  would  now  only  have  to  choose  between  the  two 
rival  alliances.  The  Emperor,  for  all  his  belief  in  foul  play 
having  occasioned  his  aunt’s  death,  was  cautious  not  to  give 
offence  to  Henry,  and  the  Pope  was  glad  to  put  the  Bull  of  de¬ 
privation  on  the  shelf  again.  Henry’s  conduct  during  the  next 
months  showed  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  the  strength  of 
his  position,  and  felt  himself  able  to  disregard,  first,  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  French  at  his  declining  to  aid  them  in  the  war,  then 
the  efforts  of  Chapuys  and  of  Cromwell  himself  to  negotiate  a 
definite  Imperial  alliance.  Again,  he  refused  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  except  on  his 
own  terms,  which  included  the  maintenance  by  them  of  an 
opinion  given  by  Luther  and  others  some  time  since  (probably, 
Air.  Gairdner  thinks,  in  1 532)  on  the  subject  of  his  first  marriage. 
So  much,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain,  the  answer  to  which 
the  German  divines  now,  after  much  disputation,  adhered  being 
a  polite  but  firm  refusal  to  approve  of  the  divorce.  This  year 
witnessed  another  failure  of  his  policy  in  the  final  collapse  of  the 
schemes  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the  spring  of  1535  m  sup¬ 
port  of  the  democratic  regime  at  Liibeck.  Peace  between  Ltibeck 
and  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  was  signed  in  February  ;  in  June 
Sir  Alarcus  Aleyer  was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  A\  arberg  Castle, 
where  he  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised  English  help; 
AYullenwever  had  to  wait  more  than  a  year  longer  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  doom.  But  into  these  events,  full  ol  interest  as  they 
are,  we  are  unable  here  to  enter.  A\  e  trust  that  when  the  time 
comes  Air.  Gairdner  may  find  leisure  to  expand  and  combine  his 
masterly  Introductions  into  what  would  be  the  only  appropriate 
continuation  of  the  late  Professor  Brewer’s  Reiyn  of  Ilenry  VIII. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  depressing  in  the  materials  analysed  in 
these  volumes  that,  like  the  author  of  the  following  letter,  which 
we  will  accordingly  quote  by  way  of  conclusion,  one  welcomes  an 
occasional  relief.  It  does  not  appear  what  reply  was  returned  to 
it  by  the  Abbot  of  Crowland,  who  may  have  made  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion's  on  mutability,  if  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  fortnight  or  so 
before  its  receipt  lie  had  stood  with  other  clergy  at  the  door  of 
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Peterborough  Cathedral  to  receive  the  corpse  of  King  Henry’s 
first  Queen : — 

Thomas  Bedyll  to  Cromwell. 

As  he  has  hitherto  had  occasion  to  write  of  sad  matters,  now  writes  of  a 
merry  one.  The  King  hath  one  old  fool,  Sexten,  as  good  as  might  be,  which 
by  reason  of  age  is  not  like  to  continue.  I  have  espied  a  young  fool  at 
Croland,  much  more  pleasant  than  Sexten  ever  was,  not  past  fifteen,  who  is 
every  day  new  to  the  hearer.  Though  I  am  made  of  such  heavy  matter 
that  I  have  small  delectation  in  fools,  he  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  heard. 
He  is  very  fit  for  the  Court,  and  will  afford  the  King  much  pastime,  which 
he  shall  make  both  with  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  Begs  he  will  send 
for  him  to  the  Abbot  of  Croland.  Spalding,  26  Jan.  [153b]. 


DE  WINT.* 

MR.  ARMSTRONG  lias  original  ideas.  Sometimes  they  are 
good  and  suggestive  enough ;  sometimes  they  are  only 
original.  It  is  with  one  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of  these  that  he  enters 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  life  and  work  of  Peter  de  Wint. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  he  opines,  that  if  pictures  had  been  bought 
and  regarded  in  France  as  they  were  bought  and  regarded  in 
England,  Corot,  Millet,  Troyon,  Rousseau,  and  Company  would 
probably  have  been  tempted  into  prettiness,  and  the  great  school 
of  which  they  are  the  exemplars  would  have  been  stifled  in  its 
inception.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  De  M  int  and 
Cox  had  been  unable  to  sell  their  water-colours  for  a  few  pounds 
apiece,  they,  like  Constable  and  the  Frenchmen,  would  have  had 
to  stick  to  the  practice  of  oils,  and  sticking  so,  “to  suffer  and 
to  wait,”  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  “  impossible  for  a 
modern  critic  to  single  out  the  painter  of  the  ‘  Ilay  Wain,’ 
and  to  set  him  up,  naked  and  alone,  to  face  the  whole  school  of 
Fontainebleau.”  Put  in  other  terms,  Mr.  Armstrong’s  argu¬ 
ment  amounts  to  this.  It  was  good  for  Corot  &  Co.  to  fail 
to  sell  for  large  sums,  and  it  was  bad  for  De  Wint  &  Co.  to 
be  able  to  sell  for  small  ones.  If  Corot  &  Co.  had  sold, 
they  would  all  have  gone  to  pieces  like  the  common  (or 
garden)  Academician  ;  and  if  De  "Wint  &  Co.  had  had  to  starve, 
they  would  have  done  nothing  but  great  work  in  oils,  and 
we  should  now  be’  talking,  not  of  the  School  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  but  of  the  Hampstead  School  or  the  School  of  Bettws- 
y-Coed.  It  is  an  ingenious  theory  and  a  patriotic,  but  it 
depends  (unhappily)  upon  the  virtue  of  an  if.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  enough  that  Corot  began  to  sell  at  forty ;  that 
Millet  was  just  achieving  popularity  when  he  died ;  that 
Rousseau  had  a  hard  and  desperate  fight  of  it  for  years ;  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Troyon,  and  Jules 
Dupre,  and  Diaz,  and  Isabey,  and  Paul  Iluet  were  sufficiently 
successful  almost  from  the  first ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Rousseau  and  Millet  and  Corot  began  by  failing  for  one  thing, 
because  (like  Constable)  they  had  a  great  deal  that  was  new  to 
say,  and,  for  another  (like  Constable  again),  because  they  had  to 
learn  to  say  it.  To  us  it  seems  more  safe,  if  a  good  deal  less 
ingenious,  to  conclude  that  De  Wint  confined  himself  to  water¬ 
colours  because  they  were  his  proper  medium  of  expression,  and 
that  the  reason  why  he  did  no  more  in  art  was  the  very  simple 
one,  that  he  had  not  in  him  to  do  more  than  he  actually  did. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  be  Mr.  Armstrong’s  theory  good  or  bad, 
his  life  of  De  Wint  is  a  capital  book.  His  materials  were  few 
and  meagre ;  for  De  Wint  was  savagely  averse  from  the  practice 
of  self-advertisement  which  is  so  dear  to  his  successors.  He  said 
what  he  had  to  say  about  himself  in  his  drawings,  and  he  treated 
the  rest  as  something  to  be  severely  let  alone.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
making  right  use  of  such  documents  as  were  to  be  had,  has 
pieced  out  their  imperfections  with  the  help  of  the  painter’s  sur¬ 
viving  relatives  and  friends,  and  has  done  his  work  so  well  that 
(as  we  think)  it  will  not  soon  be  bettered  or  superseded.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  tell  the  story  after  him.  It  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  De  Wint  is  one  of  the  greater  names  in  English  art  ; 
and  the  many  that  are  interested  in  his  work  will  be  interested, 
for  his  sake,  in  Mr.  Armstrong’s  likewise.  In  this  place  it  shall 
suffice  to  note  that  his  story  is  well  and  clearly  told,  that  his 
figure  is  boldly  and  takingly  portrayed,  and  that  the  qualities 
of  his  art  are  distinguished  with  intelligence  and  presented  with 
■authority. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  book — a  small  but  somewhat  un¬ 
manageable  oblong — is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  examples  of 
the  master  in  photogravure,  the  work,  it  need  scarce  be  added, 
of  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon.  The  choice  of  examples  is  not 
invariably  happy.  Thus  the  “  Study  of  Trees”  (3)  and  the  “  Study 
of  "Weeds  ”  (8)  might  be  omitted  with  advantage  to  the  book  and 
the  painter  alike.  They  may  be  interesting  in  their  original 
state  ;  but,  as  reproduced  by  the  Goupil  process,  they  are  dull 
and  a  little  unsightly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  “  Lincoln  from 
the  River  ”  (2),  the  “  Haymakers  ”  (7),  the  “  Westminster  Palace  ” 
(6),  the  “River  Scene”  (14),  the  “Gloucester”  (17),  the  “  On  the 
Dart”  (21) — to  name  but  these — a  something  is  conveyed  of  the 
magical  breadth  and  glow  of  the  drawings  themselves.  To  say 
that  they  are  completely  successful  were  to  say  that  which  is 
not.  De  Wint  was  a  colourist,  and  his  colour  has  the  attribute 
of  distinction.  In  black  and  white  this  quality  of  his  can 
scarce  be  even  dimly  suggested.  Of  his  composition,  his  feeling 
for  line,  his  treatment  of  mass,  his  sense  of  distance,  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  certain  types  of  country,  these  reproductions  tell  us 
not  a  little.  They  tell  us  something,  too,  of  his  insight  into,  and 
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employment  of,  the  elements  of  light  and  air.  In  other  words* 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  successful  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  lend  an  interest  of  their  own  to  what  without  them  is  an 
interesting  and  useful  book. 


LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON* 

LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON’S  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  received  when  it  occurred,  over  thirty 
years  ago,  with  deep  regret  by  members  of  the  Anglican  commu¬ 
nity,  for  what  was  Rome’s  gain  was  decidedly  the  Church  of 
England’s  loss.  But  in  forsaking  the  faith  of  her  childhood  this 
excellent  lady  carried  with  her  the  love  and  sympathy  of  all  who 
knew  her,  even  if  they  regretted  that  she  had  thought  fit  to  change 
her  denomination.  As  a  writer  of  biography  and  fiction,  Lady 
Georgiana  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  English  literature ; 
but  it  was  especially  her  exemplary  life  and  her  devotion  to  the 
poor  which  rendered  her  so  universally  beloved  and  respected. 
No  better  biographer  could  possibly  have  been  found  to  write  the 
history  of  this  good  woman  than  her  friend,  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven, 
the  well-known  author  of  that  beautiful  book  Le  Recit  d’une 
Sosur.  She  did  so  in  French,  as  we  recently  noted,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Coleridge,  S.J.,  who  has 
translated  her  work  into  English  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
readable  style.  Lady  Georgiana  numbered  among  her  near  re¬ 
lations  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Beaufort,  Sutherland,  Westminster, 
Argyll,  and  Leinster,  and  the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  Harrowby,  and 
Ellesmere.  “  It  was  in  the  midst  of  rank  and  affluence,”  says 
Father  Coleridge,  “  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  humblest  souls 
ever  seen,  perhaps,  outside  the  walls  of  a  cloister  was  trained  and 
formed.”  At  a  very  early  age  Lady  Georgiana  displayed  literary 
talent  and  industry,  for  we  still  possess  from  her  own  hand  a 
brief  memoir  of  her  childhood.  That  she  was  an  exceedingly 
impressionable  child  is  easily  perceived  by  the  many  anecdotes 
she  relates  of  her  infancy,  of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant : — 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  [says  she]  is  my  brother  Granville's 
christening.  I  was  then  two  years  and  a  half  old.  I  remember  quite  well 
sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  at  Stanhope  Street,  and  people  talk¬ 
ing  to  me — also  very  distinctly  learning  to  read  at  a  very  early  age,  about 
three  years  old  I  tliink,  and  the  first  time  a  notion  of  religion  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  me.  It  was  at  Tixall.  I  was  kneeling  before  a  sofa  with  a  large 
book  open  before  me,  in  which  I  was  finding  out,  and  spelling  all  the  words 
I  could  find,  of  three  letters.  I  put  my  finger  on  one,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  G  O  D — God.  My  mother  checked  me,  and  said,  “  You  must  not 
say  that  word  in  that  manner ;  it  is  a  sacred  word.”  She  did  not  explain 
further,  but  the  way  she  spoke  and  looked  made  me  feel  hushed  and 
subdued.  I  may  here  remark  that,  imperfect  and  scanty  as  was  the  religious 
teaching  I  received  in  childhood,  it  had  one  marked  characteristic.  That  was 
the  inculcation  of  reverence  and  of  the  sacredness  of  matters  and  things 
connected  with  religion.  We  were  never  allowed  to  hold  a  Bible  or  a 
Prayer-Book  in  a  careless  manner,  or  to  speak  of  a  clergyman  without 
respect. 

In  1833  she  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  a  gentleman  of 
good  birth,  and  heir  to  considerable  estates  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Ireland.  He  had  been  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was 
“  next  in  school  ”  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  Paris,  on  July  13th,  1833;  and  after  the  honeymoon,  spent 
in  England,  the  happy  couple  returned  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  attache  at  the  Embassy.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Lady  Georgiana  began  to  be  more  definitely  interested  in 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  1844  she  published  Ellen  Middleton,  a 
remarkable  story,  in  which  she  has  given  a  good  many  of  her 
own  experiences  when  her  mind  was  in  a  transition  state,  and 
she  was  wavering  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 
At  this  period  she  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  in  Margaret  Street  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the 
famous  All  Saints  Church.  Feeling  still  more  unsettled  in  her 
religious  belief,  and  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  Ritualism, 
she  visited  Father  Brownbill,  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order; 
and,  after  receiving  instruction  from  him  for  some  time,  she  was 
“received”  on  Passion  Sunday,  March  29,  1846;  The  chapters 
which  Mrs.  Craven  and  Father  Coleridge  devote  to  the  period  of 
the  conversion  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  very  interesting,  but  we  confess  we  much  prefer  those 
which  follow  and  give  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  charitable 
life  in  which  their  heroine  engaged,  and  in  which  she  did 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  To  those  who  live  entirely 
for  the  world  and  in  the  world  such  a  work  as  this  must  appear 
almost  as  incredible  as  a  fairy-tale  ;  for  Lady  Georgiana  was 
one  who  always  lived  under  the  most  vivid  impression  that 
the  eye  of  God  watched  her  every  action,  and  that  He  knew  her 
most  secret  thoughts.  To  keep  her  heart  free  from  all  unchari¬ 
tableness  and  worldliness,  to  think  only  of  good  deeds  and  of  her 
duty,  was  the  sole  end  and  object  of  her  life.  Lady  Georgiana’s 
health  began  to  fail  her  about  1880,  and  for  several  years  she 
suffered  much,  dying  peaceably,  after  great  trouble  and  pain, 
on  January  15,  1885.  Her  Life  is  full  of  interesting  reminis¬ 
cences.  She  had  known  most  of  the  eminent  persons  of  her  time 
intimately,  and  had  moved  a  great  deal  in  general  society.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  extreme  modesty  and  shyness,  her  brilliant 
attainments,  her  deserved  literary  fame  as  a  popular  novelist, 
and  her  charming  manners,  endeared  her  to  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends.  She  was  intimately  acquainted  with  M.  de 

*  Life  of  Lady  Gentgiana  Fullerton.  From  the  French  of  Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven.  Bv  Henry  James  Coleridge,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1888. 
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Montalembert  and  the  clever  circle  which  surrounded  him,  all 
of  them  ardent  Catholics,  and  labouring  with  surprising  zeal 
to  restore  religion  in  France.  We  have  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
her  first  meeting  with  the  delightful  author  of  Les  Moines  de 
VOccident.  It  was  at  the  last  child’s  ball  she  attended  in  Paris, 
and  was  given  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  She  was  then  about 
fifteen — M.  de  Montalembert  was  about  the  same  age.  He 
asked  her  to  dance  a  “Grandpere”  with  him.  After  a  long  jig 
in  this  very  active  old-fashioned  country  dance,  Lady  Georgiana 
expressed  a  wish  to  rest,  feeling  exceedingly  tired.  “  No, 
no,”  he  said,  “  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  another  partner.” 
“  My  first  impression  of  my  dear  holy  friend  of  after  years 
was  that  he  was  a  very  selfish  boy  ” — in  other  words,  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman.  She  certainly  was  fortunate  in  her 
friendships.  In  a  very  interesting  letter  to  Lady  Rivers  she 
describes  her  meeting  with  Mr.  James  Hope.  “  I  think,”  she 
says,  “  that  it  was  in  1843  that  I  first  saw  your  dear  brother 
in' Margaret  Street  Chapel,  the  favourite  place  of  worship  of 
the  Puseyites  in  those  days,  and  noticed  him  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Badeley  walking  away  together,  and  was  more  struck  with 
his  appearance  than  with  that  of  any  other  person  I  have 
seen  before  or  since.  ...  It  is  only  in  pictures  that  I  have  ever 
seen  anything  equalling  and  never  anything  surpassing  what  was, 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  ideal  beauty  of  his  face  and 
figure.”  In  after  years  Lady  Georgiana  became  intimate  with 
Mr.  Hope  and  his  two  wives — the  first  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  second  Lady  Victoria  Howard,  sister 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Every  page  of  this  book  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  account  of  persons  famous  in  contemporary 
social  and  literary  life  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  how,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  active  religious  life  and  her  renunciation  of 
even  such  worldly  recreations  as  the  drama  and  the  opera — at 
one  time  her  favourite  amusements — the  sympathetic  nature  of 
this  charming  woman  never  became  hardened  or  narrowed,  for 
she  kept,  so  to  speak,  “in  touch”  to  the  end  with  men  and 
women  widely  at  variance  with  her  in  opinions  and  mode  of  life. 
Her  intimate,  her  “heart-friends,”  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  them, 
were  mostly  of  her  own  persuasion,  who,  like  herself,  chose 
rather  to  follow  the  example  of  Mary  than  that  of  Martha.  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton’s  Life  and  Letters  is  a  book  which  commands 
the  attentive  interest  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike ;  for, 
putting  aside  the  peculiar  religious  views  of  its  subject,  it  is  the 
life  of  an  exceedingly  able  and  good  woman,  who  has  left  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mark  upon  the  society  and  literature  of  her  time. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

AS  this  fourth  part  of  Dr.  Bright’s  History  of  England  deals 
solely  with  the  events  of  the  present  reign  down  to  1 880, 
and  devotes  to  them  no  less  than  576  closely-printed  pages,  it 
can  scarcely  be  intended,  like  its  predecessors,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  If,  however,  it  has  been  written  for  those  who,  being 
no  longer  in  statu  pupillari,  can  choose  what  books  they  will 
read,  it  should  have  been  more  attractive.  Larger  type  and  a 
fairer  margin  would,  no  doubt,  do  something  for  the  book ;  they 
would,  at  all  events,  render  it  less  abhorrent  to  the  sight  than  it 
is  at  present ;  but  they  would  not  make  up  for  its  deficiencies  as 
regards  interest  and  style,  or  mend  such  sentences  as,  “  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Pope  would  not  have  issued  it  [the  Bull  of 
1850]  had  he  not  believed  that  the  High  Church  party  were  be¬ 
coming  powerful,  and  that  its  doctrines  led  (as  in  many  indi¬ 
vidual  instances  had  been  the  case)  direct  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Homan  doctrine.”  As  far  as  statements  of  fact  are  concerned  we 
have  scarcely  found  anything  in  the  volume  that  calls  for 
criticism ;  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  used  for  purposes  of 
reference.  It  is  conveniently  arranged,  each  chapter  containing 
the  history  of  an  Administration  and  having  for  heading  a  list  of 
the  chief  Ministers.  Neither  in  these  lists  nor  in  the  text  is  any 
distinction  made  between  the  ranks  of  the  peerage ;  all  peers, 
save  dukes,  even  when  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  are  simply 
styled  Lord  ;  and  this  slovenly  practice  is  carried  so  far  that  we 
are  informed  that  “  Air.  Disraeli  closed  his  Parliamentary  career, 
and  passed  into  the  quieter  life  of  the  Upper  House,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.”  Dr.  Bright  does  not,  we  apprehend, 
conceive  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  Parliament.  In  the  list  of  the  Melbourne  Administration 
there  is  a  curious  inaccuracy.  As  the  Cabinet  was  first  composed, 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  filled,  not  by 
“  Lord  Minto,”  but  by  Lord  Auckland.  The  affairs  of  India 
receive  due  attention,  and  the  story  of  the  Mutiny  is  told 
with  some  spirit.  Financial  matters  are  handled  clearly  and 
with  an  evident  mastery  of  details ;  and  the  notices  of  social 
progress,  though  incomplete,  are  valuable  as  far  as  they  go.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 
As  Dr.  Bright,  though  by  no  means  generally  unfair  in  what  he 
says,  regards  several  parts  of  his  subject  from  a  Radical  stand¬ 
point,  there  is,  of  course,  much  in  his  book  with  which  we  cannot 
agree.  Apart  from  these  differences  we  have  a  right  to  complain 
when  we  find  him  remarking  that  the  ecclesiastical  revival  under 
Dr.  Pusey’s  leadership  “  raised  a  fresh  difficulty  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
establishing  a  really  national  Church,  changed  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*  A  History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D.,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Period  IV.  Growth  of  Democracy, 
Victoria,  1837-1880.  London :  Eivingtons.  1888. 


land  more  completely  into  a  sect,  and  rendered  more  probable  its 
ultimate  separation  from  the  State.”  "We  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
even  residence  in  Oxford  can  have  rendered  him  so  ignorant  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  country  that  he  believes  that  the 
High  Church  revival  has  weakened  the  Church’s  hold  upon  the 
nation.  But  if  he  does  not  mean  to  assert  this,  what  does  he 
mean  ?  He  constantly  forgets  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian 
not  merely  to  register  the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  pronounce 
decidedly  upon  them.  For  example,  he  says  that  some  people 
were  “  profoundly  discontented  ”  at  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops  in  Europe  in  1878,  and  that  it  “  seemed  to  destroy  entirely 
the  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Crown.”  Did 
it,  or  does  it,  seem  so  to  him  ?  If  being,  as  we  suppose,  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  he 
nevertheless  considers  that  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Indian 
troops  in  Malta  was  a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  he  should  say 
so  plainly ;  he  has  no  business  to  shirk  expressing  a  decided 
opinion  on  such  a  matter.  In  speaking  of  the  insurrection  in 
Jamaica  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  talk  mischievous  nonsense 
about  the  “  arrogant  sense  of  superiority,”  the  “  bigoted  trust  in 
the  divine  right  of  the  landowner,”  and  the  “  unrestrained  eager¬ 
ness  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  an  Englishman  ’  that  cha¬ 
racterize  our  dealings  with  subject  races,  among  which  he  plainly 
hints  that  we  are  specially  to  reckon  the  Irish.  He  ends  his 
story  by  treating  the  acquittal  of  Governor  Eyre  as  a  proof  that 
the  “  upper  classes  ”  are  ready  to  condone  “  much  cruelty  and 
illegality,  if  only  it  (sic)  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of  English 
supremacy.”  The  class  from  which  Grand  Juries  are  chosen  is 
not,  we  believe,  inclined  to  look  more  leniently  on  cruelty  or  on 
offences  against  the  law  than  the  average  costermonger ;  that  it 
does  set  a  higher  value  on  the  lives  of  Englishmen,  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  its  colonies 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy 
is,  of  course,  condemned  as  unprincipled.  With  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  we  read  that,  “  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
increased  sensibility  of  the  public  conscience,  he  declared  that 
the  maintenance  of  English  interests — irrespective,  apparently, 
of  the  justice  on  which  they  rested — was  the  sole  object  of  an. 
English  statesman.”  Does  Dr.  Bright  think  it  necessary  con¬ 
stantly  to  remind  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  that,  in  the 
efforts  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  makes  to  promote  the  interests 
of  his  College,  he  is  always  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  justice  ? 
English  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  guard  a  statement  of  their 
intentions  by  professing  their  respect  for  moral  obligations,  and 
a  politician  who  deals  in  windy  platitudes  about  justice  and 
unselfishness,  though  he  may  flatter  the  “  public  conscience,”  or 
what  passes  for  it,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  high-minded  than  his- 
fellows.  The  doctrine  more  than  once,  though  with  some  reserve, 
expounded  in  this  volume,  that  a  British  statesman  ought,  not  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  to  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  is  nothing  better  than  detestable  cant.  In  spite  of  this 
unfortunate  crank  about  the  “  maintenance  of  English  interests,” 
Dr.  Bright,  we  are  glad  to  see,  deplores  the  “  predominance 
given  to  sentiment  in  politics,”  and  comments  in  strong  terms  on 
the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  selecting  candidates  tor 
election  to  Parliament  on  the  ground  of  their  readiness  to  pledge 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  their  constituencies. 


EIGHT  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

DR.  IIOLDEN  has  edited  Plutarch’s  Nicias  primarily .  be¬ 
cause  the  Life  has  been  set  as  a  subject  for  the  Previous 
Examination  this  year.  The  edition,  therefore,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information,  more  or  less  elementary,  for  the  use  ot 
passmen.  Dr.  Holden  vindicates  in  the  preface  his  practice  of 
endeavouring,  in  a  single  work,  “  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  students 
of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  ” ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  reconciled  to  seeing  such  masterly  work  as  Dr.  Holden’s 
undoubtedly  is,  from  the  points  of  view  both  of  scholarship 
and  history,  diluted  by  notes  whose  proper  place  is  in  a  school 
edition.  With  this  reservation  we  have  nothing  to  express 


*  Plutarch's  Lift  of  Nihias.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Lexicon. 
By  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

J\l.  Tulli  Ciceronis—De  Officiis  Liber  Tcrtius.  With  Introduction, 
Analysis,  and  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Holden.  Seventh  edition. 
Cambridge :  University  Press. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press, 
by  Marcus  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

The  Epistles  of  Horace.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
E.  S.  Shuckburgli,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press. 

The  Odyssey  of  Ilomer.  Book  IX.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

A  Greek  Testament  Primer.  An  Easy  Grammar  and  Reading  Book  for 
Students  beginning  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Backwell,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

Platonis  Crito.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  J.  Adam, 
B.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge:  University  Press. 

The  Bacchanals  and  other  Plays  by  Euripides.  Translated.  With 
Introduction.  By  Ilenrv  Morley.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  University  College,  London.  ”  London  :  George  Boutledge  &  Sons. 
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but  admiration  of  Dr.  Holden’s  •work  as  a  commentator.  He 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  authorities  on  whom  Plutarch 
depended ;  and  adds,  in  an  index,  a  list  of  authors  whom  he 
quotes.  There  is  a  critical  appendix,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  chief  MSS.  In  scholarship  Dr.  Holden  is,  of  course,  on 
his  own  ground.  He  tackles  every  difficulty,  and  makes  his 
author’s  meaning  admirably  clear ;  though  he  devotes  rather 
too  much  attention,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  corrections  of  his 
predecessors,  and  especially  to  finding  flaws  in  Mr.  Hailstone’3 
translation ;  but  we  are  hound  to  add  that  in  every  single  one  of 
these  corrections  which  we  have  tested  Dr.  Holden  is  convincing. 
A  pleasant  feature  in  the  commentary  is  the  quotation  of  French 
translators.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  often  Amyot  comes 
right  where  later  scholars  go  astray.  Less  important,  perhaps, 
than  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  text,  but  not  less  instruc¬ 
tive,  are  Dr.  Holden’s  scholarly  notes  on  words  and  phrases, 
such  as  the  little  literary  history  of  a-voreWeiv  (p.  127),  or  on 
points  of  late  Greek  usage,  such  as  that  of  evTvy^dveiv  —  script um 
legere  (p.  4g),  and  of  fSap\>ve<r8ai  =  fiapeios  (fie'peiv  (p.  114).  The 
historical  notes,  too,  are  uniformly  good.  Those  on  the  Segestans 
(p-  53h  on  the  career  of  Dion  (p.  119),  on  the  retreat  of 
Kicks  (p.  129),  may  be  referred  to  as  instances.  On  one 
point  only  we  have  a  little  quarrel  with  Dr.  Holden,  and  that 
is  the  spelling  of  Greek  names.  He  leaves  us  our  Thucydides, 
or  rather  Thucydides,  but  writes  “Nikias”  and  “  Lykurgos.” 
From  the  charge  of  pedantry,  however,  Dr.  Holden  saves  him¬ 
self  by  being  delightfully  inconsistent.  On  the  very  first 
page  of  the  introduction  we  find  “  Chaironeia  in  Bceotia.”  If 
Chaironeia,”  why  not  “Boiotia”?  Again,  if  we  are  to  write 
“  Kerkyra  ”  instead  of  “  Corcyra,”  why  “  Agrigentum  ”  and  not 
tl  Akragas  ”?  Further,  if  our  object  is  to  be  as  Greek  as  we  may, 
why  be  satisfied  with  “  Lykurgos,”  when  we  might  attain  to 
literal  exactness  by  writing  “  Lukourgos  ”  ?  Dr.  Holden’s  spell¬ 
ing  is,  in  fact,  j  ust  as  conventional  as  any  other,  only  his  conven¬ 
tion  is  not  generally  accepted.  In  names  other  than  Greek  Dr. 
Holden  is  not  above  reproach.  Why  does  such  a  purist  write 
down  the  learned  Bishop  of  Auxerre  James  Amyot  ?  Would 
he  call  a  certain  distinguished  Romantic  “  Theophilus  ” — or 
Theophilos ” — “Gautier,”  and  give  the  Christian  name  of  the 
poet  Chenier  as  “  Andrew  ”  ? 

Dr.  Holden  has  published  separately  the  third  book  of  his 
edition  of  the  Be  Officiis,  with  new  matter  based  on  the  second 
edition  of  C.  F.  W.  Muller. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  has  added  one  more  to  the  already  sufficient 
number  of  school  editions  of  Livy,  XXI.  The  notes  are  accurate, 
and  give  all  needful  help ;  there  is  really  little  more  than  this  to 
he  said  about  them.  Much  use  has  been  made,  and  rightly,  of 
Polybius  in  clearing  up  historical  points,  but  Mr.  Dimsdale  does 
not  translate  the  passages  which  he  quotes,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  schoolboys  will  add  to  their  task  of  making  out  the  text  the 
harder  one  of  making  out  this  part  of  the  commentary. 

Mr.  Shuckburgli’s  is  a  good  school  edition  of  the  first  boob  of 
Horace’s  Epistles.  He  evidently  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  poet’s  work,  and  is  very  happy  in  illustrating  his  meaning 
by  passages  taken  from  other  parts  of  his  writings.  The  notes 
axe,  for  the  most  part,  short,  and  give  all  needful  help  towards 
making  out  the  text  and  clearing  up  allusions  to  Roman  customs, 
topography,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  evidently  attaches 
great  weight  to  Orelli’s  opinion,  though  here  and  there  he  differs 
from  his  views — e.g.  as  to  trans  pondera  in  VI.  51,  which  Mr. 
Shuckburgh  takes  to  mean  “  ‘across  heavy  goods,’  or  loads  in  the 
street.  ’  And,  again,  with  regard  to  contractus  in  VII.  12  ;  this 
he  renders  “shutting  myself  up,”  and  quotes  Persius  I.  13, 
scribimus  inclusi,  which  surely  is  hardly  a  parallel.  Mr.  Shuck¬ 
burgh  has  perhaps  been  wise  to  do  little  in  the  way  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from  English  literature,  but  he  aptly  quotes  from  Swift’s 
happy  imitation  of  I.  7.  He  is  least  good  in  translation ;  niihi 
me  reddentis  agelli  (XI\  .  1)  is  rendered  “which  restores  me  to 
physical  and  mental  health.  ’  Again,  in  X\  II.  19,  scurror  ego  ipse 
mihi,  populo  tu  is  translated,  “I  play  the  parasite  for  my  own 
advantage,  you  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  people  by  your  show 
of  austerity.”  This  is  commentary,  not  translation  ;  and,  if  it  is 
so  intended,  is  all  very  well,  but  then  it  should  not  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  inverted  commas.  “Non-drinkers  of  wine”  is  hardly  a 
neat  rendering  of  siccis  (XIX.  9).  There  are  other  passages  no 
happier  than  these,  but  they  constitute  the  only  blot  on  a  useful 
volume.  The  expurgation  needful  for  maidens  and  boys  has  been 
sparingly  done,  and  the  introduction  gives  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  life  and  epistles  of  Horace. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  accomplished  an  edition  which  should  be 
useful  to  the  schoolboys  for  whom  it  is  intended,  or  indeed  to 
any  student  who  has  made  some  progress  in  Attic  Greek  and 
sets  to  work  on  Homer  for  the  first  time.  The  editor  is  well  up 
to  date;  he  makes  good  use  of  Mr.  Jebb’s  Introduction,  and  of 
Mr.  Leafs  work  on  the  Iliad,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Monro’s 
Homeric  Grammar.  Indeed,  without  this  work  the  introduction 
on  “  Homeric  forms”  could  scarcely  have  been  written,  and 
would  assuredly  have  been  far  less  good  than  it  is.  The  notes 
are  short — very  short,  as  notes  on  Homer  go — and  of  the  right 
sort.  Plenty  of  help  is  given  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text, 
questions  of  accidence  and  prosody  are  sufficiently  dealt  with, 
and  there  is  only  so  much  etymology  given  as  is  necessary  to 
clear  up  the  meaning  of,  or  explain  the  conflicting  views  upon, 
doubtful  words..  Difficult  adjectives,  such  as  ebbeleXos,  biepos, 
emKapatos ,  are  judiciously  treated,  and  the  whole  commentary 
6tnkes  us  as  being  the  work  of  one  who  has  thoroughly  well  got 


up  his  subject  and  understands  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes. 

Mr.  Miller’s  book  is  intended  to  “  enable  many  zealous  students 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education,  to  read  those  books  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  are  written.”  It  contains  a  short  accidence  and  syntax,  and 
exercises  in  translation  from  Greek  into  English  which  range 
from  short  phrases  to  passages  from  the  Gospels.  Each  exercise 
is  headed  by  a  vocabulary,  and  notes  are  appended  on  such  words 
and  constructions  as  are  likely  to  give  pause  to  beginners.  The 
grammat  ical  part  of  the  work  differs  from  ordinary  grammars  in 
the  omission  of  all  matters— such  as  the  dual  number — which  do 
not  relate  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  also  rather 
less  scientific  than  the  grammars  in  general  use — for  instance,  vb% 
is  given  as  an  instance  of  a  noun  having  a  guttural  stem.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  may  aid  those  “who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  a  classical  education  ”  to  read  their  Greek  Testament  after  a 
fashion.  Whether  such  readers  would  not  do  better  to  stick  to 
the  Authorized  Version  is  a  question  into  which  we  need  not 
here  enter. 

Mr.  Adam's  edition  of  the  Crito  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
interest,  both  from  its  intrinsic  merits  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  dialogue  has  to  a  great  extent  been  neglected  by  English 
commentators.  The  text  is  based  upon  Schanz’s  collation  of  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  Mr.  Adam  differs  from  the  German  editor 
mainly  in  keeping  more  closely  to  the  MS.  readings,  and  in 
attaching  greater  importance  to  MSS.  of  the  “  second  family.” 
The  commentaiy  is  excellent,  both  in  scholarship  and  in  ex¬ 
position  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  Socratic  philosophy  in 
general ;  it  contains  much  that  is  not  merely  valuable  to  students 
of  the  rank  of  undergraduates  reading  for  honours,  but  also 
interesting  to  mature  scholars.  Among  good  notes  we  may 
mstance  that  on  iroiovai  be  tovto  d  tl  av  Tvycooa  (44  I1);  and, 
again,  one  on  the  words  eTrLariiTp  sal  enatovTi  (47  B).  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Adam  is  scarcely  convincing  in  his  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bodleian  reading  in  the  passage  ycoph  per  c rov 
eo-Teprjcrdai — dpeXijcrai  (44  n,  c).  He  refuses  to  change  trot)  into 
tov,  or  to  insert  rod  before  rrov — thus,  of  course,  making  ycopis 
an  adverb,  and  balancing  the  yupiy  pe v  by  en  be  further  on. 
We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  generally  accepted  reading, 
and  we  confess  that  we  do  not  see  what  are  the  “  greater  diffi¬ 
culties”  which  Mr.  Adam  says  that  this  reading  introduces.  In 
any  case,  these  difficulties  should  have  been  clearly  stated,  and 
not  left  to  conjecture,  especially  as  the  editor  is  attacking  an 
opinion  generally  received  among  scholars.  But  this  is  the  only 
point  in  the  Commentary  about  which  we  have  any  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Adam.  The  Introduction,  which  is  well  written,  shows  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  dialogue  ;  but 
we  cannot  at  all  accept  Mr.  Adam’s  whimsical  fancy,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  that  “  the  structure  of  the  dialogue  .  .  .  reveals  through¬ 
out  a  close  analogy  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  Socrates’s 
trial,  defence,  and  condemnation.  ...  In  the  Crito,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  semblance  of  a  trial  is  still  preserved  under  the  mask 
of  dialogue.  This  time  Socrates  is  judge,  Crito  prosecutor,  the 
State  prisoner  at  the  bar.”  Mr.  Adam  seems  to  give  up  his  case 
when  he  admits  that  the  legal  structure  of  the  dialogue  does  not 
become  apparent  until  the  sixth  chapter — that  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Adam’s  hypothesis,  until  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
closed.  It  seems  absurd,  too,  to  regard  the  speech  which  Plato 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Laws  as  a  defence  of  themselves  or  of 
the  State.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  duty  which  a  citizen  owes 
to  his  country,  and  an  exhortation  to  Socrates  to  fulfil  it.  If  this 
speech  was  written,  as  it  very  probably  was,  with  any  reference 
to  legal  procedure,  it  is  surely  not  a  defence  of  the  laws,  but  a 
statement  of  the  case  which  his  native  city  would  have  against 
Socrates  if  he  consented  to  escape.  But  it  is  possible  to  differ 
with  Mr.  Adam  on  this  point  without  thinking  any  less  highly 
of  the  value  of  his  work  as  an  edition  for  the  use  of  students. 

Morley’s  Universal  Library,  Vol.  LVIIL,  contains  Dean  Milman’s 
translation  of  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides,  with  Woodliall’s  version  of 
Ion,  Medea,  Phoenissie,  Supplices,  and  Ilippolytus.  Mr.  Morley’s 
introduction  is  worth  reading,  rather  to  the  classical  scholar, 
whom  it  may  amuse,  than  to  the  “  general  reader,”  whom  it  may 
not  improbably  bewilder.  The  story  of  the  House  of  Tantalus 
begins  thus : — -“  Tmolus,  a  Lydian  king,  married  Pluta,  and, 
Jupiter  intervening,  Pluta  was  mother  of  Tantalus.”  “Jupiter 
intervening,”  with  its  delightful  suggestion  of  the  Queen’s  Proctor, 
who  might  well  have  had  some  voice  in  the  matter,  is  good. 
“Agamemnon  while  thus  in  difficulties  killed  a  Tantalus  junior,” 
is  also  not  bad.  There  are  other  pleasing  passages  ;  this,  for  in¬ 
stance  : — “Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda  by  Jupiter  Swan” 
(Jupiter  Swan,  it  may  be  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  “general 
reader,”  is  not  the  name  of  an  American  politician).  It  is,  we 
trust,  evident  that  the  introduction  will,  to  borrow  a  familiar 
phrase,  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  several  new 
songs,  of  which  decidedly  the  best  is  Signor  Tosti’s  “We 
have  loved,”  dedicated  to  Mme.  Albani,  who  has  already  sung  it 
on  several  occasions.  The  melody  is  extremely  pretty  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  the  words,  by  Mr.  John  Muir,  genuinely  poetical,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  important  still,  coherent.  “  Gloire  ” 
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is  a  new  and  “catching”  waltz  by  Signor  Arditi,  which  he  surely 
ought  to  set  to  words.  The  second  movement  is  almost  as  cantabile 
as  “L’Ardita”  or  “11  Bacio.”  Signor  Tito  Mattel’s  “  Umberto  ” 
is  a  capital  dance  waltz  with  a  striking  melody.  It  is  called  “  a 
remembrance  of  the  Italian  Exhibition,”  where  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  played  of  late,  with  much  success.  Ricordi’s  “  Cheap 
Edition  of  Dance  Music  ”  is  a  clearly-printed  little  album,  con¬ 
taining  seven  dance  pieces  by  Messrs.  Burgmein,  R.  Marenco, 
C.  Godfrey,  G.  Capitani,  and  Marco  Sala.  Of  these  the  most 
original  are  “  Notte  d’obblio,”  by  Mr.  C.  Godfrey  ;  “  Ea  Reine  des 
Vaises,”  by  Mr.  Burgmein  ;  and  “II  Risorgimento,”  a  very  re¬ 
markable  waltz,  indeed,  from  Marenco’s  famous  ballet  Excelsior. 
This  is  really  a  brilliant  composition,  worthy  of  the  great  epoch 
of  waltz-writing  when  Strauss  (the  elder)  and  Schouloft  gave  us 
waltzes  which  have  never  been  surpassed  for  originality  and 
elegance. 

Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co.  send  us  “  The  Village  Queen,”  a  charm¬ 
ingly  old-fashioned  ballad,  bv  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Philp.  Of 
six  songs  by  Henry  Festing  Jones  only  one  has  much  merit.  It 
is  a  setting  of  Victor  Hugo’s  poem,  “Dieu  qui  sourit.”  The 
melody  is  good  and  appropriate.  Mr.  E.  Chipp’s  “  Church  Service” 
is  well  written,  and  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  to  liigh- 
church  choirs. 

Messrs.  C.  Woolhouse  &  Co.  have  recently  published  an  album 
of  twelve  songs  by  Mr.  J.  Clilfe  Forrester  which  ought  to  achieve 
popularity,  for  it  contains  several  delightful,  but  easy,  melodies 
for  young  and  untrained  voices.  A  good  waltz  is  “  Ilermione,  ’ 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Byass,  which,  if  not  very  original,  is  at.  least 
bright  and  unpretentious.  An  excellent  and  showy  piece  for 
beginners  is  “La  Giocosa,”  by  Mr.  St.  George;  and  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  school  teachers  are  several  easy  but  effective  piano¬ 
forte  pieces  by  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Sharpe.  “  Lullaby,”  by  Mr. 
Alexander  S.  Beaumont,  is  rather  pretty.  It  is  a  trio  for  piano, 
violin,  and  viola  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  already  so  many 
admirable  classical  trios  for  these  instruments  which  surpass 
it  in  merit,  and  are  quite  as  easy.  “  La  Resignation,”  by  M. 
Eugene  Wagner,  is  a  pretty  romance  for  the  piano ;  but  we 
cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  number  of  other  new  pianoforte 
pieces  sent  us  by  this  firm.  They  lack  originality,  and  are  not. 
even  ordinarily  tuneful.  The  songs  are  better.  A  very  spirited 
and  effective  ballad,  for  instance,  is  “Loyal  and  True,”  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Oldham.  “Sleep,”  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Vernham,  is  melodious  ; 
and  “  Sleep,  my  Pretty  One,”  by  Mr.  A.  Beaumont,  is  a  graceful 
bei’ceuse  in  the  French  style.  The  Shelley  Album  of  six  settings 
of  as  many  of  Shelley’s  sonnets,  by  Mr.  J.  CliHe  Forrester,  if  they 
are  rather  ambitious,  are  not  without  merit.  One  or  two  of  them 
are,  indeed,  exceedingly  pretty  and  likely  to  be  popular ;  but  the 
majority  are  not  worthy  of  the  evident  pains  bestowed  upon  their 
composition. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  “Emperor  Frederick’s  Funeral 
March,”  a  dreary  work  by  Mr.  Otto,  who  has  to  depend  upon 
the  introduction  of  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  for  his  most  striking 
effect. 

A  strikingly  beautiful  work  is  the  “  Song  of  the  Heart,  by 
Mr.  C.  Tennant  (Charles  Thane),  a  composer  -whose  interesting 
cantata,  “  The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor,”  was  received  some  time 
back  with  much  favour.  Beginning  allegro  vivace,  it  passes  in 
Wagnerian  fashion  gradually  to  a  slow  and  mournful  measure, 
which  admirably  follows  the  somewhat  capricious  but  excellent 
words  by  Mr.  G.  Murcliie.  This  is  a  composition  of  a  high  order, 
and,  although  it  can  only  be  sung  with  justice  by  an  artist  of 
considerable  experience,  it  is  sure  to  win  lasting  popularity.  It 
is  published  by  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THERE  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  well  translated  and 
handsomely  illustrated  account  of  the  Nordenskioldf  i)  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Greenland  of  five  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  book  is  a  little  too 
much  made  up  of  digests  and  extracts  from  previous  travellers.  But 
this  was  made  in  a  sense  necessary  by  the  very  small  impression 
which  the  party  were  able  to  make  on  the  inlandsis,  a  great  central 
glacier,  which  reaches  in  parts  to  the  coast,  and  is  at  least  sup¬ 
posed  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  more  impracticable 
region  for  travelling  would  seem  to  exist  nowhere  in  the  world. 
The  account  here  given  of  the  Eastern  Esquimaux  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  the  very  black  picture  drawn  of  the  Western, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Mackenzie  basin,  by  recent  travellers. 
This  superiority  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  Scandinavian 
blood  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  centuries.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  pure  Esquimaux  are  very 
hard  to  find. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  Franco-Russian  part  of  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s  book  (2).  The  longest  article  in  the  book,  however, 
occupying  nearly  half  of  it,  is  devoted  to  “  Russia  and  England. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  perhaps  with  something  of  a  Frenchmans 
proneness  to  sweeping  generalizations  and  facile  haute  politique 
of  the  conjectural  kind,  but  with  great  knowledge  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  discusses  the  question  of  an  Asiatic  conflict  between  the 
two  Powers,  and  not  by  any  means  favourably  to  Russia.  AA  e 
are  disposed  to  think  him  right  in  insisting  especially  on  the 

(1)  La  seconde  expedition  sucdoise  au  Grbnland .  1  ar  A.  E. 

Nordenskiold.  Paris  :  llachelte. 

(2)  La  France ,  la  liussie  et  V Europe.  Par  A.  Lcroy-ILaulicu.  1  aris  : 
Calmann  Levy. 


economic  weakness  of  the  Czar’s  Empire.  A7ou  can  no  doubt. 

carry  on  a  defensive  war  very  well  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  if  you 
have  bread,  lead,  and  pluck ;  hardly  so  well  an  offensive  one. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  new  edition  in 
single  plays,  not  cheap  but  charming,  of  Moliere  (3)  from  M. 
Jouaust’s  press.  The  plays  are  printed  with  the  usual,  not  the- 
original,  spelling.  M.  Leloir’s  illustrations  are  good,  and  there 
are  introductions  and  notes  by  M.  Vitu. 

M.  Louis  Ulbach’s  new  volume  (4)  of  chroniques  is  very  like 
those  which  have  gone  before  it — a  series  of  miscellaneous 
articles  sometimes  on  subjects  of  the  day,  sometimes  fanciful, 
seasoned  with  a  certain  amount  of  “  large  salt,”  and  not  always 
impeccable  in  point  of  taste,  but  amusing  now  and  then. 

In  a  lively  preface  Mme.  Henry  Grdville  shows  cause  why 
she  might,  if  she  liked,  have  called  her  dramat  ic  efforts  by  a  less- 
modest  title  than  Comedies  de  paravent  ( 5).  The  first,  it  seems, 
was  actually  acted  many  times  with  a  profit  to  the  author  of 
about  one  franc  per  representation  ;  two  others  have  really  seen 
the  stage,  and  not  by  any  means  been  damned.  The  author 
very  cheerfully  admits  almost  complete  inexperience,  despite  this 
experience  which  many  authors  have  sought  carefully  and  have 
not  found  ;  and  her  pieces  are  perhaps  rather,  in  the  old  phrase, 
like  stories  par  personnages  than  like  plays.  But  they  are  often  good 
fun,  and  almost  always  good  reading. 

A  sketch  of  a  Philosophy  of  Being  (6)  in  100  pages  is  a  thing- 
wliiclx  hardly  admits  of  criticism  in  100  words.  We  can  only  say 
that,  in  general,  M.  Alaux  seems  to  us  on  the  right  road— that  is 
to  say,  on  the  road  leading  right  away  from  materialism  and 
from  the  sterile  technical  jargon  which,  with  or  without 
materialism,  too  often  does  duty  as  philosophy  nowadays. 

M.  Daubrfe’s  title  (7),  though  strictly  accurate,  is  likely  to 
mislead  readers.  One  expects  a  book  on  the  Black  Art-,  or  at 
least  on  Spooks  ;  one  finds  an  exceedingly  sober  scientific  treatise, 
with  plenty  of  diagrams,  on  the  action  ot  subterranean  water¬ 
courses,  on  their  effect  in  arranging  veins  of  ore,  on  seismology 
(in  which  M.  DaubrtSe  would  take  high-pressure  steam  as  the 
probable  agent),  on  meteorites,  &c.  Readers  of  the  Deux  Mondes 
will  remember  some  at  least  of  the  contents  as  having  appeared 
in  that  fertile  nursery  of  books,  dead  and  living. 

A  new  edition  of  La  Fontaine  (8),  for  school  use,  hardly  in 
itself  calls  for  more  than  mere  mention.  AVe  may,  however,  ob¬ 
serve  that  M.  Ldon  Delbos  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  hard  on  the 
bonhomme  as  a  man.  No  doubt  the  bonhomme  theory  itselt  may 
be,  and  often  lias  been,  carried  too  far,  and  the  more  modern, 
notion  that  La  Fontaine  was  a  concealed  reformer  and  politician 
masking  lofty  views  under  a  childlike  guise  is  mere  folly.  But 
it  is  going  too  far  in  the  other  direction  to  represent  his  foibles  as- 
mere  shrewd  calculation. 

There  is  nothing  either  of  M.  de  Maupassant’s  (9)  absolutely 
best  or  of  his  absolutely  worst  in  the  collect  ion  ot  stories  called 
Clair  de  lime,  but  they  are  marked  throughout  with  his  literary 
power.  It  is  curious  that  he  is  still  not  at  home  with  the  super¬ 
natural.  “  Apparition  ”  is  a  good  enough  true  ghost  story ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  literature  it  wants  its  hat  and  stick. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

-ITTITII  the  Camel  Corps  vp  the  Nile,  by  Count  Gleichen 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  is  a  new  book  on  the  Nile  Expedition 
of  1884-5,  and  should  have  seen  the  light  two  years  ago  it  the 
author’s  control  of  circumstances  had  been  as  complete  ns  his 
desire  for  timely  publication.  The  author’s  preface  is  an  apology 
for  delay  rather  than  an  explanation,  for  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  unkindly  circumstances  referred  to.  The  book, 
however,  needs  no  further  introduction  to  the  reader.  It  is  an 
independent  chronicle  of  the  varied  experiences  of  the  Guards  re¬ 
giment  of  the  Camel  Corps  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  desert, 
descriptive  only  of  things  that  came  within  Count  Gleichen  s 
own  observation,  on  the  march  or  inaction.  There  is  much  in  the 
volume  of  the  vigorous  realism  that  belongs  to  the  narratne  ot 
an  eye-witness,  and  it  is  not  altogether  a  thrice-told  tale  of  a 
memorable  expedition  that  Count  Gleichen  gives  in  these  mely 
paves.  He  has  much  to  say  that  is  fresh  and  interesting  about 
the  equipment  and  work  of  the  Camel  Corps,  and  the  sketches 
that  illustrate  the  book  show  how  intimate  is  his  study  of  the 
camel  and  his  ways.  The  account  of  the  onslaught  of  Arabs  at 
Abu  Klea  is  as  spirited  as  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  volume,  such  as  the  pictures  of  camp  life 
in  Dongola,  the  story  of  the  long  desert  march  from  Korti  to 
Gakdul,  and  the  advance  on  Metemmeh,are  bright  and  lilelike. 

Mr.  AY.  AVarde  Fowler’s  Tales  of  the  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  about  birds  ever  written.  All 
the  stories  are  good,  from  any  point  of  view  ;  one  or  two  may  bo 
classed  as  first-rate  among  the  pleasant  class  of  moral  or  ex®™“ 
plary  tales  in  which  birds  or  animals  play  edifying  parts.  Mr. 

(3)  Moliere— L’etourdi.  Paris :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(4)  Les  belles  et  tes  bites.  Par  L.  Ulbach.  Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(  3)  Comedies  de  paravent.  Par  Ilenry  Grevillc.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(6)  Estptisse  d'une  philosophic  de  I’etre.  Par  J.  E.  Alaux.  Paris. 

Alcan.  •  ,  . 

(7)  Les  regions  invisibles  du  globe  et  des  espaccs  celestes.  Par  A.  Daubree. 
Paris  :  Alcan. 

(8)  Fab'es  choisies  de  La  Fontaine.  Par  L.  Delbos.  London:  Williams. 
&  Norgnte. 

(9)  Clair  de  lune.  Par  Guy  dc  Maupassant.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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Fowler  does  not  pause  to  ask  “with  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau” 
any  more  than  Cowper  if  “  birds  confabulate  or  no.”  The  under¬ 
standing  of  birds  is  as  easy  to  him  as  it  was  to  Siegfried.  lie 
knows  all  about  their  social  habits  or  their  solitary  phases  of  life 
from  close  and  constant  observation,  and  makes  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  of  his  study  as  ornithologist  by  the  prettiest  alliance  of 
liis  science  with  the  fancy  and  humour  of  an  excellent  story¬ 
teller.  From  a  “  Debate  in  an  Orchard  ”  we  learn  how  birds 
confabulate  and  the  extremely  whimsical  diversity  of  their  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  proper  study  of  birdkind  is  man — this  is  the 
admirable  conclusion  of  this  amusing  sketch  of  a  parliament  of 
birds.  “A  Tragedy  in  Rook  Life”  is  quite  as  convincing, and  yet 
more  moving.  Humour  and  pathos  are  delicately  mingled  in 
this  affecting  story  of  the  fate  of  an  inquiring  young  rook  who 
too  speedily  finds  that  life  is  not  “all  grubs  and  wire-worms.” 
•“  A  Winter’s  Tale,”  descriptive  of  a  migration  of  fieldfares  during 
a  severe  frost,  southward  over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  is  as  fasci¬ 
nating  as  any  fairy  tale,  and  never  was  moral  more  artistically 
enforced  than  in  the  diverting  story  of  an  inquisitive  wagtail, 
“A  Question  beginning  with  ‘Why?’”  The  book  finds  sym¬ 
pathetic  illustration  in  Mr.  Bryan  Hook’s  clever  drawings. 

The.  Shadoic  of  the  Raggedstone  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  a 
Tomance  of  the  days  of  the  second  Henry,  put  forth  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  manuscript  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Grindrod  when  on  a  tour  around  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  that  Mr.  Grindrod  has 
been  thus  favoured.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  some  few  years  ago 
manuscripts — in  verse,  and  modem  verse,  not  twelfth-century — - 
were  mysteriously  confided  to  his  care  by  a  stranger  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Grindrod's  good  fortune  is  more  remarkable 
this  time.  His  romance,  though  somewhat  prolix,  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  old-fashioned  story  of  love  and  chivalry.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  contrasted,  the  incidents  are  Stir- 
Ting,  yet  naturally  presented,  and  no  slight  skill  is  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  story. 

Plays  and  Tales,  by  j.  M.  (Pickering  &  Cliatto),  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  miscellaneous  volume.  It  opens  with  a  fairy  play  for 
voung  people,  and  it  proceeds  with  verse  and  prose  that  are 
anything  but  meat  for  babes.  “  Princess  Isola  ”  is  a  pretty 
concept,  though  much  too  long  for  representation  by  children. 
<l  The  Confession  ”  is  a  ballad  that  recalls  Hood’s  “  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram  ”  a  little  too  closely,  though  it  would  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  piece  for  recitation.  In  the  tales  there  is  something  of  the 
manner  of  Poe  in  the  style  of  narrative  ;  “  Euphrosyne  ”  is  the 
most  ingenious.  It  is  told  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  not 
without  an  alluring  horror  that  befits  the  theme.  The  effect, 


however,  is  almost  dissipated  by  a  note  of  explanation  which  is 
both  inartistic  and  silly. 

Mr.  II.  Macaulay  Fitzgibbon’s  Early  English  and  Scottish 
Poetry  (Walter  Scott)  shows  good  taste  and  a  critical  estimate 
in.  the  selection  from  the  old  lyrical  poets  of  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  anonymous  section  is,  we 
are  glad  to  note,  not  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  metrical  chroniclers  also  find  sufficient  place  in 
the  book.  The  editorial  introduction  comprehends  a  scholarly 
survey  of  the  period  illustrated  by  the  anthology. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Mr.  David  Skaats  Foster’s 
Eebecca  the  Witch  ;  and  other  Tales  in  Metre  (Putnam’s  Sons)  ; 
Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen’s  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  first  series 
(Curwen  &  Sons)  ;  Lord  Lytton’s  Falkland,  “  Pocket  Volume  ” 
edition  (Routledge)  ;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Wame  &  Co.) ; 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Routledge’s  “Pocket  Library”; 
Professor  Nichol’s  Byron,  “  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  series 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Roderick  Hudson,  by  Henry  James 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Crump’s  The  Formation  of 
Liberal  Opinion  (Longmans  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  Darkness  and  Light,  by  Noel  Vandal  (Swan 
Sonnensclieiu  &  Co.) ;  Songs  of  a  Parish  Priest,  by  the  Rev. 
Basil  Edwards  (Orpington :  Allen) ;  A  Popular  History  of 
England,  by  II.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.,  with  illustrations  (Ward, 
Lock,  &  Co.) ;  Readings  for  Sick  Children  (Skeffington)  ;  Miss 
Vanbrugh,  by  Mary  C.  Rowsell,  second  edition  (Bristol :  Arrow- 
smith),  and  Work  of  a  Fiend,  by  James  Peddie  (Paterson). 

In  the  review  of  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments  (Saturday 
Review,  July  14)  112  was  printed  by  mistake  for  212,  the  real 
number  of  the  illustrations. 


NOTICE. 

Tic  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  (Ac  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 


Head  Office:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH.  London:  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

TJJ  HIS  SOCIETY  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  in  1837,  with  the  object  of  giving  to  the  Assured  the  full  benefit  of  the 
LOW  Premiums  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Proprietary  Offices,  while  retaining  the  Whole  Profits  for 
the  Policyholders. 

Experience  has  proved  that  with  economy  and  careful  management  these  Premiums  will  not  only  secure  greatly 
Larg-er  Assurances  from  the  first ;  but,  by  Reserving1  the  Surplus  for  those  who  live  long  enough  to  secure  the 
Common  bund  from  loss,  will  in  most  cases  provide  Eventual  Benefits  as  large  as  under  the  more  usual  system  of 
High  Premiums.  That  the  System  has  met  with  popular  approval  is  proved  by 

ITS  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS, 

as  shown  on  the  following  Table — taken  from  its  latest  Report. 


Septennial  Progress  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution. 


In  Periods  ending 
Dec.  31. 

Assurances 

EFFECTED. 

FUNDS 

AT  THE  END  OP  PERIOD. 

INCREASE 
op  Funds. 

SURPLUS. 

No.  of  Partici¬ 

pants. 

Amount 

(two-thirds  divided). 

1845  (8  years) 

1852 

1859 

1856 

1873 

1880 

1887 

£942,899 

2.571,328 

4,590,300 

7,525,373 

12,297,445 

19,695,470 

26,837,043 

£69,009 

254,675 

633,514 

1,245,372 

2,253,175 

3,913,252 

6,179,746 

£69,009 

185,666 

378,839 

G1 1,868 

1,007,803 

1,060,077 

2,266,494 

167 

851 

2,492 

4,599 

6,662 

9,384 

£26,159 

79,644 

181,544 

376,577 

624,473 

1,051,035 

The  FUNDS  (increased  in  year  by  £387,000)  are  now  £6,200,000. 

The  I^5;.!?J;ASEn0f1FUXD?  i?-1t,he  last  Seven,  Years.  is  Sreater  than  m  any  other  Office  in  the  Kingdom-due  in  great  measure  to  the 
exceptionally  low  cost  of  Management,  the  ratio  of  which  to  Premiums  is  little  over  9  per  cent.,  or  G  per  cent,  to  Income. 

ie  Amount  of  ASSURANCES  effected,  and  the  FUNDS  accumulated,  iu  50  years,  have  exceeded  those  of  any  other  Office  at  a  similar  period. 


Age 

25 

30* 

35 

40f 

45 

50 

55 

During  Life  . 

21  Payments  . 

£1  18  0 

2  12  6 

£2  1  6 

2  15  4 

£2  6  10 

3  0  2 

£2  14  9 

3  7  5 

£3  5  9 

3  17  6 

£4  17 

4  12  1 

£5  1  11 

5  10  2 

,  of  £20  15s.  This  Premium  would  generally  elsewhere  secure 
rments  of  £27  13s.  4d.,  being  thus  free  of  payments  after  50. 

'  iUT.'"’ ””7r :•;»  ”v»  “<  *“■  *u.,  ttuum  uie  same  as  most  Offices  require  durimr  whole  life.  Before  these 

1  remiums  have  ceased,  the  Policy  will  have  shared  at  least  once.  1  ° 

______  P'le  SOCIETY  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Removal  of  Restrictions  and  Grounds  of  Challenge. 

Wide  and  free  fronf  Pohi‘CS  inofc  seafarinS  ,or  military  risks,  for  which  special  arrangements  may  be  made)  are  now  World- 

ide,  ana  tree  trom  restrictions  on  Residence  after  five  years— provided  the  Assured  has  attained  the  age  of  30. 

The  Surrender  VALUES  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  first-class  Offices. 

An  explanatory  Memorandum,  with  Comparative  Examples  in  leading  Offices,  may  he  had. 
pnK„,orn  PEP0KTS  containing  full  Information  and  Tables  of  Rates  may  also  be  had  on  application'. 

Edinburgh,  May  1888.  j.  MUIR  LEITCH,  London  Secretary.  “  JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


creation.  Presented  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
llurst)  now  open  daily  from  10  to  5. 


Henry  Irving. 

AIID  MANSFIELD 
Mansfield’s  original 

Mr.  J. 


Box  Office  (Mi 


“DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.” 

]\  ,T  ESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  as  Owners  of  the  Copy- 
right  of  “The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  beg  to 
state  that  Mr.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London, 
is  the  sole  person  authorised  to  present  it  in  dramatic  form  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  that,  under  the  recent  decision  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  any  other  person  copying  or  colourably  imitating  any  portion  of 
the  above  work  will  be  proceeded  against  without  further  notice. 

KAYE  &  GUEDALLA, 

Solicitors  to  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 

21  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 


NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street. —  The  SUMMER 

EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  A.M.  to  Seven  P.M.  Admission  One 
Shilling;  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


THE 

ex: 


SCOTLAND.— GLASGOW  EXHIBITION. 

nPHE  MIDLAND  COMPANY’S  IMPROVED  SUMMER 

JL  SERVICE  of  Express  Trains  from  LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  to  SCOTLAND 
is  now  in  operation,  as  under : 

DOWN  TRAINS.— WEEKDAYS. 


LONDON  (St.  Pa.)  dep 
Glasgow  (St.  E.)  arr, 

Greenock .  „ 

Edinburgh  (Wa.)  ,, 

Perth .  ,, 

Aberdeen .  ,, 

Inverness .  „ 


a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

<a  p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

D 

B 

*;  A 

E 

A 

5  15 

10  30 

10  40 

12  20 

§•  8  25 

9  15 

8  25 

4  5 

7  50 

tl 

11  25 

$  0  20 

7  40 

G  20 

4  40 

8  30 

12  3 

°  7  32 

8  22 

7  32 

4  20 

8  25 

|  5  53 

7  25 

5  53 

8  45 

11  35 

#  . 

u  8  35 

11  10 

8  35 

9  35 

3  5 

c  12  0 

1  55 

12  0 

8  5 

.  , 

2  45 

C  ’5 

2  45 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

night 

M  P-m- 

p.m. 

p.m. 

TALIAN  EXHIBITION, 

West  Brompton,  Earl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington. 
PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

HON.  PRESIDENT. 

n.R.U.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 

Din  ECTOR-  G  KN ERA  L. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Reception  Committee. 

COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

A  THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  1888. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

At  4.0  and  8.30  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  “  WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
ROMAN  COLISEUM. 

TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  Ff-TE  EVERY  EVENING. 

SEVERAL  MILITARY  HANDS  DAILY  FROM  1.0  TO  11.0  P.M.  

TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION,  Is.  Open  11  A.M.  to  11  p.ir. 

VINCENT  A.  APRLIN,  Secretary. 

TTALIAN  EXHIBITION.— DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

representing  Cnrcuno,  Musa  &  Co.,  Como;  Bersanino,  Corti,  and  Marengo,  Turin; 
F.  Vernazzi,  Mi  lan  ;  and  Schiavio,  Fratelli,  &  Co..  Gorla  de  Veleso,  invite  an  inspection  of  a 
choice  COLLECTION  of  ITALIAN  SILKh,  Velvets,  Tapestry,  Silk  Portieres,  Coverlets* 
Scarves,  &c.,  now  exhibiting  at  Class  VII.,  No.  667. 

TTALIAN  EXHIBITION.— The  ITALIAN  SILK  COYER- 

LETS  manufactured  by  Schiavio,  Fratelli.  &  Co.,  admirably  adapted  for  Portieres* 
Curtains,  and  in  Aleerian.  Oriental,  and  National  Colourings,  are  sold  retail  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  price  7s.  yd.,  and  by  DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street  and  Welbeck 
Street,  W. 

TRISH  EXHIBITION  in  LONDON,  1888. 

J-  NOW  OPEN. 

OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 

V-/  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 

IRISH  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

OPEN  9  A.M.  to  10.30  P.M. 

Admission,  Is.  Season  Ticket,  2ls. 


Excursions  from  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Improved  service- 
vi&  West  Kensington  and  Addison  Road  Stations.  Omnibuses  every  few  minutes  from  all 
parts  direct  to  the  doors  of  Olympia. 

FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

Catalogues  post  free.  188  STRAND. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


U 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

THE  SESSION  1888-9  WILL  BEGIN  ON  OCTOBER  10. 

The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of 
continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical, 
Physical,  Engineering,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering,  and 
Surveying ;  and  special  arrangements  for  practical  work  have  been  made  with  various 
Engineers  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be 
obtained  on  application.  Several  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  tenable  at  the  College. 
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/\. — Sleeping  Saloon  Cars  to  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth.  B  — 
Drawing-Room  Saloon  Car  to  Edinburgh.  D. — Drawing-Room  Saloon  Car  to 
Glasgow.  — Sleeping  Saloon  Cars  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  First-Class 

Passengers  travel  in  the  Cars  attached  to  the  Day  Trains  without  extra  pay¬ 
ment.  For  Berths  in  Sleeping  Saloon  Cars  the  charge  is  5s.  in  addition  to  the  First- 
Class  Fare. 

The  Evening  Express  Trains  reach  Greenock  in  time  for  Passengers  to  join  the 
“  COLUMBA,”  “  IONA,”  or  «  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES”  Steamers  for  the  Highlands. 
Through  Carriages  from  LONDON  to  Greenock  by  these  Trains. 

For  particulars  of  Up  Train  Service  from  Scotland  to  London,  see  Time  Tables 
issued  by  the  Company. 

Derby,  July  1888.  JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager . 


THAN OS. — NEW  MODELS  from  21  Guineas.  All  tlie  latest 

Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  tone, perfect 
touch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIKE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM. 

W.  J.  ENNEVEE  &  SON,  Manufacturers,  57  Berners  Street,  Loudon,  W. 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

Courses  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Mineralogy  and 
Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of 
College  Scholarships.  Engineering  Works’  Scholarships,  and  special  arrangements  for 
entrance  into  professional  life. 

For  prospectus,  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton,  apply  to  the  Dean,  or  Professor 
Ryan,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary. _ 

TN  OVER  COLLEGE. 

-L/  Head-Master.— The  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A. 

RECENT  SUCCESSES  are  FOUR  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  OPEN  EXHIBITION 
at  OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  eight  out  of  nine  have 
passed  into  Woolwich,  five  of  them  obtaining  the  lolh. wing  places— first,  second  (twice  ’, 14th, 
34th.  Entries  for  Indian  Civil  Service,  Sandhurst,  and  Navy.  Special  Classes  lor  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  Army  Preliminary.  In  the  March  Army  Preliminary  17  out  of  18  passed  in 
all  subjects.  Preparation  for  London  University  Matriculation,  Cambridge  Local,  &c. 

Every  boy  has  a  separate  bedroom.  _ 

Boarders  are  taken  by  the  Head-Master,  by  C.  E.  Sparke,  M.A.,  by  E.  Thornton 

Littlkwood,  M.A.  _  _ _ w  _ 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq. _ 

JJEIDELBERG  COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  A.  IIOLZBERG,  M.  A.,  Ph.D..  Heidelberg. 

A.  II.  CATTY,  R.A.,  Chri>t’s  College.  Camb. 

W.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon. 

PUPILS  prepared  for  Army.  Civil  Service,  and  all  Examinations,  also  for  Commercial 
Life.  Modern  buildings;  encii  boy  bus  a  separate  bedroom.  Playing  fields  of  seven  acres. 
Boat  Club,  Swimming.  Prospectus.  &c.,  apply  to  Dr.  Uolzbeiig.  _ 


gOUTII  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

Presidents The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIEK.  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  und  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  22  Masters 

^Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe- 

*  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres. 

Cycle  Path, kc. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. _ _ti 


COUTH  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  n’AUQUIER  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WIIITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College. 

For  full  inlormation  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  HEAD-MASTER. 


THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 

1-  Limited,  Ilolleslcy  Bay,  Suffolk.-For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTHS  for  COLONIAL 
LIFE.  The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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CARDINAL  LAYIGERIE  ON  SLAVERY. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  able  and  interesting 
address  which  Cardinal  Lavigerie  delivered  on  Tuesday 
at  Prince’s  Hall  will  not  lose  its  effect  on  any  minds  by  the 
rather  unlucky  use  of  the  term  “Hew  Crusade  ”  which  has 
been  made  respecting  it.  “  New  Crusade  ”  is  a  very  un¬ 
savor  y  phrase,  and  will  be  for  some  years,  till  time  has 
washed  it  clean  from  certain  base  uses  of  the  immediate 
past.  The  sincerest  believers  in  Christianity  may,  moreover, 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  stoppage  of  the  horrors  which 
were  described,  and  which  were  too  well  known  already,  is 
quite  so  much  a  matter  between  Cross  and  Crescent  as  the 
Cardinal,  with  a  fervour  difficult  to  object  to  in  itself,  would 
have  contended.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  countries  are 
slaves,  when  once  made,  treated  with  greater  kindness  than 
in  Mahommedan  countries  ;  and,  though  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  believer  and  non-believer  under  Islam  is,  of  course, 
deep  and  vital,  wTe  think  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  find  any  authoritative  precept  of  the  Faith  to  validate 
such  proceedings  as  those  which  are  devastating  Africa. 
These  little  difficulties  cleared  away,  however,  there  is 
hardly  any  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  hearty  agreement 
with  the  Cardinal.  His  Eminence  has,  indeed,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  good  Frenchman  as  well  as  that  of  a  good 
Christian ;  but  we  never  quarrel  with  any  man  for  being 
patriotic,  and  we  only  wish  that,  in  the  particular  case  of 
France,  the  two  varieties  of  goodness  were  oftener  found 
conjoined.  Cardinal  Lavigerie’s  impressive  personality 
must  have  been  already  made  known  to  many  who  did  not 
know  it  before  by  M.  Bonnat’s  fine  portrait  of  him  this 
year  in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  those  who  were  present  at  his 
address  on  Tuesday  probably  felt  that  the  man  could  speak 
as  well  as  look  like  a  patriarch  of  the  Church. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
naturally  spoke  as  an  anti-slavery  man  pure  and  simple,  the 
cause  which  he  has  at  heart  is  entirely  free  from  any  linger¬ 
ing  objections  which  some  old-fashioned  or  crochety  persons 
may  entertain  to  the  view  now  popular  of  slavery  generally. 
There  are,  it  is  believed,  still  men  not  wholly  fools  who 
see  nothing  inherently  wicked  or  abominable  in  slavery 
as  slavery,  and  who,  pointing,  with  a  rather  malicious 
certainty  of  not  being  answered,  to  the  condition  both  of 
the  lower  and  the  higher  classes  in  countries  where  slavery 
has  been  abolished,  ask  whether  there  is  any  very  great 
improvement  in  the  general  level  of  human  development 
and  human  well-being.  These  heretics  may  well  be  left 
at  any  time  to  such  comfort  as  their  originality,  or  their 
affectation,  may  give  them ;  the  general  opinion  is  now 
too  hopelessly  against  them  for  any  practical  effect  to 
follow  their  opinions.  But,  if  they  were  as  numerous 
and  influential  as  they  are  few  and  insignificant,  their 
views  could  not  affect  the  present  question.  The  practices 
which  Cardinal  Lavigerie  so  eloquently  denounces  are 
not  the  practices  of  slave-holders,  but  the  practices  of 
slave-hunters,  and  of  slave-hunters  of  the  most  merciless 
and  atrocious  description.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of  paradox 
■could  find  no  defence  for  the  ravages  which  have  been 
made  in  Central  Africa  by  the  Arab  and  half-caste  slave- 
hunters,  whose  trade  has  rather  increased  than  diminished 
since  slavery  was  discouraged  by  the  Christian  Powers,  and 
whose  prosperity  is  most  discreditably  connected,  as  we 
shall  shortly  point  out,  with  certain  acts  of  Christian 
Powers  themselves.  The  slaves  who  are  thus  obtained  are 
not  bought  from  their  parents  or  from  any  chieftain  who 
claims  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  they  are  not  even  made 
captive  in  fair  battle  between  constituted  authorities.  They 
are  the  spoil — generally  a  miserable  remnant  only  of  the 
spoil — of  the  expeditions  of  land-pirates,  who  fly  blacker 
and  redder  flags  than  Avery  or  Kidd.  The  horrors  of  the 


trade  cannot  be  hidden  under  the  old  sophistry  which  used 
to  be  put  forward  to  cover  those  of  the  “  middle  passage  ” 
— that  they  are  the  result  of  interference  with  the 
trade,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  unmolested,  it  would  have 
been  conducted  in  a  different  way.  Nobody,  as  a  rule, 
interferes  with  the  Arabs  who  descend  on  a  country, 
murder  or  enslave  the  inhabitants,  leave  the  country 
itself  desolate,  and  drive  off  their  victims  to  carry  the 
booty,  and — such  of  them  as  survive — to  be  sold  at  the  end. 
The  traditional  lawyer  or  the  traditional  economist,  “  with 
“  ink  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood,”  might  be  from  his 
own  point  of  view  as  indignant  as  the  most  tearful  philan¬ 
thropist  at  a  system  which  is  as  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  international  law  and  every  principle  of  economic  science 
as  it  is  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  religion. 

But  the  really  important  thing  in  such  a  case  is  to  ask 
who  is  to  blame.  And  though  Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  too 
polite  to  say  it,  we  fear  that,  if  he  had  said  to  England 
“  Thou  art  the  man,”  we,  at  least,  could  not  find  any  valid 
exculpation  ready.  No  doubt  all  European  nations,  more 
or  less,  and  all  who  have  territorial  connexion  with  Africa, 
more  rather  than  less,  are  concerned.  The  Portuguese 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  who  can  be  accused  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  winking  at,  if  not  actually  sharing  in,  the  traffic. 
But  all  of  us—  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  what 
not — furnish  arms  to  the  coast  tribes  and  the  foreign  “  beach- 
“  combers.”  AVe  all,  if  we  do  not  buy  slaves,  buy  the  goods 
which  slaves  carry  and  are  hunted  down  to  carry.  We  all, 
whenever  it  suits  us,  destroy  or  weaken  native  authorities 
in  the  interior,  without  putting  anything  in  their  place. 
We  all  explore,  without  any  intelligent  or  intelligible  idea 
of  what  comes  or  is  to  come  after  exploration.  But  there 
is  upon  England  a  stain — we  are  afraid  we  must  say  more 
than  one  stain — larger  and  darker  than  that  which  is  on 
any  other  European  country.  Ten  years  ago,  even  seven 
years  ago,  there  was  in  North-East  Central  Africa  an  im¬ 
mense  region  which  was,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  free, 
which  had  been  freed  in  great  part  by  Englishmen,  if  not 
by  England,  from  these  ravages.  No  doubt  slaves  came  to 
Egypt  from  her  Soudanese  and  Equatorial  provinces,  and 
no  doubt  some  of  them  were  obtained  in  the  fearless  new 
fashion.  But  the  open  exercise  of  that  fashion  in  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  had  been  sternly  checked,  and  was  to  a 
great  extent  at  an  end.  AVe  know,  alas  1  too  well,  how  it 
has  begun  again,  and  why.  No  Government  less  impeccably, 
or  at  least  ostentatiously,  moral  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
could  have  abandoned  to  slave-hunters  Africa  from  the 
Cataracts  to  the  Congo,  and  without  such  a  moral  Govern¬ 
ment  behind  it  hardly  any  other  could  have  acquiesced  in 
such  an  abandonment.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  wish,  we 
confess,  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  account  not  long  ago  of  the 
transactions  at  Zanzibar  had  been  as  completely  satisfactory 
as  it  was  literally  and  technically  correct.  But  we  fear  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  district  from  the  coast  to  the 
Lakes  contrasts  only  less  unhappily  with  that  of  a  few 
years  ago  than  the  conditions  of  the  district  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Nile.  For  the  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  Congo 
State  England  is  not  alone  responsible ;  but  she  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  and,  if  some  steps  have  recently  been  taken 
in  a  fourth  great  region,  that  of  the  Zambesi,  they  have 
been  taken  late,  they  are  somewhat  undecided,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  practical  good  will  come  of  them. 
Even  now  the  progress  of  the  “  White  Pasha  ”  appears 
to  excite  less  interest  in  England  than  the  question 
whether  an  English  Parnellite  can  be  more  of  a  Yahoo 
than  an  Irish  one,  and  very  much  less  than  the  question 
whether  a  journalist  has  libelled  a  jockey  or  not.  For  our 
part,  as  we  have  repeatedly  contended,  we  can  see  no  remedy 
for  the  present  state  of  the  interior  of  Africa  except  the 
restoration  in  some  form  or  other,  and  in  a  stronger  form 
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than  formerly,  of  the  power  which  the  Khedive  once 
wielded  on  the  Equator,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  a  large 
elaboration  of  the  wise  policy  by  wrhich  the  authority 
of  England  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  being  extended  north¬ 
wards.  The  way  in  which  other  European  Powers  have 
been  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing  in  countries  where,  scarcely 
a  decade  ago,  the  shadowy  claims  of  Portugal  presented 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  English  influence 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Southern  Sea  may  now 
necessitate  “  transaction  ”  of  some  sort.  But  the  sooner  that 
transaction  is  got  over  the  better  at  once  for  the  cause 
which  Cardinal  Lavigerie  has  at  heart  and  for  the  future 
political  welfare  of  Africa. 


FRANCE. 

TPIE  French  papers  in  their  sprightly  way  account  for 
the  attention  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  question  of 
Massowah  and  the  supposed  danger  of  Tripoli  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  copy.  If  it  is  hot  in  Italy 
we  can  congratulate  our  friends  on  their  good  fortune  ;  and, 
beyond  all  question,  want  of  copy  is  a  kind  of  summer 
illness  from  which  the  press  of  the  civilized  world 
periodically  suffers.  The  French  themselves  are  not  in 
Avant  of  matters  to  write  about.  They  have  the  strike,  and 
the  permanent  difficulty  of  discovering  what,  if  anything, 
M.  Floquet  means  Avhen  he  pronounces  what  his  friends 
call  a  political  speech.  Besides,  the  yearly  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  Lycees  gives  their  papers  ample  material  to 
till  their  columns.  It  is  a  fine  occasion  for  speech-making 
at  all  times,  and  this  year  the  opportunity  is  particu¬ 
larly  good.  The  Avhole  French  system  of  education  is 
threatened  with  destruction  and  reconstruction;  and  that 
is  a  very  serious  matter  in  France,  where  the  tradi¬ 
tional  peas  in  a  pod  are  the  accepted  model  for  schools. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty  to  be  got  over.  A  revolt  is  going 
on  against  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  against  the  “  internat,” 
against  nearly  everything,  in  short,  which  distinguished  the 
French  Lycee.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these  things  have  their 
defenders,  and  the  “  internat  ”  is  protected  by  its  necessity. 
To  leave  the  thing  to  settle  itself  by  competition  and 
selection  would  be  contrary  to  all  French  principles.  So 
one  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  after  another — and  they 
are  changed  every  four  months  or  so — has  to  wrestle  with 
the  difficulty  of  combining  incompatible  things  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  system.  M.  Lockroy,  avIio  at  present  holds  the 
office,  does  not  promise  to  succeed  Avhere  others  have  failed. 
Fie  also  is  in  the  dilemma  betAveen  the  retention  of  the  classics 
and  the  general  introduction  of  the  “  modern  ”  system 
of  training  the  mind  of  youth  by  imparting  to  it  general 
miscellaneous  information  in  the  easiest  way.  M.  Lockroy 
Avould  fain  be  polite  to  the  classics,  and  would  yet  expel 
them  from  the  curriculum.  He  has  explained  his  position 
to  the  pupils  at  the  “  Concours  general  des  Lycees  et  Col- 
“  leges  de  Paris.”  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  it  very 
clear.  General  praise  of  the  ancients  is  folloAved  by  sneers, 
and  at  last  he  landed  himself  in  such  a  difficulty  that  he 
Avas  compelled  to  hold  up  Milton  and  Bossuet  as  encourag¬ 
ing  examples  to  the  studious  youth  who  think  they  can 
dispense  Avith  a  knoAvledge  of  the  classic  languages.  The 
sorrows  of  French  educational  reformers  are  not  matters  of 
international  importance  ;  but  they  are  more  interesting  to 
the  French,  for  the  moment  at  least,  than  difficulties  about 
the  capitulations  at  Massowah  or  the  fears  of  the  Italians 
for  Tripoli. 

In  itself  the  Massowah  question  is  not  perhaps  A-ery  im¬ 
portant.  The  mysterious  Italian  enterprise  in  Abyssinia 
has  never  been  easy  to  understand,  nor  has  anybody 
as  yet  explained  what  Avas  likely  to  come  of  it.  The 
Italian  Government  seems  to  have  finally  decided  that  it 
would  be  too  troublesome  to  try  to  punish  Ras  Alula  for 
beating  its  troops,  and  so,  not  for  the  first  time,  it  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  annex  territory  as  a  reward  for  the  loss  of  a  battle. 
It  has  announced  its  annexation  of  Massowah.  As  it  has 
been  in  effective  occupation  of  the  toAvn  for  some  time,  the 
measure  might  be  supposed  to  be  purely  formal.  But 
Signor  Crispi  has  given  it  some  weight  by  the  style  of  the 
notes  in  Avhich  he  announced  it  to  other  Governments. 
These  documents  are,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  examples  of 
the  neAv  or  Bismarcldan  diplomatic  style.  A  generation 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  passing  strange  that  the  Premier 
of  one  European  Government  Avriting  about  another,  and 
an  at  least  nominally  friendly  one,  should  have  written 


in  this  style  : — “  It  is  not  from  Turkey  that  com- 
“  plaints  and  objections  reach  us,  but,  as  is  always  the 
“  case,  from  Fiance,  Avho  has  succeeded  in  attracting 
“  Greece  into  the  orbit  of  her  demands;  from  France,  who 
“  would  appear  to  regard  the  pacific  progress  of  Italy  as 
“  tending  to  diminish  her  oavii  power;  as  if  the  African 
“  continent  did  not  afford  ample  scope  to  the  legitimate 
“  activity  and  civilizing  ambition  of  all  the  Powers.” 
Signor  Crispi  also  speaks  of  the  Greeks  as  acting  “  under 
“  pressure  and  instigations  Avhich  we  refrain  from  stigma- 
“  tizing.”  As  Greece  is  represented  at  Massowah  by  the 
French  Vice-Consul,  there  is  no  mystery  here.  Again, 
Signor  Crispi  speaks  of  France  as  looking  “Avith  a  jealous 
“  eye  on  the  extension  of  our  influence  in  the  Red  Sea.” 
Now  all  this  may  be  very  true,  and  ATery  fit  for  a  leading 
article  or  for  private  talk,  but  it  more  than  trenches  on  rude¬ 
ness  when  it  appears  in  a  circidar  diplomatic  note.  The 
French  Vice-Consul  may  have  been  annoying  in  his  zeal  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country  and  hamper  those  of 
others.  It  is  the  nature  of  French  officials  abroad  to  act  in 
this  Avay.  They  are  also  habitually  encouraged  by  their 
Government,  Avhich  has  from  of  old  given  too  little  and 
asked  too  much  in  international  politics.  In  the  present 
case  the  V  ice-Consul  and  his  superiors  are  both  apparently 
inclined  to  make  the  most  of  Avhat  claim  they  have  to 
benefit  by  “  capitulations  ”  in  Massowah.  But  that  hardly 
explains  Avhy  Signor  Crispi  should  have  used  such  rough 
language.  Whoever  deals  Avith  the  French  must  know 
that  he  Avill  have  need  of  temper,  patience,  and  tact  if  the 
relations  are  to  continue  friendly.  Signor  Crispi  has 
shown  none  of  the  three  in  this  or  other  matters.  As  he 
has  a  reputation  for  ability  and  good  sense,  though  not 
for  equability  of  temper,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
has  made  his  mind  up  that  really  friendly  relations  Avith 
France  are  not  to  be  hoped  for — or  not  to  be  desired.  If 
this  is  his  belief,  its  gravity  is  undoubted.  Signor  Crispi’s 
political  position  is  strong  and  his  knoAvledge  of  his  country¬ 
men  great.  The  Italian  character,  and  particularly  the 
character  of  modern  Italian  politicians,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  attitude  of  defiance  to  their  neighbour 
would  not  be  assumed  unless  there  was  good  ground  for 
trust  that  support  would  be  found  at  need.  This  certainty 
ought  to  have  Aveight  Avith  the  French,  though  apparently 
it  does  not  influence  them  at  all.  In  professing  his  belief 
in  the  unfriendly  feeling  of  France,  Signor  Crispi  has  his 
countrymen  Avith  him  beyond  doubt.  The  scare  raised  by 
the  very  ordinary  movements  of  the  French  Mediterranean 
squadron  may  be  absurd.  So,  perhaps,  was  the  recent 
Spezzia  scare  ;  but  both  are  signs  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Italians  to  expect  attack,  and  even,  if  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  to  forestall  it. 

The  strike  of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  new  Exhi¬ 
bition  works  would  be  a  mere  trade  dispute  in  most  other 
countries.  But  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  strikes 
on  a  large  scale  are  always  mixed  up  Avith  politics.  The 
Municipal  Council  never  fails  to  take  its  share  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  in  this  case  it  has  indirectly  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  quarrel.  Some  time  ago  the  Radical  majority 
of  this  truly  Avonderful  body  passed  a  resolution  that  no 
more  than  eight  hours’  Avork  a  day  was  to  be  done  by  men 
employed  to  carry  out  the  contracts  made  by  the  city 
authorities.  This  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of 
the  “  advanced  ”  Avorkmen  has  beyond  question  helped 
to  spirit  up  the  hands  employed  by  the  State  to  demand 
better  terms  than  they  can  secure  in  the  open  market. 
The  Municipal  Council  Avould  be  very  glad  to  slip  out 
of  the  responsibility  if  it  could,  and  has  not  very  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  afford  any  help  to  the  hands  Avho 
are  striking  to  obtain  what  it  had  previously  voted 
Avere  the  rights  of  all  Avorkmen.  But  the  strikers  are 
not  inclined  to  be  throAvn  over  so  lightly  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  individual  members  of  the  Council.  The  great 
M.  Vaillant  is  copious  in  rhetoric  of  the  most  inflam¬ 
matory  kind  and  has  many  helpers.  To  be  sure  this  talk  is 
not  very  serious,  and  it  does  not  folloAv  that  anything 
terrible  Avill  happen  because  orator  A  or  orator  B  declares 
in  the  loudest  tones  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Avork- 
man  to  take  his  revolver  out  and  make  an  end  of  the 
bourgeois.  The  threatened  bourgeois  lives  long  in  France. 
Still  the  incident  is  an  unpleasant  one,  just  as  everybody  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  the  reign  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  by  the  ever-blessed  Revolution.  It 
is  made  the  more  unpleasant  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Avorkmen  on  strike  are  foreigners,  and  they  have  been 
among  the  most  active  in  intimidation.  This  is  a  proof  of 
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the  solidarity  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  which  is 
somewhat  shocking,  even  to  the  most  advanced  Radical.  The 
foreigners  who  intimidate  can  be  disposed  of  easily  by  ex¬ 
pulsion,  and  there  will  be  little  scruple  in  taking  measures 
against  them.  M.  Floquet’s  Ministry  will  have  more  diffi¬ 
culty  with  natives,  but  the  general  desire  to  forward  the 
Exhibition  may  secure  him  a  free  hand  in  dealing  even  with 
them.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  order  when 
the  Radicals  are  concerned  that  the  Ministry  has  been 
persuaded  to  make  a  distinction  between  attacks  on  work¬ 
men  who  will  not  strike,  and  attacks  on  their  tools,  and  to 
discover  that  the  latter  are  not  intimidation.  Apparently 
M.  Floquet  would  like  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  party 
as  little  as  is  consistent  with  opposing  it  at  all.  As  yet  no 
weakness  has  been  shown  in  protecting  the  orderly  work¬ 
men  from  personal  violence.  Up  till  now  it  appears  that 
the  most  Radical  of  French  Premiers  will  have  no  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  protecting  the  employers  while  they  gain 
another  victory ;  but  many  of  his  supporters  must  wish 
him  otherwise  engaged. 


THE  RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 


THE  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  (the  Commons 
Amendments  to  which  were  considered  in  the  Upper 
House  on  Thursday)  was,  as  it  left  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
last  Session,  on  the  whole,  as  equitable  as  there  was  reason 
to  expect  in  a  case  in  which  one  of  two  litigants  was  a  judge 
as  well  as  a  party.  The  railway  Companies  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  except  incidentally  by 
individual  shareholders  and  directors,  who  are  always  subject 
to  invidious  imputations.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
defenders  of  vested  rights  are  hampered  by  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents,  who,  having  in  almost  every  instance 
an  interest  in  the  reduction  of  railway  charges,  resent  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  members  to  defend  property  of 
which  they  are  known  to  be  holders.  It  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  railway  Companies  under  such  disadvantages  have  for 
so  many  years  kept  hostile  agitation  at  bay.  The  traditions 
of  justice  have  down  to  the  date  of  the  last  Reform  Act 
sufficed  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Every  new 
statute  which  has  affected  railways,  and  the  Reports  of 
successive  Committees  which  have  inquired  into  their  affairs 
and  their  practice,  have  until  now  recognized  the  sanctity 
of  bargains  deliberately  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  good 
consideration  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Act  of  1853 
removed  a  plausible  ground  of  complaint  by  defining  and 
prohibiting  undue  preference  to  any  class  of  traffic.  In 
accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  in  1872,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
entrusted  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  have  since, 
in  the  rare  instances  in  which  complainants  resorted  to 
their  jurisdiction,  certainly  not  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
Companies.  The  Joint  Committee  insisted  strongly  on 
the  light  of  the  railway  Companies  to  their  full  tariffs,  and 
all  the  inquiries  which  have  been  held  before  and  after 
the  date  of  their  Report  have  on  good  grounds  deprecated 
the  concession  of  the  demand  for  equal  mileage  rates.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  now  given  power  to  a  Government 
department  to  substitute  a  new  classification  and  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale  of  rates  for  the  sources  of  revenue  on  which  the 
constructors  of  railways  reckoned  when  they  advanced  their 
capital.  In  every  other  respect  the  House  has  legislated  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  owners  of  a  vast  property,  which 
has  been,  to  great  public  advantage,  created  in  reliance  on 
the  good  faith  of  Parliament. 

The  clamour  against  certain  differences  of  rates  which 
were  alleged  to  favour  foreign  produce  perhaps  rendered 
some  concession  inevitable.  That  the  Companies  had,  in 
this  respect  as  in  others,  acted  within  their  powers  was 
proved  by  the  absence  of  litigation  on  the  disputed  charges. 
The  domestic  producers  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
would  have  obtained  ample  redress  from  the  Commissioners 
if  the  system  had  involved  illegal  preference.  The  reasons 
for  the  distinction,  and  its  practical  operation,  though 
they  are  sufficiently  simple,  were  naturally  not  understood 
by  the  farmers  and  others  who  have  agitated  for  a  change. 
It  was  the  duty  of  peers  and  members  of  Parliament  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  arguments  which  have 
been  arbitrarily  overruled.  The  light  rates  on  certain  im¬ 
ports  were  regulated  by  the  maritime  freights  between  com¬ 
peting  ports.  If  they  are  abolished  the  result  will  be  that 
the  traffic  will  be  taken  by  water,  and  not  by  railway. 
Traders  with  New  York  who  have  hitherto  conveyed  their 


goods  from  Liverpool  to  London  by  railway  will  now  send 
them  to  their  destination  without  breaking  bulk ;  though 
the  existing  practice  must  be  more  convenient,  and  has 
been  largely  adopted  by  freighters.  Some  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  will  incur  serious  loss  by  the  change,  while  other 
railways  will  be  but  little  affected.  A  principal  result  of 
the  new  system  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  duty  in  favour  of  certain  classes  of  traders  and  pro¬ 
ducers  against  less  fortunate  competitors.  A  more  important 
application  of  Protectionist  doctrines  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  practice  of  grouping  in  which  large  trad¬ 
ing  interests  are  now  involved.  Railway  Companies  have 
for  many  years  enabled  all  the  ports  and  markets  in 
their  respective  systems  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
railway  communication  on  equal  terms.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  is  furnished  by  the  equal  rates  of  the 
North-Eastern  Company  on  traffic  to  and  from  all  the  ports 
between  Hull  and  Newcastle  inclusive.  If  the  Commons’ 
amendments  are  ultimately  included  in  the  Bill,  the  North- 
Eastern  Company  will  probably  suffer  inconvenience  rather 
than  loss,  because  it  will  in  any  case  command  the  traffic. 
Hull  will  enjoy  a  profitable  triumph  over  Newcastle,  which 
is  more  than  twice  as  far  from  the  principal  Lancashire 
markets.  If  the  same  Protectionist  doctrines  are  consis¬ 
tently  applied,  the  result  will  be  the  institution  of  mileage 
rates.  As  has  been  said,  the  withdrawal  of  discretion  from 
the  Companies  has  been  condemned  by  every  competent 
authority  on  the  administration  of  their  business.  Perhaps 
hereafter  the  owners  of  the  Durham  coalfields  and  the 
traders  of  Newcastle  may  have  sufficient  Parliamentary  in¬ 
fluence  to  recover  the  advantages  of  which  they  are  now  to 
be  deprived.  The  House  of  Commons  probably  intended 
only  to  mulct  the  railways,  and  forgot  that  there  are  also  in 
this  case  bodies  of  electors  to  be  considered. 

The  spirit,  or,  to  use  the  stronger  expression,  the  animus, 
of  the  assailants  of  the  railway  Companies  was  exhibited  in 
the  amendments  to  the  clause  which  defined  the  powers  of 
the  Railway  Commission.  As  the  Bill  was  framed,  and  as 
it  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judge  who  is  to  preside 
over  the  tribunal  was  to  determine  points  of  law,  and  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  debate  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  some 
oversight  consented  to  an  iniquitous  proposal  that  the  right 
of  appeal  should  be  enjoyed  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two 
lay  members.  It  is  apparently  on  the  ground  of  their 
judicial  incompetence  that  they  are  empowered  to  declare 
whether  the  question  is  one  of  law.  The  discretion  is, 
indeed,  nominally  vested  in  the  Commission,  but  it  will  be 
exercised  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  lay  majority.  The 
existing  Commissioners  have  systematically  discountenanced 
or  refused  appeals;  but  the  Writ  of  Prohibition  supplied  a 
method  of  revising  their  judgments  which  afforded  some 
security  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  exempt  from  prohibition,  and  now  they  are  to 
be  allowed  at  their  pleasure  to  suppress  appeals.  During 
the  long  debates  in  both  Houses  the  enemies  of  the  Compa¬ 
nies  have  consistently  exerted  themselves  to  deteriorate  the 
character  of  the  Commission  by  lowering  its  qualification. 
This  restriction  of  the  right  of  appeal  can  only  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  all  other  classes  are  to  be  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  railway  Companies ;  yet  the  issues  which  the 
Commissioners  will  have  to  try  involve  in  many  cases  much 
more  important  interests  than  those  which  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  The  excuse  which 
was  often  suggested  in  debate  was  that  private  traders  could 
not  afford  litigation  with  powerful  Companies.  The  same 
reason  would  apply  to  every  dispute  between  richer  and 
poorer  litigants.  In  the  case  of  railway  traffic  the  apology 
is  especially  inapplicable.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
trade  associations  can  well  afford  to  prosecute  or  persecute 
the  Companies  with  funds  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 
Even  if  traders  required  protection  against  the  Companies, 
the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  tribunal  would  be  a 
strange  mode  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong.  It 
is,  perhaps,  useless  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth  tune  the 
fact  that  railway  shareholders,  though  their  collected  capital 
may  be  large,  are  often  in  narrow  circumstances  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  investments  which  are  now  to  be  inju¬ 
riously  affected. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  questionable  principles  of 
the  Bill  cannot  be  attributed  to  party  legislation.  Some  of 
the  most  formidable  attacks  upon  railway  property  have  in 
both  Houses  been  made  by  Conservatives  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  character,  including  several  large  landowners.  It 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  destined  victims  of  the 
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next  scheme  of  spoliation  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  may  even  be  quoted  against 
them  with  ruinous  effect.  The  chief  newspaper  organ  of 
the  Conservative  party  has  displayed  a  consistent,  though 
unaccountable,  hostility  to  the  railway  Companies.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mission  may  administer  the  Act  in  so  equitable  a  spirit  as 
to  correct  in  some  degree  the  vicious  tendency  of  some  of 
its  provisions ;  but  the  cause  of  the  freighters  will  always 
be  more  popular  that  that  of  the  Companies,  and  even 
upright  tribunals  are  sometimes  unconsciously  influenced  by 
general  opinion.  The  parties  to  litigation  under  the  Act 
will  be  on  one  side  the  Companies,  who  are  invidiously 
described  as  monopolists,  and  on  the  other  their  customers, 
who  are  interested  in  reducing  their  charge  and  increasing 
their  liabilities.  The  security  of  a  capital  equal  in  amount 
to  the  National  Debt  will  excite  no  public  sympathy. 
Other  holders  of  joint-stock  property  may  perhaps  be 
plundered  even  before  the  turn  of  the  landowners  arrives. 
During  the  debates  on  the  Local  Government  Bill  an 
Amendment  was  strongly  supported  which  would  have 
enabled  County  Councils  to  supply  gas  and  water  within 
their  areas  without  compensation  to  Companies  which  have 
at  their  own  expense  and  on  the  faith  of  uniform  Parlia¬ 
mentary  practice  hitherto  provided  for  the  public  wants. 
Another  Amendment  by  which  the  London  Council  would 
have  been  allowed  to  promote  Bills  in  Parliament  without 
control  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  six. 


A  FEAST  OF  REASON. 

THE  complaint  of  the  young  lady  that  the  pork  pie  was 
“  rather  too  rich  ”  might  be  made  by  the  guests  whom 
Oxford  has  invited  to  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  culture. 
The  banquet  offered  to  “  University  Extension  Students 
“  and  Others  — still  those  wicked  words  “  and  others  ” — 
is  of  Gargantuan  proportions.  That  intelligent  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  should  be  invited  to  disport  them¬ 
selves  at  Oxford  is  all  very  capital.  If  the  weather  were 
only  less  tempestuous  they  might  be  very  happy  and  hold 
a  kind  of  unofficial  Commemoration,  and  “  go  in  their  youth 
“  and  the  sunshine  rejoicing  to  Nuneham  and  Godstone.” 
All  this  were  excellent,  and  a  little  junketing  we  trust 
there  will  be  ;  but  what  is  a  little  junketing  to  all  this 
prodigious  deal  of  lecture  1  All  Oxford  appears  to  be 
lecturing  at  once  to  the  unhappy  University  Extension 
Students  and  others.  The  bill  of  fare  might  daunt  the 
most  intrepid.  Merely  to  look  at  it  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  will  preach  on  “The 
“  Poems  (in  prose)  of  the  Day.”  Mr.  Willert  will  lecture 
on  “  Capital,”  and  persons  who  were  examined  by  Mi-. 
Willert  (and  others)  in  the  Pass  schools  some  years 
ago  will  be  anxious  to  hear  his  views  on  the  relations  of 
stocking-knitting  to  the  rent  of  lodgings.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  (is  he  a  University  man  ?)  will  discuss  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Value  of  Art,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  also 
offer  some  remarks  on  “  Models,  and  what  they  might  teach 
“  us.”  Mr.  Murray  will  lecture  on  the  Dixonary,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  on  “  Some  Great  Books  in  History,” 
and  perhaps  a  little  on  History  in  some  Little  Books  ;  but 
the  menu  does  not  say  so.  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  Merton,  will 
tell  the  “  Story  of  Oxford,”  which  is  not  a  short  story,  and 
we  heartily  hope  that  there  will  be  an  interval  for  refresh¬ 
ment.  Mr.  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  a  man  of  letters,  gives  no  fewer  than  six  lectures  on 
English  Economists,  not  including  one  on  the  celebrated 
economist  Eldon.  Isn’t  it  fun  1  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith 
takes  an  astronomical  topic,  “The  Makers  of  Economy,” 
who,  we  presume,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  as  discerned 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Ivnox  will  “  have  a  fling,”  as 
Philemon  Holland  says,  at  Machiavelli,  and  a  number 
of  the  learned  will  talk  about  the  French  Revolution, 
Mr.  H.  George  tackling  Napoleon.  Of  course  Savonarola 
cannot  be  left  out,  nor  the  Elizabethan  Seamen  (F.  S. 
Boas,  B.A.)  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  will  discourse  of 
“  The  Origin  of  English  Literature,”  a  rather  curious  topic. 
Hamlet,  Ruskin,  Edmund  Spenser,  and  Faust  will  not  be 
neglected;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is 
to  lecture  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  nor  Mr.  Alan  Steel 
on  the  Off-break.  The  Human  Body  is  in  the  care  of  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Watts  will  make  an  excursion 
to  Kirtlington,  and  we  hope  that  the  human  body’s  natural 
need  of  restoring  tissue  will  be  seen  to  on  that  occasion. 


Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  a  magic-lantern ;  but 
Evolution  will  be  illustrated  by  the  dry  light  of  oxy-hydrogen. 
If  Mr.  Sells  is  set  on  lecturing  on  “  Combustion  and 
“  Flame,”  we  would  suggest  Mob  Quad  as  the  scene  and 
chairs  from  the  lecture-room  as  the  subjects  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  experiment.  We  do  not  observe  that  “  The  Doctrine  of 
“  Chances  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  Taking  Miss,”  is  to  be 
the  theme  of  any  Balliol  lectures,  and  perhaps  the  weather 
will  not  permit  the  illustration  of  “  Glacier  Action  con- 
“  sidered  in  its  Application  to  the  Chapel-door.”  We  have 
known  experimental  lectures  of  this  kind  highly  successful 
in  an  earlier  epoch  of  physical  science.  There  is  to  be  a 
concert  in  Balliol  Hall  ;  but  we  miss  the  name  of  Herr 
Slapofski,  that  distinguished  instrumentalist.  There  is 
to  be  a  Home  Reading  Conference,  however,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  It  sounds  a  little  Homeruley,  for  the 
Marquess  of  Ripon  is  in  it,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  “  and 
“  others.”  The  undefeated  Mr.  Watts  is  not  only  going 
to  Kirtlington  but  to  Shotover,  where  there  used  to  be 
crystals  of  an  unassuming  sort  in  the  quarries.  “  The 
“  Theory  of  Projectiles,  as  illustrated  in  Merton  and  Corpus 
“  Quadrangles;  with  remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
“  Saloon  Pistols,”  is  a  topic  somehow  overlooked,  though  at 
one  time  very  popular.  There  will  be  services  in  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Wesley  Memorial  Chapel,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  lawn  tennis.  In  fact,  there  is  really  almost  too 
much  culture,  and  too  mixed,  so  that  we  tremble  for  the 
danger  to  eager  brains  in  the  general  scuffle.  Persons 
labouring  under  undue  excitement  may  safely  be  taken  to  a 
lecture  on  Modern  Geographical  Method,  but  we  trust  that 
many,  very  many,  of  the  youths  and  maidens  will  stick  to 
the  Cherwell  and  the  College  Gardens,  which  are  well  suited 
to  their  years  and  circumstances.  May  they  all  have  a  really 
!  pleasant  week  out,  and  neglect  the  lectures  as  much  as 
they  deserve  to  be  neglected,  except  Mr.  Willert’s  on 
“  Capital,”  which  is  certain  to  be  excellent.  Otherwise,  the 
pupils  will  leave  Oxford  in  a  horribly  mixed  condition,  with 
an  idea  that  Savonarola  was  an  early  economist,  that 
Malthus  was  an  authority  on  the  human  body,  and  that  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  is  a  prose  poet. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  amiable  author  of  a  certain  sarcasm  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  Gladstonian  peers  for  the  shilling  gallery  must 
be  really  annoyed  to  see  the  effect  which  that  remark  has 
taken  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  sensitive  organization.  He  had 
already  referred  to  it  last  week  ;  on  Saturday  last  he  made 
a  second  reference,  which  showed  that  it  really  rankles.  A 
man,  especially  if  he  is  Lord  Rosebery,  does  not  go  on 
making  references  to  things  of  this  kind  unless  he  feels 
decidedly  uncomfortable  under  them ;  and  when  Lord 
Rosebery  consoles  himself  (he  seems  to  have  required 
various  consolations)  by  remembering  that,  “  after  all,  the 
“  British  Constitution  rests  on  the  shilling  gallery,”  we  fear 
that,  in  his  eagerness  for  a  soothing  lap,  he  has  rather  mis¬ 
taken  the  lady.  The  British  Constitution  rests,  not  on  the 
shilling  gallery,  but  on  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  who  plays  to  one  part  only  commits  the  same  error, 
whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  the  same  excuse,  as  he  who 
plays  to  the  other  part.  But  this  was  not  Lord  Rosebery’s 
only  exhibition  of  “  flurry.”  He  told  a  story  about  a  “  dis- 
“  tinguished  American  politician  ”  who  retorted  upon  a 
“  beautiful  and  accomplished  Conservative  lady  ”  who  talked 
about  local  Legislatures  “  dividing  the  country  ”  that  he 
“  would  go  back  to  his  country  and  tell  them  they  were  not 
“  United  States,  after  all.”  Now  it  is  not  so  very  long  since 
they  were  wofully  disunited  States,  owing  to  exactly  this 
little  fact  of  local  Legislatures.  And  Lord  Rosebery  might 
also  have  reflected  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  making  what  conglomerate  you  can  of  a  number  of 
different  things  and  going  out  of  your  way  to  cut  one  thing 
up  into  pieces. 

But  it  would  be  unkind  to  follow  Lord  Rosebery  too  far 
into  details.  He  was  in  difficulties,  he  was  struggling  with 
adversity,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  nearest 
approaches  to  a  good  man  to  be  found  on  the  Gladstonian 
side,  we  on  the  other  shall  not  look  at  his  struggles  too 
unkindly.  But  it  is  amusing  to  contrast  these  awkward 
attempts  to  counter  with  the  clean  straight  hitting  on  the 
other  side,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  damaging  effects  of  which  were  probably  visible  in 
the  disgraceful  scene  of  Monday  night  in  the  House.  There 
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are  persons,  not  of  Unionist  sympathies,  who  think  and  say 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  most  effective  speaker  in  the 
Commons,  bar  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Rosebery  the 
most  effective  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  bar  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  the  match  was  not  unequal.  We  should  not 
be  very  much  afraid  to  ask  judgment  of  the  result  from  any 
one.  When  Lord  Rosebery  was  not  making  little  jokes, 
or  rankling  under  the  shilling  gallery,  or  forgetting  certain 
tolerably  notorious  events  which  happened  in  the  early 
years  of  the  seventh  decade  of  this  century,  he  was  indulging 
in  platitudes  or  fallacies  about  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  so  forth.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  what 
anti- Home  Rulers  deny  is  precisely  this — that  the  Home 
Rule  spirit  is  in  any  sense  a  spirit  of  nationality,  and  that 
they  ask  and  have  waited  hitherto  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  Why  Ireland  is,  on  the  demand  of  a  portion 
only  of  her  inhabitants,  to  have  the  portion  of  goods  (and 
more)  that  falleth  to  her,  while  Bermondsey  and  Birchington 
are  not  1  When  he  was  talking  about  the  Mandeville 
matter  he  was,  we  are  bound  to  say,  doing  still  worse,  re¬ 
peating  disproved  and  impossible  absurdities  as  if  they  were 
proved  and  undoubted  facts.  But  turn  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
None  of  these  little  quirks  and  quibbles,  these  little  artifices 
and  evasions,  will  be  found  there.  It  was  interesting 
to  wonder  whether  any  one  could  be  found  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  comparison  of  Mr.  Morley’s  awkward 
admission  as  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Session  with 
the  difficulties  in  spite  of  which  those  accomplishments 
have  been  brought  about.  It  was  good  to  see  whether 
any  one  would  be  hardy  enough  to  grapple  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s 
libel  on  the  Speaker  and  the  light  which  that  conduct 
throws  on  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  members  and  their 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is,  and  no  doubt  always  will  be, 
a  Radical  with  whom  we  hope  to  break  many  lances,  says 
bluntly  that  “  there  are  some  of  the  Irish  members  who 
“  do  not  wish  Ireland  to  be  prosperous,  because  as  long  as 
“  Ireland  is  discontented  there  is  hope  for  the  agitation  by 
“  which  they  profit.”  This  passage  alone  would  explain  the 
“  beastly  froth  of  rage,”  to  quote  Mr.  Browning,  in  which 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  were  seen  on  Monday. 
Let  persons  desirous  of  information  study  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
rehandling  of  the  Charges  and  Allegations  Bill ;  of  the 
ready-arranged  evictions,  with  tenants  sitting  smoking  out¬ 
side  and  children  and  women  arranged  to  order  inside  ;  of 
the  capital  made  out  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
Mandeville — victim  of  his  own  folly  and  the  knavery  of 
his  brother-agitators — of  the  outrages  which  follow  and 
enforce  boycotting,  and  which,  almost  while  he  was  speaking, 
were  increased  by  the  murders  of  Forhan  and  Ronane. 
And,  if  they  want  any  more,  let  them  read  his  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  new  Gladstonian  scheme  of  Home  Rule, 
without  everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  formerly  said  was 
indispensable,  and  with  everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
formerly  said  must  be  done  without. 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  seems  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  recommendable  because  of  its  ruthless  tearing  to 
pieces,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  bosh,  the  blague,  the  cant, 
■which  form  not  merely  the  staple,  but  the  body,  fringe,  and 
everything  else  of  the  Gladstonian  arguments,  save  in  the 
cases  of  those  who,  like  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  simply  avow  that  Irish  disorder  is  too  terrible  to 
be  resisted,  and  profess  themselves  willing  to  take,  “  lying 
“  down,”  any  and  every,  inconvenience  that  the  victorious 
Irish  may  inflict.  That,  of  course,  as  we  have  always 
acknowledged,  is  a  solid  bottom  of  argument.  “  I  am 
“  afraid  to  fight,  and  therefore  I  mean  to  surrender,”  is 
sense,  straightforwardness,  all  sorts  of  good  things,  except  a 
few  called  manliness,  patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  so 
forth.  "VVe  have  always  admitted  a  certain  admiration  of 
the  persons  who  hold  this  language ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
did  not  deal  with  it,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Gladstonians 
openly  repudiate  it.  They  advocate  Home  Rule  (if  a  man 
may  believe  them)  because  of  their  respect  for  the  “  spirit 
“  of  nationality,”  because  Mr.  Dillon  is  not  allowed  to 
pursue  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  because  a  poor  creature  like  Mr. 
Mandeville  exposes  himself  to  discomfort  out  of  sheer 
folly,  and  dies  long  afterwards  from  wilfully  incurred  ex¬ 
posure  and  careless  living,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
Home  Rule  is  good,  because  some  one  else  says  England 
oppressed  Ireland  at  some  time  or  other,  because  of  anything 
and  everything  that  is  hollow,  absurd,  and  hypocritical.  Mr. 
Balfour  said  the  other  day,  and  said  justly  enough,  that 


we  want  a  Dryden  to  celebrate  the  Achitophels  and  the 
J  udases  of  this  newT  plot.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  do  not  still  more  want  a  Piiilipon  and  a  Daumier.  It 
there  is  a  caricaturist  of  genius  anywhere  waiting  for  his 
opportunity,  the  leaders  and  the  followers  of  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  army  might  give  him  hints  for  creations  beside 
which  Macaire  and  Bertrand  would  be  commonplace 
types.  Such  a  gigantic  case  of  “  bubbling  ”  as  this  Home 
Rule  business  has  not  been  seen  since  the  great  South  Sea 
matter,  where,  too,  there  were  certainly  many  honest 
dupes,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  some  honest  tricksters. 
For  here  is  an  agitation  which  is  not  only  baseless,  but 
was  argued,  asserted,  strenuously  contended  to  be,  and 
legislated  for  as  baseless,  by  men  who  have  since,  in  an 
obvious  political  need,  declared  it  to  be  well  grounded ; 
and  these  very  men,  except  the  respectable  dastards  above 
referred  to,  who  half,  or  more  than  half,  redeem  their 
poltroonery  by  their  frank  confession  of  it,  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  argument  to  bring  except  claptrap  and  gush 
that  would  disgrace  a  schoolboy’s  debating  society.  lor 
a  man  like  Lord  Rosebery  (who,  no  doubt,  is  scarcely 
even  a  half-hearted  Home  Ruler,  and  is  very  ill  at  the 
Home  Rule  numbers)  to  talk  about  the  spirit  of  nationality 
in  connexion  with  the  present  Home  Rule  movement  is 
the  most  flagrant  confession  of  claptrap  that  can  he  imagined. 
The  spirit  of  nationality  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  forty  thousand  pounds  1  The  spirit  of  nationality 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  breeches  1  The  spirit 
of  nationality  in  connexion  with  the  transpontine  evictions 
of  tenants  who,  if  the  League  would  let  them,  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  to  pay  their  reduced  rents  and  bless  their 
stars  !  We  cannot  find  many  things  on  which  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Separatists,  but  we  can  at  least  congratulate  them 
on  having  invented,  and  hitherto  to  some  extent  kept  up,  a 
blague  such  as  never  yet  rewarded  the  political  speculator 
on  the  folly  of  his  fellows.  But  inventions  of  this  kind 
are  delicate  things  to  touch,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  touch  them  delicately. 


MR.  FRANK  HOLL. 

HE  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Holl  has  removed  a  very 
conspicuous  and  honourable  figure  from  English  art. 
He  has  worked  so  much  and  so  well  and  seems  to  have  been 
so  long  familiar  to  us  that  it  will  be  a  surprise  for  most 
men  to  learn  from  the  obituary  notices  that  he  was  only 
forty-three  years  of  age.  It  will  be  an  even  greater  sur¬ 
prise  for  all  but  his  personal  friends  to  learn  that  the 
immense  (the  word  is  not  too  strong)  quantity  of  work 
which  he  had  done  of  late  was  executed  in  spite  of  an 
incurable  weakness  of  the  heart.  Perhaps  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  part  of  his  work  which  made 
him  famous  and  by  which  his  name  will  live  was  executed 
within  the  last  quarter  of  his  life  and  had  not  been 
promised  by  his  earlier  efforts  as  an  artist.  It  was  only  ten 
years  ago  or  so  that  he  began  to  work  as  a  portrait-painter. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  place  at  once,  and  justified  his 
immediate  success  in  this  branch  of  his  art  by  steady  ex¬ 
cellence  of  workmanship.  His  story  is  possibly  in  one 
respect  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  conditions  in  which 
modern  portrait-painters  and  other  popular  artists  live. 
The  writer  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Tines  says  that 
Mr.  Holl,  finding  himself  overworked  after  finishing  the 
long  list  of  his  portraits  which  have  been  on  view  during 
this  season,  went  to  Madrid  to  refresh  himself  by  renewed 
study  of  Velasquez.  A  portrait-painter  could  not  have 
gone  to  a  better  source  of  inspiration;  but  there  is  a 
contrast  between  the  position  of  the  old  and  new  artist 
which  is  not  favourable  to  the  art,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  modern  artist.  The  painter 
who  was  the  king’s  servant,  who  could  not  paint  without 
the  king’s  leave,  and  whose  models  came  to  him  from  a  very 
small  and  a  very  select  society,  may  have  been  a  poor  man, 
who  took  his  pay  rather  in  honour  than  in  money,  but  he 
was  assuredly  better  placed  to  do  nothing  but  his  best  than 
his  modern  successor,  who  seems  to  feel  that,  as  an  in¬ 
dustrious  man  of  business,  he  must  refuse  no  work  which 
comes  in  his  way,  even  though  he  labour  at  the  risk  of 
his  life. 

It  is  said  by  the  authority  already  quoted  that  Mr.  Holl 
turned  to  portrait-painting  because  of  his  “  disgust  at  the 
“  treatment  which  his  subject-pictures  had  received  from 
“  the  hands  of  the  critics.”  If  this  was  indeed  his  motive 
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it  was  the  most  striking  tribute  to  the  wholesome  uses  of 
criticism  which  lias  been  given  by  any  artist  in  our  time. 
As  a  painter  oi  subject-pictures  Mr.  Holl  was  engaged  on 
work  for  which  his  qualities  did  not  fit  him.  It  was 
not  in  imagination  that  his  strength  lay.  On  turning  to 
portraiture  he  entered  what  was  properly  his  field,  and  if 
his  decision  was  indeed  inspired  by  the  critics,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  them.  Want  of  imagination 
is  no  doubt  a  defect  in  the  portrait-painter,  but  it  is  one 
which  may  be  masked  by  serious  qualities  of  workmanship 
and  honesty  of  vision.  These  last  Mr.  IIoll  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  him  that 
he  showed  the  wonderful  technical  skill  of  some  con¬ 
temporary  French  painters,  or  that  any  of  his  portraits 
were  at  once  such  likenesses  and  such  works  of  art  as  have 
been  produced  by  the  very  great  masters.  But  people  who 
had  not  been  connoisseured  out  of  their  senses  saw  that 
Mi'.  Holl’s  portraits  were  vigorous,  lifelike,  and  unaffected. 
They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  “  values  ”  were 
satisfactory  to  the  French-American  eye  or  not.  If  he  fell 
below  the  greatest  master  in  the  quality  of  imagination 
there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  him,  which  cannot  be 
said  for  all  men  in  these  days  of  copious  businesslike  pro¬ 
duction — he  never  condescended  to  paint  hasty  canvases 
which  show  at  a  glance  that  they  were  merely  done  for 
money.  Whatever  Mr.  Holl  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might. 
The  sitter  might  not  supply  him  with  a  good  subject ;  but 
Mr.  Holl  never  made  that  an  excuse  for  scamping  his 
work.  His  portraits  have,  therefore,  the  quality  of  honesty 
in  an  eminent  degree.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  the  painter 
was  always  thinking  of  the  reputation  he  could  get  for  his 
values,  and  of  how  he  was  to  show  his  favourite  qualities  of 
workmanship,  and  of  what  expression  he  could  put  on  his 
model  to  make  him,  and  particularly  her,  look  striking  on 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition.  Mr.  Holl  was  too  proud,  or 
too  straightforward,  or  too  simple  and  businesslike  a  man 
to  fall  into  this  kind  of  dishonesty,  which  in  the  modern 
art  world  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  license  of  flattery. 
His  portraits  always  conveyed  the  impression  that  this  was 
what  the  sitter  looked  like  to  a  clear-eyed,  observant  man 
who  was  looking  at  what  was  before  him  with  the  intention 
of  painting  it  as  it  was.  But,  although  Mr.  FIoll  did  not 
obtrude  his  handicraft,  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  say 
that  his  painting  was  deficient  in  technical  qualities.  They 
were  not  the  first,  or  still  more  the  only,  thing  which  one 
thought  of  in  looking  at  his  work,  but  they  were  there. 
His  skill  was  never  inadequate  to  the  task  of  conveying  an 
impression  of  dignity  or  force  or  alert  vigour.  All  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  observing  pictures  with  care  will  remember 
his  portraits  of  General  Boberts  and  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  None  of  the  three,  and  notably  not  the 
last,  failed  to  express  character  and  energy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  even  to  recent  years  for  examples  of 
the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Holl’s  work.  His  portrait  of 
Earl  Spencer,  which  is  still  being  exhibited,  is  not  inferior 
to  anything  of  his  which  has  been  seen  ;  and  the  others  in 
the  galleries  of  the  year — there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  them — 
are  all  proofs  of  the  consistent  thoroughness  of  his  work. 


ZULULAND. 

THE  debate  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Zulu  affairs,  though  it  could  scarcely  produce  a  practical 
result,  was  not  without  interest  and  instruction.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  in  some  cases  desirable  to  examine  political  questions 
from  as  many  different  sides  as  possible  ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  considering 
English  interests,  but  of  listening  to  one  speaker  who 
scarcely  conceals  his  preference  for  the  Boers,  if  not  for  the 
natives,  over  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  difficult  to  attract 
attention  to  distant  dependencies,  even  when  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  little  wars ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  ought  now 
to  be  fairly  well  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  local  quarrel. 
Some  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  professed 
themselves  partisans  of  the  insurgent  chief,  as  against  the 
adversaries  whom  he  claims  as  subjects.  The  friends  of 
Dinizulu  had  probably  approved  of  the  restoration  of  his 
father,  which  seemed  to  many  students  of  South  African 
policy  a  serious  mistake.  Mr.  Chamberlain  defended 
the  course  for  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  he  had  been  to  some  extent  tech¬ 
nically  responsible.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord 


Kimberley’s  action  was  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Either  as  a  member  of  the  Government  or  as  a 
mere  observer,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  take  the  sentimental  view  of  the  claims  of  the 
deposed  King.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Cetewayo  had 
been  hardly  treated  when  he  was  dethroned  for  the  offence 
of  defending  his  country  against  an  unprovoked  invasion. 
It  by  no  means  followed  that  his  personal  pretensions 
should  have  outweighed  considerations  of  expediency  which 
still  appear  to  be  conclusive.  Not  by  his  own  fault,  but  in 
consequence  of  ill  fortune,  the  King  had  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  Pretender.  It  was  certain  that  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  his  position  he  would  be  engaged  in  the  feuds  which, 
in  fact,  afterwards  ensued  from  his  restoration.  The  petty 
kings  who  had  received  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  a 
guarantee  of  their  possessions  were  not  likely  to  restore 
their  dominions  to  the  former  owner  except  in  deference  to 
superior  force.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  Cetewayo 
fell  in  a  struggle  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  appointed 
chiefs  •  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  son  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  war  with  the  same  antagonist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  satisfied  himself,  on  evidence  which 
seems  to  him  sufficient,  that  the  Zulus  have  a  strong  sense 
ol  nationality,  and  that  they  have  a  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Boyal  House.  Equally  good  authority  may  be  cited  for  the 
contrary  proposition.  From  the  time  when  the  remarkable 
military  organization  which  gave  them  an  independent 
existence  collapsed  atUlundi,  theZulus  have  never  attempted 
to  reconstitute  the  kingdom  of  Cetewayo.  Notwithstanding 
the  confident  opinion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  of  other 
politicians  of  importance,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zululand 
regard  the  contest  between  Dinizulu  and  Usibepu  as  a 
national  issue.  Both  the  combatants  are  feudal  chiefs  and 
heads  of  local  parties,  and  until  lately  TJsibepu  seemed  to 
have  established  his  right  by  the  conclusive  argument  of 
superior  force.  He  had  defeated  and  slain  Cetewayo,  and 
in  the  subsequent  contest  Dinizulu  had  practically  acknow- 
leged  his  inferiority  by  applying  to  the  Boers  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Zulu  nation,  if  there  is  such  an  entity,  has  little 
reason  to  thank  the  legitimate  Pretender  for  inviting  into 
the  territory  auxiliaries  who  have  rewarded  themselves 
for  their  services  by  taking  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land.  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  has  succeeded  in  recovering 
a  part  of  the  ceded  territory,  aDd  the  Imperial  Government 
has,  therefore,  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  natives.  Much  of  the  bloodshed  and  disturbance 
which  preceded  the  present  war  would  have  been  prevented 
by  an  earlier  annexation  of  that  part  of  Zululand  which  has 
not  been  alienated  to  the  Boers.  One  Colonial  Minister 
after  another  has  shrunk  from  the  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Zulus  themselves  would  have  welcomed  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  and  civilized  Government.  Sir  John  Gorst, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Baron  be  Worms,  represented  the 
Colonial  Office  in  the  late  debate  with  great  ability,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  Usibepu,  who  had  been  temporarily  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  dominions,  ought  not  to  have  been  restored. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  expediency  of  two  opposite  courses.  If  Usibepu 
had  been  victorious  in  the  present  campaign,  as  on  former 
occasions,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
those  who  keep  because  they  can.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  overruling  the  judgment  of  the  local  authorities 
who  have  undertaken  the  defence,  not  of  Usibepu,  but  of 
the  Imperial  Government. 

As  English  sovereignty  over  all  the  residue  of  Zulu¬ 
land  has  been  already  proclaimed,  it  must  be  asserted 
by  force  wherever  it  is  disputed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  previous  merits  of  the  two  hostile  chiefs,  one  of 
them  is  now  a  rebel,  and  the  other  is  certain  for  his  own 
sake  to  remain  a  loyal  subject.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
native  civil  war  can  be  allowed  to  continue.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Dinizulu  would  now,  or  in  any  con¬ 
tingency,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The 
white  adventurers  who  have  joined  his  army  will  probably 
urge  him  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  South  African 
Bepublic,  which  now  includes  the  so-called  New  Bepublic.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts  the  Transvaal  Government  has  professed  and  practised 
strict  neutrality.  If,  as  must  be  taken  for  granted,  the  same 
policy  is  consistently  pursued,  there  ought  to  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reducing  the  insurgent  portion  of  the  Zulus  to  sub¬ 
mission.  The  rumour  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
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Natal  exercised  a  control  over  the  movements  of  the  officer 
in  command  has  been  officially  contradicted.  General 
Smythe  is,  it  appears,  exclusively  responsible  for  military 
operations,  and  his  force  seems  to  be  not  inadequate.  In 
addition  to  two  thousand  regulars,  he  disposes  ot  an  equal 
number  of  native  infantry,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
is  assured  of  their  fidelity.  With  a  handful  of  cavalry  and 
two  or  three  field-guns  the  English  army  ought  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for  any  probable  opponent.  Reinforcements 
have  already  been  despatched  from  Egypt,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  no  risk  of  failure  will  be  incurred  through  in¬ 
sufficient  preparation.  The  Intelligence  Department  appears 
not  to  have  been  successful  in  its  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  According  to  some  accounts,  crowds 
of  zealous  warriors  are  hurrying  from  all  parts  of  Zululand 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  Pretender.  The  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  story  is  at  present  doubtful ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  defeat  or  hesitation  would  win  many  adherents 
to  the  cause  of  Dinizulu.  His  own  position  and  strength 
are  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  said  that  he  is  at  Cesa, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Zululand,  with  only  two 
thousand  followers.  He  probably  wishes  to  remove  himself 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  advancing  force,  and  perhaps  he 
may  still  entertain  a  hope  of  negotiating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  neighbouring  Republic.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  followers  of  Dinizulu  are  for  the  most  part 
strangers  belonging  to  alien  tribes,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
his  countrymen  are  either  hostile  to  his  pretensions  or 
neutral.  If  the  story  is  true,  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
must  be  desperate.  Foreign  auxiliaries  who  might  be 
attached  to  his  camp  by  the  hope  of  plunder  can  scarcely 
be  formidable.  In  all  South  African  transactions  of 
diplomacy  or  of  war  the  Imperial  Government  has  of  late 
years  found  itself  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  No  re¬ 
liance  has  been  placed  on  its  resolution  or  consistency, 
and  since  the  lamentable  affair  of  Majuba  the  courage  of 
English  troops  has  been  doubted.  Almost  all  the  disasters 
which  have  since  occurred  are  due  to  the  timidity  of  the 
author  of  that  surrender.  The  scandal  and  the  loss  which 
were  then  incurred  will  probably  have  effectually  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent.  If  Dinizulu  proves  him¬ 
self  strong  enough  to  deal  both  with  his  native  adversaries 
and  with  the  Imperial  Government,  he  may  perhaps  succeed 
in  restoring  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors.  It  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  he  will  not  attain  his  object  by 
negotiation.  Sir  John  Gorst  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Imperial  Government  was  not  disposed  to  act 
harshly  to  the  insurgents  when  they  had  once  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  It  is  not  always 
prudent  to  hold  out  hopes  of  clemency  while  rebellion 
is  still  on  foot.  Insurgents  such  as  Dinizulu  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  think  it  worth  while  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
when  they  are  at  the  worst  assured  of  exemption  from 
punishment.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
a  display  of  moral  indignation.  When  Cetewayo  was 
restored,  he  and  his  heirs  obtained  a  locus  standi  to  oppose 
any  solution  of  existing  difficulties  which  might  fall  short  of 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Usibepu  was  still  more 
clearly  entitled  to  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  justify  the  reasonable  expectations  of  both  the 
competitors,  it  only  remained  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  to  enforce  the  award.  Dinizulu  has  deprived  himself 
of  all  claim  to  consideration  by  taking  arms  against  the 
paramount  Power.  When  he  is  compelled  or  persuaded 
to  submit,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  provide  him  with  a  settle¬ 
ment.  If  he  finds  himself  landless,  he  will  only  have  him¬ 
self  to  blame. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

TO  find  the  House  of  Lords,  as  compared  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  slovenly,  unintelligent,  and  per¬ 
functory  in  dealing  with  a  piece  of  commonplace  legislation 
is  something  new,  but  not  agreeable.  The  opportunity  of 
the  report,  which  it  was  hoped  the  Peers  would  make  use  of 
to  improve  the  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  has  been  allowed 
to  slip,  and  the  Bill  returns  to  the  Commons  considerably 
worse  than  it  entered  the  Lords.  The  cumbrous  and  ill- 
drawn  clause  which  gives  legislative  sanction  to  Lord 
Coleridge’s  fanciful  opinion  that  there  never  ought  to  be 
criminal  prosecutions  for  libel  still  disfigures  the  Bill.  It  is 
founded  on  a  succession  of  misapprehensions  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  which  independent  critics  have  been  at  some  pains 


to  hunt — it  is  to  be  feared  with  only  partial  success — from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  mind,  and  it  will  make  all 
criminal  prosecutions  for  libel  in  newspapers  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  difficult  for  the  future.  Examples  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  suffice  to  show  that  this  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  most  serious  blemish 
of  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  Lord  Monkswell’s  amendment  to 
the  proviso  in  the  fourth  clause  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Of 
course  it  goes  nothing  like  so  far  as  the  outrageous  provi¬ 
sions  which  the  Bill  originally  contained,  but  it  is  a  decided 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  existing  law.  It  substitutes 
for  the  rule  that  in  order  to  secure  privilege  for  a  libel  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  of  a  public  meeting  the  defendant  must 
show  the  publication  to  have  been  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
far  less  simple  and  satisfactory  provision  that  in  such  a  case 
all  he  need  do  is  to  show  that  the  publication  was  “  in  the 
“  interest  of  the  public.”  It  is  impossible  to  surmise  how 
this  clause  was  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form.  It 
was  not  through  mere  inadvertence.  Not  only  had  the 
objections  to  the  amended  proviso  been  pointed  out  here  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  avowed  in  the  debate 
on  the  report  that  on  this  point  he  preferred  the  existing 
law.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  clearly  his  duty 
to  divide  the  House  if  necessary  on  the  point,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  did  not  do  so.  The  only 
reason  for  relaxing  the  present  law  can  be  a  desire  to  give 
newspapers  privilege  in  reporting  defamation  uttered  at 
public  meetings,  and  of  such  a  character  that  its  publication 
is  not  for  the"  public  benefit.  There  is  no  real  ground  for 
doing  this  except  a  wish  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
persons  who  advertise  and  enrich  themselves  by  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  libellous  matter.  The  proviso  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  must  be  for  the  public  benefit  is  plain,  clear,  and 
easily  worked.  The  proviso  that  it  must  be  “  in  the 
“  interest  of  the  public  ”  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  just 
the  reverse.  In  some  sense  anything  might  be  said  to  be 
“  published  in  the  interest  of  the  public  ”  which  may  in  any 
degree  amuse  or  please  the  public.  Why  should  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  so  loose  and  illusory  a  condition  give  privilege  to 
the  publication  of  that  of  which  in  fact  the  publication  is 
not  beneficial  1 

When  the  Bill  reaches  the  House  of  Commons  for  re¬ 
consideration  a  hard-worked  assembly  will  probably  have 
many  things — such  as  grouse — to  occupy  its  attention  more 
agreeably  than  the  law  of  libel.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  duty  is 
duty,  it  must  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  House  will  not 
concur  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Bill  to  which  it  devoted  so 
much  and  such  praiseworthy  attention.  The  proviso  in 
Clause  4,  which  has  so  considerably  deteriorated  in  the 
Upper  House,  was  proposed  in  the  Lower  by  Mr.  Kelly, 
insisted  upon  by  the  Attorney-General,  accepted  by 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  and  carried  without  dissension. 
These  gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  will  do  well  to  see  that  the  laborious  attention 
they  bestowed  upon  the  Bill  is  not  rendered  useless  by  the 
lamentable  carelessness  exhibited  “  in  another  place.” 


LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  COURAGE. 

OTHING  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  soldiers  to  tell 
us  what  it  feels  like  to  be  under  fire.  Probably  the 
soldier  whose  sensations  are  highly  uncomfortable  does  not 
care  to  recall  them,  and  he  who  is  at  home  in  the  middle  of 
bullets  does  not  wish  to  vaunt,  or  may  even  have  an  idea 
that  nobody  is  quite  sure  how  he  will  feel  next  time.  An 
American  officer,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Century ,  and 
Lord  Wolseley,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  have  offered, 
however,  to  the  world  their  ideas  about  courage,  chiefly 
military  courage.  It  is  a  topic  in  which  the  world  is 
greatly  interested;  for  courage  is  a  virtue  which  most  of 
us  feel  to  be  difficult,  at  least  where  it  is  not  purely  in¬ 
stinctive,  as  in  bulldogs,  and  in  some  Happy  Warriors. 
Lord  Wolseley  is  not  a  professed  psychologist,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  his  observations  will  not  quite  satisfy  the 
moral  critic.  He  regards  courage  as  “  the  mental  corre- 
“  lative  and  equivalent  of  perfect  physical  health.”  Per¬ 
haps  “mental”  is  hardly  the  right  word,  whatever  the 
right  word  may  be,  which  we  leave  philosophers  to  decide. 
At  all  events,  if  courage  be  only  the  correlative  of  good 
health,  cowardice  should  be  only  the  correlative  of  bad 
health,  and  then  we  could  scarcely  call  it  “  a  dastardly 
“  vice,”  unless  we  take  the  high  ground  that  all  ill  health 
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is  a  moral  error,  that  mumps  is  a  dastardly  vice,  and  a 
good  digestion  an  ethical  virtue.  Lord  Wolseley  admits 
the  exceptions  to  his  rule ;  as  when  “  the  high  soul 
“  sustains  and  rules  the  weak  body.”  This  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  the  noblest  kind  of  courage,  because  it  is 
based  on  firm  resolve,  and  not  on  mere  robustness  of  consti¬ 
tution.  But  Lord  Wolseley  rejects  this  theory,  as  one 
congenial  to  “  the  philosopher  with  his  feet  in  hot  water.” 
But  perhaps  we  are  doing  Lord  Wolseley  injustice.  He 
probably  means,  not  that  the  courage  of  the  soul  ruling  the 
unwilling  nerves  is  a  lower  moral  quality  than  instinctive 
gallantry,  but  that  the  man  of  instinctive  gallantry  is  “a 
“  more  lovable  character,”  and  sets,  in  war,  a  much  more 
fascinating  example.  No  doubt  this  is  so ;  and  men  will 
more  gladly  follow  a  leader  who  does  not  know  fear  than 
one  who  behaves  just  as  bravely,  though  he  knows  what 
fear  is  very  well.  Which  of  the  men  would  behave  the 
better  in  a  night  panic,  for  example,  it  is  less  easy  for 
civilians  to  conjecture,  and  perhaps  the  case  might  be 
argued  either  way.  If  we  take  an  example  in  another 
field  of  morals,  Lord  Wolseley’s  meaning  will  be  clear. 
We  all  very  much  prefer  a  man  who  does  not  even  know 
what  the  temptation  to  dishonesty  is  to  the  man  who 
goes  straight  in  spite  of  temptation.  If  we  knew  that  any 
man  was  in  case  to  be  tempted  by  dishonesty,  we  could 
never  trust  him ;  and  so  soldiers  may  not  trust  a  man 
whom  they  suspect  ol  having  to  conquer  himself  each  time 
he  goes  into  peril.  “What  must  be  their  tortures?”  says 
Lord  Wolseley,  speaking  of  men  who  act  bravely,  though 
“  wanting  in  natural  daring.”  Probably,  like  the  eels,  they  get 
used  to  these  tortures  after  a  little  experience,  and  acquire 
a  trustworthy  habit  of  courage.  At  least  we  hope  so, 
because  it  is  certain  enough  that  the  majority  of  men  are 
not  like  the  French  general  who  never  was  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pair  of  new  boots. 

Lord  Wolseley  thinks  that  the  yrlp/n/,  or  delight  of  battle, 
which  animates  a  man  naturally  brave  as  he  leads  a  storm¬ 
ing  party  across  the  open,  is  composed  of  “  all  maddening 
“  pleasures,”  is  frenzied  enjoyment.  This  is  very  probable. 
Indeed  one  can  imagine  that  even  a  warrior  who,  like 
tEschines  in  Theocritus,  “  was  not  the  first,  may  be,  nor 
“  the  last,  perhaps,  but  a  fair  soldier  as  times  go,”  would  enjoy 
leading  a  charge.  Suspense  is  ended.  Here  is  the  happi¬ 
ness  ol  action,  and  a  desire  to  have  it  over  not  ingloriously. 
But  can  any  man  (except  Sir  Gerald  Graham)  enjoy  sitting 
still  all  day  to  be  shot  at  ?  That  kind  of  delight  of  battle 
must  be  very  seldom  felt.  Lord  W olseley  admits  that  the 
most  trying  thing  of  all  is  “  to  be  at  a  distance  from  opera- 
“  tions  for  which  you  are  entirely  responsible,  but  over 
“  which  you  cannot  exercise  any  direct  or  immediate  control.” 
To  be  at  Ivorti  must  have  been  infinitely  more  harassing 
than  to  lead  a  charge  and  pass  through  “  one  crowded  hour 
“  of  glorious  life  ”  in  Burmah. 

Among  examples  of  cool  courage  utterly  reckless  of 
danger,  Lord  Wolseley  cites  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  who  used 
to  walk  out  of  the  trenches  for  hundreds  of  yards  under  a 
heavy  fire  rather  than  be  troubled  to  make  a  detour 
through  the  trenches.  Captain  Sir  William  Peel  used 
to  set  an  example  like  that  of  Skobeleff.  While  his 
men  worked  their  guns  in  the  trench  he  stood  above  and 
directed  them  from  exposed  and  elevated  ground.  Yet 
probably  Sir  William  Peel  was  no  braver  than  Lord 
Wolseley’s  Madras  servant  in  the  Mutiny,  and  his  mind 
was  set  on  loot,  not  on  glory.  As  for  Charles  Gordon,  he 
had  all  the  courages — the  courage  of  instinct,  of  religion,  of 
contempt  of  life.  With  ordinary  men  Lord  Wolseley  thinks 
it  is  only  a  sense  of  honour — the  honour  of  the  country,  the 
county,  the  regiment — that  enables  them  to  face  a  deadly 
fire.  All  these  influences,  of  course,  are  least  felt  by  newly- 
levied  armies — which  is  awkward. 


THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Exhibition  which  has  been  opened  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  must  needs  closely  resemble  the  other  Exhibi¬ 
tions  with  which  the  world  is  full.  There  will  be  the  usual 
display  of  miscellaneous  articles,  more  or  less  well  arranged, 
and  the  customary  diversions.  The  habitual  preliminary 
oratory  has  already  been  got  through.  But  in  one  respect 
the  Exhibition  will  differ  essentially  from  the  great  show 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year.  It  is  not  designed 
'to  celebrate  a  contentious  matter.  The  French  Revolution 


profoundly  divided  all  Frenchmen,  and  the  divisions  it 
created  are  not  yet  even  in  course  of  being  healed.  The 
settlement  of  Australia  was  an  unmixed  good  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  can  be  regretted  by  nobody — except 
the  unlucky  natives ;  if,  indeed,  the  few  and  diminishing 
survivors  of  the  aborigines  retain  any  memory  of  the 
time  when  they  were  the  only  occupiers  of  the  country 
or  are  capable  of  realizing  what  the  Exhibition  is  meant 
to  celebrate.  Australians  have  every  reason  to  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  rapidity  with  which  their  country 
has  progressed.  Hardly  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  passed 
since  Cook,  following  his  great  and  too-much  neglected 
predecessor  Dampier,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Australia. 
Not  a  century  has  passed  since  Captain  Flinders,  a  man 
nowise  inferior  in  courage  or  enterprise  either  to  the 
buccaneer  and  great  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  or 
to  the  gallant  and  honest  seaman  of  the  eighteenth,  finally 
cleared  up  what  remained  obscure  in  the  form  of  the 
Australian  coast.  In  that  short  period  the  country  has 
been  occupied  by  a  population  which  now  has  attained  to 
the  proportions  of  a  nation.  Cities  have  been  built  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Governments  have 
been  founded  and  organized,  and  Australia  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  prosperous  future. 

Australians  may  also  reflect  with  satisfaction1  on  the 
character  as  well  as  the  speed  of  their  ] irogress.  If  their 
history  has  nothing  in  it  so  interesting  as  the  first  period  of 
European  settlement  in  America,  or  even  as  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England  for  Canada  and  the  West,  it 
is  also  free  from  bitter  quarrels  and  angry  divisions.  The 
first  attempt  to  settle  on  the  continent  was  made  in  the 
mistaken  old  fashion.  It  was  still  thought  that  a  colony 
could  be  founded  with  the  refuse  of  the  "population  of  the 
mother-country  when  the  first  convicts  were  sent  out  to 
Botany  Bay.  But  Australia  suffered  less  from  this  error 
than  some  other  of  our  colonies.  Bond  servants,  as  they 
were  called,  were  sent  to  Virginia  for  longer  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  to  New  South  Wales.  The  colonists  of  the 
healthier  stamp  were  soon  able  to  reject  the  corrupt  element. 
The  settlers  who  went  to  Australia  were  also  free  from  some 
of  the  bad  qualities  which  afflicted  the  early  history  of  the 
plantations  ol  America.  No  part  of  the  settlers  were  such 
pirates,  broken  men,  and  smugglers  as  the  early  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina ;  neither  was  Australia  ever  soured  by 
fanatics  of  the  strong  but  acrid  and  narrow  type  of  the 
founders  of  New  England.  No  swarm  of  Protestants  from 
North  Ireland  or  Catholics  from  the  South  ever  emi¬ 
grated  to  Australia  with  a  ready-made  quarrel  against 
the  mother-country  and  a  predisposition  to  carry  on  their 
own  savage  quarrels  in  their  new  home.  Australia  has 
been  peopled  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  of  the  best 
type.  The  emigrants  who  went  there  were  adventurous 
and  honest.  I  hey  and  their  descendants  have  accordingly 
been  able  to  be  at  once  independent  and  loyal  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  mother-country,  and  have  lived  in  peace 
among  themselves.  Their  beginning  has  been  prosperous 
and  healthy,  and  the  energy  of  the  Australians  has  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  an 
arid  and  not  very  manageable  country.  Such  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  perhaps  not  calculated  to  train  a  people  for  times  of 
great  difficulty,  but  happily  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  future  of  Australia  may  not  be  as  undeviatingly 
prosperous  as  its  past.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
seen  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  only  cause  which 
threatened  the  friendly  union  of  the  mother-country  and 
her  Australian  Colonies.  The  school  of  economists  and 
politicians  who  professed  indifference  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Imperial  union  has  become  entirely  discredited.  The 
value  of  the  Colonies  is  fully  recognized  in  England,  and 
now  that  they  are  no  longer  told  they  may  go  when  they 
like  the  Australians  have  ceased  to  express  any  desire  to  go 
at  all.  They  assert,  and  have  shown  by  their  actions,  that 
they  value  the  continuance  of  the  bond  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  are  assured  that  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
their  resources,  and  to  live  an  individual  life  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  worst  danger  they  have  to  fern-  is 
the  consequence  of  their  own  somewhat  lavish  use  of  their 
great  prosperity.  Australia  has  forestalled  its  revenues  very 
freely,  and  has  spent  its  money  with  the  lavish  confidence 
of  youth  ;  but  the  colonial  debts  have  not  as  yet  overtaken 
the  colonial  resources,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  wild  talk 
from  insignificant  people,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  will  fail  to  profit,  in  the 
manner  described  by  George  Warrington,  from  their 
liabilities.  To  the  mother-country  the  prosperity  of  Aus- 
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tralia  is  a  subject  of  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  so  to  the  Australians.  They  know,  and 
have  shown  that  they  know,  how  proud  England  is  of  them. 
As  long  as  this  feeling  endures — and  may  it  live  for  a 
thousand  years  I — there  is  no  danger  that  the  union  will  be 
broken,  or  that  Australia  will  cease  to  be  a  very  honourable 
member  of  the  Empire. 


A  LITTLE  MISTAKE  IN  THE  NAME? 

ON  the  principle  that  art  has  no  connexion  with  morality, 
considerable  credit  is  due  to  the  Parnellites  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  have  worked  the  “  Mandeville  sen- 
“  sation.”  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  imposture 
should  burst,  as  soon  as  the  medical  evidence  adduced  by  the 
prison  authorities  came  to  be  heard ;  and  equally,  of  course, 
it  was  certain  that,  with  those  who  kept  their  heads  cool 
enough  for  the  recollection  of  sundry  important  facts  and 
dates,  the  sensation  could  not  count  upon  even  this  tempo¬ 
rary  success.  But  men  in  general,  as  Thucydides  remarked 
plaintively  some  years  ago,  are  not  at  all  painstaking 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the  sensation-loving 
newspaper-reader  in  particular  regards  facts  and  dates 
with  absolute  indifference ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
ingenious  authors  of  “the  Murder  of  Mandeville”  could 
reckon  pretty  confidently  on  that  sort  of  reception  for 
their  romance  which  may  always  be  expected  for  the 
kind  of  story  that  is  good  until  another  has  been  told. 
They  had  their  sympathetic  Coroner  and  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  jury,  their  remorseful  warder — as  convenient  a 
person  on  these  occasions  as  the  repentant  Royal  Irish 
Constable — and  their  patriotic  doctor,  who  is  also  a  visiting 
justice,  and  they  were  naturally  able  to  make  play  with 
these  personages  for  several  days  together  with  no  little 
effect  upon  the  gallery.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
their  whole  fabric  of  fiction  was  shattered  by  a  single 
witness  on  the  other  side ;  but  that  they  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fury  with  which 
they  have  fallen  upon  Dr.  Barr — a  medical  authority 
whose  testimony,  altogether  apart  from  his  official  position, 
not  only  carries  more  weight  than  that  of  the  experts, 
or  so-called  experts,  opposed  to  him,  but  conspicuously 
proved  itself,  under  the  tests  of  a  most  hostile  cross- 
examination,  to  have  been  founded  on  a  far  more  intimate 
acquaintance  than  theirs  with  the  particular  phenomena 
of  disease  which  were  •  in  question  in  the  case.  We 
may  take  it  as  tolerably  certain  that  Dr.  Barr’s  evidence 
has  reassured  even  the  most  easily  impressed  of  that 
little  body  of  impressionable  persons  in  the  country  who 
have  listened  to  Irish  declamation  instead  of  studying  the 
facts  of  the  case  for  themselves.  Even  to  these  persons 
it  must  now  be  clear — first,  that  Mr.  Mandeville,  so  far 
from  being  treated  with  exceptional  harshness  at  Tullamore 
Gaol,  received  more  indulgence  than  most  refractory  pri¬ 
soners  would  have  received  in  like  circumstances  ;  secondly, 
that,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  refractory,  and  for  the 
necessary  purposes  of  corrective  discipline,  he  underwent  no 
discomfort  or  inconvenience ;  and,  lastly,  that,  though  he 
no  doubt  did  undergo,  or  rather  inflict  upon  himself,  more 
or  less  severe  discomfort  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  refractoriness,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
supposing  that  an  imprisonment  that  came  to  an  end  in 
January  1888  had  the  slightest  causal  connexion  with  a 
death  which  took  place  in  July  of  the  same  year  after  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammatory  disease  which  usually  runs  its 
course,  to  death  or  abatement,  in  about  ten  days. 

But,  though  there  has  most  assuredly  been  no  murder 
in  Mr.  Mandeville’s  case,  we  should  be  very  reluctant  to 
say  at  this  moment  that  no  person  recently  within  the 
walls  of  Tullamore  Gaol  has  been  done  to  death  by  means 
amounting  morally  to  that  crime.  Before  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  any  such  assertion,  we  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
what  verdict  a  coroner’s  jury — even  an  Irish  coroner’s 
jury — will  return  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ridley.  So  far  as 
the  inquiry  has  proceeded  at  present  it  would  be,  at  any 
rate,  rash  to  say  that  the  unfortunate  medical  officer’s 
suicide  was  absolutely  unconnected  with  any  proceeding  of 
the  party  who  are  so  free  with  their  unfounded  charges  of 
murder  against  other  people.  Dr.  Barr,  for  instance, 
appears  to  trace  such  a  connexion ;  so  also  did  the  un¬ 
happy  man’s  father ;  and  Dr.  Maccabe,  the  Prison  Board 
Inspector,  and  Mr.  Goodbody  and  Mr.  Digby,  visiting 
justices,  and  Captain  Fetherstonhaugh,  the  governor  of 
the  gaol.  More  than  one  of  these  witnesses  depose  that 


the  deceased  actually  went  so  far  in  his  perversity  as 
to  impute  to  the  patriotic  Dr.  Moorhead,  the  doctor  and 
visiting  justice,  the  desire  to  combine  patriotism  with 
business,  and  while  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Tullamore 
martyrs,  to  supplant  Dr.  Ridley  at  the  same  time  in  his 
professional  practice.  And  all  of  the  witnesses  agree  that 
the  deceased — who  was  evidently  not  of  the  stuff  which 
an  Irishman  should  be  composed  of  who  has  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  teeth  of  Parnellism — took  greatly  to  heart 
the  loss  of  popularity  which  he  had  incurred,  and  the 
actual  loss  of  livelihood  which  he  thought  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  one  might  say 
of  Dr.  Ridley’s  suicide  that  it  bears  a  curious  resemblance — 
we  would  not  for  worlds  go  further  than  that  at  the 
present  stage  of  matters — to  an  act  of  self-destruction  forced 
upon  a  man  of  weak  nerve  and  desponding  temperament 
by  intolerable  persecution.  In  short,  we  await  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  inquest  with  the  greatest  interest  and  with 
much  curiosity,  whether  it  will  or  will  not  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  those  who  have  been  talking  about  a  man 
murdered  at  Tullamore  have  made  a  little  mistake  in  the 
name. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  CASE. 

\  rE  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  remarks  we 
*  recently  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  upon  the  case 
of  Canon  Douglass  and  the  children  he  was  accused  of  kid¬ 
napping — for  that  is  what  it  practically  came  to — have 
excited  some  attention  at  Nottingham.  Since  our  article 
appeared  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  has  made  an  order  that 
the  Town  Council  of  Nottingham,  which  intervened  in  the 
matter,  shall  pay  the  costs  of  Canon  Douglass  as  well  as  its 
own.  The  ratepayers  are,  therefore,  even  more  interested 
in  the  question  than  they  were  before.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  is  perfectly,  and  indeed  obviously,  just.  Canon 
Douglass  had  been  guilty  of  no  misconduct  whatever,  and 
he  had  lawful  possession  of  the  child.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  claiming  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  no  ground 
whatever  for  impeaching  the  validity  of  the  father’s  will. 
It  would  have  been  monstrous  if  Canon  Douglass  had  been 
put  to  heavy  expense  for  defending  his  character  and  show¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  his  trust.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Forest  Ward 
Conservative  Association,  held  in  Nottingham  last  week, 
Mr.  Adcock,  the  Chairman,  denied  that  the  Watch  Com¬ 
mittee  were  responsible  for  the  case.  We  never  said  they 
were.  We  know  nothing  about  the  Watch  Committee,  but 
we  presume  that  it  has  only  delegated  powers.  Our  criti¬ 
cisms  were  founded  upon  the  admissions  of  counsel  for  the 
Brinniloy  family,  made  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
that  they  really  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Adcock  proceeded  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mayor,  that  his  W orship  and  five  or  six  other  gentlemen 
“  were  responsible,  and  would  find  the  money.”  If  that 
were  so,  nothing  more  could  be  said,  except  that  these  bene¬ 
volent,  and  rather  officious,  persons  might  possibly  have 
subjected  themselves  to  an  action  for  “  maintenance.”  But 
Mr.  Adcock  went  on  to  observe,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
that  the  "VVatch  Committee  went  no  further  than  getting 
“  a  habeas  corpus,  and  that  would  cost  the  ratepayers  some- 
“  thing  like  20 1.  ’  he  do  not  quite  understand  what  this 
means.  The  application  for  a  habeas  corpus  resulted  in 
the  trial  of  an  issue  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  a  special 
jury,  at  which  the  defendants  indulged  themselves  in  the 
expensive  luxury  of  Sir  Henry  James.  If  the  Seven 
against  Rome  paid  Sir  Henry’s  fees,  they  might  have 
thrown  in  the  20 1.  as  readily  as  Mr.  Mantalini  anathema¬ 
tized  the  halfpenny.  If  they  did  not,  Mr.  Adcock  must 
have  omitted  a  cipher  in  his  calculation.  His  speech  must, 
in  any  case,  have  been  made  before  the  costs  of  Canon 
Douglass  were  added  to  the  scale. 

At  the  same  meeting  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Mark 
Mellers,  said  “  it  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Saturday  Review 
assumed,  that  the  borough  Auditors  had  power  to  sur- 
chaige  the  Corporation.  \\  e  did  not  make  the  assump¬ 
tion  thus  attributed  to  us.  Our  words  were  as  follows  : _ 

“  Auditors  represent  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
“  are  independent  of  the  municipal  authorities.  If  the 
“  members  of  the  Council  are  not  surcharged  with  the 
“  expenses  of  their  foolish  action,  in  which  they  had  no 
“  earthly  concern,  we  shall  be  much  surprised.”  So  we 
shall.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  system  of  auditing 
borough  accounts  is  grossly  defective,  and  if  this  case  leads 
to  an  improvement  in  that  respect  we  shall  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  our  share  in  promoting  so  desirable  a. 
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reform.  Boards  of  Health,  School  Boards,  and  other  dis¬ 
trict  bodies  are  subject  to  the  financial  supervision  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  For  this  purpose  the  country  is 
mapped  out  into  more  or  less  convenient  areas,  in  each  of 
which  an  Auditor  responsible  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  exercises  jurisdiction.  These  Auditors  have  ample 
powers,  and  if  the  bodies  subject  to  them  spend  money  im¬ 
properly — that  is  to  say,  illegally — they  are  promptly  sur¬ 
charged,  and  the  erring  individuals  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  This  admirable  arrangement,  which, 
while  it  does  not  absolutely  prevent  extravagance,  yet 
limits  the  opportunities  of  expenditure,  and  secures  obedience 
to  the  law,  has  been  wisely  applied  to  the  new  County 
Councils  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Municipal  Corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  totally 
exempt  from  it.  Ho  department  of  the  Government  has 
any  control  over  their  finances  whatever.  This  would  be 
of  small  importance  if  they  had  an  efficient  audit  of  their 
own.  But  they  have  not.  There  are,  we  believe,  three  I 
Auditors  for  every  borough,  two  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  one  elected  by  the  burgesses.  But  they  have  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  disallow  any  payment  as  ultra  vires.  Their  duty 
begins  and  ends  with  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
laid  before  them.  Aggrieved  ratepayers  who  think  they 
are  being  saddled  with  liabilities  which  their  representa¬ 
tives  had  no  right  to  incur  on  their  behalf  must  go  through 
the  cumbrous  process  of  applying  for  a  mandamus  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Ho  doubt  the  remedy  is  efficacious 
enough  in  the  long  run.  But  it  is  slow  where  it  ought  to 
be  quick,  dear  where  it  ought  to  be  cheap,  and  complicated 
where  it  ought  to  be  simple. 


THE  REGENT’S  PARK  MURDER. 

THE  conviction  of  Galletly  for  the  murder  of  Joseph 
Rumbold,  and  the  acquittal  of  his  seven  companions 
on  the  capital  charge,  is  on  the  whole  a  more  satisfactory 
result  of  the  trial  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is 
something  that  the  jury  have  seen  their  way  to  finding  a 
verdict  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  less  shocking  state 
of  things  in  London  than  it  at  first  seemed  likely,  or  at  any 
rate  possible,  that  the  case  would  disclose.  To  have  had  it 
proved  that  these  eight  youths,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  only 
eighteen  and  the  youngest  not  more  than  fifteen,  deliberately 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  vengeance  on  one 
of  “the  Marylebone  chaps” — not  being  very  particular 
which — by  an  assassination  would  have  been,  to  put  it  in 
the  mildest  terms,  extremely  disagreeable.  It  would  not 
have  been  pleasant  even  to  have  had  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  these  young  roughs  were  collectively  prepared  to 
“  cut  and  maim,”  if  they  did  not  actually  contemplate 
taking  life.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  however — who  may,  it 
is  true,  have  been  slightly  influenced  by  the  youth  of  the 
prisoners,  but  who  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  taken  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  evidence — entirely  negatives  both 
these  assumptions.  As  regards  six  of  the  prisoners,  indeed, 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  directed  an  acquittal;  but  the  case  of 
Lee,  who  lent  Galletly  the  knife,  was  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  only  half 
an  hour’s  deliberation;  they  acquitted  the  prisoner,  goes  far  to 
show  that  they  regarded  the  crime  as  quite  unpremeditated 
as  regards  anybody  but  its  actual  perpetrator ;  while  even 
the  case  against  him  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mitigated  by 
the  acquittal  of  Lee.  For,  if  it  could  be  reasonably  held 
that  Lee  had  no  ground  for  suspecting  that  Galletly  in¬ 
tended  to  use  the  knife  for  a  murderous  purpose,  it  follows 
that  the  designs  of  the  latter,  if  they  existed,  must  have 
been  concealed  by  him  with  a  reserve  so  much  beyond  his 
years  as  to  suggest  the  natural  doubt  whether  they  really 
did  exist  for  concealment.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  Galletly  himself  had  no  deadly  intent  in  striking  the 
fatal  blow,  though  his  act  is  of  course  murder,  and  sentence 
has  been  passed  upon  him  accordingly. 

What  course  may  be  pursued  by  the  Home  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  jury’s  strong  recommendation  ot  the 
convict  to  mercy  on  account  of  his  youth  we  do  not  know. 
The  absence  of  premeditation,  so  far  as  the  whole  party 
were  concerned,  and  its  probable  absence  in  the  case  of 
Galletly  himself,  are  of  course  points  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  weigh  with  Mr.  Matthews.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  prisoner’s  youth,  if  it  avail 
to  save  him  from  the  execution  of  the  capital  sentence, 
will  not  be  pressed  any  further  than  that.  The  truth  is 


that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  London  population  to  whom 
there  is  more  urgent  need  of  reading  a  severe  lesson  than 
the  class  of  young  roughs  of  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  Their  reckless  brutality,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  they  are  prepared  to  skirt  the  edge  of  murder  if  they 
do  not  actually  commit  it,  are  features  in  their  character 
in  which  they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  ruffians  of 
twice  their  age.  Many  parts  ol  London  are  made  almost 
uninhabitable  at  certain  hours  by  this  rowdy  and  half- 
savage  element  of  the  community,  and  now  that  the  hand 
of  the  law  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  sharply  down  upon 
them,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  lost. 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  TIIE  GREENWAYS. 

THE  case  of  Messrs.  Greenway,  the  well-known  bankers 
at  Warwick,  ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  conviction  of  twTo  partners,  one  of  whom  has  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years,  and  the  other 
to  hard  labour  for  twelve  months.  Both  punishments  are 
sufficiently  terrible  for  men  of  social  position  and  liberal 
education.  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  lor  the  most 
indulgent  charity  to  contend  that  they  are  too  harsh,  and 
indeed  if  Mr.  Justice  Wills  erred  at  all  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judicial  discretion,  it  was  in  the  comparative  leniency 
which  he  extended  to  Kelynge  Greenway,  who,  however, 
had  only  been  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  The  facts 
of  this  deplorable  catastrophe,  which  caused  so  much  ruin 
and  distress  in  Warwick  and  Leamington,  were  fully  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  investigation  before  the  County  Court  J  udge 
after  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  it  was  plain  from  the 
first  that  dishonesty,  and  not  mere  recklessness,  would 
be  proved.  The  utmost  indignation  was  naturally  excited 
in  the  district,  and  pressure,  which  should  not  have  been 
required,  was  put  upon  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  institute,  or  to 
make  the  Treasury  institute,  a  criminal  prosecution.  Com¬ 
passion  would  in  the  circumstances  be  wasted  upon  the 
Greenways,  and  had  better  be  reserved  for  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims.  The  proceedings  at  the  Warwick  Assizes 
were  rather  complicated,  and  both  brothers  were  acquitted 
of  the  first  charge  brought  against  them.  This  was  an 
indictment  under  the  Fraudulent  Trustee  Act,  based  upon 
certain  dealings  with  the  marriage  settlement  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kingsley,  for  which  Kelynge  Greenway  was  one  of 
the  two  surviving  trustees.  Part  of  the  trust  property  was 
sold,  and  the  purchase-money  paid  into  Greenways’  bank 
about  seven  years  ago.  This  money,  in  which  he  had  of 
course  no  beneficial  interest,  was  borrowed  by  George 
Greenway,  who  deposited  as  security  for  it  a  number 
of  shares  in  the  Dudley  and  Stonebridge  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Justice  Wills  observed  that  he  had  hardly 
ever,  in  all  his  long  experience,  known  a  case  where 
borrowing  trust-money  did  not  end  in  ruin  and  exposure. 
As,  however,  George  Greenway,  though  solicitor  to  the 
trust,  and  also  a  member  of  the  banking  firm,  was  not  him¬ 
self  a  trustee,  the  charge  against  him  broke  down.  It 
failed  against  Kelynge  Greenway,  because,  though  he  was 
a  trustee,  and  also,  like  George,  a  director  of  the  Tramway 
Company,  it  was  not  proved  that  he  knew,  or  that  he  was 
bound  to  know,  of  the  transfer.  The  shares  were,  in  fact, 
given  by  Kelynge  in  a  sealed  envelope,  directed  by  George 
to  the  manager  of  the  Leamington  branch  of  the  bank,  and 
this  envelope  was  not  opened  till  after  the  bankruptcy.  By 
that  time  all  the  shares,  including  those  in  the  envelope, 
had  been  sold. 

Local  juries  are  sometimes  in  these  cases  supposed  to  be 
prejudiced,  not  unnaturally,  against  the  accused.  But  the 
failure  of  the  first  indictment,  which  was  due  to  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  Bench,  shows  that  Mr.  Justice  AY  ills  was 
determined  to  protect  the  prisoners  against  the  possibility 
of  an  improper  conviction.  The  technical  offence  ultimately 
brought  home  to  George  Greenway  was  larceny,  but 
larceny  of  a  very  aggravated  kind.  He  was,  indeed,  found 
guilty  of  stealing  the  shares  in  the  Tramway  Company  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  These  shares  were 
not  his  property,  but  the  property  of  the  Kingsley 
Trustees.  Nevertheless,  he  sold  them  to  various  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  paid  the  proceeds  in  to  his  own  private 
account  at  the  bank.  His  account  was  considerably  over¬ 
drawn,  but  he  did  not  apply  these  sums  to  the  reduction 
of  his  indebtedness.  A  worse  instance  of  swindling  could 
scarcely  be  imagined;  for  this  solicitor  and  trustee  was 
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not  only  plundering  those  whose  interests  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  serve,  but  cheating  his  ordinary  creditors  as 
well.  It  is  lucky  for  him  that  five  years’  penal  servitude 
should  be  the  heaviest  punishment  for  larceny  which  the 
law  allows.  Ivelynge  Greenway’s  crime  was  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  a  colonial  bill  of  exchange  for  1,200 1. 
The  bill  was  paid  in  by  Mr.  Cowper,  a  customer  of  the 
bank,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1887.  Kelynge  Green  way 
immediately  endorsed  it,  and  sent  it  to  Glyn’s,  where  the 
Greenways’  account  was  overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
6,000/.  Early  in  September  the  bank  failed,  and  when 
Mr.  Cowper  asked  for  his  bill  he  was  too  late.  For  such 
a  gross  and  wanton  fraud  the  sentence  of  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment  is  certainly  not  too  severe,  even  if  it  be  severe 
enough.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  a  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  realize  the  anxiety  and  misery  which 
the  failure  of  a  firm  like  the  Greenways  entails  upon  all 
classes  of  society.  One  result  of  this  particular  calamity, 
which  must  have  begun  in  carelessness,  though  it  ended  in 
something  far  worse,  will  be  to  raise  once  more  the  question 
whether  private  banks  should  be  any  longer  permitted  to 
issue  notes  for  circulation.  We  are  aware  that  the  privi¬ 
lege  is  restricted  to  those  firms  which  were  in  existence 
before  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  vested  rights 
ought  not  to  be  readily  disregarded.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  notes  of  country  banks  are.  not  a  legal  tender.  But 
they  are  practically  accepted  as  such,  they  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  repudiated  by  any  one  who  has  taken  them,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  suddenly  becoming  waste  paper 
are  incalculably  mischievous.  The  point  is  well  worthy  to 
be  considered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  by 
Parliament. 


TIIE  PARNELLITES  AND  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 

IT  is,  or  it  would  be,  if  contemporary  politics  left  room 
for  that  emotion,  a  surprising  circumstance  that  it 
should  be  difficult  for  us  to  discuss  the  debate  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stage  of  the  Parnellite  Commission  Bill  without  be¬ 
coming  simply  commentators  on  a  series  of  Parliamentary 
“  scenes.”  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  itself  surprising  in  the  association  of  scenes  with 
Parnellites.  What  is  wonderful  in  the  matter  is,  that  in 
this  debate  of  all  debates  in  the  world,  care  should  not  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  public  no  new  illustration  of  the 
well-known  affinity  between  the  men  and  the  thing.  For 
if  ever  a  political  party  were  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
not  only  the  acquired  habits  of  a  politician,  but  the 
natural  instincts  of  an  honest  man,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  counsel  calmness  of  demeanour  and  moderation  of 
language,  that  position  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  staff.  How  very  different  a  kind  of  behaviour  it 
appears  to  have  suggested  to  them  let  the  Parliamentary 
reports  of  the  last  week  declare.  On  what  may  be  called 
the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  proceedings  therein  recorded  we 
have  elsewhere  something  to  say.  Here  we  shall  no  further 
touch  upon  this  part  of  the  matter  than  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  those  eminently  legitimate  inferences  as  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  case  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  those  whose  case  it  is.  With  the  moral 
character  of  this  conduct,  with  the  discredit  which  may 
attach  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  or  who  abet  or  encour- 
age  it,  we  shall  not  for  the  moment  concern  ourselves.  We 
shall  not  inquire  whether  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  comrades 
really  believed  that  Mr.  Justice  Hay  is  incapable  of 
impartially  adjudicating  on  their  case,  or  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  either  shared  any  such  belief  himself  or  could 
even  have  sincerely  attributed  it  to  his  ally.  Nor  shall 
we  hazard  any  explanatory  theory  of  the  extraordinary 
mental  and  moral  aberration  under  which  Mr.  Morley 
read  Mr.  Adams’s  letter  to  the  House.  We  shall  not 
plunge  into  the  intricacies  of  the  absolutely  irrelevant 
quarrel  got  up  by  Mr.  Parnell  with  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
having  indeed  the  less  reason  to  do  so  since  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  O’Shea’s  amiably  destructive  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  men  in  1882-85.  And  we  shall  equally 
forbear  from  any  serious  discussion  of  the  foolishly  insulting 
charge  against  the  Government  of  having  varied  the  form 
of  the  reference  to  the  Commission  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Walter  charges  insinuated  afresh,  we  regret  to  say,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  not  only  in  defiance 
of  the  honourable  conventions  which  used  at  one  time  to 
prevail  between  the  two  front  benches,  but  also  in  dis-  I 


regard  of  the  most  minute  and  detailed  refutation  of  them 
on  the  part  of  Mi-.  Balfour. 

With  all  these  matters  we  are  concerned  in  this  place 
only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  inferential  argument 
above  referred  to ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
we  might  even  make  the  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites  the 
very  handsome  present  of  a  formal  admission  of  their  bona 
fides  with  reference  even  to  the  most  monstrous  topics  of 
prejudice  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  raise.  We  might 
assume  them  to  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Justice  Hay  is  a 
“  Torquemada,”  who  believes  the  Parnellites  “  guilty  of  any 
“  crime  ”  ;  that  Mr.  Smith  is  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Times ;  that  the  words  “  and  other  persons  ” 
were  added  at  the  instigation  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  after  his  brief  in  “O’Honnell  v.  Walter”  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  Council  of  July  12  (it  is  as  well 
to  make  the  story  complete  while  one  is  about  it) ;  and  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain — if  he  will  excuse  our  argumentatively 
making  the  assumption — has  betrayed  in  turn  his  colleagues 
and  Mr.  Parnell.  Suppose  that  all  these  calumnious  im¬ 
putations  were  as  plausible  as  they  are  in  fact  preposterous, 
and  we  have  still  to  ask  whether  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
men  bent  on  clearing  themselves  from  unfounded  charges 
of  the  most  terrible  character  would  waste  hour  after  hour 
and  night  after  night  in  not  only  iterating  and  reiterating 
the  imputations  aforesaid,  but  in  working  themselves  up 
into  a  sort  of  frenzy  in  the  process.  Mi-.  Parnell’s  last 
speech  at  half-past  two  on  Wednesday  morning  was  scarcely 
coherent  in  its  wild  denunciations  of  the  “  cowardice,”  the 
“  meanness,”  the  “  injustice  ”  of  a  Government  who  are  simply 
providing  him  with  the  means  of  an  inquiry  which  he  has 
for  a  year  past  professed  at  intervals  the  utmost  eagerness 
to  obtain.  We  have  every  desire  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  we  quite  admit  that  his  acceptance  of  the  inquiry 
before  a  Commission  did  not  in  any  way  preclude  him 
from  criticizing  the  terms  of  reference  and  objecting  on  this 
or  the  other  point  of  procedure.  But  his  manner  alone 
forbids  the  notion  that  his  attitude  is  that  of  the  mere 
critic  and  objector,  even  of  the  deeply-interested  critic 
and  objector,  as  regards  the  details  of  the  legislation. 
Much  of  his  opposition,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  Bill 
was  openly  based  upon  pure  matters  of  prejudice — attacks 
upon  this  person  and  that — without  any  serious  attempt  to 
show  in  what  way  their  conduct,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different,  has  prejudiced  his  own  position.  And  where  the 
objection  goes  or  professes  to  go  “to  the  merits,”  it  has 
been  persisted  in  beyond  all  sense  and  reason,  and  with  a 
vehemence  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  which 
Mr.  Parnell  represented  himself  as  assuming  at  the  outset 
of  the  affair. 

Let  any  one  apply  this  remark  to  the  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  moved  by  Gladstonians,  with  the 
object  of  limiting  the  inquiry  in  one  direction  or  another. 
It  will  in  every  case  be  found  that,  when  the  amendment 
under  consideration  is  not  absolutely  frivolous,  it  aims  at 
something  which  is  either  actually  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  men  seeking  to  vindicate  their  characters,  or  is 
of  such  infinitely  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
vindication  of  character,  that  men  so  situated  might 
have  been  expected  to  grudge  it  even  a  ten  minutes’  discus¬ 
sion.  Take  as  an  instance  of  the  former  kind  the  proposal 
that  the  charges  and  allegations  contained  in  “  Parnellism 
“  and  Crime  ”  should  be  defined  in  a  schedule,  and  the 
inquiry  strictly  limited  to  them.  Surely  one  might  have 
supposed  it  to  be  obvious  to  Mr.  Parnell  that,  in  sup¬ 
porting  such  an  amendment  as  this,  he  was  voluntarily 
placing  himself  in  the  position  which  he  has  always  re¬ 
pudiated — that  of  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  It 
is  only  a  defendant  in  such  proceedings  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  want  the  charges  against  him  defined.  A  plaintiff 
in  an  action  for  libel — which  is  the  position  Mr.  Parnell 
claims  for  himself — wTould  always  much  prefer  that  the 
libeller  should  define  his  own  charges,  in  order  that  the 
libelled  may  be  sure  that  none  have  been  omitted,  and 
that  his  refutation  goes  to  them  all.  Suppose  that  the 
Government  had  been  ill  advised  enough  to  collect  and 
schedule  certain  charges  from  “  Parnelhsm  and  Crime,” 
and  that  on  these  the  Commission  acquitted  Mr.  Parnell. 
And  suppose,  then,  that  the  Times — as  it  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  if,  indeed,  its  conductors  did  not,  as 
they  would  have  an  equal  right  to  do,  decline  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  all  as  parties  if  their  case  was  to  be  stated  for 
them  by  somebody  else — suppose,  we  say,  that  the  Times 
were  afterwards  to  frame  its  own  series  of  charges  from 
its  own  pamphlet,  and,  on  the  unanswerable  ground 
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that  the  Commission  had  never  heen  allowed  to  ad¬ 
judicate  upon  them,  declare  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
associates  still  stood  unpurged  of  them.  What  good,  in 
that  case,  would  the  Commission  have  done  him  1  or  to 
what  extent  would  it  have  procured  him  that  clean  hill  ol 
moral  and  political  health  which  he  professedly  wishes  to 
obtain  1  So,  again,  of  the  cognate  proposal  to  schedule  the 
names  of  the  persons  charged.  Surely  here,  too,  one  might 
have  expected  an  indignant  protest  against  a  course  which 
would  enable  the  alleged  libeller  to  say  afterwards  that  he 
was  not  admitted  to  prove  his  case  against  all  the  persons 
whom  he  attacked  and  intended  to  attack.  Both  these  two 
amendments  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  true  interests 
•of  the  Parnellites,  considered  as  men  seeking  to  repel 
unfounded  charges.  Or  look,  again,  at  the  amendment 
proposing  to  omit  the  words  “and  other  persons,”  and 
compare  the  advantages  to  the  Parnellites  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  words  with  the  disadvantages.  It  is  loudly 
complained  on  their  behalf  that  it  will  open  the  door  to  an 
indefinite,  if  not  an  interminable,  inquiry,  involving  heavy 
expenses  and  trouble  to  themselvs.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  one  certain  way  of  procuring  them  such  an  acquittal 
as  will  differ  from  a  mere  verdict  of  “  not  proven.”  It  is 
the  one  sure  method  of  establishing  their  innocence  by  that 
most  decisive  of  all  proofs— the  exposure  of  the  actually 
guilty. 

As  for  their  behaviour  last  Thursday  night — their  delibe¬ 
rate  waste  of  the  time  which  they  might  have  been  bestow¬ 
ing  on  amendments  they  pretended  to  regard  as  vital  it 
speaks  for  itself,  and  very  damaging,  indeed,  to  them  is 
the  character  of  its  utterance.  We  are  as  anxious  as  any 
one  can  be  to  avoid  prejudging  the  case  against  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  associates ;  but,  if  this  is  difficult — and  it 
is  very  difficult — to  avoid,  then  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extraordinary  attitude  which  they  themselves  and  their 
allies  above  the  gangway  have  thought  fit  to  assume. 
Injured  innocence  in  screaming  hysterics,  conscious  recti¬ 
tude  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  the  rage  ol  terror,  the 
thrice-armed  champion  of  a  just  cause  scrutinizing  the 
minutest  points  of  his  harness  in  an  apparent  agony  of 
apprehension,  and  catching  up  any  weapon,  fair  or  unfair, 
to  attack  his  adversary — these  are  paradoxical  spectacles 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  present  to  the  public  unless  he 
is  prepared  for  misconstruction. 


FROM  BAGHDAD  TO  THE  PERSIAN  FRONTIER. 

THE  lounging  and  ragged  guard  at  the  South  Gate  stare 
stolidly  at  the  traveller  as  he  rides  out  of  Baghdad.  .  Turning 
his  back  on  the  Tigris,  he  sets  his  face  eastward,  and,  skirting  the 
ruined  ramparts  of  the  town,  is  soon  out  on  the  boundless  plain, 
where  Persia  lies  across  the  receding  horizon.  Spring  is,  of  course, 
the  time  to  make  the  journey,  and  at  that  time  ol  the  year  nothing 
can  exceed  the  charm  of  that  desert  ride.  The  mellow  atmo¬ 
sphere  melts  and  mingles  away  on  the  far  horizon,  softening  the 
glare  of  the  middle  distance  into  the  loveliest  tints ;  the  wonderful 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  desert  air  is  exhilarating,  inspiring. 
The  softest  and  greenest  of  turf  is  beneath  the  horse  s  leet,  and  at 
every  step  aromatic  herbs  shed  their  fragrance  crushed  out  under 
the  iron  hoofs.  Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Roman  army  marched 
hither  and  thither  through  these  solitudes,  harassed  by  a  foe  they 
could  neither  evade  nor  conquer.  Eight  hours  from  Baghdad  a 
bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  Delos,  now  the  Diyala,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  ill-fated  Julian  harangued  and  fought  and  “  anxiously 
balanced  the  hope  of  safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  either  fi’om  gods  or  men.  lie  met  his  death  not 
much  more  than  a  day’s  march  to  the  north,  near  the  Shiah 
shrine  of  Samarra.  Bakuba,  a  busy,  thriving  little  town,  lies 
across  the  bridge,  embowered  in  gardens.  The  inhabitants,  as  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  small  towns  along  the  route 
across  the  frontier,  make  their  living  chiefly  out  of  the  Persian 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines,  and  are  noted  for  their,  rapacity.  An 
Englishman,  however,  is  a  richer  prize  than  a  Persian,  and  lie  will 
find  the  best  room  in  the  khan,  or  caravanserai,  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  There  is  generallv  an  upper  room,  a  little  bit  cleaner  and 
in  better  repair  than  the  open  recesses  ranged  round  the  thronged 
and  dirty  courtyard  below,  where  beasts  and  men  mingle  in  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  and  raise  a  Babel  of  uproar.  Hotels  in  this 
country  are  not  yet.  The  enterprising  Greek,  who  sets  up  his 
“  Locanda  ”  in  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  has  not  yet 
penetrated  to  these  regions.  The  comparative  comfort  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  traveller's  bungalow  in  India,  with  its  resourceful 
Khansamah  and  ready  fowl  for  the  pot,  will  only  occur  as 
a  regretful  recollection  to  him  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  travel 
in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  that  country.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
worse  nlaces  than  the  “bala-khana”  of  a  Persian  caravanserai, 
when  once  the  floor  has  been  carefully  swept  and  the  travelling 
carpet  spread  thereon  well  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  your 


boy  returns  from  the  bazar  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome 
fresh  bread— in  the  form  of  “  snap-jacks  ’’—fresh  butter,  cheese, 
and  new-laid  eggs,  and  a  pot  of  steaming  black  coflee  from  the 
neighbouring  coffee-shop.  An  old  traveller  will,  of  course,  see  to 
his  horses  before  attending  to  his  own  wants  ;  and,  if  he  is  wise, 
he  will  leave  the  muleteers  to  look  after  their  own  beasts  in  their 
own  way.  The  pot  is  put  on  for  dinner.  And  then,  despite  the 
hubbub  all  round,  a  few  hours  of  sweet  sleep,  and  you  rise  (or 
ought  to  rise)  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  A  couple 
of  Persian  krauns  (about  a  shilling)  is  princely  pay  for  lodging 
for  man  and  beast,  and  there  is  always  the  caravanserai  at  the 
end  of  each  stage.  Sometimes  (but  not  often)  it  is  better  avoided. 
But,  unless  a  friendly  garden  offers  its  shade,  some  peasant’s  hut 
is  the  only  other  alternative  ;  and  the  caravanserai  must  be  in  a 
very  wretched  and  filthy  state  indeed  to  make  that  alternative 
preferable. 

From  Bakuba  until  the  frontier  is  crossed  and  the  road  divides 
at  Kermanshah  the  traveller  need  no  longer  “  pursue  his  solitary 
way,”  unless  he  prefers  his  own  society,  to  that  of  the  somewhat 
mixed  company  he  is  sure  to  fall  in  with  from  day  to  day.  Nine 
hours  over  the  bare,  undulating  plain,  with  a  gradual,  almost 
imperceptible,  rise,  and,  if  one  knows  where  to  look  for  it,  the 
outline  of  a  massive  structure  may  be  dimly  discerned  away  on 
the  low  ground  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Ctesiphon, 
marking  what  is  probably  the  site  of  Dastagerd,  the  favourite 
palace  of  that  magnificent  savage  Chosroes  II.  It  is  Zindan, 
rarely  seen  of  travellers,  and  almost  unknown  except  to  the 
wandering  Arabs,  who  pitch  their  tents  on  the  fertile  plain  at  its 
base,  and  tell  in  awe-struck  tones  of  the  fabulous  wealth  in  its 
hidden  vaults,  guarded  by  jinns  and  demons.  You  may  ride 
round  its  massive  bastions  and  up  the  inclined  plane  to  the 
summit  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  and  not  even  the  cupidity 
of  Arab  guides  will  tempt  them  to  explore  a  dark  and  narrow 
shaft  sunk  from  the  roof  which  seems  to  promise  access  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  ends  in  a  blank  wall  built  across  the  passage.  At 
Shahrabfin,  the  next  halting-place,  almost  every  other  house  is  a 
caravanserai.  There  is  a  shady  garden  in  the  interior  of  one  of 
these  where  the  weary  traveller  may  spread  the  carpet  under  the 
fragrant  orange-trees  and  be  soothed  to  slumber  by  the  gurgle  of 
running  water.  Immediately  after  leaving  Shahraban  the  road 
crosses  the  Hamsin  range,  a  low  limestone  ridge  running  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Sliammar  country 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  the  Tigris  has  cut  its  way 
through  it  in  a  deep  gorge  just  below  Kerkouk.  The.  steep  zigzag 
path,  winding  between  huge  boulders  and  descending  into  the 
deep-cut  valleys,  reveals  some  very  pretty  scenery  which  offers  a 
pleasing  variety  after  the  Baghdad  plains.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge  the  little  town  of  Chosro-abad  (usually  given  in  maps. as 
Kyzilrobat)  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain  dotted  over  with 
the  black  tents  of  the  Arabs. 

Between  Chosro-abad  and  the  Turkish  frontier  town  of  Khanakin 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  bit  of  road.  Another  low  range  of  hills 
is  crossed,  an  offshoot  from  the  great  Kurdistan  range,  whose 
snowy  summits  now  begin  to  appear.  The  air  is  musical  with 
the  tinkling  of  mule-bells  ;  at  every  turn  a  caravan,  long  trains  of 
1  heavily-laden  mules  or  a  company  of  pilgrims,  the  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  miscellaneous  collections  of  ruedireval  weapons, 
mostly  riding  in  front,  and  the  women,  closely  veiled  and 
looking  like  bundles,  bringing  up  the  rear  in  their  mule-panniers. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  superb.  To  the  north  the 
level  plain  stretches  away  until  it  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  the 
horizon,  where  a  thread  of  silver  reveals  the  upper  course  of  the 
Diyala.  In  front,  and  stretching  away  to  the  south,  the  great 
wall  of  the  frontier-range  raises  its  buttressed  masses,  tier  upon 
tier,  the  misty  blue  of  the  nearer  summits  capped  by  the  sparkling 
snow-clad  peaks  beyond.  It  is  slow  work  riding  down  that  long 
and  apparently  endless  descent ;  and  Khanakin,  where  is  refresh¬ 
ment  for  man  and  beast,  betrays  not  a  trace  of  its  presence. 
Surely  it  is  not  among  those  distant  mountains  ?  A  sudden 
quickening  of  pace  among  the  lagging  beasts,  thirsty  muleteers 
make  a  push  to  the  front,  and  lo !  there,  in  a  cup-like  hollow,  lies 
Khanakin,  in  its  green  setting  of  gardens  and  groves;  and.  a 
rushing,  roaring  river  encircles  town  and  gardens  in  a  fertilizing 
embrace.  Some  ruined  arches  of  a  once  handsome  stone  bridge 
only  serve  to  emphasize  the  present  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
ford  ;  the  traveller  is  lucky  if,  in  addition  to  the  risk  of  being 
drowned,  he  has  not  to  wait  until  the  river  goes  down  enough  to 
be  fordable.  Khanakin  is  the  last  town  in  Turkish  territory 
before  crossing  the  frontier.  The  population,  numbering  about 
ten  thousand,  is  composed  of  Arabs,  Kurds,  Persians,  and  Jews. 
The  latter,  numbering  about  two  hundred  families,  have  all  the 
trade  and  finance  of  the  place  in  their  hands,  and  are  treated  and 
regarded  as  pariahs.  On  a  Saturday  they  may  be  seen  in  their 
bnght-coloured  gala  dresses  and  turbans  perambulating  the 
gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  seated  in  groups  drinking 
themselves  drunk  with  date  spirit.  The  Kurdish  element  begins 
here  to  be  a  noticeable  feature.  The  women,  discarding  the 
hideous  wrapper  of  presumably  more  civilized  or  orthodox  Islam, 
move  freely  about  with  unveiled  faces,  and  their  picturesque 
costume— a  long  tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  open  at  the  front  over  a 
loose  hanging  gown,  and  a  little  gay-coloured  cap  or  fez  perched 
jauntily  forward  on  the  head— sets  oft'  their  lithe  and  graceful 
figures  and  somewhat  gipsy  style  of  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  is  a  choice  of  caravanserais,  as  usual ;  the  best  is  outside 
the  town,  close  to  the  quarantine  station.  A  Turkish  official  will 
speedily  introduce  himself  to  the  distinguished  stranger,  pre- 
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sumably  to  make  inquiries  about  passports.  A  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  bakhshish  will  not  only  smooth  over  these  little  official 
formalities,  but  secure  the  official  person’s  services  as  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  as  long  as  the  traveller  chooses  to  honour 
Khanakin  with  his  presence.  If  he  cares  to  explore  the  town  he 
will  find  it  filthy  and  malodorous  in  the  extreme,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  prefer  a  ramble  through  the  shady  gardens,  ill-kept  and 
jungly,  but  full  of  fragrance  and  the  song  of  birds.  Or  he  may 
take  a  stroll  by  the  foaming  Ilelwand,  whose  acquaintance  he  has 
yet  further  to  make  on  the  morrow’s  march. 

We  are  on  the  bounds  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  shall  pass  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  empires.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  change  except  a  solitary  and  dilapidated 
round  tower  on  a  sharp  eminence  commanding  the  road,  which 
winds  up  to  it  through  a  picturesque  glade  on  either  side.  The 
guard,  half-a-dozen  ragged  Turkish  soldiers,  lounge  lazily  into 
view  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  Feringee  traveller.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Media  (in  modern  parlance  Kurdistan)  are  approached 
by  a  broken  and  gradually  increasing  series  of  ascents  varied  by 
occasional  descents  into  winding  valleys.  There  are  as  yet  no 
trees,  and  only  where  the  Helwaud  dashes  over  its  winding  and 
rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  some  deep  valley  are  there  found 
occasional  patches  of  scrub.  But  the  universal  green  that  covers 
hill  and  valley,  the  vivid  patches  of  colour  where  wild  flowers 
have  capriciously  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  grow,  the  blended 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky  on  the  far  horizon,  where  fleecy  clouds 
mingle  with  the  faint  contour  of  the  snowy  peaks,  the  shaded  tints 
on  the  nearer  summits,  all  combine  to  make  a  spring  morning’s 
ride  through  these  Kurdish  wilds  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
experiences  (and  memories)  to  the  wanderer  over  whom  the 
mystic  East  has  cast  its  subtle  spell.  And  has  he  not  trod  the 
very  ground  where  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians 
raised  the  monuments  of  their  fame,  and  where  the  armies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  avenged  the  long  centuries  of  ruthless  despotism? 
A  man  must  be  utterly  ignorant  or  utterly  given  over  to  the 
modern  cynic  mind  if  the  genius  loci  fail  to  cast  its  spell  over  him 
on  such  ground  as  this,  where  every  step  has  its  associations  of 
sacred  and  profane  history.  For  the  second  time  in  the  course  of 
a  morning’s  ride  the  Ilelwand  is  forded  ;  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  on 
the  other  side  is  the  mountain  fastness  of  Jawa  Mir,  the  dreaded 
chief  of  the  Hamavends,  and  the  huts  of  the  Kurdish  village  of 
Kasr  Shirin  cluster  round  its  base. 

There  is  no  name  more  dreaded  and  more  potent  throughout 
Kurdistan  and  its  borders  than  that  of  this  robber  chief.  He 
holds  brevet  rank  as  a  general  in  the  Persian  army,  and  from  his 
secure  retreat  just  within  the  frontier  can  raid  and  harry  at  his 
pleasure  on  every  caravan  road  on  the  border.  When  the  Hama¬ 
vends  are  known  to  be  out,  the  traffic  on  the  great  Northern 
routes  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Kurdistan  range  is  suspended 
until  the  Wali  of  Baghdad  is  goaded  into  sending  out  a  little 
army — a  late  expedition  consisted  of  a  thousand  men  and  two 
guns — which  generally  returns  ignominiously  with  a  string  of 
captives,  miserable  Kurdish  peasants  dragged  from  their  fields ; 
while  the  real  brigands  have  got  safely  across  the  frontier,  and  are 
sharing  the  plunder  with  their  chief,  the  Persian  general.  The 
latter,  of  course,  never  tabes  part  in  these  forays.  The  late  Wali 
of  Baghdad  used  to  recount  truly  or  falsely  the  tale  of  a  plundered 
Turkish  convoy  and  five  thousand  Turkish  pounds  shared  between 
General  Jawa  Mir  and  H.R.H.  the  Zil-i-Sultan,  Governor  of 
Ispahan.  But  guests  who  bring  proper  credentials  will  find  a 
voyal  welcome  at  the  castle  of  this  Kurdish  despot.  The  open  and 
airy  “  Diwan  Khana  ”  outside  the  loopholed  walls  will  be  spread 
with  the  softest  of  Persian  carpets,  and  crowds  of  armed  re¬ 
tainers — each  man  with  a  Martini  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulders — 
will  busy  themselves  with  the  Samavar  and  the  coffee-pot  and  the 
pipes  and  all  the  complicated  apparatus  of  hospitality  in  the 
East ;  while  Jawa  Mir  himself  will  recount  his  battles  and  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  only  too  glad  to  have  found  an  appreciative  listener.  At 
sunset  arms  will  be  hung  up,  and  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
hungry  Kurds  will  seat  themselves  cross-legged  on  the  floor  in 
two  rows,  the  host  and  his  guests  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
centre,  and  huge  tray  after  tray  of  smoking  viands  will  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  The  traveller  who  can  boast  of  having  enjoyed 
Jawa  Mir's  hospitality  will  find  this  fact  the  best  passport 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kurdistan. 

It  is  at  Kasr  Shirin  that  Porter  and  Kinneir  have  located 
Dastagerd,  the  royal  palace  and  park  of  Chosroes  II.  The  question 
is  too  long  to  go  into  in  the  course  of  a  brief  article.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  identification  of  this,  and  of  many  other  places  of 
historical  interest  in  these  ancient  lands,  awaits  the  “  learned 
leisure  ”  of  the  skilled  explorer.  The  passing  traveller  may 
hazard  a  likely  conjecture,  but  he  is  very  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
the  intimate  local  knowledge  which  would  alone  enable  him  to 
speak  with  certainty.  Zindan,  previously  mentioned,  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  attentions  of  travellers,  but  the  lucky  savant  to  whose 
lot  it  falls  to  explore  those  wonderful  remains  will  probably  find  a 
richer  reward  than  the  barren  identification  of  the  palace,  captured 
and  plundered  by  Heraclius.  The  ruins  at  Kasr  Shirin  consist  of 
two  groups,  one  evidently  of  considerably  greater  antiquity  than 
the  other.  The  former  is  known  locally  as  the  “  kasr  ”  or  fort  of 
Chosroes,  and  the  latter  as  the  “  kasr  ”  of  Yezdegerd.  Local 
tradition,  which  in  the  East  is  always  of  the  most  vague  and  con¬ 
fused  description,  also  connects  the  older  and  more  extensive 
group  of  ruins  with  Zardusht,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  here  the 
primitive  temple  of  the  Magi,  afterwards  eclipsed  by  the  royal 
splendours  of  Pasargadse,  It  is  likely  enough  that  this  ex¬ 


tensive  and  broken  mountain  plateau,  commanding  almost  the 
only  accessible  pass  through  the  mountains  of  Media  into  Persia 
proper,  has  been  held  as  a  fortified  mountain  fastness  from  the 
very  first.  But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Persian  mouarchs, 
with  their  well-known  predilection  for  huge  palaces,  piled  upon 
tiers  of  lofty  terraces  on  the  edge  or  in  the  centre  of  fertile 
plains — witness  Pasargadse,  Persepolis,  Shapoor,  Ctesiphon,  and 
the  ruins  called  “  Ziudau  ” — when  once  their  power  was  fully 
established,  ever  chose  this  rugged  and  rocky  tract  for  a  royal 
residence.  The  ruins  themselves,  long  lines  of  massive  walls 
enclosing  a  barren  space,  show  no  traces  of  regal  splendour. 
Here,  however,  having  crossed  the  frontier,  we  will  take  our  leave 
of  Jawa  Mir  and  his  lerocious-looking  clansmen,  and  pass  on  with 
the  parting  benediction  of  “  Khuda  Hafiz” — “  God  be  with  you!  ” 
lingering  in  our  ears. 


MAD  OR  GUILTY  ? 

WE  ventured  last  week,  in  commenting  on  the  Charges  and 
Allegations  Bill,  to  hint  a  mild  and  expectant  wonder  as 
to  the  point  which  the  excitement  of  the  Parnellites,  of  all  com¬ 
plexions,  would  reach.  The  progress  of  the  debate  has  certainly 
not  disappointed  us.  In  a  tolerably  wide  experience  of  literature, 
we  do  not  remember  anything  precisely  parallel  to  the  increasing 
transports  of  rage  and  fear  which  have  been  shown  in  this  inte¬ 
resting  performance.  Those  who  were  brought  up  “strictly”  in 
their  youth  may  recollect  certain  grisly  pictures  of  the  deaths  of 
naughty  men — Mr.  John  Morley  will  remember  the  literature  of 
Voltaire’s  departure,  for  instance — to  which  the  scenes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  present 
some  analogy.  The  attentive  student  of  fiction,  too,  wiil  find  in 
Icanhoe  and  Frank  Fairlegh  some  instructive  passages  for  colla¬ 
tion.  But  sober  political  history  is  not  fertile  in  similar  parallels. 
The  effect  must  have  been  striking  enough,  to  all  persons  who 
possess  a  mind’s  eye,  even  as  revealed  in  instalments  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  ;  but,  to  appreciate  it  in  full,  the  trouble  (“which  will,” 
as  the  guide-books  say,  “  be  well  repaid  ”)  should  be  taken 
of  reading  the  debate  consecutively,  and  so  getting  the  total 
impression.  It  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one,  needing 
a  Tacitus  to  sum  it  up,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Michelet  to  go  through 
it,  showman  fashion,  with  pointing  stick  in  hand.  It  began 
on  Monday  with  the  attempt  made  to  throw  mud  at  one  (appa¬ 
rently  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  throw  it  at  more  than  one) 
of  the  judges  selected,  and  a  very  pretty  spectacle  this  mud¬ 
throwing  was.  It  began  with  tolerable  coolness,  and  might  have 
continued  at  the  same  temperature  but  for  Mr.  Morley’s  astound¬ 
ing  manoeuvre  of  keeping  a  private  letter  in  his  pocket  for  three 
days,  and  then  springing  it  on  the  Government — a  letter,  too, 
which  the  producer  a  very  few  years  ago  would  certainly  have 
put  in  his  waste-paper  basket.  ‘  Mr.  Morley  has  been  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  is  an  exceptionally  well-read  man, 
and  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  and  vet  he  thinks  that 
the  assertion  of  an  Irish  partisan  that  somebody  with  whom  he 
does  not  agree  is  a  seventeenth-century-Torquemada-highflying- 
Tory  is  evidence.  Certainly  it  came  well  in  connexion  with  the 
other  things  said  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  fact  that  such  stuff 
should  have  been  produced  at  all  showed  the  temper  in  which 
the  Parnellites  were  and  the  kind  of  straw  at  which  they  would 
clutch.  Even  so,  however,  things  were,  it  would  seem,  danger¬ 
ously  cool,  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt.  Members 
might  have  been  able  to  attend  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  of 
course,  could  not  be  permitted.  So  Sir  William  contributed 
to  the  harmony  of  the  discussion,  and  illustrated  the  temper 
in  which  harmonious  discussions  ought  to  be  carried  on  by 
remarking  that  he  “  would  continue  when  the  Under-Secretary 
for  India  had  made  up  his  mind  to  observe  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  debate,”  meaning  thereby  that  poor  Sir  John  Gorst 
had  actually  smiled.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  poke  up  the 
Ministerialists,  who,  as  Mr.  Illingworth  ruefully  remarked,  were 
“  in  a  perpetual  grin.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  came  to  the 
rescue,  in  the  rather  eccentric  fashion  of  contradicting  Mr. 
Lowther  flatly  because  Mr.  Lowther  said  something  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  which  Sir  William  acknowledged  to  be  true. 
And  still  the  Ministerialists  laughed.  It  was  only  when  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  spoken  that  the 
attempts  of  the  Parnellites  to  produce  a  really  admired  disorder 
succeeded ;  and  then  they  had  to  resort  to  les  grands  moyens. 
Mr.  Parnell’s  ingeniously  interrupted  burst  of  rage  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain  led  up  to  the  “Judas”  incident.  On°  this  it  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  comment.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Judas,  it 
might  be  a  little  interesting  to  ask  Mr.  O'Connor  to  cast  the  rest 
of  the  piece  ;  but  that  is  a  refinement.  And  it  must  be  equally 
unnecessary  to  characterize  in  serious  terms  of  any  elaboration 
an  outrage  on  decency  which  condemns  itself.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  to  point  out  that  such  an  outrage  could  but  have  one, 
or  perhaps  both,  of  two  causes— the  smart,  that  is  to  say,  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  recent  speeches  on  the  subject,  and  the  hope  to 
divert,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the  impending  doom. 

It  might  have  seemed  difficult  for  Tuesday  to  keep  up  Monday’s 
promise,  but  the  performance  surpassed  (again  to  use  terms 
beloved  of  many)  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  By  the  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  of  the  night  before  Mr.  Parnell,  though 
he  actually  spoke  afterwards,  had  been  “  left  speaking,”  and  he 
continued  his  tirade  ag'ainst  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  all  the 
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advantages  both  of  baited  expectation  and  of  the  “Judas”  scene. 
Committee  admitting  of  a  somewhat  prolonged  wrangle  between 
the  two,  the  House  was  got,  of  course,  into  a  very  tit  and.  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  the  continuance  of  the  debate  in  a  judicial 
spirit  and  for  the  next  diversion.  Mr.  Justice  Day  had  supplied 
the  first,  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  second,  with  a  slight  digression  on 
the  personal  history  of  the  Home  Secretary  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  the  “drag”  was  Mr.  Smith  and  his  connexion  with  Mr. 
"Walter.  Probably  many  people  may  think  that  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  "if  Mr.  Walter  had  for  a  time  intermitted  his 
practice  of  calling  on  his  old  friend  Mr.  Smith,  or  it  Mr.  Smith, 
as  a  less  honest  and  more  astute  man  would  have  done,  had  sent 
out  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Walter  to  say  that  he  was  engaged. 
But,  after  the  First  Lord’s  unnecessary,  but  final,  denial  of  any 
“  communication  ”  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense,  it  might  hav  e 
been  thought  that  no  English  member  could  have  pursued  the 
matter  further.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  semper  viret,  and  is  in 
other  ways  ever  constant  to  the  traditions  of  his  knightly  ancestors, 
After  much  elegant  language  about  “  foul  water,”  “  flinging 
of  dirt,”  “  slimy  web,”  and  so  on,  Sir  William  made  and  refused 
to  withdraw  an  imputation  against  the  honour  of  the  Leader  of 
the  House,  which  was  of  course  intended  to  have,  and  ultimately 
did  have,  the  effect  of  “  drawing  ”  even  that  placid  person.  Sir 
William  here  received  assistance  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  seemed 
both  in  speech  and  in  print  to  have  got  as  far  in  frenzy  as  any 
one,  but  whose  little  farce  of  Thursday  seems  to  show  an  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  iiis  party  were  getting  too 
serious.  This  of  course  took  up  some  more  time  and  blew  tempers 
up  a  little  higher.  But  such  violent  delights  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  at  their  acme,  and  recourse  had  to  be  once  more  had 
to  the  good  old  subject  of  Mr.  Matthews’s  Dungarvan  fredaines, 
which  are  of  course  directly  germane  to  the  case.  After  this 
things  went  at  moderate  heat  (say  not  much  belowT  boiling  point) 
till  the  small  hours,  when  exhausted  reporters  left  Mr.  Healy  and 
Mr.  Parnell  to  put  it  up  again  to  the  temperature  of  superheated 
steam.  Mr.  Healy  took  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Walter  under  his  care, 
and  personally  conducted  them  through  a  galaxy  gallery  of  polite 
epithets.  Mr.  Parnell  screamed  generally  about  “  loaded  dice  ” 
and  “poisoned  daggers”  (but  an  unpoisoned  dagger,  as  the 
“brave  little  woman”  can  tell  him,  is  quite  enough),  and  so 
forth.  Thus  for  yet  another  night,  till  three  in  the  morning,  did 
these  innocent  men  (as  we  are  bound  to  suppose  them)  debate  the 
question  whether  they  will  prove  their  innocence  or  not. 

Wednesday  took  up  the  song  quite  in  tune,  though  at  first  in  a 
lower  key.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Redmond  produced  a  story  of 
some  dreadful  outrage  which  the  Times  had  committed  on  him 
five  or  six  years  ago  or  so  ;  then  the  extremely  important  “  and 
other  persons  ”  was  wrangled  over  by  the  stricken  hour  once  more.^ 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  his  judicial  mind  by  speaking  of 
what  “  he  might,  without  extravagance,  call  the  forged  letter,” 
and  insinuated  that  Mr.  Smith  said  what  was  not  true.  Then,  to 
put  the  mere  Irisliry  out  of  question,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
accused  Mr.  Balfour  (“  Mr.  Bomba  Balfour,”  as  Sir  Balthazar 
Foster  calls  him)  of  “  wearing  a  better  mask  than  Mr.  Goschen,” 
Mr.  Goschen  of  “  showing  true  unfairness,  true  hypocrisy,”  and 
“  trying  to  ride  off.”  Then  Mr.  Morley,  outdoing  even  his  won¬ 
drous  performance  of  Monday,  hypothetically  accused  the  Times 
of  “  the  deepest  infamy  ”  because  it  put  a  letter  from  that  im¬ 
portant  person  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  on 
Thursday  turned  the  hypothetical  into  a  categorical  charge.  And 
so  honourable  and  right  honourable  gentlemen  raged  and  raved, 
and  twisted  and  turned,  and  wriggled  and  shivered,  while  the 
terrible  moment  of  closure  in  every  sense  approached,  and  tlie 
inquiry  which  they  have  courted  and  challenged  and  demanded 
and  claimed  as  a  right  and  shunned  with  all  their  strength  and 
passion  became  more  and  more  nearly  an  accomplished  fact. 

Now  we  should  very  much  like  to  ask  reasonable  Gladstonians 
what  sort  of  an  impression  they  suppose  that  this  frantic  kind  of 
conduct  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  country  ?  There  are  some 
who  say,  and  perhaps  some  who  think,  that  Englishmen,  like 
other  men,  are  mostly  fools  ;  but  is  it  possible  to_  conceive  that 
they  can  be  such  fools  as  to  take  this  desperate  effort  to  stave  off 
inquiry,  this  mad  indulgence  in  raving  abuse,  as  proofs  of  inno¬ 
cence  or  of  confidence  of  innocence  ?  For  our  parts,  we  think  we 
may  claim  to  have  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  morrow  of  the 
Phoenix  murders,  and  from  the  day  of  the  publication  ol  the  fac¬ 
simile  letters,  observed  a  perfectly  judicial  attitude  in  the  matter, 
and  we  shall  not  abandon  it  now.  We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
improve,  as  he  has  improved,  on  his  conduct  during  the  Mandeville 
inquest,  which  he  prejudged  as  it  was  going  on,  and  to  prejudge  as 
he  did  on  Wednesday  the  Parnell  inquiry  before  it  is  even  begun 
by  pronouncing  the  famous  letter  “  forged.  ’  W e  only  point  to 
the  conduct  of  the  most  respectable  of  Mr. .  Gladstone’s  organs, 
which,  after  affecting  pious  horror  at  the  “  journalistic  ’  crimes 
of  the  Times,  violates  the  first  rule  of  the  courtesy  of  newspapers 
by  attributing  the  acts  and  words  of  that  paper  to  its  proprietor 
personally.  But  we  may  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  the  opinion 
of  persons  who  are  not  so  careful  when  they  read  day  alter 
day  these  convulsive  and  epileptic  struggles  against  the  net 
which  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  round  certain  persons  who 
are  accused  of  certain  crimes  ?  Is  it  exactly  the  way  m  which 
an  innocent  man  behaves  ?  Is  it  the  way  in  which  the  friends 
of  an  innocent  man  behave  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
proceeding  against  which  all  this  rage  and  all  this  terror  are 
displayed  is  not  a  penal  proceeding;  that,  if  it  were  arranged 
ten  times  as  unfairly  as  the  Gladstone-Parnellites  pretend,  it  is 


upon  the  evidence  only  that  an  unfavourable  conclusion  will  be 
obtained,  and  that  by  that  evidence  men  will  judge.  And,  then, 
once  more,  let  the  plain  man  all  over  the  country  ask  himself 
what  in  his  own  case  all  this  ranting  and  raving,  this  twisting 
and  doubling,  this  howling  of  abuse  at  the  other  side,  would 
mean  p  Would  lie  himself  be  a  guilty  man  or  an  innocent  one  if 
he  thus  behaved  ?  And,  though  this  is  a  minor  question,  would 
he  be  a  sane  man  if,  being  innocent,  he  behaved  in  a  way  which 
is  now  to  be  taken,  or  mistaken,  for  a  plea  of  “  Guilty  ”  ? 


ENGLISH  TOBACCO. 

THE  result  of  the  competition  for  the  fifty  guineas  prize 
offered  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  best 
specimen  of  British-grown  tobacco,  disappointing  though  it  is 
to  growers  of  sanguine  temperament,  cannot  be  said  to  be  ab- 
I  solutely  discouraging.  Those  who  are  firmly  convinced  that 
tobacco  may  yet  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  country  are 
not  wholly  deprived  of  comfort  by  the  verdict  of  the  judges, 
unfavourable  as  the  Report  on  the  samples  submitted  un¬ 
doubtedly  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  gain  to  have  the  authori¬ 
tative  admission  that  “  well-grown  tobacco-leaf  can  be  produced 
on  English  soil,  though,  of  course,  this  admission  in  no  way 
takes  account  of  the  cost  of  production.”  And  there  is  conso¬ 
lation  in  what  must  be  taken  as  the  moral  of  the  Report : — 

“  Unless  the  curing  of  tobacco  is  perfectly  understood  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  finest  leaf  that  can  be  grown  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted  and  useless.”  This  final  warning  of  the  judges,  if 
but  rightly  apprehended  by  cultivators,  may  work  to  their  profit 
in  the  future.  The  moral  of  the  competition  acquires  further 
point  from  the  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject  between 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  and  Mr.  C.  De  L.  Faunce-De  Laune,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Messrs.  Cope  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers  of 
a  portion  of  the  1886  crop  of  English  tobacco.  From  the  Report 
of  the  judges,  it  appears  that  only  four  of  the  eleven  exhibitors  of 
English  tobacco  in  the  competition  last  May  complied  with  all  the- 
conditions  imposed  by  the  trade  section  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  But  there  was  “  not  one  of  the  four  samples,”  to  quote  the- 
severe  language  of  the  verdict,  “  in  any  respect  valuable  for  trade 
purposes,  or  even  merchantable,  presuming  that  no  duty  was 
chargeable  upon  the  article.”  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co. ;  and  the  remaining  three  exhibitors,  in  order 
of  merit,  were  Mr.  W.  L.  \V  igan,  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  John  Graves.  Controversy  on  the  Report  might  be  deemed 
as  superfluous  as  to  dispute  the  verdict  of  an  umpire.  The  award 
has  taken  place,  judgment  has  been  given,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  growers  but  to  abide  by  the  result  and  effect  more  by 
their  next  year’s  crop.  This  sensible  view  of  the  situation  is 
not  held  by  Mr.  Faunce-De  Laune,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  be¬ 
liever  in  the  future  of  tobacco-growing,  and  has  spent  “  much 
time  and  money”  as  an  experimentalist  in  the  cause.  lie  is 
moved  to  indignation  by  “  a  so-called  sample  of  English  tobacco’” 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cope  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  liberally  cir¬ 
culated  by  them,  which  he  asserts  is  “  not  a  fair  sample.”  Any 
one  who  has  made  trial,  of  this  sample  will  readily  sympathize 
with  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  De  Laune,  though  it  will  be  no¬ 
discredit  to  Ins  patriotism  should  he  fail — as  he  must,  if  a  dis¬ 
interested,  practical  man — to  accept  Mr.  De  Laune’s  argument 
as  logical.  Mr.  De  Laune  complains  that  the  tobacco  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Cope  as  English  had  never  undergone  fermen¬ 
tation,  like  American  tobacco ;  that  it  had  not  been  blended  with 
foreign  leaf,  in  accordance  with  trade  custom,  and  that  part  of 
it  was  “  mouldy,”  and  had  to  be  “  rubbed  down  with  a  hand 
smeared  with  oil.”  The  reply  of  the  manufacturers  is  conclusive, 
if  a  little  jubilant.  They  write  that  Mr.  De  Laune’s  assertions 
as  to  non-fermentation  and  the  treatment  of  the  “  mouldy” 
portion  are  entirely  baseless,  while  they  triumphantly  respond 
to  the  charge  of  having  sent  out  the  English  tobacco  naked  and 
unashamed  by  asking  how  it  was  possible  to  test  its  quality  if  it 
were  blended  or  flavoured  by  “foreign  substances”!  The  old 
proverb  about  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  naturally  suggested  by 
this  controversy.  The  “  English-grown  tobacco  guaranteed  by 
Cope  Brothers  &  Co.  ”  is  dark  in  colour,  fine-cut-,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  the  ordinary  shag  of  small  retailers.  The  smoker 
speedily  discovers  that  he  must  not  take  seriously  the  printed  in¬ 
timation  issued  with  the  boxes,  “  Examine  leisurely — use  warily 
— smoke  sparingly.”  This  waggish  injunction  is  delightfully 
superfluous.  Nothing  short  of  the  commonest  description  of 
shag  can  be  named  as  comparable  to  the  sample.  An  ounce  of 
it  would  require  a  blend  of  at  least  one  pound  of  ordinary 
"Virginia  to  bring  down  its  exuberant  flavour  to  the  tolerance 
of  an  educated  palate.  It  is  bad  enough,  unadulterated,  to  make 
smokers  who  attempt  it  follow  the  advice  offered  by  James  I. 
with  regard  to  all  tobacco,  and  “  forbeare  this  filtliie  noveltie.” 
So  far  it  is  evident  that  “  English  tobacco  pure  and  simple  ”  is 
not  a  success  from  the  consumer’s  point  ot  view.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  question  is  absolutely  settled.  We  do 
not  know,  for  instance,  whether  better  results  might  not  have 
been  obtained  if  other  methods  of  preparation  for  the  market — a 
coarser  cut,  or  cake-form — had  been  tried.  The  want  of  body  in  the 
leaf,  named  as  one  of  the  defects  of  English  tobacco,  might  possibly 
preclude  anything  but  fine  cutting.  This  is  a  fault  that  culture 
ought  to  be'able  to  remedy,  and  Mr.  De  Laune  appears  already 
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to  have  effected  great  improvement  in  this  matter,  to  judge  from 
the  comparative  measurements  of  leaves  lrom  his  own  crop  and 
those  of  foreign  growth  supplied  by  Mr.  Gilliat.  There  is  still  a 
general  impression  that  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  England  is  in 
some  sort  exotic,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  and  successfully  attempted.  As  far  back  as  1615  one 
“  C.  T.”  wrote  a  tract  entitled  An  Advice  how  to  Plant.  Tobacco  in 
England,  grudging  the  money  “  paid  out  of  England  and  Ireland  ” 
for  tobacco,  which  he  estimated  at  200,000/.  a  year.  At  present, 
the  chief  desideratum  for  English  growers  appears  to  be  complete 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  curing  the  raw  product,  and  until 
this  is  acquired,  the  experimental  stage  of  cultivation  is  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged. 


TIIE  POPE  COMMEMORATION. 

"T)OPE  rejoiced  at  having  found  in  his  grotto  “a  spring  of  the 
-1-  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill,  that  echoes 
thro’  the  cavern  day  and  night.”  That  spring  appeared  to  have 
•effused  itself  in  mid-air  through  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Twickenham  during  the  past  week,  and  the  merry  church-bells 
did  not  drown  the  persistent  tinkle  of  rain-drops.  This  “  per¬ 
petual  rill,”  however,  was  the  only  serious  disappointment  which 
befell  those  who  travelled  up  the  Thames  to  do  homage  to  the 
“  Twitnam  bard.”  In  all  other  respects  the  l’ope  Commemora¬ 
tion  was  a  decided  success.  If  on  Monday  last  the  water 
pageant,  with  its  twinkling  lamps  and  its  quaint  dresses,  was  but 
imperfectly  enjoyed  between  intermittent  showers  and  the  droppings 
of  lanterns,  011  Tuesday  a  glimmer  of  sunshine  greeted  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  opening  the  Loan  Museum  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the 
yellow  and  scarlet  bunting  which  floated  over  the  quaint  little 
streets  of  the  town  escaped  for  an  hour  or  two  the  appearance  of  a 
rowr  of  soaked  bandana  handkerchiefs.  The  character  of  the  opening 
was  modest,  but  not  unimpressive.  The  company  flocked  down 
from  an  undress  rehearsal  in  the  Loan  Museum,  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  Twickenham  Town  Hall,  to  hear  Sir  Mountstuart  E. 
Grant  Dull' in  an  appropriate  address  announce  the  object  of  the 
Commemoration.  Professor  Henry  Morley  then  delivered  a  long — 
a  somewhat  too  long— address  or  eloge  on  Pope,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  tinged  by  a  deliberate  optimism  which  seemed  ready  to  declare 
that  whatever  is  in  the  life  and  works  of  Pope  is  right,  an  optimism 
which  extenuated  the  poet’s  relations  with  Martha  Blount,  which 
explained  away  Atticus  and  Atossa,  which  commended  the 
Shakspeare  as  an  excellent  piece  of  careful  critical  labour,  and 
which  detected  religious  fervour  in  the  “  bibles  and  billets-doux” 
of  The  Pape  of  the  Lock.  The  address  to  which  this  paradoxical 
zeal  gave  piquancy  was  fluently,  and  sometimes  eloquently, 
delivered.  A  poem  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  was  then  recited,  and 
the  proceedings  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Loan  Museum  closes  to¬ 
night,  and  we  strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
visited  it  already  to  make  an  effort  to  see  it  during  the  course  of 
to-day.  We  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  in  so  short  a 
time  there  could  have  been  brought  together  a  collection  of 
books,  autographs,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  personal 
relics,  illustrating  so  completely  the  career  of  Pope.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  It.  Tedder, 
for  the  activity  and  address  which  he  has  shown,  and  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Catalogue,  with  Mr.  Dobson’s  exquisitely 
polished  piece  of  heroic  dialogue  at  the  head  of  it.  This  Cata¬ 
logue  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Pope  bibliography,  so 
thorough  and,  so  far  as  we  have  checked  it,  so  exact,  that  every 
Pope  student  will  in  future  need  to  possess  a  copy  of  it.  As 
to  the  objects  themselves,  the  rare  editions  of  books  by  and 
about  Pope  are  arranged  in  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall  has  hung  around  the  walls  the  pictures 
■which  have  been  lent,  and,  in  particular,  in  places  of  honour, 
the  portraits  from  Mapledurham.  Of  these  the  great  “  Martha 
and  Teresa  Blount  ”  is  that  which  will  most  prominently 
attract  attention.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  the 
room,  however,  is  the  precious  bust  of  the  poet  by  Boubiliac, 
lent  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  The  Catalogue  calls  this  “  the  sculp¬ 
tor's  original  clay  model  converted  into  terra-cotta.”  We  have 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  what  this  means.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  a  sculptor’s  clay  to  be  preserved  ;  it  is  usually  pulled  away  in 
handfuls  when  the  plaster-cast  is  originally  made.  There  are, 
however,  examples  of  the  clay  coming  away  from  a  cast  so 
smoothly  as  to  be  capable  of  preservation,  and  such  a  mask — for  it 
could  be  no  more — might  be  made  up  into  a  bust  and  baked.  We 
rather  suppose,  however,  that  the  bust  now  at  Twickenham  is  the 
plaster-cast.  There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  head 
which  is  not  told  in  the  Loan  Museum  Catalogue,  which  may  be 
remembered.  Flaxman  records  that  his  father  recollected  going 
into  Itoubiliac’s  studio  and  seeing  Pope  sitting  to  the  great 
sculptor  for  this  head.  The  features  are  much  scored  and  drawn, 
and  legend  attributes  the  work  to  the  year  1741. 

Among  the  books  a  special  interest  centres  around  the  three 
earliest  editions  of  The  Pape  of  the  Lock.  The  positively  first 
appearance  of  this  poem  was  at  the  end  of  Lintot’s  anonymous 
Miscellany  of  1712,  an  extremely  rare  octavo.  This  is  the  form 
in  two  cantos,  the  original  little  thing  which  Addison  said  was 
merum  sal.  By  its  side  we  see  the  unaltered  reprint  of  1714,  in 
Lintot’s  second  edition,  where  Pope’s  name  was  first  given  by 


the  publisher ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  octavo  of  1714,  which 
passes  for  the  first  edition,  but  is  really  the  third,  with  its  queef. 
engravings,  its  live  cantos,  and  its  machinery  of  the  sylphs. 
Even  rarer  than  this  set  of  Papes  of  the  Lock  is  the  copy  of 
Cgthereia,  Curll’s  secret  Miscellany  of  1723,  in  which  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Atticus  first  saw  the  light.  This  is  cut  down,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  but  it  is  too  scarce  in  any  shape  for  borrowers  to  be 
choosers.  Next,  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  libels  (80-100),  comprised  in  four  volumes,  which  belonged 
to  Pope  himself,  and  contain  his  notes  and  ejaculations.  Of  each 
of  these  volumes  but  one  page  is  shown  in  the  case;  but  the 
Catalogue  describes  each  individual  pamphlet,  and  in  doing  so 
confers  a  favour  on  students  of  the  Augustan  age.  Visitors  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  handling  early  editions  of  the  poetry  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  struck  by  the 
curious  appearance  of  the  attenuated  folio  sheets  in  which  most 
of  Pope’s  later  poems  made  their  bow  to  the  public.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  those  pamphlets  at  Twickenham,  brought  together 
from  various  well-known  libraries,  is  nearly  complete.  From 
Mapledurham  have  arrived  the  six  quarto  volumes  of  the  Iliad, 
sent,  as  the  false  title  of  Vol.  I.  declares,  “  To  Mrs.  Teresa  Blount, 
from  her  most  faithful  humble  Servant  A.  Pope  ’ ;  and  the  huge, 
the  elephantine,  large  paper  copies  of  the  three  folios  of  1717, 
1735,  and  1737 •  M  e  have  no  space  to  linger  among  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  curiosities ;  but  must  not  omit  the  “Plan  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
Garden,”  published  in  1745  by  his  gardener,  Serle,  nor  the 
vigorous  and  cruel  copy  of  Lady  Mary  \\  ortley  Montagu’s  verses 
addressed  to  Pope.  It  is  a  curious  chance  by  which  the  couplet — 

Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor  keen, 

Wound  with  a  touch  that’s  scarcely  felt  or  seen — 

written  by  Lady  Mary  for  the  vexation  of  Pope  has  come  to  be 
commonly  quoted  as  part  of  Pope’s  own  repertory. 

Among  the  letters  and  other  autographs,  those  lent  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Morrison,  and  fully  described  on  pp.  27  and  28  of  the 
Catalogue,  easily  take  the  first  place.  But  we  must  not  omit  to 
draw  attention  to  Mr.  Tangye's  loan  of  Pope’s  own  copy  of  The 
Dunciad  of  1736,  half  the  pages  of  which  are  enriched  by  correc¬ 
tions  and  annotations  in  the  poet’s  beautiful  handwriting.  We 
have  here  also  Martha  Blount’s  inventory  of  the  goods  belonging 
to  Pope,  taken  in  the  Twickenham  house  immediately  after  his 
death ;  the  “  Paraphrase  on  Thomas  a  Kernpis,”  done  by  Pope 
in  his  “  printing  hand,”  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and,  lent  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  the  original  autograph  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope.  Among  the  paintings, 
besides  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  Della  ltusca’s 
portrait  of  Lady  Mary  W ortley  Montagu,  leaning  on  a  skull, 
and  looking  as  velvetty  and  as  acute  as  a  beautiful  Persian 
cat.  There  is  Ilosalba’s  pastel  of  Horace  Walpole,  whose  con¬ 
nexion  with  Pope,  however,  was,  we  believe,  limited  to  the 
fact  that  he  Once  saw  him.  Lord  Spencer  has  lent  Michael 
Dahl’s  painting  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  son  William.  The 
collection  of  engravings  lent  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
practically  forms  a  complete  gallery  of  Pope’s  friends.  The 
compilers  of  the  Catalogue,  in  obedience  to  a  useful  and  graceful 
fancy,  have  placed  underneath  the  entry  of  each  portrait  a  couplet 
from  some  work  of  Pope’s  qualifying  in  his  delicate  way 
the  special  personage.  For  instance,  White’s  engraving  of 
Yanderbank’s  head  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  reminds  us  that, 
when  there  once  is  heard, 

far  o’er  all,  sonorous  Blackmore's  strain  ; 

Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again. 

And  the  sketch,  by  Ireland,  of  the  octogenarian  general  reading 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  books,  interesting  enough  in  itself, 
gains  a  fresh  charm  when  we  read : — 

One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 

Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole. 

Whether  these  commemorations  of  great  writers,  apparently 
responded  to  as  they  are  with  so  great  a  public  enthusiasm, 
actually  mean  as  much  as  they  seem  to  do,  we  may,  without  any 
great  cynicism,  be  permitted  to  doubt.  But  that  they  are 
valuable  when  properly  conducted,  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever.  If  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  crowded  to  a  water 
frolic  had  but  little  interest  in  what  Pope  did  and  was,  at  all 
events  the  serious  part  of  the  Commemoration  was  not  spoiled  by 
ignorance  or  futility.  The  persons  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  proceedings  included  all,  or  almost  all,  of  those  who 
are  best  known  as  living  students  of  eighteenth-century 
literature  and  manners.  In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Courthope  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  the  ceremony  was  secure  from 
ineptitude,  and  as  secure  from  error  as  human  frailty  will  permit. 
The  Loan  Museum  has  brought  together  objects  which,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  no  one  person  will  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  again, 
and  it  will  leave  behind  it  a  Catalogue  which  is  a  genuine  ac¬ 
quisition  to  bibliography. 


THE  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

WITH  two  exceptions  the  English  railway  Companies  have 
now  announced  their  dividends  for  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year,  and  upon  the  whole  they  are  not  unsatisfactory, 
although  some  of  them  have  disappointed  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Four  are  at  a  higher  rate  than  ior  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
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Three  are  at  a  lower  rate.  One  other  is,  at  first  sight,  also  at  a 
lower  rate  ;  but  twelve  months  ago  the  difference  was  paid,  not 
out  of  current  revenue,  but  out  of  reserve.  The  actual  rate  of 
dividend  now  to  be  paid  is  the  same  as  that  paid  out  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  remainder  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  pay  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago.  In 
the  case  of  the  Companies  which  announce  lower  rates  of  dividend 
than  for  the  first  half  of  last  year  little  disappointment  is  felt, 
the  falling  off  having  been  anticipated.  But  it  was  expected  that 
some  of  those  which  have  not  increased  their  rates  of  dividend 
would  do  so.  Notably  there  was  keen  disappointment  in  the 
instance  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  weekly  traffic 
returns  of  which  showed  at  the  end  of  June  an  increase  in  gross 
receipts  of  33,000/.  It  was  assumed  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  increase  would  be  available  for  dividend  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dividend  remains  the  same  as  twelve  months 
ago,  while  the  amount  carried  forward  for  the  current  half-year 
is  actually  less  than  the  amount  carried  forward  twelve  months 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North-Eastern  dividend  announce¬ 
ment  has  given  great  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
weekly  traffic  returns  showed  an  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of 
86,000/.,  and  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  greatly 
augmented  business  done  would  have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  working  expenses.  Therefore  the  anticipation 
■was  that  the  increase  in  the  dividend  would  not  exceed  ^  per 
cent.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase  is  as  much  as  |  per 
cent.  The  Great  Eastern  dividend  is  also  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  must  be  regarded  as  not  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
be  said  that  a  better  showing  was  to  have  been  looked  for,  since 
trade  is  decidedly  better  now  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
In  the  first  half  of  last  year  the  improvement  in  trade  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  checked  by  the  war-scare  of  January  and  February, 
and  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  June  undoubtedly  also  diverted 
attention  from  business.  In  the  present  year,  however,  trade 
has  been  steadily  improving  month  bv  month,  and  the  result  was 
that,  at  the  end  of  June,  seventeen  of  the  principal  railway  Com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  increase  in  gross 
receipts  of  over  400,000/.  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  weather  through¬ 
out  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  was  most  unfavourable 
for  travelling.  In  June  of  last  year  the  weather  was  splendid, 
and  the  Jubilee  celebrations  caused  a  good  deal  of  travel¬ 
ling.  But  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  the  weather  was  unfavourable.  The  result  is  a  large  falling 
off  in  passenger  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  goods  traffic.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  an  increase  in  the  goods  traffic  is  highly  en¬ 
couraging.  It  shows  that  the  trade  improvement  has  already 
made  considerable  progress,  since  goods  are  being  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  much  larger  quantities. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway  proprietor,  the  carriage 
of  goods  is  much  more  costly  than  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
and  hence  a  large  increase  in  goods  traffic  results  in  a  large 
increase  in  working  expenses.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  every  year  the  capital  charges  increase,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  it  requires  more  money  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
dividend.  And,  lastly,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  railway 
Companies  are  at  present  spending  more  liberally  upon  repairs 
and  renewals  than  they  were  some  time  ago.  As  long  as  prices 
were  falling,  railway  directors,  like  other  consumers,  refrained 
from  laying  in  larger  stocks  than  were  absolutely  necessary. 
But  now  that  the  course  of  prices  tends  upwards  rather  than 
downwards,  it  is  good  policy  to  be  more  liberal  in  purchases. 

As  regards  the  half-year  upon  which  we  have  entered,  the 
prospects  are  decidedly  better.  Trade  unquestionably  is  im¬ 
proving  more  rapidly  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
That  is  proved  by  the  Revenue,  Clearing-House,  Railway  Traffic, 
and  Board  of  Trade  Returns ;  also  by  market  reports  and  circulars, 
and  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  commercial  community.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  at 
last  improvement  seems  to  have  begim  in  the  iron  trade.  A 
little  while  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
iron  industry  of  this  country  was  greatly  in  excess  of  consumption, 
and  consequently  that  an  early  improvement  was  not  to  be  looked 
for.  When  the  rise  in  the  other  metals  occurred  last  autumn,  there 
was  indeed  an  attempt  made  to  put  up  the  price  of  iron  also ;  but 
in  a  very  little  while  the  attempt  failed,  and  a  few  months  ago 
the  trade  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  worse  state  than  it  had 
been  in  before.  Now,  however,  the  feeling  of  those  engaged  in  it  is 
decidedly  more  hopeful.  It  is  said  that  orders  are  being  placed 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  before,  and  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  decided  improvement  during  the  next  six  months. 
If  the  hopes  now  entertained  are  realized,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  trade  improvement  is  assuming  larger  proportions  than 
appeared  probable  a  little  while  ago.  With  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  the  traffic  of  the  railway  Companies  must  of 
course  largely  increase ;  and  although  it  is  quite  true,  as  we 
observed  above,  that  the  carriage  of  goods  is  more  costly  and 
therefore  less  profitable  than  the  carriage  of  passengers,  yet  a 
marked  increase  in  goods  traffic  would  give  handsome  profits  to 
the  railway  Companies,  and  in  a  little  while  it  would  lead  to  a 
great  increase  likewise  in  passenger  traffic ;  for,  if  the  population 
generally  is  well  employed,  travelling  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
increase.  We  are  assuming,  of  course,  that  no  further  war  scare  dis¬ 
turbs  the  course  of  events.  But  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether 


even  a  war  scare  would  now  give  a  serious  check  to  the  trade 
improvement.  Even  the  war  scare  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago  only 
retarded  the  recovery  that  had  then  set  in,  and  the  progress 
now  made  in  improvement  is  so  great  that  a  material  check 
is  hardly  likely  ;  while  the  actual  outbreak  of  war,  should  it 
occur,  would  only  divert  capital  and  labour  from  certain  branches 
of  trade  into  others.  If,  however,  we  may  assume  that  for  this 
year  at  least  peace  is  assured,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  trade  improvement  will  make  rapid  progress.  We 
pointed  out  last  week  the  reasons  for  anticipating  a  consider¬ 
able  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount,  and  such  a  rise 
would  of  course  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  improvement.  If 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  adopt  a  bold  and  prudent 
policy,  money  may  not  be  so  dear  as  actually  to  prejudice  the 
course  of  trade.  But,  if  they  should  not  do  so,  and  if  the  export 
of  gold  should  become  large,  it  is  possible  that  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  by-and-bye  may  have  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  so  much 
as  really  to  affect  business.  One  other  adverse  influence  is  the 
short  harvest  in  this  country  and  in  France.  The  difficulties  of 
the  farmers  will,  of  course,  be  increased,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  be  as  good  customers  of  the  towns  as  they  would  have  been 
had  the  year  been  a  prosperous  one  to  them.  Further,  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  would  of  course  affect  the  earnings  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  rise  in 
wheat  will  be  such  as  to  make  itself  sensibly  felt  by  the  working 
classes.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  our  own  farmers 
suffer  from  a  deficient  harvest  here,  the  farmers  of  the  countries 
which  supply  us  with  grain  will  benefit.  In  1879  the  large 
imports  of  wheat  into  Europe  from  America  undoubtedly  led 
to  an  extraordinary  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  which 
after  a  little  while  stimulated  trade  here  at  home.  Similarly, 
large  purchases  of  wheat  by  Europe  now  would  stimulate  trade 
in  the  wheat-exporting  countries,  and  their  prosperity  would  of 
course  enable  them  to  buy  British  goods  more  largely. 

The  prospects  of  railway  shareholders,  then,  are  encouraging 
as  regards  the  immediate  future,  and  would  be  still  more  so, 
taking  a  longer  view,  were  it  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  capital’ 
expenditure.  It  is  often  urged  by  critics  of  railway  administra¬ 
tion  that  capital  expenditure  should  be  closed  once  for  all.  But 
we  fear  that  is  an  impracticable  project.  As  a  country  grows 
in  population  and  wealth,  the  railway  Companies  must  continue 
to  give  greater  facilities.  They  must  enlarge  their  station  ac¬ 
commodation.  They  must  add  to  their  sidings.  Above  all,  they 
must  ensure  greater  comfort  and  greater  safety  to  passengers. 
And  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  considerable  capital 
outlay.  Then,  again,  trade  is  constantly  shifting  its  quarters. 
New  districts  are  rising  into  prominence  ;  others  are  remaining 
stationary ;  and  others,  again,  are  retrograding.  The  railway 
Companies  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  and  rising  districts, 
and  this  leads  to  further  capital  outlay.  We  may  regard  it,  then, 
as  utterly  impossible  to  close  once  for  all  capital  expenditure, 
and  if  capital  expenditure  is  to  be  continued,  the  fixed  charges  of' 
the  railway  Companies  will  grow  year  by  year,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  upon  which  dividend  has  to  be  reckoned  will  also  in¬ 
crease.  Thus,  to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  dividend,  railway 
Companies  will  have  to  earn  more  and  more  money.  Here  and 
there  a  Company  may  be  able  to  offset  this  increase  in  capital 
expenditure  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  borrowed. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  railway  Companies  have  effected 
nearly  all  the  economy  possible  in  that  way.  The  prospect, 
therefore,  is  that  it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  in 
the  future  to  increase  the  rates  of  dividend,  especially  as  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  Companies  become  older  and 
older,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  renewal  will  increase.  But  while  the  closing  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  is  out  of  the  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  rate  of  capital  expenditure  is  too  great.  In  many  instances 
expenditure  is  charged  to  capital  which  ought  properly  to  be 
charged  to  revenue,  and  in  other  cases  railway  Companies  engage 
in  works  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  likely  to  prove  remunera¬ 
tive  in  a  reasonable  time.  Lastly,  there  are  even  yet  instances  in 
which  rivalry  and  competition  lead  railway  Companies  into  foolish 
and  wasteful  expenditure.  Shareholders  alone  can  put  a  stop  to 
this  unwise  outlay.  If  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  watch 
over  the  management  of  their  property,  and  to  check  extravagance 
when  it  occurs,  they  cannot  be  surprised  if  their  property  does 
not  grow  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  expected. 


THE  “REDOUBTABLE  BORROW.” 

THERE  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  publication  by  Mr. 

Murray,  in  a  popular  and  inexpensive  form,  of  The  Bible  in 
Sjmin,  and  the  notable  series  which  followed  it,  will  revive  an 
interest  in  the  writings  of  George  Borrow.  That  a  personality  so 
sturdy  and  singular,  that  work  so  high  in  aim,  so  original  in  form 
and  matter,  should  be  in  a  measure  forgotten,  is  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  it  is  remembered  how  heavy  are  the  burdens  on  the 
public  memory. 

Some  forty  years  ago  George  Borrow  was  among  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  of  his  time.  The  papers  of  the  day  vied  with 
each  other  in  emphasizing  his  claims ;  some  likening  him  to  Lesage, 
others  placing  him  by  the  side  of  Defoe,  and  some  comparing  him 
to  Sterne.  Nor  were  the  purveyors  of  anecdote  idle.  Stories  of 
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the  wildest  kind  were  bandied  about,  and  lost  nothing  by  repetition. 
Events  in  St.  Petersburg1,  associated  with  his  early  authorship, 
scenes  in  Spain,  adventures  in  Turkey,  Albania,  and  the  East,  of 
which  Borrow  and  his  Arab  steed  supplied  the  central  figures, 
were  reiterated,  and  never  seemed  too  highly  coloured.  Among 
stories  thus  rife  was  one,  which  perhaps  owed  its  origin  to  the 
gipsies,  to  the  effect  that  Borrow  was  born  of  a  gipsy  mother. 

In  this  way  the  “  redoubtable  Borrow,”  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  dominated  the  public  imagination  more  thanagenerationago. 
Like  all  authors  who  seek  fame  through  their  adventures,  he  was 
gratified  at  the  popularity  attendant  on  his  works ;  but  it  was  a 
peculiarity  of  his  character  to  enjoy  his  great  reputation  as  a 
means  of  repelling  the  advances  of  the  vulgar.  The  fashionable 
world,  spite  of  urgent  solicitations,  failed  to  secure  his  company, 
though  no  man  held  the  upper  classes  in  higher  esteem  than 
Borrow  when  he  saw  them  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  position. 
As  regards  the  press,  which  eagerly  accepted  whatever  anecdotes 
were  promulgated  concerning  him,  he  smiled  alike  at  the  truths 
and  falsehoods  which  obtained  publicity,  even  allowing  the  story 
of  the  gipsy  mother  to  take  its  course,  and  it  was  only  when  at 
last  the  writers  of  the  press  vexed  him  with  their  comments  on 
him  as  a  poseur  that  he  retaliated. 

Thus  Borrow,  the  brilliant  writer,  the  romantic  scholar,  the 
fearless  wanderer  in  wild  lands,  with  his  quaint  interest  in  dialects 
and  lost  tribes,  his  wide  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  and  his  matchless  command  of  his  own,  was  one  of 
those  authors  whose  personality  secures  the  gaze  of  the  public. 
He  had  the  art  of  writing  attractively  about  himself,  though 
all  who  remember  him  will  agree  that  he  would  never,  ex¬ 
cept  with  an  intimate  friend,  enter  into  conversation  on  that 
subject.  He  wrote  about  places  unknown  and  subjects  strange 
and  unfamiliar ;  he  pictured  the  unusual  and  the  unique  among 
men.  But,  whatever  he  described,  whether  places,  men,  or 
things,  was  as  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  own  individuality ; 
and  in  all  these  and  round  all  these,  and  towering  above  them 
all,  was  the  Titanic  figure  of  Self.  It  was  in  Lavengro  and  The 
Romany  Rye  that  the  climax  of  this  series  of  self-projections  was 
reached.  But  who  that  loves  all  that  is  manly  in  English  life 
and  character  will  say  that  the  posings  of  Lavengro  are  not 
delicious  vanities?  The  pride  and  exultation  of  its  pages 
were  not  in  keeping  with  kid  gloves,  or  scented  air,  or  the 
shape  of  a  beaver,  or  the  cut  of  a  coat  ;  they  have,  in 
fact,  no  kinship  with  the  pages  of  Pelham ,  or,  indeed,  with 
the  exponents  of  the  golden  youth  of  that  or  any  other  day. 
Lavengro  and  The  Romany  Rye  represent  rather  a  protest 
against  the  doctrines  of  dandyism  and  the  ways  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  ;  they  bear  a  message  of  reproach  to  the  effeminate  dwellers 
in  stifling  towns ;  they  form  an  epic  of  that  rough  and  out¬ 
door  liberty  of  gipsy  life  which  the  word-master  himself  so 
loved.  For  some,  it  may  be,  their  pages  do  too  much  homage  to 
the  “  cup  of  ale,”  to  the  honours  of  the  Bing,  or  are  too  exultant  in 
the  glorious  freedom  of  tinmen,  tramps,  and  chals.  But  that  the 
scenes  and  characters  described  and  the  curious  stories  told,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  forth,  were  English,  and  are 
English  still,  no  one  surely  would  deny ;  and  that  they  contain 
passages  which  no  writer,  English  or  foreign,  has  yet  surpassed, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  good  judges. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  and  The  Gypsies  pleased  one  and  all. 
Lavengro  and  The  Romany  Rye  found  many  detractors.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Borrow  had  tried  to  trick  the  critics,  and 
the  critics,  with  some  show  of  reason,  resented  being  tricked. 
The  books  were  autobiographic  a  faire  rire,  and  were  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  that  quaint,  out-of-the-way  know¬ 
ledge  which  Borrow  alone  possessed.  While  he  had  kept  to  a 
faithful  record  of  his  adventures  abroad  all  had  gone  well  ;  but 
now  he  had  made  himself  the  hero  of  romantic  scenes  at  home  ; 
had,  under  the  guise  of  Lavengro,  the  word-master,  extolled 
his  gift  of  tongues,  his  love  of  strange  company,  his  mystic  art  as 
horse-tamer  and  snake-charmer,  bis  possession  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
The  critics  were  puzzled  and  in  doubt ;  and  they  made  a  strong 
protest  against  this  strange  farrago  of  fiction  and  of  fact,  these 
philanderings  with  philology,  and  these  vaunts  of  knowledge  not 
their  own.  To  them  Borrow  replied  in  an  Appendix  more  rich  in 
invective  than  good  taste.  He  had  tried  to  catch  them  tripping 
and  they  had  been  caught!  Among  other  traps  he  had  laid  for 
them  were  certain  Armenian  words  which,  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  he  had  spelt  wrong.  This  involved  an  unwise  action 
and  a  foolish  boast.  But  Borrow's  chief  sin  no  doubt  had  been  in 
projecting  himself  too  freely  into  imaginary  scenes,  and  in  then 
taking  shelter,  under  attack,  by  saying  that  he  never  admitted 
Lavengro  to  be  himself.  It  is  rather  by  the  avoidance  of  mistakes 
than  by  the  doing  of  great  deeds  that  the  majority  succeed. 
Borrow  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had  further  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  blunder  of  defending  his  mistake  by  another.  But  as 
this  literary  squabble,  like  its  fellows,  belongs  to  the  past,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  good  that  was  recognized  in  Borrow  in  his  day 
will  live  after  him  in  ours  and  in  days  to  come. 


IRISH  SILVER  PLATE. 

f  I  HIE  Irish  Exhibition  at  Olympia  contains  in  one  of  the 
JL  galleries  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  old  silver. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  “corporation  plate,”  belonging,  that  is,  to 
Trinity  College  or  to  cathedrals  and  churches ;  but  by  far  the 


largest  part,  is  family  table  silver,  and  dates  from  the  last  century. 
Of  the  English  makers  of  the  time  of  George  II.  and  George  III. 
Mr.  Cripps  and  others  have  given  us  plenty  of  information  ;  but 
that  there  were  artists  in  the  precious  metals  in  Ireland  quite 
equal  in  skill  to  those  of  London  is  new  to  most  people.  Perhaps 
a  series  of  “  dish-rings  ”  may  be  singled  out  as  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  show.  Dish-rings,  we  are  told,  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  Catalogue,  were  much  in  vogue  in  Ireland  in  the  last  century, 
and  were  used  as  stands  for  Oriental  China  punch-bowls,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hot  bowls  from  injuring  the  mahogany  tables,  since  it  was 
customary  to  remove  the  cloth  after  dinner.  Their  secondary 
use  was  for  concealing  and  holding  the  wooden  potato  bowls  at 
table.  Very  few  are  stamped  with  the  date  letter  ;  but  they  all 
seem  to  be  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  (228)  is  marked  1788.  With  it  should  be  compared  seven 
others  (89,  90,  149,  151,  184,  186,  and  345),  which  are  evidently 
of  the  same  period,  probably  by  the  same  hand,  and  which,  in 
design,  can  only  be  described  as  like  the  best  Venetian  point- 
lace.  No.  89  is,  as  the  Catalogue  well  says,  “of  the  choicest 
character  ”  ;  it  is  pierced  and  chased,  with  birds,  fruits,  flowers, 
acorns,  castles,  bridges,  water,  and  aquatic  birds ;  and  all  the 
rest,  as  mentioned  above,  are  of  similar,  but  not  the  same,  design. 
A  second  pattern  is  shown  in  No.  91  and  some  others,  and  a 
third  and  fourth  kind  are  also  noticed.  These  dish-rings  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Two  covers  (34),  saw-pierced  and  repousse 
with  scrolls,  are  equally  beautiful,  as  are  some  coffee  and  tea  pots 
(19,  20,  82),  and  a  cake  basket  (No.  215),  which  is  furthermore  in¬ 
teresting  as  having  an  inscription  placed  in  it  by  Mr.  Deane  Swift, 
the  great  Dean’s  cousin,  in  1713.  Of  Jonathan  himself  there  are 
several  relics  in  the  collection.  His  miniature  (201),  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Stella,  is  well  painted.  His  bottle  (39),  specially 
made  to  hold  his  favourite  Rhine  wine,  bears  an  embossed  mark, 
“  I.  Swift,  Dean,  1727.”  A  beautiful  fruit-dish  (252),  fluted,  with 
a  scroll-work  edge,  was  also  his. 

Two  or  three  large  pieces,  cruets,  dpergnes,  and  bowls,  are  of 
great  interest  and  value.  The  finest  is  a  centrepiece  (297)  form¬ 
ing  an  (Spergne  and  large  cruet-stand,  saw-pierced  and  engraved, 
made  in  Ireland  in  1795.  The  silver  is  beautiful  in  design  and 
workmanship;  but  the  glass,  exquisitely  cut,  matches  it  well, 

!  though  possibly  of  a  later  date.  Modern  work  is  so  often 
executed  merely  that  it  may  use  up  so  many  ounces  of  silver 
that  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  this  example  and  the  massive 
plainness  of  such  work  as  the  two-handled  band-cups  (11-18,  or 
340-343,  or  352-361)  are  very  refreshing  to  the  sight  of  any  one 
weary  of  race-cups  and  other  such  specimens  of  contemporary 
silversmiths’  work.  For  some  reason  the  colour  of  these  earlier 
examples  is  whiter  than  what  we  generally  see  now.  The  band- 
cups  are  very  numerous  in  the  Exhibition,  and  are  sometimes 
engraved  with  shields  of  arms  and  interesting  inscriptions.  On 
one  we  read  a  god-mother’s  blessing,  which  ends  thus : — 

May  he  have  a  thirst  (for  knowledge), 

At  any  rate  until  he  has  done  college  ; 

May  both  his  parents  kiss  and  bless  him, 

And  get  a  nurse  to  wash  and  dress  him. 

Of  the  bowls,  one  engraved  with  the  O’Callaghan  arms  (7) 
bears  the  early  date  of  1704;  but  a  beautiful  tankard  (9),  “  stop- 
fluted  with  acanthus  leaf  on  cover,”  is  dated  1695,  and  the  cup 
and  cover  (10),  evidently  made  to  match  it,  have  an  early  Cork 
mark,  and  are  probably  quite  as  old  as  the  punch-bowl.  Among 
the  exhibits  from  Trinity  College  is  a  shell-shaped  bread-basket 
(479)  of  graceful  form  and  beautiful  workmanship.  Passing  over 
a  series  of  cups  presented  by  Fellow  Commoners  and  a  splendid 
mace  (490),  dated  1707,  we  may  admire  a  large  silver-gilt  plate 
(466),  and  the  rest  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  College 
Chapel.  Besides  these  there  are  some  ancient  and  interesting 
examples  of  church  plate,  especially  those  in  Case  3,  which  come 
from  Galway,  one  of  which  bears  the  odd  inscription,  “  Pray  for  ye 
good  intintion  of  Mary  Gabriel  Skerret.”  This  has  the  town  mark 
of  Galway  and  the  date  1731.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Exhibition  that  is  worthy  of  commendation,  but  amid 
much  that  is  of  purely  historical  interest  we  may  notice  two 
pieces  in  conclusion.  One  of  these  is  a  solid  gold  inkstand  made 
in  London  in  18 18  from  the  snuffboxes  given  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
by  various  kings  during  the  negotiations  in  1813-14-15.  It 
bears  the  arms  of  all  the  potentates  very  delicately  engraved, 
and  is,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  a  handsome  ornament  for  a 
table.  Still  more  interesting,  especially  at  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture,  is  the  saw-pierced  and  “repousse  £pergne”  (2),  made  in 
London  in  1762,  and  presented  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1798  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin  as  a  testimony  to  his 
wisdom,  talents,  and  patriotism. 


THE  STILL  ALARM. 

AFTER  a  course  of  the  nautical  drama,  or  the  military,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  fire-brigade  drama  is  an  excellent 
alterative.  The  Still  Alarm,  “  a  romantic  comedy-drama  ”  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Princess’s  on  Thursday,  and  transferred  from  the 
American  stage,  has  a  fireman  for  a  hero,  and  the  interior  of  a 
fire-engine  station  for  the  picturesque  environment  of  its  chief 
sensational  effect.  Mr.  Joseph  Arthur  has  followed  old  melo¬ 
dramatic  lines  pretty  closely  in  constructing  his  play.  His 
villain  is  of  the  old  desperate  type  and  makes  large  and  frequent 
calls  on  the  charity  of  the  audience.  The  villainy  he  enacts  should 
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suffice  for  most  people,  though  the  evil  he  is  suspected  of  having 
perpetrated  almost  transcends  that  which  is  betrayed  to  the  audience. 
Mr.  Arthur’s  story,  however,  is  not  wilder  in  improbabilities  than 
most  plots  in  realistic  drama,  and  it  is  developed  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  The  dialogue,  too,  is  generally  terse,  fresh,  and 
touched  with  life.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Arthur  spins  his  web  a 
little  thin ;  but  the  dependent  tissue  of  his  play,  if  a  little  in¬ 
substantial  and  intricate,  holds  together  well,  and  at  no  point 
gives  way,  despite  the  tests  it  is  subjected  to.  It  is  no  detrac¬ 
tion,  however,  from  Mr.  Arthur’s  craftsmanship  to  indicate  as 
the  most  absorbing  feature  of  interest  in  The  Still  Alarm  one 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  the  interior  of  the  engine-house  at 
the  Central  Fire  Station  in  New  York  is  reproduced  with  search¬ 
ing  fidelity.  When  the  incident  arrives  that  forms  the  climax 
of  this  wonderful  scene,  so  much  occurs  simultaneously  and  in 
a  few  seconds  of  time,  that  the  most  alert  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
server  will  feel  not  a  little  baffled.  To  speak  of  this  scene  as 
“  a  correct  (stage)  copy  ”  of  the  New  York  fire-station  is  but 
to  recognize  its  superficial  merit  as  a  picture.  But  no  picture, 
be  the  verve  or  the  technique  of  the  painter  what  it  may, 
can  excite  emotions  so  acute  and  complex  as  are  aroused  by 
the  sudden  awakening  of  the  scene  from  the  silence  of  the 
night  to  the  thrilling  activity  of  alarm.  The  swiftness  and 
finish  of  the  transformation  are  incredible.  Fortunately,  enough 
time  is  allowed,  prior  to  the  event,  to  apprehend  the  leading 
features  of  the  machinery — to  apply  a  good  old  critical  term  to 
the  scenical  apparatus — and  the  attentive  spectator  fails  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  equipment  of  this  interesting  scene.  The  firemen,  with 
their  cheerful  chorus,  the  beautiful  docile  horses,  the  engine  itself, 
which  seems  scarcely  less  alive ;  the  alarum,  clock,  electric  indi¬ 
cators,  and  telephone ;  the  stout  brass  rods  that  ascend  to  the 
upper  chamber  where  the  men  sleep — all  these  components  of  the 
scene  may  be  studied  while  the  hero,  Jack  Manley,  indulges  in  a 
sentimental  reverie  such  as  befits  a  distressed  lover.  The  beauty 
of  the  scene  lies  in  the  quietude  and  confidence  it  suggests.  The 
hero  knows  not  the  coming  horror.  He  is  ignorant  of  the 
destruction  of  the  electric  wires  by  the  villain,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  tedious  telephone  brings  the  “  still  alarm  ”  that  the 
station  becomes  the  centre  of  intense  animation.  Down  swing  the 
men  from  above,  the  horses  are  in  position  in  a  second,  the  harness 
is  lowered  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  and  fixed  in  another 
second,  and  in  a  whirling  tumult  that  defies  description,  off  goes 
the  engine  through  the  entry  under  the  flashing  sky  into  the 
silent  street.  It  is  much,  indeed,  to  affirm  that  the  final  act 
avoids  an  anti-climax  altogether  after  this  impressive  and  agitating 
scene,  and  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  interest  is  well 
sustained  to  the  end.  Virtue,  of  course,  triumphs,  and  the  villain 
is  unaiasked.  Mr.  Lacy  as  the  hero  plays  with  excellent  spirit 
in  the  heights  of  the  situation,  though  his  enunciation  of  the 
sentimental  passages  of  his  part  is  somewhat  too  low-toned  and 
depressing.  Mr.  Abingdon’s  rendering  of  the  callous,  sneering 
villain  was  not  without  power,  and  he  merited  the  distinction 
bestowed  upon  his  acting  by  the  portion  of  the  audience  that 
soundly  hissed  him.  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Parker  were  capable  representatives  of  parts 
that  are  individual  enough  to  give  scope  for  their  talents. 
Miss  Fannie  Leslie  played  the  part  of  a  hoydenish  music-hall 
“  artiste  ”  cleverly,  and  Miss  Mary  Rorke,  as  the  heroine,  was 
sympathetic  and  graceful.  The  minor  parts  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
interesting.  There  is  an  old  fireman,  played  with  breadth  and 
distinction  by  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  who  describes  himself  as  “not 
a  regular  but  a  relic,”  a  relic  of  the  old  “  volunteer  ”  days  and  a 
distinct  type.  The  Still  Alarm  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
continue  its  successful  career  at  the  Princess’s,  the  love  of 
sensation  being  yet  prevalent  among  playgoers,  and  the  sensation 
in  this  instance  being  decidedly  novel  and  striking. 


THE  ECLIPSE  STAKES. 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  Sandown  Meeting,  -which  was  to  include 
the  Eclipse  Stakes  among  its  attractions,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  hopes  of  the  miserable  weather  clearing  up.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  opened  brilliantly,  as  no  less  than  seventy  horses  ran  during 
the  afternoon,  and  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a  double  dead-heat 
made  the  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  racing.  General  Byrne’s 
very  promising  two-year-old,  Ampbion,  won  the  principal  race, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  capital  day’s  sport.  The  first  Eclipse 
Stakes,  two  years  ago,  had  been  run  on  a  very  wet  day,  and 
although  after  a  showery  morning  the  weather  cleared  up  on  the 
day  of  the  second  Eclipse  Stakes,  rain  began  to  fall  as  the  compe¬ 
titors  were  being  inspected  in  the  Paddock,  and  the  race  itself 
was  run  in  a  shower.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  but  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  Bendigo’s  Eclipse  Stakes.  No  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  been  better  received,  by  those  who  were  present, 
than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  to  run  first  and 
second  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  to  win  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  with  a  vengeance !  The  only  matter  for  regret 
was  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  see  his  horse  win.  Nor  was 
the  success  of  the  rider  of  the  winner  less  popular.  We  have 
heard  and  read  some  unpleasant  things  about  jockeys  of  late, 
but  happily  the  integrity  of  Tom  Cannon  is  as  undoubted  as  his 
skill,  and  he  must  have  felt  proud  at  having  to  exert  that  skill 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  defeat  his  own  son. 

The  acceptance  for  the  second  Eclipse  Stakes  was  disappointing. 


For  the  first  there  had  been  forty-seven  acceptances,  and  now 
there  were  only  thirty.  The  first  Eclipse  Stakes  again  had  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  interest,  that  the  betting  upon  it  began  to  be 
quoted  in  the  papers  very  early  in  May,  and  it  held  its  own 
even  during  the  excitement  of  the  Epsom  and  Ascot  Meet¬ 
ings  ;  whereas,  for  the  second,  no  quotations  appeared  until  the 
28th  of  June.  Nor  was  there  such  a  candidate  as  Minting  for  a 
first  favourite  on  this  occasion.  It  is  true  that  that  great  horse 
was  eventually  unable  to  start,  but  good  substitutes  remained  in 
St.  Gatien  and  Bendigo.  This  time  the  names  which  appeared  in 
the  betting  quotations  were  far  from  encouraging,  and  for  some  time 
the  Eclipse  Stakes  attracted  less  attention  than  the  Liverpool  Cup 
and  the  Leicestershire  Handicap.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  two 
colts,  Ossory  and  Orbit,  both  by  Bend  Or,  were  alternately  first 
favourites  when  speculation  began  upon  the  race.  Each  had  run 
well,  and  Ossory  had  won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot; 
yet  some  people  grumbled  because  neither  of  them  had  any  pre¬ 
tensions  on  public  form  to  be  the  best  tliree-year-old  colt  of  his 
year,  forgetting  that  the  Eclipse  Stakes  was  specially  framed  so 
as  to  enable  horses  10  lbs.  inferior  to  a  Derby  winner  to  have  an 
equal  chance  of  victory.  It  was  rather  curious  that  Orbit  should 
have  been  handicapped  on  exactly  those  terms  with  the  subsequent 
winner  of  the  Derby  for  the  Free  Handicap  which  was  published 
just  before  the  Epsom  Meeting.  At  the  opening  of  the  betting 
Ossory  was  made  first  favourite.  Independently  of  his  having 
won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot,  he  was  preferred  to 
Orbit  by  many  critics,  on  account  of  his  appearance ;  for,  although 
light  in  the  thighs,  rather  upright  on  the  pasterns,  and  a  some¬ 
what  backward  colt  for  his  age,  he  has  grand  shoulders  and 
powerful  quarters.  Very  soon,  however,  it  was  reported  that 
Orbit  was  to  be  the  champion  of  the  stable,  and  he  became  a  firm 
first  favourite.  Many  good  judges  considered  him  a  plain,  narrow, 
and  flat-sided  colt,  nor  was  his  public  form  all  that  might  have 
been  desired.  After  winning  the  Craven  Stakes  in  rather  a 
slovenly  fashion  from  Cotillon,  he  had  run  third  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  and  been  unplaced  for  the  Derby  ;  and  at  Ascot,  with 
odds  of  5  to  2  laid  on  him  for  a  Triennial  Stakes,  he  had  been 
beaten  by  Rada,  who  had  been  second  for  the  Oaks.  In  this  last 
defeat  his  enemies  declared  that  he  had  run  in  a  very  currish 
fashion  when  collared  by  the  game  little  filly,  but  his  friends 
excused  him  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  shin-sore.  He 
became  and  remained  a  remarkably  steady  favourite  for  the 
Eclipse  Stakes,  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies  in  his  appearance  or 
public  form.  Many  people  were  of  opinion  that  “  Mr.  Manton  ” 
was  about  to  “  pull  oil’  a  great  thing  at  last,”  with  her  four-year- 
old  colt  Eiridspord.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  run  in 
public  this  season  had  been  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  when  he 
was  unplaced  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap.  Last  year 
he  had  started  at  40  to  1  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  run  fourth, 
and  for  the  Derby  he  had  started  second  favourite,  and  been  un¬ 
placed;  but  on  the  following  day  he  won  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  very 
easily.  Like  Orbit,  he  was  far  from  satisfying  the  critics  so  far  ashis 
appearance  was  concerned.  By  some  he  was  called  a  great, 
ungainly  colt,  with  cat  hams,  bad  hocks,  an  enlarged  fetlock,  and 
awkward  hind-action.  Others,  while  admitting  that  he  was  not 
a  very  symmetrical  specimen  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  maintained 
that  he  had  great  speed,  a  grand  back,  powerful  quarters,  and 
strength  enough  to  carry  1 5  st.  to  hounds.  "Probably  the  best- 
shaped  horse  in  the  field  was  Mr.  Douglas  Baird’s  Enterprise.  As 
every  one  knows,  this  colt  had  never  run  in  public  since  he  won 
the  Two  Thousand  last  year.  Unfortunately  he  fell  lame  just 
before  the  Derby,  for  which  he  was  second  favourite.  He  wa3 
said  to  be  all  right  again  before  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  public  form,  appearance,  and 
breeding  went,  he  had  as  good  claims  to  be  favourite  as  any  horse 
in  the  race.  He  is  by  Sterling  out  of  a  King  Tom  mare,  and  as 
a  yearling  he  cost  2,000  guineas — a  sum  which  he  repaid  with 
interest  as  a  two-year-old.  Altogether  he  had  won  over  6,000/. 
in  stakes,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  now  add  10,000/.  to 
his  winnings  by  a  victory  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  If  losing 
races  qualities  a  horse  to  be  favourite,  Mr.  Douglas’s  chest¬ 
nut  colt,  Martley,  by  Doncaster,  well  deserved  the  support  that 
was  accorded  to  him ;  for  he  had  lost  all  his  races  as  a  three- 
year-old  and  a  four-year-old.  Yet  last  year  he  had  run  within 
three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Bendigo  for  the  Jubilee  Stakes  at 
Kempton  Park,  and  in  the  autumn  he  had  given  Gloriation,  the 
winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire,  7  lbs.,  and  run  him  to  a  head. 
His  good  looks,  too,  made  him  many  friends.  The  Baron’s  public 
form  of  this  year  was  not  encouraging  to  his  backers ;  but  he  had 
old  admirers  who  remained  faithful,  and  believed  that  he  was  about 
to  make  up  for  all  his  previous  ill-fortune.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  there  seems  to  be  an  attraction  to  some  people  in  a  horse 
that  loses  all  its  races.  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Love-in-Idleness  had 
been  beaten  every  time  that  she  had  run  in  public,  and  yet  she 
had  many  backers  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes ;  as  also  had  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  Estafette,  who  could  make  the  same  proud  boast, 
with  the  exception  of  one  walk  over,  and  she  was  said  to  have 
the  additional  qualification  of  “  making  a  noise.”  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  both  of  them  have  won  races  this  week  at  Goodwood  ; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  Then 
there  was  Lord  Calthorpe’s  handsome,  although  not  very  power¬ 
ful  colt,  Florentine,  who  on  his  best  form  was  quite  good  enough 
to  win,  as  he  had  beaten  Enterprise  by  two  lengths  for  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  and  Timothy  by  a  length  and  a  half  for  the 
St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot.  The  question  was  whether 
he  intended  now  to  run  on  his  best  form  or  on  his  worst,  which 
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■was  execrable,  and  his  conduct  of  late  afforded  solid  reasons  for 
expecting  that  he  would  run  on  the  latter. 

Spectators  were  spared  the  long  delay  at  the  post  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  first  Eclipse  Stakes.  After  four  breaks  away,  the  flag 
fell  to  an  excellent  start,  and,  when  the  field  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  Ossory,  ridden  by  young  Tom  Cannon,  went  to  the  front, 
while  Tom  Cannon,  senior,  kept  well  among  the  leading  group 
with  Orbit.  At  the  Mile  Post  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  Ossory 
was  leading  by  two  or  three  lengths,  and  on  reaching  the  part  of 
the  course  where  the  members  cross  over  on  their  way  from  the 
station,  Orbit  took  second  place.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
pair  came  round  the  turn  into  the  straight,  one  behind  the  other, 
with  a  slight  lead  of  their  rivals.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
line  for  home,  Orbit  went  up  to  Ossory’s  heels.  An  outsider 
called  Patchouli,  who  had  hitherto  been  close  to  the  leading 
horses,  now  gave  way,  and  Enterprise  came  forward,  looking 
very  dangerous ;  while  Eiridspord,  Hartley,  The  Baron,  and 
the  two  fillies,  Love-in-idleness  and  Estafette,  were  all  within 
hailing  distance.  Just  before  reaching  the  rails  Enterprise  began 
to  overhaul  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  pair,  and  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  collapsed.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Eiridspord  also 
threw  up  the  game,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the 
Duke’s  two  sons  of  Bend  Or,  the  two  fillies,  and  Hartley  were 
the  only  horses  left  in  the  race.  At  the  distance  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  Hartley  were  going  to  pass  the  Bend  Or  colts, 
and  both  of  the  latter  began  to  struggle  away  from  him.  Then 
it  turned  out  that  it  was  not  to  be  against  him,  but  between 
themselves,  that  the  two  brothers — or  rather,  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  say,  the  father  and  son — were  to  fight  out  the  battle.  Tom 
Cannon,  junior,  rode  an  admirable  race  on  Ossory ;  but,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  orders,  he  had  made  strong  running  with  his  horse, 
and  he  had  3  lbs.  the  worst  of  the  weights.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  father,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
jockeys  of  the  century,  was  enabled  to  creep  up,  inch  by  inch,  and 
to  win  a  hard-fought  race  with  Orbit  by  a  length.  Hartley  was 
only  as  far  behind  Ossory,  the  two  fillies  were  close  up,  and  then, 
at  a  long  interval,  came  Enterprise.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  if 
the  elder  Cannon  had  been  on  Ossory,  and  that  horse  had  not 
been  made  such  free  use  of  as  a  running-maker,  he  would  have 
won.  The  public,  therefore,  remains  under  the  impression  that 
it  did  rightly  in  making  Ossory  the  favourite  in  the  first  instance. 
Future  events  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question  ;  but  one 
thing,  we  fear,  is  certain — namely,  that  the  field  for  the  second 
Eclipse  Stakes  was  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  the  stakes.  The  three-year-olds  had  the 
best  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  Hartley  ran  a  much  better  third 
now  than  he  did  to  Merry  Hampton  for  the  Derby.  Yet  The 
Baron,  who  was  then  in  front  of  him,  was  now  a  very  long  way 
in  his  rear.  A  more  practical  aspect  of  the  result  of  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  is  its  bearing  on  the  future,  and  it  will  certainly  tend  to 
increase  the  interest  in  the  approaching  St.  Leger.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  will  greatly  glorify  the  still  young  stallion  Bend 
Or.  We  seem  only  just  to  have  done  with  Ormonde,  and  now 
two  of  his  brothers  run  first  and  second  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes  ; 
it  may,  however,  be  wise  to  avoid  “  high  falutin’  ”  about  Bend 
Or’s  three-year-old  stock  until  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
either  Orbit  or  Ossory  is  a  first-rate  horse.  Of  Ossory’s  defeat 
for  the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  the  direct  reversal  of  his 
Eclipse  Stakes  form  with  Estafette  in  that  race,  we  hope  to  say 
something  in  our  notice  of  the  Goodwood  meeting  next  week. 


A  DRAMATIC  RETROSPECT. 

THE  season  which  has  just  closed  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  new  plays  produced.  Over  twenty 
tragedies,  dramas,  and  comedies,  not  to  mention  several  one-act 
pieces,  have  been  seen  for  the  first  time  since  last  July.  Of  these, 
very  few  are  likely  to  be  played  a  second  time  ;  still  their  number 
proves  that  there  is  considerable  dramatic  literary  industry,  if 
not  precisely  ability,  among  us,  and  that  the  manufacture,  so  to 
speak,  of  new  pieces  is  singularly  brisk.  The  fact  is,  nothing  in 
literature  pays  so  well  as  a  successful  play ;  but,  for  all  this 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  dramatists,  we  have  as  yet  none 
worthy  to  rank  with  several  contemporary  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  even  Spanish  playwrights.  Some  construct  their 
pieces  fairly  well,  but  illustrate  them  with  very  bad  dialogue  ; 
and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  give  excellent  literature,  united 
to  a  dreary  piece ;  but  no  one  seems  as  yet  capable  of  allying  the 
two  imperative  requisites  for  lasting  success  of  a  well-devised 
plot  and  literary  excellence. 

Managers,  it  seems,  now  refuse  to  read  manuscripts  unless  they 
are  by  well-tried  authors,  so  that  the  young  dramatist  finds  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  produce  his  piece  at  a  matinee,  in  order  that  the 
manager,  who  has  nothing  to  lose  but  his  time  in  attending  the 
performance,  may  discover  if  he  has  “  struck  oil  ”  or  not.  As  a 
rule,  the  well  is  found  to  be  utterly  dry.  The  Amber  Heart,  by 
Mr.  Calmour,  was  thus  originally  produced  at  a  matinee,  and  its 
revival  at  the  Lyceum  was  simply  due  to  the  grace  with  which 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  plays  the  part  of  the  heroine.  Miss  Terry 
certainly  saved  it,  and  it  had  considerable  success  on  its  revival 
at  the  close  of  the  “  run  ”  of  Faust.  Another  rather  fortunate 
matinee  piece  was  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington’s  dramatization  of 
Mr.  Fames  of  New  iork,  entitled  To  the  Death,  which  met 
with  fair  success  at  .the  Olympic,  and  would  have  obtained  still 
greater  had  the  part  of  the  heroine  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 


promising  actress,  Miss  Florence  West,  who  originally  created 
it.  Christina,  by  Messrs.  Lynwood  and  Ambient,  also  produced 
at  this  theatre,  was  a  mere  succ'es  d'estime.  The  Pointsman  was 
in  every  way  more  deserving,  for  it  at  least  had  some  literary 
merit. 

The  Barrister,  by  Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  did  not  meet  with  the 
favour  it  deserved  at  the  Comedy.  It  was,  however,  very  well 
received,  and  proved  exceedingly  amusing.  The  Arabian  Nights, 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Yon  Moser,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
however,  was  soon  brought  over  from  the  Globe  to  take  its 
place,  and  achieved  unusual  success.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  intro¬ 
duced  two  new  plays  at  the  Opera  Comique — As  In  a  Looking 
Glass  and  Ariane — both  morbidly  unwholesome,  but  sufficiently 
exciting  to  interest  the  many  admirers  of  this  forcible  actress. 
The  Pompadour,  at  the  Haymarket,  afforded  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  peculiar  talent ;  and  Mrs.  Tree 
looked  much  more  like  the  real  Mme.  de  Pompadour  than  her 
audience  perhaps  imagined.  Pretty  scenery  and  fine  dresses 
pulled  The  Pompadour  through,  and  saved  it  from  disastrous 
failure.  Mr.  Brookfield,  as  Voltaire,  showed  us  how  well  and 
faithfully  he  can  make  himself  up  to  look  like  an  historical 
personage.  The  success  of  The  Don  was  recorded  once  again 
only  very  recently  in  these  columns  when  it  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Toole  to  enable  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  to  pro¬ 
duce  The  Paper  Chase.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merivale’s  farcical  comedy 
is  genuinely  amusing,  and  provides  Mr.  Toole  with  excellent 
opportunities.  Neither  of  the  two  versions  of  The  Scarlet  Letter 
met  with  success,  although  Miss  Achurch,  at  the  Olympic,  and 
Miss  Calhoun,  at  the  Royalty,  played  the  part  of  Hester  with 
some  power. 

By  far  the  most  fortunate  of  the  new  pieces  produced  this 
season  have  been  Joseph's  Sweetheart  at  the  Vaudeville,  and 
Sweet  Lavender  at  Terry’s.  The  Princess’s,  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  has  become  a  sort  of  “transpontine” 
house,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  production  of  blustering  melo¬ 
dramas,  such  as  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City  and  The  Mystery 
of  a  Hansom  Cab.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  having  failed  to  win 
popularity  for  The  Golden  Ladder  at  the  Globe,  produced  his  new 
drama  Ben  My  Chree  at  this  house,  formerly  associated  with 
his  name.  Well  written  and  original,  this  fine  play  was  never¬ 
theless  voted  by  the  general  public  as  altogether  too  gloomy  and 
“  preachy.”  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  before  producing  his  brilliant 
pantomime,  gave  us  a  very  queer  melodrama  entitled  Pleasure, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  curious  ethics  and  for  the  realistic 
reproduction  of  the  earthquake  at.  Nice — a  surprisingly  elaborate 
piece  of  stage  carpentry,  which,  however,  did  not  compensate  for 
the  indifference  of  the  play. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  opened  her  season  at  the  Lyceum  with  a 
revival  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  played  herself,  tant  mal  que 
bien,  the  two  parts  of  Hermione  and  Perdita.  The  only  other 
Sliakspearean  revival  has  been  the  incomparable  performance  by 
Mr.  Daly’s  American  Company  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndham’s  successful  revival  of  David  Garrick, 
and  the  phenomenal  success  of  Dorothy,  have  kept  the  stages  of  the 
Criterion  and  Prince  of  Wales’s  occupied  with  scarcely  an  inter¬ 
ruption.  A  peculiarity  of  the  season  has  been  the  introduction 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  Child  Drama.  We  have  had  two 
adaptations  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  both  were  extremely 
popular,  whilst  lately  John  Strange  Winter’s  capital  story 
Booties'  Baby  has  achieved  a  well-deserved  success  at  the  Globe. 

Two  rather  lengthy  seasons  of  French  plays  at  the  Royalty, 
comprising  op6ra  boutfe,  excellently  presented  in  every  way,  and 
a  series  of  performances  by  the  three  Coquelins,  came  to  a 
triumphant  climax  when  that  inimitably  droll  work  Les  Surprises 
du  Divorce  was  produced.  During  last  month  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  given  fresh  proof  that  her  great  talents  are  not  diminished, 
and  if  we  do  not  particularly  admire  La  Tosca,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  it  affords  the  distinguished  French  actress  excellent 
opportunities  to  illustrate  the  full  gamut  of  her  art. 

Mr.  Irving,  after  a  long  absence  in  America,  returned  to  us 
and  played  Mephistoplieles  for  a  short  time,  and,  as  a  foil,  Robert 
Macaire.  However,  he  took  his  leave,  assuring  us  that  when 
next  we  behold  him  it  will  be  as  Macbeth,  and  that  Miss 
Terry  will  be  the  Lady. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  closed  their  connexion  with  St.  James’s 
Theatre  by  a  series  of  revivals  of  their  most  popular  plays,  of 
which  The  Scrap  of  Paper  and  The  Ironmaster  were  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  and  popular. 

One  new  theatre  was  opened  this  season — Terry’s,  in  the 
Strand — and  the  Alhambra  and  Empire  have  both  been  entirely 
redecorated  with  great  magnificence.  In  a  few  weeks  several 
new  theatres  will  be  opened  in  various  parts  of  London — the 
Lyric,  the  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Garrick,  the  rebuilt  Court,  and 
the  new  Grand  at  Islington. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  AMERICAN  CASSANDRA.* 

R.  RLSSELL  LOWELL’S  brilliant  social  qualities  have 
done  him  some  injustice.  To  that  part  of  the  British 
public  whose  reading  is  confined  to  newspapers  he  is  probably 
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known  as  the  best  after-dinner  speaker  we  have  had  in  England 
since  the  death  of  Dickens.  No  one  since  we  lost  Lord  Houghton 
has  unveiled  so  many  statues  or  inaugurated — the  word  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  speaking  of  an  American — so  many 
memorials  of  one  kind  or  another.  To  a  narrower  hut  still  a  wide 
circle— to  the  circle  of  those  to  whom  hooks  are  something  more 
than  ornaments  of  the  table  or  furniture  for  shelves — Mr.  Lowell 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  a  political 
satire  which  played  something  of  the  part  in  the  great  social 
controversy  which  preceded  the  American  Civil  War  which 
the  Satire  Menippee  did  in  the  controversy  between  Henry  IV. 
and  the  League  and  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum  did  in 
the  humanist  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ilis  delicate 
and  tender,  if  often  too  ingenious,  poetry,  and  his  refined  and 
subtle  criticism  are,  we  fear,  not  better  known  to  English  readers 
than  is  the  usual  fate  of  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  scholars ;  in 
short,  to  the  ordinary  apprehension  of  the  majority  of  our  country¬ 
men  Mr.  Lowell  is  an  American  man  of  letters  whom  the  freer 
system  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  system, 
has  invested  with  diplomatic  functions.  That  Mr.  Lowell  is  a 
politician — not  in  the  American  sense,  in  which  politician  might  be 
defined  as  Johnson  defined  a  patriot — a  politician  not  of  the  stump 
or  of  the  legislature,  but  of  books  and  observations,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  American  history  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  volume  of  political  essays 
which  he  has  just  published  is  a  memorial  of  that  part  of  his 
career. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  had  the  modest  misgivings  which  beset  every 
author  who  is  asked  to  re-publish  old  articles  from  magazines 
and  reviews.  He  has  hesitated  to  gather  them  together  and 
to  put  them  into  book  form  because  they  seem  to  him  to  have 
little  more  than  a  polemic  value  not  surviving  the  date  at 
which  they  were  written.  On  reconsideration,  however,  Mr. 
Lowell  has  justly  recognized  in  them  an  “  historic  interest  as 
recalling  certain  aspects  of  our  politics  which,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  useful  not  wholly  to  forget.”  Their  polemic  character,  in¬ 
deed,  gives  them  their  historic  value.  They  deal  with  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  the 
American  Civil  War — the  controversies  of  Secession  and  recon¬ 
struction  ;  and  from  Mr.  Lowell’s  point  of  view,  which  was  that 
of  an  ardent  Northerner  and  Unionist,  they  are  marked  by  con¬ 
siderable  qualities  of  statesmanship.  The  volume  is  addressed,  in 
its  first  intention,  to  American  readers ;  and,  though  bearing  on 
the  title-page  the  name  of  an  English  publishing  firm,  is  issued 
from  an  American  press.  But,  if  interesting  primarily  to  Mr. 
Lowell’s  fellow-countrymen,  the  essays  possess  value  for  historical 
students,  and  are  documents  of  the  course  and  movement  of 
opinion  which  shaped  the  action  of  the  statesmen  ot  the  North. 
The  capital  interest  of  the  volume  lies,  perhaps,  in  its  last  essay, 
which  deals  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  entitled  “  The  Place  of  the  Independent 
in  Politics,”  and  was  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  in  April  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Lowell 
seems  to  have  thought  that  some  apology  was  necessary  for 
venturing  to  talk  politics  to  his  countrymen.  In  America,  as 
elsewhere — but  more  in  America,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere— a 
feeling  exists  that  scholars  are,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
scholars,  incompetent  to  pass  a  sane  judgment  on  public  aftairs. 
Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  us  to  fall  into  a  counter-extravagance  when 
he  pronounces  that,  “  through  books,  the  youngest  of  us  could 
converse  with  more  generations  than  Nestor  ;  could  attain  that 
ripened  judgment  which  is  the  privilege  of  old  age  without  old 
age’s  drawbacks  and  diminutions.”  Unconsciously,  Mr.  Lowell 
defines  in  these  words  the  essential  character  of  the  youthful 
political  prig.  The  illustrations  which  he  takes  from  Burke  and 
Dr.  Johnson  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  qualify  his  state¬ 
ment.  Burke’s  multifarious  reading  contributed  to  his  political 
wisdom  because  it  accompanied  a  large  and  incessant  converse 
with  affairs.  His  experience  interpreted  his  learning  and  gave  it 
vitality.  Johnson,  whom  Mr.  Lowell  describes  as  a  politician,  in 
contrast  with  Burke  as  a  statesman,  had  at  least  all  the  book 
learning  of  Burke ;  but  he  had  not  lus  familiarity  with  affairs, 
and  he  remained  to  the  last  something  of  the  pedant.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  Mr.  Lowell  assigns  the  highest  place  among 
the  genuine  statesmen  of  America,  had  a  little  more  than 
such  knowledge  of  literature  as  could  be  picked  up  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  The  fact  is  that,  when  there  is  a  real 
genius  for  action  and  clear  political  discernment,  it  can  dispense 
with  book  training,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  acquaintance  with  literature  and  history.  The 
three  names  which  Mr.  Lowell  cites — those  of  Burke,  Johnson, 
and  Lincoln — supply  the  needful  qualification  and  corrective  of 
his  doctrine  that  books  alone  will  confer  ripeness  of  political 
judgment. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  address  is  the 
gloomy  view  which  it  takes  of  the  present  condition  of  political  life 
in  America.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  sanguine  temper  which 
marks  the  earlier  essays.  In  the  time  of  struggle  and  danger 
Mr.  Lowell  was  hopeful  and  confident.  He  declares,  as  a  truth 
“  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  matters  have  been  growing  worse 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  evil  to  do.”  In 
one  of  the  earlier  essays  of  this  volume,  written  a  little  before 
the  commencement  of  the  twenty  years’  decadence,  Mr.  Lowell 
gays : — “  The  Saturday  Jleview,  one  of  the  ablest  of  British 
journals,  solemnly  warned  its  countrymen  to  learn  by  our  ex¬ 
ample  the  danger  of  an  extended  suffrage.”  He  now  says : — “  In 


a  democracy  so  vast  as  ours  .  .  .  the  infinitesimal  division  of 
power  well-nigh  nullifies  the  sense  of  it  and  of  the  responsibility 
implied  in  it.”  Surely  this  is  a  danger  resulting  from  extended 
suffrage  which,  if  it  is  wise  to  see,  it  was  not  necessarily 
prejudice  to  foresee.  According  to  Mr.  Lowell,  the  tricks  of 
management  have  superseded  in  the  United  States  the  art  of 
government ;  and  the  English  system  of  rotten  boroughs  has 
been  revived,  in  which  a  handful  of  men,  or  even  one  man, 
nominates  the  candidate  to  be  returned.  Animated  by  “  that 
salutary  prejudice  called  our  country”  which  Mr.  Lowell  shares 
with  Burke,  and  extending  it  retrospectively  even  to  the  rotten- 
borough  period  of  our  history,  we  may  point  out  to  Mr.  Lowell 
that  boroughs  predestined  to  Schedule  A  gave  their  first  seats 
in  the  English  Parliament  to  the  two  Pitts,  to  Burke,  to 
Canning,  to  Romilly,  to  Brougham,  to  Palmerston,  to  the  Mar¬ 
quess  Wellesley,  and  even  to  Whitbread  (Samuel  the  First). 
When  Mr.  Lowell  can  supply  us  with  a  parallel  list  of  Ame¬ 
rican  statesmen  sent  to  Congress  on  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  similar  system,  we  will  admit  the  force  of  his  comparison. 
What  does  he  himself  say?  Fie  expresses  the  wish  that  we 
could  “  have  a  travelling  collection  of  our  Bosses,  and  say  to  the 
American  people  ‘behold  the  shapers  of  your  national  destiny.’” 
He  adds  the  significant  comment,  “  A  single  despot  would  be 
cheaper,  and  probably  better  looking.”  This  is  the  feeling  which 
gives  to  pretenders  their  chance  in  France.  We  are  far  from 
supposing  that  Mr.  Lowell  sighs  for  an  American  Boulanger  or 
Bonaparte,  or  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a  catastrophe 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  securities  against  a 
reactionary  revolution  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Lowell,  however,  re¬ 
calls  a  conversation  which  he  once  had  with  Guizot,  who  asked 
“  How  long  I  thought  our  republic  would  endure  ?  ”  Mr. 
Lowell  replied,  “  So  long  as  the  ideas  of  the  men  who  founded 
it  remain  dominant.”  The  whole  drift  of  his  address  is  to  show 
that  those  ideas  are  no  longer  dominant.  Men  like  those  who 
founded  the  republic  may  not  be  wanting,  but,  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  political  methods  of  America,  Mr.  Lowell  declares  they 
cannot  be  elected.  The  people  of  the  North,  he  says,  went  to 
war  to  prevent  the  loss  of  half  their  country,  but  now  the 
whole  of  the  country — all  that  makes  it  worth  living  in  and 
dying  for — is  being  filched  from  them.  The  Abolitionists  eman¬ 
cipated  the  negro — it  is  necessary  now  “  to  emancipate  the  re¬ 
spectable  white  man.”  Gigantic  as  is  the  evil,  and  great  as  is 
the  task,  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  despair.  He  thinks  the  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  a  neutral  body — not  a  party, 
for  a  party  would  soon  become  infected  with  the  vices  of  party 
organization — which  shall  stand  between  existing  parties  and,  by 
judiciously  giving  or  withholding  its  support  to  either,  compel 
both  to  be  “  more  cautious  in  their  choice  of  candidates  and  in 
their  connivance  with  evil  practices.”  The  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  It  had  a  hopeful  beginning  in  the  first  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  and  it  may  have  a  second  success  in  his  re- 
election.  But  to  distant  observers  the  means  seem  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  clear  and  vigorous  writing  makes  him  one  of  many 
exceptions  to  the  disparaging  estimate  which  Ilazlitt  formed  of 
the  prose  style  of  poets.  There  is  somewhat  an  excess  perhaps 
of  over-familiar  illustration.  Macheath,  who  “  could  be  happy 
with  either,  were  t’other  dear  charmer  away”  appears  twice. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  that  both  the  dear  charmers  and  Macheath 
with  them  were  put  out  of  the  way.  The  wound  which  was 
great  because  it  was  so  small ;  the  victorious  cause  which  pleased 
the  gods,  though  it  did  not  please  Cato  ;  the  Bezonian  challenged 
to  make  his  choice  of  a  king  ;  Agesilaus  romping  with  his  children ; 
the  gold  coin  which  did  not  smell  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Roman 
Emperor ;  Caliph  Omar  and  the  burning  of  libraries ;  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea;  the  dragon’s  teeth;  Dr.  Sangrado;  the  Magician’s  ser¬ 
vant  who  called  up  spirits  that  he  could  not  control,  are  among  the 
old  acquaintances  whom  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  to  us  anew  by  Mr.  Lowell.  But  his  essays,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  were  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  for  American 
readers,  and  perhaps  these  illustrations  had  more  freshness  and 
novelty  then  and  there  than  they  have  for  us  now  and  here.  Mr. 
Lowell  taunts  Congress  with  being  unanimous  only  in  misspell¬ 
ing  the  name  of  “  that  much-worked  conspirator  ”  Cataline.  If 
Congress  is  disposed  to  retaliate  it  may  perhaps  say  that  it  never 
taunted  anybody  with  crouching  under  the  Caudine  yoke.  Mr. 
Lowell  enforces  one  of  his  arguments  with  the  confident  assertion 
as  of  a  matter  of  common  notoriety : — “  Why,  until  Queen  Victoria, 
every  English  sovereign  assumed  the  title  of  Iving  of  France.” 
If  Mr.  Lowell  will  push  his  historic  researches  a  little  further 
back,  he  will  find  that  the  title  of  King  of  France  was  abandoned 
by  George  III.  When,  after  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  revise  the  Royal  style,  the  designation  of  the  King  was 
formally  changed,  by'order  of  the  Privy  Council,  from  “  George 
the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  into  George  the  Third, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,_ 
Defender  of  the  Faith.”  The  first  opportunity  which  the  need  of 
revising  the  Royal  style  and  title  offered  of  dropping  an  absurd 
survival  was  taken.  Possibly  one  of  the  motives  of  this  change 
was  the  desire  to  remove  a  cause  of  irritation  in  France.  In  the 
negotiations  at  Lille  in  1797— as  Mr.  Lowell  will  find  if  he  will 
refer  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  the  first 
Lord  Malmesbury — the  French  Plenipotentiaries  insisted  on  the 
omission  of  the  words  “  King  of  France.”  Lord  Grenville,  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  ready  to  use  in  the  treaty  simply  the 
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words  “King  of  Great  Britain”  or  “Britannic  Majesty.”  The 
negotiations  broke  down  on  other  points.  But  a  desire  to  avoid 
a  similar  difficulty  in  the  future  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  final  renunciation  of  the  title  after  the  Union 
with  Ireland. 


NOVELS.* 

ONE  of  the  characters  whom  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  greatly 
daring,  has  introduced  into  his  book  was  in  his  lifetime 
responsible  for  the  impolite  statement  that  he  could  have  got 
on  in  England  were  it  not  for  Englishmen.  One  is  inclined 
to  borrow  this  statement  and  vary  it  into  an  assertion  that 
immortality  would  be  doubtless  tolerable  were  it  not  for  the 
immortals.  With  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  work  we  have 
no  fault  to  find.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  understand  precisely 
why,  by  producing  currents  of  electricity  on  a  vast  scale,  you 
should  not  only  bring  about  a  serious  atmospheric  disturbance 
(that  is  intelligible  enough),  but  also  enable  certain  dead  persons 
to  become  visible.  The  galvanic  battery  may  contain  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  spooks  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  desperate 
spook-hunter.  But  we  don’t  quite  see  why?  And  a  minor 
difficulty,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Crawford  will  set  down  to  mere 
critical  “  cussedness,”  also  occurs  to  us.  We  are  expressly  told 
at  the  end  of  the  story  that  the  disappearance  of  the  “  Immortals  ” 
is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  currents.  Yet  it  is  just  before 
that  disappearance  that  quite  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
manifestations,  the  apparition  of  the  sirens  in  true  sirenic  form, 
and  singing  real  sirenic  songs,  takes  place.  Did  the  current, 
like  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  familiar  candle,  make  one  last 
brilliant  effort  before  exhaustion  ? 

But,  perhaps,  as  readers  of  reviews  are  not  invariably  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  read  the  book  already,  we  ought  to  give  a  rather 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  story  actually  is.  It  really  consists 
of  little  but  conversations  on  love,  politics,  and  things  in 
general — very  much  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps’,  Mr. 

Mallock,  and  that  kind  of  person — between  four  “  mortals  ” _ 

Augustus  Chard,  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has 
a  castle  on  the  Neapolitan  coast;  his  wife,  Gwendoline;  his 
sister,  Diana ;  his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Brenda  (a  most  amiable 
mother-in-law  she),  and  a  batch  of  “  immortals,”  arranged  on 
something  like  the  principles  of  the  Groves  of  Blarney,  and 
consisting,  in  chronological  order,  of  Caesar,  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Francis  I.  (who  is  not  too  well  mated  with  his  company), 
Bayard  (an  almost  muta  persona),  Pascal,  Dr.  Johnson,  Heine, 
and  Chopin.  These  immortals  behave  quite  like  mortals  of  a 
modern  type,  except  that  they  have  an  ugly  trick  of  disappear¬ 
ing  abruptly ;  and  we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  they  also  talk 
like  some  mortals  of  a  very  modern  type  too — that  is  to  say, 
they  prose  consumedly.  There  is  no  help  for  it;  they  do. 
Occasionally  they  quote  their  old  selves,  and  then  they  are  most 
tolerable  and  fairly  well  to  be  endured.  Sometimes  (especially 
Heine  and  Johnson,  for  the  others  have  no  particular  mannerisms 
to  catch)  they  ape  and  parody  their  old  selves,  and  then  we  find 
them  less  tolerable.  But  for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
they  talk  just  like  contributors  to  a  symposium;  and  then  we 
find  them,  save  at  rare  intervals,  very  intolerable  indeed.  It  is 
indeed  odd  that  a  remarkably  clever  man  like  Mr.  Crawford 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  fetch  up  Heine  from  a  deeper 
grave,  alas !  than  the  “  mattrass  ”  one  to  tell  us  that 

A  hungry  coal-heaver  who  eats  a  two- pound  loaf  at  a  sitting  is  moderate, 
while  a  lazy  fine  gentleman  who  takes  an  extra  ounce  or  two  of  a  pate'  de 
gibier  or  an  extra  glass  of  dry  champagne  merely  because  he  likes  those 
things  is  immoderate. 

We  have  no  absolute  objection  to  the  statement  that 
Pudding  is  an  object  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  like  woman. 

But  we  cannot  see  that  it  gains  the  slightest  force  from  beino- 
put  in  the  actual  mouth  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  discourse  of 
Lionardo  on  the  Renaissance  in  general  and  Caesar  Borgia  in 
particular  contains  some  very  sensible  things;  but  it  might  just 
as  well  come  from  any  nineteenth-century  essayist  as  from  the 
painter  of  the  “  Last  Supper.”  Even  when  he  says  that  artists 
“  should  not  begin  by  drawing  academical  noses  and  architectural 
eyebrows,  as  they  generally  do,”  though  the  remark  is  in  his 
vocation,  it  seems  to  us  almost  as  unnecessary  to  produce  his 
corporal  or  incorporeal  voucher  for  it  as  to  cite  the  hermit  who 
spoke  to  the  niece  of  Queen  Gorboduc  as  an  authority  for  another 
still  more  striking  and  orthodox  doctrine.  Surely  immortals 
need  not  interfere  except  in  other-guess  knots  than  this  ?  Nay, 
when  great  Caesar  says  “  Humour  is  a  parade,  wit  is  warfare,” 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  great  Caesar  talks  nonsense.  How¬ 
ever,  other  people  may  think  differently  ;  and  no  doubt  there  are 
some  pretty  things  in  With  the  Immortals  besides  these  rather 
dreary  conversations,  which,  unluckily,  are  the  staple  of  the 
book.  Naturally  the  least  interesting  people  make  the  most  inte- 
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resting  conversations.  We  know  little  how  Francis  talked,  and 
his  discussions  on  love  with  Lady  Brenda  (though  not  at  all  sug¬ 
gesting  Brantome)  might  pass.  But  Ciesar  and  Pascal  and  Heine  ? 
Shakspeare  could  have  done  it,  or  Scott  (though  Pascal  was  not 
much  in  his  way),  or  Thackeray,  but  hardly,  we  think,  Mr. 
Crawford.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not ;  and,  as  he  is  by  no  means 
the  only  author  recently  who  has  tried  this  perilous  kind  of  re¬ 
surrection,  it  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  mildly,  but  critically, 
that  the  thing  is  very  dubiously  worth  doing  at  all  in  such  a  way 
as  this,  and  that  it  certainly  is  not  done  here. 

The  variety  of  uses  of  the  genuine  (not  the  boojumic)  snark 
is  aptly  illustrated  in  Dr.  Macdonald’s  last  novel.  You  may 
make  a  theological  treatise  of  it ;  it  is  capital  as  a  companion  and 
moral  guide  to  the  collector  of  curiosities  ;  it  will  teach  a  young 
lady  how  to  propose  to  (and  be  rejected  by)  a  young  man  who  is 
not  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  it  has  several  other  possible  uses 
and  improvements.  Of  actual  story  in  it  there  is  not  very  much, 
though  what  there  is  is  set  out  with  sufficient  skill.  Alexa 
Fordyce,  a  Scotch  young  lady,  has  a  father  who  is  a  laird,  a 
scholar,  a  miser,  and  a  collector.  The  father  has  a  tenant  who 
is  a  farmer,  a  model  of  self-sufficiency,  and  apparently  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  one  of  those  patent  go-as-you-please  private  versions  of 
Christianity  of  which  there  are  so  many  about  nowadays.  The 
threads  of  t  he  story  are  the  gradual  change  on  Alexa’s  part  from 
patronizing  interest  in  Andrew  Ingram,  the  farmer,  into  love; 
the  more  level  affection  between  Andrew  and  a  young  person  of 
his  own  class  and  religious  principles  who  is  also  a  servant  in  the 
Fordyces’  house  ;  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  George  Crawford  who 
begins  with  a  broken  leg,  is  nursed  by  Alexa,  and  would  like  her 
to  love  him  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fortunes  of  a  gold  jewelled  cup,  the 
apple  of  old  Fordyce’s  eye  ;  he  has  bought  it  more  or  less  fairly, 
but  he  knows  it  very  well  to  have  been  stolen,  and  he  also  knows 
the  rightful  owner.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  Andrew’s  patent 
religion  and  the  common  or  garden  variety  agree  in  regarding  it 
as  the  duty  of  man  in  such  cases  to  make  restitution,  so  on  that 
point  there  is  nothing  to  say.  That  Alexa,  who  is  really  rather 
a  nice  girl  (Dr.  Macdonald  has  drawn  nice  girls  from  the  wicked 
birch-tree  in  Phantastes  downwards ;  it  is  his  young  men  that 
will  not  do),  should  have  resolved  to  journey  to  Dunstable  for  the 
sake  of  a  priggish  and  clownish  lay  preacher  is  sad  but  possible. 
George  Crawford  and  his  share  in  the  story  do  not  interest  us  at  all, 
and  when  “  IJawtie,”  the  she-Andrew,  is  accused  of  the  theft  of 
the  cup,  we  know  little  or  nothing  will  come  of  it.  But  the 
charm  ot  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  eccentric  deliverances  of 
the  author.  A  novel  of  Dr.  Macdonald’s  is  always  a  treasury  of 
authoritative  decisions  011  life,  literature,  conduct,  and  things  in 
general.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  “  more  than  one  of 
the  strongest  women”  Dr.  Macdonald  has  “  known  were  defective 
in  chin.”  Another  sentence  met  quite  early  in  the  book  and 
sure  to  strike  the  most  careless  is  “  that  every  man  is  endlessly 
greater  than  what  he  calls  himself  must  seem  a  paradox  to  the 
ignorant  and  dull,  but  a  universe  would  be  impossible  without 
it.”  That  a  man  who  knows  what  a  universe  would  and  what 
it  would  not  be  possible  with  must  be  endlessly  greater  than 
most  of  us  is  surely  clear.  That  “  if  a  man  do  not  starve  and 
slay  ’  the  “  ova  of  death  ”  [bad  tendencies]  as  soon  as  they  “  show 
their  existence,”  they  “  will  drag  him  to  the  judgment  seat  of  a 
fiery  indignation  ”  seems  rather  a  mixed  metaphor.  “  We  wrong 
those  near  us  in  being  independent  of  them  ”  sounds  like  one  of 
those  propositions  which  in  a  state  of  blessed  intellectual  idle¬ 
ness  it  would  be  rather  fun  to  argue  first  for  and  then  against,, 
and  then  to  prove  them  indifferent,  as  the  learned  gentleman  did 
with  the  question  of  wearing  a  beard  long  ago.  The  really  odd 
thing  is,  however,  or  would  be,  if  we  had  not  got  accustomed  to 
it,  that  anybody  should  write  such  things  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  into  a  novel,  or  write  a  novel  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  such  things  into  it.  There  are  so  many  pulpits,  lecture- 
rooms,  departments  of  newspapers  and  magazines  reserved  for 
miscellaneous  essays,  and  other  lumber  rooms  and  depositories 
of  shot  rubbish  which  would  seem  to  suit  them  better.  Not,  of 
course,  that  Dr.  Macdonald’s  shootings  are  always  rubbish  by 
any  means.  But  he  seems  so  determined  to  do  the  thing  by  the 
cartload  that,  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs  and  abilities,  a  good 
deal  of  rubbish  has  to  be  included. 

A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting  is  one  of  the  slightest  things  that 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  done,  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
worst.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  not  recounted 
in  the  first  person,  but  told  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  would 
also  have  been  better  if,  succinct  as  it  is,  it  had  been  girt  still 
closer.  But  its  short  space  admits  of  none  of  the  inequalities 
which  are  usual  in  the  author’s  work,  and  for  little  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  intrusiveness  of  his  personality.  Fairfax  Boardwine,  a 
Yankee  yeoman,  is  also  a  person  of  culture,  and  believes  himself 
to  be  a  great  poet.  Ilis  better  angel  in  every  way  is  his 
betrothed,  Mary  Gault — a  school  marm,  of  course,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  not  gifted  with  the  usual  lingo  of  the  class  as  represented 
either  by  Mr.  Howells  or  by  Mrs.  Adeline  T.  D.  Whitney.  And 
it  conies  to  pass  that  Fairfax,  on  an  inspiration  of  Mary’s  rather 
than  his  own,  writes  what  is  really  a  good,  if  not  a  great,  poem, 
with  the  title  of  this  book.  So  he  goes  to  New  York,  and  falls 
into  the  hands,  if  not  of  the  Philistines,  yet  of  Delilah,  in  the 
shape  of  his  publisher’s  wife.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
he  kisses  that  lady  (which  is  surely  not  one  of  the  rights  for 
which  our  English  authors’  friends  are  striving?);  and  the 
extension  of  the  natural  state  of  war  between  eminent  hands  and 
the  trade  to  still  more  unlawful  lengths  is  only  prevented  by  the 
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failure  of  the  drama  into  which,  under  his  Delilah’s  influence,  he 
has  cast  his  poem.  We  do  not  say  how  the  story  ends.  There 
is  nothing  very  new  in  it,  and  Fairfax  Boardwine  is  only  one  of 
the  innumerable  children  of  Elsley  Vavasour,  otherwise  John 
Briggs.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  curled  the  old  story’s  hair  for  it, 
and  put  a  new  suit  on  it,  and  presented  it  in  a  presentable 
fashion  enough.  But  whether  Fairfax  was  really  cured  of  verse- 
writing  we  doubt ;  that  hind  goeth  not  out  by  semeldamnation  in 
what  the  versifier  is  sure  to  represent  to  himself  as  a  mistaken 
excursion  from  the  true  path.  Whether  the  kissing  .of  other 
men’s  wives,  when  once  begun,  is  also  hard  to  discontinue  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion. 

Major  Paul  has  written  in  a  simple  style  a  capital  hook. 
John  Seebright,  gentleman  by  birth,  and  sergeant  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service  by  fortune,  suddenly  comes  into  a  fortune 
in  another  sense,  part  of  which  is  a  farm  in  Ireland.  Now 
the  said  farm  has  a  beautiful  young  mistress  and  a  haunted 
mound  or  “  rath,”  and  is  boycotted.  But  it  has  so  happened 
that  the  sergeant  during  his  service  has  made  himselt  very 
popular  with  certain  good  Irishmen — that  is  to  say,  not  good 
Nationalists  at  all,  but  gunners  in  Her  Majesty’s  service — and 
these  excellent  fellows,  on  their  discharge,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do  for  him,  have  pledged  themselves  in  writing  to  do  his 
behests  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  where  lie  may 
sojourn ;  a  promise  which,  having  at  the  time  not  the  faintest 
notion  that  he  shall  ever  find  himself  there,  he  has  received  with 
gracious  good  humour,  but  without  the  least  expectation  of  its 
ever  coming  to  anything.  As  may  be  guessed,  Major  Pauls  story 
turns  on  the  way  in  which,  hy  the  assistance  ot  his  ex-gunners 
and  by  working  the  terrors  of  the  rath,  Seebright  succeeds  in 
baffling  the  emissaries  of  the  League,  visiting  some  of  them  with 
condign  punishment,  and  into  the  bargain  winning  the  lairy  gold, 
and  something  else  too,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  to 
the  instructed  reader.  The  story  goes  off  with  real  trippingness, 
and  the  spirit  and  style  are  as  healthy  and  sound  as  the  senti¬ 
ments.  May  all  the  Sarsfield  Barretts  of  Ireland  have  their  necks 
broken,  and  all  the  Leaguers  feel  the  fists  of  such  good  fellows 
as  Corny  Considine  and  Micky  Roche  and  the  rest,  should  be  the 
very  fervent  prayer  of  all  good  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  who 
may  add  thanks  to  Major  Paul,  and  may  buy  his  book  for  the 
encouragement  of  youth  in  the  practice  of  sound  loyalty  and 
the  reading  of  good  stories. 


OLD  GLASGOW.* 

UNLIKE  most  of  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world 
Glasgow  had  a  past"  which  is  well  worth  chronicling.  In 
any  other  country  but  Scotland  the  beauty  of  the  site  alone  .would 
make  the  town  remarkable.  Like  Rome,  it  is  a  city  standing  on 
a  cluster  of  hills  and  watered  by  a  noble  river.  Hitherto  the 
tourist  has  looked  on  Glasgow  merely  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  West.  Mr.  MacGeorge’s  history  will 
teach  him  that  it  has  intrinsic  interest  which  makes  it  well  worth 
visiting  on  its  own  account.  Of  the  “  Roman  occupation  there 
is  nothing  to  tell.  Indeed  the  Romans  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  “  occupied  ”  Glasgow  at  all.  It  was  not  a  British  town, 
and  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  one.  The 
Romans  only  passed  over  it  as  they  did  over  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  left  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  behind  them,  which  have 
been  grubbed  up  in  recent  times.  But  their  fort  was  at  the  end 
of  the  great  wall  which  touched  the  river  many  miles  lower 
down  nearer  the  British  Dumbarton.  Mr.  MacGeorge,  therefoie, 
begins  his  book  with  the  story  of  Kentigern,  or  Mungo,  called 
by  courtesy  the  first  bishop,  and  reckoned  the  founder  of  the 
see.  Half-hidden  among  the  forest  of  giant  chimneys— or  “  stalks,” 
as  they  are  locally  called — which  cluster  round  and  over-top  it, 
rises  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  see,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  courage  of  the  crafts  who  restrained  the  destruc¬ 
tive  frenzy  of  the  Reformers.  Down  to  tne  time  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history,  ot  the  city. 
It  is  doubly  interesting,  as  being  the  sole  surviving  specimen 
of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Scotland,  and  as  marking  the  site 
of  one  of  the  early  Christian  settlements  in  the  country.  Nor 
was  it,  like  the  other  churches  of  Scotland,  an  offshoot  from 
the  monastery  of  Iona.  The  church  of  Glasgow  was  of  British, 
and  not  of  Irish  foundation.  Long  before  the  emigration  of 
Columba  and  his  followers  from  Ireland  to  the  M  estein  Isles 
Ninian  had  preached  the  Gospel  among  the  pagans  of  Strathcly  de. 
He  planted  the  cross  in  the  forest-girdled  glade  on  the  banks  of 
the  Molendinar.  Here  his  disciples  continued  his  labours,  and  in 
all  likelihood  lost  their  lives,  for  when  Kentigern  came  to  re¬ 
kindle  on  the  same  spot  the  now-extinguished  light  of  Christianity 
their  burial-place  was  the  only  trace  left  of  these  early  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But  in  spite  of  St.  Mungo  s  sanctity  and  his  miracles 
the  church  of  his  foundation  fared  no  better  than  the  one  that  had 
preceded  it.  Again  the  district  lapsed  into  a  state  veiy  little 
removed  from  the  paganism  of  the  earliest  times.  It  was  Dav  id 
who  was  the  effectual  founder  of  the  see  which  soon  rose  to  be  the 
rival  of  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews.  But  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that,  as  far  as  regards  Glasgow,  he  did  not  show  himselt  as  the 
“  sair  sanct  for  the  crown.”  He  did  not  endow  it  with  Crown 
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lands,  but  merely  caused  the  restitution  of  those  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  see  by  private  donors.  Glasgow  was  more 
personally  connected  with  this  prince  than  any  of  his  other  founda¬ 
tions,  emirracing  as  it  did  within  its  jurisdiction  his  own  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Strathclyde.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  gave  his 
former  tutor  the  see.  But  Bishop  John  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  charge  that  he  forsook  it  on  pretext  of  going  on 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  It  was  only  when  his  royal  pupil  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  that  he  consented  to  return.  Fire  at 
some  later  date  destroyed  the  church  that  John  left  behind  him. 

It  is  to  the  energy  of  Joceline,  bishop  in  the  later  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  present  structure  owes  its  origin.  To 
awaken  general  interest  in  the  work  he  caused  a  life  of  St.  Mungo 
to  be  compiled  by  his  namesake  Joceline,  the  monk  of  Furness. 
This  life  was  written  to  exalt  the  saint  in  popular  estimation. 
He  was  invested  with  a  halo  of  supernatural  powers,  and  his 
position  and  power  were  magnified  recklessly.  This  was  intended 
to  meet  the  claim  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  who  looked  on 
Glasgow  as  a  part  of  their  province.  How  far  J oceline  completed 
the  church  which  he  had  planned,  and  how  much  of  his  work 
remains  are  disputed  points.  Mr.  MacGeorge  suggests  that  his 
building  was  merely  temporary  and  was  afterwards  succeeded  by 
a  more  permanent  structure,  and  that  fragments  of  the  vaulting 
and  a  small  pillar  in  the  crypt  are  the  only  parts  ot  the  present 
church  which  date  from  his  episcopate. 

There  is,  I  think,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  magnificent 
structure  was  only  commenced  to  be  built  by  Bishop  Bondington,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1233,  and  this  is  the  result  arrived  at,  after  a  critical  inves¬ 
tigation,  by  Mr.  Huneyman,  whose  eminence  as  an  architect,  and  attain¬ 
ments  as  an  archaeologist,  entitle  his  opinion  to  the  greatest  respect.  Mr. 
Honeyman  made  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  structure,  and  a  more 
strict  comparison  of  its  styles  of  architecture  than  appears  to  have  been 
done  before,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  only 
portion  which  remains  of  the  building  consecrated  in  1197  is  a  small  pillar 
and  part  of  the  vaulting  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  crypt. 

Competentauthorities  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  ascribe  the  crypt 
asitnowstandsentirelyto  Joceline.  It  was  consecrated  in  1197, and 
the  great  fair  was  instituted  to  celebrate  the  event.  This  fair  still 
goes  on,  and  is  the  great  “  holiday  ”  and  junketing  time  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  movable  feast,  however, 
and  is  fixed  now  to  begin  on  the  second  Monday  in  July  instead 
of  on  the  octave  of  St.  Peter’s  Day,  as  in  old  times. 

In  justification  of  his  theory  Mr.  MacGeorge  observes  that  at  the 
supposed  time  of  the  building  of  the  present  cathedral  the  style  in 
which  it  is  erected  was  not  even  in  existence.  Here  we  think  he 
has  lost  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  crypt  and  the  super¬ 
structure.  The  crypt,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  First  Pointed. 
There  were  many  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  style  in 
Scotland,  all  built  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  English  war  put  an  end  to  this,  the  great  period  of  church 
building  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  older  parts  of  Ilolyrood  are 
examples  of  this  style,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  ascribing 
them  to  a  date  prior  to  1174,  when  the  Canons  took  up  their 
abode  there.  The  choir  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Bondington,  who 
cleared  off  a  heavy  debt  incurred  by  his  predecessors  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Florence.  A  national  collection  was  raised  to  get  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  with  this  fund  the  central  tower 
and  transepts  were  erected.  The  warlike  Wishart  bought  from 
the  Lord  of  Luss  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  his  forests ;  but  the 
steeple  which  he  added  to  the  tower  was  consumed  by  lightning, 
and  the  present  spire  was  not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  nave  was  in  progress  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  date  of  its  completion  is  uncertain.  Blackadder, 
the  first  archbishop,  meditated  an  extension  of  the  south  transept, 
but  only  finished  the  crypt.  The  stunted  western  tower,  pulled 
down  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  dated  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Consistory  House  shared  its 
fate.  Mr.  MacGeorge  inveighs  against  this  act  of  sacrilege,  as  he 
calls  it.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tower,  the  removal 
of  the  “  vile  Consistory  House  ”  is  a  decided  gain  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole.  The  building  of  this  High  Church  of  Glasgow 
— it  is  noteworthy  that  we  find  this  name  given  to  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation — wTas  looked  on  as  a  national  undertaking. 
The  Church  resorted  to  all  the  usual  means  to  raise  money  to 
carry  it  on,  and  urged  upon  all  who  would  save  their  souls  the 
necessity  of  contributing  to  the  good  work.  To  bequests  and 
collections  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  added,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Jubilee  of  1450  the  Pope  allowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Glasgow  to 
be  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  slow  rate  at 
which  the  work  progressed  gave  rise  to  the  popular  saying  that 
any  seemingly  endless  task  was  “  Like  St.  Mungo  s  work,  it  will 
never  be  done.”  Besides  the  High  Church,  Glasgow  could  offer 
attractions  to  pious  pilgrims.  There  was  the  miracle-working  well 
of  St.  Tiuew,  the  mother  of  Kentigern.  The  waters  of  this  well  were 
in  great  repute  for  the  cure  ot  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
the  branches  of  the  tree  that  hung  over  it  were  laden  with  votive 
offerings,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  fragments  of  the  human  body, 
presented  by  grateful  patients  who  fancied  themselves  cured.  The 
name  still  lingers  in  the  form  St.  Enoch,  now  borne  by  a  church 
and  a  square.  Strangers  are  not  a  little  puzzled  to  know  why  a 
Christian  church  should  have  for  patron  an  antediluvian  worthy 
never  canonized.  Another  Glasgow  saint,  whose  name  might 
bailie  hagiologists,  is  St.  Rollox.  lu  Glasgow  he  lends  his  name  to 
the  tallest  chimney  in  the  world,  in  Paris  to  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  churches.  St.  Rollox  is  none  other  than  the  French  St. 
Roch,  though  what  brought  him  so  far  from  his  native  Auvergne 
there  is  no  tradition  left  to  tell  us. 
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The  fall  of  the  old  church  changed  the  destinies  of  Glasgow. 
There  must  have  been  a  large  body  of  resident  clergy  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  for  there  were  thirty-nine  canonries,  each  with  a 
house  and  garden  attached  to  it.  Indeed  Glasgow  can  boast  ot 
having  numbered  kings  among'  its  canons,  for  the  second  and  the 
fourth  James  both  had  stalls  in  the  choir.  Then  there  was  a 
constant  concourse  of  strangers  attracted  to  tho  residence  of  the 
archbishops.  In  the  days  of  those  keen  statesmen,  the  Betouns, 
the  palace  was  a  centre  of  political  intrigue.  Some  of  the  nobility 
had  mansions  in  the  city,  and  the  all-accomplished  Lord  Boyd  did 
not  disdain  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Provost.  It.  was  at  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  Glasgow  that  Darnley  was  laid  up  with 
the  illness  which  brought  his  wife  to  his  side.  It  was  there  that 
the  unfortunate  Mary  was  supposed  to  have  written  the  Casket 
Letters  while  nursing  him  through  it.  When  the  canons  were 
turned  out  and  the  palace  deserted  a  period  of  great  depression  fell 
upon  the  city.  Thanks  to  the  noble  river  upon  which  it  stands  it 
awoke  to  new  life,  entered  the  lists  of  commerce,  and  has  risen  to 
be  one  of  the  great  trade  centres  of  Europe.  The  Clyde  is  to 
modern,  what  the  cathedral  was  to  mediaeval,  Glasgow — the  source 
of  its  strength  and  the  fountain  of  its  life.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  first  quay  built  upon  the  river  at  the  Broomielaw  was 
faced  with  timber  torn  from  the  High  Church.  The  outlet  to¬ 
wards  the  west  gave  Glasgow  special  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
American  trade.  It  was  sugar  and  tobacco  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  fortune.  Mr.  MacGeorge  traces  the  gradual  development  of 
these  branches  of  trade  from  the  opening  of  the  first  sugar-house  in 
1667,  when  four  merchants  combiued  and  took  a  small  apartment  for 
boiling  sugar,  and  engaged  a  Dutchman  as  master-boiler.  Their 
venture  was  successful,  and  from  this  small  beginning  the  trade 
expanded  till  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  imported  by  Glasgow. 

But  the  river  was  not  always  friendly  to  the  townsfolk.  From 
time  to  time  it  left  its  bed  and  overspread  the  low-lying  parts  of 
the  city,  causing  great  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life. 
These  floods  or  “  spates,”  as  they  are  locally  called,  continued  into 
the  present  century.  An  eye-witness  tells  how  one  evening  he 
went  to  bed  leaving  the  river  three  feet  high  in  his  dining-room. 
Next  day  he  found  himself  four  hundred  feet  from  dry  land,  and 
made  his  escape  through  water  that  reached  to  his  shoulders  and 
was  running  like  a  mill  race.  In  17S2  the  Clyde  rose  twenty,  and 
in  1816  seventeen  feet  above  its  usual  level.  In  its  normal  state 
the  river  was  in  parts  very  shallow.  The  first  attempts  at  deepen¬ 
ing  its  bed  were  made  in  1740.  In  1769  the  depth  of 
the  harbour  was  only  fourteen  inches.  It  is  now  as  many  feet. 
The  first  steamer,  the  Comet,  though  it  only  drew  four  feet, 
grounded  at  Renfrew,  which  is  half  a  dozen  miles  or  so  lower  down 
the  river,  although  the  tide  was  not  low,  and  the  men  got  over 
the  side  and  pushed  her  over  the  shoal.  In  the  last  hundred  years 
8£  millions  sterling  Lave  been  spent  in  deepening  the  river,  with 
such  a  happy  result  that  vessels  drawing  twenty-four  feet  can  pass 
safely  up  to  the  Broomielaw.  The  shipbuilding  trade,  for  which 
the  Clyde  is  now  famous,  has  grown  up  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  A  hundred  years  ago  not  a  boat  was  built  on  the  river. 
The  total  amount  of  tonnage  of  Clyde-built  ships  for  the  fourteen 
years  ending  with  18S4  was  3,300,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  over 
230,000  tons  yearly. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  notice  all  the  interesting  facts  collected 
by  Mr.  MacGeorge  from  the  records  of  the  city.  From  the  careful 
details  cited  in  his  pages  of  society  and  manners  we  can  form  a 
picture  faithful  as  a  photograph  of  burgher  life  in  Scotland  in  by¬ 
gone  days.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  interest,  showing 
the  outward  presentment  of  time-honoured  buildings  that  have 
fallen  before  the  ruthless  hand  of  improvement.  A  careful  and 
accurate  map  shows  at  a  glance  more  forcibly  than  any  printed 
words  can  do  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  Glasgow  of  1773  and  the  Glasgow 
of  to-day. 


WHOPPING  A  LORD.* 

THERE  are  more,  and  more  satisfactory,  ways  of  “  Whopping 
a  Lord  ”  than  such  as  are  liable  to  end  in  an  uncomfortable 
and  expensive  interview  with  Mr.  Edlin.  For  the  ingenious  one 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Chapman  it  is  only  necessary  that  your  Lord 
should  have  written  a  poem  which  everybody  has  read.  Lord 
Tennyson  is  such  a  man,  and  the  result,  if  we  remember  right,  of 
a  “  poll,”  such  as  the  Journal  of  Education  may  have  instituted, 
was  to  show  that  In  Memoriam  was,  of  all  his  poetical  works, 
that  which  most  people  believed  likely  to  be  most  popular  with 
most  other  people.  Therefore  Mrs.  Chapman  wrote  an  “  analysis  ” 
of  In  Memoriam,  and  finding  that,  when  published  along  with 
“  other  Miscellanies,”  under  the  misleading  (and  unattractive) 
title  of  A  Comtist  Lover,  and  other  Studies,  it  secured  a  “  cordial 
reception  ”  from  somebody,  she  has  promoted  it  to  the  “  more  con¬ 
venient  form  ”  of  a  “  Companion,”  and  hopes  that  it  may  “  prove 
acceptable  to  a  larger  number  of  fellow-students  of  the  Poem.” 

The  best  way  of  giving  a  faint  idea  of  the  Companion,  and 
enabling  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  wish 
to  study  the  whopping  of  Lord  Tennyson  in  detail,  will  be  to  in¬ 
dicate  one  or  two  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  short  pieces  of 

*  A  Companion  to  In  Memoriam.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman, 
Author  of  “  The  New  Purgatory  ;  and  other  Poems  ”  &c.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 


which  In  Memoriam  consists,  and  to  reproduce  the  paraphrase  in 
which  the  Companion  presents  the  substance  of  the  poet’s  imagin¬ 
ing,  stripped — for  greater  ease  of  whopping — of  the  meretriciously 
rhetorical  wrappings  in  which  the  author  thought  proper  to  dis¬ 
guise  it.  “  I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings  &c.”  wrote  Lord 
Tennyson,  with  a  well-known  allusion  to  stepping-stones.  “  The 
Poet,”  translates  Mrs.  Chapman,  “  holds  that  we  may  outlive  and 
even  profit  by  our  sins  of  the  past,  but  he  sees  not  [why  not  “  does 
not  see”?],  in  his  grief,  how  the  void  misery  of  bereavement 
can  be  turned  to  account.  Unless,  indeed,  tho  loss  be  forgotten, 
which  were  [would  be]  far  worse,  as  leaving  the  bereaved  less 
worthy,  if  less  unhappy.”  Other  famous  verses  begin,  “  Dark 
house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand  Here  in  the  long  unlovely 
street,”  and  end,  “On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day.” 
Here  is  Mrs.  Chapman's  rendering: — “At  early  dawn,  sleepless 
and  restless,  he  wanders  towards  the  house  whose  door  his 
friend  had  been  used  to  open  to  him.  While  he  muses  there, 
the  city  wakes,  and,  amid  rain  and  gloom,  another  dreary 
day  begins.”  The  poet  does  not  say  anything  about  his  friend 
opening  the  door,  but  carelessly  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that 
a  maid,  or  butler,  may  have  been  kept  for  the  purpose.  Any  one 
can  see  how  much  more  truly  poetical  is  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  Companion.  It  is  part  of  the  whopping.  “  I  hear  the  noise 
about  thy  keel  ”  go  certain  lines  to  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has 
provided  another  sort  of  companion.  This  Companion  says, 
“  He  pictures  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  homeward-bound 
ship,  carrying  the  precious  freight  which  he  desires  to  have 
deposited  in  quiet  church  or  churchyard,  not  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  ocean.  Doubtless  it  is  but  the  look  of  peace  that  be¬ 
guiles  him  ;  but  we  are  made  thus.”  The  exquisite  pathos 
of  the  last  sentence  will  apprise  the  wary  reader  that  it  is 
not  paraphrase,  but  gloss.  “  There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills  ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by,  And  hushes  half  the  babbling 
Wye,  And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills.”  Who  has  ever  been 
able  to  understand  this  complicated  imagery  ?  Now,  all  may 
know  that  “  Musing  on  the  resting-place  of  his  friend,  the  Poet 
likens  his  own  heart  to  the  tidal  rivers  near  which  he  [who  ?]  lies. 
As  these  are  silent  when  fullest,  so  his  hours  of  deepest  grief 
are  voiceless.  As  their  waves  become  audible  at  ebb-tide,  so,  as 
his  worst  anguish  ebbs,  the  powers  of  speech  and  song  return 
to  him.”  Compare  the  scientific  precision  of  this  last  sentence 
with  the  unhappy  nobleman’s  bald  “  And  I  can  speak  a  little 
then”!  Turning  over  nearly  all  the  pages,  we  come  upon  the 
following  transcript  of  the  familiar  stanzas  concerning  Cambridge, 
the  boats,  the  Cambridge  Conversazione  Society,  and  the  “  bar  of 
Michael  Angelo.”  “  Re-visiting  the  University,  where  they  two, 
with  a  band  of  chosen  friends,  so  often  held  debate,  the  memory 
of  Arthur's  pre-eminence  among  that  little  band,  of  his  inspired 
discourse,  his  trenchant  logic,  his  illumined  countenance,  returns 
with  a  new  vividness.  Each  common  sight  and  sound  of  college 
and  of  town  speaks  only  of  him.” 

If  the  foregoing  specimens  fail  to  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
Mrs.  Chapman's  value  as  a  companion  to  fellow-students  of 
In  Memoriam  it  would  not  be  given,  not  if  the  whole  book  were 
to  be  set  out,  which  would  be  an  infringement  of  copyright  pro¬ 
bably  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Justice  Kay  to  send  to  prison  the 
proprietor,  editor,  staff,  printer,  vendors,  purchasers,  and  readers 
of  the  Saturday  llevieio,  and  everybody  in  any  way  connected 
with  any  of  them.  Therefore,  it  only  remains  to  state  that,  as  the 
Companion  proceeds  steadily  through  the  poem  stanza  by  stanza, 
and  sometimes  line  by  line,  it  waxes  particularly  intimate  with 
the  gentleman  whose  initials  are  prefixed  by  Lord  Tennyson  to 
his  work,  and  speaks  of  him  as  “  Arthur  ”  about  twice  on  each 
page.  It  calls  him  Arthur  because  it  is  entitled  to  take  that 
liberty.  The  implied  rebuke  to  the  affected  reserve  with  which 
the  noble  author  sought  for  the  most  part  to  give  to  his  lines 
an  impersonal  flavour  of  general  application  is  exceedingly  effec¬ 
tive.  In  fact,  the  whole  composition,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
is  just  as  effective  as  it  can  be.  The  whole  naked  substance  of  In 
Memoriam — except  here  and  there  something  of  no  importance, 
like  the  “  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars,”  or  the  supper-party  in 
Ilallam’s  rooms — is  laid  out  clear  and  straight  in  unvarnished 
prose  that  nobody  can  have  any  excuse  for  not  understanding.  In 
one  word  the  poet  is  thoroughly  well  whopped — although  he  is  a 
Lord. 


A  MISSING  CHAPTER  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.* 

WE  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mr.  George  Grossmith’s 
popular  songs  and  say  that,  had  this  book  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  it  would  “never  have  been  missed.”  General  Showers, 
after  leisurely  reflection,  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  services  at  an  eventful  period  were  not  adequately  re¬ 
warded  ;  that  his  advice  at  a  crisis  should  have  been  followed ; 
that  he  was  not  properly  supported  by  his  superior,  the  late  Sir 
George  P.  Lawrence,  who  was  then  the  Agent  for  the  Rajput 
States ;  and,  finally,  that  Lord  Dalhousie’s  policy  was  erroneous 
and  unsound,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  mutiny. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  vindication  of  himself  and  a  reference  to 
the  official  and  unofficial  literature  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  has  satisfied 

*  A  Missing  Chapter  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Lieutenant-General 
Charles  Lionel  Showers,  Political  Resident  in  the  Mevwar  States 
(Rajputana)  during  the  period  in  question.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street.  1888. 
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us  that  General  Showers  has  no  real  grievance,  and  that  he  has 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  materials  for  history.  At  the  out¬ 
break  the  author,  then  Captain  Showers,  was  Political  Agent 
at  Odeypore,  or  Udaipur  as  the  purists  spell  it,  the  capital  of 
Meywar.  The  reigning  family  is  admitted  to  he  the  highest  in 
rank  and  dignity  of  all  the  Rajput  clans.  No  European  sovereign 
numbers  amongst  his  subjects  any  noble  of  such  lineage  and  anti¬ 
quity.  By  general  tradition  the  Rana  of  Odeypore  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Rama,  the  mythical  hero  of  the  great  Hindoo  epic 
poem.  By  evidence  which  may  be  called  historical  the  present 
head  of  this  State  can  trace  his  descent  to  an  ancestor,  Kanak  Sen, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  No  Rajputs  ever 
made  such  a  noble  resistance  to  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  as  did  those  of  Meywar.  Of  none  are  there  recorded  such 
brilliant  feats  of  derring-do.  And  the  Rana  can  boast  that,  un¬ 
like  Jaipore  and  others,  his  forefathers  never  gave  a  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Akbar  or  Jehangir. 

General  Showers  is  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Rajput  chiefs  in  1857  proved  an  importaut  element  in  the 
issues  of  that  eventful  year ;  and  we  can  give  him  due  credit  for 
activity,  resolution,  courage,  and  determination  to  make  the  best 
of  the  small  forces  which,  in  common  with  Englishmen  at  that 
time  all  over  India,  he  had  at  his  disposal  and  knew  that  he  could 
trust.  But  we  really  cannot  follow  him  through  all  the  cumbrous 
paragraphs  in  which  he  tries  to  make  out  that  Charles  Showers 
was  always  right  and  George  Lawrence  always  wrong.  It  seems 
to  us  quite  clear  that  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-General  was 
justified  in  a  refusal  to  denude  the  important  station  of  Ajrnir 
of  troops,  as  the  author  wished  him  to  do.  And  Lawrence,  as 
the  highest  representative  of  British  authority  in  those  parts,  is 
further  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  maintained  order  and 
stemmed  the  torrent.  British  influence  and  authority,  if  menaced 
or  impaired  for  a  time  by  the  revolts  of  Sepoys  at  Nusserabad 
and  Neemuch,  were  practically  sustained  until  the  tide  of  events 
turned  in  our  favour.  Neither  is  General  Showers  successful  in  an 
attempt  to  convict  his  superior  officer  of  misrepresentation.  His 
proofs  and  arguments  are  singularly  weak  and  inconclusive  ;  and 
we  shall  not  say  more  on  this  head  than  that  the  exhumation  of 
controversial  matters,  when  one  of  the  actors  has  passed  away, 
strikes  us  as  neither  fair  nor  generous.  General  Showers  might 
have  remained  content  with  the  publication  of  his  previous  work, 
and  with  the  verdict  passed  on  him  by  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye. 
The  historian  of  the  Mutiny,  Vol.  III.  p.  354,  writes  : — 

Captain  Showers  had  high  courage,  unquestionable  ability,  and  a  rare 
gift  of  speech.  But  he  wanted  judgment  and  discretion,  especially  that 
kind  of  discretion  which  recognizes  subordination  as  the  main  principle  of 
all  tervice,  and  which  never  gives  way  to  the  practical  egotism  which  men 
of  strong  convictions  are,  in  defiance  of  authority,  so  prone  to  indulge. 

However  it  is  satisfactory  to  acknowledge  that  the  Agent  in 
Meywar  does  not  claim  to  be  styled  a  “  hero  ”  because  he  pur¬ 
posely  kept  his  superior  in  ignorance,  or  because  he  ordered  his 
subordinates  to  abandon  their  posts.  On  the  contrary,  Captain 
Showers  told  the  Agent  what  he  thought  and  what  he  wanted, 
and  stuck  to  his  Station,  like  a  man.  It  was  by  this  policy  that 
Provinces  and  districts  were  saved. 

Apart  from  personal  grievances,  some  of  the  author’s  deliver¬ 
ances  on  public  questions  cannot  be  passed  over.  It  seems  that 
somewhere  about  the  year  1856  the  author  penned  a  memorandum 
on  what  he  terms  the  Annexation  Policy,  and  left  it  at  the  India 
Office.  Neither  the  original,  nor  a  copy  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  to  Lucknow,  where  it  was  no  doubt  lost  in  the  siege, 
has  ever  turned  up.  We  can  hardly  set  the  same  value  on  this 
missing  document  as  we  should  on  a  comedy  by  Menander  or 
a  speech  by  Bolingbroke.  But  whatever  the  arguments  may 
have  been  they  are  singularly  inapplicable  to  the  Rajput  States. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  readers  that  no  Rajput  State  was 
ever  annexed  for  lapse  or  failure  of  heirs,  and  that  no  eminent 
Rajput  Prince  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  when  the  Raja  of  Kerowli  died  in  July  1852,  after 
adopting  a  son,  Lord  Dalhousie  did  consider  whether  that  State 
should  be  annexed.  In  his  minute  on  this  subject  the  Governor- 
General  expressed  consideration  for  the  antiquity,  position,  and 
feelings  of  the  Rajput  Princes,  and  ultimately  referred  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  That  body  took 
nearly  six  months  to  think  over  it,  and  ultimately  decided  against 
annexation.  Surely  the  right  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  Rajput  Chiefs,  so  far  from  dreading  a  gradual  process  of 
absorption,  must  have  been  tranquillized  by  the  result  of  the 
treatment  of  one  of  their  own  number.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  Rajputana  was  positively  if  not  actively  with  us, 
while  with  regard  to  this  particular  State  of  Kerowli,  its  Princes 
had  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance.  In  1S26 
assistance  given  by  the  chief  of  chat  day  to  the  Bhurtpore  rebel, 
Doorjun  Sal,  was  overlooked  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by 
Lord  Combermere.  No  iuterest  was  charged  on  a  State  debt  of 
long  standing,  and  after  the  mutiny  the  Maharaja  received  a  dress 
of  honour  .and  a  substantial  reduction  in  his  tribute,  and  was 
declared  entitled  to  a  salute  of  seventeen  instead  of  fifteen  guns. 
In  truth,  a  great  deal  of  the  clamour  about  lapse,  annexation, 
and  refusal  to  allow  adoption,  raised  against  the  policy  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  fully  exposed  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson  in 
1865.  At  a  previous  date  the  sanction  of  the  Paramount  Power, 
British  or  Mohammedan,  had  always  been  held  necessary  to 
render  valid  an  adoption  to  a  Principality.  It  had  been  conceded 
in  the  case  of  Jhansi  in  1835,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  had  just  left 
Christ  Church,  and  had  been  refused  in  1841  and  1843  to  the 


small  states  of  Colaba  and  Mandavi.  Sir  John  Kaye  must  bear  a 
great  responsibility  for  inventing  this  awful  doctrine  of  lapse,  but 
he  never  vilified  the  character  and  motives  of  the  deceased 
Governor-General. 

We  have  a  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  General 
Showers.  The  present  age,  we  know,  is  one  given  to  white¬ 
washing  notorious  bad  characters.  We  never  expected  an  Indian 
official  of  experience  to  palliate  the  crimes  and  to  denounce  the 
execution  of  Tantia  Topi.  This  man,  by  caste  a  weaver,  by 
experience  an  artilleryman,  bad  no  doubt  many  of  the  qualities 
which  lead  to  success  in  the  field.  At  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history  he  might  have  carved  out  for  himself  a  kingdom  like 
Haidar  Ali.  He  pressed  General  Windham  very  hard  at  Cawn- 
pore.  He  made  dashes  at  Rajputana.  Beaten  in  the  field  by 
abler  strategists  and  superior  forces,  driven  from  entrenchments, 
deprived  of  his  material  and  his  baggage,  he  more  than  once 
executed  a  masterly  retreat.  For  nearly  two  years  he  crossed 
mountain  passes,  eluded  our  vigilance,  and  was  heard  of  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda,  from  Cawnpore  to  Baroda.  Not  till  April 
1859  was  he  captured,  tried,  and  executed.  General  Showers  asks 
whether  history  will  approve  of  this  sentence,  and  he  compares 
the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Tantia  Topi  with  those  of  Dewan 
Mulraj  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  There  is  no  parallel  whatever 
between  the  two  cases.  The  Dewan  was  the  servant  of  the  Sikh 
Durbar,  hurried  into  rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Agnew  and 
Anderson,  which  he  was  not  shown  to  have  deliberately  planned, 
and  as  gallant  an  enemy  as  we  ever  encountered.  In  the  work 
before  us  Tantia  Topi  is  represented  as  the  servant  of  a  foreign 
master  who  had  been  unfairly  treated  by  us,  and  whose  orders 
Tantia  was  bound  to  obey.  This  is  pure  sophistry.  The  Nana,  a 
private  individual  living  at  Bithoor,  aud  enjoying  a  large  amount 
of  personal  property  in  a  British  district,  was  to  all  practical 
intent  a  subject  of  the  Company,  and  not  an  independent  prince. 
It  is  pleaded  for  Tantia  Topi  that  he  had  not  been  shown  to  be 
privy  to  the  murder  of  any  British  subject,  to  the  dishonouring  of 
English  women,  or  to  any  of  those  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
Royal  Amnesty  which  placed  the  perpetrators  beyond  the  reach 
of  clemency.  But  what  says  Sir  John  Kaye  about  the  massacre 
of  Cawnpore  ?  “  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  the  least  doubt 

of  the  guilty  activity  of  Tantia  Topi  in  this  foul  deed.”  The 
grounds  for  the  historian’s  opinion  are  that  Tantia  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  his  presence  at  Cawnpore  at  the  time  of  the  slaughter, 
but  pleaded  that  he  gave  the  signal  to  start  the  boats,  which  the 
Sepoys,  who  were  uncontrollable,  chose  to  interpret  as  a  signal 
for  massacre.  To  say  nothing  of  the  antecedent  improbability 
of  this  version,  witnesses  examined  at  the  trial  distinctly  deposed 
to  having  heard  him  give  orders  to  the  Sepoys  and  the  Sowars 
to  “  rush  into  the  water  and  spare  none.”  It  is  really  ridiculous 
to  compare  a  monster  of  this  sore  with  a  patriot  such  as  Hofer, 
the  Tyrolese,  as  another  writer  does,  or  a  rebel  like  Mulraj. 
Kaye  was  guilty  of  neither  exaggeration  nor  misstatement  when 
he  wrote  of  Tantia  Topi  as  “  the  master-butcher  and  the  fore¬ 
most  agent  in  this  hellish  work.”  We  have  always  thought 
that  if  the  Nana  had  survived  the  jungle-fever  of  the  Nepal  Terai 
he  would  have  found  sickly  sentimentalists  to  weep  over  his 
probable  fate.  Whether  a  foreign  or  a  British  subject,  his  hench¬ 
man,  Tantia  Topi,  was  very  justly  hanged  after  a  fair  trial,  con¬ 
ducted  by  officials  perfectly  competent  to  discern  between  truth 
and  falsehood. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  work  are  enlivened  by  illustrations 
of  beautiful  palaces  in  Rajputana,  and  there  is  one  especially  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  refuge  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  who 
had  escaped  from  Neemuch.  Controversial  matter  is  partly  re¬ 
deemed  by  a  chivalrous  episode  of  early  Rajput  history  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  would  suit  the  pen  of  Sir  E.  Arnold 
or  Sir  A.  Lyall.  General  Showers,  by  the  way,  does  not  strike 
us  as  an  Orientalist.  His  Urdu,  especially,  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark 
of  a  Political  Agent  in  Rajputana  or  anywhere  else.  A  vagabond 
who  carries  his  house  on  his  shoulders,  as  the  Persian  phrase 
pithily  puts  it,  is  a  khana-ba-dosh,  and  not  a  Jean  a  ha  doz.  And 
a  naubat-kJiana  is  not  a  “  native  baud,”  but  the  music  gallery 
where  the  band  performs.  We  conclude  with  an  exhibition  of 
sentiment  with  which  we  can  sympathize.  On  one  occasion,  when 
employed  against  the  mutineers,  General  Showers  could  not  help 
looking  on  the  revolted  5  th  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  “  with 
mingled  pride  and  regret.”  “  Having  formerly  been  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  secret  feeling  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  observing  the  good  drill  they  exhibited,”  while  lamenting 
the  defection  of  such  gallant  soldiers.  Similarly  Macaulay  records 
the  pride  of  the  banisUed  cavaliers  when  they  saw  “  a  brigade  of 
their  countrymen,  outnumbered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies, 
drive  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a 
passage  into  a  counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced  im¬ 
pregnable  by  the  ablest  of  the  Marshals  of  France.”  In  both  cases 
the  sentiment  was  praiseworthy  and  natural. 


TESTING  MATERIALS.* 

PROFESSOR  UNWIN’S  book  is  at  once  a  treatise  on  the 
strength  of  materials  and  a  text-book  for  the  Engineering 
Laboratory.  The  engineering  laboratory  is,  comparatively,  so 

*  The  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction.  By  \V.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E.,  1‘rofessor  of  Engineering  at  the  Central  Institution  of  the 
City  aud  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1888. 
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novel  an  institution  that  its  name  may  be  unfamiliar  to  many 
readers.  An  engineering  workshop  they  know,  a  chemical  or  a 
physical  laboratory  they  know,  but  what  is  an  engineering  labo¬ 
ratory  ?  Briefly,  then,  it  is  a  place  for  scientific  experiments  in 
engineering — a  place  where  such  measurements  are  made  as  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  engineering  problems.  The  strength  and 
stiffness  of  materials,  the  power  developed  by  steam-engines  or 
gas-engines  and  its  relation  to  the  fuel  consumed,  friction  and  the 
losses  of  power  which  it  occasions,  the  flow  of  water  and  the 
resistance  of  various  channels,  are  instances  of  things  which  an 
«n°ineer  ought  to  be  able  to  measure  accurately  and  which  he  will 
learn  to  measure  in  an  engineering  laboratory.  Some  foreign 
laboratories,  such  as  the  Government  establishments  at  Malines 
and  at  Berlin,  exist  only  to  carry  out  commercial  tests  or  scientific 
researches ;  but  in  general  an  engineering  laboratory  aims  mainly 
at  the  education  of  engineers.  The  student  learns  something  in 
it  which  he  does  not  learn  either  in  the  lecture-room  or  at  the 
bench.  It  supplements  the  teaching  of  the  lecture-room,  making 
it  vivid  and  real  without  encroaching  on  the  practical  training 
which  is  to  follow  in  the  workshop.  The  student  of  first-rate  parts 
acquires  in  the  laboratory  the  habit  of  original  research ;  the 
second-best  young  man,  as  Fleeming  Jenkin  has  said,  learns  the 
invaluable  lesson  of  what  accuracy  in  measurement  means.  The 
quick  growth  of  engineering  laboratories  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  they  supply  a  real  need  and  are  doing  good  educational 
service.  In  England  the  initiative  was  taken  ten  years  ago  by 
Professor  Kennedy,  of  University  College,  and  there  are  now  other 
laboratories  at  work  or  in  process  of  formation  in  connexion  with 
engineering  chairs  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  as 
well  as  at  Cooper's  Hill,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Dundee.  The  polytechnic  schools  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  Chemnitz,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Buda-Pesth,  Zurich,  St.  Petersburg,  aud  Stockholm  have  them. 
In  America  establishments  of  the  same  kind  abound,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  finely  equipped  laboratory  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  all  engineering  laboratories  the  testing  of  materials  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  work,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown 
in  the  design  of  machines  by  which  specimens  may  be  pulled, 
compressed,  bent,  or  twisted,  to  determine  their  strength  to  resist 
one  or  another  of  the  modes  of  stress  that  exist  in  structures. 
Such  tests  are  full  of  scientific  interest,  and,  apart  from  that,  they 
are  of  immediate  service  to  the  engineer.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  practical  value  of  testing  would  be  exhausted  when  a 
number  of  results  had  been  obtained  and  tabulated  once  for  all ; 
that  it  would  serve  to  refer  to  old  experiments  instead  of  making 
new  ones.  How  far  that  is  from  being  true  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  every  plate  of  steel  which  goes  to  make  up  the  boiler 
of  a  steam-ship  has  a  strip  cut  from  it  to  be  tested  in  the  presence 
of  a  representative  of  Lloyd's,  if  the  steamer  is  to  be  classed  there, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  if  she  is  to  have 
a  passenger  certificate.  And  the  requirements  of  the  engineer  are 
more  exacting  than  a  layman  may  be  ready  to  suppose.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  strength  shall  exceed  a  certain  limit.  A  plate 
would  be  rejected  as  being  too  weak  if  a  strip  one  square  inch  in 
section  failed  to  bear  a  pull  of  about  twenty -six  tons ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  strength  of  thirty-two  tons  or  so  would  be  considered  to 
be  dangerously  high,  because  experience  shows  that  so  much 
strength,  good  as  it  is  in  itself,  implies  the  probable  existence  of 
certain  vices,  such  as  a  want  of  plasticity  and  a  tendency  to  crack. 

Professor  Unwin  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  strength  of  materials,  which  is  too  slight  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  The  student  should  seek  and  will  readily  find  a 
fuller  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  in  other  text-books. 
Nowhere  else,  however,  will  he  find  so  complete  and  exact  an 
account  of  the  matter  on  its  experimental  side.  The  behaviour  of 
materials  under  stress  is  minutely  set  forth.  The  principal  forms 
of  testing-machine  are  described  with  the  help  of  very  clear 
diagrams,  and  their  various  distinctive  features  are  compared  and 
criticized.  Interesting  details  are  given  of  the  remarkable 
machine  designed  by  Mr.  Emery  and  built  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  which  seems  able  to  measure 
the  breaking  strength  of  everything,  from  a  horsehair  to  a  steel 
bar  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  equal  ease  and  nearly  equal 
accuracy.  Other  testing-machines  are  as  powerful  as  this,  but  in 
its  amazing  union  of  power  with  delicacy  the  Emery  machine 
stands  alone. 

A  specially  complete  and  useful  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  minor  appurtenances  of  testing-machines — such  as  the  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  fine  measurements  are  made  of  the  small  elastic 
extension  or  compression  of  materials  under  the  action  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  amount  of  pull  or  thrust,  or,  again,  the  apparatus  by 
which  autographic  diagrams  are  drawn,  showing  the  much  greater 
deformation  which  a  specimen  undergoes  when  the  load  upon  it  is 
increased  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity.  The  last  chapters  give  a 
good  selection  of  data  got  from  experiments  on  the  more  im¬ 
portant  materials  used  in  engineering  construction.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  deals  with  Wohler’s  researches  on  the 
“  fatigue  ”  which  metals  apparently  suffer  when  they  are  subjected 
to  repeated  variations  of  load.  Professor  Unwin  tells  nearly  all 
there  is  to  tell  about  this  curious  and  immensely  important 
subject,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  reader  rises  with  a  strong 
sense  that  what  is  known  is  nothing  to  what  remains  to  be  learnt. 
The  labours  of  Wohler,  and  Spangenberg,  and  Bauschinger  have 
scarcely  done  more  than  break  ground  in  a  field  which  has  a  rich 
harvest  to  yield  to  the  intelligent  experimentalist.  Work  of  this 


kind,  however,  will  be  best  done  if  the  problems  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  physics  rather  than  to  engineering.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  experiments  on  a  large  scale  when  the  results  are  to  be 
applied  to  calculate  the  strength  of  structures  in  which  the  pieces 
are  themselves  large.  But  when  the  question  relates  to  exact 
limits  of  elasticity,  or  the  extent  to  which  elasticity  is  imperfect, 
or  the  influence  of  repeated  stresses  in  altering  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  materials,  it  only  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  if 
one  uses  such  cumbrous  samples  as  are  properly  employed  in 
commercial  tests.  Professor  Unwin’s  book  perhaps  betrays  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  the  methods  of  the 
physicist  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
engineer.  But  as  an  account  of  large-scale  processes  of  testing  it 
fills  a  blank  in  the  literature  of  engineering,  and  fills  it  well. 


LONG  LIFE  SERIES.* 

ITIACII  volume  of  these  primers  deals  with  some  special 
JAi  department  of  medicine  or  hygiene,  such  as  Long  Life, 
and  How  to  lieach  It ;  The  Eyesight,  and  How  to  take  Care  of 
It,  &c.  &c.  They  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  it  is  always  open  to  question  whether  the  knowledge 
thus  imparted  is  a  solid  and  unqualified  gain  to  the  unscientific 
reader.  Doubtless  the  endeavour  to  instruct  the  public,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  densely  ignorant  about  all  such  subjects,  is 
a  laudable  one  ;  but  there  is  always  the  fear  that  the  worth  of 
the  smattering  of  knowledge  thus  crudely  acquired  may  be  over¬ 
estimated  by  the  reader,  and  that  he,  or  more  probably  she,  may 
be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  or  she  is  thereby  well 
qualified,  not  only  to  pass  an  opinion,  but  to  act  upon  it,  perhaps 
to  the  no  small  prejudice  of  those  experimented  upon.  Apart 
from  this  danger,  however,  it  is  better  that  people  should  know 
and  appreciate  certain  cardinal  facts  and  principles  concerning 
their  bodies  and  lives,  than  that  they  should  rely  upon  their  own 
imaginations  or  those  of  friends  as  untutored  as  themselves, 
always  provided  that  they  recognize  the  fact  that  they  can  no 
more  acquire  the  physician’s  art  and  science  from  twelve  primers, 
than  a  novice  can  adequately  render  a  Beethoven  Sonata  after 
twelve  lessons  on  the  violin. 

One  of  the  most  practically  valuable  of  the  series  is  that  which 
bears  the  taking  title  of  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  sanitary  science  is  happily  blended  with 
much  common  sense.  The  chapter  on  Pure  Air  is  especially  to  be 
commended  to  those  persons,  all  too  numerous,  who  have  such  a 
superstitious  dread  of  “  draughts  ”  that  they  cheerfully  endure, 
and  compel  their  friends  to  endure,  an  atmosphere  laden  with  the 
most  loathsome  impurities  rather  than  admit  free  ventilation. 
The  work,  however,  betrays  some  signs  of  literary  carelessness, 
as,  for  example,  at  p.  119,  where  the  following  very  question¬ 
able  advice  is  given  : — “  Preserved  green  peas  have  sometimes 
been  found  to  owe  their  fine  fresh  colour  to  a  salt  of  copper, 
and  should  then  be  eaten  with  caution,  or  not  at  all.”  It  is  not 
very  obvious  how  “  caution  ”  can  preserve  a  person  who  deli¬ 
berately  eats  things  which  have  been  coloured  by  a  poisonous 
salt  of  copper.  Again,  we  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  opinion 
expressed  at  p.  36  in  the  chapter  on  Contagion.  Alluding  to 
scarlatina  and  other  infectious  fevers,  the  author  writes,  “  The 
general  absence  of  second  attacks  is  admirably  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  parasitic  fungus,  on  the  first  occasion, 
has  exhausted  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  some  peculiar  unknown 
organic  ingredient  in  our  systems  which  is  absolutely  requisite 
for  its  support,”  &c.  We  fail  to  admire  this  hypothesis,  because 
the  presumed  total  and  life-long  loss  of  this  “  unknown  organic 
ingredient”  is  absolutely  imperceptible;  “nobody  seems  one 
penny  the  worse  ” — and  we  are  logically  landed  in  the  absurdity 
that  we  are  endowed  with  some  “  organic  ingredient  ”  which  is 
wholly  superfluous,  unnecessary  to  our  well-being,  and  only 
supplied  to  afford  food  for  a  particular  sort  of  fever.  And  as 
one  sort  of  fever  does  not  afford  protection  against  others,  we 
must  conclude,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  our  bodies  con¬ 
tain  a  varied  assortment  of  organic  ingredients,  specially  devoted 
to  the  requirements  of  every  variety  of  contagious  disease,  and 
performing  no  other  function  in  our  system.  The  analogy  be¬ 
tween  our  bodies  and  a  cultivated  field  is  not  complete ;  and 
when  pathologists  speak  of  a  “  suitable  soil  ”  for  developing  a 
particular  disease,  they  use  the  term  not  literally,  but  as  a  con¬ 
venient  metaphor. 

The  Young  Wife's  Advice  Book  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound 
practical  information,  although  the  physiological  points  stated  at 
the  foot  of  p.  3  are  open  to  question.  As,  however,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  general  reader  to  comprehend  these 
points  from  any  such  epitome,  it  matters  very  little  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  work  is  in  no  way 
affected. 

The  Throat  and  the  VoLe  is  commendable  for  much  useful 
advice,  as  well  as  for  its  simple  descriptive  diagrams ;  but  the 
literary  style  is  again  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  author  of  Brain  Work,  and  Overwork  is  responsible  for  the 
following  (p.  19): — “A  dish  of  raw  oysters,  with  a  bumper  of 
claret,  or  a  glass  of  ale,  may  afford  the  often-needed  sustenance 
during  the  labour  of  a  protracted  speech,  or  of  an  exciting 

*  Long  Life  Series.  Edited  by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.  12  vols. 
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political  or  military  contest.”  The  benefit  of  the  sustenance  thus 
suggested  is  undeniable,  but  we  fear  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  say,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  crisis  of  an  engage¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  these  primers  is  that  entitled 
The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease.  The  chapter  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  is  much  too  full  of  technicalities  for  a  popular 
work,  and  is  at  the  same  time  far  behind  the  times  in  its  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  “  cannot  interlace,”  for  the  prickle  cells  unques¬ 
tionably  do  so  by  their  processes ;  and  it  is  equally  wrong  to  say 
that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  epidermis  is  removed  by  a  blister. 
As  a  well-known  fact,  the  basal  and  supra-basal  prickle  cells 
remain  intact,  the  granular  layer  is  broken  up  more  or  less,  and 
the  skin  of  the  blister  consists  of  only  the  horny  layer,  the  stratum 
lucidum,  and  some  of  the  granular  cells.  The  writer,  moreover, 
wholly  ignores  the  existence  of  these  well-defined  layers  of  the 
epidermis,  and  gives  only  the  crude  and  antiquated  division  into 
two  layers.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  views  of  Meissner,  Krause, 
or  Umia  upon  the  functions  of  the  sudoriparous  glands,  which 
place  them  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
older  views  which  are  stated  in  this  work  without  comment. 
The  ponderous  classification  at  p.  51  is  quite  out  of  place 
in  any  popular  work,  besides  being  open  to  very  serious  criti¬ 
cism  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  author  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  bacterial  character  of  Lepra  or  of 
Lupus,  or  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  state  at  p.  76  that 
the  former  is  “  not  at  all  contagious,”  or  at  p.  98  that  “  little  is 
known  as  to  the  causes  of  the  latter.”  We  confess  our  inability 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  advice  given  in  regard  to 
epithelioma  (a  form  of  cancer)  at  p.  96.  “  They  ” — i.e.  the  can¬ 

cerous  growths — “  should  never  be  tampered  with  ;  they  should 
not  be  touched  unless  they  are  cured.”  The  author  is  mistaken 
in  saying,  p.  114,  that  scabies  is  the  only  disease  of  the  skin  in 
which  animal  parasites  are  found  beneath  the  surface,  the  Filaria 
Medinensis  being  a  notable  exception,  not  to  mention  the  Filaria 
Sanguinis  Ilominis,  and,  one  might  almost  add,  the  Pulex  pene¬ 
trans  and  Leptus  Autumnalis.  Numerous  other  instances  of 
carelessness  might  be  cited,  and  the  work,  though  much  too 
pretentious  for  a  popular  primer,  would  require  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  altered  before  it  could  claim  a  place  in  modern  scientific 
teaching. 

Much  more  readable  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  Sleep,  and 
Hoiv  to  Obtain  It,  which  is  relieved  by  not  a  few  happy  anec¬ 
dotes  and  curious  notes  upon  dreams,  somnambulism,  and  appari¬ 
tions.  The  work  is  marked  by  sturdy  common  sense. 

Hearing ,  and  How  to  Keep  It,  is  also  a  satisfactory  work,  on 
the  whole,  the  diagrams  being  exceptionally  good. 

Health  in  Schools  and  Workshops  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and 
if  its  simple  advice  was  more  generally  carried  out,  there  would 
be  a  sensible  increase  alike  in  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the 
rising  generation.  On  the  whole,  we  have  found  more  in  this 
and  others  of  the  series  which  deal  with  matters  of  every-day 
life  and  preventive  hygiene  than  in  those  which  invade  the  domain 
of  medicine  proper.  For  instance,  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing  is  an 
excellent  shillingsworth,  and  we  can  heartily  commend  the  gene¬ 
ral  information  to  be  found  in  Sick  Nursing.  It  is  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  epitomize  and  popularize  the  most  complex  of 
all  the  sciences  that  these  primers  fail  to  satisfy. 


MUSIC  IN  NEW  YORK.'5 

MR.  KREHBIEL,  the  author  and  compiler  of  this  Revieiv  of 
the  last  New  York  Musical  Season,  is  an  enthusiast.  Thus, 
in  his  opening  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  operation  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Mannergesangverein  Arion,  he  indulges  his 
readers  in  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  Society’s 
new  club-house — elevator,  ventilating  fans,  “  chaste  and  elegant  ” 
appearance,  “  handsome  balconies,”  statues  of  “  Prince  Carnival 
and  two  female  figures  dancing,”  and  all.  Being  an  enthusiast, 
it  is  far  from  surprising  to  find  that  he  has  a  style,  even  as 
Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  had  a  leg.  As,  of  course,  he  is  a 
Wagnerite,  his  style  and  his  enthusiasm  have  free  play  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work,  which  might  (indeed)  have  gone  un¬ 
written  (one  is  inclined  to  surmise)  had  the  season  not  abounded 
in  the  Master’s  works.  His  second  chapter,  anyhow,  is  a  long 
analysis  of  the  Siegfried.  It  is  quite  readable,  for,  while  it  makes 
no  secret  of  the  author’s  opinion  that  not  a  little  of  that  magnum 
opus  is  mere  horseplay,  it  rises,  at  times,  to  real  heights  of  in¬ 
terpretation — as,  for  instance,  in  the  remark  that  “  the  public 
knows  what  to  expect  when  Wagner  devotes  all  the  resources  of 
his  genius  to  a  depiction  of  frenetic  love.”  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  a  habit  of  seriousness  which  deserts 
him  never,  and  is  now  and  then  the  cause  of  strange  results. 
“  As  a  work,”  he  writes,  “  laying  claim  to  an  honourable  de¬ 
signation,  it  is  defective  in  that  it  shines  almost  wholly  by 
reflected  light.”  The  conclusion  is  portentous ;  it  might  apply 
(one  thinks,  with  a  certain  awe)  to  a  well-meaning  imitation 
of  Wagner ;  one  is  relieved  to  find  that  what  it  does  apply  to 
is  a  well-intended  copy  of  The  Mikado.  In  this  same  note  we 
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are  told  of  a  particular  audience  that  “  their  resentment  was 
estopped” ;  and  of  a  certain  writer  that  he  “  works  over  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  products  with  more  freedom  and  ease  than”  a  certain 
musician  “does  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s.”  Both  phrases  are 
memorable  ;  but  “  Igsplain  this,  men  and  liangels  ”  occurs  quite 
naturally  to  the  Thackerayan  mind.  Another  pleasant  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  “  low  comedian  of  the  operatic  stage  ”  engaged 
in  the  art  of  “  injecting  comical  absurdities  into  all  plays  with 
music,  regardless  of  their  effect  upon  the  comedy.”  Elsewhere 
we  read  with  interest  of  a  quartette  that  is  “  not  burdened  with 
remplissage,  but  is  straightforward.”  It  is  impossible  not  to 
agree  with  our  critic  when  he  remarks  of  a  certain  sonata  that, 
“  like  other  compositions  of  the  serious-mind  Harvard  professor  ” 
— its  author — “  it  might  have  more  warmth  ” ;  and  impossible 
not  to  delight  in  him  when  he  concludes  that  the  real  secret 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  is,  perhaps, 
“  the  German  Madchen’s  sentimental  disposition  towards  the 
picturesque  toggery  and  chivalresque  bearing  of  the  hero.”  Even 
more  charming  is  the  incident  (recorded  by  Mr.  Krehbiel) 
of  “  finding  a  strawberry  mark  .  .  .  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  Pope’s  patent.”  In  justice  to  this  writer,  however,  it 
must  be  noted  that  his  English  is  always  equal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  it  by  his  imagination.  “  Some  elements  of  a 
musical  nature  must  be  direct  gifts,  or  they  can  never  be 
owned,”  is  the  kind  of  phrase  that  “  surprises  by  himself.”  Less 
profound  and  more  obvious  is  the  statement,  of  which  the  hero 
is  Josef  Hofmann,  that  “  when  the  last  London  season  reached 
its  height  the  Polish  prodigy  rode  on  the  crest  of  its  biggest 
wave.”  After  such  facts  as  this,  it  is  a  blow  to  find  our  author 
using  “  phenomenal  ”  in  the  sense  of  extraordinary.  lie  picks 
himself  up  again,  however,  in  the  remark  (which  is  made  in  per¬ 
fect  good  faith)  that  “Wagner’s  dramas  are  all  admirable  as 
plays  ”  ;  in  the  confession  that  in  comparison  with  certain  parts 
of  Euryanthe  “even  Lohengrin  might  be  accused  of  heavy-footed 
affectation  ”  ;  in  the  suggestion  that  “  Siegfried  is  a  prototype  of 
the  American  people  in  being  an  unspoiled  nature,”  who  “  looks 
at  the  world  through  glowing  eyes  that  have  not  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  false  and  meretricious.”  Thus  Mr.  Krehbiel,  obli¬ 
vious  alike  of  John  L.  Sullivan  and  the  New  York  daily  press,  of 
the  ingenious  fictions  of  Mr.  Howells  and  the  eloquent  “  religio¬ 
sity  ”  of  the  late  Henry  W ard  Beecher,  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Irish 
vote  and — but  the  list  of  his  obliviscences  is  really  too  long. 

His  list  of  novelties  for  1887-88,  it  should  be  added,  is  one 
calculated  to  move  the  Londoner  to  envy.  It  includes  in  opera 
the  Siegfried  and  the  Gotterdammerung  of  Richard  Wagner, 
Nessler’s  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  and  Weber’s  Euryanthe, 
Spontini’s  Ferdinand  Cortez  and  Y'erdi’s  Otello,  and  in  symphonic 
music  of  work  by  Rubinstein,  Lalo,  Tchaikowsky,  Massenet, 
Raff,  Schwarwenka,  Cowen,  Wagner,  Strauss,  Dvorak,  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  more.  Other  operas  played  were  I  Iaffivy’s 
Juive ;  the  Tristan  and  the  Lohengrin,  the  Meistersinger  and 
the  Tannhauser  and  the  Walkure  of  BeethoveiwEsehylus,  the 
Master,  even  Wagner;  with  Faust,  the  Prophhte,  and  Fidelio. 
The  most  successful  of  all  was  the  Gotterdammerung,  which  was 
played  seven  times  to  a  total  of  over  twenty  thousand  spectators 
and  to  the  tune  of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  least  in¬ 
teresting  appears  to  have  been  the  Fidelio,  which  was  played 
four  times  to  a  total  of  8,139  spectators  and  9,000  dollars  : — a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Siegfried  of  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  fine 
analogy  is  less  innocent  than  might  be  supposed. 


HENRY  II.* 

MRS.  GREEN  has  had  a  difficult  task  assigned  to  her,  and 
has,  on  the  whole,  performed  it  with  considerable  success. 
I11  writing  on  Henry  II.  she  had  to  enter  on  ground  which 
had  already  been  pretty  fully  occupied  by  Bishop  Stubbs  and 
Miss  Norgate.  What  could  she  say  that  had  not  been  said 
before  P  and  how  could  she  avoid  writing  a  book  that,  though  in 
truth  the  result  of  independent  study,  would  seem  little  better 
than  a  reproduction  under  another  form  of  what  others  had 
already  written  ?  'She  has  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions,  for  she  has  treated  Henry’s  work  as  an  English 
statesman  mainly  with  reference  to  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  people — a  side  of  her  subject  which  had  not 
been  illustrated  before  and  to  which  she  has  been  attracted  by 
the  most  sacred  associations ;  and  while  as  regards  other  parts  of 
her  work  she  has  wisely  taken  full  advantage  of  the  labours  of 
others,,  she  has  not  only  consulted  the  original  authorities 
for  herself,  hut  makes  it  evident  to  her  readers  that  she 
has  done  so,  partly  by  the  freshness  of  her  general  treatment, 
and  partly  by  the  skilful  and  felicitous  use  she  constantly 
makes  of  the  very  words  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  reign.  Her 
book  is  eminently  readable  ;  her  style,  though  not  wholly 
free  from  mannerisms — we  wish  that  she  were  not  so  forgetful 
of  sense  and  grammar  as  to  make  her  Normans  “  laugh  ”  their 
sarcastic  remarks — is  generally  pleasant,  and  she  describes  her 
characters  with  vigour  and  discernment.  While  her  treatment 
of  Henry’s  reign  is  probably  as  complete  as  her  space  would 
allow,  she  has  rightly  given  special  prominence  to  the  place  which 
the  King  holds  as  an  English  statesman.  Apart  from  the 
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mere  restoration  of  order  after  the  anarchy  of  Stephen’s  reign — 
a  matter  which,  as  she  rightly  points  out,  was  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty-^ke  country  stood  in  urgent  need  of  a 
reform  in  the  system  of  administration.  The  new  energy  that 
marked  the  period,  the  industrial  activity,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  the  eager  struggle  for  exclusive  privileges  that  prevailed  in 
all  quarters,  “  constituted  the  real  problem  of  government.” 

-'Methods  of  jurisdiction  and  administration  which  had  hitherto 
met  the  needs  of  society  “  began  to  break  down  under  the 
fulness  and  complexity  of  national  life.”  Two  striking  instances 
are  given  of  the  hardships  that  must  often  have  arisen  from 
the  defective  methods  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  decision  in  the  King’s  Court.  A  curious  pic¬ 
ture,  derived  from  Peter  of  Blois,  shows  how  the  restless 
and  vigorous  King  was,  during  the  comparatively  short  time 
he  spent  in  England,  ever  moving  from  place  to  place,  making 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  regulating  in  person  the  machinery  of  government.  The 
character  of  his  legal  and  administrative  reforms  is  clearly 
indicated,  and  the  chapter  on  the  “  Assize  of  Clarendon  ”  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  author’s  power  of  investing  a  some¬ 
what  dry  subject  with  life  and  interest.  We  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  did  not  indulge  so  freely  in  the  use  of  inverted 
commas,  especially  as  many  of  the  words  she  thus  distinguishes 
are  in  common  use  and  are  not  quoted  from  any  document.  Mrs. 

Green  dwells  with  much  force  on  the  dislike  with  which  Henry's 
reforms  were  regarded  by  almost  every  class  in  the  country  ;  for 
“in  declaring  war  upon  local  jurisdictions,  whether  of  clergy,  or 
nobles,  or  burghers,  or  independent  shire  courts,  he  was  defying 
all  the  traditions  and  convictions  of  his  age. ’y  Besides,  the  nobles 
saw  with  uneasiness  the  destruction  of  their  feudal  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  all  men,  down  to  the  poorest  peasant,  suffered  from 
the  rigour  with  which  the  judges  enforced  the  claims  of  the 
Crown.  Indeed,  as  is  well  remarked,  there  are  abundant  indica¬ 
tions  that  in  the  hands  of  over-zealous  judges  the  administration 
of  justice  was  often  made  grievous  to  the  poor ;  the  number  of  out¬ 
laws  increased,  and  crimes  of  violence  became  common.  The  King’s 
quarrel  with  Archbishop  Thomas  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
on  the  one  side  of  Henry’s  determination  to  allow  no  exemptions 
from  the  law  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Archbishop’s 
championship  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  We  cannot  agree  with 
the  remark  that  the  change  which  Thomas  made  in  his  manner 
of  life  after  his  election  to  Canterbury  was  intended  to  win  the 
moral  support  of  the  religious  party,”  and  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  “  his  keen  political  sagacity.”  This  makes  him  out  a 
hypocrite,  and  though  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  his  religion  was 
in  a  certain  sense  artificial,  we  cannot  see  any  trace  of  hypocrisy 
in  his  character.  With  the  King’s  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
the  quarrel  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  it  touched  the  obedience  of 
the  English  bishops  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  their  Primate.  This 
change  is  strongly  marked  by  Mrs.  Green ;  indeed  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  she  rather  exaggerates  it,  for  the  attitude  of  the 
bishops  as  a  body  scarcely  justifies  her  in  giving  the  chapter  in 
which  she  describes  the  King’s  proceedings  at  this  stage  the  title 
of  “The  Strife  with  the  Church.”  The  principle  for  which  Henry 
contended  was  a  just  one,  and  he  “  stood  far  before  his  age  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  clergy  under  a  law  that  was  not  their  own.” 

At  the  same  time  he  nearly  ruined  himself,  and  did  in  a  measure 
defeat  his  own  objects  by  his  violent  conduct.  That  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  he  did— and  the  measure  of  his  success,  as  it  is 
well  set  out  here,  was  not  small — is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  policy,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which  he 
pursued  it.  The  last  scenes  in  his  life — his  retreat  before  his 
enemy,  Philip  of  France,  and  his  rebellious  son  Richard,  when 
as  he  saw  the  city  of  Le  Mans  in  flames  he  cursed  God  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul ;  the  Conference  between  the  fever- 
stricken  King  and  his  enemies  at  Colombieres ;  and  the  agony 
with  which  he  heard  that  John,  his  best-loved  son,  had  turned 

traitor,  are  described  with  much  power.  ,'sFliave  got  thoroughly  interested  in  that,  then  the 

-While,  however,  we  find  many  things  to  praise  m  Mrs.  Greens'  Viilfal  ckracte°r  is  apt  t0  become  a  little  insipid. 

volume,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  that  it  contains  several  c  -  -  . — 

mistakes,  some  of  which  give  us  the  impression  that,  though  she 
has  certainly  gone  to  the  best  authorities,  her  acquaintance  with 
them  is  superficial,  and  has  been  hastily  gained.  Although 


Green  overstates  the  isolation  of  the  country  under  the  Norman 
kings.  “  A  foreign  legate,”  she  says,  “  had  scarcely  ever  landed 
on  its  shores”  (p.  22).  In  reality  England  had  received  six  lega- 
tine  visits  during  the  last  four  reigns.  In  the  account  of  Henry’s 
paternal  inheritance  (p.  10),  “  Lorraine”  is  an  obvious  slip  or 
misprint  for  Touraine ;  but  it  is  fairly  certain  from  what  Robert 
de  Monte  says  that  Henry  was  invested  with  his  mother’s  heri¬ 
tage  some  two  years  before  1 1 5 1 — the  date  given  here.  It  is  odd 
to  find  it  stated  (p.  48)  that  Robert  Pulleyn  taught  “  Latin  ” 
at  Oxford ;  for,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  account  of  his  lectures 
given  us  in  the  Oseney  Annals,  they  were  on  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  We  fail  to  recognize  a  tax  called  “  town-geld  ”  (p.  72) ; 
and  the  date,  1164,  assigned  to  Henry’s  first  charter  to  Bristol 
(p.  138)  is  clearly  impossible,  for  it  is  witnessed  by  Roger,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  who  died  in  1155.  A  decidedly  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  is  conveyed  by  the  remark  that  “  both  sides  ” — the 
King  and  the  Church — “  chose  the  same  man  to  fight  their 
battle”  (p.  78).  Whatever  Henry  may  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  bade  his  Chancellor  accept  the  Archbishopric,  the 
Church  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  enter  into  strife  with  the 
Crown.  “  Philip  de  Broc  ”  (p.  89)  is  a  misprint  for  Philip  de 
Broi,  the  canon  who  was  claimed  by  the  Archbishop’s  Court ; 
the  slip  is  unfortunate,  for  the  family  of  Broc  afterwards  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  persecution  of  Thomas.  The  discovery 
that  there  are  “  entries  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  pardons  issued  ’  by 
Thomas  as  Chancellor,  “  the  first  instance  of  such  a  right  ever 
used  by  any  save  king  or  queen”  (p.  80)  is  very  funny.  Mrs. 
Green  refers  more  than  once  to  the  Pipe  Rolls,  but  no  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  them  can,  we  think,  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  meaning  of  perdonum  as  there  used.  Besides  if,  as 
we  are  bound  to  suppose,  she  has  read  the  articles  of  the  Inquest 
of  Sheriffs,  what  does  she  make  of  “  si  quid  [forestarii]  perdona- 
verint  de  rectis  regis”  in  art.  vii.  ?  Lastly,  in  spite  of  the  general 
correctness  of  her  remarks  on  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  she  must 
surely  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  document  itself;  for 
she  tells  us  that  it  provided  that  “  heretics  were  to  be  treated  as 
outlaws,”  adding,  “  the  over-anxious  legislators  seem  only  to  have 
had  in  view  a  little  band  of  German  teachers  ”  (p.  1 1 8).  The 
Assize,  however,  contains  no  general  decree  on  the  subject  of 
heresy  ;  the  section  to  which  she  refers  is  simply  concerned  with 
the  special  case  of  the  German  heretics,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
any  “  seem  ”  in  the  matter,  as  a  glance  at  the  Assize  will  show 
plainly  enough.  These  slips  and  misconceptions,  most  of  them 
of  little  or  no  importance  as  regards  the  view  taken  of  Henry’s 
life  and  work,  to  some  extent  impair  the  value  of  Mrs.  Green’s 
book ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  as  a  whole  very  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  reading. 


William  of  Newburgh  tells  us  that  the  nobles  coined  money  in 
Stephen’s  time,  this  statement  should  not  have  led  her  to  reckon 
the  “  right  ”  of  coinage  among  the  things  that  increased  the  power 
of  the  feudal  lords  (p.  4),  especially  as  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
she  is  speaking  exclusively  of  the  period  of  anarchy.  The  asser¬ 
tion  (p.  5)  that  the  “  homage  of  the  English  people”  to  Matilda 
in  the  winter  of  1126-7  was  rendered  unwillingly  is  open  to 
objection.  We  do  not  know  what  authority  there  is  for  the  act 
of  homage  ;  and  the  oath  to  be  loyal  to  the  Empress  and  to  main¬ 
tain  her  right  of  succession  was  taken,  not  by  the  “  people,”  but 
by  the  magnates  and  prelates.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  swore  unwillingly,  other  than  the  argument 
which  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  puts  in  the  mouths 
of  Stephen’s  party  when  it  was  proposed  to  crown  him  King, 
and  even  their  objection  seems  to  refer  especially  to  the  oath 
taken  in  1131,  after  the  Empress’s  marriage  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  which  materially  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  wildest  exaggeration  to  speak  (p.  12)  either 
of  the  retreat  of  Stephen’s  forces  from  Malmesbury  or  of  the 
military  parade  at  Wallingford  as  a  “  great  fight.”  In  pointing 
out,  with  much  justice,  how  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  brought 
England  into  increased  communication  with  the  Continent,  Mrs. 


FOLK-TALES  OF  KASHMIR.* 

MR.  KNOWLES,  a  missionary  to  the  Kashmiris,  has  collected 
and  edited  a  collection  of  popular  tales  which  is  remarkable 
even  among  the  numerous  collections  of  late  years.  IBs  stories 
not  only  interest  the  student,  but  in  many  cases  will  be  very 
welcome  to  children.  Unluckily  the  book  is  a  bulky  book — we 
mean  unluckily  as  far  as  children  are  concerned — being  one  of 
Messrs.  Triibner’s  Oriental  Series.  Perhaps  Mr.  Knowles  would 
be  doing  a  wise  thing  if  he  put  forth  a  selection  of  the  best  of  his 
little  romances  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  reading  population  of 
the  nursery.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  do  with  the  book  rather  as 
a  document  in  the  study  of  folklore  than  as  an  assortment  of 
amusing  legends.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  Kashmiri 
taste  in  stories  is  rather  extravagant,  and  sometimes  incoherent. 
The  narrators  abuse  the  privilege  of  interweaving  story  with 
story.  At  any  moment  one  may  have  to  desert  the  fortunes  of 
the  original  Brahman,  or  Parrot,  or  Thief,  or  Princess  to  listen 
to  an  apologue  by  a  lion,  or  a  serpent,  or  a  barber.  When  we 

tale  about  the 
In  fact,  there 

is  occasionally  an  artistic  prodigality  in  the  Kashmiri  genius. 
They  give  one  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  or  too  much  for  a 
mature  taste.  Where  is  the  use  of  killing  the  Prince,  or  the 
Beggar,  or  the  Parrot,  when  everybody  knows  that  the  first  tiger, 
or  washerwoman,  or  goldsmith  who  comes  by  will  probably  bring 
the  defunct  back  to  life  again?  Occasionally  a  good  prince 
should  be  allowed  to  die,  out  and  out,  or  a  Rakshasa  (cannibal 
with  supernatural  accomplishments)  to  escape  unpunished.  The 
excitement  would  be  better  kept  up,  but  so  does  not  think 
the  Kashmiri,  and  he  tells  tales  to  suit  his  own  village  audience, 
and  not  to  suit  reviewers. 

Mr.  Knowles  began  collecting  tales  for  the  purpose,  first  of 
learning  the  language  colloquially,  and  next,  to  learn  something 
of  “  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  people.”  It  has  been  asserted 
somewhere  that  folk-tales  tell  us  nothing  of  national  peculiarities 
because  all  nations  have  the  same  folk-tales.  This  is  absurd,  for, 
granting  the  community  of  plot  and  situation,  the  diversity  of 
manners,  customs,  and  ideas  necessarily  presents  itself  as  the 
story  passes  from  lip  to  lip  in  each  region.  The  Kashmiri  stories 
are  full  of  national  peculiarities,  for  example — polygamy,  the 
ardent  religious  desire  for  male  offspring,  the  various  rites  and 
ablutions  of  various  castes,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  certain 
classes  are  regarded  (goldsmiths  have  a  bad  reputation),  the 
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magical  accomplishments  of  holy  men  or  jogis,  and  so  forth,  are 
all  illustrated  here.  In  the  same  way  the  Zulu  stories,  with 
incidents  and  plots  essentially  similar,  contain  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  rites  and  customs  peculiarly  Zulu.  But,  though  Mr. 
Knowles  must  have  learned  much  about  Kashmiri  ways  while 
listening  to  these  legends,  we  may  doubt  whether,  as  he  thinks, 
“many  of  the  tales  are  probably  purely  Kashmiri  in  origin.” 
At  least  it  would  he  hard  or  impossible  to  note  any  which  have 
not  their  analogies  among  most  races,  while  nothing  makes  it 
more  probable  that  they  were  first  evolved  in  Kashmir  than 
in  Africa  or  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  scarcely  be 
more  safe  to  say  that  this  or  that  tale  has  been  imported  into 
Kashmir  from  outside.  The  Kashmir  Cinderella,  which  is  very 
incomplete,  may  look  like  an  importation,  but  then  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  may  be  due  to  lack  of  memory  in  the  narrator.  Mr. 
Knowles  himself  in  his  introduction  does  not  pretend  to  solve 
these  problems.  lie  is  well  aware  that  both  by  way  of  tradition 
and  of  written  literature  (Mr.  Groome  might  add  by  aid  of  Gipsy 
hordes)  Eastern  tales  came  westward.  But  he  is  equally  well 
aware  that  Western  tales,  or  forms  of  the  tales,  may  have  moved 
eastwards.  As  to  the  Solar  hypothesis,  Mr.  Knowles  is  not  led 
astray  by  the  Arrnida  of  the  Dawn.  He  seems  to  agree  with 
Captain  Temple  that  Rajah  Rasalu  was  not  the  Sun,  but  “  a 
popular  leader  on  whose  name  has  been  hung  as  a  convenient  peg 
most  of  the  floating  folklore  of  the  Punjaub.”  Mr.  Knowles 
takes  no  side.  He  is  content  to  collect,  and  to  illustrate  the 
stories  by  brief  but  capital  notes,  in  which  he  points  out  analogous 
forms  of  the  Marchen  in  India  and  other  countries.  Ilis  in¬ 
formants  were  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  Governors,  Pandits, 
physicians,  barbers,  labourers,  old  men,  and  little  boys.  He 
usually  gives  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  narrator.  In  short, 
we  may  call  this  not  only  an  amusing,  but  a  scientific,  col¬ 
lection. 

The  majority  of  the  Kashmir  tales  are  different  arrangements 
of  certain  well-known  stock  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the  Grateful 
Beasts  ;  the  talking  trees  or  animals  which  reveal  secrets — usually 
of  their  own  magical  qualities ;  the  metamorphosed  Prince ;  the 
hero  or  heroine  slain  and  restored  to  life  ;  the  Rakshasa,  or  Ogre, 
who  smells  out  human  beings  within  his  halls ;  the  separable  life, 
which  is  kept  in  a  fruit,  or  stone,  or  animal ;  the  sending  of  the 
hero  on  perilous  and  impossible  adventures — for  example,  to  bring 
a  tiger’s  milk,  as  in  Zululand  he  brings  the  Ever  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Ingogo  ;  the  birth  of  “  wonder-children  ”  by  virtue  of  super¬ 
natural  aid  or  magical  ceremonies,  and  so  forth.  Give  a  narrator 
these  ideas,  which  are  common  to  the  popular  imagination  in 
almost  all  countries,  and  he  will  tell  any  number  of  different 
stories.  The  elements  are  few  and  well  known,  the  combinations 
are  infinite.  To  all  his  incidents  the  narrator  naturally  and  inevitably 
gives  a  dash  of  local  colour,  For  example,  in  the  first  tale,  the 
“  Seven-Legged  Beast,”  we  certainly  meet  an  animal  new  to  us  in  the 
fauna  of  faery.  We  remember  no  other  story  opening  exactly  Eke 
this : — A  Rajah  is  reviewing  his  troops  when  a  seven-legged  beast 
comes  on  the  scene  ;  he  pursues  it,  it  changes  to  a  jinn,  and  eats 
him.  The  same  adventure  occurs  to  his  son,  who,  by  help  of  an 
angel,  kills  the  jinn,  and  throws  its  head  into  a  room  which  he 
forbids  his  mother  to  enter.  But  the  mother,  as  usual,  does  enter 
the  room,  when  the  voice  of  the  jinn  bids  her  distrust  her  son, 
and  send  him  to  fetch  tiger’s  milk.  The  son  makes  friends  with 
a  tigress,  who  magically  befriends  him,  appearing  whenever  he 
shows  a  tuft  of  her  fur  to  the  sun  (to  the  fire  in  other  stories). 
The  tiger  cubs  win  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  of 
a  Castle  Perilous  ;  he  returns,  convinces  his  mother  that  the  jinn 
was  a  scoundrel,  and  all  ends  happily.  Here  the  grateful  beasts, 
the  tasks,  the  princess,  the  forbidden  chamber,  are  all  stock  in¬ 
cidents  ;  but  the  review  could  only  have  occurred  in  a  fairly 
civilized  country ;  the  angel  is  Islamite  ;  and  as  to  the  seven¬ 
legged  beast,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  origin  or  his  interest 
in  military  spectacles.  Could  he  have  been  originally  sent  to 
punish  the  pride  of  a  Rajah,  who  wished,  Eke  David,  to  know 
exactly  how  he  stood  as  regards  military  force  ? 

We  have  mentioned  the  Kashmiri  form  of  Cinderella  as  a 
possible  importation.  Only  readers  who  know  Cinderella — not  in 
Perrault  merely,  but  in  the  far  wilder  popular  versions  of  Greece, 
Finland,  and  Scotland — -will  see  much  resemblance  between 
Cinderella  and  “The  Wicked  Stepmother.”  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  the  countries  we  have  named  the  mother  of  Cinderella  is 
either  a  sheep  (Finland,  Scotland),  a  cow  (France,  Servia,  Santal), 
a  calf  (Lowland  Scotch),  or,  if  she  is  none  of  these  beasts,  her 
role  and  that  of  Perrault’s  fairy  godmother  is  taken  by  one  of 
those  beasts.  Among  the  Kaffirs  the  protector  of  the  hero  (a  boy, 
not  a  girl,  takes  the  part)  is  a  hull. 

In  the  Kashmiri  version  the  begnming  is  as  mysterious  as  in 
the  Servian.  There  three  girls  are  told  that  their  mother  will 
become  a  cow  if  one  of  them  drops  her  spindle  down  a  cleft  in 
the  ground.  Why  this  is  so  nobody  knows.  In  Kashmiri  the 
Brahman  tells  his  wife  that  she  must  not  eat  anything  except  in 
his  company,  or  she  will  become  a  she-goat.  No  reason  whatever 
is  assigned  for  this  taboo.  The  woman  infringes  it,  and  becomes 
a  she-goat.  Iler  husband  takes  a  new  wife,  who  ill-treats  the 
children ;  but  they  obtain  food  by  striking  the  maternal  she- 
goat’s  horns,  when  food  falls  from  them.  This  is  very  Eke  the 
Kaffir  ox  which  supplies  the  hoy  he  patronizes  with  food  out  of 
his  horn.  The  new  wife  of  the  Brahman  learns  from  her  own 
ugly  one-eyed  daughter  that  the  goat  feeds  the  children  of  the 
first  wife,  and  she  has  the  goat  killed.  The  poor  goat,  knowing 
her  fate,  bids  the  children  bury  her  bones  in  a  secret  place,  and 


from  the  hones  they  will  receive  food.  This  occurs  also  in  Scotch 
and  Finnish  ;  in  the  latter  the  wicked  woman  has  changed  the 
first  wife  into  a  sheep.  One  of  the  goat’s  daughters  loses  her 
nose-ring  (how  characteristic  the  touch  which  makes  it  a  nose¬ 
ring  !)  ;  a  fish  swallows  it ;  the  fish  is  cooked  for  the  king’s  dinner  ; 
the  king  advertises  the  discovery,  the  girl  comes  to  claim  it,  and 
the  king  marries  her.  If  the  step-sister  claimed  the  ring,  and  if 
the  king  punished  her  and  her  mother,  the  narrator  does  not 
mention  these  usual  features  in  the  legend. 

Dow  did  the  Kashmirians  get  this  mutilated  form  of  the 
Cinderella  Marchen  ?  We  cannot  say,  but  it  can  hardly  have 
come,  as  Mr.  Knowles  hints  that  stories  may  have  come,  through 
“  European  officials,  missionaries,  and  others.”  They,  if  they 
told  Cinderella’s  tale  at  all,  would  almost  certainly  have  told  it 
in  the  familiar  form — the  form  it  took  in  the  hands  of  TerrauR. 
At  least,  if  educated  Europeans  diffused  the  Marchen,  the  odds 
are  very  long  that  they  told  it  in  the  Eterary  form,  not  in  the 
form  where  a  beast  does  the  miracles,  the  form  common  to 
Santals,  Kaffirs,  Finns,  Scotch,  and  Servians.  So  much  will  be 
admitted,  we  think,  and  it  seems  likely  that  stories,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  much  more  frequently  transmitted  through  oral 
tradition  and  in  the  popular  form  than  in  Eterary  versions,  even 
where  these  are  so  well  known  as  Charles  Perrault’s  book.. 
Probably  few  will  argue  that  the  incident  of  the  woman  desired 
by  the  King  because  a  lock  of  her  hair  floated  down  the  stream 
to  him  reached  the  Kashmiris  through  M.  Maspero’s  translation 
of  the  very  ancient  Egyptian  Marchen  of  the  Two  Brothers. 
“  The  Charmed  Ring  ”  is  the  Kashmiri  tale  where  this  incident 
occurs.  Again,  if  “  The  Master  Thief  ”  set  forth  from  Egypt, 
in  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  it  certainly  was  oddly  altered 
before  it  became  Mr.  Knowles's  “  Shabrang,  Prince  and  Thief.” 
Mr.  Knowles  remarks,  “  The  tale  probably  came  from  Herodotus  ”  ; 
but,  though  Herodotus  published  the  story,  one  much  questions 
■whether  it  may  not  have  been  known  even  before  his  date  in  the 
country  now  called  Kashmir.  About  these  matters  we  can  only 
guess,  as  a  rule  ;  but  certainly  the  evidence  looks  as  if  literature 
had  borrowed  much  more  from  tradition  than  tradition  from 
literature.  Or  can  “  The  Day  Thief  and  the  Night  Thief  ”  have 
been  borrowed  from  our  Box  and  Cox  ?  A  more  odd  and  essen- 
tiaUy  immoral  story  has  rarely  been  invented  ;  but  probably 
European  readers  will  be  sorry  for  the  wife  of  the  Day  Thief  and 
the  Night  Thief. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  ROMAN  honnete  that  is  not  mawkish  or  trivial  is  so  rare  a 
thing  that  it  deserves  the  place  of  honour,  even  if  it  were  not 
so  good  a  book  as  Une  tache  d’encre  (i)  is.  With  something  of 
Topffer,  and  something  more  of  Sandeau,  M.  Bazin  has  plenty  of 
his  own.  The  adventures  of  his  hero  (who  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  his  beloved  in  the  not  wholly  promising  way  of  dropping  a 
huge  splash  of  ink  on  the  folio  which  her  father,  a  formidable 
Dryasdust  of  the  Institute,  is  reading  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale)  are  not  at  all  exciting,  but  they  are  sufficiently  varied. 
The  charm  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  truth  of  its  touches 
of  ordinary  character  and  in  the  style,  quaint  without  affectation 
and  lively  without  spasmodic  funniness,  in  which  it  is  told.  It 
is  the  best  book  of  anything  Eke  its  kind  since  Le  crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard. 

Very  different,  and  in  a  style  which  is  far  from  being  so  healthy, 
is  M.  Charles  Epheyre’s  Une  conscience  d'homme  (2),  but  it  also 
is  a  book  of  uncommon  merit.  The  everlasting  theme  of  French 
novels  is  varied  thus.  The  husband  and  T autre  are  “comrades 
of  college,”  as  M.  de  Florae  remarks,  since  whose  time  a  curious 
point  of  honour  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  France.  They  add 
there  to  that  commandment  which  they  chiefly  honour  in  the 
breach,  “  with  the  wife  of  thy  comrade  of  college,  at  least  unless 
thou  art  very  much  tempted.”  The  hero  of  Une  conscience 
d'homme  was  very  much  tempted,  and  was  always  extremely 
unhappy  in  his  mind;  for  he  was  a  “severe  magistrate  the 
serious  heroes  of  French  novels  nearly  always  belong  to  the  Bar 
when  they  are  not  civil  engineers.  His  fall  and  his  punishment 
are  related  with  remarkable  truth  to  nature,  and  in  a  style  quite 
different  from  that  of  naturalism.  True,  the  reversion  is  rather  to 
Feydeau  than  to  any  of  the  greater  masters ;  but  the  author  of 
Sylvie  was  a  much  better  novelist  (save  in  his  last  days)  than 
it  is  the  fashion  to  think  now,  and  at  any  rate  a  reversion  to 
him  is  a  step  out  of  the  mud  of  Zola.  Something  the  same  may 
be  said  of  M.  Marcel  l’Heureux  (3),  though  the  splashes  of  the 
mud  are  rather  too  thick  on  him  still.  The  second  and  shorter 
story  in  his  book  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  usual  work 
of  the  order ;  and  even  La  possession  itself  is  smirched  a  little. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  powerful  and  original  story,  though 
somewhat  too  much  concentrated  on  one  painful  and  monotonous 
situation.  Iienriette  Fromental,  wife  of  a  novelist  of  genius,  in 
a  moment  of,  as  it  happens,  unfounded  jealousy,'  insists  oil  eloping, 
rather  than  is  tempted  to  elope,  with  another  man.  But  she  has 
no  sooner  done  this  than  she  repents  frantically ;  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  cavalier,  unrewarded  in  any  way  for  his  devotion,  has  for 
months  to  nurse  and  tend  her.  Ilow  the  situation  turns  to  even 
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more  tragic  phases  than  this  the  reader  may  find  out.  M.  l’Heureux 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  drawing  with  truth  that 
enormous  egotism  of  womankind,  shown  often  in  their  very 
affection  and  apparent  self-sacrifice,  which  balances,  if  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  enormous  inconstancy  of  man. 

The  central  situation  of  Claire  de  Brimeu  (4)  is  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  one,  without  even  the  merit  of  originality,  and 
leading  to  no  definite  or  artistic  conclusion.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bright  and  pleasant  writing 
which  makes  its  catastrophe  all  the  more  out  of  place. 

For  M.  E.  Delpit’s  book  ( 5)  we  acknowledge  with  due  contrition 
that  we  have  not  exactly  been  able  to  read  it,  so  that  we  cannot 
judge  it  except  in  so  far  as  the  admission  is  a  judgment.  In  the  old 
days  of  theses  one  De  illegibilitate  librorum  would  have  been  good 
to  write,  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  forms  and  causes  of 
the  phenomenon  would  have  been  quite  interesting ;  but  this  is 
an  age  patient  only  of  its  own  kinds  of  tedium. 

Certainly  it  is  no  wonder  that  military  service  should  be 
getting  less  and  less  popular  in  France,  if  only  in  consequence  of 
the  gloom  and  grime  of  the  military  novel.  In  Le  caporal 
Grandrigny  (6)  a  volunteer  of  excellent  dispositions,  who  has 
joined  the  “  marsouins,”  or  marines,  first  drinks  himself  nearly 
mad  and  dead  in  Tonquin,  and  then  is  enticed  into  malversation 
by  an  extravagant  mistress,  embezzles  the  money  entrusted  to 
him  as  vaguemestre,  is  discovered,  and  blows  his  brains  out. 

M.  Artaut’s  (7)  theory  of  anti-naturalism  in  his  preface  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  his  practice  of  it  in  his  text  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  so 
warmly.  The  scene  of  two  guilty  lovers  poisoning  themselves  in 
a  comfortably  stuffed  coffin  is  ingeniously  conceived,  but  needs 
means  of  execution  superior  to  M.  Artaut’s,  and  his  dialogue 
throughout  is  deplorably  copybookish  and  unreal. 

Of  the  last  three  books  (8,  9,  10)  on  our  list  the  middle  one  is  a 
romance  of  the  He  volution  time  which  M.Ch.d’IIbricault  knows  so 
well,  and  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  writing  about.  It  deals  partly 
with  the  St.  Domingo  revolt,  and  is,  like  all  its  author’s  work, 
worth  reading.  The  first  and  third,  though  both,  and  especially 
the  last,  well-written  books  in  their  way,  are  spoilt  for  English 
taste  by  a  sentimentality  which  is  not  our  sentimentality.  The 
yoimg  girl  who  marries  an  old  man  in  the  one  case  and  the  faith¬ 
less  and  repentant  wife  in  the  other  fail,  as  represented  here,  to 
move  the  compassion  of  the  brutal  Briton.  Ilis  “verdict  is 
*  Served  ’em  right  ’  ”  in  both  cases. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TN  the  brief  note  of  preface  to  his  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo 
~~  Emerson  (Walter  Scott)  Dr.  Garnett  expresses  the  peculiar 
hardship  of  his  position  with  the  point  and  brevity  that  are  the 
spirit  of  epigram.  “  Emerson,”  he  observes,  “has  dealt  severely 
with  his  biographers.”  There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  this 
whimsical  statement.  The  “injured  biographer ”  is  forced  to 
complain  that,  while  Emerson  foresaw  that  his  life  must  be 
written,  he  yet  “  thought  fit  to  lead  a  life  devoid  of  incident,  of 
nearly  untroubled  happiness,  and  of  absolute  conformity  to  ’the 
moral  law.”  Ilis  correspondence,  as  Dr.  Garnett  points  out,  is 
seldom  very  interesting,  and  his  diary  is  out  of  reach.  The 
iramework  of  facts  and  incidents  in  his  life  was  of  the  slenderest 
description,  as  is  only  too  apparent  in  the  biography  of  his  literary 
executor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cabot.  In  the  circumstances  Dr.  Garnett 
depends  largely  upon  a  sympathetic  study  of  Emerson’s  writings 
for  the  truth  of  his  portraiture,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  in 
setting  forth  the  full  extent,  as  in  estimating  the  value,  of  the 
revelation  afforded  by  the  works  of  the  philosopher.  His 
biographical  method  is,  indeed,  excellent,  and  will  be  found 
fruitful  in  suggestion  even  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Emersonian  literature.  As  to  the  larger  section  of  the  public 
to  whom  the  series  of  “  Great  Writers  ”  is  addressed,  no  record 
of  Emerson  s  life  and  work  could  be  more  desirable,  both  in 
breadth  of  treatment  and  lucidity  of  style,  than  Dr.  Garnett’s. 

The  Kinship  of  Man,  by  Henry  Kendall  (Ivegan  Paul,  Trench, 
A  Co.),  is  an  argument  from  pedigrees  ”  to  prove  that  all  men 
are  akin  in  a  sense  not  accepted  by  genealogists.  The  author  of 
this  ingenious  book  attacks  the  ordinary  system  of  compilino- 
pedigrees.  I  his  is  styled  “conventional  genealogy,”  and  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  “  natural  genealogy.”  By  the  former  method  only 
two  names  are  given  m  each  generation— namely,  those  of  father 
and  mother  in  direct  line  of  descent— while  by  the  latter  method 
ot  computation  both  parents  of  each  individual  in  the  successive 
generations  are  given.  Thus,  from  the  example  cited  by  Mr 
Kendall,  it  appears  that  by  the  first  method  a  man’s  ancestors 
number  eight  to  the  fourth  generation,  but  by  the  more  generous 
or  natural  method  they  are  thirty.  The  making  of  pedigrees 
on  this  basis  of  calculation  would  be  impossible.  But,  if  gene¬ 
alogy  were  nothing  but  the  computation  of  ancestry,  Mr.  Kendall 
nas  certainly  showed  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  commonly 
pursued,  hew  genealogists,  however,  would  admit  that  their 

(4)  Claire  de  Brimeu.  Par  Louis  Ldtang.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy 
(s)  La  vengeance  de  Pierre.  Par  E.  Delpit.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Le  caporal  Grandrigny.  Par  P.  Guiraud.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Sceur  Anne.  Par  A.  Artaut.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Une  vie  brisee.  Par  Claude  Yento.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(9)  La  fiancee  de  la  Fontenelle.  Par  C.  d’He'ricault.  Paris  •  Perrin 

(10)  Apr  is.  Par  Jouan-RoUand.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy 


labours  should  be  restricted  to  the  interesting  problems,  such  as 
the  multiplication  of  ancestors,  discussed  by  Mr.  Kendall.  The 
work  oi  the  genealogist  has  an  historical  basis.  lie  has  to 
name  ancestors,  not  number  them,  and  to  deal  with  documentary 
evidence. 

Memories  of  Half  a  Century,  by  “  Owen  Square  ”  (John 
Bumpus),  is  a  chatty,  discursive  volume  of  notes  and  recol¬ 
lections  in  verse  and  prose,  a  miscellany  of  anecdotes  and  remin¬ 
iscences,  extremely  fragmentary  in  form,  and  distinguished  by  an 
odd  and  prodigal  promiscuity.  Colonel  Owen’s  book  is  good  to  dip 
into,  for  it  is  sure  to  yield  an  entertaining  story  or  to  please  by 
its  ingenuous  style ;  and,  if  the  stories  are  not  always  new,  the 
manner  of  telling  is  refreshingly  frank.  The  recollections  refer 
to  life  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  experiences  in  the  Antipodes, 
together  with  sporting  memoranda  and  notes  on  “  local  characters  ” 
in  Pembrokeshire  and  Monmouthshire.  How  the  author  came  to 
be  dubbed  “  Owen  Square  ”  is  thus  told : — 

To  Rugby  now  !  I,  a  light,  lathy  lad, 

Put  on  at  once  by  Hughes  to  fight !  Too  bad. 

They,  from  my  fighting,  called  me  “  Owen  Square,” 

I  hope  through  life  I  always  have  been  there. 

Tom  chose  me  for  his  fag — he  had  no  more. 

I  cleaned  his  candlesticks  and  sanded  the  ground  floor; 

\\  ork,  I  confess,  that  from  my  heart  I  hated, 

But,  to  his  praise,  he  bullied  not  nor  baited. 

Of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  whose  house  he  was,  warm  admiration  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  prose  that  is  quite  as  unaffected.  Less  pleasing 
is  the  tribute  paid  to  the  gratitude  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
was  accommodated  by  the  author’s  grandfather,  Sir  John  Owen, 
with  a  pocket  borough,  and  made  an  uncourteous  return  for  the 
benefit  years  after.  “  Owen  Square’s  ”  life  at  Oxford  is  vividly 
sketched,  and,  like  much  else  in  the  book,  will  raise  other 
memories  in  certain  readers.  Altogether,  this  cheerful  book  is 
not  free  from  the  ghost-raising  element  frequent  in  reminiscences. 

Any  attempt  to  interest  Londoners  in  the  antiquities  of  their 
city  deserves  commendation.  If  they  will  not  go  to  Stow  and 
the  chroniclers,  there  is  no  reason  why  Stow  may  not  be  brought 
to  them.  To  the  average  Londoner  the  mention  of  Bridewell 
suggests  nothing  but  a  prison,  or  house  of  correction.  Few 
persons,  probably,  are  familiar  with  the  curious  history  denoted 
by  the  words,  “  Palace,  Hospital,  Prison,  and  School,”  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Alfred  James  Copeland’s 
historical  sketch,  Bridewell  Boyal  Hospital ,  Past  and  Pre - 
sent  (A)  ells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  This  little  monograph 
possesses  many  aspects  of  interest.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  a 
charitable  institution  that  has  known  many  transitions  and  is 
still  flourishing  among  us.  The  old  cuts,  illustrative  of  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  palace,  are  a  real  aid  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Copeland’s  industry  in  amassing  his  material  is  not  less 
admirable  than  his  clear  and  readable  presentment  of  it. 

Mr.  AV.  E,  Tegetmeier  has  written  a  timely  pamphlet  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  “  new  game  bird ’’—Pass’s  Sand  Grouse 
(Horace  Cox)— whose  migration  this  year  from  Central  Asia  to 
Great  Britain  has  greatly  stirred  naturalists.  The  first  “  Tartar 
invasion,  as  Professor  Newton  calls  it,  occurred  in  1863;  that 
recorded  this  year  appears  to  have  been  even  more  numerous. 
Every  lover  of  birds  will  be  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  plea 
for  the  protection  of  the  sand  grouse,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  argument  will  not  be  ineffectual  with  landowners  and 
sportsmen.  “  If  not  persecuted,”  he  says,  “  the  birds  would 
breed  freely  m  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,”  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  young  birds  bred  in  this  countrv  would  remain. 

/Ture  Io  V‘  fll0.mas  Parkinson’s  Yorkshire  Legends  and  Traditions 
(Elliot  Stock)  is  a  representative  collection  of  legendary  lore 
in  verse  and  prose  compiled  from  many  sources.  A  useful  feature 
of  the  olume  is  a  classification  of  the  various  legends  under  dis- 
tinctive  headings.  The  tourist  in  Yorkshire  will  thus  find  the 
book  a  good  storehouse  of  information  and  serviceable  for  refer- 
ence. 

In  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brower  Peacock’s 
Poems  of  the  Plains  and  Songs  of  the  Solitudes  (Putnam’s  Sons)  we 
find  among  the  critical  verdicts  of  the  press  of  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  and  Topeka  the  original  criticism  reproduced  from  the 
Saturday  Review.  If  this  does  not  preclude  further  criticism,  the 
biographical  preface  of  Professor  Thomas  Danleigh  SupHe  might 
well  be  said  to  make  further  comment  superfluous.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  at  least,  the  poet’s  biography  claims  attention.  Ilis  “  father’s 
father  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  among  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  that  connexion  he  numbers  a  Lord  and  Lady  Peacock  ” 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  poet  of  Topeka  is  also  related, 
though  distantly,  to  that  excellent  poet  and  scholar  Thomas 
Love  I  eacock.  Professor  Suplue’s  derivation  of  the  family  name 
is  especially  interesting,  and,  it  may  be  said,  authoritative,  as  the 
Professor  is  a  philologist.  The  name  “  originated  long  ago  from 
the  Pea  Mountains  ’  in  Scotland,  where  peacocks  were  formerly 
lound  in  large  numbers.”  " 

With  other  articles  of  interest  in  the  new  volume  of  The 
Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock)  are  a  number  of  illustrated  historical 
papers  on  “Finger  Rings,”  written  by  the  late  Mr.  II  M 
Westropp. 

Among  translations  of  foreign  fiction  we  have  Signor  I.,  from 
the  Italian  of  Salvatore  Farina,  by  the  Baroness  Langenau 
(Aiexander  Gardner);  Will  (Vizetelly  &  Co.),  a  version  of 
M.  Ohnet  s  Volonte  ;  and  The  Half-Sister's  Secret,  being  Le 
Secret  de  la  Cadichonne  of  Boisgobey,  translated  by  Henry 
Llewellyn  A\  illiams  (Routledge  &  Sons).  The  first  of  these  is 
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a  refreshing  exception  to  the  general  run  of  translated  novels 
and  tales.  Signor  I.  is  an  acceptable  version  of  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  touching  story,  full  of  power  and  subtlety  and  a 
notable  individuality  of  humour. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  edition  of  The  Standard  of  T  alue. 
by  William  Leighton  Jordan  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  Church  and ■ 
State  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Philip  Scliaff,  being  No.  4  ot 
Vol.  II.  of  the  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
(Putnam’s  Sons);  Next-of-Kin  Marriages  in  Old  Iran,  by  Darab 
Dastur  Peshotan  Sunjana,  B.A.  (Triibner  &  Co.)  ;  A  Miscellany , 
the  final  volume  of  “  Morley’s  Universal  Library”  ( Routledge 
&  Sons)  ;  St.  Paul  at  Lystra  (Hatchards)  ;  Lajla  :  a  Tale  of  I  in¬ 
mark,  by  Professor  J.  A.  Friis,  translated  by  Ingerid  Markhus 
(Putnam’s  Sons) ;  and  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church,  an 
essay,  by  Brother  Azarias  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE?. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10.?.  Ad., 
or  $1  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Notv  ready,  VOLUME  LXV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lG.s.  Cloth 

Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 

Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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A  Feast  of  Reason.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Frank  Holl.  Zululand. 

The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Law  of  Libel. 

Lord  Wolseley  on  Courage.  The  Melbourne  Exhibition. 

A  Little  Mistake  in  the  Name  ?  The  Nottingham  Case. 

The  Regent's  Park  Murder.  The  Conviction  of  the  Greenways. 
The  Parnellites  and  the  Special  Commission. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

To-night  (Saturday),  at  8.15,  and  every  Evening,  Mr.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD  as 
Dr.  JEKYLL  and  Mr.  HYDE.  Sole  Authorised  Version.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  original 
creation.  Dramatised  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Box  Office  (Mr. 
J .  Hurst)  now  open  daily  from  10  to  5.  _ 


HP  HE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street. —  The  SUMMER 

A  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  a.m.  to  Seven  r.M.  Admission  One 
Shilling.  Will  CLOSE  Tuesday,  August  7.  


ITALIAN  EXHIBIT  10  N, 

-B-  West  Brompton,  Earl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington. 

PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  TIIE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

IION.  PRESIDENT. 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 
Director-General. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

President  op  the  Reception  Committee. 

COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

A  THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  JSS8. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
At  4.0  and  8.30  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  TIIE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  "WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
ROMAN  COLISEUM. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBIT  IO  N. 

A  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FlhTE  EVERY  EVENING. 

NEAPOLITAN  MANDOLINISTS  AND  SORRENTO  SINGERS  DAILY. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

A  ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION,  Is.  Open  11  A.M.  to  1 1  r.M. 

VINCENT  A.  APPLIN.  Secretary. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION.— DEBENII AM  &  FREEBODY, 

A  representing  Cnrcnno,  Musa  &.  Co.,  Como  ;  Bersanino,  Corti,  and  Marengo,  Turin  ; 
1  Vernazzi,  Mi  iuu  ;  and  Schiavio,  Frntelli,  K  Co..  Uorlo  de  Veleso.  invite  an  inspection  ot  a 
choice  COLLECTION  of  ITALIAN  SILK',  Velvets,  Tapestry,  Silk.  Portieres,  Coverlets. 
Scarves,  Ac.,  now  exhibiting  at  Class  VII.,  No.  GG7. _ _ 

ITALIAN  EXHIBITION.— The  ITALIAN  SILK  COVER- 

X  LETS  manufactured  by  Schiavi-R  Frntelli.  &  Co.,  admirably  adapted  for  Portibres, 
'urtains  and  in  Alrerian.  Oriental,  and  National  Colourings,  are  sold  r.  tail  at  the  Exhitn- 
.4011,  price  7s.  nd.,  und  by  DEBENHAM  A  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street  and  Welbeck 
Street,  W. _ 

IRISH  EXHIBITION  in  LONDON,  1888. 

A  NOW  OPEN. 

(  ALYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 

PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 

IRISH  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

OPEN  9  A.M.  to  10.30  r.M. 


Excursions  from  all  ports  of  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Improved  service 
id  West  Kensington  and  Addison  Road  Stations.  Omnibuses  every  few  minutes  from  all 

..  _4  .  .1 ♦  V, ..  ilnnre  nffll  v in  m n 


ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Thoroughly 

A  furnished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  250  Rooms.  Eight  Lawn  Tennis  Courts,  large 
Swimming  Bath.  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  tariff  ot  Manager. 


■METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

ivA  TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

This  is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  lor  Man  and  Beast  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 
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MINISTERS  AT  TIIE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  difficulties  which  press  on  Ministers  at  such 
gatherings  as  that  of  Wednesday  have  been  more 
than  once  lamented  by  the  principal  spokesmen  of  late 
years.  Rarely  and  more  rarely  does  it  happen  to  a  Premier 
to  have  such  observations  to  make  as  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
famous  warning  to  Russia,  or  Mr.  Gladstone’s  even  more 
famous  reference  to  his  long  since  abandoned  policy  of  I 
treating  Parnellism  and  Parnellites.  Ministers — so  much 
the  worse  for  them,  and  for  us — are  always  with  us,  and 
their  utterances  are  as  common  almost  as  those  of  the 
daily  papers.  And  now,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pathetically 
lamented,  a  new  curse  is  on  the  hapless  August  speaker.  The 
increasing  wisdom  of  Parliament — pleasingly  exemplified 
in  the  same  papers  which  reported  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech 
by  the  intelligent  offer  of  a  Gladstonian  member  to  have 
•a  sort  of  Chiltern  Hundreds  duel  with  a  fellow-representa¬ 
tive  of  the  same  county — has  resulted  in  what  looks  like 
a  chronic  attack  of  Autumn  Sessions.  The  man  who  knows 
that  he  must,  will  he  nill  he,  put  on  his  harness  again  in 
November  cannot  take  any  frantic  joy  or  feel  any  excessive 
relief  in  putting  it  off  in  August ;  still  less  can  he,  unless  he 
is  a  very  rash  person  indeed,  boast  himself  of  what  he  has 
accomplished.  The  now  usual  custom  of  great  vacation 
“  campaigns,”  in  which  the  chief  speakers  of  both  parties 
pour  broadsides  into  one  another,  has  given  an  additional 
blow  to  the  popularity,  or  at  least  to  the  importance,  of 
these  Mansion  House  speeches.  Yet  they  continue  to  be 
delivered,  to  be  read,  and  perhaps  to  produce  an  effect — 
which  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be 
commented  upon,  even  though  the  comment  should  have  to 
descend  to  such  minutiae  as  that  “  Emperor  of  Germany  ”  is  , 
not  the  proper  title  of  William  II.,  albeit  Lord  Salisbury 
gave  it  him,  and  that  Mr.  Goschen,  of  all  people,  should 
not  talk  about  “  a  Frankenstein  ”  when  he  means  “  a 
“  Frankenstein’s  monster.” 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  these  extremities, 
there  being  abundant  matter  of  a  more  dignified  kind  ready 
for  use.  In  the  minor  speeches  there  was,  indeed,  not 
much  that  was  noteworthy.  One  may  think  that,  if  plain 
•common  sense  will  not  tell  Englishmen  the  necessity  ef 
coast  defence  in  the  days  of  long  ranges  and  steam-vessels, 
playing  at  bombardments  which  burn  nothing  but  powder 
and  contributions  which  make  nobody’s  banking  account  a 
halfpenny  less  will  hardly  enforce  it.  But  it  was  quite 
right  in  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  draw  his  moral,  how¬ 
ever  obvious.  Mr.  Stanhope  had  the  good  sense  to  say 
nothing  about  that  little  matter  of  the  artillery.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  made  some  good  remarks  about  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  applied  a  very  old,  but  not  bad,  legal 
joke  with  some  considerable  freshness  and  point  to  the 
House  which  is  not  of  Lords.  It  will  have  been  news,  no 
doubt,  to  a  good  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  a  standing  order  prohibiting 
all  taunting  or  gibing  speeches.”  Unfortunately,  in  the 
present  temper  and  constitution  of  the  “  other  place,”  we 
fear  that  even  this  order  would  do  little  good  there.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  give  an  excellent  opportunity  to  Mr. 
Healy  or  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  to  have  a  debate  on  the 
question  What  is  a  taunting  or  gibing  speech  1  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  by  themselves  and  their  very  sufficient  English 
Gladstonian  deputies  as  many  taunting  and  gibing  speeches 
exempli  gratia  as  the  House  and  the  Speaker  would  permit. 
That  there  is  no  rule  by  which  you  can  force  a  man  to  play 
fairly  except  the  rule  of  refusing  to  play  with  him  if  he 
does  not,  is  a  principle  long  ago  formulated  by  the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  greatest  of  games.  And  then  Lord 
Halsbury’s  homily  stirred  up  Mr.  Goschen  to  defend  the 
Assembly  which  he  adorns.  The  defence  was  conducted 


very  pleasantly,  and  we  trust  with  more  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  than  we  can  afford  to  lend  it  as  hearers. 
We  cannot,  like  Mr.  Goschen,  praise  the  House  of  Commons 
for  its  desperate  desire.to  be  doing.  A  wise  passiveness  is 
what  good  Englishmen  would  rather  pray  the  Upper  Powers 
to  inspire  into  an  Assembly  where  Mr.  Talkative  and 
Mr.  Byends  are  perhaps  rather  more  conspicuous  than 
old  Honest  or  Mr.  Greatheart. 

The  Prime  Minister,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  little 
apologetic  for,  as  it  were,  coming  in  front  of  the  curtain  a  long 
time  before  the  curtain  can  be  said  to  have  really  fallen.  The 
Local  Government  Bill  was  the  only  sheaf  that  he  could 
expose  to  the  tardy  August  sun,  and  as  it  happens  that  the 
Local  Government  Bill  and  the  Corporation  of  London  are, 
let  us  say,  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  sympathy  with  one 
another,  his  task  of  waving  this  harvest  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  not  of  the  easiest.  But  Lord  Salisbury  is 
equal  to  harder  efforts  than  this.  He  said  little  about  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  what  little  he  did  say  was  true,  and  grave,  without 
being  either  discouraging  or  sanguine.  He  took  just  credit 
for  the  operation  by  which,  if  not  the  debt,  yet  the  charge  for 
the  debt,  of  England  has  just  been  lightened.  But  the  main 
interest  of  his  speech  attached  to  his  references  to  foreign 
affairs  and  to  Egypt,  which  can  now  hardly  be  called  a  foreign 
affair.  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  enraged  certain  foreign, 
especially  French,  critics  by  the  praise  which  he  rightly 
bestowed  on  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  for  the  English  manage- 
me  lit  of  Egyptian  finance,  and  by  the  well-founded  boast 
which  he  made  of  the  general  efforts  which  we  have  made, 
and  are  making,  for  the  restoration  of  that  country  to  a 
state  in  which  she  shall  “  go  alone,”  with  no  more  tutelage 
from  us  than  a  watchful  surveillance  of  interferences  with 
her  independence  on  the  part  of  other  Powers.  We  could 
wish  that  he  had  explicitly  included  among  the  duties  of 
England  that  restoration  of  Egyptian  rule  over  the  interior 
which — as  a  matter  of  duty,  no  less  than  as  one  of  interest 
— is  incumbent  on  us.  But  such  a  reference  might  be 
mistaken  and  misrepresented.  Until  more  distinct  in¬ 
telligence  arrives  as  to  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
the  Equatorial  provinces,  it  might  be  premature  to  speak 
of  things  which  lie  as  yet  in  the  laps  of  more  gods 
than  one.  And  attention,  no  doubt,  centred  on  Lord 
Salisbury’s  deliverances  as  to  European  policy  proper.  We 
have  summed  up  elsewhere  the  chief  aspects  of  that  policy 
as  it  presents  itself,  and  we  do  not  find  in  that  summary 
anything  inconsistent  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  view.  The 
view  itself  will,  we  fear,  be  unsatisfactory  to  those  persons 
(for  some  of  whom  we  have  a  high  respect)  who  think  that 
it  is  the  duty,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power,  of  an  English 
Minister  of  the  present  day,  by  entering  into  colloquies  with 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  to  hinder  or  to  hasten  the  natural 
results  of  political  forces.  With  this  delusion  we  have  for 
some  years  battled  as  hard  as  we  have  fought  against  that  other 
and  more  impudent  delusion  which  pretends  that  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  impressed  itself  upon  England  for  all 
time,  and  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  as  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  much  more  also.  Between  these  two  last 
things  there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  determination 
to  drive  a  nail  where  it  will  go  and  the  placid  resolve  to  let 
other  people  drive  their  nails  in  your  own  walls  wherever 
they  please,  abstaining  yourself  from  driving  any  as  from 
a  useless  and  expensive  diversion.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
we  can  pay  ourselves  with  no  delusion  as  to  the  present 
capacities  of  an  English  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be.  He 
has  nothing  to  offer  to  foreign  Powers  which  might  induce 
them  to  fight  England’s  battles.  He  knows,  and  they  know, 
that  the  Great  European  Powers  would  and  must  welcome 
an  attack  by  Russia  on  England  even  if  they  hope  that 
England  may  get  the  better  of  Russia.  He  knows,  and  they 
know,  that  no  English  Prime  Minister  can  pledge  the  policy 
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of  England  further  than  to  the  absolutely  uncertain  echeance 
of  the  next  general  election.  And  he  knows,  and  they 
know,  that  if  England  cannot  fight  her  own  battles,  the 
eagles  are  ready  for  the  carcass  and  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  put  themselves  to  the  superfluous  trouble  of  fighting 
with  each  other  that  the  carcass  may  continue  unquarried. 
These  simple  truths,  while  they  are  no  doubt  foolishness 
to  the  merely  stupid  Gladstonian,  who  knows  nothing  of 
foreign  policy,  are,  we  regret  to  see,  stumbling-blocks  to  some 
people  who  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  and  whose 
general  tendencies  make  for  political  righteousness.  That 
is  melancholy,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  What  we  have 
been  striving  to  make  plain  is,  that  alliances  are  things  as 
simple  as  credit  at  a  banker’s.  The  banker  will  let  you 
overdraw  just  as  long  as  you  have  securities  to  deposit,  a 
general  credit  to  pledge,  or  any  other  negotiable  asset  to 
make  use  of.  When  you  have  no  more,  the  principle  of 
business  will  come  in,  and  you  may  go  and  call  on  the 
partners  just  as  often  as  you  care  to  waste  shoe-leather, 
dignity,  and  time.  Fortunately  the  assets  of  England  are 
still  very  good  assets.  But  they  are  not  of  the  kind  that 
the  Continental  loanmonger  chooses  to  take ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  by  no  means  sorry  that  they  are  not. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

OBI)  SALISBURY'S  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
J  the  Local  Government  Bill  (which  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday)  was 
characteristic  and  original.  To  the  not  infrequent  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Conservative  party  have  introduced  and 
passed  an  extremely  democratic  measure  Lord  Salisbury 
replies  that  the  importance  of  the  Bill  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  the  functions  which  it  transfers 
from  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  County  Councils  have  been 
imposed  on  the  justices  within  the  present  century.  The 
control  of  county  bridges  is,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  only  power  vested  in  Quarter  Sessions  which  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  a  respectable  and  not  very  remote  antiquity.  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  press  have,  therefore,  been  under  a  mis¬ 
conception  in  the  absorbing  attention  which  they  have 
devoted  to  the  long  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  to  the  shorter  discussions  in  the  Upper  House. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  be  asked  why  a  trivial  change  in  the 
Constitution  should  produce  general  alarm,  he  answers  that 
the  common  estimate  was  erroneous.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
aware  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  introducing 
such  a  measure  requires  some  explanation  in  addition  to 
the  statement  that  little  harm  will  have  been  done.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  both  parties  had  long  since  pro¬ 
fessedly  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  Corporations 
in  rural  districts,  and  that  Ministers  were  bound  to  redeem 
promises  which  some  of  them  had  made  without  protest  on 
the  part  of  their  colleagues.  If  a  supposed  popular  wish 
were  gratified  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  authority  to 
repair  county  bridges,  the  time  of  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  wasted.  No  promoter  of  an  important  Bill  could 
be  more  entirely  exempt  than  Lord  Salisbury  from  en¬ 
thusiastic  illusions  or  from  any  desire  to  magnify  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Ministerial  achievements.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
critics  have  sometimes  described  him  as  cynical ;  but  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  affirm  that  he  generally  says 
what  he  thinks.  It  may  be  added  that  he  is  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  more  singular  in  his  candour  than  in  opinions  which 
are  shared  by  a  large  portion  ol  the  community.  Lord 
Salisbury  refers  to  the  purport  and  legal  operation  of  the 
Local  Government  Bill,  and  not  to  the  principles  which  it 
exemplifies  or  to  the  indirect  consequences  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  follow  its  enactment.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  has  been  entirely  disinterested. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  conventional  compliments 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  conciliatory  operation  of  the  great  con¬ 
cession  to  Liberal  doctrines.  The  acerbities  of  party  warfare 
have  been  rather  aggravated  than  abated  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Opposition. 

Lord  Carnarvon  expressed  the  real  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  he  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  give  practical 
effect  to  his  arguments.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  propose 
and  carry  amendments  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  rejected  by  the  1  louse  of  Commons  ;  nor  indeed  would 
any  manipulation  of  the  clauses  remove  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
objections.  The  most  important  part  of  the  measure  is  the 


fundamental  enactment  that  the  Councils  are  to  be  elected 
by  household  suffrage.  The  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
not  founded  on  expediency  or  on  principle,  but  on  simple 
necessity.  As  some  of  the  admirers  of  a  widespread  franchise 
justly  remarked,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  constituencies 
which  now  control  policy  and  legislation  would  submit 
to  be  permanently  deprived  of  the  management  of  their 
own  local  affairs.  It  is  an  excellent  reason  for  a  Ministerial 
decision  that  no  other  proposal  could  be  carried.  Urban 
municipalities  have  for  half  a  century  been  elected  by 
household  suffrage,  and  it  was  impossible  to  devise  an  excuse 
for  treating  the  counties  with  exceptional  suspicion.  If 
any  scheme  of  indirect  representation  had  been  proposed,  it 
would  have  been  unexpectedly  discredited  by  the  collapse 
of  reputation  which  has  befallen  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works;  but,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  household  suffrage 
was  inevitably  accepted.  The  test  of  its  expediency,  which 
must  be  furnished  by  experience,  will  not  be  immediately 
conclusive.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  elections  under  the 
Bill  will  be  conducted  with  decent  regard  to  the  com¬ 
parative  qualifications  of  candidates.  Ten  years  hence  the 
most  experienced  administrators  and  the  representatives  of 
property  will  perhaps  be  eliminated,  and  demagogues  and 
wire-pullers  will  control  the  electoral  machinery.  It  isr 
nevertheless,  possible  that  Lord  Carnarvon’s  gloomy  anti¬ 
cipations  may  be  partially  falsified  by  the  result.  The 
franchise  and  nearly  all  the  other  conditions  of  municipal1 
government  are  to  be  the  same  in  comities  and  in  boroughs,, 
but,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  said,  the  question  of  distance  is 
not  unimportant.  It  is  certain  that,  unless  the  members: 
of  Councils  are  paid,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  with 
constant  attendance  at  the  county  town.  A  townsman  has 
far  more  facility  for  discharging  municipal  duties  when  he 
can  attend  meetings  and  committees  in  the  course  of  a 
morning’s  walk. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  appre¬ 
hends,  the  Local  Government  Bill  will  generate  swarms 
of  little  provincial  Schnadhorsts.  There  will  be  petty 
Caucuses,  with  their  corruption  and  their  intrigues,  and  with 
their  total  disregard  of  private  claims  to  confidence  and  of 
public  interests;  but  in  the  existing  Corporations  similar 
nuisances,  though  they  are  not  unknown,  are  not  found  to 
be  intolerable.  One  of  the  apologists  of  the  Bill  ingeniously 
answered  the  objection  that  the  County  Councils  would  be' 
chosen  on  political  grounds.  He  admitted  the  probability 
that  such  influence  would  be  felt,  but  he  held  that  political 
interest  tended  to  attract  attention  to  municipal  affairs. 
Ordinary  local  business  is  not  sufficiently  stimulating  to 
attract  general  attention ;  but  a  dishonest  or  incapable  coun¬ 
cillor  is  liable  to  be  exposed  by  a  political  enemy.  There  is 
probably  more  or  less  truth  in  all  these  speculations.  The 
sufficient  apology  for  a  measure  which  may  tend  to  various 
forms  of  mischief  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  founded 
on  any  other  principle  than  popular  suffrage.  The  evils  of 
representative  government  are  both  numerous  and  noto¬ 
rious  ;  but  in  its  democratic  form  it  is  now,  at  least  in 
England,  universally  dominant.  The  introduction  of  any 
inequality  or  privilege  would  immediately  provoke  a  hostile 
attack.  The  new  system  may,  on  the  whole,  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  it  will  certainly  be  expensive.  The  County 
Corporations  will  be  controlled  and  directed  by  the  popular 
majority,  which  will  have  little  obvious  interest  in  economic 
administration  of  the  rates.  It  is  not  in  the  counties  alone- 
that  taxation  will  be  effectually  divorced  from  representation. 
Mr.  Gosciien’s  subsidy  of  three  millions  paid  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  the  ratepayers  will  in  a  few  years  be  swallowed 
up  by  increased  expenditure. 

The  rural  municipalities  will  share  with  the  older  Corpora¬ 
tions  the  generally  beneficial  influence  of  their  official  in¬ 
struments  and  advisers.  There  is  no  reason  why  county 
clerks  under  that  or  some  similar  title  should  not  be  as 
sagacious,  as  faithful  to  their  employers,  and  as  much  exempt 
from  corrupt  motives  as  existing  officers  of  Corporations. 
In  default  of  proved  dishonesty,  such  as  that  which  is  im¬ 
puted  to  some  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Works,  a  lawyer 
or  engineer  has  the  security  of  a  professional  conscience  as 
well  as  of  the  regard  to  principle  which  ho  may  be  Supposed; 
to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  surveyor  who: 
understands  his  business  takes  an  interest  in  the  efficiency 
in  public  works  which  is  not  likely,  except  in  rare  instances,, 
to  be  disturbed  by  deference  to  Caucuses  or  factions.  Coun¬ 
cillors  and  aldermen,  while  they  reserve  their  own  dignified 
superiority,  necessarily  defer  to  experts  whose  knowledge  is 
superior  to  their  own.  Though  the  officers  will  hold  their 
position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  they  will,  as  in  the 
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urban  municipalities,  practically  hold  their  places  for  life. 
Their  accumulated  knowledge  will  generally  enable  them  to 
direct  the  municipal  administration,  each  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment.  In  this,  as  in  several  other  matters,  things  will 
neither  be  as  good  nor  as  bad  as  they  ought  in  theory  to  prove. 
The  nominees  of  popular  suffrage  may  not  be  impeccable 
patriots,  but  some  of  them  will  be  honest  and  intelligent, 
and  they  will  all  be  more  or  less  guided  by  competent  advisers. 
An  optimist  in  the  place  of  Lord  Carnarvon  might  have  expa¬ 
tiated  as  plausibly  on  the  advantages  of  elective  government ; 
but,  when  both  parties  were  eulogizing  legislation  to  which 
both  were  committed,  it  was  more  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  doubts  and  difficulties  than  to  join  in  the  general  chorus 
of  approbation. 

One  of  the  strangest  peculiarities  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  is  the  all  but  universal  indifference  with  which 
it  has  been  received.  It  appears  that  the  farmers  had  not 
the  smallest  desire  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  power 
•of  the  oligarchy  which  has  managed  the  county  affairs. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  present  Lord  Cross,  then 
Home  Secretary  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government,  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  prepare  a 
Local  Government  Bill.  In  the  previous  Session  the  leader 
of  the  House,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  had  issued  a  “  whip” 
to  oppose  a  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  for 
the  establishment  of  elective  government  in  counties.  Before 
the  appointed  day  the  Minister  found  it  expedient  to  evade 
a  hostile  decision  by  promising  some  measure  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  demanded.  In  the  next  year  Lord  Cross’s 
Bill  was  not  sufficiently  Liberal  to  satisfy  the  malcontents. 
'The  measure  was  accordingly  dropped,  and  a  substitute 
which  gave  still  less  satisfaction  was  in  the  next  year  in¬ 
troduced  and  dropped  amid  universal  indifference.  The 
•county  ratepayers  have  since  urged  their  claims  to  relief, 
but  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Bill  was  expected  and  received  without 
.any  perceptible  emotion.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Ministers  were  ill  advised  in  legislating  while  they  had  the 
opportunity.  The  present  Opposition,  if  it  had  succeeded 
to  office  before  the  question  was  settled,  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  produced  a  more  mischievous  measure.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  Conservative  Government  has  to  deal 
with  the  numerous  issues  which  have  been  postponed.  The 
licensing  clauses  and  the  constitution  of  London  might  be 
iso  managed  as  to  cause  indefinite  mischief. 


TI1E  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

ME.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S  “  hypothetical 
“  questions  ”  could  serve  no  purpose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  except  to  waste  another  fragment  of  the  small 
remaining  balance  of  the  Session.  Still  they  were  good 
questions  to  ask  in  proper  time  and  place.  It  is  well  to 
know  whether  these  manoeuvres  teach  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  fleet  anything ;  whether  they  realize  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  war — which,  again,  includes  the  question  whether 
defenceless  towns  would  be  really  bombarded  in  war  ;  and, 
finally,  the  “  civil  population  of  British  towns  ”  may  well 
ask  themselves  (not  Lord  George  Hamilton)  whether  they 
have  not  something  to  learn.  If  this  string  of  questions  is  j 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  carefully 
answered  in  proper  quarters,  some  good  may  be  obtained  in 
an  indirect  way  out  of  his  little  bit  of  obstruction.  To  in- 
■quire  whether  it  was  not  outrageous  to  continue  the 
manoeuvres  on  Sunday  was,  of  course,  mere  waste  of  time. 
Sabbath-breaking  is,  we  are  afraid,  one  of  the  permanent 
horrors  of  war.  Seamen  who  are  at  service  and  soldiers 
who  are  at  church  when  the  enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  liable  to  find  themselves  taken  by  surprise  and  compelled 
to  finish  their  prayers  in  the  character  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Eor  the  rest,  the  good  people  of  Greenock  and  Ardrossan 
who  were  disturbed  at  Divine  Service  had  an  easy  remedy. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  sit  still  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
blank  cartridges  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  Their  principles 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  severe  to  this  point.  At  Arclrossan, 
at  least,  they  imitated  the  touchingly  human  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Keene’s  Scotch  elder,  who  broke  his  rebuke  to  the 
little  boys  who  were  fishing  on  Sunday  in  order  to  advise 
one  of  the  sinners  who  had  a  bite  how  to  land  his  fish.  They 
showed  a  great  deal  of  the  old  Adam  at  Ardrossan.  They 
actually  turned  out  and  cheered  the  wicked  conduct  of  the 
cruisers’  crews  and  the  coast-guard.  What  would  the  sainted 
Alexander  Shields  have  said  to  this  1 
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than  the  harrowed  religious  emotions  of  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  taken  as 
proved  already  that  they  do  teach  useful  lessons  to  officers 
and  men.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  the  ex¬ 
cellent  blue-jacket  said  at  Crookhaven,  “  It’s  only  blank- 
“  cartridge,  Jack.”  In  the  actual  business  ships  would  have 
no  doubt  whether  or  no  they  had  been  struck  by  torpedoes, 
torpedo-boats  would  soon  learn  whether  or  no  they  were 
sunk  by  machine  guns,  and  landing  parties  would  find  it 
less  easy  to  face  a  withering  fire.  As  it  is,  there  is  much 
doubt  on  these  points.  Quite  a  pretty  little  series  of 
friendly  quarrels  has  arisen  as  to  what  vessels  ought  to 
be  counted  as  sunk,  and  what  men  ought  to  consider 
themselves  dead,  like  the  people  of  Oban.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  this  is  inevitable  in  all  manoeuvres,  and  even 
more  amid  the  far-reaching  movements  and  night  operations 
of  sea  piactice  than  on  land.  Still,  when  every  allowance 
is  made,  much  has  been  done  of  a  useful  kind.  Squadrons 
cannot  cruise  in  trying  weather  on  a  dangerous  coast 
without  lights  up  and  not  give  officers  and  men  abun¬ 
dant  useful  practice.  The  seagoing  qualities  of  ships  are 
tested  for  one  thing.  Take  it  altogether,  our  vessels  have 
come  fairly  out  of  it  as  yet.  There  have  been  reports  of 
difficulties,  but  no  ship  has  absolutely  broken  down.  Even 
H.M.S.  Sandfly  has  turned  out  to  be  capable  of  cruising, 
and  if  the  Racoon  leaks,  at  least  she  does  not  leak  so  badly 
as  to  be  unable  to  keep  the  sea.  The  continual  firing  which 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  thinks  mere  play,  and  Sir  W. 
Lawson  (a  wise  man  and  a  competent)  thinks  an  absurdity, 
does  at  least  show  whether  the  guns  can  stand  continuous 
work  or  not.  It  is  not  known  that  one  of  them  has  burst. 
Undefended  towns  might  not  be  attacked  for  merely  destruc¬ 
tive  purposes  in  war,  neither  would  they  necessarily  be  de¬ 
stroyed  because  four  shots  were  fired  at  them  ;  but  the  all¬ 
round  cruises  of  the  Spider  and  Calypso  do  at  least  prove 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  cruiser  to  do  infinite  damage 
on  an  enemy’s  coast.  If  any  belligerent  thought  it  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  interests  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  General 
Sherman  in  Alabama  and  the  Carolinas,  or  of  General 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  could  certainly  do 
it,  and  these  manoeuvres  prove  that  steam  will  enable  him 
to  do  it  very  quickly.  After  all,  even  in  very  modern  times, 
and  among  people  intensely  conscious  of  their  civilization, 
the  necessities  of  the  case  have  been  thought  to  require  a 
very  close  imitation  of  the  desolation  of  the  Palatinate. 
The  actual  operations  by  which  Admiral  Tryon  forced  his 
opponent  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Bantry  Bay  are  in  them¬ 
selves  instructive.  They  show  among  other  things  that 
search  lights,  for  instance,  can  be  used  to  baffle  discovery  as 
well  as  to  make  it.  An  electric  light  is,  it  appears,  only  a 
much  larger  and  stronger  version  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  dark 
lantern.  It  makes  pitch  darkness  round  the  place  it  is 
shining  on,  and  when  it  crosses  another  the  result  is  blurr. 
Only  a  certain  form  of  scientific  mind  will  be  surprised  to 
discover  from  the  operations  in  Bantry  Bay  that,  in  spite 
of  innumerable  inventions,  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  ever  to 
have  vigilant  human  eyes  at  the  right  place.  The  ships  of 
Admiral  Tryon’s  squadron  which  got  away  succeeded  in 
escaping  simply  because  there  was  nobody  there  to  see 
them.  A  house  with  two  doors  is  hard  to  watch,  and 
Admiral  Baird’s  fleet  watched  the  wrong  exit  from  Bere- 
haven.  The  blockaded  fleet  drew  its  enemies’  attention  to 
the  east  end  of  Bear  Island,  and  then  a  part  of  its  ships 
slipped  out  by  the  west  end,  and  escaped  to  sea  under  the 
shadow  of  Fair  Head  and  by  Dursey  Island.  Admiral 
Tryon’s  stratagem  was  well  planned,  and  executed  in  a 
highly  creditable  fashion. 

There  will  probably  be  an  inclination  rather  to  overrate 
than  to  underrate  what  the  manoeuvres  have  taught.  It  is 
already  decided  in  some  quarters  that  Admiral  Tryon’s 
escape  shows  the  impossibility  of  blockading  an  enemy’s 
fleets  in  modern  naval  war.  What  is  ticketed  as  Lord 
St.  Vincent’s  policy  is  declared  to  be  inapplicable,  and  what 
is  roundly  called  Lord  Howe’s  is  described  as  the  obviously 
right  policy  for  the  future.  We  are  afraid  that  Admiral 
Colo  jib  is  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  loose  talk  on 
this  subject.  It  appears  to  be  believed  that  it  was  always 
competent  to  English  admirals  to  adopt  either  Lord 
St.  Vincent’s  policy  of  blockade  or  Lord  Howe’s  of  wait¬ 
ing  in  a  commanding  position  for  the  enemy  to  come  out 
But  in  fact  each  was  best  or  not  best  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  no  English  or  other  admiral  ever  maintained 
a  blockade  unless  he  possessed  a  great  material  or  moral 
superiority.  Lord  St.  Vincent  himself  could  not  continue 
to  watch  Toulon  when  he  was  attacked  in  rear  by  the 
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Spaniards.  lie  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  adopt  “  Lord  Howe’s  policy  ”  of  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  strike  the  enemy  at  sea.  After  the  impor¬ 
tant  victory  from  which  he  obtained  his  title,  he  began 
blockading  again  because  he  had  recovered  the  supremacy, 
both  moral  and  material.  It  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of 
moral  superiority  in  connexion  with  the  naval  manoeuvres, 
and  in  point  of  number  of  ships  Admiral  Baird  had  a 
very  slight  advantage.  In  real  war  an  officer  of  Admiral 
Tryon’s  spirit  might  well  have  felt  justified  in  forcing  on 
an  action  with  his  battle-ships — he  had  five  to  seven — in  the 
confidence  that,  even  if  beaten,  he  had  a  safe  port  behind 
him,  and  might  have  so  damaged  the  blockading  fleet  as 
to  compel  it  to  take  itself  off.  He  would  certainly  not 
have  relied  on  stratagem  only,  unless  his  fleet  had  been 
taught  to  feel  itself  inferior  by  a  previous  defeat.  In 
truth  the  blockading  policy,  Lord  St.  Vincent’s  so-called, 
never  could,  or  can,  be  adopted  till  victory  has  given 
one  of  the  combatants  an  acknowledged  superiority  on  blue 
water,  or  unless  one  of  them  starts  with  an  overwhelming 
force  in  numbers.  Therefore,  the  operations  in  Bantry 
Bay  prove  nothing  as  to  the  values  of  the  supposed  com¬ 
peting  policies.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  other 
policies,  is  contingent.  If  anybody  likes  to  say  that  the 
operations  prove  that  when  we  want  to  blockade  an  enemy 
we  had  better  have  a  very  superior  force  to  do  it  with — - 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him.  Only  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  real  war  Admirals  Baird  and  Tryon  would  be  on 
the  same  side,  and  that  the  victories  of  both  teams  in  this 
game  count  to  us. 


TWO  OXFORD  CHURCHMEN. 

ALTITOUUH  translations  from  one  suffragan  see  to 
another  are  happily  no  longer  common,  the  removal 
of  Bishop  Stcbes  from  Chester  to  Oxford  is  amply  justified 
by  its  peculiar  fitness.  The  demands  that  in  these  days 
are  made  upon  a  bishop’s  time  and  strength  leave  com¬ 
paratively  little  opportunity  for  literary  work.  But  Bishop 
Stubbs  is  not  as  other  men  ;  and,  while  performing  his 
episcopal  duties  at  Chester  with  vigour  and  success,  he  has 
not  broken  oft  his  historical  labours.  It  will  be  a  gain  to 
him  to  be  near  the  Bodleian,  and  everything  that  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  pursue  his  researches  is  a  gain  to  every 
student  ot  history.  More  than  this,  it  is  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  Church  of  England  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  work  that  has  already  done  much  to 
illustrate  her  historical  position,  her  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation,  the  rights  of  her  clergy,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  be  modelled 
and  administered.  The  wisdom  and  authority  which  he 
has  exhibited  whenever  he  has  taken  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  York  will  give  additional  dignity  and 
weight  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  Southern  province.  He  will  be  warmly 
■welcomed  at  Oxford ;  for  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  the  University,  where 
he  has  many  friends  and  certainly  not  a  single  enemy. 
Nor  will  his  welcome  be  less  warm  from  the  diocese  at 
large.  Lie  has  shown  during  his  residence  at  Chester  that 
he  is  no  less  excellent  as  a  bishop  than  he  is  as  a  scholar. 
He  has  forwarded  by  generous  donations,  by  valuable 
counsel,  and  by  kindly  co-operation  every  scheme  that  seemed 
likely  to  promote  the  spiritual,  moral,  or  social  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire.  His  power  of  influencing 
younger  men,  which  has  already  been  apparent  both  in 
Oxford  and  in  his  Northern  diocese,  will  find  scope  at 
Cuddesdon,  while  the  special  character  of  his  churchmanship, 
his  respect  for  Catholic  antiquity,  combined  with  a  manly 
tone  of  piety,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Oxford  clergy. 
People  have  by  this  time  found  out  that,  in  spite  of  his 
gentle  manners  and  studious  tastes,  the  Bishop  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  he  is  not  only  sure  to  be  right 
about  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  that  he  has 
the  power  of  making  troublesome  persons  appear  and  feel — 
if  they  are  capable  of  understanding  sarcasm — exceedingly 
ridiculous.  It  the  peace  of  a  diocese  can  be  secured  by  its 
bishop,  Oxford  will  be  safe  from  strife  under  his  rule,  and 
happily  for  him — for  he  is  a  lover  of  peace — it  is  of  all 
dioceses  perhaps  the  least  likely  to  cause  anxiety  to  its 
Bishop  on  that  score. 

The  death  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  Saturday  last 
recalls  many  memories  of  one  who  for  several  years  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Oxford.  Men 


of  many  University  generations  must  vividly  remember  the 
tall,  thin  figure,  the  silvered  hair,  and  the  dignified  and 
somewhat  stern  face  of  Dr.  Burgon,  when  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s.  He  had  been  bred  up  for  a  business  career,  and 
did  not  come  into  residence  at  Worcester  College  until,  he 
was  older  than  the  general  run  of  undergraduates,  and 
had  already  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with 
literature,  and  had  written  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham . 
After  gaining  the  Newdegate  with  a  poem  that  contains 
one  passage  of  much  beauty,  he  took  his  degree  in  1845, 
entered  Orders,  and  was  elected  to  an  Oriel  Fellowship. 
Family  ties  brought  him  into  close  friendship  with  Hugh 
James  Rose,  and  he  readily  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  Oxford  movement,  while,  in 
common  with  those  who  remained  stedfast  to  the  Church  of 
England,  he  was  strengthened  in  his  dislike  of  all  Roman¬ 
izing  tendencies  by  the  deplorable  secessions  from  which  his 
party  suffered.  He  was,  as  he  said  of  himself  in  later  years, 
a  “  Churchman  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  which  approved 
“  itself  to  Andrewes  and  Hooker,  Sanderson  and  Cosin, 
“  Taylor  and  Laud,”  and  he  certainly  never  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  Kindly  and  gentle  as  he  was 
in  private  life,  he  delighted  in  controversy,  and  was  a. 
dangerous  antagonist.  Every  move  that  seemed  to  him 
to  be  disloyal  to  the  Church  he  met  with  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance,  which  often  took  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  full 
of  vehemence  and  originality.  The  vague  and  unscholarly 
views  of  the  Broad  Church  party  constantly  excited  his 
wrath  ;  he  delighted  in  convicting  Dean  Stanley  of  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Nictean  canon,  and  strenuously 
opposed  his  appointment  as  a  Select  Preacher.  He  freely 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  contributors  to  Essays  and' 
Reviews,  and  published  a  really  delightful  letter  to  Bishop 
Jackson  on  the  protests  of  the  eight  suffragans  of  Can¬ 
terbury  against  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the 
see  of  Exeter.  Any  practices  which  he  considered  mere- 
imitations  of  Rome  were  extremely  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  used  to  contrast  the  humility  which  marked  the 
old  Anglican  revival  ivith  the  spirit  of  vanity  and  in¬ 
subordination  which  he  declared  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  most  extreme  Ritualists.  His 
sermons  at  St.  Mary’s  drew  large  congregations ;  for,  apart 
from  their  sterling  excellence,  he  was  given  to  quaint 
and  unexpected  utterances,  repreacliing  “  little  sticks  and 
“  stones  ”  for  being  made  the  excuse  for  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  revelation,  or  comparing  a  Ritualist  to  the  “  wild 
“  ass’s  colt  ”  of  Zopiiar’s  remonstrance  to  Job.  His 
indignation  was  not  always  wisely  directed,  and  the  Sunday 
breakfasts  of  the  Christ  Church  men  and  his  distrust  of  the 
morality  of  the  maidservants  in  Oxford  lodgings  led  him 
to  afford  cause  for  much  laughter.  Indeed,  there  was 
always  something  comic  about  him  ;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  his  self-denying  efforts,  he  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  any  considerable  influence  over  younger 
men  at  Oxford.  His  three  reviews  on  the  work  of  the  re¬ 
visers  of  the  English  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  have  since  been  published  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  volume,  perhaps  constitute  the  greatest  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Church  ;  they  made  it  impossible  that  the 
Revised  Version  should  ever  be  authorized.  As  Dean  of 
Chichester  he  has  left  behind  him  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
members  of  the  Cathedral  body  are  feelingly  recorded  in 
the  Bishop’s  sermon  published  in  the  Guardian  of  this- 
week. 


THE  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE. 

IABOLTR  disputes  on  a  large  scale  in  France  are 
always  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  fire  near  a 
powder  magazine.  The  magazine  was  never  less  isolated  or 
less  carefully  administered  than  at  present,  and  so  the 
strikes  which  are  extending  so  rapidly  may  prove  the  cause 
of  a  very  serious  explosion.  They  have  not  hitherto  been 
more  violent  than  some  which  we  have  seen  here.  Eng¬ 
lish  workmen  have  intimidated  non-strikers,  have  smashed 
windows,  and  have  even  tried  to  wreck  factories  within  the 
last  few  years.  But  in  England  these  things  have  never 
been  more  than  mere  disturbances  of  order.  In  France 
they  may  be  the  beginning  of  something  very  serious  in¬ 
deed.  There  are  always  agitators  in  abundance  ready  to 
turn  a  mob  of  discontented  workmen  into  a  mob  of  in¬ 
surgents.  The  strongest  Governments  which  have  been 
seen  in  France  during  this  century  have  had  reason  to 
regard  such  movements  with  uneasiness.  When  once  any 
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part  of  the  population  is  stirring  for  some  private  grievance 
of  its  own,  that  other  part  whose  standing  grievance  is  the 
form  of  government  itself  is  always  ready  to  seize  its 
chance. 

Now  the  present  Government  is  very  far  from  being  the 
strongest  France  has  seen  since  the  Revolution.  It  has 
particular  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  general  one  which 
has  affected  its  predecessors— the  hatred,  namely,  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  France.  This  particular 
Republic  is  distrusted  even  by  many  Republicans.  The 
more  or  less  Socialistic  Radicals  dislike  it  because  it  will 
not  go  far  enough  to  please  them.  The  moderate  men  are 
frightened  because  the  present  Ministry  is  thought  likely 
to  go  very  far  in  the  direction  of  pleasing  the  Radicals. 
M.  Floquet  has  certainly  belonged  to  this  party  all  his  life. 
He  was  suspected,  or  even  more  than  suspected, of  approving 
the  Commune.  Since  his  tardy  accession  to  office  he  has  not 
modified,  and  still  less  concealed,  his  principles.  What  it  is  he 
exactly  means  to  do  he  has  not  said,  but  he  has  repeatedly 
assured  everybody  that  it  will  be  something  very  Radical.  To 
the  moderate  men  this  can  only  mean  that  he  is  prepared  to 
aid  the  working  class  to  get  much,  if  not  all,  of  what  they 
desire  by  Government  help.  M.  Floquet  may  not  be  prepared 
to  adopt  a  thoroughly  Socialistic  policy,  but  he  certainly 
shows  that  he  leans  towards  courses  which  the  Socialists 
are  certain  to  approve.  Since  the  strikes  began  his  Ministry 
has  shown  at  least  certain  unwillingness  to  take  vigorous 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Soldiers  have  been 
told  off  to  protect  employers  and  labourers  who  were  still 
disposed  to  go  on  working.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  any 
serious  conflict.  But  the  Ministry  encouraged  the  rioters 
by  its  extraordinary  discovery  that  overturning  carts  and 
destroying  tools  is  not  intimidation,  or  even  an  offence 
known  to  the  law.  It  has  since  discovered  that  the  Code 
had  not  overlooked  this  kind  of  violence.  But  its  first  opi¬ 
nion  had  had  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The 
rioters  at  Amiens  may  very  naturally  have  argued  that,  if 
upsetting  a  cart  was  an  innocent  proceeding,  wrecking  a 
factory  might  not  be  a  very  criminal  action.  When  the 
consequences  of  its  first  hasty  decision  were  made  clear  to 
the  Ministry,  it  apparently  realized  the  extent  of  its  own 
folly,  but  in  the  meantime  it  had  helped  to  set  disorder 
going.  The  extension  of  the  strike  from  the  labourers  to 
the  waiters  and  hairdressers  of  Paris,  and  from  the  capital, 
first  to  Amiens,  then  to  Lyons,  shows  that  there  is  widely- 
spread  inclination  towards  disorder.  The  strike,  too,  is 
made  less  against  low  wages  than  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  terms  of  pay  and  hours  of  work  to  be  regulated 
according  to  an  ideal  standard.  With  a  Ministry  which 
has  shown  such  an  astonishing  idea  of  what  the  Criminal 
Code  of  France  contains,  and  a  Prime  Minister  who 
is  ostentatiously  Radical  in  a  country  where  Radicalism 
means  certainly  revolution  and  probably  Socialism,  French¬ 
men  of  the  moderate  type  may  excusably  feel  uneasy.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  possible  dangers 
of  the  situation.  The  Government  is  openly  attacked  by 
General  Boulanger  and  the  adventurers  on  one  side  and 
by  the  Conservatives  of  all  parties  on  the  other.  The 
majority  of  the  Chamber  has  committed  itself  to  a  speedy 
revision  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  therefore,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Government — 
if  that  name  can  be  given  to  the  last  compromise — will 
shortly  be  called  into  question.  At  any  time  this  would  be 
a  danger  for  France.  If  it  has  to  be  done  while  the  country 
is  full  of  disorder,  promoted  by  men  who  have  received 
much  of  the  Premier’s  approval,  it  can  hardly  help  leading 
to  disturbance  of  a  serious  kind.  It  is  an  ugly  sign  that  all 
the  scoundrel  element  of  the  French  revolutionary  party  is 
as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  friends  and 
worthy  colleagues  of  the  late  vapouring,  cowardly,  and 
bloodthirsty  ruffian,  “  General  ”  Eudes,  whose  funeral  has 
been  very  appropriately  the  occasion  of  a  riot  and  of  the 
smashing  of  M.  Rochefort’s  hat,  are  all  to  the  fore  again. 
When  they  are  stirring,  it  is  certain  that,  unless  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  keep  order  with  a  strong  hand, 
there  will  be  some  more  or  less  serious  attempt  made  to 
revive  the  Commune.  Unfortunately — one  must  use  that 
word,  though  “  naturally”  might  be  the  more  fitting  one — 
the  Third  Republic  has  ended,  after  using  up  every  other  pos¬ 
sible  politician,  in  putting  a  semi-Communist  and  thorough- 
going  Radical  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Under  such  guidance 
there  is  at  least  a  serious  chance  that  the  revolutionists 
will  receive  that  assistance  from  the  weakness  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  always  been  the  chief  factor  in  French 
revolutions. 


GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 

GENERAL  SHERIDAN,  who  has  died  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  age,  ranked  after  Grant  and  Sherman 
among  the  three  first  Federal  commanders  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  that  great  struggle  reputations  were  rapidly  made,  and 
the  more  brilliant  portion  of  Sheridan’s  career  extended 
only  over  one  or  two  campaigns.  Like  all  the  general 
officers  on  either  side  who  displayed  any  considerable  ability, 
he  was  educated  at  West  Point ;  but  his  successes  were 
achieved  rather  by  hard  fighting  than  by  extraordinary 
strategic  skill.  He  did  good  service  in  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  war.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Grant,  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  force  which  covered 
the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army  by  operating  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  As  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  final  campaign.  The  Confederate  General 
Stuart,  and,  after  his  death,  General  Early,  displayed  not 
less  vigour  and  activity  than  their  formidable  opponent ; 
but  the  Federal  General  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers, 
and  his  losses  were  from  time  to  time  made  good  by  an 
almost  unlimited  succession  of  reinforcements.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  final  advance  on  Richmond  Grant  lost  a 
larger  number  of  men  than  the  whole  of  Lee’s  army.  His 
triumph  might  have  been  further  delayed,  and  perhaps 
averted,  if  Lee’s  movements  had  not  been  hampered  and 
thwarted  by  Sheridan’s  rapid  and  successful  attack  on 
Early.  When  the  Confederate  General,  with  a  force  reduced 
to  30,000  men,  was  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  Sheridan  joined  the  main  army  and  pressed 
Lee  hai'd,  until  he  was  compelled,  with  a  mere  fragment  of 
his  former  force,  to  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
The  popular  estimate  of  Sheridan’s  services  seems  to  have 
been  just ;  and,  when  Grant  and  Sherman  had  successively 
resigned  the  chief  command  of  the  American  army,  the 
choice  of  Sheridan  to  occupy  the  vacant  post  was  univers¬ 
ally  approved.  To  a  general  who  has  commanded  great 
armies  in  the  field  the  chief  command  at  Washington  is 
merely  an  administrative  office  of  secondary  importance,  or 
almost  a  sinecure.  In  the  improbable  contingency  of 
another  great  war  Sheridan  would  certainly  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Government  to  fill  the  highest  military  post. 
General  Schofield,  who  succeeds  him,  though  he  earned  a 
high  reputation  as  one  of  Grant’s  lieutenants,  would  per¬ 
haps  not  command  the  same  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  Sheridan. 

It  is  neither  necessary,  nor  for  the  most  part  desirable, 
that  a  successful  soldier  should  be  a  politician  ;  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  his  reputation,  General  Sheridan  seldom  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  General  Sherman  has  more 
than  once  steadily  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Grant,  who,  indeed,  could  at  that  time 
scarcely  have  been  passed  over,  added  nothing  in  his  poli¬ 
tical  career  to  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Luring  his  earlier  years  of  office,  General  Grant  was 
strongly  tempted  to  employ  the  military  force  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
Sheridan,  who  then  held  a  command  in  Louisiana,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  placing  an  extensive  district  under  martial  law. 
The  language  of  his  despatches,  which  were  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished,  showed  a  singular  indifference  to  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  doctrines.  General  Grant  or  his  Ministers  ultimately 
declined  the  oilers  of  their  zealous  subordinate ;  and  it  is  not 
known  that  after  that  time  Sheridan  attempted  to  interfere 
in  civil  contests.  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  two 
or  three  campaigns  secured  him  a  courteous  reception  when 
he  visited  the  German  head-quarters  during  the  war  of 
1870.  It  is  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  that,  in  a  discussion 
on  some  points  of  military  history,  Count  Moltke  hinted 
to  his  guest  that  the  American  Civil  War  furnished  no 
trustworthy  precedents,  as  the  armies  on  both  sides  con¬ 
sisted  of  raw  recruits.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
generals  also  were  extemporized  ;  and  yet  several  of  them 
acquired  a  just  reputation.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  taciturn  German  strategist  confided  so  unpalatable  an 
opinion  to  a  stranger.  The  advice  which  General  Sheridan 
is  said  to  have  tendered  to  Prince  Bismarck  is  perhaps 
more  credible.  The  German  generals  scarcely  needed  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  deal  hard  blows  at  the  enemy. 
The  more  characteristic  part  of  Sheridan’s  suggestion 
was  that  the  invaders  should  cause  as  much  suffering  as 
possible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  would 
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be  induced  to  press  their  Government  to  make  peace. 
“  Nothing  should  be  left  the  people  but  eyes  to  see  and 
“  lament  the  war.”  Sherman  had  in  his  famous  march  to 
the  sea  practised  what  Sheridan  seems  afterwards  to  have 
preached.  The  strictly  professional  view  of  human  life  and 
happiness  could  hardly  be  exhibited  in  a  more  cynical  form. 
Sheridan  had  no  quarrel  with  the  French,  whom,  indeed, 
Americans  generally  profess  to  regard  with  friendly  feelings ; 
yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  they  should 
be  indiscriminately  plundered  and  harassed  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  establish  a  Government  strong  enough 
to  make  peace.  If  Sheridan  had  been  the  guest  of  the 
French,  he  would  probably  have  been  not  less  indifferent  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Germans.  His  counsels,  if 
they  were  ever  given,  were  happily  not  followed.  No 
victorious  belligerents  have  been  more  moderate  in  their 
treatment  of  non-combatants  and  of  the  general  population. 
Perhaps  regular  soldiers  are  more  scrupulous  than  patriotic 
volunteers. 

Cool  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  foreigners  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  American  officers  such  as  General  Sheridan.  The 
discussion  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  in  the  Senate  has  given 
abundant  opportunities  for  discourteous  language  which  per¬ 
haps  is  sometimes  not  even  intended  to  cause  offence.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  supposed  leaning  of  some  English  politicians 
to  the  Southern  cause  provoked  a  furious  animosity  which 
has  not  yet  altogether  subsided.  It  was  deemed  intolerable 
that  an  attempt  to  detach  a  portion  of  American  territory 
from  the  Union  should  be  regarded  with  favour  or  com¬ 
placency.  The  indignation  which  was  felt  or  affected  by  all 
American  speakers  and  writers  was  intelligible,  though  it 
might  be  exaggerated.  Now,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
when  the  English  Government  has  just  made  an  earnest 
attempt  to  remove  all  causes  of  difference,  the  Senate  enter¬ 
tains  a  proposal  which  is  not  the  less  a  deliberate  insult  to 
England  because  it  is  apparently  an  unconscious  display  of 
obtuse  disrespect.  Mr.  Hoar,  Senator  for  New  Hampshire, 
has  introduced  a  resolution  which  has  been  referred,  as  if  it 
was  an  ordinary  or  trifling  proposal,  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  That  body  is  consequently  now  instructed  to 
consider  an  unprovoked  affront  which  the  mover  offers  to 
inflict  on  the  British  Government  and  nation.  By  Mr. 
Hoar’s  motion  the  President  is  requested  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  “  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  all  differences 
“  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  United 
“  States.”  The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions  are  also  to  be  represented ;  and,  indeed,  the  con¬ 
currence  of  those  communities  is  indispensable  to  Mr. 
Hoar’s  purpose.  The  object  of  the  negotiations  is  the 
annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  any  province  or  subdivision 
thereof.  The  political  union  is,  of  course,  to  be  Republican 
in  form  and  to  be  “  in  accord  with  the  Federal  system  and 
“  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  The  consideration 
which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  English  Government  for  the 
deliberate  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  is  not  defined  in 
the  resolution.  There  is  a  flourish  at  the  end  about  other 
possible  treaties  and  alliances  which  are  to  provide  for  “  the 
“  future  peace,  happiness,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
“  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  and  of  the  United  States.” 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  so  outrageous  a  proposal 
has  never  yet  assumed  a  diplomatic  form.  If  the  Senate 
has  any  Standing  Orders,  or  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Delations  any  limitation  of  its  functions,  the  resolution 
ought  at  once  to  have  been  rejected  as  a  wanton  insult  to  a 
friendly  Power.  It  is  now  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Committee  may  not  report  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and 
that  the  Senate  may  not  request  the  President  to  ask  for  a 
suicidal  surrender  on  the  part  of  England.  If  such  a  motion 
had  been  offered  and  discussed  in  the  Legislature  of  any 
European  nation,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  threat 
of  immediate  war.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  imagine 
that  France  would  ask  Germany  to  evacuate  Alsace,  or  that 
Italy  would  propose  to  open  negotiations  with  Austria  for 
the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Itepublican  challenge  to  England  is,  of  course,  not 
designed  to  produce  any  immediate  result,  except  in  the 
form  of  national  ill  will.  As  long  as  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
President  any  request  of  the  kind  will  be  summarily  re¬ 
jected  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Executive  Government  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  arrangements  which  were  provisionally 
made  by  the  Joint  Commission.  Mr.  Hoar  will  have  attained 
his  purpose  by  pledging  his  party  to  an  opinion  that  the 
vast  Dominion  of  Canada  or  some  of  its  constituent  parts 
are  destined  to  be  absorbed  in  the  American  Republic. 


The  suggestion  that  annexation  is  an  open  question  is  in 
itself  an  insult.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  resolution  will 
be  included  as  a  supplementary  article  in  the  Republican 
platform  ;  but  Mr.  Hoar  is  a  politician  of  long  experience 
and  of  considerable  influence,  and  he  has  for  many  years 
been  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  has  concerted  his  wanton  attack  on  England 
with  Mr.  Blaine,  who  will  be  the  principal  manager  of 
General  Harrison’s  campaign.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
whether  the  threatened  outrage  will  be  popular  with  the 
mass  of  voters,  but  a  professional  politician  would  not  have 
taken  the  present  opportunity  of  affronting  England  unless 
he  had  thought  that  national  hatred  was  likely  to  be  felt  by 
large  portions  of  the  constituencies.  In  the  absence  of 
courtesy,  of  justice,  and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
there  is  no  motive  which  would  induce  American  partisans 
to  condemn  and  reject  Mr.  Hoar’s  declaration  of  hostility. 
There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  war  of  conquest  which 
is  probably  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hoar  and  others  as 
ultimately  desirable.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  United 
States  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  Power  which  could  act 
on  the  American  continent — sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
persons  of  European  descent  could  at  pleasure  place  irre¬ 
sistible  armies  in  the  field.  It  would  not  even  be  necessary 
to  apply  General  Sheridan’s  belligerent  theories  to  Canada 
or  its  component  parts.  They  would  have  “  eyes  to  see 
“  and  lament  the  war,”  and  they  must  submit  before  they 
are  starved  or  killed  after  the  Sheridan  fashion.  The  in¬ 
difference  to  moral  considerations  which  is  common  to  some 
Republican  managers  of  elections  and  to  some  successful 
generals  is  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  a  Senator  and  a 
successful  soldier  in  a  certain  sense  kin.  Humanity  and 
international  comity  are  calmly  ignored  by  both. 


THE  COLLISION  AT  HAMPTON  WICK. 

HE  so-called  accident  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  last  Monday  night  is  more  alarming  to  the 
public  than  many  not  less  terrible  calamities.  It  is,  indeed, 
sufficiently  shocking  that  four  people  should  have  been 
killed,  and  twenty-five  injured,  in  the  course  of  a  short  and 
easy  journey  from  London  to  Kingston.  But  even  more 
appalling  than  the  loss  of  life  thus  caused,  and  the  inroads 
upon  the  health  of  survivors,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  whole 
affair.  If  a  signalman  cannot  distinguish  the  up  line  from 
the  down,  if  an  engine-driver  does  not  know  the  way  because 
the  night  is  dark,  it  remains,  among  other  things,  for 
suburban  residents  to  make  their  wills  before  they  dine 
in  town  or  go  to  the  play.  Monday  was  Bank  Holiday, 
and  whatever  else  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  philanthropic 
legislation  may  or  may  not  have  done,  it  has  put  a 
periodic  and  most  severe  pressure  upon  the  resources  of 
railway  Companies.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  in 
advance  of  the  evidence  that  the  signalman  had  been  too 
long  on  duty,  and  he  is  expressly  declared  by  the  station- 
master  at  Kingston,  in  an  official  Report,  to  have  been 
perfectly  sober.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  against 
the  management  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  and  some 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  just.  The  trains,  for  instance,  are 
very  slow,  which  is  inconvenient  without  being  a  guarantee 
of  safety,  and  unpunctual,  which  is  not  only  vexatious,  but 
a  source  of  danger.  On  this  occasion,  however,  neither 
slowness  nor  unpunctuality  appears  to  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  disaster.  The  train  which  carried  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  an  amazing  perversity  left  Waterloo 
at  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  and  should  have  reached  Kingston 
at  a  quarter  to  twelve.  It  was  at  first  very  full,  but 
most  of  the  passengers  had  alighted  before  it  arrived  at 
Hamilton  Wick.  Just  as  it  was  entering  that  station,  a 
solitary  engine  dashed  into  it,  and  broke  the  two  front 
carriages  to  pieces.  There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by 
dwelling  upon  the  horrors  of  such  scenes.  But  a  few 
sentences  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mandeniiall,  whose 
wife  was  killed  by  the  collision,  may  help  people  who  have 
never  been  in  one  to  realize  what  a  “  railway  accident  ” 
means.  “  The  front  of  the  carriage,”  says  this  gentleman, 

“  was  forced  down  upon  us,  the  lights  were  extinguished, 

“  and  I  could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  We  screamed,  and 
“  the  sensation  was  something  awful.  Presently  I  heard 
“  the  rescue  party  running  over  the  top  of  the  carriage. 

“  We  must  have  remained  helpless  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

“  It  was  dying  by  inches.”  All  this  happened  on  a  bridge, 
and  the  train  was  only  prevented  by  the  parapet  from  fall- 
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ing  over  into  tho  Teddington  Road.  Such  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  mistaking  the  up  line  for  the  down. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how  the  unattached  engine 
came  to  be  there.  The  train  was  where  it  ought  to  be, 
proceeding  at  a  proper  pace  in  a  proper  direction.  The 
engine,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers, 
had  been  employed  in  drawing  carriages  from  Twickenham 
to  Kingston,  and  was  at  the  moment  of  the  disaster  return¬ 
ing  from  Kingston  to  Twickenham.  Whether  it  is  desirable 
that  locomotives  should  move  about  in  this  casual  sort  of 
way,  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  time-tables,  seems 
at  least  open  to  grave  doubt.  But  how  did  this  par¬ 
ticular  locomotive,  which  was  going  towards  London,  get 
on  to  the  down  line  ?  The  query  will  be  found,  we  fancy, 
very  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  certainly  most  strange 
that  neither  the  driver  nor  the  stoker  should  have 
noticed  that  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bridge,  or  that  the  platform  of  the  station  was  on 
their  right,  whereas  it  should  have  been  upon  their  left. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  pointsman  at 
Kingston  did  not  guide  the  engine  on  to  the  up  line  as  it 
passed  him.  Added  to  these  extraordinary  coincidences  is 
the  unexplained  conduct  of  the  signalman  at  Kingston 
Junction,  described  as  a  man  of  great  experience,  who 
allowed  such  a  fatal  blunder  to  occur.  The  driver  and 
stoker  of  the  train,  who  were  in  no  way  to  blame,  and  could 
have  told  nothing,  are  both  dead.  The  driver  and  stoker 
of  the  engine  are  both  alive,  and  neither  of  them  is  very 
seriously  injured.  Daniel  Pickles,  the  driver,  has  made  a 
statement,  which  does  very  little  towards  clearing  up  the 
mystery.  He  merely  says  that  Parsons,  the  signalman, 
shouted  from  his  box  “  Right  away,”  that  he  concluded 
he  must  be  safe  in  proceeding,  and  that  he  suspected 
nothing  wrong  until  he  saw  the  passenger  train  approach- 
ing,  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
although  the  machinery  was  reversed  and  the  brake 
applied.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  atmosphere  on 
Monday,  which  might  be  called  the  last  day  of  winter, 
was  very  unusual  for  the  month  of  August,  and  that  the 
night  was  especially  damp  and  murky.  But  it  is  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  instructive  fact  that  a  driver  and  his  fireman 
may,  on  a  dark  evening,  travel  complacently  for  miles  on 
the  wrong  line  with  an  unbroken  sense  of  security.  For 
all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  Pickles  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  career  to  Waterloo  without  hesitation  if  there 
had  been  no  physical  obstacle  in  his  way.  He  risked  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  the  fives  of  other  people,  with  perfect 
coolness,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  than  expected  that  the 
result  will  operate  as  a  warning  to  others. 


TIIE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 


A  FTER  sovereigns,  Ministers.  The  circular  tour  of  the 
-uv  Emperor  William  to  the  Northern  Courts  appears  to 
be  likely  to  receive  extension  southwards;  but  before  that 
time  the  chief  Ministers  of  more  States  than  two  or  three 
are  reported  to  have  intentions  of  meeting.  There  is  of 
course,  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  But  the  expecta¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  a  belief  in  peace 
and  quietness.  For  some  considerable  time  past  public 
attention  has  been  to  a  great  extent  concentrated  on  the 
private  fortunes  rather  than  on  the  Imperial  policy  of  the 
Pi  ussian  House,  and  this  has  of  itself  diverted  consideration 
from  the  apprehensions  which  not  very  many  months  avo 
fluttered  the  Bourses  and  the  coffee-houses  of  Europe.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  beginning  of 
August  has  witnessed  either  events  of  importance  or  at 
least  important  fluctuations  of  political  opinion  and  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  business  and  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
the  year  are  by  that  time  to  a  great  extent  decided,  and 
ffiere  is  room  for  other  thoughts.  In  modern  days,  though 
no  time  can  be  said  to  be  exactly  unlikely  for  the  beginning 
of  war,  autumn  is  a  less  likely  time  than  others.  But  it  is 
a  very  likely  time  for  the  beginning  of  things  that  may  lead 
to  war.  J 

When  all  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  recent  changes 
and  recent  negotiations  on  the  European  situation  "  it 
remams  true  that  we  have  no  guarantee  of  peace  stronger 
than  mutual  fear,  though,  fortunately,  that  is  strong 
enough.  It  was  a  sound,  if  not  a  very  novel,  observation  of 
a  Herman  semi-official  organ  recently  that  diplomacy  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  can  hardly  even  retard  or  hasten— that  tfiev 
cannot  definitely  determine  or  alter— the  fort  unes  of  nation^ 


or  even  the  temper  in  which  nations  find  themselves.  As 
far  as  the  latter  element  in  the  problem  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  much  improvement.  The 
animosity  between  France  and  Germany  has  rarely  been 
warmer,  and  that  between  Italy  and  France  is  rising  to  a 
temper  equally  high.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  matter, 
the  amenities  which  habitually  pass  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  such  as  have  certainly 
had  no  recent  parallel  in  European  history.  France,  ac¬ 
cording  to  German  authorities,  is  “a  savage  nation”  in 
her  conduct  to  Germans ;  and  independent  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  the  process  of  occupation  and  German- 
ization,  as  carried  on  in  the  conquered  provinces,  is  a 
process  compared  to  which  for  irksomeness,  if  not  for 
positive  tyranny,  the  state  of  Ireland  in  fable,  and  of 
Lombardy  and  Poland  some  decades  ago  in  fact,  were 
states  of  mild  and  beneficent  tutelage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  provocations  between  Italy  and  France,  though  rather 
unintelligible  in  some  of  their  details,  seem  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  another  really  and  deeply  excited  condition  of 
national  feeling.  Mere  rudeness  between  statesmen  is  not 
of  very  much  importance;  but  frontier  difficulties  when 
they  once  begin  are  always  fertile  of  trouble,  and  Northern 
critics  sometimes  overlook  the  abiding  irritation  which  is 
caused  in  the  irritable  Southern  provinces  of  France  by  the 
immigration  of  Italian  workmen,  who  are  just  as  much  more 
frugal  than  the  French  as  the  French  are  than  Englishmen. 
Add  the  old  grudges  about  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  the  newer 
fears  of  rivalry  for  the  naval  supremacy  among  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Powers  other  than  England,  and  a  very  sufficient 
quantity  of  forcing  material  will  be  seen  to  be  ready  to 
generate  heat  and  keep  it  up  at  any  moment  and  for  any 
length  of  time  required.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expectations  of  some,  but  hardly  to  those  of  the 
most  reasonable,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  ill-temper 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  a  third  pair  of  European 
nations  Germany  and  Russia.  The  elaborate  pains  which 
were  taken  by  some  German  official  organs  to  show  that 
the  Emperor’s  visit  meant  practically  nothing  must  have 
been  either  quite  superfluous  or  remarkably  effectual.  For 
here,  too,  the  ill  feeling  is  based  upon  a  real  cause  of  difference 
—rather  several  real  causes,  which  are  sure  to  continue 
to  operate.  The  most  immediate,  and  perhaps  the  most 
removable,  of  these  is  the  avowed  expectation  of  Russians, 
the  scarcely  concealed  fear  of  Germans,  that,  should  the 
differences  between  France  and  Germany  break  out,  or 
show  signs  of  breaking  out,  into  open  war,  Russia  would 
either,  as  she  did  a  dozen  years  ago,  step  in  and  peremp¬ 
torily  forbid  the  further  prosecution  of  German  vengeance, 
or  else  actively  take  part  on  the  side  of  France.  None  of 
the  considerations  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  almost 
negativing  the  possibility  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  seem 
sufficient  to  discourage  the  vague  hope  of  it  which  Russians 
and  Frenchmen  entertain,  or  to  quiet  the  still  vaguer  fear 
which  is  entertained  in  Germany,  and  which,  as  far  as  fear 
is  at  the  bottom  of  any  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  actions, 


accounts  for  his  occasional  courting  of  Russia. 


Iu  was  ine\  it  able  that,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
rumours  should  be  at  once  started  of  a  fresh  move  in  the 
direction  of  upsetting  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  It  is 
not  precisely  understood,  and  probably  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood  for  some  time,  what  effect  was  expected  or  intended 
from  the  declaratory  notice  of  the  Porte  some  months  back. 
As  was  fully  pointed  out  at  the  time  here,  it  might  mean 
either  anything  or  nothing,  and  in  its  actual  form  did  mean 
nothing.  But  it  might  also  be  made  the  text  of  a  formal 
complaint  by  any  Power  that  chose.  Rumours  of  such  a 
complaint  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  Russian  Note  have 
been  started  and  flatly  contradicted.  Nor  are  the  purelv 
local  disputes  of  the  Porte  and  the  Bulgarian  Government 
as  to  railways  and  brigands  things  that  could  be  well  twisted 
into  an  immediate  cause  of  action.  The  very  same  re¬ 
quirement  of  unanimity  among  the  signatories  of  the  Berlin 
treaty,  which  has  been  the  lever  of  Russian  interference 
supplies  a  lever  to  be  worked  from  the  opposite  side  if 
Russia  ever  took  definite  steps  of  the  diplomatic  kind  And 
the  Bulgarians  themselves  have  very  well  pointed  out  in  a 
manner  which  acquires  additional  force  from  the  time  durin- 
which  they  have  recently  succeeded  in  governing  them" 
selves  against  all  overt  and  underhand  opposition,  and  from 
the  gamin  statesmanlike  conditions  which  the  termination 
ot  the  Popoff  matter  and  the  recent  Ministerial  crisis 
showed,  that  they  too  have  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  often  happens  in  treaties, 
the  Berlin  instrument  provides  no  sanction  or  punishment 
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for  such  a  breach  of  its  provisions,  nor  any  interim  tribunal 
for  settling  difficulties  of  the  kind  :  while  Prince  Bismarck’s 
notion  that  Russia  has  general  powers  as  caretaker  must 
be  based,  if  it  is  based  at  all,  on  some  secret  article  which 
exists  penes  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  and  him  only.  Yet 
the  imagination  of  Continental  quidnuncs  busies  itself  with 
several  candidates  for  a  seat  which,  as  it  happens,  is  not 
vacant,  though  it  may  be  fully  allowed  that  it  is  only 
informally  filled. 

In  these  conditions  of  uncertainty  what  may  be  called 
the  European  holiday  begins.  The  rosy  colour  which  some 
Continental  critics  discern  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  remarks 
on  these  conditions  must  be  held  to  insist  chiefly  in  those 
critics’  imaginations.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  things 
appear  on  the  outside  somewhat  less  threatening  than 
they  did  months  ago.  A  sudden  coup  de  tele  of  the  Czar, 
a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  policy  of  provocation 
towards  France  which  Signor  Crispi  has  apparently  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Prince  Bismarck,  the  appearance  in  France 
itself  of  some  new  Boulanger  with  less  fanfaronade  or 
more  initiative — any  of  these  things,  not  to  mention 
others  more  dangerous,  because  belonging  to  the  chapter 
of  pure  accident,  might  suffice,  and  more  than  suffice,  to 
bring  about  a  sudden  explosion.  But  for  the  present 
there  appears  no  very  immediate  chance  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  a  state  of  armed  expectation  and  perpetual  small 
diplomatic  excitements.  The  loss  and  stress  which  this 
puts  on  the  social  and  economic  state  of  Europe — the 
enormous  waste  of  non-productive  labour,  and  of  labour 
spent  on  producing  what  is  not  produce,  and  maintaining 
what  makes  no  return  for  its  maintenance — can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  But  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  the 
most  expensive  maintenance  of  peace  is  cheaper  than  the 
provocation  of  war.  The  only  rejoinder  possible  is  that  the 
reduction  of  population  and  the  destruction  of  over-produced 
material  which  war  brings  about  must  be  taken  into  account 
on  the  right  side.  But  that  is  a  fashion  of  balancing 
accounts  which  only  very  strong-minded  persons  care  to 
carry  out  in  its  rigour  and  regardless  of  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations. 


A  CORONER  OR  A  FISHERMAN? 

IN  his  spirited  speech  at  Eridge  the  other  day,  Mr. 

Balfour  threw  a  casual  glance  of  ridicule  at  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Gladstonian  party  in  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  trial  by  jury.  This  Palladium  of  our  liberties 
appears,  as  he  points  out,  to  be  only  held  in  estimation  by 
these  politicians  in  that  portion  of  the  realm  in  which  the 
liberties  it  protects  are  too  often  those  of  the  acknowledged 
and  morally-convicted  criminal.  It  is  precisely  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  its  record  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  where  by  common  consent  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fewest  failures  of  justice,  that 
the  Gladstonians  will  have  none  of  it.  Somewhat  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
another  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  institution — we  mean  the 
Coroner’s  Court.  This  tribunal,  which  in  England  is  never 
guilty  of  anything  worse  than  a  blunder  of  over-zeal,  has 
long  been  the  mark  on  this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  for 
Radical  witlings  of  every  degree.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
gross  irregularities  of  its  proceedings  and  the  disgraceful 
partisanship  of  their  conduct  have  become  a  by-word,  the 
Court  has  suddenly  become  an  object  of  affected  reverence 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers,  whose  chief  has, 
indeed,  paid  it  the  compliment  of  anticipating  the  verdict 
plainly  foreshadowed  by  the  behaviour  of  its  jury  and  its 
presiding  officer.  In  the  case  of  the  Mandeville  inquest, 
where  the  evidence  for  one  side  only  had  been  heard,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  assumption  that  there  was  no  countervailing  evi¬ 
dence,  or  none  of  any  weight,  to  be  brought  forward  gave  a 
slight  shock  to  English  notions  of  etiquette  in  these  matters; 
but  we  are  free  to  confess  that,  as  regards  the  inquiry 
now  pending  at  Fermoy,  there  seems  to  us  no  particular 
obligation  of  reticence  incumbent  upon  anybody.  A  Coroner 
can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  secure  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  criticism  on  his  proceedings  by  the  simple  process  of  in¬ 
definitely  spinning  them  out ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
being  now  prolonged  far  beyond  the  length  necessary  to 
provide  materials  for  a  verdict  on  Dr.  Ridley’s  death,  and 
inasmuch,  further,  as  the  political  purpose  of  this  prolonga¬ 
tion  is  plainly  discernible,  we  feel  no  delicacy  about  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  course  which  the  so-called  inquiry  has  taken 
in  Mr.  Rice’s  Court  during  the  last  few  days  is  a  scandal  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 


As  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Doctor’s  suicide  it  is 
open  from  the  technical  and  legal  point  of  view  to  no  sort 
of  doubt.  The  case  is  distinctly  one  in  which  an  English 
Coroner’s  jury  after  a  day’s,  or  at  most  a  couple  of  days’,  in¬ 
vestigation,  would  have  returned  the  usual  and  almost 
formal  verdict  of  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity.  To  us,  at  any  rate,  the  history  of  the  derange¬ 
ment  appears  clear  enough.  We  regard  it  as  beyond  honest 
question  that  the  unhappy  man  was  driven  to  death  by 
terror  of  the  persecution  which  he  sawr  impending  over  him 
as  the  result  of  his  doing  his  duty  as  a  prison  official. 
Indeed,  we  take  this  account  of  the  matter  to  be  virtually 
admitted  by  the  Parnellites  themselves  in  their  theory  of 
5  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Dr.  Ridley’s  “  remorse”  for  the 
treatment  to  which  he  had  subjected  Mr.  Mandeville. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  the  supposition  that, 
apart  from  his  persecution  and  his  dread  of  the  consequences, 
the  medical  officer’s  conscience  would  have  in  the  least 
reproached  him  for  a  faithful,  but  so  far  as  his  personal 
share  in  the  matter  went  a  considerate,  discharge  of  his 
functions  at  Tullamore  Prison.  But,  though  this  amounts 
to  saying  that  it  was  the  persecution  and  nothing  else  which 
drove  him  to  the  act  of  self-destruction,  and  that  the  jury 
would  have  been  justified  in  so  finding,  we  should  have 
been  quite  content  with  their  returning  the  general  verdict 
which  an  English  jury  would  inevitably  have  returned 
in  the  circumstances,  and  making  no  pronouncement  as  to 
the  specific  cause  of  mental  aberration.  Mr.  Rice  and  his 
jury,  however,  are  evidently  not  contented  with  this.  The 
inquiry  is  being  spun  out  day  after  day  in  the  obvious 
hope  of  collecting  as  many  highly  seasoned,  if  not  grossly 
perverted,  statements  incriminatory,  or  intended  to  be  in¬ 
criminatory,  of  any  one  or  every  one  connected  in  the 
most  distant  degree  with  the  administration  of  prison 
discipline  as  possible.  It  is  thus  that  the  public  have 
had  before  them  the  ingenuous  Father  MuRriiY,  whose 
canonical  obligations  so  conveniently  concur  in  allowing 
him  to  assail  the  character  of  a  dead  man  and  in  for¬ 
bidding  him  to  add  the  only  information  by  which  the 
story  could  be  tested.  Thus,  too,  it  is  that  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  another  appearance  on  the  witness-table 
of  that  singularly  “soft”  patriot  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  discomforts  incidental  to  the 
squabble  about  the  trousers  were  “  worse  than  any  physical 
“  tortures  that  ever  man  endured,”  and  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  chivalrous  reasons  for  keeping 
back  all  the  details  of  his  conversation  with  Dr.  Radley 
until  there  is  no  man  living  to  contradict  him.  After  Mr. 
O’Brien,  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Hooper  ;  nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  why  the  list  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended, 
the  investigation  having  now  become  an  openly  fishing 
inquiry,  continued  for  the  purpose,  not  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  a  death,  but  of  providing  agreeable  food  for  the 
columns  of  United  Ireland  and  its  kindred  prints. 


THE  WONDROUS  TALE  OF  ABDUL  HUK. 

N  many  respects  the  story  of  the  Hyderabad  Deccan  Mining 
Company  (Limited)  is  a  very  ordinary  business.  Who¬ 
ever  has  lived  with  open  eye  and  ear  in  this  wicked,  but 
interesting  and  amusing,  city  of  London  has  heard  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  it.  There  is  always  a  mysterious  bene¬ 
factor  living  on  a  heap  of  gold  somewhere,  who,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  goodness,  concedes  to  a  casual  gentleman 
from  England  the  right  of  working  that  heap  for  so  many 
years.  The  English  gentleman  comes  back,  and  starts  a 
Company,  capital  so  and  so,  in  shares  so  many,  with  so 
much  to  the  favoured  one  of  the  mysterious  benefactor. 
Then  by  nods  and  winks,  by  hints  that  great  people  are 
in  it,  by  promises  of  the  floods  of  gold  which  will 
pour  out  when  a  teacupful  of  money  is  put  in,  the  great 
venture  is  floated.  The  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  foolish 
trustee,  the  country  clergyman  who  wants  ten  per  cent, 
for  his  money,  and  the  naval  or  military  officer  who  has 
commuted,  exist  that  such  things  may  happen.  The 
amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  City  gentlemen  of  quite 
appalling  smartness  can  be  wheedled  in  too.  The  baits 
differ,  but  when  the  right  ones  are  chosen  and  properly 
dangled  the  fish  will  rise.  Then  at  the  end  there  comes 
some  such  meeting  as  that  held  at  Winchester  House  last 
Tuesday,  with  an  “  extraordinary  scene,”  cries  of  “  Shame,” 
“  Monstrous,”  and  so  forth.  Somebody  is  out  of  pocket. 
Commonly  it  is  not  the  favourite  of  the  Mysterious 
Benefactor. 
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The  origin  of  the  Hyderabad  Deccan  Company  had,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  features  worth  noting.  The  credit  of  our  Indian 
service  seemed  to  be  touched  byit  for  one  thing,  and  then  there 
was  an  Oriental  gentleman  in  it  who  is  worth  looking  at. 
Abdul  Huk  is  his  name,  and  though  we  do  not  know  what 
that  name  may  imply,  it  sounds  appropriate.  Rummun  Lal 
was  not  more  so.  This  able  Oriental,  having  the  ear  of  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  did  obtain  from  him,  and  did  share 
with  certain  Englishmen,  a  concession  for  working  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  It  was  duly  approved  by  the 
British  Resident.  By  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  made 
by  Abdul  Huk,  the  capital  of  the  Company  to  be  formed 
for  working  this  concession  was  put  at  a  million  in 
100,000  shares  at  io ?.  each.  Of  this  150,000?.  was  to 
be  spent  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State 
of  Hyderabad.  Wliat  was  to  be  done  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  850,000?.,  or  where  it  was  to  come  from,  nobody  seems 
to  have  inquired  in  the  Deccan.  One  would  imagine 
that  an  English  Resident  in  an  Indian  Court  would  have 
obtained,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  a  tight  hold  of 
certain  elementary  facts  of  human  nature.  He  might 
be  supposed  to  have  learnt  by  this  time  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  also  capitalists  do  not,  when  they 
have  a  really  good  thing  in  hand,  give  it  away.  Also  it 
should  have  been  within  his  knowledge  that  experienced 
Orientals  like  Abdul  Huk  and  the  old  hands  who  were 
with  him  do  not  go  into  any  business  without  hope  of  profit. 
A  little  thinking  ought  to  have  shown  our  Resident — who, 
though  he  is  a  political,  seems  to  have  been  as  innocent  as 
Colonel  Newcome — that  the  possessors  of  the  concession 
were  not  working  out  of  pure  love  of  human  nature.  Some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  85,000 
shares,  of  course.  They  were  going  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  owners  of  the  concession,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
These  gentlemen  did  not  credit  themselves  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  85,000  shares  at  10?.  and  then  proceed  to  develop 
the  resources  of  Hyderabad  with  their  own  capital. 
Naturally  they  sold  the  shares,  and  the  Company  arose. 
It  must  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  know  an  Oriental  prince 
who  confers  on  you  with  a  scratch  of  his  pen  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  No  doubt  this  is  all  very 
legitimate.  Hyderabad  has  minerals  worth  digging  up  and 
coal  also.  Moreover,  if  you  have  a  saleable  right  to  work  a 
thing  worth  working,  you  may  fairly  sell  it.  Only  we  do 
not  see  why  a  present  of  850,000?.  should  have  been  made 
to  Abdul  Huk  and  his  friends  out  of  the  pockets  of  buyers 
of  shares,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  still  less 
ought  such  a  transaction  to  have  been  permitted  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Resident  who  is  placed  as  guide  and  friend  at  the  Court 
of  the  Nizam.  Abdul  Huk  is  indeed  a  master  of  the  art 
cf  company-promoting.  Not  only  did  he  get  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  concession  from  his  Sovereign,  but  he  persuaded 
him  to  buy  shares  in  the  Company,  and  absolutely  sold  to 
the  candid  Prince — apparently  at  a  premium — shares  of  his 
own  for  which  he  himself  had  paid  nothing.  Abdul  has  since 
had  to  disgorge,  and  has  been  dismissed  from  office ;  he  may 
think  himself  lucky  that  there  is  an  English  Resident  at 
Hyderabad.  Time  was  when  Abdul  HuKSwho  were  caught 
playing  these  tricks  on  Nizams  passed  a  very  evil  quarter 
of  an  hour.  As  it  is,  it  is  lucky  for  some  of  his  colleagues 
that  they  are  out  of  Hyderabad.  The  common  or  business 
moral  of  the  story  is  not  worth  repeating.  People  have 
been  told  to  be  cautious  about  buying  shares  in  Companies 
so  often,  and  have  neglected  the  advice  so  persistently,  that 
it  is  no  use  to  repeat  it.  But  there  is  a  particular  moral 
which  is  not  so  old.  It  is,  that  if  our  officials  in  India 
undertake  to  encourage  native  princes  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  States,  they  should  be  sure  that  they 
understand  business  before  they  give  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Government  to  Companies  to  be  floated  on  the 
London  market. 


CURIOUS  CONSCIENCES. 

AT 7 HAT  the  House  of  Lords  may  think  proper  to  do 
»  ’  with  the  Oaths  Bill  we  do  not  know,  and,  to  speak 
the  unvarnished  truth,  we  do  not  greatly  care.  The  value 
of  promissory  oaths  is  not  regarded,  we  suppose,  by  anybody 
as  very  considerable ;  and,  in  so  far  as  a  change  of  the  law 
may  operate  to  prevent  needless  profanation  of  a  religious 
ceremony,  the  Bill  may  be  open  to  no  serious  objection. 
As  regards  attestatory  oaths  we  profoundly  disagree  with 
those  excellent  reasoners  in  vacuo  who  are  of  opinion  that 
they  do  not  afford — at  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — an 


additional  guarantee  of  the  veracity  of  a  witness  ;  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugii’s  measure  in  its  original  form,  in  which  it 
would  have  enabled  any  witness  to  escape  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  by  simply  stating  that  he  prefers  to  affirm,  was,  in 
our  opinion,  quite  inadmissible.  The  amendment,  however, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  with  Government, 
he  has  introduced  into  it  removes  this  cardinal  objection  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  steadiness 
in  sticking  to  his  bargain  with  Ministers  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition  from  his  party,  we  are  well  content  that 
Mr.  Smith  should  have  procured  him  the  third  reading  of 
his  Bill.  And  most  certainly  we  should  have  been  sorry  to 
miss  the  highly  instructive  exhibition  which  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  other  enlightened  Radicals  of  a  higher 
rank  in  the  party  have  succeeded  in  making  of  themselves. 

We  could  not — or,  at  any  rate,  we  did  not — deny  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  criticizing  this  performance  after  its 
first  representation  on  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill,  and 
we  were  not  sure  that  the  remarks  which  it  met  with  here 
and  elsewhere  might  not  lead  to  its  withdrawal.  But,  no.  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Robertson  were  in  full  force  last  Thursday 
night,  and  once  more  gravely  assured  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
that  a  Bill  which  did  not  enable  people  to  dispense  with 
that  absurd  quality,  “  the  courage  of  their  opinions,”  was 
an  offence  to  true  Liberal  principles  and  an  outrage  upon 
liberty  of  conscience.  Mr.  Robertson’s  remarks  on  this 
point  were  of  particular  interest,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
conscience  out  of  which  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  his  words  directly  proceeded  is,  at  any  rate  from  the 
“  collector’s  ”  point  of  view,  most  valuable.  When,  said 
Mr.  Robertson  solemnly,  “  the  Solicitor-General  made  it 
“  a  condition  that  a  person  affirming  under  the  Bill  should 
“  say  either  that  he  had  no  religious  belief,  or  that  the 
“  taking  of  an  oath  was  contrary  to  his  religious  belief, 
“  these  words  and  the  grounds  on  which  their  insertion  was 
“  defended  involved  a  stigma  on  opinion  to  which  he  for 
“  one  could  not  consent.  He  could  never  consent  to  vote 
“  for  any  Bill  leaving  that  House  which  imposed  on  opinion 
“  in  matters  of  religion  any  such  stigma.  The  Bill  had 
“  been  called  a  relieving  Bill ;  but,  as  it  now  stood,  it  was  a 
“  stigmatizing  and  branding  Bill.”  What  exactly  this 
stigma  is,  and  who  would  he,  and  how  they  would  be, 
stigmatized  and  branded  by  it,  are  points  on  which  Mr. 
Robertson,  like  the  rest  of  the  people  who  use  his  lan¬ 
guage  from  his  position,  say  as  little  as  they  can  help.  There 
would,  indeed,  be  a  certain  delicacy  in  saying  much  on  the 
subject  before  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  since  it  would  amount  to  an 
indication  of  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  stig¬ 
matized  and  branded  himself  by  honestly  paying  that  fair 
price  for  relief  from  legal  obligations  which  certain  of  his 
fellow-agnostics  seem  so  ignobly  reluctant  to  face.  Yet 
what  does  the  contention  implied  in  the  reticence  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  their  associates  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  amount  to  ?  Simply  this  ;  that  they  think  people  have 
an  indefeasible  moral  right  to  obtain  a  particular  privilege 
which  the  law  does  not  accord  to  their  fellow-citizens ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  feigning  for  purposes  of  their  own 
to  hold  the  same  views  on  religion  which  are  held  by 
their  fellow-citizens  themselves.  If  this  is  not  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  position  in  this  matter,  what  is  it?  And 
if  it  is,  has  there  ever  been  exhibited  a  more  curious  kind 
of  conscience  that  it  reveals  ? 


A  VERY  FREE  FORESTER. 

THE  High  Court  of  Foresters  at  Reading  is,  we  presume, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
London.  But  if  that  be  so,  and  if  the  Town  Hall  of  Reading 
be  a  public  place,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pickering,  a  Forester 
from  Durban,  might  conceivably  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Foresters  are,  it  appears,  much 
agitated  by  what  they  call  the  “  question  of  colour.”  There 
are  still  people  who  think  that  “  liberty’s  a  kind  of  thing 
“  ez  don’t  agree  with  niggers,”  or  at  least  that  such  of 
God’s  creatures  as  are  human  but  not  white  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Forestry.  Mr.  Lowell  will  be 
shocked  to  hear,  if  he  does  not  already  know,  that  most  of 
these  haughty  aristocrats  are  American,  and  that  the 
“  American  Subsidiary  High  Court  ”  makes  colour  a  bar 
to  membership.  For  this  offence  the  American  Subsidiary 
High  Court  has  been  dissolved,  its  charter  being  with¬ 
drawn  and  cancelled.  What  the  practical  result  of  this 
dread  doom  may  turn  out  to  be  we  do  not  take  upon 
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ourselves  to  predict.  At  first  sight  one  would  suppose 
that  a  friendly  Society  in  the  United  States  might 
exist,  and  even  flourish,  without  being  affiliated  to 
other  branches  in  this  country.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  “  High  Court  ”  has  given  judgment  of  excom¬ 
munication  by  an  immense  majority,  and  affirmed  the 
sacred  principle  that  one  kind  of  skin  is  as  good  as  another. 
It  would  be  ungenerous  and  hypercritical  to  point  out 
that  an  English  club  decides  a  question  of  this  kind  very 
much  at  its  ease.  We  have  no  Mexicans  or  aboriginal 
Indians  to  trouble  the  repose  of  humanitarians  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  as  Mr.  Brooke  put  it,  “  human  reason  will  carry 
“  you  too  far — over  the  hedge,  in  fact.”  The  English 
Foresters  are  determined  that  the  American  Foresters  shall 
associate  with  the  coloured  citizen,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  Foresters  at  all.  The  American 
Foresters  may,  perhaps,  draw  a  moral  or  a  lesson  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon,  who,  after  meekly  bearing  for  many 
ygars  vituperative  and  ignominious  nicknames,  held  a  con¬ 
sultation,  and  agreed  that  they  would  call  themselves  asses 
and  swine  no  longer.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  American 
Foresters,  borrowing  the  principle,  but  reversing  its  appli¬ 
cation,  may  still  persist  in  maintaining  that  they  are  alive, 
although  a  voice  from  Beading  tells  them  that  they  are 
dpad. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  be  less  interested  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  Forestry  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  decorum.  For  them  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pickering 
will  be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  success  of  the 
Executive  Council’s  resolution.  Mr.  Pickering  believes  in 
colour,  as  he  has  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  do.  He  does 
not  think  that  “  the  coloured  natives  of  Southern  Africa  ” 
are  good  enough  to  be  Foresters ;  and  here,  again,  he  uses  a 
legitimate  freedom.  But  Mr.  Pickering  is  too  faithful  to 
the  Horatian  maxim  that  the  eye  is  a  better  organ  of  per¬ 
suasion  than  the  ear.  “  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa 
“•  per  aures,”  says  the  Augustan  poet,  “  quam  quae  sunt 
“loculis  subjecta  fidelibus,”  which  Mr.  Pickering  roughly 
translates — “  An  ounce  of  indecency  is  better  than  a 
“.ton  of  argument.”  He  accordingly,  to  quote  the  report 
in  the  Daily  News ,  exhibited  “  photographs  of  almost 
“  nude  natives,  one  with  seventeen  wives.”  Whether  the 
wives  were  also  nude  the  modest  reporter  does  not  say. 
It  is  gratifying  to  read  that  Mr.  Pickering’s  singular 
performance  “  aroused  strong  indignation,”  and  entirely 
failed  of  its  object,  for  the  motion  which  Mr.  Pickering 
opposed  was  carried  by  403  votes  against  93.  A  lively 
discussion  sprang  up  over  these  photographs,  which  Mr. 
Pickering  declared  to  be  “  no  exaggeration.”  Of  course 
in  one  sense  a  photograph  cannot  be  an  exaggeration, 
for  the  sun  does  not  tell  lies.  Mr.  Green,  who  has 
also  been  in  South  Africa,  maintained  that  natives  were 
obliged  to  clothe  themselves,  at  least  partially,  before 
they  entered  a  town,  while  Mr.  Pickering  asserts  that 
his  photographs  only  represent  what  may  be  seen  any  day 
in  Durban.  But  that  is  no  defence  for  Mr.  Pickering, 
who  should  go  to  the  Law  and  Liberty  League,  or 
the  Compulsory  Purity  Association,  if  he  wants  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  Photography  has  its  argumentative 
limits.  The  fact  of  a  man  being  photographed  along  with 
seventeen  women  does  not  prove  that  he  has  seventeen 
wives.  If  it  did,  some  English  clergymen  would  be  in  a 
very  parlous  plight.  The  costume  of  a  hot  country  is  not 
necessarily  improper  because  it  is  meagre,  and  it  is  possible 
to  be  naked  without  being  immoral,  Mr.  Horsley’s  well- 
known  views  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  one 
thing  which  cannot  be  justified  is  to  parade  for  sensational 
purposes  things  by  the  hypothesis  indecorous  in  the  opinion 
of  the  exhibitor.  Even  Mr.  Pickering  would  probably 
shrink  from  holding  up  at  a  public  meeting  a  photograph  of 
cannibals  at  dinner,  though  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  the  Patagonians  from  the  right  to  gratuitous 
medical  attendance. 


TI1E  PARNELLITES  AND  TIIE  SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 

THE  short  valedictory,  or  maledictory,  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Sexton  sped  the  parting  Special  Commission 
Bill  on  its  way  to  the  Upper  House  formed  an  eminently 
fitting  epilogue  to  the  not  very  lively  or  decent  comedy  of 
which  the  House  for  the  last  ten  days  or  so  has  been  the 
scene.  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech  was  eloquent — at  least  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  eloquence — and  its  tone, 


except  perhaps  in  its  reference  to  Mr.  J ustice  Day,  was  not 
unbecoming.  But  its  very  merits  of  expression  only  serve 
to  bring  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  Parnellite  complaints 
and  contentions  more  conspicuously  into  view.  The  Bill, 
said  the  orator,  “not  only  failed  to  include,  but  of  set  and 
“  sinister  design  excluded,  all  the  ordinary  securities  for 
“  defence,  and  all  the  necessary  guarantees  for  the  due, 
“  orderly,  and  speedy  solution  of  the  most  important  ques- 
“  tions,  and  by  it  the  Government  were  plunging  the 
“  Irish  members  into  a  limitless  political  inquiry  which 
“  might  extend  to  years,  and  subject  every  man  of  them 
“  to  the  loss  of  any  means  he  had,  to  the  ruin  of  his  health, 
“  and  to  his  withdrawal— perhaps  for  years — from  the  dis- 
“  charge  of  the  public  duties  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
“  there  by  his  constituents.”  Nevertheless  Mr.  Sexton, 
strangely  enough,  “  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  hope.” 
Truth,  as  he  remarks,  is  great,  and  will  prevail,  and  “  the 
“  innocence  of  the  Parnellites  will  enable  them  to  overcome 
“  all  the  plots  laid  against  them  ” — a  belief  which  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  be  the  first  to  arise  in,  and  the  last  to  be 
dislodged  from,  the  breasts  of  innocent  men,  and  which 
therefore  sounds  all  the  more  singularly  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  them  for  the  first  time  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Mr. 
Sexton  concluded  by  defying  his  enemies,  whether  on  the 
opposite  bench  or  in  the  office  of  the  Times,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  stand  apart  from  the  Bill,  and  might  “  God 
“  defend  the  right  1  ” 

It  is  even  more  difficult  than  it  usually  is  with  Irish 
rhetoric  to  decide  how  much  of  this  impassioned  rodo¬ 
montade  may  have  imposed  upon  the  rhetorician  himself ; 
but  that  he  should  suppose  it  capable  of  imposing  on  any 
one  who  has  followed  the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  with  even 
the  average  of  attention  and  intelligence  is  astounding  in¬ 
deed.  Where  among  such  persons  is  there  to  be  found  one 
who  believes  that  the  Parnellites  are  really  deprived  of  “  all 
“  the  ordinary  securities  for  defence  and  all  the  necessary 
“  guarantees  for  the  due,  orderly,  and  speedy  solution  ”  of  all 
questions  submitted  to  the  Commission  1  Which  of  them 
who  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  three  English  Judges  are 
being  taken  away  from  their  regular  duties,  and  set  down 
to  discharge  unfamiliar  and  in  all  probability  distasteful 
functions,  can  for  a  moment  credit  these  predictions  of  a 
“  limitless  inquiry  ”  ruinous  to  the  health  and  fortunes  of 
the  Parnellites  and  fatal  to  the  performance  of  them  duties 
to  their  constituents  1  We  make  bold  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  soul  within  the  four  seas — not  being  either  a  be- 
sottedly  bigoted  partisan  or  a  hack  politician  given  to  re¬ 
peating  party  watchwords  without  believing  them  till  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  believes  them  or  not — who  either 
doubts  that  the  Government  have  intended  and  endeavoured 
to  provide  an  impartial  tribunal,  with  power  to  do  full  and 
expeditious  justice  between  the  parties  and  to  investigate 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  or  entertains 
any  serious  fear  that  they  have  failed  of  their  object. 
We  question,  indeed,  whether  all  the  malignant  imputations 
of  Sir  William  IIarcourt  and  his  associates  on  the  Front 
Bench  have  produced  even  a  temporary  effect  of  prejudice 
on  the  minds  of  the  outside  public ;  but  if  they  have,  we 
are  well  assured  that  the  effect  was  only  a  temporary  one. 
The  Opposition  leaders  who  have  been  so  active  in  traducing 
the  tribunal  and  the  Government  who  have  appointed  it 
had  better  at  once  make  up  their  minds  to  this :  that  by 
the  time  the  Special  Commission  meets  the  wrangles  and 
railing  accusations  of  the  late  debate  will  have  been  long 
forgotten ;  that  the  public  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  a 
tribunal,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  whose  members  they 
will  assume  by  mere  force  of  habit,  is  in  session,  with  full 
powers,  not  only  of  adjudicating  between  the  Parnellites 
and  their  accusers,  but  of  unravelling,  whether  it  involves 
the  Parnellites  or  not,  the  threads  of  a  once  formidable 
and  still  subsisting  conspiracy  against  the  unity  of  the 
realm ;  and  that,  having  awakened  to  the  fact,  the  public 
will  also  by  force  of  habit  dispose  their  minds  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  tribunal,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  exactly 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  respect  that  they  would  pay 
to  a  decision  of  the  High  Court. 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for  special  notice  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  stages  of  the  debate  on  the  Special  Commission  Bill, 
except  Mr.  Labouchere’s  extraordinary  proposal  to  deprive 
the  Times  of  indemnity  against  civil  or  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  a  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  fewer  than  four  lawyers — 
Mr.  Beid,  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bussell — had  the  cynical  courage  to  maintain  the  fairness 
of  the  arrangement ;  but  it  has,  of  course,  to  be  remem- 
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bered  that,  if  lawyers  have  less  of  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
for  assuming  so  monstrously  untenable  a  position,  they 
have  a  certain  justification  in  a  professional  taste  for 
sophistry.  It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  charity  to 
suppose  thateven  the  laymen  who  supported  Mr.  Labouciiere 
can  have  really  made  any  serious  attempt  to  persuade 
themselves  of  the  justice  of  his  contention.  They  did  not 
even  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  form  of  giving 
ostensible  reciprocity  to  their  proposal,  and  left  it  to  the 
Parnellites  themselves — who  are  apparently  unequal  to 
experiments  upon  common  decency  in  partisanship  which 
do  not  seem  to  shock  their  English  allies — to  offer  to  forego 
then-  own  indemnity  against  civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 
For  all  that  appears,  the  four  lawyers  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  and  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  would  have  been 
perfectly  prepared  to  compel  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
“  Parnell  ism  and  Crime  ”  dispute  to  go  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  avowed  principle  of  “  Heads  I  lose,  tails  you 
“  win,”  and  to  await  an  award  which,  if  it  went  one  way, 
would  leave  their  adversaries  materially  unaffected,  and,  if 
it  went  the  other,  would  expose  themselves  to  disastrous 
consequences.  This  chivalrous  zeal,  however,  on  behalf  of 
the  Parnellites  received  a  gentle  rebuke  from  Mr.  Sexton, 
who  declared  the  willingness  of  his  party  to  dispense  with 
the  indemnity  in  their  own  case  if  it  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Times.  The  coarser  features  of  the  proposed  iniquity 
were  thus,  to  a  slight  extent,  mitigated  ;  but  it  should,  of 
course,  be  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  would 
be  no  real  parity  in  such  a  case  between  the  reciprocal 
concessions.  It  is  common  ground  with  both  parties  that 
the  gravity  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Parnellites,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  accused  to 
clear  themselves,  do  not  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
these  charges,  if  true,  would  support  a  criminal  indictment. 
It  is  admitted,  for  instance,  that  the  I'imes  would  suffici¬ 
ently  establish  its  case  if  it  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  purporting  to  have 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Egan.  Yet  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  by  lawyers  that  this  letter  alone  would  form  no 
sufficient  basis  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  as  in  many  other  conceivable  issues  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  Parnell’s  indemnity  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  ; 
and,  by  surrendering  it  in  consideration  for  the  right  to 
sue  his  adversary  for  libel  in  the  event  of  the  latter’s  case 
breaking  down,  he  is  practically  offering  an  illusory  price 
for  a  substantial  advantage.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
weigh  these  things  against  each  other.  The  claim  put  for¬ 
ward  on  behalf  of  the  Parnellites  by  Mr.  Labolxtiere  is  one 
which  they  are  estopped  by  their  own  acts  from  making.  If 
they  wanted  damages,  they  should  have  gone  to  law.  To 
demand  the  right  of  using  the  Special  Commission  as  a 
means  of  manufacturing  a  case  against  their  accuser  by 
compelling  him  to  disclose  his  own  is  a  simply  monstrous 
pretension. 

As  regards  the  possible  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  this  question  at  Eridge 
is  the  only  one  which  any  fair-minded  man  could  possibly 
have  taken  up.  Now  that,  in  response  to  the  clamorous 
demands  of  the  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  charges  against  the  latter,  this  tribunal  has  been 
constituted,  it  only  remained  for  the  Government  formally 
to  disclaim  any  prepossessions  on  the  subject-matter  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  any  personal  interest  in  its  issue.  Such  a 
disclaimer  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  necessary,  and  would 
not  have  been  necessary  if  any  sort  of  propriety  had  been 
observed  by  the  Opposition  in  debating  the  Bill.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  have  displayed  so  violent 
a  partisanship  throughout  these  discussions  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  brought  of  neccessity  into  continual  conflict  with 
them,  may  have  seemed  to  superficial  observers  to  have  taken 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  instead  of  merely  discharging 
the  duties  of  neutrality  with  the  required  vigour.  The 
Gladstonians  have  endeavoured  to  depress  one  of  the 
scales  so  unconscionably,  and  thereby  necessitated  so  much 
pressure  on  the  other,  that  those  who  have  had  to  apply 
it  may  have  seemed  to  the  inattentive  to  have  been  aiming 
at  something  more  than  the  due  redress  ot  the  balance. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  declaration  at  Eridge  should  have  removed 
this  idea.  The  Government  do  not  commit,  and  never 
have  committed,  themselves  to  the  graver  charges  against 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates.  They  suspend  judgment 
on  them.  This  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  an  obvious 
and  notorious  fact ;  nor  could  anything  better  illustrate  the 
ludicrous  confusion  in  the  Gladstoniari  camp  than  the  per¬ 
verse  criticism  which  it  has  provoked.  What  would  the 


critics  have  said  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  made  the  contrary 
declaration,  and  stated  that  the  Government  had  prejudged 
the  case  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and  were  convinced  before 
the  inquiry  began  that  his  accusers  speak  the  truth  1 


THE  SESSION. 

SOME  little  time  before  it  was  temporarily  suspended  the 
Session  was  described  as  one  of  which  all  parties  might  be 
proud.  Mr.  John  Morley  gave  it  the  praise  in  a  perhaps  slightly 
incautious  moment,  as  he  has  since  had  occasion  to  note.  The 
certificate  to  character  has  at  least  the  quality  of  being  good- 
natured.  Parliament  has,  since  it  met  on  the  9th  February, 
done  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  work,  and  it  has  been  oniy 
reasonably  and  necessarily  busied  about  Ireland.  The  bulk  of 
its  time  has  been  devoted  to  English  and  Scotch  affairs  or  to 
finance.  So  far  it  has  fulfilled  the  Ministerial  promise  that  the 
Session  should  be  a  business  one ;  but  it  lias  not  been  quite 
businesslike  enough.  Far  too  much  of  the  work  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  as  preliminary  has  been  left  over  to  the  autumn. 
In  unconscious  imitation  of  the  very  bad  custom  which  has 
almost  disorganized  French  finance,  Supply  has  been  post¬ 
poned.  Only  the  most  necessary  votes  have  been  taken,  and 
the  others  will  be  left  to  take  up  time,  and  give  occasion  to 
obstruction  in  the  autumn  Session,  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
entirely  for  Bills  which  the  Ministry  feel  bound  to  pass  even  at 
the  cost  of  great  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  to  members. 
The  unfinished  state  of  its  tasks  must  be  remembered  when  the 
Session's  right  to  be  called  businesslike  is  under  consideration. 
It  may  be  added,  too  truly,  that  it  has  not  improved  as  it  has 
gone  on.  The  good  temper,  the  disposition  to  forward  work,  and 
the  apparently  very  general  disposition  to  revert  to  old  practices 
of  Parliamentary  courtesy  which  were  visible  in  February  and, 
though  with  dwindling  strength,  for  some  time  afterwards,  have 
been" replaced  in  summer  by  outbreaks  of  violent  and  factious 
obstruction  not  less  disgraceful  than  any  which  have  occurred  in 
recent  Sessions.  On  the  whole,  if  Mr.  John  Morley  is  right  in 
holding  that  this  is  the  kind  of  Session  all  parties  may  be  proud 
of,  then  was  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  very  premature  in  hoping  that  we 
have  seen  the  last  instance  of  the  had  practice  of  leaving  Supply 
to  be  attended  to  at  the  very  end  of  Parliament’s  yearly  working 
space. 

To  some  extent  Parliament  has  justified  its  right  to  the  credit 
of  having  returned,  after  some  years  of  wandering,  to  habits  of 
business.  It  has  been  comparatively  free  from  fads,  and  has 
made  short  work  of  much  nonsense  it  was  asked  to  listen  to. 
Perhaps  the  immunity  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  introduced  a  monster  Bill  which  covered  very  much  of 
the  fadmongers’  favourite  ground.  But,  still,  Parliament  showed 
some  virtue  of  its  own  when  it  was  tempted.  The  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  waste  time  over  a  merely  theatrical  effort  of 
Mr.  Labouehere’s  to  bring  on  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Channel  Tunnel  has,  we  hope,  been  knocked  on  the  head 
for  good,  and  this  was  the  better  done  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  fit  to  come  to  the  help  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  when  he  himself  (being  then  in 
office)  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel,  which  was  to 
deprive  us  as  far  as  possible  of  our  insular  position,  it  was  not' 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  approval 
of  the  Tunnel  and  admiration  for  Sir  Edward  Watkin  were  already 
abiding  in  his  breast — hidden  but  real — in  an  adjoining  recess  to 
that  which  concealed  his  equally  unexpected  approval  of  Home 
Rule  and  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  nothing  has  the 
House  of  Commons  done  better  than  in  its  treatment  of  a  Bill 
introduced  by  a  respectable  politician,  and  supported  by  some  of 
the  most  estimable  members  of  the  press,  which  professed  to 
improve  the  law  of  libel,  and  would  in  fact  have  protected  the 
most  scurrilous  prints  which  chose  to  make  a  little  ignoble  money 
by  repeating  any  slander  which  could  be  even  colourably  asserted 
to  have  been  uttered  at  a  public  meeting.  The  House  of  Commons 
so  dealt  with  the  draft  of  the  Bill  that,  what  had  come  into  it  as 
a  very  destructive  scheme  went  out  of  it  (to  be,  it  is  true,  not 
by  any  means  improved  in  the  House  of  Lords)  a  modest  and 
altoo-ether  harmless  rectification  of  some  small  defects  in  the 
law 'of  libel.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  brought  in  an  Oaths  Bill,  which 
will  at  least  deprive  any  future  imitator  of  his  own  conduct  of 
all  excuse.  It  has  been  chiefly  opposed  on  his  own  side,  and  was 
only  read  for  the  third  time  at  the  very  end  of  the  Session. 

The  Ministry  started  with  a  list  of  work  to  be  done  so 
modest  that  there  seemed  little  danger  of  any  inability  to  get 
through  it  all.  The  Queen’s  Speech,  which  was  altogether 
somewhat  colourless,  only  contained  mention  of  a  few  Bills. 
The  Local  Government  Bill — a  very  big  one — was  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  little  ones  for  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land,  for 
collecting  tithes  in  a  new  way,  for  promoting  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  for  preventing  preferential  charges  on  railways,  and  for 
remedying  abuses  in  the  formation  of  limited  Companies.  For, 
modest  as  the  programme  looked,  it  proved  too  big,  and  several 
of  its  parts  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  possibly  even  again 
postponed,  in  the  autumn  Session.  The  House  of  Commons 
settled  to  .work  with  what  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  show  of 
desire  on  all  sides  to  make  progress.  There  was  a  preliminary 
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waste  of  days,  according  to  modern  practice,  over  tlie  Queen’s 
Speech.  Mr.  Parnell  brought  forward  the  inevitable  amend¬ 
ment  which  supplies  the  technical  justification  of  a  rambling 
Irish  debate.  Dr.  Cameron  and  his  friends  did  as  much  for 
the  Crofter,  and  then  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  harked  back  on  Ireland, 
and  so  with  an  excursus  here  and  there  leading  to  nothing, 
an  appreciable  but,  as  things  have  gone  of  late  years,  not  in¬ 
ordinate,  portion  of  February  melted  away  in  talk.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Ministry  was  to  get  to  what  is  now 
the  customary  preliminary  to  business — a  further  amendment  of 
the  House’s  own  Procedure  rules.  While  they  were  being  dis¬ 
cussed  Parliament  was  in  its  most  virtuous  mood.  The  leaders 
on  both  sides  combined  to  rearrange  the  hours  of  business  so  that 
work  might  begin  earlier,  and  mere  talk  be  automatically  silenced 
at  midnight.  The  Closure  pure  and  simple  was  accepted  with  no 
greater  disturbance  than  a  threat  from  Mr.  Dillon  that  he  would 
use  the  new  rope  to  hang  his  enemies  if  ever  he  could  get  it  into 
his  hands.  With  power  to  close  the  debate  whenever  a  hundred 
members  vote  for  Closure,  and  with  the  Speaker  or  Chairman 
authorized  to  defeat  the  Opposition  practice  of  trying  to  walk  the 
Ministry  off  their  legs  by  incessant  divisions,  and  to  stop  mere 
rambling  talk,  the  House  entered  on  the  month  of  March  with 
reasonable  hopes  of  really  getting  work  done. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  the  Ministry  introduced  its  own 
great  measures  to  the  House.  First  Mr.  Goschen’s  Conversion 
scheme  was  made  public.  On  the  19th  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Local  Go¬ 
vernment  Bill  was  read  for  the  first  time,  and  then  on  the  26th 
Mr.  Goschen  introduced  his  Budget.  The  three  were  intimately 
connected ;  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  finance  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  obligations  imposed  on  him  by  the  Local 
Government  Bill.  The  Conversion  scheme  could  well  have  stood 
alone.  It  promised  to  effect,  and  has  effected,  a  great  economy 
■which  has  been  possible  for  years.  Predecessors  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
office  had  been  long  aware  that  the  State  was  paying  higher  in¬ 
terest  on  its  debt  than  was  made  necessary  by  its  credit.  Pre¬ 
vious  efforts  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  had  failed,  not  because 
the  measure  was  unpopular  in  itself  so  much  as  because  it  had 
been  attempted  in  an  injudicious  manner.  There  had  been  no 
proper  measures  taken  either  to  apply  compulsion,  to  facilitate  the 
change  for  the  bondholder,  or  to  secure  the  necessary  help  of  the 
bankers.  Mr.  Goschen’s  scheme  was  free  from  these  defects. 
He  offered  a  small  bonus  to  the  holders  of  Consols,  and  paid  a 
slight  fee  to  the  bankers,  on  whom  the  conversion  necessarily 
threw  a  great  burden  of  work.  The  object  of  his  plan  was  to 
throw  the  old  stocks  into  a  new  one,  which  is  to  bear  2J  per 
cent,  interest  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  2J  guaranteed  for  twenty. 
In  spite  of  the  effect  which  a  change  of  this  magnitude  must 
have  on  innumerable  private  fortunes,  it  aroused  no  opposition, 
and  was  practically  carried  through  without  friction  by  the 
middle  of  April.  The  total  saving  to  the  country  will  be  very 
little  short  of  five  millions  and  a  half  a  year  ;  and  this  sum,  added 
to  the  surplus  which  Mr.  Goschen  was  able  to  announce  on  the 
26th  of  March,  reduces  the  yearly  liabilities  of  the  country  by 
7,601,000/. 

The  Budget  was  by  much  the  most  interesting  which  has  been 
introduced  by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  our  time,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  long  commercial  depression,  the  most  agreeable 
which  has  been  seen  since  1873.  By  excess  of  revenue  over  the 
estimated  return  and  by  economy  in  some  of  the  departments  the 
Government  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  2,165,000/.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  Mr.  Goschen’s  course  would  have  been 
clear.  He  would  have  been  in  the  happiest  possible  position  for 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  since  his  obvious  course  would 
have  been  to  remit  taxation  by  the  million  and  to  reduce  the 
Income-tax  to  the  merest  shadow  of  itself.  But  circumstances 
were  not  ordinary.  Mr.  Goschen  had  to  provide  for  the  heavy 
and  somewhat  complicated  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  central 
Government  by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Local  Government  Bill.  In  order 
to  give  relief  to  the  new  bodies  created  by  this  measure  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  5,500,000/.  will  be  handed  over  to  them.  It 
will  be  drawn  from  the  probate  dues  and  licences.  This  would 
have  left  a  balance  of  somewhat  over  2,000,000 /.,  out  of  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  have  made  remissions  of 
taxes.  But  this  surplus  was  diminished  by  reductions  and 
allowances,  and  then  again  built  up  by  increases  and  new  im¬ 
posts.  The  Succession-duty,  the  Stamp-duties,  and  a  tax  of  5s. 
per  dozen  on  some  bottled  wines  will  have  to  make  good  the  loss 
entailed  by  the  transfer  of  at  first  a  third  and  then  a  half  of 
the  Probate  dues  to  the  County  Councils.  Finally,  Mr.  Goschen 
remained  with  the  disposal  of  a  surplus  of  1,762,000/.,  which 
enables  him  to  reduce  the  Income-tax  from  jd.  to  6 d.  in  the 
pound.  The  loss  of  the  1,550,000/.  which  will  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  will  reduce  the  ultimate  surplus  to 
212,000/.  Such  a  Budget  was  well  entitled  to  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception,  and  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  popular.  Only  the 
5s.  duty  on  bottled  wines  has  aroused  anything  deserving  to  be 
called  a  serious  opposition.  It  was,  not  unnaturally  perhaps, 
very  ill  received  abroad.  The  exporters  of  the  cheaper  French 
wines,  and  particularly  the  effervescent  wines,  were  seriously 
frightened  at  the  effect  it  might  have  on  their  trade  ;  and  their 
Government,  which  has  never  scrupled  to  inflict  any  damage  on 
our  commerce  when  popularity  was  to  be  gained  thereby,  pro¬ 
tested  loudly.  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  ;  and  it  was  discovered  that,  among  other 
enormities,  Mr.  Goschen  had  absolutely  reverted  to  Protection 
by  imposing  a  tax  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  en¬ 


courage  the  English  bottle-making  trade.  But  the  outcry  against 
the  tax  led  to  very  little.  The  country  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  anxious  to  undermine 
Free-trade  ;  and,  as  it  proved  on  inquiry  that  the  return  of  the 
tax  would  be  greater  than  had  at  first  been  thought  likely,  Mr. 
Goschen  was  able  to  remit  part  of  the  charge.  The  lighter  wines 
will  be  relieved  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  will  be  paid 
only  by  that  minority  of  the  population  which  habitually  con¬ 
sumes  the  finer  wines. 

The  Local  Government  Bill  was  read  for  the  first  time  on 
March  19,  but  it  only  found  its  way  into  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  end  of  July.  This  delay  in  bringing  it  before  that  half  of 
Parliament  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  well  qualified  to 
discuss  it  is  not  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  success  of  the  Session 
in  business  arrangement.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  any  amount  of  discussion  was  too  much  for  a  measure 
which  may  make  a  greater  change  in  the  actual  working  of  English 
and  Welsh  administration  than  any  Bill  introduced  since  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  1688.  Put  briefly,  the  indirect  effect  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
great  measure  may  be  to  take  the  whole  county  administration 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  class  of  Englishmen  who  have  exercised 
it  voluntarily  and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  position 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  history.  Country  gentlemen  may 
sit,  and  at  first,  if  not  afterwards,  probably  will  sit,  in  the 
County  Councils.  But  it  will  no  longer  be  by  the  old  right 
or  in  the  old  way.  Some  years  may  be  expected  to  pass  before 
the  full  effect  of  the  change  is  realized,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  establishment  of  elected  County  Councils  may  have  more 
searching  consequences  than  such  a  measure  as  the  great  Reform 
Bill.  The  measure  was  of  a  magnitude  proportionate  to  its 
importance.  It  filled  in  its  first  form  100  folio  pages  and  con¬ 
tained  125  clauses  plus  schedules.  The  mere  index  drawn  up  as 
a  guide  to  the  searcher  in  this  heap  filled  seventeen  pages 
printed  in  double  columns.  Seven  of  the  clauses  were  deleted 
later  on,  but  the  space  left  by  their  disappearance  was  effectually 
filled  by  those  additions  and  amplifications  which  seldom  fail  to 
be  made  to  any  big  Bill  during  its  progress  through  Parliament. 
The  suppressed  clauses  dealt  with  the  licensing  powers  to  be 
given  to  the  new  local  governing  bodies.  These  bodies,  though  not 
yet  endowed  with  all  the  powers  they  were  intended  to  possess, 
have  been  established  very  much  as  Mr.  Ritchie  first  sketched 
them.  In  future  every  English  county  is  to  be  administered  by 
a  Council  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  A  county  under  the  terms 
of  the  Bill  will  in  many  cases  be  a  city.  The  members  of  the 
Council  will  be  elected  in  two  ways;  the  county  will  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  will  return  one  councillor, 
who  is  to  sit  for  three  years.  This  body  will  then  add  a  fourth 
to  its  numbers,  and  the  members  elected  by  this  process  of 
double  election  will  sit  for  six  years.  The  Council  will  elect  its 
chairman.  The  powers  of  this  governing  body  will  cover  all  local 
administration  except  Education,  the  Poor-law,  Licensing,  and 
Police.  It  will  take  over  the  rating  powers  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  was  to  have  drawn  an  income  amounting  to  over  five  millions 
and  a  half  from  licences.  The  grants  in  aid  now  made  by  the 
Treasury  are,  however,  withdrawn,  and  so  the  relief  to  local 
taxation  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  still  respectable  figure 
of  3,600,000/.  But  the  whole  financial  arrangement  of  the  Bill 
has  been  upset  by  the  loss  of  the  licensing  clauses. 

The  necessity  of  withdrawing  these  clauses  was  the  only  serious 
check  the  Ministry  has  received  during  the  Session.  As  the 
Bill  originally  stood  it  conferred  on  the  Councils  complete  control 
over  the  granting  or  withdrawing  of  licences,  but  it  did  so  under 
limitations  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  a  chance 
majority  of  fanatics  to  use  their  powers  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
fiscating  property.  By  Clause  13  the  discretionary  power  to 
refuse  a  renewal  of  licence  was  subject  to  the  liability  to  pro¬ 
vide  compensation,  which  was  to  be  estimated  in  a  manner 
settled  by  the  Bill.  This  qualification  entirely  spoilt  the  “  local 
option  ”  offered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Temperance  party.  They 
were  eager  to  possess  the  power  to  mulct  the  class  of  traders 
they  hate.  A  noisy  opposition  was  immediately  organized  with 
all  the  usual  profusion  of  loud  talk,  and  the  meeting  in  Ilyde 
Park  which  has  become  a  matter  of  routine  was  duly  called. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  this  clamour  would  be  repeated  in  the 
House;  and  that  an  amount  of  opposition  would  be  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  which,  considering  its  size  and  com¬ 
plexity,  would  stop  it  entirely  for  the  year.  This  lesson  was 
impressed  on  the  Ministry  by  the  result  of  the  Southampton 
election  in  the  middle  of  May.  A  Separatist  candidate  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  885,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the  so- 
called  Temperance  party.  Politically  the  election  had  no  signi¬ 
ficance.  Southampton  openly  voted  under  the  influence  of  purely 
local  considerations,  and  the  Unionists  damaged  their  cause  by 
selecting  as  candidate  a  gentleman  who  had  a  railway  connexion 
not  pleasing  to  the  town.  But,  though  many  other  things  helped, 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the  completeness  of  the  Unionist 
defeat  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Temperance  party, 
which  showed,  and  indeed  avowed,  a  perfect  readiness  to  vote 
for  any  party,  person,  or  principles,  provided  only  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  nostrum  could  be  forwarded.  Their  success  naturally 
encouraged  their  friends  in  the  House,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  other  parties,  persons,  and  principles,  on  the  outlook  for 
recruits,  made  haste  to  improve  the  occasion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  ready  with  an  assurance  that  he  had  long  secretly  believed 
that  the  suppression  of  public-houses  as  nuisances  was  nearly  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  the  establishment  of  some  unrevealed  form  of  Home  Ru'e 
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•or  the  construction  of  a  Channel  Tunnel.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  relieved  to  find  that  fortune  had  at  last  kindly  enabled  him  to 
express  the  horror  always  inspired  in  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  a 
publican.  With  barely  two  months  of  the  Session  left,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  obstructive  opposition  before  them,  Ministers  were 
compelled  in  June  to  withdraw  the  licensing  clauses  altogether. 
'The  Temperance  party,  characteristically  enough,  strove  to  retain 
•Clause  9,  which  gave  the  Councils  power  to  close  public-houses 
on  Sundays.  Ministers,  however,  properly  decided  that,  since 
the  licensing  question  was  to  be  treated  separately,  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  They  therefore  withdrew  all  the  clauses. 
Other  bye-elections  also  encouraged  the  Opposition  ;  but  its  gain 
in  that  respect  has  been  on  the  whole  less,  not  more,  than  is  usual 
in  similar  cases. 

With  the  exception  of  the  licensing  clauses  the  Bill  passed 
substantially  as  it  was  drafted.  The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in 
Committee  were  directed  to  making  the  Bill  more  “  democratic  ” 
than  it  had  already  been  made  by  the  Conservative  Ministry. 
An  effort  to  remove  the  co-optation,  as  it  is  called — that  is  to 
say,  the  election  of  a  part  of  the  County  Council  by  the  rest — 
was  defeated.  So  were  a  succession  of  attempts  to  vest  the 
control  of  the  county  police  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The 
Ministry  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bill  at  this  period.  Their  original  intention,  which 
has  been  in  the  main  carried  out,  was  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
police  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  magistrates  and 
Councils.  But  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  reserve  the  right 
to  appoint  the  Chief  Constable  to  the  magistrates  alone.  On  this 
point  they  suffered  an  unnecessary  defeat  by  opposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Morley’s  which  vested  the  power  of  appointment 
with  the  body  which  is  to  exercise  the  control.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  amendment  would  receive  the  support  of  the 
Liberal-Unionists;  and,  as  it  did  not  touch  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  the  Ministry  could  have  afforded  to  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  That  they  did  not  do  so  was  a  proof  that  they  had  to 
some  extent  become  confused  over  their  work.  Another  sign 
of  weakness  was  shown  when  Mr.  Ritchie  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  which  would  have  given  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil  power  to  regulate  the  prerogative  of  the  county 
bodies.  This  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  put  the  Councils 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  was  therefore 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bill.  When  his  error  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  Mr.  Ritchie  arranged  a  compromise,  by  which 
the  power  Mr.  Chaplin  wished  to  see  exercised  by  Orders  in 
Council  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  a  Ministry 
wavers  in  the  control  of  the  business  in  Committee,  its  weakness 
is  generally  either  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  indiscipline  among 
its  followers.  In  this  case  there  was  no  open  mutiny ;  but,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of  his 
followers  on  June  2ist,  it  was  believed,  not  without  plausibility, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Conservatives  were  sufficiently  irritated 
at  the  deference  shown  to  the  Liberal-Unionists  to  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a  half¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Ministry.  From  this  point  the  Bill  passed 
with  no  further  difficulty.  It  was  taken  to  the  Lords  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  carried  through  Committee  bv  the 
Upper  House  in  a  single  evening.  Their  Lordships  made  no 
great  changes  in  the  Bill.  They  were  well  entitled  to  introduce 
a  clause  to  enable  peers  to  sit  on  the  County  Councils,  from  which 
they  would  have  been  most  absurdly  excluded  by  the  sub-section 
of  Clause  2,  which  required  councillors  to  be  qualified  as  Parlia¬ 
mentary  voters.  It  was  an  oversight  which  would  have  excluded 
from  the  Councils  some  of  the  most  important  landowners  in 
England,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  surely  as  well 
entitled  to  be  specially  qualified  by  the  Bill  as  the  clerks  in  holy 
orders  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  for  whose  benefit  it  had 
been  amended  in  Committee  by  the  Commons. 

Even  the  Local  Government  Bill  could  not  keep  Ireland  out  of 
Parliament  for  all  the  Session.  It  was  brought  in  in  the  beaten 
way  of  vote  of  censure,  and  then  in  a  somewhat  more  novel, 
though  not  absolutely  original,  manner.  The  first  effort  was  made 
by  Mr.  Morley,  who  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  “  That 
in  the  opinion  of  that  House  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act,  1887,  and  the  manner  of  its  admin¬ 
istration  undermine  respect  for  law,  estrange  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  are  deeply  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom.”  On  this  motion  a  debate  took  place  which 
lasted  for  two  nights — the  25th  and  26th  June — and  ended  by 
giving  the  Government  a  majority  of  93.  To  repeat  the  substance 
of  this  debate  would  be  highly  superfluous.  It  contained,  and 
could  contain,  nothing  but  repetitions  of  old  platitudes.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland  dislike  the  enforcement  of  some  parts  of  the 
law ;  that  resident  magistrates  when  properly  supported  and 
armed  with  due  powers  are  odious  to  agitators ;  and  that  of  late 
disorderly  persons  in  Ireland  have  been  subject  to  considerable 
annoyance,  were  all  familiar  propositions  repeated  once  more. 
Ministerial  speakers  could  only  again  argue  that  after  all  the 
business  of  Government  is  to  govern,  and  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  with  no  unnecessary  severity.  For  the  rest,  it  was  shown 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
were  engaged  in  denouncing  the  very  policy  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  advocated  as  right  when  they  were  in  office. 

The  second  Irish  irruption  came  in  a  livelier  way.  It  was  a 
repetition  with  more  decisive  results  of  the  rambling  debate 
started  last  year  on  the  famous  Times  letters.  This  matter  had  | 


been  finally  brought  before  the  Courts  on  the  2nd  of  July  by  the- 
somewhat  officious  energy  of  Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  chose  to  assert 
that  he  had  been  distinguished  by  the  Times  as  an  important 
leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and' who  claimed  the  modest  sum 
of  50,000 /.  damages  as  a  solatium  for  this  over-estimate  of  his 
position.  Mr.  O’Donnell  failed  to  make  out  a  case,  but  the 
Attorney-General,  who  conducted  the  defence,  reasserted  all  the 
charges  of  the  Times  against  the  Nationalist  leaders,  and  produced 
further  portions  of  what  the  paper  believes  to  be  its  evidence. 
Even  the  unwillingness  of  the  Irish  leaders  to  face  any  inquiry, 
except  such  a  one  as  they  could  control  themselves,  had  to  yield 
to  the  universally  expressed  conviction  that  they  were  disgraced 
if  they  did  not  take  some  steps  to  clear  their  characters  more, 
convincing  than  round  assertions  that  the  Times  was  guilty  of 
forgery  and  mendacity.  Mr.  Parnell  was  still  in  no  hurry.  On 
the  6th  of  J uly  he  did  indeed  make  what  was  called  a  defence, 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  counter-statement  unsupported  by  evidence  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then  on  the  12th  he  applied,  as  he  had 
done  last  Session,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  against  him.  The  Ministry  refused  as  it  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion  to  entrust  a  judicial  inquiry  to  a  thoroughly  un¬ 
judicial  body  ;  but  it  offered  Mr.  Parnell  a  special  Committee  of 
judges  to  inquire  into  his  case.  Out  of  this  offer  came  the 
noisiest  and  most  exciting  scenes  of  the  Session.  On  Monday, 
the  1 6th  of  July,  Mr.  Smith  kept  his  promise  by  moving 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  “  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and 
allegations  made  against  certain  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  persons  by  the  defendants  in  the  recent  trial  of  an 
action  entitled  ‘O’Donnell  v.  "Walter  and  Another,’  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  have  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  to 
compel  full  disclosures  of  all  facts  and  documents,  and  to  grant 
certificates  protecting  from  all  further  proceedings,  other  than 
proceedings  for  perjury,  witnesses  who  have  criminated  them¬ 
selves  by  such  disclosures.  The  parties  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  if  they  think  fit.”  Two  things  were  soon  made  very 
clear.  The  first  (on  this  point,  indeed,  there  had  never  been 
any  doubt)  was  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  inquiry  the  Irish 
leaders  wished.  Mr.  Smith's  motion  was  received  by  Mr. 
Parnell  with  one  of  those  explosions  of  rage  which  at  intervals 
diversify  the  habitual  stolidity  of  his  demeanour.  He  declared 
that  the  Irish  members  were  asked  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
jury  of  butchers — by  whom,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  he  did 
not  mean  the  judges  who  were  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  but  the 
Ministerial  majority  who  were  to  have  no  direct  share  in  it. 
To  this  somewhat  Irish  line  of  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  Mr.  Smith  answered  in  substance  that,  if  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  did  not  wish  for  the  judicial  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  might  still,  and  in  his  opinion  ought  to,  bring 
their  case  before  a  jury.  When  they  were  fairly  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  dilemma  the  Irish  leaders  showed  that 
they  were  at  least  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  inquiry,  and  did  not  refuse  the  Commission.  The  second 
thing  proved  was  the  readiness,  even  of  those  Separatists  who 
still  showed  some  regard  for  their  character,  to  go  all  lengths 
with  their  Irish  allies.  When  the  second  reading  was  moved  on 
the  23rd  of  July  the  whole  Opposition  acted  together.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  bringing  arguments  to  defend  the  proposition  that  the 
Irish  members,  who  professed  to  be  burning  for  an  opportunity  to 
defend  their  characters,  were  justified  in  refusing  to  submit  to 
inquiry  by  an  impartial  Court  especially  created  for  their  benefit 
was  got  over  by  those  easy  expedients,  obstruction  and  person¬ 
ality.  The  debate  was  dragged  out  for  three  nights.  In  the 
course  of  these  Mr.  Morley  committed  the  mistake  of  suddenly 
producing  a  foolish  letter  of  abuse  of  Mr.  Justice  Day,  who  it 
was  known  was  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Morley 
did  not  make  his  effort  to  discredit  a  judge  the  more  excusable 
by  reading  the  letter  without  giving  any  substantial  notice 
to  the  Ministry.  In  a  debate  in  which  Mr.  Morley  fell 
below  the  standard  of  conduct  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
maintain  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ordinary 
obstructionists  were  at  their  worst.  A  matter  which  ought 
to  have  been  disposed  of  in  an  evening,  or  rather  a  part 
of  one,  was  dragged  on  for  several.  It  was  not  until  the  2nd 
of  August  that  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill  was  ended 
by  the  vigorous  application  of  the  Closure.  In  the  interval 
the  time  of  the  House  had  been  wasted  either  by  person¬ 
alities — vague  charges  against  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  complaints  that  the  Times  had  not  taken 
sufficient  notice  of  so  important  a  person  as  Mr.  J.  Redmond 
five  years  ago,  when  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him — or  bv 
amendments  which  were  designed  to  make  the  inquiry  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  The  “  other  persons  ”  constituted  the  great 
grievance,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  the  Ministry 
had  unfairly  endeavoured  to  extend  the  inquiry  they  first  offered 
with  the  object  of  ruining  the  Irish  members.  The  Pamellites. 
and  their  English  allies  did  not  explain  how  the  incriminated 
members  were  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  alliance- 
with  notorious  assassins  and  dynamiters  if  the  doings  of  “  other 
persons”  than  themselves  were  not  to  be  inquired  into.  The 
Irish  members  will  have  their  inquiry,  and  Sir  J.  Ilannen,  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith  will  soon  be  at  work,  trying 
to  discover  on  what  terms  the  Parliamentary  wing  of  the 
Nationalist  party  did  really  stand  as  regards  the  “other  persons.” 

Except  when  engaged  on  the  great  Bill  or  the  Irish  wrangle. 
Parliament  has  not  been  conspicuously  busy.  Foreign  affairs  have 
occupied  no  share  of  its  time.  Ministers  have  had  occasion  to  do 
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no  more  than  keep  on  asserting  that  they  wished  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men,  but  were  far  from  sure  that  all  men  would  keep 
the  peace  among  themselves.  Neither  have  colonial  affairs  been 
heard  of  in  any  impressive  way  in  either  House,  though  the 
materials  for  future  debates  have  been  accumulating  in  Zululand. 
India  has  only  been  heard  of  in  connexion  with  the  grievances  of 
the  Indian  Civil  servants,  and  its  Budget,  usually  left  to  the 
last,  has  this  time  been  left  to  the  very  last.  The  services  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  with  somewhat  inconclusive 
results.  Government  has  obtained  grants,  to  be  made  good  out 
of  the  dividend  payable  on  our  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  order  to  fortify  the  coaling  stations  and  carry  out 
our  arrangements  with  Australia.  It  has  also  asked  for 
power  to  strengthen  the  organization  of  the  Reserve  forces. 
The  great  question  whether  either  navy  or  army  is  strong  enough 
has,  it  is  true,  been  much  debated,  with  the  usual  result  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  officials  and  the  experts  differ  very  widely  in  opinion. 
More  definite  result  they  have  not  had,  unless  the  appointment 
of  another  Commission  to  inquire  into  organization  can  be  so 
described.  The  absence  of  foreign  or  colonial  questions  to  debate, 
and  the  late  date  at  which  Bills  have  reached  it,  have  left  the 
House  of  Lords  little  to  do.  Part  of  its  leisure  has  been  spent 
in  the  discussion  of  a  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Salisbury,  with 
great  good  nature  and  some  contempt,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  amendment  of  the  Upper  House  by  the  admission  of  Life 
Peers  and  the  exclusion  of  nobles  who  have  injudiciously  become 
disreputable.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  profess  to  value  the  Bdl 
highly,  and  it  entirely  failed  to  satisfy  Lord  Rosebery’s  longing 
to  recast  the  body  to  which  he  owes  some  of  his  importance. 
The  Houses  rise  with  the  certainty  that  their  holiday  will  be 
broken  in  order  that  they  may  discuss  a  few  Bills  of  which  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen  hardly  care  to  remember  the  names 
and  finish  the  work  of  Supply. 


THE  BANK  HOLIDAY  M.P. 

JOLITICAL  prejudice  will  sav  anything ;  but  we  modestly 
JL  hope  that  even  political  prejudice  will  not  object  to  our  not 
including  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  the  pair  of  Bank  Holiday  M.P.'s 
which  we  purpose  to  study  this  week.  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  on 
Bank  Holiday  and  to  Bank  Holiday-makers,  but  he  spoke 
seriously  as  a  statesman,  and  not  as  those  who  mountebank. 
Not  there  must  we  look,  but  in  Shakspeare’s  country  (and 
how  Shakspeare  would  have  loved  Sir  William!),  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  among  the  truants,  and  to  a  solid  man 
of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Wallace,  among  those  who  think  that  for 
real  pleasure  and  deevilment  there  is  nothing  like  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  heir  of  the 
Plantagenets  arranged  the  part  which  each  should  take  with  the 
namesake  of  him  whom  the  Plantagenets  basely  slew ;  but  that 
hour  of  Wallace  wight  in  the  Commons  did  most  happily  match 
with  the  other  hour,  or  whatever  it  was,  at  Stoneleigh,  when  he 
whom  some  call  (we  think  quite  inappropriately  for  several 
reasons)  the  Falstatf  of  politics  first  marched  through  Coventry 
and  then  enlightened  the  Warwickshire  Gladstonians.  These 
were  they  that  be  constituents  of  that  great  Mr.  Cobb  who  longs 
for  a  Parliament  clothed  in  and,  no  doubt,  also  talking  fustian, 
and  they  were  enlightened  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Tories,  the 
almost  greater  wickedness,  blended  with  incredible  folly,  of  the 
Liberal-Unionists,  and  the  great,  happy,  and  blessed  privileges  of 
being  in  a  minority  of  a  hundred  or  so,  and  yet  representing 
the  people  of  England. 

We  are  afraid  that  some  persons  in  Scotland  will  suspect  in 
the  Speaker  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Warwickshire  member  him¬ 
self,  like  Mr.  Cobb — but  “  ah  !  the  difference  to  me,”  as  a  poetical 
Gladstonian  might  sigh)  a  deficiency  in  humour,  while  others  may 
even  adopt  Dame  Quickly’s  reproach  and  call  him  an  unjust 
man.  For  decades,  if  not  for  centuries,  stupid  and  unreasonable 
Southrons  have  been  cracking  their  own  miserable  jests  on  a 
supposed  want  of  jocativeness  in  the  Scottish  character.  And 
here  is  a  distinguished  Scotsman  who  has  exerted  himself  to 
be,  as  a  Scotsman  even  more  distinguished  than  he  once  called 
it,  “  just  intolerably  witty,”  who  has  got  together  and  marshalled 
with- precision  an  array  of  jokes  that  would,  on  the  lying  pre¬ 
tence  just  referred  to,- have  required  the  whole  Army  Medical 
Staff  for  their  proper  enforcement  and  application.  And  then 
down  comes  the  Speaker  and  talks  about  “  abuses,”  about  “  ex¬ 
treme  length,”  and  about  “  repetition.”  Now  something  has,  no 
doubt,  been  said  about  brevity  in  a  concatenation  accordingly 
with  wit;  but  repetition  is  always  allowed  to  the  joker— there 
are,  indeed,  some  jokes  the  entire  wit  of  which  appears,  if  it 
lies  anywhere,  to  lie  in  repetition.  And  then  how  cruel,  how 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  take  poor  Mr.  Wallace 
seriously  at  all!  He  must  have  been  waiting  for  months  to 
“get  in”  these  little  jokes  of  his;  and  he  had  got  them  in, 
and  he  was  treated  just  as  if  he  were  a  disorderly  Irishman. 
He  had  entered  upon  his  subject  with  that  elaborate  air  of 
self-depreciation  which,  in  congenial  circumstances,  is  always 
understood  as  preparatory  to  a  jest.  He  had  talked  about  “his 
place  being  worth  so  much,”  which  drew,  if  it  did  not  cause, 
“laughter.”  He  had  made  a  reference  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  is 
understood  among  the  choicer  spirits  on  the  Gladstonian  side 
that  a  reference  to  Mr.  Smith  is  funny  per  se.  He  had  made 
jokes  ready  for  the  untutored  mind  of  the  poor  English  to 


make  on  himself,  and  had  talked  about  “  a  day  lost  [he  might 
have  said  “missed”]  in  a  Scotch  mist.”  He  had  referred  to 
“  cockie  leekie  and  bagpipes  ” — references  as  to  which  all  we 
can  say  is  that  cockie-leekie  certainly  is  an  awkward  phrase 
for  the  followers  of  the  Man  of  Majuba,  and  that  the  classical 
reference  to  bagpipes,  in  at  least  English  literature,  concerns 
the  ancestors  of  certain  Nonconformist  Gladstonians.  Then 
Mr.  Wallace  had  delivered  a  genial  but  fervent  denunciation 
of  lords  because  of  the  genuflexion  made  to  them.  We  must 
confess  that  Scotsmen,  especially  Scotch  Radicals,  have  rather 
a  habit  of  genuflecting  to  lords.  We  once  knew  an  unkind 
person  who  said  that  he  never  quite  knew  what  snobbery  meant 
till  he  had  heard  a  Scotch  Radical  pronounce  the  words  “his 
lordship.”  All  this  was  very  well  ;  but  when  we  find  Mr. 
Wallace  actually  quoting  “bang  went  saxpence,”  the  brutality  of 
the  Speaker  becomes  more  than  ever  apparent.  Why  the  masters 
at  Rugby  might  have  as  well  talked  about  abuses  and  repetition 
when  Tom  Brown  brought  in  O  genus  humanum !  But  if' 
“bang  went  saxpence  ”  knocked  the  House  flat,  “  Varus  and  his 
legions  ”  were  ready  to  knock  it  up  again.  And  then  the  Ancient 
Mariner  came,  and  the  importunate  widow,  and  the  sprat  and  the 
whale,  and  the  person  who  was  there  to  help  somebody  else  do 
nothing,  and  the  kicking  down  which  is  so  gentle  as  to  resemble 
handing  up,  and  all — all  the  familiar  faces.  If  the  Speaker  had 
bowed  like  the  French  wit  in  the  story  as  each  of  these  old  friends 
made  his  appearance,  there  might  have  been  something  to  say  for 
it ;  but  far  was  he  from  such  Gallic  lightness.  Yet,  after  all,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  probably  not  ill  pleased.  lie  had  “got  it  in”;  lie 
had  got  all  of  them  in ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  East 
Edinburgh  his  reputation  for  wit  is  established  in  what  he  would 
probably  himself  call  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass. 

But  it  was  Bank  Holiday ;  it  was  necessary,  being  late  in  the 
Session,  to  waste  the  little  time  that  there  is  left,  and,  further,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  wants  a  new  joker, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  hard,  indeed,  not  to  let  Mr.  Wallace 
make  his  trial.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  “  stickit  ”  ;  he  said  his 
say  with  the  best  of  them.  For  Sir  William  Harcourt  excuses  are 
further  to  seek.  Sir  William  has  been  working  hard  in  the  great 
cause  of  sheltering  certain  rather  dingy  friends  of  his  under  cover 
of  showers  of  mud  thrown  at  those  who  offer  them  the  means  of 
washing  themselves  clean,  and  one  might  have  thought  that  a 
rest  would  be  grateful.  The  oaks  round  Castle  Malwood  might 
have  been  a  pleasing  change  from  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  a 
literal  congregation  of  vipers — the  celebrated  red  ones  of  the  New 
Forest — from  the  metaphorical  venom  of  the  wicked  Unionists. 
But  no !  Sir  William  is  a  man  who  does  his  duty,  who  sticks  to 
it.  It  is  his  duty  (though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  did  not 
always  see  it)  to  describe  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  startling  novelty 
of  metaphor  worthy  of  Mr.  Wallace  himself,  as  “rising  like  a 
lofty  mountain-top  above  the  storms  of  abuse  that  circle  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.”  And  he  did  it.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  abuse  going  on  round  that  lofty  mountain  of 
late.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  most  of  it  came  from 
the  lofty  mountain’s  own  side,  and  We  certainly  were  able  to  quote 
some  very  pretty  specimens  signed  W.  V.  II.  last  week.  But  Sir 
William  "does  not  think  so.  It  has  been  the  naughty  Unionists 
who  have  been  abusing ;  and  no  doubt  the  naughty  Unionist  papers 
have  quoted  the  abuse  as  if  it  came  from  pure  Gladstonian  mouths. 
When  Sir  William  says  that  Mr.  Chaplin,  being  conversant  with 
horseflesh,  ought  to  know  something  about  mares’-nests,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  a  little  flash  of  sunlight,  as  from  a  day  that 
is  dead.  It  is  neat,  i’  faith,  that  horseflesh  and  mare’s-nest.  But 
Sir  William  hardly  lived  up  to  it.  He  went  on  to  abuse  the  - 
Liberal-Unionists.  No  doubt  it  is  very  annoying  to  have  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  lionestest  and  cleverest  men  in  your  owit  party 
against  you.  AVe  can  quite  see  that.  But  do  you  entirely  make 
up  the  difference  by  predicting  “  smashing  defeats  ”  which  you 
have  not  inflicted  i  Sir  William,  according  to  Mr.  Cobb,  is 
“  not  a  J udas.”  Nobody — unless,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  Mr. 
Gladstone,  once  upon  a  time — ever  thought  or  said,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  he  was.  That  is  not  his  line ;  there  are  “  many 
mansions”  in  more  places  than  one.  But  not  to  be  a  Judas- 
is,  after  all,  a  rather  negative  merit,  and  it  would  be  somewhat 
hard  to  discern  from  Sir  William’s  speech  what  is  his  positive- 
claim  except  a  very  admirable  power  of  assertion.  You  run 
down  the  Local  Government  Bill  because,  and  pretty  avowedly 
because,  it  is  not  your  Bill,  but  the  other  fellows’.  You  make  a 
really  good  bull  out  of  the  Irish  question  by  declaring  that  it 
“  engrosses  the  public  attention,  and  is  the  skeleton  in  the  closet, 
of  the  Government.”  You  talk  about  “  John  Dillon”  tout  court, 
just  as  if  you  were  a  very  Page  Hopps.  You  take  uncommonly 
good  care  to  say  little  about  outrages  and  murders.  You  suggest,, 
perhaps  sincerely — for  you  are  tender-hearted  in  some  cases — 
that  Unionists  would  ‘“treat  you  like  John  Brown”  if  they 
could.  This  is  a  horrid  idea — tiie  notion  of  Sir  William’s  body 
swinging  on  a  sour  apple-tree,  and  his  soul  marching  along  in  the 
vain  hope  of  getting  into  Downing  Street,  affects  the  mind  to- 
tears.  You  abuse  the  Times,  declaring  in  the  same  breath  that 
you  care  nothing  about  it.  You  talk — and  upon  our  word 
there  is  again  some  wit  in  this — about  “  pot-valiant  men,  who 
think  to  show  their  valour  by  always  talking  about  fighting.” 
You  say  plump  and  plain,  with  two  murders  just  committed, 
which  under  no  circumstances  are  even  conceivable  in  England, 
that  there  is  “  no  exceptional  crime  in  Ireland.”  And  so  you 
manage  to  put  together  what  your  friends  call  a  “great  speech.” 
Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  quarrel  with  this  expression.  In 
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many  phrases  the  adjective  great  is  used  with  no  exactly  com¬ 
plimentary  sense.  In  some  ways  the  speech  was,  no  doubt, 
gTeat.  We  do  not  know  that  on  the  Gladstonian  side  “  greater  ” 
audacity  has  been  shown  than  in  the  use  of  the  language 
which  Sir  William  here  used  about  .Mr.  Dillon,  considering 
the  language  which  this  identical  William  has  used  about  this 
identical  John  before.  And  we  certainly  know  no  “greater” 
example  of  what  we  shall  politely  call  inaccuracy  than  the 
statement  that  “  there  is  now  no  crime — I  mean  no  exceptional 
crime — in  Ireland.” 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Wallace’s  Bank  Holiday  feat  may 
be  pronounced  preferable  in  more  ways  than  one  to  Sir  W  illiam’s. 
It  was  not  so  “  great.”  It  was  not  so  amusing.  But  we  rather 
think  it  was  a  thing  which  a  man  might  better  recommend  to  a 
friend.  To  string  exceedingly  stale  and  silly  jokes  into  an  inco¬ 
herent  ramble  for  the  edification  of  a  legislative  assembly  is  a 
proceeding  which  most  of  us  would  rather  not  imitate.  But  to 
enforce  with  vigour,  and  such  eloquence  as  is  at  your  command, 
the  thing  which  is  not,  which  you  know  to  he  not,  wliioli  you 
have  yourself  solemnly  declared  to  be  not,  on  an  ignorant  audi¬ 
ence,  is  a  proceeding  which  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated.  For 
the  one  proceeding,  though  hardly  creditable,  is  not  disgraceful — 
the  other,  we  fear,  is. 


DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE. 

*VrOTHIYG  seems  to  have  been  wanting  that  could  stimulate 
curiosity  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  stage  version  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  which  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  on 
Saturday.  What  with  the  threatened  clash  of  a  rival  representa¬ 
tion,  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  rumour,  there  seemed  to  bo 
something  like  a  conspiracy  of  good  fortune  in  the  circumstances 
working  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  Russell  Sullivan’s  play.  The  success 
of  Mr.  Mansfield’s  Jekyll-llyde  impersonat  ion  in  America  naturally 
excited  curiosity,  but  not  less  natural  was  the  eagerness,  gene¬ 
rally  expressed  both  by  the  simple-minded  and  incredulous,  con¬ 
cerning  the  drama  which  Mr.  Sullivan  had  contrived  to  evolve  out 
of  a  narrative  of  episodes,  told  hy  several  persons  at  different  periods 
and  regardless  of  continuity.  The  adaptor  has  attempted  to 
enlarge  the  human  interest  of  his  theme  by  introducing  a  new  cha¬ 
racter,  Agnes  Carew,  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Danvers 
Carew,  and  by  representing  Dr.  Jekyll  as  the  lover  of  the  young 
lady.  The  influence  of  this  new  element  on  the  distracted  doctor 
is  extraordinary,  if  not  altogether  unaccountable.  In  the  place 
of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  large,  suave,  kindly  London  doctor,  with  his 
fifty  years,  and  his  handsome  face  that  was  capable  of  growing 
pale  even  to  the  lips,  we  have  a  young  medical  man  of  extreme 
languor  and  invariable  pallor.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  Ilvde  is  jn  all 
respects  marvellously  faithful  to  the  original.  His  Jekyll,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  years,  suggests  only  the  final  phase  of  de¬ 
velopment.  He  is  the  exhausted,  nerveless  creature  out  of  whom 
the  evil  and  ever-increasing  power  of  Hyde  is  painfully  exorcised. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  last  evolution  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  Jekyll 
that  is.  interpreted  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  At  the  outset  of  the  story 
Hyde  does  not  prevail  against  Jekyll.  The  magic  potion  is  then 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  Doctor,  and  he  can,  as  he 
assures  Utterson,  at  any  time  rid  himself  of  Ilvde  once  and 
for  all.  It  is  this  sense  of  power  that  accentuates  the  antagonism 
between  the  two.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  emphatic  in  marking  the 
contrast  between  the  middle-aged,  much-respected,  professional 
gentleman  and  the  abhorrent,  misbegotten,  elf-like  Hyde.  With 
regard  to  external  points,  the  actor  might  well  be  expected  to 
observe,  if  not  to  exaggerate,  the  duality  of  the  character.  This, 
however,  is  what  Mr.  Mansfield  has  not  done.  Ilis  Hyde  is,  as 
we  have  admitted,  admirable  for  fidelity  and  also  admirably 
impressive.  He  is  the  “  little  man  ”  of  hideous  aspect,  “  deformed 
somewhere,”  harsh  or  husky  in  voice,  with  a  “hissing  intake  of 
the  breath,”  and  a  fitful  alertness  of  movement  that  oddly  belies 
his  apparent  malformation.  The  Jekyll  of  Mr.  Mansfield  is  but 
a  thin  reflection  of  the  degenerate  Jekyll  of  the  latter  portion  of 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  story. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  done  well  by  reproducing,  where  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  dialogue ;  but  his  respect  for  the  episodical 
form  of  his  material  is  altogether  incomprehensible.  He  has 
altered  one  incident,  and  added  others,  with  doubtful  advantage 
to  the  strength  of  the  drama.  The  first  act  opens  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Danvers  Carew;  and  here,  after  Utterson  relates  the  Jugger¬ 
naut  story,  Jekyll  enters  the  room.  The  presence  of  Agnes 
Carew  does  nothing  to  raise  his  dejected  spirits,  though  her 
little  arts  are  exercised  in  a  fine  vein  of  sentiment.  Opening  the 
French  window  she  looks  out  on  the  starry  sky,  exclaiming,  with 
dreadful  cheerfulness,  “A  falling  star!  For  every  star  that 
falls  a  mortal  dies  !  ” — and  this  odd  version  of  a  popular  super¬ 
stition,  uttered  with  unbecoming  sprightliness,  does  not  abate 
her  lover's  depression.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  surmise 
that  this  extremely  gushing  young  lady  may  have  aggravated  the 
pitiable  condition  of  the  gloomy  Jekyll.  lie  does  not  stay  long, 
and  almost  immediately  after  his  departure  the  crouching  figure 
of  Hyde,  with  malignant  face,  is  seen  in  the  moonlight  at  the 
window.  Apparently  the  sight  of  Carew  inflames  him ;  for  he 
enters  with  appalling  stealth,  and  by  a  curious  progression  of 
silent  side-long  steps  and  bounds  confronts  Sir  Danvers,  and, 
with  much  snarling  and  hissing,  throws  himself  upon  him  and 


strangles  him.  Between  the  entrance  of  the  furious  wretch 
and  the  final  spring  at  his  victim’s  throat  the  fingers  of  his 
uplifted  hands  work  convulsively,  and  lie  splutters  threats  and 
defiances  with  a  voice  of  hideous  dissonance.  There  is  time 
enough,  however,  between  the  entrance  and  the  deed  for  a  man 
like  Carew,  a  man  of  many  inches,  stalwart,  and  a  cool  hand — 
he  is  a  general — to  show  fight  with  effect.  In  the  story  the 
encounter  occurs  in  the  street,  at  close  quarters,  and  Carew  is 
surprised,  oil'  his  guard,  and  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  stick. 
Mr.  Mansfield’s  acting  in  this  scene  is  unquestionably  full  of 
power  and  prodigiously  effective.  Much  less  effective  is  a  scene 
that  follows  in  Hyde’s  Soho  lodgings;  nor  does  the  scene  between 
Utterson  and  Ilyde  by  the  mysterious  door  in  the  courtyard 
thrill  the  spectator  as  it  does  the  reader  of  the  story.  Little 
adroitness  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  singular  letter  from 
Jekyll,  received  by  Utterson  after  the  murder,  which  forces 
the  lawyer  to  believe  that  Jekyll  has  uttered  a  forgery  in 
the  murderer’s  interest.  In  the  story  the  genuine  writing  of 
Jekyll  is  carefully  compared  by  Utterson  and  his  clerk  with 
the  letter  signed  “  Edward  Ilyde.”  In  the  play  the  letter 
is  pronounced  a  forgery  with  a  masterly  assurance  worthy 
of  a  Home  Rule  politician.  The  conduct  of  the  exuberant 
Agnes  Carew  on  this  occasion  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
Utterson's.  Before  she  has  seen  the  scrap  of  paper  she  declares 
she  knew  what  it  was,  and  yet  when  she  looks  at  it  she  raises  a 
thrilling  cry  of  surprise,  and  casts  it  into  the  fire  that  her  lover 
should  not  be  imperilled  by  such  evidence.  The  third  act  is 
wholly  given  up  to  the  scene  at  Dr.  Lanyon’s  house,  when  Hyde, 
the  expected  messenger  from  Dr.  Jekyll,  arrives,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  powder  and  tincture,  is  transformed  to  Jekyll  before 
Lanyon’s  eyes.  Much  of  the  impressiveness  of  this  scene  at  the 
Lyceum  is  due  to  the  darkened  stage  and  a  strenuous  accompani¬ 
ment  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  metamorphosis  is  here  the 
central  point  of  interest,  and  it  is  cleverly  effected  by  Mr. 
Mansfield.  As  in  the  story,  the  last  act  takes  place  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Jekyll,  where  Dr.  Lanyon  discusses  the  strange 
case  with  the  sufferer ;  and  the  end  is  reached  by  means  different 
from  those  employed  bv  Mr.  Stevenson  and  decidedly  less  in¬ 
genious.  Striking  and  individual  as  Mr.  Mansfield’s  acting  is, 
the  actor’s  personality  does  not  suffice  to  fill  the  many  voids  that 
recur  in  the  course  of  the  play.  The  three  parts  for  women— 
Hyde’s  tedious  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Lanyon,  and  Agnes  Carew — - 
are  sources  of  weakness,  and  they  contribute  inordinately  to  the 
weight  of  a  depressing  one-part  drama. 


CURRY. 

CURRY,  though  commonly  regarded  as  of  Indian  birth  and 
of  pure  Eastern  begetting,  undoubtedly  took  its  rise  im¬ 
mediately  from  Europe.  Its  germ  is  the  olla,  which  perhaps  in 
its  turn  may  have  been  brought  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  The 
name,  which,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  is  from  the  Tamil  karil, 
may  be  Indian,  but  certainly  the  thing  is  of  no  native  growth. 
The  idea  that  the  Indians  use  curry  is  even  more  fallacious 
than  the  kindred  idea  that  their  staple  food  is  rice.  Of  the 
250  millions  who  inhabit  the  Indian  peninsula,  perhaps  not  a 
hundredth  part  ever  taste  curry,  or  even  know  what  it  means. 
There  are  populous  villages  within  twenty  miles  of  our  Indian 
capital  where  no  inhabitant  has  ever  tasted  curry,  or  heard  of 
curry.  Along  the  Madras  coast  it  is  more  generally  diffused, 
but  the  use  of  curry  as  a  diet  may  be  said  to  be  confined  in 
India  to  the  European  races,  their  descendants,  congeners,  and 
immediate  dependents.  The  Portuguese  doubtless  developed 
curry  out  of  their  ancestral  olha,  adding  some  condiments  native 
to  the  soil,  and  omitting  others  not  suitable  to  the  climate.  The 
Maliommedans  of  the  upper  classes,  who  have  an  elaborate  cuisine 
of  their  own,  and  have  brought  the  science  of  cooking  to  high 
perfection,  have  indeed  the  salun,  which  in  its  ingredients  and 
mode  of  preparation  bears  some  analogy  to  true  curry.  But, 
though  hoth  may  have  grown  from  the  same  root,  one  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  Portuguese, 
whose  degenerate  descendants  still  maintain  the  highest  place 
among  the  makers  of  curry,  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  the 
invention. 

Curry,  to  speak  rightly,  is  not  a  dish,  but  a  branch  of  cookery. 
There  are  a  thousand  curries,  varying  according  to  the  consti¬ 
tuent  items,  the  ingredients,  their  proportions  to  each  other,  and 
the  mode  of  preparation.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  “curry”  as  a 
specific  dish,  is  an  absurdity.  There  are  meat  curries,  fish 
curries,  vegetable  curries ;  curries  wet  and  curries  dry ;  curries 
hot  and  curries  sweet ;  curries  simple  and  curries  spiced.  India 
is,  of  course,  the  country  of  curry  ;  but  it  has  flourishing  colonies 
in  Ceylon,  in  Burmah,  in  the  Straits.  In  India  itself  there 
are  at  least  three  separate  schools  of  curry — the  Bengal,  the 
Madras,  and  the  Bombay — rivals  in  art  in  their  various  kinds. 
Madras,  perhaps,  has  slightly  the  call  among  Anglo-Indians. 
The  Madras  curry  is  of  the  purest  and  the  best  classical 
period — the  high  old  curry,  made  perfect.  The  Bengal  artist, 
who  is  generally  a  Mngg — parcel  Burman,  parcel  Bengalee — 
is  greatest  in  fish  and  vegetable  curries.  Bombay  is  scarcely 
behind,  boasting  of  peculiar  gifts  in  its  bomelow  fish  and  its 
poppedoms.  Ceylon  has  risen  to  a  greatness  all  its  own  in 
the  famous  pink  curry  of  Galle.  In  Burmah  they  are  ablo  to 
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achieve  startling  results  bv  the  use  of  the  mystic  compound  called 
ballychong — into  whose  origin  it  were  wiser  not  to  inquire  too 
curiously.  The  Malay  curry  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
the  milk  of  the  coco-nut,  whose  lusciousness  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  free  use  of  sambols,  or  fresh  chutneys.  There  are  families 
of  curries,  branching  out  into  innumerable  offshoots,  whose  very 
names  are  a  mystery  to  English  ears.  Who  lias  heard  of  the 
doo-piaja  or  the  koorma  or  the  bindelho  ?  And  yet  these  are 
three  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Indian  curries,  as  greatly  differ¬ 
ing  one  from  another  as  a  civet  from  a  Chateaubriand,  and  much 
more  elaborate  than  either.  If  they  do  not  know  these,  how 
should  they  know  of  the  crab  kofta,  of  the  hussanee  icawab,  of 
puVwxd  bhajee,  of  dal  char  churree?  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
worlds  of  delight  from  which  the  English  epicure  who  trusts  to 
The  Complete  Plain  Cook  or  The  Housekeeper's  Companion  is 
hopelessly  excluded.  Brought  up  to  believe  that  a  kedgeree,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  made  of  scraps  of  yesterday’s  cooked 
fish  and  hard-boiled  egg  and  sticky  rice,  how  is  it  possible  to 
convey  to  his  mind  any  adequate  idea  of  what  is  still  wanting  to 
the  science  of  the  West  in  the  matter  of  cookery?  In  the  word 
curry  itself  there  is  a  potentiality  of  gastronomic  riches  such  as 
Ude  never  dreamt  of,  the  revelation  of  which  to  the  spirits  of 
the  Three  Provencal  Brothers  would  disturb  their  rest.  They 
who  know  curry  in  the  form  which  it  takes  in  ordinary  English 
households — a  greasy,  unwholesome-looking  mess,  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  fringe  of  sodden  rice,  the  kari  au  riz  of  the 
more  daring  of  French  restaurants — can  have  but  small  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  rare  and  exquisite  flavours — surpassing  the 
vulgar  universal  garlicky  entree,  with  its  sauces,  brown,  white, 
and  green,  as  a  Mazagan  mango  surpasses  an  English  liot-house 
peach — which  await  him  in  the  unknown  land  of  true  curry. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  falser  notion  than  that  which  ascribes 
to  curry  one  pervading  piquant  hotness,  born  of  chili  and  of 
turmeric.  The  true  Indian  cook  can  vary  his  flavours  at  pleasure, 
and  has  a  far  greater  range  of  resources  than  his  European  com¬ 
peer.  Having  as  his  chief  aids  onion,  turmeric,  garlic,  green 
ginger,  chilies,  coriander  seed,  cumin,  black  pepper,  bay-leaf, 
cassia-leaf,  lemon-grass,  and  poppy-seed,  with  occasional  calls 
upon  cardamom,  clove,  and  mace — all  potent  spirits  in  their 
several  ways — he  is  able  to  vary  their  proportions  indefinitely. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  privilege  denied  to  the  European  curry-cook 
in  this,  that  he  is  able  to  use  these  condiments  in  a  green  state, 
fresh  gathered,  as  being  all  natives  of  the  soil.  He  grinds  them, 
if  he  is  a  master  of  his  art,  every  morning  for  the  curries  of  the 
day,  adapting  the  compound  to  the  meats  which  are  to  form  his 
staple.  This  is  one  resource  necessarily  denied  to  the  English 
cook,  who  is  obliged  to  use  his  curry-powder  ready  made  from 
the  bottle,  and  is  never  very  sure  that  his  turmeric  is  not  yellow 
dust  and  his  chili  red  lead.  Yet  to  use  one  curry-powder  to 
every  kind  of  curry  is  absurd,  seeing  that  one  kind  of  meat  re¬ 
quires  more  of  one  ingredient,  and  another  less,  not  to  speak  of 
one  kind  of  curry  being  different  from  another.  In  a  fish  curry 
it  is  an  elementary  rule  that  there  should  be  no  ginger  ;  but  how 
is  the  ginger  to  be  excluded  in  the  English  kitchen?  Using  the 
powder  of  commerce,  you  must  have  ginger  or  nothing.  Again, 
it  is  forbidden  to  introduce  coriander  or  cumin  in  a  Malay  curry, 
for  their  strong  flavours  conflict  with  the  tender  delicacy  of  the 
coco-nut.  And  what  is  a  fish  or  a  vegetable  curry  without 
mustard-oil?  And  what  English  cook  is  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  that  piquant  and  wholesome  condiment,  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  element  of  every  chutney  ?  To  extend  the 
inquiry  into  regions  more  remote  but  not  less  interesting  there 
is  the'  whole  field  of  vegetable  curry,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  unworked  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  the  common 
English  vegetables  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  currying  process 
so  readily  as  the  richer,  more  succulent,  and  more  tasty  products 
-of  the  tropics.  The  bringal- — aubergine  of  the  French,  berengena 
of  the  Spaniards — is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  fruits  which  are 
curriable.  It  is  beginning  to  be  known  in  the  English  market, 
though  its  manifold  uses  are  yet  unsuspected.  The  members  of  the 
cucumber  family,  of  which  they  know  many  in  the  tropics,  are 
all  well  adapted  for  curry-making.  The  sweet  pumpkin  (scarcely 
known  in  England,  but  for  which  the  melon,  not  quite  ripe,  is  a 
very  good  substitute);  the  kuchhoo  (called  in  the  West  Indies 
kuku ),  root  of  the  Caladium  esculentum ;  the  seem,  green 
pod  of  Dolichos  lablab ;  the  okra  or  bhayndee  ( gumbo  of  the  West, 
Indies),  Hibiscus  escu lentus  ;  the  large  family  of  sag,  or  greens,  of 
the  Amaranth  family,  of  which  one,  amaranthus  yangcticus,  is  a 
beautiful  deep  red  ;  the  fruits  proper,  such  as  the  plantain,  the  green 
mango,  the  omra,  or  hog  plum  ( spondias ),  the  kurunda  ( Carissa 
carandas ),  the  water-chestnut  ( Trapa  nutans ),  the  jack,  with  its 
seeds — for  which,  in  curry,  our  English  chestnut  is  a  very  good 
substitute — these  are  some  of  the  vegetables  which  furnish  one 
important  family  of  curries,  used  either  simply  or  in  combination, 
or  with  fish  or  sliell-fish.  Then  there  is  the  whole  race  of  dais 
or  pulses,  of  which  so  little  use  is  made  in  this  country,  though 
they  are  among  the  most  nutritious  and  tasteful  of  esculents. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  dal,  from  the  small  pale-yellow  moong- 
ke-dal  to  the  coarse  chuna  or  horse-gram,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  our  old  friend  the  Spanish  garbanzo,  one  of  the  essentials  of 
the  olla.  The  dais  are  treated  in  a  fashion  apart,  sometimes  made 
with  a  thick  curry  soup,  and  sometimes  in  combination  with 
savoury  pastry,  breaking  out  into  forms  of  exquisite  piquancy 
under  names  of  dal  poor ee  and  dal  pitta. 

Most  of  these  delicacies  doubtless  to  the  English  gourmet  are 
as  inaccessible  as  barbecued  crocodile  would  be  or  fillet  of 


zebra.  Yet  much  may  be  done  out  of  such  materials  as  we  have 
with  the  aid  of  that  pinch  of  dry  curry-powder  which  a  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  once  so  unjustly  and  ignorantly  laughed 
at  for  recommending.  lie  was  perfectly  right  in  proposing 
it  as  a  sweetener  of  the  poor  man's  fare,  which,  in  this  country 
at  least,  fails  more  for  lack  of  savour  than  want  of  substance. 
There  is  no  point  in  which  English  cookery-books  are  so- 
deplorably  weak  as  in  the  recipes  for  curry,  in  which  the  direc¬ 
tions  proper  for  India  are  repeated  without  any  idea  of  their 
meaning  or  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  values  of 
the  fresh  condiment  and  the  dry,  for  the  absence  of  some  in¬ 
gredients  essential  but  impossible  of  attainment  in  England,  for 
our  national  ways  of  cooking,  and  for  our  national  cooks.  When 
the  writers  on  the  subject  venture  upon  original  ideas  in  curry¬ 
making  their  proposals  are  often  absurd.  For  instance,  in  one 
book  of  high  pretensions,  written  by  a  deceased  gourmet  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  we  are  told  that  the  first  step  to  curry  is  to  “  take  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage.”  In  another  work,  deservedly  popular  and 
more  than  usually  intelligent  as  a  woman’s — Dr.  Johnson  was 
never  more  right  than  when  he  said  that  no  woman  could  write  a 
cookery-book — we  have  a  novelty  proposed  in  the  shape  of 
“  curried  rice  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  rice  itself,  and  by  itself,  to  be 
curried.  This  clearly  is  false  cidsinerie.  Rice  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  curry  flavour  is  conveyed,  and,  as  a  medium, 
ought  to  be  pure,  neutral,  and  natural.  We  might  as  well  talk 
of  fricasseed  sippets  or  ragout  de  pommes  de  terre  as  of  curried 
rice.  Rice  is  a  good  honest  servant,  to  whom  It  is  doing  an  ill 
favour  to  prank  him  in  his  master’s  clothes.  Enough,  and  appa¬ 
rently  too  much  for  most,  that  we  curry  meat.  That  is  not  so 
great  a  mystery  as  cooks  would  have  us  believe,  provided  that 
certain  leading  principles  are  steadily  adhered  to.  Though  curries 
differ  infinitely  in  their  composition,  there  are  but  some  half  a 
dozen  principal  ways  of  cooking  curry.  Let  it  be  known,  at 
starting,  that  no  utensil  is  so  good  to  make  a  curry  or  an  olla  in 
as  an  earthen  pot.  Failing  that,  which  is  not  always  accessible 
in  English  households,  for  which  English  cooks  feel  that  full 
measure  of  contempt  which  is  born  of  ignorance,  the  next  best 
thing  is  the  double-bottomed  stewpan,  which  allows  of  an  outer 
casing  of  water.  This  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  irrepressible 
propensity  of  the  English  cook  to  over-boil.  Curry  should  never 
be  boiled.  After  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed  with  the  meat — 
and  this  mixing  needs  patience  and  judgment — the  fire  should  be 
left  to  do  the  work,  slowly  and  at  a  uniform  heat.  No  stirring 
is  needed  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  the  typical 
curry — we  were  about  to  say  the  common  curry,  but  it  is  not 
common.  The  best  curry  of  this  type,  which  is  quite  within  the  capa¬ 
city  of  ordinary  English  households,  is  the  doo-piaja,  which  may  beof 
almost  any  fresh  meat — mutton,  veal,  and  chicken  for  choice. 
Doo-piaja  is  literally  “  two  onions,”  and  the  curry  is  so  called 
because  it  contains  a  double  portion  of  onion — one  portion  for 
garnish  and  external  flavouring,  to  be  sliced  fine  and  fried 
separately  a  crisp,  golden  brown,  and  added  in  the  process  of 
cooking — the  other  portion  to  be  pounded  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar 
and  mixed  with  the  regular  curry  stuff.  There  is  much  in  this 
division  of  onion.  The  pounding,  as  the  Eastern  coffee-maker 
knows,  brings  out  the  subtle,  inmost  flavours  in  a  way  that  no 
other  process  can  ;  nor  can  the  true  onion  flavour,  which  fe  quite 
a  different  thing  from  garlic,  or  from  the  onion  fried,  be  imparted 
to  a  curry  otherwise.  And  yet  there  are  men,  giving  themselves 
airs  as  gastronomes,  who  do  not  know  a  doo-piaja  from  “  a  country 
captain  ” !  The  addition  of  cream  lends  grace  and  softness  to 
the  curry,  but  the  cream  must  be  introduced  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way,  or  the  result  will  be  a  curdler.  The  true 
artist  lets  the  meat  lie  in  a  bath  of  cream  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  cooking  begins.  Another  way  is  to  mix  the  curry 
stuff’ well  into  a  cup  of  cream,  and  incorporate — bagdr  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  Indian  term — the  whole  with  the  pieces  of  meat.  The  chief 
fault  of  the  English  cook  is  that  she  stints  the  butter  and  is  too 
liberal  of  the  water,  being  given  to  what  is  called  “  thickening  ” 
with  flour — which  is  an  abomination.  No  flour  whatever  should 
be  used  in  any  curry  and  very  little  water — in  a  doo-piaja  none. 
One  chief  reason  for  the  superior  flavour  of  an  Indian  to  any 
English  curry  is  that  we  use  butter — and  not  always  the  best — 
instead  of  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  t  hough  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
make  ghee  at  home. 

We  have  treated  of  but  one  kind  of  curry,  but  there  are  many 
even  more  simple  and  easy.  The  dry  curry,  or“  country  captain  ” 
— so  called  from  the  partiality  of  country  skippers  sailing  from 
Calcutta  to  the  dish — may  be  made  of  either  fresli  or  cooked 
meat,  and  is  little  else  than  a  curry  saute  done  in  a  frying- 
pan.  If  cooked  meat  is  used  it  should  be  cut  up  small  in  equal 
pieces.  As  the  curry  ingredients  (which  in  India  are  not  the 
same  for  a  dry  as  for  a  wet  curry)  require  to  be  cooked,  and  the 
meat  does  not,  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  on  the  fire,  with  the 
due  butter  and  onion,  before  the  meat  is  added,  and  the  only 
nicety  in  the  process  is  to  hit  the  right  moment  when  to  add  the 
meat.  For  ordinary  households  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
dishes,  nor  less  economical  than  useful,  for  it  affords  a  means  of 
escape  from  the  cold  mutton  and  the  more  terrible  “  hash.” 

The  temptation  to  dilate  upon  other  curries — upon  the  Malay 
curries,  with  their  coco-nut  flavour;  the  hussanee,  or  stick  cur¬ 
ries,  which  are  beef  and  mutton  cut  into  cakes  and  skewered, 
with  a  slice  of  green  ginger  and  a  slice  of  onion  between  each  two, 
simmered  over  a  slow  fire,  with  the  addition  of  sour  curds — dhye 
— to  the  stuff;  t lie  bindelho, loved  of  the  black  l’ortuguee,  which 
is  a  kind  of  pickled  curry,  usually  of  pork,  kept  in  jars  for  weeks; 
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the  Jcoorma,  which  is  the  richest  of  all  curries,  too  rich  for  most 
European  tastes,  into  which  spices  and  cream  enter ;  the  fish 
curries,  which  are  a  family  by  themselves,  where  mustard-oil  is 
used  instead  of  butter,  and  the  ginger  left  out ;  the  vegetable 
curries  with  prawns  or  shrimps  ;  the  vegetable  curries  proper,  or 
chahlcees,  which  can  be  very  well  imitated  in  this  country,  with 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  pumpkin,  and  cucumber  ;  the. soy  curries,  of 
which  one  of  the  many  species  of  amaranthus  is  the  leading 
feature,  usually  combined  with  the  omra  fruit  ( Spondias ),  which 
lends  it  a  delicate  acid  flavour.  These  are  among  the  most  liquid 
of  curries.  On  one,  made  of  the  dark  red  sag,  “  Amaranthus  all 
her  beauty  sheds.”  The  subject,  of  which  only  the  fringes  we 
have  touched,  is  a  vast  one.  Enough  if  we  have  shown  that  he 
who  says  curry  says  a  great  word. 


RACING  AT  GOODWOOD. 

JUDGING  from  the  attendance  on  the  Tuesday  at  Goodwood 
many  people  must  have  been  frightened  away  by  the  un¬ 
settled  weather,  as,  indeed,  they  had  good  cause  to  be ;  for.  after 
a  fairish  morning,  the  rain  began  to  fall  about  three  o’clock,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  racing  was  over.  The  sport  opened 
with  the  Craven  Stakes,  which  was  won,  by  twenty  lengths,  by 
Mr.  J.  Gretton’s  three-year-old  Apollo,  a  bay  colt  by  Hampton 
out  of  Rosy  Cross.  He  has  very  indifferent  forelegs;  yet  his 
career,  though  brief,  had  been  rather  bright ;  for  he  had  only  run 
twice,  and  on  the  first  occasion  he  had  beaten  Hark  when  3  to  1 
was  laid  on  that  colt,  while  he  now  won  in  a  canter  when  only 
third  favourite. 

Although  odds  of  5  to  2  were  laid  freely  on  Donovan  for  the 
Ilam  Stakes,  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  first  appearance  in 
public  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  bay  filly  Fleur  de  Lys,  an 
own  sister  to  Ormonde  and  Ossorv.  Considering  that  this  was 
her  first  race,  she  may  be  said  to  have  run  exceedingly  well,  for 
at  weight  for  sex  she  made  Donovan  gallop  to  the  last  moment, 
and  ran  him  to  a  length.  The  critics  were  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  her  appearance,  some  considering  her  beyond  all  question  the 
grandest  two-year-old  that  had  been  out  this  season,  while  others 
thought  that  she  “showed  too  much  daylight”  and  wanted 
.substance,  especially  behind  the  saddle.  The  Stewards’  Cup  had 
excited  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  this  year,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  betting  upon  it.  The  first  favourite 
was  changed  two  or  three  times  even  on  the  morning  of  the  race, 
and  at  the  last  moment  Lord  Calthorpe’s  Satiety,  who,  although 
only  a  three-year-old,  was  carrying  within  a  pound  of  9  st.,  was 
fractionally  the  best  favourite ;  then  came  Lord  Dudley’s  filly, 
Mon  Droit,  to  whom  Satiety  was  giving  the  enormous  allowance 
of  2  st.  8  lbs. ;  and,  next  toiler,  Mr.  A.  Cooper's  Bismarck,  a  very 
speedy  and  good-looking  three-year-old  colt,  that  had  won  four 
races  out  of  five  this  season,  and  had  been  first  favourite  for  the 
Stewards’  Cup  for  some  time  during  the  betting  that  preceded 
the  day  of  the  race.  He  was  carrying  15  lbs.  less  than  Satiety, 
and  this  difference  in  the  weight  gave  him  such  an  advantage 
that  at  the  distance  he  was  half  a  dozen  lengths  in  front  of  that 
colt,  who,  after  getting  off  one  of  the  last  of  all,  had  made  up 
ground  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Seeing  that  the  race  was  appa¬ 
rently  a  certainty  for  Bismarck,  the  jockeys  who  were  riding 
Satiety  and  Lisbon  eased  their  horses.  The  race  seemed  prac¬ 
tically  over,  when  Bismarck  swerved  across  the  course  as  he 
was  passing  the  stand.  It  was  too  late  then  for  Robinson  and 
Loates  to  put  Satiety  and  Lisbon  at  their  best  pace  again,  but 
Cannon’s  mare,  Tib,  was  still  going  at  full  speed, _  and,  while 
Bismarck  was  running  out  of  his  line  and  being  righted  again 
with  a  good  deal  of  flogging  over  the  neck,  she  just  managed  to 
get  up  to  him  and  beat  him  by  a  head.  She  had  lost  four  races 
this  season,  and  eight  last  year,  when,  however,  she  ran  one  dead 
heat ;  and,  as  a  five-year-old,  with  only  6  st.  7  lbs.  on  her  back, 
she  certainly  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  weight, 
more  particularly  as  she  had  run  second  for  this  very  stake  last 
season.  There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  her  victory  was  a 
great  fluke,  and  reprehensible  as  was  the  swerving  of  Bismarck, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  fine  judges  of  racing  that  the  form  he 
showed  in  this  race  makes  him  out  to  be  the  fastest  horse  in 
training  over  five  furlongs.  It  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion  upon  the  performance  of  Satiety,  who  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  three-year-old  of  his  year  by  many  competent 
critics.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  his  weight  and  his  bad 
start,  he  was  thought  to  have  run  well  up  to  the  time  when  lie 
was  eased.  When,  therefore,  he  came  out  for  the  Gratwicke 
Stakes,  with  an  allowance  of  6  lbs.,  and  only  Estafette,  who  had 
never  yet  won  a  race,  as  an  opponent,  his  victory  was  considered 
such  a  certainty  that  10  to  1  was  laid  on  him.  He  looked  like 
winning,  as  he  waited  at  Estafette’s  girths,  until  reaching  the 
distance,  when,  to  the  horror  of  his  backers,  he  made  no  effort  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  his  jockey,  and  the  filly  won  by  four 
lengths.  Gulliver  won  the  Richmond  Stakes  from  Cherry  Bounce, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  6  lbs.,  by  a  length  and  a  half;  and  Yard 
Arm  won  the  Halnalcer  Stakes  from  nine  opponents.  This  was 
the  first  race  won  by  this  very  promising  colt. 

There  was  some  sunshine  and  no  rain  during  the  racing  on  the 
Wednesday,  but  it  was  very  cold  ;  the  attendance  was  unusually 
small,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  course  was  like  a  quagmire.  Prince 
Soltykotf's  Love-in-Idleness  was  fortunate  in  having  only  one 


opponent,  and  that  a  poor  one,  for  the  Bognor  Plate  of  500/. 
The  Drayton  1 1  igh-Weight.  Handicap  was  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  Stewards’  Cup,  as  Binfield,  when  apparently  winning  easily, 
swerved  opposite  the  stand,  and  enabled  Mr.  MeCalmont’s  Castle- 
nock,  who  started  at  8  to  1  and  was  carrying  9  st.  2  lbs.,  to  get  up 
to  him,  and  win  by  a  head.  There  was  a  still  greater  surprise  in 
store  for  backers  in  the  race  for  the  Sussex  Stakes,  which 
followed.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  trial  between 
the  St.  Leger  candidate,  Seabreeze,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks, 
and  Ossorv,  the  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot. 
Evens  were  laid  on  Seabreeze  and  2  to  1  was  laid  against  Ossory. 
They  both  ran  well  until  reaching  the  rails,  where  each  began  to 
tire  in  the  deep  mud.  It  was  soon  evident  that  they  were  not 
only  tired  but  beaten;  and  they  were  presently  passed  by 
Estafette,  whom  Ossory  had  beaten  at  Sv.idown  five  days  earlier 
on  2  lbs.  worse  terms,  by  Sheen,  who  had  been  a  long  way  behind 
Seabreeze  for  the  llous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  by 
Zanzibar,  a  very  small  filly  belonging  to  “Mr.  Manton,”  that  had 
only  run  once  before  in  public.  It  was  to  this  little  filly  that  the 
race  was  to  fall.  George  Barrett  brought  her  up  with  a  rush  at 
the  distance,  and,  after  a  fight  with  Estafette,  won  by  half  a 
length.  She  was  receiving  10  lbs.  from  Seabreeze  and  13  lbs. 
from  Ossory,  and,  with  the  course  like  a  bog  in  many  places  and 
deep  everywhere,  this  allowance  was  doubly  effective,  a  fact 
which  those  who  laid  20  to  1  against  the  filly  may  possibly  have 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  it  was  altogether  an  extraordinary 
reversal  of  public  form.  Backers,  for  a  wonder,  won  in  two 
races,  when  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone’s  Candlemas  and  Mr. 
Abington’s  Athlete  won  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  and  the  Sweep- 
stakes  ;  but  for  the  Lavant  Stakes,  the  first  favourite,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  Ormuz,  a  powerful,  lengthy,  chestnut  colt  by 
Bend  Or,  that  was  running  in  public  for  the  first  time,  was  un¬ 
placed,  and  El  Dorado,  the  second  favourite,  was  beaten  by  a  short 
head  by  Baron  de  Rothschild’s  Criniere,  who  had  been  behind  him 
when  he  ran  second  to  Donovanfor  the  Portland  Stakes  at  Leicester. 
Criniere  started  at  7  to  1,  while  El  Dorado  was  backed  at  less 
than  half  that  price.  Perhaps  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been 
made  for  the  fact  that  El  Dorado  was  now  giving  Criniere  4  lbs. 
more  weight  than  at  Leicester.  Backers  ended  the  day  by 
laying  2  to  I  for  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes  on  Patchouli,  who 
was  beaten  after  a  severe  race  by  Whitelegs. 

Some  parts  of  the  course  were  under  water  early  on  the 
Thursday  morning  ;  and  even  when  the  water  had  subsided  and 
the  course  had  been  rolled  the  ground  was  exceedingly  heavy. 
The  day  was  bright  and  fine  ;  but  there  was  a  regular  pool  at 
one  part  of  the  lawn  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  the  only 
means  of  passing  dryshod  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  lawn  was 
by  walking  on  the  planks  which  had  been  judiciously  laid  down 
here  and  there.  There  were  only  half  a  dozen  races,  lasting  for 
but  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  and  the  day  was  even  more 
disastrous  for  backers  than  its  predecessors,  for  not  a  single 
favourite  won  throughout  the  afternoon.  The  first  race  was 
much  the  prettiest,  as  four  horses  finished  in  a  cluster,  the 
winner,  Grecian  Bend,  beating  Minstrel  Boy,  a  20  to  1  outsider, 
by  a  head.  The  Prince  of  M  ales’s  Stakes,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  races  of  the  meeting,  was  considered  a  certainty  for 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Donovan,  on  whom  2  to  1  was  laid. 
The  colt,  however,  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  work  this 
season  for  a  two-year-old,  and  he  soon  became  leg-wearv  in 
the  deep  mud.  So  also  did  Prince  SoltykofFs  Gold,  the  second 
favourite  ;  but  Mr.  D.  Baird’s  El  Dorado,  who  had  an  allowance 
of  3  lbs.  and  made  most  of  the  running,  held  his  own  to  the 
end,  and  won  by  six  lengths  from  Gold.  His  defeat  by  Criniere 
on  the  previous  day  had  not  prepared  people  for  this  victory, 
and  Donovan  had  beaten  him  by  three  lengths  at  Leicester. 
Gold,  again,  had  been  beaten  by  Donovan  in  July,  so  public 
form  became  confusion  worse  confounded.  Timothy,  the  winner 
of  the  Ascot  Cup  and  Alexandra  Plate,  was  made  first  favourite 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  but  the  race  was  won,  “  by  fifteen 
lengths,  pulling  up,”  by  Lord  Falmouth’s  filly  Rada,  whose 
only  performance  this  season  had  been  to  run  second  for  the 
Oaks  and  to  win  a  Triennial  Stakes  at  Ascot  from  Orbit  and 
others.  She  is  evidently  a  grand  stayer.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  extra  weight  carried 
by  Timothy  in  the  deep  ground.  As  Gulliver  had  beaten  Cherry 
Bounce  on  the  Tuesday,  he  was  now  made  first  favourite  for 
the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  of  1,587/.,  while  20  to  1  could  have 
been  obtained  about  the  filly.  He  had  3  lbs.  more  to  carry  on 
this  occasion,  and,  although  that  should  scarcely  have  turned  the 
scale,  Cherry  Bounce  now  beat  him  by  a  length.  Both  of  them, 
however,  were  easily  beaten  by  Sir  R.  Jardine's  Sweetbriar,  whose 
only  other  performance  had  been  to  beat  eleven  opponents  for  a 
hundred-pound  plate  at  Newmarket.  She  is  just  the  sort  of  filly 
to  run  well  in  deep  ground,  being  muscular  and  deep-girthed, 
with  flat  feet.  Like  Rada  and  Zanzibar  she  is  somewhat  small, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  of  these  three  fillies  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  so  much  at  Goodwood  had  been  objected 
to  as  undersized.  Sweetbriar’s  breeding  is  excellent,  as  she  has 
three  strains  of  Partisan  blood,  three  of  Touchstone,  two  of 
Birdcatclier,  and  two  of  Emilius. 

The  course  had  dried  wonderfully  by  the  time  the  racing  began 
on  the  Friday,  and  its  effect  upon  the  form  shown  over  it  was 
remarkable,  as  five  out  of  the  seven  races  were  won  by  favourites. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  won  the  Findon  Stakes  with  a  chestnut 
filly  called  Rydal,  by  his  stallion  Bend  Or.  She  was  running  in 
public  for  the  first  time.  “  Mr.  Manton  ”  won  the  Nassau  Stakes 
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with  her  little  filly,  Zanzibar,  who  gave  Love-in-Idleness  5  lbs.  and 
heat  her  by  a  bead.  The  two  stakes  that  she  won  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  together  worth  over  1,500/.  A.  Taylor’s  Stourbead  car¬ 
ried  the  heaviest  weight  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  started  first 
favourite,  or  rather  perhaps  an  even  favourite  with  Savile,  and 
won  by  a  neck  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Barclay’s  Clan  Chattan.  Both 
horses  were  terribly  tired  after  their  gallop  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  race  was  won  by  the  riding  of 
George  Barrett.  It  was  thought  that  the  ill-starred  Whistle 
Jacket  was  at  last  going  to  win  something  for  “  Mr.  Manton  ”  in 
the  Chichester  Stakes ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  as  the  race  ended  iu  a 
remarkably  close  finish  between  Southill,  Shillelagh,  and  Lyd- 
dington,  who  were  only  separated  by  heads.  “  Mr.  Manton’s  ” 
Seclusion,  however,  won  the  Molecomb  Stakes  in  a  canter  by  ten 
lengths.  W  ith  the  race  she  had  won  ten  days  earlier  at  Leicester 
this  brought  her  winnings  up  to  something  over  2,000/.  Like 
several  other  winners  of  the  Goodwood  week,  she  is  rather  small ; 
nevertheless  she  is  a  beautiful  filly,  and  she  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  success  of  aged  parents,  for  her  sire,  Hermit,  was  twenty- 
one,  and  her  dam,  Boundary,  nineteen,  when  she  was  foaled.  A 
week  of  surprises  appropriately  ended  by  the  victory  in  the  last 
race  of  Lord  Hartington’s  four-year-old  Isosceles,  who  now  won 
his  first  race  after  no  less  than  twenty-one  unsuccessful  attempts 


UNDER 


ITALIAN  VANDALISM, 
the  title 


Civilta  ?  Memorie  per  la  Storia  clei  Nostri 
Tempi,  Signor  Antonio  Palomes  has  written  a  spirited 
pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  many 
acts  of  vandalism  which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  since  1865,  and 
in  particular  to  the  dispersal  of  certain  historical  and  artistic  plate 
belonging  to  the  municipality  of  Palermo,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  purchased  at  considerably  less  than  its  value  by  a 
wealthy  amateur,  the  Prince  di  Baucina.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  great  political  movements  of  a  revolutionary  character 
are  invariably  attended  by  the  destruction  of  much  that  is  artistic 
and  beautiful.  From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  in  our  own 
country  this  phenomenon  has  always  presented  itself  on  all 
occasions  of  important  religious  and  political  change  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  are  not  in  a  position  to  cast  a 
stone  at  the  Italians,  for  even  now  buildings  rich  in  historical 
associations  in  London  itself  are  being  levelled  to  the  ground 
and  not  a  voice  raised  in  favour  of  their  preservation.  Italy 
during  the  past  hundred  years  has  certainly  lost  more  than 
half  of  her  ecclesiastical  and  civic  monuments.  In  proof  of  this 
statement  we  have  only  to  refer  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
guide-books,  still  extant,  of  the  various  Italian  cities,  published 
before  1790.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  Ratti’s  Guida  di  Genova 
(1780)  and  compare  it  with  a  like  work  published  in  1825,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  that  the  French  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty-two 
churches,  several  of  which  were  monumental — notably  splendid  being 
those  of  San  Domenico  and  of  San  Francesco,  the  two  largest  in  the 
city,  the  latter  containing  the  monuments  of  the  Doges  from  the 
eleventh  century.  The  sudden  imposition  by  Napoleon  I.  of  the 
law  abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  of  entail,  in  a  few 
years  led  to  a  subdivision  of  property  which  compelled  the  majority 
of  the  Italian  nobility  to  sell  their  picture  galleries,  in  many  cases 
for  trifling  sums.  A  Genoese  merchant  is  still  living  whose  father 
purchased  in  1814  eight  of  Vandyke’s  finest  portraits  for  40/.  The 
advance  of  Napoleon  and  his  army  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of 
countless  ecclesiastical  monuments.  Milan  lost  seventy  churches, 
including  the  grand  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  the  high  altar  of 
which  was  the  “Madonna  of  the  Rocks,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
now  in  our  National  Gallery.  At  Pavia  the  glorious  basilica  of  San 
Pietro  in  cielo  d’oro  was  ruined,  and  its  gorgeous  mosaic  ceiling  of 
the  eighth  century  utterly  destroyed.  The  same  acts  of  vandalism 
were  repeated  in  Venice;  and,  in  short,  every  city,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  “  toe  of  the  boot,”  suffered  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1868  unfortunately 
roused  a  fresh  spirit  of  vandalism,  and  hundreds  of  churches 
were  closed  and  their  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  dispersed. 
It  is  not.  uninteresting  to  record  here  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Dominic,  in  Brescia,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1880  to  make 
room  for  a  new  railway  station,  supplied  the  Brompton  Oratory 
with  the  sumptuous  altar  of  the  Rosary,  one  of  the  richest  speci¬ 
mens  of  seventeenth-century  work  ever  erected  in  England.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  contains  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  beautiful  Gothic  church  of  the  Misericordia  of  Venice  and  of 
the  fine  conventual  church  of  Santa  Ohiara,  Florence.  At  the 
present  Academy  will  be  seen  a  number  of  water-colour  sketches 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Slater  of  deserted  churches  in  Sicily,  some  of  which 
are  of  exceptional  interest  and  beauty.  In  Sicily  over  six  hundred 
churches  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  many  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
architecture  and  for  their  frescoes  and  monuments.  Signor  Palomes 
gives  a  very  long  list  of  some  Sicilian  works  which  have  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  years;  and,  were  his  statements 
not  accompanied  by  undeniable  proofs  of  veracity,  we  should 
almost  doubt  them.  He  gives  us  a  list,  for  instance,  of  numerous 
objects  in  silver,  worked  by  artists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  belonging  to  the  municipality  of  Palermo  which 
were  sold  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  ornamented  with 
figures  of  saints,  which  were  considered  to  be  altogether  too  anti¬ 
quated  for  the  advanced  opinions  of  the  Council.  Comment  is 


needless.  It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  Roman  monasteries  in  1871  it  was  proposed  that  their  libraries 
should  be  gathered  together,  so  as  to  form  one  great  central 
library,  to  be  named  after  the  first  King  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Some  hundred  thousand  volumes,  however,  were,  it  appears, 
doomed  by  ignorant  officials  as  worthless,  and  sold  as  waste 
paper  at  something  like  a  halfpenny  a  pound.  Signor  Ferdinand 
Martini  on  June  2,  1880,  called  the  attention  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  to  the  fact  that  amongst  this  waste  paper  was  a 
unique  edition  of  the  famous  letter  of  Columbus,  beginning 
“  De  insulis  nuper  inventis,”  which,  although  only  six  short  pages 
in  length,  was  sold  to  America  for  30,000  francs.  An  inedited 
sermon  in  manuscript  by  Savonarola,  as  well  as  a  vast  collection 
of  curious  papers  connected  with  the  process  of  canonization  of 
certain  saints,  which  formerly  were  in  the  library  of  the  Basilica 
of  Santa  Croce,  in  Gerusalemme,  were  also  lost  to  Italy  at  this 
time  and  in  the  same  careless  manner.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
the  Roman  Municipality,  in  its  anxiety  to  transform  the  Eternal 
City  into  a  third-rate  Paris,  has  decreed  the  destruction  of  the 
churches  of  San  Benoso,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of 
Rienzi,  and  that  of  the  Quattro  Nazioni,a  venerable  church  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  contributions  of  four  nations. 
The  famous  tower  of  the  Cenci  palace,  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  is  also  in  actual  process  of  demolition. 
To  these  acts  of  vandalism  may  be  added  the  proposed  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the  English  Embassy  and  the 
better  half  of  the  celebrated  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  so  often 
mentioned  by  writers  on  Rome. 

Palermo  has  suffered,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of  many  of 
her  finest  churches,  but  from  the  injudicious  restoration  of  those 
which  remain.  Signor  Palomes  wins  our  sympathy  for  the  honest 
indignation  with  which  he  stigmatizes  these  and  other  acts  of 
vandalism,  which  perhaps  one  day,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  Italian 
people  will  be  the  first  to  regret.  Italy  is  still  richer  in  art  trea¬ 
sures  than  perhaps  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put  together, 
but  even  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  much  more  than  she  has  lost. 
Herr  Gregorovius,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  “  the  civilized 
world  ”  not  three  years  ago,  lamented  the  many  unnecessary 
changes  which  have  disfigured  Rome,  and  mourned  the  loss  of 
historical  landmarks  which  have  disappeared  for  ever  to  make  way 
for  vulgar  streets,  hotels,  railway  stations,  and  even  depots  for 
tram-cars.  Signor  Palomes  is  perhaps  less  eloquent  than  the 
great  German  historian,  but  he  is  quite  as  practical.  His  indigna¬ 
tion  is  unquestionably  deserving  of  respect,  especially  when  he 
tells  us,  with  no  little  bitterness,  of  the  countless  beautiful  objects 
which  have  been  lost  to  Palermo  alone  through  a  petty  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  spite  which  is  as  ignorant  as  it  is  reprehensible. 
Thus,  the  fine  shrine  of  Santa  Ninfa  in  solid  silver,  a  work  of  the 
first  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
Scores  of  beautiful  missals  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  have  been  sold  to  foreign  dealers,  and  splendid 
plate  has  been  disposed  of  or  melted  down  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  designed  and  chased  by  the  greatest  Italian 
artists  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  There  is,  moreover,  a  good  deal  of 
suspicious  mystery,  this  writer  assures  us,  hanging  over  many  of 
these  acts  of  vandalism,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  hint — we 
sincerely  hope  erroneously — that  even  conspicuous  personages 
could,  if  they  chose,  tell  us  a  good  deal  that  is  curious  concerning 
the  proceeding,  and  convince  us  that  “  Mercury  himself  was  the 
god  who  presided  over  many  a  sale  of  church  and  municipal 
plate” — the  proceeds  not  always  going  where  they  were  intended 
to  go.  Thus,  however,  history  but  repeats  herself,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  spoliation  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

AT  last  the  improvement  in  trade  seems  to  have  reached  the 
iron  industry.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  when  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
the  metals  generally  took  place,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
advance  iron  also ;  but  it  failed,  and  the  price  fell  almost  without 
break  until  June,  when  it  reached  the  lowest  point  for  forty 
years.  Then  it  remained  steady  for  some  weeks.  Buying  on  a 
large  scale  began,  and  for  some  time  past  there  have  been  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  more  real  recovery  than  has  been  witnessed  for  many 
years.  From  every  part  of  the  country  the  reports  are  fairly 
encouraging.  Orders  are  more  abundant  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  feeling  is  extremely  hopeful.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  Cleveland  district  that  the  most  decided  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Indeed,  it  is  Cleveland  that  has  most 
markedly  encouraged  the  whole  industry.  At  the  end  of  December 
last  the  total  stock  of  pig-iron  in  the  hands  of  makers  and  in 
public  and  makers’  stores  in  the  Cleveland  district  amounted  to 
637,682  tons.  At  the  end  of  J  uly  the  total  stock  had  fallen  to 
504,900  tons,  being  a  decrease  of  132,782  tons,  or  over  20  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  during  the  seven  months  the  total  fresh 
production  of  the  Cleveland  district  had  been  consumed,  and  in 
addition  one-fifth  of  the  stock  previously  in  store  had  likewise 
been  taken  into  consumption.  It  may  be  added  that  in  every  one 
of  the  seven  months  production  was  larger  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  last  year,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  a  larger  pro¬ 
duction,  there  was  this  great  reduction  in  the  stock  in  store. 
The  demand  has  been  mainly  for  home  purposes.  Towards  the 
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end  of  last  year  tliere  was  a  decided  recovery  in  the  shipping 
trade,  and  orders  for  new  ships  were  given  freely.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  the  orders  declined;  but  once  more  shipbuilding 
is  increasing,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  increase  in  shipping 
that  the  augmented  consumption  of  iron  is  attributable.  Inere 
is  also  a  larger  consumption  of  iron  at  home  lor  other  pur¬ 
poses,  owing  to  the  general  improvement  in  trade,  which,  though 
slow,  is  undoubted  and  continuous.  Perhaps,  from  the  general 
point  of  view,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  feature  m  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  iron  trade.  It  indicates  that  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  the  recovery  in  iron  is  not  due  to  a  chance  demand 
on  the  part  of  foreign  customers,  but  is  a  decided  recovery  in  the 
general  industry  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand,  it  appears  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  issued  this 
week  that  there  is  a  very  slight  falling  off  both  in  July  and  for 
the  seven  months  of  the  year  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  falling  oft  in  the 
demand  from  the  United  States.  When  the  revival  in  the  United 
States  set  in  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1885,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States  increased  largely,  owing  to 
the  resumption  of  railway-building,  and  in  consequence  there  was 
a  decided  augmentation  in  the  imports  of  British  iron  into 
America.  In  the  summer  of  last  year,  however,  railroad-building 
in  the  United  States  was  greatly  checked,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  and  discoimt  then  charged.  Railway-building 
has  not  been  resumed  on  a  large  scale  since,  and  therefore  the 
American  purchases  of  British  iron  have  been  much  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  But,  while  the  American  demand  for  our 
iron  has  fallen  off,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  other  countries.  Germany  and  Holland  more  particularly 
have  largely  increased  their  imports  of  British  pig-iron  ;  while 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  nearly  quintupled  its  purchases  of 
iron  of  all  kinds  compared  with  last  year.  Respecting  our  foreign 
customers,  then,  the  case  stands  thus  : — Owing  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  upon  the  Continent  and  generally  all  over  the 
world,  the  decrease  in  the  purchases  of  the  United  States  has 
been  almost  fully  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  purchases  of 
other  countries. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  iron  trade  was  regarded  as  a 
sure  index  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  so  accurately  indicates  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present.  Every  revival  in  trade,  then, 
was  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  railroad  construction,  which 
led  inevitably  to  an  immense  demand  for  British  iron.  This 
country  found  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  for  the  building  of 
railways  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  in  return  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  was  purchased  here.  Gradually,  however, 
accumulation  of  wealth  abroad  and  the  nursing  of  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  by  means  of  protection  have  lessened  the  foreign  demand 
for  our  iron.  In  normal  times  the  United  States  produce  as  much 
iron  as  is  consumed  at  home.  It  is  only  when  there  is  exceptional 
activity  in  railway-building  that  a  temporary  demand  lor  our 
iron  springs  up.  And,  similarly,  upon  the  Continent  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  iron  is  exceptional  and  generally  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  While  the  foreign  demand  for  our  iron  was  so  great, 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  was  continually  increased, 
and  the  result  now  is  that  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
country  is  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  demand,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Hence  for  many  years  the  trade  has  been  depressed, 
and,  as  we  observed  above,  the  price  of  pig-iron  was  lower  a 
few  months  ago  than  it  had  been  for  forty  years  before.  The 
danger  now  is  that  the  recovery  which  has  begun  may  be 
checked  by  a  great  increase  in  production.  If  the  present  low 
prices  continue,  production  cannot  be  very  largely  augmented ; 
but  if  there  should  be  a  considerable  rise  in  price,  then  the  pro¬ 
duction  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased,  the  market 
would  once  more  be  flooded,  and  the  incipient  improvement 
would  be  checked.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  fair 
increase  in  prices  might  take  place  without  any  check  to  the  im¬ 
provement.  Prices  are  even  now  unduly  low,  and  there  are 
many  symptoms  of  a  very  considerable  foreign  demand  continuing 
for  months  to  come,  while  the  home  demand  is  likely  to  continue 
likewise  very  large.  The  German  demand  for  pig-iron  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  on,  for  the  German  trade  has  been  better  than  ours 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  as  the  trade  improvement  extends 
over  the  Continent,  other  Continental  countries  doubtless  will 
likewise  increase  their  purchases.  The  large  foreign,  colonial, 
and  Indian  issues  which  we  have  frequently  commented  upon  are 
likewise  stimulating  the  iron  trade.  Many  of  those  issues  are  for 
the  construction  of  new  railways,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  much 
of  the  material  will  be  purchased  here.  We  have  observed  above 
that  in  railroad  iron  in  particular  the  purchases  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  during  the  past  seven  months  have  been  exceedingly 
large,  and  that  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Argentine 
issues  have  been  extraordinarily  large  during  the  period.  It  is 
said,  likewise,  that  a  considerable  order  has  been  placed  by 
the  Mexican  Inter-Oceanic  Company,  which  was  lately  brought 
out  in  the  London  market.  And,  generally,  the  continuance 
of  these  foreign  and  colonial  issues  is  certain  to  result  in  con¬ 
siderable  purchases  of  British  iron.  There  are  symptoms,  too, 
of  an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States.  The  financial 
crisis  of  last  year  has  completely  passed  away,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  railway-building  upon  a  very  large  scale  is  to  be 
recommenced  next  year.  This  will  involve  the  consumption 
of  immense  quantities  of  iron,  and  will  also  necessarily  lead 


to  an  augmented  import  of  British  iron  ;  while,  if  the  tariff  is 

reduced,  it  may  be  possible  for  English  ironmasters  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  American  producers.  There  is  every 
indication,  then,  of  an  increased  foreign  demand  lasting  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
equally  good  expectation  of  an  increased  home  demand. 

The  danger,  as  we  observed  above,  is  that  prices  may  be  run 
up  too  quickly.  Undoubtedly  the  foreign  orders  have  been 
induced  by  the  very  low  prices  which  have  ruled  all  through 
this  year,  and  a  considerable  rise  would  divert  some  at  least 
of  those  orders.  Further,  as  we  observed  above,  a  material 
rise  in  prices  would  enable  furnaces  which  are  not  now  in 
blast  to  resume  working  once  more.  Then  there  would  be  a 
glut  in  the  market  after  a  while,  and  another  disastrous  fall.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  no  material  increase  in  production 
can  go  on  without  a  considerable  rise  in  price,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  additional  labour  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  rise 
in  wages.  It  is  apprehended,  indeed,  that  even  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  a  rise  of  wages  is  inevitable.  But  a  rise  of 
wages  would  of  course  necessitate  a  rise  of  prices,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  considerable  rise  in  prices  might  check  the  recovery. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  improvement 
in  general  trade  has  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  it  has  reached  a  poin 
at  which  it  would  not  be  very  easily  and  rapidly  checked. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  improvement  has  ot  late 
extended  to  the  Continent ;  and  if  this  continues  there  might 
be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  iron  without  any  sensi  e 
check  being  given  to  the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  prospect  looks  better  for  the  iron  trade 
now  than  it  has  for  many  years  past.  The  great  danger, 
we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  that  the  trade  will  become  too 
sanguine,  will  run  up  prices  too  rapidly,  and  will  thus  check  t  e 
improvement  before  it  has  time  to  be  consolidated.  11  specu  a- 
tion  does  not  unduly  interfere,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
a  steady  and  fairly  durable  improvement  has  at  last  begun. 


HEBREW-SPANISH  SONGS. 

THE  Ethnologische  Mittheilungen,  edited  and  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Anton  Herrman  in  Budapest,  is  far  more  attractive 
to  the  general  reader  than  its  title  would  indicate,  since  it  is  chiefly 
filled  with  folklore  of  the  most  varied  kinds  from  the  German, 
Hungarian,  Slavonian,  Gipsy,  Roumanian,  and  other  races  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  which  is  said  to  include  tribes  or  communities 
speaking  fourteen  languages.  Among  other  contributions,  not 
the  least  interesting  are  songs  of  the  Spaniolen,  or  Spanish  J  ews, 
of  whom  a  few  small  settlements  exist  in  Southern  Hungary. 
According  to  their  own  traditions,  these  people,  after  leaving 
Spain,  wandered  to  Africa,  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  and  finally 
found  their  way  back  to  Europe,  and  settled  in  their  present  home. 
In  all  their  travels  they  have  preserved  the  ballads  which  they 
brought  from  the  Peninsula,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
next  Bouterwek  or  Ticknor  who  shall  write  a  history  of  Spams 
literature  will  find  much  valuable  and  as  yet  unknown  material 
among  these  songs  of  the  Spaniolen.  , 

The  first  lyric  will  remind  many  readers  of  a  very  old  ballad, 
which  was  perhaps  known  in  the  days  of  Gil  Vincente,  and 
which  begins  with  the  words  u  Irme  quiero  madre. 

I’ll  go  in  yon  boat,  my  mother, 

Oh  yes,  in  yon  boat  I’ll  go  ; 

I’ll  go  with  the  mariner,  mother, 

And  I’ll  be  a  mariner  too. 

As  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  scholar  to  know  the  present 
condition  of  this  Spanish-Hungarian-Hebrew  tongue,  we  will  give 
the  original  of  the  lyric  referred  to  as  well  as  a  translation  : — 

Dulor  di  Amor. 

Ajir  mi  keru  la  mi  madre 
Por  el  mundo  indilantri. 

Las  lagrimas  de  mis  ozos 
Por  aqua  mi  las  bivire  ; 

La  jerva  di  el  campo 
Por  pan  mi  la  kumire. 

In  medio  di  esti  kampo 
Un  palasjo  fraguare  ; 

Todo  el  ki  pasa  i  torna, 

Ariva  mi  lu  asuvire, 

Ki  mi  konti  lus  sus  malis 
Jo  lus  mijus  li  kuntare. 

Si  las  sujus  son  mas  grandis, 

Kon  pasensja  lu  jivare  ; 

Si  lus  mijus  son  mas  munius, 

Ala  mare  mi  iesare. 

Love-sorrow. 

I  will  go  forth,  my  mother, 

The  world  before  me  lies, 

And  I  will  drink  for  water 
The  tear-drops  from  my  eyes. 

For  bread  I  will  eat,  my  mother, 

The  grass  which  is  in  the  field, 

And  in  a  blooming  meadow 
A  palace  I  will  build. 

Should  a  traveller  pass  my  palace, 

I  will  call  him  with  a  sign  ; 

He  shall  tell  me  all  his  sorrows, 

And  I  will  tell  him  mine. 
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And  if  his  griefs  be  greater 

Than  mine  I’ll  let  them  be, 

Hut  if  my  own  are  deeper, 

I  will  drown  them  in  the  sea. 

Heine,  as  the  Peisebilder  shows,  had  deeply  studied  Spanisli- 
Jewish  poetry,  and  this  song  almost  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  pre-eminent  sorrow : _ 

That  which  I  seek,  my  dearest, 

For  that  full  many  pine, 

And  where  men  speak  of  sorrows, 

Thou’lt  hear  them  speak  of  mine. 

The  next  lyric  is  probably  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  as  it 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Perek  Shir  ah,  in  which  all  the  animals 
praise  God.  In  this  the  flowers  do  the  same.  It  is  evidently  a 
mere  fragment,  as  the  Perek  Shirah  consists  in  the  original  of 
eighty  verses.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  rest  of  the  < Cantica 
di  Floris  may  be  found  at  least  in  Yiddisch.  It  begins  as 
follows : — 

Alavar  keru  al  Dijo, 

A  cl  Dijo  grande  i  abastadu, 

Ki  krijo  para  el  ombri 
Di  mufias  maneras  di  floris. 

Hymn  of  the  Flowers. 

I  will  praise  my  God  for  ever, 

God  who  is  so  great  and  glorious, 
lie  who  has  for  man  created 
All  the  different  kinds  of  flowers. 

And  of  all  He  made,  the  fairest, 

Surely  is  the  snow-white  lily — 

In  it,  over  all  I  praise  Him', 

God  who  is  of  all  the  greatest. 

Up  the  red  rose  sprang  exclaiming, 

“  Stand  aside  ye  other  flowers  ; 

’Tis  for  me  to  speak  the  praises 
Of  our  God  so  great  and  glorious, 

Since  from  me  is  made  the  atar. 

And  the  sweetly  perfumed  sugar, 

And  the  cooling  scented  water 
For  the  eves  of  those  who  suffer  ; 

Most  of  all  I  show  the  mercy 
Of  our  God  so  great  and  glorious.” 

To  her  answered  the  Carnation, 

“  Truly  I  am  far  more  famous. 

With  the  brides  I  am  the  Rose-queen, 

Everywhere  in  hands  I’m  carried, 

And  for  presents  I  am  given 
Every  day  to  lovely  ladies  ; 

Even  as  their  own  life  they  love  me. 

Brides  take  beauty  from  my  beauty  ; 

Most  of  all  I  show  the  mercy 
Of  our  God  so  great  and  glorious.” 

The  last  which  we  shall  give  is  a  specimen  of  a  mere  street- 
song — or  what  Germans  call  a  Gassenhauer.  Its  opening  words 
may  be  found  in  the  lyrics  of  every  language  : — 

Una  no2i  a  lunar, 

Jo  sali  a  kaminar ; 

Un  manseon  lindu,  ermosu, 

Qui  di  mi  si  namuro. 

Mi  dimanda  unas  dimandas, 

Qui  mi  asin  trisalir. 

Mi  dimanda  kazas  altas, 

Vin  tanas  para  al  darsi. 

Mi  dimanda  bairn  in  kaza, 

Vintanas  pari  al  jali. 

Street  Song. 

I  went  out  to  walk  one  night 
When  the  moon  was  shining  bright, 

A  handsome  youth  I  chanced  to  see 
And  he  was  soon  in  love  with  me. 

But  what  lie  wanted  with  a  wife 
Is  a  trouble  in  mv  life. 

He  wants  a  house  both  fair  and  high, 

Upon  the  market  place  near  by  ; 

Baths,  too,  in  the  house  must  be. 

Looking  out  upon  the  sea ; 

There,  indeed,  we  well  might  live, 

But — ’tis  more  than  I  can  give. 

Brief  as  this  ballad  is  and  low  as  its  type  may  he,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  in  the  lover’s  concise  description  of  a  house  such  as 
he  requires  we  get  an  excellent  idea  of  his  taste  and  habits.  A 
fine  high  house,  with  a  bath-room,  on  the  public  square,  yet  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  sea,  suggests  style,  and  a  sum  of  money  which  the 
young  Hebrew  maiden  sorrowfully  declares  is  quite  beyond  her 
pile  of  shekels.  But  every  English  reader  will  confess  to  a  certain 
sympathy  for  the  unknown  lover  who  could  form  no  plan  for 
future  happiness  which  did  not  include  regular  tubbing.  The 
three  Spamolen  songs  here  given  may,  in  tact,  be  described  as 
setting  forth  love,  sorrow,  piety,  and  propriety,  in  the  pleasantest 
style  of  the  true  Yolkslied. 


THE  MAX  OF  LEISURE  IX  POLITICS. 

RUSSELL  LOWELL  differs  honourably  from  some  of 
his  countrymen  of  what  we  may  call  the  American  in- 

X°W  >  T  tT!  n6T  tirud  of  disparaging  the  Republic,  and 
all  that  it  inhabit,  in  Europe;  but  when  they  go  hack  they  fall 
into  the  old  language  and  attitude  of  flattery  and  subservience. 
1  r>  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  has  properly  reminded  us, 


stands  up  for  America  in  England,  and  tells  home  truths  in  their 
proper  place — that  is,  at  home.  In  the  lecture  which  he  delivered 
at  Birmingham  on  Democracy  he  held  up  the  silver  side  of  the 
shield  ;  in  the  lecture  he  delivered  at  New  York  he  presents  its 
leaden  reverse  to  his  countrymen.  The  servant  who  would  not 
sutler  any  one  hut  himself  to  abuse  his  master  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  a  comparatively  loyal  and  respectable  character. 
Mr.  Lowell  does  more  than  this  ;  he  remonstrates  with  his  master 
face  to  face.  The  concluding  pages  of  the  volume  of  Political 
Essays  which  we  reviewed  last  week  is  the  moral  to  the  fable, 
the  all-important  postscript  to  a  less  important  letter.  The 
burden  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  prophecy  is  the  truth,  which  he  declares 
to  be  “  generally  admitted,  that  our  moral  standard  in  politics 
has  been  lowered,  and  is  every  day  getting  lower.”  In  one  respect 
Mr.  Lowell’s  lecture  is  a  sign  of  improvement.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  with  safety,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  prudent 
regard  to  his  personal  comfort,  have  spoken  and  printed  it  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  ago.  When  Dickens  visited  America  early 
m  the  forties,  the  thing  which  impressed  him  most  appears  to 
have  been  the  abject  servility  of  educated  and  right-thinking 
Americans  to  popular  prejudices  and  superstitions.  No  satirist, 
lie  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  could  breathe  American  air. 
“  In  some  cases  I  could  name  to  you  where  a  native  writer  has 
ventured,  on  the  most  harmless  and  good-humoured  illustration 
of  our  vices  or  defects,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  announce 
that  in  a  second  edition  the  passage  has  been  expunged,  or  altered, 
or  explained  away,  or  patched  into  praise.”  The  patient  good 
temper  with  which  Americans  tolerate  exposure  of  their  social 
foibles  or  of  their  moral  shortcomings  is  shown  by  the  equanimity 
with  which  they  read  Mr.  Henry  J ames’s  novels  and  Mr.  Lowell’s 
essays  and  speeches. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  diagnosis  of  the  political  malady  of  America  is 
full  of  instruction  lor  Englishmen.  Demagogism  has  not  yet 
become  with  us  so  well  organized  a  trade  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  But  a  career  is  being  opened  here  to  talents  of  this  order, 
and  there  are  safeguards  in  the  American  Constitution  against 
revolutionary  legislation  which  we,  unhappily,  are  without.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  in  the  possession  of  a  large 
class  of  men  of  inherited  wealth  and  culture  we  have  a  security 
against  some  of  the  evils  of  an  untempered  democracy,  and  of 
looking  with  hope  to  the  gradual  formation  of  such  a  class  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  political  therapeutics  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  in  every  case  as  sound  as  his  diagnosis,  has  no 
belief  in  the  man  ot  leisure,  who,  he  says,  was  the  invention  of 
the  apocryphal  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  origin 
anil  the  antiquity  are  respectable,  and  the  man  of  leisure  is  none 
the  worse  for  his  sponsor.  The  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
seems  to  us,  in  this  instance,  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  mixes  up  the  man  of  leisure  with  the  man 
about  town,  with  the  idler  and  the  Jlunevr,  and  apparently  thinks 
that  the  ideal  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  realized  “in  the  weariness 
and  cynical  pessimism  ”  of  Ecclesiastes.  Mr.  Lowell  confounds 
leisure  with  the  abuse  of  it ;  time,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spent.  Our  own  aristocracy,  including  in  the  phrase  the  untitled 
squires,  shows  that  the  man  of  leisure  may  also  be  the  man  of 
business  and  of  action.  No  doubt  it  has  always  comprised  in  it 
Shallows  and  Slenders,  whose  interests  were  absorbed  in  the  price 
of  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  or  a  score  of  ewes  at  Stamford  Fair, 
as  great  people  were  found  in  France  in  the  days  of  La  Bruvere 
■w  ho  could  only  talk  de  la  meute,  de  la  vieille  meute  and  of  the 
number  of  stages  between  Paris  and  Besanijon.  But,  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  give  its  character  to  English  political  life 
through  generations  and  centuries,  a  class  has  existed,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  dominant  in  politics,  whose 
leisure  has  been  systematically  converted  into  public  business, 
and  the  training,  direct  or  indirect,  deliberate  or  unconscious,  for 
it,  Without  entering  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  inheritance 
of  political  capacity,  we  may  point  out  that  men  of  this  class  are 
born  into  and  grow  up  in  a  political  atmosphere.  The  young 
giocer  listens  to  conversations  about  the  sanding  of  simar  and 
the  price  ot  figs.  The  talk  of  the  back-parlour  is  literally  shop. 

I  he  table  talk  in  great  country  houses  is  often  about  county 
business,  the  fluctuations  of  parties,  the  character  of  public  men, 
the  issues  of  great  political  controversies.  In  favourable  in¬ 
stances  political  capacity  is  unconsciously  awakened,  political 
knowledge  and  interest  are  drawn  in  with  every  breath,  imbibed 
at  every  pore.  Pascal  said  that  noble  birth  was  equivalent  to 
nve-and-twenty  years’  start  in  life.  This  equivalent  is  not,  as 
I  ascal  seemed  to  regard  it,  merely  factitious.  The  circumstances 
which  accompany  it  are  often  more  than  the  equivalent  of  five- 
and-twenty  years’  laborious  preparation  on  the  part  of  men  not 
born  to  a  political  career. 

Whether  Mr.  Lowell  likes  it  or  not,  politics  will  always  he 
mainly  m  the  hands  of  men  of  leisure— that  is,  of  men  who  have 
time  to  give  to  them.  The  only  question  is  of  the  kind  of  men 
and  the  origin  of  their  leisure,  whether  it  be  the  leisure  of  the 
secured  wealth  which  enables  men  to  devote  themselves  dis¬ 
interestedly  to  public  affairs,  or  the  leisure  of  unscrupulous 
adventure  which  neglects  more  honest  trades  for  profitable  traffic 
m  politics  or  the  scarcely  less  ignoble  pursuit  of  notoriety.  In 
England  the  man  of  leisure  who  engages  in  politics  has  hitherto 
been  of  the  worthier  type ;  in  France  during  the  Great  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  with  transitory  exceptions,  mainly  under  the  restored 
Monarchy  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  politics  have  fallen  largely 
into  the  hands  of  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  From  the 
judgment  which  Mr.  Lowell  passes  on  the  Bosses  of  his  own 
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country — who,  it  would  appear,  are  of  such  hideous  mien  that, 
like  vice,  to  be  hated  they  need  but  to  ho  seen  ;  for  lie  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  travelling  exhibition  of  them  in  order  to  shame 
the  American  people  into  saner  courses — in  the  United  States 
the  same  phenomenon  seems  to  present  itself.  M.  Taine’s  work 
on  the  French  Revolution,  the  moral  of  which  has  been  con¬ 
densed  in  a  striking  essay  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  the  National  Review,  is  an  accumulation  of 
proofs  that  the  government  of  France,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  leisure, 
profligate,  and  often  poverty-stricken  adventurers  who  deserted 
the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  farm,  and  sometimes  the  pres¬ 
bytery  for  the  tribune  and  the  secret  or  open  committee.  The 
other  leisure  class,  which  might  have  saved  France,  had  been 
drawn  from  their  chateaux  and  the  local  business  of  their 
villages  and  their  provinces  to  the  salons  of  Versailles,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  State  in  the  King  shut  them  out  from  any  share 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  immense  majority  of  the  French 
people — busy  in  the  farm,  at  the  desk,  or  over  the  counter — . 
preferred  their  firesides  to  the  nightly  sittings  of  Committees 
of  Safety,  and  left  politics  to  the  village  ruffian  or  the 
town  rowdy.  Like  their  prototypes  in  Ecclesiasticus,  they  gave 
their  minds  to  make  furrows,  and  were  diligent  to  give  the  kine 
fodder,  or  watched  to  finish  a  work,  to  polish  it  perfectly,  and  to 
make  it  by  number,  being  diligent  to  make  clean  the  furnace, 
every  one  wise  in  his  work.  All  their  desire  was  in  the  work  of 
their  craft ;  and  though,  or  rather  because,  without  these  a  city 
cannot  be  inhabited,  and  they-  maintained  the  state  of  the  world, 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  public  council  nor  sitting  high  in 
the  congregation.  In  all  countries  the  government  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  time  to  give  to  it,  men  of 
leisure  ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  that  time  and  leisure 
shall  have  been  honestly  earned  by  their  own  or  their  fathers’ 
exertions  or  shall  have  been  dishonestly  stolen  from  the  necessary 
and  honourable  business  of  private  life. 


“FADING  AWAY.” 

HE  Report  of  Captain  Abney  and  Hr.  Russell  on  the  dis- 
-  coloration  of  pigments  seems  at  first  rather  melancholy 
reading.  It  would  tell  us  that  all  that  is  most  charming  in  paint 
is  evanescent,  and  that  “  our  souls  which  flew  in  feathers  ”  and 
rejoiced  in  the  glorious  hues  of  carmine  and  gamboge  and 
Antwerp  blue  must,  literally,  be  recalled  to  earth,  for  the  colours 
least  liable  to  change  are  all,  with  one  exception,  minerals. 
Among  them  we  observe  ultramarine,  which  gives  us  little  com¬ 
fort  ;  for  the  price  is  exorbitant,  and  when  you  have  got  it  you 
cannot  make  it  lie  flat.  No  scarlet  is  permanent,  no  orange 
brighter  than  burnt  sienna,  and  no  transparent  yellow.  Our 
water-colour  artists  must  henceforth  restrict  themselves  to  such 
sad  tints  as  can  be  produced  by  ochres  and  chromes,  varied  by 
Prussian  blue  and  Venetian  red.  "We  note  especially  that  a 
mixture  of  Chinese  white  with  rose  madder  and  Indian  yellow 
fades  very  rapidly.  What  is  to  become  of  our  sunsets  ?  It  looks 
as  if  everything  that  Copley  Fielding  and  Turner  most  relied  on 
is  evanescent ;  and  it  is  not  consoling  to  remember  that,  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  last  summer,  Turner's  oil  paintings  were 
in  a  far  more  faded  condition  than  his  water-colours.  But  we 
need  not  be  too  much  cast  down.  Before  we  accept  the  pessimist 
view  there  are  several  things  to  be  remembered. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Report  tells  us  anything  very  new,  for 
example,  except  it  be  that  “  every  pigment  is  permanent  when 
exposed  to  light  in  vacuo."  Every  one  who  has  dabbled  in 
water-colours  knows  how  rapidly  indigo  changes  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  how  soon  gamboge  lades  utterly  away.  The 
Report  tallies  almost  exactly  with  the  list  of  permanent  colours 
in  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis’s  book  on  Sketching  from  Nature,  pub¬ 
lished  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  That  the  fleeting  colours 
change  so  rapidly  as  they  are  made  to  do  in  the  Report,  and 
that  the  light  in  a  well-lighted  gallery  varies  between  one- 
fortieth  and  one-ninetieth  of  that  of  open  sky,  are  two  new 
facts,  and  minimize  the  terrors  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  experimenters.  We  do  not  hang  our  pictures  on  the 
roof;  and  the  results  obtained  by  Captain  Abney  and  Hr.  Russell, 
although  very  convincing  as  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  teach  us 
chiefly  that  damp  rather  than  light  is  an  enemy  of  water-colours. 
In  a  close  cupboard,  lighted  by  gas,  but  absolutely  dry,  no  change 
to  speak  of  occurred  in  nearly  two  years.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  water-colour  pictures  exhibited 
like  those  at  South  Kensington  should  be  enclosed  in  air-tight 
frames  or  cases,  like  the  burners  of  electric  lamps,  and  that  people 
who  cannot  obtain  such  protection  for  their  collections  should 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  hung  upon  damp  walls,  or  even 
stored  in  portfolios  where  the  air  is  moist.  The  fading  from  the 
effect  of  direct  light  appears,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  pig¬ 
ments,  to  be  a  very  slow  process ;  so  slow,  in  fact,  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  except  by  the  artist,  who  should, 
of  course,  while  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  effect  with  safe 
colours  when  he  can,  by  no  means  fear  to  use  others  not 
quite  so  permanent  where  it  is  necessary.  But  the  picture- 
buyer  may  feel  sure  that  what  he  sees  on  the  walls  of  a 
public .  exhibition  for  two  or  three  months  of  such  a  summer 
as  that  of  last  year  will  not,  in  his  lifetime  at  least,  fade  further, 
except  under  conditions  to  which  no  humane  man  would  subject 


a  painting  he  cared  for.  Indigo  is  one  of  the  most  fleeting 
of  all  the  list  of  “non-stayers”;  but  some  of  the  indigo  and 
sepia  studies  of  1  umer  and  his  predecessors  retain,  well  treated, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  brilliancy  to  charm  us.  Some  colours,  such 
as  brown-pink,  are  practically  useless,  and  are,  in  fact,  very  little 
used  except  lor  sketching  rapid  effects,  because  they  only  retain 
their  brilliancy  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  even  without  having  to  fall 
back  on  the  “good  gamut”  of  which  Captain  Abney  and  Hr. 
Russell  speak,  an  artist  who  paints  with  common  caution  need 
have  no  lear  of  bad  results.  Samuel  Front  used  to  wash  a 
thin  varnish  of  gamboge — a  most  fleeting  colour — over  his  pictures 
when  he  had  finished  them,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
a  great  proportion  of  the  pictures  bearing  his  name  which  come 
into  the  market  the  sunny  effect  he  strove  to  gain  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  yet  enough  remain  in  perfect  condition  to  prove  that, 
given  certain  precautions,  such  as  dryness  and  seclusion  from  the 
air,  even  gamboge  is  a  permanent  colour.  Altogether  the  Report 
is  more  calculated  to  reassure  than  to  depress  the  water-colour 
artist  and  the  water-colour  collector. 


A  PREPOSTEROUS  SUPPOSITION. 

“  People  do  not  cut  their  throats  because  they  are  boycotted  or  fear  to  be 
boycotted.” — (Remark  on  a  recent  suicide.) 

O  SENTENCE  of  wisdom  !  0  sage  L-b-ch-re ! 

Good  heav’ns  !  What  a  blow  unexpected 
For  those  who  declare  this  unhappy  affair 
M  ith  the  boycotting  torture  connected ! 

"W  by,  has  any  one  heard  since  the  struggle  began 
Until  now  that  its  fury’s  decreased, 

Of  a  sensible  man  under  boycotter’s  ban 
Who  has  minded  the  thing  in  the  least  ? 

I  should  think  that  at  any  rate  only  a  few 
Can  have  played  such  a  spiritless  part, 

I  should  form  a  low  view  of  the  weak-minded  crew 
Who  could  take  such  a  trifle  to  heart. 

To  be  shunned  in  the  market  by  friends  whom  you  meet, 
All  alone  to  go  out  and  return, 

To  be  cut  in  the  street  by  the  neighbours  you  greet — 
Well,  ’tis  not  of  such  mighty  concern. 

That  your  fellows  forbid  you  to  buy  or  to  sell 
Shouldn’t  dash  your  composure  a  bit, 

You  can  worship  as  well  for  the  mere  bagatelle 
That  the  chapel  you  enter  they  quit. 

It  can  matter  not  much  if  the  sick  are  debarred 
From  the  medical  aid  that  might  save ; 

Nor  can  I  regard  it  as  specially  hard 
If  you  do  dig  your  infant  its  grave. 

They  can  only  be  poor  pusillanimous  wretches 
Who  fret  at  receiving  a  host 
Of  those  spirited  sketches  the  Moonlighter  etches 
And  sends  to  his  victims  by  post. 

And  the  life  of  a — well,  of  a  leper,  in  short 
(I  am  sure  Mr.  Gladstone  agrees), 

Is  a  life  of  a  sort  that  a  man  may  support 
With  comparative  comfort  and  ease. 

We  at  least  have  our  nerves  under  perfect  command, 

And,  in  spite  of  sensational  fuss, 

We  can  not  understand,  as  we  walk  down  the  Strand, 

Why  in  Ireland  they  differ  from  us. 

And  to  find,  after  all,  we  must  now  run  a  tilt 
At  the  theory — monstrous,  in  fact — • 

Of  the  boycotter’s  guilt  for  the  blood  that  was  spilt 
By  this  doctor's  deplorable  act ! 

It  is  true  that  he  stood  in  the  wretchedest  plight, 

That  his  terrors  played  Tyranny’s  game, 

That  his  enemies’  spite  threatened  ruin  outright 
Of  his  fortunes  no  less  than  his  fame. 

It  is  true  that  he  fancied  a  rival  designed 
To  supplant  him  ;  ’tis  true  that  a  dread 
Overpow’ring,  if  blind,  ever  preyed  on  his  mind, 

Till  he  trembled,  we  hear,  for  his  bread. 

What  of  that  P  To  a  cause  so  extremely  remote 
Is  his  death  to  be  gravely  referred  P 
Persecutions  denote  that  a  man  cuts  his  throat 
To  escape  them  ?  The  thing  is  absurd. 

Men  have  never  sought  death  as  a  refuge  from  strife, 

And  embraced  him  for  better  or  worse, 

Or  put  Suicide’s  knife  to  the  knot  of  a  life 
That  tormentors  had  turned  to  a  curse. 
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REVIEWS. 

GOETHE.* 


IN  reviewing  a  very  small  book  on  a  very  great  writer,  one  of 
the  best  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  the  book  itself  is  to 
say  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  There  are  cases,  of  course,  in 
which  a  very  great  deal  has  to  be  said  about  it ;  but  those  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  cases  where  the  writer  has  proved  himself 
incompetent  to  the  task.  This  Mr.  James  Sime  has  not  done, 
and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  do.  He  knows  his  subject  very  well 
indeed ;  he  is  not  anxious  to  subordinate  his  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  saying  of  smart  or  fine  things ;  he  writes  plain,  straightforward 
English,  and  he  can  arrange  his  material.  These  are  good  gifts, 
and  have  produced  a  very  good  book  of  its  kind.  It  we  differ 
with  Mr.  Sime  on  certain  points  of  criticism,  both  as  to  the 
personal  character  and  the  literary  achievement  of  his  hero,  these 
differences  will  be  best  brought  out  in  the  course  of  some  general 
remarks  on  that  hero  and  his  present  position  as  an  influence  in 
England,  for  which  the  appearance  of  this  book  seems  a  good 
occasion  and  opening. 

In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  the  repute  of  Goethe  was  never 
higher  in  England  than  now,  but  it  has  of  late  somewhat  changed 
its  character  owing  to  the  popularizing  of  an  adaptation  of  his 
masterpiece  on  the  English  stage.  At  first — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  very  early  years  of  this  century  (before  which,  though  he 
himself  was  fifty  years  old  before  the  eighteenth  century  closed, 
Goethe  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  much  known  here) — his 
work  was  received  with  anything  but  favour  in  England  until 
the  passionate  propaganda  of  Carlyle  forced  him  on  the  English 
attention.  Then  it  became  for  many  years,  and  from  curiously 
different  points  of  view,  the  fashion  for  clever  people  to  swear  by 
instead  of  to  laugh  at  him.  This  sort  of  veneration,  we  think, 
this  adoption  of  Goethe  bodily  as  a  kind  of  Heaven-sent  critic  of 
life,  is  dying  out  now,  if  it  is  not  dead.  Mr.  Sime  himself, 
no  doubt,  holds  to  it ;  and  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie,  in  the 
intervals  of  denouncing  the  Southern  pockpudding,  singing 
songs,  and  expressing  a  generous  admiration  lor  young  ladies, 
still,  we  believe,  expounds  it.  The  mere  scientific  man  still 
applauds  Goethe  for  being  a  man  of  science,  and  the  mere 
man  of  letters  points  to  him  as  a  proof  that  a  man  of  letters 
can  be  anything  else  he  likes  to  be.  With  M.  Gounod  and 
Mr.  Irving  as  popularizers,  not  to  mention  Berlioz  and  Signor 
Boito  ready  to  relieve  them,  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  faust, 
at  any  rate,  has,  as  has  been  said,  largely  increased  of  late  in 
England  ;  but  we  rather  doubt  whether  the  estimate  of  Goethe's 
general  supremacy,  intellectual  and  personal,  held  by  the  best 
judges,  is  as  high  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  think  that 
there  is  a  little  more  reason  for  this  than  the  mere  general  law 
of  alternative  reaction. 

If  there  existed  nothing  of  Goethe  s  but  the  two  moderate- 
sized  volumes  which  contain  Faust  and  the  Gedichte,  the  in¬ 
telligent  persons  who  insist  on  great  bulk  of  writing  as  an 
indispensable  test  of  a  great  writer,  would,  no  doubt,  think  far 
less  of  him  than  they  do  now .  It  may  also,  of  course,  be  granted 
that  the  existing  proofs  of  the  astonishing  flexibility  and  variety 
of  his  intellect  and  art  would  be  wanting.  But  his  qualities,  all 
the  best  and  by  far  the  most  of  them,  would  then  be  presented 
with  hardly  any  admixture  of  defect.  We  should  not  know  that 
the  author  of  the  Gretchen  part  of  Faust  could  be  guilty  of 
the  platitudinous  drivel  to  be  found  in  Hermann  und  Dorothea ; 
that  the  singer  of  the  “  Konig  in  Thule”  and  a  score  more 
unsurpassable  lyrics  could  preach  and  bore,  like  the  author  of 
Meister  and  the  Wahlvervandtschaften ;  that  the  creator  of  so 
beautiful  and  terrible  a  thing  as  the  Braut  von  Corinth  could 
present  himself  as  cross  between  prig  and  coxcomb — prig  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  coxcomb  of  letters— in  the  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
We  should  lose,  indeed,  some  exquisite  and  much  beautiful  work 
which  -we  could  ill  spare  ;  but  we  should  also  lose  much  that  we 
can  spare  very  well  indeed,  and  we  should  liave  entire  and  perfect 
jewelry  of  imaginative  work  in  the  remainder. 

For  it  is  when  Goethe  is  purely  imaginative  that  he  is  really 
great ;  the  reflective  and  critical  “  horse  in  the  chariot  ”  too  fre¬ 
quently  drags  him  down  when  it  is  exercised.  I  hat  profound 
saying  of  Baudelaire’s  that  a  poet  must  always  be  parcel-critic,  but 
a  critic  can  never,  except  by  prodigy,  become  a  poet,  was  ilk)s_ 
trated  both  as  rule  and  as  proving  exception  in  Goethe.  He, 
of  all  men  in  the  very  first  rank  of  letters,  shows  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  self-criticism  on  imaginative  work  that  restricts 
itself  to  its  proper  place.  We  know  nothing  in  any  language 
quite  equal  to  his  best  minor  lyrics  for  the  union  of  original  force 
and  what  is  classically  called  “  castigation.”  He  comes  but  little 
short  of  our  own  greatest  Elizabethans  in  the  first  respect,  in  the 
second  he  has  never  been  equalled  save  by  a  few  of  the  singers 
of  the  Greek  anthology  at  their  very  best.  There  never  was  such 
a  poetic  representative  of  the  old  definition  of  a  philosopher  as 
second-best  in  everything.  He  could  not  equal  the  simplicity  of 
Homer,  or  the  union  of  depth  of  thought  with  perfect  present¬ 
ment  of  form  in  Shakspeare,  or  the  union  of  harmony  and 
grandeur  in  Dante,  or  the  satiric  laugh  of  Aristophanes  and 
Rabelais,  or  the  satiric  wail  of  Catullus  and  Heine.  But  he 
could  come  wonderfully  near  to  almost  all  these,  and  he  perhaps 
exceeds  all  of  them  in  the  evident- yet  not  obtrusive  art  of  his 
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best  work.  And  he  thus  has  a  double  claim  both  on  the  natural 
man  and  the  student.  When  any  one  who  is  both  reads  the  Brocken 
scene,  or  that  in  the  prison,  or  the  Euphorion  mystery,  or  the 
incomparable  verses  of  the  finale  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust, 
or  a  hundred  poems  of  every  tone  and  hue  between  the  stately 
stanzas  of  the  Zueignung  and  the  golden  counsel  of  the 
epilogizing  fool — 


Drum  trag  ich  iiber  nichts  ein  Leid ; 

Macht’s  wie  der  Narr,  so  seyd  ihr  gescheidt— 

he  can  hardly  limit  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  other  side  of  Goethe’s  work,  then  the  language 
of  criticism  has  to  change.  There  are  passages,  there  are 
even  great  tracts,  of  that  work  where  the  poet,  the  humoui  ist, 
the  very  critic  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  seems  to  dis¬ 
appear  and  leave  only  a  pedant  or  a  coxcomb  or  a  compound 
of  both.  When  one  remembers  that  Goethe  more  than  any  other 
man  is  responsible  for  the  “  religion  of  art  ”  and  for  all  the 
fustian,  the  solemn  inanity,  the  maudlin  gush,  the  tedious  gabble 
of  its  devotees,  it  needs  swift  remembrance  of  his  great  per¬ 
formances  at  other  times  to  save  him  from  anathema.  the 
criticisms  of  Jeffrey  and  of  De  Quincey  on  Meister  were,  no 
doubt,  to  some  extent  insular,  splenetic,  uncomprehending,  un¬ 
critical.  But  there  was  great  excuse  for  them  in  the  not  purple 
patches  of  that  astonishingly  unequal  book — the  most  unequal, 
perhaps,  that  any  man  at  all  approaching  Goethe  in  genius  ever 
put  together.  As  for  the  Wahlverwandtschaften,  we  have  not 
the  least  disposition  to  join  in  the  outcry  which  used  to  be 
raised  about  its  morality.  The  worst  part  of  that  morality,  as  of 
Goethe’s  dealings  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes  generally  in 
prose,  seems  to  us  to  be  less  its  contravention  of  accepted 
doctrines  than  the  maudlin  shillyshallying,  the  “letting  1  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would,”  the  absence  of  the  frank  and  free  passion, 
which  alone  can  excuse,  if  it  cannot  justify,  aberrations  oi 
morals.  But  we  read  with  a  deep  and  respectful  amazement  Mr 
Sime’s  statement  that  the  work  possesses  “high  imaginative  eneigy, 
and  must  be  classed  among  the  finest  of  Goethe’s  writings.  T  or 
ourselves  we  should  say  that  it  was  as  nearly  unreadable  as  any¬ 
thing  of  Goethe’s  on  a  subject  appealing  directly  to  human  inter¬ 
ests  could  be  ;  that,  for  blank  and  boring  dulness,  more  doleful 
creatures  than  Ottilie  and  those  about  her  were  never  created  by 

a  great  artist.  . 

For  these  faults,  and  for  others,  we  think  that  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  Goethe’s  personal  character ;  and  here  a  second 
flash  of  the  same  respectful  astonishment  occurs  as  we  read  Mr. 
Sime’s  remarks.  For  the  most  part  he  executes  glissades  over 
Goethe’s  wrell-known  transactions  with  the  other  sex.  Christiane, 
one  is  glad  to  hear,  was  always  regarded  by  Goethe  as  his  wife, 
though  he  certainly  did  considerably  and,  as  one  would  have 
thought  inconsiderately,  postpone  the  “  trifling  obligation,  as  Mr. 
Costigan  says,  of  “  formally  joining  their  hands  in  a  church. 
Anything  that  was  said  against  this  young  person  was,  it  seems, 
due  to  mere  Court  jealousy.  As  for  other  matters,  it  is  the  litera  - 
ness  of  a  limited  imagination  that  sees  scandal  in  them.  But  as 
for  Frederika,  Mr.  Sime  is  too  honest  to  blink  that  affair,  and  he 
gives  his  explanation  bravely.  Here  it  is  : — 

Frederika  had  never  doubted  that  he  proposed  to  make  her  his  wife,  and 
this  had  also  been  assumed  by  her  family.  At  first  the  idea  of  marriage 
did  not  occur  to  Goethe.  He  thought  only  of  the  rapture  he  felt  in  her 
presence,  of  her  sweetness,  her  grace,  and  her  beauty.  When  at  last  ne 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  having  won  a  maiden  s 
affections,  a  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  went  on  in  his  mind,  that 
Frederika,  if  he  had  been  prepared  to  marry,  would  have  made  him  truly 
happv,  he  loved  her  too  well  to  question  ;  and  he  can  hardly  have  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  induce  his  father  to  welcome  her 
as  a  daughter-in-law.  But  the  thought  of  marriage  was  repugnant  to  him. 
What!  bind  himself  for  life  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  his  destiny— when  it  was  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  his  genius 
that  his  individuality  should  have  free  play  !  Deeply  as  he  loved  Frederika, 
strongly  as  he  felt  the  duty  he  owed  her,  this  consideration  gained  the 
dav.  He  must  have  freedom,  let  it  cost  what  it  might. 

Goethe  never  sought  to  justify  his  treatment  of  Frederika.  For  many  a 
day  he  suffered  the  pang  of  a  wounded  conscience.  His  ultimate  decision 
was  right,  for  he  had  not  reached  a  stage  at  which  a  happy  marriage  would 
have  been  possible  ;  but  he  well  knew  that  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  im¬ 
portance  he  ought  not  to  have  created  an  expectation  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

We  say  that  this  is  brave  of  Mr.  Sime  ;  he  has  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  But  is  it  successful?  For  that,  of  course,  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself.  We  confess  that  the  sentence  we  nave 
italicized  seems  to  us  fatal  to  Goethe  and  explicative  of  all  his 
shortcomings.  If  he  had  treated  Frederika  as  a  mere  Don  Juan, 
we  should  have  reprobated  his  conduct,  of  course,  but  we  should 
have  admitted  that  it  was  extremely  human.  If  he  had  flirted 
with  her  and  then  resolved  that  he  did  not  love  her  well  enough 
to  marry,  or  that  he  loved  some  one  else  better,  or  anything  ot  that 
sort,  something  the  same  might  have  been  said.  But  the  persons 
who  take  their  geniuses  and  their  individualities  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  in  this  serious  fashion,  and  administer  or  discontinue  medical 
treatment  to  them  also  in  this  fashion,  appear  to  us  to  be  spiritual 
coddlers  and  valetudinarians  of  a  very  disgusting  and  a  very  de¬ 
testable  type,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  type  clearly  and  distinctly 
below  the  greatest  even  in  other  matters.  They  are  the  Lord 
Glenvarlochs  of  life  and  love,  the  players  who  play  the  great 
game  always  for  safety  and  small  stakes ;  and  their  conduct 
infers,  of  necessity,  a  certain  pettmess  and  pedantiy  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  side  by  side  with  the  highest 
qualities  of  any  kind.  That  it  was  found  side  by  side  with  such 
hivh  qualities  as  undoubtedly  did  exist  in  Goethe  is,  we  admit, 
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a  very  -wonderful  and  an  elsewhere  unexampled  thing ;  but  that 
it  existed  is  to  us  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  faults  which 
mark  Goethe  off  from  the  greatest  and  the  simplest  of  men  of 
letters.  The  nemesis  of  Frederika,  and  not  of  Frederika  only, 
was  on  all  his  work  except  the  smallest  portion  of  it ;  and  it 
made  him,  turn  by  turn  with  a  great  poet,  a  sort  of  Luigi  Cornaro 
of  the  affections  and  the  intellect,  weighing  and  counting  and 
pondering  instead  of  enjoying;  preaching  and  lecturing  to  a 
congregation  of  pedants  and  blue-stockings,  instead  of  simply 
telling  his  message  like  Dante  or  like  Shakspeare,  and  being 
content  to  float  for  ever  vivu’  per  ora  [et  per  corda]  virum. 


NOVELS.* 


TiEARLY  BOUGHT  is  decidedly  a  curious  book.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  sat  down  to  its  composition  with  only 
two  clear  ideas  in  his  head — one  that  an  oval  face  is  strictly 
necessary  to  the  slightest  claim  to  beauty,  and  the  other  that,  as 
long  as  your  heroine  is  a  Russian,  you  may  set  the  laws  of 
ordinary  conventional  society  at  defiance.  In  support  of  this 
view  Princess  Marie  Chalidze  (who  is  only  thirty  when  the 
novel  begins  and  ends)  has  roamed  the  world  for  years  alone 
entirely  unhampered  either  by  prejudices  or  by  chaperons.  She 
has  idled  among  the  orange  groves  of  Nice  and  plotted  amidst 
the  snows  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  she  has  even  made  two  clandestine 
marriages  before  the  appointed  bullet  reaches  her,  while  fighting 
for  the  liberty  of  her  Caucasian  home.  Yet  all  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  love  and  war  which  are  offered  so  freely  to  the  reader 
fail  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole’s  mind  is  exceedingly 
mixed  as  to  the  date  of  his  story.  The  whole  action  passes 
within  a  few  months,  yet  he  states  (in  Vol.  II.  p.  2)  that 
“  Princess  Marie  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
her  mother’s  people,”  and  “at  this  time  (1837),  in  her  own 
part  of  the  country,  Circassia,  the  princes  had  combined 
together”;  while  on  p.  83  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  “in 
Abkhasia,  the  province  into  which  Princess  Marie  was  about  to 
penetrate,  the  population  was  less  numerous  than  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  it  had  been  further  thinned  by  forced  emigration  after 
its  partial  conquest  by  Russia  in  1864.”  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Princess  Marie’s  sister-in-law  writes  from  the  Caucasus, 
during  Schamyl’s  insurrection,  that  there  she  has  met  a  beautiful 
lady,  whose  graceful  movements  “  would  suggest  a  poem  to  Oscar 
Wilde.”  After  these  instances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
heroine  should  be  described  as  “  Marie  Theodorovna  ”  instead  of 
Fedorovna,  that  she  should  address  her  page  as  “  Ivanovitch  ” 
tout  court,  or  that  the  hero,  Lord  Arral’s  father,  should  be  alluded 
to  as  “the  most  noble  the  Duke.”  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
the  tale  is  absolutely  void  of  construction.  Pages,  even  chapters, 
of  padding  are  introduced  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
Schamyl,  monasteries,  curiosities,  Ireland,  philanthropy,  anything 
and  everything,  serves  to  start  Mr.  Cole  off  moralizing,  and  on  a 
career  of  very  familiar  quotation.  The  book  is  long  and  closely 
printed,  and  will  prove  of  interest  to  very  few,  for  the  characters 
are  as  unreal  as  the  plot  is  feeble,  and  fail  to  excite  even  a  spark 
of  interest  in  their  fortunes. 

A  Modern  Delilah  is  almost  as  lengthy  and  certainly  quite  as 
tame  as  Dearly  Bought.  The  siren  is  a  vulgar  and  commonplace 
woman,  and  Samson  must  have  gone  round  seeking  whom  he 
could  be  devoured  by  before  he  fell  a  prey  to  her  charms. 
Reginald  Trevor,  who  on  this  occasion  plays  the  Samson  to  Mrs. 
Clytie  Lester  s  Delilah,  is  described  as  manly  and  generous,  and 
only  weak  where  this  particular  woman  is  concerned  ;  yet  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  make  love  to  another  man’s  wife  for  years  and 
to  meet  the  husband  on  friendly  terms.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
men  who  could  act  like  Captain  Trevor  without  having  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  were  behaving  like  curs;  but  there  are  certainly 
few  who,  knowing  the  whole  story,  could  say  with  the  Rev. 
George  Galton,  “  Ihere  is  no  one  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  than 
Reginald  Trevor,  and  no  one  in  the  world  1  would  sooner  have 
given  my  daughter  to  than  to  him.”  The  attitude  which  the 
reader  is  by  implication  requested  to  take  towards  this  young 
man  is  that  of  a  wise,  though  indulgent,  parent  towards  an  erring 
but  unlucky  child.  “  He  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  of  course,” 
we  seem  to  hear  the  author  say ;  “  but  then  the  husband  was 
such  a  disagreeable  fellow,  and.  the  wife  was  so  fascinating, 
though  she  did  go  on  so  badly  with  other  men  when  poor 
Reginald  was  away.  She  really  treated  him  shamefully.”  The 
thousand  pages  that  fill  up  the  book  are  full  of  the  scenes  with 
which  students  of  modern  novels  are  familiar.  The  country- 
house  theatricals,  where  one  after-dinner  rehearsal  is  considered 
enough  for  the  perfect  representation  of  A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Uncle's  Will ;  the  yacht-races  at  Cowes,  with  evening 
strolls  m  the  gardens ;  the  love-making  in  boudoirs  with  other 
men  s  wives,  every  kiss  exchanged  being  duly  chronicled.  Even 
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the  young  ladies  do  not  escape  the  general  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  good  and  gentle  Violet  Galton,  daughter  of  the 
country  rector  quoted  above,  is  acquainted  with  Trevor’s  mis¬ 
doings  ;  but,  though  made  very  unhappy  by  his  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Lester,  she  apparently  never  shrinks  from  marrying  him  as 
soon  as  he  tells  her  his  entanglement  is  at  an  end.  Miss  Athlumney, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  friend  and  guest  of  Mrs.  Lester’s,  declines 
to  conduct  a  clandestine  correspondence  for  that  lady  with  an  un- 
Platonic  admirer  on  the  grounds  that  “as  long  as  she  had  been 
asked  to  be  gooseberry  ”  to  Mrs.  Lester  and  Trevor,  she  had  con¬ 
sented,  provided  “  she  had  to  do  nothing  underhand,  or  that  she 
felt  was  distinctly  wrong.”  When  the  situation  changed,  however, 
and  Mrs.  Lester  desired  to  correspond  with  another  friend,  Miss 
Athlumney ’s  sense  of  right  refuses  to  act  as  go-between,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  “  not  only  be  underhand,  but  an  exceedingly 
dirty  trick  on  Captain  Trevor.”  Did  this  young  person  really 
imagine  that  the  letters  (of  which  we  are  given  numerous 
specimens)  between  these  two  were  read  by  Mr.  Lester,  or  that 
he  sanctioned  the  state  of  affairs  ?  The  whole  tale  is  unedifying 
in  the  extreme;  and  is  told  in  jerky  sentences  and  with  a  flat¬ 
ness  which  renders  the  uncomfortable  details  with  which  it  is 
crammed  yet  more  unpalatable  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
Old  stories,  such  as  that  of  the  clock-winder,  go  to  swell  its 
volumes;  three  characters  say  “Forsooth”  in  three  pages;  a 
creole  is  explained  to  be  a  half-breed,  and  it  is  announced  that 
“  tout  arrive  a  ceux  qui  attend.”  It  does ;  even  the  end  of  a 
novel  as  dull  as  this. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Miss  Blyth’s  tale  of  the  Revolution, 
when  people,  though  they  might  be  wicked,  had  not  the  low 
vulgarity  of  modern  fast  society,  but  lived  and  died  like  gentle¬ 
men.  Not  that  Miss  Blyth’s  characters  have  a  taint  of  vice 
about  them,  if  we  except  the  necessary  bloody  revolutionists,  who 
are  bound  to  figure.  Of  course  she  has  an  advantage  in  her 
subject,  which  possesses  a  horrible  attraction  of  its  own  ;  but  she 
has  told  her  story  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  has  avoided 
harrowing  her  readers’  feelings  more  than  she  was  called  upon 
to  do.  The  picture  of  the  French  girl  who,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  England,  is  plunged  into  the  practical  midst  of  the  burning 
French  questions  of  the  day,  is  well  told.  The  author  has  not 
made  the  mistake  of  developing  her  heroine  at  a  bound,  but  lets  the 
scenes  which  she  has  to  go  through  tell  upon  her  character  and 
unfold  her  energies.  Poor  Lafayette  has  hard  measure  dealt  out 
to  lum  ;  but  in  general  Miss  Blyth  confines  herself  to  her  own 
personages,  whom  she  can  mould  after  her  own  will. 

Mr.  Richard  Ashe  King  has  a  failing,  which  he  shares  with 
another  eminent  novelist,  that  of  supposing  in  his  readers  an  in¬ 
spired  knowledge  of  events  of  which  he  has  never  told  them.  In 
A  Leal  Lass  this  propensity,  so  irritating  to  the  reader,  is  con¬ 
stantly  manifesting  itself,  and  much  time  is  thereby  wasted.  For 
instance,  May  Beresford,  the  heroine,  has  been  in  love  since  the 
days  of  her  childhood  with  an  old  pupil  of  her  father’s,  Huo-h 
Grey  by  name.  At  some  period  when,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  she  is  about  thirteen,  Grey  comes  back  from  the  Wild  West 
and  tells  her  father  he  hopes  to  return  in  about  six  vears  and 
marry  her.  Before  the  stipulated  time,  however,  May’s  brother 
Fred  gets  into  debt  at  Oxford,  and  forges  the  name  of  his  friend 
one  Gower.  Gower  comes  to  stay  at  the  rectory,  and  falls  in  love 
with  May,  who,  of  course,  is  persuaded  to  accept  him  to  save  Fred 
V  ery  early  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Gower’s  attentions  he  and  Mav  are 
having  a  talk  about  beetles,  and  he  makes  a  remark  which  sends  the 
girl  s  thoughts  back  to  Hugh,  “  of  whose  sudden  disappearance  and 
supposed  death  she  had  heard  more  than  a  year  since.”  That  is 
ali  the  notice  taken  of  an  event  which,  it  must  be  presumed, 
would  have  deeply  aflected  the  happiness  and  actions  of  a  Leal 
Lass.  Ot  course  we  are  meant  to  understand  that  it  is  only 
Hughs  death  which  enabled  May  even  to  dream  of  sacrificing 
herseif  for  her  brother,  but  the  event  should  have  been  disclosed 
ditterently  and  have  been  made  much  more  of.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  want  of  art  of  this  kind  which  can  be  detected  throuo-hout 
the  book,  and  which  is  strange  in  a  novelist  of  such  experience 
Mr.  King  lacks  proportion,  and  lets  his  spirits  run  away  with  him’ 
as  in  the  huge  conversations  of  the  Irish  gardener,  Con  Con  i8 
very  good  m  his  way;  but  we  have  far  too  much  of  him,  as  also 
of  JLss  Prim,  the  governess,  and  of  Miss  Hick,  otherwise  known 
as  the  “  Hammersley  Gazette.”  The  style  is  often  awkward,  and 
is  rendered  still  more  ungraceful  by  the  use  of  such  adverbs  as 
aggnevedly,  frenziedly,  and  similar  words.  Still  there  is 
hfe  about  the  story,  though  not  very  much  plot  or  construction. 
The  Vicar  is  natural,  and  so  is  May,  though  we  must  confess  to 
an  invincible  prejudice  against  little  girls  who  fall  in  love  in 
the  schoolroom  and  to  the  men  who  philander  with  them. 
Doubtless  such  things  do  exist,  but  they  are  not  wholesome 
either  to  dwell  on  or  to  write  about.  “  One  cannot  be  too  senti¬ 
mental,  a  young  married  lady  was  heard  one  day  to  exclaim 
and  this  unfortunate  belief  has  wrecked  the  happiness  of  number¬ 
less  girls  who  have  encouraged  the  bent  of  their  sex  towards  this 
enervating  quality. 

The  author  of  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Saint-Jean  always  writes 
with  a  certain  grace  and  charm,  and  a  sympathy  for  her  subject 
The  pretty  little  idyl  of  the  valleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps  wlicli 
she  has  called  Ninette  is  lull  of  the  fascination  which  the  bare 
rocks  and  lovely  flewers  of  those  parts  have  for  most  foreigners. 
She  has  lived,  too,  amongst  the  people  whose  story  she  tells: 
knows  how  increasingly  hard  the  struggle  for  life  is  daily  be¬ 
coming,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  their  trials  as  well  as  their  joys. 
Ninette  is  a  dehcate  and  attractive  figure,  refined  by  her  solitary 
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life,  without  any  sympathy  save  that  of  her  blind  grandmother. 
As  a  foil  to  her  stands  her  brutal  coarse  stepmother  and  rough 
father,  who  get  all  the  work  they  can  out  of  the  girl,  and  grudge 
her  anything  in  return.  The  men  are  less  forcibly  drawn  than 
the  women,  but  are  not  badly  done  as  far  as  they  go,  while  the 
descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  are  true  and  vivid. 


BLUNTSCIILl'S  THEORY  OF  TIIE  STATE.* 

OUR  first  feeling  as  we  lay  down  this  book,  after  plodding, 
often  wearily,  through  its  five  hundred  odd  pages,  is  one  of 
sincere  and  profound  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate  youths  in 
whose  interests  the  present  edition  has  been  produced.  The  trans¬ 
lation  was  undertaken,  so  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  interests  of  the  Modern  History  School  at  Oxford, 
for  which  the  Allgemeine  Staatslehre  was  recently  made  a  necessary 
book.  It  would  appear  that  from  the  general  tinkering  which  has 
been  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  Examination 
System  in  recent  years  the  History  School  has  been  by  no  means 
exempt.  Among  other  changes,  the  introduction  of  Political 
Science  as  an  essential  and  substantive  part  of  the  examination 
is  not  the  least  important.  With  that  and  similar  changes,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  have  involved  the  study  of  Bluntschli’s  Theory 
of  the  State,  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  But  since  it  was 
avowedly  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  the  schools  that  this  edition 
of  the  book  has  been  prepared,  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that 
we  shall  more  especially  consider  its  utility.  The  more  pleasant 
portion  of  our  task  we  may  perform  first.  On  the  editors  and 
translators  we  have  nothing  but  commendation  to  bestow.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  warmly  upon  the  performance  of  what 
cannot  have  been  a  grateful  task.  Editing  and  translation  are 
alike  excellent.  The  translation  is  (with  one  exception — perhaps 
unavoidable — which  we  shall  notice  presently)  clear,  readable,  and 
idiomatic.  As  for  the  editing,  it  is  but  scant  praise  to  say  that 
the  additional  notes  and  the  analytical  table  of  contents  prefixed 
to  the  text  are  certainly  the  most  readable,  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  portions  of  the  book.  We  cannot,  indeed,  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  if  some  one  of  the  editors,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  modern  political  philosophy  which  they  obviously  possess, 
had  taken  the  aforesaid  table  of  contents  as  a  rough  and  elastic 
basis,  and  had  written  a  short  treatise  approximately  on  the 
lines  of  Bluntschli,  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  the 
student,  and  one  which  might  conceivably  have  aroused  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “  general  reader,”  would  have  been  produced.  As  it 
is,  the  result  is  very  disappointing.  The  work  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  is  one  of  great  complexity,  and  of  very  doubtful  value  to  the 
student ;  one,  moreover,  which  ordinary  readers  will  hardly  ven¬ 
ture  to  approach — one  with  which,  if  they  do  approach  it,  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  persevere.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  work  into  the  Oxford 
schools  have  doubtless  been  to  some  extent  misled  by  the  fame 
which  Bluntschli  deservedly  enjoyed  as  a  teacher.  To  such  as 
remember  his  lectures  at  Heidelberg  the  present  work  must  bring 
something  of  a  shock.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  its 
Oxford  sponsors  have  considerable  weight  of  authority  on  their 
side.  The  work  has  been  in  general  use  in  Continental  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  also,  we  believe,  at  Cambridge.  They  have  also  this 
much  of  excuse.  At  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  it  was  formerly  read 
either  in  the  original  German  or  in  the  French  translation  of  M. 
Riedmatten.  Without  pausing  to  notice  the  significant  and  not 
altogether  reasuring  fact  that  it  was  apparently  deemed  necessary 
to  translate  it  into  English  for  the  use  of  Oxford  readers,  we  may 
perhaps  hazard  the  suggestion  that  it  is  in  part  due  to  their 
appearance  in  English  dress  that  the  reflections  and  ideas  of 
Bluntschli  now  appear  so  poor  and  thin.  Iu  German  they  were 
imposing,  in  French  they  were  respectable,  in  English  they 
appear  (out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Bluntschli  we  would,  if 
our  vocabulary  were  not  so  meagre,  suppress  the  word)  contempt¬ 
ible.  The  result  is  doubly  disappointing,  no  less  from  the  fame  of 
Bluntschli  as  a  teacher,  than  from  the  magnificent  opportunities 
he  enjoyed  for  the  production  of  a  monumental  work  on  modern 
political  science.  Born  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  at 
Zurich,  he  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Niebuhr  and  Savigny.  After  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  went  back  to  his  native  town  to 
lecture  on  Roman  Law,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  a  Professor 
at  the  then  recently  founded  University  in  that  place.  From  this 
time  till  the  end  of  his  life  (he  died  at  Carlsruhe  only  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago)  he  occupied  various  positions,  some  political,  some 
academic,  which  enabled  him  to  combine  in  a  degree  altogether 
unusual  the  practice  and  the  theory.  Even  during  the  tenure  of 
his  Professorship  at  Zurich  he  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council  and  of  the  Local  Government.  Throughout  the 
revolutionary  period  between  1830  and  1848  he  held  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  moderate  Liberal-Conservative.  Swiss  Radicalism, 
however,  was  too  strong  for  him,  and,  having  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Local  Government,  he  accepted  a  Law  Professorship 
at  Munich.  But  while  in  Switzerland  the  Radicalism  which  he 
encountered  was  too  robust  for  him,  in  Germany  the  absolut¬ 
ism  of  the  Princes  was  too  narrow  and  oppressive.  In  Munich  as 
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in  Zurich  he  plunged  into  politics,  acting  throughout  in  close 
connexion  with  the  “Liberal”  party  in  the  German  States. 
Bavaria,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  bound  of  either  his  academic 
or  political  experience.  From  Munich  he  went  to  Heidelberg  as 
Professor  of  Political  Science  (this  was  in  the  year  1861),  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Baden, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor.  His  poli¬ 
tical  interests  continued  in  unabated  vigour.  His  sympathies  lay 
entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who  desired  the  erection  of  a  strong 
central  authority  in  Germany,  though  he  by  no  means  neglected 
provincial  politics,  exerting  himself  with  great  activity  to  promote 
reform  in  the  local  Parliament  of  Baden.  From  a  life  of  such 
continuous  activity  and  varied  experience  some  work  much 
broader  in  treatment — though  it  could  hardly  have  been  more 
extensive  in  scope — might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for. 

The  Theory  of  the  State  is  intended,  as  the  translators  explain, 
“to  do  for  the  European  State  what  Aristotle  accomplished  for 
the  Hellenic.”  If  the  Politics  is  to  be  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison,  no  one  will  bo  disposed  to  blame  Professor  Bluntschli 
very  seriously  if  he  fails  to  make  even  a  respectable  show.  The 
greater  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  pleaded  by  the 
translators,  will  be  readily  conceded  ;  but  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made,  even  when  thoughts  of  its  transcendent  prototype 
are  banished,  the  “  Theory  of  the  Modern  State  ”  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  accepted  as  a  successful  presentation  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  It  is  true  enough  to  say  that  “  we  have 
hardly  any  works  in  English  which  we  can  put  beside  it  in  respect 
of  intention  and  compass,”  though  we  dissent  entirely  from  the 
view  that,  of  those  we  have,  “  none  is  equally  useful  for  the 
student.”  It  is  not  our  province  to  suggest  the  most  appropriate 
books  for  the  Modern  History  School  at  Oxford ;  but,  to  go  no 
further,  it  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  easy  to  select  even  from 
among  the  English  books  mentioned  in  the  added  notes  of  the 
present  translators  a  far  better  course  of  study  in  political  science 
than  that  afforded  by  Bluntschli.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  two  little 
books  on  Liberty  and  Representative  Government,  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  essays  on  the  Man  and  the  State,  and  some  chapters  from 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick’s  Political  Economy,  would  be  a  course 
of  far  less  length  and  far  greater  utility  and  suggestiveness  than 
the  whole  of  The  Theory  of  the  State.  Of  course  it  would  be  more 
partial ;  but  it  is  the  enormous  scope  of  Bluntschli  to  which  we 
take  exception,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  must,  a  scrappy,  jejune, 
and  wholly  inadequate  treatment  of  almost  all  the  topics  passed 
under  review.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  establish  this 
point.  Bluntschli  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  exact  place  of 
political  science  in  its  relation  to  certain  auxiliary  sciences,  such 
as  History,  Statistics,  Political  Economy,  and  Sociology,  passing  on 
to  a  division  of  political  science  into  public  law  and  politics,  and  a 
distinction  between  them  and  ethics.  After  discussing  scientific 
methods,  true  and  false  (a  discussion,  be  it  remarked,  almost 
without  meaning  to  the  student  at  this  stage),  he  plunges 
the  reader  at  once  (Book  I.)  into  the  “  Conception  of  the  State,” 
carrying  him  through  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  State  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times,  and 
bringing  him  finally  to  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  modern  as  compared  with  the  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  it  held  in  ancient  and  mediseval  times.  Although  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  book  renders  detailed  criticism  impossible,  yet  it  may 
be  convenient  to  notice  in  this  place  two  points,  in  themselves 
not  perhaps  especially  important,  but  eminently  characteristic  of 
Bluntschli’s  treatment  of  his  subject.  In  discussing  the  modern 
idea  of  the  State,  he  begins  with  the  inquiry,  “  When  does  the 
modern  era  commence  ?  ”  After  considering  the  respective  claims 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  English  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  after  disposing  of 
each  in  turn  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  eventually  decides  that 
the  honour  claimed  by  “French  vanity”  for  1789  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  the  year  1740 — the  date  of  the  accession  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  It  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
veriest  historical  tiro,  much  more  the  traditional  schoolboy  of 
Macaulay,  would  recognize  in  any  one  of  the  other  suggested  dates 
a  terminus  a  quo  infinitely  more  logical  and  more  scientific.  In 
order  to  commit  this  historical  outrage,  Bluntschli  is  compelled  to 
group  together  under  an  utterly  incongruous  classification  such 
subjects  as  the  rise  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  the  reforms  of 
Joseph  II.  in  Austria,  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  in 
America,  the  changes  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  transplanting 
of  constitutional  monarchy  to  the  Continent,  aud  other  no  less 
mutually  repulsive  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  could  be 
little  or  nothing  in  common  between  the  “  paternal  despotisms  ’’  of 
a  Frederick  or  a  Joseph,  ushering  in  an  era  of  administrative 
absolutism,  and  movements  like  the  American  or  the  French 
Revolutions,  deriving  their  motive  force  from  below,  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  world  a  political  gospel  founded  on  the  rights  of  man. 
We  have  noticed  this  point,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance,  but  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  self-satisfied 
Teutonism  and  magnification  of  German  bureaucracy  which  runs 
through  the  book.  The  other  point  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  contents  of  Book  I.  is  the  ridiculous  extent  to  which 
Bluntschli  carries  his  psychological  phantasy  of  the  personality  of 
the  State.  It  is  one  thing  to  point  the  analogy  between  the  life  of 
the  individual  aud  that  of  the  State;  it  is  quite  another — much 
more  serious  in  its  logical  bearings  and  consequences — to  extend 
the  idea  from  an  analogy  to  something  approaching  an  identifica¬ 
tion.  The  State,  according  to  Bluntschli,  is  a  moral  and  spiritual 
organism,  possessing  spirit  and  body  and  members  with  various 
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special  functions.  More  than  this  ;  not  content  -with  asserting 
that  the  State  has  a  personality,  he  insists  that  its  personality 
is  masculine,  while  that  of  the  Church  is  feminine.  This  idea, 
insisted  on  first  in  Book  I.  chap,  i.,  is  further  developed  in 
chap.  vii.  of  the  same  book.  He  there  speaks,  somewhat  petu¬ 
lantly,  of  the  opposition  which  this  theory  has  evoked,  and  but¬ 
tresses  his  own  opinions  with  those  of  such  respected  publicists 
as  Fr.  Rohmer,  Waitz,  and  others,  though  he  claims  for  himself 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  psychological 
view  of  the  State  in  its  entirety.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  no 
little  sympathy  with  those  of  his  critics  who  described  his  “  psy¬ 
chological  studies  on  State  and  Church  ”  (as  the  author  himself 
explains  in  a  footnote)  as  “  the  incomprehensible  nonsense  of  an 
otherwise  intelligent  man.”  Much  of  this  misappreciation  is,  he 
declares,  giving  way  before  the  clearer  light  now  dawning  on  man¬ 
kind  ;  meantime  he  finds  compensation  “  in  knowing  that  the  two 
most  brilliant  of  German  statesmen,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Prince  Bismarck,  have  proved  by  word  and  deed  their  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  psychological  life  of  nations  and  States.”  For  our  own 
part,  without  disparaging  the  unquestionable  greatness  of  Professor 
Bluntschli's  more  or  less  conscious  disciples  (one  by  anticipation), 
we  are  content  to  be  numbered  among  the  band  of  critics  who, 
with  stupid  obstinacy,  persisted  in  regarding  these  phantasies  as 
“incomprehensible  nonsense.” 

Passing  from  this  discussion  as  to  the  conception  of  the  State, 
Bluntschli  examines  (Book  II.)  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
State  in  the  nature  of  men  and  of  nations.  It  is  here  (Book  II. 
chap,  ii.)  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
main  defect  of  the  translation  occurs.  It  arises  from  the  difference 
in  the  German  and  English  uses  of  Volk  and  “  peopie,”  Ration 
and  “  nation  ” — a  difference  of  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  both 
author  and  translators  are  sufficiently  conscious.  The  result  of 
this,  accentuated  as  it  is  by  Bluntschli’s  passion  for  scientific  dis¬ 
tinctions,  is  not  a  little  perplexing  to  the  student.  We  take  a 
specimen  of  the  confusion  thus  caused  at  random  : — 

The  Germans  in  the  middle  ages  were  at  once  a  people  ( Nation )  and  a 
nation  (  Volk),  while  in  the  last  few  centuries  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation, 
and  were  rather  a  people  divided  into  a  number  of  different  States,  countries, 
aDd  one  may  almost  say  nations.  To-day  the  German  nation  (  Volk)  has 
come  to  life  again,  although  individual  parts  of  the  German  people  form 
parts  of  non-German  nations  and  States. 

In  this  same  book  he  deals  with  matters  so  varied  as  the  rights  of 
nationalities,  tribes,  the  nobility  of  various  countries,  slavery,  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  family,  the  position  of  women,  and 
the  State  and  the  individual.  In  Book  III.  he  examines  the 
conditions  of  the  State  in  external  nature,  not  disdaining  to  re¬ 
peat  the  commonplaces  of  schoolboy  essayists  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  climate  on  national  character,  and  glancing  very 
rapidly  at  the  proper  relation  of  the  State  to  private  property. 
After  tracing  (Book  IV.)  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  State  (treating 
the  question  both  from  the  historical  and  speculative  standpoint), 
he  passes  (Book  V.)  to  what  is  perhaps  of  all  topics  the  one  most 
emphatically  pertinent  to  political  science — the  end  of  the  State. 
It  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  reasons  we  have  urged  against  the 
use  of  Bluntschli  as  a  text-book  that  to  this  all-important  topic 
he  is  able  to  devote  only  some  twenty  pages.  If  it  were  humanly 
possible  for  a  student  to  take  this  work  book  by  book,  and  work 
out  the  topics  by  the  aid  of  the  authors  suggested  in  the  admirable 
editorial  footnotes,  we  should  have  less  to  say  against  it.  But  no 
one  can  pretend  that  it  is  possible ;  hence  the  sensation,  at  one 
time,  of  sketchiness  and  bareness,  at  another  of  dull,  compressed 
detail  in  such  measure  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  With  the  matter  of  Bluntschli’s  views  as  to 
the  true  end  of  the  State  we  have  no  quarrel ;  he  would  formulate 
it  as  “  the  development  of  the  national  capacities,  the  perfecting 
of  the  national  life,  and  finally  its  completion.”  Here,  as  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  book,  we  are  met  by  the  spectre  of  the 
psychological  phantasy ;  fortunately,  although  it  renders  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  image  grotesque,  it  does  not  vitiate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  conclusion.  Hence  we  may  assent  to  his  complacent 
assertion  that  “  this  formula  includes  everything  that  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proper  function  of  the  State,  and  excludes  everything 
that  lies  outside  the  State’s  range.” 

By  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  work,  to  our  thinking, 
is  that  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  forms  of  the  State 
(Book  VI.)  It  is  true  that  here,  perhaps  conspicuously,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  “  wood,”  but  it  is  at  least  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  “  trees  ”  are  there.  Monarchy,  in  its  various  stages 
and  under  its  different  forms ;  aristocracy,  as  exemplified  in  Greece 
and  Rome ;  democracy,  direct  and  representative,  each  and  all  are 
the  subjects  of  careful  exposition  and  subtle  and  acute  analysis 
and  criticism.  Bluntschli  comes  to  very  considerable  grief,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of 
England ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  (with  regard  to  the  Norman 
nobles,  p.  361,  and  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  p.  372)  he  seriously 
misrepresents  the  course  of  English  history ;  but  such  mistakes 
are  readily  to  be  forgiven  to  a  foreigner,  and,  thanks  to  the  clear 
signposts  carefully  planted  by  the  editors,  the  student  can  hardly, 
however  blind  he  be,  go  seriously  astray.  The  last  book,  on 
sovereignty  and  its  organs,  public  services  and  public  offices, 
illustrates  the  bureaucratic  taint  to  which  we  have  previously  ad¬ 
verted,  and  might  well  have  been  spared — at  any  rate  the  greater 
part  of  it — to  English  readers.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
these  readers,  and  more  especially  of  those  University  students  for 
whose  benefit  the  Clarendon  Press  have  undertaken  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work,  that  we  have  throughout  regarded  it.  It  is 


for  the  University  authorities  to  prescribe  or  to  proscribe  it  for 
examination  purposes.  The  work  of  editing  and  translating  under¬ 
taken  by  three  Oxford  tutors  (Messrs.  Lodge,  Matheson,  and 
Ritchie)  could  hardly  have  been  more  carefully  or  judiciously- 
performed.  So  far  the  imprimatur  of  the  University  is  fully 
justified.  But  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  Bluntschli  the 
service  they  have  rendered  is  at  least  doubtful.  He  is  no  second 
Aristotle,  and  the  fact,  obvious  enough  before,  has  been  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  translation.  Thanks  to  the  analytical  table  of 
contents  supplied  by  the  editors,  his  arrangement  of  subjects  is 
intelligible,  but  his  hopeless  lack  of  balance  and  proportion  not 
even  they  could  rectify.  Again  and  again  he  expands  ideas  and 
thoughts  where  they  should  have  been  compressed,  and  compresses 
where  lucidity  of  style  and  importance  of  matter  alike  demand 
expansion.  And  as  Bluntschli  is  not  an  Aristotle,  so  The  Theory 
of  the  State  is  not  a  Politics,  Even  for  purely  English  readers, 
for  students  of  purely  “  modern”  history,  the  Politics  remain  not 
merely  the  best,  but  the  only  good,  general  introduction  to  the 
principles  of  political  philosophy. 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL’S  LIFE  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO.* 

“  rnilAT  must  depend  upon  the  binding,”  said  Henry  Tilnev, 
JL  when,  as  all  readers  of  Miss  Austen  will  remember, 
Catherine  Morland  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  “  the  nicest  book  in  the  world.”  According  to  Mr.  Tilney’s 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  epithet,  A  GiiTs  Life  Eighty  Years 
Ago  is  a  very  nice  book.  It  is  bound  in  a  cover  admirably 
imitating  in  design  and  colour  the  samplers  of  ancient  days. 
Whether,  though  in  its  way  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  will  be  a  joy 
for  ever,  may  be  doubted,  for  the  rough  canvas-like  surface  is  too 
well  adapted  to  catch  dust  and  dirt ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  a 
decidedly  attractive  fantaisie.  It  is  also  a  nice  book  inside, 
though  not  quite  the  w-onder  that  its  editor  appears  to  think 
it.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  Transatlantic  habit  of 
screaming  out  to  all  creation  the  ineffable  merits  and  charms 
of  the  Transatlantic  young  girl.  The  editor  is  not  content  to 
leave  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves  that  Eliza  Southgate  Bowne 
was  a  charming  young  woman — or,  as  he  puts  it,  “  never  was  ai 
reigning  beauty  more  spirited,  never  was  a  spirited  girl  of 
fashion  more  truly  lovable,  than  Eliza  Bowne.”  lie  must  needs 
give  a  puff'  preliminary  to  the  literary  merits  of  her  letters. 
“  The  name  of  Richardson  has  been  mentioned  ” — but  Richardson, 
in  short,  was  a  fool  to  her.  He  “  never  wrote  anything  so  fresh 
from  the  heart,  so  playful  in  their  sincerity,  as  some  of  the  letters 
to  her  cousin,  Moses  Porter ;  nor  could  Richardson  have  touched 
with,  so  light  a  hand  ”  some  of  the  incidents  she  narrates. 
“  Fanny  Burney,  and  Fanny  Burney  alone,  could  have  written 
letters  like  these.”  Now  this  sort  of  thing  irritates  one  at  the 
outset, and  starts  one  with  undue  prejudice  against  the  charming 
Miss  Southgate,  whose  letters  are  really  clever,  though  she  had 
rarely  anything  very  remarkable  to  write  about.  The  greatest 
man  of  her  world  was  her  uncle  Rufus  King,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  from  New  York,  and  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  One  of  her  letters,  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  is  to  him : — “  I  tremble  while  I  write,  lest  I  should 
appear  disrespectful  in  my  manner  of  addressing  you  ”  ;  and  she 
begs  him  to  receive  her  letter  “  with  the  candor  of  an  Uncle 
rather  than  the  severity  of  a  critic.”  It  must  have  been  pleasant 
to  have  a  pretty  young  niece  in  so  admiring  an  attitude.  After 
her  marriage,  in  1803,  she  met  at  Ballston  Springs  “Beau 
Dawson,”  whose  title  to  fame  was  that  he  had  been  shipwrecked 
in  1801,  when  taking  over  the  ratified  treaty  with  France;  and 
in  1806  she  saw  at  a  reception  Mme.  Moreau,  who  “wore  a  long 
black  velvet  dress  with  Pearl  ornaments,  looking  elegantly.  The 
next  day  I  dined  at  Uncle  Rufus  King's  with  company.”  There 
is  a  mention  of  “  Madame  Jerome  Buonoparte  (sic)  and  many 
other  poor  Madames  that  have  founded  their  hopes  on  the  fidelity 
of  a  Frenchman.”  The  spelling  is  probably  only  due  to  an  acci¬ 
dental  slip;  for  in  1802  she  had  a  letter  from  a  lady  staying  in 
Paris,  who  “speaks  almost  in  raptures  of  Buonaparte.”  Then 
there  is  an  account  of  the  landing  of  “Uncle  Rufus”  in  1803, 
with  news  of  the  renewal  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
and  of  a  public  dinner  to  that  honoured  relation.  There  are 
some  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  New  York  during  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  1 803  ;  and  a  description  of  the  commotion  and 
anger  caused  in  1806  by  three  British  frigates  having,  in  the 
exercise,  as  it  appears,  of  the  right  of  search,  fired  upon  a  little 
coaster  at  the  Hook,  and  killed  one  of  the  crew — upon  which 
there  was  a  public  meeting  of  Federalists,  “  where  Uncle  made  a 
very  elegant  speech.”  On  the  whole,  however,  the  interest  of 
the  letters  is  domestic. 

Eliza  Southgate,  afterwards  Mrs.  Walter  Bowne,  was  born  at 
Scarborough,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1783,  the  third  of 
the  twelve  children  of  a  physician  and  judge  in  that  seaport. 
Her  published  letters  begin  when  she  was  fourteen  and  went  to 
a  boarding-school  at  Medford.  She  was  then  in  the  solemn 
stage  of  letter-writing “  With  pleasure  I  sit  down  to  the  best 
of  parents  to  inform  them  of  my  situation,  as  doubtless  they  are 
anxious  to  hear — permit  me  to  tell  them  something  of  my  foolish 
heart,”  which  turns  out  to  mean  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  cry- 

*  A  Girl  s  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago  :  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Eliza 
Southgate  Bowne.  With  an  Introduction  by  Clarence  Cook.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits  and  Views.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1888. 
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ing  at  being  left  alone  at  school.  However,  she  soon  gets  to 
practical  details.  “  There’s  4  beds  in  the  chamber,  and  two 
persons  in  each  bed,  we  have  chocolate  for  brealcfast  and  supper.” 
She  missed  “  above  all  things  our  cheese  and  Butter,  which  we 
have  but  very  little  of,  but  I  am  very  contented.”  She  wants 
“  a  flannel  waist  and  a  petticoat  ” — which  shows  how  early 
“  waist  ”  became,  in  the  American  tongue,  an  article  of  dress. 
Also,  I  have  found  the  nubs  and  sent  them  to  Portland.”  For 
the  benefit  of  foreigners  the  editor  should  explain  the  nature  of 
“  nubs.”  Then  she  was  sent  to  another  school  which  she  liked 
much  better,  kept  by  an  Englishwoman  and  an  ex-actress, 
Mrs.  Rowson  or  Rawson,  who  “  treats  all  her  scholars  with  such 
a  tenderness  as  would  win  the  affection  of  the  most  savage  brute.” 
Eliza  seems  to  have  left  school  before  she  was  sixteen,  and  early 
in  1800  we  find  her  continually  engaged  in  “parties,  plays,  balls, 
&c.  &c.”  Last  night  was  “  ball  night,”  and  “  I  had  charming 
partners  always.”  “For  mourning  for  Washington,”  who  had 
died  not  quite  two  months  previously,  “  the  ladies  dress  much  as 
if  for  a  relation,  some  entirely  in  black,  but  now  many  wear  only 
a  ribbon  with  a  line  painted  on  it.”  The  next  letter,  undated, 
but  belonging  to  the  same  year,  deserves  quotation  : — 

Now  Mamma,  what  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  ask  for  ? — a  wig. 
Eleanor  has  got  a  new  one  just  like  my  hair  and  only  5  dollars,  Mrs.  Mayo 
•one  just  like  it.  I  must  either  cut  my  hair  or  have  one,  I  cannot  dress  it 
at  all  stylish.  Mrs.  Coffin  bought  Eleanor’s  and  says  that  she  v  ill  write 
to  Mrs.  Sumner  to  get  me  one  just  like  it ;  how  much  time  it  will  save — 
in  one  year  we  could  save  it  in  pins  and  paper,  besides  the  trouble.  At  the 
assembly  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  my  head,  for  nobody  has  long  hair.  If 
you  will  consent  to  my  having  one  do  send  me  over  a  5  dollar  bill  by  the 
post  immediately  after  you  receive  this,  for  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  it  for  the 
next  Assembly — do  send  me  word  immediately  if  you  can  let  me  have  one. 

Eliza  was  made  happy  with  her  wig,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  it  rather  a  good  joke  when  once  she  accidentally  pulled 
it  off  with  her  bonnet.  This  was  one  of  many  adventures  and 
misadventures  described  in  one  of  the  best  of  her  earlv  letters. 
One  might  fancy  oneself  to  be  reading  Pride  and  Prejudice  when 
Eliza  narrates  how,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the 
Assembly  in  spite  of  a  snowstorm, 

About  7  I  went  down-stairs  and  found  young  Charles  Coffin,  the  minister, 
in  the  parlor.  After  the  usual  enquiries  were  over  he  stared  awhile  at  my 
feathers  and  flowers,  asked  if  I  was  going  out, — 1  told  him  I  was  going  to 
the  Assembly.  “  Think,  Miss  Southgate,”  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
“  think  you  would  go  out  to  meeting  in  such  a  storm  as  tills  ?  ”  Then 
assuming  a  tone  of  reproof,  he  entreated  me  to  examine  well  my  feelings 
on  such  an  occasion.  I  heard  in  silence,  unwilling  to  begin  an  argument 
that  I  was  unable  to  support. 

However,  in  spite  of  young  Charles  Coffin,  she  went,  and  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  getting  back  again.  She  describes  with  much 
vivacity  the  struggle  among  the  ladies  for  places  in  the  last  re¬ 
maining  hackney  coach,  and  the  universal  indignation  against  the 
one  gentleman  who  had  squeezed  himself  in.  This  letter  seems 
to  be  one  of  a  number  addressed  to  her  cousin,  Moses  Porter, 
between  whom  and  herself  the  editor  opines  that  there  was  a 
tenderness — hard  as  it  is  to  imagine  sentiment  attaching  itself  to 
a.  cousin  Moses.  All  her  letters  to  him  are  by  no  means  as  lively 
as  this  of  the  snowstorm.  She  bestowed  upon  “  my  most  charming 
Cousin  ”  a  profound  discussion  upon  love  and  marriage.  “  I  may 
be  censured  for  declaring  it  as  my  opinion  that  not  one  woman  in 
a  hundred  marries  for  love,”  and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum.  Cousin 
Moses,  who  “  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,”  seems  to  have 
lectured  her  upon  propriety  of  conduct.  Eliza  rejoins  at  great 
length,  and  with  good  set  phrases.  “  However,  I  trust  to  your 
candor  to  judge  with  lenity,  and  to  your  knowledge  of  my  heart, 
to  believe  I  would  not  willingly  deviate  from  the  laws  of  female 
delicacy  and  propriety.  Reputation  undoubtedly  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  all,  but  to  a  female  ’tis  everything — once  lost  ’tis  forever 
lost.”  The  solemnity  of  this  is  delightful.  As  for  Cousin  Moses, 
he  was  no  doubt  a  prig,  but  probably  there  was  a  spice  of  jealousy 
in  his  lectures ;  for  Eliza  at  last  lets  out  the  cause  of  offence. 
“  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  suppose  that  my  conduct  to¬ 
wards  him  ” — there  is  no  nominative — “  had  ever  been  of  a  kind 
that  required  an  alteration,  or  anything  more  pointed  than 
to  any  other  gentleman.”  From  a  preceding  letter,  “him”  was 
evidently  a  certain  'William  Weeks,  who  “used  often  to  be 
my  gallant  home  from  parties  if  I  walked,  and  if  I  rode  help 
me  to  the  sleigh.”  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this;  and 
The  correspondence  with  her  cousin  was  brought  to  a  melan¬ 
choly  close  by  poor  Moses  Porter’s  dying  unexpectedly  of  yellow 
fever,  caught  on  board  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Miss  Southgate  met  at  Albany  and 
Ballston  Springs  “  a  Mr.  Bowne  from  New  York,”  who  was 
“  particularly  attentive  to  me  ”  ;  and,  to  cut  the  story  short,  she 
soon  appears  as  Mrs.  Bowne.  She  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
happy,  liked  the  society  of  New  York,  which  she  thought  much 
pleasanter  than  that  of  Boston,  had  two  children,  and  continued 
to  write  sprightly  letters,  more  natural  and  less  laboured  than 
those  of  the  Cousin  Moses  period.  But  it  is  not  long  before  they 
begin  to  give  unfavourable  accounts  of  her  health ;  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  a  voyage  to  Charleston  only  made  matters  worse ;  and 
early  in  1809  consumption  brought  to  an  end  her  life  of  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Her  portrait,  taken  after  her  marriage,  shows  her 
.as  a  pretty  but  delicate-looking  young  woman  of  the  American 
type  of  beauty.  We  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  tender¬ 
ness  for  her.  Iler  old-fashioned  sprightliness  and  her  old- 
fashioned  sentiment  please  us  better  than  the  snip-snap  smartness 
of  the  modem  American  novel  heroine. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS." 

THE  study  of  fossil  plants  is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties, 
and  requires  such  an  exceptional  amount  of  special  know¬ 
ledge,  that  it  has  not  proved  generally  attractive.  In  the  domain 
of  science  it  has  occupied  a  position  resembling  that  of  an  “  Indian 
reserve,”  or  a  district  of  hill  tribes  beyond  the  limit  of  the  regular 
settlements — a  land  in  which  no  man  is  safe  unless  provided  with 
very  special  qualifications,  into  which  any  one  strays  at  his  own 
peril.  So  the  ordinary  writer  on  science  restricts  himself  to  safer 
fields  of  discovery,  knowing  full  well  that,  if  he  be  tempted  into 
this,  he  runs  great  risk,  either  of  losing  himself  and  his  reputation 
in  the  pathless  mirage-haunted  wilderness,  or  of  being  brained  by 
the  specialists,  who,  like  the  natives  of  such  countries,  though  few 
in  number,  are  strong  and  fierce. 

These  difficulties  in  the  study  of  fossil  botany  are  inherent,  and 
are  due  to  more  than  one  cause.  The  materials  themselves  are 
inevitably  more  scanty  and  imperfect  than  those  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  study  of  zoology.  The  kingdom  of  plants,  like 
the  kingdom  of  animals,  attains  its  highest  development  on  the 
land,  but  here  their  remains  are  more  rarely  and  less  perfectly 
preserved.  Those  which  live  and  die  on  mountain,  moor,  or 
plain,  as  a  rule,  quickly  perish,  so  that  a  layer  of  slightly  car¬ 
bonaceous  soil,  but  a  few  inches  thick,  may  be  the  sole  relic  of  a 
vegetation  which  has  covered  the  ground  for  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies.  Only  in  swamps  or  in  the  quiet  waters  of  lakes  are  the 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants  or  animals  likely  to  be  preserved, 
but  the  hard  parts  of  the  latter  are  far  more  durable  than 
leaves  and  flower1-,  and  often  outlast  the  stem  and  trunks  of 
trees.  Moreover  even  in  deposits  where  plant  remains  are  abundant 
water  has  macerated  their  tissues  and  obliterated  their  structures 
far  more  than  in  the  case  of  shell  or  bone,  or  their  identification 
is  rendered  proportionately  more  difficult.  The  sea,  as  has  been 
said,  is  tenanted  by  the  less  highly  developed  representatives  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  but  among  the  latter  the  more 
durable  and  highly  organized  are  common,  while  of  the  former 
marine  vegetation  is  restricted  in  its  vertical  range andalmost  wholly 
confined  to  its  lowest  form — the  nearly  structureless  perishable 
sea-weeds,  or  the  more  durable  but  exceedingly  minute  diatoms. 
The  botanist,  also,  in  his  investigations  encounters  yet  greater 
difficulties  than  the  zoologist.  For  the  identification  of  plants 
their  inflorescence  is  all  important ;  but  the  remains  of  this  are  rare 
in  a  fossil  condition,  and  leaves  often  but  ill  preserved,  and  stems, 
some  only  fragmentary,  are  the  only  materials  available  for  study. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  with  living  plants  the  leaves  are  apt  to 
vary  greatly  at  different  epochs  of  life — nay,  sometimes  even  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  tree.  Hence  the  student  of  fossil 
botany  must  possess  not  only  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  minute  structures  of  living  plants,  but  also  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  them  ;  for  the  fossil  flora  of  a  country  may 
have  little  affinity  with  that  existing  at  the  present  day,  and  its 
relations,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  with  that  of  some  distant  region. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  notice  of  fossil  botany  in  text-books 
is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years 
not  only  have  materials  been  rapidly  accumulating,  but  also  several 
very  competent  workers,  among  whom  Sir  William  Dawson  holds 
an  honoured  place,  have  been  engaged  in  their  study.  This  volume 
gives  a  summary  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  ripe  experience. 
It  will  replace  the  excellent  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Palaeon¬ 
tological  Botany,  by  the  late  Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh, 
which,  though  only  published  in  1S72,  has  already  become  some¬ 
what  out  of  date,  and  will  fill  up  the  brief,  but  valuable,  informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  by  the  tabular  statements  in  Mr.  Etheredge’s  volume 
in  the  new  edition  of  Phillips’s  Geology.  In  addition,  its  horizon 
is  extended  ;  for,  while  it  treats  fully  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  it  makes  some  mentioh  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that,  in  the  development  of  life, 
the  vegetable  would  precede  the  animal  kingdom.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  certainly  recognizable  of  a  flora  till  long  after 
the  epoch  when  the  relics  of  fauna  are  comparatively  abundant. 
Low  down  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  St.  David’s  we  find  the 
Crustacea  represented  by  leperditia  and  more  than  one  genus  of 
trilobite,  the  molluscoids  by  linyulella  and  discina ;  the  forms  of 
ancient  life  speedily  increase  in  number  and  variety  as  we  pas3 
upwards  through  the  remaining  members  of  the  Cambrian  system 
into  the  Arenig  rocks  which  form  the  lowest  group  of  the 
Ordovicean  or  Lower  Silurian  of  some  authors.  But  it  is  only 
high  up  in  this  group  that  we  obtain,  in  the  Upper  Skiddaw 
slates,  a  fossil  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  many  markings,  vaguely  termed 
fucoid,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  seaweeds,  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  some  geologists  with  marine  plants;  but  Sir  William 
Dawson,  in  common  with  most  palaeontologists  at  the  present 
day,  considers  these  more  probably  the  tracks  of  marine  auimals, 
such  as  crustaceans  or  worms,  though  it  is  possible,  as  he  admits, 
that  some  may  be  the  trail  of  moving  seaweeds,  and  so  indi¬ 
rectly  of  vegetable  origin.  Nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
plants  were  in  existence  long  before  the  Cambrian  period,  and 
considers  the  masses  of  graphite,  which  are  not  uncommon  among 
the  highly  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  group  of  America, 
to  indicate  that  plants  were  even  then  abundant.  Here,  however, 
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direct  proof  is  wanting;  for  not  a  trace  of  a  vegetable  structure 
has  as  yet  been  recognized,  and  many  will  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  inference.  Indeed,  as  this  graphite  occurs  not  only  disseminated 
in  rocks  or  in  stratiform  layers,  but  also  in  veinlike  deposits,  the 
author  is  compelled  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  it  must  be  deri¬ 
vation,  and  may  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  a  hydro¬ 
carbon.  But  while  no  doubt  hydrocarbons  are  often,  indirectly  of 
organic  origin,  it  does  not  seem'  possible  to  assert  this  as  an  inva¬ 
riable  rale,  and  carbon  has  been  found  in  meteorites.  Such  know¬ 
ledge,  also,  as  we  possess  tends  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
in  these  very  early  day3  the  world  was  yet  iitted  to  be  the 
abode  of  living  creatures.  The  case  is  not  really  strengthened 
by  citing  the  Eozoon  canadense  to  prove  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  a  low  type  of  animal  life,  because  the  nature,  of 
that  perplexing  structure  is  still  indeterminate,  and  we  think 
that  the  tendency  of  research  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  increase  greatly  the  difficulties  in  regarding  it  as  a  fossil 
organism,  and  favour  the  view  that  it  is  a  structure  which, 
though  strange,  is  only  mineral.  But  in  the  Silurian  group 
the  botanist  begins  to  find  plant  remains  rather  more  abund¬ 
antly  and  more  distinctly  recognizable,  though  it  is  still.no  easy 
task  to  decide  upon  their  affinities.  Near  the  base  of  this  group 
in  North  Wales  Dr.  TI.  Ilechs  some  few  years  since  detected  large 
stems,  which  Mr.  Oarruthers  referred  to  a  giant  seaweed,  but  Sir 
W.  Dawson  regards  as  representative  of  some  higher  group  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Of  this  plant,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  Pachytheca,  already  known  from  the  Ludlow  beds,  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  fruit.  Another  series  of  stems  is  referred,  with  some 
probability,  to  the  club  mosses,  representatives  of  which  became 
such  important  features  of  the  flora  in  the  two  succeeding  geolo¬ 
gical  periods.  Altogether  during  the  Silurian  age  the  vegetation 
appears  to  have  been  generally  of  a  low  type ;  but  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  one,  the  Devonian,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Brian  of  America,  the  flora  advanced  somewhat  in  development, 
and  considerably  in  richness,  though  still  almost  wholly  cryptoga- 
mous.  Our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  obtained  far  more  from 
American  than  from  British  rocks,  the  latter  being  comparatively 
poor  in  plant  remains.  The  Carboniferous  period  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  similar  flora,  the  dominant  features  remaining  un¬ 
changed,  though  of  course  there  are  specific  and  occasional  generic 
alterations;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  marshy  savannahs  on 
which  the  materials  which  went  to  form  coal  were  accumulated 
were  characterized  by  an  unusual  profusion  of  vegetable  life. 
Perns,  great  horse-tails  ( Catamites ),  and  huge  club-mosses,  big  as 
forest  trees,  abounded.  Conifers  also  existed,  as  iu  the  Devonian, 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  yew,  and  perhaps 
allied  to  the  existing  ginkgo  tree  ( Salisburia )  of  Eastern  Asia. 
These  trees,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  but,  as  our  fossils 
represent  almost  exclusively  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  it  is 
possible  they  were  more  abundant  on  the  uplands.  Sir  W.  Dawson 
discusses  at  some  length  the  analogies  of  the  spores  and  spore- 
cases,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  coal,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  its  principal  constituent,  as  was  asserted  in  a  rash  generali¬ 
zation  which  some  years  since  attracted  considerable  notice.  He 
inclines  to  regard  these  spores,  which  occur  in  the  Devonian  as 
well  as  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  as  from  rhizocarps  rather  than 
from  lycopods.  Epochs  of  surface  disturbance  appear  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  vegetable  life.  The  Devonian 
species  disappeared  during  the  formation  of  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  Carboniferous  series,  the  flora  of  which  is  limited  and  im¬ 
poverished,  and  in  like  way  the  exuberant  flora  of  the  coal 
measures  dwindles  during  the  Permian  age,  while  slowly  and 
sparingly  the  Mesozoic  flora  enters  on  the  scene.  This  is  not  a 
very  rich  one.  It  is  characterized  chiefly  by  ferns  and  cycads ;  the 
latter  a  new  introduction.  The  calamite  is  replaced  by  the  horse¬ 
tail  ( Equisetum ) ;  conifers  are  more  abundant,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  of  the  presence  of  endogeus  in  species  allied  to  screw- 
pines,  grasses,  and  finally  to  palms.  Still  the  flora  as  a  rule  is 
characterized  by  cryptogams  and  gymnosperms.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  Neocomian  epoch,  when  the  Wealden  and  Lower  Green¬ 
sand  of  England  were  deposited,  the  signs  of  coming  changes  are 
noted.  Endogens  are  commoner,  exogenous  plants  are  noted.  But 
in  the  true  cretaceous  rocks — that  is,  about  on  the  horizon  of  the 
gault  of  England — we  find  ourselves  rather  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  a  much  more  highly  developed  flora ;  one  which  has 
many  generic  affinities  with,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent 
of,  that  which  now  exists.  The  slopes  became  green  with  grass, 
and  this,  as  now,  was  dappled  with  flowers.  Dicotyledonous 
plants  abound.  The  woods  assume  brighter  and  more  varied 
tints,  for  the  sombre  conifers  are  frequently  replaced  by  deciduous 
trees,  among  which  are  recognized  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
chestnut,  the  plane,  the  alder,  and  many  others  still  familiar. 
Since  then  the  climatal  changes  have  been  considerable,  the 
migration  of  plants  and  the  modification  of  species  correspondingly 
important.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Tertiary  era  the  climate  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  appears  to  have  been  both  warmer  and 
more  equable  ;  the  flora  and  fauna  which  lived  in  the  latitude  of 
London  indicate  a  climate  at  least  as  genial  as  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  of  Greenland  show  that  its  mean 
temperature  must  then  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
south  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Formerly  the  Miocene  was 
supposed  to  be  the  epoch  when  vines  and  magnolias  could  flourish 
in  Greenland ;  but  Sir  W.  Dawson,  in  common  with  most  modern 
workers  in  fossil  botany,  regards  it  as  iu  reality  quite  early  in  the 
Eocene.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  epoch,  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk, 


had  sunk  to  rather  below  its  present  average  ;  the  indigenous  flora 

and  fauna  were  in  full  retreat  southwards,  and  their  place  was 
occupied  by  colonists  from  the  north,  themselves  exiled  by  the 
accumulating  snow  and  ice.  Sir  W.  Dawson — rightly,  as  we  think — 
repudiates  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  enormous  extent  of  land- 
ice  during  the  glacial  epoch  which  find  favour  with  some 
geologists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  regards  that  epoch 
as  of  comparatively  short  duration.  At  its  close  the  Boreal  flora 
either  retreated  northwards  or  sought  refuge  in  the  mountain  regions, 
while  the  lowlands  were  reoccupied  by  the  existing  flora,  which, 
however,  is  an  impoverished  one  compared  with  that  of  pre-Glacial 
ages.  In  regard  to  these  migrations  the  author  makes  an  interesting 
generalization,  in  words  which  are  capable  of  a  wide  expression. 
“  Groups  of  plants  descending  from  the  north  have  been  rich  and 
varied.  Returning  from  the  south,  they  are  like  the  shattered 
remnants  of  a  beaten  army.”  This  at  least  has  been  the  case  with 
such  retreating  floras  as  those  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  the 
Permian,  the  Jurassic,  and  possibly  that  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of 
Europe. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  climatal  changes  and  the  origin  of  species.  Here, 
obviously,  the  author  is  on  difficult  ground,  and  deals  with 
questions  highly  controversial.  Evidently  ho  mistakes  the 
“  evolutionary  ”  views  which  are  more  generally  in  favour  at  the 
present  day  and  leans  to  the  idea  of  specific  centres  of  creation. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  opinions  will  vary  as  to  the  validity  of 
his  theoretical  conclusions ;  but  as  a  summary  of  knowdedge,  clear 
and  concise,  and  a  synopsis  of  materials  widely  scattered  and  often 
not  readily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  student,  this  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  real  boon  to  the  working  geologist.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations ;  but  these,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
English  works  of  science,  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  book,  and  are 
inferior  in  technical  execution  to  many  which  appear  in  foreign 
publications  of  a  similar  character. 


A  MARRIAGE  OF  SHADOWS.* 

DMIRERS  of  the  late  Miss  Yeley’s  ingenious  and  melan¬ 
choly  novels  will  be  glad  to  possess  her  collected  verses  and 
the  brief  biography  of  her  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  The  biography, 
to  be  sure,  is  more  interesting  than  the  essays  in  verse,  most  of 
which  merely  show  that  Miss  Yeley  acted  wisely  when  she  gave 
most  of  her  time  and  work  to  prose.  She  began  in  verse,  like 
most  people,  and  her  earliest  published  piece  found  hospitality  in 
the  Spectator  in  1870,  while  Blaclcivood' s  Magazine  accepted  her 
earliest  story.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  “  gathers  that  she  had  to 
undergo  a  disappointment  about  a  short  story  which  failed  to  win 
immediate  favour  from  an  editor.”  But  Mr.  Stephen  himsell, 
when  the  Cornhill  was  in  his  care,  published  several  of  her 
novels — for  example,  For  Percival.  Few  people  were  less  in 
what  provincial  amateurs  call  “the  swim”  than  Miss  \eley;  she 
had  originally  few  or  no  literary  friends.  But  her  success  proves, 
what  everybody  but  the  ambitious  incompetents  of  this  world 
knows  to  be  true,  that  editors  and  publishers  are  always  over¬ 
joyed  to  get  good  work,  and  actually  prefer  it  from  an  un¬ 
known  newcomer.  Miss  Veley  was  a  newcomer,  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  diffident  and  shy ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Cornhill  must 
have  rejoiced  greatly  to  find  Sir  Percival  among  the  volunteered 
manuscripts.  Indeed  the  parable  of  the  sheep  that  was  lost  and 
found  again  hardly  describes  the  delight  of  the  editorial  heart 
when  something  that  is  not  rubbish,  even  if  it  be  not  quite  a 
pearl,  is  found  in  the  daily  rubbish-heap  of  articles.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  also  published  Miss  Veley’s  best  poem,  “  A  Japanese 
Fan.”  Like  almost  all  her  verses,  it  is  too  long  for  its  interest, 
but  the  manner  is  far  better  than  the  manner  of  her  Marriage  of 
Shadows.  The  Marriage  of  Shadows  is  written  in  an  irregular 
metre  that  is  not  agreeable,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  sadness,  leaves  no  definite  impression.  “  Death  ^  is 
very  sure,”  “  shadows  we  are,  and  shadows  we  pursue  ” — 
that  is  the  burden  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  novel,  and 
is  not  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  constrained  to 
listen.  The  following  extract  gives  a  very  fair  sample  of  art  that 
is  decidedly  not  “  dedicated  to  joy,”  and'  that  scarcely  seems  to 
illuminate  or  glorify  sorrow : — 

Was  she  a  shadow  who  that  shadow  cast  ? 

A  shadow  out  of  long-forgotten  days. 

Falling  across  the  life  she  once  made  bright  ? 

Well  might  he  stand  and  gaze — 

Had  the  dull  years  turned  backward  in  their  flight 
To  give  him  once  again 
Rapture  keen-edged  with  pain, 

The  living  vision  of  a  dead  delight  ? 

Was  this  his  love,  the  lodestar  of  his  youth  ? 

It  could  not  be !  His  love  lay  low, 

Never  again  her  weary  head  to  raise — 

Sad  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 

No  more  to  weep, 

Sad  lips  were  sealed,  and  should  no  more  complain, 

Sad  heart  was  still,  no  sorrow  more  to  know — 

And  yet  she  seemed  his  love  in  very  truth  ! 

So  young,  so  fair,  perforce  he  held  his  breath, 

As  if  new  life  had  blossomed  out  of  death, 

To  bring  him  back  that  love  of  long  ago. 

Tbe  verses,  in  fact,  are  in  no  degree  creative,  but  merely  serve 
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as  expressions  for  a  chastened  and  resigned  dissatisfaction.  That 
mood,  if  it  must  find  scope  in  verse,  can  hardly  choose  too  brief 
lyrical  forms  nor  be  too  light  in  its  touch.  Miss  Veley  herself 
remarked  that  she  would  probably  write  more  poems  in  a  brighter 
mood  if  she  did  not  write  prose.  But  prose  was  her  natural 
vehicle,  she  did  her  best,  her  true  work,  in  prose  ;  her  melancholy 
verses  were  for  herself  rather  than  for  the  world.  When  she 
wrote  absolutely  for  other  people,  as  in  “A  Birthday  Wish,” 
she  did  herself  and  her  theme  far  more  justice.  A  shorter  poem 
lias  been  less  frequently  quoted : — 

If  I  could  find  the  Little  Year, 

The  Happy  Year,  the  glad  New  Year — 

It  I  could  tind  him  setting  forth 
To  seek  the  ancient  track — 

I’d  bring  him  here,  the  Little  Year, 

Like  a  pedlar  with  his  pack. 

And  all  of  golden  brightness, 

And  nothing  dull  or  black, 

And  all  that  heart  could  fancy. 

And  all  that  heart  could  lack” 

Should  be  your  share  of  the  pedlar's  ware, 

When  he  undid  his  pack. 

The  best  from  out  his  treasure 
A  smile  of  yours  would  coax, 

And  then  we’d  speed  him  on  his  way, 

At  midnight’s  failing  strokes  ; 

And  bid  him  hurry  round  the  world, 

And  serve  the  other  folks  ! 

Probably  none  of  her  pieces  give  nearly  so  good  an  idea  of  their 
author — certainly  none  give  so  pleasant  an  idea— as  her  delightful 
letter  about  her  cats  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  weighing 
these  animals.  For  example,  Thomas  Claudius,  a  cat  of  imperial 
size  and  pride,  weighed 

i  violent  scrimmage, 
i  scratch  (I  had  that). 

i  scale  kicked  out  of  its  place  and  clattering  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
i  tempestuous  departure  through  the  doorwav. 

Miss  eley  s  analysis  of  a  London  garden  is  equally  diverting, 
and  the  other,  the  melancholy  aspect  of  this  pleasaunce,  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  poem  ‘‘A  Town  Garden.’  AV hen  so  many  biogra¬ 
phies  wholly  superfluous,  and  so  many  various  letters  to  nobodies 
about  nothing  are  published,  we  may  almost  regret  that  so  few 
Are  given  us  of  Miss  Veley’s.  “  They  show,”  says  Mr.  Stephen, 

a.  most  tender  and  affectionate  nature  bearing  grief  and  disap¬ 
pointment  bravely  and  tenderly,  welcoming  all  kindnesses  with 
warm  good  will,  and  lighting  up  little  annoyances  with  a  play  of 
gentle  humour.” 

In  their  very  different  ways,  and  on  their  very  different  levels, 
Miss  Veley’s  verses  are  to  her  prose  much  what  Charlotte  Bronte’s  | 
poems  were  to  her  novels.  The  author  speaks  more  directly  for 
herself,  but  it  is  in  a  tongue  of  which  she  was  not  really  mistress. 


THREE  CRUISES  OF  THE  BLAKE.' 

T  1 1IIERE  are,  perhaps,  few  subjects  concerning  which  ancient 
-L  beliefs  have  been  more  profoundly  modified  by  recent  re-  I 
search  than  that  embracing  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea  and  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  It  is  hardly  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  student  of  to¬ 
day  to  take  up  such  books  as  Forbes’s  Natural  History  of  the 
.European  Seas,  or  Phillips  s  Oriyin  and  Succession  of  Life  on  the 
Earth,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  views  they  unfold  were  [ 
those  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  no  longer  ago  than  1859  and  j 
i860.  One  stands  bewildered,  for  example,  at  the  statement,  I 
broadly  enunciated,  that  u  animal  and  vegetable  life  diminishes 
as  depth  increases,  and  at  three  hundred  fathoms  life  is  alto¬ 
gether  extinct.”  Long  before  the  date  of  these  works,  it  is  true,  i 
living  beings  of  several  species  had  been  brought  up  from  greater 
depths,  notably  by  Sir  John  Boss  on  his  Arctic  voyage  of  1819, 
and  by  Sir  Janies  Ross  in  the  Antarctic  thirty  years  later; 
but  these  and  other  similar  evidences  had  not  been  generally 
accepted  as  sufficient  to  establish  any  different  theory ;  indeed 
as  late  as  i860,  when  Dr.  Wallicli,  on  the  Bulldog  Expedition, 
obtained  a  number  of  Brittle-stars  from  a  depth  of  1,260  fathoms, 
it  was  thought  needful  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  sounding-line 
itself,  with  the  animals  clinging  to  it,  and  to  have  one  of 'them 
figured  in  situ  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  object  of  making  soundings  was  at  first  simply  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  depth  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  only  when  telegraphic 
cables  came  to  be  laid  that  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
nature  ol  the  sea-bottom.  Die  original  sounding  apparatus  was 
a  simple  leaden  plummet;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  bottom  was 
to  be  determined,  the  weight  was  coated  with  tallow,  to  which  a 
small  amount  of  the  sand,  or  mud,  adhered.  Attempts  were 
made  irom  time  to  time  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  various  depths,  but  by  no  better  method  than  lowering  a 
flask  to  the  required  depth  and  taking  the  temperature  when  it 
arrived  on  deck.  The  Bulldog  Expedition  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  more  scientific  methods;  and  amongst  the 
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earliest  to  further  deep-sea  investigations  were  the  Norwegians, 
especially  Professor  M.  Sars  and  his  son,  Professor  G.  0.  Sars, 
who  during  immediately  subsequent  years  conducted  important 
dredging  operations  intheNorthem  seas.  Then  followed  the  British 
expeditions  of  the  Lightning,  the  Porcupine,  the  Shearwater,  and 
the  Valorous,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  Dr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  which  paved  the  way  for 
wliat  Professor  Agassiz  calls  the  “  crowning  work  of  the  English 
in  this  direction,”  the  Challenger  Expedition — “  a  man-of-war  of 
2,300  tons,  despatched  in  1873,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Nares, 
with  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  as  scientific  chief.  The  Challenger 
was  gone  three  and  a  half  years.  She  sailed  or  steamed  over 
69,000  miles,  and  crossed  anil  recrossed  the  great  oceanic  basins, 
dredging  and  sounding,  and  making  physical  observations  at  no 
less  than  360  stations.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  Challenger  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  globe.”  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  mere 
history  of  deep-sea  exploration,  in  which  many  countries  besides 
those  already  mentioned — Swedes,  Danes,  French,  and  Austrians 
to  wit — have  taken  an  active  part ;  our  present  object  is  more 
particularly  with  recent  American  research,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  we  may  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  name  of  the  late 
Count  Pourtales,  to  whose  memory  as  a  pioneer  in  such  work 
Professor  Agassiz  dedicates  his  book. 

The  general  reader  is  already  familiar  with  much  that  has 
taken  place  in  connexion  with  deep-sea  research,  or  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  so  through  the  works  of  Sir  Wyville 
Ihomson,  Professor  Moseley,  Dr.  V  ild,  and  others;  but,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  the  important  part  taken  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  in  the  solution  of  similar  problems  is  but 
little  known  even  amongst  Americans  themselves,  and  the  book 
before  us  is,  in  some  sort,  a,  vindication  of  the  scientific  claims  of 
that  institution.  The  wide  range  of  the  work  precludes  anything 
in  the  nature  of  detailed  criticism,  and  we  shall  probably  "do  the 
best  service  to  it  and  to  our  readers  by  giving  a  general  indica¬ 
tion  ot  its  contents  and  method.  The  attempt  to  present  a 
scientific,  subject,  still  more  as  in  the  present  case  a  series  of 
very  distinct  subjects,  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  average  reader 
is  beset  with  difficulties — on  the  one  hand,  to  limit  the  use  of 
technical  terms  to  those  easily  understood,  and  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  generalities  and  looseness  of  statement  which  are  often 
expected  to  pass  for  popular  science.  It  has  been  urged  against 
one  of  our  best  English  works  of  this  class  that  it  is  too  technical 
for  the  general  reader,  whilst  it  contains  little  or  nothing  that 
scientific  men  did  not  know  before.  The  latter  part  of  this 
complaint,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  brought  against  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  record  of  original 
investigations  that  not  only  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  but  are  fertile  in  suggestions  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  future  explorers  in  the  same  field. 

The  first  point  treated  of  is  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  and 
those  unfamiliar  with  such  matters  may  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  forethought  and  contrivance  needful  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  modern  science.  The  apparatus  for  sounding, 
for  taking  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  for 
obtaining  samples  ot  water  under  diverse  conditions  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  the  machinery  for  collecting  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  from  the  largest  forms  to  the  most  minute,  not 
only  from  the  surface  and  from  the  bottom,  but  at  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  operations  for  which 
complete  provision  must  be  made.  The  Blake  is  a  comparatively 
small  steamer,  140  feet  on  the  water-line,  schooner-rigged  ;  and 
in  all  the  arrangements  economy  of  space  had  to  be  considered. 
The  staff  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  Challenger 
to  guide  them ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  various  appliances 
employed  on  previous  expeditions  could  scarcely  pass  through 
the  hands  of  so  inventive  a  people  as  the  Americans  without 
undergoing  many  improvements.  Sir  William  Thomson’s  sound¬ 
ing-machine,  in  which  steel  wire  was  first  used  in  place  of  hempen 
cord,  became  in  their  hands  the  Sigsbee  sounding-machine,  a 
much  more  complicated  instrument,  in  which  the  inventor  of 
the  method  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  ori¬ 
ginal  model.  By  its  means  the  Blake  soundings  were  taken  in 
about  one-fourth  the  time  of  those  made  by  the  Challenger  under 
similar  conditions.  For  temperatures,  the  thermometer  suggested  by 
the  late  Professor  Miller,  and  improved  by  Casella,has  fio°superior 
if  maximum  and  minimum  readings  only  are  required;  but  if  serial 
temperatures  recorded  on  deck  during  the  descent  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  desired,  recourse  is  now  had  to  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens’s 
deep-sea  thermometer,  the  indications  of  which  depend  upon  the 
variations  of  electrical  resistance  corresponding  with  those  of 
temperature.  In  like  manner  the  collecting  apparatus  and 
appliances — dredges  and  trawls,  with  their  various  appendages 
— were  in  many  ways  modified  from  those  previously  in  use. 
The  author  enters  at  considerable  length  into  these  anil  similar 
points  in  the  preliminary  chapters,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
being  copiously  illustrated,  and  no  section  of  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  of  greater  value  to  future  investigators. 

After  this  introductory  matter,  Professor  Agassiz  proceeds  to 
describe  the  actual  work  of  the  Blake  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  its  scientific  results.  From  his  elaborate  memoir  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Academy,  in  1883,  we  are  already 
in  possession  of  much,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  is  now 
brought  forward  concerning  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  evidence  they 
afford  on  the  general  question  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  coral 
formations.  The  author  points  out  the  means,  quite  independent 
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of  volcanic  agency,  by  which  the  floor  of  the  ocean  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  level  at  which  the  reef-building  corals  could 
begin  their  work — namely,  by  the  accumulation  of  materials 
brought  by  ocean  currents,  aided  by  the  luxuriance  of  animal  life 
for  which  the  same  currents  brought  food.  “  There  is,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  practically  no  evidence  that  the  Florida  Eeefs,  or  any 
part  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Florida  which  has  been  formed 
of  coral,  owes  its  existence  to  the  effect  of  elevation,  or  that  the 
atolls  of  this  district  owe  their  peculiar  structure  to  subsidence”; 
and  again,  speaking  of  the  opposite  coast,  he  says : — “  On  the 
Yucatan,  as  on  the  Florida  Bank,  the  conditions  favourable  for 
coral-reef  growth  have  been  produced,  not  bv  the  uplifting  of  the 
continent,  but  by  the  gradual  rising  of  the  bank  itself,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  accumulation  of  animal  debris  upon  it.”  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  general  accord  with  the  views  of  Semper  and 
of  Murray,  and  counter  to  those  of  Darwin  ;  though  Mr.  Murray 
regards  the  slow  but  constant  deposit  of  the  remains  of  the 
minute  organisms  that  live  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  gradual  raising  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
sea-bottom  to  the  level  at  which  reef-building  corals  will  flourish. 
We  have  no  concern  here  with  the  controversial  aspect  of  this 
extremely  interesting  subject,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
further  observation  is  still  needed  to  answer  satisfactorily  many 
of  the  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

A  chapter  on  the  “  Topography  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
North  American  Continent  ”  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
main  contours  of  coast-line  and  sea-bottom,  a  subject  not  easy 
to  follow  even  with  the  help  of  maps  and  diagrams — impossible 
without  them  ;  but  in  no  department  was  more  important  work 
performed  by  the  Blake.  The  modern  view  as  to  the  permanence 
of  continents  and  oceanic  basins,  first  propounded  by  Guyot,  and 
subsequently  taken  up  by  Dana  and  the  elder  Agassiz,  Thomson, 
Geikie,  and  Carpenter,  is  naturally  accepted,  the  hundred-fathom 
line,  the  so-called  “continental  shelf,”  being  regarded  as  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  mainland. 

“  Deep-sea  Formations,”  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  are 
discussed  at  some  length  :  whilst  later  on  is  a  chapter  on  recent 
“  Submarine  Deposits.”  What  is  taking  place  to-day  is  but  the 
continuation  of  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  countless  ages, 
and  tl  ■  data  furnished  by  sounding-line  and  dredge  enable  us  to 
speak  with  a  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  geological  format  ions  of  the  past  have  been  produced.  There 
are,  for  example,  fossil  coral-limestones  precisely  analogous  to 
those  now  forming  in  tropical  seas,  and  geologists  tell  us  of  beds 
consisting  largely  of  fossil  Nullipores  or  calcareous  algae,  or  of 
fossil  Polyzoa,  that  are  easily  correlated  with  sea-bottoms  at 
present  existing  at  depths  of  less  than  200  fathoms.  “The 
plateaux  of  limestone  which  form  the  submarine  base  of  the 
Florida  and  Yucatan  banks  are  examples  of  deep-water  limestone 
deposits,  the  like  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
M  est  Indies  during  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times.”  Greensand 
was  dredged  by  the  Challenger  in  several  localities,  notably  off 
the  coast  of  Australia,  and  was  obtained  by  the  Blake  from  the 
eddies  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  We  now  know  that  geological 
■deposits  containing  Glohigerinre  and  Badiolaria  in  large  propor¬ 
tion  have  in  all  probability  been  laid  down  in  deep  water,  or  at 
any  rate  at  considerable  distance  from  land. 

The  mud  that  covers  the  floor  of  the  deep  sea  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  composed  of  the  dead  shells  of  animals  which  have  lived 
at  or  near  the  surface,  most  of  which,  like  the  Foraminifera  and 
allied  forms,  are  individually  of  microscopic  dimensions,  but  make 
up  by  their  enormous  numbers  for  their  minute  size.  Other 
species  there  are  that  have  their  home  on  the  sea-bottom  ;  but,  in 
one  way  or  other,  the  ocean-bed  at  depths  of  less  than  2,000 
fathoms  is  usually  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  animal 
life.  At  still  greater  depths  calcareous  organisms  disappear, 
and  the  calcareous  or  siliceous  ooze  is  partially  or  entirely 
replaced  by  a  mineral  deposit  known  as  “red  clay”  ;  though  there 
is  probably  no  depth  at  which  evidences  of  animal  life  may  not 
be  found.  The  shower  of  surface  organisms  must  have  gone  on 
in  the  “  red  clay  ”  areas  as  elsewhere,  and  the  question  arises, 
AY  hat  has  become  of  them  ?  It  is  well  known  that  carbonate  of 
lime  is  freely  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  especially 
under  pressure ;  and  it  lias  been  shown  that  at  great  depths  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  at  the  surface.  Silica,  too,  under  certain  conditions  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  soluble  in  sea-water,  though  on  this  point  more 
accurate  information  is  required.  The  so-called  “  red  clay  ”  of  the 
abyssal  depths  of  the  ocean  is  believed  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  disintegrated  pumice  and  similar  products  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  analogy  between  recent  and  fossil  deposits  has  opened  out 
a  new  and  fascinating  field  of  inquiry,  and  one  to  which  much 
attention  is  now  directed.  Nevertheless,  the  comparison  of  the 
■deep-sea  fauna  of  to-day  with  that  revealed  by  geological  research 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  For  reasons  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  certain  groups  have  in  past  ages  of  the  world  been 
suddenly  immensely  developed,  and  have  subsequently  lapsed 
into  comparative  insignificance — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Crinoids,  flrilobites,  Ammonites,  and  Nummulites  ;  and  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  disappointment  that  oceanic  dredging  has  not  brought 
to  light  so  large  a  number  of  ancient  types  as  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

I  lie  surface-fauna  of  the  sea  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  animals  that  pass  their  whole  lives  as  wanderers, 
drifting  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  winds,  waves,  and  currents, 
seldom  descending  lower  than  200  fathoms.  Amongst  these  are 


found  representatives  of  almost  every  class  of  marine  animals. 
They  are  generally  of  pale  translucent  colours,  and  more  frequently 
than  not  phosphorescent.  The  experiments  of  the  Blake  appear 
to  “  prove  conclusively  that  the  surface-fauna  of  the  sea  is  really 
limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  in  depth,  and  that  there 
is  no  intermediate  belt,  so  to  speak,  of  animal  life  between  those 
living  on  the  bottom,  or  close  to  it,  and  the  surface  pelagic  fauna.” 
There  are  areas,  furthermore,  in  which  vegetable  rather  than  animal 
life  predominates  at  the  surface.  Immense  tracts  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  elsewhere  are  covered  with  the  brown  weed  known 
as  Sargassum ,  whilst  in  other  regions  the  minuter  Algae,  whether 
siliceous  like  the  Diatomaceae,  or  calcareous  like  the  rounded  bodies 
known  as  Coccospheres  and  Khabdospheres,  are  more  or  less 
abundant. 

An  extended  chapter  on  “Ocean  Temperatures”  leads  naturally 
to  a  detailed  account  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  attendant  pheno¬ 
mena,  together  with  a  resume  of  the  theories  that  have  been  put 
forward  concerning  ocean  currents  generally.  As  is  well  known, 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  sea-bottom  at  a  depth  say  of  1,000 
fathoms  is  slightly  above  freezing-point — namely,  about  350 
Fahrenheit — the  temperature  at  which  water  attains  its  greatest 
density.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  is  subject 
to  modification  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  cold  waters  of  the 
polar  regions  pour  into  the  tropics  along  the  bottom,  whilst  the 
warm  equatorial  waters  from  surface  currents  set  towards  the 
polar  regions.  Submarine  ridges  naturally  interrupt  and  direct 
the  flow  of  these  cold  currents  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  on  one  of 
the  cruises  of  the  Porcupine  that  it  was  possible  for  two  areas  to 
exist  thus  side  by  side,  with  a  difference  of  bottom  temperatures 
amounting  to  1 50  Fahrenheit.  The  presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  water 
having  a  higher  bottom  temperature  than  that  of  the  adjoining 
area  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  ridge, 
isolating  it  from  the  general  deep-sea  oceanic  circulation.  The 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Blake  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
“  their  bottom  temperature  (at  over  2, coo  fathoms)  being  exactly 
that  (39)0)  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  ridge,  at  about  800  fathoms, 
which  separates  them  from  the  oceanic  Atlantic  basin,  with  its 
temperature  of  36°  at  the  depth  of  2,000  fathoms.” 

The  chapter  on  “  Submarine  Deposits  ”  furnishes  local  details 
respecting  the  area  surveyed  by  the  Blake,  but  the  general 
features  of  the  subject  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  Challenger 
Report  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Renard ;  neither  is  there  anything 
very  new  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  “  Physiology  of  Deep-Sea 
Life  ”  with  which  the  first  volume  concludes. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  a  general  sketch  of  the 
West  Indian  marine  fauna,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  more 
characteristic  types  of  animal  life  inhabiting  the  deep  sea,  com¬ 
mencing  with  fishes  and  finishing  with  sponges,  though  why 
sponges  should  be  placed  after  rhizopods  is  not  very  clear.  There 
are  many  points  in  this  volume  fairly  open  to  criticism — indeed, 
considering  the  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  it  would  be  surprising 
were  it  otherwise — but  the  errors  are  such  as  specialists  will  cor¬ 
rect  for  themselves,  and  scarcely  affect  its  general  trustworthiness ; 
and  the  very  liberal  provision  of  woodcuts  renders  it  permanently 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  on  matters  pertaining  to  deep-sea 
life.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  examination  of  the  spoils 
brought  home  by  expeditions  such  as  those  described  necessarily 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  time.  In  some  departments  complete 
reports  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Blake  have  already  been 
published,  but  in  others  we  still  await  the  results. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  say  that,  whilst  the  scientific  world 
will  welcome  these  handsome  volumes  as  the  latest  contribution 
to  deep-sea  lore,  the  general  reader  will  find  much  to  repay  their 
perusal. 


HIGHWAYS  AXD  HORSES. • 

YTTHAT  sort  of  ambition  is  it  that  leads  mankind  to  deliver 
*  *  themselves  of  such  bulky  volumes  as  this  ?  It  is  a 
strange  infatuation  to  suppose  that  the  bubble  reputation  can  be 
successfully  sought  by  producing  large  books,  fattened  as  you 
fatten  a  pig,  with  anything  handy,  the  main  idea  being  evidently 
quantity,  not  quality,  which  is  troublesome,  and  might,  more¬ 
over,  prove  hostile  to  the  mucli-desired  occupation  of  space. 
This  book  has  been  fed  generously  on  quotations  and  extracts 
from  various  writers,  and  the  author  will  not  object  to  our 
saying  that  these  form  the  most  amusing  part  of  it,  some  of  the 
stories  thus  given,  by  way  of  adding  lustre  to  the  text,  being 
very  good.  There  are  ten  pages  of  Dickens  at  a  stretch,  and 
others  besides.  Moralizing,  or  moralization,  has  also  contributed 
to  the  desired  effect  in  the  matter  of  size ;  and,  in  touching  on 
the  history  of  roads,  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  a  general  and  abstract  fashion. 

The  author  drives  a  good  deal,  and  has  driven  all  sorts  of 
teams,  the  curricle  and  pair  being  the  favourite  at  present.  His 
knowledge  of  coaching  and  roads  can  be  gathered  from  the 
preface,  in  which  he  says  (p.  x.),  in  finding  fault  with  the 
ordinary  London  coachman  in  livery,  who  is  often  in  fault,  no 
doubt,  though  he  drives  his  carriage  very  well  in  crowded 
streets  : — “  A  pair  of  horses  can  be  guided  with  one  hand  only, 
and  with  one  hand  be  pulled  up  and  made  to  turn  round ;  of 
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course  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  as  I  have  done  it  myself 
several  times,  I  know  it  to  be  perfectly  feasible.”  This  is  said  of 
driving  in  London  streets!  lie  also  says:— “Their  reins  [should 
be]  firmly  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  hand,  that 
holds  the  whip,  is  ready  to  help  the  left  hand  by  drawing  the 
reins  through  it  in  order  to  shorten  them.”  Who  ever  saw  a 
really  good  coachman  shorten  his  reins  in  this  way  ?  Any 
coachman — and  by  a  coachman  we  mean  an  accomplished  driver 
of  four  horses  in  hand — can  judge  of  the  author’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  driving  by  these  extracts.  He  finds  fault  with  the 
common  coachman  in  livery  for  holding  his  reins  in  both  hands. 
It  is  certainly  a  latter-day  innovation,  none  of  the  coachmen  of 
the  old  school  used  to  do  so ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
crowded  streets  have  created  the  necessity,  and  it  is  hardly  fitting 
for  a  country  amateur  to  teach  a  professional  his  business  : 
in  dangerous  thoroughfares.  There  are  many  excellent  coach¬ 
men  in  livery  in  London  who  use  both  hands  in  guiding  their 
horses,  and  who  do  not  draw  their  reins  through  their  fingers 
to  shorten  them.  Why  do  jockeys  use  both  hands  in  riding 
races  ?  Because  it  gives  them  more  control  over  their  horses, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  horse’s  mouth.  The  author  also  ob¬ 
jects  to  coachmen  squaring  their  elbows.  By  squaring  your 
elbow  you  have  a  finer  hand,  there  is  more  elasticity  and  play 
in  your  hand ;  but  of  course  excess  in  that  direction  may  be 
carried  to  affectation.  Mr.  Maudslay  in  sundry  places  calls 
a  coachman  a  whip,  a  good  whip  or  a  bad  whip,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  is  a  very  common  abuse  of  language,  but  it  is 
not  coachmanlike.  Coachmen  call  coachmen  coachmen,  and  not 
whips.  Why  should  a  coachman  be  called  a  whip?  A  four- 
horse  whip  is  certainly  not  an  easy  instrument  to  use  in  a  coach¬ 
manlike  way ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  easiest  part  of  the  art  of 
driving  a  four-horse  coach  as  it  ought  to  be  driven.  Besides, 
other  persons  are  called  whips.  The  old  original  whip  was  the 
whipper-in  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  the  first  change  in  his  title  being 
the  whipper,  afterwards  contracted  into  whip.  By  analogy,  a 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  become  a  Whip,  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  fondly  using  the  terms  of 
the  chase  when  condemned  to  listen  to  other  sounds  and  other 
tongues  than  those  of  their  horns  and  hounds.  A  good  whip 
may  be  an  instrument  to  be  used  sparingly  with  horses  or  hounds, 
or  it  may  be  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  it  may  be  such  an 
important  person  as  the  whipper-in  of  a  pack  of  fox-liounds, 
but  not  a  coachman.  To  call  a  coachman  a  whip  is  amateurish 
and  bad  form. 

In  the  matter  of  highways,  the  author  says  (p.  66)  that  granite 
is  too  hard  a  stone  for  roads.  Granite  is,  no  doubt,  a  hard  stone 
to  knock  one’s  head  against ;  but  it  is  assuredly  not  a  hard  stone 
for  roads.  Granite  makes  an  excellent  road  where  the  traffic  is 
not  too  great ;  it  wears  into  sand  rather  than  dust ;  it  is  soft  to 
the  horses’  feet,  not  hard ;  but  it  crumbles  and  wears  quickly, 
and  is  not  hard  enough  for  heavy  traffic.  It  is  a  nice  easy  stone 
for  stone-breakers.  In  this  same  page  (66)  MacAdam  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  detraction — “  And,  if  MacAdam’s  name  had  not 
been  admissible  as  a  verb,  it  would  have  never  been  so  generally 
known.  ’  To  macadamize  a  road  does  not  strike  one  as  being  a 
particularly  euphonious  expression,  nor  does  the  name  MacAdam 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a  promising  one  as  a  sole  foundation 
for  a  world-wide  reputation.  That  which  we  call  macadamizing 
under  any  other  name  would  make  as  good  a  road.  But  everybody 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  great  reputation  if  you  oniy  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  A  big  volume  has  done  the  business 
before  now,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  the  contents  have  something  to 
do  with  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  the  book,  chiefly  about 
driving  and  coaching,  with  an  historical  survey  of  roads  in 
general ;  and  there  are  many  illustrations  which  are  very  well 
done,  some  of  them  after  photographs.  There  is  a  useful  chapter 
on  coach-building,  wfith  quotations  from  good  authorities  on  that 
subject.  It  is  rather  surprising,  however,  to  learn  from  the 
author  that  lance-wood  is  a  brittle  wood.  The  details  of 
carriage-building  are  given — that  is,  the  carriage  in  the  usual 
sense,  as  well  as  in  the  coacli-builder's  sense  (the  carrying  part  of 
the  carriage) — and  all  this  is  very  useful  knowledge  indeed  to 
those  who  have  carriages,  and  care  for  comfort  and  safety.  In 
treating  of  driving  the  author  condemns  the  use  of  bearing-reins 
and  cruppers,  and  he  would  be  doing  a  great  service  if  lie  could 
persuade  the  world  to  leave  them  off  Bearing-reins  have  been 
universally  condemned,  letters  in  the  Times  have  been  written 
against  them,  and  other  equally  severe  measures  have  been  used 
to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  still  London  carriage-horses  have  to  suffer 
the  infliction ;  they  make  a  pair  of  horses  look  smart  perhaps,  and 
they  may  ease  a  coachman’s  hand  in  crowded  thoroughfares.  If 
women  pinch  their  waists  for  effect,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  horses  have  to 
put  up  with  bearing-reins  for  the  same  reason.  The  crupper  is 
another  matter,  and  in  appearance  is  certainly  very  ugly  and  very 
uncomfortable.  Mr.  Maudslay  says  it  is  not  required  if  a  horse 
has  good  shoulders,  but  that  is  a  tremendous  if.  Good  shoulders 
are  rare  things,  and  those  who  know  them  when  they  see  them 
are  also  rare.  The  Irish,  who  know  more  about  horses  than 
other  people,  do  not  use  cruppers,  and  they  contrive  breech¬ 
ings  when  required,  very  well  indeed,  without  them.  The  Irish 
are  born  horsemen,  and  they  might  supply  the  world  with  that 
noble  beast  if  they  would  but  devote  themselves  a  little  more 
to  horses,  and  a  little  less  to  other  things.  All  superfluous 
harness  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  horse’s  sake,  if  not  for  the 


sake  of  appearance.  To  bedizen  a  horse  with  trappings  can  only 
look  pretty  to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  admire  metal 
rather  than  muscle,  and  shining  dead  leather  rather  than  glossy 
living  skin. 

As  we  before  said,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  this 
book.  We  learn  at  p.  76  that  “  o’clock  is  evidently  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  [our  forefathers']  mode  of  speaking  when  saying 
of  the  clock.”  And  p.  150,  “  The  house  of  Longman,  which 
brought  it  out  [ The  Road-Book,  1 81 1],  still  exist,  and  are  well- 
known  publishers.”  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  other 
striking  and  novel  facts  of  this  nature.  He  will  find  a  good 
many  such. 


KECENT  EGYPTOLOGY." 

THE  number  of  new  books  on  Egyptian  art  and  history  in¬ 
creases  rapidly,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  discern  a  certain 
improvement  in  their  quality.  If  the  absurd  theories  of  the 
believers  in  the  “  pyramid  inch  ”  still  give  expression  to  their 
views  in  print,  they  do  not  make  any  great  figure  in  the  world, 
and  are  soon  forgotten.  A  steady  progress  in  decipherment  and 
some  advance  in  exploration  are  also  to  he  noted  ;  but  against 
these  things  must  be  set  the  neglect  and  decay  which  reign  at 
Boulak,  and  the  very  inadequate  staff’  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
since  M.  Maspero's  abdication  usurped  the  monuments.  The 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  though  deprived,  let  us  hope  only 
for  the  time,  of  Mr.  Petrie's  services,  still  keeps  itself  well  before- 
the  public,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  book  by  M.  Naville  on 
Tel  Basta  to  follow  the  present  volume  on  Goshen  and  the  shrine 
of  Saft  el  Henneh.  But  the  best  step  forward — the  step  best 
calculated  to  influence  the  future — is  the  publication  of  the  Harrow 
Catalogue  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  who  has 
himself  compiled  an  account  of  the  Classical  Antiquities  in  the 
same  Museum — a  performance  of  the  greatest  merit.  Aliss  Edwards 
has  completed  a  difficult  task  in  her  translation  of  M.  Maspero’s 
volume.  Transliteration's  “  artful  aid  ”  has  been  the  great 
stumbling-block,  and  we  fear  Miss  Edwards  has  tried  to  overcome- 
it  by  deputy,  and  made  a  kind  of  catspaw  of  another  and  less 
scientific  Egyptologist.  Certainly,  the  straightforward  method 
would  have  been  the  best.  Miss  Edwards  should  have  insisted 
on  seeing,  in  each  case,  the  original  hieroglyphs.  As  it  is,  adopting 
the  very  incomplete  system  compiled  for  popular  use  in  Murray's 
Guide,  she  has  been  obliged  in  many  instances  to  deviate  even 
from  it,  and  to  use  the  uncouth  forms  which  the  French  school 
has  so  singularly  failed  to  introduce. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  The  plain  truth  about  it 
tells  heavily  against  the  French  character.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  learned  Egyptologists  of  that  nationality  have  adopted,  on 
grounds  of  pure  pique,  a  system — if,  indeed,  it  can  correctly  be 
termed  a  system — which  renders  their  work  practically  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  student.  Without  actually  encumbering  our  text 
with  hieroglyphs,  we  can  explain  at  least  a  part  of  our  meaning. 
A  system  was  settled  by  a  Congress  meeting  some  years  ago  in 
Germany.  Of  this  the  French  pretend  to  take  no  notice  ;  we  say 
“  pretend  ”  advisedly.  They  show  they  know  all  about  it  by  the 
pains  they  take  to  avoid  using  it.  We  may  take  a  word  made 
up  of  two  leading  hieroglyphs  which  have  for  years  past  been 
transliterated  by  “  nefer  ”  and  “  hetep,”  almost  by  every  one 
who  has  a  smattering  of  the  old  language.  The  French  spell  one 
hotpoii,  and  the  other  newer.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  nice  derangement 
of  epitaphs ;  and,  as  it  is  carried  out  arbitrarily  through  the 
whole  realm  of  Egyptology,  and  that,  too,  by  some  of  the  least 
competent  people  who  ever  professed  to  understand  hieroglyphs, 
the  result  is  dire  confusion.  We  have  chosen  two  well-known 
symbols,  meaning  “  Sweet  peace,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  because 
they  are  familiar  examples ;  but,  when  we  come  to  little-known 
signs,  such  as  were  many  of  the  names  on  the  coffins  found  at 
Dt-ir-el-Bahari,  the  French  equivalents  are  useless.  They  cannot 
be  turned  back  into  hieroglyphs.  The  book  published  at  Boulak 
about  these  famous  mummies  is  very  interesting  to  the  general 
reader ;  but  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  tantalizing,  to  the 
student.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  ask  why  a  system  which  was 
good  enough  for  Mariette  is  not  good  enough  for  M.  Maspero. 
But  M.  Maspero,  being  only  a  Frenchman  by  naturalization,  has 
the  zeal  of  a  convert,  and  writes  a  jargon  which  must  puzzle 
even  his  own  pupils.  Miss  Edwards,  for  the  most  part,  avoids 
this  method  ;  but  in  some  cases,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  use  it, 
where  she  has  not  had  access  to  the  hieroglyphs. 

It  is  not  to  be  asserted  without  much  qualification  that  the 
system  in  use  by  the  Germans  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Noto¬ 
riously  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the  best,  and  has  become  among 
students  perfectly  intelligible.  It  was  settled  by  the  votes  of  a 
considerable  number  of  learned  persons  of  different  nations,  and 
the  errors  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  The  letter  t.  with  a 
dot  under  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  representative  of  the  Egyptian 
s.  Neither  does  the  k  without  a  dot  represent  the  Egyptian 
g,  any  more  than  the  k  with  a  dot  represents  the  Egyptian 
k.  There  are  other  minor  faults  to  be  found  with  the  system; 
but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  use  by  Egyptologists,  and, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  at  least  intelligible. 


*  Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Harrow  School.  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge.  Harrow  :  Wilbee. 

Egyptian  Archaiology.  By  G.  Maspero.  London:  Grevel. 

Goshen.  By  Edouard  Naville.  London  :  TrUbner. 
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Miss  Edwards  has  been  thus  heavily  handicapped.  It  is  not, 
however,  too  much  to  say  that,  since  the  publication,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  handbook  on  the  arts  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  which  accompanied  the  opening  of  the 
Egyptian  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  have  had  no  book 
so  small  and  so  full  as  this.  In  the  older  volume  the  writer 
was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  “  Ancient  Egyptians  ” 
were  “  Ancient  Egyptians,”  and  that  no  invidious  distinctions 
should  he  made  between  people  as  far  apart  as  the  Pyramid- 
builders  and  the  Ptolemies.  But  in  M.  Maspero’s  book,  though 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  more  grouping  than  we  quite  like,  he 
is  always  careful  to  explain  of  what  period  he  is  speaking,  and, 
where  it  is  necessary,  to  contrast  two  or  three  periods  as  to 
the  state  of  their  arts  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  customs.  There 
i3  no  account  of  the  language  and  system  of  writing — an  omission 
in  so  complete  a  book.  In  a  very  interesting  appendix  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  corrects  and  supplements  M.  Maspero’s  account 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  engravings  are  extremely  valuable  and 
accurate,  chiefly  representing  articles  in  the  Boulak  Museum. 
On  p.  226  we  have  the  supposed  portrait  of  Queen  Thya,  or 
Tii,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  on  the  next  page  a  capital 
sketch  of  the  fine  black  granite  head  which  the  late  31.  Mariette 
called  “  Merenptah,”  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  but  which 
M.  Maspero  correctly  assigns  to  the  same  period  as  the  Queen's 
head,  though  he  does  not  observe  that  it  is  another  portrait  of 
tke  same  face,  with  the  artificial  beard  of  office  tied  on,  and 
represents  the  Queen  as  regent.  He  is  also,  and  much  more 
seriously,  at  fault  over  the  celebrated  statues  at  Boulak  of  Rahotep 
and  Nefert.  He  appears  inclined  to  assign  them  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  dynasty,  and  speaks  of  Rahotep  as  “  of  inferior  birth.” 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  error.  He  has  evidently  never  taken 
the  pains  to  read  the  two  inscriptions  behind  the  head  of  the 
statue.  They  are  written  in  the  most  archaic  hieroglyphs,  in  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  language,  and  describe  Rahotep  on  one  side  as 
J‘  the  King’s  son  ”  and  on  the  other  as  his  next  heir.  Miss 
Edwards's  translation  is  accurate  and  lively,  and  her  notes  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  text ;  but  she  is  perhaps  a  little  too  credulous  in 
assigning  the  ebony  chair  which  Mr.  Haworth  has  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  to  Queen  Hatshepsu.  “  Queen  Cleopatra  ”  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  probably  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  piece  of  wood  which  bears  the  broken  cartouche  is  no  part  of 
the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  compiled 
the  Harrow  Catalogue  for  Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  by  whom  it  is  presented 
to  his  old  school.  Mr.  Budge  has  not  been  content  to  make  a  mere 
list  of  the  objects  bequeathed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  but  has 
supplemented  his  notes  with  a  brief  but  valuable  “  Introduction,” 
has  given  a  very  clear  account  of  the  hieroglyphic  method  of 
writing,  and  inserts  at  the  end  a  complete  set  of  the  royal  names, 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebo.  We  have  seen  nothing  so  short  which 
gives  so  clear  a  view  as  the  passage  on  hieroglyphs.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  teach  a  beginner  the  rudiments,  and  the  translations 
and  transliterations  of  names  and  inscriptions  in  the  body  of  the 
Catalogue  serve,  with  the  cartouches  at  the  end,  as  a  series  of 
exercises.  Why,  by  the  way,  does  he  write  “  ret  ”  for  “  reth  ” 
(men)  on  p.  13?  We  observe,  also,  “  Psemtek,”  where,  surely, 
“  Psamthek  ”  would  more  exactly  represent  the  hieroglyphic  group. 
But  these  are  spots  on  the  sun.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
elsewhere  so  much  information  on  this  subject  crammed  into  so 
small  a  space.  Every  scholar  at  Harrow  has  now  a  chance, 
if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it,  of  acquiring  while  he  is 
still  young  the  rudiments  of  Egyptology,  and  will  find  it,  under 
Mr.  Budge’s  able  guidance,  not  only  much  easier  than  he  might 
have  been  led  to  expect,  but  also  of  the  utmost  interest.  The 
collection  is  not  very  remarkable,  though  it  is  rich  in  objects 
of  the  best  period.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  it  is  said,  was  never 
able  to  acquire  any  but  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  and  he  was  further  hampered  by  a  false  chronological 
theory ;  his  private  collection,  as  this  one  may  be  termed,  has  not 
been  made  with  any  view  to  historical  illustration,  and  though  the 
number  of  “  scarabaei,’  as  Mr.  Budge  calls  them,  is  immense,  it 
comprises  the  names  of  but  few  kings.  The  chapter  on  the  names 
and  places  of  the  gods  (pp.  37-47)  is  masterly.  Mr.  Budge,  we 
observe,  writes  Atmu,  not  Atum,  and  Heru,  not  Her  or  Hor. 

M.  Naville’s  volume  must  finally  dispose  of  the  doubts  of  any 
one  who  was  led  away  by  the  theory  that  Goshen  was  not 
in  the  Wady  Tumitat.  “The  greater  part,”  he  says,  “of  this 
Memoir  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  a  monument  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen.”  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is,  however,  devoted 
to  an  account  of  a  monolithic  shrine  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty, 
found  at  Saft  el  Henneh,  the  remains  of  which — very  imperfect — 
are  now  at  Boulak.  The  modern  Arabic  name  Saft  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Egyptian  name  of  Sept  or  Sepet,  which 
M.  Navillo  spells  “  Sopt.”  This  was  the  name  of  the  local  deity, 
who  was  represented  by  a  hawk.  The  Land  of  Goshen  extended 
from  Zagazig  eastward,  beyond  Abasseh,  nearly  to  the  battle-field 
of  Tel-el-Kebeer.  “  Gesem,”  or  “  Kesem,”  was  the  name  of  the 
region  round  Sept,  and  was  in  “  the  nome  of  Arabia  ” — that  is, 
the  easternmost  part  of  the  Delta.  M.  Naville  goes  at  some  length 
in  his  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  into  the  passages  from 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  writers  which  help  him  to  identify 
the  place  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 


FIVE  STORIES.* 

MR.  JOHN  IIILL  and  Mr.  Clement  Hopkins  represent  to  us, 
as  we  put  down  their  volume,  an  Englishman  who  is  a 
scholar  and  an  American  who  is — not.  This  is,  of  course,  an  im¬ 
pression  personal  to  ourselves.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  both 
are  writers  of  singular  freshness  and  vigour,  who  have  achieved 
so  much  of  literature  as  consists  in  forgetting  and  ignoring  all 
the  labour-saving  fiction  that  lies  about,  thick  and  worthless,  and 
in  beginning  again  for  themselves  quite  truthfully.  There  is 
nothing  ready-made  in  their  curious  book,  if  we  except  the  inci¬ 
dents  only.  That  which  is  more  important  than  incident  is 
j  throughout  observant,  sincere,  and  thorough,  full  of  experience 
;  and  precision,  original  because  it  deals  with  truths.  This  very 
rare  quality  of  novelty  is  enhanced  in  A  Garden  of  Tares  for  the 
judicious  by  considerable  humour  of  the  watchful  and  un¬ 
demonstrative  kind,  and  for  the  injudicious  by  an  undeniable  ex- 
'  travagance  and  a  far  too  general  and  abundant  scorn.  Nor  is 
the  book  without  faults  in  addition  to  these  just  named.  The 
first  scene  presents  us  to  so  many  men  that — extremely  well 
defined,  filled  up,  and  separated  as  they  are — the  reader  never 
gets  them  clear,  even  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Two  or  three  of 
the  men  seem  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  plot,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  them  or  to  connect  them  securely  with  their 
names,  simply  by  reason  of  that  smoking  party  in  the  first 
chapter.  Then  the  authors  commit  the  error,  much  more  common 
than  is  generally  realized,  of  leaving  conscience  out  from  among  the 
motives  ofmankind.  The  book  is  nothing  if  not  a  study  in  ethics,  but 
any  sane  admiration  that  the  reader  might  have  felt  for  the  few 
persons  who  do  not  smirch  themselves  with  some  very  definite 
kind  of  moral  evil  before  the  story  closes  is  checked  by  the  dog¬ 
matic,  but  extremely  raw,  system  of  utilitarian  ethics  which  the 
authors  assert,  and  according  to  which  they  govern  their  person¬ 
ages.  Then  there  are  some  slips,  not  in  the  passages  descriptive 
of  life  in  Arizona  Avenue,  Kilburn,  but  in  those  which  treat  of 
the  more  refined  conditions  of  the  heroine.  For  instance,  this 
young  Mrs.  Mason,  finding  herself  awaiting  her  husband  at  a 
London  hotel,  and  having  an  evening  on  her  hands,  puts  on  her 
hat  and  jacket — the  authors  insist  on  the  hat  and  jacket,  and 
even  describe  the  jacket — and  goes  to  a  theatre  quite  alone,  no 
maid  being  in  question.  But  we  have  no  other  faults  to  find 
with  a  book  wdiich  has  interested  us  singularly  from  beginning  to 
end.  We  do  not  reproach  the  authors  with  having  given  their 
hero  a  deplorable  heroine  ;  they  tell  us  she  is  fairly  good-looking, 
and  of  course  we  believe  them  ;  but  they  make  the  platitudes  of 
her  dull  little  talk  matter  of  knowledge  for  us  and  not  of  faith. 
We  are  yet  quite  ready  to  accept  Marion  Mason  as  the  natural 
st  imulus,  obj  ect  of  hope,  and  final  reward  of  George  Lyall,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Hopkins  have  entirely  eschewed  the  easy  con¬ 
ventionality  which  is  dignified  by  those  who  like  it  with  the  name  of 
idealism ;  and,  according  to  experience,  their  Marion  is  doubtless 
the  not  improbable  she  for  their  Lyall.  Among  the  minor  cha¬ 
racters  there  is  a  group  of  three  whom  the  reader  specially  recog¬ 
nizes,  not  because  he  has  ever  seen  them  in  a  novel  before,  but 
precisely  because  he  has  not ;  he  is  aware  of  them  as  two  men 
and  a  woman  whom  he  has  often  met  going  about  alive ;  the 
authors  of  A  Garden  of  Tares  show  us  the  motives  of  their 
coming  and  going  (in  omnibuses  generally).  We  refer  to  Joe 
Marsh,  the  Kilburn  editor,  and  his  wife,  and  the  owner  of  “  The 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.”  The  examination  is  not  of  very  beautiful, 
but  it  is  of  very  keen,  interest ;  while,  as  a  sketch  of  a  stupid 
man,  Mr.  Ilardinge  is  presented  in  a  manner  little  less  than 
masterly.  The  slip  of  “  concensus,”  by  the  way,  we  attribute  to 
— the  other  partner  in  this  firm  of  authors.  Their  English, 
whether  scholarly  or  contemporary,  is  good  throughout. 

Out  of  Work  has  been  studied  on  the  spot ;  it  is  no  trivial 
story  easily  imagined  from  the  outside.  And  if  the  Socialistic 
novel  is  to  be — as  it  promises — a  feature  of  several  publishing 
seasons  to  come,  we  wish  that  it  may  always  prove  as  sincere  and 
simple  as  Mr.  John  Law’s.  The  simplicity,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
marred  at  the  close,  where  the  tragic  conditions  have  beguiled 
the  writer  into  rhetoric ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  while.  During 
almost  the  whole  previous  course  of  events  he  refrains,  putting 
his  confidence  in  another  kind  of  rhetoric — a  kind  that  is  never 
turgid.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  logic  of  facts  ;  but  there 
is  also  the  rhetoric  of  facts,  and  this  it  is  that  Mr.  John 
Law  uses  with  effect.  With  effect,  we  say,  but  to  what  pur¬ 
pose?  The  rhetoric  of  facts  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed.  It 
presents  to  us  the  hopeless  career  of  a  young  man  who  has 
come  up  to  London  to  look  for  work ;  who  finds  so  little  that 
the  very  paltry  young  woman  he  loves  gradually  becomes 
ashamed  of  him  and  gives  him  up ;  who  gets  a  job  now  and 
then  at  the  Docks ;  who  starves  and  drinks,  does  what  kindness 
he  can,  has  no  definite  thoughts,  is  an  inarticulate  person  from 
first  to  last,  but  keeps  the  capacity  for  suffering  that  never 
leaves  a  fairly  honest  soul,  and  finally  dies  abandoned,  of  hunger 

*  A  Garden  of  Tares.  By  John  Hill  and  Clement  Hopkins.  London  : 
Vizetelly  &  Co.  1888. 

Out  of  Work.  By  John  Law.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1888. 
Uncle  Pierce.  By  Charles  Blatherwick.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.  1888. 

The  Pillar  House.  By  Florence  Severne.  London :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  1888. 

Uncle's  Dream  ;  and  the  Permanent  Husband.  By  Fedor  Dostoieffsky- 
Translated  from  the  Russian  bv  Frederick  Whishaw.  London:  Vizetelly 
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and  drink.  What  does  such  a  story  demonstrate,  and  alas !  what 
remedy  does  it  suggest  ?  From  exordium  to  peroration  the  life 
of  Jos  Coney  is  a  most  intense  piece  of  rhetoric,  and  it  is  all 
possible  or  actual  fact ;  hut  it  remains  without  consequences. 
The  author  of  Out  of  Work  has  inevitably  more  to  state  than  to 
suggest.  His  chief  grievance  is  against  the  order  of  society  and 
“  the  creeds  ” ;  hut  he  has  minor  protests  to  make,  one  of  these  being 
against  a  Methodist  chapel,  its  hymns  and  its  preachings,  its  class- 
leader  and  the  stupid  vainglory  of  its  maids  and  matrons.  There  is 
a  curious  description  of  a  Wesleyan  tea-picnic,  a  feast  which  closes 
with  the  word  of  command,  given  by  the  minister,  for  a 
“  volley  of  kisses.”  About  a  little  girl,  a  thief  astray  in  the 
world  of  common  lodging-houses,  some  painful  things  are 
evidently  truthful,  and  other  things  are  obviously  dramatic. 
Mr.  John  Law  will  do  better  when  he  follows  out  more  strictly 
what  he  apparently  holds  to  be  the  right  way  in  literature, 
however  narrow  his  fancy  may  find  it. 

Far  from  the  social  question  and  all  the  responsibilities  of  the 
novelists  of  an  earnest  age  wanders  Mr.  Blatherwick,  the  author 
of  Uncle  Pierce.  The  story  is  a  contemporary  romance,  and 
fairly  readable,  in  spite  of  the  irrelevant  incidents  on  which  the 
writer  spends  a  good  deal  of  description,  such  as  his  own  cata¬ 
leptic  visions — not  ineffective  in  the  telling,  but  disconnected 
with  the  plot.  At  the  outset  of  the  romance  we  are  disconcerted 
by  the  “  Hotel  du  Nantes”  and  the  “  Hotel  du  Paris”  repeated 
systematically ;  but,  pushing  on,  we  follow  events  not  without 
curiosity.  Small  climaxes  occur  too  often,  perhaps,  but  they 
keep  the  story  lively.  So  do  several  of  the  slighter  characters — 
not  the  awkward  girl,  all  eyes  and  hair,  who  is  so  inevitably 
destined  to  be  a  beauty,  but  M.  Marin  and  his  suspicions,  and 
old  Paul,  who  has  physiological  opinions  : — “  Brandy  dries  up  your 
juices.  Bum  opens  j  our  pores,  and  lets  new  life  into  ye.  Look 
at  me.  I'm  a  rum  man.  There's  no  jerk  about  me.”  The  author 
has  been  careful — almost  over-careful — to  avoid  commonplace 
characters.  With  the  exception  of  the  heroine  aforesaid,  most 
of  the  people  do  not  cease  to  be  enigmatical,  even  when  the 
mjTstery  is  made  clear.  Another  romance,  but  one  of  far  feebler 
quality,  is  The  Pillar  House.  The  author  writes  very  fair  English, 
and  has  a  good  number  of  rather  negative  qualities,  but  her  story 
was  hardly  worth  telling. 

The  translation  from  Dostoieffsky  brings  before  English  readers 
two  powerful  stories,  the  second  of  which  has  an  almost  delirious 
quality.  It  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  a  man  who,  after  a  career 
of  rather  ordinary  wickedness,  fails  in  health,  and  becomes  aware, 
especially  at  night,  of  a  conscience  seated  principally  in  a  brain 
just  touched  with  physical  disease.  We  may  add,  as  a  word  of 
warning,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  The  Permanent 
Husband  amusing  reading,  and  that  its  grotesque  passages  are 
the  least  amusing  of  all. 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

WHEN  Mr.  W.  D.  Edwards  wiped  his  pen  and  desisted 
from  his  labours  he  probably  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  law  of  real  property,  and  the  law  of  personalty  which  ought 
to  be  realty  but  is  not,  than  when  he  began  his  extremely  solid 
task.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  diligent,  enthusiastic,  and  well- 
informed  person  to  write  many  volumes,  each  of  considerable 
bulk,  upon  Mr.  Edwards’s  subject.  He  sets  out  with  feudalism 
and  Quia  Emptores,  and  goes  fairly  through  the  mill,  down  to 
the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Act  and  Copyhold  Act, 
1887  ;  but  he  confines  himself  to  one  volume,  and  that  one  of 
manageable  dimensions.  Consequently  he  does  not  supply  full 
details  upon  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  practitioner,  and  must 
be  considered  rather  as  catering  for  the  student.  His  presentment 
of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land  as  a  whole  appears  upon  a 
general  survey  to  be  neither  incompetent  nor  inaccurate,  and  is 
reasonably  well  written.  Ilis  work  -would  probably  be  a  useful 
one  for  a  gentleman  who  had  studied  more  or  less  minutely  some 
part  of  the  subject,  and  was  desirous  of  refreshing  his  memory  on 


*  A  Compendium  of  the  Laic  o  f  Property  in  Land.  By  William  Douglas 
Edwards,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Haynes.  1888. 
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1888. 
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Law.  London  :  John  llogg.  1888. 
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B.C.L.,  ALA.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barristers-at-Law,  Joint  Authors  of  “  The 
Law  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons.” 
London  :  Stevens  &  Ilaj-nes.  1888. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Extradition.  By  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Knt., 
Her  Majesty’s  Solicitor-Geueral.  Third  edition.  London  :  Stevens  & 
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The  Justice’s  Note-Book.  By  the  late  W.  Knox  Wigram,  J.P.  Fifth 
edition.  By  Walter  S.  Shirley,  Al.P.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1888. 

_  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  Fifth  edition.  By  the  lit.  Hon. 
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the  morning  before  submitting  himself  to  the  ordeal  of  examina¬ 
tion  by  reading  in  forty  or  fifty  pages  a  summary  of  the  volumes 
whose  digested  contents  were  deposited  in  the  solemn  seclusion 
of  his  note-books.  It  necessarily  follows  from  the  scale  of  Mr.. 
Edwards’s  work  that  his  treatment  of  executory  interests,  ease¬ 
ments,  married  women,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  a  somewhat 
curt  and  didactic  kind.  Not  unnaturally  he  finds  himself  in  the 
dilemma  of  giving  either  more  references  to  cases  than  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  likely  to  make  use  of  or  fewer  than  the  practitioner  may 
wish  to  acquaint  himself  with.  As  a  general  rule,  he  wisely 
prefers  the  former  horn.  In  his  preface  Air.  Edwards  expresses 
the  sanguine  expectation  that  “  at  no  distant  date  ”  the  difference 
between  the  law  of  real  and  the  law  of  personal  property  “  will 
be  practically  extinguished  by  further  changes  in  the  same 
direction”  as  heretofore.  It  is  probable  that  he  does  not  allow 
enough  either  for  the  inherent  distinctions  between  the  subjects 
on  the  one  hand  or  for  the  notions  of  Alessrs.  Bradlaugh  and 
Burt,  and  divers  of  their  friends  and  constituents,  on  the  other. 

Air.  Hamilton  has  written  a  rather  good  little  treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Covenants.  It  is  well  arranged,  brief,  business-like,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  careful.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  contains 
no  account  of  relief  from  forfeiture  given  under  sect.  14  of  the 
Convej-ancing  Act,  1881.  The  section  itself  is  quoted,  but  none 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  decided  upon  it  are  mentioned. 
"With  this  important  exception,  it  appears  to  be  reasonably  com¬ 
plete,  and  in  form  and  substance  is  certainly  calculated  to  be 
useful. 

The  late  Air.  Shirley  was  not  more  happy  in  his  Leading  Cases 
in  Criminal  Law  than  in  the  other  works  he  published.  The 
book  is  so  small  that  it  could  be  taken  on  circuit  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  it  does  not  contain  anything  which  is  not  in 
“  Archbold,”  and  is  much  less  accurate  than  that  famous  work. 
No  one  engaged  in  criminal  practice  at  the  Bar  is  likely  to  find 
much  use  for  it.  Like  other  collections  of  “  leading  cases,”  it  is 
obviously  designed  for  students,  of  whom  as  a  race  Air.  Shirley 
seems  to  have  had  a  low  opinion  ;  for  he  thought  it  “  entertain¬ 
ing” — the  word  is  his  own — to  make  the  silliest  sort  of  jokes 
as  often  as  opportunity  offered.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  British 
writers  on  law  that  we  cannot  at  present  remember  any  other 
victim  to  this  particularly  exasperating  weakness.  The  notes, 
though  short,  are  not  especially  inaccurate,  but  the  cases  them¬ 
selves  are  ill  chosen  and  not  arranged  at  all. 

Professor  Bumsey  indicates  the  nature  of  his  shilling  crib 
to  the  law  of  wills  by  a  second  title,  which  is  “  An  Aid  to- 
Testators,  gentle  and  simple,  male  and  female,  married  and  single, 
infant  and  adult,  civil  and  militarj-,  on  land  and  at  sea,  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  a  Great  Variety  of  Forms,  and  Buies  of  Descent 
of  Beal  and  Personal  Property  on  Intestacy.”  AVe  like  this 
title  better  than  the  other,  because  it  is  less  deceptive.  It  is 
a  risky  thing  to  pretend  that  ever  such  a  careful  and  accurate 
little  collection  of  apparently  simple  rules  can  make  will-making, 
“  safe  ”  in  the  sense  of  enabling  the  unassisted  layman  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  he  has  effected  his  object.  As  to  “  easy,” 
nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  make  a  will  when  you  have 
once  grasped  the  plain  fact  that  the  proper  number  of  witnesses 
to  a  will  is  not  less  than  two.  Professor  Bumsey  does  not  make 
it  any  easier  than  it  was  before.  What  he  actually  does  is  to 
suggest  to  his  reader  a  number  of  forms  of  wills  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  people  who  happen  to  want  to  make  exactly  those  pro¬ 
visions  which  the  wills  contain,  and  not  for  people  who  want  to 
make  others.  The  fact  is  that,  as  long  as  language  continues  to 
be  an  imperfect  means  of  expressing  intentions,  and  legatees  and 
next-of-kin  to  be  disposed  to  claim  what  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to  (and  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  whatever  can  by  any 
ingenuity  be  suggested  to  have  been  meant  for  them),  wills  will 
continue  to  be  disputed  with  varying  results.  The  only  way  of 
making  the  subject  at  all  “  safe  and  easy  ”  would  be  to  restrict  very 
largely  the  present  liberty  of  devise  and  bequest  which  testators 
enjoy.  If  the  significance  of  the  title  is  properly  discounted  there 
may  be  a  shillingsworth  of  harmless  information  in  Professor 
Bumsey’s  book,  but  everj-body  except  the  very  learned  will  be 
better  without  it. 

When  Air.  Gregory  AValker  published  his  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators  he  avowed  it  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  re¬ 
issue  of  Williams  on  Executors  in  a  humbler  and  less  expensive 
form.  After  eight  years — not  a  long  time  in  the  case  of  a  book 
on  this  scale,  and  with  so  ambitious  a  design — Air.  AValker  has 
arrived  at  the  crown  of  a  second  edition,  and  as  lie  is  unable  to 
wear  it  personallj-,  Air.  E.  J.  Elgood  comes  forward  as  his  editor. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  have  discharged  his  task  in  a  competent 
manner.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  book — which  is  good — there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  interfere  ;  but  the  subject  is  so  multi¬ 
farious,  and  requires  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  detail,  that  the  task 
of  editing  cannot  have  been  light.  The  appendix  of  statutes  is 
commendable  full.  The  book  looks  a  good  one  for  the  man  who 
has  not  got  Williams  in  his  librarj",  and  so  the  profession,  or  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  it,  appears  to  think. 

The  Solicitor-General  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Edward 
Clarke’s  book  upon  extradition.  Though  there  is  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  some  elegant  tall  writing — of  a  kind  more  fashionable  in  1886, 
when  the  first  edition  was  published,  than  now — the  chief  value  of 
the  book  cont  inues  to  reside  in  the  appendix,  which  contains  the  text 
of  a  great  many  extradition  treaties  and  of  the  Fugitive  Offenders’ 
Act,  1881.  It  is  odd  that  no  writer  on  extradition — except  the 
members  of  the  Extradition  Commission — has  ever  pointed  out 
that  it  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  any  country  to  be  able 
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to  hand  over  to  their  own  belonging's  persons  who  are  not  only 
criminals,  but  also  foreigners,  and  that  the  benefit  is  really  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  country  which  is  hind  enough  to  receive  them 
hack. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Knox  Wigrams  Justice's 
'Note-Boolc  was  published  in  1885,  and  its  successor,  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shirley,  is  now  before  us.  This  shows  that  Justices 
know  a  good  note-book  when  they  see  it,  and  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  reiterate  the  praises  which  this  one  has  rather 
recently  received  in  these  columns.  It  is,  as  such  a  book  should 
be,  particularly  well  adapted  for  being  carried  about. 

When  a  book  like  Lindley  on  Partnership  reaches  its  fifth  edi¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  learned  author  condescends  to  prepare  that 
■edition  himself,  with  no  other  help  than  he  gets  from  those  of  his 
own  house,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  does  to 
the  profession  and  a  bare  record  of  the  structural  changes  in  the 
work  is  all  that  is  required  in  such  articles  as  the  present  one. 
Be  it  remembered,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  Companies,  on 
account  of  its  great  growth,  extent,  and  importance,  has  been  de¬ 
tached  from  its  parent  stem,  and  is  being  replanted  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  tree,  which  will  shortly  burst  upon  the  public  view,  and 
no  doubt  flourish  greatly ;  that  the  parent  stem  is  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  after  the  operation  (and  still  fills  a  ponderous  and 
unwieldy  volume)  ;  that  the  Lord  Justice  looks  with  favour  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Pollock  for  a  code  of  partnership 
law ;  that  his  personal  guarantee  extends  to  the  present  edition  ; 
and  that  he  has  enjoyed  in  its  preparation  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Gull  and  Mr.  Lindley. 


THE  TEMPLARS’  TRIALS.- 

1\ /1"R.  SHALLOW  has  read  a  good  deal  about  the  abolition  of 
-LV_L  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  and  has  given  us  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  reading  in  such  an  incoherent  fashion  that  it  would 
be  less  troublesome,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  profitable,  to  read 
the  authors  he  quotes’  than  to  seek  to  understand  his  comments 
upon  them.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  are  that  the 
attack  on  the  Order  was  mainly  set  on  foot  by  Nogaret  for  his 
•own  benefit ;  that  an  heretical  initiation  had  been  “  adopted  by 
vicious  leaders,  probably  after  private  experience,  to  gag  dis¬ 
affected  and  marshal  dull  followers”  ;  that  “  the  guilt  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  ” — apparently  of  all  who  confessed — “  borders  on  the 
obvious  ”  ;  that  “  the  innocence  of  the  Order  borders  on  the  im¬ 
possible”;  and  that  the  Grand-Master,  Jacques  Molay,  died  a 
“  ludicrous  death,  under  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  who  had  been  right 
all  the  time.”  Any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  -while  to.  examine 
the  grounds  of  these  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  this  book  will  find 
that  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  declining  to  examine  them  here. 
As  they  are  somewhat  obscurely  stated,  we  fear  that  we  might 
misrepresent  them,  and  we  would  not  give  occasion  to  Mr.  Shallow 
to  say  “  he  is  wronged.”  Along  with  what  he  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
Templars,  he  gives  us  many  materials  for  his  own  biography. 
We  must  pass  lightly  by  his  reminiscences  of  his  childhood — his 
“  Protestant  childhood,  seated  at  meal-times  on  illustrated  editions 
•of  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,”  and  tended  by  a  nurse  who  “  never 
explained  that  Bo-peep’s  charges  had  escaped  from  the  Pleroma  ” — 
to  come  to  the  circumstances  of  his  later  life,  which  bear  a  re¬ 
markable  likeness  to  those  of  his  more  famous  namesake.  Although 
he  prates  not  “  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth  and  the  feats  he  hath 
done  about  Turnbull  Street,”  he  would  have  us  know  that  he  was 
■“once  of  Clement’s  Inn,”  where,  instead  of  rivalling  the  exploits 
of  him  -who  was  known  in  that  venerable  hostelry  as  “  lusty 
Shallow,”  he  spent  his  time  in  very  appropriately  (vide  W.  S.  in 
loci)  debating  “  vegetarianism,”  “  affirmation  bills,  the  morality 
of  carrying  arms,”  and  other  unprofitable  subjects.  Now,  as 
he  is  careful  to  impress  on  us,  he  is  a  “justice  of  the  peace 
and  coram  ” ;  for  “  last  week  ”  he  heard  cross-summonses  be¬ 
tween  two  farmers ;  the  case  was  almost  one  of  riot ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  Got,  look  you,  in  a  riot.  Further,  he  tells 
us  how  one  day  last  year  he  sat  in  his  arbour  and  medi¬ 
tated  on  his  present  book,  and  how  later  he  made  a  tour 
in  Devonshire  to  collect  apple  grafts.  And  now,  in  offering 
us  his  Templars'  Trials,  and  making  us  welcome  to  the  fruits  of 
his  meditations  and  labours,  he  seems  to  repeat  the  invitation, 
“  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard  ;  where  in  an  arbour  we  will 
eat  a  last  year’s  pippin  of  my  own  grafting.”  If  we  could  find  in 
his  arbour  an  apple-John — a  dry,  round,  old,  withered  knight — 
we  would  thank  him  heart  ily ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Shallow’s 
company  alone  is  something  tedious,  and  his  Templars  not  to  our 
taste,  indeed,  like  the  justice’s  venison,  they  are  “ill-killed.”  It 
can  hardly  be  that  the  points  of  resemblance  which  we  have 
noticed  are  accidental.  Surely  Mr.  Shallow  by  thus  setting  them 
before  us  shows  that  he  wishes  the  world  to  know  that  “  all  his 
successors  gone  before  him”  were  Shallows  of  the  county  of 
Gloster.  We  are  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  finding  that  he 
speaks  as  though  he  had  some  grudge  against  the  memory  of  a 
certain  low  fellow  named  Will  Shakspeare.  This  Shakspeare, 
he  says,  “  always  favoured  the  Fleet  Street  type  of  character,  and 
derided  the  administrative  classes,”  and,  in  truth,  he  did  make 
good  sport  of  Justice  Shallow. 


The  Templars'  Tria’s.  By  J.  Shallow.  London:  Stevens  &  Sons. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

I  E~1EN  years  (a  rather  frightful  thing  for  those  who  remember  it 
JL  as  if  it  were  yesterday)  after  the  first  date  of  Caliban ,  M. 
Ilenan  has  published  his  Brumes  philosophiques  ( 1 )  in  full.  Besides 
the  piece  just  named,  Ileau  de  Jouvence,  Le  pretre  de  Nemi,  and 
Babbesse  de  Jouarre,  there  are  one  or  two  minor  sketches ;  but 
these  are  of  no  consequence.  Nor  need  we  dwell  now  on  the 
larger  drames  in  detail.  We  have  said  something  about  each  as 
it  appeared,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  either  to  re-say  or  to 
qualify  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  in  looking  over  the  whole,  to 
notice  how  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  the  author  are  brought 
out  in  it.  It  is  the  volume  of  all  M.  Renan’s  volumes  to  which  we 
should  refer  a  hasty  but  intelligent  reader  who  wanted  to  get  a 
“  Pisgah  sight  ”  of  that  severe  critic  of  Pisgah  and  the  things 
thereto  appertaining.  And,  more  than  this,  it  is  the  volume  to 
which,  if  we  had  to  choose  one,  we  should  refer  any  one  who 
wanted  to  see  in  little  the  esprit  frangais  qui  meurt,  or,  at  least, 
which  is  apparently  entering  on  a  dismal  period  of  trance. 
Nothing  better  in  point  of  French  style  has  been  written  than 
the  last  of  these  pieces  since  Merim^e’s  death.  Nothing  finer 
than  their  occasional  touches  of  wit,  of  “  sensibility,”  of  literary 
quality,  has  been  produced  for  a  generation.  And  nothing  worse 
in  point  of  occasional  lapses  of  taste,  of  bland  and  blind 
egotism,  of  Philistine  contempt  of  the  things  which  are  beyond 
and  above  the  writer’s  sphere  of  appreciation,  of  sin  against  the 
temper  of  a  gentleman  and  the  nature  of  a  scholar,  can  easily  be 
found  anywhere  else  for  years.  Alas !  the  defects  persevere  and 
the  merits  vanish. 

We  have  seen  some  exceedingly  absurd  laudation  of  M.  Emile 
Ilennequin  in  English  a propos  of  a  report  of  his  early  and  regretted 
death.  A  clever  and  industrious  young  man  who  was  exception¬ 
ally  lucky  in  obtaining  openings  for  expressing  his  opinions  is 
always  to  be  lamented  in  a  way.  But  M.  Ilennequin,  as  this 
book  (2)  and  other  parts  of  his  work  show,  has  worked  on  an 
entirely  wrong  track.  You  may  as  well  speak  of  scientific  poetry 
as  of  scientific  criticism  ;  for  science,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  is  the  death  of  both  criticism  and  poetry.  A  barren 
classification  and  analysis — of  which  some  idea  may  be  given  to 
English  readers  from  the  more  recent  works  of  Emeritus  Professor 
Bain — that  is  M.  Ilennequin’s  notion  of  criticism.  Of  such 
cometh  no  good,  neither  will  it  ever  come.  M  rite  poems,  paint 
pictures,  make  wine,  make  love  on  scientific  principles,  and  then 
you  may  criticize  on  the  same  line.  And  heaven  forefend  that 
we,  at  least,  should  attempt  to  do  any  of  the  five — still  more 
that  we  should  read  the  poems  or  look  at  the  pictures  or  drink 
the  wine  afterwards. 

We  have  two  novels  before  us,  each  of  which  appeals  to  a 
special  assemblage  of  readers.  The  prophetess  Ouida  (3)  is  much 
more  of  a  prophetess  abroad  than  at  home.  And  in  the  work  of 
Vsevolya  Garsckine  (4)  there  is  something  fresh  for  amateurs  of 
Russian  novels.  Let  us  note  only  that  it  is  translated  by  N.  et 
E.  Halperine-Kaminski.  “  So,  then,  there  are  tico  incompreken- 
sibles.” 

We  do  not  observe  in  M.  Leo  Melliet’s  Le  Frangais  par  le 
Frangais  (Edinburgh :  Thin.  London :  Simpkin  &  Marshall) 
any  very  great  innovation  on  the  tolerably  numerous  books 
which  go  on  the  principle  (we  do  not  say  it  is  a  bad  one)  of 
ignotum  per  ignotius  in  language-teaching.  But  it  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  useful  as  any  of  its  older  rivals,  and  in  this  kind  the 
old  moons  regularly  have  to  be  cut  up  into  new  ones. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Cook’s  edition  of  Les  aventures  de  Lyderic  (London : 
Rivingtons),  one  of  the  numerous  parerga  (no  matter  in  what 
sense  of  napd)  of  Dumas,  makes  a  capital  school  reading-book  very 
well  edited.  The  introduction  is  brief,  but  sufficient  and  to  the 
point ;  the  notes  are  somewhat  minute,  but  almost  always  per¬ 
tinent,  and  especially  good  in  a  matter  which  since  the  flood 
of  cheap  etymology  has  swept  into  note-writing  has  been  too 
much  neglected — the  rational  explanation  of  grammatical  con¬ 
structions,  idiomatic  and  regular.  History  and  literature  both 
are  also  kept  well  in  view. 

Methode  nouvelle  de  vocabularisation  (London :  Dulau),  by 
M.  E.  B.  de  Beaumont,  is  a  short  treatise  on  a  highly  technical 
subject,  which  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
it.  In  a  different  way  the  same  may  be  said  of  JJn  coup  d'ceil 
sur  la  creation  (Ghent :  Leliaert),  in  which  M.  Pedro  Nada 
discusses  cosmogony  and  cosmogonies  perhaps  a  little  dis¬ 
cursively. 

We  may  also  notice  a  new  and  cheap  Pence  universelle 
illustree,  of  which  two  numbers  have  appeared  at  the  well-known 
Librairie  de  l’Art.  It  costs  only  a  franc  ;  it  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  well-printed  miscellaneous  matter  on  literature, 
art — indeed,  everything  except  religion  and  politics — and  it  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  good  woodcuts. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OTJP  Biographies  from  “Blackwood"  (Blackwood  &  Sons) 
is  the  rather  imposing  title  of  Mrs.  Walford’s  pleasing,  though 
by  no  means  adequate,  sketches  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  Jane 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  Mary  Somerville. 

(1)  Brumes  philosophiques.  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Paris:  Calniann  Levy. 

(2)  La  critique  scientijique.  Par  E.  Ilennequin.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  La  Comtesse  Vassali.  Par  Ouida.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(4)  Ndjesda.  Par  Vsevolya  Garschine.  Paris:  I’loa. 
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The  hook,  however,  is  sympathetic,  on  the  whole,  not  without 
observation  of  small  unregarded  things  that  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  is  especially  welcome  just  now,  as  it  may  induce  fresh  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  undeserved  neglect  of  Jane  Taylor’s  writings. 
Diographers  and  others  have  been  busy  enough  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  ot  Mrs.  Walford’s  quartet  of  remarkable  women:  but 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  a  new  edition  of  Jane 
Taylor  as  inevitable  as  it  is  desirable.  Unfortunately  Mrs. 

alford’s  critical  survey  is  somewhat  imperfect,  and  her  esti¬ 
mate  of  Jane  Taylor’s  work,  though  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
iar  from  comprehensive.  She  gives  a  pretty  picture  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  family  circle  at  Lavenham  and  Ongar,  and  she  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  genial  spirit  the  “Essays  in  Rhyme ’’and  Jane  Taylor's 
one  deliberate  attempt  in  fiction,  “  Display.”  The  inimitable 
“Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds”  —  happy  the  infant  mind 
fed  from  that  delightful  fount  of  practical  wisdom  and  humour ! — 
are  barely  noticed,  and  the  title  only  partly  quoted,  apparently 
on  the  ill-founded  assumption  that  they  are  “  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference.”  It  were  far  more 
hopeful  to  look  for  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  Maria 
Edgeworth  in  modem  households  than  to  expect  to  find  in  nur¬ 
series  Jane  Taylor’s  poems  for  children.  Still  more  surprising  and 
misleading  is  Mrs.  Walford’s  judgment  on  the  “Contributions 
of  Q.Q.”  Forgetful,  apparently,  that  these  admirable  essays  were 
written  for  the  T  outlt's  Magazine ,  Mrs.  Walford  qualifies  her 
estimate — “Very  smart,  very  clever  and  funny”- — by  adding 
“The  ideas  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  and  uneducated 
persons.  ’  Still  more  uncritical  is  the  observation,  “  The  papers 
are  very  brief,  and  might  easily  have  been  expanded.”  One  of 
the  merits  of  the  Taylorian  essays  is  their  artistic  regard  of  form. 
I  heir  brightness  and  brevity  of  statement,  clearness  of  vision, 
precision  and  finish  of  language,  and  unfailing  common  sense 
are. the  express  qualities  of  the  eighteenth-century  literature  to 
which  they  belong.  The  reissue  of  work  so  eminently  practical, 
reticent,  and  wholesome — to  regard  it  only  from  the  didactic 
point  of  view — would  supply  a  capital  antidote  to  the  intolerable 
difluseness  and  weak-eyed  sentiment  of  much  current  literature 
for  the  young. 

There  seems  to  be  little  that  is  new  in  the  philanthropy  of  the 
day,  to  judge  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Ilolyoake’s  researches  into  the 
origin  of  modem  philanthropic  schemes  not  yet  perfected.  Self- 
Help  a  Hundred  1  ears  Ago  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Lord  Winchilsea’s  allotments,  Dr.  Glasse 
and  his  village  stores,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Count  Eumford, 
and  Dr.  Sliute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  his  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Industrial  schools, 
soup-kitchens,  co-operative  shops,  self-supporting  prisons,  Friendly 
Societies,  and  allotments  for  cottagers,  with  or  without  a  cow, 
were  all  warmly  advocated  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Holyoake 
lias  collected  much  interesting  material  and  given  it  readable 
form.  The  philanthropy  that  would  encourage  thrift,  not  that 
which  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Ilftiieylhunder,  is  the  subject 
of  this  historical  retrospect. 

Mrs.  Eaton’s  lively  and  graphic  narrative,  Waterloo  Days 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons),  originally  published  in  1817  as  The  Days  of 
Hattie,  thoroughly  deserves  a  place  in  the  excellent  and  cheap 
re-issue,  of  “  Bohn’s  Select  Library."  The  author’s  account  of 
the  panic  and  suspense  in  Brussels  from  the  first  note  of  alarm 
to  the  final  assurance  of  victory  is  extremely  vivid,  while  her 
description  of  the  battle-field,  visited  one  month  after  the 
event,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  non-professional 
records  of  the  kind.  Of  course  there  are  inaccuracies,  here  and 
there,  but  the  more  important  of  these  are  corrected  by  Mr. 
George  Hooper’s  Waterloo  and  noted  in  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  amusing  Departmental  Ditties  ( Thacker 
&  Co.),  ot  which  we  have  the  third  edition,  show  a  remarkable 
command  of  metrical  skill,  besides  the  point  and  facility  proper 
to  vers  de  societe.  The  poet’s  satire  is  sometimes  a  little  grim 
for .  the  elegant  medium  employed,  though  the  conjunction  is 
decidedly  quaint.  There  is  much  in  the  volume — and  some  new 
pieces,  it  may  be  noted — that  we  should  like  to  quote,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  whole  poem  could,  with  justice,  be  given. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Photography, 
by  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.S.,  F.C.S.  (Iliffe  &  Co.),  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  deserving  of  the  support  of  what  the  author  calls  “  the 
photographic  public.”  As  that  public  is  very  considerable  and 
still  increasing,  there  must  be  a  real  demand  for  a  sound  and 
handy  treatise  like  the  volume  before  us. 

Certain  aspects  of  public-school  life  are  depicted  in  a  somewhat 
satirical  humour,  which  is  a  little  forced  at  times,  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  Sketches  from  Marlborough  (Marlborough: 
Perkins).  Cricket,  racquets,  toboganning,  and  other  sports  and 
entertainments — “  penny  reading  ”  among  them — are  discussed 
and  described  in  a  diverting  manner. 

M  e  have  received  new  editions  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Essays 
on  Various  Subjects  (Thomas  Baker),  being  a  selection  from  the 
original  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Murphy ;  Altiora  Peto,  by  Laurence  Oliphant  (Blackwood  & 
Sons) ;  Bacon,  by  Dean  Church  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  and  London 
H  ater  Supply,  by  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Philip  A.  Scratchloy,  M.A.  (Clowes  &  Sons). 

M  e  have  also  received  The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent , 
by  Conrad  E.  Bailer  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son) ;  a  new  edition 
ot  the  Catalogue  of  Lewis's  Medical  and  Scientific  Library  (II.  Iv. 
Lewis);  Cassell's  Miniature  Cyclopaedia,  compiled  by  W.  L. 


Clowes  (Cassell) ;  In  Pawn,  by  Annie  M.  Young  (Weslevan 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union) ;  and  The  Dominion  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  translated  from  the  Russian  of  Count  L.  A.  Tolstoi 
(Vizetelly  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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DRIVEN  TO  BAY. 

HE  extremely  interesting  news  that  Mr.  Parnell  has 
at  last  been  goaded  by  the  passing  of  the  Charges  and 
Allegations  Bill  into  taking  the  preliminary  steps  to  bring 
his  difference  with  the  Times  before  an  ordinary  tribunal  of 
law  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  antiquated  the  interest  of 
the  earlier  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  regard, 
we  confess,  the  two  things  with  very  different  feelings, 
though  both  of  them  are  in  their  result  satisfactory  enough. 
It  may  be  questionable  whether  the  Bill  should  have  been 
introduced  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  himself  has  supplied  the  best 
justification  of  that.  Before  a  step  further  has  been  taken, 
before  the  J udges,  who  have  been  so  shamefully  maligned 
by  Parnellites,  have  entered  on  their  functions,  Mr.  Parnell 
has  thought  it  wise  to  bolt  from  the  earth  from  which  this 
very  Bill  was  designed  to  start  him,  and  to  give  at  least  the 
promise  of  a  run  in  the  open.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill 
itself,  after  having  been  opposed  in  both  Houses  with  a 
shameless  pertinacity  never  exemplified  since  the  worst 
days  of  English  history,  has  become  law.  But  the  spectacle 
of  the  degradation  of,  happily,  a  very  small  part  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  pleasing,  and  Lord  Herschell  in  the  “  cha- 
“  racter  of  Wharton  ”  is  a  sight  not  to  rejoice  even  the 
most  highflying  Tory.  It  has  been  the  boast,  and  the  just 
boast,  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  has  constantly  and  with 
almost  complete  indifference  to  party  manifested  the  cooler 
judgment,  the  more  heated  the  Commons  have  become.  It 
has  in  this  instance,  as  far  as  its  minority  is  concerned, 
though  fortunately  not  as  far  as  its  majority,  forgotten  this 
proud  claim. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  have  the  assent  even  of  reason¬ 
able  Gladstonians,  say  of  such  men  as  Lord  Rosebery 
(who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did  not  speak  in  this  debate), 
if  we  say  that  the  speech  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  opened 
the  matter  requires  little  or  no  comment.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  strictly  recapitulatory  in  tone,  and  though 
Lord  Herschell  felt  it  necessary  to  “  protest  and  repu- 
“  diate,”  we  are  ourselves  quite  unable  to  discern  the  point 
of  his  protest  and  the  matter  of  his  repudiation.  If  the 
u  colleagues  ”  whom  Lord  Herschell  took  under  his  wing 
were  found  fault  with,  it  was  only  for  flinging  mud  on  the 
J  udges ;  and  how  Lord  Herschell,  who  has  been  Lord 
Chancellor,  can  approve  that  proceeding  we  profess  our¬ 
selves  entirely  unable  to  understand.  We  make  bold, 
indeed,  to  say  that  he  does  not  approve  it,  and  that 
his  semblance  of  doing  so  was  only  the  last  despairing 
feint  of  an  advocate  who  has,  and  knows  lie  has,  no 
case;  but  we  are  quite  ready  to  meet  Lord  Herschell 
full  in  front  on  the  main  gist  and  purport  of  his  remark¬ 
able  address.  It  absorbed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
interest  of  the  night.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  English 
and  Irish  Lord  Chancellors  made  good  reply  to  him  as 
far  as  mere  debating  goes;  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord 
Granville  in  what  they  said  proved  conclusively  that  they 
had  nothing  to  say ;  Lord  Derby  put  very  well  the  position 
in  the  matter  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  who  is  also  a  man 
of  exceptional  common  sense.  But  the  speech  of  Lord 
Herschell  was  the  speech  of  the  evening,  and  all  turned 
upon  it.  This  is  the  best,  the  last,  the  whole,  that  can  be 
said  from  the  Opposition  point  of  view  by  a  speaker  of 
eloquence,  a  debater  of  merit,  a  man  who  has  enjoyed,  and 
on  the  whole  justly  enjoyed,  the  repute  of  being  at  once  one 
ot  the  ablest  and  quite  the  most  fair-minded  man  of  his 
party.  That  party  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  Lord 
Granville’s  little  jokes,  that  Lord  Spencer’s  mild  despair, 
were  hopelessly  out  of  the  question.  When  Lord  Herschell 
was  put  up  it  was  in  effect  sending  in  the  Old  Guard  at 
once,  and  confessing  that  no  less,  and  no  more,  could  be 
done. 


And  what  did  Lord  Herschell  do?  He  began,  as  we 
have  said,  with  the  orthodox  salvo  of  artillery,  the  regula¬ 
tion  protest  and  appeal.  He  went  on  to  state  the  case 
fairly  enough  as  one  of  “  serious  charges  made  against  men 
“  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  political  life.”  And 
then,  without  a  break,  with  the  desperate  hurry  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  must  take  the  .plunge  and  get  it  over,  he 
proceeded  to  contend  that  because  it  was  such  a  case  it 
ought  to  be  committed  to  a  delegation  from  an  assembly 
which  is  nothing  if  not  political,  and  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  body  of  trained  judges  who  are  nothing  if  not 
non-political.  To  this  desperate  contention,  this  practical 
contradiction  in  terms,  Lord  Herschell  got  before  he  had 
been  speaking  ten  minutes,  and  he  never  got  further  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  speech,  argumentatively  speak¬ 
ing.  In  some  ways,  no  doubt,  he  got  much  further.  He 
protested  against  the  novel  doctrine  “  that  any  man  who 
“  is  made  the  object  of  grave  accusations  by  an  anonymous 
“  writer  in  the  press  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  unless  he 
“  brings  an  action  to  establish  his  innocence.”  This  doc¬ 
trine  is,  indeed,  so  novel  that  we  have  never  yet  met 
with  it.  What  has  been  relied  upon  by  Lord  Herschell’s 
opponents  is  the  much  less  novel  and  much  more  reasonable 
doctrine  that  certain  charges  brought  against  a  public  man 
by  accusers  of  a  certain  repute,  and  backed  by  a  certain 
strength,  or  primd  facie  appearance  of  strength,  of  evidence, 
will  be  popularly  taken  as  being  admitted,  unless  the  object 
of  them  resorts  to  the  law  courts  to  vindicate  his  aspersed 
character  and  to  punish  his  slanderers.  Again,  as  to  Lord 
Herschell’s  view  of  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  before  the 
Commission,  it  is  really  impossible  to  discover  what  he 
would  be  at.  He  began  by  denying  the  analogy  between 
the  Special  Commission  established  by  the  Bill  and  the 
Commission  presided  over  by  himself  which  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  This  latter  inquiry,  he  contended,  differed  from 
the  former  in  that  it  “  dealt  with  the  working  of  a  public 
'•  body,  and  not  with  charges  against  individuals.”  But 
almost  in  the  same  breath  he  makes  it  a  complaint  against 
the  Special  Commission  Bill  that  it  institutes  an  inquiry 
into  “  the  working  of  a  public  body  ” — to  wit,  the  National 
League — instead  of  confining  itself  strictly  “to  charges 
“  against  individuals.”  Still  Lord  Herschell  is  not 
happy.  What  would  he  have  ?  His  criticisms  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Commission  were,  on  the  whole,  marked 
by  such  excellent  taste  and  temper,  and  were  made  with 
such  evident  reluctance,  that  we  are  sure  their  author 
would  be  relieved  if  we  could  satisfy  him  that  they 
were  absolutely  without  weight.  They  are  criticisms  on 
the  constitution  not  so  much  of  the  Commission  as  of 
human  nature  itself.  The  non-political  Court  which  Lord 
Herschell  appears  to  desiderate — that  is  to  say,  the 
tribunal  consisting  of  persons  who  have  no  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  greatest  political  issue  of  the  day — is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  certainly  not  in  any 
jury-box  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Judges  are 
politicians  in  the  sense  in  which  jurymen — in  common  with 
intelligent  and  active-minded  citizens  everywhere — are  poli¬ 
ticians  ;  but  the  judges  who  have  been  appointed  Com¬ 
missioners  are  so  in  no  other  sense ;  and  this  is  enough 
for  any  reasonable  man.  Lord  Herschell  admits  that  they 
will  try  the  case  fairly,  but  fears  that  the  public  will  not 
recognize  their  fairness.  We  do  not  share  his  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and,  if  we  did,  we  should  have  to  say  of  it  that  it 
was  one  which  the  Special  Commission  did  not  create  and 
will  not  increase.  But  Lord  Herschell  also  went  out 
of  his  way  to  rake  up  the  attacks  made  by  a  gutter 
journal  on  the  purely  private  and  in  no  sense  political 
actions  of  a  member  ot  Parliament.  In  the  wildness  of 
his  struggles  he  committed  himself  to  the  statement  that. 
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as  a  jury  was  not  impartial,  ergo  it  was  wrong  to  entrust 
the  case  to  judges.  As  Lord  Ashbourne  pointed  out,  he 
slipped  into  the  preposterous  and  in  his  case  utterly  self¬ 
destructive  assertion,  not  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  be  im¬ 
partial,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  partial ;  that  somebody 
notorious  for  political  views  in  sympathy  with  those  of  Mr, 
Parnell  ought  to  be  on  it.  He  revived  the  idle  “  and 
“  others  ”  quibble ;  he  rode  off  upon  “  technicalities  ”  and 
expense ;  and  although,  being  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  he 
took  care  expressly  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  foul  and 
reckless  abuse  which  has  been  poured  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  for  performing  a  professional  duty  to  his  clients, 
he,  himself  an  experienced  Law  Officer,  condescended  to 
echo  the  paltry  and  (until  the  Law  Officers  are  forbidden 
private  practice  altogether)  absurd  suggestion  that  the 
Attorney-General  may  not  assist  the  Government  with 
his  counsel  because  Sir  Richard  Webster  took  a  retainer 
from  the  Times.  In  this  summary  we  believe  that  we  have 
touched  on  every  important  point  that  Lord  Hersciiell 
raised,  and  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  that  so  much 
as  one  point  was  important.  But,  indeed,  his  party  avowed 
this  by  their  conduct.  They  did  not,  it  seems,  “  walk  out 
“  of  the  House,”  but  they  did  not  dare  divide.  That  is  to 
say,  they  did  not  dare  record  their  votes  against  what  their 
spokesmen  described  as  the  decreeing  of  injustice  by  a  law. 

And  then,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  be¬ 
came  inevitable,  we  have  this  curious  action  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  against  the  Edinburgh  newsvendors.  What  ex¬ 
actly  it  may  portend  we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  But  it  has, 
since  the  discussion  on  the  subject  began,  been  more  than 
once  suggested  that  Scotland  is  a  kind  of  neutral  land  in 
this  Parnellite  question,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
Mr.  Parnell  may  have  been  advised,  since  he  must,  will 
he  nill  he,  try  the  fortune  of  an  inquiry,  to  try  it  in  this  form 
also.  Perhaps  he  may  think  the  peculiarities  of  Scotch 
law  more  favourable  to  him  than  those  of  English.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  hope  that  the  two  inquiries  may  hamper  each 
other.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  the  step  not 
having  been  taken  till  judicial  investigation  of  some  sort 
was  inevitable,  and  having  been  taken  then,  can  scarcely 
escape  or  puzzle  the  intelligence  of  the  most  moderately 
intelligent  observer.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  that,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  by  Harcourtisms  or  Harringtonisms, 
inquiry  of  any  kind  might  be  staved  off,  Mr.  Parnell  took 
no  steps  at  all ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  possible  he 
has  taken  such  steps.  It  can,  he  may  think,  do  him  no 
further  harm,  and  it  may  possibly  do  him  some  good,  late 
and  reluctant  as  his  action  has  been.  And  in  this  the 
same  thing  has  been  evident  which  has  been  evident  all 
along,  and  which  may  once  more  be  pointed  out  without 
the  slightest  impropriety  or  prejudice  to  either  inquiry. 
Mr.  Parnell  may  be  an  innocent  man,  or  he  may  be  a 
guilty  man.  We  are  not  Mr.  Whitbread  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  assume  either  fact  beforehand.  But,  whichever  he  is,  he  is 
pretty  certainly  a  man  who,  for  whatever  reason,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  that  his  innocence  or  his  guilt  shall  not  be 
demonstrated.  Otherwise  he  would  certainly  not  have 
waited  before  plunging  into  Scotch  law,  which  it  must  have 
been  as  open  to  him  to  do  eighteen  months  or  so  ago  as 
now,  until  an  independent  inquiry  of  another  kind,  before 
English  judges,  has  been  set  on  foot. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  OX  THE  SESSIOX. 

R.  GOSCHEM,  with  all  his  ability,  his  courage,  and 
his  knowledge,  cannot  perform  the  miracle  of  com¬ 
posing  an  original  account  of  the  Session  ;  but  some  parts 
of  his  powerful  speech  at  Stockton  may  have  been  novel  to 
large  sections  of  his  audience.  Only  one  London  paper 
habitually  contains  full  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Goschen  said,  those  journals  which  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  want  of  space  to  condense  their  reports  practise 
economy  of  room,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  their 
adversaries.  The  necessity  of  repeating  statements  and 
arguments  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  supporters  of 
good  government  are  more  in  wrant  of  wholesome  excite¬ 
ment  than  of  political  information.  They  will  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  sound  opinions  by  seeing  and  hearing 
one  of  the  most  considerable  statesmen  of  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Goschen  occupies  a  unique  position  as  the  only  Liberal- 
Unionist  who  lias  up  to  the  present  time  taken  office  under 
Lord  Salisbury.  His  conduct  has  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  great  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  common 
cause ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  his  present 


opponents  have  seldom  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  incon¬ 
sistency  or  of  indifference  to  party  obligations.  He  took 
office  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  his  predecessor  at  the 
Exchequer  ran,  or  neglected,  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the 
Government  of  which  he  was,  after  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
most  important  member.  The  undoubted  disadvantage  of 
losing  the  most  popular  orator  of  the  party  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  substitution  of  a  scientific  financier 
for  a  clever  and  ambitious  amateur.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  who  would  have  been  capable  of  effecting  the  com¬ 
plicated  operation  of  reducing  the  interest  on  the  National’ 
Debt.  The  arrangements  were  so  skilfully  made  that,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  willingly  admitted  in  his  speech  at  Stockton, 
no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  measure  during  its  passage- 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  fundholders  who  were  unavoidably  deprived  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  income  can  scarcely  have  felt  warm  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  their  misfortune  ;  but  no  one  ventured  te 
question  the  justice  of  the  reduction,  or  to  dispute  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  a  competent  financier  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of 
an  unnecessary  charge.  Mr.  Goschen  called  attention  to 
the  indirect  results  of  a  reduction  of  interest  on  the  Debt. 
Much  capital  is  thrown  into  the  market.  There  are  large 
funds  to  be  invested  in  mortgages,  and  generally  cheap- 
money  tends  to  develop  industry  and  so  to  increase  the- 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  most  practical  inference 
which  can  be  deduced  from  Mr.  Gosciien’s  financial  success 
is  that  Ministers  should  be  estimated,  not  only  according  to 
their  political  professions,  but  with  reference  to  their  capa¬ 
bility  of  serving  the  State.  Mr.  Goschen  might  also  have 
taken  credit  for  his  Budget,  though  it  contained  some 
doubtful  provisions ;  but  he  is  an  experienced  speaker  as. 
well  as  a  master  of  fiscal  science,  and  he  probably  judged 
that  the  record  of  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new  taxes, 
would  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  The  contributors  to  the  Income-tax  who  formerly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  generosity  or  timidity  of  Chancellors  of  the- 
Exchequer  have  now  become  an  almost  helpless  minority. 
Those  among  them  who  were  present  at  the  Stockton 
meeting  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  Goschen  had  the 
courage  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  tax  in  spite  of  the 
objections  which  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  payers  of 
indirect  taxes.  For  the  immediate  purpose  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  it  was  more  material  to  prove  that  the  Government 
had  carried  important  measures  than  to  defend  their  legis¬ 
lation  against  adverse  criticism.  The  reduction  of  the 
Three  per  Cents  was  undoubtedly  a  great  operation,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  undoubtedly  prudent.  After  the  previous 
Session,  as  Mr.  Goschen  reminded  the  Stockton  meeting, 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  virtually 
acknowledged  the  mistake  which  they  had  made  in  their 
factious  obstruction  of  public  business.  They  attempted  in 
the  present  year  to  retrieve  their  error  by  allowing  the 
Government  free  opportunity  of  action,  prophesying  at  the 
same  time  that  nothing  would  be  done  except  in  the  way  of 
Irish  coercion.  Mr.  Goschen — perhaps  with  some  pardon¬ 
able  hyperbole — asserted  that  the  Government  had,  in  fact, 
done  as  much  work  as  any  of  their  predecessors  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  double  the  time.  Whether  copious  legislation 
is  necessarily  desirable  in  itself  is  a  question  which  may  not 
be  decided  in  the  same  manner  by  thoughtful  observers  and 
by  public  meetings,  but  abundant  performance  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  a  charge  of  legislative  impotence. 

In  his  out-of-door  speech  in  Wynyard  Park,  and  again  at 
the  Stockton  meeting,  Mr.  Goschen  contended  vigorously 
against  the  assumption  that  the  Unionists  have  lost  ground 
since  the  general  election.  If  he  had  gone  into  the  details- 
of  successive  contests,  he  might  probably  have  shown  that 
almost  all  the  half-dozen  defeats  of  Unionist  candidates 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation.  For  instance,  the  South¬ 
ampton  election  turned  all  but  exclusively  on  the  irrelevant 
issue  of  compensation  for  public-house  licences.  That  a 
constituency  should  so  easily  be  diverted  from  attention  to 
more  important  matters  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  defects  of 
the  present  electoral  system  than  an  argument  against  the 
present  Government.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  con¬ 
stituency  has  followed  the  bad  example  of  Southampton. 
Mr.  Gosciien  showed  his  knowledge  of  human  or  political 
nature  by  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  speeches  to  the 
proof  that  Sir  William  IIarcourt  and  his  friends  are, 
notwithstanding  their  boast,  not  certainly  on  the  way  to 
a  triumph.  Electors  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and 
it  was  therefore  judicious  to  dwell  on  the  recent  election  at 
Liverpool  in  proof  that  the  majority  is  not  always  or  neces- 
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sarily  in  the  wrong.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Goschen  said,  no 
reason  why  Thanet  and  Liverpool  should  not  represent 
as  well  as  Southampton  or  Ayr  “  the  great  heart  of  the 

people.”  He  added  that  he  and  his  friends  at  the  same 
time  thought  that  they  represented  the  head  of  the  people. 
Judgment  and  knowledge  are  not  less  respectable  than  poli¬ 
tical  emotion.  The  Durham  pitmen  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  North  Yorkshire  are  perhaps  shrewd  enough 
to  appreciate  Mr.  Goschen’s  appeal  to  their  good  sense. 

Few  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  as  good  a  right  as  Mr. 
Goschen  to  congratulate  the  Government  and  its  adherents 
on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  Some  of  his 
colleagues  approved  of  the  measure  because  they  had  long 
since  been  pledged  to  some  legislation  of  the  kind,  or  because 
it  was  certain  that,  if  the  Conservatives  hung  back,  the 
Liberals  would  on  the  first  opportunity  have  promoted  some 
still  more  questionable  measure.  Mr.  Goschen,  while  he 
was  still  young  in  Parliament  and  in  office,  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  question  of  local  government.  Asa  member 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Administration  he  framed  a  Bill 
which  was  in  principle  identical  with  the  Government 
measure  of  the  present  Session.  He  has  now  a  right  to 
take  credit  for  the  redemption  of  his  own  pledges,  and  for 
the  success  of  the  Government  in  carrying  a  great  measure 
with  comparatively  little  alteration.  His  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  both 
humorous  and  true.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Ritchie’s  pre¬ 
liminary  statement,  they  warmly  applauded  the  principles 
of  the  Bill,  dwelling  especially  on  its  democratic  character, 
which,  as  they  hoped,  might  offend  the  Conservatives. 
Their  generous  enthusiasm  abated  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Government  had  not  lost  a  single  supporter  by 
their  concession  of  supposed  popular  demands.  Judicious 
Conservatives,  though  they  might  doubt  the  expediency  of 
legislating  on  the  subject,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
founding  the  new  system  on  direct  household  suffrage.  As 
their  acquiescence  in  an  unpalatable  policy  became  more 
and  more  certain,  the  candour  of  the  more  active  Liberals 
became  rapidly  less  conspicuous.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
measure  was  incomplete,  or  even  unimportant,  and  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  the  provisions  which  seemed  objection¬ 
able  to  temperance  agitators.  The  minority  which  protested 
against  the  postponement  of  the  licensing  clauses  was  well 
aware  that  success  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Coschen  abstained  from  entering  into  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation,  which,  indeed,  had  but  a  casual  connexion  with 
the  general  objects  of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  He  men¬ 
tioned,  with  a  complacency  which  may  perhaps  be  here¬ 
after  justified  by  experience,  the  exploit  of  framing  a  new 
government  for  London,  and  of  passing  it  almost  without  a 
show  of  opposition.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  also  the 
Government  has  accomplished  something  considerable. 

Mr.  Goschen,  as  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men, 
confined  himself  strictly  to  the  main  object  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  To  prove  that  the  Session  had  not  been  barren 
was  more  to  his  purpose  than  to  justify  all  the  Bills  which 
have  been  passed.  Good  measures  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  a  Minister,  but  great  measures  test  his  energy  and  his 
Parliamentary  influence.  An  engine  which  can  draw  a 
heavy  load  of  coal  up  a  steep  incline  performs  a  difficult 
duty,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  coal  is 
wanted  in  the  market,  or  whether  the  rate  compensates  the 
canning  Company  for  the  work.  The  Railway  Rates  Bill 
is  a  measure  of  great  importance,  both  in  itself  and  as  a 
precedent,  though  its  principle  seems  to  many  objection¬ 
able.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  examination  of  the  legislative 
achievements  of  the  Session,  only  remarked  of  the  Traffic 
Act  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  farmers. 
The  landlords  have  been  still  more  active  in  its  support, 
and  they  will  probably  hereafter  reap,  in  unexpected  ways, 
the  reward  of  their  exertions.  It  was  a  more  arduous  task 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  the  Judicial  Commission.  No  apologist  has  devised  an 
intelligent  explanation  of  the  motive  of  the  Government  for 
relieving  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  refusal  to  submit  their  case  to  a  jury. 
Mr.  Goschen  judiciously  declined  the  task  of  justifying  the 
policy  of  a  gratuitous  concession.  In  discussing  the  details 
of  the  Parliamentary  contest,  it  was  easy  to  show  that  the 
Government  had  been  in  the  right,  and  that  it  had  been 
successful.  In  this  difficult  matter,  as  in  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  public  policy,  the  Unionist  alliance  has  been 
strengthened  during  the  Session ;  and  both  sections  of  the 
majoi'ity  have  acted  in  perfect  harmony.  Mr,  Chamberlain 
has  spoken  not  less  cordially  than  Mr.  Goschen  of  the 


great  services  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  rendered,  not  to  his 
party,  but  to  his  country.  In  common  with  all  those  who 
have  access  to  authentic  information,  Mr.  Goschen  bears 
testimony  to  the  social  and  economic  improvement  which 
firm  government  has  produced  in  Ireland.  The  population 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  recovered  its  freedom,  and  not  a 
single  instance  of  an  unjust  sentence  has  been  established 
by  evidence. 


TIIE  CLOSE  OF  TIIE  MANOEUVRES. 

Tip IIE  naval  manoeuvres  are  practically  at  an  end,  leaving 
-L  the  two  sides  in  unexpected  positions.  Admiral  Tryon 
is  at  Lough  Swilly  coaling,  at  a  painfully  slow  rate  out  of 
boats,  and  Admiral  Baird’s  fleet  is  in  the  Downs.  How 
they  came  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  Great  Britain — or 
rather  why  they  are  there — is  not  absolutely  clear  to  the 
landsman  mind.  Perhaps  it  will  be  all  made  obvious 
later  on,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  be  content  to  draw 
such  instruction  as  the  “  civil  population  ”  is  capable  of 
acquiring  for  itself.  One  thing  is  equally  clear  and  welcome. 
It  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  of  war  have 
been  very  well  handled.  Nerve  and  steadiness  must  have 
been  required  to  keep  up  the  cruises  outside  of  Bantry 
Bay  and  Lough  Swilly,  under  the  conditions  imposed,  with¬ 
out  collisions,  and  they  have  been  shown.  It  is  part  of  the 
naval  officer’s  good  fortune  (he  will  never  acknowledge  that 
there  is  any  such  thing ;  but  he  is  a  confirmed  grumbler) 
that  his  mimicry  of  war  can  more  easily  be  made  to  resemble 
the  real  thing  than  the  soldier’s.  Towards  the  end  the 
likeness  seems  to  have  been  found  more  close  than  was 
agreeable.  Continual  watch  in  an  intensified  form,  and 
liability  to  be  turned  out  at  all  hours  to  open  fire  on 
torpedo-boats,  might  easily  become  a  strain  after  the  first 
novelty  wore  off.  But  then  that  is  just  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  real  war,  and  the  naval  officer  and  sailor  ought  to 
be  very  pleased  to  have  the  practice  in  time. 

What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  it  all  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  British  navy  for  its  work  is  another  and 
more  obscure  matter.  It  will  be  necessary  before  answering 
to  settle  several  things.  First  of  all,  it  will  be  well  to 
learn  what  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  reports  of 
failures  in  machinery  or  defects  of  construction  in  ships 
and  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty.  At 
present  ve  have  what  may  be  only  a  newspaper  version  of 
the  stock  grumbling  of  messrooms.  The  course  the  operations 
have  taken  does  not  at  first  look  like  any  conceivable  cam¬ 
paign.  When  Admiral  Baird  found  that  a  part  of  Admiral 
Try  on’s  squadron  had  slipped  through  his  fingers,  he  raised 
the  blockade  and  proceeded  to  join  Admiral  Rowley  on  the 
North  of  Ireland.  Then  both  together  came  south  into  the 
Channel,  without  learning  what  Admiral  Tryon  had  done. 
By  this  course  the  defending  fleet  left  the  whole  West  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  means  all  the  trade  route  to 
America,  unprotected.  We  shall  not  say  that  Admiral 
Baird  judged  wrongly.  Admiral  Hornby  has  rebuked  the 
outrecuidance  of  landsmen  who  seemed  to  think  so  in  the 
St.  James's  Gazette,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  It  may  be 
that  the  English  Admiral  judged  correctly,  though  the  luck 
was  against  him.  Sir  Geoffrey  even  quoted  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Nelson’s  first  barren  cruise  to  Alexandria  as 
a  parallel  instance.  He  uses  a  great  name,  but  still  we 
think  there  is  something  to  be  said.  Nelson  had  no  port 
of  Liverpool  to  cover.  He  had  the  whole  Mediterranean  to 
roam  over,  and  no  object  but  the  French  fleet  to  aim  at. 
Moreover,  we  beg  to  point  out  that,  with  Commodore 
Markiiam’s  light  squadron  at  his  disposal,  Admiral  Baird 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  that  want  of 
frigates  to  which  Nelson  attributed  his  very  narrow 
failure  to  catch  Boney  on  a  wind.  It  seems  to  us  hardly 
likely  that,  unless  it  had  been  all  a  makebelieve,  Admiral 
Tryon’s  or  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  squadrons  would  have  been 
allowed  to  detach  cruisers  all  along  the  coast  unpursued. 
However,  we  hasten  to  assure  all  naval  officers — a  pugnacious 
race  and  a  prompt — that  we  are  only  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Besides,  it  does  seem  well  to  find  out  before  Admiral 
Baird  is  decided  to  have  done  wrong  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  so  near  our  own  coast  as  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough 
Swilly.  If  not,  then  these  manoeuvres  must  stand  for  an 
imitation  of  what  might  happen,  say,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  that  case  a  British  admiral  might  leave  a  great  deal 
uncovered  for  the  sake  of  what  was  essential.  Again,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  fixed 
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thing  that  the  blockading  squadron  will  be  the  only 
squadron  we  have  at  sea.  Is  there  not  to  be  a  reserve 
force  in  the  Channel  1  If  there  is  not,  then  no  doubt  a 
British  admiral  who  found  that  the  enemy  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  had  escaped  him  might  feel  bound  to  leave  everything 
else  and  come  back  to  cover  London.  But  we,  for  our 
part,  doubt  very  much  whether  Earl  St.  Vincent’s  policy, 
so-called,  would  ever  be  adopted  unless  the  country  was 
able  to  provide  both  a  blockading  and  a  reserve  force. 
Here,  however,  we  come  to  the  question  of  questions,  which 
is  precisely  whether  the  British  fleet  is  strong  enough  to 
overtake  the  work  it  would  have  to  do.  On  this  point 
much  will  doubtless  be  heard  for  weeks  to  come,  and  there 
will  be  occasion  to  retai  n  to  it.  The  manoeuvres  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  said  to  have  proved  this  much — that,  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  us  and  our  enemy  is  to  be  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  Admiral  Baird  and  Admiral  Tryon,  if  our 
relative  positions  are  to  be  as  the  positions  of  the  blockading 
fleets  and  the  squadrons  in  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly, 
then  it  will  assuredly  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep  the 
enemy  shut  up  and  off  the  great  trade  routes.  But  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case?  It  appears  at  least  a  defensible 
proposition  that,  as  far  as  position  is  concerned,  the 
hostile  fleets  were  unduly  favoured,  and  that,  altogether, 
the  theatre  of  the  operations  was  made  too  large. 


II  YPN  OSOPII Y. 

THE  term  hypnosophy  is  new,  perhaps,  but  it  looks 
rather  neat  and  convenient.  Hypnosophy  stands  to 
scientific  discussion  of  the  facts  about  sleep  as  theosophy 
stands  to  religion.  This  definition  may  not  make  hypnosophy 
seem  a  very  exalted  science ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  lore  which 
occupies  many  correspondents  of  the  Spectator  and  a  writer 
in  the  Lancet.  The  Lancet's  man  regards  with  a  sardonic  ; 
smile  the  gambols  of  the  amateurs  in  the  Spectator.  Their  • 
object  is  to  teach  mankind  how  to  sleep,  to  do  what  Qat  did 
in  the  Melanesian  story  when  he  purchased  Sleep  from 
Night,  and  brought  it  home  in  a  box.  As  for  procuring  actual 
material  sleep  in  a  portable  and  purchasable  form,  the 
weekly  hypnosopliists  do  not  attempt  it.  They  are  wise 
enough  not  to  recommend  chloral.  That  way  lies  madness 
or  worse.  But  every  hypnosophist,  disdaining  drugs,  has 
his  own  little  private  dodge  for  smuggling  himself  over 
the  frontier  of  the  land  of  Nod.  One  correspondent 
recommends  holding  the  breath,  like  a  diver ;  but  the 
Lancet  remarks  that  this  plan  may  spell  asphyxia.  He 
who  tries  it  too  conscientiously  may  reach  the  country  of 
shadows  by  the  old  Homeric  route,  which  passed  by  the 
region  of  dreams.  Some  whisky  and  water  and  a  pipe  is 
the  nostrum  of  another  hypnosophist  (not  “  E.  P.  0.  ”), 
and  to  this  plan,  as  to  a  tempered  and  elegant  asphyxia, 
there  is  but  one  serious  objection.  Going  to  sleep  is  one 
thing,  and  “  making  a  night  of  it  ”  is  another.  The  whisky 
and  pipe  might  be  prolonged  into  the  latter  instead  of  the 
former  kind  of  enjoyment.  However,  it  is  better  to  make  a 
night  of  it  than  to  make  one  night  of  it — the  night  which, 
as  the  epitaph  on  Lais  observes,  no  lamp  can  lighten.  That 
might  be  the  end  of  holding  one’s  breath  too  sedulously. 
As  for  “  F.  P.  C.,”  her  scheme  is  to  employ  the  lobe  of  her 
brain  that  is  not  thoughtful  in  continuing  her  last  dream, 
so  we  may  wish  her  dreams  that  are  happy  and  come 
through  the  gate  of  horn. 

So  many  hypnosophists,  so  many  opinions.  Why  should 
not  every  man  be  his  own  hypnosophist  1  What  lulls  one 
may  irritate  another.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  sleep 
follows  on  a  certain  dull,  regular,  unexciting  activity  of  the 
brain.  To  think  of  playing  though  a  rubber  of  whist  might 
excite  one  wooer  of  sleep,  and  might  send  another  to  a 
course  of  single  dummy  in  the  region  of  dreams.  One 
wakeful  spirit  finds  repose  in  deliberately  playing  a  fancied 
round  of  golf  on  the  St.  Andrews  Links.  He  hits  off, 
crosses  the  road  triumphantly  (while  his  opponent  “  heels  ” 
and  lands  in  the  sea),  is  up  to  the  Burn  in  two,  lies  dead  in 
three,  holes  out  in  four,  and  starts  on  a  career  of  visionary 
success  that  would  startle  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson.  By 
the  time  a  man  has  got  as  far  as  the  Heathery  Hole  in  this 
exercise  he  has,  of  course,  passed  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  he 
should  be  wantoning  in  the  ideal  links  of  Slumber-town. 
This  is  as  good  a  piece  of  modified  or  applied  hypnosophy  as 
another ;  but  who  would  preach  it  for  a  truth  to  those 
that  eddy  round  and  round,  like  “  F.  P.  0.,”  for  example, 
who  is  no  golfer  1  To  think  of  a  few  “  phrases  ”  at 


fencing  is  also  serviceable,  or  to  try  to  discover  the  exact 
place  where,  in  the  advance  of  ideas,  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
draw  the  line.  These  be  drowsy  enterprises,  and  so  is  the 
recitation  of  William  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  to  Sleep,  or 
any  other  piece  of  poesy.  It  is  a  pity  that  Maecenas  did 
not  leave  his  memoirs,  for  he  was  a  hypnosophist,  who 
disregarded  expense,  and  “  laid  on  ”  bands  of  distant  music 
(like  the  Waits),  murmuring  waterfalls,  sighing  poplars, 
and  many  other  poetic  devices.  Why  was  Maecenas  so 
sleepless!  Why  is  anybody,  who  is  neither  ill,  in  pain, 
anxious,  nor  consciously  overworked  1  Who  can  reply  1 
Light  and  air  seem  the  best  things  during  the  day  for  the 
wakeful  body — light,  and  air,  and  very  gentle  exercise ;  it 
is  certainly  impossible  to  improve  one’s  relations  with  sleep 
by  overtasking  the  body.  From  sleeplessness,  as  from 
undesirable  love  affairs,  flight  is  the  wisest  policy,  where 
flight  is  practicable ;  and  the  god  of  all  others  the  dearest 
to  the  Muses  may  be  won  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea. 
The  wisest  hypnosophist  is  he  who  tries  to  think  least 
about  it ;  for  anxiety  murders  sleep,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  him  who  is  always  full  of  anxiety  about  sleeping. 


EASTERN  RAILWAY'S. 

THE  completion  of  the  railway  service  which  unites  at 
last  Constantinople  to  the  rest  of  the  system  of  Euro¬ 
pean  land  travel  is  an  incident  of  some  interest  in  itself,  and 
it  has  not  unnaturally  awakened  interest  in  other  and  similar 
undertakings.  “  Central  Asian  excursions  ”  are  talked  of — 
though  how  these  may  suit  with  the  peculiar  system  upon 
which  Russia  manages  the  Transcaspian  line  is  not  exactly 
explained.  And  a  German  newspaper  has  taken  up  the 
subject  of  the  railways  now  building  in  Northern  Persia  in 
connexion,  naturally  enough,  with  the  political  relations 
of  the  Shah  and  Russia.  Nor  are  these  things  to  be  set 
aside  wholly  on  the  plea  (correct,  no  doubt,  in  matter  of 
fact)  that  the  idle  season  and  the  season  of  canards  and  the 
season  of  quest  for  subjects  on  the  part  of  newspapers  has 
begun.  Though  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  indeed  easy,  to 
exaggerate  it,  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  these  rail¬ 
way  extensions  and  the  course  of  politics.  The  new  link 
between  Europe  and  that  Asia  in  Europe  which  occupies 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  no  doubt  as  yet  not  in  any  great 
state  of  perfection.  The  service  from  Vienna  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  still  takes  forty-eight  hours  to  perform;  the 
guaranteed  speed  is  little  over  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  the 
construction  in  places  is  very  considerably  behind  that  of 
our  North- Westerns  and  Great  Westerns;  the  different 
Powers  through  whose  territories  the  line  passes  appear 
to  be  in  two  minds  whether  to  facilitate  or  to  obstruct 
the  communication  ;  there  is  talk  of  brigands ;  there  is 
not  any  very  immediate  pi-ospect  of  extraordinary  dividends. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  the  completion  of  the  line  which  binds 
together  the  historic  cities  of  Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  Belgrade, 
Sofia,  and  Constantinople  is  something  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  train  de  plaisir,  flags,  and  a  luncheon. 

There  is  probably  truth  in  the  rumours  which  ascribe  an 
agreement,  or  at  least  a  resemblance,  in  ill-temper  towards 
the  new  line  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia.  The  Turks, 
more  especially  since  they  have  given  up  all  hope  of  once 
more  playing  towards  the  Christian  Powers  the  part  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  famous  title  of  Grand  Seignior,  have  been 
mainly,  and  by  no  means  strangely,  bent  on  keeping  the 
said  Christian  Powers  as  much  at  arm’s-length  as  possible. 
The  new  railway — which  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  yet  still 
further  systematized  by  junctions  with  the  Salonika-Uscup 
and  the  Greek  lines — is  a  deathblow  to  all  hopes  of  keeping 
any  part  of  European  Turkey  as  a  thing  apart  and  sacred. 
For  a  time,  no  doubt,  brigands  may,  as  they  do  even  in 
Spain,  play  occasional  pranks ;  the  returns  of  passengers 
may  be  such  as  would  make  an  English  manager  smile 
with  pity,  and  the  transport  of  goods  may  be  even  less ; 
but  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  line  will  be  to  increase 
itself  and  all  these  things  with  it,  and  to  let  in  more  and 
more  Christian,  or  at  least  Western,  influence  upon  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  upon  Turkey  generally.  And  this,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  is  hardly  more  to  the 
taste  of  Russia  than  to  the  taste  of  Turkey.  A  railway  to 
Constantinople  might  suit  Russia  very  well,  but  then  it 
must  be  her  railway.  Now  the  present  is  not  her  railway 
at  all.  It  takes  the  natural,  not  the  non-natural,  route  to 
the  Golden  Horn ;  it  starts  and  long  runs  in  Austrian 
territory,  it  traverses  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  where  they  are- 
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remote  from  Russian  territory  and  Russian  influences.  It 
may  even  (for  mechanical  devices,  like  railways,  have  been 
known  to  do  such  things)  suggest  to  the  casual  traveller  as 
he  passes  along  it  what  a  ridiculous  tiling  it  is  that  Russia, 
a  country  “  leagues  beyond  man’s  thought,”  should  pretend 
to  meddle  with  regions  connecting  themselves  easily  and 
naturally  in  this  fashion  with  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 
It  will  sooner  or  later  assist  and  bring  about  that  natural 
draining  and  deflection  of  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Salonica  which  Russia  fears 
more  than  anything  else.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  allusions 
were  made,  and  very  plausibly  made,  by  a  Bulgarian  Minister 
to  the  fact  that  no  sooner  was  Russian  influence  withdrawn 
from  the  Principality  than  the  missing  link  which  has  been 
so  long  wanting  while  Russia  ruled  the  roast  was  supplied. 

For  the  time  being,  no  doubt,  the  direct  effect  of  the  new 
line  on  English  interests  will  be  small,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  supineness  which  has  of  late  years  lost  so 
many  opportunities  of  improving  and  availing  ourselves  of 
new  trade  routes  will  in  this  case  be  shaken  off.  As  far  as 
politics  are  concerned,  it  is  indirectly,  and  to  the  spread  of 
Austrian  and  the  restriction  of  Russian  influence  by  its 
means,  that  England  will  be  most  indebted.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  this  line  gives  an  additional  reason,  small 
perhaps  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  for  steadily  with¬ 
standing  the  obtrusion  of  a  mere  Russian  deputy  into  the 
Bulgarian  princedom.  But  the  interests  of  England  in  this 
quarter  have  notably  lessened  of  late  years,  though  they 
are  still  great.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  railway  projects 
in  the  other  great  Mohammedan  Empire,  to  which  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  drawn  attention.  With  a  haste 
rather  usual  in  Continental  organs  of  opinion,  a  good 
deal  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  completion  of 
the  little  line  on  the  Caspian  shore  than  it  will  quite 
bear.  If  it  is  a  “  step  in  the  absorption  of  Persia  by 
“  Russia,”  it  is  not  a  very  long  one.  That  absorption, 
though  an  important  matter  enough,  depends  on  quite 
other  matters,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
occupation  of  even  Northern  Persia  by  the  Russians  would 
be  such  a  two  or  three  days’  promenade  as  the  writer  tries 
to  make  out.  To  mention  only  one  fact,  roads  in  the 
country  of  Cyrus  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  pro¬ 
menading,  military  or  other,  and  even  a  railway  would 
not  make  a  journey  from  the  Caspian  to  Teheran  like  a 
journey  from  Dover  to  London.  But  what  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  proceeds  to  say  about  the  continuation  of  the 
Indian  railways  on  an  independent  Trans- Asian  system 
across  Beloochistan,  Southern  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Syria,  to  the  Mediterranean  is  a  very  different  matter.  We 
have  more  than  once  ourselves  urged  the  advantages, 
political  and  military,  of  such  a  scheme,  nor  is  there  much 
doubt  that  its  commercial  advantages  would  in  proportion 
be  even  greater.  It  might  probably  in  time  be  extended 
across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  that  is  a  scheme 
of  the  not  very  immediate  future.  The  other  might  be  a 
scheme,  if  the  right  political  and  the  right  commercial 
persons  put  their  heads  together,  of  a  very  near  future 
indeed.  The  engineering  difficulties  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  route  are  but  small,  and  if  it  were  not  likely  to 
return  a  twenty  per  cent,  dividend  for  some  years  to 
come,  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  less  satisfactory  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  modern  varieties  of  the  Spanish  Jackass 
Company  and  the  Valuable-Idea-to-be-announced-the-day- 
after-Tomorrow  Company  which  absorb  millions  every 
year,  and  which  appear  to  be  at  this  present  time  in 
a  more  lively  and  a  more  absorbent  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  years  past.  But  it  is  our  business  to  con¬ 
sider  it  from  the  point  of  view  rather  of  the  Foreign  Office 
than  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  indicated  before,  we  are  disposed,  from  that  point 
of  view,  to  think  it  a  scheme  certainly  beneficial,  and  in 
some  conceivable  cases  almost  vitally  necessary,  both  to 
England  and  to  India.  By  it,  and  to  all  appearance  by  it 
only,  can  the  future  of  the  trade  both  of  England  and  of 
India  with  the  Asiatic  countries  be  protected  from  all  pro¬ 
bable  danger,  while  it  would  supply  the  strongest  possible 
guarantee  that  Russia,  even  if  she  makes  good  her  influence 
in  a  further  zone  of  Northern  Asia,  shall  not  be  able  to 
effect  that  lodgment  in  Southern  which,  considering  her 
commercial  as  well  as  her  political  policy,  would  be  a  grave 
danger  to  all  Western  nations.  No  doubt  there  are  con¬ 
flicting  interests  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  politically, 
and  no  doubt  the  public  would  rather  give  a  private  trader 
money  for  his  business  when  he  suggests  that  it  is  becoming 
really  too  profitable  for  him  than  invest  in  such  a  scheme. 


But  neither  of  these  is  a  fatal  objection  ;  and,  if  there  is 
some  Englishman  about  with  a  IIirscii-Lesseps  head  on  his 
shoulders,  he  might  turn  his  attention  to  this  new  version 
of  an  old  scheme. 


TI1E  RETIREMENT  OF  COUNT  MOLTKE. 

CTOUNT  MOLTKE’S  resignation  has  enabled  him  to 
J  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  Lord  Brougham  only  obtained 
by  accident  or  wile.  He  has  been  told  what  the  world 
thinks  of  him  at  great  length  and  in  many  languages. 
Although  the  Marshal  is  to  continue  in  active  service  in  an 
easier  position  than  the  direction  of  the  general  staff,  he 
has  held  this  important  post  so  long  and  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  identified  with  it,  that  his  retirement  has  the 
appearance  of  putting  an  end  to  his  career.  It  is  not  easy 
to  think  of  him  in  any  other  position.  And  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Count’s  work  is  done.  Although 
an  old  man,  he  is  still  younger  than  Marshal  Radetzky 
was  when  he  gained  the  battle  of  Novara.  It  is  true 
that  the  Austrian  commander  is  a  rare  instance  of  a 
general  who  won  battles  at  the  age  of  ninety.  There  is, 
happily  for  Germany,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Count 
Moltke  is  the  less  vigorous  man  of  the  two,  and  he  has 
certainly  led  much  the  less  arduous  life.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  in  these  days,  when  the  absolute  necessity  of 
youth  in  a  general  has  become  a  commonplace,  that  two  of 
the  most  successful  commanders  of  the  century  have  been 
men  who  did  their  great  work  at  an  age  when,  according 
to  popular  theory,  an  officer  is  becoming,  or  has  become,  fit) 
only  for  a  pension. 

Count  Moltke,  who  is  credited  on  good  authority  with' 
the  possession  of  a  considerable,  though  quiet,  sense  of 
humour,  may  possibly  have  enjoyed  much  of  the  comment 
made  on  his  resignation.  The  undisguised  joy  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  papers  on  learning  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  incessant  office  duty  must  have  been  particularly' 
pleasing  and  flattering.  He  knows  that  he  has  done  his 
work  as  an  organizer,  and  that  it  can  now  be  carried  on  by 
those  whom  he  trained.  Count  Moltke  is  doubtless  well 
aware  that  no  instruction  he  has  been  able  to  give  can 
confer  his  own  personal  qualities  on  another ;  but  he  must, 
like  all  rulers,  take  it  for  granted  that  his  successors  will 
show  a  reasonable  degree  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  It  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  competent  judges,  the  great  merit  of 
Count  Moltke  that  the  system  which  he  has  helped  to 
perfect  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  carried  on  efficiently 
by  men  who  would  have  been  incapable  of  creating  it. 
Napoleon’s  armies  often  became  thoroughly  bad  when  he 
himself  was  absent ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  German 
army  has  been  made  sound  throughout  by  its  admirable 
system  of  instruction.  The  French  have,  if  this  be  true, 
little  ground  to  be  jubilant  over  his  retirement,  since  the 
time  was  in  any  case  approaching  when  he  could  no  longer 
take  the  field  himself.  Until  German  officers  have  become 
incapable  of  understanding  the  sound  principles  he  taught, 
Count  Moltke  will  be  always  with  them,  since  what  he 
has  done  has  been  to  make  it  certain  that  all  ranks  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  sound  training  in  the  science  of  war,  and  to  form 
an  army  with  which  any  general  who  does  not  flagrantly 
neglect  the  rules  must  needs  be  able  to  make  a  good  fight. 
Still  less  have  the  French  reason  to  be  pleased  if  the  cold 
and  businesslike  professional  soldiership  of  Moltke  is  to  be 
replaced  by  the  kind  of  military  spirit  which  is  likely  to  be 
at  least  encouraged  by  the  Emperor’s  speech  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  The  praise  of  admirers  must  in  some  cases 
appear  to  such  a  good  critic  and  honest-minded  man  as 
Count  Moltke  little  less  misplaced  than  the  jubilation  of 
the  French.  He  is  reported  to  have  more  than  once 
checked  a  tendency  to  boast  among  younger  officers  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  they  had  not  stood  the  severest  test. 
No  man  knows  better  than  he  how  large  a  share  of  luck 
has  fallen  to  Prussia  since  i860.  In  all  the  three  wars  he 
has  conducted  he  has  had  numbers  and  opportunity  in  his 
favour.  The  invasion  of  Denmark  was  a  mere  eviction.  In 
1866  the  Austrians  allowed  him  to  run  risks  which  ought 
to  have  been  fatal,  and  their  management  was  radical!} 
bad.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  France  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  first.  On  the  Prussian  side  nothing  was 
neglected  and  no  precaution  omitted.  Overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  were  accumulated  at  the  right  places,  and  the  enemy 
was  crushed  by  sheer  superiority  of  weight.  No  doubt  the 
intelligence  and  foresight  shown  in  first  obtaining  and  then 
using  their  advantages  are  creditable  to  the  German  generals. 
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It  is  a  very  different  thing  from  mere  blundering  employ¬ 
ment  of  numbers.  Still,  it  is  also  a  very  different  thing  from 
fighting  against  an  enemy  of  equal  efficiency  and  equal  or 
superior  numbers,  and  winning  by  dint  of  genius.  If  the 
French,  without  being  better  or  even  better  led  than  they 
were,  had  been  able  to  collect  a  larger  force  on  the  frontier,  the 
invasion  would  almost  certainly  have  been  stopped,  if  not 
Tepefied.  Count  Moltke’s  warning  was  doubtless  meant  to 
remind  his  countrymen  that  they  must  not  rely  on  always 
holding  the  strongest  hand  in  the  game.  The  wars  of  1866 
and  1870  have  taught  all  Continental  Governments  the 
value  of  numbers,  and  in  future  all  States  will,  at  least,  try 
to  put  their  whole  available  force  into  the  field  at  once.  If 
they  are  fairly  successful,  the  German  army  wifi  have  to 
win  by  play,  and  not  by  number  of  trumps.  But  it  has  been 
the  object  of  Count  Moltke  from  the  first  to  teach  his 
countrymen  to  use  numbers  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
and  effect.  If  he  has  attained  it  as  completely  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  he  wifi  have  put  his  country  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  meet  future  dangers.  This  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  done.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Gustavus  or 
Friedrich  or  Wellington,  and  it  may  not  have  required 
equally  great  qualities  of  character  and  intellect ;  but  it  is 
great  in  its  kind,  and  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  man 
of  very  exceptional  ability  and  of  quite  extraordinary  fore¬ 
sight,  care,  and  industry. 


MR.  BLAINE’S  CAMPAIGN. 

THE  accident  which  delayed  Mr.  Blaine’s  arrival  in 
Hew  York  must  have  been  provoking,  but  the  managers 
were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  party  demonstration. 
A  procession,  estimated,  according  to  the  political  pre¬ 
dilections  of  the  spectators,  to  number  either  tw-enty  or 
thirty  thousand,  marched  through  the  principal  streets 
with  a  due  proportion  of  flags  and  brass  bands  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  the  Republican  cause.  For  Mr.  Blaine 
himselt  were  reserved  the  harmonious  sounds  of  steam- 
whistles  from  the  craft  wdiich  covered  the  harbour.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm,  both  personal  and  poli¬ 
tical,  which  was  expressed  on  land  and  water  was  genuine 
and  warm.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  displayed  does 
credit  to  American  good  sense.  The  peace  of  the  city 
was  not  for  a  moment  disturbed  or  threatened,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  such  oratory  as  that 
which  is  periodically  addressed  to  popular  assemblages  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  Democrats  never  thought  of  objecting 
to  a  legitimate,  if  not  a  conclusive,  proof  of  the  strength 
of  their  adversaries.  The  processionists,  though  they  were 
numerous,  formed  but  a  fraction  of  the  mass  of  voters  who 
wifi  support  General  Harrison  at  the  impending  election. 
Until  that  time  it  wifi  remain  uncertain  whether  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  wifi  carry  the  State.  The 
candidate  who  is  successful  in  Hew  York  will  only  need  a 
few  of  the  votes  which  are  still  doubtful  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  his  party.  At  the  last  Presidential  election  Mr. 
Cleveland  only  defeated  Mi'.  Blaine  in  the  State  of  Hew 
York  by  the  insignificant  majority  of  a  thousand.  The  best 
judges  of  such  matters  are  wholly  unable  at  the  present 
moment  to  judge  whether  either  party  has  in  four  years 
materially  increased  its  strength.  In  a  constituency  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  the  casual  absentees  and  the  invalids 
must  outnumber  Mr.  Cleveland’s  former  majority.  On 
the  whole,  the  chances  are  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  if  it  has  been  reinforced  by  any  considerable 
secession  from  the  Irish  part  of  the  constituency  which  has  1 
been  accustomed  to  vote  with  the  Democrats.  It  has  not 
been  stated  whether  the  Irish  Clubs  took  a  prominent  part  ' 
in  the  recent  procession,  but  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  is  said  to 
have  assisted  at  the  reception  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  most 
conspicuous  contingents  apparently  consisted  of  thorough¬ 
going  Republicans,  inasmuch  as  they  were  distinguished  by 
uniforms.  The  fidelity  of  a  political  partisan  cannot  be 
better  assured  than  by  natural  reluctance  to  change  his 
favourite  costume. 

Competent  authorities  on  American  politics  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  local  reasons  which  have  affected  or  determined 
the  choice  of  candidates  on  either  side.  Every  State 
naturally  wishes  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  share  in  the  highest 
Federal  honours;  and,  consequently,  the  leaders  of  each 
party  dispose  of  the  patronage  which  they  exercise  with 
careful  regard  to  the  price  which  may  be  paid  by  any  State 
which  has  a  claim  to  a  nomination.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 


1  valuable  commodity  to  buy  the  support  of  a  State  which 
is  already  certain  to  vote  for  the  party.  The  solid  South, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Horth  which  is  for  the  purpose 
approximately  solid,  has  little  chance  of  supplying  a  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice-President  to  the  Union.  All  the  four  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  selected  because  they  belong  to  States 
which  are  still  open  or  doubtful.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been 
Governor  of  his  own  State  of  Hew  York  ;  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Thurman,  though  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  is 
supposed  to  have  influence  in  that  State.  Mr.  Morton, 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  belongs  to 
Hew  York ;  and  his  obscurity,  as  compared  with  the  actual 
President,  is  perhaps  not  an  unmixed  disadvantage.  Only 
one  of  the  four  nominees  can  claim  a  national  reputation. 
The  others  are  negatively  strong  in  their  immunity  from 
the  prejudice  and  hostility  which,  in  the  United  States  as 
elsewhere,  attend  on  eminence.  Foreigners,  if  they  are 
judicious,  wifi  not  criticize  too  harshly  the  methods  which 
have  been  dictated  to  American  politicians  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  national  character. 
The  managers  of  a  popular  election  are  justified  in  looking 
exclusively  to  success  in  the  contest.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  the  Republicans  have  had  to  balance  the  ability  and 
the  personal  influence  of  their  chief  leader  against  the 
disapprobation  which  has  been  provoked  by  some  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  career.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  last 
election,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  preferred  as  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  administrative  purity.  Mr.  Blaine,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  manipulater 
of  questionable  political  machinery.  His  adherents  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  objection  to  his  elevation 
has  not  been  removed,  and  Mr.  Cleveland’s  reputation 
has  not  been  seriously  impaired  by  charges  of  occasional 
deference  to  the  interests  of  his  party.  Accordingly, 
after  much  hesitation,  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  either  com¬ 
pelled  or  induced  to  withdraw  his  claims ;  and  General 
Harrison’s  name  has  been  substituted  for  Mr.  Blaine’s  on 
the  ground  that  he  can  have  incurred  no  ill  will  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  had  probably  never  heard  his  name.  As  he 
represents  nothing  except  the  creed  or  the  interests  of  his 
party,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
unanimous  in  his  support.  Many  Republicans  voted  in 
1 884  not  so  much  for  Mr.  Cleveland  as  against  Mr.  Blaine. 
Ho  one  would  vote  against  General  Harrison,  except 
because  he  prefers  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  Republicans  of  Hew  York  have  contrived  with 
laudable  ingenuity  to  profit  by  Mr.  Blaine’s  popularity, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  compromised  by  his 
alleged  tolerance  of  corruption.  It  wifi  be  enough  to  vote 
for  General  Harrison  at  the  election.  In  the  meantime 
the  party  takes  measures  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  which  re¬ 
quires  some  personal  object.  Mr.  Blaine  is,  in  the  language 
of  his  admirers,  a  magnetic  leader.  His  eloquence,  his 
energy,  and  his  undoubted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
party,  supply  a  stimulus  which  would  not  be  afforded  by 
General  Harrison’s  modest  pretensions.  Mr.  Blaine  lately 
idealized  the  doctrine  of  protective  or  prohibitive  tariffs, 
not  as  a  mere  economic  contrivance,  but  as  an  article  of 
faith.  The  manufacturers  and  other  producers  who  have 
been  thinking  only  of  their  own  pockets,  learn  with  surprise 
that  they  are  disinterested  benefactors  of  their  country. 
They  consequently  rally  round  the  philanthropist  and 
patriot  who  converts  their  practice  into  a  principle.  On 
this  question  the  Republicans  have  the  great  advantage  of 
a  definite,  though  erroneous,  creed.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
not  ventured  to  pledge  himself  to  Free-trade,  though  he 
points  out  the  complications  and  inconveniences  of  levying 
a  revenue  which  is  not  required  for  the  public  service.  It 
would  in  the  present  state  of  American  opinion  have  been 
imprudent  to  go  further ;  but  there  is  no  magnetism  in  an 
ambiguous  policy.  The  monopolists  have  good  reason  for 
distrusting  Mr.  Cleveland,  although  lie  may  repeat  some 
of  the  familiar  fallacies  of  the  more  consistent  Protec¬ 
tionists.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  issue  of  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Reform  excites  as  warm  an  interest  as  at  the  last 
election.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration  has  probably 
abated  the  zeal  of  those  who  most  warmly  sympathized 
with  his  efforts  to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  reforms  of 
late  years.  Abuses  which  have  been  partially  corrected 
cease  to  provoke  popular  indignation.  The  Republicans, 
after  four  years  of  Democratic  government,  are  no  longer 
exclusively  responsible  for  any  objectionable  practices  which 
may  still  survive.  The  Republican  secession  has  weakened 
its  own  influence  by  partially  effecting  its  objects. 

The  excitement  which  found  vent  in  processions  and 
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shouts  and  steam-whistles  may  have  been  in  large  measure 
sincere.  Mr.  Blaine  may  well  have  confirmed  his  hold  on 
the  Republican  party  by  his  conduct  during  the  Chicago 
Convention  and  since  his  nomination.  He  has,  indeed,  been 
accused  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  in  the  hope  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  would  at  last  return  his  name  by  acclamation ;  but, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  know  his  motives  or  intentions, 
nothing  that  is  known  of  his  proceedings  tends  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  his  loyalty  to  the  party.  He  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  he  would  accept  a  unanimous  nomination,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  refused  such  a 
vote  of  confidence.  When  it  appeared  that  his  condition 
of  acceptance  could  not  be  satisfied,  Mr.  Blaine  per¬ 
emptorily  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  name.  Next  to 
an  actual  nomination  he  had  obtained  all  that  his  party 
could  give.  The  preference  of  an  obscure  competitor  was 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  pretensions.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  General  Harrison  was  thought 
more  competent  than  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  Union.  The  leader  who  has  been  for  electioneering 
reasons  set  aside  has  nevertheless  undertaken  to  conduct 
the  contest  or  campaign.  His  victory  will  perhaps  be  more 
effective  than  if  it  had  been  avowedly  employed  in  support 
of  his  own  claims  to  election.  Neither  in  liis  own  party  nor 
among  Mr.  Cleveland’s  supporters  will  Mr.  Blaine  en¬ 
counter  any  rival  of  equal  power.  Mr.  Cleveland  himself 
is  not  a  professed  orator,  nor  could  he  with  propriety 
canvass  the  constituency  while  he  is  still  President.  How 
far  the  result  of  the  struggle  may  depend  on  popular  oratory 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

If  the  Republican  candidate  is  elected,  the  second  place 
in  the  Government  will  certainly  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  The  Vice-President,  indeed,  nominally  holds  a 
higher  office ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  is,  next  to  the 
President,  the  chief  director  of  national  policy.  Although 
the  Ministers  are  not,  as  in  England,  practically  independent 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  a  vigorous  and  able  politician  in 
the  department  of  State  is  likely  to  control  a  nominal 
superior  who  was  himself  selected  on  the  ground  of  his 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  known  whether  General  Harrison 
has  any  opinion  on  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  entertain  friendly  feelings  to  England,  and  his 
party  now  uses  its  majority  in  the  Senate  to  counteract 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries.  For  this  reason  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  would  be  welcomed  in  England ;  but  foreigners 
are  fortunately  not  in  the  habit  of  obtruding  their  action 
or  their  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  Presidential  elections. 
If  Republican  orators  profess  hostility  to  England  during 
the  contest,  it  is  not  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
triumph,  the  future  Administration  will  give  effect  to  their 
menaces.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no  President  or  Secretary 
of  State  would  repeat  the  proposal  of  a  Republican  Senator 
to  pass  a  Bill  which  purports  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
annexation  of  Canada  by  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  except  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Presi¬ 
dential  term,  the  Republicans  have  for  many  years  had 
possession  of  the  Government.  During  that  time  differences 
between  the  two  countries  arose  from  time  to  time,  but 
every  dispute  has.  in  the  end  been  peaceably  settled.  The 
denunciations  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  which  are  constantly 
repeated  are  often  addressed  to  the  voters  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  rather  than  to  the  Senate.  The  victory  of 
the  Democrats  would  not  for  some  time  affect  the  prospects 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Convention.  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
Mr.  Bayard  would  after  the  election  as  before  it  recom¬ 
mend  to  Congress  the  sanction  of  the  arrangement;  but 
there  is  no  immediate  probability  of  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  parties  in  the  Senate.  The  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  less  directly 
concerned  with  foreign  policy. 


THE  RACE  TO  EDINBURGH. 

LORD  COCKBURN,  whose  charming  Circuit  Journeys 
have  just  been  published,  thirty-four  years  after  liis 
death,  thought  it  a  very  bad  thing  for  Scotchmen  that  they 
should  be  able  to  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a 
single  day.  He  himself  was  a  true  Scot,  and  only  wasted 
one  week  of  his  life  in  this  dull  metropolis  of  the  South. 
He  has  been  mercifully  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the 
“  competitive  blasphemy,”  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  phrase  it, 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  North-Western  Railways  to 


abridge  the  period  of  transit,  which  had  stood  for  some- 
years  at  nine  hours,  by  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  nothing  so  very  remarkable  or  in  itself  so  very 
alarming  about  the  actual  rate  of  speed  attained  in  the  course 
of  this  rather  foolish  rivalry.  A  passenger  from  London  to' 
Edinburgh  last  Monday  timed  the  spaces  between  various 
mile-posts  with  a  stop-watch,  and  found  that  the  number 
of  seconds  to  the  mile  ranged  from  sixty-three  to  fifty- 
six  and  a  half.  But  another  correspondent  of  the  Times , 
Mr.  Crake,  of  Cholsey  Vicarage,  near  Wallingford,  in  a 
very  interesting  letter,  shows  that  this  is  nothing  to  what 
the  Great  Western  could  do  forty  years  ago.  At  the  time, 
or  soon  after  the  time,  when  Turner  painted  his  famous 
picture  of  “  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,”  on  that  very  railway 
a  mile  was  not  unfrequently  run  by  the  broad  gauge 
expresses  from  Paddington  to  Didcot  in  forty-eight  seconds, 
which  is  equivalent  to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  going  at  the  pace  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  Companies  from  anticipating  the 
feats  of  the  present  month.  They  must  be  charitably 
assumed  to  have  felt  some  regard,  not  only  for  the  safety  of 
their  passengers,  but  also  for  the  general  arrangements  of 
traffic  and  the  convenience  of  local  trains.  The  horseman  in 
Selden’s  Table  Talk  who  asked  a  countryman  whether  it  was 
possible  to  reach  a  particular  town  the  same  evening, 
received  the  shrewd  answer,  “  Yes,  if  you  don’t  ride  too 
“  fast.”  The  old-fashioned  proverb  about  the  relations 
between  haste  and  speed  did  not  cease  to  be  applicable 
when  coaches  gave  way  to  locomotives.  Already  a  North- 
Western  engine  has  broken  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
journey,  and  the  East  Coast  train  has  played  a  match 
against  the  North  Sea  winds  and  not  won  it.  Even 
“  bogies  ”  and  “  Worsdell  Compounds  ”  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  caprices  of  the  weather,  and  the  chances 
of  delay.  Plain  men  who  cannot  enter  into  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  railway  engineering  are  at  least  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  that,  if  no  margin  is  left  for  untoward  possibilities, 
they  cannot  reckon  with  any  confidence  upon  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  time-table  being  kept. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable,  though  not  a  certain, 
prospect  of  this  senseless  scramble  being  terminated  by  a 
judicious  compromise,  the  public  will  not  take  very  much 
interest  in  the  apportionment  of  blame.  The  old  gentleman 
who  remarked  at  York,  as  the  Flying  Scotchman  steamed 
out  of  the  station,  “  Government  ought  to  interfere  to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing,”  roughly  represented  average  opinion  as 
well  as  general  ignorance.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  no 
control  over  the  speed  of  trains,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  would  only  be  snubbed  if  he  attempted  to  interfere. 
We  wait  in  this  land  of  freedom  until  an  “accident”  has 
happened,  and  then  we  allow  the  Government  to  make  an. 
official  inquiry  which  binds  nobody  and  leads  to  nothing. 
The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  which  has  just  been 
passed,  does  not  apply  to  passengers,  who  must  still  take 
care  of  themselves,  with  the  posthumous  assistance  of  a 
Coroner’s  jury.  But  the  directors  of  railways  may  keep 
up  the  strife  of  quickness  as  merrily  as  they  maintain 
the  battle  of  fares,  and  probably  with  the  same  result 
to  their  shareholders.  In  the  one  case  the  public  un-' 
doubtedly  gain  by  what  Lord  Coleridge  calls  the  “  selfish- 
“  ness  of  trade.”  In  the  other  the  evidence  proves  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  lose.  For,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
extra  hour  or  so  saved  between  London  and  Edinburgh  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  of  arrival — and  we  only  admit  the  supposition  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument — the  people  who  make  these  long 
journeys  are  comparatively  few.  It  may  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  travel  four  hundred  miles  with  only  three  stoppages. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  when  you  want  to  go  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  one  country  town  to  another,  that 
you  should  be  shunted  at  every  junction,  and  compelled  to 
wait  while  a  half-empty  express  dashes  past  you  at  a  pace 
which  will  make  Lord  Colvile  or  Sir  Richard  Moon 
jealous.  The  fact  is  that,  though  the  maximum  of  express 
i  speed  between  great  centres  of  industry  rises  higher  and 
higher,  a  journey  across  country  by  rail  becomes  more  and 
more  tedious.  Railways  were  constructed  under  statutory 
authority,  and  have  been  secured  by  Parliament  in  the 
possession  of  valuable  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
public,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  strictly  limited  class 
of  persons  who  are  bent  upon  rushing  as  fast  as  they  can 
from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other.  Some  con¬ 
sideration  also  is  due  to  drivers  and  stokers,  upon  whom, 
this  breakneck  steeplechasing  presses  with  undue  severity. 
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EXCLUSIVE  DEALING. 

IT  looks  like  a  stroke  of  what  a  pious  humorist  has  called 
the  “  irony  of  Providence  ”  that  the  task  of  deciding 
the  Tea-Conference  case  in  the  first  instance  fell  not  to  a 
plain,  commonplace,  mind-his-own-business  judge  like  Mr. 
Justice  Day  or  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  but  to  Lord  Coleridge. 
For  the  Tea  Conference  was  on  its  trial  for  exclusive  dealing 
at  least  as  heinous  as  the  hypothetical  proceedings  of  alleged 
Primrose  Dames,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Nationalist  practice  of  boycotting  by  the  subtle  mind  of 
that  master  of  fine  distinctions  who  made  Lord  Coleridge 
many  things  from  Solicitor-General  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  That  the  Conference  had  succeeded  in  attracting 
to  itself  profits  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  its 
rivals  was  established  beyond  dispute.  The  question  was 
whether  the  combination  by  which  this  result  was  effected 
was  a  legitimate  trade  device  or  an  actionable  tort. 

The  “  Conference  ”  consisted  of  all  the  shipowners  and 
ship-owning  Companies  trading  as  carriers  of  merchandise 
at  the  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  plaintiffs,  the  Mogul  Steamship  Company.  The 
latter  Company  had  themselves  at  one  time  been  members 
of  the  “  Conference,”  but  in  consequence  of  disputes  between 
them  and  the  other  members  had  left  it.  The  position 
of  affairs  was  then  this.  The  Conference  ships,  or  some  of 
them,  maintained  regular  services  to  and  from  the  ports 
in  question  throughout  the  year.  For  the  most  part, 
freights  being  low,  they  did  not  find  the  business  as  profit¬ 
able  as  they  desired.  Their  opportunity  came  when  the 
year’s  harvest  of  tea  had  to  be  exported.  They  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  by  agreeing  among  themselves  that  they  should 
uniformly  charge  for  the  carriage  of  tea  freights,  of  which 
they  jointly  determined  the  amount.  The  tea  had  to  be 
carried,  and  to  be  carried  without  delay ;  and  as  long  as 
every  available  shipowner  was  a  member  of  the  Conference 
the  merchants  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  freights 
demanded.  Then  appeared  the  Mogul  Company,  and 
offered  to  carry  tea  at  lower  rates  of  freight.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  thus  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  ousted  from 
the  most  profitable  part  of  their  carrying  trade.  They, 
therefore,  took  counsel  with  themselves,  and  offered  to  all 
merchants  who  should  ship  their  tea  exclusively  in  Confer¬ 
ence  ships  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  freights  of  all  goods 
which  they  might  ship  in  Conference  ships  all  the  year  round. 
This  advantage  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  merchants  to 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  tea  the  higher  freight  of  the 
Conference  ships,  and  the  Mogul  Company  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  The  latter,  therefore,  sued  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  damages  on  the  general  principle  of  law  that  for 
more  persons  than  one  to  combine,  in  order  to  inflict  loss 
on  a  third  party,  to  do  what  one  of  them  alone,  or  all  of 
them  independently,  might  lawfully  do,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  indictable  or  actionable  or  both.  The  action  was 
tried  before  Lord  Coleridge,  and  he  decided,  after  “  much 
trouble  and  much  doubt,”  that  there  was  no  unlawful  con¬ 
spiracy,  but  a  legitimate  trade  combination. 

It  has  thus  happened  that  a  corner  in  tea-carrying  has 
been  solemnly  adjudged  by  a  Judge  of  first  instance  to  be 
lawful,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  enthusiastic  sort  of 
Home  Ruler  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opera-  j 
tions  known  in  Ireland  as  boycotting  are  also  to  some 
extent  lawful.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while,  assuming  j 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  I 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Lord  Coleridge,  to  \ 
point  out  the  grave  difference  of  principle  between  boy-  j 
cotting  properly  and  boycotting  loosely  so  called.  The 
action  of  the  Tea  Conference  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
a  grocer  who  announces  that  every  housekeeper  who  gets  1 
all  her  tea  from  him  will  find  a  two-shilling  piece  in  every  j 
twentieth  half-pound  packet.  The  only  difference  is  that  ! 
the  offer  of  a  rebate  was  not  made  by  one  shipowner  with 
regard  to  his  own  ships,  but  by  several  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  all  of  them.  But  no  threat  was  offered  to  anybody. 
Nobody  was  told  that,  if  he  sent  tea  in  the  Mogul  Com-  ! 
pany’s  ships,  an  injury  would  be  done  to  him.  No  doubt  a 
trader  does  not  distinguish  in  his  ledger  between  a  profit 
that  he  might  have  and  does  not  and  a  loss,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  none  the  less  real.  The  reason  why  the  village 
grocer  in  Ireland  refuses  to  sell  tea  to  a  boycotted  farmer  is 
not  merely  that,  if  he  does,  he  will  have  to  pay  more  to  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  nor  is  it  merely  that  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  will  pay  less — videlicet,  nothing  at  all — to 
him,  though  the  latter  is  part  of  it.  His  reason  is  that,  if 
lie  does,  liis  windows  will  be  broken,  his  stock  will  be 


damaged,  his  horse  will  be  hamstrung,  his  children  will  be 
pelted  at  the  school,  his  wife  will  be  hooted  at  chapel, 
he  himself  will  go  in  fear  of  his  life ;  and  if,  as  is  far  from 
impossible,  somebody  should  at  last  succeed  in  shooting  him 
from  behind,  he  will  be  left  to  bleed  to  death  on  the  road, 
and  his  corpse  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  ferocious  triumph 
by  his  murderers.  Now  all  these  things  are  positive  evils 
with  which  he  is  threatened.  They  differ  considerably  from 
the  mere  negative  loss,  however  large  in  amount,  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  advantage.  The  one  thing  is  boycotting  ;  the  other 
is  exclusive  dealing. 

While  no  one  can  have  any  difficulty  or  any  doubt  in 
deciding  the  question  whether  an  agreement  to  boycott  is  an 
unlawful  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  problem  which  Lord  Coleridge  had  to  decide  was  one 
of  great  delicacy.  Of  course,  if  all  the  Conference  ships 
had  belonged  to  one  man,  no  question  would  have  arisen. 
He  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  say,  “  Let  me  carry  all 
“  your  tea  at  my  own  rate  of  freight,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
“  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  freights  I  earn  from  you  all 
“  the  year  round  for  carrying  tea  or  anything  else.”  The 
wrongfulness  alleged  against  the  defendants  was  that  they 
made  this  offer  jointly  and  with  reference  to  the  ships  of  all 
of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  principle 
that  you  may  not  combine  to  do  in  order  to  injure  another 
what  you  may  do  severally  in  order  to  benefit  yourselves,  is 
a  sound  principle.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  walk  along 
the  Strand  on  either  side  of  the  road  on  any  day  he  pleases. 
But  suppose  a  man  agreed  with  a  million  other  men  that 
they  should  all  walk  along  the  same  side  of  the  Strand  on 
the  same  day,  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  resort 
on  that  day  to  a  particular  restaurant,  and  that  the  trade 
of  the  proprietor  should  be  injured  thereby,  he  and  they 
would  have  committed  a  misdemeanour  and  also  a  tort. 
The  problem  Lord  Coleridge  had  to  solve  was,  without 
infringing  the  rule  as  to  combination  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
jury  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  law,  to  show  that  the 
Tea  Conference  had  not  committed  a  wrong.  The  solution 
lies  in  the  difference  between  injuring  somebody  else  and 
benefiting  yourself.  Its  great  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  in  commercial  competition  injuring  your  rival 
and  benefiting  yourself  are  practically  the  same  thing. 
Where  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  tea  to  be  carried,  and 
more  parties  than  one,  each  of  whom  would  like  to  carry  it 
all,  every  chest  of  tea  carried  by  one  of  them  is  either  a 
benefit  to  himself  or  an  injury  to  the  others,  according  to 
which  way  you  look  at  it.  Lord  Coleridge’s  view  was  that 
the  Conference  transaction,  contemplated  impartially  from 
without,  ought  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Mogul  Company,  but  as  a  com¬ 
bination  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  members  of  the 
Conference  by  enabling  them  to  compete  hopefully  against 
the  lower  freights  which  that  Company  offered.  It  may  be 
respectfully  observed  that  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  good  sense.  The  real  object  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  make  their  own  trade  profitable.  If  they 
succeeded  in  that,  it  was  nothing  to  them  whether  the 
Mogul  Company  prospered  or  not.  In  fact,  they  wanted  it 
not  to  prosper ;  but  that  was  a  secondary  wish,  corollary  to 
their  principal  wish  that  they  themselves  should  do  a  pro¬ 
fitable  business.  The  real  test,  therefore, *in  such  cases  is 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  can  show  that  the  injury  to 
him,  rather  than  the  benefit  to  the  persons  combining,  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  combination.  The  rule  is  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  its  application  to  particular  commercial  cases 
may  always  be  a  matter  of  delicate  adjustment. 


TIIE  SACRED  PRINCIPLES  OF  UNSECTARIANISM. 

HP  HE  chief  representative  of  the  outcry  about  the  inclu- 
-L  sion  of  Keble  College  in  the  recently  passed  Mortmain 
Act  very  honestly  grants  that  Lord  Beauchamp’s  defence 
of  his  proceeding  is  “  ingenious  and  plausible.”  That 
in  an  enemy’s  mouth  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  an 
admission  of  unusual  cogency  in  the  reply.  But  Lord 
Beauchamp  naturally  could  not  in  a  short  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  either  answer  or  anticipate  all  cavils.  It  is,  for 
instance,  surprising  that  any  one  should  talk  of  “  beating 
“  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  eleven  peers 
“  against  seven.”  Peers’  amendments  do  not  become  law 
without  the  Commons’  assent,  and  if  the  Commons  care  so 
little  about  the  matter  as  to  give  it,  it  is  to  them  that 
remonstrance  should  be  addressed.  But  it  is  the  more 
general  argument  against  the  investment  of  what  the  sects 
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are  pleased  to  call  “  sectarian  colleges  ”  with  privileges  in 
regard  to  mortmain  that  is  most  interesting.  “  As  Keble,” 
says  the  Daily  News,  “  is  open  only  to  members  of  one 
“  religious  body — namely,  the  Church  of  England,  it  ought 
“  to  be  no  part  of  a  National  University,  and  Parliament 
“  ought  to  grant  it  no  legal  privileges.”  We  make  a 
present  to  the  writer  of  the  fair  enough  verbal  retort 
as  to  an  institution  which  ought  not  to  be  national  because 
it  is  open  to  the  Church  of  the  nation.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  subsequent  assertion  that  the  Legislature 
recognized  it  some  fifteen  years  ago,  contain,  no  doubt 
unconsciously,  one  historical  misstatement  and  one  serious 
confusion  of  terms.  What  was  recognized  rightly  or 
wrongly  (we  think  wrongly,  but  no  matter)  fifteen  years 
ago  by  a  majority  in,  and  no  doubt  also  out,  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  that  enjoyment  of  a  very  considerable  body 
of  endowments  was,  or  was  asserted  to  be,  barred  or 
hampered  to  considerable  numbers  of  Englishmen  without 
any  certainty  that  the  bestowers  of  those  endowments 
would  in  the  changed  circumstances  have  wished  them  to 
be  debarred  from  it.  The  endowments  of  Keble  and 
Hertfoi'd  ai'e  exposed  to  no  such  objection,  though  Non¬ 
conformists  have  shown  a  very  frank  desire  to  seize  them  in 
the  teeth  of  the  living  givers,  whose  intentions  are  un¬ 
doubted.  Secondly,  a  University  is  not  a  College,  and  a 
College  is  not  a  University.  The  enjoyment  of  all  Uni¬ 
versity  privileges  in  the  “national  University ”  (we  should 
like  to  see  the  charter  or  Act  which  made  it  “  national  ”) 
of  Oxford  is  no  more  closed  to  Nonconformists  because 
they  cannot  grab  the  endowments  of  two  Colleges  out  of 
a  round  score  than  it  is  closed  to  a  scholar  of  Balliol 
because  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  Demy  of 
Magdalen.  Let  us  clear  our  mixxds  of  this  cant  also,  and 
confess  that  all  this  outcry  is  simply  due  to  the  singular 
desire  of  certain  persons  to  go  whei'e  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  get  what  was  not  meant  for  them,  precisely  because 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  place,  and  have  no  title  to  the 
profit. 


THE  ITALIANS  AT  MASSOWAII. 


IT  is  always  allowable  to  triumph  over  a  friend  by  re¬ 
minding  him  that  we  told  him  so.  Therefore  we  have 
no  scruple  in  reminding  the  Italians  of  our  foresight.  They 
were  warned  when  they  occupied  Massowah  to  be  prepared 
for  little  wars  and  large  expenses.  Apparently  they  did  not 
believe  the  warning  or  thought  the  game  worth  the  candle. 
Now  they  have  begun  to  accumulate  experience.  The  affair 
at  Uaa  has  come  to  enfoi’ce  the  lesson  taught  at  Dogali.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  we  know  all  about  °the  last 
incident.  Not  one  of  the  Italian  officers  present  has  escaped, 
and  reports  have  to  be  gathered  from  runaways  or  from 
hearsay  evidence — both  very  untrustworthy  authorities. 
Still  it  is  very  clear  that  a  body  of  irregulars  in  Italian  pay, 
led  by  Italian  oflicers,  has  tried  conclusions  with  a  native 
force,  and  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  From  the  telegrams  of 
the  Italian  Commander-in-Chief  it  appeal’s  that  a  body  of 
four  hundred  Baslii-Bazouks,  led  by  five  Italian  officers, 
attacked  one  Debeb,  who  appears  to  be  the  local  Osman 
Digna  at  Uaa.  According  to  the  first  story,  Debeb 
was  not  in  superior  force  to  his  assailants,  but  was  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  village  with  a  species  of  fort.  The  Italian 
officer  thought  it  necessary  to  call  up  reinforcements  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  fighting-men  of  the  Assaortins,  a  friendly 
tribe.  These  last  were  said  to  have  turned  against  the 
foreigners  in  the  fight.  This  is  now  denied  ;  but,  whether 
the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
assailants  were  routed.  Four  of  the  five  Italian  officers 
were  killed,  and  the  fifth  is  a  prisoner.  Hardly  half  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  got  back  to  head-quarters.  Debeb  remains 
master  of  the  situation. 


Now  we  are  afraid  that  this  story  does  not  look  well  f 
the  success  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Massowah  whic 
ever  version  of  it  is  true.  Indeed,  if  the  Assaortins  we 
loyal,  it  is  only  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Italians.  In  tl 
latter  case  it  appears  that,  even  with  the  superiority 
numbers,  they  are  not  a  match  for  their  enemies.  It  is  tn 
that  their  rank  and  file  were  Turks  or  natives,  but  our  ov 
experience  in  India  shows  that  a  European  Power  whi< 
has  committed  itself  to  permanent  hostilities  with  barbariai 
must  not  only  be  able  to  beat  them  at  long  odds  with  i 
own  troops,  but  must  know  how  to  teach  soldiers  of  tl 
native  race  to  win  against  a  great  superiority  of  numbe 
also.  Apparently  the  Italians  have  not  succeeded  j 


doing  this  as  yet.  The  defeat  at  Dogali,  though  intelligible 
enough,  hardly  shows  that  they  possess  all  the  necessary 
superiority  in  fighting  power  over  the  Abyssinians,  even 
when  their  force  consists  entirely  of  Italians.  That  action 
may,  as  a  matter  ol  detail,  be  recommended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  think  that  the  possession  of  scientific 
weapons  is  by  itself  enough  to  give  victory  to  the  party 
which  possesses  them.  The  Italians  had  breechloaders  and 
machine-guns,  and  yet  they  were  finally  broken  by  a  cavalry 
charge  of  men  who  had  no  firearms  at  all.  In  truth,  what 
wins  in  the  long  run  in  war  is  stomach  for  the  fight,  and 
of  that  the  Italian  troops  do  not  seem  to  possess  enough, 
or  it  is  not  of  the  right  kind.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
I  their  occupation  of  Massowah  is  likely  to  turn  out  very 
little  to  their  advantage.  A  European  Power  which  can¬ 
not  form  an  efficient  Sepoy  force,  and  cannot,  even  when 
employing  its  own  troops,  win  except  with  some  approach 
j  to  equality  of  numbers,  will  find  such  an  adventure  as  the 
occupation  of  Massowah  enormously  expensive  and  will 
gain  nothing  by  it.  No  doubt  the  Italians  can  crush 
1  Debeb  or  the  Negus  himself ;  but,  if  large  armies  are  to 
be  used,  they  will  find  that  they  have  paid  in  mere  money 
a  very  heavy  price  for  the  fee  simple  of  their  new  posses¬ 
sion.  On  the  diplomatic  side  the  Italians  have  not  been 
conspicuously  more  successful  than  on  the  military.  Signor 
Crispi’s  very  rude  note  to  the  Powers  has  drawn  an  answer 
from  M.  Goblet  which  in  form  and  argument  is  a  severe 
rebuke  to  the  Italian  Premier.  Nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
vincing  in  reasoning,  or  indeed  more  creditable  in  tone, 
than  the  reply  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  M.  Goblet  shows  that 
Italy  has  neglected  to  discharge  the  most  common  duties 
imposed  by  the  comity  of  nations.  She  occupied  Massowah 
without  annexing  it,  and  then  annexed  it  without  giving 
the  usual  notification.  Italy,  after  tacitly  recognizing  that 
Massowah  belonged  to  Egypt  by  allowing  the  Khedive’s 
flag  to  fly  with  her  own  for  six  months,  suddenly  denied 
what  it  had  acknowledged,  and  insisted  that  the  capitula¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  as  non-existent.  This  was  not 
the  polite  course  to  take,  to  say  no  more  of  it.  No  doubt 
the  dispute  is  one  in  which  one  party  is  right  in  the  form 
and  the  other  in  the  substance.  Unless  France  had  in¬ 
tended  to  put  herself  in  a  position  which  would  enable  her 
to  annoy  Italy,  she  would  not  have  taken  over  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  Greeks  at  Massowah.  But  then  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  Signor  Crispi  to  be  right  both  in 
form  and  substance.  He  had  only  to  fulfil  the  common 
forms,  and  then  if  France  had  made  trouble,  he  could  have 
plausibly  accused  her  of  provocative  and  unfriendly  con¬ 
duct.  Dogali,  Uaa,  and  the  easy  victory  given  to  M. 
Goblet  are,  we  are  afraid,  signs  of  at  least  a  certain  want 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  in  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  No  country  has  more  reason  to 
hope  that  this  may  be  their  only  defect,  and  that  it  may 
soon  be  made  good,  than  England.  In  the  general  race  for 
the  not  very  desirable  unoccupied  remnant  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  there  is  no  runner  we  can  so  well  afford  to  see  win 
as  Italy.  Her  interests  do  not  clash  with  ours  anywhere. 
In  many  places,  notably  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  at 
one  with  ours.  It  is,  therefore,  to  our  good  that  she 
should  succeed  ;  and  not  least  can  we  afford  to  see  her  win 
on  the  shores  of  that  narrow  sea  of  which  we  hold  both  the 
ends. 


MR.  rARXELL  AND  HIS  BACKERS. 

IT  is  surely  a  fact  of  most  damaging  import  that  Lord 
Herschell’s  halting  and  hesitating  speech  should  have 
been  hailed  by  common  consent  of  the  Gladstonians  as  the 
ablest  contribution  made  to  their  client’s  defence.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  so,  or  perhaps  at  least  it  may  be  the  ablest  that 
could  be  made  in  conformity  with  strict  controversial 
honesty ;  but  if  so,  what  a  brief  and  what  a  cause  1  Mr. 
Parnell’s  backers  in  this  particular  quarrel  are  indeed  to 
be  pitied  if  this  is  the  best  they  can  do ;  and  apparently, 
even  when  they  gain  advantages  on  collateral  issues,  they 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  their  client  to  push’ those 
advantages.  For  instance,  although  the  branch  dispute 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  regard 
to  the  National  Councils  scheme  and  the  renewal  of” the 
Climes  Act  in  1SS5  is  not  eminently  relevant  to  the 
question  before  the  Special  Commission,  a  victory  for  Mr. 
Parnell  might  be  of  some  moral  service  to  him. ‘  Yet  his 
backers  clearly  do  not  see  their  way  to  claiming  it  for  him, 
although  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  undoubtedly  tripped.  It 
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is  pretty  clear,  that  is  to  say,  that,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  he  over-estimated  the  weight  of  the  documentary 
•evidence  producible  by  him  in  support  of  his  own  account 
■of  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  sketch  which  he 
has  produced  of  the  National  Council  scheme  is  signed,  not 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  by  Mr.  O’Shea  ;  his  account  of  the 
“  amended  Crimes  Act,”  to  which  he  declares  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  willing  to  assent,  is  merely  attested  by  a  copy 
of  the  Act  itself,  in  which  certain  clauses  have  been  struck 
out  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  which,  again,  was  received 
from  Mr.  O’Siiea,  and  not  directly  from  Mr.  Parnell  him¬ 
self.  But  the  rejoicings  with  which  this  failure  of  evidence 
has  been  greeted  in  the  Gladstonian  camp  are  as  the  re¬ 
joicings  of  the  friends,  not  of  a  prisoner  who  has  left  the 
Court  with  a  testimonial  from  the  judge  to  his  stainless 
character,  but  of  one  who  has  escaped  by  a  flaw  in  the  in¬ 
dictment.  In  this  case  Mr.  Sikes’s  friends  do  not,  we 
know,  congratulate  him  on  his  innocence.  They  content 
themselves,  or  did  content  themselves  in  the  old  days  of 
criminal  pleading,  with  exulting  over  the  fact  that  the 
Crown  prosecutor  had  omitted  to  state  the  value  of  the 
lethal  weapon  with  which  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck. 
Similarly  the  backers  of  Mr.  Parnell  are  most  reluctant  to 
aver  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  account  of  matters  is  not 
substantially  accurate,  though  the  documents  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  fail  to  demonstrate  its  accuracy.  They  hesitate  to  affirm 
in  so  many  words  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  the  author  of 
the  scheme  which  bears  Mr.  O’Shea’s  signature,  or  that  he 
did  not  give  Mr.  O’Shea  the  amended  Crimes  Act  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  form  in  which  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
re-enactment  of  that  statute,  “  with  just  enough  show  of 
“  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  satisfy  those  con- 
“  cerned.”  In  other  words,  they  do  not  venture  to  maintain 
that  Mr.  Parnell  has  told  the  truth  ;  they  merely  mani¬ 
fest  their  delight  at  the  discovery  that  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
victed  of  falsehood.  Never  surely  was  there  so  much  joy 
in  reputedly  respectable  quarters  over  a  verdict  of  “  Not 
“  Proven  ”  before. 


TIIE  END  OF  PERPETUAL  PENSIONS. 

rip  HE  Treasury  Minute  on  Perpetual  Pensions  will  satisfy 
JL  every  one,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last  year 
who  were  hot  for  inflicting  tardy  retribution  upon  the 
persons  who  are  wicked  enough  to  he  hereditary  pensioners. 
Although  that  Committee  included  a  certain  number  of 
staid  and  unventuresome  gentlemen  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  look  with  distrust,  to  say  the  least,  upon  a 
policy  of  repudiation,  its  Report  was  a  very  ferocious  docu¬ 
ment.  The  Committee  thought  that  two  hundred  years 
after  date  was  not  at  all  too  late  for  a  reviewal  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  few  remaining  perpetual 
pensions  were  granted.  They  thirsted  for  an  exhaustive 
examination  into  the  services  to  the  State  of  which  these 
allowances  were  the  reward,  and  for  the  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  representatives  of  the  grantees  where  those 
services  were  found  to  have  been  inadequate.  That  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  have  taken  the  .shape  either  of  the  absolute 
abolition  of  the  pension  or  of  its  commutation  at  a  very  small 
number  of  years’  purchase.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
opined  that  twenty-seven  years’  purchase,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  pensions  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  of  the 
representatives  of  William  Penn  were  commuted,  was  far  too 
much.  Other  recommendations  were  more  reasonable,  and 
savoured  less  of  confiscation.  Of  such  was  the  suggestion 
that  offices  with  salaries,  but  without  duties,  or  with  duties 
that  are  merely  nominal,  should  be  abolished  upon  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents.  The  principle  that  pen¬ 
sions  should  not  in  future  be  granted  in  perpetuity  had 
already  been  recognized  and  acted  upon.  This  is  the  third 
time  within  fifty  years  that  a  Select  Committee  has  sat  upon 
the  pension-list.  The  policy  of  repudiation  was  mooted 
even  in  1838;  but  the  Committee  of  that  year  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  reported,  instead,  that  “  the  economical 
“  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  reduction  of  a  few  ques- 
“  tionable  pensions  would  be  but  an  imperfect  compensa- 
“  tion  for  the  evil  effects  of  disturbing  those  important 
“  principles  upon  which  are  founded  the  permanence  and 
“  security  of  all  property.”  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
half-century  which  has  passed  since  these  words  were 
written  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  breaking  of  the 
public  faith  in  matters  much  more  far-reaching  and  Imperial 
than  this. 


As  it  is,  however,  the  severest  Radical  economist  can 
have  little  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  decision  of  the  First 
Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  dignified 
rebuke  has  been  administered  to  the  suggestcrs  of  repu¬ 
diation;  and  the  Treasury  Minute  lays  it  down,  with  a 
decision  which  will  shock  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  that  the  State 
must  abide  by  its  contracts,  even  when  those  contracts  were 
entered  into  two  hundred  years  ago.  Either  the  pensions 
must  go  on  “  for  ever  ”  in  the  language  of  the  Patents 
creating  them,  or  they  must  be  bought  up  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms.  That  twenty-seven  years’  purchase  is 
fair  and  reasonable  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  a  term 
which  is  just  without  being  generous,  and  it  will  be  accept¬ 
able  both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  pensioners.  At  three 
per  cent. — if  it  be  still  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  three  per 
cent,  for  invested  funds — the  commutation-money  will  pro¬ 
duce  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allowances 
which  have  hitherto  been  received ;  but  the  pensioners 
will  probably  prefer  to  suffer  a  small  diminution  of  in¬ 
come  to  running  the  risk  of  repudiation  at  the  hands 
of  some  over-righteous  Government  in  the  future.  And 
the  Treasury  will  effect  the  substantial  saving  of  19  per 
cent,  by  the  transaction,  since  the  interest  upon  the  capital 
sum  of  324,000?.,  which  will  be  required  to  pay  off  the 
12,000?.  a  year  at  present  expended  in  hereditary  pensions 
and  allowances,  will  not  exceed  9,720?.  The  principle  of 
granting  pensions  “  for  ever  ”  is  wholly  bad,  perhaps ;  but  a 
good  many  people  will  probably  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  annual  charge  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  pother  is  so  exceedingly  small.  The  public  faith  is 
precious  whether  the  sum  concerned  be  a  penny  or  a  pound ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  peculiarly  shameful  thing  had 
that  faith  been  broken  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  burden 
which,  after  all,  was  not  crushing.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  particular  reason  to  regret  the  extinction  of 
hereditary  pensioners.  There  is  a  romantic  savour  about 
a  few  of  the  pensions — such  as  that  granted  to  the 
Penderels  for  their  part  in  the  amazing  adventures  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  “crowning  mercy”  at  Worcester 
— and  there  is  the  respectability  of  antiquity  about  most 
of  them  ;  but  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  them  was  purely 
sordid.  The  Report  of  last  year  stated,  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Minute  repeats  the  assertion,  that  there  are  only 
sixteen  perpetual  pensioners  left.  This  is  a  mistake  born 
of  cursory  investigation.  The  number  is  nearer  thirty ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  average  amount  of  each  pension 
is  much  smaller  than  has  been  supposed.  The  fact  is,  that 
several  of  the  hereditary  allowances  embraced  by  the 
Minute  are  not  charged  upon  the  Treasury,  and  are  not 
paid  by  any  public  department.  The  administration  of  the 
property  from  which  these  pensions  are  paid  being  in 
private  hands,  the  details  are  not  easily  come  by;  and 
hence  the  Treasury,  while  making  an  accurate  return  of  the 
annual  total  of  the  annuities,  has  underestimated  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  they  are  received.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  perpetual  pensioners  will  be  as  extinct  as  mayors 
of  the  palace ;  substantial  justice  will  have  been  done  all 
round  ;  and  the  professional  agitators  will  have  one 
grievance  the  less  to  gnash  their  teeth  over. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

ORD  FI  ERSCII  ELL’S  anxiety  to  establish  a  funda- 
J  mental  distinction  in  character  between  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ever  which  lie  has  so  ably  presided  and  that  which  is 
to  commence  its  inquiry  in  October  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  James  ITannen  is  intelligible  enough.  The  analogy,  if 
it  could  be  made  out,  would  be  a  somewhat  ominous  one  for 
the  Gladstonians ;  but  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  at  least  in 
this  place,  to  elaborate  it.  We  will  only  say  here  that,  if 
the  Special  Commission  appointed  under  the  Members  of 
Parliament  (Charges  and  Allegations)  Act  proves,  as  it 
ought  to  prove,  with  its  large  powers  no  worse  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  eliciting  the  truth  than  was  the  body  which  has 
just  concluded  its  labours,  we  shall  all  have  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that,  when  Lord 
IIerschell’s  Commission  commenced  its  sittings,  few  even 
of  those  who  entertained  the  worst  opinion  of  the  purity 
of  metropolitan  administration  could  have  anticipated  such 
disclosures  as  were  actually  forthcoming.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  brought  to  light  by  the  investigation  was  not  indeed 
more  extensive  than  was  expected,  and  may  even  have 
been  less  so  than  some  people  believed ;  but  in  the 
quarters  to  which  it  was  actually  traced  home,  it  was  at 
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once  more  systematic  and  more  audacious  than  it  had  ever 
entered  the  public  mind  to  imagine.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  such  a  secret  de  Polichinelle  as  the  levying  of  blackmail 
by  certain  officers  of  the  Board  must  have  been  for  years 
past  to  such  a  considerable  number  of  people  should  have 
been  so  long  kept  from  the  knowledge,  we  will  not  say  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  themselves,  but  of  persons  whose 
duty,  and  even  interest,  it  would  have  been  to  reveal  the 
facts  to  the  world. 

Two  months  will,  it  is  said,  elapse  before  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  will  be  made  public,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  speculate  on  the  general  judgment  which  the 
Commission  may  pronounce  on  the  Board  as  a  whole. 
The  popular  interest  in  their  sentence,  moreover,  is  much 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be  pronounced  over  an 
already  defunct,  or  virtually  defunct,  body.  To  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  legislator,  however,  the  lesson  which,  even  in 
its  mildest  form,  it  must  convey  will  be  well  worth  lay¬ 
ing  to  heart.  It  is  a  warning  to  them  not  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  mere  numbers  and  diffused  respectability  of  an 
administrative  body  as  providing  an  absolute  security 
against  malpractices  of  the  worst  sort  occurring  under  its 
rule.  Whether  the  new  County  Councils  will  consist  of 
men  of  a  higher  stamp  than  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  remains  to  be  seen ;  much  will  depend  in  that  matter 
on  the  part  which  the  existing  administrators  of  county 
government  are  willing  or  are  permitted  to  play  under  the 
new  system.  But  we  may  take  it  as  pretty  certain  that 
they  will  none  ot  them  have  a  more  respectable,  and  few  of 
them  a  more  industrious,  Chairman  than  had  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board.  But  Lord  Magheramorne’s  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Commission  afforded  a  curious  and  startling 
illustration  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  most  upright 
and  zealous  of  chiefs  may  be  kept  of  the  subterranean 
workings  of  the  organization  over  which  he  presides. 
Dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus.  Lord  Magheramorne,  as 
he  told  the  Commission,  had  seldom  or  never  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board,  and  his  evidence  shows  that  he  was,  in 
truth,  most  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  all  its  affairs — 
except  those  which  were  studiously  kept  from  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  complained,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
public  had  exaggerated  the  amount  of  iniquity  which  had 
been  bi ought  to  light,  and  that  an  unnecessary  outcry  had 
been  made  about  the  detection  of  “  one  or  two  rogues  ”  out 
of  a  large  staff.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  however, 
that  the  practical  question  for  the  public  was  as  to  the 
number,  not  of  rogues,  but  of  rogueries ;  and  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  blackmailers  may  “  hope,  by  industry  and 
“  attention,”  as  the  trade  circulars  say,  to  their  nefarious 
business,  to  make  as  much  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  and  to  inflict  as  much  discredit  on  the  service 
with  which  they  are  connected  as  would  be  possible  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  less  energetic  knaves.  There  was 
cei  tainly  quite  enough  corruption  going  on  among  certain 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  make  it  very  desirable  that 
its  Chairman  should  have  managed  to  detect  and  extirpate 
it.  But  neither  individual  zeal  and  high  character  nor  even 
numbers  and  respectability  afford  any  absolutely  trustworthy 
guarantee  against  the  invasion  of  this  worst  of  administra¬ 
tive  abiises.  As  to  numbers  alone,  this,  the  most  highly 
rated,  is  in  reality  the  most  illusory,  protection.  Every 
member  of  any  considerable  administrative  body,  from  a 
Club  Committee  upwards,  knows  how  irresistible  is  the 
tendency  of  all  the  real  details  of  business  to  devolve  upon 
some  half-dozen,  or  sometimes  two  or  three,  members,  who 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  exclusive  masters  of 
its  secrets  as  though  they  had  no  colleagues  in  existence. 


EDUCATION  REPORTS. 

rpiIE  friends  of  elementary  education  who  are  recoin 
-L  mended  to  read  the  “Summary  of  the  Final  Report’ 
as  an  alternative  to  wading  through  a  ponderous  Blue-bool 
will,  m  the  majority  of  cases,  better  the  advice.  They  will 
either  take  it  all  for  granted  or  read  the  newspaper  sum¬ 
maries  oi  the  Summary.  We  do  not  know  that  they  could 
fairly  be  said  to  be  wrong  if  they  took  this  course.  If  a 
man  once  goes  beyond  the  newspapers,  the  amount  of 
printed  matter,  we  will  not  say  literature,  which  he  will  be 
constrained  to  read  on  the  subject  is  vast  indeed.  There  is 
not  only  the  enormous.  Report  of  the  English  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Minority  Reports,  but  a  very  sufficient  day’s 


work  might  be  made  out  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Reports  of  the  “  Committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  certain 
“  Questions  relating  to  Education  in  Scotland.”  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  sets  of  Reports  would  be  in¬ 
structive.  That  any  considerable  number  of  persons  will 
profit  by  the  opportunity  is  not  probable.  The  task  is 
much  too  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  general 
public  is  apt  to  treat  Education  Reports  much  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  according  to  the  plaintive  observation  of  the- 
Royal  Commission,  treats  the  draft  of  proposed  alterations 
in  the  Code.  It  passes  them  sub  silentio.  On  the  whole,  it 
takes  the  wisest  course.  Since  the  country  has  made  its 
mind  up  to  spend  the  money,  it  saves  itself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  abstaining  from  all  attempts  to  understand  how 
the  yearly  grant  for  education  has  risen  in  little  over 
fifty  years  from  20,000 1.  to,  when  fees  are  deducted, 
4,626,953/. 

There  are  certainly  some  jmints  of  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  Reports  which  illustrate  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  under  which  the  business  of  teaching  is 
done  in  the  two  countries.  The  Scotch  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  State  should  take  in  hand  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  secondary  schools.  In  England  the  public  schools, 
grammar  schools,  and  private  schools  are  able  without  any 
Government  assistance  to  do  their  work.  The  English 
Commission  appointed  in  1S86  has  confined  itself  entirely 
to  the  elementary  schools,  and  has  found  the  subject  amply 
sufficient.  The  supply  of  teachers,  the  merits  of  the  system 
of  payment  by  results,  and  the  rivalry  of  Board  with  de¬ 
nominational  schools,  have  been  enough  to  employ  them 
during  their  ninety-five  sittings.  It  was  already  known 
that  the  question  of  religious  instruction  had  received  much 
of  the  Commission’s  attention.  It  received  so  much,  indeed, 
that  it  was  mainly  on  this  point  that  the  majority  and 
minority  differed.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  argue  with  great  force  that  since  parents  have 
shown  that  they  prefer  that  their  children  shouldreceive  some 
religious  instruction  at  the  Board  schools,  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  teaching  should  be  made  compulsory.  They  point 
out  that,  whereas  religious  teaching  is  optional,  there  are 
only  seven  cases  in  England  and  fifty  in  Wales  in  which  the 
Boards  have  decided  not  to  give  it.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that,  in  England  at  least,  the  parents  are  not  afraid 
that  the  purity  of  their  children’s  religious  principles  will  be 
hurt  by  the  teaching  of  the  Board  schools.  Dr.  Fitch  is 
properly  anxious  that  parents  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  the  first  hour  of  religious  teaching  an  excuse  for  send¬ 
ing  their  children  late  to  school,  tie  agrees  with  the 
sergeant  who  declared  that,  if  atheism  was  received  as  an 
excuse  for  shirking  service,  the  wdiole  regiment  would  be 
atheists,  and  thinks  that  “  a  great  many  indifferent  and 
“  careless  parents  ”  would  make  their  consciences  an  excuse 
for  sending  their  children  to  school  at  ten  instead  of  nine 
o  clock.  The  minority,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  general 
resistance  would  be  offered  to  compulsory  religious  teaching 
in  the  Board  schools.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  only  seven 
Boards  have  thought  right  to  omit  it,  this  opinion  hardly 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  evidence.  But  no  doubt  the 
great  increase  of  denominational  schools  is  a  proof  that 
many  parents  do  prefer  to  send  their  children  where  they 
can  be  taught  according  to  their  own  religious  principles. 
For  .  our  part  we  see  no  reason  why  this  wish  should 
receive  .  any  check.  Denominational  schools  are  cheaper 
to  the  State  than  Board  schools,  and  indeed  in  every  way, 
and  even  after  Mr.  Goschen’s  economies,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  obvious  reason  why  a  yearly  national  outlay 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  for  education  should  be  still 
further  increased.  The  minority  do  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  there  is  pretty  obviously  a  tacit  conviction 
in  their  minds  that  more  and  more  subjects  ought  to 
be  taught  (always  excepting  religion),  and  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
argue  against  an  enthusiasm  of  this  nature  ;  but  any¬ 
body  who  has  even  a  limited  experience  of  what  elemen¬ 
tary  education  means,  and  who  is  neither  a  partisan 
nor  an  official,  knows  very  well  that  a  modest  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  three  R’s  is  as  much  as  the  vast 
majority  of  school  children  have  strength  enough  to  carry 
away  with  them.  There  is  really  no  reason  to  complain 
that  the  standard  of  educational  efficiency  is  kept  down 
ou^  tenderness  to  the  want  of  means  of  voluntary 
((  schools,  and  that  a  lower  standard  is  applied  to  them 
t(  avowedly  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings  and  furniture, 
ailcl  also  to  some  extent  in  the  estimates  of  the  results  of 
examination.  ’  This  statement  is  denied  by  some  of  the 
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Inspectors.  If  it  were  absolutely  true,  we  should  hear  it 
without  emotion.  The  Board  schools  are  quite  sufficiently 
disposed  to  lavish  money  on  bricks  and  mortar  and  to  foster 
cramming.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  if  they  are  kept  in 
check  by  the  voluntary  schools.  As  for  the  evils  which  the 
minority  of  the  Commissioners  seem  to  fear  may  come  from 
a  too  great  tenderness  towards  voluntary  schools,  we  hold 
them  very  cheap.  No  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  judge 
the  rival  schools  by  their  results — that  is,  to  compare  the 
relative  intelligence,  honesty,  and  manners  of  Board  or 
voluntary  school  children  (particularly  from  Church  of 
England  schools) — has  had  occasion  to  decide  in  favour  of 
The  first.  Perhaps,  after  all,  as  good  a  test  of  the  worth  of 
a  school  as  any  other  is  its  capacity  to  train  children  to 
come  up  to  that  standard  which  is  described  in  words  the 
minority  do  not  possibly  altogether  approve,  as  “  doing 
“  your  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
“  to  call  you.” 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  WEXFORD  PUPILS. 

“  T  SHALL  never  speak  of  any  breach  of  the  law  as  other- 
JL  “  wise  than  a  public  evil  ;  but.”  And  then  follows  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  customary  conclusion,  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  public  evil  rests  not  with  the  law-breakers — it  never 
does  when  the  law  is  broken  in  Ireland  by  a  Nationalist 
agitator  or  his  dupes — but  with  something  which  or  some¬ 
body  who  ought,  in  the  eminent  Anarchist’s  opinion,  to  have 
been  other  than  it  was,  or  to  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did.  The  sentence  partly  quoted  above  represents  the 
latest  form  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  cast  that  too 
familiar  proposition  of  his  in  a  letter  to  the  Provost  of 
Dalkeith,  the  particular  occasion  which  called  it  forth  being 
the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  constituents 
to  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Dillon. 
Another  of  those  incidents  which  Mr.  Gladstone  “  will 
“  never  describe  as  otherwise  than  a  public  evil”  has 
occurred  since  his  letter  was  written,  and  doubtless  he 
will  see  in  it  another  addition  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  1886,  by  whose  “gross 
“  misconduct  ”  Mr.  Dillon  was  “  driven  to  break  the  law.” 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  their  obstinate  refusal  to  make 
.any  provision  for  the  undoubted  incapacity  of  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  their  rents  (rents,  be  it  remembered,  for 
which  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  solemnly  made  him¬ 
self  and  the  previous  Parliament  responsible  to  the  Irish 
landlords)  that  the  tenant  who  was  evicted  last  Thursday 
,on  Mr.  Byrne’s  estate  at  Burkestown,  in  Wexford,  was 
“  driven”  to  bai'ricade  his  house,  to  dig  five-feet  trenches 
round  it,  to  throw  up  twenty-feet  earthworks  in  front  of  it, 
and  to  fling  hot  and  cold  water,  tar,  and  rotten  eggs  at  the 
.  police  who  were  assisting  the  sheriff.  Doubtless,  too,  it  was 
under  the  same  exculpatory  moral  compulsion,  with  the 
same  excuse  recognized  as  ample  and  sufficient  by  a  man 
who  has  three  times  been  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
Executive,  that  James  Somers  prolonged  the  desperate  re¬ 
sistance  so  far  as  to  render  necessary  a  charge  of  twenty 
men  with  fixed  bayonets  to  dislodge  him  and  his  comrades, 
and  that  even  then  they  continued  to  defend  the  position 
with  poles  and  iron  bars.  And,  if  policemen  have  been 
beaten,  bruised,  and  knocked  senseless  by  these  ruffians,  no 
doubt  that  only  serves  them  right  for  having  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  “  the  true  authors  ”  of  the  public 
evil  of  law-breaking,  on  the  mere  pretext  that  these  persons 
happen  to  be  the  constituted  and  recognized  authorities  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  countrymen,  or  those  among  them  who 
have  not  declared  war  with  him  against  civilization,  will  be 
at  no  loss  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  to  fix  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  these  scenes.  But  there  are  persons 
proximately  and  prominently  responsible  who  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  either.  We  assume  that  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  J.  Redmond,  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Canon 
Doyle  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  “While,”  says  the  Daily  News  reporter,  “the 
•“  excitement  of  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,”  the  two 
Messrs.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Walsh  rushed  into  the  yard, 
and  Mr.  William,  always  the  more  heroic  of  the  two — 
especially  where  other  people’s  skins  are  concerned — called 
nut  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  “  Well  done,  my  gallant 
“  countrymen  !  well  done,  my  lads  1  ”  Mr.  Considine,  the 
resident  magistrate,  warned  him  to  desist  or  quit  the  yard. 
Mr.  Redmond,  however,  “  paid  no  attention  to  the  order, 
“but  added,  ‘You’ve  beaten  the  battering-ram,  my  lads; 


“  ‘  and  may  God  bless  you  1  ’  ”  Canon  Doyle  seems  to 
have  contented  himself  with  encourag  ng  the  law-breakers 
by  his  sacerdotal  presence,  and  by  calling  the  resident 
magistrate  “  a  coward  ”  when  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
order  a  charge. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  audacious  defiances  of  authority 
like  these  will  not  lie  allowed  to  pass  unpunished,  and  that 
the  Messrs.  Redmond  and  their  clerical  friend  will  have  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  in  a  court  of  justice.  We  know 
who  ought  to  stand  beside  them,  if  all  that  was  morally 
just  was  also  legally  possible ;  and  that  person  is,  in  our 
opinion,  more  truly  culpable  than  any  one  of  the  twelve 
men  who  have  already  been  brought  before  the  resident 
magistrate  and  remanded  for  a  week.  But  because  the  law 
cannot  always  reach  those  who  most  deserve  punishment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  lay  hands  on  every 
culprit  whom  it  can  reach. 


GROUSE-SIIOOTING,  EARLY  AND  LATE. 

THE  traditional,  if  somewhat  stereotyped,  excitement  about 
the  1 2th  of  August  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any 
serious  diminution  of  late  years.  As  the  end  of  July  approaches, 
the  air  resounds  with  the  same  old  speculations  as  to  whether 
Parliament  will  be  prorogued  in  time  for  the  “  Festival  of 
St.  Grouse,”  as  the  penny-a-liners  love  to  style  it ;  and  not  only 
everv  member  of  Parliament,  but  every  one  of  a  certain  position 
and  income,  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  with  a  feverish  impatience 
to  get  off’  to  the  moors.  And  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  nowadays  scarcely  one  legislator  in  ten  who  ever  thinks  ot  going 
grouse-shooting,  and  the  well-to-do  general  public  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  to  amuse  themselves  in  other  ways,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  interest  taken  in  the  12th  by  a  large  class  of  persons  is 
still  very  considerable.  From  the  very  first  day  of  August  the 
Northern  railways  are  crammed,  not  only  with  ordinary  tourists, 
but  with  bond  fide  sportsmen  and  their  belongings,  extra  trains 
are  put  on  at  all  hours,  and  all  idea  of  punctuality  is  for  the  time 
being  thrown  aside.  The  Highlands  are  invaded  by  an  army  of 
Southerners,  and  long-deserted  castles,  “  mansion-houses,’  and 
lodges  once  more  spring  into  life. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great  and  indescribable  charm  about 
grouse-shooting  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  In  the  first  place, 
it  generally  involves  a  complete  change  of  life,  in  itself  an 
important  consideration  ;  and  there  can  be  few  more  delightful 
changes  than  from  the  lifeless  and  used-up  atmosphere  of  London 
at  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  invigorating  breezes  of  a  Scotch 
moor.  Everything,  too,  is  now  at  its  best ;  the  heather  is  in  full 
bloom,  the  skies  are,  if  anything,  apt  to  be  too  bright  and  cloud¬ 
less,  and  outdoor  life  of  every  description  can  be  freely  indulged 
in.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  account  of  its  associations  and  surroundings 
as  much  as  of  the  actual  sport  that  early  grouse-shooting  is  so 
enjoyable.  But  there  is  necessarily  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture, 
which  is  not  always  taken  into  account  by  those  who  are  not 
thoroughly  well  up  in  the  subject.  Should  the  weather  be  only 
moderately  unfavourable,  a  great  deal  of  the  charm  of  the  thing 
will  disappear;  but  if  it  be  really  bad,  there  will,  when  the  first 
novelty  has  worn  off’,  be  little  left  to  enjoy.  The  worst  of  most 
early  grouse-shooting  is  that  it  is  grouse,  and  nothing  else.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  fishing,  either  in  loch  or  river,  is 
generally  to  be  had  within  easy  reach,  and  those  who  have  this 
resource  at  command  are  much  to  be  envied.  For,  if  the  weather 
does  not  admit  of  shooting,  there  is  little  else  to  fall  back  upon. 
An  ordinary  Highland  shooting-lodge  has  but  few  resources  in 
itself ;  whatever  literature  may  have  been  imported  is  rapidly 
got  through ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
the  way  of  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking;  and,  should  bad 
weather  prevail,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  four  or  five  days, 
it  is  lucky  if  the  spirit  of  ennui  do  not  seize  upon  the  party 
to  an  unexpected  and  alarming  extent.  It  is  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  the  enormous  advantages  of  some  fishing — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — are  thoroughly  appreciated.  Where  there  is 
a  salt-water  loch  within  reach,  an  expedition  can  be  organized  at 
any  time,  and  in  almost  any  weather,  that  is  sure  to  be  productive 
of  some  interest  or  amusement ;  a  small  salmon  river  is  often  only 
fishable  after  rain,  and  its  gradual  “  waxing  ”  is  a  source  of  the  live¬ 
liest  excitement ;  and  even  in  the  burns  large  trout  can  ofcen  be 
caught  with  a  worm  during  and  after  rain  which  at  other  times 
may  be  angled  for  in  vain.  The  large  majority  of  shootings,  how¬ 
ever,  and  among  them  many  of  the  best,  are  without  any  fishing 
at  all,  except  the  tiny  trout'that  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
burn,  the  angling  for  which,  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  has  passed 
the  schoolboy  stage,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  pastime ; 
and  the  pursuit  of  grouse  must  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  the  only 
real  and  solid  attraction.  But  continual  grouse,  even  with  the 
accompaniments  of  fine  weather  and  beautiful  scenery,  is  apt  to 
become  just  a  little  monotonous;  moreover,  one  grouse  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  unless  they  happen  to  be  unusually  wild,  is 
very  much  like  another.  They  all  get  up  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  variety  about  their  flight.  It  is  true  that  in 
most  districts  nowadays  they  very  soon  do  become  wild,  and 
eventually  almost  unapproachable.  But  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
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land  they  will  lie  close  till  the  very  end  of  the  season,  and  require 
to  be  almost  kicked  up ;  and  there  is  none  of  the  pleasant  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  them  that  is  almost  always  to  be  found  with  their 
humbler,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  sport-affording,  brethren, 
the  partridges. 

When,  however,  grouse  can  no  longer  be  shot  over  dogs  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  or  satisfaction,  the  whole  nature  of  the 
sport  becomes  altered,  and  we  arrive  at  its  second,  or  later,  9tage, 
which  to  many  is  as  attractive  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  or 
perhaps  even  more  so.  The  golden  days  of  August  are  passed,  the 
heather  has  lost  its  bloom,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  be  warmly 
clad  and  prepared  for  more  or  less  rough  weather.  Instead,  too, 
of  walking  leisurely  up  to  a  covey  of  young  grouse,  lying  close  in 
the  heather,  and  getting  up  one  by  one,  an  easy  prey  to  even  the 
most  inexperienced  marksman,  the  sportsman  will  now  have  to 
move  with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  and  ready  for  a  quick  shot  in 
any  direction.  The  old  cocks  have  all  got  their  heads  up,  and  are 
aware  of  his  approach  long  before  he  gets  near  them  ;  and  on 
a  level  stretch  of  heather  he  may  perhaps  tramp  for  an  hour  with¬ 
out  getting  a  fair  shot.  And  now  his  patience  and  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  will  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  lie  will  soon  find 
that  it  is  necessary  to  manoeuvre  with  the  greatest  circumspection, 
-to  take  advantage  of  every  inequality  in  the  ground,  and  to  act 
generally  as  if  he  were  a  skirmisher  in  presence  of  an  enemy.  He 
will  learn  to  creep  cautiously  round  the  little  knolls  where  the 
grouse  are  often  to  be  found  basking  in  the  midday  sun,  and  may 
be  taken  unawares ;  or  to  stalk  an  old  cock  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  a  burn,  to  where  some  overhanging  bank  or  miniature  corrie 
appears  to  offer  the  chance  of  an  unobserved  approach.  And  when 
he  does  get  a  good  right  and  left  or  even  a  single  shot,  how 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  it  is  than  anything  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  !  A  grouse  now  is  a  quarry  worth  securing.  There 
is  no  game  bird  more  beautiful  than  an  old  cock  in  full  autumn 
plumage;  and  as  he  falls  on  the  heather  with  a  mighty  thump, 
there  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  sportsman's  breast  that  is 
well  worth  the  labour  expended  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
object.  Again,  should  there  be  any  extent  of  arable  land  included 
in  the  shooting,  there  are  pretty  certain  to  be  enough  partridges,  if 
not  to  furnish  a  whole  day's  sport  by  themselves,  at  least  to  vary 
the  bag  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  In  many  of  the  best  grouse 
districts — not  actually  in  the  Highlands — the  partridge  and  other 
low-ground  shooting  is  really  very  good  ;  and  when  once  October 
has  set  in,  the  sportsman  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
may  blaze  away  with  impunity  at  anything  that  gets  up,  instead 
of  being  restricted,  as  in  August,  to  the  inevitable  grouse. 
Now,  too,  is  the  time  for  “  driving,”  a  form  of  sport  which,  like 
battue  shooting,  has  supplied  material  for  endless  discussion 
and  controversy.  Whether  it  is  “  sportsmanlike  ”  or  not,  regarded 
from  the  severe  standpoint  adopted  by  adherents  of  the  old  school, 
is  not  a  question  upon  which  we  desire  to  enter.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  institution,  and  one  generally 
accepted,  moreover,  among  men  who  cannot  fairly  be  charged 
with  being  habitually  unsportsmanlike  in  other  respects.  And, 
putting  the  question  of  sport  on  one  side,  the  practice  of  driving 
has  unquestionably  introduced  a  novel  and  very  agreeable  feature 
into  the  recreation  of  grouse-shooting.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  laziness  about  it,  if  the  mere  fact  of 
not  walking  after  your  game  can  be  so  described.  But  on  many 
moors  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  walking  to  be  done  be¬ 
tween  the  drives,  and  the  rest  in  the  “  butts,”  “  pits,”  or  “  boxes,” 
as  they  are  variously  styled,  will  be  found  by  no  means  un¬ 
welcome.  Nor  is  there  necessarily  anything  very  tedious  in 
even  a  prolonged  wait  in  one  of  these  ambushes.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sport  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  or 
more ;  but  there  is  a  pleasurable  sense  of  excitement  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  sport  which  is  to  come,  and  which  every  moment 
brings  nearer  and  nearer.  The  sportsman  who  has  no  soul  lor  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  whose  ideas  do  not  rise  above  the  letting 
■off  of  his  gun  a  certain  number  of  times  during  the  day,  may 
perhaps  chafe  at  the  enforced  inaction,  and  grumble  at  the  tardi¬ 
ness  of  the  drivers.  But  to  the  man  who  combines  a  love  of 
sport  with  a  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  wild 
scenery,  a  quiet  half-hour  on  a  Scotch  moor  on  a  still  October 
day  (and  driving  in  a  wind  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit)  is  a 
by  no  means  unpleasant  interlude.  Ilis  gun  is  laid  ready  to  his 
hand  in  one  corner  of  his  “  box  ” ;  he  has  disencumbered  him¬ 
self  of  his  cartridge-bag,  and  arranged  a  little  store  of  ammu¬ 
nition  for  immediate  use ;  and  he  has  now  complete  leisure  to 
look  about  him.  On  the  moor3  best  adapted  for  driving  the 
scenery  is  not  generally  of  a  grand  or  severe  description ;  but 
their  quiet  beauty  is  none  the  less  attractive  in  its  own  way. 
The  brilliant  colouring  of  the  heather  has  faded  away,  and  it  now 
looks  somewhat  dull  and  lifeless;  but  its  departed  brilliancy  is  in 
a  measure  made  up  for  by  the  variegated  grasses  and  mosses 
which  crop  up  everywhere  in  an  exquisite  gradation  of  tints,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  by  a  patch  of  emerald  green,  where  some 
little  rill  trickles  through  a  hollow  or  forms  a  miniature  bog 
between  the  heathery  knolls.  The  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and 
the  lights  on  the  hills,  especially  towards  evening,  are  more 
beautiful  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  impressive,  too,  in  the  stillness  of  a  moor  on  a  calm 
autumn  day,  only  broken  by  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell, 
the  plaintive  whistle  of  a  plover,  or  that  ceaseless,  mysterious 
“  sough  ”  that  seems  to  come  from  the  distant  hills  like  the  faint 
strain  of  an  iEolian  harp.  So,  unless  an  absolute  glutton  for 
sport,  our  friend  may  lie  back  in  his  turf  shelter,  and  smoke  his 


pipe  with  a  complete  sense  of  quiet  enjoyment,  while,  if  he  is  any¬ 
thing  of  an  artist,  a  pocket  sketch-book  will  now  come  in  very 
handy.  But  he  must  all  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  after  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  have  one  eye  keeping  a  general  look¬ 
out  for  the  chance  of  a  shot.  Grouse  will  often  be  on  the  move 
on  their  own  account,  or  a  few  odd  birds  may  come  over  long  in 
advance  of  the  general  flight ;  and  if  he  is  caught  dreaming  or 
otherwise  unprepared,  he  will  become  an  object  of  derision  to  his 
less  contemplative,  but  consequently  more  watchful,  companions. 

We  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  contend  that  grouse-shooting 
in  October  or  November  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  same  sport  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Each  period,  however,  has  its  advantages 
as  well  as  its  drawbacks,  and  a  sportsman  who  may  be  inclined  to 
repine  at  being  unable  to  take  the  field  on  the  1 2th  of  August 
will  often  find  that  he  has  not  lost  so  very  much  after  all  by  being 
compelled  to  wait  until  six  weeks  or  even  two  months  later. 


THE  LETTER-DAG. 

TIIE  polite  letter-reader  during  the  past  week  has  not  lacked 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  politeness.  He  began 
with  the  epistle  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  Times,  and 
that  marvellous  quotation  which  appeared  to  be  thus  construed 
in  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  mind: — Tantum,  it  was  really, 
relligio,  a  shame,  potuit,  to  accuse  me,  suadere,  of  spite,  malorum, 
at  Admiral  Tryon.  It  is  improbable  that  the  full  meaning  of 
this  will  ever  be  revealed.  It  may  have  been  a  sheer  hoax  (say 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s)  on  the  solid  finder  of  salvation.  It  may 
have  been  a  piece  of  “  wut  ”  similar  to  Mr.  Wallace’s  recent  ex¬ 
ercise  in  that  kind,  devised  and  executed  by  the  mere  force  of  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  own  intellect.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that,  if  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  will  of  course  recognize 
the  context  of  his  citation)  any  one  assents  to  the  prayer  Ne  mea 
dona,  Intellecta  prius  quam  sint,  contempta  relinquas  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  he  has  a  long  and  a  weary  task  before  the  waste,  wan 
body  and  shaken  soul  of  him  finds  out  what  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  really  did  mean.  Rationalists  suggest  that  he  had 
an  indistinct  idea  of  the  words  having  something  to  do  with  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  that  he  thought  either  that  the  Times  accused  him 
of  intolerance,  or  else  that  the  Times  was  intolerant  in  accusing 
him.  But  this  is  a  slovenly  d  pen  pres,  unworthy  of  the  scholar. 
Only,  since  we  are  on  the  subject,  and  are  models  of  fairness,  let 
us  observe  that  the  laugh  in  this  matter  is  not  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  Times.  It  is  always  rather  humiliating  to  have  to  explain 
that  you  have  made  a  joke,  especially  of  the  “  sooth  bourd  ”  de¬ 
scription.  Besides,  it  was  never  the  way  of  the  Times  to  joke. 
History  or  legend  asserts  that,  at  least  in  days  past,  when  a  new 
recruit  was  sought  or  offered  himself,  the  “  wash  neophyte  ”  was 
warned,  “  Now,  remember,  you  must  not  be  clever  ” ;  so  that,  if 
he  was  conscious  of  great  possessions  in  the  way  of  cleverness, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go  away  sorrowful.  This 
salutary  practice  would  appear  to  have  been  relaxed,  and,  lo  !  the 
consequences !  Indeed  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Lucretian 
studies  might  give  him  (still  from  the  same  passage)  a  rather  neat 
retort : — 

Quo  magis  aeternum  da  dictis.  Diva,  leporem, 

Effice  ut . 

Per  maria  et  terras  omnes  sopita  quiescant. 

Which  may  be  translated,  with  almost  perfect  literalness  and 
much  point,  “Why  then,  Goddess  of  Printing  House  Square, 
continue  to  give  us  this  fine  old  wit  in  your  words,  so  that  all 
over  earth  and  sea  things  may  be  put  to  sleep  by  it.” 

But  enough  of  poor  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  After  all,  he 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  better  poetry  than  Lucretius,  and 
by  much  reading  of  that  bard  he  may  at  last  arrive  at  some  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  meaning.  The  letter- writing  of  his  great  chief 
during  the  week  has  been  of  a  much  more  serious,  not  to  say 
tragic,  description.  Properly  to  deal  with  the  melancholy  death 
of  Alexander  McEwan,  machinist,  “  votary  of  Bacchus  ”  (as  the 
member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs  would  say),  Home  Ruler,  political 
poet,  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  would  require  his  own 
harmony  of  verse,  but  we  may  deal  with  it  in  both.  In  two  of 
these  his  capacities,  the  late  Mr.  McEwan  wrote,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Home  Rule  poem,  entitled  “  Joiner’s  Chips,” 
•which  Mr.  Gladstone  (on  the  usual  medium)  acknowledged  as 
“  spirited,”  and  added,  “  I  not  only  hope,  but  confidently  expect, 
that  in  no  long  period  of  life  you  will  witness  the  triumph  of 
those  just  principles  which  you  and  I  desire  to  apply  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland.”  Alas  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  as  a  well-wisher  and 
a  prophet !  The  gods  did  indeed  grant  his  prayer  of  “  no  long- 
period  of  life  ”  to  Mr.  McEwan,  but  in  other  sense  than  he  meant 
it.  If  the  triumph  of  just  principles  does  not  come  till  Mr. 
Alexander  McEwan  (political  poet)  sees  it,  Unionists  will  be  very 
well  contented ;  and  in  future  we  should  think  a  slight  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  a  little  shudder  as  of  some  one  stepping  o’er  their  grave,  will  be 
felt  by  superstitious  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  that 
in  no  long  period  of  life  something  may  happen.  Can  it  be  that 
G  stands  for  gettatore  as  well  as  for  Gladstone  ?  A  student  of 
the  fate  of  Mr.  McEwan  might  fancy  it,  and  may  heartily 
hope  that  the  triumph  of  just  principles  may  experience  its  effects 
as  poor  Mr.  McEwan  has  done. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Lucretius  in  hand,  is  comedy,  if  not 
farce ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  praying  for  his  political  poet,  neglecting 
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Nemesis  in  the  process,  and  getting  in  this  doleful  sense  “no 
long  period  of  life  ”  for  his  luckless  correspondent,  is  farce- 
tragedy  ;  hut  what  shall  we  say  of  the  same  statesman  when 
we  read  another  letter  of  his,  that  to  the  Provost  of  Dalkeith  ? 

“  Come  out,  little  letter,”  as  the  great  Englishman  whom  fools 
call  an  Irish  patriot  used  to  say  to  and  of  documents  of  a 
very  different  order  of  interest.  The  “  bon  mots  de  Stella,” 
as  actually  recorded  by  her  lover,  are  not  bewilderingly  funny; 
hut  Lucretius  (Heaven  bless  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  for 
providing  this  Lucretius  for  us !)  has  explained  that  matter 
also.  The  fun  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  is  much  more  in¬ 
dubitable.  If  Mr.  Dillon  broke  the  law,  says  Mr.  Gladstone 
— three  times  Prime  Minister  of  England,  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  fifty  odd  years,  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  magistrate, 
a  man  bound  a  hundred  times  over  to  support  the  law  and 
the  institutions  of  his  country — “  If  Mr.  Dillon  broke  the 
law,  he  was  driven  to  break  it  by  the  gross  misconduct  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  1886.”  Wherein  see  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  Government  placed  in  office 
in  the  regular  way  and  selected  by  the  Queen,  when  a  Par¬ 
liament  elected  by  the  whole  nation  under  the  freest  suffrage, 
does  something  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  like,  or  does  not 
do  something  that  he  does  like,  in  the  full  and  undoubted 
exercise  of  the  powers  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  both, 
it  is  not  a  mistake  of  judgment,  it  is  not  something  to  be 
regretted,  it  is  “  gross  misconduct.”  And  Mr.  Headmaster 
Gladstone — unluckily  deprived  of  the  ferule,  but  with  wig 
and  gown  and  frown  complete — rates  the  naughty  boys  for 
that  gross  misconduct  accordingly.  Secondly,  when  any  one 
breaks  a  law  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  or  indiscretion,  calls  misconduct, 
he  is  “  driven  to  break  it,”  and  though  “  the  breach  may 
be  a  public  evil  ” — which  Mr.  Gladstone  kindly  grants — 
“the  true  authors  of  the  evil  are  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament.”  So  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  responsibility,  or  irresponsibility,  it  seems 
further,  will  “pass  over  to  and  rest  upon  the  voters  of  this 
country  if  they  approve  such  conduct  at  a  bye-election  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  on  every  one  amongst  them  who  votes  for  them  [sm] 
calling  themselves  Unionists.”  “  Them  calling  themselves 
Unionists”  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  this  letter.  It  is  not  Mr.  Dillon’s  fault  it  he  breaks  the 
law,  but  the  fault  of  those  who  administer  the  law ;  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  administrators,  but  of  the  electors ;  it 
will  not,  we  suppose  (for  there  is  no  need  to  stop  in  such  a 
nice  smooth  road  as  this)  be  the  fault  of  the  electors,  but  of 
the  course  of  events,  just  as  when  the  learned  professor  could 
not  light  his  candle.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  nobody’s  fault, 
somebody — the  particular  body  obnoxious  to  Mr..  Gladstone — is 
guilty  of  “gross  misconduct,”  though  the  poor  thing  was  only  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  responsibilities  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
just  shown,  can  be  prolonged,  and  the  responsibility  shoved  back 
ad  infinitum — backward,  forward,  any  way  you  please,  or  rather 
any  way  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pleases.  For  we  have  observed  that 
“  gross  misconduct  ”  is  capable  of  being  fixed  upon  any  link  that 
he  chooses  to  fix  it  upon.  Now  it  is  certainly  rather  a  curious 
thing  that  a  letter  like  this  should  be  put  foiward  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  document.  That  Mr.  Gladstone’s  history  is,  if  we 
used  his  own  vocabulary  we  should  say  grossly  false,  is  a  minor 
matter.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that,  so  far  from 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  as  he  says  in  this  letter,  being  “  forced 
into  existence  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Irish  peasants  to  pay  their 
rents,”  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  fraudulent  “  Plan  ”  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  them. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assurance  cannot  deny, 
that  his  own  Land  Act  distinctly  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  rents  being  in  some  years  too  high,  and  adjusted  them  on  the 
principle  of  their  being  in  other  years  too  low.  But  any  man 
may  be  excused  for  refusing  to  recognize  inconvenient  facts. 
What  no  man  can  be  excused  for  is  the  use  of  silly  and  indecent 
language.  For  a  single  person,  even  if  he  were  of  ten  times 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  ability  and  standing,  to  talk  of  the  “gross 
misconduct”  of  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  would  be  more  indecent  than  anything  else,  if  it  were 
not  so  silly,  and  more  silly  than  anything  else  if  it  were  not 
so  indecent.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  side  in  Parliament  have 
done  things — many  of  them — which  w'ere  more  abhorrent  to 
their  political  opponents  than  the  reluctance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  falsify  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  bargain  with  the  land¬ 
lords  could  possibly  be  to  Gladstonians,  yet  we  at  least  should 
hesitate  to  call  any  of  them  by  such  a  name.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  persons  who  would  very  cheerfully  give  their  votes  for 
condign  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
score  of  the  Majuba  Convention,  yet  who  would  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  it  would  be  improper  to  charge  him  with 
gross  misconduct.  Such  a  phrase  could  only  be  applied,  by 
persons  who  use  language  carefully,  to  a  transgression  .  ot 
universally  accepted  laws  or  rules  where  no  question  of  opinion 
comes  in.  It  is  notorious  that  persons  not  perhaps  worse  fitted 
to  judge  than  Mr.  Gladstone  consider  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Parliament  in  the  matter  to  which  lie  refers  to  have 
been  wiser,  more  merciful,  and  in  every  way  better  than  the 
subsequent  action  of  1887.  But  it  may  be  foolish  to  argue 
seriously  with  a  statesman  who  has  so  far  forgotten  himself 


as  to  scold  and  stamp  at  his  adversaries  in  this  fashion. 
“  Them  calling  themselves  Unionists  ”  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  damaged  by  the  exhibition,  and  if  there  be  any  reason¬ 
able  men  among  “  them  calling  themselves  [or,  for  they  de 
not  like  the  name,  being  called]  Separatists,”  they  can  hardly 
be  much  encouraged  by  it.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  latest  style  is  making  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  to  his  own  hold  on  the  popular  taste,  and  that  he  is- 
trying  that  good  knight’s  weapons?  It  is  dangerous,  as  we¬ 
al!  know,  to  use  weapons  that  men  have  not  proved ;  and  truly 
this  little  excursion  into  “  gross  misconduct  ”  seems  to  illustrate 
the  principle. 


MR.  BOURNE’S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH-WESTERN  CHINA. 

WHEN  the  misgovernment  of  King  Thebaw  rendered  the- 
annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  necessary,  a  great  stimulus 
was  given  to  the  expectation  that  British  commerce  was  destined 
to  acquire  a  new  market  in  South-Western  China.  .  Golden 
visions  were  excited  of  establishing  British  influence  in  those 
regions,  and  of  thereby  bringing  the  eventual  awakening  of 
China  under  British  auspices.  These  anticipations  have  not  been 
immediately  fulfilled ;  and,  as  stewards  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
the  Indian  Government  refused  to  be  driven  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  home  to  embark  on  a  precipitate  policy  of  trans- 
frontier  railway  construction.  Considerable  uncertainty,  indeed, 
still  overhangs  not  only  the  question  of  the  best  routes  from 
Burmah  to  South-Western  China,  but  the  actual  condition  of 
that  country.  Some  of  the  ground  has  never  been  traversed  by 
Europeans ;  and,  in  spite  ot  the  travels  of  Baron  Richthofen,. 
Captain  Gill,  Mr.  Baber,  and  others,  our  knowledge  is.  still 
fragmentary.  The  decision,  therefore,  of  the  Foreign  Office  to- 
send  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  their  Chinese  establishment 
through  the  region  on  a  tour  of  inspection  was  well  advised. 
In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  importance  of  investigating  the 
commercial  capacities  of  Yunnan  and  the  adjacent  provinces,, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  estimate  the  chances  of  French  rivalry. 
For  French  diplomacy  has  succeeded  in  gaining  what  the  sword 
failed  to  wrest ;  the  Supplementary  Franco-Chinese  Convention 
of  June  1886  gives  the  French  inland  trading-stations,  and  a 
waterway  into  China  by  the  Red  River.  But  it  still  remains  to- 
be  seen  whether  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  country  will 
permit  this  concession  to  be  properly  utilized. 

These  objects  were  kept  faithfully  before  his  sight  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Bourne,  the  officer  selected  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  this 
mission.  But  the  record  of  Mr.  Bourne’s  journey,  which  is 
now  issued  as  a  Blue-Book,  is  something  more  than,  an  official 
report.  Written  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style,  with  touches 
of  picturesque  description,  and  full  of  observations  on  native 
manners,  customs,  and  beliefs,  the  volume  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  travel  that  have  recently  appeared.  Starting- 
from  Chung  Ching  on  the  Yangtsekiang  in  October  of  1885,  Mr. 
Bourne,  after  following  its  left  bank  for  a  few  marches,  crossed 
the  River  of  Golden  Sands  at  Luchoo,  and  struck  down  into- 
Yunnan  across  the  intervening  portion  of  Szechuen.  From  the 
Yunnan  capital  (which  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo)  he  made  his- 
way  to  Ssumao  on  the  Burmese  frontier,  and  then  setting  hi.s- 
face  eastwards,  followed  along  the  Tonquin  border  in  Ivwangsi, 
returning  through  Kweichow  to  lus  starting-place  after  an 
absence  of  some  eight  months.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
spite  of  the  recent  ferment  occasioned  by  the  Tonquin  war,  and 
the  Chinese  incapacity  for  distinguishing  between  different  races- 
of  “  foreign  devils,”  Mr.  Bourne  was  well  received  everywhere. 
Ilis  principal  troubles  arose,  as  they  generally  do  in  China,  from 
difficulties  about  his  porters,  from  bad  inns,  worse  food,  malaria, 
and  a  certain  suspiciousness  of  the  people  about  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  On  one  occasion  he  also  ran  short  of  money,  but  was 
obligingly  accommodated  with  a  loan  by  a  Chinese  artillery 
officer,  whose  vauntings,  when  escorting  the  Grosvenor  mission,, 
had  earned  him  the  appellation  of  “Hill-echoing  Thunder”  from 
Mr.  Baber.  True  to  his  character,  Lei  Ymgshan  improved  even 
on  the  record  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  the  matter  of  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon,  and  averred  that  he  himself  had  wounded  Admiral 
Courbet  in  Tonquin.  But  he  lent  the  money. 

Mr.  Bourne’s  general  description  of  the  country  he  traversed 
is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  sanguine  expectations  which  have- 
been  formed  of  its  commercial  capacities.  The  greater  part  of 
Yunnan  and  that  part  of  Szechuen  which  lies  south  of  the  river 
is  an  elevated  and  rather  barren  plateau,  intersected  with  deep 
valleys  and  with  very  poor  communications.  Much  of  the  high 
ground  is  also  limestone,  and  the  subterranean  channels  through 
it  which  the  rivers  pierce  get  blocked,  and  result  in  flooding  the 
valleys.  In  Yunnan  itself  there  is  very  little  coal,  though  it 
abounds  in  Kweichow  and  Szechuen.  W  ood  is  burnt,  but  the 
forests  have  been  considerably  devastated.  Added,  however,  to 
the  comparative  poverty  of' its  natural  resources  there  is  the 
devastation  of  the  country  resulting  from  the  Panthay  rebellion 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Mahom- 
mcdans  and  the  Imperialists  appears  to  have  been  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination,  and  besides  the  depopulation  that  ensued  crops  and 
trees  were  destroyed  wholesale.  As  a  result  large  tracts  have 
been  practically  abandoned,  the  mines  are  deserted^^^^gjj 
indium  lia.-  di  app-  ared.  Agriculauv, 
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-opium  cultivation  is  tlio  main  resource.  “Both  \  unnan  and 
Kweichow,”  Mr.  Bourne  reports,  “  now  pay  for  the  whole  of  their 
foreign  imports  in  opium,”  and  the  disrepair  into  which  the  roads 
have  fallen,  together  with  the  portability  of  opium,  give  the  drug 
an  obvious  advantage  over  other  products  in  a  land  where  every¬ 
thing  has  to  he  carried  on  porters’  hacks.  In  Kweichow,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  empire,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  people 
cling  to  poppy  cultivation  has  been  too  much  for  the  < govern¬ 
ment.  A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  repress  it  in  18S5,  but 
only  the  next  year  the  prohibition  was  practically  removed. 
Another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  possible  in  these  provinces  ;s  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  mainly  non-Chinese,  perhaps  to  the  extent  ot  three- 
fourths.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration: — 

These  non-Chinese  races  rlo  not  buy  foreign  goods.  It  should  bo,  under¬ 
stood  that  the  only  purchasers  of  foreign  goods,  i.c.  piece-goods,  in  these 
parts,  arc  well- to-do  Chinese.  Ever}' Chinaman  who  has  the  means  will 
infallibly  purchase  foreign  cottons  and  woollens  for  the  adornment  of  him¬ 
self,  his  wife,  children,  and  furniture.  There  is  no  necessary  proportion 
between  the  demand  for  foreign  imports  and  a  space  on  the  map,  neither 
is  there  any  immediate  proportion  between  the  demand  for  foreign  imports 
and  the  number  of  the  population  ;  but  between  t he  number  of  well-to-do 
Chinese  and  the  demand  for  foreign  imports  there  is  a  necessary  proportion, 
•because  every  one  of  that  class  will  buy  foreign  cottonsor  woollens,  for  they 
are  as  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his  respectability  as  his  high  hat  is  to 
the  Londoner’s. 

The  Chinese,  indeed,  have  much  to  do,  although  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  are  now  coming  in,  before  they  succeed  in  assimilating 
these  non-Chinese  races.  Their  hold  upon  the  country  is  not 
very  extensive,  and  Chinese  jurisdiction  is  broken  into  by  a 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  chieftainships.  The  work  is 
not  facilitated  by  any  sympathy  with  or  knowledge  of  t lie  older 
inhabitants  existing  in  the  dominant  race.  Chinese  classification 
of  the  various  tribes  makes  no  attempt  to  correspond  with  reali¬ 
ties,  and  official  ignorance  usually  takes  refuge  in  calumny.  One 
tract,  so  the  Chinese  authorities  told  Mr.  Bourne,  is  little  visited 
by  merchants,  “  because  of  the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  who  set 
■cross-bows  with  poisoned  arrows  to  shoot  across  the  road,  or 
rather  [so  the  English  traveller  adds]  are  said  to  do  so  by  the 
Chinese — which  is  not  the  same  thing.”  Nor,  again,  is  the 
agency  which  the  Chinese  employ  to  coerce  the  country  pecu¬ 
liarly  effective.  The  military  force  does  not  appear  to  be  large, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  an  undisciplined  rabble.  Mr.  Bourne 
found  that  these  legionaries  were  armed  with  old  English  horse- 
pistols  and  Tower  muskets,  besides  a  variety  of  native  weapons, 
including  a  formidable  trident  and  a  long  hook  sharpened  on 
the  inner  edge.  Antiquated  as  their  firearms  are,  however, 
they  make  just  the  difference  between  the  Chinese  soldiers 
and  the  “barbarians”  who  are  only  provided  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  information  gathered  by  Mr.  Bourne  points  to 
three  principal  divisions  amongst  the  non-Chinese  he  came  across, 
and  he  devoted  much  attention  to  procuring  specimens  of  their 
writing  and  to  taking  down  their  vocabularies.  There  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  large  Shan  element,  which  has  overflowed  the 
Burmese  frontier,  and  seems  very  similar  to  its  kindred  in  Siam 
and  the  Shan  plateau  of  Upper  Burmali.  Along  the  Burmese 
border,  again,  Mr.  Bourne  found  several  scattered  communities 
of  the  Lolo  race,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Nersu,  whose  central 
home  is  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Yangtsekiang,  in  103°  East- 
longitude.  A  third  race  about  which  even  less  is  known  are  the 
Miaotzu,  the  aborigines  of  Kweichow.  Their  nature,  according 
to  the  Chinese,  is  to  rebel  on  a  small  scale  every  three  years, 
and  seriously  once  in  every  six  years.  The  nominal  religion  of 
this  population  is  Buddhism,  hut  here,  as  Bishop  Copleston 
complains  that  it  does  in  Ceylon,  the  Buddhist  system  shows 
itself  singularly  accommodating  to  the  grossest  superstitions, 
which  alone  have  a  real  hold  on  the  people.  Sorcerers  or 
“permas”  are  of  great  repute,  both  amongst  the  I.olos  and 
Miaotzus,  and  used  to  flourish  abundantly.  But  many  were 
-slaughtered  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Bourne  had  some  difficulty 
in  meeting  with  them.  They  are  the  repositories  of  what  writing 
exists  amongst  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Amidst  these  inquiries  Mr.  Bourne  took  occasion  to  estimate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  prospects  which  France  has  secured  under 
the  new  Convention  of  making  its  way  in  these  regions.  The 
undeveloped  and  disturbed  state  of  the  country  makes  a  forecast 
difficult.  When  the  lied  liiver  route  is  once  safe  (which  it  is  very 
far  from  being  at  present)  it  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  tin, 
-drugs,  and  medicine  will  find  their  way  from  Yunnan  toTonquin, 
and  there  should  also  he  a  certain  passenger  traffic.  But  the 
ioreign  imports  in  return  will  chiefly  come  at  present  from 
Hongkong.  However,  even  when  the  Yunnan  province  fills  up, 
Mr.  Bourne  “believes  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  British 
interests  will  he  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  opening  of  the  Bed 
Biver  route,  as  arranged  by  the  recent  treaty,  even  supposing  a 
•tariff  adverse  to  Hongkong.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out 
that  the  Assam  tea-planters  ought  before  long  to  find  a  market 
for  their  tea  iij  Western  Yunnan,  and  displace  the  inferior  article 
at  present  consumed.  But  the  commercial  development  of  this 
part  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Mr.  Bourne  heard  of  districts 
where  blocks  of  salt  take  the  place  of  a  metallic  currency,  just  as 
bricks  of  tea  were  current  in  Thibet  before  the  British  Indian 
rupee  penetrated  the  passes. 


strain  ut  an 

sport,  our  friend  may  . 


TIIE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

rjHIE  Directors  ot  the  Bank  of  England  last  week  raised  their 
A  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent.  That  is  not  enough,  however, 
since  they  delayed  doing  so  too  long.  They  need  to  supplement 
their  action  by  other  measures.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we 
showed  that  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is 
dangerously  small ;  that,  owing  to  the  issue  of  so  many  foreign, 
colonial,  and  Indian  Companies  and  loans  during  the  current 
year,  the  London  market  had  become  indebted  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  a  very  large  amount  :  that,  in  consequence,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  could  take  very  considerable  sums  in  gold  away  from 
London  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  so,  the  reserve  would  he  so  seriously 
reduced  that  the  money  market  might  he  disturbed,  and  a  check 
might  be  given  to  trade.  Since  then  the  position  has  become 
even  worse.  The  reserve  has  considerably  decreased,  and  the 
foreign  and  colonial  issues  have  gone  on.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  obliged  by  law  to  cash  its  notes  on  presentation.  It  is  not  in 
the  position,  therefore,  of  the  Bank  of  France  or  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  both  of  which  can,  on  occasion,  refuse  to 
part  with  the  metal.  The  Bank  of  England  cannot  directly  avoid 
parting  with  gold  to  any  person  who  holds  its  notes.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  can  protect  itself  is  by 
making  it  unprofitable  to  take  away  the  metal.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Bank  of  England  must  raise  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount  in  the  London  market  so  high  that  it  will  not  pay 
exporters  to  withdraw  gold  from  the  Bank  and  send  it  abroad. 
More  than  this,  the  Bank  may  require  to  attract  gold  to  this 
country,  and  it  can  do  so  only  by  so  raising  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  capitalists  to  bring  or 
send  gold  hither,  in  order  to  employ  it  in  this  market.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  no  longer,  however,  capable  of  directly  raising  the 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  the  open  market  in  London.  It 
is  now  only  one  of  several  great  banks,  and  it  is  not  even  the 
most  important  of  the  great  banks,  so  far  as  lending  and  discount¬ 
ing  are  concerned.  The  joint-stock  and  private  banks  are,  in 
fact,  much  more  powerful  than  the  Bank  of  England  now,  and 
generally  refuse  to  follow  its  lead.  At  the  present  moment,  for 
example,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  in  London  is 
about  three-eighths  per  cent,  lower  than  the  Bank  of  England 
official  rate.  This  being  the  case,  the  Bank  of  England  can 
influence  the  open  market  only  by  withdrawing  from  the  market 
the  surplus  supply  of  loanable  capital  which  is  keeping  down 
the  rate  of  discount,  and  it  can  do  this  only  by  borrowing  in  the 
open  market.  By  borrowing,  it  lessens  the  supply  in  the  open 
market  and  increases  its  own  supply.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  largest  holder  of  loanable  capital,  and  in  that  way  is  able  to 
temporarily  influence  the  open  market.  The  position  being  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
borrow  in  the  open  market,  and  thus  raise  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  in  that  market,  and  should  thereby  be  in  a  position 
further  to  raise  its  own  rate  of  discount  if  necessary,  carrying 
the  outside  market  with  it  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  only  that  this  country  has  engaged  to  furnish  other 
countries  with  large  sums  of  money  which  is  a  danger  to  the 
money  market.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  at  the  same  time  trade 
at  home  is  steadily  improving.  Improvement  in  trade  means  a 
larger  number  of  persons  employed  at  better  wages,  and  there¬ 
fore  necessitates  an  increased  circulation  of  coin  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  pay  these  larger  wages’  bills.  Furthermore, 
the  harvest  throughout  Western  and  Central  Europe  is  deficient 
this  year.  More  particularly  Germany  and  France  will  require 
to  import  more  wheat  than  they  have  required  for  some  years 
past.  I11  all  the  great  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
therefore,  we  shall  find  the  French  and  the  Germans  com¬ 
peting  with  ourselves  for  wheat,  and  consequently  putting  up 
the  price.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  not  only  will  this  country, 
France,  and  Germany  have  to  import  larger  quantities,  hut  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  more  per  quarter  than  they  have  done  for 
some  years  past.  If  that  happens,  then  Western  and  Central 
Europe  will  owe  more  to  the  wheat-exporting  countries  of  the 
world  than  they  have  done  for  some  years  past,  and,  consequently, 
the  wheat-exporting  countries  will  be  able  to  take  gold  from 
Western  and  Central  Europe  if  they  require  it.  The  position,  so 
far  as  the  money  market  is  concerned,  therefore,  is  that,  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  trade  at  home  and  upon  the  Continent, 
there  is  likely  to  he  an  increase  in  the  coin  circulation  which  will 
take  gold  from  the  great  banking  centres,  and,  therefore,  tend  to 
lower  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  great 
banks.  Further,  owing  to  the  deficient  harvest,  there  is  likely 
to  he  a  necessity  for  exporting  gold  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  wliicli  will  have  to  be  bought.  And,  lastly,  owing  to 
the  large  foreign  and  Colonial  issues  in  London,  there  is  likely 
to  he  an  export  of  gold  to  the  borrowing  countries.  For  these 
several  reasons  the  demand  for  gold  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
threatens  to  be  exceptionally  large,  and  unfortunately  the  stock 
of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  part  with  much  without  causing  serious  disturbance 
to  the  money  market,  and  thereby  adversely  affecting  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  probable  that  much  gold  can  be 
obtained  from  either  the  Continent  or  the  United  States  to 
lessen  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of 
France,  it  is  true,  holds  nearly  44  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and 
could  therefore  afford  to  part  with  a  considerable  sum  with 
advantage  to  itself  and  without  inconvenience  to  French  trade. 

!  But  the  Bank  of  France,  for  years  past,  has  been  carefully  accu- 
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mulating  gold,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Directors 

would  be  willing  to  part  with  much.  The  present  stock  of  gold 
it  is  true  is  about  ioj  millions  sterling  less  than  the  amount 
they  held  two  years  ago,  and  they  may  therefore  consent  to  part 
Avith  a  million  or  two  in  addition.  But  the  political  condition 
ot  France,  the  immense  stock  of  silver  held  by  the  Bank,  and 
the  magnitude  ot  the  financial  operations  that  are  understood 
to  be  in  prospect,  make  it  unlikely  that  the  Bank  would  part 
with  very  much  gold.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  could 
also  part  with  a  very  considerable  sum  without  disadvantage 
either  to  itself  or  to  the  country.  It  holds  in  gold  and  silver 
together  about  49I  millions  sterling,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  understood  to  be  in  gold.  But  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  always  lias  been  to  increase  its  stock  of  gold 
and  to  take  prompt  measures  to  prevent  a  material  export  of  the 
metal,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  altered  that 
policy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  may  re¬ 
cognize  the  necessity  there  is  for  preventing  a  large  withdrawal 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  lest  thereby  the  London  and  other 
European  money  markets  should  be  disturbed,  and  may  consent 
to  part  with  enough  of  gold  themselves  to  supply  those  foreign 
demands  which  are  known  to  be  coming  upon  the  London 
market. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  probable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  draw  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  financial  year  ended  with  June  last  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
exports  by  more  than  5i  millions  sterling.  Also  the  net  im- 
I'ort  of  gold  into  the  I  nited  States  exceeded  the  net  export  of 
silver  by  about  3  millions  sterling;  while  it  is  estimated  that 
annually  the  L  nited  States  have  to  pay  to  other  countries  for 
interest,  freight,  and  other  charges  about  24  millions  sterling. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  therefore,  during  the  past  financial  year  would  seem 
to  have  been  about  32I  millions  sterling,  and  although  recently 
gold  has  been  sent  from  the  L  nited  States  to  Europe,  the  amount 
111  comparison  with  this  large  debt  is  quite  insignificant.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  must  owe 
to  Europe  still  a  large  amount,  and  consequently  that  Europe 
can,  if  it  chooses,  take  gold  from  the  United  States.  But  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  European  buying  of  American  Eailroad 
Securities  has  been  very  large  for  some  months  past ;  and, 
further,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  are  good  this  year,  that  consequently  the  exports 
of  merchandize  from  the  United  States  will  be  on  a  greatly 
increased  scale,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  money  debt  of 
the  U nited  States  to  Europe,  if  not  entirely  wiped  out,  must 
be  reduced  very  greatly  indeed.  Just  now  coin  and  notes  are 
flowing  from  the  reserve  cities  into  the  rural  districts  to  “  move  ” 
the  crops,  as  the  Americans  say.  This  tends  to  raise  the  rates 
ot  interest  and  discount  in  the  reserve  cities,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  export  gold  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe.  Owing  to  this  it  seems  unlikely  that  gold 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  United  States  on  European  account, 
and  it  is  even  quite  possible,  though  at  present  not  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  gold  may  be  taken  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
Lpon  the  whole  then,  we  do  not  expect  that  much  gold  can  be 
obtained  in  America  to  relieve  our  requirements  here  ;  and  there 
remains,  therefore,  only  Berlin,  Paris,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
to  look  to  as  possible  sources  of  supply  should  the  demand  come 
upon  us.  As  prudent  business  men,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England^  ought  not  to  trust  to  the  desire  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  France  and  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  to 
relieve  them  from  embarrassment.  They  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  assume  that  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Germany 
will  follow  the  policy  they  have  pursued  for  years  past ;  and 
consequently  they  ought  to  take  measures  to  protect  themselves, 
and  prevent  a  serious  drain  of  gold  setting  in.  As  pointed  out 
above,  the  only  measures  they  can  effectively  adopt  are  the 
raising  of  their  own  rate  of  discount  and  the  borrowing  of  money 
in  the  open  market  so  as  to  raise  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of 
discount  in  the  open  market.  By  so  doing  they  will  certainly 
stop  the  export  of  gold  from  this  country,  and  they  may  succeed 
in  attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  the  metal  from  other 
countries. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH. 

FT  is  not  generally  known,  even  by  people  who  have  visited 
-L  America,  that  there  is  in  Pennsylvania,  very  near  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a  population  of  more  than  two 
million  inhabitants  which  is  in  many  respects  strangelv  like  what 
its  rural  ancestors  were  in  Germany  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Some  years  since  there  were  to  be  seen  in  a  shop  in  Philadelphia 
several  large  books  of  Lutheran  devotion  in  the  type  and  spelling 
of  1540,  bound  in  deeply-stamped  white  vellum,  with  heavy  brass 
clasps.  They  did  not  look  like  imitations  of  old  books,  they 
seemed  to  be  “the  thing  itself”;  but  the  date  was  recent. 
“  They  are  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  said  the  bookseller. 
“  I'hey  would  not  believe  that  the  Lord  would  hear  them  if  they 
prayed  to  Him  out  of  a  modern-looking  book.  And  those  books, 
as  you  see  them,  have  been  printed  and  bound  in  that  style  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  market, 


just  as  they  were  printed  for  their  ancestors  during  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

There  is  probably  no  more  striking  instance  of  conservatism  to 
be  iound  anywhere  in  Europe  than  this  ;  but  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  worthy  “  Dutchmen  ”  is  carried  out  by  them  consistently 
in  everything  else.  “  Follow  thy  father,  good  son,  and  live  as 
thy  lather  before  thee  has  done,”  is  their  golden  rule  of  life. 
■Firs%>  ttey  always  speak  among  themselves  a  singular  patois 
called  ^  I  ennsylvania  Dutch,  from  the  word  Deutsch.  “  It  be¬ 
longs,”  says  Dr.  Bailsman,  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  H. 
Ilarbaugh,  “  to  the  South-German  dialects,”  and,  while  partaking 
1  i  1<;  '1S  most  closely  allied  to  the  Pfalzisch” — that  is,  to 
the  Rhine  German  of  the  Palatinate.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  beyond  the  Alleghany,  it  is  much  mingled 
with  English.  Further  to  the  West  we  find  in  it  traces  of 
Scottish,  Irish,  Swedish,  and  French.  It  is  specially  remarkable 
m  its  having  retained  great  numbers  of  old  and  curious  German 
words,  such  as  are  now  to  be  heard  only  in  the  remotest  places  of 
the  Fatherland.  We  find  the  influence  of  the  unchangeable 
English  article  the  in  der.  Thus  a  man  will  say  "  ” 
der  blind  Gaul  uf,  mer  welle  uf  der  Markt  fahre  ” 
harness  the  blind  horse  ;  we  will  go  to  market !  ” 

The  following  words  illustrate  the  character  of  the  voca¬ 
bulary  : — 


“  Hen — scherr 
Henry, 


-i.e. 


Abbattig. 

Aern. 

Altfiischen. 

Ball. 

Bense. 

Bjeten. 

Boghie. 

Bungert. 

Buschleit. 

Dare. 

Dheerle. 

Druwel. 

Dschent’leit. 

Ennihau 

Fitz. 

Gedschumpt. 


Especial.  Sesonders. 
Harvest.  Erndte. 
Old-fashioned. 

Quickly.  Bald. 

Cents.  Pence. 

To  beat,  Surpass. 
Buggy,  a  vehicle. 
Orchard.  Baumgarten. 
Country  people. 

This.  Dieser,  Der. 

A  door.  Thurchen. 
Trouble. 

Gentlefolk. 

Anyhow. 

A  rod.  Ruthe. 

Jumped. 


./  : — Der  Bull  istdem  Dschack  orrig  no'geloffa,  un  der  Dschackliat  ober 
de  Fens  gedschumpt  un  hat  sei  Britches  zertora—i.e.  The  bull  ran  fiercely 
after  Jack,  who  jumped  over  the  fence  and  tore  his  breeches.  ( N.B . — It 
may  be  observed  that  this  is  a  rather  outre  specimen  of  Pennsvlvani=ch>- 
Deutsch.)  J 

Gepliehst.  Pleased. 

Geschpeit.  Spved,  seen. 

Gut  bei !  Good-bye  ! 

Heemelt.  To  feel  a  home  longing. 

“  Wie  heemelt  mieh  do  alles  a’  !  ” 


Hen. 

Imme. 

Juschtament. 

Knitz. 

Numme. 

Rejert. 

Schreiwes. 

Sell.  Selli. 

Ufgedresst. 


To  have.  Haben. 

In  one.  In  einem. 
Truly.  Wirklich. 
Roguish. 

Only  once.  Nur  einmal. 
It  rains. 

Something  written. 
That.  Selbe. 

Dressed  up. 


Kurtz,  short,  in  this  dialect  becomes  Katze,  e.g. : — 

Der  Mensch  fum  Weib  gebora, 

Lebt  en  ganze  katze  Zeit ; 

Un  wert  verflaumt  geschora, 

Bis  in  de  Ewigkeit. 

Man  who  is  of  woman  born, 

But  a  little  time  lives  he  ; 

Like  a  sheep  he  will  be  shorn, 

Into  all  eternity. 

Vierzehn  becomes  Fartzen.  An  old  waggoner  who  was  famous 
for  his  “  yarns  ”  once  declared  that,  during  the  retreat  of  General 
V  ashington  from  \\  lute  Plains,  he  had  driven  his  team  so  fast 
that  for  fourteen  miles  not  a  wheel  had  once  touched  the  ground  1 
“De  Wagen  sen  fartzen  Meil  gefohra  ohne  en  Rod  zu  Grund 
ganga  ist.” 

Alt  becomes  Olt,  and  01  ty  is  generally  applied  to  a  wife,  as 
Met  Olty,  “my  old  woman.”  So  olt  wie  der  Nerd  Schter—“  As 
old  as  the  North  Star  ” — is  a  very  common  simile. 

A  horse  is  always  a  Gail  (or  Gaul)  in  Pennsylvanisch,  and  a 
Fix-gail  is  a  fox-horse  or  a  sorrel — i.e.  a  fox-coloured  animal : — 

Shittel  de  Feddre  en  rop  de  Gans, 

En  alter  Fix  hot  Hoor  am  Schwantz  ; 

De  Fix  de  sen  de  scheenste  Gail, 

Wenn  sie  fett  gefiddert  sei. 

Shake  the  feathers  and  pluck  the  goose, 

An  old  Fox  bath  hair  on  his  tail ; 

The  sorrels  are  the  best  horses 
If  they  are  well  fed. 

Sell,  an  abbreviation  of  Selbe  or  self,  as  dasselbe,  “  that  same,”  is 
still  common  in  Swabia.  The  Pennsylvanian  uses  it  as  general 
demonstrative  pronoun,  as  “Sell  is  wahr  ” — that  is,  true.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  following  naive  invitation  from  a  young 
widow : — 

Ah  John,  aeh  John — was  kummest  du  net  bei  ? 

Ich  bin  zu  baba,  bin  Wittfrah  un  frei. 

Wees  mehr  vum  Ileiren  als  all  die  Maid, 

Wees  Haus  zu  lialta  un  sell  forst  rate. 

Ah,  John  !  ah,  John  !  why  not  come  unto  me? 

I  may  be  had — Pm  a  widow  and  free. 

I  know  more  about  marriage  than  any  maid  • 

I  can  keep  house,  too,  and  that  first-rate. 
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In  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  other  Essays,  by  a  lady,  we  are 
told  that  Widdu  faury  means  Willst  du  fahren  ?  or  go  in  a  waggon, 
and  that  such  expressions  as  Koocka  multo,  for  “  Guck  einmal 
da  (look  there !)  ”  and  Haltybissel,  “  Wait  a  bit,”  and  Gutenobit  for 
“  Guten  Abend !  ”  may  be  heard.  But  these  are  all  merely  South- 
German  terms.  Apple-butter,  or  apple-sauce  stewed  in  cider,  is 
Lodwaerrick,  from  the  German  Latwerye,  an  electuary.  A  very 
rich  landed  proprietor  is  sometimes  called  a  Kanig,  Ivdnig,  or 
king.  An  old  Pennsylvanian  once  said : — “  I  moost  geh  un  see 
olt  Yoke  (Jacob)  Beidelman.  Te  beople  calls  me  Kanig  ov  de 
Manor  (township),  und  tay  calls  him  te  Kanig  ov  te  Octorara. 
Now  dese  kanigs  moost  come  tog^der — once.”  Accent  together, 
and  pass  quickly  over  once,  as  in  hiniiber-dort  or  Zusammen- 
kunft. 

Pennsylvania  German  is  not,  however,  a  broken  or  an  irregular 
patois.  It  has  settled  down  into  its  own  forms  and  rules,  and 
abides  strictly  by  them.  It  has  also  a  small  literature.  At  the 
head  of  this  was  the  late  H.  Harbaugh,  D.D.,  whose  poems  are 
original,  beautiful,  and  touching  in  their  simplicity.  Tt  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  great  admiration  which  their  intrinsic  merit 
attracted  induced  the  writer  in  subsequent  editions  to  eliminate 
many  English  terms  and  reduce  them  to  a  more  German  form  ;  but 
as  it  is  they  are  well  worth  study.  They  have  been  published  in  a 
collected  form  by  the  Reformed  Church  Board  of  Philadelphia. 
A  very  popular  writer  of  comic  sketches  and  author  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  Dictionary  was  E.  II.  Rauch,  known  under  the 
sobriquet  of  Piet  Schwefelbrenner.  He  also,  wishing  to  be  as 
English  as  possible,  went  even  further  than  Harbaugh  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction,  by  writing  all  his  German  words  according  to 
English  orthography,  or  rather  phonography.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  his  waiting  : — 

Der  klea  meant  mer  awer  sei  net  recbt  gsund,  for  er  kreisht  ols  so 
greisel  heftict-orrig  in  der  nacht.  .  .  .  Se  sawya  es  'waer  an  oltv  fraw 
drivva  in  Lodwarrickshteddle  de  kennt  aw  wocksa  ferdreiv  mit  VVarta,  un 
aw  so  an  gesehmeer,  was  se  mocht  mit  gensfet.  De  fraw  sawya  se  waer  a 
sivvaty  shwester  un  a  doebter  fun  earn  daer  sei  dawdy  nee  net  g’sea  hut. 
Un  sell  gebt  eara  yetzt  de  gewalt  so  warta  braueha  fors  aw  wocksa  tsu  ver- 
dreiva. 

In  English : — 

The  little  one,  I  think,  is  not  right  well,  for  he  cries  so  cruelly  hard 
(grausam  heftig  arg)  in  the  night.  They  say  there  is  an  old  woman  over 
there  in  Applebuttertown,  who  can  drive  away  growths  (he.  internal 
tumours,  &c.)  with  (magic-)  words  and  by  using  an  ointment  which  is 
made  with  goose-grease.  The  woman  says  she  is  a  seventli  sister  and  a 
daughter  of  one  who  never  saw  his  father,  and  that  gives  her  now  the 
power  to  use  words  which  expel  tumours. 

This  is  a  very  inaccurate  and  misleading  method  of  spelling 
a  language  by  the  standard  of  another.  The  following  from  a 
comic  prophetic  almanac  gives  us  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
dialect : — 

Januak. — Ehn  Mannskerl  wu  in  dem  Monant  gebore  is,  macht  en 
scbarfsinniger  Kerl,  un  gleicht  ah  eppes  Guts  zu  trinke  ;  er  giebt  ennihau 
en  arger  gespassiger  Ding,  und  singe  kann  er  bei  Tschinks !  dass  alles 
hiete  thut.  Das  Weibsmensch  wu  in  dem  Monat  uf  die  Welt  kummt, 
gebt  ’na  schmarte  Hausfrau,  wann  sie  schon  alsemol  ehn  bissel  brutzig 
drein  guckt,  so  hat  sie  aber  doch  ehn  gut  Herz. 

English  : — 

•January. — A  man  born  in  this  month  is  a  sharp-witted  fellow  and  also 
li/ies  something  good  to  drink,  he  is  anyhow  a  good  fellow,  and  he  can  sing 
by  Jinks  1  so  as  to  beat  everything.  The  woman  who  in  this  month 
comes  into  the  world  will  he  a  smart  (clever)  housewife,  and  if  she  looks 
around  and  into  matters  a  little  angrily  ( brutzig ,  Palatinate  or  Pfalzisch) 
she  has  still  a  good  heart. 

The  Pennsylvania  German  field  is  rich  in  curious  old  folk-lore 
of  every  kind,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  that  branch  of 
archaeology  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Ethnographical 
Bureau  in  Washington  has  not  neglected  it,  one  of  its  officers 
having  for  many  years  made  extensive  collections  in  it. 


A  DRAMATIC  RETROSPECT. 

i. 

THE  issue  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  book 
is  a  proof  of  how  greatly  the  public  interest  in  theatrical 
affairs  has  increased  since  the  day  when  the  popular  favourite  of 
the  old  Strand  burlesques,  tired  of  impersonating  saucy  boys,  and 
longing  for  those  comedy  parts  with  which  no  London  manager 
would  entrust  her,  determined  to  give  herself  the  chance  she 
could  not  obtain  from  others  by  turning  manager  on  her  own 
account.  At  every  page  of  the  earlier — and  by  far  the  most 
interesting — chapters  of  these  Reminiscences  we  may  notice  the 
vast  difference  between  things  as  they  were  and  things  as  they 
are  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  may  trace  how  much  of  this 
altered  state  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  memorable 
management  which  opened  the  little  house  in  Tottenham  Street 
on  April  15  th,  1865. 

And  first  we  may  note  that,  by  the  opening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre,  a  new  house  was  practically  added  to  the  West- 
End  theatres for  under  its  old  name  of  the  Queen’s  it  held  but 
an  obscure  position  even  among  minor  theatres,  and  few  metro¬ 
politan  playgoers  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  theatre  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  until  attracted  thither 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Marie  Wilton. 

We  are  nowadays  so  accustomed  to  the  opening  of  fresh 
theatres  in  London  that  it  is  not  until  we  remember  the  state 


of  theatrical  affairs  in  1865  that  we  can  duly  appreciate  the 
courage  of  the .  young  actress  or  the  importance  of  her  under¬ 
taking.  At  this  date  the  West-End  playgoer  was  catered  for  by 
the  following  nine  theatres  (exclusive  of  the  two  opera  houses — 
Her  Majesty’s  and  Covent  Garden — the  style  of  whose  normal 
entertainment  is  outside  the  present  subject) : — Drury  Lane,  the 
Haymarket, -the  Adelphi,  the  Olympic,  the  Strand,  the  Lyceum, 
the  St.  James’s,  the  Royalty,  and  the  Princess’s,  the  youngest  of 
which — the  Princess’s — was  opened  in  1842.  It  would  perhaps 
be  going  too  far,  and  it  would  certainly  serve  no  practical  end, 
to  try  to  establish  any  absolute  causal  connexion  between  the 
success  of  Miss  Wilton’s  managerial  venture  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  London  playhouses  which  began  so 
soon  afterwards ;  but  it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that,  while  for 
twenty-three  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
no  new  theatre  had  been  built  at  the  West  End  of  town,  in  1 866, 
the  year  after  that  event,  when  the  production  of  Robertson’s 
Society  had  placed  the  fortunes  of  the  new  management 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  first  of  the  new  houses,  the  Holbom 
Theatre  (since  demolished),  was  opened  to  the  public;  to  be 
followed  by  the  Queen’s  in  Long  Acre  (which  also  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  theatre)  in  1867,  the  Globe  and  the  Gaiety  in 
1868,  the  Charing  Cross  (now  Toole’s)  in  1869,  the  Vaudeville 
and  the  Opera  Comique  in  1870,  the  Court  (since  demolished)  in 
1871,  the  Criterion  in  1874,  the  Imperial  (now  converted  to  other 
purposes)  in  1878,  the  Savoy  and  the  Comedy  in  1881,  the  Avenue 
and  the  Novelty  in  1882,  the  Prince’s  (now  the  Prince  of  Wales’s) 
in  1883,  and  Terry’s  in  1887.  Besides  this  long  list,  four  new 
theatres — the  Court  in  Sloane  Square,  the  Lyric  and  the  Shaftes- 
bury  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  the  Garrick  in  Charing  Cross 
Road,  are  now  being  built,  and  when  these  are  completed  London 
will  possess  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  West-End  theatres. 

Great  as  is  the  advance  implied  in  the  above  figures,  it  is  not 
only  by  the  building  of  new  houses  that  playgoers’  interests  have 
been  considered.  Of  the  nine  theatres  which  date  from  1865  and 
earlier,  Drury  Lane  and  the  Olympic  alone  remain  much  as 
they  then  were ;  the  Haymarket  and  the  Princess’s  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt ;  and  the  Adelphi,  the  Lyceum,  the  Royalty,  the 
St.  James’s,  and  the  Strand  have  been  extensively  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  fact,  one  would  probably  be  within '  the  mark  in 
stating  that  the  West-End  theatres  of  the  present  day  will  hold 
considerably  more  than  three  times  as  many  spectators  as  their 
predecessors  of  1865. 

It  cannot  escape  notice  that  this  immense  increase  is  confined 
to  the  West-End  houses.  The  minor  metropolitan  theatres  have 
advanced  neither  in  number  nor  in  importance  in  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  The  Grand  at  Islington  and  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  are  the  only  new  buildings  of  any  note ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  City  of  London,  the  Victoria,  the  Grecian, 
the  Effingham,  and  others  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  In  the 
provinces  a  few  fresh  theatres  have  been  built,  and  many  of 
the  old  ones  have  been  replaced  by  newer  and  larger  structures  • 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aggregate  of  the  extra  accom¬ 
modation  thereby  gained  is  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population. 

If  we  inquire  why  the  West-End  theatres  have  multiplied,  in 
round  numbers,  threefold,  while  the  minor  London  houses  are 
fewer,  and  while  little  difference  is  discernible  in  the  provinces, 
we  can  scarcely  refer  an  advance  which  is  at  once  so  marked  and 
so  partial  in  its  effect  to  the  undoubted  spread  of  theatrical  tastes 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  rather  to  the  improved 
facilities  for  tra\el  which  have  placed  London  and  its  theatres 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  innumerable  residents  in  the 
suburbs,  country  cousins,  Americans,  and  foreigners.  The  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  new  hotels  and  restaurants  which  have 
been  built  within  the  last  few  years  testify  to  the  increase  among 
us  of  a  large  floating  population  of  pleasure-seeking  strangers, 
while  the  network  of  suburban  railways  and  the  institution  of 
matinee  performances  enable  regular  playgoers  to  reside  fifteen 
:  miles  or  more  from  the  centre  of  town."  The  change  in  the 
theatrical  system  of  provincial  theatres  from  stock  to  'travelling 
I  companies,  and  the  recent  marked  deterioration  in  the  personnel 
of  the  latter,  have  tended  to  make  many  residents  in  country 
towns  do  most  of  their  play-going  in  London. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Miss  Marie  Wilton 
entered  on  management  for  any  other  than  purely  personal 
reasons.  She  wanted  to  play  certain  parts,  and  the  only  place  in 
which  she  could  hope  to  do  so  was  in  a  theatre  of  her  own.  But 
that  lucky  star  under  which,  with  some  justification,  she  con¬ 
siders  herself  to  have  been  born  could  hardly  have  led  her  to 
begin  her  management  at  a  date  when  a  fresh  departure  in 
matters  theatrical  was  more  needed  or  more  likely  to  prove 
acceptable.  How  this  was  we  may  show  on  a  future  occasion. 


ERNST  VON  WILDENBRUCH. 

A  PLAYWRIGHT  who  in  these  days  habitually  writes  five- 
act  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  and,  what  is  more,  gets  them 
acted,  and,  what  is  more  still,  does  not  ruin  managers  by  so 
doing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  puts  money  in  their  purses,  is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  some  attention.  Ernst  von  Wilden’bruch 
it  is  true,  is  not  the  only  German  writer  who  continues  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  poetical  drama.  Such  incentives  to  youthful  effort  as 
the  Schiller  prize  and  the  Grillparzer  prize  (both  of  which  Herr 
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von  "Wildenbruch  lias  carried  off)  would  alone  ensure  that  the 
Hof-Theaters  should  not  be  without  a  supply  of  new  plays  which 
are  neither  farces  nor  imitations  of  French  originals.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  of  these  pieces  serve  chiefly  to  confirm  Macaulay  s 
remark  that  prize-poems  are  only  fit  to  light  the  candles  made 
out  of  prize-sheep,  and  even  a  manager  with  a  State  subvention 
in  his  treasury  thinks  twice  before  producing  them.  But,  apart 
from  the  aspirants  for  laureate  honours,  one  or  another  of  the 
older  dramatists  from  time  to  time  commits  a  Trailer  spiel  or  a 
Schauspiel,  which  is  acted  at  Berlin  or  Dresden  with  just  enough 
success  to  make  the  Germans  believe  that  their  dramatic  poetry 
is  not  quite  dead.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  of  a 
country  in  which  Ferdinand  Sarr  still  continues  to  live  and  write. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  write  poetry  do  not  “  draw  ; 
and  those  who  draw,  do  it,  even  when  their  plays  are  presented 
in  blank  verse  and  labelled  with  the  orthodox  names,  by  a  species 
of  art  not  very  much  superior  to  that  which  informed  Claudian 
and  The  Lord  Harry.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  is  not  only  a  better 
poet  than  most  of  those  among  his  contemporaries  who  are  able 
to  get  acted  at  all,  but  he  is  also  a  successful  dramatist  from  the 
managerial  point  of  view.  An  author  who  has  seen  four  of  his 
nieces  produced  at  some  six  or  eight  leading  theatres  in  a  single 
season  may  certainly  claim  to  have  won  the  favour  of  the  public. 
Captious  critics,  it  is  true,  have  hinted  that  the  plays  have 
not  been  successful  entirely  through  their  own  merits.  When 
Wildenbruch  first  came  before  the  playgoing  public  four  years 
ago  with  a  whole  budget  of  dramas,  he  was  already  rather  a 
well-known  man  in  Berlin  society.  He  was  a  young  Prussian 
diplomatist,  who  had  been  through  the  war  of  1870,  had  written 
some  patriotic  verses  about  it,  a  more  ambitious  poem  in  the  quasi- 
classical  manner,  and  a  novelette  or  two.  He  had  friends  and 
connexions  in  various  influential  quarters,  and  no  enemies  any¬ 
where.  But,  though  no  doubt  his  path  was  made  smooth  for 
him  in  Berlin,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  amount  of  social 
advertisement  will  induce  people  to  go  to  see  plays  for  which  they 
do  not  care  ;  still  less  that  Vienna  and  Dresden  would  persistently  J 
patronize  dramas  not  otherwise  to  their  taste  because  they  were 
written  bv  a  young  gentleman  who  was  popular  in  Berlin  drawing- 
rooms.  German  audiences  encourage  Ilerr  von  V  ildenbruch 
because  they  are  really  interested  in  his  work;  and  this  lact  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  imputed  to  them  for  righteousness.  If  the 
countrymen  of  Schiller  and  Kleist,  are  almost  as  fond  of  such 
works  of  art  as  Der  Bibliothekar  and  Her  Raub  der  Sabinerinnen 
(Any lice,  “A  Night  Off'")  as  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  remembered  that  the  former  will  take  some¬ 
thing  from  living  authors  besides  boisterous  fun  and  the  melo¬ 
drama  of  the  salon  or  the  slums. 

Herr  von  Wildenbruch’s  career  a9  a  dramatist  dates  only  from  the 
season  of  1882,  when  he  produced  an  historical  tragedy  called  Die 
Kar oling er,  which  was  performed  at  the  Meiningen  Court  Theatre 
with  much  success.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  good  many  manu¬ 
script  plays  in  his  possession,  for  he  followed  up  liis  first  hit  almost 
immediately  by  a  drama,  Fathers  and  Sons,  and  another  called 
The  Mennonite,  both  of  which  bore  reference  to  the  Napoleonic 
era  and  the  German  “  War  of  Liberation.”  Gentlemen  who  write 
historical  plays  in  Germany  have  certainly  one  advantage  which 
is  denied  to  their  English  rivals,  or  would  be  if  they  had  any. 
They  can  lay  the  scene  in  an  epoch  which  is  just  remote  enough 
to  be  picturesque,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  sufficiently  close 
relations  with  the  present  time  to  have  something  more  than  an 
antiquarian  interest  for  an  audience.  In  a  German  theatre,  a 
reasonably  good  play  on  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  and  Schill  and 
the  events  of  1806  and  1813  is  sure  of  success  beforehand  ;  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  try  to  make  anything  for  stage 
purposes  out  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  W  el¬ 
lington.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  however,  does  not  always  rely  on 
the  adventitious  aid  of  patriotic  sentiment.  He  gained  a  footing 
on  the  stage  of  the  Berlin  Court  Theatre  by  his  Harold ,  which 
treats  of  the  same  subject  as  Lord  Tennyson  s  dramatic  poem  with 
the  same  title.  Another  play  with  an  English  name  and  an 
English  hero  is  Christoph  Marlow,  which  wras  brought  out  two 
years  ago.  His  latest  pieces,  which  include  a  comedy  or  two,  are 
said  to  show  some  falling  off,  and  have  certainly  been  a  good  deal 
less  successful  in  hitting  the  taste  of  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
nothing  that  he  ha9  yet  done  is  more  interesting  than  the  two 
dramas  which  bear  English  names. 

Herr  von  Wildenbruch’s  Harold  is  a  much  better  play,  if  it  is  a 
much  worse  poem,  than  Lord  Tennyson’s  spirited  rendering  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Professor  Freeman.  One  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
friends  has  lately  been  telling  the  world  that  the  great  actor  has 
made  a  dramatist  of  the  Laureate.  But  even  the  manager  of  the 
Lyceum  would  find  it  difficult  to  turn  Lord  lennyson’s  Harold  into 
an  actable  play.  It  was  written  for  the  study,  and  as  such  it  sup¬ 
plies,  in  parts  at  least,  very  good  reading.  The  German  Harold  is 
written  for  the  stage,  and  is  a  far  simpler  and  less  involved  piece 
of  work.  The  author  has  kept  steadily  to  his  object  of  making  j 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  a  striking  dramatic  figure,  and  in  obtain-  j 
ing  this  result  he  has  taken  liberties  with  English  history  which 
would  be  enough  to  drive  the  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford  into 
convulsions.  He  has  deliberately  mixed  up  the  history  of 
Godwin  and  that  of  his  son  so  as  to  give  an  audience,  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Freeman,  an  intelligible  reason 
for  the  feud  between  Harold  and  the  NormaDS.  Edward  the 
Confessor  i9  supposed  to  have  banished  Harold  because  of  his 
share  in  the  quarrel  between  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  the  citizens 
of  Dover.  On  Harold's  departure  Robert  of  Jumieges  and  the 


other  Normans  carry  all  before  them,  and  even  threaten  the  King 
with  violence.  Harold,  however,  returns,  rescues  Edward,  expels 
the  Normans,  and  is  reconciled  to  the  King.  His  brother 
Wulfnoth  has  been  carried  into  Normandy,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  mother’s  entreaties  he  goes  to  redeem  him.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  a  much  stronger  motive  for  the  eventful  journey 
than  that  attributed  to  Harold  by  Lord  Tennyson.  In  Nor¬ 
mandy  Harold  falls  in  love  with  William’s  daughter  Adela, 
and  the  Duke  (Lord  Tennj'son  more  correctly  calls  him  Count) 
proposes  to  heal  the  feud  by  the  betrothal  of  the  lovers.  Then 
follows  the  famous  oath.  Harold  believes  he  is  only  binding 
himself  to  help  William  to  obtain  Edward  the  Confessor’s  estates 
in  Normandy.  Speedily  undeceived,  he  manages  to  escape  from 
William's  power  by  some  means  which  are  not  very  clear,  and 
makes  his  way  to  England.  The  old  King  is  dying  ;  but  before 
his  death  he  causes  Harold  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor.  Ihe 
fourth  act  ends  with  the  news  that  the  Normans  have  landed,  and 
Harold,  battle-axe  in  hand,  prepares  to  march  against  them  at  the 
head  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  host. 

And  if  we  fall,  the  ocean  waves  shall  knell 
Their  thundering  dirge  upon  our  funeral  mound, 

And  beating  round  the  coasts  of  all  the  world, 

Bear  the  proud  tidings  through  the  centuries  ; 

How  that  beside  their  King  the  Saxons  went, 

High-hearted  aud  undaunted  to  their  death. 


The  fifth  act  is  a  sort  of  epilogue.  The  battle  of  Hastings  (Herr 
von  Wildenbruch,  the  unregenerate,  does  not  so  much  as  mention 
Senlac)  has  been  fought,  and  Harold’s  mother,  Gytha,  asks 
William  for  the  body  of  her  son.  The  Duke  refuses  till  a  seneschal 
enters  with  the  news  that  Adela  is  dead  with  the  name  of  Harold 
on  her  lips.  William,  struck  with  remorse,  grants  Gytha’s  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  play  ends  in  rather  ineffective  fashion. 

Christoph  Marlow  was  a  trifle  less  successful  on  the  stage  than 
Harold,  though  to  an  English  reader  it  seems  the  better  piece  of  the 
two.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  contains  some  things 
which  only  a  German  audience  could  endure.  Marlowe  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  protege  of  a  Cambridgeshire  gentleman,  who  is 
occasionally  called  “  Sir  Walsingham.”  Instead  of  living  quietly 
at  home,  Christopher  has  taken  to  poetry  and  wild  courses,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  tight  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  comes  back,  however,  on  the  very  evening  that 
Walsingham’s  daughter,  Leonore,  has  betrothed  herself  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  squire,  Francis  Archer.  Leonore,  though  she  has  agreed 
to  the  match  to  oblige  her  father,  is  really  in  love  with  the  poet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  Marlowe  bursts  into  her  chamber,  and 
urges  his  suit  so  impetuously  that  she  consents  to  fly  with  him. 
The  impression  of  overmastering  power  aud  passion  which 
Marlowe  makes  upon  the  girl’s  mind  is  forcibly  given.  Here  is  a 
fragment  of  the  dialogue : — 


Leonore. 

Marlowe. 

Leonore. 


Marlowe. 

Leonore. 

Marlowe. 

Leonore. 


Thou  art  no  man,  art  thou  ? 

Why  then,  what  am  I  ? 

Many  years  ago, 

I  saw  a  woman  burnt  that  was  a  witch  ; 

Who  straitly  said,  that  in  the  deepest  night, 
Before  her  eyes  came  One,  who  seemed  a  man 
In  form,  but  something  mightier  than  a  man, 
And  that  was — 

What  ? 


Say  tliou’rt  not  he. 


O  no,  no,  no — not  so. 
Not  who  ? 

The  Evil  One. 


The  shock  of  Leonore 's  flight  kills  “Sir  Walsingham,’  who  dies 
imploring  Archer  to  rescue  his  daughter  and  punish  her  betrayer. 

The  two  remaining  acts  are  full  of  boldness,  not  to  say  audacity. 
The  scene  shifts  to  London  and  “a  Hall  in  the  Palace.’’  A 
certain  new  play,  called  Romeo  and  Juliet,  has  just  been  per¬ 
formed  before  the  Queen,  and  has  excited  immense  enthusiasm. 
The  sensation  is  the  greater  because  crafty  manager  Henslowe  has 
chosen  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  author.  There  is  a  good 
scene  in  which  Peele,  Green,  Lodge,  Nash,  and  Ben  “Johnson” 
(who,  by-the-bye,  could  have  been  at  the  outside  about  nineteen 
at  this  time)  discuss  the  question  of  the  authorship,  which  general 
opinion  attributes  to  Marlowe.  Presently  that  poet  enters  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  at  having  been  supplanted  by  an  unknown  rival. 

Curse  on  them  all !  and  curse  this  upstart  here, 

Who  forced  himself  upon  the  gods  at  meat, 

And  from  the  banquet  stole  the  crumbs  that  choke  me. 

Lord  Ilunsdon,  the  Chamberlain,  is  sent  by  the  Queen  to  confer 
some  signal  mark  of  favour  upon  the  supposed  author  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  Marlowe  has  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honour.  A  greater  humiliation  is  in  store  for  him. 
Leonore  is  enraptured  with  the  play,  which  she  has  attributed  to 
her  lover.  Marlowe  bitterly  tells  her  that  he  has  deceived  her. 
He  promised  that  she  should  be  the  mate  of  “  England  s  poet, 
and  he  cannot  keep  his  pledge.  Leonore  declares  that  she  needs 
only  the  man  to  whom  she  gave  her  heart ;  but  the  phrase  rouses 
Marlowe  to  a  fresh  burst  of  jealous  fury.  It  reminds  him  that  he 
is  no  longer  something  more  than  other  men  in  her  eyes. 

Go  seek  the  wizard  of  Verona,  girl. 

Love  me  for  all,  or  love  me  not  at  all. 

Curse  on  the  hour  the  Poet  died  in  me, 

And  left  me  with  this  empty  shell  of  Man. 

I  need  no  love  divided  and  distraught ; 

I  ask  no  alms.  If  I  am  beggared  now, 

I  have  the  old  mood  of  kingship  in  my  heart ; 

And  kings  must  die  before  they  beg  for  bread. 

All  Leonore’s  attempts  to  soften  him  are  unavailing ;  and  the  act 
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closes  as  Leonore  falls  senseless  and  Marlowe  furiously  invokes 
death  upon  his  own  head.  In  the  next  and  final  scene  Marlowe  is 
sitting  in  his  garret  beside  the  sick-bed  of  his  mistress.  Francis 
Archer  forces  his  way  in  and  challenges  Marlowe  to  tight,  the 
poet  at  first  refuses,  but  at  length  is  stung  to  desperation  by 
Archer’s  taunts.  In  the  midst  of  the  combat  the  fainting  Leonore 
calls  upon  her  lover,  and  Marlowe  turning  his  head  for  a  moment 
is  naturally  run  through  by  his  opponent.  As  the  hero  falls  his 
friend  Green  enters  the  room  accompanied  by  William  Shakspeare 
in  proprici  persona.  Marlowe  dies,  rapturously  exclaiming  that  he 
sees  Elysium  and  the  mighty  poets  of  the  world  before  his  eyes; 
and  Shakspeare  brings  down  the  curtain  with  the  line : — 

O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  ludicrous  piece  of  bad  taste  (which,  however, 
was  taken  quite  calmly  by  the  German  critics)  should  have  been 
allowed  to  spoil  the  conclusion  of  what  is  in  many  respects  a  line 
play. 

Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  with  all  his  defects,  his  occasional 
lapses  into  bathos,  and  his  “  talkiness,”  which  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
cessive,  is  worth  the  notice  of  English  students  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  drama.  Whether  he  would  equally  repay  the  attentions  of 
English  managers  is  more  doubtful.  Much  oi  the  success  of  his 
poetical  dramas  was  due  to  his  vigorous  and  forcible  diction. 
Without  being  a  great  poet,  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  can  write 
sound  and  strong  blank  verse.  His  lines  are  a  little  stiff,  and 
pretty  much  the  same,  no  matter  who  is  speaking ;  but  they  are 
eminently  calculated  to  sound  well  in  the  mouth  of  an  actor  who 
has  studied  elocution.  The  tradition  of  better  days  is  so  far  main¬ 
tained  in  Germany  that  a  cultivated  or  even  a  “  popular  ”  audience 
will  listen  to  a  long  passage  in  blank  verse  with  keen  and  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation,  even  when  it  is  the  work  of  a  living  writer. 
Another  quality  of  Ilerr  von  Wildenbruch,  of  which  no  doubt  his 
managers  greatly  approve,  is  his  knack  of  inventing  situations 
which  give  frequent  opportunities  to  a  staff  of  well-drilled  supers. 
This  is  as  much  an  object  at  the  best  German  theatres  as 
elaborate  scenery  and  artistic  “  sets  ”  are  with  us.  Their  stage 
crowds,  as  all  our  critics  had  to  admit  when  the  Meiningen  com¬ 
pany  was  performing  here,  are  ti'ained  and  handled  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  anything  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  How 
much  Ilerr  von  Wildenbruch  owes  to  the  attractions  of  his  style 
and  his  skill  in  leading  up  to  picturesque  tableaux  and  situations 
may  be  estimated  by  comparing  his  success  in  tragedy  with  his 
failure  when  he  has  attempted  emotional  comedy  and  drawing- 
room  melodrama.  In  such  pieces  as  his  Opfer  und  Opfer,  in 
which  two  sisters  are  represented  as  in  love  with  the  same  man, 
while  each  is  bent  on  resigning  him  to  the  other,  he  is  at  his 
worst.  The  “  motive  ”  is  thin,  and  the  scenes  are  tilled  out  with 
sentimental  talk  instead  of  dramatic  action.  But,  as  a  playwright 
who  has  succeeded  in  winning  popular  favour  with  poetical 
dramas  and  historical  tragedies,  be  has  gained  a  position  in  which 
he  has  few  rivals  at  home  and  hardly  any  abroad. 


THE  SPORT  OF  KINGS  IN  CYPRUS. 

C CYPRUS,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  not  as 
J  yet  ever  thought  of  taking  the  place  in  earnest,  or  indeed 
from  any  but  a  Treasury  point  of  view,  is  not  a  prosperous  country. 
The  people  do  not  grow  rich,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the 
neck  in  debt;  trade  remains  undeveloped;  sport  with  the  gun 
is  almost  a  myth  ;  the  roads  are  few,  and  even  a  tramway  is  as 
yet  unknown  ;  cricket  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  polo  is  played, 
it  is  true,  but,  excepting  at  Limassol,  in  a  very  spasmodic  manner ; 
nothing,  in  short,  is  found  in  the  island  that  tells  of  itself  of  the 
presence  of  Englishmen,  excepting  a  Legislative  Council  that 
annually  performs  a  six  weeks’  farce,  and  two  moderate  packs  of 
hounds.  Of  the  Council  it  is  not  well  to  write,  since  to  treat  a 
gift  from  the  Crown  in  an  irreverent  and  satirical  manner  is  not 
becoming  of  even  an  average  Englishman.  We  therefore  turn  to 
the  hounds. 

To  state  as  a  fact  what  reads  like  the  growth  of  fancy,  if  not 
a  deliberate  lie,  is  always  a  delicate  matter ;  yet,  in  dealing  with 
hunting  in  Cyprus,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  the  winter  we  hunt  in 
the  plains,  and  in  the  summer  nearly  6,ooo  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  instil  a  belief  in  the  latter  fact  into  the  minds  of  even 
sporting  sceptics  is  not  possible  by  word  of  mouth  or  figure  of  pen ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  what  men  in  the  Guards,  the  6oth  Rifles, 
and  other  regiments,  besides  various  true-hearted  sportsmen  in  the 
service  of  the  island  Government,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question 
was,  in  1 886  and  1887,  tried  and  found  to  be  perfectly  possible  by 
a  sporting  surgeon-major  who  divided  his  time  between  tending 
the  military  sick  and  tbe  Limassol  pack. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  Troddos  country  requires  the  pen  of  a 
Kingsley,  we  will,  therefore,  only  say  that  for  the  last  two  seasons 
about  six  couple  of  hounds  have  had  good  sport  after  foxes  and 
hares  over  a  precipitous  and  broken  country,  studded  with 
boulders  and  fallen  trees,  loose  stones,  and  firmly  embedded  roots, 
that  might  fairly  do  duty  in  a  mountainous  district  in  Scotland 
or  Wales.  That  such  sport  is  possible  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
facts  that  a  hare  will  run  more  or  less  in  a  ring,  that  the  ponies 
of  Cyprus  are  very  stout,  and  sure  of  foot,  and  that  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  ground  soon  tire  out  both  hares  and  hounds.  As 
a  rule,  too,  the  hunting  is  slow,  and  to  run  long  in  view,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  the  question.  Once  only  has  a  hare  been 


killed  in  a  bond  Jide  manner,  and  then  she  was  killed  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  September  morning,  the  scent  breast  high,  thanks  to 
recent  rain,  after  tive-and-twenty  minutes,  with  only  a  single 
check.  In  conclusion,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  out  of  a  possible 
thirty,  the  field  rarely  if  ever  exceeded  six,  and  that  among  that 
possibly  foolish  six  was  found  a  little  lady,  set.  10  one  year  and 
1 1  the  next,  whose  hands  and  seat  and  pluck  would  put  many  to 
shame  in  the  Shires. 

To  descend  from  Olympian  heights  to  the  plains.  The  career  of 
the  Limassol  pack  has  been  chequered,  and  that  this  is  so  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  not  propitious,  and  that  the  pack  in 
itself  is  bad.  Formed  originally  from  drafts  from  the  not  very 
famous  Nicosia  pack,  it  had.  as  a  foundation  a  collection  of  hounds, 
each  individually  possessed  of  some  vice  condemned  at  once  in  a 
kennel  at.  home,  and  each,  as  a  general  rule,  deficient  in  nose,  in 
pace,  or  in  tongue.  Still  the  pack  has  never  actually  ceased  to 
exist,  and,  having  passed  through  various  hands,  and  having 
placed  upon  record  a  few  legitimate  kills  and  several  illegitimate 
but  exciting  runs  after  goats,  native  dogs,  loose  horses,  a  black 
man,  and  a  pig,  it  fell  at  last,  in  a  very  general  and  somewhat 
advanced  stage  of  disease,  into  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon-Major 
mentioned  above,  who,  working  indefatigably  at  an  apparently 
hopeless  task,  succeeded  finally  in  producing  a  wholesome  and 
well-disciplined,  if,  from  a  purely  hunting  point  of  viewr,  a  com¬ 
paratively  valueless  pack.  But  the  old  order  of  things,  it  is  said, 
is  now  to  pass  away,  and  ten  couple  of  good  new  hounds  are  to  be 
imported  at  once  by  the  Yorkshire  regiment.  Let  the  old  give 
place  to  the  new,  the  bad  to  the  good. 

The  cream  of  the  Cyprian  Leicestershire  is  to  be  found  at 
Nicosia,  where  for  the  last  eight  years  a  pack  averaging  eight 
couple  strong  has  consistently  shown,  in  the  eyes  of  various  masters, 
good  and  exciting  sport.  The  country  round  Nicosia  is  open,  and 
if  all  concerned  in  the  sport  only  cared  to  continue  the  game, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  running  for  nearly  forty  miles 
east  or  west,  six  north,  and  twenty  south.  For  any  one  who  has 
bunted  here  a  description  of  the  country  is  not  required,  and  to 
those  who  have  not  been  out  would  be  barely  intelligible.  That 
a  trappy  and  heavy,  bouldery  and  slippery,  rocky,  up  and  down 
hill,  and  in  places  very  broken  country,  should  be  perfectly  safe  to 
ride  over,  and  negotiable  by  the  veriest  child,  is  a  fact  in  which 
only  personal  knowledge  of  the  place  can  induce  a  belief. 

The  terrors  of  the  “  Roof  the  House,”  however,  are  real.  Acres 
of  smooth  and  slippery  rock  almost  Hush  with  the  soil  do  not  make 
at  the  best  an  attractive  galloping  ground;  but  wThen  in  wet 
weather  its  characteristics  are  intensified  by  the  increased  slipperi¬ 
ness  of  the  rocks  and  the  certainty  of  “  pecking  ”  in  the  moistened 
soil,  when,  in  fact,  while  hounds  are  running,  progress  can  be 
fairly  described  as  a  succession  of  sinkings  and  slides,  then  that 
the  stoutest  heart  shall  quail  becomes  a  fact  to  be  readily  pardoned. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  part  of  the  country  can  be 
crossed  with  much  greater  safety  by  a  pony  wearing  the  fiat, 
smooth,  native  shoe  that  covers  the  entire  foot,  than  by  one  shod 
in  the  English  manner. 

That  never-to-be-thoroughly-understood-in-this-world-at-least 
mystery,  scent,  is  as  difficult  to  solve  in  Cyprus  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  lie3  well  out  here  when  the 
rain  has  once  come  down  in  earnest,  giving  us  two  months  good, 
out  of  three  months  possible,  hunting,  two  days  a  week,  at  7  a.m. 
and  2  r.M.,  and  an  average  record  of  8  kills  and  20  finds  out  of 
24  meets.  The  hounds  are  heavily  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
the  hares  go  to  ground.  Three  times  only  since  the  pack  was 
started  have  two  kills  been  scored  in  a  day,  although  a  third  was 
very  nearly  recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the  season,  when,  after 
two  kills,  the  hounds  had  to  be  whipped  of!'  in  the  dark  when 
close  upon  a  sinking  hare. 

Of  the  humours  of  the  hunt  much,  of  course,  might  be  written. 
We  tumble  about  little  enough  :  but  for  this  we  have,  as  a  rule, 
to  thank  our  ponies,  and  not  our  legs,  and  the  fact  that  fences  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Last,  the  Cyprus  Hunt  is,  without 
doubt,  the  worst-dressed  Hunt  in  the  world. 


SINGING  SOCIALISTS. 

IT  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Devil  has  all  the  good 
tunes.  On  the  contrary,  w'hen  he  wants  to  provide  his  votaries 
with  a  budget  of  songs  he  is  reduced  to  the  miserable  expedient  of 
stealing  from  Dibdin,  Braham,  and  many  other  composers  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Probably  there  is  no  reader  of  this  lievieio 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  crusted  old  air  to  which  ex-Lord  Mayor 
T.  D.  Sullivan  set  the  vile  doggerel  he  annexed  to  a  sentiment 
as  excellent  in  itself  as  it  is  atrocious  in  its  actual  connexion — - 
“  God  Save  Ireland.”  To  go  no  further  than  twenty  years  back, 
it  was  then  the  sport  of  the  barrel-organ,  and  was  known  to  the 
music-hall  public  in  connexion  with  words  that  might  have  been 
embodied,  such  was  their  exemplary  propriety,  in  that  section  of 
the  catechism  which  inculcates  “  My  Duty  towards  my  Neigh¬ 
bour.”  To  this  day  it  may  be  played  to  a  British  audience  with¬ 
out  a  tenth  of  them  having  any  suspicion  of  what  it  is  intended  to 
mean.  Of  one  of  the  best  tunes  in  the  world — the  “  Marseillaise  ” — 
the  Father  of  Lies  is  the  undoubted  proprietor ;  but  even  that 
requires  fresh  balderdash  to  be  written  in  order  that  those  of  his 
adherents  who  speak  languages  other  than  French  may  take 
advantage  of  it. 

The  foregoing  considerations  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves 
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to  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  little  book  of 
songs  entitled  Chants  of  Labour,  published  by  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.,  edited  by  “  Edward  Carpenter  ( Science  Lecturer),”  and 
written  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
a  most  astonishing  collection  of  more  or  less  (chiefly  more)  ridicu¬ 
lous  persons,  of  whom  some — such  as  “Johann  Most  ( bookbinder , 
journalist)  ”■ — have  been  heard  of  before  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  others — such  as  “  Tom  Maguire  ( photographer )  ” — now  make, 
for  aught  we  know,  their  first  appearance  before  an  unsympathetic 
world.  The  songs  in  themselves — excepting  one  or  two  excerpts 
from  Shelley  and  Burns — are  merely  dull.  Some  taste  would 
appear  to  have  been  exercised  in  their  selection,  because  Edward 
Carpenter  ( Science  Lecturer)  is  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  endeavoured  by  taking  thought  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  all  likely  purchasers.  “  Some  of  the  songs  are  purely 
revolutionary,  others  are  Christian  in  tone ;  there  are  some  that 
might  be  called  merely  material  in  their  tendency,  while  many 
are  of  a  highly  ideal  and  visionary  character.”  It  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  this  boast  is  justified. 
Our  readers  are  welcome  to  detect  any  Christianity  they  can  in 
the  tone  of  the  extracts  which  follow.  Our  business  is  rather 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  manufactured  verse  to  the  conveyed 
melody  than  with  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of 
thought.  In  order  to  derive  artistic  enjoyment  from  Edward 
Carpenter’s  publication,  it  is  necessary  to  sing,  or,  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
would  say,  hum  the  songs  to  the  well-known  tunes  allotted 
to  them.  Persons  of  cultivated  musical  taste  will  And  this  a 
pleasing  exercise.  It  should  be  added  that  the  little  volume  is 
enriched  by  two  frontispieces — if  there  can  be  two  frontispieces 
— from  the  fertile,  if  somewhat  monotonous,  hand  of  the  Artist- 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Cause,  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  The  first  repre¬ 
sents  an  angel,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  a  sternly  decent  and  suffi¬ 
cient  costume,  outspread  wings,  and  bursting  stays,  standing  on 
a  wall,  with  a  tree  behind  her,  and  thrumming  a  harp.  A  navvy, 
a  coal-heaver,  a  carpenter,  and  a  casual  wave  their  arms  as 
they  sing;  a  girl  with  a  child  on  her  shoulder  shares  one  of 
their  hymn-books,  and  the  usual  bag  of  tools  divides  the  fore¬ 
ground,  with  a  woman  sitting  on  nothing,  suckling  an  infant,  and 
obviously  saying  to  the  carpenter,  at  whom  she  looks  up  indig¬ 
nantly,  “  Don’t  make  a  noise,  or  you’ll  awake  the  baby.”  The 
other  is  the  usual  design  of  a  slightly-intoxicated  navvy,  bellow¬ 
ing,  and  waving  his  hat  over  the  bag  of  tools  as  before,  while  in 
the  background  the  sun  rises  (or  sets),  and  a  dilapidated  bird 
flees  in  horror,  casting  a  backward  glance  of  apprehension  at  the 
disorderly  man. 

T his  is  how  Mr.  “  William  Morris  (designer)  ”  sings  that  rollicking 
old  tune  “  Down  among  the  Dead  Men”:— “  Come  comrades,  come, 
your  glasses  [of  what  Y]  clink ;  Up  with  your  hands  a  health  to 
drink — The  health  of  all  that  workers  be,  In  every  land,  on  every 
sea.  And  he  that  will  this  health  deny,  Down  among  the  dead 
men,  down  among  the  dead  men — Down,  down,  down,  down, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.”  Presumably  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  that  pretty  air  “  The  Wearing  of  the 
Green  ”  is  offensive  to  well-disposed  persons,  it  has  been  “  rushed  ” 
for  twm  ballads.  One  is  about  “  The  Coming  of  the  Light.”  The 
other  is  entitled  “  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”  The  latter  goes 
better  to  the  tune,  but  contains  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
statement  that  “  when  in  search  of  liberty  [ e.g .  from  arrest  to 
answer  a  bill  found  for  murder]  We’ve  wandered  to  the  West,  Our 
thoughts  will  often  turn  to  thee,  The  land  we  love  the  best!  We 
never  had  been  parted,  With  ocean  spread  between,  But  for  the 
cruel  law  that  bans  The  wearing  of  the  green.”  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  merit  this  maundering  has  which  is  absent  from  the  fami¬ 
liar  lines  about  Napper  Tandy  and  the  disthressful  country.  One 
of  the  finest  songs  in  the  collection  is  a  “  Hymn  of  the  Proletariat.” 
It  is  by  Johann  Most,  and  the  tune  of  it  is  that  famous  march 
“  The  British  Grenadiers.”  Here  is  the  first  stanza.  (It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  the  reader  must 
sing)  : — 

Who  hammers  brass  and  sto-one  ? 

Who  raiseth  fro-o-om  the  mine? 

Who  weaveth  cloth  and  si-ilk  ? 

Who  tilleth  whe-e-eat  and  vine  ? 

Who  laboureth  the  rich  to  feed, 

Vet  lives  himself-in-sorest-ne-cd  ? 

It  is  the  men  who  to-il — 

The  Pro-le-ta-ri-at. 

J.  B.  Glasier,  an  architectural  draughtsman,  contributes  a  satirical 
“  Ballade  of  ‘  Law  and  Order.’  ”  It  is  after  the  “Vicar  of  Bray.” 
It  goes  like  this : — 

Some  people  may  have  different  views 
Of  how  best  to  enforce  it, 

Now  Buckingham’s  opinion  was 
And  firmly  I  endorse  it ; 

“  Of  all  the  methods  I  have  tried, 

The  hangman  and  the  sword  are 

The  stoutest  means  to  propagate 
Respect  for  ‘  Law  and  Order.’  ” 

Chorus. 

Against  all  other  principles, 

Which  truly  most  abhorred  are, 

Let  every  patriot  invoke 
The  power  of  Law  and  Order. 

The  alleged  Buckingham  seems  to  have  "been  a  man  of  sense, 
but  what  on  earth  does  J.  B.  Glasier  suppose  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  a  Ballade  ?  There  is  a  charming 


song  about  the  police  to  the  tune  of  the  “  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.” 
The  burden  is  “  Long  live  the  good  Police,  Long  live  the  good 
Police  !  Our  gentle  friends,  our  good  kind  friends,  Our  dear  friends 
the  Police.”  The  concluding  four  lines  of  the  last  stanza  would 
lose  their  point  if  they  were  not  printed  metrically  : — 

And  if  they  step  behind  one  day, 

And  clap  you  handcuffs  on  ; 

Be  calm  !  and  think,  “  This  is  a  fa- 
Mous  Insti-tu-ti-on.” 

So  catholic  are  the  Socialists  in  their  tastes  that  they  condescend 
to  make  use  of  even  the  tunes  which  they  (and  followers  of  Mr. 
Parnell  or  Mr.  Gladstone)  hate  most.  This  is  what  they  make  of 
“  Rule  Britannia !  ” : — 

When  tyrants  trampled  in  their  pride 
The  rights  of  men  for  gain  of  gold, 

It  was  the  voice  of  Justice  cried, 

Why  should  I  now  my  wrath  withhold  ? 

Up,  ye  People  !  or  down  into  your  graves! 

Cowards  ever  will  be  slaves. 

Mr.  William  Morris  contributes,  among  other  gems,  a  song  to 
the  tune  of  “  John  Brown.”  He  asks,  “What  is  this  the  sound 
and  rumour  ?  What  is  this  that  all  men  hear,  Like  the  wind  in 
hollow  valleys  when  the  storm  is  drawing  near,  Like  the  rolling  on 
of  ocean  in  the  eventide  of  fear  ?  ’Tis  the  people  marchinnr  on.” 
Chorus:— 

Ilark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  ! 

Lo  the  sun  !  and  lo  thereunder 

Riseth  wrath  and  hope  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Among  the  more  cheerful  and  jocund  of  these  ditties  is  one  by  tbe 
venerable  jiugler  of  “God  Save  Ireland.”  It  is  to  the  air  of 
“Here's  to  the  Maiden.”  (Once  more  we  must  implore  our 
readers  not  to  read  merely,  but  to  sing.)  It  is  called  “  Dear 
Ireland.”  Here  is  one  stanza :  — 

Here’s  to  her  brave  men  who  do  and  who  dare  ! 

Here’s  to  each  beautiful  lady ! 

Here’s  to  her  daughters  so  good  and  so  fair  1 
And  here’s  to  her  Hayes  and  her  Brady! 

Chorus  the  strain ! 

Swell  the  refrain ! 

And  pledge  to  dear  Ireland  again  and  again ! 

In  words  adapted  to  the  singularly  felicitous  strain  of  “  Lilli- 
bulero  ”  J.  Connell  tells  the  “  workers  of  England  ”  that  “  Your 
brains  are  as  keen  as  the  brains  of  your  masters,  In  swiftness  and 
strength  ye  surpass  them  by  far,”  and  explains  that,  for  his  part, 
he  cannot  understand  why  they  do  not  “  rise  in  their  might  ”  and 
“  bear  it  no  longer.”  “  Know  ye  not,  comrades,  that  all  is  your 
own  ?  ” 

Tbe  best  song  in  the  book  is  nearly  the  last.  It  begins,  to  a 
.vell-known  air : — 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar  Square 

[pop-a-tom-pom-pom] 

A  dreadful  sight  was  there 

[pop-a-tom-pom-pom] 

That  filled  my-y  heart  wi-ith  pain 

[pop-a-tom-pom-pom]. 

It  is  hard  to  have  to  confess  that  this  is  a  fraud.  The  dreadful 
sight  was  not  the  captura  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  or  the 
special  constables,  but  only  that  “  Crouched  on  the  seats  all 
round,  And  stretched  along  the  ground,  Were  men  and  women 
seen  ”  in  the  summer  nights  last  year.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
ballad,  “  G.  Clark  (porter)  ”  plucks  up  spirit.  A  day  will  come, 
and  with  it  a  tight,  and — 


When  comes  the  fight  we'll  lead  the  van,  Ds  -  mos  ex¬ 


pects  that  ev  -  e  -  ry  man  That  day  wi-ill  do  hi  -  is 


du  -  ty.  That  day  wi  -  ill  do  hi  -  is  du  -  ty. 


A  PROPHECY  AND  AN  OMEN. 

II  me  !  ’twas  passing  sad  to  hear 
Of  Battersea’s  poetic  martyr, 

On  whom  the  Surrey  Coronere 
Held  inquest  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter.” 

He  “  had  his  faults,”  M‘Ew-n  had, 

As  had  the  Robertsonian  Eccles  ; 

But,  if  you  take  him  good  with  bad, 

Those  spots  will  seem  the  merest  freckles. 

He  was  a  “  very  clever  man,” 

According  to  his  near  relations ; 

With  tenor  voice,  and  thoughts  that  ran 
On  littery  associations. 
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And  he  had  written  “  Joiner’s  Chips/’ 

And  sent  a  copy,  ns  a  feeler, 

To  one  whose  trade  in  wood  outstrips 
The  trade  of  every  other  dealer. 

And  lie,  by  correspondents  taxed 

(Though  few,  indeed,  from  him  can  boast  card), 
His  strict  reserve  so  far  relaxed 
As  to  reply  upon  a  post-card. 

“  Sir,”  the  distinguished  writer  said, 

“  -Pray  let  me  tor  your  verses  thank  you ; 

I  find  them  very  spirited, 

And  warmly  hope  that  I  may  rank  you 

“  With  those  spectators  of  the  strife 

We  wage  whose  fortune  blest  and  glorious 
’Twill  be,  in  no  long  span  of  life, 

To  see  our  principles  victorious  ; 

“And  hail  our  triumph  on  that  day 

When  J ustice  shall  at  last  effect  it — 

With  these  I  hope  to  count  you — nay, 

Most  confidently  I  expect  it.” 

But  ah  !  the  sightless  minds  of  men ! 

Et  corda  nescia  futuri- — 

Bead  hut  this  prophecy,  and  then 
That  verdict  of  the  Crowner’s  jury ! 

For  they  have  found — such  trick  in  store 
Had  Fate,  that  jester  diabolic — 

Both  that  M‘Ew-n  is  no  more, 

And  that  his  end  was — alcoholic. 

And  superstitious  folk,  we  know, 

May  form  the  ominous  conviction 
That  fatal  consequences  flow 
From  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne’s  benediction. 

And  they  may  think  that  what  hefel 
The  hero  of  this  tale  distressing 
Will  overtake  the  Cause  as  well, 

The  co-recipient  of  the  blessing. 

For  both  with  stimulants  have  plied 
A  constitution  weak  and  hollow, 

And  since  the  one  has  promptly  died. 

We  look  to  see  the  other  follow. 


REVIEWS. 


TUTTLE’S  PRUSSIA  UNDER  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.* 

WE  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  Pro- 

V  t  fessor  Tuttle  before  long  to  carry  to  an  end  the  execution 
of  the  arduous  task  of  which  the  most  difficult,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  attractive,  portion  stands  accomplished  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  They  form,  so  to  speak,  the  middle  passage  of  his 
hook  ;  and  though  a  faint  ambition  might  well  quail  at  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  narrating  once  more  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
while  the  foreign  affairs  of  Frederick’s  ‘later  years  were  almost  as’ 
full  of  problems  to  solve  as  were  the  domestic  of  responsibilities 
to  meet,  yet  it  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  King’s  reign  in  which  he 
and  his  ambition  themselves  constituted  the  central  problem  of 
European  politics.  In  minor  matters  Mr.  Tuttle  is  unusually 
blameless.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  ail 
hut  unfailing  correctness  in  the  spelling  of  geographical  and 
other  personal  names;  nor  have  we  often  made  acquaintance 
with  a  work  more  free,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  serves  us 
from  faults  of  negligence  and  disfiguring  slips.  It  may  be 
our  own  mistake  to  have  stumbled  at  the  statement  that  on 
the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Iluldigung  to  Frederick  II. 
at  Konigsberg  in  1740  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the 
title  “King  of  the  Prussians,”  and  that  the  assumption  of 
this  form  of  title  gave  most  offence  at  Warsaw,  seeing  that 
West  Prussia  was  still  a  province  of  the  Republic  of  Poland 
We  happen  to  be  without  present  means  of  access  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  cited  by  Mr.  Tuttle  on  the  point ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Frederick  I.,  in  1701,  it  was  to 
quiet  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Poles  that  he  took  the  title  of 
King  in  Prussia  (Kdnig  in  or  zu  Preussen),  instead  of  that  of 
Kmg  of  Prussia,  although  in  his  circular  letters  to  some  of  the 
foreign  Powers  he  indulged  himself  in  the  designation  of  Rex 
Rorussiat.  When  the  latter  style  came  to  be  definitively  adopted 
is  nowhere,  we  believe,  very  distinctly  stated,  and  probably  the 
process  was  gradual:  but  the  form  of  “King  of  the  Prussians” 
it  it  was  actually  used  on  Frederick  II.’s  medal,  must  have  been 
quite  transitory. 

Such  matters  may  justly  be  deemed  trivial  in  themselves;  but 
a  conviction  of  the  general  accuracy  of  an  historical  writer  in 
points  of  detail  is  the  best  passport  to  confidence  in  his  treatment 
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of  more  important  matters  ;  while,  contrariwise,  in  the  domain  of 
historical  as  of  other  scholarship,  the  people  who  make  the  false 
quantities  will  usually  be  found  the  readiest  to  u  leap  o’er  all 
eternal  truths,  and  to  entertain  a  corresponding1  contempt  for 
the  facts  which  they  find  in  their  path.  Now  the  historian  of 
the  troubled  times  which  intervened  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  Silesian  and  that  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  peculiarly  needs 
as  diiioii^  t lie  “  unveracities  ” — in  other  words,  among 
the  heartless  and  shameless  violations  of  public  and  private  good 
faith — with  which  this  chapter,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  of 
modern  political  history,  even  including  that  of  the  earlier 
Napoleonic  era,  abounds. 

But  for  a  really  satisfactory  political  history  of  the  period  end¬ 
ing  with  the  great  change  in  the  relations  between  the  leading 
Powers  that  announced  itself  in  the  Treaties  of  Westminster  and 
Versailles  something  was  needed  beyond  well-instructed  caution. 
Mr.  Tuttles  remarkably  wide  command  of  the  archive  lite¬ 
rature  of  his  period  and  of  the  innumerable  recent  elaborations 
of  special  portions  of  its  history  make  him  a  safe  guide,  who 
fortunately  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  stray  too  far  into  the  flowery 
by-paths  of  personal  characterization.  Yet  he  brings  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  his  rapidly  changing  action  vividly  enough  before  us, 
without  seeking  to  emulate  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  field  where  he 
v  as  indisputably  master.  V  ith  the  aid  of  Griinhagen,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  pleased  to  find  him  pay  the  tribute  of  special 
acknowledgment  deserved  by  them,  he  distinguishes  very  clearly 
the  military  capacities  by  which  Frederick  was  served  or  opposed 
in  his  earlier  wars ;  and  he  is  not  less  successful  in  his  narrative, 
likewise  enlivened  by  many  effective  personal  touches,  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  age.  Thus  the  reader  is,  without  excess 
of  effort,  familiarized  with  the  unscrupulous  pretensions  and  the 
still  more  unscrupulous  tergiversations  of  Frederick  II.  himself; 
with  the  wily  astuteness  of  Kaunitz,  personally  a  self-indulgent 
libertine,  but  content  to  wait  the  better  part  of  six  long'  years, 
patiently  tenacious  like  a  revolutionary  conspirator,  for  the  con¬ 
summation  of  his  audacious  diplomatic  scheme  ;  with  the  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  the  French  policy,  which,  after  ceasing  to  be 
even  nominally  controlled  by  Fleury’s  nerveless  hand,  becomes  a 
puzzle  of  conflicts  between  the  Cabinet  and  acknowledged  agents 
of  Louis  XV.  and  his  secret  instructions  to  those  really  in  his" con¬ 
fidence  ;  with  the  sublime  selfishness  of  Herrenliausen'and  the  im¬ 
potent  nervousness  of  Count  Briihl.  But  all  these  the  historian 
would  have  studied  and  explained  to  very  little  purpose,  had  he  not 
been  able  to  prove  himself  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  a  freedom 
of  judgment  looking  beyond  particular  transactions  and  the 
personages  engaged  in  them,  in  order  to  recognize  the  great 
historical  torces  which  are  at  work  and  which  are  carrying  to 
their  issue  the  great  changes  rendered  inevitable  by  antecedent 
causes,  operating  to-day  through  the  despatches  of  diplomatists 
and  to-morrow  through  the  cannon’s  mouth.  At  the  close  of  his 
narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Mr.  Tuttle 
pauses— not  unimpressively —to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  its  results. 
He  cannot  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  general  impression  that  these 
results  did  very  little  justice,  poetical  or  other,  to  the  origin  of 
the  war  and  the  motives  of  those  who  undertook  it.  Prussia,  by 
a  course  of  conduct  which  united  in  itself  almost  every  variety 
of  political  treachery  and  disloyalty,  had  twice  over,  and  for  the 
present  without  much  likelihood  of  dislodgment,  secured  her 
piize.  .Spain,  though  disappointed  of  Gibraltar,  might  at  least 
regard  the  cession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  Infante  Philip 
as  a  kind  of  equivalent.  The  House  of  Savoy,  too,  would  ncrt 
have  been  the  House  of  Savoy  had  it  not  possessed  itself  of  one 
or  two  additional  leaves— very  slight  ones  this  time— of  the 
artichoke.  Bavaria  was  much  less  fortunate,  although,  as  Mr 
1  uttle  generously  observes,  it  had  been  “  the  most  sincere  and 
the  most  deserving  of  all  the  claimants  to  the  vast  inheritance  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.”  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  think  without 
some  degree  of  sympathy  of  the  Elector  Charles  Albert— the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Charles  VII.— who  had  died,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  man,  a  few  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Frederick  liimselt  writes  of  him  with  unusual  mansuetude  as 
personally  distinguished  by  nobleness  of  mind  and  an  infinite 
kindness  of  heart ;  he  was,  he  adds,  gentle  and  charitable,  but 
too  easy.  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  speaks  of  Charles  VII.  with  a  certain 
se'  erity  that  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  unwarranted,  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  referred  to  the  unlucky  prince’s 
journals,  published  by  Heigel,  which  give  a  very  pathetic  picture 
of  his  sufferings.  The  key  to  his  character,  and  in  some  measure 
to  his  action,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  his  religious  enthusiasm, 
winch  was  ot  a  kind  not  commonly  associated  with  vigour  and 
independence  of  mind.  It  seems  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
he  thought  it  a  religious  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  entail 
very  dreadful  ultimate  consequences  upon  himself,  to  prosecute 
it  necessary  vi  et  arms,  claims  as  to  the  justice  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  convinced ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  occasionallv  to 
have  thought  it  mysterious  that  so  many  and  earnest  supplica¬ 
tions  were  not  more  punctually  granted.  When  he  died  he  left 
behind  him  a  message  to  his  sorely-tried  Bavarian  subjects 
begging  their  pardon  tor  the  calamities  his  policy  had  brought 
upon  his  beloved  native  land,  and  it  needed  but  a  very  brief 
pressure  upon  Ins  successor  to  induce  him  to  conclude  the  Peace 
ot  Fussen,  and  to  make  Bavaria,  what  she  remained  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come,  a  faithful  follower  of  the  House  of  Austria  But 
neither  the  humiliation  which  Bavaria  had  to  undergo,  nor 
assuredly  the  disappointment  of  the  dreams  of  the  war  party  in 
France,  can  be  compassionated  as  unprovoked.  As  for  France, 
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the  more  one  considers  the  parts  played  by  her  and  her  rival 
Great  Britain  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  more 
it  seems,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  fall  under  the  head  of 
useless  wars — the  worst  of  all  wars  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
At  Aix  la  Chapelle  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  who 
had  entered  into  this  war  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Archduchess, 
settled  the  preliminaries  of  their  peace  with  France  in  a  separate 
treaty  on  their  own  account — an  arrangement  which  surely 
furnishes  a  sufficient  comment  on  their  wisdom  in  entering  into 
the  struggle.  “But,”  as  Mr.  Tuttle  goes  on  to  say,  “the  most 
trying  problem  ”  connected  with  this  peace  and  the  struggle 
which  it  terminated  “  is  still  that  offered  by  the  misfi  irtunes  ql 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.”  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  lus 
opinion  as  to  the  final  judgment  of  history  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  she  was  the  heroic  “  victim  of  an  atrocious  scheme 
of  spoliation  ”  ;  and  we  rejoice  with  him  that  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  under  the  loyal  editorship  of  Arnetli  has  come  to  light 
from  the  Vienna  Archives,  since  Carlyle’s  book  was  written, 
should  make  it  impossible  for  an  unbiassed  reader  to  refrain  from 
casting  in  his  vote  on  the  affirmative  side.  But  political  history 
is  not  a  melodrama  in  which  injured  virtue  can  depend  on  being 
rewarded  in  the  fifth  act  ;  aiid  when  the  motive  of  Maria 
Theresa’s  policy  became  revenge,  quocunque  modo,  and  when  the 
method  of  this  revenge  was  suggested  by  Kaunitz,  the  scope  ol 
the  action  itself  began  to  undergo  a  change.  The  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  the  real  cause  for  the  radical  unsettlement  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Great  Powers  which  ensued  was  the  disturbing 
element  introduced  into  the  European  system  by  the  seli- 
assertion  of  the  Prussian  State.  Mr.  Tuttle  refuses  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  this,  and  thereby  proves  his  capacity  as  a  political 
historian.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  unscrupulousness  of  the 
means  employed  by  Frederick,  which  deserve  unequivocal  con- 
■demnation  ;  nor  as  to  the  inner  necessity  ot  the  immediate  ends 
which  he  and  his  house  proposed  to  themselves — to-day  the 
Rlienisli  Duchies,  to-morrow  Silesia.  It  is  not  even  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  and  other  Ilohenzollern  princes  were  awake 
to  the  mission  which  later  patriotic  historians  and  politicians 
have  discovered  to  have  been  plainly  before  Prussia ;  though 
without  any  sympathy  for  these  over-consistent  interpreters  we 
cannot  go  quite  so  far  with  Mr.  Tuttle  as  to  agree  that 

At  anv  time  before  1866,  and  in  spite  of  the  victories  of  Frederic,  the 
union  "of  Germany  meant  the  subjection  of  the  other  btates,  including 
Prussia,  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  simply  this : — that  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  though  it  might  have  been  violently  torn  into  shreds 
had  the  schemes  of  partition  which  its  adversaries  formed  against 
it  been  actually  carried  into  execution,  could  not  otherwise  be 
eliminated  out  of  the  European  system ;  that  the  conditions  of 
its  growth  had  been  such  as,  unless  it  were  uprooted,  made  its 
development  and  advance  certain ;  and  that  in  the  hands  ol  a 
mnu  of  genius  wh.0  fully  understood  liis  times  that  development 
and  advance  were  certain  to  be  rapid,  and  would  infallibly  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  To  acknowledge  this  is  not  to  bow  before 
the  laws  of  force  or  of  fatalist  necessity,  but  to  perceive  the 
operations  of  the  laws  of  life,  with  which  politician  and  moralist 
alike  have  to  deal.  Thus,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Tuttle  wisely  sums 
up  as  follows  the  character  of  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Europe,  when  her  chief  States  were  once  more  on  the  eve  ol  a 
general  wTar : — 


good  fortune  to  reap  what  his  ancestors  had  sown.  Again,  we 
should  have  liked  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Tuttle’s  very  clear  exposition 
of  a  theory  which  is  being  driven  rather  far  by  German  military 
historians  of  the  present  day,  but  of  the  virtual  truth  of  which 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained;  that  Frederick  II.  s  laurels  of 
war  are  largely  owing  to  the  skill  and  promptitude  with  v  hick 
as  a,  tactician  he  redeemed  his  deficiencies — often  his  blunders 
as  a  strategist.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
Frederick’s  victories  is  that  they  were  gained  by  an  army  of 
which  at  least  half  consisted  of  aliens.  Mr.  1  little  puts  the  case 
rather  strongly  when  he  describes  this  army  as  “  made  up  of  the 
worst  elements  of  the  Prussian  population  and  of  professional  cut¬ 
throats,  hired  or  stolen  wherever  they  could  be  found.  But  in 
substance  it  was  with  a  force  thus  composed  that  h  rederick  the 
Great  conquered  for  his  monarchy  a  place  among  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe. 


The  Treaty  of  Westminster  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  completed  the 
rupture  of  the  other  system,  and  substituted  one  that  seemed  condemned 
by  all  the  lessons  of  history.  For  two  hundred  years  the  houses  ot  1-  ranee 
aud  Austria  had  reyarded  themselves  as  mortal  enemies.  _.  .  .  i'or  nearly  a 
century  too,  the  alliance  of  the  naval  powers  with  Austria,  made  necessary 
bv  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  power  of  France  and  the  ambitious 
designs  of  its  rulers  or  statesmen,  had  been  a  factor  not  less  prominent  and 
powerful  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  combinations  served  at  many 

epochs  the  real  interests  of  Europe - And  now  the  rivalry  ot  France 

and  Austria,  which  had  saved  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  union  ot  the 
naval  powers  with  Austria,  which  had  made  that  rivalry  efficient,  were 
alike  suspended,  and  a  new  system  was  introduced  in  Europe.  1  he  United 
Provinces  retreated  before  the  coming  storm,  and  took  refuge  behind  a 
timid  though  prudent  neutrality.  England  sought  elsewhere  tor  the  help 
which  the  Court  of  Vienna  refused  or  delayed  to  promise,  finally  Austria 
and  France  laid  aside  their  enmities,  clasped  hands  in  friendship,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  diplomatic  revolution.  And  of  all  this  the  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  sudden  rise  of  Prussia.  A  State  which,  less  than  a  score 
of  years  before,  the  old  dynasties  still  regarded  as  a  power  of  the  second 
rank,  as  one  of  several  principalities  which  were  useful  as  auxiliaries  and 
for  making  up  grand  military  leagues,  but  had  no  independent  power  or 
position,  and  were  not  to  be  feared  as  principals— this  State,  lifted  in  two 
brief  wars  to  a  level  with  the  most  ancient  empires  ot  Europe,  could  now 
survey,  as  its  own  work,  the  rains  of  a  grand  system  of  international 
politics  which  dated  back  nearly  to  the  time  when  the  Ilohenzollerns  first 
set  foot  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

We  have  no  space  left  in  which  to  discuss  several  points  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Tuttle’s  treatment  of  a  subject  into  the  heart  of 
which  he  may  he  said  to  have  succeeded  in  penetrating.  Another 
opportunity  may  occur  for  considering  his  contention  that  the 
Seven  Years’  War  was  not  a  religious  war— a  contention  to 
which  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  refuse  assent,  but  which  is 
not  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  significance  which  still  belonged 
to  the  religious  question  in  European,  and  more  especially  m 
Imperial,  politics.  Far  more  intimately  than  is  usually  supposed 
was  the  growth  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  from  the  days  of  the  Great 
Elector  onwards,  associated  with  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  blind  folly  of  the  Saxon  Electors 
in  angling  after  the  Polish  crown  hastened  and  strengthened 
this  identification  ;  and  Frederick  II.  in  this  respect,  too,  had  the 
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N  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  perhaps  later,  who  is 
little  quoted,  has  this  sentence :— “  Men  use  only  to  say 
grace  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  meal ;  but  in  this  use 
there  is  much  abuse.  For,  albeit  all  good  things  deserve  tlianks- 
o-iving  and  praise  unto  heaven,  there  he  many,  such  as  the  kissing 
of  a  fair  maid  and  the  reading  of  a  good  hook,  which  better 
deserve  it.”  This  is  an  excellent  sentiment,  and  one  with  which 
we,  for  our  parts,  heartily  agree.  How  much  more  then  shall 
a  man  he  thankful  when  'in  iiis  reading  he  finds  two  good  hooks 
together?  though  in  the  other  case  referred  to  by  the  author 
such  duplication  might  lead  to  difficulties.  Now  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard’s  last,  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  last,  are  both  good  books, 
and  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  volume  of  “  Marines”  (in  the  French  and 
the  English  sense  both)  makes  a  by  no  means  bad  third  to  them, 
thought  is  both  slighter  and  more  miscellaneous.  _  On  Maiiva's 
Revenge  we  can  imagine  only  one  unfavourable  criticism  to  he 
passed  by  a  competent  critic.'  For  so  small  a  book  it  may  he 
thought  that  the  purely  sporting  adventure  of  the  opening  bears 
rather  disproportionate  relation  in  point  ol  size  to  the  actual 
story  of  the  revenge  of  Maiwa,  the  “  A  ar  ol  the  Little  Hand. 
Our  old  friend  Allan  Quatermain’s  performances  with  wood¬ 
cock  and  elephants  might  have  made  a  fair  episode  in  a  hook  of 
the  size  ol  Ring  Solomons  J\I//ics  or  She ;  but  when  they  fill 
fully  one-half  of  a  booklet  of  two  hundred  pages,  it  looks, 
thouMi  for  a  different  reason,  as  “  unekal  ’  as  the  class  of  grog 
in  which  the  rum  did  not  fill  unequal  space  with  the  water. 
This,  however,  is  a  critic’s  rather  than  a  reader  s  objection, 
and,  after  all,  anybody  who  likes  can  skip  tke  first  century 
well  enough,  and  plunge  straight  into  business,  just  as  the  tall 
girl  Maiwa  lays  certain  scratched  leaves  before  Macumazahn,  the 
hunter,  who  has  trespassed  on  the  lands  of  the  redoubted  chief 
Wambe  in  search  of  game.  From  this  point  onward  there  is  no 
mistake  about  our  fellow  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that,  even  in  the 
book  that  first  made  him  popular,  Mr.  Haggard  lias  done  better 
work.  Maiwa  is  Wambe’s  wife,  and  has  vowed  vengeance  against 
him  for  the  horrible  murder  of  their  infant  child  in  a  lion  trap 
which  the  ingenious  .savage  keeps  (having  captured  it  from  a 
party  of  European  hunters)  for  the  purpose  of  torturing  his  well- 
beloved  subjects  and  others.  Among  this  hunting  party  one 
Englishman,  partly  that  he  might  amuse  Wambe  by  being  tor¬ 
tured,  and  partly  because  he  is  useful  as  an  armourer,  has  been 
kept  alive,  and  it  is  he  who  sends  Maiwa  (she  has  escaped  from 
her  tyrant’s  kraal  on  a  religious  pretext)  to  warn  Quatermain  of 
his  danger,  and  invite  succour  for  himself.  I  lie  rest  ol  the  story 
is  short* and  sweet.  The  flight  before  an  impi  of  Wambe’s  over 
the  hills  to  Maiwa’s  father,  the  chief  Nala ;  the  instigation  of  Ins 
tribe,  a  brave  hut  small  one,  to  attack  the  tyrant ;  the  stratagem 
by  which  Wambe’s  kraal  is  rushed,  and  the  condign  punishment 
of  that  worthy,  are  all  told  in  Mr.  Haggard’s  best  manner— that 
is  to  say,  with  very  little  attempt  to  be  funny  (there  is  a  tragi- 
comic  man  named  Gobo,  in  the  early  part,  whom  we  could  hai  e 
spared),  with  very  little  of  Quatermain’s  mannerisms,  and  with 
a  quick  succession  of  incident  which  keeps,  so  to  say,  the  drum 
beating  all  the  time.  The  capture  of  Wambe’s  kraal  is  by  no 
means  a  repetition  of  the  fight  that  ruined  Iwala,  or  ot  the 
defence  which  just  saved  the  White  Queen  from  the  Lady  of 
Nio-ht.  But  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  either,  and  Maiwa  herself, 
though  slightly  sketched,  is  by  no  means  a  duplicate  of  Nyleptha 
or  of  She.  Only  ;  they  should  have  left  Wambe  in  the  trap. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  hook,  as  lie  confesses,  was  written  some  years 
ao'O,  which  makes  it  perhaps  rather  invidious  to  say  that  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  a  g'ood  deal  that  lie  has  published  since.  But 
such  is  the  case.  If  it  is  not  in  any  part  so  good  as  Treasure 
Island,  it  is  lengths  ahead  of  Prince  Otto ;  while  when  we  think 
of  the  Mr.  Stevenson  who  can  describe  the  skirmish  where  the 
“Black  Arrows”  pick  off  the  luckless  detachment  of  men-at-arms, 
or  the  aimless  but  exciting  voyage  of  the  Goodhope,  who  can  draw 
the  really  remarkable  outline  sketch  of  Richard  of  Gloucester 
which  the  latter  part  of  this  book  contains,  and  then  remember 
that  he  is  the  same  Mr.  Stevenson  who  has  since  talked  volumes 
to  American  interviewers  and  in  American  newspapers  about 


*  Maiwa' s  Retenge.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London;  Longmans.  1888. 
The  Black  Arrow.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson.  London  :  Cassell.  1888. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Ocean  Star.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1888. 
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the  caddishness  of  Lockhart  and  suchlike  things,  the  reflection 
is  a  little  melancholy.  Let  us,  therefore,  shake  it  off,  and  give 
heed  rather  to  that  admirable,  though  at  first  sight  profligate, 
advice  of  Mr.  Leland’s  to 

Get  troonk  among  tie  roses, 

And  lie  soper  on  de  straw. 

In  other  -words,  to  take  the  good  things  as  enjoyingly  and  the  had 
ones  as  hard  as  may  be.  The  Black  Arrow  is  a  good  thing,  though 
by  no  means  a  perfect  one.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  hit — we  are 
not  very  clear  that  any  one  except  Scott,  Dumas,  and  sometimes 
Kingsley,  has  hit — the  extremely  difficult  mean  between  ex¬ 
aggerated  archaism  in  the  dialogue  of  an  historical  novel  and 
complete  disregard  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
speech.  II is  “y’ares”  and  “y’haves,”  though  doubtless  accurate 
enough  for  the  fifteenth  century,  are  too  frequently  repeated,  and 
jar  a  little.  We  notice,  moreover,  here  and  there  that  same  in¬ 
ability  to  round  off,  or  carelessness  of  rounding  oft",  a  story  which 
appeared  in  more  than  one  of  the  New  Arabian  Nights  and  was 
conspicuous  in  Kidnapped.  The  central  character  of  The  Black 
Arrow,  the  head  of  the  company,  the  good  genius  of  the  hero  Dick 
Shelton,  is  a  certain  outlawed  Ellis  Duckworth,  whose  feud  with 
Sir  Daniel  Brackley  really  serves  as  base  to  the  whole  story. 
Yet  we  get  the  most  shadowy  idea  possible  of  this  Duckworth,  of 
his  exact  grievances,  of  his  character,  of  the  way  in  which  he 
contrived  as  “John  Amend-all”  to  make  himself  a  greenwood 
company,  of  the  fashion  in  which  that  company  was  dispersed, 
and  so  forth.  lie  appears,  deas-ex-machinishly,  when  he  is  wanted, 
and  then  disappears  like  a  kind  of  greenwood  Kiikleborn,  though 
he  is  a  man  of  mould.  There  are  also  one  or  two  rather  too 
close  imitations  of  Scott.  “1  saw  one  man  valiantly  contend¬ 
ing  against  many,  and  I  had  thought  myself  dishonoured  not  to 
give  him  aid,”  which  Dick  says  to  his  terrible  namesake  of 
Gloucester,  is  uncommonly  near  to  Boland  Graeme’s  reply  to 
Lord  Sevton.  The  Black  Arrow,  however,  is  good  from  more 
points  of  view  than  one.  To  the  critic  it  recommends  itself  as  a 
very  well-seized  picture  of  the  welter  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
where  one  party  would  be  triumphant  in  the  morning  and  flying 
for  their  lives  at  even,  where  men  changed  sides  (if  they  were  not 
hanged  too  soon)  as  often  as  Fortune,  and  where  for  the  last 
time  in  English  history  (the  Great  Rebellion  affording  only  a  very 
partial  revival  of  the  condition)  the  whole  country  knew,  and 
sickened  itself  once  for  all  of,  the  “  state  of  war.”  Further  it 
is — though  in  parts,  as  has  been  said,  an  over-arcliaized — a  very 
well-written  book,  freed  by  the  same  conditions  which  give  it  this 
archaism  from  the  more  irritating  affectations  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
buttonholing  style,  and  abounding  in  passages  of  description  clear, 
simple,  and  strong.  Lastly,  it  is  a  capital  boy’s  story,  and  some 
outline  of  it  maybe  given  from  this  point  of  view,  for  an  historical 
novel  is  never  the  worse  for  an  argument. 

Richard  Shelton,  otherwise  Dick,  who  plays  the  part  of  hero, 
at,  it  would  seem,  the  rather  early  age  of  eighteen,  is  the  son 
of  Sir  Harry  Shelton  and  the  ward  of  Sir  Daniel  Brackley, 
who  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  got  possession  of  his  ward 
and  his  ward’s  property  by  foul  play  towards  the  father.  But 
Dick  is  sufficiently  attached  to  his  guardian,  and  even  to  his 
guardian’s  chaplain,  factotum,  and  (so  say  evil  tongues)  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Harry,  the  priest,  Sir  Oliver  Oates. 
The  story  opens  in  the  early  middle,  if  we  may  so  say,  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  a  district  which  appears  to 
be  the  Northern  fens  or  the  marches  between  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  very  first  the  outlaw  system,  which  tem¬ 
pered  in  fiction,  and  even  in  fact,  the  tendency  of  mediaeval 
arrangements  to  tyranny,  appears.  A  “black  arrow”  shot  out  of 
the  invisible  kills  an  aged  henchman  of  Sir  Daniel’s  who  is  just 
about  to  start  on  an  errand  of  his  master's ;  and  a  rude  scroll 
announces  very  distinctly  that  the  same  fate  is  reserved  for  the 
priest  Oates,  for  Bennet  Hatch — Sir  Daniel’s  squire,  or  at  least 
bailiff— and  for  Sir  Daniel  himself.  The  Captain  Moonlight  in 
question  signs  himself  “John  Amend-all”;  but  before  long  he 
turns  out,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  be  a  certain  Ellis  Duckworth, 
whom  Sir  Daniel  has  deprived  of  his  land  and  his  civil  rights, 
and  who  has  got  together  a  fair  enough  fellowship  of  despera¬ 
does,  the  Company  of  the  Black  Arrow.  At  first  Dick  does  his 
guardian’s  bests  loyally  enough  ;  but  accident,  and  the  warning 
of  friends  as  to  the  suspicions  attaching  to  liis  father's  death] 
estrange  them.  Moreover,  Dick  meets  a  lad  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  girl,  Joanna  Sedley,  also  a  ward,  and  kidnapped  by  Sir 
Daniel  from  her  lawful  guardian,  Lord  Foxham.  With  her  he 
falls  much  in  love,  and  becomes  a  Yorkist  (Sir  Daniel,  for  the 
nonce,  is  Lancastrian),  a  Free  Companion  for  a  time,  and  then  a 
vigorous  and  lucky  commander  under  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
from  whom  he  wins  knighthood  by  his  sword  and  a  quick  cessa¬ 
tion  of  favour  by  his  chivalrous  inability  to  follow  Richard’s 
ruthless  courses.  Of  the  exact  process  of  the  story,  which  ends 
in  orthodox  fashion  with  marriage  bells,  we  need  say  nothing. 
But  seldom  were  more  hairbreadth  ’scapes  crowded  into  some¬ 
thing  over  three  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  here  observed 
with  scrupulous  punctuality  Thackeray’s  description  of  the  kind 
of  book  he  should  like  if  he  were  a  boy.  There  are  some  love- 
scenes,  but  they  are  not  elaborate  ;  for  Joanna  and  Dick  (though 
Dick  does  treat  the  young  lady  rather  roughly  while  he  thinks 
she  is  a  boy)  fall  in  love  quite  at  first  sight,  anil  the  flirtations  of 
Alicia  Risingham,  a  lively  young  person,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Joanna,  s,  are  pour  rire  only.  But  something  is  happening  in  the 
way  of  a  fight,  a  rescue,  a  siege,  an  escape,  or  an  ambush  all 


through  the  book,  and  there  is  even  a  sea  adventure,  as  well  as 
scores  of  land  ones.  The  most  ambitious  of  the  minor  characters 
is  a  certain  Lawless,  a  Friar  Tuck  subdued  to  the  times  and  habits 
of  \  illon,  who  has  much  merit ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Crookback  is  sketched  (with  hints  from  Shakspeare, 
no  doubt)  in  a  distinctly  powerful  manner.  If  Dick  is  rather  a 
chucklehead,  that  is  the  way  of  modem  heroes  of  romance,  one 
does  not  quite  know  why.  And,  if  the  defects  of  the  book  were 
much  greater  than  they  are,  we  should  welcome  it  as  a  proof 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  can  still  produce,  or  at  least  publish,  healthy 
work,  spontaneous  and  straightforward  and  wholly  free  from 
the  abhorred  tar-brushes  of  affectation  and  marivaudage.  Pitched 
in  the  century  of  which,  if  we  exclude  the  very  darkest  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  almost  less  is  known  as  regards  actual  human  cha¬ 
racter  than  of  any  other  since  the  beginnings  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  the  sketch  is  necessarily  a  little  vague  and  a  little  colourless 
here  and  there  ;  but  the  sweeping  current  of  adventure  saves  it.  It 
is  not  quite  Scott,  but  it  is  James  of  the  best  kind,  and  better. 

It  may  seem  hardly  fair  to  match  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  book  with 
these,  which  are  both  in  their  different  ways  finished  stories.  The 
Mystery  of  the  Ocean  Star  is  a  mere  collection  of  tales,  sketches, 
and  even  articles.  Among  these,  however,  are  some  which  are 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  The  Frozen  Pirate. 
As  in  that  book  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  not  un- 
frequently  overdone  description  a  la  Mr.  Black.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Russell’s  undoubted  gifts  should  give  us  so 
much  stuff'  like  this — “  the  sky  a  hard  pale  blue,  brightening  into 
the  needle-like  scintillations  of  new  tin  as  it  swept  out  of  a  bald 
brassy  dye  round  about  the  sun  to  the  sheer  white  dazzle  of  the 
luminary.”  Any  governess,  undergraduate,  or  journalist  just 
out  of  the  gutter  can  reel  you  oft'  that  kind  of  thing  by  the 
furlong  if  required  ;  but  then  the  governess  and  the  undergraduate 
and  journalist  can  do  no  better,  and  Mr.  Clark  Russell  can.  He 
has  the  real  faculty  of  the  “  yarn,”  whether  burlesque  and  comic, 
as  in  the  so-called  “Longshoreman’s  Yarns,”  and  others,  or  more 
or  less  serious,  as  in  the  title  story — a  very  well  told  tale  of  a 
derelict — in  the  “  Extraordinary  Adventure  of  a  Chief  Mate”  on 
an  island  suddenly  upheaved  and  as  suddenly  swallowed  again 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  “  Luminous  Sailor,”  a  really  gruesome 
compound  of  a  true  crimp  story  and  a  practical  joke.  The 
papers,  which  partake  more  of  the  article  kind,  on  “  Sea  Songs,” 
and  a  large  number  of  other  subjects,  are  much  more  unequal, 
and  even  at  their  best  of  lower,  value.  But  the  “yarns”  proper 
are  good  yarns,  well  spun  of  right  thread. 


COLSTON’S  GUILDRY  OF  EDINBURGH.* 

THE  author  of  this  volume  has  discussed  the  origin  and  history 
of  several  Scottish  gilds  or  guilds ;  but  his  main  object  is  to 
prove  that  the  Guildry  of  Edinburgh  is  a  corporate  body.  It 
seems  that  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Town  Council  have  persistently 
denied  that  the  Edinburgh  Guild  has  been  properly  incorporated, 
and  Mr.  Colston  is  determined  to  show  to  the  world  that  it  has. 
As  far  back  as  1817  this  highly  interesting  question  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
twenty-four  sittings,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton,  the  second  son  of  the  ninth  Duke  of  that  name.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  Committee  that  the  Guildry  of  Edinburgh  had 
existed  as,  and  was  really  a  corporation,  and  that  the  Dean  of 
Guild  and  his  Council  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  admitting 
members  to  the  same  in  perpetual  succession — a  power  of  co¬ 
optation  or  election  which  of  itself  argued  the  existence  of  a 
corporate  body.  Unluckily  the  Guild  was  then  at  issue  with 
another  body — the  Town  Council — of  which  the  Dean  of  Guild 
was  a  member.  The  Town  Council,  if  we  may  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  Memorials  of  his  own  Time,  was 
a  packed  body,  “  silent,  mysterious,  and  irresponsible.”  It  had 
somehow  got  control  of  the  funds.  It  allowed  no  free  discussion. 
It  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Dean  of  Guild,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  the  complaints  or  remonstrances  of  his  Guild  brethren,  and 
stoutly  refused  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  any  proposals  of 
inquiry  and  reform.  Still  more  unfortunate  was  it  that  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unable  to 
pronounce  any  decision  as  to  the  right  of  the  claimants  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs  and  administer  their  own  funds,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  very  point  in  dispute  had  then  been  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Session;  and,  the  tide  of  ill-luck  still  setting 
against  the  Guild,  the  case  was  given  against  them  by  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  Cringletie,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
term  Guildry  applied  originally  to  the  merchants  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  that  those  of  Edinburgh  had  never  been  formed 
into  a  Corporation.  The  judgment,  which  is  given  at  length, 
and  is  termed  “  Copy,  Note,  and  Interlocutor,”  does  not  appear 
to  us  lucid  or  conclusive;  while  to  crown  the  series  of  mis¬ 
chances  the  case  was  never  carried  to  the  Inner  House.  Mr. 
Colston  quotes  an  epigram  not  very  favourable  to  the  judicial 
character  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  which  may  bear  reproduction  : — 
Necessitie  and  Cringletie 
Tally  to  a  tittle, 

Necessitie  has  nae  law. 

And  Cringletie  as  little. 


*  The  Guildry  of  Edinburgh.  Is  it  an  Incorporation?  With  Intro¬ 
ductory  Remarks  concerning  “Gilds,”  and  an  Appendix.  By  James  Colston. 
Edinburgh  :  Colston  &  Co.,  It.  Cameron,  W.  Brown,  and  E.  &  S. 
Livingstone.  1888. 
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This  epigram  is  attributed  to  John  Clerk,  known  to  Scotch  lawyers 
as  Lord  Eldin.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Clerk  of  that  ilk, 
and  the  brother  of  William  Clerk,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  John  Clerk,  the  elder,  having  a  fervent 
enthusiasm  for  antiquities,  was  often  played  upon  by  his  eldest 
son,  who,  having  a  great  turn  for  art,  used,  so  Lockhart  tells  us, 

“  to  manufacture  mutilated  heads,  which  were  buried  in  the 
ground,”  and  then,  after  an  accidental  discovery,  “  were  received 
by  the  laird  as  valuable  accessories  to  his  museum.”  The  amusing 
scene  in  the  Antiquary,  where  Edie  Ochiltree  ridicules  the 
Pnetorium  of  Oldbuck,  had  its  origin  in  an  incident  of  this  kind 
at  the  residence  of  the  Clerk  family. 

Several  details  regarding  the  Constitution  of  Scottish  Guilds 
are  likely  to  be  more  interesting  to  antiquaries  and  scholars  than 
the  question  whether  the  judicial  decision  we  have  referred  to 
was  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Colston  finds  a  Danish  origin  tor  the 
term  Gilde  or  Gild.  It  means  first  a  feast  or  banquet,  and  then, 
by  an  easy  transition,  a  guild  or  corporation.  Writers  on  this 
subject  divide  guilds  into  four  classes — the  family,  the  religious, 
the  mercantile,  and  the  trades.  Scotland  was  behind  England  in 
date  in  setting  up  these  societies ;  and  by  common  consent  the 
first  guild  was  established,  with  its  statutes,  at  Berwick -on -Tweed. 
Trade  by  itself  never  became  a  guild  in  Scotland.  There  was 
always,  if  we  can  credit  Mr.  Colston,  a  clear  distinction  between 
merchants  and  tradesmen  or  craftsmen.  And  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  relative  privileges  of  these  classes  led  to  much 
acrimonious  discussion  and  to  actions  at  law.  At  the  peace  of 
1815,  after  Harry  Dundas  had  ceased  to  rule  political  elections 
and  the  affairs  of  Scotland  generally  with  his  rod  of  iron,  there 
were  no  less  than  sixty  Royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  and  in  each  of 
these  the  Town  Council  chose  its  own  successor.  It  was  owing  to 
the  aggression  and  usurpation  of  this  latter  body  over  the  Guilds 
that  the  privileges  of  guild  brethren  fell  into  abeyance,  and  that 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  acting  on  imperfect  information,  ruled  them 
•out  of  existence. 

In  antiquarian  research  of  this  kind  the  appendices  are  often  as 
valuable  as  the  text.  The  statutes  of  the  good  town  of  Berwick, 
fifty-one  in  number,  are  full  of  suggestive  matter.  Fines  and 
penalties  in  pence,  pounds  (Scotch),  and  casks  of  wine,  were 
imposed  on  erring  and  offending  brethren.  There  were  provisions 
against  assaults  and  abusive  language,  wrangling,  carrying  pointed 
knives,  mutilation,  committing  nuisances  at  gates  or  on  walls,  and 
^placing  dust  or  cinders  on  the  highway  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  No  one  was  to  speak  in  any  cause  brought  before  the  Guild 
unless  he  were  the  pursuer,  the  defender,  or  the  advocate  of  either 
party.  Any  burgess  who  had  effects  worth  ten  pounds  was 
bound  to  keep  a  horse  worth  at  least  forty  shillings.  If  a  prohi¬ 
bition  against  grinding  wheat,  mixed  grain,  or  rye  in  handmills 
were  strictly  enforced,  we  must  presume  that  this  domestic 
machinery  was  only  to  be  used  for  barley.  There  were  severe 
penalties  against  forestalling  and  regrating.  Herrings  were  not  to 
be  purchased  from  a  ship  in  the  offing  or  at  anchor.  The  ship 
must  lie  on  the  sand  or  shore  before  any  bargain  could  be  made. 
Even  then,  the  purchaser  of  herrings  was  bound  to  let  any  neigh¬ 
bour  buy  from  him,  at  the  price  already  given,  as  much  as  might 
be  required  for  his  household.  Purchasers  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  goods  had  arrived  at  the  market-place  before  buying.  They 
were  not  to  buy  or  sell  within  Bridge  of  Tweed,  in  the  Briggate, 
■or  beyond  the  gates  of  the  town.  Obviously  this  was  on  the 
•Cornish  wreckers’  principle  that  all  should  have  a  fair  start. 
Similar  absurd  restrictions  extended  to  the  purchase  of  wool.  A 
burgess  could  employ  one  servant,  and  no  more,  in  such  dealings. 
No  butcher  was  allowed  to  journey  beyond  the  town  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  any  beasts  that  might  be  coming  along  the  road  to 
what  is  now  called  the  “fat-market,”  between  Martinmas  and 
Christmas.  The  penalty  for  contravening  this  particular  statute 
was  expulsion  from  the  calling  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Practically, 
enterprise  and  energy  were  confined  and  crushed  by  all  sorts  of 
penalties.  Strangers  might  not  sell  hides  at  houses,  but  only  in 
open  market  and  on  market-day.  Two  mills  were  not  to  be 
possessed  by  any  one.  Burgesses  were  not  to  deal  with  each  other 
for  less  portions  than  a  half-quarter  of  skins,  half  a  “  dacre  ”  of 
hides,  and  two  stones  of  wool.  Brethren  who  neglected  to  attend 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  before  the  bell  ceased 
tolling  in  the  belfry  were  fined  twelvepence,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  conspire  against 
the  brotherhood,  or  to  do  anything  to  “  disintegrate  ”  it.  Mr. 
Colston  notes  that  he  has  had  some  assistance  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Berwick  statutes,  which  are  couched  in  mediaeval 
Latin.  We  do  not  doubt  that  forisfacta  means  forfeits,  that 
placitatus  is  placed,  and  that  by  bona  super  find  detenus  sub- 
quam  it  is  intended  that  articles  were  to  be  as  good  below  as 
they  seemed  to  be  on  the  surface.  But  surely  this  translation 
•of  the  following  statute  cannot  be  correct: — “  Statuimus  etiaui 
ut  fratres  hujus  Gilde  in  dispositione  testamentorum,  tertio  loco, 
quod  eis  libuerit  de  parte  eos  tangente,  huic  Gilde  delegent ; 
nisi  ex  negligentia  fuerit  omissum  ita  quod  aliquod  legent.”  'The 
translation  runs  that  “  The  Brethren  of  this  Gild,  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  testaments,  in  the  third  place,  shall  assign  after 
what  is  distributed  to  them  of  the  part  belonging  to  the  Gild, 
lest  through  negligence  it  be  omitted  to  do  what  is  required.” 
This  is  rather  obscurum  per  obscurius.  We  think  the  law  must 
mean  that,  in  making  their  wills,  the  brethren,  thirdly,  were 
bound  to  leave  to  the  Gild,  at  their  discretion,  some  portion  of 
the  common  property  in  which  they  had  an  interest,  unless,  owing 
to  some  omission  or  negligence,  they  had  no  portion  of  the  common 


property  to  leave.  There  is  no  punctuation  in  the  original,  and 
the  meaning  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  that,  if  a 
brother  had  any  share  or  part  in  the  common  property,  he  was 
bound  to  leave  some,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  the  Gild.  Again,  of 
the  words  “  Nullus  habeat  nisi  duo  paria  molarum”  such  a  trans¬ 
lation  as  “  No  one  shall  possess  unless  two  pairs  of  mills  ”  is  not 
up  to  the  fifth-form  mark.  It  is  indisputably,  “  Nobody  shall  have 
but  two  pairs  of  mills.”  Lastly,  “die  Sabbati  proximo  post  festum 
sanctm  Trinitatis”  must  mean  “the  Saturday  that  comes  next 
after  Holy  Trinity  Sunday.”  The  translation  has  it  ambiguously, 
“  on  the  day  nearest  to  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  after  the  feast  .of 
the  Holy  Trinity.”  However,  we  readily  admit  that  the  precise 
interpretation  of  this  barbarous  jargon  would  have  made  others 
beside  Quinctilian  “  stare  and  gasp.” 

The  bye-laws  of  the  Guild  Court  of  Edinburgh  are  written  in 
broad  Scotch,  and  are  not  nearly  so  voluminous  as  those  of 
Berwick.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  one  proviso  that,  on  the 
election  of  a  new  council,  the  old  Dean  of  Guild  should  continue 
for  another  year,  in  order  that  the  incoming  councillors  “may  be 
the  better  informed  of  things  done  by  their  predecessors.”  Absence 
of  councillors  from  the  Tuesday  meeting  “at  two  hours  of. the 
afternoon  ”  was  punishable  by  an  “  unlaw,”  or  fine  of  six  shillings 
eight  pennies ;  and  the  Dean,  if  absent,  had  to  pay  “  twice  as 
meikle  ”  as  an  ordinary  councillor.  The  business  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  the  decision  of  disputes  between  neighbours,  and  in 
making  laws  and  statutes  for  the  town,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Provost  and  Bailies.  The  councillors  had  also,  like  the 
ancient  yEdiles,  to  regulate  all  measures,  “  pint  and  quart,  peck  and 
firlot,  with  the  elvines  and  with  the  weights  of  pound  and 
stone.” 

Some  fifty  pages  of  this  work  are  taken  up  with  the  Guild  dis¬ 
bursements  from  the  year  1554  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Colston  was  fully  justified  in  printing  them  in  extenso.  They 
appear  to  have  been  copies  of  the  original  accounts  which  were 
laid  before  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton’s  Committee.  The  Dean  and 
his  colleagues  discharged  functions  which  are  now  divided  between 
the  Guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  members  of  divers  Benevolent 
Societies.  They  relieved  decayed  burgesses,  their  wives,  bairns, 
and  servants,  and  “  uther  poor  in-dwellers  of  the  town.”  There 
are  repeated  entries  of  money,  clothes,  and  supplies  bestowed  on 
the  needy  and  the  sick.  Pensions  were  allotted  to  the  most 
deserving  cases.  Funeral  charges  were  defrayed.  A  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Skinner’s  Hall  received  25 1.  “  for  several  great,  and 
weighty  reasons  ”  ;  an  expression  which  seems  to  cloak  an  amiable 
piece  of  mild  jobbery.  One  Andrew  Sands,  who  had  lately 
captured  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  was  rewarded  with  money, 
and  “  his  offences,  which  are  great,  are  remitted.”  This  was 
in  1574.  Piracy  seems  to  have  been  a  common  offence 
then,  for  an  embassy  or  deputation  was  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  remedy  and  relief.  Betty  Balingual  was  given  the  sum  of  18/. 
on  condition  of  her  giving  no  more  trouble  to  the  city,  and  sums 
were  advanced  to  various  individuals  to  enable  them  to  emigrate 
to  Ireland,  London,  and  even  to  Virginia.  In  the  matter  of 
James  Foord,  merchant,  it  was  very  prudently  ruled  that  the  sum 
of  ll.  10s.  sterling,  to  defray  his  expense  to  London,  was  not  to 
be  paid  until  he  was  actually  going  on  board  of  his  ship.  The 
pensions  of  two  women  were  not  unreasonably  rescinded  ;  of  one 
because  she  married,  and  the  other  because  she  went  into  hospital. 
We  conclude  the  extracts  by  noting  the  exact  sum  of  45/.  3 s.  8 d. 
paid  to  the  surgeons  for  curing  the  persons  wounded  in  the 
“  Grass  Mercat  ”  on  the  14th  of  April,  1736,  at  the  execution  of 
Andrew  Wilson.  This  can  only  be  the  occasion  when  Jock 
Porteous  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the  mob.  And  in  the  very 
next  year  we  find  an  entry  of  3/.  paid  to  “  Isoble  Gordon,  relict  of 
Capt.  John  Porteous.”  Readers  of  Scott  and  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
History  of  Enyland  (vol.  ii.  p.  29S)  may  remember  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  trifling  relief,  the  old  cook — for  that  had  been 
Mrs.  Porteous’s  original  calling — received  the  sum  of  2,000/.  from 
a  fine  imposed  on  the  good  city  of  Edinburgh.  A11  extract  from 
the  writings  of  Lord  Karnes  on  the  Government  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  closes  a  volume  which  does  credit  to  the  research,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  industry  of  the  author. 


GOSSE’S  CONGREVE.* 

THERE  is  one  charge  occasionally  brought  against  new  lives 
of  great  writers  which  cannot  be  made  against  a  Life  of 
Congreve.  No  man  can  say  that  it  is  superfluous,  and  a  mere  re¬ 
petition  of  what  has  been  as  well  or  better  said  before.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  written  the  first  book  on  his  subject.  Whether  he  can 
be  said  to  have  made  any  other  superfluous  will  depend  on  the 
view  the  individual  judge  takes  of  the  nature  of  superfluity  in 
literature.  It  is  at  least  a  probable  opinion  that  nothing  is  really 
unnecessary  in  letters  except  bad  writing,  and  it  is  permissible  to 
be  prepared  to  welcome  another  Life  of  Congreve,  if  only  the 
author  will  make  it  good,  and  has  a  view  and  a  character  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  meantime  keeps  the  lists  with  a  book 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat.  A  captious  critic  might  quarrel 
with  him  over  the  use  of  a  term  here  and  there.  We  do  not,  for 
instance,  clearly  see  why  he  invented  Orange  dramatists  and 
Orange  poets  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Restoration  men.  The  old 
classification  may  not  have  been  strictly  accurate,  but  it  was 
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familiar  and  sufficient.  Besides,  the  adjective  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  a  loyal  and  Protestant  gentleman  from  Ulster  engaged  in 
uttering  counterblasts  to  the  Songs  ot  the  Nation.  Again,  he  is 
surely  using  the  word  in  an  unduly  wide  sense  when  he  speaks  of 
Collier  as  a  Puritan.  It  is  enough  to  make  that  typical  high- 
churchman  and  Jacobite  turn  in  his  grave.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Gosse  lias  rather  retranslated  a  word  from  the  French  than  used 
it  in  its  proper  English  sense.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  may 
call  M.  A.  Dumas  fils  a  Puritain,  and  be  entitled  to  his 
paradox;  but  a  Puritan  was  a  man  of  a  particular  combination 
of  parties  in  Church  and  State,  to  none  of  which  did  Collier 
belong  or  even  approach.  But  such  matters  are  for  the  captious 
only  to  quarrel  over.  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  a  full  account  of 
Congreve’s  life  and  a  carefully  thought-out  estimate  of  his  w  orks, 
and  these  are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

The  purely  biographical  part  of  Mr.  Gosse’s  work  cannot  in 
itself  have  been  very  attractive  to  do  ;  for  Congreve  was  the 
typical  man  of  letters  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  uneventful 
course  of  his  life.  It  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge  of  him  to 
learn  that  he  was  not  so  well  off  in  youth  as  had  been  supposed, 
or  that  official  promotion  and  pay  came  slower  and  later  than  one 
had  thought.  Altogether,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  wise  advice 
to  hide  his  life — or  possibly  he  was  one  of  those  perfect  men  who 
are  a  limited,  uninteresting  sort.  The  most  lively  incident  in  his 
career — his  share  in  the  great  “Immorality  and  Profanity”  de¬ 
bate — was  purely  literary.  Mr.  Gosse’s  review  of  this  fiery  con¬ 
troversy  seems  to  us  thoroughly  soimd  and  complete.  He  does 
not  yield  “to  the  natural  desire  of  a  biographer”  to  give  his  man 
more  glory  than  he  deserves.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges 
that  the  wit  was  routed  by  the  divine,  and  is  fully  just  to  Collier. 
He  even  goes  to  the  extreme  limit  of  compliment  when  he  credits 
Collier  not  only  with  having  cured  the  disease  of  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  but  with  having  presently  killed  the  patient  also.  Jeremy 
Collier  was  a  mast  er  of  the  broadsword ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  man 
could  have  killed  a  literature  which  had  real  vitality.  Why  this 
power  to  live  was  wanting  is,  pace  M.  Taine,  a  question  too  prob¬ 
ably  incapable  of  sat  isfactory  answer.  It  will,  we  are  afraid,  remain 
a  mystery  why,  in  spite  of  every  encouragement  to  work  tor  it,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  has  turned  from  the  stage.  The  thing  has  happened, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  say.  It  would  be  possible,  without  too 
much  paradox,  to  maintain  that  the  separation  had  really  been 
effected  before  the  rise  of  the  Restoration  comedy  itself.  A\  hat- 
ever  is  brilliant  in  this  part  of  our  literature  is  what  is  not 
dramatic.  It  is  the  work  of  clever  men  determined,  mainly  for 
business  reasons,  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  with  nothing  to  say 
which  might  not  have  been  better  said  in  other  ways.  Dryden’s 
own  definition  of  a  play  is  a  prophecy  of  the  English  novel.  Men 
working  in  this  fashion  could  only  produce  something  altogether 
artificial — a  mere  fashion.  The  differences  between  them  are 
many  and  obvious ;  but  it  would  require  no  great  outlay  ot  in¬ 
genuity  to  show  that  the  Restoration  comedy  and  the  Spanish 
drama  touch  one  another  at  many  points.  Both  were  brilliant 
rather  than  strong ;  both  aimed,  not  at  giving  a  picture  of  real 
life,  but  at  playing  an  ingenious  literary  game  according  to 
certain  well-understood  rules.  A  generation  or  two  exhausted 
the  taste  for  the  amusement ;  all  possible  combination  of  the 
pieces  had  been  made;  and  then  came  the  inevitable  neglect.  It 
we  turn  to  the  records  of  the  game  now,  it  is  to  enjoy  the  skill 
of  the  players.  Congreve  and  Calderon  alike  (here  again  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Plutarchian  parallel)  were  such  consummate 
performers  that  they  are  worth  watching  on  paper — though  one 
would  hardly  care  to  see  them  on  the  stage.  Would  Love  for 
Love  or  The  Way  of  the  World  gain  by  being  seen  in  the 
theatre  ?  Would  they  not  perhaps  even  bore  a  little  P  Nothing, 
or  nothing  possible,  is  being  done,  and  so  much  is  being- 
said,  and  so  well,  which  one  would  rather  linger  over  than  hear 
said  and  then  left  behind.  Mr.  Gosse  dwells  rightly  on  the  con¬ 
summate  literary  quality  of  the  work,  and  on  the  abundance  of 
Congreve's  wit.  As  a  writer  of  “  polite  conversations,”  in  Swift’s 
sense  and  all  senses,  he  never  had  his  equal.  It  was  a  pity  that 
luck  and  habit  condemned  him  to  work  under  the  innumerable 
restrictions,  social  and  literary,  imposed  by  the  stage.  It  is 
futile,  but  pardonable,  to  wish  that  Congreve  had  been  able  to 
work  for  that  “free  theatre”  which  can  dispense  with  coherence 
of  action  and  development  of  plot.  With  that  freedom  and  a 
little  stronger  leaning  to  the  study  of  real  life,  what  a  dialogue 
picture  of  the  time  he  might  have  left — something  in  the  style  of 
Gyp,  but  with  more  blood  in  its  veins  ! 


BRITISH  GRANITES.* 

THIS  book  contains  information  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

It  is  far  from  being  bulky  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if 
still  smaller,  provided  that  the  author  had  been  content  to  abstain 
from  the  scientific  and  restrict  himself  to  the  professional  side  of 
his  subject.  The  study  of  rocks  at  the  present  time  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  geology,  because  it  demands  not  only 
careful  work  in  the  laboratory,  but  also  extensive  experience  in 
the  field ;  and  in  regard  to  it  an  expert  alone  is  competent  to 
decide  on  the  value  of  evidence,  so  that  the  subject  cannot  be 
learned  from  books  nor  a  conclusion  be  formed  by  the  most  un- 
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wearied  searcher  in  libraries.  This  being  so,  the  study  seems  to 
exercise  a  siren-like  fascination  on  every  one  who  can  purchase  a 
microscope  or  even  carry  a  hammer.  In  short,  Petrology  or  Petro¬ 
graphy,  as  it  is  variously  called,  appears  to  be  claimed  by 
geologists  in  general  as  a  kind  of  playground  on  which  the 
labourer  in  other  fields  may  recreate  himself  hy  giving  free  play 
to  the  scientific  imagination  ;  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
research  where  the  assertion  of  the  merest  tiro  is  of  equal  weight 
with  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  matured  student. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  Mr.  G.  F.  Harris,  who, 
though  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  added  to  the  bulk  of  its  publications,  “  has  a  good 
time”  upon  that  difficult  question,  “  the  Geological  History  of 
Granite.”  A  few  observations  of  his  own,  a  few  quotations  of 
varying  value— one  of  the  most  vital  being  from  a  geologist  whose 
observations  on  that  particular  subject  have  been  discredited— and 
we  are  provided  with  a  theory  for  the  edification  of  students. 
Here  it  is  : — 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  such  highly  crystalline  rocks  have 
been  formed  at  considerable  depths  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  being 
the  only  place  where  such  enormous  pressure  could  have  been  exerted. 
Now  everybody  knows  that  moving  pressure  causes  heat,  and  the  enormous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  overlying  rocks,  side-stresses  and  thrusts  in 
mountain  regions,  would,  therefore,  result  in  tremendous  heat  at  no  very 
great  depth  within  certain  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust.  This  heat  would  be 
sufficient  to  melt  any  known  rock,  and  that  it  actually  does  melt  is  proved 
by  the  gradual  alteration  by  heat  exemplified  in  many  of  the  rocks,  the 
upper  portions  of  which  have  been  denuded  or  worn  away  (as  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  later  on),  and  which  are  thus  bared  and  raised  to  the  surface  for 
our  examination.  These  rocks,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  known  as 
metamorphic,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  very  gradual 
passage  from  certain  of  them  through  gneiss  to  granite  ;  and  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  granite  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  the  result  of 
extreme  metamorphism  by  heat,  and  that  it  has  therefore  been,  once  at  least, 
in  a  molten  condition. 

The  opening  sentence,  doubtless,  all  would  accept,  when  once  its 
grammar  has  been  made  clear;  for,  as  worded,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  seat  of  greatest  pressure  was  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  second  clause  of  the  final  conclusion  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute  ;  but  between  this  head  and  tail  there  is  a  middle  wherein 
is  ample  room  for  question.  For  instance,  that  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  would  result  from  increase  of  pressure  on  a  mass  of  rock 
is  indisputable,  but  that  in  nature  the  pressure  is  or  has  been 
applied  so  as  to  result  in  “  tremendous  heat  sufficient  to  melt  any 
known  rock  ”  is  an  inference,  not  only  without  foundation,  but 
also  opposed  to  many  known  facts.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
these  thrusts  and  stresses  acted  with  extreme  slowness,  so  that 
their  result  would  only  be  a  very  moderate  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  while  a  great  body  of  evidence  exists  which  indicates  that 
whatever  heat  might  be  generated  was  wholly  inadequate  to  melt 
the  adjacent  rock.  For  instance,  in  south-west  England,  in 
Brittany  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  there  are  masses  of  rock  which 
have  been  nipped  and  folded,  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  pressure 
so  tremendous  as  to  produce  local  crushing,  yet  these  have  only 
undergone  a  microscopic  modification  of  their  mineral  con¬ 
stituents,  and  give  no  sign  at  all  of  melting,  properly  so  called. 
Similar  evidence  is  furnished  on  a  yet  more  striking  scale  by  the 
Alps.  Here,  it  is  true,  are  huge  masses  of  crystalline  rocks,  to 
which,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Harris  would  appeal  as  evidence  of  the 
melting  down  of  sediments :  but  these  of  late  years  have  been 
proved  to  have  attained  in  all  important  respects  to  their  present 
mineral  condition  long  before  the  existing  mountain  ranges  were 
produced;  while  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  underwent  the 
thrusts  and  compressions  of  this  process  of  mountain-making, 
exhibit  hardly  any  signs  of  alteration  other  than  mechanical. 
Further  defects  might  be  noticed  ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say  the 
book  will  hardly  be  successful  in  fulfilling  the  intention  announced 
in  the  preface,  as  being  “  designed  for  the  assistance  of  those  who, 
being  commercially  or  professionally  interested  in  the  grauiie 
industry,  desire  to  look  at  the  rock  from  a  geological  point  of 
view.” 

The  author  also,  in  touching  upon  scientific  questions,  seems  to 
have  taken  little  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  For  instance,  in  alluding  to  the  granites  and  syenites 
of  Gharnwood  Forest,  he  states  that  they  have  been  “  shown  by 
Mr.  Hill  and  Professor  Bonney  to  have  been  distinctly  intrusive 
in  Silurian  slates.”  These  authors,  in  the  paper  to  which  a 
reference  is  given,  state  that  the  crystalline  rocks  are  distinctly 
intrusive  in  the  slates  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  while  inclining 
to  correlate  them  with  the  Borrowdale  series  of  the  Lake  Country, 
!  they  remark,  after  a  summary  of  the  evidence,  that  the  geological 
age,  whether  it  be  this  or  one  rather  anterior  to  the  Cambrian, 
must  be  “  regarded  as  still  sub  judice,”  while  in  later  papers  they 
have  abandoned  the  supposed  Lower  Silurian  date.  On  another 
page,  also,  in  dealing  with  the  rock  of  Bardon  Hill,  Mr.  Harris 
attributes  to  one  of  these  authors  an  opinion  as  to  its  structure 
which  had  been  published  without  his  authority,  and  which  in  the 
above-named  series  of  papers  he  had  expressly  disclaimed.  We 
may  further  add  that  Mr.  Harris’s  account  of  the  quarries  to  the 
south-west  of  Leicester  is  very  incomplete. 

Asa  rule,  however,  the  practical  part  of  the  work  appears  to  us 
distinctly  better  than  the  theoretical.  The  author  has  evidently 
been  at  considerable  pains  iu  acquiring  information  about  the 
chief  districts  in  which  granites  or  rocks  allied  to  them  are  worked, 
and  gives  a  useful  summary  of  their  distinctive  features,  though 
not  always  in  particularly  good  English.  In  one  chapter  he 
describes  the  principal  quarries  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the 
materials  from  which  have  not  seldom  been  employed  in 
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important  structures  in  the  metropolis ;  in  another,  the  beautiful 
porphyritic  granite  from  Shap  Fell,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
posts  before  the  western  facade  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral — though 
we  think  it  misleading  to  term  this  rock  a  hornblendic  granite, 
since,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  that  mineral  is  extremely 
small.  The  other  granites  or  allied  rocks  of  the  Lake  District, 
though  not  without  some  local  importance,  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  while  a  mention  is  made  in  one  section  of  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  rocks  as  the  felstcne-like  rock  of  Bardon  Hill,  the 
enstatite-diorite  of  Penmaenmawr,  and  the  basalt  of  Rowley 
Regis.  Why  the  last  should  be  quoted,  and  that  of  Pouk  Hill, 
near  Walsall,  and  the  Clee  Hill,  in  Shropshire,  should  be  omitted,  is 
difficult  to  understand.  The  owners  of  the  last-named  quarry  will 
surely  protest,  for  a  very  few  years  since  their  waggons,  in  bold 
defiance  of  all  geological  accuracy,  bore  (and  may  still  retain)  the 
inscription  “  Clee  Granite  Company.” 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  Of  these,  considerable  quantities  were  formerly  exported 
from  Jersey,  but,  though  the  stone  is  of  excellent  quality,  the 
quarries  are  new  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  or  worked  only  for 
local  purposes.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  reason  for 
this  neglect  is  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the  stone.  No  good 
harbour  can  be  found  near  the  quarries,  and  “  the  nature  of  the 
coast  forbids  the  approach  of  ships  in  which  the  stone  could  be 
loaded  except  in  the  calmest  of  weather,”  so  that  it  must  be  sent 
either  to  St.  Aubin’s  or  St.  Ilelier’s,  “a  process  which  materially 
adds  to  its  cost.  Guernsey,  however,  is  more  fortunate,  a  large 
quantity  of  stone  being  exported  from  St.  Peter  Port  and  St. 
Sampson's  Harbour,  the  former  place  shipping  17,782  tons,  and  the 
latter  197,000  tons  in  the  year  1885.  llerm,  Sark,  and  Alderney 
also  supply  granite. 

A  full  notice  is  given  of  the  Scotch  granites,  with  some  of 
which,  notably  the  red  variety  from  Peterhead  and  the  grey 
granites  from  near  Aberdeen,  the  yards  of  dealers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Euston  Road  have  made  Londoners  familiar.  Many 
of  these  granites  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  author  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  less  familiar,  but  very  beautiful,  granite  obtained  at 
the  Ross  of  Mull,  which  has  been  used  in  the  great  columns  at 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Irish 
granites,  of  which  the  author  appears  to  have  little  personal 
knowledge.  Here  his  inability  to  discuss  critically  the  scientific 
questions  to  which  he  refers  renders  his  account  very  deficient  in 
clearness. 

Information  is  also  given  as  to  the  modes  of  working  adopted  in 
the  various  quarries,  and  the  work  concludes  with  some  remarks 
on  the  application  of  granite  to  economic  purposes,  such  as  road¬ 
making  and  building.  The  author  recommends  that  it  should 
he  more  frequently  employed  for  structural  purposes  in  large 
towns,  since  it  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  the  polluted 
atmosphere  better  than  most  freestones.  For  many  purposes, 
as  he  points  out — such  as  warehouses,  wharves,  &c. — granite  of 
an  inferior  quality  might  be  used,  which  could  be  obtained 
cheaply,  because  the  owners  of  quarries  have  to  clear  it  away  in 
order  to  win  better  stone.  This  rock,  at  first  hardly  any  dearer 
than  a  freestone,  would  be  ultimately  economical,  because  it  is  far 
more  durable.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  use  of 
granite  for  general  purposes  in  building  is  attended  with  some 
drawbacks.  The  difficulty  of  working  the  stone  puts  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  price  on  ornamental  detail  ;  and  even  when  it  is 
attempted,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Launceston  Church, 
it  is  necessarily  shallow,  though  curiously  distinct  and  effective 
after  its  own  fashion,  in  execution.  Further,  the  grey  granites 
are  cold  and  poor  in  colour ;  witness  the  “  granite  city  ”  of 
Aberdeen  on  a  sunless  day,  especially  in  the  spring  season.  This, 
however,  can  to  some  extent  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rocks  of  various  tints,  in  the  style  of  building  which  is  so 
much  favoured  in  Florence,  Venice,  and  other  Italian  towns ; 
while  the  employment  of  polished  granite  for  columns  and  other 
leading  architectural  features,  as  can  now  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
London,  produces  excellent  results.  It  needs  only  a  glance  at 
such  buildings  as  the  facade  of  the  St.  James’s  Restaurant  in 
Piccadilly  or  the  Midland  Station  at  St.  Pancras  to  see  that 
polished  granite  should  alone  be  employed  for  external  decoration 
in  London,  and  that  to  use  marble  is  to  throw  away  money. 


THE  ROYAL  HOSPITALS.* 

IT  is  possible  that  Bishop  Ridley  would  not  have  liked  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  famous  sermon 
before  Edward  VI.  The  immediate  result  of  it  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  a  sort  of  Committee,  like  a  Mansion 
House  Council  of  our  day,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  best  way  of  improving  it.  Their  report  attempted 
a  classification  into  “  three  degrees  ”  of  those  who  needed  help  or 
“  correction.”  There  were  (1)  “  the  poor  by  impotency,”  i.  e.  “  the 
innocent  and  fatherless,”  for  whom  “  the  house  that  was  the  late 
Grey  Friars,  but  is  now  called  Christ’s  Hospital,”  was  founded ; 
(2)  “  the  poor  by  casualty,”  for  whom  were  provided  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  (3)  “  the  thriftless 
poor,”  i.  e.  “  the  vagabond,  idle,  and  dissolute,”  for  whom  Bride¬ 
well  was  designed  to  be  a  discipline  and  a  terror.  It  was  a 
tolerably  comprehensive  programme,  and  the  two  foundations 

*  Bridewell  Royal  Hospital,  Past  and  Present.  By  Alfred  James 
Copeland,  Treasurer  of  the  Koval  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. 


which  are  called  hospitals,  in  the  more  exclusive  and  modem 
use  of  the  word,  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  intentions  of 
the  founders.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  two  “  hospitals,”  in 
the  ancient  sense,  that  we  find  the  widest  departure  from  the 
idea  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  How  far  the  Grey  Friars’ 
School  has  gone  astray  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  Sir  R.  Dobbs  and  his  colleagues 
that  the  school  should  be  for  the  same  class  of  society  as 
the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
House  of  Correction  and  “  Occupations  ”  at  Bridewell.  It 
would  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  is  the  class  which  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  Christ’s  Hospital  now.  It  may  be  doing  better  and  more 
needed  work,  but  it  is  not  doing  what  it  was  established  to  do. 
The  divergence  of  Bridewell  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  trans¬ 
formation,  but  it  is  a  defiance  of  the  “  pious  founders  ”  which  no 
one  will  regret.  With  a  wise  audacity  the  pious  founder  has 
been  flung  over  altogether,  and  instead  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
with  its  arbitrary  arrests,  with  its  disorder  and  misrule,  with  its 
demoralization  of  prisoners,  its  floggings,  and  its  “  scavenger’s 
daughter,”  its  funds  are  spent  on  educating  five  hundred  children 
(boys  and  girls).  These  boys  and  girls  are  taken  up  when 
the  elementary  schools  drop  them,  and  trained,  by  a  life  half 
learning  and  half  working,  to  be  artisans  and  servants,  soldiers, 
sailors,  bandsmen,  and  gardeners.  At  sixteen  they  are  sent  out 
to  earn  their  living  after  spending  three  years  in  being  taught 
how  to  earn  it.  The  Governors  of  Bridewell  are  the  pioneers  of 
technical  education.  The  girls’  school  is  by  Bethlehem  (Bedlam) 
Hospital  in  the  Borough,  and  the  boys’  in  the  beautiful  country 
near  Godaiming,  where  they  make  their  own  clothes  and  shoes 
and  do  all  the  work  of  the  house  and  grounds.  But  this 
most  satisfactory  sight  suggested  a  question  to  the  Governors 
of  Bridewell,  Why  are  the  girls  not  taken  into  the  country, 
too  P  Of  Christ’s  Hospital  we  need  say  nothing  at  present ;  for 
similar  transmutations  and  transmigrations  are  in  its  case  now 
seriously  proposed,  and  not  to  be  discussed  offhand. 

Mr.  Copeland,  the  Treasurer  of  Bridewell,  has  told  the  un¬ 
varnished  tale  of  his  hospital  from  the  unimpeachable  records  of" 
contemporary  documents.  He  does  not  extenuate  its  many 
defects  or  its  worse  excesses,  and  he  is  naturally  proud  of  the  new 
life  of  his  old  foundation.  Those  who  read  his  pleasant  and  candid 
story  (which  he  has  presented  in  a  most  attractive  form,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  instructive  little  woodcuts  of  the  old  prison  and  its 
surroundings)  will  get  a  notion  how  many  interests  Londoners 
miss  for  want  of  knowledge.  No.  14  New  Bridge  Street,  Black¬ 
friars,  looks  very  like — but  not  quite  like — some  of  the  great 
offices  about  it,  but  it  represents  the  Eastern  Arx  Palatina  of  the 
City  of  London ;  it  represents  the  royal  palace  where  I  lenry  VIII. 
and  Katharine  waited  for  the  issue  of  the  divorce-controversy, 
and  the  prison  satirized  by  Pope  and  Swift.  It  was  already  an 
ancient  site  when  Charles  V.  lodged  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Blackfriars,  when  barges  went  up  to  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  when 
granaries  stood  on  the  wharf  where  the  Fleet  ran  into  the 
Thames. 


THE  PILGRIM  REPUBLIC.* 

AS  Mr.  Goodwin  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  see  this  book 
in  print,  his  manuscript  has  been  seen  through  the  press  by 
a  member  of  his  family,  who  has  added  several  “  notes,  current 
facts,  and  presumptions.”  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  these  editorial  additions  had  been  distinguished  by  some  mark. 
A  vicious  note  about  Queen  Elizabeth  (p.  5)  would  probably  have 
been  softened  if  the  writer  had  consulted  Camden’s  Annals ;  and 
“  Folthorp,”  for  Tolethorp,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Browne,  the 
Separatist,  and  “  Middleberg  ”  should  have  been  corrected  by  the 
editor  as  obvious  misprints,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  Browne’s  career.  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
volume  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  down  to  about  1635,  and  a  more  cursory  sketch 
of  events  between  that  date  and  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Confederation,  after  which  the  history  of  the  “  Old 
Colony”  ceases  to  have  any  continuous  interest.  Next  we  have 
a  series  of  biographical  notices,  then  a  record  of  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  Government  with  the  Quakers,  and,  lastly,  the  story 
of  Philip’s  War,  while  a  long  appendix  is  devoted  to  matters 
connected  with  social  life.  The  book,  while  chiefly  founded 
on  Bradford’s  History,  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
other  sources  of  information,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of 
one  who  regarded  his  subject  with  enthusiasm.  Looked  at, 
however,  as  a  piece  of  historical  literature,  it  appears  to 
us  to  lack  proportion,  and  to  be  too  generally  laudatory  of 
the  Plymouth  colonists.  A  vigorous  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  exclusive.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  church- 
membership  was  not  formally  demanded  as  a  qualification  for 
citizenship,  and  that  some  of  the  settlers,  like  Standish,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  not  “  of  the  separation.”  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  London  partners  considered  that  the  religion  of  the 
colonists  hindered  the  growth  of  the  colony,  and  that  Roger 
Conant  withdrew  from  Plymouth  because  he  disliked  the  “  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rigid  separation.”  In  their  treatment  of  the  Quakers 
the  Plymouth  men  were  far  less  severe  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Pilgrim  Republic  :  an  Historical  Review  of  the  Colony  of  New 
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hours  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  they  did  not  put  any  Quakers 
to  death ;  and,  though  they  whipped  and  expelled  several  of 
them,  it  should  he  remembered  that  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
some  of  the  early  members  of  the  sect  provoked  sharp  measures 
of  repression,  Nor  did  [Plymouth  take  any  part  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  alleged  witches.  The  first  accusation  of  witchcraft  was 
made  by  a  woman  against  one  of  her  neighbours.  The  husband 
of  the  accused  at  once  instituted  a  suit  for  slander,  and,  as  the 
General  Court  sentenced  the  slanderer  either  to  confess  that  she 
had  spoken  falsely  and  to  pay  costs,  or  to  be  publicly  whipped  and 
pay  a  fine,  witch-searching  was  much  discouraged  ;  indeed, 
only  one  other  woman  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  she  was 
acquitted.  In  speaking  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Mr.  Goodwin 
points  out  that  the  settlers  had,  as  a  rule,  been  scrupulously 
honest  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  had  always  paid 
for  the  land  they  occupied.  While  this  is  true  enough,  he  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  irritation  that 
the  most  strictly  lawful  dealings  on  the  part  of  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity  must  necessarily  arouse  in  savages  who  find  themselves 
■continually  losing  land,  and  forced  to  remain  w'ithin  certain 
Refined  districts.  The  Indians  taken  in  the  war,  and  among 
them  Philip’s  son,  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery.  This  step  was 
condemned  by  Church,  the  brave  and  generous-hearted  captain 
of  the  Plymouth  forces.  As  a  sort  of  half  excuse  for  it,  we  are 
reminded  that  many  of  the  captives  taken  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
and  Sedgemoor  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  a  like  kind  ot 
defence  is  made  with  reference  to  some  other  matters  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists  is  worthy  of  blame.  Now  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  line  of  argument  if  those  who 
adopt  it  would  speak  of  the  separatist  and  Puritan  refugees  as 
men  in  most  respects  of  much  the  same  character  as,  we  will  not 
say  James  II.,  but  the  average  run  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  England.  But,  if  they  are  to  be  set  up  as  saints,  we  have  a 
right  to  judge  them  by  a  higher  standard.  Several  instances 
will  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  volume  of  the  barbarous 
and  degrading  punishments  inflicted  by  the  “  Pilgrims  ”  and 
their  immediate  descendants,  who  publicly  whipped  women  as 
well  as  men  for  various  offences  against  morality.  We  believe 
that  Governor  Winslow,  one  of  the  “  Pilgrims,”  who  seven  weeks 
after  his  wife  died  married  a  woman  left  a  widow  only  twelve 
weeks  before,  was  president  of  the  Court  which  sentenced  poor 
Dorothy  Temple  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  punishment  for  un¬ 
lawful  maternity.  While  speaking  of  this  judicial  iniquity  in 
fitting  terms,  Mr.  Goodwin  nevertheless  says  that  “  the  men  of 
Plymouth  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  humanity  than  most 
other  communities.”  Their  penal  legislation,  even  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  here,  points  to  a  different  conclusion. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S,  CANTERBURY.* 

A  CONVENIENT  handbook  to  the  history  of  the  College 
over  which  Dr.  Maclear  presides  has  long  been  wanted. 
Situated  close  to  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  church,  on  a  site 
identified  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  English  Christianity, 
St.  Augustine’s  College,  even  in  ruins,  was  an  object  of  unceas¬ 
ing  interest.  The  remarkable  beauty  of  the  buildings,  and 
especially  of  one  of  the  gates,  was  proverbial.  Veneration  of 
this  kind  did  not,  however,  preserve  them  from  desecration ;  and 
Dr.  Maclear  quotes  a  bill  now  preserved  in  the  College  library, 
■which  shows  to  what  base  uses  they  had  come  in  1836.  The 
site  is  called  “  Old  Palace  Gardens,”  and  the  proprietor  advertises 
that  they  are  to  be  lighted  with  nearly  two  thousand  variegated 
lamps,  and  partly  arranged  for  a  dancing  place,  for  singing,  and 
for  gymnastic  exercises.  These  attractions  do  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded,  and  in  1843  the  ruins  had  been  turned  into  a  brewery, 
to  which  a  tavern  and  billiard-room  were  annexed.  “  Two 
pilgrims  ”  wrote  to  a  Church  paper  in  an  inflated  style  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  as  follows  : — “  Those  walls  which  once 
resounded  with  solemn  chant  and  swelling  anthem,  now  re-echo 
the  wild,  fiendish  revelries  of  the  bacchanalian,  or  the  maddening 
curses  of  the  gamester.”  This  is  strong  language,  and  was  not, 
it  is  said,  deserved  by  a  quiet  and  well-managed  pothouse.  But 
a  pothouse  it  was,  and  undoubtedly  that  fact  alone  was  dis¬ 
heartening  to  any  ardent  Churchman.  In  the  same  month  in 
which  the  letter  above  quoted  was  written  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
happened  to  visit  Canterbury,  and  was  much  distressed  at 
the  state  of  the  ruins.  Without  any  very  definite  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  their  preservation,  he  purchased  the  whole  site ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards  falling  under  the  influence  of  Edward  Coleridge,  who 
was  then  a  master  at  Eton,  and  who  had  “  views  ”  as  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Missionary  Training  College  in  England,  he  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  “  to  the  same 
missionaiy  objects  for  which  it  was  at  first  founded.”  Mr. 
Butterfield  was  chosen  architect,  and  probably  a  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made  at  the  time.  There  were  architects 
living  then — and  the  race  is  not  extinct — who  would  have  under¬ 
taken  the  work  in  another  spirit,  who  would  have  destroyed  one- 
half  of  the  existing  remains  as  savouring  of  Perpendicular,  and  the 
other  half  by  way  of  “  conjectural  restoration.”  Happily,  very  lit  tle 
work  of  this  kind  was  carried  out  at  St.  Augustine’s,  and  the 

*  St.  Avgustina's,  Canterbury :  its  Rise,  Ruin,  and  Restoration.  By 
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new  building,  though  incorporating  as  much  of  the  old  as  was 
habitable,  left  the  distinction  between  new  and  old  perfectly  clear. 

“  At  length,”  says  Dr.  [Maclear,  in  describing  the  progress  and 
completion  of  the  work,  “  Thursday,  the  feast  of  S.  Peter,  1 848, 
was  definitely  fixed  upon,  with  a  close  regard  to  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  for  this  revival  of  the  old  religious  house  of 
S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  Augustine.” 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury  is  chiefly  memorable, 
historically,  as  the  great  rival  of  Christ  Church,  the  nearly  ad¬ 
joining  cathedral.  Augustine  himself  enjoyed  the  joint  titles  of 
abbot  and  archbishop.  The  Abbey  was  completed  and  consecrated 
under  the  third  abbot  in  613.  Adrian,  the  seventh  abbot,  was  of 
African  birth,  and  came  to  England  as  companion  and  adviser  to 
the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore.  Between  them  these  great  men 
established  the  famous  school  and  gathered  the  learned  men  of 
England  about  them,  one  of  their  scholars  being  Albinus,  who 
supplied  Bicda  with  the  Kentish  portion  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  rivalry  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey 
began  with  the  contest  over  Archbishop  Cuthbert’s  body,  which 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustine’s  wished  to  bury  beside  the  bodies  of 
his  predecessors  in  their  church.  The  monks  of  Christ  Church 
had  buried  it  in  the  Cathedral  before  their  rivals  arrived  in 
procession  to  claim  it.  The  same  contest  occurred  when  Bregwin 
died,  and  Jambert,  the  abbot,  arrived  at  the  Cathedral  with 
soldiers.  “  Finding,  however,  that  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  had  repeated  the  stratagem  which  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  case  of  Cuthbert,  he  complained  loudly  of  the  injustice, 
and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  redress.  Admiring  his  courage,  or 
hoping  in  this  way  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  rival  abbeys, 
the  monks  of  Christ  Church  elected  Jambert  archbishop,  and  all 
his  successors  were  buried  there.”  Dr.  Maclear  makes  the  most 
of  the  scanty  records  which  connect  the  abbots  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  of  the  time,  and  we  might  almost  gather  from  his 
language  in  one  place  that  St.  Boniface  was  sent  to  the  Germans 
from  Canterbury.  As  a  fact,  however,  very  little  is  known  about 
the  first  thirty-nine  abbots  except  their  names,  or  about  the 
fortieth,  Ulfric,  except  that,  like  those  of  his  predecessors  who  have 
left  any  mark  on  the  page  of  history,  he  was  constantly  engaged 
in  seeking  the  aggrandizement  of  himself  and  his  house. 
St.  Augustine’s  escaped  the  Danish  ravages,  and  though  treated 
!  at  first  with  some  hardship  by  William,  found  in  its  first  Norman 
abbot  a  great  benefactor,  who  by  his  influence  with  the  King  and 
the  Archbishop  obtained  additional  privileges  for  the  abbey.  His 
name  is  given  variously  as  Scotland  and  Scoland.  He  died  1087, 
and  can  scarcely  therefore  have  obtained  the  aldermanry  of 
Westgate,  which  was  held  by  successive  abbots  down  to  the 
Dissolution,  just  as  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  was 
alderman  of  the  ward  of  Portsoken,  in  London.  The  Abbey 
was  at  great  cost  entertaining  the  kings  and  princes  who  all 
through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  coming 
from  and  going  to  the  Continent ;  and  the  reputation  of  St. 
Thomas  at  the  neighbouring  church  must  have  diminished  that 
of  the  older  saint,  whose  head,  adorned  with  jewels,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  faithful.  The  old  disputes  with  the  archbishops 
were  constantly  renewed,  and  at  a  feast  given  to  Edward  I.  the 
Archbishop,  with  his  “great  crozier,”  was  only  admitted  under 
protest.  Banquets  were,  indeed,  a  special  feature  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Abbey,  and  Dr.  [Maclear  is  obliged  to  chronicle 
many.  The  last  abbot  was  John  Essex,  who  is  said  at  first  to 
have  shown  a  spirit  of  resistance,  for  which  the  buildings  had 
been  well  adapted  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  but  tra¬ 
dition  says  that  two  pieces  of  ordnance  on  a  neighbouring  hill 
overawed  the  monks,  and  in  July  1538  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey 
ceased  to  exist. 

After  the  Dissolution  the  magnificent  domestic  buildings  were 
found  convenient  as  a  royal  resting-place  on  journeys  between 
London  and  Dover ;  but  the  noble  church  was  destroyed  in 
great  part,  and  the  graves  of  the  abbots  desecrated.  Cart¬ 
loads  of  treasure  were  carried  away.  Cardinal  Pole  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  site,  and  for  a  time  the  hand  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  was  stayed,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  celebrated  her  birth- 
!  day  there  in  1575.  James  I.  granted  it  to  his  Minister, 
Salisbury,  at  the  rent  of  20 1.  13s.  A,d.  Like  St.  Albans,  St. 
Augustine’s  suffered  under  the  depredations  of  licensed  trea¬ 
sure-seekers,  and  everything  was  disturbed  and  turned  over 
which  could  possibly  conceal  plate,  jewels,  or  vestments.  The 
destruction  wrought  at  Canterbury  was  hardly  as  complete  as 
that  in  Hertfordshire,  and  some  of  the  finest  remains  were 
allowed  to  stand  until  1822,  when  cannons  were  employed 
to  batter  down  yEthelbert’s  tower.  After  Charles  I.  had  kept 
his  honeymoon  in  “  the  palace  ”  it  went  rapidly  to  decay.  Lady 
Wotton,  the  widow  of  one  owner,  lived  in  it  during  the  rule  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of  the 
Green  before  it.  The  house  was  twice  plundered,  “  and  a  great 
portion  of  her  effects  were  taken  away  and  sold  by  order  of  the 
State,  and  one  large  picture  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  pub¬ 
licly  burnt  by  order  of  the  mayor.”  Lady  Wotton  died  in 
1658,  and  the  estate  with  the  Abbey,  which  comprised  about 
1,000  acres  of  the  “  Old  Park,”  as  it  was  called,  descended  to  her 
daughter,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Hales.  “  So  little,”  says 
Hasted,  writing  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  “  is  the  veneration 
;  paid  at  this  time  to  the  remains  of  this  once  sacred  habitation, 
that  the  principal  apartments  adjoining  the  gateway  are  converted 
into  an  alehouse,  the  gateway  itself  into  a  brewhouse,  the  steam 
of  which  has  defaced  the  beautiful  paintings  over  it,  the  great 
courtyard  is  turned  into  a  bowling-green,  the  chapel  and  isle  [sic] 
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of  the  church  on  the  north  side  into  a  fives-court,  and  the  great 
room  over  the  gate  into  a  cock-pit.”  It  was  rescued,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  this  state  of  degradation  on  the  extinction  of  the  Ilale 
family,  by  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  and  we  may  thank  Dr.  Maclear  for  a  very  interesting 
little  volume  and  the  narrative  of  an  enterprise  commendable 
alike  from  a  religious  and  an  antiquarian  point  of  view. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY,  1862-1868.* 

rp HE  “international  episode  ”  which  Mr.  Bigelow  tells  three 
J-  times  over  in  this  little  book  is  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Confederate  agents  in  Europe  to  build  in  and  bring  out  of 
French  ports  a  squadron  of  war-ships.  When  we  say  that  the 
author  tells  it  three  times  over  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  accuse  him  of  needless  repetition.  It  came  most  easily, 
and  on  the  whole  most  naturally,  to  him  to  tell  the  tale, 
first  as  it  looked  to  him,  then  as  it  looked  to  Messrs.  Slidell 
and  Mason,  then  as  it  looked  to  Captain  Bullock.  A  more  direct 
and  dramatic  narrative  might  have  been  made,  perhaps,  out  of 
this  subordinate  portion  of  the  great  Civil  War ;  but  Mr. 
Bigelow  never  repeats  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  was  very  well 
placed  to  know  the  truth,  as  he  was  first  Consul  and  then 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Paris  during,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Bigelow  promises  to  write 
without  undue  animosity,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
kept  his  word  in  the  main.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  approve  of 
the  doings  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  and  Captain  Bullock,  or 
of  the  Europeans  who  encouraged  them,  but  he  does  not  go  beyond 
disapproval  to  abuse.  Once  we  find  him  noting,  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  satisfaction  which  is  not  magnanimous,  the  fact  that  the 
French  shipbuilder  M.  Arman,  who  was  so  wicked  as  to  construct 
rams  for  the  Confederates,  died  bankrupt  and  broken-hearted. 
Once,  too,  he  more  than  hints  that  some  of  the  Confederate 
agents  turned  a  little  money  on  the  cotton  loan.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  As  a  rule,  he  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
Confederates  were  wicked  men  doing  according  to  their  kind, 
and  omits  comment.  The  story  is  not  in  itself  very  remarkable. 
It  is  known  that  Mr.  Slidell  and  Captain  Bullock  tried  to  con¬ 
struct  rams  and  cruisers  quietly  in  France.  The  criminal  secret, 
as  Mr.  Bigelow  puts  it,  was  too  powerful  for  the  vessel.  It 
burst  out  as  all  criminal  secrets  do.  Put  into  sober  business 
English,  this  means  that  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  M. 
Voruz,  one  of  the  French  shipbuilders,  seeing  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  little  dirty  money,  sold  his  employer's  secret 
to  Mr.  Bigelow  for  twenty  thousand  francs.  The  American 
Consul — this  was  Mr.  Bigelow’s  rank  at  the  time — made  the 
best  use  of  his  information.  With  the  help  of  Berryer,  he 
contrived  to  force  the  Emperor  to  take  measures  which 
stopped  the  escape  of  all  the  vessels  except  the  Stonewall,  which 
got  out  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was 
surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  at  Havannah.  Most  of  the  story 
has  been  told  before.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  retold  it  mainly  because 
he  wishes  to  prove  that  Napoleon  III.  played  fast  and  loose  in 
the  whole  business.  He  shows  clearly  that  the  Emperor  allowed, 
or  even  encouraged,  Mr.  Slidell  to  begin  building  the  ships  in 
France,  on  the  understanding  that  the  work  was  to  be  done 
quietly  and  without  causing  scandal.  When  the  treachery  of  the 
clerk  made  concealment  impossible,  he  refused  to  embroil  him¬ 
self  with  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  a  line  of  conduct 
eminently  characteristic  of  Napoleon  III.  He  was  just  the  man 
to  encourage  French  shipbuilding  in  this  way,  to  try  whether  a 
little  double  dealing  could  not  help  his  own  extraordinary 
Mexican  adventure,  and  then  to  run  away  at  a  pinch.  Mr. 
Bigelow’s  virtuous  indignation  is  natural,  but  a  little  young.  We 
notice  with  some  amusement  how  continually  the  Confederate 
agents  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  The  phrase 
has  been  used  in  another  connexion  of  late,  and  appears  to  have 
acquired  weight  since  1864  in  the  United  States. 


AN  AMPLIFIED  LOG-BOOK. f 


IT  is  curious  to  observe  the  growing  tendency  exhibited  by  the 
present  generation  to  fly  into  print  on  the  smallest  provoca¬ 
tion.  The  most  trivial  journey  is  regarded  by  the  traveller  as  a 
proper  vehicle  wherein  to  convey  a  variety  of  ill-assorted  in¬ 
formation  that  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  every  guide¬ 
book,  together  with  such  trite  remarks,  small  witticisms,  and 
insignificant  personal  incidents  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  or 
have  befallen  the  author.  The  little  volume  under  notice 
belongs  eminently  to  this  category.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  most  estimable  person  whose  favourite  reading  should  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica ;  and  stories  have 
been  told  of  men  who  could  pore  for  hours  over  the  columns  of 
an  English  dictionary ;  but  we  never  even  heard  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  so  insatiable  for  knowledge  as  to  seek  it  in  the  curt 
entries  that  record  the  movements  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Yet  many 
pages  out  of  112,  of  which  the  book  is  composed,  are  devoted 


by  “  One  of  the  Crew  ”  to  details  that  can  possess  no  earthly 
interest  to  any  one  after  they  have  passed  away.  We  quote,  as 
an  example,  the  following : — 

At  12  noon  we  made  out  the  lighthouse,  Mondego  Point,  bearing  south, 
three  and  a  half  miles  off.  At  4  in  the  afternoon,  wind  W  4  S.,  Mondego 
Point  was  bearing  north-east  ten  miles.  The  course  was  then  altered  to 
S.VV.  and  by  W.,  as  the  tide  rvas  fast  setting  us  on  shore.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  we  got  a  little  breeze  and  passed  the  dangerous  Berlins,  taking  the 
inside  passage  about  1  A.M.  on  Thursday  morning.  Later  on  the  wind 
dropped,  and  at  12  we  were  lol'oping  about  on  the  top  of  a  big  swell, 
making  no  way,  abreast  of  Cape  Roca,  only  four  miles  otf. 

Now  we  appeal  to  “  One  of  the  Crew”  and  ask  him  if  such  an 
extract  as  the  above  can  afford  the  slightest  aid,  information,  or 
amusement  to  himself,  or  to  anyone  else,  even  the  most  intimate 
friend  ?  And  such  passages  might  be  multiplied  by  a  score  in  the- 
volume,  interspersed  with  little  personal  anecdotes  that  possess 
interest  to  none  but  the  writer’s  immediate  belongings.  Half  a 
dozen  lines  are  sufficient  to  chronicle  the  voyage  of  the  Chiripa. 
She  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1885  ;  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  a  smart  gale,  which  brought  out  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  little  yacht  ;  called  in  at  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Algesiras, 
Ceuta,  and  Tangier,  returning  to  England  after  an  absence  of 
seven  weeks,  thus  enabling  her  owner  to  keep  an  appointment 
made  in  London  before  starting.  The  descriptions  of  the  places 
visited  are  somewhat  meagre,  but  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  and  the 
most  amusing  anecdote  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  at  page  59, 
when  the  Chiripa  is  anchored  off  Tangier.  Here  they  accepted 
the  services  of  one  Hadj  Cadoz  Sahta,  “a  magnificent  Oriental- 
looking  gentleman,”  as  guide  and  interpreter.  As  the  boat  ap¬ 
proached  the  landing-place  this  worthy  gave  the  Englishmen 
the  following  advice: — “Now,  gentlemen,  when  you  get  ’shore 
you  do  what  you  like ;  you  knock,  kick  the  people,  you  do  what 
you  wish.”  This  is  delightfully  Eastern. 

“  One  of  the  Crew  ”  is  very  wroth  at  the  careless  random 
fashion  in  which  steamers  run  riot  over  the  high  seas,  and  loses  no 
opportunity  of  venting,  the  indignation  with  which  the  misdoings 
of  these  vessels  fill  his  breast.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  various  yachts  and  other  sailing 
craft  that  have  been  run  down  by,  or  come  into  collision  with, 
steamers  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  together  with  the  number 
of  lives  lost  (if  any)  in  each  case.  And  here  we  think  the  true 
raison  d'etre  of  the  book  appears,  the  author  using  the  cruise 
of  the  Chiripa  as  a  peg  011  which  to  hang  his  complaints 
against  the  reckless  navigation  of  a  certain  class  of  steamers. 
With  all  that  he  says  here  we  unreservedly  agree.  The  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  skippers  found  guilty  of  culpable  rashness  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  im¬ 
mediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  If  “  One  of 
the  Crew”  takes  up  his  pen  again  in  the  cause  of  his  fellow- 
yachtsmen  and  the  poor  fishermen,  who  are  the  principal  victims 
of  these  unnecessary  collisions,  we  trust  that  the  misdoings  of 
the  steam-launches  that  run  amuck  on  the  Thames  and  other 
rivers  will  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  purview. 


SOMERSET  CHANTRIES.* 

AN  interesting  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century  will  be  found  in  the  new  volume 
of  the  Somerset  Record  Society,  which  contains  the  Survey, 
made  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  AT.,  of  the  Colleges,  Chan¬ 
tries,  Free  Chapels,  Hospitals,  and  Fraternities  in  the  County, 
together  with  the  Rental  of  their  Lands,  a  document  supposed  to 
be  unique  ;  for,  though  similar  returns  must  have  been  made  in 
other  counties,  the  Somerset  Rental  is  the  only  one  known  to  be 
extant.  In  going  through  the  Survey  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  heavy  loss  that  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
must  have  sustained  in  the  suppression  of  these  lesser  religious 
foundations.  The  number  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  diminished; 
and  the  dwellers  in  outlying  districts  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  for  worship  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  In 
the  large  and  scattered  parish  of  AVedmore,  for  example,  where 
the  “partakers  of  the  lordes  Holy  Sooper,”  the  adults  of  all 
classes,  were  returned  as  “  M  persones,”  there  were,  besides 
Blackford  with  its  Free  Chapel,  “xij  several  villages,  whcrin 
the  saide  nomber  of  people  dothe  dwell,  having  sondery  chapells 
annexed,  for  their  ease  of  Dyvine  service,  some  three  myles  from 
the  paryshe  churche,”  while  besides  the  vicar  there  were  three 
incumbents  of  small  foundations.  The  chaplains  and  chantry 
priests,  though  generally  not  men  of  learning,  are  in  almost 
every  instance  said  to  have  been  “  of  honest  conversation.”  If 
hatred  of  old  superstitions  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  houses  of  God,  it  could  not  be  alleged  in 
defence  of  robbery  of  the  poor,  of  the  “  vj  poore  lazare  people  ” 
who  were  maintained  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Margaret  at  AVest 
Monkton,  and  of  the  poor  of  Taunton,  who  were  relieved  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  blow  did 
not  come  unexpectedly.  A'arious  proceedings  during  the  last 
reign  had  shown  that  it  was  impending,  and  on  all  sides  men 
had  taken  steps  to  secure  their  own  advantage.  In  some  cases 
incumbents  and  patrons  farmed  their  rights  ;  in  others  wealthy 
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landowners,  like  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Martock  and  George 
Milborneat  East  Pennard,  “plucked  downe”  a  chapel  or  withheld 
the  salary  of  a  priest.  When  the  Survey  was  made  some  parishes 
petitioned  for  grants  for  secular  purposes  ;  at  Langport  the  port¬ 
reeve  and  commonalty  asked  for  license  to  appropriate  the  sti¬ 
pends  of  two  priests  to  the  maintenance  of  their  “  great  bridge 
with  XXX  arches,”  and  at  Yatton  the  inhabitants  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  buy  a  chapel  standing  in  their  churchyard,  “  to 
make  therwith  a  slluse  against  the  rage  of  the  See,  for  the 
safegarde  of  the  countrye.”  From  Taunton  and  Bruton  requests 
were  sent  up  that  the  Grammar  Schools,  which  had  been  founded 
not  long  before  in  those  towns,  and  had  already  fallen  into  decay 
— at  Bruton  the  Crown  had  seized  the  lands  of  the  School — might 
be  restored.  At  Bridgwater — where  in  former  days  good  pro¬ 
vision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  education,  partly  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John — the  inhabitants  made  humble 
petition  for  the  erection  of  a  Free  Grammar  School.  Among  many 
other  matters  which  illustrate  one  side  or  another  of  the  social  life 
of  the  period  there  is  a  return  from  West  Coker  of  twenty  acres 
of  land,  “  thoughte  to  he  gyven  to  thentent  that  Curfewe  shoulde 
be  nightly  ronge  within  the  paryshe  churclie  ther  betwixt  daye 
and  nighte  ....  to  thentent  that  all  travellors  by  the  waye 
(the  same  village  being  a  thoroughe  fare  betwene  London  and 
Exciter)  might  thereby  cum  into  their  perfect  waye,  or  to  the 
saide  village  of  Westcoker.”  The  volume  is  excellently  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  Green,  who  has  written  a  useful  and  unpretentious 
Introduction  and  given  a  full  Index.  We  must,  however,  demur 
to  his  statement  that  some  guilds  “  were  religious,  others  not 
so.”  In  every  English  mediaeval  guild  the  religious  element  was 
fundamental,  and  not  a  mere  incident  in  its  life — indeed  in  another 
sentence  Mr.  Green  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  for  he  observes 
that  “  above  all  other  duties  [guilds]  secured  masses  and  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  their  Brethren  after  death.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

LIEUTENANT  BAVIN’S  book  (i)  on  the  usual  Messageries 
voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Cochin  China  has  some  differences 
from  the  book  of  travel  with  which  the  reviewer  is  so  well  (and 
not  so  amiably)  acquainted.  To  begin  with,  it  is  illustrated  with 
carefully  reproduced  sketches  of  scenes  and  personal  types  from 
the  author’s  pencil.  Secondly,  it  is  written  with,  if  not  a  wholly 
well-informed,  yet  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  After  the  glowing  accounts, 
now  written  by  the  French  projector,  now  by  the  French  fire- 
eater,  that  one  has  read  of  the  late  M.  Soleillet’s  establishment  of 
Obock  (which  was  “  literally  to  cut  the  throat  ”  of  Aden  and 
Perim),  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  sensible  naval  officer’s  sober 
account  of  that  matter,  even  though  it  does  refer  to  a  suggestion 
that  we  poisoned  an  Arab  chieftain.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  cheerful 
to  know  that  in  the  deplorable  ashes  of  once-Great  Britain  the 
wonted,  if  criminal,  fires  live.  Also,  Lieutenant  Davin  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that,  however  historically  interesting  Pondicherry  and 
the  other  remnants  of  French  domination  in  India  may  be,  they 
are  not  commercially  or  politically  worth  a  sou.  He  is,  of  course, 
much  more  sanguine  about  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  ;  but  here, 
also,  he  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  we  may  cut  his  countrymen 
out  in  Siam.  And  we  hope  we  shall. 

He  would  indeed  be  a  curmudgeon  who  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
Curme  (2),  a  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  for  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  author  of  Ze  Zac. 
"When  Mr.  Curme  says  that  Lamartine  is  “the  Christian  Virgil, 
only  greater,  and  just  as  pure  and  refined,”  when  he  tells  us  that 
“nothing  in  French  literature  is  in  his  judgment  equal  to  Jocelyn 
for  power  and  beauty,”  lie  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  himself,  if 
not  much  about  Lamartine.  He  is  equally  interesting  when  he 
mildly  expostulates  with  persons  who  take  a  different  view. 
“  Why,”  he  says,  “  did  these  men  write  at  all  ?  ”  Well,  we 
can  only  say,  though  we  hold  no  brief  for  them,  that  they  pro¬ 
bably  wrote  because  they  were  critical,  which  Mr.  Curme  is  not. 
But  we  have  for  our  part  little  objection  to  the  compilation  of 
enthusiastic  school  books,  or  even  to  such  a  remarkable  passage  as 
the  following : — 

Often  the  heart  flutters  and  knows  not  why,  as  the  aspen  trembles  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  our  ambitious  endeavors 
from  some  mysterious  cause  we  become  aware  that  we  are  but  an  atom 
limited  by  time  and  force  in  an  infinity  of  time  and  power.  Often  when 
our  hopes  are  cut  off  like  stems  from  the  plant,  we  cease  to  exist  for  a  time, 
yften  when  the  great  spirit  of  God  rushes  in  upon  us,  our  tiny  flame  seems 
to  flicker  as  a  light  in  a  blast.  Often  we  must  look  through  our  tears  into 
the  tomb,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  arise  that  do  not  take  the  form  of 
words.  Thus  from  time  to  time  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
infinite.  The  infinite  is  a  gieat  ocean  upon  whose  shores  we  live  and 
woik,  and  however  busy  our  life,  we  are  at  times  conscious  of  its  presence. 
Vague  thoughts  and  feelings  come  from  its  hazy  mists  and  fructuate  our 
,???•  fo-dny,  full  of  strength  and  ambition,  we  smile  when  we  happen 
to  tfiink  that  a  year  ago,  sitting  upon  the  shore  of  this  mysterious  ocean, 
our  souls  were  very  disquiet  with  foolish  forebodings.  ’  To-morrow,  ir 
awful  earnest  we  shall  sit  there  again.  ’ 

In  the  firet  place,  enthusiasm  is  always  amiable;  in  the  second 
it  is  the  nature  of  youth  to  avoid  imitating  or  attending  to  its 


schoolbooks.  Besides,  Lamartine  wrote  unexceptionable  French 
and  was  a  poet  in  his  way.  He  well  deserves  to  be  read,  and 
will  hardly  be  read  at  all  if  he  is  not  read  young. 

Dr.  Rondelet  has  already  written  books  of  merit  on  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  living  as  it  was  understood  in  old  and  good  old  times. 
His  present  volume  (3)  takes  up  quite  the  text  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  “  Grow  old  along  with  me,  The  best  of  life’s  to  be,  The 
last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made.”  He  argues  that  text, 
not,  indeed,  with  Mr.  Browning’s  eloquence  or  his  imagination, 
but  with  sufficient  skill  and  an  excellent  intention.  Only  he  does 
•  not  seem  to  take  sufficient  account  of  the  objection,  “  And  the 
foxes  who  had  lost  their  tails  ?  ”  Youth  may,  if  it  likes, 
think  old  age  the  best,  for  it  has  both  to  profit  by";  it  is  hardly 
the  same  with  those  of  us  who  are  on  or  are  coming  down  “  la 
haute  colline  ou  la  route  d^vie.” 

M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  (4)  must  accept  our  excuses  if  by 
oversight  we  have  missed  one  little  point  in  his  book  which  seems 
to  us  of  the  first  importance.  He  does  not  tell  us,  or  we  have 
not  seen  the  passage,  where  the  MS.  of  his  Volunteer’s  Journal  is 
or  what  is  the  authority  for  its  genuineness.  Failing  this  in¬ 
formation,  we  feel  unable  to  take  great  interest  in  it ;  for  some¬ 
body’s  notion  of  what  a  volunteer  may  have  thought  or  felt  at 
the  time  is  no  more  interesting  than  an  historical  novel  with  the 
novel  left  out.  Nor  are  we  consoled  by  the  scrupulous  quotations 
of  a  large  amount  of  known  authorities  for  the  facts. 

AVe  have  frequently  noticed  M.  Bernard  Perez’s  works  on 
infancy  (5),  and  always  with  commendation  of  their  minute 
attention  to  the  subject  and  the  large  store  of  information  upon 
it  of  which  they  give  evidence.  But  we  have  also  had  to  notice, 
and  we  have  to  notice  again,  two  rather  serious  faults.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  tendency  to  generalize  dangerously  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  set  of  phenomena  which  are  perhaps  exceptionally 
individual  and  varying.  The  second  is  what  seems  to  us  a  still 
more  dangerous  belie!  in  training,  and  directing,  and  cockering, 
and  moulding  the  personality  of  children.  AVe  are  no  advocates 
of  letting  childhood  run  wild,  but  still  less  do  we  approve  the 
application  of  the  kind  of  ars  toj)iaria  which  M.  Perez  seems  to 
favour. 

M.  Lyon’s  work  on  the  English  idealists  (6)  (among  whom 
he  includes  Johnson)  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  work  of 
considerable  erudition  and  deserving  of  much  commendation. 
Rightly  deriving  the  movement  which,  though  sometimes  in¬ 
fluenced  by  him,  worked  against  Locke  in  England,  from  Descartes 
and  Malebranche,  M.  Lyon  deals  to  some  extent  with  these 
masters  before  attacking  his  subject.  AYhen  he  comes  to  it,  his 
handling  of  Arthur  Collier-  and  the  too  much  neglected  Claris 
universalis  may  be  specially  praised.  On  Berkeley  he  is,  we 
think,  a  little  less  satisfactory. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

1 1 1  HE  Second  Part  of  Professor  Bain's  English  Composition  and 
J-  Rhetoric  (London :  Longmans)  is  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.”  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
good  reading.  It  contains,  for  one  thing,  a  goodly  number  of 
elegant  extracts,  and,  for  another,  it  sets  forth  a  sequence  of 
theories  which  are  (or  should  be)  amusing  to  everybody,  and 
■which  (it  is  to  be  apprehended)  will  be  found  instructive  by  not 
a  few.  Professor  Bain  (it  is  felt)  does  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  tell  the  dull  man  all  about  it,  and  there 
are  occasions  when  his  success  is  astonishing.  In  dealing  (for 
instance)  with  “  Erotic  Pathos  ”  he  wisely  remarks  that  “  when 
the  feeling  is  once  aroused  to  its  passionate  height,  the  distress 
of  unreturned  aflection  is  correspondingly  great.”  A  consequence 
is  that  “  the  Lyric  poets  are  accustomed  to  express  the  feelings 
of  the  lover  by  a  lament  uttered  by  himself.”  A  notable  ex¬ 
ample  is  Burns  s  “  Alary  Alorison,  ’  but  it  is  an  exception  as 
well  as  an  example,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come  to  be  “  felt  ” 
that  “  Browning’s  favourite  attitude  for  the  rejected  lover  an 
attitude,  that  is  to  say,  “  of  quiet  resignation  combining  deep 
feeling  with,  continued  appreciation  ”  of  the  young*  woman’s 
good  qualities— is,  on  the  whole,  “  the  worthier  mode  of  outlet.” 
The  news  is  good  news,  if  it  be  but  true.  As  good,  or 
better,  m  its  way  is  Professor  Bain’s  analysis  of  “  the  defects  of 
the  personation  Falstafi— “  as  a  work  of  art.”  For,  first'  of 
all,  he  remarks  that  “  the  whole  delineation  labours  under  a 
superfluity  of  grossness  and  coarseness  unless”— the  italics  are 
ojLns  for  the  very  lowest  tastes.  And,  secondly,  he  remarks 
that  “  lalstafl:  ought  to  have  had  occasional  strokes  of  smart 
retribution  for  his  wicked  conduct.”  And,  thirdly,  he  remarks 
that  “His  (Falstaff’s)  profusion  of  language,  derived  from  the 
wealth  of  the  author’s  creative  genius,  could,  of  course,  have  been 
more  select  and  refined,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  “  evidently  ”  a  “  rapid 
and  promiscuous  outpouring  from  his  unpremeditated  stores,” 
whatever  these  may  be.  And,  fourthly,  he  remarks  that,  “  while 
I  alstafl  as  a  coward  in  real  danger,  his  admirers  very  properly 

(3)  Le  livre  de  la  vieillesse.  Par  A.  Rondelet.  Paris :  Perrin. 

P  (4?.  d un  volontaire  de  ’91-  Par  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy. 


(1)  Nairn  et  jaunes.  Par  A.  Davin.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(a^  La,nur tine’s  Meditations.  Edited  by  G.  0.  Curme.  Boston  (Mass.)  : 


Alcan  Lart  tl  l<l  POdS’e  °heZ  lenfant"  Par  Bernard  Perez.  Paris: 

(6)  L'idealisme  en  Anyleterre  au  XV 111  l  siecle.  Par  G.  Lvon. 
Paris :  Alcan.  - 
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indicate  the  courage  of  his  hrazen-faced  lies,  denials,  and 
evasions,”  and  that,  though  “  this  has  a  certain  attraction  for  us,” 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  “  this  pleasure  ”  of  ours  “  should 
toe  accompanied  with  a  mild  abhorrence  of  his  misdeeds.”  The 
humour  of  all  this  (by  the  way,  there  is  no  mention  of  Dickens 
in  any  section  of  the  book)  is  its  profound  seriousness.  Of  such 
is  English  Composition  and  Ehetoric  compacted.  The  pity  is  that, 
being  intended  for  students,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  popular,  even 
as  a  jest-book. 

In  fiction  we  have  Miss  Jewett’s  The  Eing  of  Folly  Island; 
and  Other  People  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton  &  Mifflin), 
a  collection  of  nouvelles,  as  the  nouvelle  is  practised  in  America, 
sober  in  method,  intelligent  in  theory,  and  very  dull  and  dis¬ 
enchanting  in  effect.  Mr.  Armiger  Berezinsky’s  A  Shadowy 
Partner  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein),  a  “  shilling  unreadable  ’’ 
of  the  mildest  type,  tells  how  a  young  man  got  to  know  his 
shadow,  and  by  taking  the  thing’s  advice  became  a  renowned 
author,  a  successful  speculator,  and  the  hero  of  a  trumpery  imita¬ 
tion  of  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  In  Mr. 
Justin  Maguire’s  Alastor :  an  Irish  Story  of  To-day  (London: 
Simpkin)-  Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  as  “  the  greatest  statesman 
of  the  age,”  while  of  the  passing  of  the  heroine — a  lady  who  mar¬ 
ries  one  man  and  loves  another — it  is  noted  that  “  Her  sin  was 
expiated,  the  Avenger’s  work  complete,  and  the  moon  bent  down 
from  her  star-girt  throne  and  kissed  into  a  beauty  it  had  never 
possessed  in  life  the  pallid  awestruck  face.”  As  for  “  Rita's  ”  new 
book,  The  Seventh  Dream  (London :  White),  it  is  only  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sentimental  nightmare  of  the  next  world,  and  a 
travesty  of  this  one.  The  style  is  inflated,  the  aim  mysterious, 
the  plot  not  quite  intelligible,  the  invention  vague,  the  effect 
not  memorable  ;  and  that  is  all. 


Under  the  title  Elfin  Music  Mr.  Arthur  Waite  has  edited  for 
the  “  Canterbury  Poets  ”  (London :  Walter  Scott)  a  pleasant 
anthology  of  fairy  poetry.  Ilis  specimens,  which  are  selected 
from  such  masters  as  Shakspeare,  Ilerrick,  Keats,  Drayton,  Scott, 
Richard  Corbet,  and  Spenser — to  say  nothing  of  Ilood,  Horne, 
Messrs.  Allingliam,  Bailey,  Clarence  Stedman,  Graham  Tomson, 
Mrs.  Ilemans,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  and  others — is  excellent. 
His  “  Introduction  ’’—though  it  starts  from  the  absurd  assumption 
that  we  are  just  now  being  confronted  with  “  the  initial  signs  of 
a  revival  of  that  romantic  or  supernatural  element  which  is  the 
first  characteristic  of  primitive  song-craft  in  every  nation,”  and 
that  this  particular  revival,  or  this  peculiar  element  (it  is  not 
certain  which),  is,  “  by  a  select  section  of  discriminating  literary 
critics,”  being  “  welcomed  as  the  salvation  of  modern  poetry  ” — 
is  intelligent  and  readable.  Air.  Galton’s  English  Prose  from 
Maundevile  to  Thackeray  (London:  Walter  Scott)  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  editor’s  theory  that  “to  begin  a  volume  of 
selections  ....  with  the  invention  of  printing  is  ignoble,” 
and  for  being,  in  spite  of  this  divagation,  quite  a  good  shillings- 
worth  after  its  kind. 

The  Poems  of  Miss  Rose  Terry  Cooke  (London :  Triibner)  are 
numerous  (in  one  sense  of  the  word)  enough  to  fill  a  portly 
volume ;  also  they  are  dedicated  to  a  Being  (presumably  of  the 
sterner  sex)  who  is  described  as  “  stately  and  fair  and  sweet  ” ; 
also  they  are  reprinted  from  various  American  magazines ;  also 
they  are  simple,  fluent,  unsophisticated,  heartfelt,  readable — 
everything  but  memorable.  Air.  J.  T.  Lucas’s  Thoughts  in  Verse 
(London :  Frederick  Warne)  are  seriously  intended ;  the  sentiment 
is  religious,  the  cadences  are  old,  the  intention  is  excellent ;  they 
are  dedicated  “  To  my  Children,”  and  they  might  well  have 
reached  their  destination  in  manuscript.  Air.  Ellerton’s  Hymns 
Original  and  Translated  (London :  Skeffington)  are  not  remark- 
able  for  fervour,  either  of  thought  or  of  expression  ;  they  suggest 
The  Christian  Year,  and  prove  that  Keble  is  not  a  dead  and  gone 
influence  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  respectable — the  sort  of  thing  that 
should  be  popular  where  Newton  and  Cowper  and  Wesley  are 
not. 

AVe  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  series 
of  Air.  J.  Edgar  Foster’s  St.  James's  Hall  Lectures  (London  : 
Simpkin),  which  are  only  to  be  described  as  gabble,  and  not  good 
gabble  either ;  AI.  Hector  France’s  John  Bull's  Army  (London : 
Whittaker),  which  has  achieved,  in  translation,  the  honours  of 
a  second  edition ;  the  new  issue  of  the  “  Rocket  Edition  ”  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  novels,  containing  Leila  and  The  Coming  Pace ; 
the  eighth  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson  (London :  Macmillan),  with  a  reproduction  after 
AVoolner,  and  reprints  of  Becket,  The  Cup,  The  Falcon,  and  The 
Promise  of  May ;  a  cheap  edition  of  Air.  Saintsbury’s  Dryden, 
in  the  “  English  Alen  of  Letters”  series  (London:  Macmillan); 
and  a  hideously  yet  ridiculously  illustrated  edition  of  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night  (London  :  Nisbet). 

The  author  of  the  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.)  noticed  last  week  (Saturday  Eeview,]).  192)  is 
Air.  Conrad  E.  Baker,  not  “  Buller,”  as  there  incorrectly  printed. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

IT  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert  that  the  naval  manoeuvres 
have  ended  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  the  country.  The 
authorities  at  AVhitehall  would  doubtless  have  preferred  that 
the  blockades  should  have  proved  effective,  and  so  would  the 
public.  There  is  something  decidedly  unpleasant  for  both 
in  what  looks  like  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  an  enemy  mewed  up  in  port.  The  moral  of  it  all 
seems  so  much  like  the  need  for  a  great  and  immediate 
increase  of  the  navy.  If  this  is  taken  to  be  the  lesson  of 
the  manoeuvres,  we  shall  certainly  not  complain.  There  can 
at  least  be  no  harm  done  by  additions  to  our  naval  force. 
That  the  necessity  for  a  new  special  Vote  will  be  quietly 
recognized  by  the  Cabinet,  which  must  run  the  risk  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  money,  is  not  probable.  Distinctions  will  be 
made,  and  as  for  the  public  share  in  the  debate,  there  is 
some  chance  that  its  attention  will  be  drawn  off  to  side 
issues.  The  wisdom  of  Admiral  Baird’s  strategy  is  one  of 
those  personal  questions  which  lend  themselves  to  debate, 
and  will  doubtless  be  debated.  Admiral  Baird  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  species  of  apology  for  the  line  he  took.  It  is 
plausible,  and  convincing  enough,  but  we  confess  it  strikes 
us  as  only  an  example  of  that  unhappy  apologetic  litera¬ 
ture  which  is  produced  to  show  how  somebody  who  took 
the  wrong  course  had  really  some  excuse  for  his  mistake. 
The  fact  remains  that  Admiral  Baird  guessed  wrongly 
at  the  course  Admiral  Tryon  would  take.  In  war  the 
results  of  such  an  error  would  have  been  disastrous ;  but 
undoubtedly  it  was  the  kind  of  error  many  respectable 
officers  have  made.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  again  has  opened 
up  a  side  issue  capable  of  leading  far  in  his  article  and 
letter  on  “  Maritime  Danger  and  Capture.”  His  plan  is 
one  which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  attractions  for  a 
good  many  people.  Sir  Samuel  would  like  to  see  all 
merchant  steamers  of  over  fourteen  knots  subsidized  by 
Government  on  condition  that  they  carried  an  armament  of 
guns,  a  crew  to  work  them,  and  a  staff  of  instructors.  Such 
vessels,  he  thinks,  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  hostile  cruisers.  It  is  a  plausible  looking  plan, 
but  various  preliminaries  would  have  to  be  arranged  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  carried  out.  The  most  difficult  of  them 
all  would  be  the  supply  of  the  crew.  Ocean  steamers 
carry  no  more  men  than  are  needed  to  steer  and  keep 
a  look-out,  and  do  a  little  sail-trimming  now  and  then. 
They  have  no  more  officers  than  can  just  navigate  the 
ship  in  watch  and  watch.  If  they  are  to  carry  a  battery, 
crews  to  work  it,  and  officers  to  fight  it,  they  must  be  very 
much  more  strongly  manned.  AVho  is  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense,  the  Companies  or  the  State  1  The  first  will  not — 
the  second  would  probably  conclude  that  it  could  spend  its 
money  better  in  increasing  its  own  navy.  It  would  take 
at  least  20,000  men  and  400  officers  (without  including 
engine-room  hands)  to  handle  the  200  cruisers  of  which  Sir 
Samuel  speaks.  IIow  could  that  number  of  drilled  men  be 
employed  in  merchant  ships  in  war  without  enormously 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  manning  the  fleet,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  stowed  on  board  without  displacing  passengers  ? 
In  truth,  all  experience  is  against  the  idea  that  an  armed 
merchant  ship  can  ever  be  a  match  for  a  man-of-war.  A 
big  one  is  too  much  for  her,  and  to  a  little  one  she  presents 
a  magnificent  target.  The  great  speed  of  modern  ocean 
steamers  is  an  advantage  which  they  possess  over  the 
trading  ships  of  old  days ;  but,  then,  the  best  of  it  is  that  it 
enables  them  to  escape.  The  trader  will  always  have  to 
trust  to  his  heels,  and  not  to  his  teeth. 

The  great  question,  after  all,  is  whether  these  manoeuvres 
prove  anything  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  English  fleet  to  deal 
with  any  probable  enemy.  Some  critics  of  authority  have 


maintained  within  the  last  few  days  that,  if  we  were  at  war 
with  France,  we  should  have  no  greater  superiority  than 
Admiral  Baird’s  fleet  had  over  Admiral  Tryon’s.  If  that 
is  so,  then  a  great  increase  of  our  fleet  is  urgently  needed ; 
for,  with  no  greater  superiority  than  that,  we  should  be 
quite  unable  to  watch  the  enemy  and  also  to  provide  a 
guard  for  the  Channel.  From  the  list  compiled  by  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson  and  distributed  by  Lord  AVemyss  (not 
in  any  official  optimist  spirit,  certainly),  it  appears  that 
our  battle-ships,  counting  all  sorts,  are  55,  to  47  French. 
This  is  about  the  proportion  of  the  fleets  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  which  was  13  to  10;  but  both  fleets  are  liable 
to  deductions.  Four  of  the  English  ships  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  permanently  stationed  abroad,  where,  however, 
they  are  not  utterly  useless.  Nine  others  are  described 
as  obsolete  as  fighting  ships,  though  some  use  may  be 
made  of  them.  From  the  French  we  must  deduct  eight 
as  utterly  obsolete  and  built  of  wood,  and  six  others 
as  weak  because  of  the  same  defect  of  construction.  When 
these  deductions  are  made  on  both  sides,  we  are  left 
with  42  ships  to  33.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  seems  to 
allow  that,  class  for  class,  our  ships  are  as  good,  or 
better,  than  the  French.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
French  fleet  is  divided  much  more  completely  than  ours 
need  be.  Still,  when  every  allowance  is  made,  it  is  clear 
that  our  margin  of  superiority  is  very  narrow,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  we  should  ever  have  to  deal  with  our  old 
friend  the  French  enemy  in  such  admirable  positions  as 
Bantry  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly.  Obviously  there  is  room 
for  careful  consideration,  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Admiralty  wdien  it  sets  about  preparing  its 
summary  of  the  manoeuvres.  W e  presume  they  were  held 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  some  deduction  is  to  be 
made  from  them  as  to  the  naval  policy  of  coming  years. 
The  weakness  of  the  navy  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  so 
much  vague  talk,  that  those  of  us  who  prefer  to  keep  our 
heads  have  become  a  little  loth  to  venture  on  the  subject ; 
but  error  lies  that  way  also.  It  is  one  thing  to  insist  on 
having  evidence  fairly  stated  before  giving  a  verdict,  and 
another  to  settle  the  verdict  beforehand  without  waiting 
for  the  evidence.  There  has  been  enough  in  the  manoeuvres 
to  show  that,  for  the  present,  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  navy  is  strong  enough  rests  with  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  further  increase  of  its  strength.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  is  at  least  bound,  not  to  assert,  but  to 
prove,  that  he  is  justified  in  adhering  to  his  policy  of 
building  no  more  great  battle-ships — and  advancing  slowly 
in  the  building  of  cruisers. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  numerical  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  British  fleet,  there  is  one  matter  on  which 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  It  is  that,  whatever  the 
number  of  our  vessels  may  be,  their  quality  ought  to  be 
above  suspicion.  Unhappily,  it  is  only  too  certain  that 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  them.  Such  stories  as 
are  told  of  the  Orlando,  the  Sandfly ,  the  Racoon,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Archer  class  afford  far  too  much  evidence  that 
the  working  qualities  of  our  vessels  are  deficient.  Neither 
are  these  the  only  failures  or  semi-failures.  From  every 
side  we  hear  of  machinery  breaking  down  and  of  vessels 
proving  unable  to  maintain  their  nominal  rate  of  speed. 
The  common  comment  on  such  tales  is  that  they  are  further 
evidence  of  dishonesty  or  bad  workmanship.  But  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  The  work  done  for  the 
Government  in  its  own  establishments  is,  as  every  one  who 
looks  at  it  without  prejudice  knows,  honestly  done.  When 
it  goes  into  the  market  it  employs  firms  which  can  make 
admirable  vessels  and  machines  for  other  employers.  Why 
then  does  the  Admiralty  continue  to  make  or  buy  so  many 
things  which  fail  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  is 
now  becoming  obvious,  in  the  wretched  pedantry  which, 
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among  other  things,  has  left  us  so  ill  off  for  guns.  Our 
ordnance  has  burst  because  the  War  Office  would  insist 
on  having  it  made  so  light,  and  would  cut  everything  so 
fine  that  there  was  no  reserve  of  strength  to  stand  the 
strain  of  work.  The  Admiralty  has  acted  in  precisely 
the  same  way  with  its  ships.  It  will  insist  in  keeping  to 
the  narrow  path  where  the  maximum  of  strength  meets  . 
the  minimum  of  weight.  It  has  continually  striven  to 
find  what  was  the  smallest  ship  into  which  it  could  jam 
a  big  engine,  and  the  most  delicate  engine  which  it  could 
set  to  bear  a  heavy  strain.  The  result  has  been  the  con-  j 
struction  of  a  number  of  vessels  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
and  very  efficient  on  the  measured  mile,  but  far  too  delicate 
for  rough  work,  and  we  hear  with  no  surprise  that  ships 
built  twenty  years  ago  have  stood  the  strain  of  the  recent 
cruising  far  better  than  the  triumphs  of  yesterday.  If  the 
manoeuvres  revive  the  old  faith  that  the  first  quality  of  any 
instrument  which  has  to  stand  rough  work  is  to  be  strong, 
that  alone  will  show  that  they  have  been  eminently  useful. 
Really  a  ship  which  begins  by  making  fourteen  knots, 
and  keeps  on  making  fourteen  knots,  is  better  than  one 
which  makes  seventeen  on  the  measured  mile,  and  then, 
when  it  is  set  to  struggle  with  waves,  dwindles  swiftly 
to  ten,  and  does  them  only  with  panting  and  puffing  and 
continual  small  breakages. 


CONTINENTAL  POLITICS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  excitement  produced  by  the  Emperor 
William’s  bellicose  words  last  week  never  actually 
reached  panic  height,  and  although,  such  as  it  was,  it  has 
to  some  extent  subsided,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  left 
an  uneasy  feeling  behind.  Nobody,  of  course,  supposes 
that  the  young  Emperor  intends,  like  a  new  Novalis,  to 
call  immediately  upon  his  forty  millions  of  subjects  to 
perform,  to  commit,  or  to  invite  simultaneous  self-destruction 
for  the  sake  of  stones  of  fortresses  and  sods  of  earth.  He 
had  already,  in  his  first  accession  address  to  the  army  and 
navy,  shown  a  predilection  for  this  kind  of  language.  It 
has  always  been  a  genial  German  custom  for  German 
Sovereigns  and  their  officers  to  celebrate  festivals  together 
in  the  festive  old  fashion,  and  in  some  persons  festivity 
naturally  conduces  to  brag.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  repeated  exercitations  in  the  blood- 
and-thunder  manner  by  a  Sovereign  who,  whether  he  wields 
the  strongest  power  in  Europe  or  not,  certainly  wields  that 
which  can  be  most  immediately  put  into  operation,  have 
caused,  and  have  to  some  extent  justified,  the  uneasy 
feeling  above  referred  to.  The  sole  valid  objection  to  more 
or  less  unlimited  monarchy  is  the  temptation  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  to  a  coup-de-tete,  and  though  no  doubt  there 
is  a  long  way  between  words  and  deeds,  there  is  a  general 
and  a  not  ill-founded  distrust  of  sovereigns  who  are 
perpetually  flourishing  their  swords  even  scabbarded,  and 
letting  oil'  volleys  even  of  blank  cartridge,  before  the  un¬ 
offending  eyes  and  in  the  peaceful  ears  of  surrounding 
nations.  It  is  not  mere  timidity  which  reflects  that  some 
day  perhaps  the  sword  may  graze  some  choleric  bystander, 
or  the  guns  contain  some  wad  or  shot  that  may  do  irre¬ 
parable  damage. 

It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to  take  such  things  seriously. 
The  Emperor  William  is  credited  with  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  younger  generation  of  Prussian  officers, 
and  unless  Prussian  messrooms  are  much  belied,  a  good  deal 
of  the  sort  of  talk,  of  which  he  has  given  examples  question¬ 
able  enough  in  an  Emperor,  goes  on  there.  Talk  of  the  kind 
is  a  relief  as  well  as  a  stimulus,  and  the  forty  or  forty- 
three  millions  may  console  themselves  by  thinking  that 
their  master’s  assurance  that  they  are  ready  to  die  en  masse 
in  an  unspecified  ditch  in  no  way  increases  the  danger  of 
their  having  to  do  so.  And  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  hard 
on  the  Emperor  himself.  Though  the  type  is  not,  or  was 
not,  a  popular  one  in  England,  there  have  been  men  even 
amongst  undoubted  heroes  who  were  as  boastful  in  peace 
as  they  were  brave  and  skilful  in  war.  Nor  does  it 
seem  at  all  improbable  that  there  is  a  bargain,  tacit  or 
expressed,  between  the  young  Emperor  and  the  far  from 
young  Chancellor  that  the  former  shall  gratify  J unkerdom 
and  Chauvinism  as  much  as  he  likes  in  speech,  while  the 
latter  does  all  he  can  to  keep  things  quiet  in  fact.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Crispi-Bismarcic  interview  which 
need  make  the  most  timid  fear  conspiracy  against  peace  on 
the  part  of  these  two  statesmen.  If  there  is  one  thing 
certain,  it  is  that  Prince  Bismarck  will  not  go  to  war  until 


he  sees  that  war  is  absolutely  inevitable ;  and  Italy  would 
be  mad  to  provoke  a  struggle.  The  diplomatic  rudenesses  of 
M.  Crispi  prove  nothing  more  than  two  facts,  exceedingly 
well  known  already,  that  imitators  generally  exaggerate, 
and  that  the  idea  of  certain  demagogues — that  as  to  the 
futility  and  inutility  of  the  old  elaborate  diplomatic  art — is 
nonsense.  As  for  Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  entirely  for  his 
interest  that  France  and  Italy  should  get  into  a  state  of 
mutual  detestation ;  it  is  not  at  all  for  his  interest  that  that 
state  should  be  exchanged  for  one  of  actual  war.  The 
Prince's  first  object  is,  and  necessarily  is,  that  France 
should  have  no  friends;  his  second  is,  that  her  state  of 
friendless  impotence  should  be  prolonged  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  anything  actually  “  happening.”  And  in  both: 
these  objects  M.  Crispi  has  served  him  very  well  indeed. 

The  deliverances  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Crispi 
journey  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  turned  away 
attention  somewhat  from  South-Eastern  and  North-Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  more  than  ever  certain  that  the  courtesies 
of  the  Emperor’s  visit  have  made  Germany  and  Russia  as 
nations,  even  as  Powers,  little  if  any  better  friends  than 
they  were  before.  But  it  is  said,  and  with  some  appearance 
of  truth,  that  the  ever-veering  fancy  of  Constantinople  has 
once  more  turned  in  the  Russian  direction,  and  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  pressure  is  to  be  put  on  Bulgaria  through  the 
Porte.  There  is  even  some  talk  of  the  interview  of  the 
German  Chancellor  and  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  being 
concerned  with  the  “  execution  of  treaties,”  and  we  know 
that  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  mind  “  treaties  ”  contain  clauses, 
invisible  to  the  common  herd,  which  justify  the  conduct 
of  Russia.  Between  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  there  is 
little  love  lost,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  mere 
acquiescence  in  the  Massowah  matter  would  be  enough  to 
offer  on  Russia’s  part,  in  order  to  induce  Italy  to  jeopardize 
her  hopes  on  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  gene¬ 
rally  by  letting  Russia  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  A 
more  promising  lever  presents  itself  for  the  Russian, 
schemes  in  the  brigandage  question  and  in  the  dislike 
with  which  Turkey  views  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
Constantinople.  These  two  things  are  not  unconnected, 
and  both  are  very  closely  connected  with  the  question  of 
Bulgarian  independence.  To  say  that  all  the  brigands 
of  the  Balkan  States  are  in  Russian  pay  might  be  justly 
set  down  as  an  exaggeration,  if  not  an  absurdity.  But 
it  is  the  sober  truth  to  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
belong  to  that  irregular  army  of  ruffianism,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  in  Montenegro,  and  which  can  be,  and  is, 
levied  upon  by  the  agents  (or  the  agents  of  the  agents)  of 
Russia  whenever  a  little  “private  war”  is  required  any¬ 
where  between  the  Danube  and  the  /Egean.  Just  now 
the  army  has  been  set  to  work  in  the  regions  near  the  new 
line  and  bordering  on  Macedonia.  This  plan  has  many 
advantages.  The  susceptibilities  of  Western  nations,  whose 
tourists  and  whose  men  of  business  take,  or  wish  to  take, 
the  new  route  are  naturally  aroused  by  tales  of  cut  throats 
and  enormous  ransoms  in  pounds  Turkish.  The  Bulgarian 
Government,  great  as  are  the  advances  it  has  made,  has  not 
got  its  dominions  yet  into  perfect  order,  and  if  it  had  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  except  at  an  enormous  expense,  to 
keep  such  a  frontier  as  that  between  Bulgaria  and  Mace¬ 
donia  absolutely  free  from  caterans,  unless  (perhaps  even 
if)  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  gave 
the  most  loyal  co-operation.  And  it  is  extremely  easy  for 
Turkey,  while  protesting  against  the  misconduct  of  her 
vassal,"  not  to  give  loyal  co-operation ;  while  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  very  easy  for  her  even  if  she  wished 
to  give  it.  This  is  an  exceedingly  favourable  state  of  things 
for  those  who  want  a  handle  against  “  Coburg  ” — as,  it 
may  be  observed,  by  a  very  curious  and  interesting  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  brigands  themselves  appear  to  call  Prince 
Ferdinand.  Odd,  is  it  not,  that  these  unsophisticated 
mountaineers  should  use  the  favourite  Russo-German  term 
of  depreciation?  But  in  these  circumstances  the  course 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  clear.  It  ought  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifices  to  keep  its  own  side  of  the  frontier 
clean,  and  to  throw  back  upon  Turkey  the  evident  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  harbouring,  or  not  harbouring,  the  brigands. 
It  is  urged  that  improved  administration  in  Servia  and 
Roumania  has  driven  these  gentry  into  Bulgaria ;  but  even 
if  that  be  so,  the  Bulgarians  have  only  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  northern  neighbours’  book  and  “  pass  them  on  ”  to 
Turkey,  or  accommodate  them  with  the  appropriate  services 
of  priest,  rope,  and  tree,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  There  is 
in  any  case  no  need  for  any  sentimental  sympathy  with  the 
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modern  Balkan  brigand,  who  is  invariably  a  sanguinary  and 
greedy  scoundrel.  But  when  he  is  also  the  hireling  of  a 
foreign  Power,  and  is  used  for  purposes  which  in  the  long 
run  must  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  tnat  the 
sooner  he  is  got  rid  of  the  better. 


TENNYSON  SUPERSEDED. 

THE  civilized  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  genius  and 
insight  of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells,  as  displayed  from 
his  “  Editor’s  Study  ”  in  the  current  number  of  Harpers 
Magazine.  Mr.  Howells  has  made  a  great  discovery,  and 
is  as  generous  in  imparting  it  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  the 
young  wits  of  Swift’s  time  when  they  found  out  that  there 
was  no  God.  Mr.  Howells,  who  is  never  brutal,  indulges 
himself  in  the  less  tremendous  announcement  that  Lord 
Tennyson  is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  played  out. 
The  stars  of  Mr.  Coates  Kinney  and  Mr.  Madison  Cawein 
are  in  the  ascendant.  The  star  of  Lord  Tennyson  sinks 
beneath  a  precocious  flood  of  oblivion  from  Kentucky. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Howells  ;  and  from  the 
verdict  of  Mr.  Howells,  as  from  the  sentence  of  Elijah 
Pogram,  there  is  no  appeal.  Britishers  may  wail  and  knock 
the  breast.  But  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  the  hub  of  the 
universe  has  spoken,  and  they  must  submit  to  their  fate  with 
such  grace  as  they  can  command.  Their  doom  has  been  long  in 
coming,  but  it  has  come  at  last.  “  Perhaps,”  as  Mr.  Howells 
says  in  that  exquisite  prose  which  is  as  far  above  Mr.  Buskin’s 
as  Mr.  Cawein’s  verse  is  above  Lord  Tennyson’s,  “  perhaps 
■“  an  interval  of  suspense  in  what  has  long  seemed  the 
“  highest  poetry  was  necessary  to  the  facilitation  of  any 
■“  new  utterance.”  It  may  be  so.  There  are  propositions 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  impossible  either  to  affirm 
or  to  deny.  When  Mr.  Howells  condescends  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible,  one  is  sometimes  able  to  agree  with  him.  “The 
“  poets  who  do  not  sing  like  Tennyson  do  not  sing  like 
“  Byron  either,  nor  like  Keats,  nor  Shelley,  nor 
“  Wordsworth.”  It  is  very  true.  They  do  not,  as  will 
anon  more  particularly  appear.  But,  if  offenders  who 
have  just  been  kicked  may  venture  upon  a  humble  plati¬ 
tude,  we  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Cawein  that 
there  are  worse  literary  vices  than  plagiarism,  and  that 
nonsense  is  one  of  them.  Mr.  Coates  Kinney,  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  residents  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  written  a  “  power- 
“  ful  poem,”  which  he  calls  “  Optim  and  Pessim.” 
Whether  this  mysterious  title  has  any  affinity  with 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  with  Cherubini  and  Seraphim, 
we  cannot  say.  Nor  do  we  share  Mr.  Howells’s  surprise  at  j 
the  “  complete  absence  of  Tennysonianism  ”  in  Mr.  Coates 
Kinney’s  numbers,  which  their  illustrious  critic  supposed, 
before  he  had  seen  them,  would  have  “  beti-ayed  the  Tenny- 
“  sonian  control.”  That  heartless  act  of  treachery  has,  it 
seems,  been  committed  by  “  others  of  our  poets,”  who 
wrote  poems  that  Tennyson  might  perhaps  have  been 
willing  to  own,  and  certainly  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
“  disclaim.”  The  merit  of  this  antithesis,  which  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  Smollett’s  “  Ambassador  without  dignity, 

“  and  Plenipotentiary  without  address,”  can  be  appreciated 
by  any  educated  man.  But  the  full  beauty,  the  delicious 
appropriateness,  of  the  whole  sentiment  can  only  be  tasted 
by  those  who  know  a  little  more  than  Mr.  Howells  about 
the  character  of  the  effete  old  bard  upon  whom  he  so  mer¬ 
cilessly  tramples.  It  will  give  them,  however,  the  whole¬ 
some  pleasure  of  a  good,  sound,  hearty,  side-splitting  laugh. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  Mr.  Cawein,  who  is 
entirely  free  from  “  the  general  tendency  of  English  verse 
“  to  a  strictly  poetic  expression,”  so  justly  reprobated  by 
Mr.  Howells,  and  whose  work  “  reverberates  a  synthesis  of 
“  all  the  poetic  moods  of  the  century.”  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  process  of  “  reverberating  a 
“  synthesis.”  We  do  not  even  know  whether  it  is  done  in 
public  or  whether  it  makes  much  noise.  But,  while  we 
have  to  take  Mr.  Kinney  on  trust,  we  gather  from  quota¬ 
tions  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Howells  that  Mr.  Cawein 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  Dryad  “  apart  from  her 
“  clothes,”  and  that  he  has  described  her,  not  only  without 
any  assistance  from  the  published  works  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
but  without  any  regard  for  the  published  opinions  of  Mr. 
Horsley  : — 

Once  her  full  limbs  flashed  on  me, 

Naked  where  some  royal  tree 
Powdered  all  the  spaces 
With  wan  sunlight  and  quaint  shade  ; 

Such  a  haunt  romance  hath  made 
For  haunched  satyr  races. 


It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  gram¬ 
matical  interpretation,  Mr.  Cawein,  and  not  the  Dryad, 
was  naked.  But  Lord  Tennyson,  with  his  dull  British 
pedantry,  is  habitually  grammatical,  and  Mr.  Cawein  is, 
therefore,  only  consistent  in  discarding  grammar.  There 
are  several  points  in  these  magnificent  hues  which  would 
enable  the  most  careless  reader  to  say  at  once  that  Lord 
Tennyson  could  never  have  written  them.  “Full  limbs,” 
for  instance,  is  an  expression  quite  beyond  him.  A 
stomach  may  be  full  in  the  old-fashioned  writers,  but  not  a 
limb.  The  delicate  music  of  the  graceful  word  “  haunched,” 
following  so  closely  upon  the  kindred  sound  of  “  haunt,”  is 
a  synthesis  which  could  only  have  reverberated  from 
Kentucky,  where  it  appears  that  satyrs  alone  have  hips. 
After  shrewdly  conjecturing  that  “  amorous  Pan  ”  was  not 
far  off,  oi',  as  Mi-.  Howells  would  say,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  Mr.  Cawein  observed  that  “  a  rapid  violence  ” 
“  tossed  ”  the  “  flowerage  ”  of  a  “  maze  of  myrtle.” 
What  do  our  readers  suppose  this  was  %  They  will 
never  guess.  It  was  “  the  lost  cooings  of  a  turtle,”  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  cooings  of  a  lost  turtle;  Lord 
Tennyson  has  certainly  never  approached  the  sublime  audacity 
of  this  Transatlantic  conception,  though,  indeed,  in  that 
respect  he  resembles  every  other  poet,  ancient  or  modern, 
except,  perhaps,  “  Mr.  Bobert  Burns  Wilson,  or  Miss 
“  Lizette  Woodworth  Beese.”  We  have  no  space  to  tell 
how  Mr.  Cawein  makes  “  on  ”  rhyme  with  “  sun,”  or  how 
he  describes  the  bee  as  wearing  “  dusty  pantaloons  ” ;  or 
even  how  “  Mrs.  Cooke  has  made  herself  known  by  her 
“  honest  and  strenuous  dealing  with  New  England  in  fiction 
“  to  a  generation  too  recent  to  remember  when  the  ballad  of 
“  ‘  Bosalind  ’  and  the  poem  of  the  ‘  Two  Villages  ”  imparted 
“  their  pathos  and  solemnity  to  the  young  hearts  of  maga- 
“  zine  readers.”  Mr.  Howells  is  in  his  way  quite  as  great 
an  innovator,  quite  as  independent  of  obsolete  British  scrib¬ 
blers,  as  Mr.  Madison  Cawein.  “  Something,”  he  writes — - 
“  we  should  not  like  to  be  asked  what  exactly — makes 
“  us  think  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter  in  Mrs.  Cooke’s 
“  poetry.”  No  British  writer  would  ever  have  thought  of 
placing  these  words  in  such  an  order.  As  Mrs.  Squeers 
would  say,  Mr.  Cawein  is  no  Tennysonian,  and  Mr.  Howells 
is  no  grammarian.  But  Dickens,  too,  is  played  out  like 
In  Memor.iam  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King  and  The  New 
Locksley  Hall  and  Little  Mary's  Grammar. 


MR.  MORLEY  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

JT  has  been  common  ground  hitherto  between  the  com¬ 
rades  and  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Morley  that  he  is  a 
better  performer  on  a  public  platform  than  he  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  cannot  exactly  say  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  reversed,  because  we  do  not  perceive 
that  Mr.  Morley  has  improved  so  much  in  Parliamentary 
debating  powers  as  he  appears  to  be  falling  off  in  his 
popular  oratory.  But  certainly  if  the  process  of  decline  in 
the  latter  respect  continues,  it  will  tend  to  bring  the 
two  kinds  of  performance  into  line  with  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Morley  will  cut  as  undistinguished  a  figure  on  the 
stump  as  he  does  “  at  the  table.”  His  last  speech  at  Nocton 
Park  shows  the  effective  qualities  neither  of  the  orator  nor 
of  the  demagogue.  From  the  merely  literary  point  of  view 
it  is  beneath  the  speaker’s  usual  level,  and  it  is  certainly 
wanting  in  that  forensic  tact  which  guides  the  party  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  (more  particularly) 
determines  the  line  of  treatment  most  suitable  to  a  popular 
audience.  This  latter  defect  was  especially  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Morley’s  attack  on  the  Local  Government 
Act.  No  doubt  the  temptation  to  belittle  the  legislative 
achievements  of  your  political  adversaries  is  always  power¬ 
fully  felt  upon  the  stump,  but  the  experienced  performer 
on  that  rostrum  should  know  how  to  resist  it.  And  certainly 
we  should  have  expected  Mr.  Morley  to  ask  himself 
whether  an  unsparing  attack  on  the  Local  Government  Act 
as  a  fraud  and  an  imposture,  a  measure  which  only  pretends 
to  be  democratic,  might  not  prove  extremely  disconcerting 
to  his  colleagues  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  It  has 
been  their  cue  through  the  whole  discussion  of  the  Bill  to 
take  precisely  the  opposite  view  of  it — to  treat  it  as  a 
quasi-revolutionary  measure,  and  ironically  to  compliment 
a  Conservative  Government  on  having  passed  it.  Even 
the  very  matters  of  detail  to  which  Mr.  Morley  con¬ 
descended  were  most  infelicitously  chosen.  When  he  bade 
the  Lincolnshire  labourer  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
any  more  control  over  education  in  his  parish  or  over  the 
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relief  of  the  poor  than  before  the  Act  was  passed,  he  seems 
to  forget  that  the  question  of  transferring  the  powers  of 
School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  County  Coun¬ 
cils  was  fully  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  the 
transfers  in  question  were  only  advocated  from  below  the 
Opposition  gangway ;  and  that,  though  Mr.  Stansfeld 
showed  certain  feeble  velleities  in  this  direction,  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Fowler  ventured  openly  to  condemn  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  declining  such  an  extension  of  the  scope  oi  the 
Bill.  Mr.  Morley,  indeed,  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
even  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  knows  so  much  less  about 
the  matter  than  Mr.  Stansfeld  or  Mr.  Fowler,  lent  the 
weight  of  his  approval  to  their  reserve,  and  that  even  his 
desire  to  lay  down  the  law  on  a  subject  almost  entirely 
new  to  him  did  not  tempt  him  to  the  sort  of  attack  which 
Mr.  Morley  is  now  making  on  the  measure  and  its  authors. 
We  are  quite  aware,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  the  Front 
Bench  may  at  any  moment  turn  round  and  follow  Mr. 
Morley’s  lead  in  abusing  the  Local  Government  Act.  But 
as  yet  they  have  shown  no  signs  of  any  disposition  to  do  so, 
and  this  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  their  colleague,  if  not 
embarrassing  to  them,  must  be  extremely  confusing  to  the 
popular  intelligence  throughout  the  country. 

On  affairs  in  Ireland,  on  the  Parnell  Commission,  and 
on  other  like  matters,  the  beaten  track  of  Opposition  oratory 
is  too  plain  to  be  departed  from ;  but  here  Mr.  Morley  s 
speech  would  have  been  the  better  for  a  little  less  close,  not 
to  say  servile,  adherence  to  the  familiar  line  ot  Glad- 
stonian  misrepresentation  and  invective.  Fortunately  we 
were  spared  the  hitherto  accustomed  drench  of  calumny 
and  sophistry  with  which,  during  the  debate  on  the  Special 
Commission  Bill,  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Parnells  un¬ 
happy  drudges  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to  deluge  the 
public  ear.  Mr1.  Morley  contented  himself  with  saying 
that,  “  as  the  Commission  had  now  begun  its  work,  further 
“  protests  on  his  part  would  be  unavailing”  (he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  add  indecent),  and  that  he  will  “  leave 
“  the  matter  where  it  was  left  by  the  masterly  speech  of 
“  Lord  Herschell.”  But  does  Mr.  Morley  know  where 
the  matter  was  left  by  that  “  masterly  speech  ”  1  Because, 
if  he  does,  we  candidly  admit  that  it  is  more  than  we  do. 
And  we  own  that  we  are  not  much  moved  by  the  fact  that 
no  single  Law  Lord  “  dissented  from  the  position  ”  of  a  dis¬ 
putant  who,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  scarcely  spoke  a 
dozen  consecutive  sentences  without  dissenting  from  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Morley  did  not,  however,  linger  long  over  Lord 
Herschell  and  the  Special  Commission  Bill.  He  passed 
on  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  show  once 
more  his  want  of  tactical  conduct  by  referring  to  the 
damning  evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Hurlberts  book  with 
reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  the  doings  of  the 
Land  League,  without  being  prepared  with  any  better 
reply  to  it  than  an  illiberal  and  discourteous  sneer  at  the 
witness.  Evil  communications  have  long  since  corrupted 
good  manners  in  Mr.  Morley’s  case,  and  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  controversial  urbanity  which  once  distinguished 
him  in  the  remark  that  he  is  “  under  the  impression  that 
“  this  American  gentleman  does  not  carry  much  weight  in 
“  his  own  country  when  he  talks  about  the  affairs  of  his 
“  own  country.”  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Hurlbert  carries  quite  as  much 
weight  in  his  own  country  as  Mr.  Smalley,  whose  recent 
dispute  with  his  countryman  in  the  English  newspaper  we 
presume  to  be  here  referred  to  ;  but  let  that  pass.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  weight,  not  of  Mr.  Hurlbert  himself, 
but  of  Mr.  IIurlbert’s  evidence ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  point  if  Mr.  Morley,  instead  of  sneering  at  the 
Author  of  Ireland  under  Coercion,  had  set  himself  to  deal 
with,  and,  if  he  could,  to  explain  away,  the  very  ugly  array 
of  facts  which  are  marshalled  in  its  pages.  The  upshot,  we 
are  told,  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  that  “  the  policy  of  the 
“  Land  League  and  of  the  National  League  deserves  the  re- 
“  probation  of  all  honest  minds.”  Well,  that  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  is  not  to  be  disposed  of,  with  submission  to 
Mr.  Morley,  by  merely  quoting  a  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  when  he  was  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  second  Gladstone  Administration,  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  member,  tolerated  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Land  League  in  order  to  get  “  way  ”  on  their 
scheme  of  Socialistic  agrarian  legislation.  To  prove  that 
the  wind  is  not  an  ill  wind,  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  it  once  blew  good  to  Mr.  Gladstones  projects,  or 
even  that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  defended  a 
Ministerial  policy  of  whistling  for  it,  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of 


stuff  which  formed  the  staple  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Lincolnshire 
speech. 

On  such  questions  as  that  of  the  Allotments  Bill  or  of 
the  division  of  rates  between  owners  and  occupiers  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  discourse  with 
good  polemical  effect.  The  fact  is  that  the  late  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland  is  not  great  on  these  subjects  of  domestic 
legislation.  He  rarely  takes  part  in  debate  upon  them  in 
the  House  ;  he  has  never,  in  speech  or  writing,  shown  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with,  or  even  any  very  lively  interest 
in,  them ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  mind  is  at 
any  time  actively  engaged  upon  them.  We  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  this.  Mr.  Morley,  as  is  natural  in  a  states¬ 
man  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  directly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  throwing  three  kingdoms  into  confusion,, 
and  who  performed  it  to  perfection,  is  not  now  inclined  to 
stoop  to  meaner  things.  He  lives  habitually  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  la  haute  politique ;  his  mind  “  shapes  strictest 
“plans” — but  we  will  not  continue  the  quotation,  lest  we 
should  be  accused  by  the  fair-minded  propagators  of  the 
“  Hottentot  ”  fable  of  comparing  Mr.  Morley  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.  We  have  no  objection  in  the  world,  we 
sav,  to  his  confining  himself  to  the  weightier  matters  of 
executive  policy,  and  holding  himself  in  reserve  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until,  for  instance,  an  occasion  presents 
itself  for  coming  forward  to  enable  the  Government  to 
consolidate  their  party  and  obtain  the  vote  of  confidence 
affirmed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But,  if  Mr.  Morley 
does  not  condescend  to  minor  matters  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  why  venture  among  them  on  the  platform  1  Above 
all,  why  do  so  with  a  case  so  badly  got  up  as  that  which  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  has  just  demolished  in  a  letter  to  the  l  imes  t 
We  have  much  respect  ourselves  for  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  as 
a  politician,  holding  as  we  do  that  he  has  at  least  shown 
fidelity  to  his  rural  clients,  and  has  put  to  shame  the  office- 
seekers  who  only  used  them  as  stepping-stones  to  power. 
But  still  we  cannot  regard  Mr.  Collings’s  political  calibre 
as  high  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  Mr.  Morley  on  fail 
terms,  or  indeed  under  anything  less  than  great  inequality 
of  conditions.  All  the  more  damaging,  therefore,  is  it  to 
Mr.  Morley’s  political  prestige  that  he  should  lay  himself 
open  to  such  crushing  refutation  and  rebuke  at  the  hands 
of  so  unequal  an  antagonist. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  SIKKIM. 

DESPITE  the  appalling  fashion  in  which  Sir  George 
Campbell  has,  since  he  entered  Parliament,  squan¬ 
dered  what  was,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  reputation,  he  may  still  be  regarded  as  at  least  a 
passable  authority  on  Indian  matters  of  fact.  Readers  may, 
therefore,  have  turned  with  some  interest  to  his  remarks  on 
the  Sikkim  difficulty  in  the  Times  of  Monday  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  any  very  great  edification  came  of  them. 
Sir  George  states  that,  “  during  the  years  of  his  connexion 
“  with  the  Government  of  Bengal  ”  (years  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  long  and  a  connexion  which  was  undoubtedly 
intimate),  “  we  never  heard  a  suggestion  or  saw  a  trace  of 
“  any  claim  of  suzerainty  over  Sikkim  on  the  part  of 
<<  Thibet.”  Now  we  turn  to  a  book  of  reference  edited  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Richard  Temple,  whose  authority 
is  certainly  not  less  than  Sir  George  Campbell  s,  and  we 
find  the  statement,  “  Politically,  Sikkim  owes  allegiance 
“  both  to  Tibet  and  to  India.”  This  is,  at  first  sight,  rather 
a  startling  contradiction ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
such  contradictions,  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For  Sir 
George  himself  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim 
had  “  a  sort  of  dual  capacity,”  being  subject  to  India  quoad 
Sikkim  proper  and  to  Thibet  quoad  Chumbi,  his  Irans- 
liimalayan  possession.  Now  any  one  can  see  that  the 
State  of  Sikkim,  like  its  Rajah,  must  find  it  hard  to  serve 
two  masters  without,  as  the  statement  for  which  Sir  Richard 
Temple  is  editorially  responsible  correctly  enough  puts  it, 
«  owing  allegiance  to  both.”  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in 
which  Sir  George  Campbell’s  letter  is  of  little  service.  He 
says  that  the  Thibetans  “never  claimed  to  interfere  m 
“  Sikkim  ” ;  but  again  he  has  to  go  on  to  admit  that,  in 
the  present  difficulty,  they  have  not  merely  claimed  to. 
interfere,  but  have  resisted  our  advance,  “somewhat  in 
“  advance  of  the  pass.”  We  cannot  help  asking  Sir  George 
whether,  if  a  German  army  was  found,  in  belligerent  atti¬ 
tude,  “  somewhat  in  advance  ”  of  the  frontier-line  between 
France  and  Germany,  he  would  call  this,  or  would  not  call 
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it,  “interference”  in  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Thibetans  have  actually  invaded  Sikkim, 
not  the  English  Thibet ;  and  we  fear  that  it  is,  therefore, 
rather  academic  (if  we  may  use  a  word  which  makes  some 
good  people  very  angry,  but  which  has  the  very  sufficient 
reason  for  existing  that  it  expresses  something  not  expressed 
by  any  other  word)  to  split  hairs  between  the  dual  capacity 
of  the  Rajah  and  the  dual  allegiance  of  the  State. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  more  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind 
than  in  Sir  George’s  that  the  real,  or  at  least  the  ultimate, 
cause  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lamas  is  their  objection  to  the 
opening  up  of  their  country  to  missions  and  to  trade.  But 
that  is  not  the  present  question.  Except  as  a  possible  means 
of  repressing  what  cannot  otherwise  be  repressed,  there  is 
now  no  question  of  entering  Thibet,  but  of  defending 
Sikkim,  and  for  the  next  few  months,  at  any  rate,  nobody 
has  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to  Lhassa.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  question  with  us  of  defending  the  outpost  of 
Gnatong,  and  a  question  with  the  Thibetans  of  attacking  it. 
Unless  there  has  been  singular  mismanagement,  there  ought 
not  to  be  difficulty  in  the  defence,  though  some  anxiety 
seems  to  be  expressed  about  it,  and  even  about  the  safety  of 
Darjeeling.  Considering  that  the  latter  place  has  railway 
communication  with  the  rest  of  India,  and  that  at  the  front 
itself  there  are,  or  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  nearly  two 
thousand  British  troops,  European  and  native,  with  eight 
guns,  Indian  officers  must  have  lost  their  cunning  if  they  can¬ 
not  give  a  good  account  of  Thibetan  invaders.  At  the  same 
time,  the  statement  that  Darjeeling  itself — a  considerable 
station  and  the  centre  of  a  district  where  Europeans  are 
plentiful — has  been  entirely  denuded  of  troops  points  to 
something  wrong  somewhere,  and  pretty  certainly  to  the 
overruling  of  the  military  authorities.  That  a  disaster  here 
would  be  very  serious  is  beyond  all  question.  Not  only 
would  it  mean  the  necessity  of  an  expedition  on  a  very 
large  scale  to  drive  back  and  punish  the  Thibetans,  but 
the  effect  on  the  two  important  native  States  of  Nepaul 
and  Bhotan,  which  lie  east  and  west  of  Sikkim — the 
former  our  best  recruiting  ground,  the  latter  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  region  thinly  populated,  indeed,  but  capable 
of  giving  much  trouble — might  be  very  dangerous.  For 
the  present  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one  possible 
coui’se — to  drive  back  any  attempted  invasion,  and  not 
only  to  make  the  passes  good,  but  if  necessary  to  retaliate. 
But  beyond  this,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  condition¬ 
ing  it,  there  are  two  much  larger  and  more  important 
questions ;  the  first,  as  to  our  future  relations  with  Thibet 
itself;  the  second,  as  to  our  relations  with  Thibet’s  suzerain, 
China. 

We  gather  that  in  both  these  respects  Sir  George 
Campbell’s  advice  is  “  Back  I  ”  as,  indeed,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  to  follow  this  advice  would 
ever  have  been  wise,  and  it  is  still  less  clear  that  it  is  now 
even  possible.  For  some  time  past,  indeed,  since  the  changed 
circumstances  in  and  beyond  Afghanistan,  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  the  cultivation  of  relations 
as  friendly,  but  as  close  as  possible,  with  the  chain  of 
native  States  which  hold  or  lie  beyond  the  girdle  of  hills 
to  the  north  of  India.  That  the  attempt,  which  has 
been  in  places  fairly  successful,  has,  despite  the  good 
offices  (of  which  more  presently)  of  China,  resulted  only 
in  estranging  Thibet,  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  attempt  itself  was  mistaken.  It  is  of 
vital  commercial  importance  to  India  to  open  up  new  trade 
routes,  and  clear  the  old  from  obstacles.  It  is  of  vital 
political  importance  that  such  a  door  as  that  of  Sikkim 
should  not  be  left  open  to  unfriendly  incursions.  For  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  represent  the  recent  and  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Thibet  as  defensive  or  obstructive  simply.  As  to 
China,  those  who  wish  disguisedly  or  undisguisedly  for  harm  ; 
to  England  chuckle  over  the  news  that  a  Chinese  envoy  is 
in  Lhassa,  and  ask  whether  the  activity  of  the  Thibetans  is 
not  likely  to  be  due,  not  only  to  the  inability  of  this  official 
to  restrain  or  reconcile  his  master’s  distant  and  secluded 
vassals,  but  to  the  exercise  of  something  exactly  the  reverse 
of  a  restraining  influence  on  his  part.  Now,  of  course,  every 
child  knows  that  the  Chinese,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  parti¬ 
cularly  anxious  to  welcome  foreigners  either  in  China  itself  or 
anywhere  else  where  they  have  influence.  But  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Thibet  passes  is  not  a  new  (though  it  is  also,  as 
Sir  George  Campbell  truly  enough  points  out,  not  a  very 
old)  thing,  and  some  at  least  of  the  best  Indian  authorities, 
who  know  something  more  about  the  matter  than  children, 
not  only  are,  but  have  been  long,  of  opinion  that  the  Pekin 
authorities  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  that 
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the  resistance  is  purely  indigenous  in  origin.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  liveliest 
imagination  of  the  most  frenzied  of  Celestial  John  Dennises 
can  hardly  conceive  a  caravan  of  British  merchants  working 
round  to  China,  even  in  its  widest  senses,  through  the  huge 
and  impracticable  wilderness  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Kuen-Lun ;  while  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  all  the 
more  influential  Chinese  statesmen  are  well  convinced  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  territorially  from  England,  and 
that  England  may  be  very  useful  to  them  against  the  two 
Powers  they  do  fear — Russia  and  France.  Further,  it  is  also 
pretty  certain  that  the  amount  of  influence  wielded  by 
China  in  Thibet  is  anything  but  great.  If  we  were  acting 
against  the  express  wishes  of  China,  things  would  no  doubt 
be  different ;  but  we  are  not.  Whether  the  Government  of 
Pekin  cares  or  does  not  care  to  act  very  vigorously  in  our 
favour  may  be  uncertain;  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
believe  that  it  does.  It  may  be  even  permissible  to  suppose 
that  there  would  not  be  weeping  and  wailing  in  Pekin  if 
we  were  kept  out.  But  there  is  no  real  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  Chinese  influence  is  being  exerted  to  keep 
us  out.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  question  is,  not  whether  we 
shall  go  to  Lhassa,  but  whether  a  mob  of  Thibetans,  Bhooteas, 
and  other  miscellaneous  hill-men,  shall  go  to  Darjeeling. 
The  plains  of  India  have  been  of  old  far  too  attractive 
to  these  mountaineers,  and  we  have  got  first  of  all  to  “  keep 
“  the  cat  from  the  cream,”  and  then,  if  possible,  to  make  it 
useful  against  certain  other  cats  whose  head-quarters  do 
not  lie  at  Pekin. 


WILD  BIRDS’  PRESERVATION. 


"V^TE  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  other  day  that 
v  V  a  trespasser  on  the  Fame  Islands  had  been  sum¬ 


marily  proceeded  against  and  punished  for  disturbing  the 
wild  sea-birds  in  the  breeding  season.  Plow  far  the  benevo¬ 
lent  leaseholders  of  the  islands  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  they  have 
begun  well.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  birds  were  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  could  carry  a  gun.  But  the  “  philornithic  ” 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Norfolk,  at  their  head, 
who  have  taken  out  a  lease  of  the  islands,  are  resolved  to 
put  down  poaching  of  this  kind  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  and 
every  right-thinking  person,  especially  every  naturalist,  will 
congratulate  them  on  their  undertaking.  The  islands,  which 
are  well  known  to  visitors  at  Bamborough  Castle,  lie  off 
the  Northumbrian  coast,  and  are  destitute  of  human  in¬ 
habitants.  In  early  times  the  birds  were  supposed  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  good  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  disturb  them.  But  ’Arry  cares  little 
for  saints  and  sanctity,  and  of  late  years  the  nests  were 
robbed  so  ruthlessly  that  some  species  seemed  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct.  The  beautiful  Sandwich  Tern  is  easily 
frightened  away  from  its  nesting-place.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  plentiful  on  the  “  Wide  Opens  ”  among  the  outer  rocks, 
and  is  now  in  no  fear  of  speedy  extinction. 


Mr.  Digby  Pigott,  himself  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
describes  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Outer  Fames,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  His  article 
is  not  too  technical  to  be  delightful  reading.  He  visited 
the  islands  about  the  middle  of  June.  This  backward  season 
the  birds  were  still  sitting  or  laying,  and  he  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  domestic  habits  of  gulls, 
terns,  guillemots,  puffins,  and  eider  ducks.  The  first 
colony  visited  consisted  entirely  of  the  lesser  black-backed 
and  herring  gulls.  These  two  species  share  the  flat  table¬ 
land  of  the  island  called  the  Brownsman.  “  The  nests. 
“  which  are  placed  without  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
“  are  all  on  the  ground,  and  are  at  best  a  few  stalks  of 
“  grass  or  campion  arranged  like  a  saucer ;  but  in  many 
“  instances  the  eggs  are  laid  without  even  this  provision 
“  being  made  for  them.”  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gulls 
that  eggs  continue  to  be  laid  after  sitting  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  Mr.  Pigott  saw  some  young  birds  just  hatched 
covered  with  speckled  down.  Adjoining  the  gulls’  quarters 
were  the  guillemots,  which  breed  on  the  Pinnacles,  sharp 
basaltic  columns  inaccessible  without  ladders.  Mr.  Pigott 
reports  “masses  of  guillemots,  most  of  them,  so  far  as 
“  we  could  see,  sitting,  or  rather  it  seemed  standing,  on 
“  an  egg,  and  wedged  as  closely  as  sheep  in  a  pen.”  The 
cracks  running  across  the  basaltic  rocks  are  tenanted  by 
kittiwakes,  and  their  nests  are  much  more  carefully  built 
and  comfortable  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  Of  the 
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eider  ducks  Mr.  Pigott  observes  that  tbe  male  bird  never 
loses  bis  habitual  wariness.  “  He  is  seldom  far  away  from 
“  the  duck  ;  but,  excepting  when  she  leaves  her  nest,  when 
“  he  is  pretty  sure  to  join  her,  manages  to  keep  well  out  of 
“  sight.”  The  nests  were  numerous  and  were  well  lined 
with  the  famous  down.  The  black-backed  gulls  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  sucking  the  ducks’  eggs,  and  none  had  more  than 
four  or  five.  “  One  forgiving  duck  was  sitting  on  two 
“  eggs,  one  of  which  was  a  gull’s.”  From  the  Browns- 
man,  Mr.  Pigott  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  “  the  South 
“  Wawmses,”  the  head-quarters  of  the  puffins.  There  is 
a  coating  of  fight  dry  peat  on  the  rocks,  which  is  honey¬ 
combed  in  all  directions  with  the  burrows  of  these  funny 
little  birds.  They  defended  their  nests  and  young  with 
foot  and  bill,  “  biting  sometimes  hard  enough  to  break  the 
“  skin  and  draw  blood.”  There  were  four  kinds  of  terns 
on  another  rock,  and  the  “  Megstones,”  bare  volcanic  islets, 
are  the  home  of  the  cormorants,  of  which  Mr.  Pigott  gives 
an  interesting  description  : — “  There  is  something  diabolical 
“  in  the  pitiless  cold  glitter  of  the  green  eye  over  the  long 
“  hooked  beak,  from  which  the  most  slippery  fish,  once 
iC  seized,  has  no  chance  of  escape.”  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  example  set  by  Mr.  Pigott’s  friends  may  be 
followed  in  other  places.  There  are  similar  rocks  covered 
with  birds,  or  formerly  covered  with  birds,  off  the  South 
coast,  and  especially  off  the  coast  of  Wales.  Some  of  them 
are  protected,  but  many  more  are  devastated  year  by  year 
with  relentless,  but  purposeless,  cruelty. 


AMERICA. 

r  jpll  E  Democratic  party  has  apparently  some  ground  for 
J-  complaining  of  the  apathy  of  its  leaders  in  the  contest 
for  the  Presidency.  Ho  champion  has  been  found  to  en¬ 
counter  Mr.  Blaine  on  equal  terms.  There  are  probably 
local  orators  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  who  recommend  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  the  support  of  the  voters ;  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  emerged  from  the  mass  of  commonplace  politicians 
so  as  to  compete  in  popularity  with  Mr.  Blaine.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  canvass  it  may  have  been  a  disadvantage  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  that  he  was  unanimously  selected  as  a 
nominee  of  his  party.  The  consequence  is  that  no  compe¬ 
titors  have  been  designated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  as 
alternative  champions  of  their  cause.  No  such  disadvantage 
attaches  to  Mr.  Blaine,  whose  name  attracts  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  could  scarcely  be  aroused  bv  General  Harrison. 
The  Republican  leader  would  undoubtedly  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  at  Chicago  if  his  character  and  conduct  had  not  been 
obnoxious  to  one  section  of  the  party.  He  is  consequently 
in  a  position  to  claim  as  of  right  the  highest  office  in  the 
future  Cabinet  if  he  succeeds  in  returning  his  colourless 
substitute  as  President.  The  Democrats  have  no  similar 
prize  to  offer  to  any  member  of  their  party.  If  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  re-elected,  he  will  almost  certainly  reappoint 
his  present  Ministers,  and  they  appear  to  be  deterred  by 
some  constitutional  scruple  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  election.  The  placeholders  of  the  party  will  also  be 
embarrassed  by  pledges  of  non-interference  which  have  been 
given  in  their  behalf.  While  they  hesitate  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  for  their  party,  no  such  difficulty  embarrasses  the 
eager  aspirants  to  the  posts  which  they  now  occupy.  The 
expectant  victors  are  already  in  imagination  dividing  the 
spoils,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  has  only  ordinary  vacancies 
at  his  disposal.  The  impartiality  which  he  has  displayed  in 
the  disposal  of  his  vast  patronage  cannot  be  safely  dis¬ 
avowed.  His  advocacy  of  Civil  Service  Reform  earned  him 
at  the  last  election  the  support  of  the  dissentient  Repub¬ 
licans,  whose  votes  are  still  indispensable  to  success.  The 
Democratic  managers  can  scarcely  venture  to  levy  the  tax 
which  has  hitherto  been  imposed  on  all  placeholders  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  salaries.  Mr.  Cleveland  must  rely  on  his 
reputation  for  purity,  if  he  wins  at  all. 

Mr.  IIurlbert,  well  known  as  a  Democratic  politician 
and  journalist,  has  published  in  the  Times  an  instructive 
explanation  of  the  issues  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
party,  are  involved  in  the  present  contest.  Mr.  Smalley, 
a  Republican  of  great  ability  and  long  experience,  con¬ 
troverts  Mr.  Hurlbert’s  arguments.  The  two  disputants 
differ  from  one  another  rather  in  opinion  than  on  questions 
of  fact,  except  that  Mr.  Smalley  denies  that  Mr.  Blaine 
has  appealed  to  popular  prejudice  against  England.  Mr. 
Hurlbert  seems  to  share  the  popular  impression  that 
Free-trade  implies  the  abolition  of  Custom-Houses  and,  by 


a  necessary  consequence,  of  indirect  taxation.  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  now  gives  an  active  and  dangerous  support  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  professes  himself  a  Free-trader  for  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  confiscating  landed  property  by  the 
process  of  taxing  it  at  its  full  value.  It  is  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  to  explain  that  taxes  on  imports  are  compatible  with 
the  strictest  Free-trade,  in  its  proper  and  scientific  mean¬ 
ing,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  similar  imposts  on  the 
same  kinds  of  domestic  produce.  Customs  duties  are  also 
economically  legitimate  when  they  are  levied  on  commo¬ 
dities  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  The  English 
duties  which  are  now  paid  on  tea,  and  which  were  not 
long  since  charged  on  sugar,  involve  no  violation  of  the 
principle  of  Free-trade.  Duties  on  beer  or  on  spirits 
would  be  protective  but  for  the  countervailing  Excise 
duty  on  the  same  articles.  Corn,  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  long  fist  of  untaxed  imports  are  neither 
more  nor  less  to  be  considered  as  subject-matters  of  Free- 
trade  than  the  few  classes  of  goods  which  are  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  tariff.  Whether  domestic  and  foreign  produce 
is  untaxed  or  equally  taxed,  the  consumer,  though  he  may 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  pays  no  tribute 
to  the  native  monopolist.  The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  which,  like  the  tax  on  silver  plate,  have  not  yet  been 
abolished  are  insignificant  in  amount  and  obviously  tempo¬ 
rary  in  character.  If  there  were  no  national  expenditure, 
or  if  the  State  domain  were,  as  in  some  of  the  old  German 
principalities,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  public  wants,  it 
might  be  convenient  to  abolish  both  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  imaginary  change  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  established  principles  of  English  fiscal 
legislation.  A  single  direct  tax  on  property,  if  it  extended 
to  personalty  as  well  as  to  land,  need  not  be  unjust,  though 
it  might  be  inconvenient.  Mr.  Hurlbert  says  that  Free- 
trade,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  exist  in  England, 
as  long  as  twenty  millions  of  revenue  are  raised  by  Customs 
duties.  He  would  probably  admit  that,  as  a  nearly  equal 
amount  is  obtained  from  Excise  duties,  taxes  on  imports 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  total  absence  of  Pro¬ 
tection. 

To  an  American  critic  belonging  to  the  opposite  party 
Mr.  Blaine’s  ostentatious  professions  of  hostility  to  England 
appear  to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation.  Mr.  Hurlbert 
wastes  no  time  on  the  conceivable  assumption  that  the 
orator’s  animosity  is  sincere.  In  a  Presidential  campaign 
every  expression  of  opinion  has  a  motive  and  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Blaine’s  bursts  of  indignation  and  his  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Fisheries  Convention  relate,  if  Mr. 
Hurlbert  interprets  them  rightly,  to  his  personal  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State  during  General 
Garfield’s  short  administration,  when  “  Sir  William 
“  Harcourt’s  stringent  Coercion  Bill  was  in  force  in 
“  Ireland.”  The  friends  of  Irish- American  citizens  who 
were  imprisoned  under  the  Act  in  vain  urged  their  Go¬ 
vernment  to  interfere  for  their  trial  or  release.  “  Mr. 
“  Blaine  put  no  serious  pressure  on  the  British  Govern- 
“  ment  to  secure  either  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
“  contrary,  he  plainly  intimated  to  the  British  Minister  at 
“  Washington  his  personal  indifference  to  the  appeals 
“  which  the  friends  of  these  Irishmen  persistently  made  to 
“  him.”  Mr.  Blaine,  of  course,  knew  that  he  could  have 
urged  no  pretext  of  public  law  or  international  comity  for 
applications  in  favour  of  Irish  or  American  citizens  who 
had  offended  against  English  municipal  law.  He  may  well 
have  objected  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  and  his  own  by  inviting  refusals  to  which  he  could 
have  made  no  reasonable  reply;  but  the  Irish  voters  of 
New  York  may  perhaps  not  be  satisfied  by  any  excuse,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  essential  that  Mr.  Blaine  “  should  assume 
“  an  attitude  of  determined  hostility  to  England  and 
“  English  interests.”  It  is,  perhaps,  hard  upon  England  to 
be  involved  in  a  quarrel  arising  wholly  out  of  the  party 
exigencies  of  a  foreign  country ;  but  a  peaceable  community 
must  submit  in  silence  to  much  injustice ;  and  attacks  upon 
England  by  such  politicians  as  Mr.  Blaine  are  sufficiently 
familiar.  Before  the  Civil  War  England  was  denounced 
in  every  Presidential  Message  as  the  most  dangerous 
opponent  of  the  peculiar  institution  of  slavery.  The 
Republicans,  in  the  early  period  of  their  supremacy,  con¬ 
tinued  the  Democratic  tradition,  and  it  is  only  in  late 
years  that  periodical  declarations  of  ill-will  have  seemed 
to  become  obsolete.  Mr.  Blaine,  if,  as  is  not  improbable, 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  drafting  the  next  Inaugural 
Message,  will  perhaps  revert  to  the  practice  of  his  earlier 
predecessors ;  but  happily  the  Irish  vote  will  by  that  time 
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have  ceased  to  be  indispensable ;  and  American  statesmen 
are  not  disposed  to  be  unjust  or  quarrelsome,  except  when 
something  is  to  be  gained  by  defiance  of  the  foreigner. 
Simple  appeals  to  Irish  animosity  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
but  they  must  not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point. 
According  to  Mr.  Hurlbert,  “  all  the  Irish  votes  in  the 
“  country  cannot  elect  Mr.  Blaine’s  candidate  if  the  capitalist 
“  classes  come  to  believe  that  his  election  will  mean  a  real 
“  predominance  of  Irish- American  influence  in  the  Federal 
“  councils.” 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  thought  by  Mr.  Hurlbert  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  recommending  that  the  Customs  duties 
should  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
surplus  of  25,000,000/.  The  Democratic  party  have  in  the 
Mills  Tariff  Bill,  which  has  now  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  taken  the  middle  course  of  reducing  the 
Customs  duties  and  the  external  taxes  by  equal  amounts. 
The  surplus  will  in  this  manner  be  absorbed,  and  the 
reproach  of  favouring  Free-trade  will  be  avoided.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s  chances  of  success  would 
be  largely  diminished  if  his  cause  were  identified  with  that 
of  Free-trade.  He  has  endeavoured  to  guard  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  inclining  to  a  sound  and  consistent 
commercial  policy  by  professing  his  anxiety  to  protect 
American  labour  ;  but  he  incurs  the  grave  inconvenience  of 
puzzling  his  supporters  and  of  facilitating  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  his  adversaries.  Mr.  Blaine  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  propounding  a  definite,  consistent,  and  intelligible 
doctrine.  He  has  also  the  opportunity  of  combining  two 
popular  delusions  by  representing  Mr.  Cleveland  as  both 
the  advocate  of  Free-trade  and  the  friend  of  England.  It 
seems  impossible  to  convince  the  mass  of  American  poli¬ 
ticians  that  there  is  no  reciprocal  feeling  of  unfriendliness  to 
the  United  States.  Many  Englishmen  doubt  whether  the 
perversities  of  the  American  tariff  are,  on  the  whole,  in¬ 
jurious  to  English  interests.  Whatever  increases  the  cost 
of  production  by  foreigners  facilitates  the  competition  of 
English  goods. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  calls  attention  to  two  elements  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  are  frequently  overlooked,  though  they  are 
understood  by  all  serious  disputants  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  Union,  the  States,  and  the  municipali¬ 
ties  corresponds  to  the  rates  and  the  taxes  which  together 
make  up  the  public  burdens  of  England.  The  States,  the 
counties,  and  the  townships  rely  on  direct  taxation.  The 
Federal  Government  receives  all  duties  on  consumption,  de¬ 
pending  exclusively  on  indirect  taxation,  except  when  it 
levies  a  contribution  on  the  States.  The  direct  taxes  which 
are  imposed  by  the  State  Legislatures  and  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  amount. 
The  proportion  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  of  course 
altered  whenever  Congress  reduces  the  Custom  or  Excise 
duties.  Another  material  consideration  is  that  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  prevails  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Union.  The  domestic  market,  which  is  not  disturbed  by 
any  internal  Custom  House,  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  the 
world.  But  for  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Constitution  it 
would  probably  be  hampered  by  State  tariffs,  like  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  or  like  the  German 
States  when  the  Zollverein  had  not  been  established.  Vast 
extents  of  territory,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Russia,  are  little  worlds  in  themselves.  The  advantage 
which  they  derive  from  unrestricted  intercourse  forms  the 
best  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  Free-trade ;  and  it  oddly 
happens  that  the  strictest  Protectionists  almost  always 
approve  of  any  extension  of  the  area  by  peaceable  annexa¬ 
tion  or  conquest.  Central  Asia  has  within  a  few  years 
become  commercially  a  part  of  Russia.  Republican  Senators 
at  Washington  propose,  in  utter  disregard  of  international 
courtesy,  to  bring  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  within 
the  Customs  frontier  of  the  United  States.  German  manu¬ 
factures  are  no  longer  protected  against  the  competition  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  convince  monopolists  of  their  in¬ 
consistency.  Free-trade  triumphed  in  England  because  a 
minority  alone  was  protected.  It  may  possibly  be  suspended 
or  limited  if  the  working  classes  become  infected  with 
American  heresies. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

ENERAL  BOULANGER  has  made  haste  to  justify 
those  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  duel  with  M. 
Floquet  and  the  defeat  in  the  Ardeche  had  completely 
ruined  him.  He  has  turned  up  again,  and  in  full  feather 


too.  His  triple  victory  has  produced  nearly  as  profound  an 
effect  as  his  first  triumphant  election  for  the  Nord.  It  is 
even  all  the  more  impressive  as  coming  immediately  after 
not  merely  one  defeat,  but  a  whole  series  of  failures.  One 
thing  may  be  taken  to  be  proved  by  it  beyond  question. 
General  Boulanger  has  manifestly  the  support  of  a  body  of 
followers  who  are  proof  against  all  the  ridicule  and  all  the 
argument  his  enemies  can  use.  It  is  a  strangely  hetero¬ 
geneous  body — extreme  Radicals  are  to  be  found  there  with 
extreme  Clericals — the  peasants,  the  most  Conservative  class 
in  France,  and  the  rabble  of  the  great  towns  both  supply 
him  with  support,  and  he  has  the  avowed  help  of  Bona- 
partists  and  Royalists,  who  affect  to  despise  him  and  his 
most  conspicuous  friends.  But,  however  much  they  may 
differ  from  one  another,  they  all  agree  that  General 
Boulanger  must  be  brought  into  power  -  if  not  for  his  own 
sake,  then  because  he  seems  more  capable  than  another  to 
punish  the  hated  third  person.  The  loyalty  and  the 
amount  of  this  support,  as  shown  in  these  last  elections,  has 
already  surprised,  and  even  somewhat  cowed,  the  Oppor¬ 
tunist  and  Radical  Republicans.  There  is  now  a  somewhat 
notable  difference  in  tone  in  the  comments  of  their  press  on 
the  General’s  success.  Much  less  contempt  is  noticeable, 
and  much  more  fear.  In  many  quarters  there  are 
signs  that  people  who  have  no  particular  liking  for  the 
General,  or  who  have  hitherto  not  thought  him  likely  to 
prove  a  sufficiently  successful  adventurer  to  be  worth  any 
considerable  amount  of  sycophancy,  are  now  beginning  to 
think  that  he  is,  in  the  common  cant  phrase,  inevitable.  So 
they  are  swarming  round  him  with  congratulations  and 
offers  of  service. 

The  fears  of  the  Radicals  and  Opportunists  are  very  in¬ 
telligible.  It  would  not  require  much  to  put  the  General 
at  the  head  of  a  majority.  The  Bonapartists  and  Orlean- 
ists  have  made  their  minds  up  to  work  with  him.  At  the 
last  general  election  they  carried  nearly  a  third  of  the 
seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Their  success  was 
attributed,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  the  widely-felt 
discontent  with  the  petty  anti-Clerical  policy  of  the 
Republic  and  the  neglect  of  administrative  work.  Certainly 
neither  the  one  grievance  nor  the  other  has  been  amended 
since  the  election.  The  effect  of  the  warning  on  the 
Republicans  was  not  to  induce  them  to  avoid  giving  pro¬ 
vocation  in  future,  but  to  promote  the  so-called  Republican 
concentration,  which  in  practice  meant  the  supremacy  of 
the  Radicals.  Under  their  rule  the  Church  has  been  more 
ignobly  vexed  than  before.  Prefects  and  Mayors  of  the 
party  have  exercised  an  intolerable  petty  tyranny  in  many 
parts  of  France.  The  result  has  been  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Republic  has  become  more  bitter  than  ever,  and 
has  been  reinforced  by  not  a  few  of  those  who,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  approaching 
general  election  the  reactionary  vote  will  not  be  smaller 
than  it  was  last  time.  If  General  Boulanger  then  can 
obtain  one-sixth  of  the  total  votes  of  the  country — and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  already  represents  one-twelfth 
of  France — and  his  working  alliance  with  the  Bonapartists 
and  Orleanists  continues,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  coali¬ 
tion  may  carry  a  half  or  more  than  a  half  of  the  seats  in 
the  Chamber.  Obviously  this  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
Third  Republic.  It  is  equally  true  and  easy  to  say  that  the 
alliance  of  Boulangists  and  reactionaries  is  immoral,  and 
would  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  had  gained  power.  No 
doubt  it  would,  and  the  result  would  be  anarchy,  in 
which  the  most  capable  man  for  the  place  of  parish 
constable  would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  obtaining 
power.  The  danger  is  obvious,  but  so  are  not  the  means  of 
averting  it.  Radicals  have  a  theory  that  more  Radicalism 
is  wanted.  Opportunists  are  quite  sure  that  opportunism 
tempered  by  Radicalism  will  satisfy  France.  Moderate 
Republicans  hold  by  the  faith  that,  until  Radicalism  is  cast 
out  as  an  accursed  thing,  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
security  in  the  country.  The  Ministry  has  shown  its  own 
terror  by  employing  some  of  the  old  Imperial  methods  of 
putting  pressure  on  voters.  To  be  sure,  in  this  respect 
Governments  in  France  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other. 
The  police  of  all  of  them  have  been  habitually  guilty  of 
the  kind  of  brutality  described  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Standard.  But  if  the  Third  Republic  is  like  its 
predecessors  in  many  of  its  methods,  it  is  weaker  and 
less  efficient  than  any  of  them.  Its  attempts  at  vigour 
have  only  served  to  aggravate  General  Boulanger’s  sup¬ 
porters,  and  this  failure  adds  sting  to  the  defeat.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  triple  victory  of  the  General’s  is  an  ominous 
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sign  of  what  may  be  expected  to  come  out  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  revision.  There  will  be  a  scramble  of  parties, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  force  or  ability  enough  to  govern 
France  strongly  in  any  of  them. 


OPEN  CHURCHES. 

IT  takes  at  least  two  opinions  to  make  a  controversy. 

The  virtual  unanimity  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Times  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days  on  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
proposal  as  to  open  churches  made  the  subject  at  first  some¬ 
what  tame.  But  on  Wednesday  there  appeared  two  letters — 
one  from  Mr.  Brooke,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  the  very 
conspicuous  church  near  the  Mansion  House;  the  other 
from  Mr.  Fresiifield,  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret, 
Lothbury — which  struck  a  discordant  note.  Mr.  Brooke 
knows  better  what  he  is  writing  about  than  most  of 
the  correspondents,  as  his  is  a  church  which  has  always, 
during  his  incumbency  at  least,  been  open  on  weekdays, 
and  was  the  first  in  the  City  to  set  the  good  example.  Mr. 
Freshfield  also  has  much  experience.  He  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  parochial  matters,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Brooke 
are  known  as  authors  of  volumes  on  their  respective  churches. 
Both  complain  of  depredations,  and  Mr.  Brooke  of  desecra¬ 
tions  also.  Yet  neither  of  them  gives  the  slightest  hint  that 
he  would  have  the  churches  closed.  Mr.  Freshfield’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  recent.  Only  last  Friday  the  large  Bible  was 
stolen  from  the  lectern ;  and  some  time  previously  a  cross 
was  stolen  from  the  altar,  but  the  thief  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  away  with  it.  Mr.  Freshfield,  instead  of  advo¬ 
cating  the  closure  of  the  church,  proposes  very  sensibly  to 
revive  an  old  custom,  and  will  have  the  Bible  chained  to 
the  desk.  Mr.  Brooke  does  not  complain  so  much  of  things 
taken  away  as  of  things  left.  He  has  been  troubled  with 
left-off  clothes,  apparently ;  but,  worst  of  all,  “  only  a  few 
“  weeks  since  a  child  was  born  on  the  mat  at  the  entrance 
“  of  the  church,  though  this  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to 
“  be  in  days  gone  by.”  He  has  succeeded  in  stopping  a 
practice  some  young  City  men  had  of  eating  sandwiches  “  in 
“  the  attitude  of  prayer,”  and  will  probably  by  vigilance 
put  a  stop  to  the  other  practices  too.  He  might  set  up  a 
notice  something  like  that  which  travellers  report  from 
China: — “  You  are  requested  not  to  drown  female  infants 
“  in  this  pond.”  But  Mr.  Brooke  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  churches  should  be  open  if 
possible.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  has  had — or,  strictly 
speaking,  is  having — a  passage  of  arms  with  Canon  Liddon, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  it.  He  complains  that  the 
east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  is  closed  to  the  public,  and  the 
complaint  is  a  very  real  and  plausible  one.  Canon  Liddon 
lather  oddly  replies  that  it  has  been  so  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Bentinck  promptly  points  out  “  that  the  long  existence 
“  of  a  bad  custom  does  not  justify  its  continuance.”  Very 
few  “  outsiders  ”  have  ever  been  in  the  apse  or  seen  the 
beautiful  monument  of  Dean  Milman.  As  Mr.  Bentinck 
.says,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  able  “  to 
“  examine  the  relics  of  Wren’s  design  and  the  unsurpassed 
il  stall-work  composed  by  him  and  Grinling  Gibbons.” 
Here  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bentinck.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Canon  in  residence  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean  and 
the  rest  of  the  Chapter,  open  the  east  end  of  the  church  on  his 
own  authority ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  in  his  reply  he  had,  instead  of  urging  so  futile  a  reason 
for  the  present  rule,  expressed  his  dislike  of  it  and  his  hope 
of  getting  it  altered  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  closed  churches  of  London  are  more  numerous,  and, 
unfortunately,  in  some  cases  more  interesting  than  those 
which  are  open.  The  difficulty  of  getting  into  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook,  is  proverbial  among  architectural  students,  who 
used  to  account  for  it  by  saying  that  the  parochial  au¬ 
thorities  had  so  violently  pulled  everything  about,  and 
exerted  themselves  so  actively  to  mar  and  change  Wren’s 
greatest  design,  that  they  were  afraid  to  let  it  be  seen. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  now,  when  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  whole  masterpiece,  one  upon 
which  the  marvellous  effect  chiefly  depended,  has  been 
ruthlessly  removed.  Not  only  should  St.  Stephen’s  be 
opened ;  but  it  should  be  taken  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  parish  which  is  unworthy  of  possessing  such  a  jewel. 
Unfortunately  they  have  too  much  money  at  St.  Stephen’s 
and  will  not  let  the  fabric  alone.  The  case  is  somewhat 
similar  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  the  church  of  the 
ancient  house  of  St.  Mary  Overey.  Mr.  Chandler  com¬ 


plains  in  the  Times  that  he  has  invariably  found  it  closed. 
This  is  a  common  experience.  Yet,  apart  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  architecture  of  the  eastern  end  and  the  transepts,  it  is 
full  of  monuments,  including  those  of  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
John  Gower,  and  John  Fletcher,  while  Shakspeare’s 
brother  is  named  in  the  register  of  burials.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  may  produce  the  result  he  desires. 


THE  FORCE  OF  TREATIES. 

/'A  ENERAL  uneasiness  as  to  the  state  of  the  national 
VJT  defences  has  naturally  suggested  the  inquiry  whether 
the  necessity  of  material  armaments  may  not  be  partially 
superseded  by  paper  guarantees.  The  relations  of  private 
persons  to  one  another  are  defined  and  protected  by  con¬ 
tract,  by  custom,  or  by  statute.  The  title  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  implies  a  supposed  analogy  between  two  entirely 
different  systems  of  real  and  figurative  jurisprudence.  Mr. 
Holland,  as  a  teacher  and  authoritative  interpreter  of  the 
reciprocal  obligations  which  exist  among  sovereign  States,  is 
not  unnaturally  disposed  to  rely  on  the  binding  effect  of  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  established 
jurists,  by  treaties,  or  by  usage.  He  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  Admiral  Tryon’s  recent  exploits,  if  they  were 
imitated  in  real  warfare,  would  violate  many  of  the  ethical 
doctrines  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  international 
law.  Admiral  Aube  announced  the  notorious  project  of 
bringing  fire  and  sword  to  bear  on  the  commercial  ports 
and  the  seaside  resorts  of  the  English  coast ;  and  atrocities 
which  are  deliberately  proposed  by  a  French  Minister  of 
Marine  cannot  be  dismissed  from  consideration  as  impos¬ 
sible.  If  the  Channel  were  not  sufficiently  defended, 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne  and  the  pleasant  villages  of  the 
Undercliff  might  in  a  few  hours  be  easily  laid  in  ashes; 
and  still  more  ruinous  injury  might  be  done  to  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Hull,  even  though  the  enemy  might  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  besiege  Dover  or  Portsmouth.  In  practice, 
a  hostile  fleet  would  perhaps  not  proceed,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  extremities ;  but  the  Commander  would  levy 
enormous  contributions  from  the  places  which  he  spared ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  proved  that  he  might  have 
sufficient  time  to  formulate  and  enforce  his  demands  while 
the  English  Admiral  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  his 
position.  It  appears  that  an  effective  blockade  of  the 
French  ports  would  be  impracticable,  and  cruisers  or 
squadrons  which  from  time  to  time  escaped  might  cause 
incalculable  mischief. 

Professor  Holland  answers  those  whom  he  regards  as 
alarmists  by  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  provisions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  which  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  control  the 
discretion  of  belligerents.  It  is  laid  down  by  respectable 
writers,  assuming  the  character  of  jurists,  that  peaceable 
inhabitants  ought  to  be  molested  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  their  property  should,  subject  to  requisitions  of  reason¬ 
able  amount,  enjoy  certain  immunities  both  by  land  and 
sea.  In  discussing  these  questions  the  only  precedents  of 
any  value  are  to  be  found,  not  in  law-books,  but  in  the 
recent  practice  of  civilized  nations ;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  no  invader  or  conqueror  would  now  formally  claim  a 
wider  license  than  that  which  was  taken  by  the  German 
commanders  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  In  those  campaigns  the 
victorious  combatants  professedly  respected  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  officers  restrained,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  attempt  of  the  soldiers  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  their  superiority  in  arms.  The  moderation  of 
the  victors  wTould  have  been  admirable  if  the  Germans 
had  not  demanded  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  a  vast 
sum  which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 
The  territorial  annexations  which  were  made  at  the  same 
time  admitted  of  a  partial  explanation,  as  they  affected 
a  population  which  was  German  by  race  and  language, 
and  by  ancient  allegiance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Alsace  and  Metz  were  taken  from  France,  not  on 
ethnological  grounds,  but  in  deference  to  the  .strategic 
judgment  of  the  Emperor’s  military  advisers.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  international  law  in  its  latest 
version  permits  the  permanent  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  defeated  enemy’s  dominions  which  may  be  deemed 
desirable.  The  same  belligerent  right  had  been  affirmed  and 
exercised  a  few  years  before  at  the  expense  of  Denmark. 
When  one  of  the  enemy’s  provinces  has  been  seized,  it 
becomes  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  it.  The  Emperor’s  late 
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speech  at  Frankfort-on- the-Oder  was  at  first  understood  by 
some  commentators  to  refer  to  the  German  occupation  of 
Southern  Schleswig.  The  Emperor’s  declaration  was,  in 
fact,  addressed  to  the  French  nation,  which  still  hankers 
after  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  policy 
announced  by  the  Emperor  will  certainly  be  maintained  as 
long  as  the  Germans  are  able  to  defend  their  conquest. 
International  law  in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  strongest. 

If  the  license  which  is  theoretically  permitted  should  be 
found  insufficient,  the  American  version  of  the  law,  as 
revised  by  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  is  still  more  entirely 
exempt  from  troublesome  restrictions.  The  two  Federal 
generals  deliberately  laid  waste  the  country  which  their 
armies  traversed  with  the  same  results  which  had  been  pro-  j 
duced  in  the  Palatinate  by  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV. 
General  Sheridan  long  afterwards  recommended  to  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Count  Moltke  the  same  policy  of  destruction 
which  had  been  found  effective  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
He  had  himself  the  possible  excuse  of  dealing  with  so- 
called  rebels  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  obnoxious  than 
foreign  enemies ;  but  his  sanguinary  proposals  to  Prince 
Bismarck  applied  only  to  a  war  with  an  independent  State. 
The  devastation  of  Confederate  provinces,  the  threats  of 
Admiral  Aube,  and  the  mimic  warfare  of  Admiral  Tryon 
scarcely  admit  of  an  intelligible  distinction  between  the 
laws  of  maritime  war  and  the  practice  established  on  land. 
Although  it  was  said  in  the  old  war  that  the  Leviathan 
could  not  walk,  a  hostile  ironclad  could  approach  near 
enough  to  bombard  Brighton.  The  payment  of  ransom 
would  be  regulated  by  the  same  consideration  whether  it 
was  extorted  by  Admiral  Aube’s  ships  or  by  General 
Sheridan’s  cavalry.  The  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents 
on  the  high  seas  are  regulated  by  a  separate  code  which  has 
been  carefully  elaborated,  and  approximately  defined,  in 
many  warlike  or  diplomatic  proceedings  during  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  old  dispute  as  to  free  bottoms  and  free 
goods  is  revived  in  the  present  controversy  as  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  issued  by  the  Congress  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  English  Government  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  withdraw  its  assent  to  a  proposal  made 
by  its  own  plenipotentiary,  who  was  also  at  the  time  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Plausible  arguments  are  adduced 
to  prove  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration,  if  it  is  still  in  force,  would  drive  the  commercial 
flag  of  England  from  the  sea.  The  document  is,  in  fact,  a 
formal  surrender  of  rights  which  had  been  asserted  on  at 
least  two  occasions  in  defiance  of  the  coalesced  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe.  Neither  the  Armed  Neutrality  nor  the 
Confederation  of  the  North  had  induced  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  to  renounce  the  right  of  seizing  the  goods  of  a 
hostile  belligerent  in  a  neutral  vessel.  Continental  jurists 
and  statesmen  enjoyed  an  undoubted  triumph  when  Lord 
Clarendon  voluntarily  proposed  to  the  Paris  Congress  the 
general  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that  the  flag  covers  the 
goods. 

The  simultaneous  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
privateers  might  appear  to  be  advantageous  to  England. 
The  enactment  is,  in  truth,  practically  inoperative,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  define  or  determine  the  character  of  a 
privateer.  Ships  equipped  for  warlike  purposes  by  private 
subjects,  and  carrying  letters  of  marque,  are  known  as 
privateers;  but  their  Governments  can  at  any  time  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  privateers,  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  giving  them  a  commission  and  a  flag.  The  Alabama 
occupied  itself  like  a  privateer  in  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy’s  commercial  marine ;  but  its  commander  was 
a  captain  or  admiral  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  the  ship  enjoyed  in  neutral  ports  the 
immunities  of  a  man-of-war.  The  question  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Alabama  could  not  be  raised  because  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  Confederates,  of  course,  inherited  the  position 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  two  American  belli¬ 
gerents  had  been  bound  by  the  Declaration,  their  powers  and 
rights  would  not  have  been  materially  affected.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  offered  to  become  a  party  to 
the  Declaration  if  it  had  extended  to  the  immunity  of  private 
property  other  than  contraband  from  capture  at  sea.  The 
Continental  Powers  would  not  have  objected  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  proposal ;  but  Lord  Clarendon,  whatever  might  be 
his  private  opinion,  was  not  authorized  by  his  Government 
to  abandon  the  right  of  seizure.  When  England  was 
supreme  at  sea,  and  a  match  for  the  naval  power  of  all 
other  nations,  great  damage  was  inflicted  on  an  enemy  by 


following  his  goods  into  neutral  vessels.  The  feelings  of  the 
neutral  traders  and  their  countrymen  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.  One  result  of  the  old  and  strict  doctrine 
was  the  troublesome  American  war  of  1812,  and  after  that 
date  it  became  evident  that  serious  danger  might  be  in- 
curred  by  molesting  neutral  ships.  The  question  rested 
from  the  end  of  the  great  French  war  till  the  Crimean 
war  of  1854.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to  consult 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  powerful  ally  by  suspending  a 
claim  which  had  never  been  recognized  by  France.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  temporary  practice  was  made  per¬ 
manent,  and  consequently  English  cruisers  can  no  longer 
exercise  the  right  of  search  on  a  neutral  vessel.  It  was 
obviously  desirable  to  abandon  a  pretension  which  could 
not  have  been  enforced  except  by  a  defiance  of  all  other 
civilized  Powers.  It  is  true  that  the  carrying  trade  will  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  be  diverted  into  neutral  vessels;  but 
liability  to  fight  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  would  have 
been  more  expensive  and  more  dangerous.  Probably  the 
best  course  would  be  to  exempt  private  property  from 
capture.  It  is  certain  that  England,  with  more  than  half 
the  trade  of  the  world,  is  most  concerned  in  maintaining 
security  of  transit. 


MR.  IIENRY  RICHARD. 

EXCEPT  in  the  sense  in  which  the  typical  representa¬ 
tion  of  any  political  or  politico-religious  school  is  in 
itself  a  distinction,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Richard  as  a  distinguished  man.  In  that 
sense,  however,  a  fair  claim  to  the  title  might  doubtless  be 
made  out  for  him.  No  one  among  his  contemporaries  can, 
at  any  rate,  be  said  to  have  more  strikingly  illustrated 
that  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  which  we  find  so  fre¬ 
quently  displayed  by  the  Nonconformist  Radical  who  is  also 
the  humanitarian  crotcheteer.  So  common,  indeed,  is  this 
combination  which  Mr.  Richard,  as  we  have  said,  attained 
to  distinction  by  typifying,  that  the  incongruity  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  elements  would  appear  to  be  altogether  invisible  to 
certain  minds.  To  this  insensibility  some  of  the  admirers 
of  the  late  member  for  Merthyr  have  given  rather  naif  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  obituary  notices.  They  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  have  been  at  once  a  “  typical  Nonconformist  ”  (mean¬ 
ing  thereby  an  envious  assailant  of  the  position  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Established  Church),  a  “  patriotic  Welshman  ” 
(meaning  thereby  an  enthusiast  for  that  mischievous  pro¬ 
vincial  Particularism  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found  his 
account  in  encouraging),  and  an  “  ardent  lover  of  peace,”  in 
the  sense  of  the  propagandist  of  certain  visionary  doctrines 
of  international  amity.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them 
that  the  political  conceptions  indicated  by  the  two  former 
constituents  of  this  heterogeneous  creed  are  as  unnaturally 
narrow  as  that  in  which  the  last  originates  is  impracticably 
broad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  look  in  vain  for  their 
conjunction  in  any  other  country  than  our  own.  Elsewhere- 
the  believer  in  a  millennium  of  peace  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  politician  with  a  secularist  contempt  for  all  denomina¬ 
tional  rivalries,  and  a  cosmopolitan  disdain  for  all  aspira¬ 
tions  of  nationality.  Mr.  Richard,  however,  like  many 
another  Nonconformist  Radical  before  and  contemporary 
with  him,  was  as  much  too  parochial  and  provincial  in  his 
home  politics  as  he  was  too  cosmopolitan  in  his  view  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  irreconcilable  enemy  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  his  own  country  could  never  understand  why  the 
quarrels  of  two  rival  nations  should  not  be  peaceably  ad¬ 
justed.  The  exponent  of  race  jealousies  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  State  was  never  able  to  perceive  how  separate  States 
could  cherish  any  mutual  animosities  acute  enough  to  impel 
them  to  war.  This  defect  of  imagination  is  probably  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  that  indiscretion  of  tactics,  whereby 
men  of  Mr.  Richard’s  school  have  often  done  such  dis¬ 
service  to  the  cause  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

Mr.  Richard  himself,  to  do  him  justice,  was  far  less  open 
to  this  charge  of  maladroit  advocacy  than  most  of  his  fellows. 
He  was  for  forty  years  Secretary  to  the  Peace  Society,  and 
twenty  of  those  years  were  passed  by  him  in  Parliament. 
Yet,  with  these  plausible  excuses  and  unexampled  facilities 
for  boring  the  world  with  his  crotchet,  he  cannot  be  justly 
accused  of  having  done  so.  He  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
public  opinion  must  be  converted,  or,  rather — since  there  are 
no  differences  of  abstract  opinion  on  the  point — that  human 
nature  must  be  educated  to  the  acceptance  of  his  views  by  the 
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ji:>u  rather  than  the  tongue ;  and,  perceiving  this,  he  was  too 
sincere  an  adherent  of  his  creed  to  use  speech,  as  many  men 
in  his  position  would  have  done,  in  preference  to  writing,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  method  afforded  great  opportunities  for  self- 
advertisement.  With  the  exception  of  the  academic  motion 
in  favour  of  arbitration  which  he  carried  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1873,  and  his  protest  against  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1883,  Mr.  Richard  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
made  any  conspicuous  Parliamentary  demonstration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  views.  Outside  the  House  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  laboured  zealously  enough  for  their  propagation ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  any  signs  of  their 
having  made  much  way  during  his  forty  years’  enforcement 
of  them.  The  only  tangible  fruit  of  the  long  apostolate  for 
which  he  abandoned  the  career  of  an  Independent  minister 
was  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  of  the 
“  pious  opinion  ”  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  between  States,  recourse  “  should  ”  be  had  to 
the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power  before  appealing  to  arms. 
Within  fifteen  years  after  the  affirmation  of  this  proposition, 
Europe  had  been  four  times  convulsed  by  wars  which  no 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  anybody  could  possibly  have 
averted.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  real  blow  to 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Richard  and  his  friends — the  blow  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered — was  delivered  in  less  than  five 
years  after  the  Congress  of  Paris.  For  the  controversial 
significance  of  the  American  Civil  War  was,  not  merely 
that  it  proved  what  dozens  of  other  struggles  had  equally 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  the  Richards  of  the 
■world — namely,  that  there  are  some  quarrels  in  which  men 
always  must,  always  will,  and  always  ought  to  fight.  Its 
destructive  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  Peace  Society 
consisted  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  gigantic  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  which  silenced  the  humanitarians  themselves. 
They  were  all  Federalists  to  a  man,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Richard  himself  would  have  been  prepared  to  arbitrate  on 
the  question  whether  the  Southern  States  should  or  should 
not  be  permitted,  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  institution  of  slavery. 


THE  FISHERY  TREATY. 

THE  decision  of  the  United  States  Senate  not  to  ratify 
the  Fishery  Treaty  is  mainly  a  matter  of  American 
domestic  politics.  It  is  not  doubted  anywhere  abroad,  and 
apparently  not  denied  in  the  States,  that  the  small  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  in  the  Senate  has  been  influenced  entirely  by 
its  regard  for  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  party  in 
the  approaching  Presidential  election.  The  Senators  have, 
it  is  believed,  convinced  themselves  that  the  country  at 
large  does  not  care  much  about  the  fate  of  the  treaty,  but 
that  a  compact  body  of  voters  who  may  turn  the  scale 
does  care  very  much.  It  is,  as  a  mere  matter  ol  party 
politics,  necessary  to  please  a  portion  of  the  voters  in 
the  New  England  States  and  the  Irish  party  at  large. 
The  first  are  persuaded  that,  unless  they  can  force  the 
Canadians  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the  fisheries  on  their 
own  terms,  their  interests  will  suffer.  The  second  will 
approve  of  anything  which  has  the  appearance  of  rude¬ 
ness  to  England.  Therefore  the  Republican  Senators  ha\  e 
refused  to  ratify  an  arrangement  approved  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  W hether  the  course  they  have  taken  will  really 
serve  them  in  the  coming  election  is  a  question  which 
Englishmen  are  hardly  qualified  to  judge.  We  need  not 
write  too  bitterly  about  the  incident.  Among  ourselves 
the  failure  of  the  treaty  has  been  greeted  with  pleasure  by 
a  party  which  is  as  thoroughly  prepared  as  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  can  be  to  subordinate  national 
interests  to  considerations  of  party  convenience.  Among 
the  Separatists  there  is  an  undoubted  inclination  to  rejoice 
over  the  loss  of  a  treaty  negotiated  by  a  distinguished 
Unionist  statesman.  It  is  asserted  in  some  quarters  that 
the  treaty  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  if  it  had 
not  been  so  much  the  work  of  Mr.  C  hamberlain.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  comments  which  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  dictated  by  party  spite.  Cooler  observers  are  well 
aware  that  no  arrangement  which  did  not  entail  an  entire 
surrender  of  our  rights  would  have  been  accepted  by 
American  politicians  who  think  they  can  promote  their 
party  interests  by  opposition  to  England. 

The  effect  of  the  refusal  of  ratification  on  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  cannot,  for  the  present,  be  considerable. 


Mr.  Morgan,  who  affected  to  consider  the  decision  as  an 
insult  to  England,  was  speaking  for  effect.  This  country 
is  too  much  used  to  see  harmless  and  theatrical  defiance 
paraded  for  business  purposes  in  the  United  States  to 
attach  much  importance  to  an  expression  of  ill-will  which  is 
only  an  election  manoeuvre.  For  the  present,  too,  there  is 
no  need  to  feel  disturbed.  The  possibility  of  rejection 
by  the  Senate  was  foreseen,  and  provided  for  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries.  A  provisional 
arrangement  was  made  which  settles  the  relations  of 
Canadian  and  American  fishermen  for  two  years.  While 
that  lasts  no  conflict  need  arise.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s  “  policy  of  retaliation  ”  is  also 
introduced  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  coming  elections. 
The  President  may  have,  and  probably  has,  decided  that 
the  Democrats  also  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  Cape  Cod 
fisherman  and  the  Irish  vote — with  intent  to  prove  that  they 
also  can  swagger  when  England  is  to  be  annoyed.  By 
the  time  the  arrangement  has  run  out  the  new  President 
will  have  been  elected,  and  the  Irish  vote  being  no 
longer  immediately  necessary,  negotiations  may  possibly  be 
renewed,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
final  settlement.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  has  hitherto  shown 
an  inclination  to  deal  with  us  in  a  courteous  manner,  it  may 
be  for  our  interests  that  he  should  win,  but  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  English  sympathy  would  probably  hurt  his  prospects. 
Whichever  party  wins  will  be  influenced  in  the  last 
resort  by  a  cool  regard  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
United  States.  A  sham  profession  of  hostility,  a  theatrical 
manifestation  of  dislike,  may  be  adopted  in  unimportant 
matters  when  votes  are  to  be  earned  ;  but  when  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  hkely  to  be  serious  American  public  men  can 
always  act  with  a  businesslike,  and  even  a  statesmanlike, 
regard  for  the  true  interest  of  their  country.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
colourless  and  unimportant  that  the  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  what  they  have  is  only  natural.  To  this  may  be 
partly  attributed  the  astonishing  fuss  made  over  an  essen¬ 
tially  small  matter.  Among  European  States  which  have 
so  many  and  such  varied  international  relations,  a  fishery 
treaty  would  be  dispatched  briefly  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  America  any  kind  of  treaty  is  an  exceptional  thing,  and 
the  most  is  naturally  to  be  made  of  it,  and  particularly  is 
this  the  case  when  it  can  serve  a  turn  in  domestic  politics. 
For  the  present  England  can  only  shrug  her  shoulders  and 
wait  for  a  final  settlement  till  Americans  have  decided  who 
is  to  divide  the  spoils.  Canada,  being  protected  by  the 
temporary  arrangement,  can  also  wait  with  equanimity. 


KNUCKLING  DOWN. 

fTTHE  report  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish 
Exhibition  had  amicably  arranged  matters  with  the 
Cork  band  which  refused  to  play  “  Cod  save  the  Queen  ” 
appeared  so  extraordinary  to  the  generality  of  loyal  English¬ 
men,  that  it  was  at  first  received  with  general  scepticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  Nationalist  element  has,  from  motives 
more  well  meaning  than  wise,  been  allowed  representation 
on  the  administrative  body ;  and  that,  this  being  so,  a 
proper  insistence  on  the  claims  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  members  of  the  Council  might  have  led  to  a  rup¬ 
ture.  But  it  was  never  seriously  supposed  that  the  risk  of 
this  misfortune,  however  deplorable  it  might  be  considered, 
would  really  weigh  with  any  of  those  in  authority  at 
Olympia  against  their  plain  and  paramount  duty  as  loyal 
citizens.  Still  less  did  the  probability  of  this  appear  when 
it  was  remembered  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  most 
active  organizer  of  the  Exhibition  was  not  only  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Irish  loyalists  in  Parliament,  but  actually  a  member, 
if  only  a  subordinate  and  ornamental  member,  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  signally 
improbable  has  actually  happened.  It  has  been  stated — - 
and  the  statement  has  not  yet  been  authoritatively  contra¬ 
dicted — that  “all  chances  of  a  renewal  of  the  unpleasant 
“  incident  which  occurred  at  the  Irish  Exhibition  on  Monday 
“  night  by  the  Barrack  Street  band  from  Cork  refusing  to 
“  play  the  National  Anthem  have  now  been  removed.  The 
“  Executive  have  arranged  the  musical  performances  so  that 
“  the  Exhibition  band  play  the  final  selection  of  music  in 
“  the  great  hall,  and  conclude  with  “  Cod  save  the  Queen.” 
“  The  Cork  bandsmen  now  perform  in  the  open  air  until 
“  about  half  past  nine,  when  their  programme  is  brought  to 
“  a  conclusion.  To  this  method  of  settling  the  difficulty  Lord 
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“  Arthur  IIill  has  given  his  consent,  and  the  band  will 
“  fulfil  their  engagement,  which  was  made  for  the  present 
“  week  only.” 

On  another  occasion  we  may  invite  the  serious  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  political  import  of  this  incident,  to  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  loud  professions  of  the  Parnellites,  and 
to  the  profoundly  compromising  situation  in  which  it  places 
their  Gladstonian  allies.  For  the  present  wre  are  concerned 
with  the  incident  only  in  its  bearing  on  the  position  of 
those  professedly  loyal  Englishmen  whose  duty  it  was  to 
resent  it,  and  who  have  allowed  it  to  pass  unrebuked.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  account  of  matters  which  we 
have  above  quoted  is  strictly  accurate.  This  much,  how¬ 
ever,  is  clear,  that  the  Barrack  Street  Band  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  played  the  National  Anthem,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  been  requested  to  take  themselves  and 
their  instruments  off  home  to  ( 'ork  without  an  hour’s 
unnecessary  delay.  That  appears  to  mean,  however  the 
fact  may  be  glossed  over,  that  the  Cork  bandsmen  have 
gained  their  point ;  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Exhibition  have  agreed  to  accept  their  view  that  the 
National  Anthem  is  “a  party  tune”;  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  having  magnanimously  excluded  “  God 
“  save  Ireland  ”  from  their  programme,  the  Committee  are 
jff  opinion  that  it  is  only  fair  to  relieve  them  of  the 
obligation  of  playing  “  God  save  the  Queen.”  As  to 
the  audacious  plea  of  the  bandmaster  that  his  men  had 
never  practised  and  therefore  could  not  play  the  National 
Anthem,  that  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  too  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  a  moment’s  consideration.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
seriously  pressed.  The  bandsmen’s  real  objection  to  playing 
was  avowedly  political,  and,  amazing  to  relate,  it  has  been 
practically  accepted  by  the  Executive  Council  as  valid. 
We  need  not  exercise  our  minds  in  a  search  for  the  motives 
of  the  extraordinary  decision,  though  no  doubt  the  simple 
explanation  is  that  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  duty  and 
propriety  have  been  simply  effaced  by  the  irrepressible 
“  managerial  ”  instinct.  Even  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  their 
primary  obligations  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown,  the 
Secretary  or  the  Council — if,  indeed,  the  Council  have  been 
consulted — has  resolved  that,  come  what  may,  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  shall  not  be  a  failure.  Their  action,  of  course,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  shortsighted  even  from  the  business  point  of  view  ; 
for,  if  anything  could  give  the  death-blow  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Exhibition,  it  would  be  its  open  association  with 
Irish  disloyalty.  But  that  is  no  affair  of  ours.  Even  if 
the  action  of  the  Exhibition  authorities  were  as  com¬ 
mercially  shrewd  as  we  believe  it  to  be  shortsighted,  we 
should  still  hold  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  severest  censure. 
It  is  discreditable  to  every  Englishman  professing  loyalty 
who  is  in  any  degree  responsible  for  it.  To  one,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  is  fixed  by  report  with  special  responsibility 
it  is  specially  discreditable,  and  we  shall  wait  with  some 
curiosity  to  hear  whether  Lord  Arthur  Hill  has  been 
called  upon  for  a  denial  or  explanation  of  his  reported  con¬ 
duct,  and,  failing  one  or  other  of  these,  has  been  invited 
to  send  in  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  Comptroller  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Household. 


ROYALTY  AT  RENFREW. 

“  VATIIY  should  the  Queen  go  to  Renfrew?”  This  question 
’  ’  is  echoed  by  so  many  mouths  that  it  is  clear  the  world 
at  large  is  ignorant  that  Renfrew  was  the  “  Stammschloss  ”  of 
those  ancestors  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  whom  the  Queen 
now  wears  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  connexion  between 
Renfrew  and  the  Royal  family  of  Scotland  is  almost  older  than 
their  connexion  with  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  the  Kingdom, 
from  which  their  surname  was  derived.  But  for  their  election 
to  that  office,  they  would,  like  other  Normans,  have  borne 
the  name  of  their  estates,  and  the  family  would  have  been 
“  Renfrew  ”  instead  of  “  Stewart.”  Walter,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  according  to  well-authenticated  records,  first  appears  in 
Scotland  as  a  witness  to  the  charters  of  David  I.  He  there 
figures  as  Walter  FitzAlan,  Dapifer  or  Steward  of  the  Royal 
household.  This  points  him  out  as  one  of  those  Normans  from 
England  whom  David  gathered  round  him  in  his  principality  ot 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  when  he  ruled  that  province  for  his 
brother.  -The  lands  of  Renfrew,  which  he  conferred  upon  this 
YV alter,  lie  within  that  province,  and  when  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland  he  carried  on  the  Anglicizing  policy  begun  by 
his  mother.  lie  placed  his  Norman  favourites  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State.  Walter,  Steward  of  the  Household,  was 
promoted  to  be  High  Steward  of  the  kingdom,  which,  like  all  the 
great  offices  of  State,  was  a  hereditary  dignity.  To  the  lands  of 
Strathgryfe,  or  Renfrew,  his  first  possession,  many  broad  acres 


had  been  added,  till  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  we  find  Walter  the 
Steward  owning  half  the  present  shire.  But  lie  had  a  warm  feeling 
for  his  first  pied-a-terre  in  Scotland,  and  there  he  built  a  castle 
at  tlie  already  existing  burgh  granted  to  him  by  the  King  with 
the  barony.  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  this  castle  his 
successors  in  feuing  out  their  lands  bound  over  each  feuholder 
to  send  a  master  mason  once  a  year  to  repair  “  our  Castle 
of  Renfrew.”  Tradition  says  that  it  was  in  that  castle  that 
Robert,  the  first  of  the  family  to  become  a  king,  was  born.  Of 
the  castle  there  is  nothing  now  left  but  the  traditions  and  the 
name  of  the  “Castle-IIill.  As  for  the  town,  though  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Royal  burgh  by  the  second  of  the  Stewarts  who 
sat  on  the  throne,  it  has  been  far  outstripped  in  the  race  for  wealth 
by  the  neighbouring  Paisley.  This  town,  now  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  owes  its  existence  entirely  to 
the  Stewarts  and  to  the  Abbey  which  they  founded.  As  was  the 
fashion  with  founders  of  families  in  those  times,  Walter,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  securing  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  descendants  in 
this  world  by  building  a  castle,  made  provision  for  their  souls  in 
the  next  by  a  religious  foundation.  Imitating  the  example  of  his 
royal  master,  who  looked  to  the  founding  of  monasteries  as  a 
great  means  of  civilizing  the  half-savages  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  rule,  the  Steward  resolved  to  found  a  priory  of  Bene¬ 
dictines  near  his  own  castle  and  burgh.  To  this  end  he  sent  to 
the  Priory  of  \Y  unlock  to  invite  thirteen  monks  to  come  North 
and  settle  under  his  protection  in  Strathgryfe.  He  reserved  to 
himself  and  his  descendants  the  right  of  nominating  the  prior. 
Y\  enlock  was  an  offshoot  from  La  Charite,  on  the  far  distant 
Loire,  the  first  in  rank  of  the  Priories  which  owned  the  great 
Abbey  of  ( 'limy  as  their  head.  An  appeal  had  to  be  made 
to  the  French  Abbey  before  the  Steward’s  call  was  responded 
to.  I  he  proposal  being  approved  at  headquarters,  thirteen  of 
the  brethren  left  YY  enlock,  in  Shropshire,  and  came  North  to 
found  a  new  settlement.  They  must  have  felt  like  missionaries 
going  to  a  Pagan  country,  for  they  knew  little  of  the  natives 
of  Scotland,  and  that  little  was  not  in  their  favour,  all  that 
the  English  knew  ot  them  being  gathered  from  their  savage 
raids  over  the  Border.  \\  alter,  the  Steward,  did  his  best  to 
settle  them  happily.  I  lie  site  chosen  for  the  Priory  was  the 
moist  pasture  ground,  which  in  the  speech  of  the  country  was 
“  Pasgel-laitli,  now  corrupted  into  Paisley.  The  meadows  were 
watered  by  the  Cart,  and  close  to  the  border  of  a  great  forest,  so 
there  was  plenty  ot  wood  and  water,  fish  and  game,  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  in  those  days.  The  Priory  was  dedicated  to  a  Saxon 
and  a  Celtic  saint.  The  strangers  had  brought  with  them  their 
veneration  for  the  Saxon  Millburgh,  the  granddaughter  of  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  to  whom  the  Priory  founded  by  Earl  Roger  at 
Wenloek  was  dedicated.  They  ensured  her  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection  by  making  her  patron  of  their  new  cell.  With  her,  in 
the  dignity  of  patronage,  was  joined  the  Celtic  St.  Mirrin.  Of 
him  little  is  known,  save  that  he  was  Prior  of  Bangor,  wrought 
miracles  in  Ireland,  and  died  or  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cart.  The  date  of  this  saint's  life  is  uncertain,  but  his  name  is 
preserved  in  St.  Mirrin’s  Chapel,  a  part  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  still  survives.  The  date  of  the  charter  of  foundation  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  1163.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
it  is  dated  from  lotheringhay,  where  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
“Steward’s”  descendants  met  her  fate.  The  “Steward”  had 
gone  in  the  train  of  King  Malcolm,  who  was  in  England  that  year, 
and  made  some  stay  at  Fotheringhay,  as  being  in  his  earldom  of 
Huntingdon.  The  new  Priory  by  the  White  Cart  was  dependent 
not  only  on  the  Priory  of  Wenloek  but  also  on  the  house  from 
which  \\  enlock  sprang,  La  Charite  by  the  Loire,  for  more  than  a 
century  after  its  foundation.  It  was  not  till  1245  that  the  Priory 
of  Paisley-  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey.  This  rise  in 
rank  connects  Paisley  with  an  event  memorable  in  European  his¬ 
tory,  to  wit  the  great  council  of  Lyons.  Cluny,  the  parent  house 
of  the  Order,  was  then  filled  with  illustrious  guests.  The  Pope, 
the  Eastern  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Princes  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  cardinals  and  abbots,  all  found 
a  welcome  within  its  stately  precincts.  It  was  some  fifty  years 
later  that  the  mitre  and  ring  were  added  to  the  honours  of  the 
Abbot  of  Paisley,  and  he  became  a  peer  of  Parliament.  All  these 
dignities  were  conferred  at  the  desire  of  the  King  and  the  Bishop 
of  Glasgow.  The  bishop  probably  did  not  foresee  what  a  trouble¬ 
some  rival  the  abbot  would  be  to  his  successors.  The  strife 
between  abbots  and  bishops  became  chronic,  owing  to  the  bishop's 
assumption  01  supremacy  over  the  abbey.  It  is  told  how  one 
bitter  winter’s  night,  when  the  bishop's  emissary  came  to  the 
abbey  gates  for  shelter,  he  was  kept  waiting  in  the  snow  until  he 
formally  renounced  his  master's  claim.  The  successors  of  the 
founder  continued  their  benefactions  to  the  abbey.  Among  other 
gifts  Walter,  the  third  Steward,  bestowed  upon  it  the  rich  church 
of  K ingarth,  in  Bute,  where  stood  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Stewarts,  the  Castle  of  Rothesay.  He  was  Steward  in  the  remn 
of  Alexander  III.,  that  golden  age  of  Scottish  history  which 
stands  out  in  high  relief  against  the  dark  days  that  followed  it 
Before  these  evil  days  came  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  and 
laid  to  rest  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  As  the  chronicler 
tells  us 

When  long  time  they  their  chile  have  made 

The  corpse  to  Paisley  have  they  had, 

And  there  with  great  solemnity 

And  with  great  dule  eirdea  was  he. 

There  too  was  laid  after  a  lapse  of  years  Marjorie  Bruce,  the 
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“  lass  ”  who  brought  the  Crown  she  did  not  live  to  wear  into  the 
family.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  funerals  the  land  had 
been  so  wasted  by  the  English  that  only  the  traces  of  its  former 
civilization  were  left.  Paisley  had  suffered,  like  its  neighbours, 
in  the  general  devastation.  When  Thomas  Tarvis  was  made 
abbot  he  found  the  “  body  of  the  kirk  unbiggit.”  lie  rebuilt  the 
walls,  put  on  the  roof,  and  added  to  the  church  a  steeple,  and 
to  the  domestic  buildings  a  gatehouse,  besides  bringing  great 
wealth  of  vestments  and  jewels  to  the  treasury.  Put  few  of  the 
abbots  have  left  any  traces  behind  them.  After  Tarvis,  Schaw 
figures  as  the  most  noteworthy.  He  was  one  of  the  Schawes 
of  Sauehie,  a  family  notorious  for  their  treachery  to  James  III. 
and  their  share  in  his  defeat  and  murder  at  Sauchieburn.  So 
high  did  they  stand  in  the  King’s  favour  that  his  second  son 
was  brought  up  at  Paisley  under  the  care  of  Abbot  George. 
James  IV.  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  conspirators  who  had 
cleared  his  way  to  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  grant  a  charter  to  Paisley  and  raise  it  to  a  burgh  of 
regality.  This  he  did,  he  alleged,  out  of  respect  for  the 
glorious  confessor,  St.  Mirrin,  on  whose  day  a  statute  fair  was 
to  be  held  in  all  time  coming.  Of  the  deeds  of  St.  Mirrin  too 
little  is  known  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
glorious,  but  it  was  out  of  compliment  to  the  saint  who  shared 
with  St.  Mirrin  the  patronage  of  Paisley  that  James  became  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  King  of  Scots.  The  fourth  bearer  of  the 
name  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Abbey.  His  presence  can  be 
traced  in  the  chartulary  by  his  constant  offerings  at  the  mass 
and  bountiful  donations  of  drink  silver  to  minstrels  and  masons. 
The  entries  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  not  so  satisfactory,  as,  for 
instance,  a  loan  made  by  request  of  the  King  to  the  Abbot  of 
Tongland,  which  “  cannot  be  gotten  fra  him.”  This  Abbot, 

“  French  John  ”  as  he  was  called,  was  a  foreign  favourite  of  the 
King,  and  his  fellow-worker  in  those  researches  for  the  discovery 
of  the  “  quintesscence  ”  that  was  to  turn  all  substances  to  gold. 
He  also  instigated  the  sinking  of  the  gold  mine  on  the  Crawfurd 
Muir.  King  James  brought  his  English  bride  more  than  once  to 
Paisley.  She  was  brought  to  the  Abbey  in  a  litter  when,  on 
recovery  from  illness,  she  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  V  hithorn. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Ringan  was  a  favourite  resort  of  her  royal  consort. 
Their  prayers  were  soon  said  on  this  occasion,  for  they  passed 
through  Paisley  again  in  eleven  days  from  their  first  visit,  with 
seventeen  pack-horses  carrying  the  Queen’s  wardrobe,  which  must 
have  been  a  large  supply  of  clothes  for  so  short  an  excursion. 
With  the  regency  in  Mary’s  minority  the  Abbey  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hamiltons.  Abbot  John,  the  Regent’s  half-brother, 
afterwards  Primate  of  Scotland,  showed  a  bold  front  to  the 
Reformers,  and  put  forth  a  Catechism  which  roused  the  ire  of 
John  Knox.  Subsequently  the  Abbey  was  given  in  commenda¬ 
tion  to  his  nephew  Lord  Claude,  who  after  a  long  period  of  exile 
was  created  Lord  Paisley  by  James  VI.,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  at  the  “  Place  of  Paisley,”  as  the  Abbey  was  then  called. 
The  King  and  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  and  “  dwelt  in 
tfie  Place”  in  1597.  In  preparation  for  their  visit  the  Town 
Council  ordered  “  pyntours  ”  to  be  sent  for  to  Glasgow  to  execute 
some  “  drauchts  in  the  kirk  as  sail  be  thocht  maist  necessar  for 
the  present.” 

The  “  kirk  ”  thus  to  be  decorated  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  of 
the  old  Church  still  in  use  for  Presbyterian  service.  The  nave  is 
in  good  preservation,  but  the  choir  can  only  be  traced  by  the  line 
of  the  walls.  The  most  interesting  feature  is  St.  Mirrin’s  Chapel, 
a  memorial  chapel  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Crawfurd 
of  Auchinane.  It  occupies  the  space  intended  for  the  south 
transept,  if  the  original  design  of  the  church  had  been  carried 
out.  It  is  also  known  as  the  “  Sounding  Aisle,”  from  a  singular 
echo,  which  Pennant  declares  is  the  “finest  in  the  world,” 
making  the  slamming  of  the  door  into  a  peal  of  thunder,  while  its 
repetitions  of  instruments  or  the  human  voice  are  so  “tran- 
scendently  enchanting  ”  as  to  “  baffle  description.”  In  this  chapel 
stand  the  sarcophagus  and  effigy  of  Marjorie  Bruce,  the  daughter 
of  the  hero  King  Robert.  It  is  known  as  Queen  Blearie’s  tomb. 
This  nickname  has  been  given  to  the  princess,  not  from  any  de¬ 
fect  in  her  own  vision,  but  because  she  was  the  mother  of 
Robert  II.,  who,  from  his  weak  eyes—-“  those  eyes  the  colour  of 
sandal-wood,”  as  a  garrulous  chronicler  describes  them— was 
known  by  the  uncomplimentary  sobriquet  of  “  King  Blearie.” 

Paisley  has  now  quite  eclipsed  Renfrew,  the  royal  burgh, 
which  is  of  very  much  older  date.  Paisley  is  notorious  for  some 
of  the  most  flagrant  trials  for  witchcraft  which  disgraced  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Three  men  and  four  women  were  publicly 
burnt  at  Paisley  in  1697  on  the  accusation  of  Christian  Shaw,  a 
child  of  eleven  years  old,  daughter  of  Shaw  of  Bargarron,  a  laird 
in  the  county,  who  declared  they  had  bewitched  her.  She  was 
preached  and  prayed  over  in  vain.  Public  fasts  were  proclaimed 
on  her  account,  but  her  strange  fits  continued  unabated.  In 
after  life  she  gained  notoriety  in  another  way,  as  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  the  thread  manufacture  for  which  Paisley 
was  afterwards  celebrated.  Remarkable  for  her  dexterity  in 
spinning  fine  yarn,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  turning  it  into 
thread.  For  this  purpose  she  bleached  the  yarn  on  a  large  slate 
placed  in  one  of  the  windows.  She  was  so  successful  with  her 
thread  that  she  induced  her  sisters  and  neighbours  to  help  her. 
Lady  Blantyre  took  a  parcel  of  it  to  Bath,  and  sold  it  to  some 
lacemakers  there.  1  his  was  the  first  Scotch  thread  that  crossed 
the  Tweed.  An  emissary  was  despatched  to  Holland  to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  thread  manufacture  in  that  country.  They 
imitated  this  at  Bargarron,  and  it  soon  became  a  profitable  -busi¬ 


ness.  The  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to 
spin  the  fine  yarn.  It  got  a  reputation  and  brought  a  good 
price.  The  first  thread  mills  were  set  up  in  1775-  The 
secret  oozed  out,  and  was  introduced  into  Paisley.  From  linen 
thread  the  manufacturers  turned  their  attention  to  cotton.  Thus 
the  spinning  of  sewing  cotton  became  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  town.  Among  other  good  things  that  the  “  Paisley  bodies  ” 
have  reaped  from  it  are  the  Fountain  Gardens,  the  free  pleasure- 
grounds  presented  by  Mr.  Coats. 

Renfrew  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  healthiest  town  in 
Scotland.  The  plague  never  visited  it,  though  it  raged  in  Paisley. 
Traffic  between  the  two  towns  during  the  pestilence  was  carried 
on  at  a  spot  called  the  “  Hairst-loan  head.”  Here  a  large  fire 
was  kept  burning,  with  a  cauldron  of  water  boiling  over  it.  The 
Paisley  folk  came  to  buy  of  the  Renfrew  merchants,  who  held 
out  a  ladle  for  the  money,  and  dipped  it  in  the  boiling  cauldron, 
where  it  boiled  till  it  was  disinfected. 

Memories  of  Wallace  are  rife  round  Elderslie,  the  hero’s  birth¬ 
place,  on  the  edge  of  the  abbey  lands  and  a  few  miles  from 
Renfrew.  A  stone  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill  is  known  as 
Wallace’s  chair.  Another  stone  in  the  grounds  of  Blytheswood, 
known  as  Argyle’s  stone,  has  a  melancholy  history  attached  to  it ; 
for  here  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  taken  prisoner  after  his  disastrous 
attempt  at  a  rising  in  favour  of  Monmouth.  The  Highland 
drovers  who  passed  with  their  herds  from  the  west  country  used 
to  break  down  the  fences  on  purpose  to  visit  this  stone  and  see 
the  red  marks  which  popular  tradition  declared  was  the  hero’s 
blood. 


“COMPLETELY  JUSTIFIED.” 

WE  are  inclined  to  think  it  rather  unkind  and  more  than 
rather  ungenerous  to  object  to  the  really  good  speech,  or 
part  of  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  on  Monday  in  reply 
to  the  presentation  of  the  last  addition  to  his  singular  museum  or 
repository  of  dry  goods.  It  (this  part  of  it)  was  a  good  speech, 
the  cavillers  allow  ;  but  they  say  they  have  heard  it  or  something 
like  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  this  strikes  us  as  a  fallacy.  Le 
temps  ne  fait  rien  a  F affaire-,  and  a  thing  is  not  less  good  because 
it  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  : — 

Gillian’s  tresses  had  golden  sheen — 

Are  Rosaline’s  raven  locks  less  dear  ? 

as  the  poet  very  reasonably  asks.  Besides,  in  this  case  Rosaline 
has  not  supplanted  Gillian.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  talked 
wisely  about  Wedgwood  twenty  years  syne ;  and  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  repeated  the  talk  the  other  day.  Is  a  person  not 
to  have  copyright  in  his  own  compositions  ?  He  found  it  necessary, 
indeed,  to  drag  in  the  working-man  and  the  Bulgarian  agitation  even 
here,  and  to  talk  nonsense  about  “  everything  going  to  rack  and 
ruin  [except,  we  suppose,  the  greatness  of  England,  and  her  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  spirit  of  her  people,  and  her  opportunities  of  prosperity, 
and  a  few  other  little  unconsidered  trifles]  during  the  great 
war.”  He  had  to  play  his  claptrap  about  “  court  favour,”  and  to 
assure  his  both  Liberal  and  liberal  friends  that,  if  their  gift  had 
been  ugly,  he  would  have  told  them  so— as,  for  instance,  he  did 
in  the  case  of  the  six  hundred  pounds  worth,  or  whatever  it  was, 
of  hideous  silver  that  came  from  America  not  long  ago.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  really  knows  something  about  china,  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone  really  knows  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  talk  about  not  contemptibly.  We  only  wish  he 
always  talked  as  he  talks  about  pate-sur-pate  and  the  amiable 
Trade-Union  rule,  quite  worthy  of  his  friends  the  National 
League,  that  women  should  have  no  rests  for  their  wrists  in 
porcelain-making. 

But  alas  !  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  good  sense  about 
pate-sur-pate  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  Wedgwood.  Among 
the  other  “  symbols  of  emblems”  on  the  vase  there  was,  it  seems, 
a  figure  of  Ireland  with  bowed  head.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the^ frank  and  fearless  potter  had  labelled  it  IPEAANA,  as  his 
Greek  forerunners  would  have  done,  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake.  But,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eagle  eye  found  it 
out,  and  proceeded  to  improve  the  occasion,  after  a  handsome 
tribute  to  Providence,  which,  it  seems,  has  always  provided  him 
with  fine  weather  for  his  harangues,  except  “on  a  certain 
evening  in  the  town  of  Exeter  twelve  years  since.  Iliis  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  in  these  days  of  backsliding  it  would  be  indeed  sad 
if  the  Upper  Powers  forgot  their  duty  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  “  A 
voice  ”  said,  “  You  deserve  it  at  this  point  ^  but  whether  the 
voice  meant  that  Mr.  Gladstone  deserved  that  the  Upper  Pow  ers 
should  arrange  the  atmosphere  for  his  special  convenience,  or 
that  he  deserved  the  vase,  or  that  he  deserved  the  presence  of 
the  deputation  that  gave  him  the  vase,  or  whether  “  a  voice,  as 
is  most  probable,  simply  did  not  know  i\  hat  it  meant,  -\\  e  cannot 
say.  At  any  rate,  the  thin  end  of  the  Wedgwood  had  served  its 
turn  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  started  off  in  full  career  on  the  woes  of 
Ireland  (“  with  bowed  head  ”),  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Times, 
the  Government,  the  Unionist-Liberals,  and  all  the  usual 
tremblement.  The  gifted  artist  had,  it  seems,  with  astonishing 
originality,  introduced  Poland,  “with  mournful  look  and  hair 
unbound,”  as  a  pendant  to  Ireland,  and  again  let  us  hope  duly 
labelled  nflAANA.  This  strictly  novel  parallel  fired  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  imagination,  and  he  went  on  to  make  out  how  much 
more  gracious  was  the  state  of  Roland,  than  the  state  of  Ireland, 
It  is,  it  seems,  “  stated  by  Russians  ”  (can  it  be  that  M-d-me 
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de  N-v-k-ff  was  one  of  these  Muscovites  ?)  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  a  few  naughty  Poles,  it  would  be  all  right.  Anyhow,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is  much 
the  worse  of  the  two,  and  that  Freedom  shrieked  much  louder 
over  Mr.  O’Brien’s  breeches  than  ever  she  did  when  Kosciusko 
fell.  And  then,  in  an  unwontedly  humble  mood,  he  remarked  that 
he  “  could  not  undertake  to  lay  before  them  all  that  could  be  said 
[Was  there  never  a  “  voice  ”  to  breathe  a  low  but  deep  “  Thank 
heaven  !  ”]  on  the  question  between  England  and  Ireland.”  Un¬ 
kind  critics  have,  indeed,  pointed  out  that  he  availed  himself  so 
liberally  of  this  liis  own  permission  to  omit  that  he  never  said 
anything  at  all  upon  the  actual  question  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Not  one  single  word  did  the  givers  of  the  vase  hear 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  which  even  pretended  to  enlighten  them  on 
the  point  whether  Home  Rule  is  a  possible  and  beneficial  arrange¬ 
ment  or  a  mischievous  and  impracticable  dream.  Not  one  spark 
of  light  was  thrown  on  the  brand-new  plan  which  is  to  possess 
all  the  merits,  whatever  they  are,  of  the  plan  that  was  brand- 
new  thirty  months  or  so  ago,  and  none  of  its  defects.  Mr. 
Gladstone  abode  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  breeches  as  steadily  as  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  good  or  bad,  to  be  talked  about  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  some  noteworthy  things  in  this  dis¬ 
course.  To  begin  with,  all  of  us  who  are  not  less  than  middle- 
aged  have  heard,  some  of  us  have  believed,  that  thirty  years  ago 
and  more  Mr.  Gladstone  did  really  a  good  and  humane  piece  of 
work  in  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  political  prisoners  in 
Naples.  We  now  learn  from  his  own  lips  that  this  is  a  gross 
delusion.  The  treatment  of  these  prisoners,  it  seems — to  be 
strictly  accurate,  we  take  the  summary  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  verbatim  from  the  Daily  News — “  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  prisoners.”  So  our  fathers  and  some  of  our¬ 
selves  actually  worked  themselves  into  a  fever-lieat  of  philan¬ 
thropy  about  men  whose  treatment  was  not  so  bad  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  persons  whose  condition  is  regulated  by  strict  and  uni¬ 
form  rules,  constantly  revised  by  the  Legislature  and  Executive 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Poerio  and  his  fellows  were  rather 
better  off  than  the  “  Martyr  with  the  Sandwiches  ”  (we  commend 
Mr.  O’Brien  treated  in  this  manner  to  some  painter  desirous  to 
emulate  the  grand  style  of  the  masters  of  old),  and  yet  we  all 
howled  and  wept  over  them,  and  practically  upset,  before  many 
years  were  over,  the  peace  and  the  maps  of  Europe  for  their 
tortured  sakes.  Upon  our  word,  we  must  have  been  simple  folk 
in  the  Fifties ! 

To  do  Mr.  Gladstone  justice,  he  was  less  rash  than  his  news¬ 
paper  follower,  and  carefully  limited  his  comparison  with  Naples 
to  the  point  of  company  with  felons.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  his  commentator  in  the  Daily 
Neivs  is  dishonest,  and  every  reason  for  believing  that  most 
readers  and  hearers  went  away  (and  were  meant  to  go  away) 
with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners  in  Ireland  was  worse  generally  than  that  in 
Naples.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  had  not  for  the  first  time  played 
this  game  of  ambiguity  a  little  too  fine.  “  One  Who  Remembers,” 
and  others,  have  distinctly  shown  that,  if  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
1 888  speaks  truth,  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1851  was  an  audacious 
falsifier  of  fact.  Not  to  mention  the  general  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  of  Nisida  and  the  other  Neapolitan  gaols  (on  which 
point,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Gladstone  arranged  a  suyyestio  falsi 
without  actually  saying  anything  false),  it  has  been  demonstrated 
out  of  his  own  mouth  that  the  political  prisoners  of  Naples  were 
compelled  to  associate  with  felons,  and  that  not  merely  at  times, 
but  constantly.  The  texts  are  formal,  and  not  denied  ;  the  con¬ 
tradiction  is  patent.  One  of  the  Mr.  Gladstones  is  proved  by  the 
other  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Dopping, 
a  rash  repeater  of  hearsay,  but  a  sayer  of  the  thing  that  is  not 
on  his  own  authority  and  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyesight. 
This  is  pretty  good ;  but  the  reception  of  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
And  his  henchmen  is  better.  That  he,  like  other  personages, 
“  cannot  lie  ”  is,  no  doubt,  the  first  article  of  his  own  and  his 
followers’  creed ;  but  no  exemplification  of  it  quite  so  amusing 
has  ever  been  given,  even  in  the  Dopping  business,  as  here.  Sir. 
Gladstone  himself  says  that  his  statement  was  “  absolutely 
correct,”  and  in  the  same  breath  that  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  “  very  properly  reminds  him  ”  that  it  was  absolutely  in¬ 
correct.  When  Benedick  said  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  he  did 
not  think  he  should  live  to  be  married ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  he  saw  a  political  prisoner  chained  to  a  felon,  he, 
perhaps,  did  not  think  he  should  live  to  say  the  contrary.  But 
Benedick,  at  least,  did  not  assert  the  “absolute  correctness  ”  of  his 
first  assertion.  Like  master,  like  man.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  explanation 
“  completely  justifies  him,”  say  his  newspapers.  It  is  a  “  complete 
justification ’’for  having  said  that  such  a  thing  never  happened  to 
have  it  proved  out  of  your  own  mouth  that  you  saw  it  happen. 
And  he  and  they  go  on  to  lament  that  “  there  should  be 
ground”  (which  they  have  just  admitted  that  there  is  not)  “  for 
such  a  comparison.”  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Gladstone,  out  of  his 
own  head,  institutes  a  comparison ;  it  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  testimony  that  the  comparison  he  made  is  false,  and 
then  he  says  : — “  Ah,  how  sad  that  such  a  comparison  should  be 
made  !  ”  You  bring  false  witness,  you  are  convicted  of  it,  and 
you  go  away  sadly  shaking  the  head  and  saying,  “  Ah  !  that 
there  should  be  ground  for  making  such  a  charge  !  ” 

And  yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  thinking  that  this 
astonishing  exposure  will  have  any  effect  on  those  who  admire 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  henceforth  a  self-convicted  falsifier  of 


the  history  which  he  has  himself  written  ;  for  we  should  be  sorry 
to  describe  him  as  a  man  whose  memory  and  mental  powers  are 
so  much  impaired  that  his  statements  on  any  subject  are  neces¬ 
sarily  valueless.  But  what  of  that  ?  Less  flagrantly  and  more 
adroitly,  no  doubt,  but  in  no  dissimilar  way,  he  has  played  the 
same  game  often  before,  and  been  held  to  be  “  completely 
justified.”  He  has  played  it  once  more,  and  is  held  to  be  “com¬ 
pletely  justified”  again.  “For  if  they  have  not  Moses  and 
the  Prophets” — but  the  text,  though  not  at  all  musty,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  completion. 


ALPINE  SPORT. 

THE  careful  preservation  of  game  in  the  Austrian  Alps  has 
gone  far  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  excesses  of  1848 
and  the  following  years,  and  this  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Even  the  wildest  enthusiast  for 
Crofter  rights  would  hardly  venture  to  assert  that  the  rocky  peaks 
could  be  employed  in  any  more  profitable  way  than  by  leaving 
them  as  a  grazing  ground  for  the  chamois,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  valleys 
for  the  abutting  heights  to  be  clothed  with  woods.  Now  it  is 
universally  believed  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  that 
the  chamois  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  trees.  In  summer  they 
browse  on  the  scanty  Alpine  herbage;  in  winter  they  scrape  the 
snow  away  to  reach  the  moss  and  lichens  below,  and  so  manage 
to  subsist,  though  their  leanness  in  spring  shows  that  they  have 
had  a  hard  time.  In  well-managed  estates  blocks  of  rock-salt, 
of  which  they  are  passionately  fond,  are  placed  in  protected 
positions  upon  the  heights  ;  but  it  has  been  found  all  but  im¬ 
possible  to  feed  them  in  any  other  way.  Even  in  such  long  and 
severe  winters  as  the  last  they  will  not  touch  the  hay  and  dried 
clover  that  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  roe  is  less  dainty 
and  also  less  innocent ;  still,  even  from  a  money  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  the  bucks  that  can  be  legitimately  shot  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  harm  they  do. 

In  the  larger  estates  the  right  to  the  game  goes  with  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  the  land.  Where  the  latter  is  parcelled  out  among 
the  peasants  it  is  vested  in  the  village,  in  which  case  the  shooting 
is  usually  let  from  year  to  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is 
sometimes  taken  by  an  official  or  some  other  private  person  who 
is  fond  of  his  gun,  but  it  more  frequently  falls  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  neighbouring  landlords,  who  takes  it  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  his  own  stock  than  of  shooting  over  it.  The 
person  who  holds  the  shooting  is  responsible  for  all  the  injury 
done  by  the  game  ;  the  compensation  is  legally  calculated  on  a 
generous  scale,  and  this  is  usually  exceeded  by  the  larger  pro¬ 
prietors  who  wish  to  conciliate  their  neighbours,  and  thus  to 
prevent  wanton  damage.  These  arrangements  seem  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  concerned,  even  to  the  poachers,  who  would  find 
fewer  roe  to  prey  upon  if  they  were  less  carefully  tended. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  this  state  of  things  must  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  moderate  means  to  indulge 
his  love  of  sport,  and  this  is  the  case  in  as  far  as  the  passing 
tourist  is  concerned.  He  must  have  good  luck,  and  be  more  than 
usually  amiable,  if  he  wishes  to  be  permitted  to  shoot  for  a  single 
day,  either  on  the  mountains  or  by  the  lakes.  With  residents 
the  matter  is  different.  Unless  they  or  their  dogs  are  exceedingly 
unpleasant  persons,  if  they  take  out  a  gun  licence  and  are  known 
to  be  sportsmen,  they  will  be  invited  to  every  hunting  party  and 
allowed  to  shoot  when  and  where  they  like,  under  the  simple  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  observe  the  laws  as  to  the  close  season  and 
surrender  their  booty  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  tolerance 
of  gamekeepers  with  respect  to  dogs  may  often  be  a  matter  of 
surprise.  Ill-kept  hounds  will  take  to  hunting  on  their  own 
account,  and  disturb  a  whole  mountain-side  which  the  forester 
wishes  to  keep  quiet,  yet  if  they  and  their  master  are  known, 
they  rarely  come  to  a  bad  end,  unless  they  are  tempted  by  the 
poisoned  meat  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  foxes.  To  stand 
on  friendly  terms  with  one’s  neighbours  is  the  first  rule  of  Alpine 
life,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  rule,  as  without  a  good  deal  of  mutual 
forbearance  winter  in  the  smaller  villages  would  be  almost  un¬ 
endurable. 

Cats  are  not  regarded  with  such  kindly  eyes ;  in  fact,  they  are 
shot  whenever  they  are  found  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
a  house.  The  excuse  for  this  is  that,  when  they  once  take  to 
evil  courses,  they  are  useless  to  their  owners,  and  soon  become 
the  worst  of  poachers.  But  this  and  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  smaller  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  has  its  disadvantages. 
Whole  districts  in  Upper  Carniola  suffer  from  what  may  be 
called  without  exaggeration  a  plague  of  field  mice.  The  liarm 
they  do  is  not  confined  to  their  pilferings  in  the  harvest  field. 
When,  as  last  year,  the  winter  snow  falls  before  the  earth  is 
firmly  frozen,  they  bore  paths  under  the  fields  and  nibble  away 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  hoped  that  the  heavy  rains  of  June 
and  July  have  put  an  end  to  most  of  their  young  families,  which 
is  perhaps  the  only  good  thing  that  even  an  optimist  can  this 
year  find  to  say  of  the  weather. 

The  close  time  for  the  different  kinds  of  game  differs  greatly  in 
the  different  districts,  according  to  their  climatic  conditions ; 
but  at  least  in  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  and,  as  one  is  told,  in 
many  other  provinces,  there  is  no  day  in  the  year  when  some 
form  of  shooting  is  not  legally  permitted.  Whether  it  is 
practically  possible  is,  of  course,  quite  another  question.  The 
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birds  that  may  be  shot  in  April  and  May  are  in  most  places  so 
rare  that  they  are  usually  reserved  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  and  his  intimate  friends,  and  the  person  who  goes  out  in 
quest  of  chamois  in  December  or  January  is  likely  to  bag  more 
adventures  than  game.  In  reality  Alpine  sport  is  considerably 
tamer  than  the  passing  tourist  usually  supposes.  Chamois-stalk¬ 
ing,  though  the  few  who  practise  it  declare  it  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  of  all  pastimes,  is  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  Austria,  left 
entirely  to  the  poachers.  The  physical  exertion  it  requires,  the 
dangers  it  involves,  and  the  rarity,  or  rather  the  entire  want  of, 
staunch  and  well-trained  hounds,  account  for  this.  Both  the 
chamois  and  the  roe  are  driven,  but  in  a  way  suited  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  country  and  impossible  on  an  English  estate. 

Long  before  dawn  the  guests  who  are  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
chamois  hunt  assemble  at  an  appointed  place.  Then  the  steep 
climb  into  the  valley  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  operations 
begins.  "When  the  proper  positions  are  reached,  the  head  forester 
assigns  to  each  of  the  guests  a  place  near  one  of  the  passes  the 
chamois  are  likely  to  take.  All  these  ambushes  are  hidden  from 
the  heights  above  by  rocks  or  bushes,  and  they  are  always  from 
three  to  four  hundred,  usually  more  than  a  thousand,  feet  apart. 
"When  once  a  sportsman  has  been  placed  he  is  expected  to  remain 
where  he  is  as  silently  as  he  can.  He  must  not  leave  his  post  on 
any  account,  as  this  might  not  only  disturb  the  drive,  but  endanger 
his  own  life.  At  about  the  same  time  as  the  hunting  party  leave 
their  rendezvous  a  party  of  drivers  accompanied  by  dogs  start 
from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range.  The  noise  they  make 
frightens  the  chamois  over  the  crest,  and,  if  the  parties  have  been 
properly  organized,  into  the  valley,  where  a  warm  welcome  has 
been  prepared  for  them.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  those  who 
are  posted  above  are  expected  to  allow  the  herd  to  pass  before 
shooting,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the  sport  of  their  friends  below. 
The  huntsmen  must  of  course  always  be  placed  so  that  the  wind 
blows  towards  and  not  from  them.  Roe  are  for  the  most  part 
shot  in  a  similar  way,  though  roe-stalking  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

Auerhahn-stalking  is  a  far  more  exciting  and  peculiarly  Alpine 
form  of  sport,  and  it  is  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  is  only  in  the  mating  season,  roughly  speaking  in 
April  and  May,  that  it  is  permitted.  The  cock  is  generally  the 
most  timid  and  cautious  of  birds  (  but  at  this  season  he  becomes 
a  victim  of  passion,  and  loses  his  head — at  least  at  intervals.  At 
dawn  he  flies  to  a  spot  which  he  knows  to  be  frequented  by  the 
hens,  perches  upon  an  exposed  bough,  so  that  all  the  charms  of 
his  plumage  may  be  seen,  and  begins  his  nuptial  song.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  distinct  parts,  with  a  short  pause  between  each  ; 
and,  while  piping  it,  the  cock  extends  all  his  feathers  and  beats 
upon  the  bough  with  his  wings.  At  such  times  he  seems  utterly 
unconscious  of  everything  that  goes  on  around  him.  This  is  the 
sportsman’s  opportunity  ;  he  has  taken  his  place  before  dawn  near 
a  spot  which  he  knows  to  be  frequented  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  best  cover  he  can  find.  As  soon  as  the  bird  begins  its  call, 
which  is  technically  known  as  its  balz,  lie  springs  forward  to  some 
nearer  cover  in  which  he  can  lie  silently  in  wait  during  the  first 
pause ;  while  the  second  strain  is  in  progress  he  must  reach  a 
point  near  enough  to  take  good  aim.  An  Alpine  sportsman 
would  no  more  think  of  shooting  an  Auerhahn  in  any  other  way 
than  an  English  squire  would  think  of  shooting  a  fox.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  hens  are  legally  protected  during 
the  whole  of  the  year ;  they  have  a  peculiar  cry,  which  some 
foresters  successfully  imitate  for  the  purpose  of  luring  their 
incites 

It  may  interest  the  sentimental  to  know  that,  though  the 
Auerhahn  is  a  passionate,  he  is  by  no  means  a  faithful,  lover.  As 
soon  as  the  mating  season  is  over,  he  returns  to  single  life.  The 
hen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best  of  mothers.  To  take  an 
instance,  last  year  orders  were  given  that  part  of  a  wood  in 
Upper  Carintliia  should  be  felled.  Work  was  begun,  and  had 
been  carried  on  some  time,  when  the  labourers  found  that  an  Auer- 
henne  was  sitting  on  her  nest  close  by.  Large  forest  trees  had  been 
hewn  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  her,  and  every  day  the 
woodmen  had  passed  to  and  fro  within  twenty  feet  of  the  nest. 
The  further  felling  was  postponed,  and  the  brood  safely  hatched. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  so  shy  that 
it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody  who  is  not  acquainted  with  their 
haunts  and  their  ways  can  catch  a  sight  of  one  ;  it  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  a  hen  has  once  been  frightened  from  her  nest,  she 

never  returns  to  it.  . 

The  marmot  in  a  wild  state  is  also  exceedingly  timid.  It  lives 
in  holes,  not  unlike  rabbit-burrows,  near  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
sleep.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  its  flesh,  both  fresh  and 
cured,  is  considered  excellent,  and  it  is  therefore,  of  course,  fair 
game  thouo-h  it  must  be  confessed  that  marmot-shooting  is  one 
of  the  very 'slowest  and  laziest  forms  of  sport.  The  huntsman 
goes  with  his  gun  to  one  of  the  higher  valleys,  and  there 
hides  among  the  rocks.  He  must  make  no  noise  ;  strictly 
speaking,  he  ought  not  even  to  smoke ;  but  there  are  limits 
to  human  patience,  and  most  persons  do  smoke,  in  about 
twenty  minutes  the  animals  which  have  been  frightened  by  the 
approach  of  their  enemy  begin  to  peep  out  of  their  holes. 
The  first  thing  that  each  does  is  to  utter  a  peculiar  whistle,  which 
is  responded  to  from  all  sides.  lie  then  seats  himseli  m  the 
portal  of  his  house  and  “  washes  his  face,”  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  cat  does.  For  the  spectator  who  has  no  bloodthirsty  in¬ 
tentions  the  sight  is  pretty  and  interesting ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  fire  while  the  animal  is  in  this  position,  as,  e\  en  it  it 


is  mortally  wounded,  it  will  manage  to  creep  or  drop  back  into' 
its  burrow.  "When  the  marmot  is  quite  satisfied  that  everything 
around  is  quiet,  and  has  been  assured  by  his  neighbours  that  no 
danger  threatens  either  above  Or  below,  he  begins  to  take  his 
short  walks  abroad,  which  in  the  daytime  rarely  extend  to  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  and  yet  too-,  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  fatal  ending.  If  the  marksman,  however,  makes: 
any  unwary  movement,  a  sharp  whistle,  very  different  from  the 
first,  will  at  once  clear  the  hillside  of  every  sign  of  life.  Marmots 
may  be  shot  in  this  way  at  all  hours ;  but,  except  for  those  who- 
are  accustomed  to  take  a  sure  aim  by  moonlight,  the  evening  andi 
the  morning  are  considered  the  best  time,  as  the  game  becomes 
bolder  then.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  but  for  the  mountain 
walk  and  scenerv,  marmot-shooting  would  seem  tame  even  if  au 
Englishman  could  overcome  his  pity  for  the  victims  and  an  un¬ 
easy  misgiving  as  to  whether  it  is  legitimate  sport  at  all. 


A  DRAMATIC  RETROSPECT. 
ii. 

IN  1865,  as  we  have  observed,  no  addition  had  been  made  to- 
the  West-End  houses  for  twenty-three  years ;  two  memor¬ 
able  managements  had  recently  ended,  leaving  in  either  case- 
no  adequate  successor;  six  years  had  passed  since  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  had  relinquished  the  management  of  the  Princess’s,  and 
three  since  Sadler’s  Wells  had  sunk  again  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Phelps  to  the  minor  position  from  which  his  energies  had 
raised  it.  Drury  Lane,  to  which  Mr.  Phelps  had  transferred 
his  services,  as  actor  only  and  not  as  manager,  was  under  the- 
direction  of  the  enterprising  showman  (the  name  suits  him  better 
than  any  other)  who  proved  only  too  truly  for  his  OAvn  inte¬ 
rests  how  Shakspeare  could  be  made  to  spell  ruin  and  Byron 
bankruptcy.  Of  the  performances  here  it  may  be  said  that 
though  the  increasing  weight  of  years  and  the  transfer  to  the- 
large  area  of  Drury  Lane  from  the  smaller  dimensions  of  Sadler’s- 
Wells  were  telling  on  Mr.  Phelps’s  powers,  he  still  stood  worthily 
forward  as  the  last  leading  actor  of  that  old  school  which  has 
now  passed  away.  His  engagements  at  Drury  Lane  with  Mr. 
Chatterton— when  he  was  supported  by  many  who  had  served 
under  himself  at  Sadler’s  Wells  or  under  Mr.  Charles  Kean  at 
the  Princess’s — constituted,  as  it  were,  the  last  stand  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  “Legitimate  Drama”;  but  the  public  desired 
a  fresher  treatment  and,  it  may  be  hinted,  more  youthful  per¬ 
formers. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  an  admirable  and  forcible  actor  in 
both  melodrama  and  comedy,  was  manager  of  the  Adelphi, 
then  and  ever  since  the  home  of  English  melodrama.  Ad¬ 
vancing  years  (he  was  then  well  past  sixty)  had  robbed  him  of 
some  of 'his  power,  but  there  were  even  then  many  parts  in 
his  repertoire  which  London  playgoers  may  esteem  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  ever  see  so  well  played  again.  As  a  manager, 
he  had  a  somewhat  reckless  habit  of  entering  into  engagements 
which  left  him  with  more  actors  on  his  hands  than  he  could 
employ  at  one  house,  and  would  under  such  circumstances  multi¬ 
ply  the  cares  of  management  by  taking  other  theatres.  To  this 
widening  of  the  field  of  his  labours,  to  his  age,  and  to  his  nterest 
in  various  speculations  outside  his  theatres,  we  may  attubute- 
that  slovenliness  in  the  mounting  of  his  pieces,  and  especially  in 
the  performance  of  their  minor  characters,  which  has  rendered  tlie- 
term  “  Adelphi  guests  ”  a  byword  not  yet  forgotten. 

At  the  Princess’s,  under  Mr.  George  Vining,  melodrama  was: 
also  cared  for,  but  in  somewhat  rough-and-ready  style,  save  when 
the  special  engagement  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  guaranteed  that 
extra  care  and  attention  to  detail  of  performance  by  which  (for 
example)  Arrah-na- Pogue  was  distinguished  from  The  Streets  of 
London  or  After  Dark. 

M.  Fechter  was  still  manager  of  the  Lyceum  ;  but  the  selfish- 
and  entirely  personal  aims  ot  that  brilliant  but  ill-starred  actor 
were  wrecking  the  fortunes  of  a  venture  which  had  started  only 
two  years  before  with  a  powerful  company,  an  effective  piece, 
and  the  good  wishes  and  cordial  support  of  all  classes  of  play¬ 
goers.  Many  of  the  best  members  of  his  company,  recognizing 
the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  at  his  hands  such  parts  as  they 
were  justly  entitled  to,  transferred  their  services  to  other  theatres. 
The  dramas  he  was  now  producing  aimed  at  nothing  beyond 
scenic  effect  and  the  providing  of  a  showy  part  for  the  manager, 
while  the  public,  quick  to  observe  these  changes  in  his  managerial 
policy,  withdrew  from  him  that  patronage  of  which  they  had 
previously  been  so  lavish,  and  left  the  Lyceum  management  of 
M  Fechter  as  a  solemn  warning  to  actor-managers  tor  all  time 
that  an  important  London  theatre  cannot  be  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  solely  on  the  principle  of  personal  aggrandizement. 

At  the  Olympic  the  void  caused  by  the  loss  of  Robson  (the- 
greatest  natural  genius  the  English  stage  of  the  last  half-century 
can  boast)  had  been  filled  by  the  deservedly  successful  run  of  Mr. 
Tom  Tavlor’s  ingeniously  adapted  translation  of  Le  Retour  de- 
Melun  the  Ticket-of -Leave  Man,  which  remains  the  best  play 
of  its  ’class  that  holds  the  English  stage.  The  same  author,  and 
substantially  the  same  company,  reinforced  by  Miss  Kate  ferry, 
the  best  young  actress  of  her  time  (whom  the  selfish  policy  oi 
M  Fechter  had  driven  from  her  position  as  leading  lady  at  the 
Lyceum),  continued  to  supply  the  programme  here  ;  but  the 
dramas  which  that  prolific  writer  supplied  as  successors  to  the 
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Ticket -oj -Leave  Man  failed  to  obtain  any  similar  bold  on  the 
public  taste,  and  tlie  theatre  not  long  afterwards  passed  from 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  into  those  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster,  and  subsequently  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Liston. 

The  Strand  and  the  Royalty  were  the  homes  of  burlesque,  but 
not  burlesque  as  it  is  now  understood,  in  three  acts,  with  elabo¬ 
rate  musical  arrangements  and  crowds  of  supernumeraries,  and 
involving  heavy  expenses  in  the  departments  of  the  scenic  artist 
and  the  costumier.  The  burlesques  then  in  vogue  were  much 
simpler  affairs,  of  the  type  which  Miss  Wilton  bad  so  materially 
helped  to  popularize  at  the  former  bouse.  The  music  in  these 
pieces  rarely  aspired  higher  than  the  popular  airs  of  the  day  ; 
indeed,  the  singing  capabilities  of  the  performers  were,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  simplest  nature,  and  the  stages  of  both  theatres  were  of  small 
dimensions,  where  elaborate  scenic  effects  were  impossible.  Still, 
the  pieces  and  performers,  though  in  a  marked  degree  inferior  to 
those  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  when  Miss  Wilton  and  her  old 
companions  were  at  the  Strand,  and  still  less  bearing  any  com¬ 
parison  with  the  extravaganzas  of  Mr.  Planclid,  enjoyed  a  not 
altogether  undeserved  popularity,  and  in  particular  enjoyed  the 
unflinching  support  of  the  man  about  town,  the  subaltern,  the  i 
undergraduate,  and  the  medical  student. 

Miss  Herbert,  at  this  time  the  manager  of  the  St.  James’s,  was 
an  excellent  actress  who  never  seemed  to  do  full  justice  to  her 
powers,  or  to  make  the  permanent  mark  to  which  her  talents 
■entitled  her.  Her  career  might  have  proved  more  brilliant 
under  a  manager  more  gifted  with  decision  than  herself ;  for  her 
tastes  seemed  ever  hesitating  between  comedy  and  a  stronger 
form  of  drama,  while  occasionally  she  would  throw  her  energies 
into  the  more  refined  class  of  burlesque.  In  this  vacillation  of 
purpose  we  may  perhaps  find  the  reason  why,  with  all  her  own 
attractions  as  an  actress,  with  a  company  generally  comprising 
many  excellent  performers,  and  with  an  attention  to  detail  and  a 
taste  in  mounting  which  were  at  that  time  only  too  rare  in 
London,  Miss  Herbert  did  not  attain  more  success  during  her 
management  of  the  St.  James’s.  The  theatre  had  certainly  at 
that  time  the  reputation  of  being  an  unlucky  one  ;  its  capacity 
was  so  small  that,  even  with  full  houses,  it  must  have  been 
difficult  (supposing  business  to  be  conducted  with  the  liberality 
necessary  to  give  any  chance  of  success  at  a  theatre  which  must, 
from  its  position,  depend  on  a  fashionable  clientele)  to  obtain 
&  margin  over  expenses  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  reverses 
which  speculators,  and  above  all  theatrical  speculators,  must 
•expect.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  quite  recently,  since  consider¬ 
able  structural  alterations  have  been  made  in  it  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  now  unhappily  defunct,  that  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  has 
■come  to  be  numbered  among  successful  houses. 

In  this  enumeration  we  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the 
Haymarlcet  Theatre,  the  “  historical  home  of  English  Comedy.” 
Mr.  Buckstone,  the  manager,  was  a  comic  actor  of  an  excellence 
which  must  at  all  periods  of  the  English  drama  have  been  rare  ; 
were  he  with  us  nowand  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  we  should 
justly  esteem  him  phenomenal.  As  Mr.  Bancroft  says  of  him  : — 

“  What  enjoyment  his  mere  name  recalls  !  How  one  began  to 
laugh  directly  he  spoke  the  simplest  sentence,  even  before  he 
came  upon  the  scene ;  and  when  he  entered  how  one  roared 
■out  loud — a  tribute  the  whole  audience  paid  him  as  if  it  were 
liis  right !  What  an  eye !  What  a  mouth  !  He  was  the  best 
comedian  in  his  line  I  ever  saw,  and  my  youth  owes  much  of  its 
happiness  to  his  ripe  and  over-brimming  humour.”  But  just  now 
we  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Buckstone  as  manager,  not  as  actor. 
'The  regime  of  Mr.  Buckstone  at  the  Haymarket  was  eminently 
conservative  in  its  principles.  His  company,  which  included 
many  capable  and  some  few  admirable  comedians,  was  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  old  rules  of  the  theatrical  world  by  which 
“  lines  of  business  ”  were  rigidly  defined ;  it  had  its  “  leading 
man,”  its  “  first  and  second  old  men,”  “  juvenile  leading  man," 

“  leading  lady,”  “  first  old  woman,”  and  so  forth.  Nowadays, 
when  plays  run  for  hundreds  of  nights,  there  are  no  such  com¬ 
panies,  engagements  being  usually  made  for  the  run  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece — an  innovation  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Boucicault. 
Mr.  Buckstone  was  the  last  London  manager  (at  any  rate  at  the 
W  est  End)  to  adhere  to  the  more  old-fashioned  organization, 
which,  though  pretty  generally  observed  at  the  time  he  began  his 
career  as  a  manager,  had  gradually  been  discarded  at  the  other 
houses.  His  aversion  to  change  was  also  observable  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  company.  Season  after  season,  in  some  cases  even 
throughout  every  season  of  his  long  management,  the  same 
names  appeared  in  the  Haymarket  bills,  and  the  same  parts  were 
assigned  to  the  same  performer.  In  a  body  of  players  thus  asso¬ 
ciated  for  years  a  similarity  of  style  was  naturally  begotten ;  the 
whole  company  “  played  well  together,”  as  the  phrase  goes ;  hut 
the  lapse  of  years  rendered  certain  performers  strangely  unfitted 
for  the  juvenile  parts  which  they  had  filled,  not  uncreditably,  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  of  which  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  Mr. 
Buckstone’s  head  to  relieve  them. 

The  performances  at  this  theatre  were  occasionally  varied  and 
strengthened  by  the  engagement,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
company,  of  favourite  actors,  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mathews  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan  ;  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 86 1 ,  Mr.  Sothern 
made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Haymarket  Company.  The 
admirable  fooling  of  his  celebrated  Lord  Dundreary,  being  of 
a  style  of  acting  much  less  common  then  than  now,  in  which  the 
extravagances  of  farce  are  combined  with  and  enhanced  bv  the 
more  sober  surroundings  of  comedy,  was,  after  some  slight  hesi¬ 


tation,  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  playgoing  public,  and 
achieved  a  success  at  the  time  without  a  parallel.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  own  reputation,  and  for  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Buckstone,  Mr.  Sothern  was  not  content  to  reign  in  the  realms 
of  farcical  comedy,  and  a’spired  to  become  a  leading  actor  in 
serious  plays,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  little  fitted  to 
shine.  The  whole  tone  of  this  management  may  be  summed  up 
as  old-fashioned,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  present  day,  but  to 
the  times  in  which  it  flourished.  Its  best  strength  was  shown  in 
the  handling  of  the  old  plays,  and  especially  of  the  standard 
comedies,  in  which  the  individual  performances  of  Mr.  Buckstone, 
Mr.  Compton,  and  Mr.  Chippendale  will  not  be  readily  forgotten ; 
but  the  great  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  stage  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  its  conventionalities  which  marked!  all  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Haymarket  company  were  more  detrimental  to 
their  efforts  in  modern  pieces. 


OLD  AMERICAN  CUSTOMS.— A  CORN  PARTY. 

rnilERE  is  something  very  pathetic  in  an  old  letter,  especially 
A  if  the  hand  that  penned  it  has  long  lain  stiff  and  cold,  the 
busy  brain  silent  and  unresponsive.  Such  a  letter  lies  before  us 
now  ;  its  paper,  under  time’s  gentle  touch,  has  faded  and  mellowed 
into  a  soft  creamy  tone,  its  gilt  edges  are  tarnished,  the  little  old- 
fashioned  rose  embossed  in  the  corner  is  scarcely  discernible,  and 
yet  at  the  first  few  words  a  train  of  pleasant  recollection  is  set  in 
motion  ;  of  happy  laughter,  of  joyous  feet  beating  out  the  measure 
to  gay  country-dance  or  grave  “  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ” ;  of  bright 
faces  and  graceful  forms ;  and  in  one  little  moment  all  the  present 
slips  from  us,  and  the  past  usurps  its  place,  and  sets  the  world's 
clock  back  by  close  on  half  a  century. 

The  writing  of  the  letter  is  minute  and  particular,  even  as  the 
author’s  mind  moved  in  a  similar  groove,  and  his  genius,  while  it 
delighted  in  tragic,  heroic,  or  pathetic  incident,  never  despised  the 
smallest  minutiae  or  infinitesimal  detail. 

This  is  how  the  little  note  runs : — 

Hall,  Thursday  morn.  Aug.  24. 

Mv  dear  Stevens, — Parties  (ladies’  is  meant)  like  “  time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man.”  In  despite  of  the  weather  there  will  be  a  fiddle  in  motion 
here,  this  evening,  and  I  trust  you,  too. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F ex  1. more  Cooper. 

Brigadier  Stevens. 

Forty  years  and  more  have  passed  since  this  invitation  issued 
from  the  great  author's  hands,  and  yet  how  closely  we  of  to¬ 
day  seem  linked  with  the  novelist  who  has  been  dead  for  a 
generation  !  Only  a  short  time  ago  his  sister  Charlotte  died  in  the 
fulness  of  years  at  the  old  historic  mansion  that  bears  his  name  in 
New  York  State,  aud  with  her  death  memory  steps  backward  for 
a  brief  moment,  and  conjures  up  the  historical  personages  that 
moulded  in  some  degree  her  destiny.  How  many  of  those  who 
look  upon  her  quiet  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Cooperstown,  with 
its  modest  stone  and  inscription — “  Anne  Charlotte  Fenimore 
Cooper,  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  born  May  14,  1817, 
died  March  22,  1885.  Blessed  be  God” — will  remember  her  as 
the  “  little  Sister  Anne  ”  of  whom  Fenimore  Cooper  speaks  so 
pleasantly,  or  give  one  thought  to  the  hidden  sorrow  of  her  life  ? 
She  died  as  she  had  lived ;  faithful  to  the  one  love  of  her 
girlhood— Talleyrand. 

Fenimore  Cooper  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Albany,  the 
capital  city  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  in  those  days  of  the 
“  old  Code,”  the  Chancellor’s  Court  and  the  Court  for  Cor¬ 
rection  of  Errors  were  held  in  different  cities  according  as  the 
State  Legislature  appointed,  and  the  causes  were  tried  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber  before  the  deputies  to  the  Senate,  who 
listened  with  due  dignity  to  the  rhetoric  aud  forensic  skill  of  the 
ablest  jurists  of  the  day.  The  new  Code  has  done  away  with 
this  custom  ;  the  Chancellor's  Court  has  become  a  tradition  only, 
and  the  Court  of  Errors  is  submerged  into  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Washington  ;  but  in  those  old  days  “  Court  ” 
was  more  often  held  in  Albany  than  any  other  city,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  quaint  old  Dutch  town,  built  on  the  beautiful 
Hudson,  could  boast  a  more  than  ordinary  learned  and  cultivated 
society.  Men  whose  names  have  more  than  a  local  reputation— 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  his  friend  Samuel  Stevens,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Walworth,  the  last  to  hold  that  office — were  often  heard 
within  the  old  capitol's  walls.  Here,  then,  Fenimore  Cooper 
delighted  to  abide  and  to  gather  about  him,  in  true  old-fashioned 
hospitality,  the  young  and  the  merry,  the  aged  and  the  grave, 
until,  like  Cooperstown  Hall,  his  city  home  rang  again  to  the 
echo  of  light  laughter  and  happy  jest.  In  no  city  of  the 
United  States  were  old  customs  and  habits  so  long  retained  or 
so  genuinely  honoured  as  in  Albany.  The  dead  Dutch  ancestors 
who  had  founded  the  pretty  town  all  up  and  down  steep  hills 
- — whose  substantial  mansions  built  of  Flemish  brick  and  tile 
stood  somewhat  back  from  the  pavement,  built  also  of  brick 
laid  in  zigzag  pattern,  were  shaded  by  tall  trees  of  elm  and 
oak,  maple  and  beech,  remnants  of  the  once  virgin  forest  that 
bordered  the  wild  beautiful  river,  where  the  “  red  man  ”  shot  up 
and  down  in  his  light  canoe,  or  crept  from  trail  to  trail  that 
stretched  across  the  forest  and  connected  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake 
Erie — had  also  left  another  legacy  to  their  descendants  ;  indomi¬ 
table  pride  and  indomitable  perseverance,  not  to  say  obstinacy. 
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For  any  one  who  scorned  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pro-  ' 
genitors,  or  drew  back  from  a  rigid  observance  of  all  the  old  Knicker¬ 
bocker  traditions  and  customs,  there  was  but  one  judgment — like 
St.  Paul  they  hesitated  not  in  passing  sentence.  “  Let  him  be 
anathema.”  Thus  year  by  year  passed  on,  and  little  or  no  change 
crept  amongst  the  sober,  dignified,  haughty  members  of  society 
who  formed  the  exclusive  circle  into  which  no  stranger  was  ad¬ 
mitted  unawares. 

Among  all  the  old  customs  none  held  a  higher  place  in  all 
hearts  than  the  annual  Corn  Party  given  by  old  Colonel  Van 
Brocken,  at  his  fine  residence,  standing  a  little  without  the  city’s 
limits,  and  surrounded  by  his  own  grain-fields,  fruit-orchards,  and 
gardens.  The  house  was  built  of  the  inevitable  red  brick,  brought 
from  Holland  in  one  of  the  Colonel's  grandsire's  ships ;  mellow  and 
warm  and  soft  to  the  eye  by  all  the  years  of  sun  that  had  shone  on 
it  and  rain  that  had  fallen  on  it.  Over  the  wide  casements  the 
sweet-briar  climbed,  and  nodded  its  tiny  rose-flower  in  at  the 
open  windows;  a  broad  verandah  stretched  across  the  front  of 
the  house,  made  of  wood  and  most  cunningly  carved  along  the 
bottom  railing  and  at  the  top  of  the  sloping  roof  in  fleurs  de  lys 
and  stiff  open  leaf  patterns.  Here  a  Virginia  creeper  made  a  bower 
of  green  in  summer-time  and  a  wreath  of  flame  in  autumn,  when 
the  first  frost  caught  it  still  green,  and  changed  it,  as  by  magic, 
into  a  garland  of  glowing  reds  and  yellows ;  and  here  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  save  midwinter,  were  to  be  found  the  rock¬ 
ing-chairs  of  many  generations,  from  the  patriarchal  grandfather 
of  “Shaker”  build  to  the  tiny  twisted  willow-work  affair,  too 
small  for  any  one  save  “  baby.”  The  door  stood  open  wide  always, 
and  the  hearty  welcome  thus  assured  on  first  approach  was  amply 
carried  out  by  the  genial  owner.  Below,  some  little  distance, 
lay  the  river,  and  further  yet  the  masts  of  river  sloops  and  luggers, 
with  smaller  craft  of  dingy  and  flat-boat,  shot  up  between  the 
trees  that  bordered  the  steep  hanks. 

These  particular  festivities  crowned  the  successful  harvest  of  the 
Indian  corn,  which  forms  a  large  staple  in  the  farmer’s  cereals. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  the  corn  growing  and  who  have  never 
partaken  of  its  succulent  fruit  when  rightly  cooked  and  served  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  one  or  the  excellence  of  the 
other.  Grown  in  large  ploughed  fields  and  sown  in  the  spring 
the  Indian  corn  by  midsummer  is  at  its  prime.  It  grows  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height,  each  strong  central  stalk  supporting  two  or 
three  “  ears  ”  of  fruit,  that  spring  from  it  at  a  very  slight  angle  ; 
these  are  closely  folded  in  dark  green  sheaths,  that  protect  the 
young  unformed  kernels  from  climatic  changes;  long  narrow 
green  leaves  fall  gracefully  from  the  quivering  pointed  tip,  where 
gather  the  seed-flowers,  to  the  bottom  of  the  parent  stalk.  As 
the  fruit  ripens  the  green  sheaths  open  bit  by  bit,  and  the  “  cob,” 
covered  with  round  pearly-white  grains,  peeps  forth  ;  then  from  the 
top  of  each  sheath  droop  fine  tiny  tendrils,  as  soft  as  silk  and 
variegated  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  blue-purple;  these  ten¬ 
drils  form  a  sort  of  tassel  that  bends  and  bows  and  waves  in  the 
slightest  breeze,  adding  a  charming  changeful  sheen  to  the  dark- 
green  leaves  and  stalk. 

Looking  across  a  cornfield  in  full  perfection,  with  a  summer 
sky  overhead  and  a  south  wind  ruffling  the  silken  tassels  and 
singing  through  the  graceful  leaves,  is  like  a  glimpse  of  a  tropical 
inland  sea  touched  to  life  and  colour  by  the  reflection  of  roseate 
sunset  clouds. 

With  the  end  of  summer  comes  the  harvesting  and  garnering  of 
the  coarser  corn,  which  is  used  for  the  cattle  and  made  into  an 
ordinary  flour  used  bv  the  farmers  in  the  winter ;  the  better  sort, 
or  sweet  corn,  that  which  forms  so  important  an  item  in  a  good 
housewife’s  cuisine,  passes  with  the  summer,  like  other  good  fruits 
of  the  season. 

The  harvesting  or  “  buskin  ”  of  the  corn,  which  occurs  some 
time  in  October,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  festivals  of  the 
year.  The  stalks  are  cut  in  full  fruit  and  stacked  in  the  fields 
to  mature,  after  which  they  are  carried  into  a  large  barn,  where 
all  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  neighbourhood  are  already 
assembled ;  here  they  strip  the  ears  from  the  parent  stem,  and, 
removing  the  outer  sheaths,  cast  the  ear  into  open  bins,  to  be 
further  selected  and  “  shucked  ”  before  it  is  finally  garnered. 
Several  days  are  occupied  in  this  way,  and  many  are  the  jests 
and  merry  the  laughter  that  flies  from  lip  to  lip  or  echoes 
through  the  open  rafters,  while  dexterous  fingers  tear  apart 
the  sheaths  and  bright  eyes  look  expectantly  at  each  concealed 
cob  as  it  comes  to  light;  for  in  every  well-conducted  “  huskiu9  ” 
there  should  be  found  one  red  ear  of  co>'n,  and  he  or  she 
who  i9  the  happy  discoverer  of  this  desired  trophy  is  made 
king  or  queen  of  the  revels  that  follow,  and  for  a  brief  half-hour 
tastes  all  the  sweets  and  none  of  the  bitters  of  sovereignty. 
When  all  the  ears  are  stripped  and  lie  heaped  together  in  open 
bins,  and  the  red  ear  has  been  proclaimed,  a  procession  is  iormed, 
headed  by  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  walk  in  triumph  followed 
by  all  their  hands,  leading  the  victorious  maid  carrying  her  patent 
of  royalty — the  red  ear — in  her  hand,  from  the  “  buskins  ”  barn 
to  another  large  granary  which  has  been  effectively  decorated 
with  green  boughs  and  corn-ears.  At  one  end  stands  the  throne, 
and  the  rough  plank  floor  has  been  plentifully  strewn  with  saw¬ 
dust.  Here  the  ceremony  of  crowning  takes  place,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  enthronement.  The  throne  is  usually  some  treasured  old  chair, 
high-backed  aud  so  tall  in  the  seat  as  to  be  approached  only  by  a 
companion  footstool  or  “  cricket,”  carved  very  resplendently  about 
the  legs.  One  such  “  chair  of  state,”  used  on  like  occasions,  is 
now  in  the  Historical  Society’s  Rooms  of  Connecticut ;  it  has  upon 
its  carved  oak  back  the  arms  of  Fngland,  while  above,  forming  a 


canopy,  is  the  British  crown  elaborately  enwrought.  In  days  of 
colonial  rule  it  was  the  Governor’s  chair,  from  which  he  issued 
edicts  and  passed  judgments  upon  the  dutiful  subjects  of  His 
Majesty’s  colony. 

At  this  ceremony  all  the  household  and  invited  guests  of  the 
mansion  are  present  and  yield  their  congratulations  and  homage  to 
the  queen,  joining  in  the  quadrille  and  country  dance  and  paying 
due  deference  to  the  sovereign  of  the  night ;  a  supper  held  in  the- 
farmer’s  kitchen  concludes  the  festivities  of  a  “  Corn  Huskins.” 

But  the  merriment  and  jollity  of  the  occasion  is  not  confined  to- 
the  farmer's  home,  for  in  the  mansion  gay  revels  hold  equal  sway. 
For  a  week  previous  gilt-edged,  satin-faced  notes  have  been  flying 
about  bidding  the  happy  exclusives  of  Albany  society  to  a  Corn 
Tarty  at  Colonel  Van  Brocken’s,  and  a  very  jolly  company 
assemble  at  the  mansion  on  this  midsummer  evening.  After  all 
the  farm  sports  are  well  established,  the  Colonel  leads  the  way 
hack  to  the  open  house,  where  in  the  great  hall,  opening  at  either 
end  on  to  wide  verandahs,  supper-tables  are  enticingly  laid  out 
with  snowy  damask,  old  china,  and  heavy  plate  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Before  the  Colonel  stands  a  “  guinea  ”  punch-bowl,  and 
at  his  right  baud  a  case  containing  fat  square  bottles,  whose  very 
shapes  tell  of  priceless  liqueurs  and  “smuggled”  spirits;  on  a  tray 
are  lemons,  sugar,  mint  cut  very  fine,  cucumber  sliced  on  ice, 
cloves,  and  a  glass  jug  of  water.  On  each  guest's  plate  lies  a 
small  napkin,  spread  cornerwise,  tiny  cruets  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a  small  plate  holding  a  roll  of  fresh  butter. 

When  the  company  are  seated  and  a  blessing  has  been  asked, 
negro  servants  enter  carrying  long  “  platters  ”  heaped  high  and 
covered  with  napkins ;  these  are  placed  at  regular  distances,  and 
when  uncovered  disclose  ears  of  corn,  white  and  firm  and  smoking 
hot.  Each  guest  takes  an  ear,  which  he  delicately  seasons, 
and,  raising  it  daintily  in  both  hands  folded  in  the  napkin,  pre¬ 
pares  to  indulge  in  as  delicious  a  commodity  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Meantime  the  Colonel  has  brewed  his  punch  and  the 
glasses  are  filled,  Champagne  and  lighter  wines  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  with  the  first  toast  to  the  “  harvest,”  the  Corn  Party  i3 
fairly  started. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  courses ;  but  the  chief  ingredient  of 
each  dish  is  the  same.  Corn-fritters  follow  the  first  entree,  light 
as  a  feather,  delicately  browned,  crisp  and  sweet;  then  comes 
“  succatasb,”  the  true  Indian  dish,  cooked  by  Indian  recipe.  To 
prepare  this  the  corn  has  been  boiled  lightly  and  taken  from  the 
cob,  not  a  kernel  broken  or  injured,  and  placed  in  a  sauce  of  milk 
and  cream,  with  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  to  this  is  added 
an  equal  portion  of  Lima  beans,  a  delicate  bean,  not  known  in 
this  country,  of  rich  aud  succulent  flavour ;  this  dish  is  served 
hot  and  is  considered  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  feast. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  Indian  chief,  who  was  once  entertained 
at  a  banquet,  and  who  sat  through  each  course  with  a  stolid  face 
and  imperturbable  manner,  not  appearing  in  the  least  impressed 
bv  the  varied  and  lavish  display  until  a  dish  of  “  succatasb  ”  was 
passed  ;  he  helped  himself  liberally,  and  when  his  empty  plate  was 
|  about  to  be  removed,  said,  very  quietly,  “  Yes,  change  the  plate 
and  I’ll  take  some  more  succatash,”  which  remark  he  repeated  at 
every  remaining  course,  and  followed  up  by  demolishing  successive 
plates  of  succatash.  Then  follow  roasted  corn,  corn  cooked  in 
cream,  with  corn-bread  and  corn-cakes  a9  lighter  relays. 

Meantime  the  toasts  have  been  given  and  drunk,  the  wine  has 
passed  and  repassed,  and  now,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  large  hall, 
the  musicians  are  already  taking  their  places  and  tuning  their  in¬ 
struments  ;  the  Colonel  leads  out  the  oldest  matron,  the  young 
people  pair  rapidly,  two  long  lines  are  quickly  formed,  and  in 
another  moment,  to  the  tune  of  “  Money-musk,”  Sir  Roger  is  in 
full  swing,  graced  by  “  pigeon-wing  ”  and  “  double  pigeon-wing,” 
“  cut  ”  by  the  elder  gallants  with  surprising  agility,  and  responded 
to  by  marvellous  and  wonderful  pirouettes  and  curtseys  from  the 
ladies.  The  negro  servants  gather  on  the  verandah  and  look  in  at 
door  or  window,  their  black  faces  shining  with  good  humour, 
their  eyes  rolling,  their  teeth  gleaming;  while  now  and  again 
smothered  exclamations  of  “  Hi,  Massa  Col'n’l !  ”  “  Lordy,  my 
Missie,  she  kab  de  fairy  foot  1  ”  accompanied  by  subdued  chuckles 
of  delight,  bespeak  their  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  performance. 

All  too  soon  the  hours  pass  by,  and  the  mellow  harvest  moon 
stands  high  in  the  dark  summer  heavens  ere  the  last  good-bye  has 
been  said,  the  last  trill  of  musical  voices  dies  on  the  ear,  and  the 
last  white  hand  waves  adieu  to  the  brave  Colonel  as  he  stands 
alone  in  the  shadow  of  the  wide  house  door.  In  the  fields  beyond 
the  poor  bare  stalks,  despoiled  of  their  wealth  of  green  leaves  and 
ripe  fruit,  look  melancholy  and  forlorn ;  the  wind  moans  dismally 
through  them,  aud  the  moon  casts  strange  shadows  about  their 
stunted,  denuded  remains  ;  but  in  the  granaries  the  fragrant  corn 
is  safelv  garnered,  waiting  for  the  morrow’s  grinding-stone,  and  in 
!  the  farmhouse  the  queen  of  the  revels  dreams  of  the  evening’s 
conquests,  and  in  the  hall  the  belle  of  the  Corn  Party  shares  a  like 
delusion,  and  rehearses  in  dreamland  her  triumphs  of  the  night. 

It  has  been  said  of  America  that  she  owns  no  traditions  and 
keeps  no  record  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  good  old  days; 
that  her  men  are  absorbed  in  money-getting ;  her  women  either 
immersed  in  frivolous  worldliness,  or  in  lecturing  on  pronounced 
franchise  principles ;  that  her  children  are  only  pigmy  types  of 
their  elders,  with  sharp  tongues  and  bad  manners  ;  and  that 
neither  the  past  nor  the  future  holds  any  place  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  present,  and  the  present  only,  is  the  watchword  of 
their  creed.  And  yet  in  many  an  old  homestead,  in  many  a  farm¬ 
house,  on  many  a  plantation  and  in  many  a  wide  manor,  from 
Maine’s  “  stormy  rock-bound  coast”  to  the  borders  of  the  gentle 
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St.  John’s  river  of  Florida,  many  and  many  an  old  tradition  is 
honoured  and  treasured,  many  a  family  custom  kept  up  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  and  many  a  simple  habit  has  been  so  often 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  that  it  bears  upon  it  somewhat  of 

thToasuchya  generation  of  simple,  dignified,  unostentatious  people 
did  the  Colonel  and  his  Corn  Party  belong;  rich  in  all  of  this 
•world’s  goods,  but  richer  still  in  those  gifts  ol  kindliness,  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  courtesy,  that  mark  the  old-fashioned  gentleman  of  a 
bygone  age. 


THE  HARVEST. 


THE  agricultural  returns  for  1888,  issued  just  a  week  ago, 
show  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  nearly  a  quarter  oi  a 
million  acres  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  This  is  due  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  very  favourable  during 
seed-time,  but  it  is  probable  also  that  farmers  were  encourage 
to  lay  down  more  land  under  wheat  than  they  have  done  lately 
because  the  crop  had  done  so  well  during  the  hot  dry  summers  of 
the  preceding  few  years.  The  increase,  however,  is  calculate^  o 
add  to  the  disappointments  and  losses  of  farmers,  for  we  tear  that 
the  most  optimist  must  now  resign  themselves  to  an  exceedingly 
bad  harvest.  Ever  since  seed-time  the  weather  has  been  most 
unfavourable.  The  spring  and  early  summer  were  dry  and  cold. 
Then  there  followed  two  months  of  cold  and  wet,  and  though  the 
first  half  of  August  was  dry  the  temperature  was  unseasonably 
low,  and  this  week  the  weather  has  once  more  become  unsettled. 
As  the  harvest  is  in  places  very  late,  even  yet  hot  forcing 
weather  might  repair  some  of  the  damage.  At  all  events  the 
cutting  and  harvesting  would  be  carried  through  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  But  if  rain  continues  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
result  will  be  even  more  disastrous  than  is  now  anticipated.  Last 
week  the  Times  and  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  published  estimates 
of  the  wheat  crop,  based  upon  about  400  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  two  estimates  very  closely  agree. 
Boughly  they  are  to  the  effect  that  the  yield  will  be  small  in 
quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  and  that  it  will  be  somewhat  under 
80  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  As  the  yield  last  year  was 
about  7^  per  cent,  above  the  average,  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  present  year,  according  to  these  estimates,  will  he  about 
27 1  per  cent,  worse  than  last  year.  The  T imes  further  estimates 
that  the  quantity  available  for  consumption  will  be  only  about 
5  million  quarters,  and  that  about  20  million  quarters  will  have 
to  be  imported.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
estimate  was  framed  before  the  Agricultural  Returns  were 
issued,  and  that  allowance  consequently  must  be  made  for  the 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  by  which  the  area  under  wheat  has 
increased  this  year.  Still,  if  the  estimates  of  the  Times  and 
Bell’s  Messenger  are  nearly  correct,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  home-grown  crop  of  wheat  will  not  yield  a 
quarter  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1868  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  country 
was  grown  at  home,  and  only  one-third  imported  from  abroad. 
In  the  coming  agricultural  year  it  would  appear  that  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  nation’s  consumption  will  be  yielded  by  our  own 
lands,  and  that  more  than  three-quarters  will  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad.  In  twenty  years,  therefore,  the  position  of 
the  country  as  to  its  bread  supply  has  completely  changed. 
Instead  of  having  to  buy  from  other  countries  one-half  of  the 
quantity  we  grow  at  home,  we  have  now  to  buy  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  our  own  lands  yield  us.  To  the  political  and 
military  problems  involved  in  these  figures  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  refer ;  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand 
their  real  economic  significance.  Clearly  the  home  harvest  cannot 
now  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  it  did  even  twenty 
years  ago,  and  equally  clear  is  it  that  the  home  growers  of  wheat 
have  become,  in  comparison  to  what  they  were  then,  unimportant 
customers  of  the  towns. 

If  the  yield  be  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop,  and  if,  as 
all  the  reports  concur  in  affirming,  the  wheat  harvest  throughout 
Central  and  Western  Europe  is  also  bad,  it  would  seem  natural 
to  expect  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Certainly  there  has 
been  a  considerable  rise  within  the  past  five  weeks.  During  the 
week  ended  July  14th  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  187  towns  of 
England  and  Wales  was  only  31  s.  6d.  per  quarter.  Last  week 
the  average  price  in  the  same  towns  was  35s-  9^-  This  is  a  rise 
of  4s.  3 d.  per  quarter,  or  about  1 33:  per  cent.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  1884  was  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  year,  and  very 
favourable,  therefore,  to  the  wheat  crop.  The  price  in  the  week 
of  that  year  corresponding  to  last  week  was  36s.  4fl-  Although, 
therefore,  the  harvest  throughout  W  estern  and  Central  Europe 
threatens  to  be  exceedingly  bad  both  in  quantity  and  quality  this 
year,  while  in  1 884  it  promised  to  be  exceedingly  good,  yet  the 
price  of  wheat  last  week  was  yd.  per  quarter  lower  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1884.  This  week  the  price  has  advanced, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  looking  at  the 
unfavourable  change  in  the  weather.  Apparently  the  dealers 
believe  that  the  damage  throughout  Europe  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  all  the  quantity  needed  for  consumption  by  the  several 
importing  countries  will  easily  be  supplied.  No  doubt  all  that 
is  required  will  be  obtained ;  but  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if, 
before  the  agricultural  year  comes  to  an  end,  there  is  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  present  prices ;  for  not  only  is  the  harvest  bad 


throughout  Central  and  Western  Europe,  but  the  winter  wheat 
crop  in  America  is  very  short,  while  the  reports  from  Russia  in¬ 
dicate  nothing  more  than  a  full  average  crop.  Still  no  very  great 
rise  will  probably  be  necessary ;  for,  as  the  harvest  this  year  is  a 
month  late,  we  shall  need  in  the  coming  agricultural  year  only 
eleven  months’  supply — that  is,  if  the  harvest  of  1889  is  not  also 
exceptionally  late.  The  Indian  and  Australian  harvests  were 
good  this  year  ;  and,  though  other  countries  individually  send  us 
but  small  quantities,  in  the  aggregate  they  make  a  large  total, 
and  their  exports  will  be  increased  by  a  sensible  advance  in  price. 

It  does  not  appear  likely,  therefore,  that  the  rise  in  price  will  be 
such  as  to  press  heavily  upon  the  working  classes.  Trade  is 
steadily  improving  in  all  directions.  Employment,  therefore,  is 
more  abundant  than  it  was,  and  the  tendency  of  wages  is  decidedly 
upwards.  The  working  classes,  consequently,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  somewhat  more  for  their  bread  than  they  have  had  to  pay 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  at  all  exorbitantly. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  bad  harvest  in  Europe  will  adversely 
affect  the  course  of  trade.  As  we  have  just  been  observing, 
the  improvement  in  trade  steadily  continues.  Even  die 
iron  industry,  as  we  pointed  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  is  now 
reviving,  and  the  prospect  for  the  immediate  future  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  bad  home  harvest 
injuriously  affected  trade,  both  by  raising  the  price  of  bread  and 
by  lessening  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
As  the  figures  cited  by  us  above  show,  the  proportion  of  the 
home  consumption  now  raised  at  home  has  been  rapidly  declining 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  not  now  even  a  quarter  ot 
the  total.  The  falling  off,  then,  in  our  home  crop  would  hardly 
affect  either  the  price  of  wheat  or  the  condition  of  trade  were  it 
not  that  it  is  aggravated  by  a  deficient  crop  all  over  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  The  deficiency  on  the  Continent,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France  and  Germany,  will  force  up  the  price,  rather 
than  the  deficiency  at  home.  W e  shall  find  the  French  and  the 
Germans  competing  against  us  for  wheat  in  all  the  wheat¬ 
exporting  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  competition  between  us 
and  them  will  necessarily  drive  up  the  price.  Only  in  so  far, 
then,  as  the  rise  in  price  may  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
working  classes  will  the  state  of  the  European  harvest  militate 
against  trade ;  and  we  have  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
rise  in  price  will  not  be  such  as  sensibly  to  deteriorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes.  Nor  are  the  losses  of  farmers 
(which  may  be  partly  compensated  by  higher  prices)  likely  to 
injure  general  trade  materially.  The  whole  wheat  area  this  year 
but  slightly  exceeds  2l  millions  of  acres,  and  the  occupiers  and 
tillers  of  these  areas  form  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  total 
customers  of  our  towns.  Besides  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  the  home  farmers  lose  the  foreign  farmers  will  gain.  There 
will  be  an  impetus  given  to  the  trade  of  the  wheat  exporting 
countries  all  over  the  world.  They  will  have  better  means  of 
purchasing  from  us,  and  the  increase  in  foreign  trade  is  thus 
likely  to  compensate  for  any  falling  oil  in  the  home  trade.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  other  crops  besides  wheat  are  bad  this  year. 
So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned— barley,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
and  roots  are  all  about  an  average  crop,  but  the  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  of  barley  and  oats,  leaves  much  to  desire,  while  the 
hay  crop  has  suffered  both  from  the  heavy  rains  of  J une  and 
July,  and  from  the  late  period  to  which  cutting  in  many  cases 
has  had  to  be  postponed.  Lastly,  potatoes,  though  a  large 
crop  in  quantity,  are  reported  to  be  bad  in  quality  and  to 
be  suffering  from  disease.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  year  will 
be  a  bad  one  for  our  farmers.  The  whole  agricultural  com- 
munitv,  therefore,  will  have  less  means  for  purchasing  from 
the  towns  than  they  had  last  year,  but,  as  we  shall  have  to 
import  from  abroad  what  is  not  grown  at  home,  the  foreign 
sellers  will  be  benefited  by  the  losses  of  our  home  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  their  custom  will  probably  make  up  to  the  trading 
community  for  any  loss  in  the  home  trade.  So  far  we  have  not 
referred  to  the  possibility  that  the  increased  quantity  of  wheat 
we  shall  have  to  import  at  higher  prices  than  for  some 
years  past  may  necessitate  a  considerable  export  of  gold,  and  that 
this  export  of  gold  may  disturb  the  money  market,  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  affect  trade.  Unquestionably  the  Bank  of  England  is 
not  in  a  position  to  lose  much  gold,  and  if  a  drain  of  the  metal 
were  to  set  in,  the  money  market  would  be  disturbed ;  but  we 
stated  our  reasons  last  week  for  believing  that  the  demand  for 
gold  will  largely  be  supplied  from  Continental  countries,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  such  disturbance  of  the  money 
market  as  would  check  trade  improvement. 


CHATEAUX  ET  CHATEAUX. 

ANEW  annual  publication,  L’Annuaire  des  Chateaux,  fills  oyer 
800  pages  with  40,000  names  and  addresses  of  chatelains 
and  of  members  of  the  high  society  and  “high-life  de  province.” 
The  publisher,  with  what  Americans  used  to  call  eye  single  to 
business,  has  included  even  “the  proprietors  of  villas.”  Without 
them  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  reach  his  40,000  names ;  for 
if  anything  be  true  about  contemporary  rural  France  it  is  that 
“les  chateaux  s’en  vont,”  and  thus  the  idea  of  this  Annuaire 
would  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  its  projectors  just  a  little  too 
late. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  period  when  the  wine  and  wine- 
brandy  industries  had  reached  their  topmost  height,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  the  building  of  real  and  so-called  chateaux  by  the  larger 
vineyard  proprietors  went  on  at  a  prodigious  rate;  but  that  has 
long  been  arrested,  and  the  fortunes  no  longer  go  in  stone  and 
mortar,  but  back  into  the  ground  to  combat  the  vine-plagues  of 
all  sorts — phylloxera,  oidium,  mildew,  and  black-rot.  Great  vine 
properties  have  changed  hands,  and  new  men  and  even  Com¬ 
panies  have  taken  the  place  of  many  an  ancient  local  family. 
The  comparative  ruin  of  numerous  rural  districts  is  completed  or 
completing,  and  the  revolution  that  is  thus  gradually  but  surely 
going  forward  has  been  described  by  an  eminent  Frenchman  as 
being,  in  its  way,  as  profound  as  the  French  Revolution  itself.  Of 
course  rich,  green-fielded,  orcharded  Normandy,  for  example,  and 
the  other  cider  and  grazing  districts,  are  exempt ;  or  rather  the 
general  loss  is  their  gain,  for  a  considerable  and  increasing  quantity  of 
cider  is  now  consumed  by  the  poorer  families  in  the  ci-devant  wine- 
districts.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that — owing  too,  of  course,  to  the 
Republican  laws  of  land  succession — the  ancient  chateaux  and  their 
holders  are  ever  tending  downwards.  Each  generation  makes  them 
poorer,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  cheap  advertisements 
in  the  agricultural  papers  to  see  how  many  people  of  title  there 
are  all  over  France  who  try  to  turn  an  honest  sou  by  selling 
fowl,  pigeons,  pheasants  and  dogs,  against  the  dealers  and  each 
other.  All  of  these  agricultural,  farming,  sporting,  poultry,  and 
forestry  journals,  too,  are  not  alone  useless,  but  beneath  notice  ; 
and  most  of  them  are  mere  catchpennies,  which  reprint  utterly 
unpractical  and  ancient  rubbish,  whether  about  breeding,  la  chasse, 
or  what  not,  on  the  chance  of  drawing  advertisements,  and  per¬ 
haps  pushing,  under  the  rose,  some  swindling  financial  agency  or 
other  into  the  confidence  of  country  bumpkins.  The  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  are  the  periodical  Bulletins  of  the  great 
Societies,  such  as  those  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Agriculteurs — 
which  is  the  reactionary  one — and,  of  course,  the  Acclimatation. 
Their  publications  are  aimful  and  serious,  and  any  one  who  wants 
to  understand  rural  France,  and  know  what  it  is  about,  had  better 
join,  say  the  Agriculteurs,  attend  their  yearly  congresses,  which 
last  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  also,  locally,  those  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  syndicates,  and  read  their  publications.  He  then  will 
afterwards  learn  “  from  the  papers,”  without  any  surprise,  those 
serious  and  apparently  sudden  upward  jumps  of  the  import  duties 
on  cattle,  meat,  and  breadstufts,  which  are  but  perfunctorily 
debated  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  for  the  Reaetionnaires,  the 
struggling  noble  and  gentle  owners  of  chateaux,  are  in-  full  force 
solely  in  their  vast  national  agricultural  unions.  There  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind  may  attain  to  certainty  about  the  subjects  they 
discuss,  and  may  see  liow  their  highly  respectable  poverty — 
relative  as  yet,  but  still  poverty — has  driven  them  to  be  excited 
Protectionists  to  a  man. 

Before  giving  a  few  contemporary  brief  sketches  of  old  chateaux 
in  a  ruined  wine-district,  let  us  go  back  for  one  instance  to  show 
how  the  1789  Revolution  has  worked,  during  the  time  that  has 
since  run,  upon  some  of  these  old  chateaux.  Here  is  what  a  man 
filling  the  position  of  a  well-educated  yeoman-farmer  stated 
recently  in  a  paper  on  Cropping  at  an  Agricultural  Congress : — - 

The  farm  of  Galande,  which  I  work,  is  situated  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Brie,  which  was  formerly,  and  still  remains,  essentially  agricultural 
[and  consequently  does  not  suffer  from  the  vine  disasters],  ft  was  handed 
over  to  me  in  1875  by  my  father,  who  had  held  it  since  1869,  the  date  of  | 
my  grandfather’s  death.  My  grandfather  was  born  in  1789,  and  his 
mother  was  bom  on  Galande  farm  in  1771.  Her  father,  again — my  great- 
great-grandfather — had  come  into  possession  in  1763  by  marrying  Marie- 
Louise  Garnot,  whose  father,  Nicolas  Garnot,  is  named  as  farmer  of  Galande 
in  a  parish  record  of  1724.  The  family  of  Garnot  is  believed  to  have 
entered  upon  these  lands  in  1690. 

So  far  as  we  can  go  back,  all  these  cultivators  were  tenants  on  lease  at  a 
fixed  rent  in  money,  besides  certain  services,  consisting  of  cheese,  fowl, 
corn,  and  carting.  They  occupy  an  ancient  gentilhommibre  [manor- 
house],  surrounded  by  a  moat,  in  which  the  [landjlord  (seigneur)  has  not 
dwelt  for  along  period,  his  residence  being  at  Voisenon,  close  to  Melun. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  fief  was  held  by  the 
family  De  Fusee  de  Voisenon,  which  then  owned  numerous  farms  in  Brie. 
Confiscated  as  the  property  of  e'migres,  and  sold  during  the  Kevolution,  it 
was  finally  acquired  in  1814  by  M.  Rebut,  whose  descendant  still  owns  it. 

Here  we  have  the  farmers  subsisting  while  the  owner  of  the 
chateau  was  made  short  work  of ;  and  a  new  man  coming  in,  who 
still  holds  on  in  this  well-known  cheese  country  near  Brie-Comte- 
Robert. 

Let  us  now  take  an  authentic  chfiteau,  qui  s'en  va  before  our 
eyes  ;  the  names  shall  be  changed,  and  nothing  else.  The  whole 
country-side,  which  still  numbers  many  Huguenots,  relates  legends 
about  the  journey  of  Catherine  de’  Medicis  to  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Grice  to  meet  Henri  of  Navarre  in  December  1586,  in  the  hope 
of  detaching  him  from  the  Protestant  League.  The  fine  deco¬ 
rative  paintings,  in  the  classical  and  mythological  style  of  that 
time,  are  still  to  be  admired  on  the  walls  and  ceilings — the 
chateau  having  been  built  about  1 540  by  a  Poussard,  who  was 
a  distinguished  courtier  and  a  zealous  Calvinist.  The  building  is 
low,  solid,  rambling,  and  commodious,  with  superb  terraces  over 
the  neighbouring  river,  which  turn  a  sudden  slope  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  grand  and  unique  avenue  of  secular  maples,  which 
have  never  heard  the  axe,  leads  up  to  the  house ;  and  an  immense 
and  very  remarkable  complicated  quincunx,  or  rather  great  star, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  maze,  and  must  be  three  centuries  old,  is  a 
rare  adornment  of  the  vast  old-fashioned  pleasure-grounds.  The 
broad  and  lofty  box  hedges  which  form  this  star  have  always  been 
straightly  shorn  year  by  year,  and  are  now  some  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  while  the  great  boles  of  the  endless  box-trees  which  are 


hidden  in  their  gloomy  shades  might  bring  water  to  the  mouth  of 
many  an  amateur  turner.  They  may  be  some  day  for  sale,  too  ; 
for,  since  his  vineyards  have  all  died  off,  the  General,  Senator,  and 
Marquis  who  owns  the  place  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  it  up. 
The  paintings,  repaired  in  one  or  two  rooms  for  show,  are  peeling 
oft1  the  walls  elsewhere,  and  the  house  generally  is  going  to  rack, 
for  want  of  money  to  amend  it ;  while  the  Marquis  sells  land  and 
cuts  down  timber  to  maintain  an  appearance.  The  place  is 
doomed,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  so. 

Not  far  away  one  comes  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  oratory  and 
burial-crypt  of  a  branch  of  the  Rochefoucaulds. .  Every  stone  of 
the  oratory  has  gone  for  building,  and  the  double,  vaulted,  crypt 
has  been  turned  into  a  stable  and  cowhouse,  where  mules  eat  out 
of  the  numerous  stone  coffins  which  still  remain — but  coverless — 
as  they  were  originally  laid. 

A  few  miles  off  is  to  be  seen  another  fine  old  chateau  of  pleasing 
design.  Oblong  approaching  to  square  in  form,  its  four  angular 
turrets  stand  out  en  pan  coupe ,  as  it  is  called,  and  are  surmounted 
by  extinguisher  roofs.  The  proportions  are  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  eye,  and  the  windows  of  the  upper  story,  squarer  than  the 
rest,  are  rounded  off  at  their  corners.  All  this  produces  an  effect 
of  lightness  which  quite  cheats  the  mind  out  of  all  belief  in  the 
great  massiveness  of  the  whole  construction,  which  stands  in  a  rich 
and  level  mead  not  far  from  an  admirable  bridge  of  considerable 
length,  spanning  a  clear  and  noble  stream,  and  abutting  upon  a 
fine  old  wood  which  descends  to  the  water’s  edge.  But  the 
Chateau  de  Parthenet  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  old  possessors 
and  became  the  property  of  a  merchant,  now  lately  deceased,  who 
got  off  to  England  to  escape  service  during  the  war  of  1 870.  His 
widow  and  her  man  of  business  are  now  deforming  the  symmetry 
of  the  building  by  the  addition  of  preposterous  protuberances — a 
term  once  libellously  applied  by  a  classicist  to  a  flying  buttress. 

If  one  starts  oft1  from  Parthenet  towards  the  North,  he  comes, 
at  a  distance  of  some  six  miles  or  so,  upon  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Gallo-Roman  camp,  of  which  the  ramparts  and  the  four  gateways 
are  still  in  perfect  preservation.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  lawns, 
great  hedges,  and  timbered  alleys,  and  the  ramparts  are  planted 
with  the  tall  straight  poplars  so  inevitable  in  a  French  land- 
,  scape.  The  preservation  of  the  camp  defences  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  their  materials  are  not  good  for  top¬ 
dressing,  and  they  have  always  been  part  of  the  lands  and 
dwelling  of  the  owner.  The  owner  is  a  keen  man  of  business, 
who  has  acquired  or  developed  all  the  ruses  and  the  facial 
expression  of  the  superior  peasant;  as  his  piercing,  small,  sus¬ 
pecting  eyes  and  his  concentrated  gestures  betray ;  like  the 
dyer’s  hand,  he  is  condemned  to  what  he  works  in.  Qui  terre  a, 
guerre  a,  says  the  proverb ;  and  if  the  old  families  are  to  hold 
their  lands,  they  must  do  so  by  holding  their  own  with  the  farmers 
and  peasants  around  them.  Here  may  be  still  seen  rooms  hung 
with  grand  old  Aubusson  tapestries ;  and  the  two  streams  which 
flow  through  the  demesne  unite  to  form  deep  fish-ponds  and  a 
humming  waterfall  before  the  courtyard,  which  has  now,  under 
pressure  of  practical  necessities,  assumed  more  of  the  appearance  of 
a  farmyard.  But  the  chatelain  is  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  the  province,  and  in  the  fine  weather  welcomes  its 
members  to  long  tables  well  spread  under  the  greenwood  trees  of 
his  camp.  The  curds  for  miles  round,  some  of  them  men  of  mark, 
are  in  great  force  there  too,  and  so  is  the  leading  notary  of  the 
nearest  town,  whose  yearly  deed-boxes  begin  in  1734,  and  who 
combines  with  the  patience  of  the  insect  much  of  the  “  unctuous 
amenity  ” — to  use  Balzac’s  phrase — of  the  cures  with  whom  he 
mixes  so  much,  and  like  whom  he  receives  so  many  strange 
confidences. 

The  mention  of  Balzac  recalls  Les  Pagsans,  in  which,  some  forty 
years  ago,  he  gave  so  wonderful  a  description  of  the  vanishing 
of  a  chateau  ;  and  that  in  Burgundy',  and  when  the  vines  were 
all  as  sound  as  a  roach.  The  picture  is  a  little  highly  coloured 
perhaps  by  his  Legitimist  tendencies,  and  too  vividly  dramatic  for 
the  prosaic  truth  here  told,  but  a  marvellous  picture  all  the  same. 
His  description  of  Les  Aigues,  “  that  unique  development  of  the 
varying  elegance  of  four  centuries,”  which  he  puts  into  a  lazy 
letter  of  Emile  Blondet’s,  is  a  study  in  landscape ;  and  one  of  his 
profound  remarks,  which  comes  in  with  singular  appositeness  just 
here,  is  that, 

owing  to  the  repeated  subdivision  of  fortunes,  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
aristocracy  must  inevitably  suffer  modification.  If  there  are  not  actually 
in  France  [in  1845]  twenty  fortunes  managed  by'  intendants  [agents], 
there  will  not  fifty  years  hence  be  a  hundred  large  properties  witli  even  a 
steward  ( [regisseur ).  lively  rich  landed  proprietor  will  have  to  look  per¬ 
sonally  after  his  own  interests. 

And  it  may  now  bo  added  that  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  look 
personally  after  their  own  interests  will  be  replaced  by  men  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  in  commerce  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  political  corruption  which  has  long  been  gnawing  into  the 
vitals  of  France,  and  defrauding  her  of  her  revenue.  A  literary 
and  Republican  priest  wrote  some  years  ago  of  the  district  which 
more  immediately  occupies  us  here  : — “  The  gentlefolks  of  our  day 
can  never  retain  their  lauds,  because  of  tho  constantly  increasing 
cost  of  labour  and  the  practical  sagacity  and  constant  superintend¬ 
ence  which  the  management  of  a  large  property  demands.  And 
thus  we  see  them  vanishing,  even  to  their  last  vestiges ;  no  longer 
by  violent  means,  as  in  1793,  but  by  the  ordinary  and  noiseless 
action  of  economical  forces.” 

Balzac,  in  Les  Pagsans,  mentioned  a  witty  old  lady  of  the 
olden  time  who,  being  asked  why  she  then — 1845,  or  thereabouts — 
always  spent  the  summer  in  Paris,  said  (<  I  have  given  up  visiting 
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at  chateaux  since  they  turned  them  into  farms.”  There  is  no  need 
to  follow  Balzac  into  his  diatribes  against  the  levellin<r  begun  in 
1789,  and  again  taken  up  in  1830,01’  to  reproduce  his  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  petty  cultivation  which  is  in  many  places  fast  re¬ 
placing  the  old-fashioned  landscape,  and  turning  the  country  here 
and  there  into  the  semblance  of  a  tailor’s  card  of  patterns,  while  it 
brings  a  fine  crop  of  boundary  disputes  to  the  notaries.  Without 
dwelling  upon  this  extreme  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  majority  of  large  landed  properties  have  been  converted 
into  a  much  greater  number  of  moderate  properties,  and  that  the 
holders  and  workers  of  these  have  acquired  a  footing  and  have 
lately  developed  organizations  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
expected  from  the  French — at  all  events  from  the  rural  French, 
the  gentilshommes  campagnards — organizations  which,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  so  fast  as  treaty  and  other  opportunities  arise,  will 
provide  France  with  a  barrier  of  protectionist  duties  which,  once 
established,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  destroy.  An  influential 
lecturer  the  other  day  drew  storms  of  applause  from  this  select 
rural  public  when  he  stated  at  a  Congress  that  the  first  downward 
step  which  modern  France  took  towards  its  ruin  was  the  Anglo- 
French  Commercial  Treaty  of  i860. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE  CLIVE.* 


IN  adding  to  a  rapidly  augmenting  series  of  Lives  of  the 
Players  a  biography  of  Kitty  Clive  the  publisher  has  taken  a 
step  in  advance.  Instead  of  reprinting  in  an  emasculated  form 
the  more  or  less  scurrilous  “  memoirs  ”  of  the  last  or  the  present 
century,  or  dignifying  with  the  name  of  “  biography  ”  a  Grub 
Street  compilation  from  Genest  and  other  known  chroniclers,  he 
has  placed  the  Life  of  Kitty  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
a  gentleman  of  known  scholarship  and  talent.  The  result  is  a 
work  which  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  and  is 
in  all  senses  a  covetable  possession.  One  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  is  all  for  which  we  call.  When  Mr. 
Reader,  whose  name,  accepted  in  a  technical  sense,  is  surely  a 
misnomer,  will  see  that  the  sheets  of  his  books  are  duly  read  and 
corrected,  we  shall  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  novelty.  The 
limits  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  student  are,  however, 
reached  when  the  eccentric  sister  of  Theophilus  Cibber  appears  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  instead  of  Mrs.  Charke  ;  when  we  hear  that  Macklin 
was  “  more  or  less  lied  [«'c]  with  the  manager,”  are  troubled  with 
affidavits,  and  find  Congreve’s  delightful  creation,  Miss  Prue, 
in  Love  for  Love,  appear  as  Miss  Price  in  Love  and  Love.  The 
list  of  similar  errors  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 
In  the  relief,  however,  of  finding  scholarship  substituted  for 
ignorance,  we  are  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with  press  errors, 
and  even  to  condone,  difficult  as  is  such  an  effort,  the  absence  of 
an  index. 


Very  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  records  of  Genest  is  Mr. 
Fitzgerald.  He  is,  indeed,  able  to  correct  that  almost  impeccable 
authority.  Possessing  a  quantity  of  play-bills,  to  some  of  which 
Genest  cannot  have  had  access,  he  succeeds  in  anticipating  by 
almost  three  months  the  first  performance  of  Mrs.  Clive  recorded 
in  connexion  with  a  date.  That  the  Page  in  Mithridates,  King 
of  Pontus,  was  the  first  part  assigned  the  young  debutante  is 
known,  though  the  date  of  her  appearance  in  it  has  not  been 
discovered.  Genest’s  first  date  is  2  January,  1729,  when  Mrs. 
Clive,  then  Miss  llaftor,  played  Dorinda,  a  second  daughter  to 
Prospero,  in  The  Tempest ;  or,  the  Enchanted  Island,  a  perverse 
adaptation,  by  Dryden  and  D  Avenant,  of  Sliakspeare’s  comedv. 
On  the  1 2th  October,  1828,  however,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  shows, 
Miss  Ptaftor  played  Bianca  in  Othello,  to  the  Othello  of  Elrington, 
the  Iago  of  Cibber,  and  the  Desdemona  of  Mrs.  Thurmond  ;  and 
on  the  22nd  of  the  following  November  she  appeared  as  Minerva 
in  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  with  the  ltape  of  Columbine ;  or,  the 
Flying  Lovers,  a  species  of  divertissement  consisting  principally 
of  dancing  and  pantomime.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  thus  contributed 
to  the  history  of  his  heroine  some  facts  hitherto  unrecorded. 

Of  Clive  herself  it  was  time  that  some  authoritative  Life  should 
be  supplied.  In  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  actresses  surrounding 
Garrick  she  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
vixenish  ways,  dulces  Amaryllidis  ircc,  she  lives  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation  with  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Woffington.  The  friend  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  her  steady  benefactor  and  delighted 
in  her  conversation,  the  “  Tivy  ”  of  Garrick,  who  regarded  her 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  dread  and  affection,  she  stands  out  au 
assertive,  a  recognizable,  and  an  important,  if  scarcely  in  the  full 
sense  a  lovable,  individuality.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  her  countryman 
and  her  biographer,  is  naturally  her  champion.  Through  her 
endless  wrangling  with  her  associates  and  her  managers  he  backs 
up  the  gracious  virago ;  and  it  is  late  in  his  volume  that  the  con¬ 
fession  is  wrung  from  him,  “  Unluckily,  with  advancing  years, 
the  temper  of  our  actress  seemed  to  grow  soured,  and  her  sense  of 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  more  keen.  She  seemed  to  look  out 
for  opportunities  of  quarrel,  and  made  herself  as  troublesome  as 
she  could.  To  those  who  have  come  less  immediately  under  the 
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spell  of  the  siren  and  who  have  been  at  less  pains  to  find 
excuses  for  her  conduct,  Kitty  Clive  seems  more  than  “  a  bit  of 
a  Tartar.  ”  Delightful  no  doubt  she  was,  but  she  was  also  re¬ 
doubtable^  as  those  found  to  their  cost  who,  like  Mrs.  Cibber  and 
Mrs.  Woffington,  stood  in  her  way  or  contested  her  supremacy. 
Her  mettle  was  not  shown  at  the  expense  of  her  own  sex  alone. 
Garrick  sank  into  his  shoes  when  she  got  into  one  of  her 
“  tantrums.”  Shuter  had  to  go  before  a  magistrate  to  purge  him¬ 
self  on  oath  of  the  atrocities  with  which  she  charged  him,  and 
"Woodward,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  appears  to  have  been 
driven  into  treating  her  upon  the  stage  with  something  not  far 
short  of  brutality.  A  comic  revenge  was  taken  upon  her  by 
Shuter,  who,  in  answer  to  her  provocations,  made  public  a  letter 
of  complaint  she  had  written  him,  with  all  its  eccentricities  of 
orthography — spelling  was  never  a  strong  point  with  Kitty’.  Her 
quarrel  with  Garrick  during  his  long  relation  to  her  as  manager 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  somewhat  chivalrously  likens  to  “  the  pleasant 
animosities  of  Benedick  and  Beatrix.” 

In  spite  of  her  temper,  perhaps  in  part  on  account  of  it,  Kitty 
was  an  exquisite  actress  and  in  the  main  a  good  woman.  She  had 
no  idea  of  the  limits  of  her  powers,  and  essayed  characters  for  which 
she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  single  qualification. 
Fielding,  who  was  her  warm  admirer,  or  the  author  of  “  An 

Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  T . C . ,  Comedian,” 

generally  ascribed  to  him,  wished  she  would  “  never  attempt 
serious  parts  in  comedy,”  and  especially  that  she  would  “  resign 
■  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,”  in  which  she  was,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  very  unequal  to  herself.”  The  most  singular  instance 
she  afforded  of  injudicious  self-appraisement  and  misdirected 
ingenuity  was  in  taking  the  rule  of  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  giving  a  thoroughly  comic  aspect  to  the  trial  scene, 
in  which  she  is  reported  to  have  mimicked  the  style  of  some 
well-known  counsel.  She  is  even  said  once  to  have  attempted 
Shylock.  It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  these  ill-judged  efforts 
to  the  higher  aspects  of  Clive’s  genius.  As  a  iow  comedian 
she  can  have  had  few  equals  upon  the  stage.  Nell,  in  Coffey’s 
farce,  The  Devil  to  Pay  ;  or,  the  ives  Metamorphosed,  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  dozen  parts  which  owed  their  success  entirely  to 
the  comic  gifts  of  Kitty.  Goldsmith  declared  that  she  had  more 
true  humour  than  any  actress  he  had  seen  upon  the  English  or 
any  other  stage.  The  author  of  The  Dramatic  Censor,  whose 
praise  is  the  more  trustworthy  as  it  is  grudgingly  bestowed,  says, 
“  Mrs.  Clive,  peculiarly  happy’  in  low  humour,  with  a  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  face  and  person,  was  always  the  joy  of  her  audience 
when  she  kept  clear  of  anything  serious  and  genteel.”  Perhaps 
the  best  testimony  of  all  is  that  borne  her  by  Tate  Wilkinson, 
who  was  an  incomparable  judge,  “  Mrs.  Clive  was  a  mixture  of 
combustibles ;  she  was  passionate,  cross,  vulgar,  yet  sensible ;  a 
very  generous  woman,  and  as  a  comic  actress  of  genuine  worth — 
indeed,  indeed,  indeed,  she  was  a  diamond  of  the  first  water!” 
This  repetition  by  Tate  of  the  “  indeed  ”  conveys  an  impression  of 
very  serious  admiration  penetrating  through  the  consternation 
with  which  lie,  in  common  with  most  who  came  in  contact  with 
her,  was  occasionally  impressed. 

Much  charm  of  maimer  must,  indeed,  have  asserted  itself 
through  her  aggressive  and  combative  disposition.  Johnson’s 
opinion  of  her,  that  “  she  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always  un¬ 
derstands  what  you  say,”  is  duly  recorded  by  Boswell.  Through 
their  continual  quarrels  Garrick  maintained  a  good  opinion  of  her. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  in  his  correspondence  his  change  of  front  as 
he  attempts  to  expostulate  with  the  imperious  dame  or  to  cajole 
her.  A  charming  letter  written  to  him  27  November,  1768,  he  has 
endorsed,  “  A  love-letter — the  first  I  ever  had  from  that  truly 
great  comedian,  Mrs.  Clive.”  Her  entire  correspondence  with  him 
is  refreshing.  Once,  after  her  retirement,  she  promises  him,  “  If 
I  should  live  to  be  thawed  I  will  come  to  town  on  purpose  to  kiss 

you.”  Scarcely  less  pleasant  are  her  letters  to  Miss  Pope _ her 

“  dear  Popy,”  as  she  calls  her.  Walpole’s  friendship  to  Mrs. 
Clive  is  creditable  and  honouring  to  both.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cynic  derived  much  pleasure  from  her  fearless  and  outspoken 
observations.  The  house  at  Twickenham  which  he  placed  at  her 
service,  and  in  which  she  lived  with  her  brother,  “  Jemmy  ” 
Ptaftor,  was  prettily  called  Clives-den.  It  has  long  been  an 
object  of  interest.  Mrs.  Clive  was  held  out  by  Walpole  as  an 
attraction  when  ladies  of  title  were  asked  to  visit  him.  Kitty 
Clive  was,  however,  pleased  to  select  carefully  her  acquaintance. 
When  asked  why  she  declined  to  visit  some  high-born  folk  of 
somewhat  dubious  reputation,  she  answered,  “  Because  I  choose 
my  company  as  I  do  my  fruit,  therefore  I  am  not  for  damaged 
quality.”  On  the  whole,  Kitty  merits  the  reputation  which 
clings  to  her  name. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  accepted  the  account  of  his  heroine  which 
was  promulgated  during  her  lifetime  by  Chetwood  and  other 
associates.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  he  could  have  done. 
According  to  this  her  father,  a  lawyer  in  Kilkenny,  lost  his 
property  in  consequence  of  fighting  for  James  II.  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  Similar  statements  with  regard  to  the  fathers  of 
successful  actresses  are  not  uncommon.  Against  this  account 
which  has  won  acceptance  and  is  possible,  may  be  put  the  fact 
that  Kitty’s  education  had  been  neglected,  and"  that  her  spelling 
was  bad  even  for  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  An  account  is 
given  by  Lee  Lewes  how  Beard  and  Dunstall  from  the  windows 
ot  the  Beet-Steak  Club  heard  Kitty  singing  as  she  was  washing 
some  steps  opposite.  Struck  with  the  natural  grace  and 
simplicity  of  her  singing,  they  found  out  the  vocalist  and  secured 
her  entry  upon  the  stage.  Whatever  the  method  of  her  intro- 
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duction  upon  the  boards,  Kitty  at  least  vindicated  her  position 
thereon.  Her  fame  has  lasted  bright  and  clear  to  modern  times, 
and  will  be  the  brighter  and  clearer  now  that  she  has  found 
a  pleasant  and  competent  biographer. 


NOVELS.* 


ANYTHING  by  the  author  of  Colonel  Enderby  s  Wife  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  And  that 
mysterious  body  will  not  find  their  attention  thrown  away  it  they 
give  it  to  the  perusal  of  A  Counsel  of  Perfection.  But  they  must 
not  expect  cheerfulness.  If  they  do  they  will  be  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed.  Lucas  Malet  generally  writes  in  a  minor  key,  and  s  le 
has  seldom  written  anything  gloomier  in  tone  than  A  Counsel  of 
Perfection.  To  begin  with,  the  story  is  thoroughly  depressing. 

A  lady  not  very  young,  but  exceedingly  virtuous  and  learned,  meets 
a  man  who  is  as  old  as  she  is,  has  no  virtue  and  little  learning, 
and  is  only  redeemed  from  being  a  conceited  self-seeker  by  good¬ 
breeding  and  a  sense  of  humour.  With  him,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  except  that  he  flirts  with  her,  she  tails  in  love.  He  does 
not  reciprocate  her  feeling,  and  it  is  mainly  on  the  question 
whether  he  ought  to  propose  to  marry  her  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  interest  of  the  story  turns.  How  he  cranes  at 
the  leap  at  first,  how  he  is  afterwards  induced  to  alter  his  conduct 
by  an  appeal  to  that  mysterious  code  of  honour  which  is  said  to 
stand  to  some  people  in  the  place  of  principle,  and  liow  she 
refuses  him  on  the  ground  that  she  cannot  leave  a.  disgustingly 
selfish  old  father— all  this  can  be  known  by  reading  the  work 
before  us,  and  in  no  other  satisfactory  way.  \\e  will  say 
nothing  further  of  the  story,  save  that  in  our  judgment  the 
hero  ought  never  to  have  proposed  to  the  heroine,  and  the 
heroine  certainly  ought  not  to  have  refused  lnm  without  better 
reasons  than  those  which  actually  induced  her  to  do  so.  yV  e 
strongly  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  run  the  risk  ot  spoiling 
two  lives  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  the  selfishness  of  an  old 
man,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  your  father.  However,  it  is  ol 
no  use  to  argue  such  a  theory  with  Lucas  Malet.  fehe  is  one 
of  those  people,  if  we  may  judge  her  by  her  writings,  who  have 
an  instinctive  horror  of  enjoyment — an  instinct  that  comes  out 
very  clearly  in  the  present  book.  Even  in  its  lighter  passages, 
we  are  never  allowed  to  laugh  with,  but  always  at,  some  one,  and 
our  laughter  is  always  spiced  with  contempt.  None  oi  her  cha¬ 
racters  are  ever  allowed  to  take  the  most  innocent  pleasure 
without  a  suggestion,  and  sometimes  more,  that  the  pleasure  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  We  venture  to  submit  humbly,  but  with 
some  confidence,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  harmless  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  that,  brilliant  as  are  in  other  ways  the  writings  ot 
our  author,  they  would  be  more  artistic  because  truer,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  attractive,  if  she  would  allow  us  to  look  upon  the 
world  from  a  rather  less  cheerless  point  of  view. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that  we  turned 
from  A  Counsel  of  Perfection  to  In  Herself  Complete :  a  Lore 
Storu.  Not  that  the  title  gave  us  any  hope  that  we  should  fand  in 
Mr.  Robertson’s  work  a  sounder  view  of  human  life,  but  because 
we  were  convinced  that,  whatever  view  he  took,  it  would  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  opinion  of  any  reasonable  man, 
and  we  may  say  at  once  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  novel 
in  question  we  did  not  find  a  single  line  to  throw  doubt  on 
our  judgment.  We  have  little  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
even  a  moderately  accurate  account  of  the  story  of  In  Herself 
Complete,  though  we  read  the  book  with  some  care.^  As  near  y 
as  we  could  understand  it,  it  was  as  follows :— Sir  Leon  de  Maur 
was  a  wild  and  wicked  young  man,  and  lie  married  a  wile 
wrho  is  thus  described  by  our  author.  She  was  a  country 
girl,  raised  to  a  goddess  by  her  poetical,  romantic  boy-liusband, 
who  watched  the  bright,  unsophisticated  girl  move  about  the 
dusty  old  house  of  his  father’s  with  rapturous  delight.  the 
marriage  did  not  succeed.  “  He  wrote  sonnets  to  her,  sweet  an 
fantastic  in  their  figurative  expressions  .  .  .  and  ere  six  months 
had  passed  he  had  tired  of  his  idol.  ‘  She  understands  nothing, 
he  said  sometimes  in  despair.”  We  are  not  surprised.  W  e  con¬ 
fess  we  understand  very  little  of  Sir  Leon  s  proceedings.  10 

the  goddess  was  to  whom  Lady  de  Maur  was  raised,  why  she  v  as 
so  raised,  and  how  it  was  done  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  tha 
we  are  unable  to  solve  in  the  first  line  of  what  we  have  qtio  e  . 
However,  all  this  is  preliminary.  Lady  de  Maur  died,  lea\  ing  a 
child  one  year  old,  called  Freda,  who  is  the  heroine.  She  was  a 
precocious  infant.  Before  her  mother’s  death  she  was  able  to 
walk  and  talk  with  ease,  and  was  even  capable  of  admiring 
scenery  (p.  30).  At  five  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  certain 
Gerald,  who  was  seven  and  a  half.  At  sixteen  she  was  engaged  to 
him ;  and  at  seventeen  she  had  thrown  him  over,  and  was  engage 
to  a  rich  young  man  called  Maurice  Martley.  It  is  worth  w  lnle, 
perhaps,  to  quote  a  description  of  her  appearance  at  tins 
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time.  “She  might  have  been  seventeen,  but  looked  younger. 

She  had  great  grey  eyes ;  curled  generous  lips,  quite  red ; 
cream  complexion,  with  a  slight  flush ;  and  soft  light  brown 
hair,  drawn  loosely  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Our 
author  does  not  tell  us  how  her  lips  were  curled,  but  we 

should  think  the  process  must  have  been  painful  and  probably 

accounts  for  their  being  “  quite  red.”  A  “  cream  complexion 
must  have  been  inconvenient,  but  let  that  pass.  We  return 
to  the  story.  Her  family  disapproved  of  the  match  on  the 
ground  that  her  mother’s  marriage  was  similar  and  came  to 

grief.  However  slie  was  obstinate,  and  all  would  have  been 

well  but  for  Maurice  having  to  go  away  on  account  of  his 
father’s  death.  This  seems  to  have  upset  the  poor  young  mans 
mind.  At  least  that  appears  to  be  the  only  explanation  of 
what  otherwise  was  a  very  stupid  practical  joke.  He  had  to  go 
away  early  in  the  morning.  As  he  was  going  to  the  door  he 
passed  Freda’s  room  where  she  was  asleep.  Being  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  personage,  he  went  in  and  kissed  her,  came  out  and 
shut  the  door.  “  In  doing  so  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
cold  key,  which  he  turned  suddenly  in  the  lock,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  threw  it  out  of  a  window  opposite.”  Now  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  Maurice  was  off  his  head  when  lie  did 
this.  The  action  was  absolutely  without  motive,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation  with  which  it  was  done,  the  hour  in  the  morning 
(before  five),  Maurice’s  ordinary  character  (that  of  a  prig)— -all 
combine  to  make  it  improbable  that  it  was  a  practical  joke. 
However,  Freda  clearly  was  of  a  different  opinion.  She  had  to 
get  out  of  window,  and,  though  she  appeared  to  take  it  calm  y 
at  the  moment,  she  was  doubtless  much  annoyed.  And  it 
was  this  annoyance  much  more  than  the  tiresome  platitudes 
of  her  relatives  that  induced  her  to  jilt  Maurice  as  she  did  with 
the  utmost  brutality  a  little  later.  We  have  laboured  to  clear 
up  this  passage  because,  without  some  such  explanation  ol  r  reda  s 
conduct!  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book  becomes  sense¬ 
less.  Why  she  threw  Maurice  over,  why  she  therefore  died,  and 
why  Maurice,  who  pretended  to  be  deeply  in  love,  did  nothing 
worse  than  go  off  and  enjoy  himself  at  Florence,  is  all  simple 
enough  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  mad  and  she  had  an  ungcnern- 
able  temper,  but  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  We 
admit  that  it  is  some  objection  to  this  theory  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Robertson. 

Chichester  Anderson  occupied  the  somewhat  remarkable  posi¬ 
tion  of  Attorney-General  and  member  of  the  Cabinet,  lor 
worldly  reasons  he  married  a  lady  called  sometimes  Lady 
Gertrude,  and  sometimes  Lady  de  Vigne.  They  had  one  son ; 
but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  was  as  proud  as 
her  husband,  which  was  saying  a  great  deal,  and  111  a  moment  ot 
irritation  she  ran  away  with  a  doctor  called  Edmund  Langton. 
Whereupon  Anderson  divorced  his  wife,  turned  Ins  son  out  ot 
doors,  and  caused  Langton  to  fall  over  a  cliff,  which  showed 
determination.  The  Attorney-General  had  before  this  become 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  therefore  a  venal  metro¬ 
politan  magistrate  declined  to  allow  any  inquiry  into  Langton  s 
death.  (There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  coroner  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.)  However,  Anderson  was  not  suffered  to  go  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  we  were  able  to  take  some  interest  in  our  authors 
account  of  a  burglary,  murder,  trial,  and  sudden  death ;  the  latter 
being  the  result  to  Anderson  of  condemning  his  son  to  death  tor 
the  murder  of  a  policeman.  At  least,  so  Mr.  Stanhope  says  ;  ve 
believe  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  Chief  Justices  professional 
horror  and  remorse  at  having  tried  a  man  for  a  crime  committed 
while  breaking  into  his— the  judge’s— house.  Our  readers  will 
perceive  that  A  Martyr  to  Pride  is  a  fine  old-crusted  melo¬ 
drama.  The  story  has  some  merits,  especially  in  its  impossible 
closing  scene  or  scenes,  but  there  is  no  pretence  at  character¬ 
drawing,  and  the  style  is  bad.  It  is  bad  because  Mr.  Stanhope 
chooses  to  make  use  of  strange  words— such  as  wanhope, 

“  malefic,”  “foredeem,”  “  well-mettled,”  “  exampling  ;  it  is  bad 
because  there  are  many  faults  of  grammar  (for  instance,  at 
pp.  21,  212,  and  277)  ,  and,  above  all,  it  is  bad  because  it  is  in¬ 
tolerably  inflated. 

As  different  as  may  be  from  A  Martyr  to  Pride  is  Mr.  Black  s 
book— one  of  which  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is,  as  far  as  such  a 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  human  things,  perfectly  harmless.  We 
cannot  add  that  we  found  the  Adventures  of  a  House-Boat  specially 
exciting  But  they  were  even  further  from  being  disagreeable  or 
irritating.  In  fact,  their  soothing  power  was  almost  excessive, 
particularly  when  Mr.  Black  is  moved  to  give  us  his  views  on 
Jacobitism  and  other  historical  and  social  topics.  For  the  rest 
the  characters  are  fairly  drawn,  and  the  story  is  as  slight  as  that 
of  a  modem  American  novel.  It  may  be  told  in  two  sentences. 
A  married  couple,  a  young  lady,  and  two  bachelors  were  towe 
about  England  in  a  house-boat.  The  married  man  and  one 
of  the  bachelors  flirted  with  the  young  lady,  and  the  other 
bachelor — a  dauntless  Highlander— married  her.  That  is  all; 
and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  pleasantly  told,  with  a  plentiful  seasoning 
of  descriptions  of  scenery,  moral  reflections,  and  the  social  and 
historical  discussions  above  alluded  to.  A  wholesome,  fragrant 
book,  and  absolutely  innocuous. 
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DIARY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  ROKEBY,  AND  CIIETIIAM 
SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS.* 

MR.  JUSTICE  ROKEBY  is  known  to  readers  of  the  Surtees 
Society  publications  by  Canon  Raine’s  Memoir  of  him,  and 
by  his  letters  and  “religious  journal”  therein  comprised.  Born 
in  1631  or  1632,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq.,  of 
Burnby,  Yorkshire,  he  entered  Gray’s  Inn  in  1650 — Canon  Raine 
says  in  1652  or  1653,  but  the  editor  of  the  Diary  before  us  has 
ascertained  the  exact  date  by  the  entry  in  the  Book  of  Admissions 
of  Gray’s  Inn.  Being  a  Puritan  both  by  training  and  by  choice, 
he  became,  after  his  call  to  the  Bar,  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  North  of  England,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
helped  on  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
When  that  Prince  became  King,  Rokeby  was  raised  to  the 
Bench — an  appointment  which  was  fully  justified  by  his  legal 
experience  and  reputation,  without  regard  to  political  services, 
but  which,  as  he  was  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Whig,  he  probably 
would  not  have  obtained  under  the  preceding  regime.  He  died 
in  1699,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rokeby  chapel  in  Sandal  Church, 
where  his  honours  and  his  virtues  are  commemorated  in  a  long 
and  laudatory  Latin  epitaph.  The  laudation  was  better  deserved 
than  are  monumental  laudations  in  general ;  for  Rokeby  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Puritanism  at  its  best ;  both  professionally  and 
privately  he  was  a  man  of  high  and  blameless  character,  deeply 
religious,  and  so  charitable  that  he  gave  away  a  tenth,  and  at  last 
an  eighth,  of  his  income.  From  the  6th  of  May,  1688,  till  three 
months  before  his  death  he  kept  a  journal,  mainly,  though  not 
wholly,  of  a  religious  nature,  which  Wilberforce  at  one  time  had 
thoughts  of  publishing — an  intention  which  has  since  been  carried 
out  by  the  Surtees  Society.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
same  time  he  also  kept  a  purely  legal  diary.  It  is  this  which 
has  now  been  privately  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  and  with  a  short  preface  by  Mr.  William  Boyd. 

If  we  skip  nine  pages  of  bare  names  of  cases  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  with  notes  of  the  accompanying  fees,  the  Diary  begins 
with  the  Midland  Circuit  of  the  summer  of  1689,  which  Rokeby 
was  to  have  gone,  but  “  was  Stayed  in  Towne  to  attend  ye  Par- 
liam*.”  He  noted,  however,  the  dates  and  places  of  the  Assizes, 
and  apparently  had  to  pay  his  share  of  the  travelling  expenses : — 

The  Judges  hired  a  Coach  betwixt  them,  y*  costs  of  wch  &  housekeeping, 
for  mv  share  thereof  above  all  profits,  wcl>  came  in  throughout  ye  circuit 
was  about  17  li. 

On  his  next  circuit,  which  he  only  went  in  part,  there  was  a 
little  unpleasantness  about  the  expenses : — 

I  went  onely  to  Reading  &  Oxford,  &  then  ye  King’s  pleasure  was 
signifyed  to  me  to  returne  to  London,  &  Just:  Eyre  went  ye  rest  of  y« 
circuit  alone,  we  had  hired  a  Coach  betwixt  us,  but  Just:  Eyre  refusing  to 
take  it  along  wth  him,  I  came  home  in  it,  &  after  ye  circuit  was  over,  vc 
accts  were  stated,  and  Just.  Eyre  demanded  that  I  should  pay  halfe  of  y® 
charges  of  his  own  Saddle  horse,  &  of  his  clerk  of  ye  chamber,  &  of  his 
grooms  &  Sumpter,  I  thought  it  was  not  reasonable,  but  upon  his  pposal,  I 
referred  it  to  Just:  Powell  and  Just:  Ventris  who  Judged  it  ag*  me:  &  I 
was  out  of  purse  this  circuit :  19  li:  and  above. 

After  this,  Rokeby  seems  generally  to  have  taken  a  coach  and  four 
to  himself — once  or  twice,  on  account  of  heavy  snow  and  bad 
roads,  a  coach  and  six — with  an  extra  horse  to  carry  a  “  port- 
mantle.” 

Much  of  the  Diary  could  only  be  appreciated  by  a  lawyer  ;  but 
there  are  some  entries  of  more  general  interest.  Such  are  the 
question,  at  Wells,  of  the  validity  of  a  Quaker  marriage,  which 
Rokeby  was  “  clear  of  opinion  ”  was  good  ;  or,  at  Salisbury, 

The  cause  of  ye  Orange  Merch'3  ag*  ye  Cornish  Wreckers  for  God’s  goods 
soe  (wickedly)  called,  high  dams  880  li. 

or  “  att  ye  Nisi  Prius,”  a  question  whether  one  of  five  parties  to  a 
deed  is  bound  by  it  after  a  mouse  has  eaten  off  two  of  the  seals. 
At  Hertford,  in  169),  our  Judge  fines  Mr.  Benjamin  Cranmer  for 
drinking  the  late  King  James’s  health  and  denying  King  William 
to  be  lawful  heir  of  the  Crown.  Then  at  Shrewsbury  in  1692  a 
deprived  parson  was  “  tryed  for  praying  in  His  own  house  for  ye 
restoration  of  y®  late  K  Jas.”  He  got  oil'  on  this  charge,  but 
refusing  the  oaths,  “I  fined  him  20s.  for  that.”  Rokeby,  although 
(according  to  his  epitaph)  “  in  utraque  curia  sequabiliter  adeo  et 
incorrupte  se  gessit  ut  tarn  regi  quam  populo  fuerit  in  deliciis,” 
reveals  in  his  Diary  his  Whig  and  Dissenting  leanings.  There 
are  many  entries  showing  how  he  noted  the  politics  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  At  Exeter  in  1697  the  Mayor 
was  “A  tory  creature  of  S.  E.  S.,”  of  which  abbreviation  no 
explanation  is  offered.  The  Sheriff  of  Devonshire  (Jasper  Ratcliffe, 

*  The  Diary  of  Mr.  Justice  Rohehy.  Printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.  Privately  printed. 
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Works  written  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  Worthington,  Master  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  8fc.  §-c. 
Compiled  by  Richard  Copley  Christie,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Man¬ 
chester,  President  of  the  Chetham  Society.  Printed  for  the  Chetham 
Society.  1888. 

lb.  Yol.  XIV.  The  Couchcr  Book  of  F  'urness  Abbey.  Printed  from 
the  Original  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  London.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “The  Cleveland  Glossary,”  “The  History  of 
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lb.  Vol.  XV.  The  History  of  the  Church  and  Manor  of  Wigan,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster.  By  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  George  T.  O. 
Bridgeman,  Rector  of  Wigan,  Honorary  Canon  of  Liverpool,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Princes  of  South 
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Esq.)  is  described  first  as  a  “  Tory-Williamite,”  then  as  “  a  Rich 
scraping  mercli*  inclined  to  Torism.  Bant  y®  Gaol*  ill  man. 
Wm.  Hulls,  underslieriff,  a  fair  man,”  where  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  epithets  denote  their  well  or  ill  affection  to  Government. 
Assize  sermons  seem,  as  later  on  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
to  have  been  frequent  outlets  for  Tory  feeling.  At  Dorchester 
in  169!  Mr.  Justice  Rokeby  was,  not  unreasonably,  aggrieved  by 
the  preacher,  Mr.  Place,  reflecting  “  upon  ye  indulgence  by  Act 
of  Pari :  to  Protestant  dissenters,”  and  saying  “  ye  wisdom  of  ye 
nation  had  givn  every  man  liberty  to  spit  in  yc  face  of  y®  Church,” 
and  more  of  the  same  kind : — 

1  tooke  notice  of  y®  offensiveness  of  this  passage,  both  to  ye  Grand  Jury 
in  my  charge  &  in  my  discourse  w*b  yc  Sheriff',  who  afterwards  told  me  he 
was  much  troubled  about  it. 

When  the  Judge  went  on  to  Cornwall,  again  he  found  a 
preacher  who  “  reflected  upon  the  indulgence  ”  and  upon 
occasional  conformity.  “I  heard  v*  y®  Grand  Jury  desired  him 
to  print  his  sermon” — which  shows  what  were  their  sympathies. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1694,  Rokeby  was  told  at  Taunton  that 
some  Dissenters  there  “were  much  troubled  ”  by  some  remarks 
of  his  upon  their  own  or  their  co-religionists’  want  of  charity 
in  sueing  “  a  poor  Townsma,  ruined  in  Mounmouth’s  insurrec,” 
“  upon  y®  Stat.  Ph :  &  M :  for  selling  Wares  in  a  market.”  [See 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  7.]  : — 

I  express'1  my  dislike  of  y®  psecutinn,  &  they  told  me  it  was  done  by 
some  great  traders  who  were  dissenters,  &  I  said  y«  psecution  was  worse 
in  them,  than  in  other  men,  bee.  they  had  been  sufferers  undr  ye  severe 
psecution  of  rigorous  penall  laws. 

There  are  some  entries  relative  to  the  preparations  in  1696  for 
trying  Sir  John  Fenwick,  the  Jacobite  conspirator.  Rokeby  had 
made  his  preparations  for  starting  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  when 
he  received  a  message  from  the  Lords  Justices  to  stay  in  town 
for  the  trial.  A  few  days  later  he  learned  that  the  trial  was 
put  off,  “  and  y*  I  might  goe  into  yc  circuit  when  I  pleased.’” 
As  all  readers  of  Macaulay  know,  Fenwick’s  friends  in  the  end, 
by  getting  one  of  the  two  witnesses  against  him  out  of  the  way, 
saved  him  from  the  ordinary  course  of  law  only  to  fall  by  the 
more  terrible  engine  of  an  Act  of  Attainder.  Nothing,  however, 
of  this  appears  in  Rokeby’s  Diary,  which  ends  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1697,  with  a  notice  of  Colson’s  recent  benefaction  to 
Bristol. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Chetham  Society  before  us  comprise 
the  Bibliography  of  the  works  written  and  edited  by  Dr.  John 
Worthington,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  whose  Diary 
and  Correspondence  have  already  been  published  for  the  Society  ; 
the  third  part  of  the  “  Coucher  Book”  of  Furness  Abbey,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  History  of  the  Church  and  Manor  of  Wigan. 
The  Bibliography  contains  an  interesting  account  of  John  Smith, 
Dean  of  Queens’  College,  one  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  author  of  the  Select  Discourses  which 
after  his  death  were  given  to  the  world  by  Worthington.  Two 
hitherto  unpublished  notes  of  Coleridge  upon  the  Select  Discourses 
are  here  printed.  Mr.  Chancellor  Christie’s  treatment  of  his 
subject  altogether  appears  to  be  most  thorough,  and  is  much  fuller 
of  information  than  is  usual  in  bibliographies. 

The  Coucher  Book  of  Furness  Abbey,  the  cost  of  transcribing, 
editing,  and  printing  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  “  the 
most  important  monument  of  mediaeval  Lancashire  ”  which  it  has 
yet  issued,  the  documents  contained  in  it  being  of  value  to 
students,  though  for  the  most  part  not,  as  the  editor  owns, 
of  general  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  are  the  letters 
of  King  Henry  (possibly  Henry  II.)  granting  licence  of  non¬ 
residence,  as  to  their  possessions  in  Ireland,  to  the  Convent,  and 
the  power  of  collecting  and  transferring  to  England  the  revenues 
thence  accruing.  If  this  grant  is  really  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  we  see  how  soon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  at  the  hands 
of  England  began.  But  they  were  not  peculiar  to  that  dis¬ 
tressful  country.  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  suffered  in 
similar  ways  for  the  benefit  of  Italian  ecclesiastics.  A  later 
Furness  document,  granting  a  renewed  licence  of  absenteeism,  is 
attributable  to  King  Henry  IV.,  by  its  use  of  the  title  of  Bex 
Francicc,  which  could  have  been  borne  by  no  earlier  Henry.  To 
most  readers  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume  will  lie  in  the 
“  Introductory  Chapter,”  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
which  contains  a  valuable  discourse  upon  ancient  iron-working 
as  carried  on  by  the  Canons  of  Gisburne  and  the  monks  of 
Rievaulx  and  Furness.  It  also  gives  information  about  the 
Furness  salt-works,  and  a  careful  account  of  what  is  known  of 
the  Abbots  of  Furness. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Bridgeman,  Rector  of  Wigan,  appro¬ 
priately  writes  the  history  of  his  church.  In  former  days  the 
position  of  the  parsons  of  Wigan  was  one  of  peculiar  power  and 
dignity 

The  History  of  the  Church  and  Manor  of  Wigan  possesses  an  interest 
of  its  own,  not  only  from  the  close  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  but 
also  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  which 
a  secular  priest  held,  in  right  of  his  church,  such  plenary  powers  as  were 
conferred  upon  John  de  Winwick  and  his  successors  by  King  Edward  III. 
There  were  others  who  became  lords  of  the  manor  as  parsons  of  their 
churches,  as  for  instance  the  rectors  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Winwick. 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  beside  the  rectors  of  Wigan,  who  enjoyed  a 
view  of  frankpledge,  acquittance  for  themselves  and  their  tenants"  from 
attendance  at  the  Sheriff's’  tourns,  cognizance  of  all  picas  as  well  concern¬ 
ing  lands,  tenements,  and  rents  as  concerning  transgressions,  covenants, 
and  complaints,  together  with  issues,  forfeitures,  amercements,  fines,  and 
redemptions  in  cases  of  this  sort  arising  within  their  town,  manor,  or  lord- 
ship,  and  also  pleas  of  assizes,  concerning  tenants  within  their  manor,  who 
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ehould  happen  to  be  arraigned  before  the  King’s  justices  appointed  to  bold 
assizes  within  the  county,  so  that  the  said  justices,  when  called  upon  by 
the  parson  or  his  bailiff,  should  give  them  up  to  him  to  be  tried  in  his  own 
court.  The  parsons,  moreover,  were  empowered  to  inquire  into  all  felonies 
perpetrated  within  their  town  or  liberty,  and  to  keep  the  felons  in  their 
own  prison  until  the  next  gaol  delivery.  These,  with  other  privileges, 
were  conferred  upon  the  parsons  of  Wigan  for  ever  by  a  charter  of 
Edward  III.,  and  were  exercised  by  them  for  a  long  time. 

Of  these  early  parsons  the  most  conspicuous  were  John  de 
Maunsell,  who  is  considered  as  being  the  first  to  hold  the  then 
newly-created  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who  in 
ether  ways  was  a  personage  of  considerable  importance  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. ;  John  de  Win  wick,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to 
Edward  III. ;  and  Thomas  Linacre,  the  well-known  scholar  of  Tudor 
days.  Maunsell  and  Linacre  were  evidently  both  non-residents ; 
and,  as  Canon  Bridgemati  observes,  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church  of  Wigan  “  were  probably  better  cared  for  by  rectors  of 
less  celebrity.”  It  was,  however,  through  Maunsell  that  the  town 
acquired  its  first  charter  of  freedom,  of  which  John  de  Winwick 
afterwards  obtained  a  confirmation  and  extension.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  of  interest  in  the  account  both  of  the  distinguished  and 
the  obscure  “parson-lords  ”  of  Wigan,  and  the  hook  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  local,  and  to  some  extent  to  general,  history. 
The  part  before  us  goes  down  to  the  time  of  the  rector  Gerard 
Massie,  who  died  in  i6J-{j,  when  just  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chester.  Pearson  (“  On  the  Creed  ”)  was  a  later  Hector  of 
Wigan  and  Bishop  of  Chester ;  but  he  does  not  come  into  the 
present  volume. 


NOVELS* 

A  MAID  of  all  work  in  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house,  who 
“  moves  with  an  easy  unconscious  grace,”  whose  face  is 
u  beautiful  so  far  as  form  and  colour  are  concerned,”  and  whose 
eyes  are  “  large,  dark,  and  almond-shaped,”  is,  even  though  her 
face  be  expressionless  and  her  eyes  “  soulless,”  so  strange  a  pheno¬ 
menon  that  no  one  who  meets  with  her  in  the  opening  pages  of  a 
novel  will  be  surprised  at  any  fate  that  may  befall  her.  Such 
was  Janet  Brown,  the  heroine  of  Lady  Dufius  Hardy’s  Dangerous 
Experiment,  who,  when  she  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  is 
about  to  be  tried  on  a  false  charge  of  murdering  her  mistress’s 
mother.  She  is  acquitted ;  and,  when  on  the  point  of  drown¬ 
ing  herself,  is  rescued  by  Giles  Morgan,  an  artist,  who  takes 
Per  to  his  lodgings,  and  commits  her  to  the  care  of  his  land¬ 
lady.  He  makes  her  his  mistress,  and,  while  living  under 
liis  protection,  the  “ old  statuesque,  but  dull  and  stolid,  Janet” 
becomes  a  new  creature,  and  the  “  awakening  soul  begins  to 
ehine.”  Finally,  Morgan  tries  the  dangerous  experiment  of  marry¬ 
ing  her.  He  takes  her  to  Rome,  and  “in  that  classic  city, 
where  beauty  was  a  common  thing,  her  beauty  stood  pre¬ 
eminent.”  Morgan  inherits  a  large  fortune  and  a  baronetcy, 
and  brings  his  wife  back  to  England,  where  she  is  presented 
at  Court,  and  is  “  voted  the  beauty  of  the  day.”  How  far 
ber  marriage  brought  happiness  to  her  and  to  her  husband 
is  the  author’s  secret.  The  book  is  not  pleasant  or  wholesome, 
and  is  full  of  absurdities.  It  is,  for  example,  simply  ridiculous 
to  represent  a  girl  of  Janet’s  age  and  class  as  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  is  called  here  “  conventional  morality  ”  as  to  have  been 
one  of  the  “  most  innocent  of  all  innocent  sinners,”  and  to  have 
gradually  learnt  that  she  had  “  fallen  at  some  time  from  an  in¬ 
visible  height.”  The  seduction  of  a  maid-servant  is  an  unsavoury 
subject,  and  the  long  account  that  is  given  of  Janet  Brown’s 
attempts  to  conquer  her  passion,  while  an  inmate  of  a  Con¬ 
valescent  Home,  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  means  by  which 
the  plot  is  worked  out  are  forced  and  unnatural.  Ko  woman  in  the 
social  position  of  Miss  Jessie  Dacres,  and  with  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  would  have  privately  married  alow-bred  adventurer,  who 
bad  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  as  the  keeper  of  a  lodging-house ; 
nor  would  any  lady,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  other 
uests,  have  accused  her  hostess  of  dyeing  her  hair  in  order  to 
isguise  herself.  Sir  Giles  Morgan  might  naturally  have  been 
angry  and  astonished  at  finding  his  wife,  who  had  refused  to  go 
to  a  concert  on  the  plea  of  a  neuralgic  headache,  talking  to  her 
guest’s  lover  on  her  doorstep  at  ten  o’clock  at  night ;  but  we  do 
not  see  that  she  had  done  anything  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that 
she  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  with  a  man  whom  she  always  pro¬ 
fessed  to  loathe,  and  his  outburst  of  jealous  wrath  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  There  is  nothing  in  Lady  Dufius  Hardy’s 
•treatment  of  her  story  to  compensate  the  reader  for  its  disagree¬ 
ableness  ;  it  is  badly  put  together ;  her  characters  do  not  seem 
real  to  us,  and  we  take  no  interest  in  their  fortunes. 

Judges  might  reasonably  refuse  a  “long  day”  if  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death  took  to  recording  their  reminiscences  in 
three-volume  novels  as  bulky  as  Robbery  under  Arms,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a  certain  Richard  Marston,  of  New 


*  A  Dangerous  Experiment.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Dufius  Hardy. 
3  vols.  London  :  White  &  Co.  1888. 

Robbery  under  Arms:  a  Story  of  Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Rush  and  in 
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South  Wales,  while  awaiting  execution.  This  Richard  Marston 
was  bred  up  by  his  father  as  a  cattle-stealer,  and  he  and  bis 
brother  Jim  were  when  mere  lads  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the 
entrance  to  a  “big,  natural  park,  closed  round  on  every  side 
with  sandstone  rockwalls,  as  upright  as  if  they  were  built.” 
In  this  hiding-place,  which  was  called  “  Terrible  Hollow,”  they 
and  their  comrades  kept  the  cattle  and  horses  which  they  stole 
from  the  squatters.  They  carried  on  their  robberies  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  on  one  occasion  drove  off  a  thousand  head  of  cattle 
from  a  single  station,  and  sold  them  by  public  auction  at 
Adelaide.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  this  job,  Richard 
Marston  became  a  bushranger,  and  robbed  banks  and  private 
houses,  and  had  many  desperate  encounters  with  the  police.  He 
was  by  no  means  such  a  magnificent  person  as  his  friend  and 
chief,  Starlight,  who,  we  are  told,  bore  a  famous  and  honoured 
name,  not  disclosed,  and  had  in  brighter  days  shot  pigeons  at 
Ilurlingham.  Starlight  appears  to  have  been  an  escaped  con¬ 
vict,  and  as  he  says,  in  a  mysterious  and  dramatic  sentence, 
“  An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws  almost  from  the  days  of  my 
boyhood,  I  shall  be  so  to  the  day  of  my  death,”  we  imagine 
that  this  aristocratic  sportsman  had  been  a  notorious  poacher. 
He  was  given  to  mourning  over  his  evil  life,  and  in  1850 
regretted,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  had  not  enlisted  in 
Ilodson’s  Horse.  Under  various  assumed  names,  such  as  Frank 
Haughton,  he  used  to  associate  on  friendly  terms  with  “  Honour- 
ables,”  who  came  to  the  gold-diggings  for  amusement ;  would 
“  rig  himself  out  as  a  regular  swell,  with  an  eye-glass  in  his 
eye,”  call  for  Moselle  at  the  “  Prospectors’  Arms,”  and  re¬ 
mark,  “  The  last  time  I  drank  wine  as  good  as  this  was  at 
the  Caffy  Troy  something  or  other,  in  Paris.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
being  there  again,  with  the  Variety  Opera  to  follow.  Would  you, 
Clifford  ?  ”  He  had  a  wonderful  horse,  and  was  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duval.  The  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  stirring  incidents,  which  will  probably  please 
boys  ;  but  the  adventures  of  “  Marston’s  gang  ”  are  given  at  too 
great  length,  and  are  too  much  like  one  another.  Besides,  the 
story  is  one  of  mere  vulgar  ruffianism ;  and  the  plan  on  which  it 
is  written,  the  whole  being  told  in  the  slang  and  rough  language 
of  an  Australian  bushranger,  makes  it  exceedingly  tedious  to 
read. 

Mr.  Robson  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  written  Till 
Death  us  Sever  with  a  “  motive.”  What  it  is  that  he  intends  to 
teach  we  have  not  discovered,  and  we  do  not  care  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  it ;  for,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  has  led  him  to 
write  a  story  that  is  as  revolting  as  it  is  silly.  lie  says  that,  “  as 
the  title  sufficiently  indicates,  it  was  not  composed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  maidens.”  His  title,  which  is  surely 
harmless  enough,  indicates  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if  it  did 
there  would  still  be  no  reason  why  those  who  are  not  young 
maidens  should  be  invited  to  wade  through  such  an  offensive 
book.  In  his  first  chapter,  headed  “Damon  and  Phinthias,” 
appear  two  young  men,  Arthur  Lorraine  and  Harry  Clinton, 
“  whose  souls  are  knit  together  even  as  the  souls  of  David  and 
Jonathan.”  Clinton,  the  villain  of  the  story,  announces  that  it  is 
only  his  “  way  to  flirt  a  bit,  you  see,”  to  which  Lorraine,  “  reti¬ 
cent  and  contemplative,”  a  “gentle  enthusiast  in  music  and 
poetry,”  in  whom  there  “lingered  the  protecting  care  he  had 
once  shown  to  his  bright  Harry,”  answers,  “  It  is  not  a  nice 
way.”  He  never  flirted  ;  and,  when  he  met  a  lovely  young  lady 
at  the  York  station  who  had  lost  her  purse  and  her  railway  ticket, 
took  a  third-class  ticket  for  her,  put  her  into  the  ladies’  carriage, 
and  went  first-class  himself.  He  married  this  young  lady,  and 
did  not  kiss  her  until  they  were  in  the  train  after  the  wedding, 
when  he  “  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  took  the  kiss  he  had  longed 
for,”  and  then  went  back  to  his  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
carriage,  feeling  “  somehow  ashamed.”  When  they  were  settled 
in  their  home  he  took  to  improving  his  wife’s  mind,  until  she 
came  to  the  just  conclusion  that  he  was  “  quite  too  insufferably 
conceited,”  while  the  elder  Mrs.  Lorraine,  a  worthy  mother  of 
such  a  son,  lectured  her  on  the  duty  of  making  friends  of  her 
servant-maids,  and  “  planning  little  pleasures  for  them.”  After 
the  birth  of  her  first  child  the  “bright  Harry”  came  to  stay  with 
his  friend,  and  at  once  began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  with  a  vulgar  freedom  that,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  fashionable  among  linen- 
drapers’  young  men.  On  the  second  day  of  his  visit  he  made  a 
further  advance  : — 

“Do  give  up  calling  me  Mr.  Clinton,”  implored  Harry. 

Marjorie  looked  at  her  husband. 

“  Do  as  you  like.”  said  he. 

“  If  J  call  him  Harry,  he  will  certainly  wish  to  call  me  Marjorie  next,” 
objected  Marjorie,  with  woman’s  unerring  instinct  of  the  nature  of  the 
man. 

“  1  only  wish  I  might,”  said  the  young  man  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

“  No,  no;  the  case  is  quite  different  with  a  lady,”  decided  the  husband  ; 
“  so  cease  your  sighs,  my  tine  young  gentleman,  and  go  on  with  your  story.” 

Finally  Clinton  persuaded  his  friend’s  wife  to  elope  with  him. 
Lorraine  felt  that  “only  God  was  left — a  mighty  only”;  he  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  held  family  prayers  with  his  mother  and  the 
servants.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  devils — among  them  a 
“  little  demon  who  shrieked  louder  than  the  rest  ” — came  and 
jeered  at  him  until  they  were  put  to  flight  by — but  we  do  not 
care  to  repeat  the  unctuous  trash  which  imparts  additional 
nauseousness  to  Mr.  Robson’s  novel.  After  three  days  Lorraine 
finds  the  guilty  pair,  preaches  to  Clinton  through  a  whole  chapter, 
forces  his  wife  to  come  back  with  him,  locks  her  up,  and  subjects 
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her  to  cruel  indignities.  As  it  is  against  his  principles  to  divorce 
her,  he  imprisons  her,  though  he  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  in  a  convent  in  the  South  of  France,  and  when  he 
takes  her  back  to  his  house  treats  her  in  an  unmanly  fashion, 
and  exposes  her  to  the  scorn  of  her  servants,  whom  he  dismisses 
when  they  treat  her  with  rudeness,  and  to  the  brutal  revilings  of 
his  excellent  mother,  whom  he  takes  to  live  with  him,  apparently 
in  order  that  she  may  break  the  wretched  woman’s  spirit  for  him. 
A  long  course  of  this  treatment,  which  the  author  believes  to  be 
the  wisest  and  most  noble  mode  of  dealing  with  an  erring  wife, 
is  supposed  to  restore  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  a  sense  of  self-respect 
and  to  lead  her  to  love  her  husband.  Clinton  appears  again; 
Lorraine  treats  him  as  familiarly  as  of  old,  calls  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  forces  his  wife  to  meet  him,  and  bullies  her 
because  she  cannot  say  that  “  the  folly  of  three  years  ago  is  all 
forgotten.”  Finding  that  Lorraine  “  almost  throws  her  into  his 
arms,”  Clinton  makes  another  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  is  repulsed  with  a  sermon  from  the  “  holy 
saint,  whose  clothes  they  who  called  her  Magdalen  were  not 
worthy  to  touch.”  He  tells  this  to  a  Lady  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
perfect  old  ladies  of  the  book,  who  thereupon  invites  him  to  kiss 
her,  and  talks  about  meeting  “  before  the  throne.”  Among  other 
revolting  incidents  we  are  told  how,  in  later  days,  Lorraine  in¬ 
formed  his  son  of  his  mother’s  fall,  how  the  boy  called  her  by  a 
vile  name,  and  how  she  knelt  to  him  to  beg  his  forgiveness,  and, 
even  worse  than  this,  how  Clinton  flirted  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine’s  daughters,  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  “  sobbed  out 
her  artless  confession  ”  to  her  father.  We  have  noticed  this  book 
at  greater  length  than  it  deserves,  for  we  wish  to  show  that  our 
condemnation  of  it  is  not  exaggerated.  It  is  thoroughly 
nauseous  and  contemptible. 

In  A  Will  Made  in  Haste  the  reader  is  asked  to  believe  that  a 
successful  New  Orleans  merchant  would  send  his  son,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  to  be  the  “  head  of  a  fresh  branch  of  his  flourishing  mer¬ 
cantile  business  ”  in  a  distant  town,  of  which  he  knew  so  little 
that  he  had  not  found  out  that  it  had  virtually  no  existence 
except  on  the  land-agent’s  map.  This  town,  Texanola,  and  the 
land-agent,  are  feeble  imitations  of  Eden  and  Scadder,  and  the 
friend  whom  Henry  Baumgarten,  the  boy  merchant,  picks  up  is 
a  kind  of  religious  Mark  Tapley.  Henry  Baumgarten’s  father, 
when  dying  of  yellow-fever,  leaves  a  half-share  in  his  business  to 
a  man  who  took  him  to  a  hospital,  and  repeated  a  text  to  him, 
remarking  that  “  no  father  can  make  his  child  a  more  priceless 
death-bed  gift  than  partnership  with  one  who  shall  lead  him  to 
the  knowledge  that  death  is  the  gate  of  Life.”  As,  however,  he 
did  not  know  the  pious  stranger’s  right  name,  and  a  wicked 
stranger  managed  to  get  his  own  name  written  in  the  will  instead 
of  it,  his  son  found  himself  saddled  with  an  undesirable  partner. 
Many  exciting  events  are  supposed  to  happen  at  Texanola,  but 
they  are  told  in  the  weakest  possible  fashion,  and  the  whole  story 
is  sketchy  and  improbable.  The  book  contains  several  spirited 
illustrations  which  have  all  been  misplaced  by  the  binder. 


WELLINGTON.* 

MR.  LATHOM  BROWNE  has  undertaken  a  useful  task 
in  selecting  from  the  scattered  and  voluminous  literature 
relating  to  Wellington  such  passages  as  best  illustrate  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  chronicle  the  career,  of  that  great  man.  He  has 
pieced  them  together  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  many 
who  in  these  busy  days  can  ill  afford  the  time  to  read  through 
the  volumes  of  Wilson-Croker,  Larpent,  Raikes,  Lord  William 
Lennox,  and  M.  Maurel.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  the  running 
comment  which  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  has  supplied  to  connect  the 
various  extracts  he  has  so  well  chosen,  though  it  does  not  claim, 
as  he  modestly  admits,  to  be  a  biography  of  his  hero,  elucidates 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conversations,  letters,  or  despatches 
quoted,  and  is  in  all  cases  supported  by  an  ample  system  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  original  sources. 

The  leading  motive  of  this  book,  the  pervading  one  of  every 
unbiassed  biographer,  is  appreciation  of  the  man  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  made  the  history  of  his  country  and  upheld 
its  greatness  at  a  height  never  reached  by  it  before  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  at  large.  It  was  only  on  raising  his 
country  to  this  height  that  Wellington  raised  himself,  and  this 
he  did  even  less  by  opportunity  supplied  by  others  than  by 
the  exercise  of  his  great  abilities  on  all  occasions,  both  small 
and  great,  by  patient,  unobtrusive  perseverance  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  in 
his  eighteenth  year  (1781)  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera- — in 
fact,  one  may  carry  on  the  time  up  to  the  date  of  his  return  to 
the  Peninsula  in  1S09 — he  did  only  what  many  English  generals 
have  done  before  and  since  during  their  first  twenty  years  of 
service.  But  now  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  with  a 
free  hand  and  unshackled  by  superior  orders,  and  was  enabled  to 
display  those  abilities  which  soon  raised  him  to  an  equality  with 
Nelson,  and  marked  him  out  as  the  triumphant  rival  of  Napoleon 
himself,  who  had  hitherto  figured  as  invincible.  Had  his  career 
ended  with  his  construction  of  the  lines  of  Torres-Yedras,  he 
would  have  set  a  problem  for  the  study  of  all  future  commanders. 

*  Wellington ;  nr,  the  Public  and  Private  Life  o  f  Arthur,  First  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  told  by  Himself,  his  Comrades,  und  his  intimate  Friends.  By 
G.  Lathom  Browne.  London  :  Allen  &  Co. 


As  it  happened,  he  was  to  demonstrate  its  influence  on  the  war — 
the  defeat  of  Massena,  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  the  battles  of 
Yittoria  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  triumphant  entry  into 
France. 

The  career  of  Wellington  up  to  this  date  would  have  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  generals ;  but  his 
greatness  was  not  to  end  here.  Napoleon,  a  captive  at  Elba,  was 
yet  to  escape  from  thrall,  and,  after  performing  miracles,  to  fall 
once  more,  and  that  on  meeting  his  one  great  foe  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  in  a  contest  that  gave  comparative  peace  to  the  world  from 
the  date  of  Waterloo  to  that  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Mr.  Lathom  Browne  by  no  means  occupies  the  bulk  of  his  work 
with  the  military  career  of  Wellington  ;  this  fills  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  the  volume,  which,  however,  supply  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  epitome,  well  compiled.  But  there  is  much  more  to  say  of 
the  man  who,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-six,  retired 
from  active  service,  to  become  the  leading  Civil  servant  of  the 
country  and  the  Crown.  Mr.  Lathom  Browne,  in  treating  of  this 
and  subsequent  periods,  contrives,  by  fitting  extracts  from  count¬ 
less  authorities  and  by  the  addition  of  connecting  links,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  true  character  of  the  Duke,  his  unflagging  devotion  to 
country,  stern  sense  of  duty,  brilliant  common-sense,  his  love  of 
fair-play,  of  honourable  dealing,  unflinching  frankness,  and  quiet 
generosity. 

There  are,  of  course,  stories  and  sayings  in  this  volume  which 
will  be  familiar  to  many,  but  they  are  none  the  less  welcome, 
and  grouped  as  they  are  they  will  convey  to  more  than  one  reader 
a  new  and  more  complete  idea  of  the  man  whose  adaptability  to 
times  of  peace  so  puzzled  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  In  looking  at 
more  than  one  episode  in  Wellington’s  career  we  see  that,  like 
many  a  general  since  his  time,  he  was  hampered  by  a  pragmatical 
Government  at  home,  and  that  his  whole  aim  in  war — unlike 
Napoleon’s — was  rather  to  protect  his  country  against  failure 
than  to  win  success  for  himself.  Ilis  caution  and  his  calculating 
instinct  are  well  illustrated  in  his  words  to  Mrs.  Croker  : — “  All 
the  business  of  war,  and  indeed  all  the  business  of  life,  is  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  you  don’t  know  by  what  you  do 
know  ;  that’s  what  I  called  guessing  what  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill.”  His  views,  too,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  success, 
as  expressed  on  the  eve  of  his  facing  the  French,  form  a  fit  text 
to  the  whole  history  of  his  tactics  in  the  Peninsula.  There  was 
a  world-wide  discussion  in  those  times  about  the  enemy’s  new 
system  of  manoeuvres.  Wellington  had  no  faith  in  the  new 
system.  He  believed  in  the  superiority  of  his  own.  “  I  think  it  a 
false  one,”  he  said,  “  against  troops  steady  enough,  as  I  hope  mine 
will  be,  to  receive  them  with  the  bayonet.  I  suspect  that  all  the 
Continental  armies  were  more  than  half-beaten  before  the  battle 
was  begun.  I  at  least  will  not  be  frightened  beforehand.”  That  his 
series  of  brilliant  successes  during  that  memorable  campaign,  in 
the  face  of  the  discouragement,  want  of  confidence,  and  ineptitude 
of  two  Governments,  were  in  no  sense  due  to  the  “lucky  star  ’  to 
which  so  many  of  his  detractors  had  recourse,  is  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  the  records  here  collected  together. 

To  the  oft-repeated  charges  of  hardness  there  are  manifold 
answers,  and  no  one  who  has  really  studied  the  principles  of  dis¬ 
cipline  practised  by  Wellington  can  fail  to  admit  that  he  was 
guided  by  that  sound  conception  of  mercy  which  makes  it  a  duty 
to  sacrifice  one  life  to  spare  thousands.  Of  his  grief  at  the 
sacrifice  that  was  involved  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt- 
The  man  who  said  “that  nothing  was  more  tragical  than  a 
victory  except  a  defeat  ”  was  to  a  certainty  no  stoic.  If  the  high 
qualities  which  made  him  an  ideal  tactician  in  the  game  of  war 
failed  when  applied  to  affairs  of  State,  the  fact  only  goes  to 
prove  his  fidelity  to  himself,  and  to  the  high  purpose  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  achieve.  His  action  with  regard  to  the  Reform 
Bill  was  that  of  the  commander  rather  than  of  the  statesman  ; 
but  no  one  will  say  that  the  result  of  the  contest  between 
himself  and  the  nation  was  otherwise  than  honourable  to  both. 
He  wras  true  to  his  belief,  and  the  people  were  true  to  theirs ; 
and,  though  they  opposed  the  statesman  they  revered  and  loved 
the  soldier.  Throughout  he  was  the  same,  and  whether  in  a 
controversy  writh  the  King  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  ;  or  in  a  correspondence  with  Massena  on  the  questions 
of  prisoners  ;  or  in  declining  to  promote  the  interests  of  friends 
unfit  for  promotion,  or  in  defending  the  just  claims  of  neglected 
widows  and  ill-treated  officials,  he  always  took  a  true,  honest, 
downright  view  of  every  case  that  came  before  him. 

His  sagacity,  and  his  hatred  of  affectation,  as  well  as  a  certain 
want  of  humour  which  is  to  be  noted  in  him,  were  all  displayed 
in  his  only  meeting  with  Nelson.  They  met  at  the  War  Office 
while  waiting  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Croker  relates 
the  anecdote : — 

He  could  not  know  who  I  was  [said  the  Duke]  ;  but  he  entered  at  once 
into  conversation  with  me,  if  I  can  call  it  conversation  ;  for  it  was  almost 
all  on  his  side  and  all  about  himself,  and  in  really  a  style  so  vain  and  silly 
as  to  surprise  and  disgust  me.  I  suppose  that  something  that  I  happened 
to  say  may  have  made  him  guess  that  I  was  somebody,  and  he  went  out  of 
the  room  for  a  moment — I  have  no  doubt  to  ask  the  office-keeper  who  I 
was  ;  for  when  he  came  back  he  was  altogether  a  different  man,  both  in 
manner  and  matter.  All  that  I  had  thought  a  charlatan  style  had  vanished, 
and  he  talked  of  the  state  of  this  country  and  the  aspect  and  probabilities 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent  with  a  good  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  subjects 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  surprised  me  equally,  and  more  agreeably 
than  the  first  part  of  our  interview  had  done.  In  fact,  he  talked  like  an 
officer  and  a  statesman.  The  Secretary  of  State  kept  us  long  waiting,  and 
certainly  for  the  last  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  had  a  conversation  that  interested  me  more.  Now,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  punctual,  and  admitted  Lord  Nelson  in  the  first  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  I  should  have  had  the  same  impression  of  a  light  and  trivial 
character  that  other  people  have  had  ;  but,  luckily,  I  saw  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  he  really  was  a  very  superior  man  ;  but  certainly  a  more 
sudden  and  complete  metamorphosis  I  never  saw. 

The  Duke  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  it  was  Nelson’s 
adaptability  that  led  first  to  his  flippant  manner,  and  then  to  the 
display  of  his  true  character  on  discovering  that  his  companion 
was  somebody — that  is,  a  worthy  listener. 


LITERATURE  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

THE  literature  of  Belgium  has  not  been  much  enriched  during 
the  past  six  months,  nor  has  the  harvest  been  greater  in 
Holland,  but  we  have  noted  every  month  translations  of  the 
best  English,  French,  and  German  novels.  This  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  as  study  is  so  perfected  in  Holland  that  every  young 
man  of  eighteen  can  write  and  read  at  least  three  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  while  in  Belgium  the  study  of  languages,  even  of 
Flemish,  used  chiefly  by  the  people,  is  somewhat  neglected. 
Only  French,  the  medium  of  the  more  cultivated,  is  assiduously 
pursued.  This  exclusiveness  produces  a  certain  depreciation  of 
Flemish  literature.  Amongst  the  partisans  of  French  education 
a  knowdedge  of  English  and  German  is  almost  exceptional. 
Hence  the  reason  that  foreign  languages  are  more  cultivated  and 
translations  are  more  read  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  Belgium, 
where  French  is,  so  to  speak,  the  most  generally  accepted  medium 
of  communication.  We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  enumerating 
the  hooks  translated  and  published  in  Holland  this  year ;  we 
have  merely  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  original  books  in  Holland,  the  foreign 
press  is  borrowed  from.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  penury,  we 
observe  some  good  publications  both  in  the  North  and  South 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

To  commence  with  those  that  have  issued  from  the  Belgian 
press,  we  note  some  historical  studies ;  but  they  are  mostly  con¬ 
tinuations  of  various  works  already  known  to  our  readers.  Firstly, 
Les  relations  politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  V Angleterre  sous  le 
rhjne  de  Philippe  II,  published  by  M.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (i). 
It  treats  of  the  second  part  of  the  Duke  of  Alba’s  government, 
and  includes  the  years  from  5th  October,  1570,  to  29th  November, 
1573.  This  work  forms  part  of  the  Collection  de  chroniques  beiges 
inedites,  published  by  order  of  the  Belgian  Government,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages.  M.  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove  gives  534  documents,  and  amongst  them  are  some 
which  throw  a  strong  light  on  that  period  of  history.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  letters  between  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Guaras  and 
Foga^a,  interesting  not  only  to  the  English  but  also  to  French 
and  Scottish  readers,  and  recommendations  addressed  from  the 
Netherlands  to  England.  I11  several  memoirs  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Don  Gueran  d’Espres,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  examining 
the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  political  attitude  of  the  N  ether- 
lands  and  England,  we  find  important  details  relative  to  England 
(p.  2441);  in  a  memoir  of  Charles  de  Boisot  reasons  are  given 
engaging  Elizabeth  to  support  the  Prince  of  Orange  (p.  2490) ; 
and,  lastly,  there  are  letters  upon  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  (pp.  2530-32,  &c.)  The  tableau  referred  to 
in  these  pages  treats  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Story.  Story  had 
heen  taken  prisoner  in  Zealand,  and  was  accused  of  conspiring 
for  Elizabeth’s  death  at  the  instigation  of  Philip.  The  Catholics 
hoped  this  death  would  have  been  revenged ;  but  Elizabeth  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  Spain,  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Alba’s  desire 
of  re-establishing  commercial  relations.  This  furnished  matter 
for  several  other  letters  to  Burleigh. 

In  a  former  article  we  have  already  referred  to  the  studies 
of  Canon  Daris  on  the  history  of  the  diocese  of  Liege ;  these 
are  still  continued.  M.  Edgar  de  Marneffe,  one  of  the  royal 
archivists,  has,  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  just  supplemented 
Canon  Daris’s  work  by  the  publication  of  the  political  corre¬ 
spondence  and  documents  concerning  Liege  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (2). 

MM.  H.  and  P.  Hymans  continue  their  Bruxelles  a  travers 
les  ages  (3),  a  splendidly  illustrated  work.  M.  Claeys  publishes 
Pages  d’histoire  locale  gantoise  (4),  very  interesting  to  readers  of 
the  province  of  Flanders. 

MM.  de  Potter  and  Broeckaert,  known  to  our  readers  as  inde¬ 
fatigable  workers,  continue  their  History  of  the  Communes  of 
East  Flanders  in  Flemish  (5).  It  is  an  original  work,  but  some¬ 
what  unsystematic,  and  is  not  always  to  be  accepted  unreservedly, 
on  account  of  several  inaccuracies. 

31.  Em.  van  den  Berghe  has  made  researches  towards  writing 
a  history  of  the  Chambre  de  Rhetorique,  called  Ste.  Barbara,  in 
Rousselaere  (in  West  Flanders)  (6).  The  author  places  a  new 

( 1 )  Les  relations  politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  l' Angleterre  sous  le  regne 
de  Philippe  II.  Par  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove.  Vol.  VI.  in  40.  Bruxelles  : 
Hayez.  1888. 

{2  )  La  principauie  de  Liege  et  les  Pays-Bas  an  ATI  /■  if’  siecle.  Tome  I. 
Par  Edgar  de  Marnefle.  Liege  :  Grandmont-Donders. 

(3)  Bruxelles  a  travers  les  ages.  Par  H.  et  P.  Hymans.  3  vols- 
Bruxelles:  Bruvlant,  Christophe  &  Cie.  1888. 

(4)  Pages  d'histoire  locale  gantoise.  Par  H.  Claeys.  2C  serie.  Gand : 
Yuylsteke. 

(5)  Geschiedenis  van  de  gemeenten  der  provincie  Oost-  Vlaanderen.  Door 
Frans  de  Potter  en  Jan  Broeckaert.  4  vols.  Gent :  Ad.  Iloste. 

(6)  Schets  eener  geschiedenis  der  rcdcrijkhamer  Ste.  Barbara,  Sfc.,  te 
Rousselaere.  Door  Em.  van  den  Berghe.  Yperen  :  Charles  Deweerdt. 


stone  in  the  building  of  this  branch  of  Belgian  literature,  neg¬ 
lected  for  centuries.  The  Chambres  de  RlnStorique  (Flemish : 
Rederijkerlcamer)  were  the  centres  of  literary  life  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

It  is  time  to  mention  the  La  Belgique  (7)  of  31.  Camille 
Lemonnier.  This  work,  which  has  occupied  the  author  during 
eight  years,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  which  has  appeared  of 
late.  It  is  more  than  a  descriptive  book,  it  is  a  patriotic  lay 
celebrating  the  ancient  customs  and  monuments  of  Flanders. 
The  artistic  value  of  this  fine  volume  is  enhanced  by  drawings 
and  sketches  from  nature  by  well-known  artists,  as  3131.  Xavier 
3Iellery,  Constantin  3Ieunier,  Fernand  Ivhnopff,  A.  Heins, 
Theodore  Hannon,  Hubert,  Lynen,  Uytterschaut,  &c. — artists 
who  have  accompanied  the  author  on  his  peregrinations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  These  journeys  have  enabled  them 
to  portray  most  charmingly  and  vividly  popular  scenes,  which 
mere  imagination  alone  could,  perhaps,  hardly  have  represented. 
The  book  has  obtained  the  quinquennial  prize  of  the  Academie 
Royale  des  Lettres  de  Belgique. 

M.  Lemonnier  was  also  commissioned  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  journey  in  Germany  in  furtherance  of  his  artistic 
studies,  and  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  and  high  expecta¬ 
tions  placed  in  him.  He  has  just  published  the  first  part  of  the 
impressions  of  his  journey,  entitled  En  Allemagne  (8),  a  work 
which,  though  not  giving  profound  studies  of  German  manners 
and  customs,  abounds  in  most  charming  details.  He  speaks  of 
the  chefs-d’oeuvre  he  has  seen  in  various  collections,  especially  of 
those  of  the  Flemish  school,  with  a  richness  of  style  and  expres¬ 
sion  most  truly  remarkable. 

The  fruitful  pen  of  31.  Jean  Robie,  the  author  of  charming 
descriptions  of  journeys  in  India,  lias  just  produced  a  very  artistic 
work,  called  Notes  d'un  frileux  (9).  Unfortunately,  however,  but 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  issued,  as  formerly  the 
case  with  the  publications  of  the  late  31.  Adolphe  Siret,  the 
eminent  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Beaux-Arts.  3Ve  may  mention 
here  that  this  periodical  publication  has  ceased  since  Siret’s  death 
in  January  1888.  3131.  Siffer  and  Leliaert  of  Ghent,  who  have 

published  during  the  last  few  months  an  artistic  review  in 
Flemish  called  Dietsche  Warande,  have  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  former  subscribers  of  the  Journal  des  Beaux-Arts,  especially 
recommending  the  Warande,  which,  indeed,  appears  worthy  of 
attention.  3Ve  noticed  with  pleasure  that  a  work  of  31.  Edmond 
Yander  Straeten,  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical  authorities  of 
our  country  and  age,  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  first  numbers 
of  the  review  in  question. 

31.  Vander  Straeten’s  new  volume  is  a  continuation  of  a  series, 
entitled  Les  musiciens  neerlandais  en  Espagne  (10),  a  work  of  in¬ 
comparable  talent.  The  true  researcher  needs  not  only  to  peruse 
the  archives  and  to  examine  the  biographical  landmarks  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  touches  upon,  but  he  needs  also  an  innate  perspicacity  to 
enable  him  to  follow  the  right  trail,  and  this  perspicacity  is  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  very  high  degree  by  31.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten. 
AVe  shall  be  happy  to  refer  more  fully  to  his  work  on  its  com¬ 
pletion. 

3Ve  see  that  31.  Gregoir  published  last  January  very  interest¬ 
ing  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  music  (11);  while  31. 
J.  J.  van  Ysendyck  cont  inues  his  work,  Documents  classes  de  tart 
dans  les  Pays-Bas,  du  Xfme  au  XVIIIiime  siecle  (12). 

With  respect  to  social  questions,  we  find  L’Eglise  et  tordre  social 
chretien,  by  P.  de  Decker,  an  ex-Minister,  also  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (13).  The  author  establishes  and  develops  his 
principles  in  so  solid  and  eloquent  a  manner,  that  those  even 
who  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  are  forced  to  admit  and 
admire  the  learning  he  displays,  and  the  clear  logical  manner  in 
which,  as  he  announced  in  his  preface,  he  gives  the  tableau  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  world  by  the  Church  since  her 
establishment,  and  her  part  in  the  history  of  civilization.  This 
hook  may  perhaps  be  ranked  with  Les  origines  de  la  civilisation 
moderne  of  31.  Kurtli  (formerly  referred  to),  as  both  are  equally 
marked  by  solidity  of  reasoning  and  display  the  good  faith  and 
convictions  of  their  respective  authors. 

Amongst  the  numerous  collections  of  poetry  continually  ap¬ 
pearing  we  must  note  especially  the  fruits  of  the  pen  of  the 
young  poet  Verhaeren,  whose  reputation  is  steadily  increasing. 
31.  Emile  Verhaeren,  who  wrote  Les  Flamandes  a  few  years  ago — - 
a  work  of  talent  certainly,  but  too  exuberantly  realist,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  verses,  entitled  Les  soirs  ( 1 4).  His  originality 
is  again  strongly  marked,  and  his  poetry,  both  harmonious  and 
clear,  deviates,  so  to  say,  from  the  materialist  route  hitherto 
followed  by  him.  Verhaeren  is  undoubtedly  an  artist.  Du 


(7)  La  Belgique.  Par  Camille  Lemonnier.  With  Map  and  323  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood.  Paris:  Ilachette  &  Cie. 

(8)  En  Allemagne.  Sensations  d'un  passant.  Pur  M.  Camille 
Lemonnier.  Paris :  Librairie  illustree.  i838. 

(9)  Notes  d'un  frileux.  Par  Jean  Robie.  Bruxelles:  Polleunis. 

(10)  La  musique  aux  Pays-Bays  avant  le  XIX1 * 3 4 5 6'  siecle.  Tome  VIII. 
Les  musiciens  neerlandais  en  Espagne.  Par  E.  Vander  Straeten.  21™:  partie. 
Bruxelles  :  Schott  et  Cie.  1888. 

(11)  Documents  pour  servir  a  this  toirede  la  musique.  Vol.  I.  Bruxelles: 
Schott  freres. 

(12)  Documents  classes  de  I’art  dans  les  Pays-Bas.  du  X,7>me  au 
XV  Illume  siecle.  Par  J.  J.  van  Ysendyck.  Bruxelles:  Rue  Berekmans, 
chez  l’auteur. 

(13)  L’eglise  et  tordre  social  clirctien.  Par  P.  de  Decker.  Louvain:  Ck. 
Peeters.  Paris:  Victor  Lecoffre. 

(14)  Les  soirs.  Par  E.  Verhaeren.  Bruxelles:  Deman. 
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silence  (15),  by  M.  Georges  Rodenbach,  and  Hors  du  siecle,  by 
M.  Albert  Giraud  (16)  must  also  be  mentioned.  The  former 
merits  attention  from  its  charming  delicacy  of  style. 

We  can  recommend  the  study  of  MtSlanie  van  Biervliet  entitled 
Galerie  des  femmes  de  la  Bible  (17).  It  belongs  neither  to  history 
nor  is  it  a  mere  artistic  study,  still  less  a  romance.  Mme. 
Courtmans  has  for  the  last  half-century  devoted  herself  by  her 
talented  writings  towards  elevating  the  artistic  tastes  and  also 
the  morality  of  the  people.  Her  works  are  now  republished 
complete,  the  sixteenth  volume  has  just  appeared  (18). 

In  her  Paysages  Jlamands  et  wallons  Mme.  Caroline  Popp 
describes  most  fascinatingly  the  scenery  of  her  country  (19),  for 
we  portray  best  that  which  is  most  known  and  loved  by  us,  as 
she  remarks  herself,  and  we  can  testify  with  pleasure  to  her 
success. 

Frans  van  Cuyck  publishes  several  volumes,  which  especi¬ 
ally  portray  life  in  Antwerp,  his  native  city  (20).  Pol  de  Mont, 
the  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  leaders  of  the  younger 
coterie,  has  published  a  collection  of  “  Idylles  ”  (21).  M.  Delancker 
relates  the  episodes  of  a  journey  in  the  East  (22).  We  might 
extend  our  scrutiny  and  ask  what  share  foreign  countries  have 
had  in  these  studies  P  We  would,  however,  merely  cite  three  im¬ 
portant  works:  first,  the  prehistoric  studies  of  MM.  Henri  and 
Louis  Siret,  splendidly  illustrated  volumes  with  explanatory 
notices  of  the  produce  of  Spanish  soil  (23). 

The  Orientalist,  Ch.  de  Ilarlez,  has  explored  other  ground — 
namely,  Tartary  and  China,  in  his  researches  into  their  ancient 
religions  (24). 

A  second  edition  of  M.  Chevalier’s  work,  Ilistoire  de  St. 
Bernard,  renders  a  grand  tribute  of  homage  to  this  great  saint 
of  (he  twelfth  century  (25),  but  the  book  itself  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  rather  on  devotional  grounds  than  for  its  scientific  worth. 

It  is  well  known  that  works  on  the  Congo  multiply  consider¬ 
ably.  One  of  the  latest  is  “  Lettres  posthumes,”  due  to  the  pen 
of  the  Captain  Charles  Warlomont  (26),  who  died  at  the  Congo. 
Patriotism,  charity,  cool  bravery,  profound  sensibility,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  soldier  are  to  be  marked  in  these 
letters — and  they  oiler  great  attractions,  but  less  on  scientific 
than  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

In  the  territory  of  politics  is  M.  Sylvain  Balau’s  Soixante-dix 
ans  d’/iistoire  contemporaine  de  Belgique,  1815  to  1865  (27),  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later.  We  must  also  note  an  educational 
work  by  M.  Ferdinand  Loise  (28),  an  Anthologie  des  auteurs 
frangais  et  beiges,  which  shows  a  great  amount  of  study.  The 
author  has  already  announced  a  second  volume — a  third  may 
perhaps  follow. 

A  very  noteworthy  publication  is  that  of  M.  de  Geyter,  one  of 
the  best  Flemish  poets.  It  is  a  grand  national  epopee  under  the 
title  of  Honing  Karel  (Charles  V.)  This  poem,  written  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  epopees  of  the  middle  ages,  has  much  simplicity  of 
expression  and  action,  with  picturesque  freshness  ;  but,  on  the 
-other  hand,  it  displays  something  of  the  monotony  of  style 
which  disappeared  in  the  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century,  owing 
to  the  musical  declamations  of  the  minstrels.  Its  general  tone 
tends  rather  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  Charles  V.  than  to 
exalt  certain  grand  qualities  of  the  Emperor-King.  M.  de 
Geyter  treats  especially  of  Charles’s  connexion  with  Belgium 
and  with  Ghent,  and  considers  him  in  two  lights — namely,  in  that 
of  a  master  too  rigorous  towards  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  as 
a  striking  type  of  Don  Juanism,  visible  in  his  character  as  a  man 
•of  the  world.  The  poet  has  succeeded  in  portraying  various 
scenes  in  a  most  charming  and  natural  manner — for  example, 
where  Adrian  YI.  is  introduced. 

One  of  the  Flemish  publications  most  interesting  to  foreigners 
is  a  mystery-play  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled  De  sevenste 
bliscap  van  Maria  ( The  Seventh  Joy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin).  It  is 
generally  known  that  Catholics  divide  the  life  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord  into  seven  sorrowful  and  seven  joyful  events,  to 
which  different  prayers  are  attached.  In  the  fifteenth  century 

(15)  Du  silence.  Par  G.  Rodenbach.  Paris:  Lemerre.  1888. 

(16)  Hors  du  siecle.  Par  A.  Giraud.  Bruxelles  :  Veuve  Monnom.  1888. 

(17)  Ancien  et  Nouveau  Testament.  Par  Melanie  van  Biervliet. 
2  vols.  Tournai:  Casternian.  1888. 

(18)  Voltedige  werhen.  Door  Mevr.  Courtmans.  Gent :  Ad.  Iloste. 

(19)  Paysages  Jlamands  et  wallons.  Par  Caroline  Popp.  Bruxelles  : 
Office  de  Publicity. 

(20)  Sinjoren:  Novellen  en  verhalen.  Door  Frans  van  Cuyck.  Gent: 

Ad.  Hoste. 

(21)  In  Noord  en  Zuid :  Iilyllen  en  andere  gedichten.  Door  Pol  de  Mont. 
Amsterdam :  Maatschappij  Elsevie. 

(22)  Brieven  over  bet  heilig  land.  Door  P.  Delancker.  Tliielt :  R.  van 
Landeghem  Minnaert.  1888. 

(23)  Les  premiers  uges  du  metal  dans  le  sud-est  de  VEspagnc.  Avec 
dessins.  Louvain  :  Ch.  Peeters. 

(24)  La  religion  nalionale  des  Tartares  orientaux,  Mandchous  el  Mongols, 
compares  a  la  religion  des  anciens  Chinois  d'apres  les  textes  indigenes ,  avec  le 
rituel  larture  de  Vempereur  K’ien-Lonq.  Traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois 
par  Ch.  de  Harlez.  Avec  7  planches.  Bruxelles. 

(25)  Hisloire  de  St.  Bernard.  Par  G.  Chevalier.  2  vols.  2me  ed.  Avec 
portrait.  Bruges :  Descle'e,  do  Brouwere  et  Cie. 

t 26 )  Correspondance  d’Afrigue:  lettres  posthumes  de  Ch.  Warlomont. 
Avec  preface  de  M.  Max  Waller.  Bruxelles  :  Monnom. 

(27)  Soixante-dix  ans  d'histoire  contemporaine  de  Belgique.  Par 
Sylvain  Balau.  Bruxelles :  Socie'te  Beige  de  Librairie.  1888. 

(28)  Anthologie  des  auteurs  frangais  et  beiges.  Par  Ferdinand  Loise. 
Bruxelles :  Castaigne.  1888. 


they  went  so  far  as  to  arrange  them  for  the  theatre.  The  so- 
called  Eerste  bliscap  (First  Joyful  Mystery)  has  long  been  known 
in  Flemish  literature,  and  dates  from  1444.  It  was  played  at 
feasts  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Up  to  our  times  this 
piece  alone  was  known,  and  it  was  very  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  the  same  kind ;  this  supposition  was 
confirmed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  acquisition  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  seventh  “  Joy”  by  the  Library  of  Brussels;  it  had  been 
discovered  at  a  public  sale.  Since  then  it  has  been  supposed 
that  all  the  Joyful  Mysteries  were  arranged  for  the  theatre  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  No  certain  proof  has,  however,  been  found  that 
the  second  to  the  sixth  Joyful  Mysteries  have  ever  been  played 
or  even  written,  although  a  decree  of  the  City  of  Brussels,  in  1447- 
1448,  orders  the  annual  representation  of  one  of  the  Mysteries 
called  Joys.  The  seventh,  or  last,  Joyful  Mystery  contains  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  writing  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  had  served  as  a  copy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lekenspieghel  (Guide  for  the  Laity),  a  didactic  work  on  in¬ 
struction  and  education,  written  by  one  of  the  adepts  of  Maerlant 
(who  died  in  1302),  the  best  didactic  poet  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  disciple  of  Maerlant’s  is  Jan  Boendale, 
Secretary  of  the  City  of  Antwerp,  who  also  gave  the  first  sketch 
from  which  the  first  Joyful  Mystery  of  Mary  was  written  a 
century  later;  while,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  other 
Joyful  Mysteries  are  wanting.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
or  no  they  have  ever  existed. 

The  reader  who  is  equally  well  versed  in  Dutch  and  English 
literature  can  remark  many  resemblances  between  both  in  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  author  of  the  Joyful  Mysteries  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  play,  although  certain  passages  of  it  re¬ 
semble  them.  Lady  authors  of  novels  are  more  numerous 
than  the  men  authors  in  the  Netherlands  since  the  last  few  years. 
This  shows  itself  more  and  more.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  gifted 
women  we  must  especially  distinguish  Mme.  van  Westhreene, 
already  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Oudveldcrs  (the 
Oudveld Family),  Van  kind  tot  vrouw  (“  From  Child  to  Woman”), 
&c.  She  has  just  published  a  novel  called  Adble  (29),  which,  like 
her  former  works,  shows  the  author’s  great  talents. 

We  must  name  the  fourth  edition  of  Mme.  M.  van  Walcheren’s 
charming  tale  called  Zijn  zuster  (“His  Sister”)  (30). 

Mile.  Stratenus,  who  enjoys  a  wide  reputation,  has  recently 
published  Madelon  and  Eene  lange  marteling  (31)  (“A  Long 
Martyrdom”).  The  last  displays  great  delicacy  of  sentiment.  In 
her  former  works  love  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  much  the  sole 
preoccupation  of  her  heroes,  though  it  is  true  Mile.  Stratenus 
touches  most  artistically  many  notes  of  the  “  sweet  chord.”  Eene 
lange  marteling  forms  an  exception.  The  principal  character  is  an 
energetic  woman  who  declines  matrimonial  proposals,  thinking 
they  are  based  on  mercenary  grounds,  and  that  she  is  sought  for 
her  fortune  alone.  At  last  she  bestows  her  hand  on  a  loyal  man, 
who  appears,  indeed,  worthy  of  it,  but  who  is  possessed  by  the 
fatal  demon  of  play.  The  heroine  sacrifices  all  her  money, 
and  endures  a  long  martyrdom  through  her  fidelity,  without 
the  hope  of  better  days  and  of  eternity.  The  book  shows  great 
talent. 

Catli.  F.  van  Rees’s  De  Venetiaansche  nachtegaal  (32)  (“The 
Venetian  Nightingale  ”)  gives  much  informat  ion  respect  ing  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mile.  Elise  Soer’s  De  vlaamsche  vesper  (33)  (“  Flemish  Vespers  ”) 
treats  of  the  theme  so  cherished  in  Flanders — the  combat  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  heroes  are 
Jan  Breidel  and  Pieter  de  Coninc,  already  celebrated  by  Conscience 
in  his  De  leeuiv  van  Vlaanderen  (“  Lion  of  Flanders  ”).  The  author 
takes  the  trouble  to  study,  hence  we  look  with  confidence  to  her 
future  writings. 

The  most  noteworthy  representative  of  the  historical  romance  is 
Mile.  Sloot,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Melati  van 
Java  ”  (An  Oriental  Flower).  Her  last  historical  novel,  Van  slaaf 
tot  vorst  (From  Slave  to  Prince),  is  a  true  chef-d'oeuvre.  We  find 
portrayed  in  a  fascinating  and  unexaggerated  manner  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  page  of  East  Indian  history,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
English  readers.  The  plot  is  original  and  bold,  and  the  characters 
lifelike.  The  author  does  not  veil  the  faults  committed  by  the 
mother  country,  nor  does  M.  Perelaer  in  his  study  Baboe  Dalima, 
nor  formerly  did  Multatuli  (M.  Douwes  Dekker,  1887)  in  his 
recital  of  his  residence  in  the  Indies,  called  Max  Havelaar. 

Another  author,  Adelaide  Ilorcli,  gives  under  the  modest  name 
of  Goudlelie  (34)  (“Golden  Lily”)  a  story  which  for  style  and  plot, 
of  a  somewhat  German  character,  merits  perusal.  The  thread 
of  the  narrative  appears  at  times  a  little  strained,  but  the  details 
are  vivid  and  are  most  delicately  drawn,  while  the  morality  is 
spotless. 


(29)  Adele.  Door  J.  van  Westhreene.  Amsterdam:  P.  N.  van 
Kampen  &  Zoon. 

(30)  Zijn  zuster.  Door  M.  van  Walcheren.  Amsterdam  :  P.  N.  van 
Kampen  &  Zoon. 

(31)  Eene  lange  marteling.  Door  L.  Stratenus.  Arnhem:  P.  Gouda 
Quint.  1888. 

(32)  De  Venetiaansche  nachtegaal.  Door  Catli.  F.  van  Rees.  Arnhem: 
P.  Gouda  Quint.  1888. 

(33)  De  vlaamsche  vesper.  Door  Elise  Soer.  1  vol.  Schiedam:  H.  A.M 
Roelants. 

(34)  Goudlelie.  Door  Adelaide  Ilorch.  2  vols.  Leiden  :  E.  J.  Brill. 
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Lastly, Mme. Frank, in  her  Onafharikelijk  (“Independent  ”)>(35) 
gives  a  charming  history  of  a  young  girl  who  expects  to  find  happi¬ 
ness  in  complete  independence,  hut  who  finally  enters  the  port  of 
marriage. 

Some  works  on  the  Colonies  cannot  foil  to  interest  English 
readers.  For  instance,  a  work  on  ordonnances,  or  political  and 
administrative  documents,  published  by  M.  van  der  Chijs  (36) ;  a 
publication  of  the  “Batavisch  Genootschap”  relative  to  the  history 
of  events  from  1640  to  1641  (37),  by  an  eyewitness  ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  work  concerning  the  origin  of  Dutch  authority  in  the  East 
Indies,  a  collection  of  unpublished  documents  issued  by  M. 
van  Deventer  (38).  A  History  of  the  Colonies  by  M.  P.  M. 
Netscher  (39)  has  been  crowned  as  a  prize  essay  by  the  Provincial 
Society  of  Utrecht.  The  author  treats  especially  of  the  frontier 
question  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  On  the  map  is 
shown  the  debatable  ground  claimed  alike  by  England,  Venezuela, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil. 

M.  P.  A.  S.  van  Limburg  Brouwer,  a  writer  more  solid  and 
conscientious  than  imaginative,  is  working  indefotigably  in  the 
cause  of  civilization.  The  public  will  appreciate  the  worth  of  his 
ethnological  studies;  his  Oriental  romance,  Akbar,  has  been 
received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been 
necessary  (40). 

At  his  side  appears  M.  M.  P.  Wolters,  member  of  quite  a 
literary  family,  whose  historical  novel,  Lucretia  d'Este  (41), 
merits  all  praise  both  for  style  and  plot. 

M.  Maurits  Smit  has  just  published  a  book  which,  though 
less  romantic  and  historical,  possesses  other  merits.  It  recalls 
Addison’s  and  Van  Effen’s  Spectators  and  their  psychological 
observations.  Smit  ridicules  (and  with  reason)  charitable  concerts 
because  they  frequently  serve  as  mere  pretexts  for  the  display  of 
the  musical  talents  of  indifferent  musicians,  being  really  meetings 
of  bores  and  the  bored.  A  fourth  edition  has  been  already  issued, 
for  his  book  made  a  great  sensation.  Its  title  is  Eilettantenspiegel 
(Mirror  for  Dilettanti)  (42). 

M.  Smit,  under  the  title  of  the  Author  of  the  Eilettanten¬ 
spiegel,  gives  us  new  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his  criticism  and  his 
talent  as  a  physiognomist  in  Sempre  Crescendo  (43),  the  name  of 
a  musical  society  in  Leyden.  Sempre  Crescendo  is  a  significant 
name  for  a  dwindling  society  of  amateurs,  who  are  but  indiffer¬ 
ently  able  to  converse  with  the  Muses.  M.  Smit  could  also 
have  said  much  about  dilettantism  in  other  branches  of  art,  but 
confines  himself  to  general  observations. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  the  novels  that  have  been  translated, 
although  the  translators  are  not,  as  formerly,  young  beginners 
■without  many  claims  to  celebrity.  Both  in  Holland  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  translators  are  now  found  in  every  class  of  society.  Doctors 
in  philosophy,  legal  luminaries,  many  of  the  fair  sex,  every  one, 
translates,  and  the  novels  translated  are  almost  innumerable. 

Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink,  who  has  given  a  consecutive  series  of  lite¬ 
rary  criticisms  of  men  and  present  events  (44),  has  now  published 
a  second  revised  edition  of  his  study  on  the  poet  Gerbrand 
Adriaensz  Bredero  (45).  The  author  gives  a  fine  tableau  of  the 
literary  monuments  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bredero  was  one  who  sought  to  free  himself  from  the 
pedantic  and  narrow  rules  of  the  then  existing  poets,  especially 
the  rhetoricians,  who  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  limited 
Dutch  writers  to  their  own  style  of  drama,  or  Zinnespelen,  both 
wearisome  and  monotonous,  although  possessing  a  moral  and 
religious  tendency.  The  dramatist  Bredero  wished  to  a  certain 
degree  to  revive  the  dramatic  traditions  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  Ilis  pieces,  written  in  furtherance  of  this 
idea,  show  plainly  how  much  he  was  dominated  by  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  rhetoricians. 
Bredero  excels  solely  in  the  comic  vein ;  his  farces  show  much 
perspicuity  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

In  the  collection  called  Schetsen  en  kritieken  (46)  (“  Sketches 
and  Criticisms  ”),  the  author  gives  extracts  from  these  and  intends 
giving  them  yet  more  publicity. 

Fiore  della  Neve  is  the  pseudonym  of  M.  31.  G.  L.  van  Logliem, 
editor  of  a  political  and  literary  paper  called  Ee  Amsterdammer. 
31.  van  Loghem  excels  in  his  studies  on  French  literature,  and 


(35)  OnafhanhelijJi.  Door  31  w.  Frank.  2  vols.  ’s  Gravenhage :  Erven 
L.  Xierstrasz. 

(36)  Nederlandscli-Indisch  plahaatboeh,  1602-1811.  Door  J.  A.  van  der 
Chijs.  Vol.  IV.  1709-1743.  ’s  Gravenhage :  Martinus  Nijhoff. 

(37)  Dagh-register  gehouden  in  't  Casteel  Batavia  van  't  passerende  daer  ter 
plaetse  a/s  over  yehcel  Nederlandsch  Indie.  ’3  Gravenhage  :  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
1888. 

(38)  De  ophomst  van  het  nederlandsch  gezag  in  Indie.  Door  31.  L.  van 
Deventer.  Vol.  XIII.  ’s  Gravenhage  :  3Iartinus  XijhotF. 

(39)  Geschicdenis  van  de  Kolonien,  Essequebo,  Demerari  en  Bcrbice. 
Door  P.  M.  Netscher.  ’s  Gravenhage  :  Martinus  Nijhoff. 

(40)  A/diar.  Door  P.  A.  S.  van  Limburg  Brouwer  1  vol.  ’s  Graven¬ 
hage  :  3Iartinus  Nijhoff. 

(41)  Lucretia  d'Este.  Door  M.  P.  Wolters.  2  vols.  Leiden  :  S.  C.  van 
Doesburgh. 

(42)  Dilettantenspiegel.  Door  Maurits  Smit.  1  vol.  Amsterdam  :  P.  N. 
van  Kampen  &  Z0011. 

(43)  Sempre  Crescendo.  Door  den  schrijver  van  den  “  Dilettantenspiegel.” 
I  vol.  Amsterdam :  P.  N.  van  Kampen  &  Zoon. 

(44)  ’s  Gravenhage  :  Nijhoff.  1888. 

(45)  Historische  lesthctischc  sludie  van  het  hollandsche  blijspel  der  A' I  V/'fe 
eeuic.  Door  Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink.  Leiden:  VV.  Sijthoff. 

(46)  Schetsen  en  hritiehen.  Door  Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink.  Leiden:  W.  Sijthoff. 
1888. 


gives  from  time  to  time  original  pieces.  lie  has  just  published  a 
good  novel  called  Victor,  in  which  he  displays  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature  (47). 

A  series  of  names  in  connexion  with  publications  of  talent 
and  taste  can  be  cited,  as  William  ten  Iloet,  Annie  Foore,  A.  &  C. 
van  Duyl,  Plox,  La  Cliapelle-Roobol,  and  others.  3Ve  will,  how¬ 
ever,  limit  ourselves  to  a  special  reference  to  a  collection  of  the 
recitals  of  the  middle  ages,  published  in  a  new  form,  with  notes 
by  31.  31.  A.  Perk,  who  issued  last  year,  and  separately,  a  study 
on  Ilroswitha,  known  in  the  tenth  century  as  the  “nun  of 
Gandersheim.”  The  recent  work  is  entitled  Uit  vroeger  eeuwen, 
uit  Oost  en  West  (Former  Ages,  East  and  West)  (48).  3Ve  re¬ 
commend  this  to  an  English  translator;  a  chapter  in  it  called 
“  Chips  from  a  French  Workshop  ”  is  worthy  of  being  made 
known. 

Geestelijke  voorouders  (“  Spiritual  Ancestors”)  (49)  is  the  title 
of  the  remarkable  work  of  31.  31.  A.  Pierson.  The  author  draws 
his  subject-matter  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
makes  striking  deductions — for  instance,  when  he  discovers  the 
first  idea  of  a  Faust.  lie  explains  with  much  lucidity  the 
characters  and  civil  positions  of  the  different  authors  of  the  sacred 
page,  and  enables  the  thoughtful  reader  to  enter  the  study  of  it 
with  a  wider  and  more  profound  appreciation  of  its  deeper  mean¬ 
ing.  But  his  writings  are  not  for  every  one,  as  they  call  for 
readers  of  wide  and  varied  knowledge. 

In  history  we  note  31.  A.  II.  J.  31.  Stokvis’s  colossal  work, 
destined  to  replace  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates,  which  we  consider 
as  the  Bible  of  historians.  The  title  of  31.  Stokvis’s  book  is 
Manuel  d'histoire,  de  genealogie  et  de  chronologic  de  tons  les  ctats 
du  globe,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu'd  nos  jours  (50). 
The  author's  zeal  and  patience  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  the 
tables  are  good ;  yet  wre  hardly  think  the  author  has  attained  his 
end,  because  on  one  hand  he  gives  too  many,  and  on  the  other 
too  few  details.  His  work  can  indeed  serve  as  a  reference  book 
of  all  the  rulers  of  the  world,  but  it  is  wanting  in  details,  and 
those  given  are  frequently  taken  secondhand. 

Amongst  scientific  books  we  are  pleased  to  name  31.  C.  A.  van 
Sijpestein’s  important  work  on  the  siege  of  Ostend  from  1601  to 
1604  (51),  in  which  the  loss  on  the  two  sides  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  The  Zcindhill,  one  of  the  bastions,  the 
most  exposed  to  Spanish  balls,  was  called  by  the  English  soldiers 
the  Iron  Hill,  on  account  of  its  long  resistance  to  the  enemy’s 
attacks.  The  book  contains  a  good  plan  of  the  battlefield  and 
fortress. 

Amongst  the  historical  monographs  of  the  last  few  months  a 
foremost  place  is  occupied  by  an  episode  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  bjr  J.  C.  Luitingh  (52). 

3Ve  must  also  say  a  few  words  on  a  remarkable  work  hitherto1 
omitted,  as  it  is  a  translation.  On  account  of  the  traces  of  study 
it  bears  it  fully  merits  the  attention  of  the  English  public.  It  is 
the  Faust  of  Marlowe,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Tjaden  3Iodderman, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Groningen  (53).  The  author  has 
used  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  for  liis  translation,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ward’s  work  on  the  same  subject.  He  has  followed  Ward’s 
text,  and  proves  clearly  that  the  piece  was  positively  performed 
before  the  month  of  February  1 589,  or  perhaps  in  1 587,  six  years 
before  the  author’s  sudden  death.  31.  3Iodderman  supposes  that 
3Iarlowe  had  learnt  to  know  Faust’s  book  by  the  old  English 
translations.  He  merely  cites,  howTever,  the  translation  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Frankfort  without  other  name  than 
R.  P.  Gent — which  evidently  means  gentleman.  This  literal  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German  is  met  with  in  the  collection  of  Early  Prose 
Romances,  edited  by  AVilliam  J.  Thoms  (vol.  iii.  London,  1828). 
But  the  book  called  History  of  the  Eamnable  Life,  and  Eeserved 
Eeath  of  Er.  John  Faustus  appears  to  be  a  still  older  translation, 
published  in  1590.  These  translations,  and  the  Dutch  one  which 
appeared  in  1592,  reproduce  the  most  ancient  history  of  Faust 
that  is  known — namely,  that  published,  and  perhaps  written,  by 
Spiers  in  Frankfort  in  1587,  or  at  least  the  edition  of  1589- 
the  preface  of  his  book  31.  3Iodderman  gives  3Iarlowe’s  history 
from  Taine,  and  reproaches  Chateaubriand  for  having  omitted  it 
in  his  Essays  on  English  Literature.  The  book  contains  a  great 
number  of  historical  and  literary  notes  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  English  reader. 

Finally  we  must  remark  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  recourse 
to  periodical  publications — for  example,  Le  message)-  des  sciences 
historiques,  the  Nederlandsche  museum,  & c.,  the  Bulletins  and 
Annales  of  the  different  archaeological  Societies,  provincial  ones 
even,  in  order  to  follow  consecutively  the  literary  aud  historical 
studies  of  the  Netherlands. 

(47)  Victor.  Door  31.  G.  L.  van  Loghem.  Amsterdam :  J.  L.  Beyers — 
W.  F.  Dannenfelser. 

(48)  Uit  vroeger  eeuwen,  nit  Oost  en  IV sst.  Door  31.  A.  Perk. 
Aarlan  derveen  :  VV.  Cambler  van  Nooten. 

(49)  Geestelijke  voorouders  :  studicn  over  onze  beschacing.  Door  31.  A. 
Pierson.  Haarlem  :  Tjeenk  Willink. 

("30)  Manuel  d’histoire,  de  genealogie  et  de  clironologie  detnus  les  ctats  du 
globe,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu'd  nos  jours.  Par  A.  H.  J.  31. 
Stokvis.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill.  XIII.  2  vols. 

CS  r )  Het  mtrkwaardig  beleg  van  Ostende,  3  Juli  T601-22  Septr.  1604. 
Door  C.  A.  van  Sijpest'ein.  ’s  Gravenhage :  W.P.  van  Stockum  &  Zoon. 

(52)  Seerp  van  Galema  en  zijne  tij dgenooten.  Een  verhaul  uit  dt 
geschicdenis  der  hervorming  in  Friesland,  Door  J.  C.  Luitingh.  Utrecht : 
J.  II.  van  Peursem. 

(33)  Het  oudste  Faust-drama.  Marlowe's  tragische  historic  van  Dr. 
Faustus.  Door  Dr.  K.  S.  Tjaden  3Iodderman.  Groningen  :  P.  Noordhoff. 
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THE  LOW  CHURCH  PARTY.* 

SCRAPPINESS  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  these  volumes.  Their  author,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby — 
■who,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  preface,  is  a  somewhat  intem¬ 
perate  advocate  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  most  abhorred  by 
Low-Churchmen — begins  his  work  by  pointing  out  the  Zuinglian 
tendencies  of  the  leading  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
he  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  at  Smithfield  as 
the  “  Zuinglian  heretics  who  had  been  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.”  Then,  after  barely  hinting  at  the  connexion 
between  the  rise  of  early  Evangelicalism  and  the  Calvinistical  con¬ 
troversy  of  Wesley’s  time,  he  gives  a  series  of  short  biographical 
notices  of  the  leading  Evangelicals  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  notices  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  wearisome.  While 
he  frankly  acknowledges  the  piety  and  usefulness  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  he  quotes  from  their  works  or  letters  short  passages 
which,  as  he  considers,  illustrate  their  errors.  Criticism  of 
this  sort,  founded  in  most  cases  on  some  isolated  sentence,  is 
necessarily  unsatisfactory  ;  and  while  we  generally  agree  with 
his  ideas  as  regards  the  failings  of  the  party,  his  comments 
occasionally  strike  us  as  captious  and  unfair.  From  the  “  Pious 
period,”  as  he  calls  it,  he  passes  to  the  “  Period  of  missionary 
zeal,”  and  dwells  on  the  party  character  of  the  Church  Missionary 
and  other  Low-Church  Societies.  Keen  as  he  is  in  detecting 
traces  of  error  in  the  Evangelicals,  he  accepts  the  ecstatic  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Port-Glasgow  as  evidences  of  the  “  gift 
of  prophecy,”  blames  the  Low-Churchmen  of  the  day  for  treating 
the  Irvingites’  claim  to  the  gift  of  tongues  with  “  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence,  if  not  with  active  hostility,”  and  is  convinced  that  in  a  case 
of  faith-healing  in  1 830,  the  cure,  on  which  he  discourses  at  some 
length,  was  effected  by  “spiritual  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

G - .”  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  results  of  the  work 

of  the  Low-Church  party  down  to  about  1833,  to  its  failings  and 
its  peculiarities.  The  next  portion  of  the  book  is  entitled  the 
“  Polemical  Period,”  which  is  taken  as  beginning  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Oxford  movement,  and  as  extending  to  about  1865, 
when  Mr.  Proby  considers  the  party  began  to  show  many  signs  of  its 
decline  “  in  spirituality,  moral  tone,  and  intellectual  power.” 
The  remainder  of  his  book  deals  with  what  he  calls  the  “  Im¬ 
moral  Period,”  and  is  filled  with  a  dreary  record  of  prosecutions 
for  alleged  excess  of  ritual.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr. 
Proby  distinguishes  this  period  as  “  immoral.”  He  tells  us  in 
his  preface  that  he  does  so  because  in  his  opinion  “  Low-Church¬ 
men  have  no  moral  right  to  serve  in  any  office  of  ministry, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  belongs  the  responsibility 
of  appointing  to  office  to  keep  them  out  ” ;  while  in  the 
body  of  his  work  he  asserts  that  the  name  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  Association,  though  it  is,  we 
think,  decidedly  unfair  to  speak  of  that  Society  as  though  it 
represented  the  spirit  of  the  Low-Churcli  party  as  a  whole. 
"While  we  could  point  to  many  passages  in  this  book  which  will, 
we  believe,  meet  the  approval  of  sound  Churchmen,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  assent  to  all  the  author  says  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church ;  we  find  much  to  regret  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  work,  and  we  cannot  forbear  noting  that  he  defends 
a  once-notorious  manual  which  was  justly  described  as  a 
“  disgrace  to  the  community.”  "NVe  have  found  these  Annals 
very  tedious  reading ;  they  are  painfully  wordy,  and  have  been 
put  together  without  any  literary  skill. 


SOME  GUIDE-BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  BOOKS  OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  beauty  of  the  slim  vellum-coloured  folio  wherein  appears 
Thoughts  for  Enthusiasts  at  Bayreuth  collected  by  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Burrell  (London :  Pickering  &  Chatto)  is  so 
great  that  it  may  seem  rather  hard  to  place  it  among  guide¬ 
books  ;  but  after  all  it  is  one,  and  it  can  at  least  have  the  first 
place  among  them.  It  appears  to  be  part  only  of  an  intended  work, 
and  presents  itself  as  “  Chapter  I.  Historical  and  Antiquarian,” 
containing  about  forty  pages  of  letterpress  collectanea.  But  its 
main  feature  is  the  admirable  illustration — maps,  plates  of  arms, 
plans,  portraits,  &c.,  being  reproduced  regardless  of  size,  and  by 
the  most  satisfactory  processes,  with  all  the  aid  of  unexceptionable 
print  and  paper.  Such  a  guide  de  luxe  we  have  seldom — we  do 
not  know  that  all  Arcadia  hath  ever — seen. 

The  objection  that  we  have  to  A  Guide  to  the  most  Picturesque 
Tour  in  Western  Europe  (Cork  :  Grey.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  by  no  means  the  rather  “  large  order  ”  of 
its  title.  Other  countries,  besides  the  most  distressful,  are  wont 
to  assert  these  harmless  little  superlatives  of  themselves  and 
with  considerably  less  reason  than  Ireland  in  reference  to  the 
Killamey  district.  But  we  wish  there  had  been  some  other 
frontispiece  than  a  view  of  Blarney  Castle,  with  a  hideous, 
staring  advertisement  on  it.  It  will  never  be  merry  till  the 
advertiser  of  this  kind  (he  is  excellent  in  his  right  place)  be  tied 
neck  and  heels  to  the  interviewer  (who  is  not  excellent  anywhere), 
and  both  be  cast  into  the  River  of  Oblivion.  But  the  Guide  is  a 
capital  Guide  of  its  kind,  illustrated  with  photographs  of  scenery, 
woodcuts,  and,  most  valuable  of  all,  plentiful  maps  and  plans. 

*  Annals  of  the  Low-Church  Party  in  England  down  to  the  Death  of 
Archbishop  Tait.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Letters 
on  Christian  Religion  ”  &c.  2  vols.  London  :  J.  T.  Hayes.  1888. 


We  have  often  spoken,  and  never  without  some  praise,  of 
Messrs.  Baddeley  &  Ward’s  Thorough  Guides  (London  :  Dulau). 
We  do  not  observe  any  absolutely  new  volume  for  the  present 
year,  though  the  second  part  of  “  Ireland  ”  is  promised.  There 
are,  however,  new  editions,  especially  one  of  “  South  Wales,”  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  certain  suggestions  of  ours,  on 
its  first  appearance,  have  been  heeded.  This  is  really  practical 
and  “  thorough.”  In  guide-book  writing,  more  almost  than  in 
any  other  kind,  “the  wit  of  one ”  has  to  be  subservient  to,  if  not 
the  “wisdom,”  at  any  rate  the  observation  and  experience,  of 
many.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  older  English  guide-book,  among 
the  innovations  on  which  this  series,  if  not  the  earliest  in  time, 
is  quite  the  best,  that  it  neglected  almost  wholly  the  task  of 
“writing  up.”  It  is  good  that  Messrs.  Baddeley  &  Ward  go 
on  a  different  principle. 

Three  numbers  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  excellent  series  of  County 
Tourist  Guides  (London :  Stanford)  are  before  us — two  old  and 
one  new.  Of  the  two  former,  third  editions  in  each  case  of  Mr. 
Bevan’s  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Worth’s  Somersetshire,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  more.  The  new  number  is  Gloucestershire,  also  by 
Mr.  Worth.  Although  Gloucestershire  is  not  by  general  repute 
what  is  called  a  “  tourist  ”  county,  it  is  an  exceedingly  good 
example  of  a  county  possessing  attractions  of  different  kinds,  from 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Thames  to  the  wonderful  glass  of  Fair- 
ford,  and  from  the  watering-place  charms  of  Cheltenham  to  the 
woodlands  of  Dean.  Perhaps,  as  there  is  thus  plenty  to  talk 
about  in  his  proper  subject,  Mr.  Worth  need  not  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  allot  space  to  places,  like  Evesham,  which  are 
not  Gloucestrian  at  all  ;  but  we  may  admit  some  difficulty 
here.  And  we  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  Mr.  Stanford.  It 
may  be  impracticable,  though  it  would  be  a  great  gain,  to  have 
larger-sized  maps  ;  but  it  would  be  both  practicable  and  easy  to 
confine  the  map  to  the  county  itself,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

We  noticed  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Willson’s  really  “  Handy  ” 
Guide  to  Norway  (London :  Stanford),  and  we  need  only  say  that 
the  second  has  been  enlarged  without  impairing  its  handiness, 
and  in  some  cases  with  unquestionable  addition  to  its  utility. 
We  say  in  some  cases,  for  we  own  to  considerable  doubt  about 
botanical  appendices  to  a  guide-book.  But  no  doubt  there  are 
those  who  like  them. 

Geneva,  published  by  the  “  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry ’’(Geneva  :  “  Tribune”Oifice),isahandsomewell-digested 
little  guide-book  both  for  tourists  and  resident  s  in  one  of  the  most 
international  and  not  the  least  beautiful  of  cities. 

An  unkind  expert  in  the  cultivation  of  melons  has  laid  it  down 
that  a  “hardy”  melon  is  an  impossibility,  however  the  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  may  go  on  promising  it.  If  it  is  hardy,  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  vegetable  marrow  ;  if  it  has  any  flavour,  it  is  not 
hardy.  We  own  that  we  have  always  felt  the  force  of  a  similar 
dilemma  about  Handy  Atlases.  If  they  are  really  handy  they 
are  generally  too  cramped,  too  crowded  with  print,  or  too  little 
detailed  to  be  of  much  use,  and  if  they  are  useful  they  are  not 
handy.  We  must  own,  however,  that  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
Handy  Reference  Atlas  (Walker  &  Co.)  is  a  much  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  cartographic  impossibility  than  we  have  ever  seen 
before.  The  publishers  have  wisely  not  attempted  anything  like 
a  pocket  size,  and  have  not  been  afraid  of  reasonable  thickness. 
But  they  have  got  into  a  book  the  size  of,  and  not  much  thicker 
than,  a  volume  of  an  ordinary  novel  no  less  than  seventy- 
six  maps  of  the  world  of  really  useful  scale,  printed  with 
extreme  clearness,  brought  up  to  the  latest  political  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  furnished  with  a  good  index  and  a  fair  introduction 
of  statistical  matter.  The  thing  is  really  a  most  creditable  piece 
of  workmanship,  and  we  trust  that  a  large  sale  will  enable  the 
publishers  to  keep  it  constantly  up  to  date. 

Philip’s  Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  British  America  (London  and 
Liverpool :  Philip)  is  another  valiant  attempt  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  and  more  in  the  “  pocket  kind.”  But  by  subdividing  their 
plates  Messrs.  Philip  have  obtained  really  a  considerable  amount 
of  map-space,  there  being  here  sixteen  separate  maps  with 
empty  corners  thriftily  used  up  for  insertions.  It  is  a  cheap  little 
volume.  M  uch  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  same  publishers’  Handy 
Volume  Atlas  of  Australasia,  which  is  arranged  on  the  same 
principles,  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  even  more  generally  useful. 

The  personality  of  “  Charles  A.  Gillig,”  who  prefixes  a  large 
and  smiling  photograph  of  himself  to  Charles  A.  Gillig's  Tours 
and  Excursions  of  Great  Britain  (London :  United  States  Ex¬ 
change  ;  Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.),  is  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  and  his  counterfeit  presentment  appears  a  little  irrelevant, 
seeing  that  the  book  purports  to  be  written  by  Stephen  F. 
Smart.  Charles  A.  and  Stephen  F.,  however,  have  jointly 
and  severally  produced  a  cheap  and  rather  handy  guide  to  the 
tourist  in  Great  Britain,  full  of  matter  of  at  least  average 
accuracy  and  appropriateness,  especially  of  that  reference  to 
places  of  literary  interest  in  which  the  average  English  guide 
is  so  wofully  deficient.  But  we  should  like  to  know  who 
is  responsible  for  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  row  of  healthy 
(and  not  always  cockney)  watering-places  on  the  East  Coast 
from  Clacton  to  Hunstanton  “  The  English  Riviera.”  We 
have  applied  to  a  friend  of  great  imaginative  faculty  (being 
modestly  conscious  of  possible  dulness)  to  know  whether  he  can 
see  the  slightest  reason  for  this  preposterous  designation,  and  he 
says  he  cannot ;  neither  can  we  ourselves. 

Longman' s  Shilling  Geography  (London:  Longmans)  is  a 
succinct  and  useful  little  book,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
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formation  arranged  in  a  semi-tabular  form,  and  a  really  remark¬ 
able  number  of  maps  in  tlie  text — uncoloured,  but  clear  and 
serviceable. 

Orosian  Geography,  by  J.  McCubbin  and  David  T.  Holmes 
(London  and  Edinburgh :  Jobnston),  is  a  very  useful  little  com¬ 
panion  to  King  Alfred’s  work,  intended  primarily  for  students, 
but  useful  also  to  others. 

General  Strackey’s  Lectures  on  Geography  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.)  derive  a  certain  interest  from  having  been  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent  Term  of  the  present 
year.  Now  the  older  Universities  were  once  not  tolerant  of  such 
studies,  into  which  they  have  lately  cast  themselves  with  an 
almost  headlong  zeal.  The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society 
was,  no  doubt,  the  fitting  person  to  herald  (for  these  lectures  are 
admittedly  rather  of  the  character  of  pioneer  dissertations  than  of 
a  regular  academic  course)  the  new  efforts  of  the  University  of 
Newton  and  Darwin  ;  and  his  lectures,  though  he  modestly  dis¬ 
claims  all  pretence  of  teaching  experience,  are  clear,  instructive, 
and  able.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  their  perusal  may  fail  to  convert, 
or  may  even  confirm  in  their  sin,  some  obstinate  sceptics  who  would 
either  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  geography  the  title  of  a  “  science  ”  at 
all,  or  would  at  any  rate  question  the  possibility  of  so  arranging 
its  study  as  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  University  students,  or  in  any  ; 
way  to  take  up  a  place  among  those  Arts  on  which  Universities 
are  founded.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  scepticism  does  not 
in  any  way  impugn  General  Strachev’s  unanswerable  contention 
that  the  natural  phenomena  of  which  physical,  as  distinguished 
from  political,  geography  takes  heed  are  “  not  accidental,  but  due 
to  the  working  of  law.”  It  is  true  that  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  who 
spoke  of  “the  accident  of  sex,”  might  talk  consistently  enough  of 
the  accident  of  a  strait  or  an  isthmus,  a  bay  or  a  gulf ;  but  less 
hardy  thinkers  could  hardly  follow  him.  One  may  admit  this 
thoroughly,  and  yet  doubt  whether  geography  can  be  studied  as 
a  science,  however  desirable  and  indeed  imperative  it  be  that  it 
be  studied  as  a  reasonably  ordered  body  of  information.  Yet 
shall  this  hesitancy  not  interfere  with  our  doing  justice  to 
General  Stracliev’s  book. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are,  we  think,  somewhat  new  comers  in  the 
map-publishing  trade.  Their  Elementary  School  Atlas,  however, 
in  which  they  have  had  the  practised  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  is  a  good  attempt,  and  ought  to  be  widely  used. 
The  maps  are  good,  and  some  illustrative  diagrams  showing  how 
to  map  out  a  given  landscape  will  be  useful  for  imitation. 

Mr.  George  Chisholm’s  Junior  School  Geography  (Longmans) 
includes  a  kind  of  atlas — the  maps  of  which  are  intended  to  be 
copied— and  some  letterpress.  The  maps  are  not  coloured,  but 
arranged  to  convey  a  great  deal  of  information  by  shadings, 
initial  letters,  and  other  devices.  Personally,  and  speaking  from 
some  practical  experience,  we  are  not  greatly  enamoured  of  these 
devices,  and  we  think  colour  to  lie  almost  a  sine  qua  non  for  a 
map,  whether  for  learning  or  reference. 

Sissons'  Beauties  of  Sherwood  Forest  (Worksop  :  Sissons)  is  a 
useful  and  unpretending  guide-book  of  the  ordinary  kind  to  the 
“  Oakeries,”  wherein  the  reader  will  find  most  things  necessary  to 
a  tourist  in  the  region,  including  an  account  of  the  famous  under¬ 
ground  “follies”  of  AVelbeck. 

Walking  tours,  rowing  tours,  and  such  like  things  have  time 
out  of  mind  been  provocative  of  mildly  jocular  chronicles,  some¬ 
times  wisely  confined  to  the  domestic  diary,  sometimes  committed 
to  print.  Of  these  latter  is  A  Freshwater  Yarn,  by  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Kobinson  (London:  Elliot  Stock),  telling  of  a  six 
days’  tour  on  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  freely  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  oarsmen.  It  would  be  curmudgeonly  to  criticize  a 
good-humoured  record  of  pleasure. 

The  dictionary  form,  which  has  obtained  lately  for  guide-books, 
is  no  doubt  convenient  enough  for  reference  and  conducive  to 
saving  of  space,  and  if  it  be,  as  we  fear  it  is,  open  to  the  charge 
that  it  inevitably  does  away  with  the  last  frail  bond  uniting 
such  books  to  works  of  literature,  it  may  be  retorted  that  in 
most  cases  that  bond  is  so  slight  that  it  might  just  as  well  be 
broken.  Pollock’s  Dictionary  of  the  Clyde  (Glasgow :  Menzies. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  already  in  its  second 
edition.  It  seems  a  useful  and  well-compiled  work,  the  running 
titles  of  whose  entries,  “  Douglas,”  “  Dredger,”  “  Driving,”  sliowr 
that  the  compiler  has  not  feared  to  cast  his  net  wide. 

Prom  time  to  time  Englishmen  hear  something  of  Heligoland 
— generally  from  a  German  source,  which  says  that  it  really  must 
be  given  up — and  sometimes  Englishmen  go  there.  But  the 
Englishmen  who  do  not  go  there  know,  as  a  rule,  very  little 
indeed  about  it.  A  pleasant  account  of  it,  and  of  the  other 
North  Friesland  islands  of  Folir,  Sylt,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
AY.  G.  Black’s  Heligoland  and  the  Islands  of  the  North  Sea 
(London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood).  Air.  Black  has  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  pleasant  little  scrap  of  land  where 

Green  is  the  land, 

lied  is  the  rock, 

White  is  the  strand, 

and  which  takes  its  “national  ”  colours  accordingly,  though  it  is 
exceedingly  loyal  to  the  Union  Jack.  Also  he  succeeds  in  con¬ 
veying  that  enthusiasm  fairly  enough.  Rodenberg’s  Stilllehen  aif 
Sylt  is,  we  think,  not  unknown  in  England ;  but  of  these  other 
islands  also  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  read. 

Philip's  Neiv  Library  Map  of  London  (London  and  Liverpool : 
Philip)  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  most  maps  of  the  kind  by 
taking  in  a  considerably  wider  range  of  suburb.  Though  it  is  on 


a  scale  of  three  inches  to  the  mile,  and  though  its  size  is  not  too 
great  for  a  wall  of  fair  space,  it  covers  a  region  which  may 
be  outlined  from  the  names  Kingsbury,  Acton,  Combe  A\  ood, 
Alitcham,  Beckenham,  Chislehurst,  Foot’s  Cray,  Bostall  Heath, 
Chad  well  Street,  AVoodford,  Tottenham  Cross,  Hornsey  and 
Ilendon,  thus  embracing  almost  the  wdiole,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Greater  London  in  its  ■widest  sense.  In  these  days  when  a  map¬ 
less  man  going  to  visit  some  suburban  friend  may  find  himself 
deceived  by  the  names  of  railway  stations  into  wandering  cab¬ 
less  miles  from  his  destination  such  a  map  is  almost  a  necessity, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  seen  it  better  provided. 


HOLIDAYS  AT  HEALTH  RESORTS* 

QUAIAIER  and  autumn  holidays  are  usually  taken  under  the 
plea  of  impaired  health,  of  a  need  for  rest  and  change,  if  not 
of  actual  invalidism,  and  although  they  are  generally  decided  on 
without  consulting  the  doctor  officially,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  many  persons  to  spend  their  holidays  by  following  the  routes 
and  joining  the  train  of  the  real  invalids  at  some  of  the  best 
known  and  entertaining  English  and  Continental  watering-places. 
Such  tourists  stand  in  need  of  guidance  different  from  that  of 
the  invalid  whose  bathing  and  drinking  functions  occupy  most 
of  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  who  always  has  his  doctor  at  his 
elbow.  The  books  about  such  places  are  for  the  most  part 
medical  treatises  of  a  recondite  and  technical  kind,  and  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae’s  book,  although  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  medical 
matters,  will  be  welcomed  by  this  class  of  travellers,  as  it  deals 
with  the  historical,  antiquarian,  picturesque,  and  political  aspects 
of  some  of  the  best  known  Continental  watering-places — places 
like  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Teplitz,  Isclil,  and  Gastein,  which  are 
as  familiar  to  newspaper  readers  as  the  meeting-places  of 
“  crowned  heads  ”  and  the  “  makers  of  history  ”  as  the  capitals  of 
their  respective  States.  Air.  Rae  also  describes  some  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  spas,  such  as  Roncegno  and  Arco,  chiefly, 
we  believe,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  readers. 

Air.  Rae’s  volume  consists  of  some  interesting  and  brightly 
written  articles  which  were  published  in  the  Times  three  years 
ago,  and  which  were  much  appreciated  at  the  time,  especially  by 
medical  men,  and  their  usefulness  is  much  increased  by  their  re¬ 
publication  in  book  form,  and  by  the  additions  and  corrections 
which  have  been  made  on  a  second  visit  to  many  of  the  places 
referred  to.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  hints  to  all  sorts  of 
people.  The  local  doctors  may  learn  moderation  in  the  claims 
they  make  for  the  merits  of  their  respective  springs  from  the 
fun  Air.  Rae  makes  of  some  of  them,  looking  at  them  as  he  does 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  bodily  health.  But  it  is  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  managers  of  watering-places,  especially  in  this  country, 
who  may  gather  the  greatest  number  of  lessons  from  Air.  Rae’s 
little  volume.  At  the  little-known  place  of  Arco — the  San  Remo 
or  Alentone  of  Austria — he  tells  us  there  is  a  Committee  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  duties  are  thus  summarized  :— “  Firstly,  doing 
everything  that  is  required  for  attracting  visitors;  secondly, 
improving  the  place  generally  and  rendering  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  public,  supporting  and  encouraging  musical  performances  and 
other  kinds  of  amusements ;  thirdly,  publishing  advertisements 
and  causing  articles  to  be  inserted  in  newspapers;  fourthly,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  supply  of  physicians ;  fifthly,  arranging  for  the 
collection  and  employment  of  the  tax  upon  visitors  and  others  who 
are  liable  to  pay  it ;  sixthly,  encourage  the  grape,  milk,  and  whey 
cure  ;  seventhly,  settling  disputes  between  visitors  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  eighthly,  doing  whatever  may  be  required  to  render 
the  place  more  popular  as  a  health  resort.” 

Air.  Flinn’s  handbook  on  Irish  Health  Resorts  is  a  proof,  it 
any  were  required,  of  the  great  need  there  is  for  committees 
formed  on  the  German  plan  for  making  our  home  watering- 
places  known  and  appreciated.  The  great  beauty  of  Irish  scenery 
and  the  amiability  and  attention  of  the  people  to  visitors  is  well 
known  and  appreciated ;  but  few  persons  are  aware  how  many 
excellent  seaside  and  inland  watering-places  there  are  in  Ireland, 
and  many  will  hear  with  surprise  that  “  the  hotel  accommodation 
throughout  the  country  has  been  placed  upon  a  footing  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  sister  island,  and  the  facilities  for  travelling 
have  also  been  very  much  improved,  especially  in  the  South¬ 
west,  by  the  construction  during  the  past  two  years  of  new 
railways  to  the  seaside  places  in  Clare  and  Kerry.”  Air.  Flinn 
discourses  on  the  merits  of  the  climate  as  to  temperature  and 
moisture  of  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  illustrates  his  subject 
with  coloured  maps  showing  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  rain¬ 
fall.  He  also  deals  with  the  medical  and  other  virtues  of 
about  sixty  seaside  and  inland  health  resorts  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  treating  at  some  length  of  Kingston,  Bray,  Queenstown, 
Glengarriff,  Rostrevor,  Blarney,  Lisdoonvarna,  and  Alallow ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  some  of  them  are  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to,  our  English  winter  stations  of  AYntnor,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  Torquay — an  assertion  we  are  inclined  to  support 
from  our  study  of  the  phenological  map  of  the  two  districts. 
The  book  is  largely  compiled  from  other  publications,  but  it  con- 

*  Austrian  l halt  a  Resorts.  Bv  W.  Fraser  Rae.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1888. 

Irish  Health  Resorts  and  IFatenny-Places.  By  D.  Edgar  Flinn,  F.R.C.S. 
London  :  Kegnn  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1888. 

The  Baths  and  Wells  o  f  Europe.  By  John  llacpherson.  Third  edition. 

[  London  :  Stanford.  1888. 
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tains  also  the  result  of  the  author’s  observation  at  many  of  the 
stations.  It  is  capable  of  improvement,  especially  in  the  language 
employed,  which  is  much  too  florid  and  of  the  local  guide-book 
type  to  be  acceptable  to  medical  men ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
excellent  contribution  to  our  too  small  stock  of  literature  on  our 
home  health  resorts.  Its  hopeful  tone,  in  the  present  state  of 
political  and  social  disorganization  in  Ireland,  is  most  gratifying, 
and  we  trust  it  will  open  a  new  road  to  prosperity  and  content¬ 
ment  for  Ireland. 

Dr.  Macpherson’s  manual  on  The  Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe  is 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  this  new  edition  has  been  revised  and  the  information 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  without  interfering  with  its 
handiness  as  a  book  of  reference  for  stowing  away  in  the  pocket 
or  handbag.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  small  size  of 
the  book  make  it  something  of  a  pocket  encyclopedia  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  climate,  to  the  chemical  nature  and  the 
medical  application  of  the  waters  and  baths  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  while  it  is  imbued  with  a  healthy  scepticism  on  many 
of  the  absurd  claims  put  forth  by  resident  medical  men  living  at 
many  of  the  French  and  German  spas. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

GEORGES  DURUY’S  stories,  or  most  of  them,  have,  we 
•  think,  appeared  in  periodicals — some  of  them  certainly 
have.  For  the  first  and  longest  (i),  which  is  somewhat  in  the 
Feuillet  vein,  we  have  no  great  affection,  though  it  displays  its 
author’s  indisputable  cleverness.  A  widow,  and  not  a  very 
young  widow,  after  carrying  on  for  some  considerable  time  a 
liaison  with  a  man  younger  than  herself,  marries  him.  There 
is  in  Old  French  an  excessively  coarse,  but  also  very  common- 
sensical,  proverb  describing  this  arrangement  and  its  probable 
results.  M.  Duruy’s  heroine  experiences  the  truth  of  it.  Her 
husband  is  a  confirmed  flirt,  if  nothing  worse ;  she  becomes 
jealous  of  her  daughter,  of  her  daughter’s  governess,  of  her 
daughter’s  friends ;  she  feels  that  she  is  aging  and  losing 
her  beauty;  she  despairs,  resorts  to  violent  and  questionable 
methods  of  showing  resentment,  and  only  at  last  accomplishes 
the  “  victoire  d’ame,”  as  M.  Duruy  calls  it,  of  sinking  into  a 
kind  of  maternal  tenderness  towards  her  husband.  The  senti¬ 
mentality  is  dubiously  moral  and  healthful,  but  there  is  pathos.  A 
shorter  story,  “  Peierinage  d’amour,”  which  tells  the  attempt  of  a 
pair  of  old  lovers  to  renew  and  revive  in  middle  age  the  transports 
of  their  youth,  is  open  to  somewhat  the  same  objection  ;  but  its 
shortness  saves  it  to  some  extent.  M.  Duruy,  however,  has  not  quite 
achieved  the  ironic  touch  which  was  required  here.  In  “  La 
Colonelle  ”  he  has  achieved  a  very  fair  joyeusete  in  the  Droz  man¬ 
ner,  and,  indeed,  the  book  is  clever  throughout,  though  a  little 
uncertain  and  indistinct  in  the  style  and  character  of  its  clever¬ 
ness. 

In  Ma  cousine  Pot-au-feu  (2)  (to  which  is  attached  a  shorter 
story,  “  Le  mariage  au  gant,”  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
life  of  a  post-office  agent  on  board  a  French  mail-steamer  is  a 
kind  of  perpetual  voyage  a  Cy there),  M.  Leon  de  Tinseau  has 
returned  to  something  like  the  style  of  L'attelage  de  la  marquise 
and  “  good  has  taken  him  of  it.”  The  sketch  of  the  ancestral 
domesticities  of  the  noble  house  of  Vaudelnay  is  singularly  life¬ 
like  and  original.  Perhaps  the  latter  part,  describing  the  way  in 
which  the  young  hero  succumbs  to  the  very  beneficent  fascina¬ 
tions  of  his  not  exactly  despised,  but  unconsidered,  cousin 
Rosamond,  might  have  been  shortened  and  “  brisked  up  ”  a 
little ;  while  Rosamond’s  actual  device  suggests  rather  closely  a 
well-known  prize  story  of  Sandeau’s.  But  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  that. 

The  interest  of  Disparu  (3)  is  not,  we  think,  quite  equal  to 
that  of  most  of  the  books  signed  by  the  author  of  Le  fils  de 
Coralie.  It  turns  upon  the  disappearance  of  an  officer  of  marines 
(everybody  in  French  novels  is  an  officer  of  marines  now),  who  is 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  Francis  Gamier  on  that  famous 
but,  as  unkind  critics  have  sometimes  suggested,  slightly  fili¬ 
bustering  expedition,  the  unfortunate  termination  of  which 
served,  after  many  days,  as  an  excuse  for  the  French  conquest  of 
Annam  and  Tonquin.  lie  is  wounded,  captured,  and  detained 
for  a  long  time  in  an  honourable  and  petted  but  strict  captivity, 
in  the  interior  of  China.  Consequently,  when  he  at  last  escapes, 
he  finds  himself  forgotten.  His  wife,  as  he  thinks,  is  dead ;  but, 
as  it  turns  out,  she  has  only  herself  “  disappeared,”  and  (which  is 
awkward)  remarried.  The  story  of  their  reunion,  varied  by  the 
hopeless  love  of  a  fair  Chinese  for  the  hero,  supplies  tire  matter 
of  the  book.  The  lieutenant  is  less  audacious,  or  less  fortunate, 
than  the  Count  of  Gleichen,  and  the  Celestial  beauty  has  to 
break  her  heart  at  his  restoration  to  his  Clemence ;  which  is  a 
pity. 

Le  mal  (I  aimer  (4)  is  a  curious  experiment  in  naturalist 
methods  by  a  person  who  has  apparently  an  objection  to  natu¬ 
ralist  dirt.  The  attachment  of  the  melancholy  and  musical  hero 
to  his  ot  course  married  love  seems  to  be  chiefly  platonic ;  and 
he  ends  up,  after  the  platonic  (and  musical)  young  woman’s 
death,  by  reconciling  himself  to  his  own  wife  (who  seems  to  be 

(1)  Victoire  dome.  Par  G.  Duruy.  Paris:  Ilachette. 

(A  Ma  cousine  Pot-au- feu.  Par  Leon  Tinseau.  Paris:  Calmann  Lew. 

(3)  Lleparu.  Par  A.  Delpit.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Le  mal  <T aimer.  Par  R.  Godet.  Paris  :  Tresse  et  Stock. 


by  no  means  a  bad  second  string)  with  some  success.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  performances  are  recounted  with  something  of  the 
deadly  insistence  on  details  of  MM.  (Yard  and  Huysmans,  but 
not  without  a  certain  power.  M.  Godet  lacks  one  thing,  if  not 
two — the  intelligence  of  a  story  and  the  faculty  of  telling  it.  It 
is  true  that  beside  these  two  all  other  qualifications  of  the  story¬ 
teller  are  almost  insignificant.  But  he  has  some  gifts,  and  some 
good  gifts,  nevertheless. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  you  are  quite  justified  in  im¬ 
porting  two  orphans,  even  with  the  most  blameless  intentions 
and  in  quite  a  Good  Samaritan  manner,  into  your  household  so 
as  to  annoy  the  wife  of  your  bosom.  But  the  wife  of  Captain 
Robin  Desperriez’s  bosom — and  Captain  Robin  Desperriez,  though 
a  middle-aged  person,  is  in  a  way  the  hero  of  Apr'es  le  crime  ( 5) — 
is  not  a  model  character,  for  she  “nags.”  M.  Ferret,  whose 
previous  stories  have  shown  talent,  has  made  a  not  uninteresting 
tale  of  the  situation  and  of  the  way  in  which,  of  course,  the 
house  of  Desperriez  entertains  angels  unawares.  He  starts, 
moreover,  after  the  accepted  fashion  of  the  crime-novel,  which  is 
so  popular,  with  a  mysterious  murder,  and  the  interest  of  the 
murder  helps  on  the  story. 

Count  Tolstoi’s  Contes  et  fables  (6)  (translated  as  usual  by  the 
faithful  E. — this  time  without  N. — Halpurine-Kaminski)  have 
some  literary  interest  because  of  their  curious  compositeness. 
They  are  more  like  a  story-book  of  a  previous  century,  perfectly 
well-known  fables  and  historical  stories  from  books  being  mixed 
up  with  genuine  Russian  fabliaux.  The  genuine  Russian  fabliau, 
as  students  know,  is  a  kind  almost  by  itself,  and  in  some  respects 
rather  difficult  to  popularize  to  a  general  audience.  But  it  has 
the  true  spirit,  and  the  examples  of  it  here  given  will  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  nobody. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that,  in  reviewing  M. 
Jouaust’s  new  edition  of  the  Caquets  de  Vaccouchee  ( Saturday 
llevieio,  July  21),  we  did  not  mention  the  illustrations.  Had 
this  omission  been  a  matter  of  neglect,  we  should  take  shame  to 
ourselves  ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  etchings  in  the  Biblioth'eque 
artistique  is  now  so  well  established  a  fact  that  one  is  prone  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  the  very  elegance  of  these 
plates  caused  part  of  our  regret  that  such  presentation  had  not 
been  expended  on  a  more  interesting  text. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TIIE  great  fault  of  Mr.  Ilenry  Morley’s  English  Writers,  of 
which  the  third  volume  (London :  Cassell)  has  just  been 
issued,  is  that  it  is  naturally — even  inevitably — scrappy  and 
insufficient.  It  is  a  book  for  the  general,  and  to  make  any¬ 
thing  of  it — to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  any  good  and  profitable 
use — the  general  must  know,  to  begin  with,  a  good  deal  about 
the  matter  in  hand,  or  must  (at  least)  be  deeply  and  intelligently 
interested  therein.  The  School  Board  has  done  much,  no  doubt ; 
the  Schoolmaster,  indeed,  having  been  abroad  since  the  days  of 
Brougham,  has  exercised  a  kind  of  influence.  But  we  take  leave 
to  doubt — or,  to  be  plain,  we  flatly  refuse  to  believe — that  he  has 
developed  a  public  in  any  wise  upon  a  level  with  English 
Writers.  “  The  opening  allegory,  which  finds  in  the  court  a 
Tartarus  with  its  Tantalus,  its  Sisyphus,  Ixion,  Tityus,  and  birds 
of  night,  is  simply  the  ingenious  introduction  to  the  subject 
whereby — ”  our  friend,  the  general,  is  more  confounded  than  one 
can  well  say !  The  subject  is  Walter  Mapes  and  the  De  Nugis 
Curialium-,  and  the  young  man  or  young  woman  of  culture  who 
buys  the  work  and  reads  it  for  purposes  of  self-improvement 
will  not,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  make  much  of  this  particular 
piece  of  information.  Mr.  Morley  discourses  too  lightly  for 
specialists  and  too  heavily  for  dabblers.  In  his  present  work  he 
begins  with  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Eadmer,  and  “  Early  Arabian 
Influences,”  and,  after  passing  through  Ordericus,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  Ililarius,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  Symbolum 
Electorum,  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  Goliastic  cycle,  Nigel 
Wireker,  the  Otia  Lmperialia,  Layamon,  “  The  Bards  in  Wales,” 
Roger  Bacon,  “English  Metrical  Romances,”  and  innumerable 
such  small  deer,  he  ends  some  four  hundred  octavo  pages  further 
on  with  “  The  Father  of  Modem  Literature,”  and  a  series  of 
notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Commedia.  The  repast  is  of 
the  most  copious,  as  one  may  see  from  this  brief  nomenclature ; 
and,  while  it  is  cleverly  kitchened  and  cleverly  selected,  it  has, 
as  we  have  hinted,  the  quality  of  being  pemmican  to  the  general 
and  to  the  specialist  a  banquet  (so  to  speak)  of  mere  aperitifs 
and  aids  to  digestion. 

Mr.  Younghusband’s  Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Burmese 
Tat  (London  :  Allen)  is  written  and  illustrated  with  the  flippancy 
of  mere  innocence.  All  the  same,  it  is  quite  readable.  Mr. 
Younghusband — who  describes  himself  on  his  title-page  as  “  An 
ordinary  British  Subaltern,”  to  wit,  Lieutenant  G.  J.  &c. — had 
six  months’  leave  of  absence  from  his  duty  with  the  Queen’s 
Own  Guides ;  so  he  determined  to  explore  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Siam.  Accordingly,  he  started  from  Moulmein, 
made  his  way  by  Zimme  and  Iviang  Tung  to  Utaradit,  and 
so  proceeded  to  Bangkok.  His  experiences,  while  by  no  means 
exciting,  were  peculiar ;  his  style  is  the  (so-called)  “  bright  ” 
and  “  chatty  ”  style  of  the  amateur  traveller ;  he  may  be  studied 

(5)  Aprcs  le  crime.  Par  P.  Perret.  Palis  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Contes  et  fables.  Par  Le'on  Tolstoi.  Paris :  Plon. 
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for  instruction  often  and  now  and  then  with  amusement. 
One  point  to  note  is  that  our  mission  of  civilization — as  ex- 
ampled  in  the  educated  Baboo  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  in  the  common  Siamese  of  the  south — is  a  failure.  Another 
is  that  of  the  ubiquity  of  Brummagem.  Mr.  Younghusband,  for 
instance,  invested  in  a  number  of  gorgeous  sapphires — such 
“  seld-seen  stones”  as  looked  a  fortune,  and  was  informed  at 
Calcutta  that  they  had  been  made  in  Birmingham.  These  were 
gems,  and  there  is  none  but  an  expert  who  would  not  have  been 
tempted  by  them.  Even  worse  was  the  case  of  the  gentleman  at 
Chantabong  who  bought  a  number  of  “  brute  ”  sapphires  at  forty 
dollars  apiece,  and  found,  soon  after,  that  he  might  have  had  a 
consignment  of  the  same  from  Birmingham  for  almost  anything 
you  please.  The  celebrated  Burmese  Rubies — at  all  events  as 
secured  and  brought  home  by  the  average  British  officer — come 
from  the  same  distinguished  centre  of  industry. 

In  The  Thermal  Baths  of  Bath  (London  :  Hamilton.  Bath  : 
Ilallett),  with  which  is  incorporated  a  certain  well-known 
Manual,  by  the  late  N.  Wilbraham  Falconer,  M.D.,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Freeman  has  produced  a  compilation  which  will  be  found  useful 
and  interesting  at  once  by  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  go  to 
Bath.  The  chapter  on  “Physicians,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  is 
especially  readable ;  it  deals  with  all  manner  of  doctors,  from 
Scribonius  Largus,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  John  de  Villula,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  in 
1091,  to  such  (comparatively)  later  lights  as  Dr.  Tobie  A  enner, 
who  died  in  1660,  and  whose  treatise,  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam 
Longam  (1620),  includes  a  notable  discourse  “Concerning  the 
Taking  of  the  Fume  of  Tobacco,”  Dr.  Baynard,  Dr.  Peirce,  and 
the  redoubtable  Dr.  Guidott,  a  good  monograph  about  whom 
would  make  (we  cannot  help  thinking)  the  best  reading  imagin¬ 
able.  More  useful,  if  a  trifle  less  entertaining,  are  the  chapters 
entitled  severally  “  The  Aix-les-Bains  Massage  Douche  Baths” 
(which  talks  of  “  apparati”  and  introduces  us  to  such  substantive 
forms  as  doucheur  and  doucheuse),  and  “  The  Mineral  Baths  of 
Bath  in  their  Varied  Modes  of  Application.”  We  shall  have 
said  enough  when  we  have  told  that,  for  one  of  its  kind,  the  book 
is  quite  decently  illustrated. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  Bishop  Cowie’s  Our  Last  Year 
in  New  Zealand  (London  :  Kegan  Paul).  It  is  only  a  diary,  and 
it  consists  of  such  observations  as  this  : — “  Miss  Stewart  is  the 
principal  operator  at  the  head  office  of  our  Auckland  Telephone 
Exchange.  She  is  so  expert  at  her  duties  that,  whenever  she  is 
absent  from  her  post,  the  subscribers  grumble  at  the  comparative 
slowness  of  her  locum  tenens.  It  is  necessary  to  see  her  at  her 
work  of  ‘  switching  ’  to  appreciate  ” — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  For  those  who  care  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Bishop 
Cowie  has  provided  some  four  hundred  careful  pages  of  it.  It  is 
possible  (one  would  have  thought)  to  be  a  colonial  bishop,  and  to 
be  more  entertaining ;  but  between  a  “  missionary  ”  public  and  a 
“  literary”  ditto  the  gulf  is  evidently  “  unplumbed,  salt, 
estranging  ”  to  a  degree  not  easy  to  realize.  In  this  connexion 
the  intelligent  reader  will  do  well  to  read  and  perpend  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Anandabai  Joshee  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers)  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Healy  Dali.  Dr.  Joshee — who  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  memoir  as  “  a  kinswoman  of  the  Pundita  Ramabai,  ’ 
and  towards  the  end  thereof  as  “  that  sweet,  intellectual  soul, 
that  large-brained,  self-forgetful,  womanly  creature  ” — was  an 
interesting  person  in  her  way,  and  deserved  a  better  biographer 
than  Mrs.  Dali — who,  by  the  by,  is  also  the  author  of  What 
we  Really  Know  about  iShakspeare — can  be  said  to  be.  Senti¬ 
mentalism  is  not  the  best  of  qualities,  and  sectarianism  is  one  of 
the  worst ;  and  Mrs.  Dali  is  deficient  in  neither. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Selected  Essays 
from  the  Tatler  (London :  Routledge),  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ewald,  the 
new  volume  of  the  Chandos  Classics ;  of  Part  I.  of  The  Fauna  of 
British  India  (London :  Taylor  &  Francis),  edited  and  -written 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  and  dealing  with  certain  species  of  the 
mammalia ;  of  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  (London :  Sampson  Low)  ;  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Calendar,  1888-1889  (London:  Allen);  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Blue-Book,  1888-1889  (London:  Murby)  ;  of  Bourne's 
Handy  Assurance  Manual,  1888  (London:  Bourne);  Mr.  Alfred 
Chapman’s  Inhabited  House  Duty  (London  :  Effingham  V  ilson)  ; 
and  of  How  to  Obtain  a  School  of  Musketry  Certificate  (Chatham : 
Gale  &  Polden). 
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FANFABE  D'ALLEMAND. 

Ci  REAT  nations,  as  it  is  stated  on  important  authority, 
X  must  be  cracked  up ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
present  German  Emperor  is  fully  aware  of  this  peculiarity. 
According  to  the  Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung ,  the  Emperor 
AVilliam  has  recently  declared  that  he  himself  rules,  and  is 
proud  to  rule,  over  “  the  noblest,  the  most  advanced,  and 
“  the  most  cultured  of  peoples.”  Evidently  the  youthful 
sovereign  is  of  his  century.  There  may  be  people  who  like 
the  utterances,  in  this  particular  connexion,  of  a  certain 
ancestor  of  his  better,  and  who  may  contrast,  not  without 
a  certain  curling  of  the  lip,  the  famous  description  of 
the  human  (and  German)  race  with  this  effusive  laudation 
of  the  best  of  all  possible  peoples.  Certainly  that  very 
unamiable  and  very  intelligent  ancestor  (and  a  not  un¬ 
known  friend  of  his  who  wrote  Candule)  would  have  been 
very  much  amused  at  the  words  quoted  above.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Emperor  William  (who  very  likely 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind),  if  he  did  say  it,  knows  his 
century.  II  fuut  ramper  pour  etre  grand  is  the  latest 
version  of  the  proverb,  and  even  German  Emperors  may 
have  studied  their  Air.  Gladstone,  who  never  opens  his 
mouth  without  beslavering  his  audience.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  barely  permissible  to  hope  that  the  report  is  not 
correct.  The  other  day  the  Emperor  appeared  to  have  been 
copying  Jules  Favre  ;  he  now  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf 
■out  of  the  book  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  not  the  best  leaf. 
Gallia  capta  has  always  had  a  curious  knack  of  captivating 
her  conquerors,  but  the  result  has  not  always  been  fortunate 
to  them.  On  the  whole,  the  older  generation  of  Germans 
with  their  spokesman  Count  von  AIoltke,  who  announces  in 
the  most  ceremonious  fashion,  but  with  the  least  possible 
verbiage  not  decently  ceremonious,  that  as  he  has  had  to 
take  his  boots  off  (that  is  to  say,  as  he  cannot  mount  a 
horse),  he  thinks  it  well  to  go  to  bed  (that  is  to  say,  to 
retire),  is  a  more  pleasing  and  fortunately  also  a  more 
•authentic  spectacle  than  this  sovereign  of  the  noblest,  the 
most  advanced,  and  the  most  cultured  of  peoples,  announcing 
that  fact  to  the  universe. 

This  kind  of  thing  is,  however,  the  natural  aftergrowth  of 
success,  and  there  is  as  yet  plenty  of  good  in  the  German 
nation,  even  if  it  does  not  exactly  answer  to  this  shower  of 
superlatives.  There  is,  for  all  its  “  advance  ”  and  for  all  its 
■“  culture  ”  (which  are  capital  things  for  individuals,  but  of 
very  dubious  value  to  nations),  a  solid  fund  of  sterling 
merit  still  left  in  the  folk  of  Arminius  and  Lutiier.  They 
have  taught  Varus,  as  Air.  AVallace  would  say,  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  to  Berlin,  and  they  have  not,  like 
their  chief  enemy,  begun  to  blaspheme  “  Wein,  AVeib  und 
■“  Gesang.”  So  a  little  “  blowing  ”  will  probably  do  them 
no  harm.  But  there  never  was  a  nation  yet  that  indulged 
in  that  amusement  for  long  without  racing  it.  It  may"  be 
thought  that  the  lesson  comes  ill  from  an  English  mouth ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  until  quite  recently 
Englishmen  have  always  had  a  very  peculiar  way  of  sound- 
ing  the  trumpet.  They  have  always  conveyed  in  no  mis- 
takable  fashion  their  opinion  that  they  are  the  noblest, 
Ac. ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  never  exactly  said 
it,  rather  preferring  that  others  should  think  them  so, 
and  hate  them  for  it.  This  method  of  their  elders  in 
the  family  contest  for  European  supremacy  may  be  com¬ 
mended  in  all  friendliness  to  the  Germans.  They  have  done 
great  things,  but  things  not  quite  so  great  as  to  justify 
this  kind  of  exultation  and  exaltation.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  their  maintenance  of  their  present  position  is  too  im¬ 
portant  to  the  welfare  of  Europe  to  make  any  one  (except  a 
Frenchman)  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  fall  which 
cometh  after  such  pride  as  dictates,  if  only  to  fancy,  such  a 
speech  as  that  which  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 


German  Sovereign.  What  Germany  has  done  is  this  :  she 
has  effected  a  unity  which  had  no  very  serious  obstacles 
in  its  way,  and  she  has  beaten  in  two  short  wars  two  almost 
totally  unprepared  and  scandalously  badly  led  neighbours. 
All  the  rest  is  mere  swagger.  In  the  history  of  the  Prophet 
AIaiiommed — one  of  the  most  instructive  of  histories — we 
are  told  how  certain  amazons  of  Alecca  unkindly  danced  and 
sang  “After  Beder,  Ohod.”  When  the  kind  of  bragging 
which  has  been  so  frequent  in  Germany  since  the  late 
accession  is  heard,  there  are  some  by  no  means  ill  friends 
to  the  Germans  who  feel  inclined  to  murmur,  “  After 
“  Rossbach,  Jena  1  ” 


IRELAND. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  surprising  want  of  concert  among 
the  three  sections  of  the  Anglo-Irish-American  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Union.  Air.  Gladstone,  judging  from 
the  extraordinary  evolutions  performed  by  himself  and  his 
English  followers  on  the  Special  Commission  Bill,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  shown  solidarity  in  point  of  tactics 
with  Air.  Parnell.  His  singularly  vacillating  action,  and 
the  conspicuous  perplexity  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  business,  may  or  may  not  have  been  due,  as 
suggested  by  a  candid  supporter,  to  their  daily  changes 
of  mind  on  the  question  of  Air.  Parnell’s  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  charges  imputed  to  him ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  was  clear  enough.  The  two  wings  of  the  Separatist 
party  did  not  keep  particularly  good  step  with  each  other 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session,  and,  since  the  House  has 
risen,  the  once  united  phalanx  seems  to  have  gone  “  all  to 
“  pieces.”  Irish  Parnellites  are  openly  justifying  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Irish  bands  to  play  the  National  Anthem  ;  entirely 
forgetting  that  the  policy  of  English  Parnellites  in  such  a 
situation  (see  “  Russell’s  Case,  Hansard’s  Reports,  1886) 
is  not  to  excuse  incidents  of  this  kind,  but  to  feign  igno¬ 
rance  of  them  having  happened  at  all.  And  now,  just  at  the 
moment  when  Air.  Gladstone  and  Air.  AIorley  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  a  desire  to  let  the  English  public  forget  the 
flood  of  Gladstonian  calumny  with  which  not  only  the 
Government,  but  the  Judiciary,  were  drenched  in  the  debates 
on  the  Special  Commission  Bill — now,  when  the  English 
Parnellites  are  hastening  to  propitiate  their  disgusted  coun¬ 
trymen  by  admitting  that  Air.  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
Parnellites  may  reckon,  at  any  rate,  upon  an  impartial 
trial  before  three  English  judges — just  at  this  moment  it 
is,  we  say,  that  the  American  Parnellites  have  perversely 
resolved  upon  kicking  over  the  traces.  We  really  do  not 
know  when  we  have  read  any  document  promulgated  from 
an  enemy’s  camp  with  such  unqualified  satisfaction  as  we 
have  felt  in  reading  the  Circular  signed  “  John  Fitzgerald, 
“  President  I.  N.  L.  A.,”  and  addressed  to  the  different 
States  delegates  of  the  Irish  National  League  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  we  had  had  to  draft  this  address  with  our 
own  hands  and  out  of  our  own  heads,  although  we  can 
affirm  that  we  should  have  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  damaging  to  the  Gladstonians  as  this  is, 
we  must  confess  to  a  modest  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  succeeded.  Air.  Fitzgerald  has  “  let  everything 
“  go  in,”  and  we  might  have  forgotten  something.  The 
Special  Commission  is  a  “  brutal  machine  ”  from  which  it  is 
“  absurd  to  expect  an  impartial  verdict.”  The  “  London 
“  law  courts  are  liable  to  interference  from  corrupt  Go- 
“  vernment  officials.”  As  it  is,  “  the  coffers  of  the  London 
“  Times  will  be  supplemented  by  the  Secret  Service  money 
“  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  no  means  that  can 
“  safely  help  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  will  be  left  untried 
“  by  that  Cabinet  so  experienced  in  all  darksome  ways  ab- 
“  horrent  ”  to  these  “  honest  men,”  who  themselves  disdain 
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darkness,  and  do  their  own  deeds  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the 
- — moon.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we  repeat,  has  “  let  everything  go 
in.”  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  shame¬ 
ful  imputations,  except  perhaps  that  about  the  Secret  Service 
money,  for  which  a  warrant  either  of  previous  direct  utter¬ 
ance,  or  the  plainest  possible  insinuation,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William 
IIarcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  and  others  a  month  ago  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Now  Englishmen,  of  course,  know  perfectly  well 
— and  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  that  they  know— that  the 
London  Law  Courts  are  not  liable  to  interference  from 
corrupt  Government  officials.  They  know,  also  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  knowledge,  that  English  Ministers  do  not  con¬ 
spire  with  private  individuals  to  ruin  political  opponents, 
and  that  the  worst  known  use  to  which  the  Secret  Service 
money  has  ever  been  put  was  its  employment  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  by  a  Liberal  Government  for  electioneering  purposes. 
But  since  they  know  this,  and  since  they  also  feel — and 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  that  they  feel — that  such  slanders, 
however  excusable  they  may  be  to  the  rancour  of  Irishmen 
or  the  ignorance  of  Americans,  pollute  indelibly  the  lips  of 
any  English  politician  capable  of  uttering  them,  it  follows 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  Parliamentary 
dirty  work  intrusted  to  him  is  over  and  done  with,  would 
gladly  let  his  countrymen  forget  that  these  calumnies  are 
nearly  all  of  them  directly  borrowed  from  our  front  Oppo¬ 
sition  bench.  And  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
so  opportunely  refreshed  the  public  memory  in  England 
with  regard  to  this  important  fact ;  it  is  because  English¬ 
men  will  assuredly  recognize  indigenous  growths  of  Glad- 
stonian  calumny  in  these  transplanted  dowers  of  Irish- 
American  blackguardism,  that  our  most  cordial  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  if  he  does  not  disdain  the 
tribute,  are  hereby  tendered  to  him. 

We  ventured  last  week  to  remark  that,  at  a  time  when 
Irish  tenants  are  being  brought  up  before  magistrates  on 
the  charge  of  violently  resisting  eviction,  and  are  being 
visited  with  appropriate  terms  of  imprisonment,  it  is  not 
advisable  that  Irish  members  of  Parliament  and  Irish 
priests  should  be  permitted  to  attend  evictions  and  openly 
and  noisily  incite  to  the  commission  of  the  offenc»  aforesaid. 
It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  us  to  note  that  Mr.  W. 
Bedmond  has  been  arrested  and  charged,  at  Wexford,  with 
having  unlawfudy  incited  Thomas  Somers  and  others  to 
resist  and  obstruct  the  deputy  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  Mr.  James  Bedmond  was  at  the  same  time  brought  up 
on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  compel 
Captain  Walker  not  to  let  certain  lands.  Canon  Doyle, 
who  took  part  in  the  demonstration  at  the  Coolroe  evictions, 
has  not  been  proceeded  against ;  and  possibly  he  may  have 
kept  just  within  the  line  which  Mr.  William  Bedmond 
overstepped.  But  we  shall  make  no  disguise  of  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  with  which  we  hear  that  the  latter  is  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  Sheriff’s  officer  at 
Coolroe  was  of  a  long  determined  character.  The  police, 
behaving  as  usual  with  great  patience  and  self-control,  were 
most  brutally  used ;  and,  lastly,  the  tenant  and  those  who 
joined  with  him  in  the  commission  of  these  acts  of  violence 
have  already  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  are 
atoning  for  their  offence  by  undergoing  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  This  last  circumstance  is,  in  itself,  well ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  the  simplest  and  strictest 
justice  that  Mr.  William  Bedmond,  who  is  reported  to 
have  stood  by  cheering  on  the  men  who  were  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  emergency  men  and  striking  the 
police  over  the  heads  with  iron  bars,  should  be  called  to 
an  immediate  account.  We  have  never  been  able  for  the 
life  of  us  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  English  Badical  in 
the  matter.  To  him  it  will  be  painful  to  think  that  Mr. 
Bedmond,  who  encouraged  Somers  to  get  himself  sent  to 
prison  for  “  defending  ”  his  holding  (in  which,  after  all, 
Somers,  and  not  Mr.  Bedmond,  had  lived  until  the  latter 
and  his  friends  encouraged  the  former  not  to  pay  his 
rent)  should  be  sent  to  share  his  imprisonment.  To  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  painful  to  think  that 
Somers  was  in  prison  while  Mr.  Bedmond  was  at  large. 
More  curiously  still,  we  are  even  of  opinion  that  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Bedmond  being  a  “  politician,”  while  Somers  is  a 
peasant,  instead  of  constituting,  as  it  does  to  the  Badical, 
a  mitigation  of  the  former’s  offence,  is  an  aggravation  of 
it.  In  short,  we  regard  Mr.  Bedmond  and  his  like  just 
exactly  as  our  scandalized  Badicals  of  to-day  regarded 
Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  and  his  like  when  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  provided  these  politicians— for  only  printing  in 
newspapers  such  things  as  Mr.  Bedmond  shouts  in  the  ear 


of  excited  crowds — with  plank-beds  and  prison  suits  in 
1882. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  Papal  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  boycotting  lias- 
produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  in  general.  Noisy  railers  like  Canon  O’Mahony, 
who  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  he  spoilt 
a  typical  Irish  agitator  of  the  lowest  type,  to  make  a 
very  unsatisfactory  ecclesiastic — may  indemnify  themselves 
by  making  violent  speeches,  just  as  their  more  decorous 
superiors  do  by  writing  letters,  in  support  of  the  Parnell 
Defence  Fund  (which  in  England,  by  the  way,  appears 
to  be  hanging  fire  in  rather  a  disappointing  way) ;  but, 
thus  occupied,  they  can  do  little  harm.  We  hear  much 
less  of  the  clergy  in  connexion  with  the  Campaign 
funds,  or  as  the  organizers  of  resistance  to  evictions, 
or  as  directing  the  persecution  of  unpopular  members  of 
their  flocks.  Probably  the  Very  Bev.  P.  O’Neill,  P.P., 
has  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  acting  like  a  dutiful  son 
of  the  Church  for  the  prevention  of  this  last  practice  when 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  extraordinary  fashion  of  his 
behaviour  at  the  Catholic  church  of  Latten,  near  Limerick, 
on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Whittaker,  the  agent  of  an  unpopular 
local  landlord,  Count  Moore,  attended  Mass  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day,  and  the  moment  he  was  observed  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  congregation  rose  from  their 
knees  and  left  the  church.  At  a  subsequent  Mass  the 
Very  Bev.  P.  O’Neill  condemned  their  conduct,  and 
asked  the  congregation  to  “leave  Mr.  Whittaker  to  him- 
“  self  ” — just  as  Mr.  Squeers,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  requested  his  gentle  wife  to  do  in  the  case 
of  Smike — and  “  he  would  deal  satisfactorily  with  him  in 
“  a  manner  more  effective  than  any  transient  outburst  of 
“  censure.”  And  the  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  lecture  the  absent  Count  and  his  agent  roundly  for  the 
“  grievous  scandal  ”  which  they  had  caused  by  bringing 
emergency  men  into  the  district  to  cut  down  and  remove 
the  crops  of  an  evicted  tenant.  Mr.  Whittaker’s  name 
would  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  parish  committee. 
He  misrht  also  consider  himself  removed  from  the  other 

O  # 

religious  confraternities  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
conduct  had  supplied  “  a  surplus  incentive,”  whatever  that 
may  be,  “  to  rebellion.”  Count  Moore  being  absent,  will 
not  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  will  have  “  warning  and 
“  opportunity  to  make  due  public  reparation  for  the  great 
“  national  scandal  ”  of  attempting  to  recover  his  debts ;  but 
both  he  and  his  agent  are  to  remain  under  these  censures 
of  their  pastor  until  they  make  submission.  Is  this,  in  the 
Very  Beverend’s  opinion,  a  substantial  improvement  on 
“  ea  interdictionis  forma  quae  Boycotting  nuncupatur  ”  1  And 
if  so,  is  that  opinion  likely  to  be  shared,  we  wonder,  by  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers  1 


WELSH  HOME  KULE. 

rrpiIE  Gladstonite  leaders  will  shortly  announce  the 
JL  arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  for  their  autumn 
circuit  in  their  character  of  itinerant  demagogues.  They 
will  probably  distribute  among  themselves  the  pleasant 
duty  of  propagating  discontent,  and  they  will  all  continue 
to  denounce  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs.  Some  of 
their  number  will  be  told  off  for  the  cultivation  of  special 
grievances ;  and  perhaps  Sir  George  Trevelyan  may  once 
more  undertake  the  office  of  chief  local  agitator  in  Wales. 
Until  Mr.  Gladstone  invented  the  theory  of  Home  Buie 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any 
politician  to  illustrate  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution, 
except  in  Ireland,  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks.  The 
union  with  Scotland,  if  not  with  Ireland,  had  for  more  than 
a  century  ceased  to  be  a  debatable  question,  and  Wales  had 
for  at  least  four  hundred  years  been  in  all  respects  ident  ified 
with  England.  Within  living  memory  the  last  surviving 
distinction  had  been  abolished  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Welsh  Judicature.  At  a  later  period  a  Highway  Act,  con¬ 
fined  in  its  provisions  to  South  Wales,  furnished  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  instance  of  special  legislation.  The  laws  which 
affect  land  and  the  practical  relations  between  landlords 
and  tenants  arc  exactly  the  same  within  and  without  the 
Principality.  One  alleged  cause  of  Irish  disaffection  was 
unknown  in  Wales,  where  the  owners  and  occupiers  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  race,  though  the  upper  classes 
have,  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  ceased  to  use 
the  local  language.  The  great  proprietors  were  the  most 
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popular  landlords,  because  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  they 
could  best  afford  to  be  liberal. 

In  the  not  inconsiderable  districts  where  English  alone  is 
spoken,  a  stranger  could  not  have  discovered,  except  by  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  he  was  in  Wales  or  in  England.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  use  of  a  language  which  affords  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  lias  necessa¬ 
rily  checked  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  Welsh,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  remarkable  natural  intelligence,  are  in 
many  respects  more  backward  than  their  English  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  remedy  for  the  disadvantage  would  evidently 
be  increased  intercourse  with  a  larger  and  more  enlightened 
community.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tuition,  provincial 
narrowness  and  intolerance  are  to  be  encouraged  and  ap¬ 
plauded.  There  are,  unfortunately,  great  facilities  for  mis¬ 
leading  public  opinion.  The  preachers  and  the  journalists 
who  address  their  countrymen  in  their  vernacular  language 
are  safe  in  their  reliance  on  the  prejudice  and  the  ignorance 
of  their  readers  and  hearers.  A  teacher  who  knows  that 
his  misrepresentations  cannot  be  exposed  or  confuted  is 
liable  to  constant  temptation.  Newspapers  which  will  per¬ 
haps  not  be  read  by  a  single  person  of  liberal  education 
enjoy  absolute  immunity  from  criticism.  The  extracts  from 
their  columns  which  are  from  time  to  time  translated  astonish 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  comparatively  moderate 
tone  of  English  controversy.  Orators  from  Westminster  can 
only  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  revolutionary 
doctrines  which  have  been  taught  by  the  self-appointed  and 
irresponsible  agitators  on  the  spot.  The  condescending 
visitors  are  probably  surprised  when  they  learn  that  the 
tithes  and  the  Church  Establishment  are  not  more  violently 
attacked  than  the  fundamental  principles  of  property.  The 
doctrines  which  are  preached  by  Davitt  in  Ireland  have 
been  borrowed  by  Welsh  demagogues,  who  hope  to  profit 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  separatist  legislation  for  the  transfer  of 
the  land  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  The  abolition  of 
tithes  is  intended  to  be  an  instalment  and  a  precedent  of 
spoliation.  The  same  assailants  employ  nearly  the  same 
arguments  in  their  attacks  on  private  and  on  ecclesiastical 
rights. 

The  enmity  of  Nonconformists  to  the  Established  Church 
is  only  one  of  the  motives  of  the  agitation  against  tithes  in 
North  Wales.  The  malcontents  who  resist  payment  of  an 
undisputed  debt  are  taught  by  their  instructors  that  the 
funds  which  are  to  be  withheld  from  the  tithe-owner  would 
be  retained  by  themselves.  The  disturbances  which  have 
caused  just  alarm  are  prompted  by  cupidity  as  well  as  by 
sectarian  animosity ;  yet  even  the  most  unscrupulous  poli¬ 
ticians  would  not  seriously  consider  a  proposal  that  occupiers 
should  be  arbitrarily  released  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  endowments  of  the  Church  would,  if  they  were  alienated 
from  their  present  purpose,  belong,  according  to  all  demo¬ 
cratic  theories,  to  the  State,  and  not  to  the  occupier  of  the 
land ;  yet  the  farmer  who  submits  to  distraint  or  who  defies 
the  law  when  it  is  enforced  by  the  tithe-owner  would  take 
little  interest  in  the  controversy  if  he  were  fully  convinced 
that  the  charge  is  permanent  and  inevitable.  When  the 
tithe  rent-charge  belongs  to  a  layman  less  objection  is  made 
to  the  payment,  except  by  those  who  would  equally  dispute 
the  title  to  any  other  kind  of  property.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  withhold  payment  of  interest  on  a  mortgage 
as  to  deny  the  rights  of  a  lessee  or  purchaser.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  the  representatives  of  Christ¬ 
church  occupy  in  popular  estimation  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  between  lay  owners  and  parochial  incumbents.  The 
great  corporate  bodies  render  no  service  in  return  for  the 
revenues  of  which  they  are  beneficial  holders  or  trustees. 
Like  other  absolute  owners  they  possess  a  sinecure,  and  any 
Government  department  which  might  succeed  them  would 
be  equally  independent.  The  whole  liability  is  founded  on 
voluntaiy  agreement.  The  tenant  has  received  full  consi- 
dei'ation  for  the  payment  of  tithe  rent-chai’ge  in  the  bargain 
which  he  has  made  with  his  landlord.  If  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Bill  is  introduced  and  passed  in  a  future  Session,  even  the 
fallacious  pretexts  for  non-payment  of  tithes  will  be  made 
obsolete.  The  measure  would  apply  equally  to  England  and 
to  Wales,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  its  operation  has 
been  partially  anticipated  by  the  voluntary  action  of  land- 
loixls.  Owners  who  have  undertaken  in  agi'eements  for 
leases  to  pay  the  rent-chai'ge  themselves  have  suffei-ed  no 
loss,  while  they  have  removed  all  plausible  excuse  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  those  who  deliberately  enter  on 
revolutionary  courses  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  caution  those  who  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  that 


destructive  legislation  for  Wales  can  possibly  be  confined  to 
its  limits.  When  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Ireland  was 
first  introduced,  its  promoters,  and  especially  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  never  tired  of  protesting  against  the  suspicion  that  it 
would  form  a  precedent  fox-  similar  measures  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  propagandist  visits  of 
Davitt  to  Wales,  and  the  consequent  agitation,  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  the  danger  of  tampering  with  lights  of 
property ;  but  if  disestablishment  and  confiscation  of 
landed  property  are  effected  in  Wales  there  will  be  neithex* 
doubt  nor  delay  in  the  extension  of  the  same  doctrines 
to  England.  The  revolutionary  party  fully  understands 
the  precept  that  it  has  first  to  divide  and  then  to  con¬ 
quer.  Wiser  legislatoi-s  in  former  times  pi-omoted  civili¬ 
zation  by  breaking  down  all  barriers  between  a  country 
which  had  once  been  a  conquered  province  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  kingdom.  The  settlement  which  was  thus 
effected  has  produced  all  the  desired  effect,  nor  has  it  been 
ever  disturbed  till  it  suited  the  pui'pose  of  a  powerful 
demagogue  to  appeal  to  the  latent  prejudices  of  a  local 
section  of  the  community.  His  agents  and  followers,  while 
they  rely  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  people,  are 
for  the  most  part  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  same 
measixi-es  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  respect  the 
Welsh  agitators  and  their  supporters  are  subject  to  the 
same  weakness  which  has  at  all  times  affected  the  philan¬ 
thropists  of  the  Peace  Society.  It  was  useless,  or  at  least 
unimpressive,  to  show  that  any  particular  war  was  unjusti¬ 
fiable  when  it  would  have  been  condemned  with  equal 
decision  if  all  the  conditions  had  been  changed  or  reversed. 
In  the  same  manner  Sir  George  Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Morley 
demonstrate  in  vain  that  the  Principality  of  Wales,  of 
which  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  they  know 
nothing,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Church. 
They  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  their  judgment  in 
the  special  case  is  founded  on  an  antipathy  to  Church 
Establishments  in  Wales,  in  England,  and  in  all  pa  its  of 
the  woi-ld.  In  trying  to  inflict  their  theory  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  on  one  part  of  the  kingdom  they  are  perfectly 
consistent;  but,  as  far  as  their  judgment  is  founded  on 
general  principles,  it  is  independent  of  local  circumstances. 
The  anti-tithe  war,  or  insurrection,  has  no  justification  or 
excuse  which  might  not  be  valid  if  lawless  pi'actiees  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  in  any  part  of  England.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  ask  that  orators  of  high  Pai’liamentaiy  rank 
should  appeal  to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the  passions 
of  a  Welsh  audience.  It  requires  some  candour  to  explaiix 
that  the  tithe  is  no  more  the  propei-ty  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  than  of  any  casual  stranger.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
the  habit,  for  his  own  puiposes,  of  contending  that  taxes  on 
land  or  on  income  are  equivalent  to  permanent  deductions 
from  the  revenue  from  which  they  are  paid.  It  is  much 
more  certain  that  tithes,  either  in  England  or  in  Wales, 
ought  t  o  be  deducted  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  wdiether, 
under  existing  agreements,  it  belongs  to  the  occupier  or  the 
owner.  Those  ecclesiastics  who  are  paid  in  the  form  of 
tithes  have  no  better,  or  worse,  title  to  their  incomes  than  if 
their  benefices  happened  to  have  an  endowment  in  land  or 
money.  It  is  believed  that  the  rioters  of  North  Wales 
have  not  yet  pi-etended  to  a  light  over  the  glebe  or  over 
farms  which  have  in  many  instances  been  substituted  for 
tithes. 

It  seems  probable  that  agitation  in  Wales  will  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  tlie  other  efforts  of  demagogues  to  stimulate  dis¬ 
affection.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  in  a  few  days  to 
commence  the  attack  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wrexham 
Eisteddfod.  He  will  perhaps  take  the  opportunity  of 
eulogizing  the  ostensible  object  of  the  meeting,  though  its 
musical  and  literaiy  character  is  apparently  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  excitement  of  a  party  demonstration.  The  sei’ious 
business  will  begin  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reception  of 
addresses  from  the  Radical  Associations  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  will  encourage  resistance 
to  the  law  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland.  Refusal  to  pay  tithes 
is  not  more  inconsistent  with  justice  than  the  Plan  of  Cam¬ 
paign.  During  his  former  visit  to  Wales  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Gladstone  explained  his  Home  Rule  policy  in  language 
which  neither  friends  nor  enemies  have  hitherto  interpreted 
or  undex-stood.  He  will  certainly  not  clear  up  at  Wrexham 
the  ambiguities  of  his  speech  at  Swansea.  His  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  violence  and  dishonesty  will  be  less  mysterious. 
Some  curiosity  maybe  felt  as  to  his  scheme  of  Welsh  Homo 
Rule.  The  project  will  pi’obably  not  include  the  institution 
of  a  Parliament  at  Bangor  or  Cardiff.  A  Welsh  Legislating 
would,  it  may  be  assumed,  occupy  itself  in  making  laws 
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which  would  claim  and  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  local 
community.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  doctrine  that  laws  are  not 
binding  on  those  who  disapprove  of  their  provisions  would 
produce  anarchy  in  the  cluster  of  federated  provinces  which 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  United  Ivinjrdom. 

O 


BALLOON  ACCIDENTS. 

IT  is  never  well  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  any  practice 
which  calls  for  some  display  of  courage.  To  go  up  in  a 
balloon  is  an  act  which  requires  some  steadiness  of  nerve 
and  readiness  to  risk  a  broken  neck.  So  we  shall  not  say 
that  it  is  an  altogether  ridiculous  thing  to  do.  As  regards 
the  recent  ballooning  accident,  comment  on  the  persons  who 
suffered  in  it  would  be  obviously  unbecoming.  Mr.  Simmons 
has  lost  his  life,  and  common  decency  requires  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about  him  which  is  not  favourable.  Messrs. 
Field  and  Miers  have  been  grievously  bumped  and  bruised. 
If  that  experience  does  not  induce  them  to  give  up  balloon¬ 
ing,  neither  will  any  eloquence  of  ours.  If  they  go  up  again, 
we  shall  note  their  next  tumble,  “  respecting  their  valour 
“  much,  but  deeming  wondrous  slightly  of  their  discretion.” 
As  for  ballooning  generally,  it  is  known  by  this  time  to 
require  that  kind  of  valour  which  is  always  divorced  from 
discretion.  When  used  for  military  purposes,  it  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  justified.  In  war  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to  be  able 
to  put  a  look-out  man  with  a  field-glass  in  a  high  place.  To 
this  end  a  balloon  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  very 
convenient.  Moreover,  it  is  conducted  in  the  saner  and 
safer  way — as  the  balloon  is  usually  a  captive.  There  would 
obviously  be  little  use  in  a  look-out  man  who  had  been 
swept  by  a  breeze  a  hundred  miles  to  the  other  side  of  the 
enemy’s  camp.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who 
go  to  wars  to  run  risks,  or  even  at  times  to  go  to  certain 
death. 

In  civil  life  ballooning  belongs  to  those  practices  of  which 
the  danger  is  more  conspicuous  than  either  the  use  or 
the  fun.  To  get  on  a  fresh  horse  when  you  cannot  ride, 
to  drive  a  gig  in  London  when  you  do  not  know  how 
to  drive,  to  go  out  in  a  row-boat  between  Blackfriars  and 
Westminster  Bridge  at  ebb  of  tide  when  you  are  no  water¬ 
man,  and  do  not  know  the  rule  of  the  road,  to  set  out  in 
a  sailing  boat  among  currents,  make  the  sheet  fast,  and 
devote  yourself  to  sentimental  tunes  on  an  accordion,  all 
these  are  ways  of  amusing  yourself  which  should  require 
triple  brass  on  the  heart.  They  are  followed,  however, 
by  numbers  of  persons  with  results  which  are  visible  in  the 
reports  of  coroner’s  juries.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  hear  of 
ignorant  people  flying  up  in  balloons,  but  that  is  because 
these  vehicles  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  Mgs  or 
boats — also  because  ballooning  is  not  nearly  such  good 
fun  as  riding,  driving,  or  boating.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
that  the  ballooner— a  much  better  word  than  aeronaut 
— should  be  ignorant  to  put  his  actions  on  the  level  of 
those  we  have  described.  However  expert  he  may  be,  he 
is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  accidents  as  the  merest 
bungler  in  a  boat.  The  wind  blows  him  about.  He  gets 
freezing  cold  and  cannot  help  himself.  His  machine  bumps 
against  trees  and  things  when  he  is  coming  down  because 
it  is  whirling  helplessly  about,  and,  as  liis  ballast  has 
been  already  thrown  out  to  smash  the  conservatories  and 
hats  of  the  lieges,  he  cannot  go  up  again.  The  bump 
throws  him  out,  and  he  breaks  liis  nose  and  his  snuff-box. 
Every  now  and  then  he  is  dipped  in  salt-water,  and  dragged 
out  by  the  passing  smack.  The  crew  revive  him  with  salt- 
horse  and  Hamburg  gin  bought  from  a  North  Sea  cooper, 
which  gives  him  a  bad  headache.  Why  he  goes  through 
all  this  nobody  knows.  He  sees  nothing  when  he  is  up, 
and  when  he  is  down  he  sees  what  the  rest  of  us  do  who 
trust  to  our  legs.  At  times  he  does  a  little  science  of  the 
kind  which  proves  the  already  proved  and  entirely  unim¬ 
portant  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time.  He  is  immensely 
proud  of  this,  and  the  scientific  papers  mention  him.  It 
is  very  right  of  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  luck,  but 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to 
obtain  so  little  is  a  question.  To  be  sure  it  is  no  use 
arguing  the  point  with  him.  The  true  ballooner  thinks  it 
a  creditable  thing  to  show  over  and  over  again  that  he  will 
risk  broken  bones  and  drowning,  to  prove  that  Montgolfier 
had  found  out  all  about  the  machine  a  long  time  ago.  If 
he  likes  the  occupation  he  must  be  allowed  to  follow  it — 
since  we  live  in  a  time  of  freedom.  The  only  course  open 


to  those  who  do  not  share  his  faith  is  to  keep  on  telling 
him  he  is  a  silly  fellow  ;  and  to  make  him  pay  damages  for 
the  things  he  breaks  with  his  ballast,  his  grapnel,  and  his 
car. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  and  some  other  speakers  in 
a  recent  debate,  attributed  to  the  Zulus  a  kind  of 
dynastic  loyalty  which  is  probably  more  intelligible  to 
readers  of  European  history  than  to  unsophisticated  natives 
of  South  Africa.  The  sympathy  of  these  English  politicians 
with  a  sentiment  which  seemed  to  others  imaginary  induced 
them  to  favour  the  Usutus  and  their  chief  rather  than  his 
adversary  Usibepu.  Dinizulu  himself  had  not  established 
any  personal  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Zulus,  either  by 
proof  of  capacity  for  government  or  by  success  in  war ;  but. 
it  was  alleged  that,  as  the  heir  of  Cetewayo,  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  different  tribes  as  the  representative  of 
national  unity.  Even  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  spoke  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Government,  apologized  for  the  supposed  mistake 
of  restoring  Usibepu  to  his  dominion  ;  and  assurances  were 
demanded  and  given  that  Dinizulu  would,  if  he  were  de¬ 
feated,  receive  liberal  treatment.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  than 
doubtful  whether  there  are  in  Zululand  Jacobites  or  Legiti¬ 
mists.  Cetewayo  and  his  immediate  predecessors  com¬ 
manded  the  obedience  of  their  subjects  because  the  military 
organization  which  they  had  created  rendered  their  power 
irresistible.  Spartan  discipline  is  an  effective  bond  between 
rulers  and  warlike  races  as  long  as  it  is  maintained,  or 
rather  while  it  is  the  instrument  of  victory  ;  but  obligatory 
service  in  the  ranks  of  an  army,  compulsory  celibacy,  and 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  pretext  of  suppressing  witch¬ 
craft  are  institutions  which  can  have  little  hold  on  the 
affections  of  even  a  barbarous  community.  Those  who  knew 
the  country  best  satisfied  themselves  that  the  results  of  the 
war  were  considered  by  the  defeated  belligerent  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  and  final.  The  army  which  had  been  identical  with 
the  nation  wras  disbanded,  and  those  who  had  filled  its  ranks 
have  not  been  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  victorious  oppo¬ 
nent. 

At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  discussed 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Zululand  there  was  some  reason 
for  uneasiness.  After  many  reverses  Dinizulu  and  his 
Usutus  had  at  last  inflicted  a  defeat  on  Usibepu,  and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the  successful  combatant  might 
not  only  be  troublesome  as  a  rebel  chief,  but  might  assume 
the  airs  of  a  Pretender.  On  a  former  occasion  Dinizulu 
had  invited  the  aid  of  Boer  adventurers,  and  had  after¬ 
wards  rewarded  them  at  the  expense  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  by  the  cession  of  large  amounts  of  territory.  It  was 
known  that  in  his  late  conflict  with  Usibepu  he  had  been 
assisted  by  white  auxiliaries,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  debarred  by  any  patriotic  scruple 
from  a  repetition  of  his  former  policy.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  representative  in  Natal  and  Zululand  might  in 
ordinary  cases  have  little  reason  for  preferring  one  native 
chieftain  to  another ;  but  Usibepu  had,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
always  been  loyal  to  the  paramount  power,  and  Dinizulu 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  his  adversary  to 
a  province  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  English 
authority.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  had  by  diplo¬ 
matic  methods  recovered  for  the  Zulus  a  large  portion  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Boers. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
Dinizulu,  and  accordingly  a  considerable  force  of  regulars 
and  native  levies  was  collected  in  the  Reserve.  The 
Colonial  Office  took  the  additional  precaution  of  causing  a 
detachment  of  troops  on  its  way  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape 
to  be  directed  to  call  for  orders  at  Durban,  where  the 
Government  was  authorized  to  detain  the  force  for  service 
in  Natal  and  Zululand  in  case  of  need.  Dinizulu  was  at 
the  time  at  a  place  called  Cesa  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Zululand;  and  it  was  reported,  though  on  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  natives  were  flocking  to  his  standard 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  Government  had, 
after  long  and  mischievous  delays,  at  last  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  remaining  portion  of 
Zululand,  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
duty  and  expediency  of  suppressing  a  movement  in  the 
nature  of  an  insurrection.  It  had  become  impossible  to 
tolerate  private  war  between  two  chiefs  who  were  both 
English  subjects. 

The  Usutu  chief  had  apparently  overrated  his  resources. 
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or  perhaps  he  derived  encouragement  from  the  hesitation 
in  employing  force  which  had  so  often  been  displayed  by 
the  English  Government.  His  force  at  Cesa,  estimated  at 
the  number  of  2,000,  was  obviously  unequal  to  a  contest 
in  which  his  enemy  had  a  contingent  of  English  soldiers. 
If  there  was  any  popular  feeling  in  his  favour,  it  was  not 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  active  support  when  the  English 
Government  was  believed  to  have  taken  up  the  business  in 
earnest.  Accordingly,  while  the  army  of  the  Government 
had  not  yet  passed  the  border  of  the  Reserve,  Dinizulu  found 
it  prudent  to  cross  the  frontier  into  the  territory  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  where  he  was  not  received  as  a 
friend.  His  subsequent  fortunes  are  not  yet  fully  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  it  may  be  considered  that  the  war  is  at  an  end. 
The  TJsutus  will  probably  be  compelled  to  retire  into  their 
own  territory,  and  Dinizulu  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to 
pretend  any  longer  to  independence.  Not  for  the  first  time, 
the  troubles  of  Zululand  have  illustrated  the  natural  law 
which  places  barbarous  tribes  under  the  government  of 
their  civilized  neighbours.  It  is  easier  to  manage  them 
from  within  than  to  compel  the  observance  of  compacts. 
The  natives  who  are  settled  in  the  Reserve  and  in  the  out¬ 
lying  provinces  are  of  the  same  race  and  language  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Natal.  In  that  colony  there  has  been 
no  insurrection,  even  at  the  time  when  the  Zulu  war  was 
raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  country  which  is  now  annexed  should  not  be  equally 
tranquil. 

The  doubtful  experiment  of  civilizing  a  coloured  race 
may  perhaps  now  be  tried  under  better  auspices  than  at 
any  earlier  time.  In  days  which  in  the  quickly  changing 
Colonial  history  seem  to  be  remote,  the  Kaffirs,  as  the 
tribes  which  are  now  generally  designated  by  their  various 
names  were  collectively  called,  were  known  as  formidable 
enemies  in  more  than  one  local  war.  The  natives  of  South 
Africa  show  no  tendency  to  diminish  in  numbers  in  the 
presence  of  a  European  population.  They  have  long  since 
passed  from  the  condition  of  hunters  to  the  pastoral  state, 
and  in  some  districts  they  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
industry.  In  war  they  have  often  proved  that  they  are 
among  the  bravest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  yet  impossible 
that  they  may  hereafter  show  themselves  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  higher  forms  of  culture.  The  difficulties  which 
await  the  English  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  proceed  from 
a  different  source.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  European 
races  which  occupy  the  English  settlements  and  the  Dutch 
Republics  presents  many  perplexing  difficulties.  The  Cape 
Colony  is  divided  between  the  rival  nationalities,  while  the 
Dutch  have  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  territories. 
The  discovery  of  gold  and  diamond  mines  attracts  a  large 
population,  which  is  principally  English ;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  newcomers  show  no  desire  to  bring  back  the 
Colonial  authority.  The  carelessness  and  the  vacillation  of 
Imperial  policy  seem  for  the  present  to  have  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  its  firmness  or  its  wisdom.  Statesmen  will 
perhaps  learn  from  previous  mistakes  and  recover  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  has  been  lost.  There  is  much  reason  for  re¬ 
gretting  that  opportunities  were  wasted  when  English 
authority  was  universally  recognized.  Not  in  South  Africa 
alone  the  English  nation  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  unoccupied  or  un¬ 
civilized  portions  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  that  great  parts 
of  the  temperate  regions  had  been  annexed  before  the 
other  European  Powers  thought  of  imitating  the  policy  of 
colonization.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  fifty  years  ago  claimed  the  whole  seaboard  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  while  there  was  no  competitor 
to  fear. 

The  Germans,  since  they  have  formed  the  beginnings 
of  a  colonial  Empire,  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  they  have  appropriated.  Their  possessions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar  are  traversed  by  the 
Equator,  New  Guinea  is  within  the  Tropics,  and  Angra 
Pequena,  with  which  their  annexations  commenced,  appears 
to  be  almost  utterly  worthless.  There  is  the  more  reason 
to  apprehend  the  possibility  of  German  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa.  The  French  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  their  dispute  about  Massowah,  have  agreed  that 
the  system  of  capitulations,  devised  as  a  security  against 
Turkish  lawlessness,  is  inapplicable  to  countries  occupied  by 
a  civilized  Power.  It  is  at  least  equally  certain  that  the 
diplomatic  traditions  of  Europe  would  become  vexatious 
and  dangerous  if  they  were  transferred  to  distant  colonies 
or  to  barbarous  communities.  The  Burmese  War,  which 
is  not  yet  terminated,  was  justified  because  an  Oriental 


despot,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  English  territory,  was 
about  to  form  an  alliance  with  France.  There  would  be  a 
similar  objection  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  understandings,  between  the  German  Empire 
and  the  South  African  Republics.  They  are  bound  by 
contract  to  allow  the  English  Government  to  control  their 
foreign  relations  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
enforce  the  agreement,  if  they  were  induced  by  circumstances 
to  invite  the  protection  of  Germany.  The  whole  country, 
from  the  southern  seaboard  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
is  at  present  open  to  English  commerce.  Any  foreign  rival 
would  at  once  use  political  relations  as  instruments  for  esta¬ 
blishing  trade  monopoly.  The  two  South  African  Republics 
will,  perhaps,  for  their  own  sakes,  decline  any  offers  of  pro¬ 
tection  which  may  be  made  by  powerful  and  ambitious  States ; 
but  the  modei'n  doctrine  that  all  the  uncivilized  world  is  a 
subject  of  partition  may  have  inconvenient  consequences. 

Notwithstanding  many  causes  of  irritation,  it  is  now  for 
the  interest  of  both  parties  that  friendly  relations  should  be 
maintained  with  the  Free  State  and  with  the  South  African 
Republic,  as  the  Transvaal  is  now  called.  Only  sanguine 
temperaments  will  cultivate  the  hope  of  a  federation  among 
the  Colonies  and  the  Republics.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago  Lord  Carnarvon  attempted  to  promote  such  a  union  ; 
but  his  expectations  were  disappointed.  Since  that  time 
the  annexation  and  abandonment  of  the  Transvaal  have 
produced  additional  causes  of  quarrel,  and  the  base  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Majuba  has  discredited  the  English  name.  The 
hope  of  South  African  union  may  be  dismissed  from  consi¬ 
deration,  and  it  only  remains  to  find  a  tolerable  alternative. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  South  African  communities  that 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  continent 
should  be  protected  against  foreign  aggression.  The  late 
President  of  the  Free  State  was  fully  aware  of  the  expediency 
of  friendly  co-operation  between  his  own  Republic  and  the 
English  and  Colonial  Governments.  It  is  possible  that  his 
successor  may  hold  similar  opinions,  and  that  they  may  be 
in  some  degree  shared  by  the  neighbouring  Republic.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  during  the  late  disturbances  the 
Transvaal  Government  gave  no  assistance  to  Dinizulu,  even 
when  in  his  distress  he  entered  their  territory. 


“  GOSPEL  PURITY.” 

AN  application  made  to  the  sitting  magistrate  at  W ands- 
worth  Police  Court  on  Tuesday  last  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  of  Scotland  Yard.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  the  facts  were  incorrectly  given,  and  that 
the  person  who  appears  to  be  chiefly  implicated  has  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  the  chai’ge.  A  Mr.  Joyce  has,  indeed, 
already  made  some  corrections,  adding,  however,  a  sentence 
of  approval  of  the  “  local  ”  persons,  who  have,  it  seems, 
actually  done  what  a  central  society  was  accused  of  doing. 
But  the  case  bears  such  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
other  stoi'ies  which  have  been  told  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  have  turned  out  to  be  true,  that  the 
most  searching  investigation  ought  at  once  to  be  made. 
Mrs.  Baxter  only  asked  Mr.  Chance  for  advice,  and  Mr. 
Chance  only  called  for  a  report,  which  he  directed  “  one 
“  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  ”  to  make.  If,  however, 
Mrs.  Baxter’s  narrative  is  substantially  accurate,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  a  far  higher  au¬ 
thority  than  any  at  Mr.  Chance’s  disposal.  Mrs.  Baxter, 
who  lives  at  Devonshire  House,  Battersea  Square,  told  the 
magistrate  that  her  daughter  had  suddenly  left  home  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  gone  to  stay  with  “  sisters  of  the 
“  Salvation  Army  ”  at  Lombard  Dwellings.  If,  as  Mrs. 
Baxter  says,  the  girl  is  only  sixteen,  she  had,  of  course, 
no  right  to  go  away  or  to  stop  away  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  parent  or  guardian.  Mrs.  Baxter,  if  her  own 
account  may  be  trusted,  as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  went  several  times  to  the  offices  of  the  “  Gospel 
“  Purity  Society  ”  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  asked  what 
had  become  of  her  child.  She  took  this  course  because 
she  “  understood  that  her  daughter  made  a  confession, 
and  was  taken  in  hand  ”  by  the  body  thus  piously  or 
profanely  designated.  “  She  added  ” — we  quote  from  the 
report  in  the  Times — “  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Dyer,  who 
“  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Society,  and  he 
“  refused  to  state  where  her  daughter  was  until  she  made 
“  application  to  the  magistrate.”  We  have  no  right  to  say 
that  this  is  Sir.  Alfred  Dyer,  whose  connexion  with  purity 
and  with  the  Gospel  is  sufficiently  well  known ;  and  it  seems 
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from  Mr.  Joyce’s  letter  that  Mr.  Dyer  has  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  the  affair.  Nor  would  it  he  proper  or  profitable 
to  conjecture  what  sort  of  “  confession  ”  this  poor  child  is 
supposed  to  have  made.  But,  when  a  Society  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  accused  of  so  gross  an  interference  with  private 
rights  and  so  serious  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law  as  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  an  infant  out  of  her  mother’s  custody, 
the  matter  must  obviously,  in  the  interests  of  society  and 
of  justice,  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  that,  if  a 
girl  voluntarily  and  spontaneously  escapes  from  her  pa¬ 
rents,  and  has  good  cause  for  refusing  to  live  with  them, 
a  benevolent  Association  has  the  right,  or  perhaps  feels  it 
a  duty,  to  receive  and  provide  for  her.  But  the  grounds 
must  be  very  strong,  and  the  facts  clear  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  Chance,  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  nature  and  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction, 
told  Mrs.  Baxter  that  he  could  not  compel  Miss  Baxter  to 
return.  He  could  only,  it  seems,  make  inquiries,  which 
with  all  promptitude  he  proceeded  to  do.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  mother  when  she 
complains  that  it  was  “  excessively  heartless  and  cruel  on 
“  the  part  of  Mr.  Dyer  to  deny  her  information.”  To 
excuse  Mr.  Dyer’s  conduct,  if  it  has  been  as  stated,  Mrs. 
Baxter  must  be  a  monster  of  wickedness,  from  whom  it 
would  be  a  work  of  charity  to  rescue  any  young  woman. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  prurient  quasi-philanthropists 
among  us  whose  intemperate  zeal  is  excited  by  idle  gossip, 
by  baseless  suspicions,  or  by  artful  and  malicious  im¬ 
posture.  We  have  even  heard  of  a  flagrant  crime  being 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  its  commission 
was  possible,  with  the  incidental  and  unavowed  advantage 
of  selling  a  disreputable  newspaper.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  one  result  of  Mrs.  Baxter’s  application  may  be  to 
clear  up  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  methods  of  this 
“  Gospel  Purity  Society.”  A  high-sounding  title  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  either  of  utility  or  of  good  faith,  and 
pure  lives,  accompanied  by  evangelical  belief,  do  not  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  in  pressing  need  of  the  patronage  of 
such  an  Association.  The  question,  however,  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  Society  is  morally  admirable  as  whether 
it  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law.  Sensible  and  right- 
minded  people,  both  men  and  women,  are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  constant  discussion  and  consideration  of 
sexual  subjects  by  miscellaneous  bodies,  or  before  mixed 
audiences,  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  every  one  concerned. 
Those,  however,  who  choose  to  think  otherwise  and  to  act 
on  their  opinions,  are  not  necessarily  amenable  to  legal  re¬ 
straint.  But  intervention  between  parents  and  children  is 
a  very  different  thing.  It  is  a  direct  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized  community.  If 
fathers  or  mothers  abuse  their  position,  they  can  be  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  absolutely  intolerable 
that  any  self-constituted  Association,  “  local  ”  or  otherwise, 
should  presume  to  separate  members  of  the  same  household, 
and  should  tell  any  woman,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  to  go 
about  her  business,  when  she  comes  to  ask  what  has  become 
of  her  own  daughter. 


SIKKIM  AND  AFGHANISTAN. 

Qlfl  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  has  returned  to  the  charge 
^  ?  about  Sikkim ;  this  time  not  in  the  Times,  but  in  the 
perhaps  more  congenial  columns  of  the  Daily  News.  He  is, 
however,  not  much  more  happy  than  he  was  before,  and  the 
newspaper  to  which  he  writes  has  to  rap  him  gently  on  the 
knuckles,  remembering,  pei'haps,  that  the  arrangement  which 
has  directly  or  indirectly  brought  about  the  trouble  was  partly 
the  work  of  Lord  Rosebery.  We  might  demur  a  little  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Daily  News  that 
i  hibet  is  “  of  coux-se  directly  on  the  way  from  Calcutta  to 
“  Pekin.”  It  is  not  strictly  time,  even  as  a  geogi’aphical  crow 
with  a  proper  remembrance  that  the  merry  world  is  l’ound 
■‘light  fly  ;  and  in  no  other  sense  is  it  true  at  all,  but  that 
is  a  very  slight  matter.  Sir  George  Campbell’s  letter, 
however,  shows  that  a  man  should  not  write  on  points  like 
these,  unless  he  has  either  a  good  memory  in  his  head  or  a 
good  map  to  his  hand.  Sir  George  admits  that  at  Kissingen, 
where  he  is,  ho  has  not  got  the  latter,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  not  to  possess  the  former.  He  doubts  whether 
it  is  “  quite  beyond  dispute  ”  that  Gnatong  is  “  on  the  hither 
“  side  of  the  pass,”  and  he  cannot  remember  where  Lingtu 
(the  point  to  which  the  Thibetans  peneti'ated  in  their  first 
unprovoked  invasion)  is.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Gnatong  is  in  Sikkim,  while  Lingtu  is  still  further  on  the 


Indian  side.  And  then  Sir  George  says,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  superior  person,  that  “  After  all,  the  trade  between 
“  India  and  Thibet,  however  important  it  may  seem  to 
“  a  small  place  like  Daijeeling,  is  from  a  larger  point  of 
“  view  altogether  trumpery  and  contemptible.”  This  is 
magnificent,  but  unfortunately  incorrect.  In  the  first 
place,  Daijeeling  is  not  in  any  reasonable  or  statesmanlike 
sense  a  “  small  place.”  It  is  a  considerable  hill  station,  it 
is  one  of  .the  chief  seats  of  the  very  floui'ishing  and  still 
more  promising  Indian  tea  trade,  and  it  is  far  from  impro¬ 
bable  that  when  the  trade  and  other  routes  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  have  been  properly  developed,  it  will  become 
something  not  at  all  alike  an  Eastern  Peshawur.  And,  as 
for  the  Thibetan  trade,  every  authority,  without  exception, 
goes  directly  in  the  teeth  of  this  superb  ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  and  present  member  for  the  lang  town  of 
Kirkcaldy  and  other  “  small  places.”  Thibet  has  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  being  one  of  the  richest  of  Asiatic  regions ;  it  is 
admitted  that  the  demand  for  tea  (the  particular  commodity 
which  India  is  ready  to  supply  in  any  quantity  and  with 
the  least  possible  cost  of  transit)  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  other  Indian  and  English  goods  are  also  said  to  be 
eagerly  taken  when  they  can  be  got.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  such  a  market  is  certainly  not 
to  be  despised ;  and  the  eminent  Colonel  Prjevalsky,  who 
is  going  there  with  his  usual  purely  scientific  Cossack 
escort,  is  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

It  may  be  said  that  Six’  George  Campbell’s  sentiments 
about  “  bombarding  people  who  will  not  take  our  goods  ” 
are  creditable  to  his  heart  and  susceptible  of  some  defence, 
even  by  stroixger  heads  than  his.  We  are,  indeed,  afraid 
that  most  of  the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  obtained  by  exactly  this  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  bxxt,  of  course,  this  was  only  in  days  when,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  “  everything  went  to  rack  and  rixin,”  and 
which  had  not  risen  to  the  glorioxxs  conceptions  of  Majuba. 
As  it  happens,  however,  this  intei’esting  ethico-political 
point  does  not  come  in.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of 
bombarding  oxxi’selves  into  Thibet ;  it  is  a  question  of  bom¬ 
barding  or  being  bombarded  by  the  Thibetans  out  of 
Sikkim — a  place  to  which,  as  the  member  for  Kirkcaldy  him¬ 
self  testifies,  Thibet  has  ixo  claim  whatever,  which  belongs 
to  our  dependent,  and  from  which,  as  repeated  and  not 
dxxbioxxs  reports  have  it,  the  Lamas  declare  that  we  must 
go,  bag  and  baggage,  or  they  will  make  us.  Even  the 
pacific  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  sees  this  with  the 
curious  self-contradictoxy  kind  of  vision  wrhich  has 
mai-ked  both  his  letters  on  this  sxxbject.  He  admits 
that  “  if  Gnatong  is  in  Sikkim  ”  (of  which,  as  we  have 
already  remai’ked,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever)  “  it  must 
“  be  defended.”  Now  as  that  is  exactly  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  is  being  done,  what  is  the  good  of  talking 
“  aboixt  bombarding  ”  people  who  will  not  take  oxxr  goods  ? 
Such  talk  is  mere  Peace-Society  claptrap.  Meanwhile  the 
Thibetan  astrologers,  who  may  perhaps  be  prxxdent  or  timid 
generals  in  disguise,  have,  it  is  said,  discovered  that  the  day 
pitched  on  for  attack  was  not  the  proper  day  for  attacking 
Gnatong  after  all,  and  Gnatong  has  been  accoi’dingly  re- 
inforced  in  good  streixgtli.  If  it  has  to  be  held  in  anything 
like  such  strength  during  the  winter,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  position  of  the  garrison  will  not  be  an  eixtirely 
happy  one. 

The  Afghan  matter,  which  has  also  atti’acted  some  atten¬ 
tion,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  little  qxxarrelling 
between  experts,  is  of  more  distant  concern  to  India,  but  may 
possibly  turn  into  a  matter  of  more  importance.  After  the 
xxsual  assertions  and  contradictions,  it  seems  to  be  beyond 
doubt  that  Ishak  Iviian,  Govei’nor  of  Afghan  Tui-kestan,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  members  of  the  ruling 
house,  is  in  revolt  against  the  Ameer,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  cause  is  the  xxsual  one — to  wit,  that,  if  he  had  not 
revolted,  he  would  probably  have  been  pxit  to  death.  Re¬ 
volts  for  these  and  similar  causes  are,  we  say,  qxxite  xxsxxal 
in  Afghanistan,  and  it  is  due  to  them  both  that  the  affairs 
of  that  coxxntiy  always  excite  a  mild  interest  and  that  the 
interest  is  seldom  other  than  mild.  The  revolts  are  con¬ 
stantly  happening  ;  they  are  almost  as  constantly  put  down ; 
but  now  and  then  they  are  not  put  down,  and  then  there  is 
a  change  in  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Cabixl.  For  the 
present,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Ameer,  thoxigh  ruth¬ 
less  and  tyrannical,  is  quite  the  ablest  sovereign  who  has 
occxxpied  that  throne  for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  has  up  to 
this  time,  since  his  return  from  exile,  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
of  that  luck  which  counts  for  much  evex-ywliei’e,  and  xxowhei’e 
lor  more  than  in  the  East.  Isiiak  is  also  an  able  man  and  a 
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man  of  prestige,  but  he  is  not  well  placed  for  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbourhood  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Russian  dominions  gives  the  revolt  an  importance 
which  a  Ghilzai  outbreak  or  even  one  at  Candahar  cannot 
possibly  possess.  It  is  the  old  case  of  the  “  house  smoking 
“  through  the  roof”  which  has  so  often  served  the  Czar 
and  his  ancestors.  M.  Vambery,  who  is  well  informed, 
thinks  it  unlikely  that  Ishak  for  private  reasons  would 
take  the  part  of  Russia.  But  needs  must  when  the  Devil 
drives,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  if,  as  is  reported 
and  as  is  very  possible,  the  Ameer  had  fixed  upon  his  kins¬ 
man  as  a  poppy  too  tall  not  to  be  cut  down,  Ishak  may 
very  likely  have  found  it  necessary  to  reconsider  his  views. 
Moreover,  constancy  in  political  relations  is  by  no  means  a 
specially  Afghan  virtue.  It  may  seem,  on  the  whole,  im¬ 
probable  that  Russian  support  if  secured  to  him  would  go 
further  than  the  provision  of  an  asylum  if  he  chooses  to 
take  it,  but  forecast  in  these  matters  is  nearly  impossible 
even  for  those  who  are  best  informed  on  the  subject. 
Hitherto  the  policy  of  leaving  the  Ameer  to  do  his 
best  with  his  own  people  and  of  giving  him  only  diplo¬ 
matic  support  has  worked  fairly  well,  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  disaster  being  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fancy  for 
executing  a  replica  in  little  at  Penjdeh  of  his  masterpiece 
after  Majuba.  If  the  dispute  between  the  cousins  should 
pass  from  the  state  of  revolt  into  that  of  civil  war,  the 
Indian  Government  might,  no  doubt,  be  awkwardly  placed. 
We  have  had  quite  enough  of  imposing  on  the  Afghans 
sovereigns  whom  they  do  not  like,  and,  unluckily,  there  is 
no  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  this  world  respecting 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  out  which  they  like  best  of 
two  competitors  for  the  crown.  But  the  Ameer  is  a  good 
soldier,  and  a  man  prompt  at  acting ;  he  has  his  forces  well 
in  hand,  and,  if  his  health  does  not  interfere,  is  very  un¬ 
likely  to  be  caught  napping.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  such 
good  progress  has  been,  and  is  being,  made  with  the  railway 
in  South-Eastern  Afghanistan,  so  that  between  Peshawur, 
the  approaches  from  the  Indus  Valley,  and  Quetta,  facilities 
exist  for  throwing  considerable  forces  into  Afghanistan  or 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  whenever  they  are  required.  We  do 
not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  between  “  forwards  ” 
and  “  backwards  ”  in  hoping  very  sincerely  that  they  may 
not  be  required. 


THE  TORPEDO  FLOTILLA. 

IT  was  only  natural  that  no  part  of  the  naval  manoeuvres 
should  be  more  discussed,  and  also  more  futile,  than  the 
share  taken  in  them  by  the  torpedo-boats.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  a  modern  fleet  the  newest,  the  least  tried,  the  most  in¬ 
calculable,  are  these  very  vessels.  As  regards  the  battle¬ 
ships,  there  is  something  to  argue  from,  but  the  torpedo- 
boats  have  never  been  tested  under  anything  approaching 
to  satisfactory  conditions.  Whatever  they  do  in  practice  is 
experiment  of  the  least  scientific  kind.  The  conditions  do 
not,  and  cannot,  approach  to  those  of  serious  war.  Their 
seagoing  qualities  can,  no  doubt,  be  tried.  They  have  been 
tried,  and  the  verdict  is  distinctly  against  the  boats.  It  is 
found  that  they  cannot  keep  the  sea,  that  they  are  un¬ 
inhabitable,  and,  therefore,  that  the  crews  require  to  be 
relieved  almost  from  day  to  day  from  the  battle-ships  of 
the  squadron  to  which  they  belong.  As  they  cannot  be 
handled  at  all  efficiently,  except  by  very  highly-trained 
men,  it  follows  that  either  the  battle-ships  must  carry 
specially  educated  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
constant  reliefs,  or  that  the  torpedo-boats  would  in  actual 
war,  and  probably  at  the  most  critical  moment,  be  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  did  not  understand  their  compli¬ 
cated  machinery,  Still  torpedo-boats  have  not  been  con¬ 
demned.  The  necessity  of  making  them  larger  has  been 
recognized  in  order  to  fit  them  for  cruising,  and  this  is 
practically  a  confession  that,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
constructed,  they  are  of  very  limited  use  in  war.  But, 
perhaps  because  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  it  is  hard 
to  confess  that  we  have  all  built  a  great  swarm  of  nearly 
useless  vessels,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  tendency  to 
make  the  most  of  what  was  done  by  the  torpedo-boats 
during  the  late  manoeuvres.  Admiral  Baird  has  thanked 
his  own  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  blockade  could  not  have  been  maintained  without 
them  a  somewhat  awkward  piece  of  praise,  by  the  way, 
when  one  remembers  what  was  the  end  of  the  attempt  to 
shut  up  Admiral  Tryon’s  squadron  in  Bantry  Bay.  The 
sei vices  they  rendered  to  the  blockaded  squadron  are 


spoken  of  in  even  higher  terms ;  and  we  hear  how  they 
destroyed  the  Inconstant,  and  did  other  notable  things.  It 
may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  ask  precisely  what  all  these 
good  words  really  mean. 

Admiral  Baird’s  praise  is  subject  to  a  double  discount. 
In  the  first  place,  his  torpedo-boats  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  running  into  small  bays  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
to  obtain  relief  of  one  kind  or  another.  Now  in  actual  war 
they  could  never  have  done  this  upon  a  hostile  coast,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  at  work  under  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  Again,  it  is  said,  even  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  the  torpedo  flotilla,  that  Admiral  Baird  was 
not  able  to  make  the  full  use  of  the  boats  which  he  had  be¬ 
cause  their  very  limited  number  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  withdraw  them  from  active  service,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  crews  became  so  worn  out  that  the  necessity  for  reliev¬ 
ing  them  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  raising  the  blockade. 
In  war,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  an  admiral  in  command 
of  a  blockading  fleet  would  require  a  very  large  number 
of  these  boats,  of  which  the  majority  would  be,  as  it 
were,  at  all  times  in  hospital.  In  fact,  they  would  require 
a  floating  dockyard,  like  the  frigate  which  Collingwood 
found  such  an  expensive  nuisance  that  he  preferred  not 
to  have  her  attached  to  his  squadron.  We  do  not  believe 
that  in  war  time  such  very  trying  and  costly  vessels  as 
these  would  be  found  acceptable  by  any  admiral  who 
had  to  keep  the  seas.  The  inefficiency  of  torpedo-boats 
as  parts  of  a  blockading  fleet  would  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  were  of  small  value  to  the  blockaded 
ships.  But  what  they  did  on  this  side  is  also  subject  to 
discount.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  torpedo-boat  which  succeeded  in  striking 
the  Inconstant  had  not  previously  been  put  out  of  action, 
either  on  that  night  or  earlier  by  the  fire  of  the  big 
ships.  It  seems  that  during  these  manoeuvres  it  was  very 
hard  to  persuade  officers  that  they  ought  to  consider  their 
vessels  as  sunk.  Of  course  in  real  war  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  it ;  but,  however  strictly  the  rules  had  been 
applied,  there  is  one  thing  which  no  peaceful  manoeuvres 
can  ever  possibly  show,  and  that  is  the  moral  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  heavy  loss.  If  out  of  a  squadron  of  twenty 
torpedo-boats  fifteen  had  been  sunk  by  the  fire  of  a 
blockading  fleet,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  remaining  five 
would  make  another  attack.  No  admiral  would  run  the 
risk  of  throwing  away  vessels  and  men’s  lives — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  men  of  the  torpedo-boats 
would  be  the  best-trained  in  his  fleet — where  the  prospect  of 
gaining  some  advantage  was  so  exceedingly  doubtful.  The 
proportion  of  loss  we  have  named  will  not  appear  extrava¬ 
gant  when  the  effect  of  machine-gun  fire  is  remembered. 
Torpedo-boats  are  exceedingly  fragile,  and  would  be  riddled 
like  a  sieve  by  a  six-pounder  machine-gun.  If  they  once 
were  caught  within  the  belt  of  fire  from  a  big  ship,  they 
would  go  down  like  Portuguese  men-of-war  before  a  gale. 
Now,  if  a  butchery  of  this  kind  had  once  happened,  it  may 
be  taken  as  quite  certain  that  no  torpedo  flotilla  would  ever 
be  put  in  the  way  of  being  similarly  treated  again.  Even 
if  an  admiral  had  the  boats  and  their  crews  ready,  he  would 
not  send  out  the  property  of  his  Government,  his  most 
spirited  officers,  and  the  flower  of  his  men  to  run  such  a 
dreadful  gauntlet.  The  chance  of  sinking  or  disabling  one 
or  two  of  the  hostile  ships  would  be  no  equivalent  for  such 
a  danger.  No  doubt  this  sort  of  trial  is  one  which  can 
never  be  made  in  peace;  but  that  it  would  have  to  be 
counted  on  in  war  is  a  matter  of  very  simple  calculation, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
what  the  manoeuvres  are  supposed  to  have  shown  as  to  the 
value  of  the  torpedo-boats ;  neither  need  we  be  too  much 
disturbed  if  the  Admiralty  shows  no  great  zeal  in  building 
more  of  them. 


EGYPT. 

PIE  sharp  brush  at  Wady  Haifa  on  Monday  illustrates 
in  more  ways  than  one  Lord  Salisbury’s  reference  to 
the  Egyptian  matter  at  the  Mansion  House  recently.  Put 
briefly,  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Egyptians,  fighting  behind  works,  were  unable  to  hold 
their  outer  lines  against  not  much  more  than  double  their 
number  of  “  Dervishes,  ’  ’  as  the  enemy  are  rather  vaguely  called, 
and  that  the  assailants  kept  up  the  attack  on  the  inner  lines 
till  the  arrival  of  a  gunboat  and  some  British  officers  with  rein¬ 
forcements  of  black  troops.  There  is  nothing  discreditable 
to  the  native  troops  in  the  affair,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
appears  to  have  been  very  heavy ;  but  it  shows  conclusively 
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that  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  .is  still  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  for  its  proper  guarding  the  presence,  if  not  of 
English  troops,  yet  of  troops  officered  and  directed  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  is  something  like  an  absolute  necessity.  The  very 
fact  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  far  off  on  the  Equator, 
have  been  allowed  to  possess  practically  the  whole  of  Nubia 
makes  the  danger  of  these  attacks  the  greater,  and  the 
greater  also  the  necessity  of  providing  against  them  with 
the  most  abundant  care. 

But  it  may  be  very  reasonably  asked  whether  the  present 
system  of  defence  is  not  to  blame  for  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fending.  These  constant  “  brushes  ”  use  up  a  great  many 
more  lives  in  the  year  than  is  generally  thought ;  not  to 
mention  the  singular  spectacle  presented  by  a  civilized  and 
far  from  contemptible  State,  backed  and  directed  by  one  of 
the  greatest  Powers  in  the  world,  and  yet  allowing  itself  to 
be  a  kind  of  target  for  the  military  exercises  of  handfuls  or 
hordes,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  savage  fanatics.  One  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents,  who  recounts  the  affair,  makes 
the  modest  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  “  to  prevent 
“  further  inroads  by  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  Power 
u  at  Dongola.”  Nothing  could  better  show  the  fatal  disgust 
with  Egyptian  matters  into  which  England  has  fallen,  or  is 
thought  to  have  fallen,  than  that  this  exceedingly  reason¬ 
able  suggestion  should  be  put  in  such  a  form.  One  of  the 
most  venerable  of  all  proverbs  suggests  that  if  you  want 
any  kind  of  business  done,  the  best  way  is  to  do  it  yourself, 
and  not  to  rely  on  “  friendly  Powers  ”  to  do  it  for  you.  It 
stands  to  reason,  and  is  proved  by  history,  that  a  peaceful 
and  wealthy  state  in  the  lower  part  of  such  a  valley  as  that 
of  the  Nile,  can  never  expect  tranquillity  unless  its  autho¬ 
rity  extends  so  far  up  that  valley  that  enemies  are  kept  at 
something  more  than  arm’s  length.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Egyptian  domination  on  the 
Equator  some  years  ago  this  principle  was  carried  too  far, 
and  that  the  disasters  of  El  Obeid  and  Khartoum  were  the 
just  punishment  for  undertaking  a  task  beyond  Egyptian 
resources.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  some  medium 
between  adding  field  to  field  till  you  can  neither  cultivate  nor 
guard  them  and  letting  tramps  and  squatters  occupy  up  to 
your  very  back  door.  This  last  is  what  the  policy  of  scuttle 
has  done  in  Nubia,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
our  being  relieved  of  the  tedious  and  sanguinary  task  of 
keeping  guard  at  Wady  Haifa  until  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  Wady  Haifa  is  not  the  proper  guardhouse. 
Whether  this  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Dervishes 
is  directly  connected  with  the  perturbation  said  to  be  felt  at 
Khartoum  in  reference  to  the  “  White  Pasha  ”  cannot,  of 
■course,  be  known  certainly,  nor  does  it  very  much  matter 
whether  the  cause  is  this  or  another.  The  point  of  real 
importance  is  the  discredit,  not  only  to  England’s  honour, 
but  to  her  intelligence,  of  thinking  that  it  is  effectual  to 
dot  forts  about  the  Second  Cataract,  and  leave  all  the  vast 
regions  above  free  for  Dervishes  to  collect  in  and  attack 
our  garrisons  whenever  they  feel  disposed,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  no  other  punishment  than  the  mere  repulse  of 
their  attacks.  If  this  is  good  policy  and  good  strategy,  all 
the  best  politicians  and  the  best  generals  known  to  history 
must  have  been  the  merest  dunces  in  their  respective 
.crafts. 


ship  in  his  neighbourhood  going  in  such-and-such  a  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that,  if  he  does  such-and-such  things,  he  can  keep 
out  of  her  way.  Nothing  more  is,  therefore,  needed  to  guide 
him.  A  discussion  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  end  in  a  general 
medley  of  fads.  Gratitude  is  due  to  whomsoever  will  throw  a 
little  dry  light  on  the  discussion.  Now  Admiral  Colomb  has 
illustrated  the  cause  of  collisions  so  admirably  in  one  of  his 
recent  letters  that  his  services  in  this  respect  entirely  out¬ 
weigh  the  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  of  his  principles.  He  does 
it  by  way  of  parable,  which  we  shall  quote.  “  The  observer,” 
as  he  tells  the  tale,  “  sees  the  white  light  a  little  on,  say, 

“  the  starboard  bow ;  he  thinks  to  give  it  Sir  Leopold 
“  Heath’s  ‘  wide  berth  ’ — as  one  of  the  other  things — a 
“  ship’s  stern  light,  a  pilot  boat’s  light,  a  ship  at  anchor,  a 
“  fishing  boat  with  her  nets  foul  of  a  rock,  or  what  not,  all 
“  being  the  prescription  of  law — and,  by  using  a  little  star- 
“  board  helm,  turns  away  from  the  presumed  danger.  He 
“  is  perfectly  happy  in  giving  this  thing  a  good  wide  berth, 
“  and  regards  it  with  complacency.  Suddenly,  out  of  the 
“  glare  of  the  white  light,  and  below  it,  he  sees  a  red 
“  light.  Of  course  this  is  a  distinct  signal  to  him  to 
“  put  his  helm  hard-a-port.  But  no  authority  has  ever 
“  told  him  so,  and,  with  the  wide  berth  idea  still  in  his 
“  head,  he  converts  the  little  turn  to  the  left  into  a  full 
“  one — puts  his  helm  hard-a-stai-board,  and  either  crashes 
“  into  the  port  side  of  his  unhappy  neighbour,  or  else  puts 
“  himself  in  such  a  position  that  his  neighbour  cannot 
“  help  crashing  into  his  starboard  side.”  Of  course  that 
is  what  happens,  and  why  1  Certainly  not  because  “  no 
“  authority  has  ever  told  him  ”  (the  observer)  to  port. 
What  authority,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  has 
told,  is  that : — 

If  to  Starboard  Red  appear, 

’Tis  your  duty  to  keep  clear, 

To  act  as  judgment  says  is  proper, 

To  Port  or  Starboard,  Back  or  Stop  Her. 

How  can  the  observer  complain  that  he  is  not  told 
to  port.  He  is  told  to  do  so  in  capital  letters,  as  one  of 
four  courses  open  to  him.  Moreover,  he  is  told  that  the 
whole  responsibility  rests  on  him.  (Starboard  is  put  in  to 
complete  liis  responsibility,  and  because  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  if  not  all  seamen,  it  may  be  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
exceptional  circumstances.  If  the  observer  does  it  when  he 
ought  not,  if  when  a  vessel  is  crossing  his  bows  from  right 
to  left,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  and  going  astern  of 
her,  he  goes  to  the  left  on  to  her  bows  or  into  her  side,  is 
that  the  fault  of  the  rule  1  Manifestly  not,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  “  observer”  for  being  a  muddle-headed  fool.  Therefore 
we  hold  that  Admiral  Colomb  has  proved  that  the  main 
cause  of  collisions  is  the  presence  of  muddle-headed  fools  on 
the  bridge.  Unhappily  that  class  of  persons  find  their  way 
into  other  places  of  authority  than  the  command  of  a  watch 
at  sea.  No  rules  and  no  mechanical  warnings  will  prevent 
them  from  acting  after  their  kind.  The  course  to  be  taken 
is  to  keep  them  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  punish  them 
when  they  have  blundered.  Passengers  may  not  think 
there  is  much  salvation  in  that  gospel,  but  properly  consi¬ 
dered  it  is  all  they  can  hope  for. 


TIIE  CAUSE  OF  COLLISIONS. 

\A7E  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  battle  between 
V  \  Admiral  Colomb  and  the  seafaring  world  over  the 
-rules  of  the  road  which  has  been  set  going  again  by 
■the  collision  between  the  Geiser  and  the  Thingvalla.  The 
•quarrels  of  doctors  ‘are  good  to  leave  alone,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  single  doctor  on  one  side,  and  all  the  others 
on  the  other.  Further,  we  confess  that  we  do  not,  except 
in  the  very  haziest  way,  understand  what  the  Admiral  is 
driving  at.  This  confession  we  make  with  the  less  shame 
because  we  are  in  the  position  of  all  the  various  opponents 
the  Admiral  has  been  taking,  one  not  down,  but  sparred 
with,  and  another  come  on.  But  collisions  are  a  matter  ot 
interest  to  many  of  us,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  swarm 
of  suggestions  now  being  made  to  avoid  them.  These,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  seeing  that  we  live  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
so-called  nineteenth  century,  take  the  form  of  mechanical 
devices  for  preventing  human  stupidity  or  carelessness  from 
doing  their  usual  work.  More  lights,  or  other  lights,  or 
stronger  lights — more  noises  and  other  noises  are  recom¬ 
mended.  To  all  this  the  answer  is  that  the  lights  and  noises 
already  used  are  sufficient  to  show  the  mariner  that  there  is  a 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MR.  FORSTER. 

]AROM  the  cursory  examination  which  is 

have  as  yet  been  able  to  devote  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  minute  study  of  it,  however  likely  that  may  be  to 
mislead  rather  than  enlighten  the  historian,  will  well 
repay  the  psychologist.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
it  will  turn  out,  on  a  closer  investigation,  to  be  a  mine 
of  “  Gladstonisms  no  other  word  will  exactly  describe 
the  well-known  intellectual  gems  in  question — of  the  first 
and  finest  water.  For  the  present  we  must,  perforce, 
confine  ourselves  mainly  to  those  passages  in  the  article 
which  bear  most  closely  on  the  past  or  present  politics 
of  the  Irish  question ;  and  foremost  among  these,  of 
course,  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  account  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
resignation  in  1882.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  then 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  always,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  former  chief,  remain  “an  unsolved 
“  riddle.”  And,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  of  the  riddle 
could  be  accepted,  it  would,  indeed,  be  wonderful  if 
any  solution  were  forthcoming.  For,  according  to  his 
ingenuous  history  of  the  event,  what  Mr.  Forster  did 
was  this.  He  laid  down  three  conditions,  upon  the 
satisfaction  of  any  one  of  which  ho  would  be  willing  to 
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assent  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  two  fellow- 
prisoners  from  Kilmainham  ;  he  then  received  with  respect 
to  one  of  those  conditions  the  full  satisfaction  which  he  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  thereupon,  rather  than  consent  to  the  release 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  he  resigned  his 
office.  Mr.  Parnell,  we  are  told,  had  agreed  to  Mr. 
Forster’s  third  stipulation ;  lie  consented  to  give  the 
“  assurance  on  which  we  could  depend  that  he  and  his 
“  friends,  if  released,  would  not  attempt  in  any  manner  to 
“  intimidate  men  into  obedience  to  their  unwritten  law. 
Yet  Mr.  Forster,  having  got  this  assurance,  rejected  it,  and 
resigned.  And  why  he  did  so  is  Mr.  Gladstones  “  un- 
“  solved  riddle.” 

Before  giving  it  up  ourselves,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see 
whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  kind  of  answer  to  it  was 
hazarded  by  Mr.  Forster  himself.  Mr.  Forster’s  answer 
was  given  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of 
May  1882,  and  is,  curiously  enough,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  never  given  him  anything  even  distantly  re¬ 
sembling  a  valid  assent  to  the  third  of  the  conditions  for  which 
he  had  stipulated.  There  was  no  statement  made  that  the 
lawless  intimidation  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
engaged  would  be  given  up.  Mr.  Forster  was  merely  in¬ 
formed  that,  “  if  certain  things  were  done,  if  a  Bill  were 
“  brought  forwai'd,  then  the  honourable  member  would 
“  cease  from  his  illegal  course  and  would  strive  to  help  the 
“  law.”  And  in  informing  Mr.  Forster  how  he  proposed 
to  help  the  law,  he  at  the  same  time  informed  him,  to  his 
extreme  surprise,  that  a  man  who,  said  the  late  Chief 
Secretary,  “  I  knew,  so  far  as  I  had  any  possibility  of  know- 
“  ing,  was  engaged  in  these  outrages  was  so  far  under  the 
“  influence  of  the  honourable  member  for  the  City  of  Cork, 

“  that  upon  his  release  he  would  get  the  assistance  of  that 
“  man  to  put  down  the  very  things  which  he  had  been  pro- 
“  voking.”  On  hearing  this,  continued  Mr.  Forster, 

“  I  felt  I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  If  it  was 
“  possible  to  injure  the  power  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 

“  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  order,  it  was  by 
“  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  a  gentleman  who  said, 

“  ‘  If  I  can  get  certain  things  done,  I  will  no  longer  instigate 
“  ‘  a  breach  of  the  law ;  I  will  try  and  help  you  to  keep  it, 
“  ‘  and  I  will  even  make  use  of  agents  who  have  been  used  for 
“  ‘  the  purpose  of  outrages  to  put  them  down.’”  And  so,  as 
the  Government  persisted  in  going  on  with  a  business 
with  which  their  colleague  would  have  “  nothing  more  to 
“  do,”  he  was  naturally  compelled  to  part  official  company 
with  them.  That  is  his  tentative  solution  of  the  “  riddle.” 
We  incline  to  think  that  it  will  thoroughly  satisfy,  as, 
indeed,  it  did  at  the  time  satisfy,  the  public,  but  we  own 
that  we  are  not  the  least  surprised  at  its  failing  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  would  not — he  naturally  would  not — 
be  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between  opening  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  Kilmainham  sort  with  a  man  whom  you  do  not 
know  to  be  in  direct  relations  with  criminals,  and  continuing 
them  with  a  man  who  admits  that  he  has  those  criminals 
under  his  control.  But,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
perceive  the  difference,  it  nevertheless  exists ;  and  it  is  a 
little  hard  upon  the  riddle  that  its  imputed  insolubility 
should  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  often-proved  insensibility  to 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong. 

One  other  controversial  gem  must  be  exhibited  before  we 
dismiss  Mr.  Gladstone’s  article.  The  question,  he  says,  as 
to  the  release  of  the  suspects  of  1882  was  absolutely  con¬ 
fined  to  such  prisoners  among  them  as  were  not  themselves 
associated  with  crime.  In  the  result  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Argal  there  was  a 
“unanimous  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  of  1882”  (one  of 
whose  members  had  resigned  on  this  very  point)  “  that 
“  these  gentlemen  were  not  associated  with  crime.”  Now, 
whether  Mr.  Parnell  “  was  or  was  not  associated  with 
“  crime  ”  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  to  decide,  and  we  shall  not,  of  course, 
prejudge  it.  But  the  question  of  fact  is  one  thing,  and 
the  question  of  the  logical  value  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argu¬ 
ment  in  pretended  proof  of  that  fact  is  another.  And 
what  that  argument  amounts  to  is  this,  that  when  a  man, 
whom  you  say  you  will  not  release  from  prison  if  he  is 
associated  with  crime,  informs  you  that  he  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  a  particular  criminal  that  he  can  stop  crimp 
or  keep  it  going  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  with  that  information 
before  you,  you  release  him  from  prison,  that  proves  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  he  is  in  fact  “  associated  with 
“  crime.”  Which  again  means  either  that  to  be  able  to 
stop  crime  or  to  keep  it  going  at  will  is  not  to  be  “  asso- 


“  dated  with  crime  ” ;  or  else  that  the  man  who  said  he 
could  thus  control  crime  was  not  to  be  and  was  not  in  fact 
believed.  Which  of  these  two  constructions  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  adopt  1  If  the  former,  he  will  have  to  provide 
an  entirely  new  and  hitherto  unknown  definition  for  the 
word  “  association,”  as  he  has  already  had  to  do  for  the 
words  “  treaty,”  “  negotiation,”  and  other  English  vocables 
too  numerous  to  mention.  If  the  latter,  then  he  will  have 
to  explain  how  Mi-.  Parnell’s  promise  to  desist  from  law¬ 
lessness — which  was  part  and  parcel  of,  or  rather  co¬ 
extensive  with,  his  disbelieved  assurance  that  lie  could  and 
would  stop  crime — was  any  more  satisfactory  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Forster 
himself. 


TIIE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  CONVENTION. 

HP  HE  final  meeting  of  the  International  Sugar  Bounties 
-A.  Convention  was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  when  the  Convention  was  signed,  and  its  full  text 
was  yesterday  made  public.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  find  that  the  French  Government  is  not  among  its 
signatories.  It  may  be  true  that  the  bulk  of  our  bounty- 
fed  sugar  comes,  not  from  France,  but  from  Germany ;  but 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  former  country  are  of 
much  concern  to  us  as  regards  sugar,  and  the  inability  of 
the  French  Government  to  agree  with  our  own  011  any 
question  of  fiscal  readjustment  has  on  a  first  appearance  a 
discouraging  look.  Fortunately,  however,  the  declaration 
of  M.  Waddington  goes  some  way  to  remove  this  impres¬ 
sion.  The  French  Government  declare  that  they  “  adhere 
“  in  principle”  to  the  Convention,  and  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right,  under  Article  VIII.,  of  adhering  definitively  to 
its  provisions.  They  are  simply  postponing  their  adhesion 
until  the  Convention  has  been  universally  accepted  by  all  the 
countries  producing  raw  or  refined  sugar,  and  until  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  “  the  laws  by  which 
“  it  is  intended  to  afford  complete  and  absolute  security 
“  against  the  granting  of  any  open  or  disguised  bounty  on 
“  the  manufacture  or  export  of  sugar.”  No  doubt,  if  the 
former  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  the 
prospects  of  the  French  Government  ever  adhering  to  the 
Convention  are  somewhat  remote ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  stipulation  has  not 
arisen  out  of  any  jealousy  of  our  own  sugar  industry.  It  is 
due  solely  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  France  lest  the  United 
States,  which,  according  to  its  habit,  has  declined  to  asso¬ 
ciate  itself  with  European  action  in  this  matter,  should 
gain  an  advantage  in  the  competition  with  her  in  the  South 
American  markets. 

As  to  the  law  by  which  it  is  intended  to  afford  complete 
and  absolute  security  against  the  granting  of  any  open  or 
disguised  bounty  on  the  manufacture  or  export  of  sugar 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  there  are  difficulties 
connected  with  that  point.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  possible 
to  argue  plausibly  on  both  sides  of  the  question  whether 
America  does  or  does  not  give  bounties  on  the  production 
of  sugar,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  such  difficulties 
exist.  But,  considering  that,  under  the  seventh  article  of 
the  Treaty  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  bounty  system  in  any  given  country  is  determinable 
by  “  a  majority  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  present 
“  Convention,”  we  cannot  see  that  France  has  much  to 
fear  011  this  score.  Probably  her  real  objection  is  the 
former  of  the  two  which  she  has  alleged.  Her  non¬ 
adhesion  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  Convention  as  a 
whole  will,  we  believe,  be  approved  by  the  public.  It 
will  help  to  destroy,  though  it  may  not  have  given  the 
actual  deathblow  to,  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  wasteful 
forms  of  Protectionism  which  a  mistaken  commercial 
policy  ever  devised,  and  it  will  do  this  at  a  cost  both 
to  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  and  the  principles  of 
the  economical  precisian  which  may  fairly  be  called  infini¬ 
tesimal.  The  discovery  of  the  Daily  News  that  “  the 
“  murder  is  out”  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  VII. 
is  a  discovery  of  a  truly  remarkable  kind.  That  provision 
authorizes  any  contracting  Power  to  exclude  bounty-fed 
sugars,  either  by  prohibiting  these  articles  altogether  or  by 
levying  thereon  a  duty  which  must  necessarily  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  bounty.  Assuming  on  this  that  retaliation, 
and  not  prohibition,  is  the  alternative  which  the  British 
Government  will  adopt,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  make 
confusedly  merry  over  Mr.  Goschen,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  IIartington,  and  other  familiar  marks  for  trenchant 
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satire.  But  there  is  no  joke  in  reality ;  for  our  own 
Government  is  quite  certain  to  adopt  the  method  not  of 
imposing  a  retaliatory  duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar,  but  of 
excluding  it  altogether  from  our  ports.  Of  course  it  is 
abstractedly  possible  for  a  fanatic  of  Free-trade  to  con¬ 
tend  that  you  are  protecting  a  native  industry  by  merely 
excluding,  not  taxing,  a  foreign  product  which  would  by 
the  hypothesis  come  cheaper  to  the  native  consumer ;  but 
the  context  of  our  critic’s  remarks  shows  that  this  is  not 
what  he  meant.  This  objection  too  would  lie  against  any 
interference  with  the  bounty  system  whatever,  and  was  as 
equally  obvious  when  the  negotiations  commenced  as  it  is 
now.  So  that  either  no  murder  is  out  ”  at  all,  or  the 
hue  and  cry  ought  to  have  been  raised  long  ago. 


UNHOLY  DISHES. 

F  poverty  makes  one  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows, 
wandering  about  in  out-of-the-way  places  brings  one  into 
contact  with  strange  meats.  What  is  strange  is  not  necessarily 
nasty.  Your  companion,  though  unchosen,  may  turn  out  a 
pleasant  fellow  who  has  seen  and  done  many  things  that  you 
have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  opportunity  to  see  or  do,  but  rather 
like  to  hear  about.  Much  in  the  same  way  you  may  chance  upon 
a  form  of  food  which  you  never  would  have  ordered  if  there  had 
been  anything  else  to  be  had,  but  which  possesses  an  awful, 
perhaps  a  sinful,  attraction  for  the  palate.  If  you  can  induce 
the  hostess  to  give  you  the  receipt  and  your  own  cook  to  follow 
it,  you  may  convince  yourself  later  on  whether  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  meat  or  the  best  of  all  sauces  which  you  yourself 
supplied  made  it  seem  so  dainty ;  but  there  are  strange  meats 
which  remain  a  joy  for  ever  to  those  who  have  learned  how 
to  compound  them.  Of  course  the  chances  are  quite  the  other 
way. 

On  the  whole,  popular  cookery  has  a  strong  likeness  to  popular 
poetry ;  it  is  full  of  good  ideas  imperfectly  worked  out.  Who 
can  say,  for  example,  what  mostarda  might  become  if  the  fruits 
were  treated  with  a  little  more  care  and  personal  consideration 
before  they  were  placed  in  the  mustard  ?  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
hint  of  a  new  flavour  about  it  which  human  ingenuity  has  not 
hitherto  brought  fully  out.  Ripe  grapes  pickled  in  vinegar, 
though  their  merits  are  well  known  in  Southern  Russia,  have 
never  received  due  recognition  in  England.  But  these  are  deli¬ 
cacies  rather  than  food.  The  fishermen  all  along  the  coast  from 
Gaeta  to  Naples  have  various  ways  of  cooking  fish  which  are  un¬ 
known  in  the  great  hotels.  Many  of  them  are  interesting,  and 
might  be  attractive  but  for  the  predominating  flavour  of  garlic. 
Fresh  sardines,  crisply  fried  in  oil,  are  quite  admirable  eating, 
but  the  fishermen  have  discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them.  They  place  them  in  a  shallow  tin,  embed  them 
in  breadcrumbs,  add  a  few  savoury  herbs,  pour  a  little  good  olive- 
oil,  and  squeeze  a  lemon  or  two  over  them,  and  then  bake  them 
over  a  sharp  fire.  The  result  is  unexpected,  but  not  disagreeable. 
In  some  towns  and  villages  of  Northern  Italy  small  birds  are 
treated  with  the  same  appreciative  kindness.  They  are  roasted  on 
a  spit  before  a  sharp  fire,  and  then  laid  in  pickle  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  served  cold.  Of  course  it  is  wicked  to  kill  little  birds, 
but  the  man  who  sends  such  a  dish  away  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  it  is  the  only  animal  food  that  can  be  procured,  must  be 
gifted  either  with  a  conscience  that  is  exceedingly  sensitive  or  a 
palate  that  is  rather  dull. 

No  one  will  suggest  that  there  is  anything  common  or  unclean 
in  such  food  as  has  been  mentioned ;  it  does  not  even  border  on 
impropriety,  but  may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  men  of  all  sects  and 
nations.  As  soon  as  one  turns  to  unusual  materials,  national 
prejudice  asserts  itself,  and  the  ground  becomes  unsafe.  In  central 
and  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Germany  the  man  who  eats 
a  rabbit  becomes  a  social  outcast ;  in  England  many  respectable 
citizens  indulge  shamelessly  in  this  mild  form  of  dissipation.  The 
Neapolitan  poor  are  not  as  a  rule  dainty,  but,  while  delighting  in 
sea-urchin,  they  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  Calabrese, 
because  they  eat  sea-slugs,  which,  if  properly  cooked,  are  not 
very  nasty.  Nay,  even  in  our  own  country  there  was  a  time 
when  persons  scoffed  at  frogs  ;  now  most  Englishmen  who  have 
been  to  Paris  know  that,  if  properly  treated,  they  add  a  new  zest 
to  dinner  if  not  to  life.  The  old  prejudice  against  snails  still  con¬ 
tinues,  yet  there  are  at  least  two  edible  kinds  which  are  worthy 
of  all  respect.  They  must  be  kept  and  fed  cleanly,  preferably  on 
vine  leaves  for  some  time,  before  being  used,  but  when  this  has 
been  done,  both  sorts  add  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour  to 
several  clear  soups,  and  one  of  them  when  boiled,  chopped-  small, 
and  allowed  to  cool,  greatly  improves  any  green  salad.  Do  not 
let  the  hasty  reader  imagine  that  they  have  any  resemblance  to 
the  common,  we  dare  not  say  familiar,  periwinkle,  for  nobody 
with  any  sense  of  self-respect  could  ever  become  familiar  with  so 
coarse  a  creature.  The  edible  land-snails  are — at  least,  in  gastro¬ 
nomic  respects — the  aristocracy  of  their  race. 

Hedgehog  is  good,  at  least  for  a  change,  and  it  used  to  be 
well  cooked  in  a  small  tavern  in  the  Ghetto  of  Rome,  to  which 
artists  frequently  resorted  when  their  spirits  were  high  and  their 
funds  low.  According  to  an  aged  South  Italian  sportsman,  they 


should  be  killed  in  the  woods  and  immediately  skinned,  then 
allowed  to  hang  for  a  few  hours,  and,  after  being  trussed  with 
their  own  quills,  be  roasted  before  a  sharp  fire.  The  stuffing  should 
be  made  of  their  own  fat,  finely  chopped  with  breadcrumbs  and 
such  seasoning  as  suits  the  cook’s  taste.  Of  course  no  one  with 
a  sense  of  decency  would  think  of  eating  a  hedgehog  which  had 
been  employed  for  months  in  hunting  black-beetles  in  a  cellar 
and  was  only  slaughtered  because  he  showed  signs  of  failing 
strength.  Snakes  are  a  difficult  question.  The  force  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  against  them  in  every  way,  though  in  a  few  North 
Italian  towns  they  are  considered  delicacies,  and  those  who  have 
eaten  of  them  declare  that  they  are  superior  to  eels,  as  they  are 
less  rich  and  have  a  more  delicate  flavour.  One  would  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  without  some  practical  experience,  and  no 
one  can  be  expected  to  travel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa 
in  the  early  autumn  for  the  mere  purpose  of  eating  stewed 
serpent. 

Many  other  animals  occupy  a  similarly  dubious  position. 
Jays  and  crows  are  said  to  make  excellent  soup,  even  when  they 
are  well  stricken  in  years,  though  their  flesh  is  otherwise  worth¬ 
less.  But  why  do  we  accept  the  calf  and  reject  the  foal?  why 
do  we  regard  bear’s  paws  as  a  dainty  and  roasted  cat  as  a  crime  ? 
Tastes  of  course  differ,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  but  of 
imagination.  There  are  persons  who  cannot  eat  duck  and  green 
peas,  and  others  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  find  no  charms 
in  oysters  or  caviare — they  are  to  be  pitied,  not  blamed.  But 
why  do  we  taboo  certain  forms  of  food  which  are  both  savoury 
and  wholesome  without  giving  them  a  trial  ?  An  ignorant,  and 
therefore  unprejudiced,  foreigner  would  probably  think  that  a 
nation  which  eats  pig  would  eat  anything  ;  yet  we  do  not  abjure 
our  ham  and  bacon.  In  this  matter  a  wide  tolerance  is  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  words  which  the  author  of  the 
“  Four  B’s  ”  wrote  of  relics  may  also  be  applied  to  dishes,  at 
least  by  the  wanderer,  without  impropriety : — 

But  where  you  doubt,  the  truth  not  knowing, 

Believing  the  best,  good  may  be  growing  ; 

Believing  the  best,  no  harm  at  the  least, 

Believing  the  worst,  no  good  at  the  best. 

Still,  everything  has  its  limits ;  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to 
have  objected  to  aged  owl,  and  we  respectfully,  but  firmly,  draw 
the  line  at  dog  and  cat,  which  some  of  the  peasants  in  Upper 
Carniola  consider  delicious,  and  which  they  occasionally  buy, 
though  they  usually  steal  them.  There  may  be  something  in 
puppy  stewed  in  milk  with  onions  and  pearl  barley,  or  kitten  nicely 
baked  ;  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudice  the  question,  but  something 
must  be  left  for  our  descendants  to  do  besides  admiring  the  poets 
whom  we  have  neglected,  which  Will,  of  course,  be  their  chief 
occupation.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  perfectly  content 
to  leave  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  some  dishes  which  are  entirely  unholy, 
because  they  are  repugnant  to  every  unpolluted  taste  and 
digestion.  T'he  black  pudding  of  our  fairy  tales  is  still  popular 
among  all  classes  in  Germany,  though  it  is  repulsive  to  most 
Englishmen.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  it  which  is  so  nasty 
as  to  border  very  closely  on  wickedness.  In  this  case,  the  terrible 
mess  is  sweetened  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  cloves  and 
cinnamon.  It  is  much  affected  by  the  peasants  of  some  districts, 
and  is  eaten  both  warm  and  cold. 

Terrible  are  the  eggs  poached  in  oil  with  garlic  and  covered 
over  with  a  strong  grated  cheese,  in  which  the  South  Italian 
poor  delight  on  high  days  and  holidays ;  but  in  this  case  the 
smell  is  a  sufficient  warning.  A  favourite  meal  among  the 
lower  middle-classes  of  Berlin  consists  of  a  kind  of  stew  made 
of  pears  and  potatoes  in  equal  proportions,  boiled  in  broth  in 
which  shreds  of  the  meat  have  been  left.  Fresh  beef  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used,  but  salt  pork  is  greatly  preferred.  Whether  this 
compound  is  injurious  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  no  induce¬ 
ment  will  persuade  a  man  with  an  unvitiated  taste  to  swallow 
the  second  spoonful.  Cheese  dumplings,  as  eaten  in  many  parts 
of  the  Alps,  are  not  so  immediately  repulsive ;  but  their  effects 
are  great  and  long  enduring.  Goats’  cheese  is  finely  powdered, 
wrapped  up  tightly  in  a  heavy  dough,  and  boiled  in  water,  after 
which  the  whole  is  deluged  with  scalding  fat.  Far  darker 
atrocities  remain  behind ;  but  it  is  better  to  draw  a  veil  over 
the  deeper  iniquities  of  the  popular  kitchen. 


EY1L  COMMUNICATIONS. 

IT  will  have  surprised  no  one  that  Lord  Arthur  Ilill  was  able 
to  clear  himself  completely  from  the  charge  of  “  transacting  ” 
in  any  way  directly  with  the  infamous  exhibition  of  disloyalty 
which  occurred  some  time  ago  at  Olympia.  lie  was  the  person 
nominally  responsible  ;  and,  according  to  the  accounts  circulated 
immediately  afterwards  (accounts  which  look  rather  curious 
viewed  in  the  light  of  certain  later  correspondence),  he  had  had 
some  direct  communication  with  those  who  “  transacted.”  It 
now  appears  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  case;  that  Lord 
Arthur  shared  the  indignation  of  all  loyal  Irishmen  at  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  that,  though  he  must  have  been  tolerably  ill  served 
by  his  deputies,  he  expected  that  instant  dismissal  would  follow 
the  misconduct  of  which  the  Cork  bandsmen  were  guilty.  As  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  therefore,  there  is,  with  a  somewhat  important 
reservation — of  which  more  presently — nothing  to  be  said.  Of 
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the  conduct  of  other  persons  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be 

On  the  general  incident  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  longer. 
The  wiser  English  Gladstonians  have  said  uncommonly  little 
about  it ;  the  more  moderate  Parnellites  say,  peevishly,  that  they 
think  “  entirely  too  much  [what  is  “  entirely  too  much  ”  ?]  was 
made  of  it,  and  are  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and 
the  kept  scribblers  of  the  joint  party  laboriously  try  to  explain  to 
the  benighted  Englishmen  why  “we”  consider  “God  save  the 
Queen”  a  party  tune.  With  regard  to  this  last  there  is  a  very 
short  way.  Any  one  who  is  fool  enough  to  say  that  he  considers 
“God  save  the  Queen”  a  party  tune  pleads  guilty,  and  throws 
away  his  whole  case.  The  mere  fact  ot  talking  ot  “  God  save  the 
Queen”  as  a  party  tune  is  in  itself  an  offence,  which  in  blunter 
days  might  have  been  deemed  treasonable,  and  which  now  im¬ 
plies  at  least  seditious  leanings.  Further,  the  disloyal  wise¬ 
acres  who  make  these  explanations  forget  that,  by  their  own 
account,  the  offending  melody  is  only  a  party  tune  in  Ireland, 
and  that  here,  where  (though  Heaven  knows  what  our  Glad¬ 
stonians  may  come  to)  it  is  admitted  to  have  no  party  signifi¬ 
cance  at  all,  a  refusal  to  play  it  can  have  only  one  meaning. 
But  the  truth  is  that  to  argue  with  cattle  of  this  kind  is  an 
absurdity.  The  course  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  the  original  in¬ 
cident,  has  been  clearly  and  excellently  laid  down  by  Lord 
Arthur  Hill — to  dismiss  the  band  at  once  on  their  refusal  to 
adhere  to  the  fixed  programme.  The  course  to  pursue  with  their 
defenders  is  hardly  more  complicated.  Either  they  think  that 
the  National  Anthem,  containing  nothing  but  loyal  sentiments 
to  the  Sovereign  to  whom  they  loudly  profess  to  be  loyal,  is  a 
“party  tune”  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  they  can  have 
none  but  base  motives  in  refusing  to  play  it.  If  they  do,  they 
may  be  as  higli-souled  as  Mitchel  or  Meagher,  but  they  are  selt- 
convicted  of  sedition. 

There  is  a  person,  however,  connected  with  the  affair  whose 
acquaintance  (at  least  in  the  newspapers)  we  are  really  rather 
glad  to  have  made,  and  this  person  is  Mr.  John  H.  Baffety.  Who 
Mr.  Raffety  may  be  in  his  other  capacities  we  know  not,  and  it 
skills  not  greatly.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  certain  share  of  Irish 
cleverness,  and  a  still  greater  portion  of  what  those  unjust  persons 
our  forefathers  used,  we  believe,  to  call  Irish  impudence.  The 
sieur  Raffety,  who  modestly  describes  himself  as  “  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council,”  but  who  is  invested  by  Lord  Arthur 
Hill  with  the  title  of  his  representative  plenipotentiary,  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  man  of  humour.  He  has  been  “  not  a  little  amused  at 
the  commotion  and  the  heated  arguments.”  Then  Mr.  Raffety 
goes  on  to  say  that  letters  have  been  received  threatening,  not  as 
we  might  have  expected,  the  pump  or  the  horsepond  (“which  we 
don’t  say  they  would  have  been  appropriate  treatments,  mind  you, 
and  we  don’t  say  they  wouldn't  ”),  but  “  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering  ”  on  one  side,  and  “  sacking  and  burning  ”  on  the 
other.  But  the  gallows  and  the  torch  are  only  Mr.  Raffety’s 
fun,  for,  God  rest  his  soul,  he  is  a  merry  man.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  what  “  the  circumstances  really  were,”  and  he  tells 
it  in  words  so  remarkable  that  they  must  be  textually  given. 
“  The  circumstances  are  briefly  these : — On  Monday  night  it 
was  whispered  in  the  building  that  the  Cork  Band  intended, 
if  asked,  to  refuse  to  play  ‘  God  Save  the  Queen.’  About  the 
ordinary  number  of  people  remained  to  the  close,  and  when  the 
National  Anthem  was  played  as  usual  everybody  quietly  dispersed. 
This  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter.  There  was 
not  the  least  disturbance  of  any  kind.  So  far  as  the  management 
are  concerned,  ‘  God  Save  the  Queen  ’  has  been  played  both  in  the 
Exhibition  and  in  the  grounds  on  each  and  every  day  at  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  since  the  Exhibition  has  been  opened.  If  either 
of  the  bands  engaged  have  disobeyed  instructions  it  will  doubtless 
be  brought  before  the  next  meeting,  when  all  the  circumstances 
will  be  calmly  inquired  into,  and  a  decision  arrived  at.  Until 
then,  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  editors,  correspondents,  and  the 
public  to  reserve  judgment  ?  ” 

Now  we  do  not  at  all  deny  that  Mr.  John  H.  Raffety  has 
played  this  rather  difficult  hand  with  much  boldness  and  with 
some  skill.  As  the  greatest  masters  in  the  great  art  of  fence 
never,  we  believe,  disdain  to  try  their  hands  with  new  proficients 
and  to  learn  even  while  they  teach,  we  might  suggest  that  before 
a  certain  master  at  Hawarden  gives,  as  it  is  reported  that  he  will 
give,  a  new  explanation  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  inaccurate 
statements  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  made  in  1851  and  the 
other  day,  he  should  invite  Mr.  John  H.  Raffety  down  to  Flint¬ 
shire  and  “take  the  flure  ”  with  him  for  a  little  practice.  But 
still  Mr.  Raffety,  though  a  bold  and  skilful  performer,  has  for¬ 
gotten  one  thing,  the  great  rule  of  all  games  that  the  deepest 
finesse,  the  most  outrageous  “  bluff,”  is  of  no  use,  when  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  you  can  neither  deceive  nor  frighten  your 
adversary.  This  alas!  is  the  case  here.  John  H.  Raffety,  he 
says,  says  he,  that  the  National  Anthem  has  been  played  every  day 
and  was  played  on  the  day  in  question.  The  sorrowful  voice  of 
an  eminent  woman  of  the  past  comes  to  us  crying  “  Who  deniges 
of  it,  John  H.  ?”  The  question  is  whether  a  certain  band 
whose  duty  it  was,  and  whose  pleasing  duty  it  ought  to  have 
been,  to  play  that  of-origin-much-debated  tune,  refused  to  do 
so,  and  had  to  have  its  place  taken  by  others.  “  Quod  facit  per 
alium  non  facit  per  se  ”  Mr.  John  H.  Raffety,  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  "We  have  all  heard  of  taking  the  test  with  a  qualifica¬ 
tion,  of  kissing  the  book  with  a  thumb  between  and  so  forth. 
But  if  the  admirable  John  Brown  or  precious  Mr.  Cargill  had 
said  to  Claveihouse  or  Lagg,  “  I  can’t  take  the  test,  your  honour, 


but  here  is  another  gentleman  who  will  take  it  for  me,”  we 
don’t  think  that  even  Wodrow  or  Macaulay  would  have  found 
much  fault  with  the  Bloody  Ones  for  ordering  out  a  file  of 
musketeers.  In  short,  the  excellent  Mr.  John  Raffety  has 
wasted  his  breath  and  his  ink.  The  questions,  once  more, 
are  simply,  Were  these  bandsmen  employed  ?  Did  they  refuse 
to  play  the  National  Anthem  P  Were  they,  notwithstanding 
their  refusal,  allowed  to  continue  their  performance  ?  And  we 
are  afraid  that  to  all  these  questions  the  answer  is,  Yes. 

And  now  for  that  little  reserved  point  which  we  wish  to 
expound  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Arthur  Hill.  No  well-con¬ 
ditioned  person  has  cared  hitherto  to  criticize  very  harshly  the 
impossible  compromise  by  which  the  Irish  Exhibition  was  to  be 
worked  by  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  persons  who,  by  their 
express  confession,  decline  to  ask  God  to  save  the  Queen,  do  nqt 
wish  that  her  enemies  may  come  to  the  evil  state  obscurely,  but 
not  ineffectively,  depicted  in  that  ballant,  and  regard  the  musical 
expression  of  pious  wishes  for  the  Irish  no  less  than  the  English 
Sovereign  as  a  “  party  tune.”  For  we  on  the  Unionist  side  are 
all  friends  of  Ireland  ;  we  are  veiy  glad  to  see  any  new  chance 
of  overcoming  the  strange  commercial  incapacity  which  seems 
to  weigh  on  her  people,  and  we  could  even  wink  a  little  at 
the  introduction  of  the  windbag  speakers  whose  proper  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  crownless  jew’s-harp.  But  it  was  not,  nor  it 
could  not  come  to  good ;  and  it  lias  come  to  that  which  is  not 
good.  For  Lord  Arthur  Hill's  original  mistake  there  are  so  many 
excuses  that  it  may  be  held  as  condoned  long  ago.  But  it  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  observation  and  wit  of  centuries  that  you 
never  can  prevent  an  ass  braying,  though  you  may  dress  him  up 
in  any  garments,  lion’s  or  any  other.  And  it  is  the  result  of  the 
observation  of  at  least  a  century  that  the  Irish  Nationalist  is  the 
most  certain  both  to  bray  and  to  kick  of  the  whole  asinine  genus. 
For  his  essence  is  to  do  these  things  or  nothing.  There  be 
asses  that  fight  valiantly  with  teeth  as  well  as  hoofs,  and  there 
be  that  work  patiently  with  all  the  strength  of  their  bodies.  But 
this  particular  variety  brayeth  and  kicketh  only.  Yrou  can  no 
more  tame  him  than  you  can  tame  the  animal  of  whom  his 
emblem  is  the  very  degenerate  descendant.  To  yoke  in  couples 
with  such  an  animal  is  to  invite  disaster  and  disgrace,  and  that 
is  what  Lord  Arthur  Ilill  and  his  well-meaning  coadjutors  did.. 

The  mistake  is  an  old  one,  and  the  motive  which  prompted  it  in 
this  case  is,  we  have  said,  so  good  that  one  is  very  loath  indeed 
to  deal  hardly  with  it.  "We  forget  who  it  was  who  described  the 
result  forcibly  enough  by  saying,  “  If  you  put  half  a  pint  of  fair 
water  to  half  a  pint  of  foul,  the  mixture  will  not  be  appreciably 
improved;  but  if  you  put  half  a  pint  of  foul  water  to  halt  a 
pint  of  fair,  you  will  have  spoilt  your  liquor  irretrievably.  The 
kind  of  person  who  plays,  usually  for  gain-sake,  but  sometimes 
simply  for  mere  bad-bloodedness,  at  being  an  Irish  Nationalist 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  piece  of  blackguardism,  and  much  .to 
gain.  The  harmless  and  amiable  folk  who  go  partners  with  him 
have  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  Be  ye  not  un¬ 
equally  yoked  with  unbelievers  is  an  axiom  which,  like  not  a  few 
others  in  the  volume  from  which  it  is  taken,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  very  considerable  practical  importance.  If  Lord  Arthur  and 
his  friends  had  remembered  that  these  Nationalists  live  by  making 
capital  out  of  misconduct,  ranging  from  mere  seditious  freaks  like 
this,  through  frantic  Billingsgate  such  as  Mr.  Labouchere  pours 
by  the  page  upon  “  Bomba  Balfour,”  to  actual  murder  and  arson  ; 
if  they  had  further  remembered  that  the  Cork  band  will  probably 
command  some  pence  a  day  extra  per  man  for  their  gallant  and 
patriotic  conduct  when  they  go  back,  and  had,  of  course,  that  fact 
in  view  when  they  came  over — then  this  disgraceful  busmess, 
which  in  any  city  where  the  average  crowd  is  less  good- 
humoured  or  less  indifferent  than  in  London  might  have  ended 
in  a  terrible  riot,  would  never  have  happened.  And  it  is  no 
small  pity  that  their  memory  was  so  short  or  their  resolution  so 
feeble. 


PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE. 

IT  was  with  great  regret  that,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  we 
received  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry 
Gosse,  which  took  place  at  his  home,  at  Marychurch,  on  the  23rd 
August,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Mr.  Gosse  was  a  man  whose 
name,  as  that  of  a  popular  writer  011  certain  special  branches  of 
natural  history,  was,  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  perhaps 
better  known  than  that  of  any  man  in  England.  Popular  as  an 
author,  pleasant  and  genial  with  those  who  sought  his  assistance 
in  their  studies,  held  in  high  esteem  even  by  many  who  had  not 
the  honour  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
him  that  he  has  passed  away,  after  liis  long  and  wearisome 
illness,  “  full  of  years  and  honour.” 

Mr.  Gosse,  who  was  born  in  1810,  began  his  career  as  an 
author  so  far  back  as  1 840.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was, 
we  believe,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  known  as  The  Home 
Friend.  Ilis  first  completed  volume,  and  we  have  before 
us  a  list  of  no  less  than  forty,  was  a  record  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  during  a  residence  on  the  American  continent,  and 
entitled  the  Canadian  Naturalist  ;  his  last,  written  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  C.  T.  LIudson,  The  Rotifera,  or  Wheel- 
Animalcules,  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  soon  after  its  pub¬ 
lication,  two  years  ago  ( Saturday  Review,  September  18,  18S6). 
But  from  first  to  last,  whatever  was  the  subject,  his  work  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  exactness  of  detail,  and  the  same 
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earnest  endeavour  to  state  in  simplest  language  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  Thus  his  descriptions,  though 
written  in  a  popular  style,  and  with  the  avoidance,  wherever 
possible,  of  technical  terms,  were  nearly  always  accurate  and 
rarely  insufficient ;  while  in  the  few  cases  in  which  his  observa¬ 
tions  have  since  proved  to  be  at  fault,  it  was  evident  that  his 
error,  if  error  there  was,  arose  from  no  negligence  of  his  own,  but 
from  causes  beyond  control,  such  as  the  rare  occurrence  or 
imperfection  of  the  examples  on  which  alone  he  could  found  his 
opinion.  The  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  may  be  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words  ;  we  quote  from  the  preface  to  what  he  probably 
himself  considered  liis  most  important  work — the  Actinologia 
Britanmca :  a  History  of  the  British  Sea-Anemones  and  Corals  : — 

Some  writers  mistake  for  precision  an  excessive  minuteness  which  only 
distracts  the  student,  and  is,  after  all,  only  the  portrait  of  an  individual. 
Others  describe  so  loosely  that  half  the  characters  would  serve  as  well  for 
half-a-dozen  other  species.  I  have  sought  to  avoid  both  these  errors,  to 
make  the  diagnoses  as  brief  and  yet  as  clear  as  possible  by  seizing  on  such 
characters  in  each  case  as  are  truly  distinctive  and  discriminative.  Further 
to  aid  the  student  I  have  given  the  characters  in  a  regular  and  definitive 
order,  so  that  he  may  at  a  glance  compare  species  with  species  and  genus 
with  genus  in  their  several  parts  and  organs. 

One  result  of  researches  so  conducted  was  the  addition  to  the 
British  fauna  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  hitherto  undescribed 
species  of  Actinologia. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  wil  h  the 
curious  and  often  very  beautiful  forms  of  marine  life  which  are 
found  upon  our  coasts,  may  remember  the  extraordinary  interest 
which  at  the  time  of  their  publication  Mr.  Gosse’smore  important 
writings  aroused.  Until  then  almost  the  only  available  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  British  Zoophytes  was  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  which  the  second  edition  was  published  in  1847.  Ilis 
classification  of  the  Ilydroidre  had  long  become  obsolete,  and  to 
Mr.  Gosse  belonged  the  credit  of  having  by  close  and  carefully 
recorded  observations  of  the  living  creatures  themselves  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  led  the  way  to  a  knovdedge  of  many  sin¬ 
gular  forms  which  until  then  had  been  impossible.  But  even  his 
labours  would  have  been  attended  with  only  limited  success  had 
he  not  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  vivarium  in  which 
marine  animals  and  plants  could  be  preserved  for  a  lengthened 
period  without  disturbance  of  the  water,  in  a  living  and  healthy 
condition,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  observe  and  record  their 
habits  from  day  to  day,  to  note  the  varied  phases  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  their  metamorphoses,  and  other  peculiarities  ;  the  idea  was 
not  entirely  a  novel  one,  it  had  for  some  years  been  successfully 
carried  out  with  fresh-water  animals  and  plants,  and  it  was  a 
singular  coincidence  that  a  similar,  though  an  entirely  independent 
experiment,  was  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  with  identical  re¬ 
sults  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well  known  to  the  scientific 
world,  Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apothecaries’  Hall.  The  success  of  the 
experiment,  which  from  various  causes  is  not  so  simple  as  it  reads, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  marine  aquaria  in  many  localities  far 
from  the  seaside.  The  idea  was  accepted  by  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  and  is  favourably  referred  to  in  their  Report  for  April 
1852,  while  in  the  following  year  they  record  the  completion  of  a 
system  oi  plate-glass  tanks,  “  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Zoophytes,  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Fishes  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  exhibited.” 
Marine  aquaria  at  once  became  popular ;  Mr.  Gosse's  Handbook 
reached  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  and,  while  the  novelty 
lasted,  there  was  hardly  a  town  in  England  where  by  some 
enterprising  lover  of  natural  history  the  experiment  had  not  been 
repeated. 

We  have  said  above  that  what  we  believe  to  have  been  Mr. 
Gosse’s  first  completed  volume,  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  appeared 
in  1840.  In  1847  he  published  his  Birds  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
same  year  The  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt-,  this  and  its  com¬ 
panion  volume  of  650  pages  on  Assyria,  her  Manners  and  Customs 
restored  from  her  Monuments,  1852,  both  profusely  illustrated, 
were  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  as  were  also  a  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Christian  Era, 
and  a  series  of  popular  books  on  natural  history,  ending  with 
Evenings  with  the  Microscope,  1859.  Of  his  Actinologia  we  have 
already  spoken.  Equally  well  known  are  his  Rambles  on  the 
Devonshire  Coast,  1853;  his  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology,  1855-6; 
A  Seaside  Holiday,  1856;  Life  in  its  Loiver  Forms,  1857,  and 
A  Year  at  the  Seashore,  1865.  These  with  other  books  on 
natural  history  and  frequent  contributions  to  the  Journals 
and  Proceedings  of  various  learned  Societies— the  Linnean,  the 
Zoological,  and  the  Royal,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1856, 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  indefatigable  worker.  No  sketch  of 
liis  work  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  with  which  he  copiously  enriched  his  zoological  volumes. 
We  believe  that  in  every  instance,  and  even  to  the  last,  these 
were  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  The  coloured  plates 
in  his  early  books,  particularly  those  in  The  Birds  of  Jamaica 
and  The  Aquarium,  were  singularly  brilliant,  and  give  a  lasting 
value  to  those  volumes.  The  published  illustration,  however, 
was  usually  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  brilliant  original  drawing. 
Mr.  Gosse  had  been  trained  to  paint  under  his  father,  a  skilful 
and  successful  miniature-painter  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
his  zoological  illustrations  were  finished  like  miniatures.  Mr. 
Gosse’s  latest  appearance  in  print— if  we  except  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Rotifera,  in  which  he  assisted  Mr.  Hudson— was  in  a  work 
entitled  The  Mysteries  of  God.  Thorough  and  sincere  as  was  his 
devotion  to  natural  science,  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man, 


and  in  this  and  in  other  writings  of  similar  character,  though 
with  some  of  his  conclusions  we  are  unable  to  agree,  we  recognize 
the  same  earnestness  of  purpose  which  distinguished  all  his 
work. 


AT  BAYREUTH. 

rrUIE  great  Wagner  Festival  of  1888  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
-L  stream  of  pilgrims  which  for  the  last  five  weeks  has  been 
setting  steadily  in  the  direction  of  Bayreuth  has  turned  at  last 
and  the  devout  Wagnerites  themselves,  drawn  by  a  common  im¬ 
pulse  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  beginning  to  turn  slowly 
homewards,  fulfilled,  we  may  suppose,  with  the  inspiration  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  fountain-head.  Of  the  performances  them¬ 
selves  much  has  been  already  written,  and  much  more  will,  in  the 
near  future,  still  be  written.  The  warm  controversy  which  has 
arisen,  inter  alia,  about  the  psychological  aspects  of  Kundry’s 
character  shows  no  signs  of  imminent  exhaustion.  But  neither 
with  the  musical  aspect  of  the  performances  nor  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  subtleties  involved  in  the  study  of  particular  characters 
have  we  at  present  any  special  concern.  Others  more  competent 
to  do  so  will  deal  with  them.  We  are  content  with  the  humbler 
task  of  trying  to  convey  to  those  who  have  lacked  opportunity 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  some  general  notion  of  the  impression 
produced  by  a  first  visit  upon  the  mind  of  a  complete  “  outsider” 
at  Bayreuth. 

The  home  of  the  cult  is  well  chosen,  and  the  immediate  shrine 
is  worthy  alike  of  the  master  and  his  works.  Bayreuth,  though 
by  no  means  remote,  is  just  inaccessible  enough  to  keep  it  off  the 
beaten  track  of  the  American  tourist  bent  on  “doing  Europe” 
within  the  record.  It  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loveliest 
parts  of  middle  Bavaria ;  but,  except  to  the  student  of  Iiohen- 
zollern  history,  the  place  itself  has  not  enough  of  interest  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  mind  from  the  grand  central  object  with  which  it  will 
to  all  time,  be  inseparably  associated.  During  Festival  season— 
and  it  may  be  at  other  times — everything  at  Bayreuth  converges 
on  the  splendid  temple  which  Wagner  has  ‘  erected  as  The 
dwelling-place  of  his  masterpieces.  The  works  and  their  home 
are  worthy  of  each  other,  and,  more  than  that,  each  is  in 
harmony  with  the  other.  The  entire  harmony  of  the  whole 
environment  is  indeed  the  first  thing  impressed  upon  the  visitor. 
As  the  performances  themselves  are  unique,  so  the  theatre 
is  quite  unlike  any  other  theatre.  The  basis  of  the  design 
is  Greek,  though  of  course  in  the  detail  of  its  arrangements 
it  necessarily  differs  widely  from  its  original.  The  auditorium 
though  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  obviously  secondary 
to  the  stage.  Indeed,  throughout  the  “front”  of  the  house, 
the  simplicity  of  decoration  is  almost  severe.  Six  huo-e 
Corinthian  columns  run  down  either  side  of  the  almost  rect¬ 
angular  “parterre,”  occupying  the  space  usually  allotted  to 
side  galleries  and  proscenium  boxes.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Fiirsten-Loge  and  a  few  boxes  reserved  for  Frau  Wagner  and  her 
friends,  all  the  seats  are  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house.  But 
the  shape  of  this  vast  “  parterre  ”  is  so  admirably  designed  and 
the  “pitch  ”  of  the  seats  so  skilful,  that  of  all  the  1,344  stalls 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  does  not  afford  a  full  view  of  the 
stage.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  from  the  action  of  the  piece.  No  occupants  of 
proscenium  boxes  can  compensate  themselves  for  the  lack  of  any 
sight  of  the  stage  by  protracted  stares  at  their  more  fortunate 
fellows ;  no  agitated  and  perspiring  conductor  is  to  be  seen 
engaged  in  the  (too  often  vain)  attempt  to  keep  band  and  chorus 
on  something  like  harmonious  terms ;  between  stall  and  sta°-e 
there  is,  to  all  appearance,  no  aching  void  partially  occupied  by 
fiddling  and  piping  gentlemen,  black-coated  and  white-tied. 
Subsequent  investigation,  it  may  be  said,  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  void  and  the  fiddling  gentlemen  alike  existed,  and  that  even 
the  conventional  conductor  was  not  lacking,  but  by  a  skilful 
arrangement  of  hoods,  none  of  these  things,  at  once  indispensable 
and  unpoetical,  are  made  apparent  to  the  audience.  The  artistic 
gain  derived  from  these  arrangements  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
those,  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  conventional  stage-setting. 
But  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  one  becomes  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  the  accustomed  environment.  The  revolution  such  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  unaggressive,  and  dawns  gradually  on  the  ’beholder 
without  shock  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  all  such  speculation  is  quickly 
stifled,  as  suddenly  the  auditorium  is  left  in  utter  darkness,  and, 
amid  a  breathless  silence  which  may  almost  be  felt,  the  first 
solemn  chords  of  the  Parsifal  Vorspicl  strike  upon  the  ear.  The 
majestic  strains  fill  the  vast  space,  but  whence  they  proceed 
one  cannot  tell.  From  the  first  moment,  when  the  withdrawal  of 
the  curtains  reveals  Gurnemanz  and  the  sleeping  Graal  Knights 
resting  in  the  peaceful  forest  glade,  every  episode  in  the  great 
drama  is  followed  with  an  intensity  of  silent  absorption  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  It  is  no  ordinary  stage  representa¬ 
tion  at  which  this  vast  audience — representative  of  every  nation 
under  heaven — is  assisting.  From  first  to  last  every  incident  is 
designed  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  stage  requirements. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  from  every  point  of  view, 
Wagner  judged  rightly  when  he  decreed  that  Parsifal  should 
be  performed  only  at  Bayreuth.  Any  performance  of  this  work 
which  lacked  absolute  perfection  would  inflict  grievous  wrong  upon 
the  author,  and  give  anything  but  satisfaction  to  the  spectator.  In 
a  mystical  play  such  as  this  the  line  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous  must  necessarily  be  very  finely  dr-awn.  By  an 
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indifferent  or  commonplace  performance  the  religious  sense  could 
not  fail  to  be  shocked.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  Bayreuth  pre¬ 
sentation  that  never  from  first  to  last  does  the  danger  even  seem 
to  present  itself.  Something  of  this  immunity  is  due,  as  we  have 
hinted,  to  the  surroundings,  hut  certainly  not  less  to  the  equal 
skill  and  devotion  of  every  individual,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  engaged  in  the  production.  It  may  seem  almost  in¬ 
vidious  to  particularize,  hut  probably  their  colleagues  would  he 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  highest  honours  of  the  Pcu-sifal 
-of  1 888  will  rest  with  Therese  Malten  of  Dresden  and  Ernst 
Van  Dyck  of  Antwerp.  Frl.  Malten’s  Kundry— to  say  nothing 
of  its  musical  perfection — is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  few 
great  creations  of  the  modern  stage.  Almost  equal  praise  must 
in  fairness  be  ascribed  to  Herr  Van  Dyck’s  Parsifal.  1  his  young 
tenor’s  performances  this  year  leave  him  without  a  rival  in  the 
part. 


TOPULAR  CARICATURE. 


AN  article  was  devoted  some  time  ago  by  one  of  the  monthly 
reviews  to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the  “  food  of 
the  million  ”  in  the  matter  of  pictorial  humour.  It  was  not,  of 
•course,  to  be  supposed  that  “  Mr.  Punch  ”  was  the  purveyor  of 
this  aliment ;  although  it  is  true  that  if  the  price  of  Mr.  Punch’s 
weekly  banquet  is  in  a  popular  sense  prohibitory,  its  varied  dishes 
can  in  many  instances  be  savoured  more  satisfyingly  than  those  of 
the  restaurateur  by  the  self-invited  guests  who  survey  them  over 
a  flattened  nose  through  a  shop  window.  This  expedient,  how¬ 
ever,  can  meet  the  wants  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  those  who  are  unprepared  to  pay  more  than  a  penny 
for  their  weekly  fun  must  look  elsewhere  for  what  they  require. 
One  at  least  of  Mr.  Punch’s  cheap  contemporaries  frequently 
-supplies  in  its  political  cartoon,  at  any  rate,  an  article  which  even 
the  fastidious  in  caricature  might  accept  without  derogation  to 
the  refinement  of  their  taste ;  and  if  the  writer  in  question  had 
found  that  the  many  regaled  themselves  mainly  on  a  comic 
pictorial  diet  of  this  kind,  one  would  have  recognized  with 
pleasure  the  fact  that  they  did  not  fare  very  much  worse  or 
less  delicately  than  the  few.  A  certain  fellowship  of  taste, 
too,  in  these  matters  would  have  been  demonstrated,  broadly 
.speaking,  as  between  the  few  and  the  many ;  which  could  not, 
of  course,  be  otherwise  than  a  good  thing.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  report  of  the  inquirer  was  to  a  totally  different 
effect.  Ilis  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
one  of  the  cheap  periodicals — we  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
affirm  the  proposition  of  the  whole  of  them  put  together — com¬ 
manded  anything  like  the  popularity  of  a  publication  known 
as  Ally  Sloper's  Half-Holiday.  To  some  among  us — to  more 
perhaps  than  Mr.  Sloper’s  patrons  would  consider  credible — the 
very  name  was  a  revelation ;  to  others  it  was  known  only  in 
connexion  with  certain  “  comic  ”  woodcuts  seen  by  them  for  a 
moment  in  some  out-of-the-way  newspaper  window,  dismissed 
with  a  shudder,  and  remembered  as  a  hideous  dream.  Unfamiliar 
-as  they  were,  however,  and  no  doubt  are,  in  these  quarters,  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  writer’s  estimate  ol  their 
popularity  was  correct.  And  now  the  republication  of  some  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  selection  of  “  Fifty  Sloper  Cartoons, 
by  the  late  W.  G.  Baxter,”  has  afforded  what  our  fathers  would 
have  called  “the  polite  world”  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  them¬ 
selves  what  manner  of  “  humorous  ”  caricature  it  is  in  which  so 
many  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  another  sort  of 
world  are  credibly  reported  to  find  their  principal  amusement. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  we  think,  that  the  first  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  this  new  and  smaller  public  by  the  paper-covered 
volume  before  us  will  be  mainly  one  of  profound  bewilderment. 
Other  feelings  of  a  less  neutral  description  will  also,  no  doubt,  be 
present,  and  some  of  these  may  at  first  perhaps  assume  the  more 
prominent  place  in  the  mind  ;  but  bewilderment  pure  and  simple, 
mere  blank  surprise,  at  the  thing  presenting  itself  as  “comic” 
and  putting  forward  its  utterly  untenable  and  unintelligible  appeal 
to  one’s  sense  of  humour,  is  the  fixed  and  lasting  impression  which 
these  singular  sketches  will  leave  behind.  The  late  Mr.  \\  .  G. 
Baxter,  we  may  at  once  admit,  is  a  dm.  /htsman  of  no  in¬ 
considerable  force  and  spirit.  Nor,  when  lor  the  moment  he 
-ceases  to  be  a  caricaturist,  is  he  altogether  without  a  certain 
feeling  for  the  graceful.  Ilis  conception  of  female  beauty, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  not  a  very  elevated  one  ;  but  the 
vulgar  prettiness  which  he  gives  to  the  damsels  who  serve 
as  foils  for  his  revolting  hero  is  prettiness  all  the  same.  His 
work,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  is  concerned,  presents  no 
remarkable  features,  either  of  merit  or  demerit.  It  is  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ally  himself,  of  Ally’s  wife,  sons,  and  friends— in 
fact,  of  the  characters  which  have  endeared  him  to  the  vast 
multitude  of  his  patrons — which  constitutes  the  distinctive  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  art;  and  this  also  it  is  which  seems  to  have  been,  as 
it  were,  almost  fatally  designed  to  correct  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  erroneous  of  hasty  generalizations  on  the  subject  of 
caricature.  That  caricature  is,  or  may  be,  highly  humorous  and 
laughter-moving;  that  caricature  implies  excess  and  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  and  even  that  this  excess  and  extravagance  are  essential 
ingredients  in  the  humour  of  caricature — all  these  are  truisms. 
Error  creeps  in  with  the  assumption  that  excess  and  extravagance 
are  not  only  essential  ingredients  in,  but  the  sole  constituents  of, 
the  humour  of  caricature  ;  and  the  psychological  value  of  these 


sketches  is  that  they  prove,  with  a  conclusiveness  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  achieved  before,  that  excess  and  extravagance  may  be 
carried  to  the  highest  imaginable  pitch  without  exciting  in  minds 
whose  sense  of  humour  is  of  the  broadest,  the  most  liberal,  the 
most  catholieally  indulgent  order,  the  faintest  and  feeblest  dis¬ 
position  to  the  most  fleeting  smile  that  ever  flickered  impercep¬ 
tibly  on  the  most  sensitively  responsive  of  human  lips.  Sloper 
is  simply  a  monster  of  ugliness,  squalor,  and  dilapidation.  His 
bald  head  might  be  an  egg  with  the  small  end  upward ;  his  nose 
is  a  mere  potato.  Such  a  hat  and  coat  as  his  were  never  seen  oft’ 
a  pole  in  a  market  garden.  Better  boots  than  his  abound  on  the 
beach  of  any  popular  watering-place  at  low  tide.  Compared  with 
his,  Mrs.  Gamp’s  umbrella  shrinks  to  a  slim  and  coquettish  “  en- 
tout-cas.”  And  this  repulsive  figure  is  displayed  to  us  in  fifty  more 
or  less  ludicrous,  or  what  are  meant  to  bo  ludicrous,  positions. 
AVe  see  him  at  Margate,  at  Scarborough,  at  AVimbledon,  at  the 
Derby,  at  the  Universities’  Boat  llacc,  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Procession,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  turn  over  page  after 
page  with  wonder,  with  impatience,  with  disgust,  with  that 
curious  feeling  of  depression  which  is  caused  by  all  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  be  funny;  with  that  still  more  curious  feeling  of 
shame  (as  at  some  indecent  or  unseemly  sight)  which  is 
caused  by  certain  kinds  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  be  funny — 
with  almost  every  emotion,  in  short,  except  that  of  amusement. 
To  every  one,  not  numbered  among  the  hundreds  ol  thousands 
who  find  in  these  cartoons  their  principal  weekly  pabulum  of 
mirth,  the  joke  is  absolutely  cryptic.  Even  the  possibility  of 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  should  be  found  amusing  is  to  all  but 
these  persons  incapable  of  mental  realization.  And  so,  as  we  have 
said,  the  mood  to  which  the  educated  examiner  of  Mr.  Baxter’s 
sketches  at  last  returns — the  abiding  impression  which  they  leave 
on  his  mind  is  one  of  bewilderment,  ot  blank  surprise  that,  in 
relation  not  to  the  finer  delicacies  of  wit  and  humour,  but  to  such 
essentially  strong  meat  as  caricature,  the  verdicts  of  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultivated  intellectual  taste  should  differ  from  each  other 
not  merely  as  does  the  verdict  of  the  palate  between  two  subtly 
differing  vinous  flavours,  but  as  its  verdict  between,  say,  a  glass 
of  good  stout,  honest,  hearty,  refreshing,  unassuming— and  a 
black  draught. 

What  is  it,  we  ask  ourselves,  that  makes  some  caricature  stupid, 
depressing,  revolting,  not  negatively  pleasureless,  but  positively 
painful  ?  Not  exaggeration  alone  ;  for  every  one  can  recall  cari¬ 
cature  portraits  in  which  some  facial  peculiarity  of  the  original 
has  been  magnified  to  the  pitch  of  the  gigantesque,  and  yet  which 
it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  without  delighted  mirth.  Not 
brutality  alone  ;  for  Gillrav  is  more  brutal  than  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
there  are  caricatures  of  Giilrav  which  wTe  look  at  with  an  amuse¬ 
ment  no  less  real  than  the  repugnance  which  they  simultaneously 
arouse.  Not  wildness  of  foolery  ;  for  the  late  Mr.  Lear,  in  the 
most  “nonsensical”  of  his  sketches,  was  often  excellently  comic. 
Yet,  if  all  these  qualities  may  be  present  in  caricature  without 
marring,  or  at  any  rate  without  completely  destroying,  its  humorous 
effect,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Baxter’s  “awful  example  ’  that 
they  may  all  be  present  without  producing  it.  Ilis  fifty  cartoons 
exhibit  the  most  monstrous  artistic  exaggerations  ;  their  brutality 
is  undeniable,  and  the  buffoonery  throughout  is  of  the  horse- 
collar  order.  The  dreary  and  melancholy  failure  of  the  whole  is, 
moreover,  not  due,  or  not  entirely  due,  to  one  and  the  commonest 
explanatory  cause.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that,  if  every  feature, 
every  limb  of  a  human  figure,  and  every  point  in  its  externals 
of  costume  be  exaggerated  alike,  it  will  at  last  be  so  far 
removed  from  any  resemblance  to  humanity  at  all  as  to  make 
no  appeal  to  the  emotions,  mirthful  or  other,  of  the  human 
spectator.  But,  though  the  figure  of  “  Ally  ”  himself  is  usually 
or  often  treated  in  this  way,  exaggeration  is  not  carried  to 
so  high  a  pitch  in  the  equally  unamusing  figures  which  sur¬ 
round  him.  In  most  of  these — in  the  boatmen,  in  tire  street- 
bovs,  in  the  loungers  on  the  beach,  in  the  roughs  on  the  race¬ 
course — the  artist  has  retained  enough  semblance  to  human 
nature  to  make  the  natural  serve,  as  in  all  caricature  it  should 
serve,  for  a  foil  to  the  extravagant.  But  these  leave  tis  as  smile¬ 
less  as  the  hero  himself.  The  gaping  mouth,  the  rounded  eyes, 
the  distended  cheeks  of  the  surprised  and  tickled  gamin  are  again 
and  again  presented  to  us  in  circumstances  in  which  they  might 
be  expected,  to  be  funny,  and  with  every  sign  that  Mr.  Baxter  has 
conscientiously  laboured  to  make  them  tunny.  But  tunny  they 
are  not.  Probably  it  is  some  subtle  association  between  the  brain 
and  the  hand,  the  thought  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  which 
makes  one  caricature  comic  while  its  absence  leaves  another 
melancholy.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  difference  must 
be  something  purely  subjective  to  the  caricaturist  himself,  since 
it  so  completely  evades  all  analysis  of  the  objective  qualities  of 
his  work. 


A  DRAMATIC  RETROSPECT, 
in. 

IT  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  London  stage  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  no  attempt  was  made  or  had  for  years  been 
made  to  reproduce  with  any  degree  of  fidelity  the  characteristic 
features  of  contemporary  society.  In  the  immediate  past  the 
most  important  managements,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean 
and  Mr.  Phelps,  while  reproducing  with  even  excessive  archae¬ 
ological  accuracy  the  minutiae  of  many  periods  historically  re- 
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mote,  bad  no  place  in  tbeir  repertoires  for  tbe  drama  of  modern 
manners,  and  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  tbe 
time  when  Mme.  Vestris  beld  tbe  reins  of  management  to  find  in 
any  London  theatre  tbe  state  of  things  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  is  now  general. 

Authors,  actors,  and  stage-managers  conspired  to  worship  con¬ 
ventionality  and  disregard  nature.  Impossible  comic  servants 
habitually  held  impossible  conversations  in  impossible  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

And  the  mention  of  drawing-rooms  reminds  one  perforce  of  the 
medley  of  doors  and  windows  they  invariably  presented.  Under 
what  rules  of  architecture  could  the  houses  of  which  they  formed 
part  have  been  built  ?  In  recalling  them  it  is  unnecessary  to 
level  jests  at  the  managements  which  gave  us  Adelphi  guests  and 
their  like.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  as  an  author  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan 
as  an  actor  and  manager  were  distinguished  above  their  contem¬ 
porary  rivals  in  refinement,  in  an  attention  to  detail  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  French  stage,  and, 
moreover,  in  personal  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  ot 
polite  society.  Yet  what  a  drawing-room  was  that  which  these 
two  authorities  contrived  to  present  in  the  well-known  play  Still 
Waters  Run  Deep,  where,  besides  a  conservatory  and  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  hall  door  and  the  offices  (so  far  quite  natural),  two 
other  doors,  leading  immediately  to  the  respective  bedrooms  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  of  Mrs.  Sternhold,  opened  directly 
off  the  scene  !  Such  a  preposterous  arrangement  was  meekly 
acquiesced  in  by  playgoers  as  a  necessary  concession  to  the 
requisite  business  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Robertson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  show  us  in  Ours  and  in  Caste 
how  possible  it  was  to  conduct  the  action  of  plays  in  “inte¬ 
riors  ”  of  normal  construction.  In  the  play  of  Caste — in  all 
respects  the  chef  d'ccuvre  of  its  author — the  simplicity  of  the 
construction  with  regard  to  the  entrances  and  exits  is  very 
remarkable  ;  for  in  the  first  and  third  acts,  which  take  place 
at  “  The  Little  House  in  Stangate,”  the  parlour  of  a  small 
Surrey-side  lodging-house  is  most  faithfully  reproduced — one 
door,  leading  into  the  narrow  entrance  passage  close  to  the  street 
door,  and  one  window  sufficing  for  the  business  of  the  scene — 
while  in  the  second  act  the  lodgings  in  Mayfair  were  provided 
with  one  door  leading  to  the  staircase  and  folding  doors  to  an 
inner  room.  Then  the  doors  were  provided  with  locks  and 
handles  and  opened  into  the  rooms  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
not  (as  was  usual  on  the  stage,  and  nowhere  else)  outwards  into 
the  passages  and  staircases ;  so  that  an  actor  on  leaving  the  stage 
was  compelled  to  open  the  door  naturally  by  the  handle,  instead 
of  following  the  old  stage  custom  of  striking  the  door  open  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  These  may  seem  small  matters ;  but  it 
was  a  careful  attention  to  small  matters  that,  in  these  early 
days,  distinguished  the  Bancroft  management  from  their  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Never  did  management  and  author  work  better  together  to 
one  end  than  did  the  Bancrofts  and  Robertson  in  their  crusade 
against  the  old-fashioned  conventionalities  of  the  stage.  Robertson, 
himself  at  one  time  an  actor — an  indifferent  one,  it  is  true,  but 
armed  with  the  practical  knowledge  essential  to  dramatic  author¬ 
ship  which  it  appears  can  only  be  attained  on  the  stage  itself — 
recognized  better  than  men  whose  opportunities  of  observing 
society  far  exceeded  his  own  how  faulty  was  the  mirror  which 
was  being  held  up  to  nature  by  the  playwrights  of  the  day.  His 
plays — and  by  this  we  mean  the  plays  he  wrote  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre,  for  all  his  other  works  (with  the  exception  of  two 
adaptations  from  the  French,  David  Garrick  and  Home )  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten — were  by  no  means  faultless  ;  but  in  all 
of  them  we  find  the  same  protest  against  the  stagey  methods  and 
conventional  surroundings  of  the  drama  of  the  day.  Even  in  his 
least  successful  plays  his  characters  were  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood,  recognizable  types  readily  met  with  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  daily  life,  and  his  dialogue  was  bright  and  telling ; 
but  what  Robertson  realized,  or,  at  any  rate,  gave  expression  to, 
as  no  other  dramatist  had  done,  was  that  the  reserve  of  an 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  desert  him  even 
when  his  feelings  are  most  deeply  moved — nay,  rather  that  the 
more  he  feels  the  more  he  will  strive  to  conceal  the  fact.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Robertson  did  not  stride 
and  stamp,  tear  their  hair,  and  smite  their  foreheads.  A  look, 
a  grip  of  the  hand,  some  short  staccato  remark  (perhaps  inten¬ 
tionally  ungrammatical  or  inconsequent) — such  were  the  means 
far  more  characteristic  of  his  age  which  Robertson  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  older  armoury  of  the  dramatist.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  these  principles  could  ever  have  been  capable  of  very 
great  extension.  The  systematic  repression  of  feeling  does  not 
admit  of  much  variety  in  its  expression  by  the  dramatist  or  by 
the  actor.  Robertson  employs  it  with  admirable  effect  at  certain 
points  of  his  best  plays,  as  in  the  return  of  George  D'Alroy  in  the 
third  act  of  Caste,  and  especially  in  the  episode  of  Sam’s  purchase 
of  the  piano,  and  of  llawtree’s  assistance  to  Esther  in  her  poverty, 
which  no  one  who  has  seen  the  play  (and  who  has  not?)  can 
forget.  But  from  various  causes,  of  which  failing  health  was  un¬ 
fortunately  the  chief,  Robertson  failed  to  preserve  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  Caste  attains.  His  plots  became 
attenuated  to  the  merest  thread  of  story  ;  the  same  familiar  per¬ 
formers  appeared  in  characters  so  slightly  altered  from  those  they 
had  created  in  his  previous  plays  that  the  change  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  one  of  name  only  ;  the  old  man  with  seme 
marked  idiosyncrasy  for  Mr.  Hare,  the  good-natured  swell  for 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  bright,  cheery  girl,  never  without  some  flavour 


of  Polly  Eccles,  for  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  pair  of  sentimental  lovers, 
with  their  variations  on  the  immortal  love-scene  with  the  milk- 
jug.  Indeed,  at  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  author  and  managers 
had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  ages 
of  stage  history,  only  to  set  up  in  their  place  the  conventionalities 
of  the  Robertsonian  drama,  and  to  bind  themselves  hand  and  foot 
with  fetters  of  their  own  forging. 

The  death  of  Robertson  in  1871,  during  the  run  of  the  sixth 
and  last  play  produced  by  him  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre, 
necessitated  a  marked  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  which  had  so  largely  depended  on  his  work. 

During  the  six  years,  or  thereabouts,  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  opening  of  the  theatre  the  Bancrofts  had  produced  ten  plays, 
all  of  which  were  new  and  original  works,  and  the  majority  of 
which  were  written  expressly  for  that  theatre.  From  that  time 
forward  they  found  no  one  capable  of  replacing  Robertson,  and 
during  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  their  management  they 
produced  only  four  new  and  original  pieces.  For  the  rest,  they 
depended  on  frequent  revivals  of  the  four  most  successful  of 
Robertson’s  plays,  on  revivals  of  English  plays  already  existing, 
and  on  the  production  of  plays  translated  from  recent  Parisian 
successes  of  Sardou  and  other  French  dramatists. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  produced  by  the  Bancrofts  during 
their  twenty  years  of  management  amounted  to  thirty-one,  made 
up  of  ten  revivals,  seven  translations,  and  fourteen  new  plays,  of 
which  latter  ten  were  produced  during  their  first  six  years  of 
management.  Of  the  plays  of  Robertson  alone  Mr.  Bancroft  tells- 
us  that  nearly  three  thousand  performances  were  given,  “  repre¬ 
senting,  in  fact,  the  evenings,  counting  rehearsals  and  deducting 
Sundays,  of  ten  years  of  life  ” ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  one-half 
of  their  long  management  was  devoted  to  playing  the  works  of 
this  one  author,  while  the  other  half  was  divided  between  the 
pieces  by  other  authors  and  vacations,  which  during  later  years 
were  somewhat  protracted. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Bancrofts  and  those  who  were 
successively  members  of  their  company  were  acting  the  plays  of 
Robertson  more  frequently  than  those  of  all  other  authors  put 
together,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  thoroughly  Robert¬ 
sonian  spirit  in  which,  as  a  rule,  they  attacked  the  works  of' 
other  and  frequently  very  dissimilar  writers.  The  “  suppressed 
emotion”  or  “reserved  force”  which  had  been  substituted  for 
the  stilted  and  declamatory  style  of  an  earlier  generation,  lost 
much  of  its  value  when  an  actor  ventured  to  employ  it  in 
pieces  of  earlier  date  ;  the  method  and  the  matter  were  felt 
to  be  incongruous  and  mutually  antagonistic ;  in  fact,  the  new 
school  of  acting,  founded  essentially  on  the  manners  of  the- 
politer  classes  of  society  in  the  present  day  as  a  protest  against 
the  exaggeration  of  which  the  old  school  of  actor  was  con¬ 
tinually  guilty,  has  undoubtedly  done  good  work  and  cleared 
away  many  absurdities  and  abuses ;  but  it  is  not  without  its 
faults.  The  under-acting  of  the  present  is  as  antagonistic  to 
true  art  as  the  over-acting  of  the  past.  Long  runs  and  frequent 
revivals  narrow  the  experience  and  dull  the  energies  both  of 
actor  and  of  audience  ;  while  at  least  as  much  harm  may  result 
from  systematically  ignoring  the  traditions  of  the  past  (in  which 
the  experience  of  many  generations  of  actors  are  embodied)  as 
from  too  slavishly  adhering  to  them. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY. 

SINCE  the  failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  raise  the 
whole  of  the  late  loan,  there  have  been  fears  both  in  Paris 
and  London  that  it  will  not  be  long  able  to  continue  construction. 
The  work  of  excavating  the  Canal  has  proved  far  more  difficult 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  promoters.  At  the  recent  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  none  of  the  witnesses  ventured  to  fix  a  date 
when  the  works  would  be  completed.  All  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
struction  could  not  be  completed  in  1890,  but  that  was  nearly  all 
that  was  definite  respecting  the  date  that  could  be  extracted. 
Even  the  engineers  of  the  Company  content  themselves  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  and  a  belief  that  the  Canal  can  be  made, 
but  they  do  not  positively  assert  it  is  practicable.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  resources  of  the  Company  are  running  out.  Not  quite 
half  of  the  late  loan  was  placed  with  the  public,  and  though  it  is 
true  that  a  group  of  bankers  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  there  are  very  strong  doubts  entertained  whether  the 
assistance  afforded  will  suffice  for  a  long  time.  On  excellent 
authority  it  is  stated  that  the  Company  is  still  selling  some  of  the 
bonds  not  then  issued,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  sales  are 
being  made  at  a  considerable  discount  from  the  issue  price,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  go  on  for  some  time  yet.  But,  even  so, 
it  is  foreseen  that  very  many  months  cannot  elapse  before  the 
Company  will  be  at  the  end  of  its  resources.  The  share  capital 
of  the  Company  amounts  to  12  millions  sterling,  and  the  bonds  of 
various  denominations  amount  to  a  little  over  60  millions  sterling; 
making  the  total  issued  capital  so  far  something  over  72  millions 
sterling.  But,  as  the  capital  was  issued  at  a  discount,  the  actual 
sums  received  by  the  Company  from  the  subscribers  were,  in 
round  figures,  5  5  J  millions  sterling.  Interest  paid  during  con¬ 
struction,  administration  charges,  bankers’  commissions,  and  the 
like,  have  amounted  up  to  the  present  to  about  21  millions 
sterling.  Consequently,  of  the  55^  millions  sterling  actually 
received  from  the  public,  only  34!  millions  sterling  have  been 
available  for  excavating  the  Canal,  or  somewhat  less  than  half 
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the  nominal  share  and  bond  capital  of  the  Company.  Of  this 
34J  millions  sterling  very  nearly  the  whole  has  been  already 
■expended.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  according  to  the  last 
Report  of  the  Company,  it  held  in  cash  no  millions  of  francs, 
and  it  has  since  received,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  over  266  millions 
of  francs,  making  the  total  somewhat  under  3 76.^  millions  of 
francs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  payments  since  January 
have  amounted  to  over  340  millions  of  francs,  leaving  in  round 
figures  about  i£  millions  sterling,  or  somewhat  less,  available  for 
the  work  of  construction.  But  the  monthly  expenditure  is  about 
28  millions  of  francs,  or  1,120,000/.  Consequently  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  more  than  the  means  of  defraying  a  month's  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  coffers  of  the  Company.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  late 
loan,  is  still  selling  the  bonds  unplaced,  but  how  long  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  doing  so  remains  to  be  seen. 

Should  the  Company  succeed  in  selling  even  at  a  considerable 
discount  the  remainder  of  the  last  loan,  as  well  as  the  unissued 
portion  of  the  Lottery  loan,  it  would,  of  course,  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money.  The  Lottery  loan  by  itself  would 
yield  over  15I  millions  sterling;  while  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  the  balance  of  the  last  loan  would  realize,  since  it  is 
understood  that  the  present  sales  are  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count.  Still  the  Company,  provided  it  succeed  in  these  sales, 
would  be  able  to  continue  the  works  for  several  months  to 
come.  Even  now  the  annual  interest  charge  exceeds  3  j-  millions 
sterling.  The  new  loans  issued  this  year  will  raise  the  total 
to  about  4^  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  contractors  of  the  works  have  to  be  paid  every  fortnight. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that  the  resources  of 
the  Company  will  quickly  be  exhausted,  unless  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  able  to  invent  some  new  plan  that  will  once  more  revive 
the  confidence  of  the  small  investors  of  France  in  his  enter¬ 
prise,  or  unless  the  bankers  or  the  Government  come  to  his 
assistance.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  French  Government, 
disordered  as  its  finances  already  are,  and  overburdened  with 
taxation  as  are  undoubtedly  the  people,  will  itself  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  Canal,  or  will  extend  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  it  seems  equally  unlikely  that  the  great 
banks  will  do  so ;  for  even  if  we  assume  that  the  Canal  is 
practicable,  and  that  the  money  can  be  found  to  complete  it,  it  is 
very  problematical  whether  the  receipts  would  suffice  even  to  cover 
the  fixed  charges.  We  have  seen  that  the  bonds  already  placed 
this  year  will  raise  the  annual  fixed  charges  of  the  Company  to 
4,644,000/.  There  are  still  nearly  17  millions  of  Lottery  Bonds 
which  may  be  issued.  If  they  are  subscribed  for,  they  would 
raise  the  annual  fixed  charges  to  about  5,346,000/.  Nobody,  how¬ 
ever,  really  believes  that  the  Canal  could  be  completed,  even  if  the 
Company  obtained  all  the  17  millions  sterling,  the  cost  of  finishing 
it  undoubtedly  being  very  much  larger.  If  then  the  Canal  is 
finished,  the  annual  fixed  charges  will  much  exceed  5,346,000/. 
But  in  1885  M.  de  Lesseps  estimated  the  probable  traffic  of  the 
Canal  at  4  millions  of  tons,  which  estimate,  however,  he  raised 
in  1887  to  7 1  million  tons.  The  fact  that  in  two  years  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  traffic  was  so  greatly  increased  is  itself  suspicious,  but 
granting  that  there  may  be  7^  million  tons  of  traffic  through  the 
Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps’s  estimate  was  that  this  traffic  would  yield 
something  over  5  millions  sterling  a  year.  We  have  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  if  the  Canal  could  be  completed  by  the  issue  of 
the  unplaced  Lottery  Bonds,  the  annual  fixed  charges  would 
amount  to  5,346,000/.  Consequently,  a  traffic  through  the  Canal 
of  as  much  as  7^  millions  of  tons  every  year  would  not  suffice 
to  cover  the  fixed  charges,  on  the  very  favourable  assumption 
that  the  completion  of  the  Canal  would  not  cost  more  than  the 
additional  1 7  millions  sterling.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  not 
at  all  likely  that  capitalists  will  be  found  to  commit  themselves 
more  deeply  to  the  enterprise,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  the  confidence  of  the  small  investors  will 
be  revived. 

Taking  all  the  facts,  then,  into  consideration,  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  Company  will  be  able  to  continue  working 
for  several  months  yet  by  the  sale,  at  a  considerable  discount,  of 
the  portion  of  the  last  loan  which  was  not  subscribed  for ;  but 
that,  when  the  sales  of  those  bonds  come  to  an  end,  its  resources 
will  be  exhausted,  and  that  it  will  then  have  to  stop  the  works. 
Doubtless  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Company, 
and  possibly  the  attempt  may  succeed.  Obviously  the  holders  of 
the  present  securities  will  have  to  submit  to  a  very  great  sacri¬ 
fice  upon  reorganization.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Company  could 
pay  its  way  if  the  present  fixed  annual  charges  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  first  condition,  therefore,  of  a  successful  reorganiza¬ 
tion  is  that  the  existing  fixed  charges  should  be  very  greatly  cut 
down.  Even  if  this  were  agreed  to  it  would  be  by  no  means  an 
•easy  task  to  carry  out  reorganization.  We  have  seen  thkt  M.  de 
Lesseps,  even  in  his  amended  estimate,  does  not  expect  more  than 
7£  millions  of  tons  traffic  ;  while  most  people,  less  sanguine  than 
hi.  de  Lesseps,  do  not  hope  for  even  the  4  millions  of  tons  which 
was  his  estimate  in  1885.  It  seems  now  hardly  doubtful  that 
the  American  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  be  built ;  and,  if  it  is,  it 
will  compete  very  keenly  with  the  Panama  Canal  for  traffic. 
Further,  both  will  have  to  compete  with  the  Canadian,  the 
Northern,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railways  for  traffic.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Panama  Canal  if  it  were  completed  would 
get  nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
South  America  to  Europe.  But  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  send  its  goods  eastwards  by  the 


Pacific  railways,  and  the  traffic  from  Australia,  Japan,  and 
China  would  be  competed  for  by  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  by  the  old 
route  round  Cape  Horn,  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  by  the  Pacific 
railroads.  A  very  great  and  rapid  growth  of  traffic  then  does 
not  seem  probable,  all  the  more  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge 
very  high  dues,  and  this  being  so,  there  is  not  much  inducement 
for  capitalists  to  engage  in  reorganizing  the  Company.  Still, 
the  interests  of  all  kinds  involved  are  so  great  that  we  do  not 
doubt  a  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  the  holders  of  existing  securities  would  be  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  they  would  be  compelled,  of  course,  to 
submit  to  a  very  great  reduction  either  in  capital  or  in  interest. 
If  they  did  so,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  reorganization 
might  succeed,  that  funds  might  be  raised  to  continue  the  works, 
and  that  ultimately  the  Canal  might  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
the  failure  of  the  existing  Company  would  inflict  very  great 
loss  upon  France.  The  subscribers  are  understood  to  be  chiefly 
small  investors,  workpeople,  servants,  and  small  tradesmen.  The 
loss  of  the  capital  they  had  invested,  and  the  interest _  they 
counted  upon,  would  be  heavily  felt  by  them,  wrould  injuriously 
affect  trade,  and  doubtless  would  cause  a  considerable  fall  of 
prices  on  the  Bourse.  Furthermore,  as  several  of  the  great 
French  banks  are  believed  to  have  assisted  the  Company  to  a 
considerable  extent,  there  would  be  fears  excited  that  the  losses 
of  these  banks  might  be  heavy,  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  such  a  shock  given  to  credit  as  would  disturb  the 
money  market.  In  any  event,  therefore,  the  failure  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  inflict  upon  France  very  grave  loss,  and  might  not 
improbably  create  such  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  as 
to  produce  considerable  political  consequences. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

I’ll  IE  new  piece  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Uncles  and  Aunts, 

-  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  three-act  farce  on  the 
modern  French  model,  contains  a  whole  string  of  examples  of  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  an  audience  laugh.  The  authors,  Messrs. 
Lestocq  and  Everard,  in  taking  for  their  theme  the  threadbare 
situation  of  mistaken  identities,  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded 
shoddy-wise,  and  to  have  invested  more  than  half  their  characters 
with  the  renovated  rags  of  a  wrong  personality.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  the  effect  were  otherwise  than  ludicrous;  but, 
though  not  to  laugh  would  be  next  to  impossible  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  hours’  process  of  complication  and  sorting, 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  scenes  are  less  due  to  brightness  of 
dialogue  than  to  the  ancient  comicality  of  grotesque  situations, 
with  their  smart  interpretation  by  the  actors  engaged.  In  truth, 
the  dialogue  is  little  more  than  a  farrago  of  catchwords  and 
sayings  stale  as  a  superseded  comic  song.  The  motive  of 
Uncles  and  Aunts  is,  of  course,  clear  enough.  It  has  been 
framed  as  a  play-ground  in  which  Mr.  Penley  may  disport 
himself  at  will,  and  this,  in  the  character  of  an  amorous  elderly 
bachelor,  he  does  with  an  abandon  worthy  of  the  Private 
Secretary  himself.  But  we  think  there  are  not  a  few  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  this  truly  humorous  comedian  in  a  part 
less  full  of  reminders  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Spalding,  and  we  suspect 
there  will  be  many  who  may  even  resent  the  substitution  of  a 
lost  umbrella  for  a  pair  of  goloshes.  In  any  case  the  authors  can 
hardly  be  congratulated,  either  on  their  originality  or  on  their 
estimate  of  the  public  memory,  if  they  seriously  suppose  that  the 
umbrella  embodies  a  new  idea.  But  in  these  days,  when  a  large 
section  of  the  public  are  persuaded  into  seeing  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  “  contract  ”  and  an  “  agreement,”  and  between  “  boy¬ 
cotting  ”  and  “  exclusive  dealing,”  the  umbrella  and  the  goloshes 
may  find  many  champions. 

An  autumn  season  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  began  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  II.  Bracy,  who  appears 
anxious  to  please  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  for  he  caters  to 
two  classes  of  theatre-goers,  by  giving  first  a  refined  comedy  and 
then  a  rollicking  burlesque.  Gladys,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  was 
originally  played  at  a  matinee  some  two  years  ago,  and  then  met 
with  fair  success.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  con¬ 
tains  one  or  two  remarkably  pathetic  scenes.  The  plot  deals  with 
the  tribulation  of  a  young  lady  who  is  in  love  with  a  poor  artist, 
but  is  forced  by  her  mecenary  father  to  marry  a  man  who  is  re¬ 
puted  wealthy,  but  who  is  in  reality  a  swindler.  At  an  appro¬ 
priate  moment  it  is  discovered,  through  the  obliging  kindness  of 
a  mysterious  Frenchman,  that  this  villain  has  been  previously 
married,  a  disclosure  which  enables  the  long-suffering  heroine  to 
leave  him  and  marry  her  artist  friend— who,  by  the  way,  in  the 
mean  time  has  become  wealthy.  The  chief  merit  of  the  piece 
is  the  terseness  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  generally  excellent ;  and 
its  principal  defect  is  its  sketchiness.  The  acts  are  too  brief  for 
the  development  of  characterization,  and  thus  the  interest  in  the 
dramatis  persona  soon  flags.  They  are  always  in  motion,  doing 
something,  without  sufficient  cause.  In  a  certain  measure  this 
sense  of  hurry  is  due  to  the  actors,  who  generally  lack  repose, 
and  who,  one  and  all,  gabble — Miss  Florence  West  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  She  acts  with  some  dignity,  and  even  pathos ;  but,  as 
her  principal  “situations”  are  not  artistically  led  up  to,  they 
appear  strained  and  unnatural.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  is  easy  as  the 
hero,  and  Mr.  Royce  Carleton  somewhat  conventional  as  the 
villain.  A  very  clever  piece  of  acting  is  Mr.  Kinghorne’s  sketch 
of  a  hot-tempered  old  military  man,  a  by  no  means  original  stage 
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typo,  but  one  out  of  which  this  able  actor  makes  considerable 
capital.  Don  Juan,  Junior,  by  Messrs.  Reece  and  Righton,  which 
follows,  is  essentially  a  modern  burlesque,  and  enjoyed  a  long  run 
at  the  Royalty  some  eight  years  ago.  There  are  the  usual  dances, 
songs,  and  horse-play  games,  and  the  sempiternal  far-fetched  puns 
and  allusions  to  current  topics  of  the  “  silly  season  ” — the  failure 
or  success  of  matrimony,  for  instance,  and  the  state  of  our  national 
defences.  Mr.  E.  Righton,  who  is  otherwise  very  vivacious  and 
clever,  does  not  make  an  agreeable  premiere  danseuse.  There 
is  only  one  actor  now  on  the  stage  who  is  really  amusing  in 
this  risky  kind  of  travesty — Mr.  George  Grossmith.  Mr.  Mark 
Kinghorne  is  sufficiently  amusing  throughout,  and  Miss  Emily 
Spiller  looks  charming  and  sings  with  considerable  taste.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Bracy  has  provided  a  good  as  well  as  varied  enter¬ 
tainment. 


TWO  BALLADES  OF  PROGRESS. 

[Mr.  Gladstone  initiated  reforms,  too,  in  another  direction.  The  old 
man  had  the  privilege  of  beholding  Mr.  Gladstone  in  dishabille,  and  saw 
with  great  delight  and  envy  a  buckle  and  strap  at  the  back  of  his 
browsers.  The  craze  for  imitation  is  strong  in  the  negro  race,  and  this 
ambitious  slave  never  rested  until  he  was  possessed  of  a  like  mode  of 
keeping  his  nether  garments  in  suspension.  It  is  now  the  great  solace  of 
his  declining  years  that  he  was  the  tirst  black  man  to  take  advantage  of 
this  comparatively  insignificant  comfort  of  civilization.] 

-TIMBER  bim,  Massa?  ”  A  senile  chuckle 
-t-'-®-  "W  rinkles  a  moment  the  time-worn  cheeks  ; 

“  Member  him,  Sah  ?  ” — and  the  gnarled  black  knuckle 
Screws  out  a  tear  ere  the  old  man  speaks ; 

“  ’Pears  like,  Sah,  1  could  count  de  weeks 
Since  I  welcomed  dat  fine  young  chap, 

Since  I  ’sclaimed,  as  I  looked  at  his  breeks, 

“  lie  fasten  dem  up  wif  a  buckle  and  strap.” 

Then  did  he  tell  how  the  strap  and  its  buckle 
Played  in  his  sleep  that  night  strange  freaks  ; 

How  lie  beheld  in  dreams,  on  his  truckle, 

“  Cibilization's  ”  dawning  streaks  ; 

How  that  at  last  the  truth  outleaks, 

Startling  the  land  like  a  thunder-c  lap, 

Till  the  old  wife  croons  and  the  urchin  squeaks, 

“  He  fasten  dem  up  wif  a  buckle  and  strap.” 

Freely  doth  Civilization  suckle 

Tiniest  child  for  her  breast  who  seeks; 

Straps  may  be  “  littles  ”  that  go  to  the  “  muckle,” 
(Trowsers  themselves  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks), 
First  the  old  man,  then  his  friends,  then  cliques, 
Summon  up  courage  to  stand  in  the  gap  : 

Last,  the  whole  race  triumphant  shrieks, 

“  We  fasten  dem  up  wif  a  buckle  and  strap.” 

Grand  old  nigger  !  Oblivion  wreaks 
^  ainly  her  spite  upon  one  whose  hap 
’Tis  to  have  graven  on  Fame’s  high  peaks, 

“  He  fastened  dem  first  wif  a  buckle  and  strap.” 

II. 

Simplest  of  all  most  innocent  races, 

Youngest  of  Civilization’s  chicks, 

Happy  are  ye  if,  parting  with  braces. 

Only  a  buckle  the  finger  pricks. 

Not  so  they,  who  in  Eighty  and  Six 
Followed  their  chief  when  lie  burned  his  boats  ; 

You  have  but  learnt  your  trowsers  to  fix, 

Those  white  niggers  have  turned  their  coats. 

You  have  but  mimicked  his  harmless  graces. 

You  have  but  caught  his  innocuous  tricks; 

Pity  those  slaves,  who  with  downcast  faces 
Toil  at  the  tale  of  the  strawless  bricks. 

Spiritless  items !  faggoted  sticks ! 

Hark  to  the  sneer,  as  they  range  their  votes 
Under  the  Whip’s  remorseless  flicks, 

“  Those  white  niggers  have  turned  their  coats.” 

"Snug,’  mutters  Scorn,  “your  driver’s  place  is. 

He  who  his  seat  in  the  chariot  picks ; 

M  hat  about  those  who  pant  in  the  traces, 

Look  for  no  halfpence,  live  upon  kicks 
(Fittest  return  from  the  boot  one  licks), 

Strain  till  they  burst  their  bawling  throats, 

Get  in  their  bent  necks  permanent  ‘  cricks’ — 

Those  white  niggers  who  turned  their  coats?  ” 

Grand  old  ganger!  to  their  politics 
Tell  us  what  parallel  History  quotes, 

W  retchedest  Toms  and  Harry s  and  Dicks  ! 

Poor  white  niggers  who  turned  their  coats ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

TT  was  time  that  the  new  English  Dictionary,  commenced 
many  years  ago  by  the  Philological  Society,  and  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Murray,  should  receive  a  convenient  short  title.  The 
University  of  Oxford  has  well  earned  the  right  of  associating  its 
name  with  the  work,  which  will  in  future  be  cited  and  known  as 
the  Oxford  Dictionary.  Two  more  sections  of  it  are  now  before 
us.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  an  ostentation  of  thankfulness  for 
small  mercies  to  rejoice  at  having  disposed  of  B  and  made  fair 
progress  in  C.  But  it  will  not  seem  so  to  the  reader  who  knows 
what  an  altogether  exceptional  weight  is  carried  by  those  two- 
letters  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  English  words  "and  names. 
M  ith  B  the  first  volume  is  complete,  a  sufficiently  goodly 
volume  of  1,240  pages,  together  with  the  preface  and  introductory 
explanations  in  their  permanent  form.  Every  one  who  intends 
to  use  the  Dictionary  will  find  these  pages  well  worth  his  read- 
ing ;  any  one  who  is  minded  to  criticize  the  performance  of 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  helpers,  either  in  general  or  in  particular,  is- 
bound  in  fairness  to  read  them  carefully  before  he  commits  himself 
to  any  criticism.  Thirty  years’  work,  more  or  less  intermitted  in  the 
earlier  part,  but  of  exceedingly  wide  range,  and  collected  from  a 
great  variety  of  workers,  has  gone  to  the  preparation  of  the- 
Dictionarv,  and  it  is  nearly  ten  since  Dr.  Murray  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  enterprise  to  which  he  is  now  wholly  devoted. 
Many  kinds  of  critical  questions  had  to  be  discussed  and  deter¬ 
mined  before  the  Dictionary  could  even  be  set  going ;  and,  after 
the  main  principles  of  treatment  are  settled,  there  are  sure  to- 
remain  in  a  work  of  this  scale  an  infinity  of  subordinate  doubts, 
which  crop  up  in  unexpected  places,  and  often  give  an  amount  of 
trouble  and  cause  an  amount  of  delay  which  look  unreasonable 
in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  possible  result,  but 
could  not  be  avoided  without  lowering  the  general  standard  of 
the  workmanship.  Such  things  happen  in  the  planning  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  most  ordinary  catalogue  or  index.  In  dealing  with 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  a  language  they  must  constantly  happen. 

With  all  their  drawbacks,  they  bring  at  least  one  good  gift _ 

the  gift  of  experience.  Nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  remarks  and 
queries  that  would  naturally  occur  to  a  student  of  the  Dictionary 
(we  mean  a  competent  student,  not  a  novice  in  his  own  language 
or  a  crotchet-monger)  must  have  been  considered  and  recon¬ 
sidered  beforehand.  If  the  purport  of  them  remains  without 
visible  mention,  it  is  because  an  editor  who  gave  his  reasons  for 
not  adopting  this  and  that  suggestion  would  never  get  room  to 
produce  the  results  which  he  does  adopt. 

Most  of  us  who  have  aimed  at  exactness  in  any  subject  what¬ 
ever  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  verifying  minute  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  often  quite  as  great  in  the  matters  which  everybody, 
or  every  skilled  person,  is  supposed  to  know  as  in  matters 
of  admitted  obscurity.  Dr.  Murray  bears  witness  in  his  preface 
to  the  troubles  of  this  kind  of  quest.  A  great  number  of  terms,, 
“sometimes  obsolete,  sometimes  current,  belonging  to  matters 
of  history,  custom,  fashion,  trade,  or  manufactures,”  occur  in 
literature  with  little' or  nothing  in  the  context  that  will  fix  them 
to  a  definite  meaning.  “  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  first-hand 
and  authoritative  information  about  these,”  says  Dr.  Murray, 
“  has  often  been  immense,  and  sometimes  insurmountable.  Ten’ 
twenty,  or  thirty  letters  have  sometimes  been  written  to  persons 
who,  it  was  thought,  might  possibly  know,  or  succeed  in  finding 
out,  something  definite  on  the  subject ;  and  often  weeks  have 
passed,  and  ‘copy’  advanced  into  the  state  of  ‘proof,’  ‘proof' 
into  ‘revise,’  and  ‘revise’  even  into  ‘final,’  before  any  results- 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  incredible  what  labour  has  had  to  be 
expended,  sometimes,  to  find  out  the  facts  for  an  article  which 
occupies  not  more  than  five  or  six  lines,  or  even  to  be  able  to.- 
write  the  words  ‘  derivation  unknown,’  as  the  net  outcome 
of  hours  of  research  and  of  testing  the  statements  put  forth 
without  hesitation  in  other  works.”  In  these  cases  of  minute 
doubt  there  is  always  the  provoking  suspicion  that,  while  one 
has  been  writing  to  learned  friends  in  Rome  or  New  York,  the 
very  man  who  could  give  the  right  clue  may  be  in  the  next 
street,  or  may  be  some  familiar  acquaintance  with  whom  one 
spoke  yesterday.  These  people  who  know  the  things  one  wants 
and  do  not  tell  them  are  an  exasperating  tribe,  as  they  are  apt 
not  only  to  crush  one  with  their  superior  information  when  it. 
is  too  late  to  be  useful,  but  to  be  much  offended  that  they  were, 
not  asked  for  it  by  the  unhappy  inquirer,  who  had  no  reason  to 
think  it  was  in  their  possession.  Some  day,  perhaps,  Dr.  Murray 
will  be  disposed  to  give  us  an  anecdotic  sample  of  the  troubles 
of  a  dictionary-maker.  It  should  be  an  amusing  chapter,  and, 
moreover,  it  would  be  a  standing  answer  to  a  great  number  of 
idle  questionings.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  minor 
secrets  of  scholarship,  and  notably  so  in  editorial  work,  to  have 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  the  right  books  and  the  right  men  to  pray 
aid  of  in  these  baffling  hunts.  Without  some  touch  of  this  it 
is  almost  beyond  human  fortune  to  escape  ludicrous  mistakes. 
It  is,  in  part,  a  matter  of  tradition  and  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Self-taught  scholars,  however  well-meaning  and  industrious,  are- 

*  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James 
A.  II.  Muirai,  1  art  1\.  Sections  1  and  2.  Oxford;  Clarendon  Press.. 
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commonly  deficient  in  it.  At  the  Universities,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  there  is  everything  to  foster  aptitude  in  this  kind  ;  and  in 
the  favourable  air  of  Oxford,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bodley, 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  staff  must  by  this  time  have  developed  the 
instinct  in  a  high  degree. 

With  all  Dr.  Murray’s  resources,  the  number  of  words  described 
as  “  of  uncertain  origin  and  history,”  or  to  the  like  effect,  in  these 
two  instalments,  is  remarkable  on  a  cursory  view.  Both  obscure 
Teutonic  words,  and  words  which  can  be  traced  to  an  old  French 
or  mediaeval  Latin  form,  but  not  with  any  certainty  beyond  it, 
seem  specially  common  in  the  early  part  of  “  C.”  We  find  among 
the  former  class  the  common  word  cafce,  as  to  the  meanings  of 
which  we  have  a  small  addition  to  offer.  In  the  definition  of  the 
primary  sense  a  cake  is  said  to  be  “  distinguished  from  a  loaf  or 
other  ordinary  bread  either  by  its  form  or  by  its  composition.” 
No  doubt  this  is  generally  true ;  but  we  can  bear  witness  that 
some  twenty  years  ago  an  ordinary  loaf  of  ordinary  bread  was 
habitually  called  a  cake  by  a  Cambridge  bedmaker.  If  Smith 
told  his  bedmaker  that  Mr.  Brown  was  coming  to  breakfast  in 
half  an  hour,  she  would  naturally  say,  “  Shall  I  fetch  another 
cake  from  the  buttery?”  meaning  simply  a  further  supply  of 
bread.  Of  the  antiquity  and  local  extent  of  the  usage,  and 
whether  it  still  exists  or  not,  we  cannot  certify  anything.  From 
this  minute  Cambridge  reminiscence  we  are  naturally  led  to  a 
word  of  special  interest  in  Oxford,  Carfax.  More  than  one 
point  is  notable  about  this.  First,  the  word  is  originally  not 
a  proper  name,  but  signifies  any  place  where  four  roads  meet. 
Gradually  “the  Carfax”  of  Oxford  and  of  Exeter  came  to 
survive  as  a  place-name  after  the  common  usage — of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Murray  has  found  one  quite  late  example — had  gone 
out.  Next,  the  forms  of  the  word  are  curious.  It  corresponds 
to  the  modern  French  carrefour,  Latin  quadrifurcus  ;  the  French 
forms  lost  the  Latin  c  quite  early,  but  it  is  always  preserved 
in  English  from  the  earliest  recorded  form,  Carfuks ,  downwards  ; 
the  r,  on  the  other  hand,  is  traceable  only  in  a  doubtful  reading 
of  one  fifteenth-century  quotation.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  English  word  was  modelled  directly  upon  the  Latin.  Carfour 
or  quarfour,  from  the  French,  was  current  in  English  till  the 
Restoration  period.  Dr.  Murray  does  not  mention  a  wrong  deri¬ 
vation  as  from  the  French  quatre  votes,  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  use  of  carfax  to  translate  the  academical  quadrivium, 
and  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  aberrant  spellings  Carfox  and 
Carfoix.  Quatrefois  or  quatrevoyes  appears  as  a  written  gloss  or 
synonym  of  Carfax  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  at  Exeter  and 
at  Oxford. 

Turning  a  few  pages  back  to  Care,  we  find  that  Dr.  Murray 
has  departed  from  the  general  rule  of  not  negativing  mere 
blunders ;  he  tells  us  that  the  word  is  “  in  no  way  related 
to  Lat.  cura.”  Probably,  however,  the  blunder  is  known  to 
be  a  common  as  well  as  an  obvious  one.  Under  the  sense  in 
which  “care”  is  equivalent  to  Latin  diligentia,  it  might  have 
been  an  improvement  to  add  a  legal  quotation  or  two ;  “  care 
and  caution,”  “  due  care,”  “  ordinary  care,”  “  consummate  care,” 
though  not  to  be  called  terms  of  art,  have  acquired  a  pretty 
distinct  legal  flavour  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legal  phrases  that  would  be  obscure 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  common  use  of  the  word.  A 
different  noun,  “  care,”  is  a  West-country  synonym  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  otherwise,  and  better,  called  “  quick-beam.”  We  hope 
the  true  name  will  get  its  due  under  Q.  Still  going  crab-like, 
we  may  point  to  Cap  as  an  example  of  the  minute  attention  and 
discrimination  which  go  to  make  up  the  account  of  a  word  not 
presenting  at  first  sight  any  uncommon  difficulty.  We  are  not 
disappointed  of  the  classical  quotation  from  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
— s.v.  Cantankerous  ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  misprint,  it  reads, 
“  There’s  not  a  more  bitter  cantanckerous  road  in  all  Christen¬ 
dom.”  However,  the  reader  who  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Tony  Lumpkin  to  make  the  emendation  for  himself  deserves 
to  be  mystified. 

Since  critics  must  be  critical,  we  note  in  Section  I  that  the 
academical  sense  of  bracket,  in  examinations,  is  distinct  and  settled 
enough  to  have  had  a  more  specific  notice,  and  that  the  verb 
brail  has  a  military  as  well  as  a  nautical  use ;  a  tent  is  “  brailed  ” 
up  from  the  ground  when  it  is  left  standing,  to  secure  thorough 
ventilation.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  mention  such  small 
omissions  in  the  presence  of  so  full  and  careful  a  piece  of  work  as 
the  treatment  of  the  verb  break,  which  is  arranged  in  fifty-six 
distinct  meanings  (not  one  too  many),  with  a  special  index  of 
phrases  at  the  end.  An  article  of  this  kind  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  foreign  scholars  wishing  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge 
of  English  idioms.  There  be  some  who  know  the  quotations 
that  might  have  been  under  “  break  bulk  ”  and  “  brickmaker  ” 
from  a  precious  volume  called  Arabiniana  ;  but  that  volume  was 
privately  printed,  and  those  who  have  the  fortune  to  possess  it 
are  entitled  to  our  secrecy.  We  should  have  liked  to  see,  s.  v. 
Brace,  William  Blake’s  “Damn  braces!  Bless  relaxes!”  an 
apparently  unique  bit  of  metaphor. 

Somewhat  might  be  said,  and  one  day  should  be  said,  of  the 
words  charitably  gathered  up  by  a  great  dictionary  which  have 
failed  to  live,  notwithstanding  good  parentage  or  patronage. 
“  Capelocracy  ”  was  endowed  by  the  first  Lord  Lytton  (whether 
it  were  his  own  invention  or  not)  with  a  brief  term  of  life.;  appa¬ 
rently  no  one  has  taken  it  up  in  the  last  thirty  years.  But  we 
must  not  be  tempted  further. 


NOVELS.* 

“  /CURTIS  YORKE,”  it  may  be  presumed,  is  one  of  the 

V_^  pseudonyms  so  much  in  favour  with  feminine  writers  since 
the  famous  days  of  the  three  illustrious  Bells.  There  is  strong 
internal  evidence  in  Hush  !  of  the  sex  of  the  author.  The  hero 
is  seldom  the  strong  point  in  a  woman’s  novel,  and  when  he  is  a 
heroic  hero  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  weakest.  Marmaduke 
Power  is  one  of  the  feeblest  heroes  we  have  encountered.  He 
is  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  intended  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of 
manly  youth,  with  the  “  unmistakable  stamp  of  noble  birth,”  a 
“  firm  mouth,  half  hidden  by  a  thick  brown  moustache,”  and  the 
usual  items  of  a  young  lady’s  notion  of  a  handsome  man.  He  is, 
however,  strangely  subject  to  “  constant  nervous  headaches  ” ;  is 
always  looking  white  and  tired,  with  black  rings  round  his  eyes 
and  marks  as  of  bruises  beneath  them  ;  and  seems  in  general  in 
need  of  a  cup  of  tea,  or  some  such  feminine  restorative.  Ilis 
moral  nature  is  as  inconsistently  weak  as  the  physical.  lie  is  all 
goodness ;  but  the  goodness  has,  in  the  presence  of  temptation, 
the  cohesion  of  blotting-paper.  In  fact,  the  temptation  before 
which  Marmaduke  falls  would  not  have  presented  itself  to  most 
people  as  a  temptation  at  all.  He  sees  his  rich  young  cousin, 
who  has  been  kind  and  generous  to  him,  and  under  whose  roof  he 
is  at  the  time  living,  fall  over  a  cliff’  overhanging  a  dangerous 
river.  lie  clutches  the  falling  man,  and  has  it  easily  in  hand  to 
save  him,  when  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  Vivian 
Power’s  heir.  “  An  awful,  hideous,  soul-scathing  temptation 
swept  over  him,”  and  he  “deliberately  shook  himself  free.” 
Vivian  falls,  shrieking  for  help  ;  and  Marmaduke  listens,  but  does 
nothing.  The  native  nobility  which  thus  allows  itself  to  stoop  to 
cowardly  murder  resumes  its  sway  sufficiently  to  torment  the 
criminal  with  ceaseless  remorse,  which  he  characteristically 
attempts  to  assuage  with  morphia ;  but  it  does  not  prompt  him  to 
renunciation  of  the  estates  and  income  of  twenty  thousand  a  year 
of  which  he  had  robbed  his  cousin.  Such  are  the  mistakes  made  by 
sentimentality ;  for  Curtis  Yorke  has  a  most  sentimental  tender¬ 
ness  for  her  shabby  hero,  and  lavishes  pages  of  sympathy  on 
his  “  langour,”  his  “  nervous,  feverish  irritability,”  his  “  tender 
chivalry,”  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  The  author  can 
write  fluently,  and  has  more  success  in  drawing  the  characters  of 
the  women  she  describes  than  in  those  of  the  men.  Her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  social  customs  should  perhaps  not  be  tested  by  her  slip 
in  thinking  that  Parliament  opens  “  early  in  the  month  ”  of 
August. 

A  Virginia  Inheritance  has  some  delightful  qualities,  but  none 
but  the  patient  and  meek  of  heart  can  read  it  without  occa¬ 
sionally  losing  temper.  Mr.  Pendleton’s  style  is  exasperating.  It 
is  not  the  peculiar  expressions — such  as  “  fostering  ”  a  woman 
on  society,  or  a  table  “  teetering  ”  on  its  legs,  or  a  sum  of  money 
being  “loaned” — which  irritate.  It  is  the  flights  into  fine  con¬ 
struction,  evidently  greatly  admired  by  the  writer  himself,  which 
arouse  impatient  wrath.  “  It  was  the  hour  after  sunset,  that 
delicious  hour  when  tired  day  stands  whispering  the  countersign 
to  dewy  night  at  the  evening  change  of  sentry.”  “  The  cham¬ 
pagne  of  emotion  goes  soonest  to  the  head  of  the  unaccustomed 
quaff'er.”  “  That  task  which  was  none  the  less  real  because  im¬ 
posed  by  superintensity  upon  a  substratum  of  misconception.” 
“  Such  tilting  from  the  perpendicular  of  good  taste  antagonized 
Perry  infinitely  more  than  his  pomposity  and  grandiloquence.” 
Quite  so ;  it  does  indeed  ;  or  would  if  we  were  as  much  in  the 
way  of  “antagonizing”  as  they  are  in  the  States.  If  Mr. 
Pendleton’s  story  were  dull  few  readers  would  feel  inclined  to 
wade  through  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  not  dull.  It 
has  an  interest  and  freshness  of  its  own  ;  in  parts  it  is  amusing ; 
in  parts  witty ;  here  and  there  wise.  It  is  an  American  story,  as 
|  its  name  implies,  and  after  we  get  away  in  the  first  few  chapters 
from  the  New  York  parvenu  drawing-rooms,  where  wealth  apes 
the  vulgarities  of  Europe,  which  seem  the  more  vulgar  for  being 
imitated,  and  are  taken  down  to  Virginia  and  to  the  delightful 
household  of  the  Chesters  of  Chatterton,  it  becomes  thoroughly 
entertaining.  From  the  moment  of  the  first  contact  of  Felix 
Perry,  the  practical  hard-working  lawyer  of  the  North,  with  the 
lazy  cadaverous  butter-nut-clad  native  of  the  South  at  Braddox 
Station  the  characteristics  of  the  two  races  strike  out  amusing 
contrasts  with  each  other.  The  courtesy  of  the  Chesters,  their 
oddities,  their  reckless  acceptance  of  every  claim  of  exorbitant 
hospitality ;  their  indolent  carelessness,  their  embodiment  of  the 
“hospitable,  out-at-elbow,  irrelevant,  sympathetic  South”  are 
set  forth  in  a  manner  which  has  a  sort  of  fascination.  The 
“  darkies,”  too,  are  delightful  ;  and  it  would  seem,  to  judge  from 
the  Chester  interior,  that  political  changes  have  not  destroyed 
the  domestic  fidelity  and  ingenuity  of  the  negro  servants.  All 
that  deals  with  the  “  Virginia  Inheritance  ”  in  Mr.  Pendleton’s 
one  volume  story  is  charming.  The  portions  devoted  to  the 
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fashionable  ladies  of  New  York  have  not  novelty  and  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  good. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Willis  Howard’s  novelette,  Tony ,  the  Maid,  is 
much  more  a  joke  in  one  volume  than  a  story.  It  might  have 
been  written  by  a  feminine  Mark  Twain,  supposing  such  a  being 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  human  imagination.  The  style 
is  bright  and  lively,  the  English  just  flavoured  with  Americanisms 
like  the  essence  in  a  whipped  cream.  Perhaps  the  tone  the 
author  slides  into  when  she  is  depicting  the  travelling  Briton 
takes  on  something  of  the  sour,  as  if  the  cream  had  turned,  as 
the  cooks  say.  But  the  travelling  Briton,  and  more  especially 
the  Briton  dwelling  in  foreign  pensions,  has  his  little  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  all  the  more  salient  when  inspected  by  the  eye  of 
a  different  nationality.  The  Mrs.  High-Dudgeons  and  the 
Reverend  Puggumses,  who  are  to  be  met  abundantly  in  Con¬ 
tinental  health  resorts,  may  be  abandoned  to  the  satirical 
mercies  of  the  author  without  much  harm  resulting  to  them  or 
any  one  else.  The  vagaries  of  Miss  Aurelia  Vanderpool,  the 
mature  lady  with  the  “  New  England  conscience,”  seem  less  easy 
to  understand.  Miss  Aurelia,  her  timidities,  her  scruples,  and 
her  innocent  aspirations,  are  amusing  enough  while  she  is  under 
the  tutelage  of  Tony,  the  German  “  Maid,”  who  finds  her  drifting 
about  the  Lucerne  hotel  and  takes  her  in  charge.  But,  when 
this  pattern  of  demureness  falls  into  the  arms  (figuratively,  of 
course)  of  a  handsome  young  boatman  at  the  first  interview,  and 
proceeds  to  an  audacious  flirtation,  the  situation  loses  interest 
and  point  and  becomes  simply  an  American  joke.  Tony  is  an 
engaging  damsel,  and  would  be  more  so  if  the  author’s  description 
of  her  had  been  left  to  the  imagination,  unhindered  by  the 
poor  illustrations. 

“  Ossip  Schubin  ”  is  the  signature  adopted  by  Miss  Louise 
Kirschner,  a  young  Bohemian  writer,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface  to  One  of  Us  by  the  translator,  Miss  Harriet  F.  Powell. 
The  little  novel  shows  plenty  of  natural  ability  and  some  literary 
distinction.  It  has,  too,  that  peculiar  atmosphere  of  melancholy, 
despondency,  thwarted  hope,  which  pervades  Slav  literature,  and 
which  repels  some  readers  as  much  as  it  fascinates  others.  The 
author  seems  to  have  lived  much  in  Rome,  and  to  be  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  Austrian  colony  there,  its  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  social  habits.  Perhaps  here 
is  the  origin  of  the  faults  of  the  book.  There  is  too  much  per¬ 
sonal  description  and  social  comment.  Details  overweight  the 
story.  It  is  too  short  for  elaboration  of  character,  too  scrappy 
for  just  proportion,  too  hurried  to  allow  the  writer’s  thought 
space  for  expression.  It  is  crude,  in  short,  but  clever.  Now,  as 
all  experienced  reviewers  of  novels  know,  there  is  more  hope  in 
a  grain  of  clever  crudeness  than  in  a  ton  of  complacent  common¬ 
place.  Everything  may  be  hoped  from  the  eager  young  mind 
where  thoughts  and  ideas  jostle  each  other,  provided  that  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  have  originality.  Ossip  Schubin  has  the 
touch  of  romance  which  lightens  and  gives  variety,  the  sense  of 
humour  which  keeps  the  path  of  sense,  the  poetic  feeling  which 
sees  the  infinite  in  all  emotion.  Lack  of  experience  can  hardly 
keep  these  qualities  long  from  developing  themselves,  and  in  the 
present  instance  it  has  not  succeeded  in  spoiling  a  bright  and 
touching  story. 

The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin  is  a  pretty  and  graceful  little 
story,  slightly  morbid  in  tone,  and  owing  its  artificiality  of 
manner  to  the  fact  that  it  is  modelled  on  the  fairy  taie  of 
Cinderella.  Divers  incidents  of  a  natural  and  simple  character 
have  to  be  strained  to  fit  into  parallel  grooves  in  the  older  story. 
Ella  (minus  “  Cinder  ”)  has  to  be  taken  to  a  ball  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  much  awkwardness  by  her  godmother,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  elder  sisters ;  she  has  to  wear  ancient 
slippers,  and  lose  one  of  them  fantastically ;  she  has  to  remain 
unknown  to  all  her  father’s  and  sisters’  friends  who  are 
present,  and  dance  incognita  with  the  Prince,  who  is  a  sort 
of  cousin  of  her  own.  All  this  is  shaped  a  good  deal  on  Miss 
Thackeray’s  well-known  plan,  but  it  is  done  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s 
own  manner,  and  is  by  no  means  a  servile  imitation  of  what  was 
itself  an  imitation.  It  is  a  story  meant  for  young  people.  Some 
of  their  elders  may  think  that  no  one  of  the  three  young  ladies 
whose  careers  are  recorded  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Ella,  the 
cinder  maiden,  is  too  much  given  to  sudden  and  secret  flights  from 
home  to  be  a  comfortable  inmate,  and  her  half-sisters  Madelene 
and  Ermine  are  painful  specimens  of  the  worthy  type  which 
“  means  well.”  There  is  cleverness  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
described,  and  they  are  by  no  means  unnatural,  but  they  are 
not  pleasant.  Now,  good  people  ought  to  be  pleasant  in  fiction, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  morality.  If  they  are  not 
always  so  in  real  life  that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  inherent  im¬ 
perfections  of  our  earthly  state. 

Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  in  “  dutifully  ”  dedicating  Tristrem  Varick 
to  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  describes  his  work  as  an  ‘‘attempt  in 
ornamental  disenchantment.”  A  quotation  on  the  fly-leaf  from  a 
newspaper  speaks  of  Mr.  Saltus  as  “  the  prose  laureate  of  pessim¬ 
ism,”  and  a  list  of  the  author’s  previous  publications  informs  us 
he  has  written  The  Anatomy  of  Negation,  The  Philosophy  of  Dis¬ 
enchantment,  Balzac,  and  (in  preparation)  Eden.  The  last  title  is 
a  surprise.  One  would  have  expected  something  quite  different. 
After  all  this,  it  is  with  hesitation  we  admit  that  the  volume  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  us  simply  in  the  light  of  an  American  shilling 
dreadful.  Some  shilling  dreadfuls  have,  it  is  true,  achieved  such 
reputation  that  the  appellation  has  or  may  have  ceased  to  convey 
anything  but  applause.  Mr.  Saltus  has  studied  French  literature 
profoundly,  and  has  read,  apparently,  every  work  of  morbid 


fiction  which  has  appeared  within  living  memory.  Shadows 
of  many  memorable  books  flit  over  his  pages.  He  has  a  com¬ 
mand  of  fine  language  almost  Swinbumian,  and  a  confident 
cleverness  which  is  always  ready,  often  audacious,  and  some¬ 
times  coarse.  If,  however,  Tristrem  Varick  is  the  final  result 
of  all  this,  it  is  disappointing.  Everything  striking  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  pessimism  and  the  realism,  seems  to  have  belonged  before 
to  some  one  else.  Yiola  Raritan,  the  girl  with  the  “  gold  eyes,” 
has  a  voice  which  is  described  in  half  a  page  of  the  author’s  best 
style.  It  was  a  voice  which  “  vibrated  through  labyrinths  of 
gold  ” — a  voice  “  evoking  visions  of  flesh  and  dazzling  steel,  and 
in  its  precipitate  flights  and  vertiginous  descents  disclosing  land¬ 
scapes  riotous  with  flowers,  rich  with  perfume,  sentient  with 
beauty,  articulate  with  love  ;  a  voice  voluptuous  as  an  organ  and 
languorous  as  the  consonance  of  citherns  and  guitars.”  This  re¬ 
markable  voice  did  many  wonderful  things  beside  capturing 
Mr.  Tristrem  Varick’s  affections,  and  finally  “  died  away  like  a 
chorus  entering  a  crypt.”  Had  Miss  Raritan  herself  died  away 
and  entered  a  crypt  before  enacting  the  story  of  her  life  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Saltus  the  world  would  have  been  no  loser.  Her 
sins  and  the  crimes  of  her  lovers  are  ignoble  and  excite  neither 
pity  nor  terror.  Much  of  modern  realist  art  is  bad,  but  a  mere 
imitation  of  it  is  worse. 


YEAR  BOOKS,  14  EDWARD  III.* 

LIKE  its  predecessors,  this  volume  of  Reports  of  Easter  and 
Trinity  terms  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  admirably 
edited,  and  the  lay  reader  will  find  Mr.  Pike’s  Introduction  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  points  of  special  importance  presented  in 
the  text.  By  the  time  he  has  studied  the  cases  in  which  these 
occur,  he  wfill  have  seen  enough  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  to 
lead  him  to  read  further,  and  make  discoveries  for  himself.  Mr. 
Pike  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  character  and  privileges 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  In  commenting  on  a  case  in  which 
the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  having  been  defeated  in  the  Exchequer  in 
a  suit  against  the  Countess  of  Kent,  “  sued  in  the  same  place 
before  the  King’s  Council  to  reverse  the  judgment,”  he  points  out 
that,  even  before  31  Edward  III.,  error  in  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  redressed  in  the  Exchequer  itself,  and  quotes  the 
writ  of  error  which  was  granted  to  the  Abbot  on  his  prayer  to 
the  King  and  Council,  and  which  issued,  though  not  of  course, 
from  the  Chancery.  This  writ,  he  observes,  makes  it  evident 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  not  subject 
to  revision  except  in  the  Exchequer,  or  “  coram  nobis,”  by  the 
King  and  Council.  lie  also  shows  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Exchequer  were  not  ruled  by  the  Common  Law,  and  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  as  the  Court  for  hearing 
Exchequer  errors  grew  out  of  the  Council.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  brings  forward  proof  that  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  now  existing,  is  not  the  original  Liber  Rubeus,  so- 
called  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  he  throws  some  slight  — 
and  here  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  his  objections — on  the 
antiquity  and  authority  of  the  famous  Dialoyus  de  Scaccario. 
A  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  an  action  by  the  demise  of  the 
late  King  leads  to  a  short  explanation  of  the  bearing  of  the 
phrase  “  par  demyse  de  Roi  ”  on  the  accounts  of  the  deposition  or 
resignation  of  Edward  II.  The  mode  of  dealing  with  contempt 
of  Court  is  illustrated  by  an  amusing  case,  in  which  a  bill  of 
trespass  was  brought  against  a  lady  for  abusing  a  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  as  he  walked  up  Westminster  Ilall  to  take  his 
seat  in  Court.  A  curious  incident  occurred  in  this  case ;  the 
lady’s  husband  admitted  the  trespass,  but  his  wife  refused  to  be 
bound  by  his  plea,  declaring  that  she  had  been  divorced  before 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was,  therefore,  a  feme  sole.  The 
Bishop,  however,  returned  that  no  such  divorce  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  Court.  The  Reports  exhibit  several  examples  of 
the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church  in  matters  of 
jurisdiction;  of  the  use  of  the  writ  Quare  impedit,  of  the  civil 
disability  produced  by  excommunication,  and  the  like.  Consi¬ 
dering  the  stringency  of  the  laws  of  the  early  Kings  on  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  the  statement  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
concerning  the  Common  Law  as  to  dies  non  juridici,  it  is, 
as  Mr.  Pike  remarks,  worth  noting  that  in  the  Reports  be¬ 
fore  us  Sunday  is  treated  as  a  lawful  day,  on  which  distresses 
were  taken,  and  deeds  were  executed  even  by  the  heads  of 
religious  houses — the  “Bishop”  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for  the  Abbot,  of  St.  Albans.  Mr. 
Pike  is  quite  justified  in  saying  that  fairs  and  markets  were 
commonly  held  on  Sunday  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when  a  penalty  was  provided  for  such  cases.  He  further  observes 
that  “  most  of  the  restrictions  as  to  the  transaction  of  business  on 
Sunday,  so  far  as  the  period  of  legal  memory  is  concerned,  have  been 
imposed  by  statute,”  and  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  against 
this,  if  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he  meant  to  speak  only  of  the 
law  of  the  State.  But  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  “  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  the  distinction  between 
Sunday  and  other  days  was  but  little  recognized  by  the  Church, 
and,  of  course,  not  more  by  laymen  than  by  clergy.”  In  other 
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words  he  asserts  that  the  Church  did  not  legislate  on  the 
observance  of  Sunday.  He  should  keep  to  his  own  law ;  he  is 
evidently  no  canonist.  The  history  of  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  in  England  is  too  long  a  subject  to  enter  on  here. 
It  is  enough  to  remark  that,  while  we  certainly  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  Canon  Law  imposed  anything  like  the  restric¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  day  that  have  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  been  laid  on  men’s  conduct  by  statute,  or  that  the  Church’s 
law  on  the  point  was  by  any  means  strictly  enforced,  Mr. 
Pike  will  find  that  the  observance  of  the  day  was  made  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during  the  very  reign  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  in  1332  by  Archbishop  Mepeham’s  con¬ 
stitution,  De  feriis  et  festis  sanctorum  celelrandis,  and  in  1357 
by  a  mandate  of  Archbishop  Islip,  De  exorando  pro  rege,  et  de 
observando  dies  dominicos.  In  Islip’s  mandate  special  mention 
is  made  of  the  “damnable  perversity”  of  those  who  hold 
markets  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 


REAL-ENCYKLOPADIE  FUR  PROTEST  ANTISCIIE  THEOLOGIE 
UND  KIRCHE* 

THE  eighteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
great  undertaking,  which  has  lost  two  successive  editors, 
Dr.  Herzog  and  Dr.  Plitt,  by  death  during  its  progress,  contains 
the  promised  “general  register”  to  the  entire  work.  It  is  a 
delight  to  refer  to  this  wonderful  model  of  indexing,  which  has 
occupied  two  years  in  its  composition,  and  will  remain  a  per¬ 
manent  treasure  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  students.  The 
volume  has  swollen  to  a  bulk  far  exceeding  that  of  either  of  its 
predecessors.  This  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  several  articles 
which  were  not  ready  in  time  to  appear  in  their  proper  alpha¬ 
betical  rank,  and  also  to  the  addition  of  biographies  of  eminent 
Continental  theologians  who  have  recently  died.  Amongst  these 
occur  such  names  as  G.  C.  von  Harless,  II.  L.  J.  Heppe, 
K.  T.  Keim,  J.  P.  Lange,  J.  J.  Herzog,  Bishop  II.  L.  Martensen, 
J.  J.  Oosterzee,  D.  Schenkel,  II.  W.  Thiersch,  C.  A.  Zezschwitz, 
and  others.  It  also  contains  an  admirable  critical  biography  of 
Charles  Kingsley  by  Professor  R.  Buddensieg  of  Dresden,  the 
author  of  the  articles  in  earlier  volumes  on  Bishops  Butler 
and  Horsley,  Wilberforce,  Cardinals  AVolsey  and  AYiseman, 
the  Quakers,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  reformers. 
“  Kingsley,”  says  he,  “  was  Englishman  from  top  to  toe,  but  one 
who  could  understand  and  appreciate  what  was  foreign,  especially 
what  was  German.”  He  regrets  that  Kingsley’s  characteristic 
papers  in  The  Christian  Socialist  and  Politics  for  the  People  have 
never  been  collected.  We  may  observe  that  an  article  in  a  recent 
volume  of  Erscli  and  Gruber’s  apparently  endless  Encyklopadie 
affords  proof  of  the  increasing  appreciation  of  Kingsley  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Dr.  Buddensieg  owns  that  Cardinal  Newman  smote 
Kingsley  hip  and  thigh ;  but  he  adds  that  Canon  Meyrick’s  de¬ 
fence  of  Kingsley  was  unanswerable,  and  that  no  attempt  was 
made  on  the  Roman  side  to  reply  to  it. 

It  is  curious  that  Harless,  who  was  beyond  question  one  of  the 
most  influential  theologians  of  our  century,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Lutheran  revival  in  his  own  fatherland,  throughout  his  laborious 
life  as  a  student  manifested  a  bitter  distaste,  if  not  a  positive 
hatred,  for  theology.  Philology,  classics,  philosophy,  and  music 
he  followed  passionately.  But  of  the  one  science  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  become  a  shining  light  he  said  with  emphasis, 
“No;  never  will  I  study  theology !  ”  He  turned  to  it  in  his 
early  manhood,  almost  as  if  by  accident,  as  a  change  from  his 
weariness  when  studying  jurisprudence,  and  he  found  himself 
powerfully  arrested  and  fascinated  by  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  This  led  him  to  seek  acquaintance  with  Tholuck,  the 
magic  of  whose  personal  influence,  rather  than  his  scholarship, 
lost  Harless  to  the  law  and  gained  him  for  the  Church.  He, 
along  with  Lohe,  may  be  said  to  have  resuscitated  the  Catholic 
or  “  High  Church  ”  side  of  Lutheranism,  and  to  have  given  it 
a  new  life — at  least  in  Southern  Germany.  The  great  scholar 
Benedict  Winer,  who  in  his  later  years  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  positive  theology,  was  amongst  the  regular  penitents 
(“  Beichtkindern  ”)  who  resorted  to  Harless  for  confession.  These 
zealous  scholars,  men  of  action  as  well  as  men  of  thought, 
enriched  the  Lutheran  Church,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
with  nursing  sisterhoods,  orphanages,  and  a  number  of  bene¬ 
volent  energies  which  are  still  flourishing  and  increasing.  “  The 
dominant  principle  of  Lbhe’s  life,”  says  Lotze  in  the  present 
volume,  “  was  his  reverence  and  holy  affection  for  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.”  lie  taught  that  the  Eucharist — according  to  the 
original  Lutheran  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  the  Swiss — was  the 
centre  of  all  Christian  doctrine  and  all  Church  life.  Reports  got 
afloat  that  he  was  about  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  expected  it.  But  Lohe,  like 
Harless,  remained  to  the  end  as  anti-Popish  as  Luther  himself. 

The  volume  has  a  remarkably  suggestive  article  on  the 
Salvation  Army  (Heilsarmee)  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  German 
scientific  theologian,  Dr.  Theodor  Kolde  of  Erlangen,  the  author 
of  the  essays  on  the  Schmalkald  League  and  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia,  and  of  some  of  the  Lutheran  biographies  in  earlier 
volumes.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  profuse  litera¬ 
ture — so  to  call  it — of  the  eccentric  Booth  movement.  Dr.  Kolde 


is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Salvation  Army,  if  the  principles 
laid  down  bv  its  “General”  for  use  in  India  should  find  adoption 
and  development  in  Europe  and  America — as  he  thinks  they  must 
do — will  permanently  retain  a  right  to  call  itself  a  “Christian” 
community.  He  points  out  that  it  is  fast  enlisting  Muham¬ 
madans,  Buddhists,  and  Pagans  of  all  sorts  into  its  ranks  with  no 
other  provision  for  their  “  Christianity  ”  than  ( 1)  their  own  rough- 
and-ready  assertions  that  they  have  received  the  mere  feeling  of 
an  “  innere  Beseeligung  ”  at  the  penitential  bench  ;  and  (2)  their 
promise  to  subject  themselves  to  the  rule  and  discipline  of 
“  the  Army.”  The  “  General  ”  recently  prohibited  any  discussion 
about  differences  of  belief  in  the  intercourse  of  his  “  soldiers  ” 
with  Turks,  Jews,  and  Pagans.  Dr.  Kolde’s  historical  instinct 
perceives  that  this  sect,  like  every  other,  is  bound  by  the 
laws  of  social  growth  to  outgrow  the  original  intentions  of 
the  founder,  even  although  it  should  develop  itself  along  the 
lines  which  he  has  started.  A  sect,  in  a  second  generation, 
cannot  stand  where  and  how  it  was  planted  in  its  first  gene¬ 
ration.  “  The  Army,”  he  observes,  like  all  sects  of  purely 
enthusiastic  or  fanatical  origin  started  by  men  with  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  history  of  religion,  or  the  laws  of  God  revealed 
by  history,  passes  over  in  the  second  generation  to  the  political 
arena,  where  it  becomes  a  busy  force,  of  which  the  leaders  of 
parties  in  the  State  and  the  municipality  must  take  account, 
which  those  parties  will  certainly  use,  as  it  will  also  attempt  to 
use  them  for  its  own  purposes.  He  thinks  that  “  the  Army  ”  has 
effected  some  social  good — at  all  events  in  England.  But,  in 
point  of  religion,  he  predicts  that  “  a  sect  which  already  represents 
a  pseudo-Christendom  must  inevitably  be  transformed  by  the 
increasing  evolution  of  its  syncretistic  tendencies  into  a  new 
religion.”  Indeed,  he  holds  that  signs  of  its  movement  in  that 
direction  are  already  apparent. 

The  most  remarkable  article  in  the  supplement  is  the  treatise 
upon  the  “  Thalmud,”  seventy-two  pages  in  length,  by  Professor 
Hermann  Strack  of  Berlin,  the  author  of  the  articles  on  the 
“  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,”  the  “  Pentateuch,”  the  “  Syna¬ 
gogue,”  “Massora,”  “Midrasch,”  “The  Scribes,”  and  “Usury 
amongst  the  Hebrews.”  It  is  a  wonderful  conspectus  of  Talmudic 
history,  matter,  chronology,  authorship,  language,  and  literature, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  The  article  is  divided  into 
chapters,  the  third  of  which  gives  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
contents  of  each  of  the  sixty-three  Mischna-tractates,  such  as  is 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  it  will  serve  as  an  invaluable 
labour-saving  handbook  to  the  student.  A  scholar  who  is  well 
known  in  England,  and  who  has  a  great  command  of  English 
theological  literature,  Professor  Christlieb  of  Bonn,  contributes  a 
history  of  preaching  (Geschichte  der  christlichen  Predigt)  which 
extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  It  is  quite  an  encyclopsedical 
guide  to  the  subject,  and  is  more  complete,  considering  its  limits, 
than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  upon  this  extensive  subject.  It 
gives  more  attention  to  English  and  American  homiletics  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  a  German  encyclopaedist.  Scarcely 
any  really  important  name,  Anglican  or  Dissenting,  is  omitted, 
and  the  author’s  judgment,  though  biassed  in  the  Puritan 
direction,  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  sensible.  AYe  fear  that 
hundreds  of  the  English  clergy  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  an 
equally  clear  account  of  their  predecessors  in  the  English  pulpit. 
Although  the  Encyclopaedia  is  professedly  a  Protestant  work,  the 
attitude  of  its  writers  towards  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches 
is  singularly  generous.  The  ignorance,  even  of  famous  German 
scholars,  concerning  the  Church  of  England  has  often  amazed  us, 
and  we  could  point  out  some  glaring  instances  of  it  in  the  former 
edition  of  “  Herzog.”  The  “  Old  Catholic”  movement  has  started  a 
new  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  Protestant  German  theologians,  proofs 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  all  the  later  writings  of  Nippold  and 
Beyschlag,  not  to  mention  others  whose  names  are  less  familiar 
amongst  us.  The  present  editor,  Dr.  Albert  Ilauck  of  Erlangen, 
was  so  anxious  that  this  movement  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
competent  hand  that  he  obtained  the  help  of  the  greatest  living 
|  Catholic  canonist,  Dr.  von  Schulte  of  Bonn,  to  write  the  article 
“  Altkatholicismus  ”  for  the  supplement.  Every  one  who  wishes 
for  a  full  and  lucid  history  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  from 
the  “  inner  side  ”  ought  to  read  Dr.  von  Schulte’s  article.  It 
would  be  a  gain  to  have  an  English  translation  of  it.  The  equally 
generous  and  critical  temper  in  which  this  great  work  has  been 
conducted  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  singularly  fair 
article  upon  Archbishop  “  AVilliani  Laud,”  by  Dr.  Scholl.  In 
this,  as  in  his  other  articles  dealing  with  the  English  religious 
history  and  biography  of  the  seventeenth  century-,  Dr.  Scholl  has 
followed  the  clear-sighted  leadership  of  AVeingarten’s  Bevo- 
lutions-Kirchen  Englands — a  far  more  scientific  work  than  most  of 
our  popular  English  books  upon  that  period  and  its  chief  actors, 
and  one  which  merits  translation  and  editing  by  some  competent 
English  student. 


CONTEMPORARY  MEDICAL  MEN.* 

AMONG  the  many  remarkable  things  that  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Air.  Alartin  Chuzzlewit  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  was  the  extraordinary  plethora  of  remarkable  men 
to  whom  his  attention  was  unceasingly  directed.  So  abundant 
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did  they  seem  to  be,  that  the  most  remarkable  of  all  "was  the 
man  of  any  parts  at  all  who  was  not  eulogized  in  the  most  super¬ 
lative  terms  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  this  picture  of  American  life,  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  make  fun  of  it  now.  Our  own  newspapers,  journals, 
and  biographies  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  men  and  women 
who,  a  few  decades  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  but  ordinary 
mortals,  whose  concerns  were  of  no  interest  outside  the  circle  of 
their  own  family  and  friends.  This  may  he  considered  a  levelling 
up  or  a  levelling  down,  a  desirable  thing  or  the  reverse  ;  hut 
the  fact  is  certain.  Our  fathers  were  generally  content  to  wait 
until  a  man’s  record  was  complete,  before  submitting  it  to  public 
consideration ;  but  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  eagerly  dis¬ 
count  the  work  of  the  future  biographer  by  chronicling  the 
uncompleted  records  of  to-day.  The  two  weighty  volumes  before 
us  are  a  notable  example  of  this  modern  innovation.  With  few 
exceptions  they  contain  biographical  sketches  of  men  still  living 
and  working  in  our  midst,  whose  sense  of  modesty  one  might 
suppose  was  rather  tried  by  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  them. 

In  the  preface  the  editor  apologizes  for  the  selection  made  from 
the  all  too  redundant  ranks  of  the  profession,  by  announcing  the 
possibility  of  future  volumes,  dealing  with  yet  more  remarkable 
medical  men ;  a  rather  appalling  prospect.  Seriously  we  would 
ask,  For  whose  information  or  instruction  is  such  a  work  pro¬ 
jected?  Beyond  his  personal  friends  or  confreres,  who  is  there 
that  cares  to  know  that  Dr.  So-and-so  was  educated  at  such-and- 
such  a  grammar-school,  took  such-and-such  prizes  at  such-and- 
such  a  hospital,  became  a  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  wrote 
certain  papers  which  nobody  outside  the  profession  can  possibly 
appreciate,  and  that  in  a  certain  year  his  professional  fees 
amounted  to  a  given  sum  ? 

Were  the  price  of  the  work  not  almost  prohibitive,  it  might 
indeed  be  of  service  to  the  medical  student,  by  showing  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  certain  men  attained  professional  eminence 
after  struggling  through  a  maze  which  bewilders  many  a  one ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  read  writh  that  object.  The 
biographies  are  illustrated  by  portraits,  some  of  which  are  admir¬ 
able  as  works  of  art,  besides  being  excellent  likenesses — one  or 
two,  in  fact,  being  almost  too  good,  the  artist  having  imparted 
an  air  of  majesty  which  cannot  fail  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
originals.  An  immense  amount  of  labour  and  patience  has 
been  spent  over  the  details,  the  lists  of  books  and  papers  pub¬ 
lished  by  many  of  those  whose  lives  are  sketched  being  of 
portentous  length,  and  in  this  respect  its  value  as  a  hook  of 
reference  to  the  profession  is  very  considerable.  There  are  some 
cases  of  carelessness,  however — as  at  p.  203,  Vol.  I.,  where  a  man 
who  was  born  in  1 809  is  said  to  have  become  a  “  house  pupil  ”  in 
the  year  1856.  Pupilage  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-seven  is 
surely  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 

Time,  and  time  alone,  can  determine  who  of  all  this  band  of 
fifty  men  are  destined  to  attain  lasting  fame.  That  some  amongst 
them  will  do  so  is  very  certain  ;  but  for  the  many  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that,  outside  of  their  own  profession,  and  the  immediate 
circle  of  their  own  friends  and  patients,  their  names  will  ever  he 
noted  by  the  present  generation — still  less  likely  by  any  future 
ones — as  worthy  a  place  in  history.  The  general  public  of  all 
ranks  take  but  a  feeble,  spasmodic,  and  erratic  interest  in  the 
labours  and  triumphs  of  medicine,  and  it  is  certainly  doubtful  if 
the  present  publication  will  tend  in  any  degree  to  quicken  that 
interest. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

THE  publication  of  The  Revised  Latin  Primer  is  an  event  of 
no  small  importance  to  teachers,  who  have  been  kept  in  long 
suspense  by  the  delays  and  discussions  of  the  Head-masters’ 
Conference.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  for  some  time  that 


*  The  Revised  Latin  Primer.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Jtegius  Professor  of  Greek.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Shorter  Latin  Primer.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

The  History  of  the  Achaean  League,  as  contained  in  the.  Remains  of 
Polybius.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  and  Hertford  Colleges.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  J.  B. 
Greenough.  Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Cambridge :  Deighton, 
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there  must  be  a  new  Latin  Grammar ;  indeed,  nothing  but  strong 
reluctance  to  change,  supported,  it  may  be,  by  feelings  of  just 
respect  for  the  author  of  the  old  Latin  Primer,  has  enabled  that 
unmethodical,  ill-arranged,  and  rather  pedantic  work  to  live  and 
thrive  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty.  But  peace  to  its  tattered 
back  and  dog-eared  pages,  it  is  gone ;  it  has  celebrated  its  ma¬ 
jority  by  appointing  a  successor  and  committing  suicide.  In 
spite  of  its  title,  The  Revised  Primer  is  a  new  book,  and  a  good 
one.  Differences  in  matters  of  detail  strike  one  at  every  turn, 
and  some  of  them  seem  a  little  wanton.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  our  old  friend  dominus  be  superseded  by  annus  ?  The  one 
word,  of  course,  is  just  as  good  an  example  of  declension  as  the 
other;  but  the  use  of  dominus  served  the  further  purpose  of 
drawing  early  attention  to  the  difference  of  meaning  between  it 
and  magister.  A  more  material  change  is  the  omission  of  a 
Latin  version  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  On  sentimental  grounds 
we  may  regret  its  final  disappearance  from  the  standard  school 
grammar ;  but  its  day  was  past,  and  the  space  which  it  occupied 
is  turned  to  better  use.  But  far  more  important  than  any  changes 
of  detail  is  the  new  spirit  wdiich  pervades  the  books.  The  old 
grammar  was  pedantic,  without  being  scientific  ;  its  rule  was,  on 
the  whole,  rule  of  thumb  ;  the  new  one  is  scientific,  without  pe¬ 
dantry.  In  type  and  arrangement  it  is  excellent,  and  in  a  school 
grammar  arrangement  is  half  the  battle.  It  bas  a  full  table 
of  contents,  and  indexes  which  we  have  tested  pretty  severely 
without  finding  them  in  any  respect  wanting — blessings  which 
were  denied  under  the  old  regime.  The  new  book  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  old,  containing  about  220  pages  as  against  160. 
The  increase  is  caused  partly  by  the  use  of  larger  and  better  type 
and  partly  by  the  greater  space  occupied  by  the  Syntax.  The 
rules  of  syntax  have  been  entirely  rewritten  and — apart  from  their 
more  scientific  arrangement  and  classification — with  a  different 
purpose  from  the  old  ones.  These  were  intended  to  be  learnt  by 
heart,  and  with  this  view  much  that  was  more  important  was 
sacrificed  to  brevity.  For  good  or  for  evil — this  is  no  place  for 
the  controversy — belief  in  the  efficacy  of  learning  syntax  rules 
by  heart  is  dying  out,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  in  the  Revised 
Primer.  The  rules  are  set  forth  at  greater  length  and  with 
admirable  clearness,  technicalities  are  sparingly  used,  and,  with 
proper  help  from  the  teacher,  the  syntax  is  quite  intelligible  even 
to  young  boys.  The  chief  exceptions  are  appended  to  each  rule, 
and  the  general  arrangement  is  for  teaching  purposes  as  good  as 
it  could  be.  The  syntax  thus  constitutes  a  systematic  whole, 
adapted  to  study  and  reference  rather  than  to  learning  by  heart. 
Each  of  the  leading  rules,  with  its  examples,  corollaries,  and 
exceptions,  is  well  fitted  to  form  the  explanatory  heading  of  a 
Latin  exercise,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  either  Dr.  Kennedy 
or  some  one  with  his  authority  will  compile  a  hook  of  these 
exercises.  Such  a  volume,  used  with  the  Primer,  might  form  as 
good  a  manual  of  Latin  prose  composition  as  Arnold’s — better  it 
could  scarcely  he.  There  is  one  little  matter  of  arrangement 
which  we  should  like  to  see  altered ;  the  use  of  qui  with  the 
subjunctive  in  consecutive  and  final  sentences  is  classed  among 
adjectival  clauses  (p.  192).  Formally,  of  course,  this  is  correct; 
but  such  clauses  are  virtually  adverbial,  and  surely  the  spirit  is 
more  important  than  the  letter.  However,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  opinions  may  fairly  differ,  and  the  chance  of  boys  going 
wrong  in  the  matter  is  reduced  by  references  to  the  paragraphs 
in  question  given  at  the  proper  places  in  “  adverbial  clauses.” 
Indeed,  the  hook  is  exemplary  throughout  in  the  matter  of 
references  wherever  kindred  subjects  are  unavoidably  treated 
under  different  heads,  and  this  helps  to  make  it,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  a  very  easy  book  to  find  one’s  way  about. 

Turning  to  the  Accidence,  we  find  almost  as  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  in  the  Syntax.  The  author  has  here  also  abandoned  the 
practice  of  flinging  into  a  minutely  printed  appendix  those  things 
which  he  chanced  to  omit  when  composing  the  main  body  of 
the  book,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  evil  old  Appendix  I.  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  text.  The  word  appendix,  however,  re¬ 
tains  its  charm,  though  it  is  turned  to  more  legitimate  use. 
There  are  four  appendices  to  the  present  work,  containing  (1)  a 
classified  list  of  derivatives  and  compounds  ;  (2)  Roman  weights, 
measures,  &c. ;  (3)  figures  of  syntax  and  rhetoric;  and  (4)  the 
old  memorial  lines — slightly  altered — on  the  gender  of  substan¬ 
tives.  In  the  last  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  English  of  the 
nouns  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Latin.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  change  in  the  accidence  proper  is  the  classification  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  according  to  their  stems.  This 
arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  every  good  Greek  grammar  for 
years,  and  the  tardiness  of  its  introduction  into  the  standard 
school  Latin  grammar  is  an  example  of  the  evils  of  monopoly. 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  name,  and  those  of  his  helpers,  are  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  classification  has  been  made  in  scholarly 
fashion.  Throughout  the  declensions  peculiarities  and  exceptions 
are  stated  in  smaller  but  perfectly  legible  type,  so  that  they  may 
be  omitted  by  mere  beginners,  while  older  boys  may  become 
familiar  with  them  in  their  proper  places,  and  in  the  right  con¬ 
nexion,  instead  of  learning  them  as  a  mere  batch  of  oddities. 
There  is  a  list  of  compound  pronouns,  a  full  table  of  correlative 
adverbs  and  pronouns,  an  excellent  chapter  on  stem  formation  in 
verbs — in  fact,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  useful  thing  that  has  been 
forgotten.  The  table  of  perfects  and  supines  has  been  made  more 
complete,  and  the  chapter  on  Prosody  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  an  account  of  the  chief  metres  used  by  Latin  poets.  One 
suggestion  we  have  to  make,  which  concerns  the  publishers 
rather  than  the  author.  Boys  are  rough  creatures,  and  even 
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our  more  gentle  handling  has  caused  the  stitching  of  the  hook 
to  gape  and  the  back  to  give  way  to  an  extent  which  sug¬ 
gests  very  poor  workmanship.  In  this  matter  a  hint  might  well 
be  taken  from  the  new  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  which,  inferior 
to  the  new  Primer  in  all  else,  is  a  model  of  strong  sewing  and 
sound  binding.  We  cannot  end  this  notice  without  congratulating 
Dr.  Kennedy  and  all  parties  concerned  on  the  success  of  the  new 
venture.  Those  Headmasters  who  are  pledged  to  the  use  of  the 
Revised  Primer  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact,  while  a  large 
number  of  those  who  are  free  to  choose  will  no  doubt  adopt  the 
book  simply  because  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  decidedly  the  best 
school  Latin  grammar  at  present  before  the  public. 

The  Shorter  Latin  Primer  has  been  compiled  mainly  for  the 
use  of  preparatory  schools.  It  contains  Accidence,  and  a  short, 
but  sufficient,  Syntax.  The  Accidence,  but  for  certain  omissions, 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Revised  Primer.  One  or  two 
things,  such  as  the  constructions  with  impersonal  verbs,  are  left 
out  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  given  ;  but  otherwise 
the  grammar  is  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  the  larger  work.  It 
is  equally  well  printed,  and  the  published  price  is  only  one 
shilling. 

Mr.  Capes  has  provided  historical  students  with  a  very  good 
introduction  to  the  works  of  Polybius.  He  gives  an  admirable 
account  of  the  Koivtj  8 aiXeKTos,  as  illustrated  by  his  author,  and  a 
good  chapter  on  the  Achaean  League.  Indeed,  the  onlv  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  introductory  matter  is  that  the  style  is 
bombastic,  and  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  first  few  pages, 
almost  unintelligible.  But  the  editor,  if  lie  resembles  his  author 
in  not  being  exactly  an  artist  in  prose,  resembles  him  also  in 
historical  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  investigation.  He  has 
studied  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  result 
that  his  notes  are  historically  and  topographically  excellent. 
Mr.  Capes  has  rightly  abstained  from  notes  intended  to  help 
those  learning  Greek  generally — such  students  certainly  will  not 
read  Polybius — but  he  is  excellent  on  points  of  post-Attic  usage, 
and  here  again  has  made  good  use  of  the  best  authorities,  notably 
of  the  grammarian  Phrynichus,  and  of  his  two  chief  commenta¬ 
tors,  Lobeck  and  Dr.  Rutherford. 

Mr.  Greenough’s  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  is  of  no 
great  importance.  He  is  rather  apt  to  enlarge  on  obvious  points, 
and  to  pass  over  matters  likely  to  give  trouble  to  schoolboys, 
while  his  grammatical  notes  now  and  then  leave  something  to 
desire.  For  instance,  here  is  a  note  on  triverit  (Sat.  I.  i.  45), 
“suppose  it  yields ;  hortatory  subj.  used  in  a  concession.” 
To  begin  with,  triverit  does  not  mean  “suppose  it  yields,” 
but  “suppose  it  has  yielded.’  Then  the  explanation  sounds  rather 
like,  nonsense  ;  why  not  call  it  at  once  the  concessive  use  of  the 
subjunctive?  a  usage  common  enough.  On  1.  55  of  the  same 
satire  there  is  a  note,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  so  expressed  as 
to  be  unintelligible.  But  there  are  so  many  better  editions  of 
Horace  than  this,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  into  use  in 
England. 

Mr.  Dowdall,  .whose  edition  of  Livv  XXI.  has  been  well 
received  by  scholars,  now  gives  us  Book  XXII. ,  done  with  the  same 
care  and  on  the  same  lines.  This  is  not  a  school  edition,  but  it 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  undergraduates  reading  for 
honours. 

Mr.  Paley  has  added  the  Suppliant  Women  to  the  list  of  plays 
by  Euripides  which  he  has  edited  for  school  use.  He  has  made 
the  best  of  the  rather  corrupt  text,  but  gives,  for  school  purposes, 
rather  too  much  of  textual  criticism  in  the  notes.  For  the  rest, 
these  are  sufficient  and  helpful ;  there  is  an  interesting  introduc¬ 
tion  containing  just  sufficient  reference  to  King  Charles’s  head— 
we  beg  pardon,  the  Solar  Myth — to  assure  us  that  we  are  really 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Paley. 

Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  have  published  separately  Dr. 
Sheppard’s  abridgment  of  Conington’s  notes  on  Georgies  I.  and 
n.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Sheppard’s  work  are  well  known,  but 
one  or  two  editions  of  the  Georgies  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  which  we  prefer  to  this  for  school 
purposes. 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  edition  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  EEneid  is 
scholarly.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  work  is,  we  should 
say,  the  attempt  to  educate  young  boys  in  the  art  of  idiomatic 
translation.  The  impossibility  of  rendering  Virgil  quite  literally 
makes  him  a  very  good  subject  for  the  experiment,  in  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  attains  to  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  His  render¬ 
ings  of  awkward  phrases  are  often  very  happy.  The  notes,  which 
are  terse  and  useful,  confine  themselves  pretty  strictly  to  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  text,  and  do  not  stray  off  into  discussion  of  general 
grammatical  questions,  or  make  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  use 
of  books  of  reference.  A  neatly-written  introduction  on  Virgil’s 
style  and  diction  contains  one  or  two  essays  in  verse  trans¬ 
lation  by  the  editor,  which  are  quite  good  enough  to  justify 
his  undertaking  the  task,  though  they  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
of  very  much  use  to  the  young  boys  for  whom  his  edition  is 
intended. 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole  have  done  their  work  carefully. 
Their  selection  is  judicious,  but  some  of  their  notes  are  not  quite 
suited  to  the  small  boys  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  We 
may  instance  one  on  fiq  ov  (p.  74),  with  its  quotations  from  Plato, 
and  some  untranslated  passages  from  Q.  Curtius  and  Xenophon 
(P-  93)-  Some  Englisli-Greek  exercises  on  the  text  are  appended, 
and  may  be  found  useful  by  teachers.  The  worst  thing  about  the 
book  is  the  Greek  type,  which  is  small  and  very  thick,  and  rather 
trying  to  the  eyes. 


PUBLII  VIRGILII  MARONIS  yENEIDOS 
OF  PUBLIUS  VIRGIL1US  MARO  OF  yENEID 
LIBER  PRIMUS. 

BOOK  FIRST. 

Such  is  the  inspiriting  title  of  this  remarkable  work ;  and  it  goes 
on  like  this  : — 

Ille  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 
lie  I  who  formerly  slender  sang  on  oaten  reed 
Carmen  et  egressus  silvis  vicina  coegi 

Song  and,  having  stepped  out  of  woods,  neighbouring  compelled 
Ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva  colono. 

That  however  greedy  they  should  obey  fields  peasant. 

And,  lest  this  valuable  aid  should  be  insufficient  for  the  tender 
nurslings  of  the  High  School,  there  is  a  consecutive  prose  trans¬ 
lation  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  After  this  comes  the  Latin  text 
alone,  then  some  notes,  from  one  of  which  we  gather  (p.  88)  that 
“  ‘  place  where  ’  is  put  in  the  ablative.”  Do  they  translate  “  at 
Rome”  by  Roma  in  Girls’  High  Schools?  A  few  lines  further  on 
we  find  the  following  information  : — “  Direct  interrogative :  guis 
est  ?  ‘  Who  is  it  ?  ’  Indirect :  Nescio  qui  sit,  ‘  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is.’  ”  Quis,  then,  is  the  direct,  qui  the  indirect,  inter¬ 
rogative  pronoun.  The  book  is  completed  by  some  genealogical 
tables  and  an  “  Index  of  Proper  Names,”  a  kind  of  short  classical 
dictionary,  in  which  we  beg  to  assure  the  authorities  of  Higlx 
Schools  that  the  propriety  is  not  confined  to  the  names.  But 
the  instructive  part  of  this  volume  is  its  preface,  where  the 
method  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  girls  have  less  time  for 
Latin  than  boys,  are  physically  weaker,  and  have  many  more 
subjects  forced  upon  them.  So,  in  view  of  “  an  examining 
authority  such  as  the  University  of  London,”  a  method  must  be 
found  “  which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  combine  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  with  rapid  acquisition.” 

0  rarissimam  rerum  conjunctionem,  et  nostris  demum 
O  most  rare  of  things  combination,  and  in  our  at  length 
temporibus  inventam ! 
times  found ! 

But  does  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  really  mean  getting 
through  the  pass  examinations  of  London  University  ?  and  is 
this  the  method  of  teaching  Latin  approved  by  the  authorities  of 
High  Schools  for  Girls?  Perish  the  thought!  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  anonymous  editor  of  this  book  is  some  jealous 
male,  resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  there  shall  be  no  morer 
Miss  Ramsays. 


TWILIGHT  GODS.* 

ANEW  key  to  all  mythologies,  or  at  least  to  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology,  with  a  glance  at  the  Hottentots,  has  been 
manufactured  by  M.  Charles  Ploix.  He  is  of  the  school  which 
believes  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses — apparently  all  the 
heroes,  too — are  anthropomorphized  forms  of  natural  phenomena. 
But,  while  one  scholar  of  this  kind  will  regard  Athene  as  the 
thunder-cloud  and  the  lightning,  while  another  thinks  that 
Psyche  is  the  moon,  while  most  agree  that  Demeter  is  the 
goddess  of  earth,  while  they  quarrel  as  to  whether  Achilles  is 
earth,  water,  fire,  dark,  or  iigkt,  M.  Ploix  maintains  that  almost 
every  Latin  or  Greek  divinity  was  the  twilight — the  twilight  of 
morning  or  evening.  Zeus  and  Poseidon  are  exceptions : — 

Zeus  est  le  grand  jour.  Poseidon  est  le  jour  eouvert ;  tous  les  autres 
personnifient  le  cre'puseule.  .  .  .  Ceux  que  la  tirece  appelait  des  he'ros  ne 
did'eraient  pas  des  dieux  et  personnidaient  aussi  le  cre'ouseule. 

Everybody  is  twilight.  Athene  and  Achilles,  Xestor  and 
Xemesis,  Diana  and  Diomede,  Odysseus  and  Ops,  Prometheus 
and  Procris,  they  are  all  the  dawning  or  declining  of  the  day. 
To  state  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  almost  as  much  as  to  condemn 
it.  Human  fancy  can  scarcely  be  proved  to  be  thus  monotonous ; 
human  attention  and  human  worship  were  never,  we  may 
believe,  thus  restricted  to  contemplate  and  adore  but  one  set  of' 
phenomena  in  a  world  so  full  of  marvels  and  of  various  interest. 
However,  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  ideas  of  M.  Ploix. 

He  says,  when  speaking  of  cosmogonies,  that  they  “  tell  the 
Story  of  an  event  which  no  mortal  beheld,  and  concerning  which 
we  possess  no  single  document.”  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
about  the  origins  of  religion.  About  these,  too,  as  about  the 
origin  of  the  world,  “  we  possess  no  single  document,”  for  M.  Ploix 
probably  would  not  accept  the  revealed  traditions  of  any 
“  Religion  of  a  Book.”  The  beginnings  of  human  beliefs  are  as 
unknown  as  the  beginnings  of  the  universe.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  race,  however  backward  and  uncivilized,  that  has  not 
left  its  commencement  long  behind.  We  have  no  historical 
evidence  about  religion  in  the  earliest  making.  The  rudest  peoples 
we  can  study  possess  a  great  body  of  customs,  of  arts,  of  super¬ 
stitions,  of  beliefs.  The  religion  of  the  Australian  tribes  has 
already  many  elements — recognition  of  a  primal  Being,  the  Maker 
of  many  things ;  recognition  of  Mrarts  ;  of  wizards ;  of  ghosts ; 
of  sacred  animals ;  of  inanimate  things  gifted  with  supernatural 
powers.  Which  of  these  factors  in  religion  is  the  earliest  of  all? 

*  La  Nature  des  Dieux :  Etudes  de  Mythologie  Greco-Latine.  Par  Charles 
Ploix.  Paris:  Viewcg.  1888. 
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or  may  they  not  he  of  coeval  antiquity?  Concerning  these 
problems,  then,  we  have  no  historical  evidence.  We  can  but 
guess,  or,  more  wisely,  can  but  refrain  from  guessing.  M.  Ploix 
does  not  by  any  means  refrain  from  guessing.  He  conceives  re¬ 
ligion  to  have  begun  from  a  state  of  universal  fetichism.  All 
men  were  fetichists — that  is,  “they  regarded  all  beings,  all 
objects,  all  phenomena,  as  capable  of  will  and  action,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  prayed  to  and  adored  them  directly.”  Now  it  is  true, 
or  appears  to  be  true,  that  the  backward  races  make  little  or  no 
speculative  distinction  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal, 
between  animate  and  inanimate,  between  man  and  beast.  This 
much  we  may  believe  on  actual  evidence.  But  we  are  not 
historically  acquainted  with  any  people  who  are  fetichists  and 
nothing  else,  who  have  fetiches  and  who  have  not  also  gods, 
ghosts,  and  Totems.  M.  Ploix’s  theory,  however,  is  that  all  the 
gods  of  polytheism  are  developed  out  of  fetiches. .  It  may  be  so, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  an  undemonstrable  hypothesis.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  term  “  fetichism  is  particularly 
confusing  and  misleading.  When  De  Brasses  invented  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  Les  dieux  fetiches”  he  made  a  great  advance  in  science. 
But  we  now  need  more  delicate  terms  and  distinctions  more 
subtle.  By  “  fetich  ”  most  modern  writers  would  prefer  to 
understand  small  inanimate  objects,  talismans  (as  the  term  sig¬ 
nifies)  of  divers  kinds — stones,  feathers,  shells,  bits  of  wood 

_ dear  to  the  superstition  of  individuals,  perhaps  of  tribes. 

These  objects,  again,  are  revered  for  very  different  reasons 
in  each  case — one  because  it  resembles  something  else,  as  a 
stone  may  resemble  a  yam,  and  such  a  stone  will  produce  a  good 
yam  harvest.  Another  object  will  have  been  pointed  out  as 
sacred  in  a  dream.  A  third  will  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
touch  of  a  sacred  animal.  Now  both  the  animal  and  the  stone, 
and  the  sky  which  bends  above  them,  and  the  earth  which  lies 
below  them  and  the  rain  that  falls  on  them,  are  or  were  fetiches  m 
the  sense  of  IVI.  Ploix.  Yet  even  where  all  these  are  sacred,  they 
are  probably  sanctified  for  such  diverse  reasons  and  motives  that 
to  lump  all  as  examples  of  fetichism  must  produce  contusion. 
Moreover,  in  a  universe  conceived  of  as  all  animated  and  per¬ 
sonal,  why  should  one  bit  of  stone  or  certain  species  of  animals 
be  selected  for  worship  while  the  rest  are  left  unadoied. 
Perhaps  M.  Ploix  would  explain  this  by  the  considerations  about 
luck  advanced  on  his  ninth  page,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  par¬ 
tially  correct.  However,  in  his  theory  the  advancing  knowledge 
and  common  sense  of  mankind  gradually  withdraws  the  ieticli- 
istic  qualities  from  things,  beginning  with  inorganic  objects,  pass- 
inn-  to  waters  and  trees,  animals,  corpses  of  the  human  dead,  and 
so  on,  till  merely  the  heavenly  phenomena  remain  personal  and 
fetichistic,  and  even  their  glory  dies  at  last  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon  day.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  this  hypothesis. 
The  world  has  been  u  dispeopled  of  its  dreams  as  the  scope  of 
observation  and  the  discovery  of  law  has  been  widened 
and  increased.  But  things  remain  in  all  stages  of  evolution. 
When  men  have  reached  the  conception  of  gods,  they  have 
not  necessarily  deprived  the  most  ordinary  things  of  fetichistic 
attributes.  The  Ojibbeway  has  gods  enough,  but  still  worships 
trees,  and  stones,  and  ghosts,  and  animals  ;  and  the  Greek— pace 
M.  Ploix — did  very  much  the  same.  M.  Ploix  says,  u  I  he  poly- 
theistic  synthesis  must  necessarily  have  been  derived  from  the 
fetichistic  synthesis,  to  which  it.  succeeds  sans  mtermcdiaire. 
This  appears  to  imply  a  break,  -which  did  not  occur.  In  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  Greece  and  Rome  every  stage  of  practice  and  belief,  m 
gods,  ghosts,  fetichism,  regard  for  stones  and  trees,  was  co¬ 
existent  as  long  as  Paganism  endured.  We  shall  not  argue  with 
M.  Ploix  about  traces  of  animal-worship  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  is  either  unacquainted  with  or  unconvinced  by  evidence 
wdiich  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  adduce.  The  most 
familiar  texts  prove  the  enduring  cult  paid  to  trees  and  stones  ; 
yet  M.  Ploix  says  that  “  the  terrestrial  fetiches  disappeared,  while 
the  celestial  fetiches  endured”  (p.  34)-  The  remarks  of 
Theophrastus  on  the  superstitious  man  alone  suffice  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  terrestrial  fetich'es  did  not  disappear.  Again,  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out,  what  M.  Ploix  should  know, 
that  the  names  of  Aurora  and  Jour  given  to  a  prince  and  a 
princess  in  a  fairy  tale  have  nothing  to  do  with  myth.  They  are 
only  given  by  Charles  Perrault  in  a  literary  version  ot  a  conte, 
where  he  also  gives  the  name  of  a  princess’s  little  dog.  Nor 
should  it  be  needful  to  combat  M.  Ploix’s  curious  assertion  that 
the  sun  “does  not  seem  to  have  been  anthropomorphized  by 
Greeks  or  Latins.”  Has  M.  Ploix  never  read  the  Twelfth  Book 
of  the  Odyssey?  Has  he  forgotten  what  the  Sun  threatened  to 
do  when  his  cattle  were  eaten,  or  how  he  behaved  as  the  head  ol 
a  Private  Inquiry  Office  in  the  case  of  Hephaestus,  Aphrodite, 
Arcs  P 

Leaving  these  matters,  M.  Ploix  decides  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  heavens  were  originally  fetiches,  that  they  held  their  own 
as  fetiches  while  other  fetiches  lost  their  attributes,  and  that they 
finally  became  gods.  True,  men  came  to  see  that  light  and  twilight 
in  alf  their  forms  were  mere  material  things.  But  stories  had  leen 
told  of  yore  about  light  and  twilight ;  people  kept  the  stories, 
but  forgot  the  meaning  of  names,  and  Cronus,  Heracles,  Apol  o, 
Janus,  Athene,  and  so  forth — no  longer  known  to  be  mere  terms 
for  the  light  in  different  aspects — took  new  life  as  gods,  goddesses, 
heroes  (p.  50).  This  partly  resembles  Mr.  Max  Muller  s  theory 
of  a  “  disease  of  language.”  By  such  processes  the  gods 
came  to  be  constituted  into  a  family  with  love  adventures, 
and  the  immoral  tales  of  the  amours  of  Zeus  and  the 
gods  are  explained  away,  as  old  statements  about  natural  pheno¬ 


mena.  Why  they  made  love  in  the  disguise  of  dogs,  goats,  ants, 

swans,  eagles,  serpents,  and  the  like,  we  do  not  find  that 
M.  Ploix  explains.  He  says,  “  on  remarquera  d  ailleurs  que  les 
dieux  ont  cess6  d’engendrer  depuis  longtemps,”  which  looks  as  if 
M.  Ploix  had  forgotten  his  Herodotus  as  well  as  his  Homer. 
Coming  to  individual  gods,  we  prefer  to  note  a  few  of  M.  Ploix  s 
Greek  rather  than  his  Roman  instances.  He  is  certain  that  Zevs 
A vKcuos  has  to  do  with  light ;  the  many  traces  of  a  wolfish  con¬ 
nexion  he  leaves  unmentioned.  Jupiter  Optimus  means  “  the 
most  luminous,”  or  meant  that  at  first.  W  hen  a  god  is  adored 
on  the  mountain  heights  “  on  peut  etre  assure  qu’il  personnifie  la 
lumiere.”  The  Aztecs  were  of  another  opinion.  “  Purus  must 
have  meant  ‘  luminous’  (cf.  the  Greek  -rrup).’’  This  is  an  example 
of  M.  Ploix’s  philology.  Zeus  escapes  being  le  crepuscule ,  so 
does  Poseidon,  who  is  the  clouded  heaven.  All  the  rest  are 
le  crepuscule ;  the  twilight.  Athene  is  an  example.  She  holds 
a  cresset  of  gold  in  the  Odyssey ;  to  be  sure  Odysseus  says 
that  to  light  up  the  darkness  is  the  manner  of  the  gods, 
as  it  is  the  manner  of  ghosts  among  the  Lskimo,  and  in 
England.  All  torches  used  in  ritual  proved  that  the  god  adored 
in  each  case  is  a  personification  of  the  light  (p.  216).  More 
curious  still,  Athene’s  epithet  npopaxos  is  not  merely  “  the  fore¬ 
fighter,”  it  “  indicates  the  goddess  of  the  beginning  of  things  ! 
She  has  a  dual  character — bringer  of  dark,  bringer  of  light.  “This 
duality  reveals  itself  in  works  of  art,”  for  example,  in  the  two  owls 
with  one  head  on  coins.  For  a  less  fanciful  explanation  the  reader 
may  consult  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray’s  remarks  on  two  bodies  in  profile 
with  one  head  in  full  face,  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  Primitive  art  wishes  to  give  both 
sides  of  the  object  represented  and  dislikes  profiles,  like  the 
Mandan  drawn  by  Catlin.  “  Pallas  ”  to  M.  Ploix’s  taste  may  be 
compared  with  pallidus,  and  Pallas  will  mean  the  wan  light  ot 
dawn.  This  appears  to  be  rather  original  philology.  Gut  ot 
five  or  six  competing  etymologies  of  Athene,  M.  1  loix  prefers 
M.  James  Darmesteter’s  connexion  with  Vedic  At  liar, an  epithet 
of  Agni.  We  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  with  Preller,  Kuhn, 
Mr.  Max  Muller,  and  the  rest  ol  the  philologists. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  all  M.  Ploix  s  theories.  That 
Demeter  should  become  twilight  is  unexpected.  Even  the  rude 
anthropologist  recognizes  her  as  Mother  Earth — the  rather  as  a 
goddess  of  similar  name  and  ritual  occurs  among  the  lawnees, 

and  is  not  unknown  to  the  Klionds  and  Aztecs.  But  -  •  °*x 

will  not  hear  of  Aripgrrjp — An'  or  y<) — pgr-gp.  He  pre  ers  o 

compare  her  name  with  Saico,  to  burn,  SaOLov,  torch,  an 
ba.lu.wv.  After  this  who  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  poor 
Prometheus  is  “la  premiere  lueur,  la  premiere  clarte  du  jour 
He  reverses  Kuhn’s  old  theory.  Pramantha  is  not  the  fire-stick 
anthropomorphized.  The  reverse  !  Pramantha  was  the  dawning 
l.’rrtit  nrimnnllv  nml  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  fire-stick. 


anrniopomoi  i)Luz,eu.  iucioiuov.  -*•  •  . .  .  c  ,•  1  , 

light  originally,  and  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  fare-stick  . 
All  cosmogonic  myths  are  mere  descriptions  of  dawn  .  _ 

Out  of  ten  or  ’fifteen  etymologies  of  Kponos  M.  Ploix  praters 
“  kr.  Tear,  qui  signifie  couper,  sSparer.”  Cronus  is  “  la  premiere 
lueur  du  matin  qui  s6pare  le  ciel  de  la  terra.”  Here  we  leave 
M.  Ploix  to  the  mercies  of  M.  Kuhn,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  junior, 
Canon  Taylor,  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  M.  Schwartz,  Mr.  bayee, 
Welcker,  and  a  number  of  other  philologists.  , 

How  mistaken  are  they  who  fancied  that  we  had  almost  heard 
the  last  of  the  dawn  in  mythology  !  The  dawn  is  almost  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Ploix.  bhudder,  U 
Melusine ! 


BOOKS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.* 

THE  rather  stem  truth  of  the  adage  about  the  fates  of  books  is 
well  illustrated  by  this  second  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Belt  s 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua.  The  goodness  of  it  was  thoroug  y 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges  when  it  first  appeared 
fourteen  years  ago  ;  indeed,  we  should  ourselves  put  it  third  to 
Mr.  Wallace’s  Malay  Archipelago  and  Mr.  Bates s  Naturalist  on 
the  Amazon,  among  books  of  the  kind  during  the  presen  genera¬ 
tion.  Yet  one  edition  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  demand,  and 
the  appearance  of  this  second  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  a  casual 
referance  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  recently  published  “  Lffe  ”  which  has 
very  properly  been  taken  as  a  testimonial.  The  book  is,  mdeed  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  services  to  science  of  the  best  kind 
which  can  be  rendered  by  the  intelligent  devotion  °f  non-pro¬ 
fessionals  who  use  their  opportunities.  Mr  Beit  ched  of 

fever  at  Denver  just  ten  years  ago  in  early  middle  age,  was 
not  a  naturalist  by  education,  or,  so  to  speak,  by  trade,  but 

*  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua.  By  T.  Belt.  Second  edition.  London: 

CmUTouch  with  Nature.  By  Gordon  Stables.  London  :  S.P.C  K. 

Seaside  and  Wayside.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  Boston 

(Mass.)  :  Heath.  t  m  Sr 

The  Songs  of  the  Birds.  By  Rev.  W.  Evans.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 

^Nature’s  Fairyland.  By  W.  S.  Worsley-Benison.  London:  Stock. 
Scripture  Animals.  By  V.  S.  Morwood.  London  :  Ilogg 
Poidtru  Chit-Chat.  By  Major  B.  London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
Key-List  of  British  Birds.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Howard  Irby.  London: 

V' The' Young  Collector-British  Birds  by  W.  H.  Bath.  Silkworms  by 
E.  II.  Butler.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

Watl-fgures  of  Animals.  Edinburgh :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
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mining  engineer.  lie  served  liis  apprenticeship  to  this  latter 
mystery  in  Australia  during  the  height  of  the  gold-fever,  having 
gone  out  almost  a  boy  from  his  native  Newcastle,  and  he 
afterwards  worked  in  the  most  widely  different  countries — 
the  Brazils,  Canada,  North  Wales  (where  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  very  gold  fields  now  being  worked),  Central  America, 
Russia  (European  and  Asiatic).  He  was  on  duty  when  he 
caught  the  fever  in  Colorado  which  carried  him  off.  But  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  he  devoted  himself  to  natural  history  as  well  as  to 
geology  and  engineering.  This  particular  book,  his  most  re¬ 
markable  production  in  the  line,  was  the  fruit  of  four  years’ 
residence  at  Santo  Domingo  in  Nicaragua,  from  1868  to  1872, 
as  resident  manager  of  the  Chontales  Gold  Mining  Company. 
Although  the  descriptions  of  travel  and  the  life  of  the  country — 
a  paradise  of  idleness  which  contents  itself  with  little — are  good 
and  vivid,  there  is  little  or  no  positive  adventure,  and  the  whole 
staple  of  the  book  is  accurate  and  by  no  means  tedious  observation 
of  different  sorts  of  animals,  from  the  ant  (of  which  Mr.  Belt  saw 
more  than  was  at  all  pleasant  till  he  discovered  the  remarkable 
effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  that  industrious  insect)  to  the 
jaguar  whom  he  met  face  to  face,  but,  luckily  for  the  jaguar  and 
perhaps  for  himself,  unarmed  with  anything  but  the  smallest  of 
shot.  It  is  natural  enough  that,  writing  as  the  author  did 
almost  in  the  first  flush  of  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
he  should  sometimes  adjust  his  observations  thereto  with  rather 
unnecessary  minuteness.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  about 
him  of  the  evolutionist  “jaw” — the  Darwinian  “Balaam,”  to 
use  the  old  term — of  penny-a-liners  turned  scientific  men,  with 
which  all  rational  creatures  have  been  so  sickened  of  late 
years.  And  the  difference  makes  the  book  all  the  more  agree¬ 
able.  As  in  its  present  form  it  is  handily  got  up,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  have  a  wider  reach  than  at  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  be  profitable  not  merely  to  the  reader,  but  also  by 
prompting  persons  of  scientific  tendencies  not  to  perpetrate 
“copy”  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  but  to  observe  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Mr.  Belt  observed,  and,  if  they  can  (which  is  less  open 
to  every  man),  to  record  the  results  with  something  like  his 
directness,  his  vividness,  and,  above  all,  his  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  newspaper-mannishness. 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  a  well-proved  and  not  unjustly  popular 
writer  for  boys  and  on  natural  history.  Ilis  volume  of  studies 
for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  will  undoubtedly  provide  wholesome  and  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  though,  for  our  part,  we  think  the  less  children 
hear  about  seal  massacres  the  better,  and  we  do  not  profess  much 
affection  for  Dr.  Stables’s  rather  antiquated  graces  of  style. 
Style,  however,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  produces 
absolutely  no  impression,  for  good  or  for  bad,  on  youthful  readers  ; 
and  Dr.  Stables’s  matter,  whether  he  is  talking  about  his  already 
well-known  caravan,  the  “Wanderer,”  or  Polar  bears,  or  home 
pets,  or  what  not,  is  generally  unexceptionable. 

Miss  Julia  McNair  Wright’s  Nature  Readers  are  very  boldly 
printed,  plentifully  illustrated,  and  exceedingly  minute  in  detail. 
They  are  cut  up  into  short  sentences,  not  quite  so  short  in 
Part  II.  as  in  Part  I.,  and  adapted  to  the  supposed  capacities  of 
children  by  the  trick  of  speaking  of  the  animals  as  “  Mr.  Crab,” 
“  Mrs.  Crab,”  and  so  forth.  We  confess  to  a  certain  dubiety  as 
to  the  need,  or  indeed  the  wisdom,  of  this.  But  there  is  not  much 
harm  in  it  at  its  worst.  In  the  exactness  of  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  in  this  form  Miss  Wright  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  most 
writers  on  the  subject  known  to  us,  and  that  is  a  great  point. 

Doubts  as  to  method  may  present  themselves  more  strongly 
still  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Evans’s  The  Songs  of  the  Birds, 
an  old  book  (the  introduction  is  dated  more  than  forty  years 
ago)  reissued  without  any  information  about  its  history.  It  is 
written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  the  latter  animated  with  a 
gentle  mysticism  derived  from  the  study  of  Wordsworth  and 
Keble.  \\  ith  regard  to  his  prose,  Mr.  Evans  hardly  did  himself 
justice  by  some  phrases  which  might  deceive  a  hasty  reader  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  read  one  of  those  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  treatises  where  slipshod  science  is  made  the  usher  of 
more  slipshod  religion.  Mr.  Evans  seems  to  have  observed  his 
birds  accurately  enough,  and  his  moralizing  is  in  no  way  objection¬ 
able,  but  we  wish  his  verse  were  stronger. 

Thy  meat  it  must  be  his  will  to  do, 

And  lowly  though  it  be, 

’Tis  sweeter  far  than  the  fruits  that  grow 
On  Pleasure’s  tallest  tree — 

is  an  example  of  the  well-meant  but  almost  nonsensical  doggrel 
which  has  made  many  people  loathe  the  very  notion  of  sacred 
poetry.  The  muddle  and  inappropriateness  of  the  whole  image, 
“  lowly  meat,”  “  fruit  on  Pleasure’s  tallest  tree  ”  (the  proper 
metaphor  would,  of  course,  be  Pleasure  temptingly  offering  her 
fruits  to  the  easy  grasp),  and  so  forth,  are  things  only  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  word  familiar  in  schoolboys’  mouthsj  but  to  be 
ventured  on  warily,  since  a  venerable  American  has  told  the 
world  with  what  pain  and  grief  he  heard  a  distinguished  English 
poet  say  “  Rot,”  and  thought  that  no  American  gentleman  would 
sully  his  mouth  with  such  a  term. 

Mr.  Worsley-Benison’s  volume  is  curious  to  compare  with  Mr. 
Evans’s,  for  it,  too,  is  written  in  the  fashion  of  a  day,  but  in  this 
instance  not  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  but  of  one  that  is  with  us. 
We  do  not  like  it  much  the  better  for  that,  and  in  parts  it 
approaches  all  too  near  to  the  kind  of  work  to  which  we  referred 
above  in  talking  of  Mr.  Belt.  But  it  is  never  quite  of  the  worst 
kind  of  this  work,  and,  for  all  its  occasional  fine  writing  and  its 


quotations  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  it  contains  evidently  genuine  ob¬ 
servation  recorded  with  genuine  feeling. 

The  intentions  of  Mr.  Morwood’s  book  are,  no  doubt,  excellent ; 
we  wish  we  could  say  more  for  the  execution.  But  the  putting 
together  under  the  heads  of  the  various  creatures,  or  classes  of 
creatures,  named  in  the  Bible  of  a  cento  of  too  often  singularly 
pointless  remarks,  appears  to  us  a  very  doubtful  service  to 
religion  or  to  anything  else.  Here  is  the  article  on  “  Bird”  : — 

This  is  the  general  name  of  the  feathered  race  of  animals,  of  which  there 
are  many  thousands  of  different  kinds  found  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  from  the  ostrich  and  emu  down  to  the 
birds  of  paradise  and  tiny  humming-birds.  Birds  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes  Cranivorous  [sic]  and  Carnivorous.  Some  kinds,  as  com¬ 
mon  fowls,  partake  of  both,  and  therefore  are  denominated  Omnivorous. 
These  classes  contain  several  orders,  each  name  of  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  habits,  structure,  and  habitats  of  the  bird  family.  Many  live  much  on 
the  water,  others  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  in  mountainous  districts,  and  in 
marshy  lowlands.  Many  birds  confine  themselves  to  our  fields,  gardens 
and  forests  ;  while  others  live  in  close  proximity  to  houses,  and  buildings 
of  various  kinds.  Some  wade  in  shallow  water  in  which  they  seek  their 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  ;  others  live  in  deep  waters  to 
procure  small  fish.  Some  birds  fly  with  great  rapidity,  others  have  but 
rudimentary  wings  which  assist  them  in  running  only.  All  birds  exhibit 
great  affection  for  their  young.  The  nests  of  many  kinds  are  such  wonder¬ 
ful  specimens  of  bird  architecture  that  they  vie  with  the  mechanical 
genius  of  man.  Though  destructive  in  some  respects,  they  [t/ie  nests  ?]  are 
all  of  service  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

We  need  not  comment  much  on  that. 

Major  B.’s  Poultry  Chit-Chat  is  a  curious  combination  of  the 
practical  and  the  rather  wildly  theoretical.  The  list  of  breeds 
and  crosses,  and  the  successive  tabular  arrangements  of  them  as 
“  sitters,”  “  non-sitters,”  and  so  forth,  is  capital.  The  article  on 
artificial  incubation  is  excellent,  and  the  miscellaneous  remarks 
at  the  beginning  on  feeding,  on  cleanliness,  and  so  forth,  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  hen-wives  and  hen-masters ;  though,  for  our 
part,  we  doubt  the  “  cruelty,”  and  still  more  the  “  suffering  in 
health  and  strength,”  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  good  old 
process  of  ducking  a  “  broody  ”  hen  who  is  not  wanted  to  sit. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  Major’s  sketches  for  poultry  farms  and 
his  glowing  anticipations  of  their  paying  qualities,  we  feel  a  little 
more  doubtful.  We  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  poultry  farms  do 
not  or  would  not  succeed ;  but  on  a  large  scale  they  would  be 
very  costly  and  on  a  small  one  very  risky  to  small  capitalists. 
The  true  use  of  poultry,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  supplement  other 
kinds  of  petite  culture,  and  the  great  question  is  whether  you  can 
get  the  British  labourer  and  his  wife  to  take  the  trouble. 

Colonel  Irby’s  Key  List  of  British  Birds  is,  as  its  title  suggests, 
only  a  list ;  but  the  descriptions  are  careful  and  exact,  and  likely 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  enabling  casual  collectors  to  identify  their 
specimens. 

The  first  volume  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Young  Collector  deals 
with  birds  on  a  slightly  more  extended  scale,  and  with  some 
illustrations.  It  also  contains  instructions  for  taxidermy — an  art 
of  the  possibility  of  learning  which  from  books  we  have  some 
doubt.  The  young  collector,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  much  to  do  with  silkworms  ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
cavil  about  titles.  This  treatise  is  much  fuller  than  those 
usually  assigned  to  the  subject  in  “Young  Naturalists”  and 
such  like  things,  and  will  doubtless  prove  useful. 

Of  wall-pictures  of  animals  from  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston  we  have  a  considerable  parcel  exhibiting  the  usual 
excellence  of  these  publishers  in  design  and  execution,  though 
sometimes,  we  think,  slightly  over-varnished.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  as  particularly  effective  a  remarkable  plate  of  the 
Ornithorhynchus,  both  in  its  full  length  and  as  rolled  up  like  a 
hedgehog  into  a  ball ;  another  of  storks ;  another  of  kangaroos ; 
some  capital  parrots  and  macaws  ;  a  sheet  of  butterflies  ;  one  of 
the  vampire  bat  (a  very  nice  person,  but  with  unpleasantly  sug¬ 
gestive  teeth),  and  flying  foxes;  some  giraffes,  and  a  first-rate 
peacock.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  cheerful  and 
in  every  way  healthful  effect  of  things  like  these  hung  on  the 
often  dismal  and  always  bare  walls  of  schoolrooms,  while  we 
have  found  that  children  both  like  them  and  learn  from  them  in 
their  own  nurseries  and  bedrooms. 


ETCHINGS  OF  HAMPTON  COURT.* 

THERE  is  something  inexhaustible  in  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  Hampton  Court.  Artists  may  study  there  for 
years  without  having  caught  half  the  pleasing  effects  which  are 
to  be  found  among  the  nooks  and  corners.  Mr.  Robertson  is 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Law  for  his  expositor  in  issuing  the  ten 
etchings  before  us  ;  for  no  one  else  knows  the  old  palace  half  so 
well  or  has  done  half  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  its  history. 
By  the  way,  why  does  Mr.  Law  use  the  form  “  Hampton  Court 
Palace  ”  ?  It  seems  surely  to  savour  of  tautology.  What  is  a 
court  P  We  meet  the  word  more  often  in  some  districts  than 
in  others.  In  Middlesex  it  seems  generally  to  denote  a  manor 
house,  or  at  the  least  a  manor-court.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  earls  of  Oxford  ever  lived  at  Earls’  Court;  but  we 
know  that  their  stewards  and  the  stewards  of  their  successors 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  held  the  manorial  courts  at 
intervals  in  a  house  close  to  the  railway  station  now  called 
after  it.  We  know  of  Hampton,  and  we  know  of  Hampton 

*  Etchings  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  By  Arthur  Robertson.  With 
Notes,  by  li.  Law.  London :  Catty  &  Dobson. 
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Wick,  and  so  cn.  But  what  is  Hampton  Court  ?  Is  it  the 
court-house  of  the  old  manor  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  from 
whom  Wolsey  leased  it  ?  Or  is  it  called  “  Court  ”  because 
of  its  tenancy  by  the  King's  Court?  In  any  case  should  it 
not  be  Hampton  Palace  or  Hampton  Court,  instead  of  “  Hampton 
Court  Palace,”  as  Mr.  Law  writes  it  ?  The  question  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  our  notice  of  these  etchings,  except  as 
regards  the  title-page — a  very  charming  and  elaborate  design, 
taken,  no  doubt,  from  some  of  the  ancient  panelling.  It  ought 
to  he  repeated  for  the  interior  of  the  portfolio  in  which  the 
prints  are  mounted,  instead  of  being  only  stuck  upon  the  ex¬ 
terior.  The  first  plate  represents  “The  Gate-House  in  the  West 
Front  of  Wolsey’s  Palace.”  This  is  the  chief  entrance,  and  was 
formerly  two  storeys  higher,  it  having  been  partly  pulled  down 
in  the  last  century;  at  which  time  also  the  moat,  some  thirty 
feet  wide,  in  front,  was  filled  up.  In  Mr.  Law’s  history  there 
is  a  sketch  of  this  fine  tower,  five  storeys  high,  rising  with  its 
four  octagonal  corner  turrets  above  all  the  buildings  near  it.  At 
present  it  is  too  wide  for  its  height — a  defect  very  apparent  in 
Mr.  Robertson's  etching. 

The  second  print  of  the  series  represents  a  view  seldom  seen  by 
the  ordinary  visitor.  It  is  called  “  By  the  North  Cloister,”  and 
is,  to  our  minds,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  ten.  The  deep  shadow 
is  quite  transparent,  and  the  graceful  figure  standing  in  the  dark 
archway  is  a  great  set  off.  This  picturesque  corner  of  the  old  Tudor 
palace  was  part  of  the  range  devoted  to  the  household.  The 
archway  leads  to  the  kitchens,  which,  again,  communicated  with 
the  Great  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  towers  up  in  Mr.  Robertson’s 
background.  “  The  Fish  Court,”  which  comes  next,  affords  the 
least  pleasing  subject,  and  has  evidently  failed  to  awaken  any 
enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  the  etcher.  It  shows  us  the  passage 
which  led  to  Wolsey’s  fish-kitchen,  a  building  of  great  importance 
in  the  household  of  a  cardinal,  and  even  of  a  king.  There  was 
also  a  fish-court  in  the  old  palace  of  Westminster.  The  fourth 
view  represents  “Anne  Boleyn’s  Gateway,”  of  which,  by  the 
way,  it  shows  only  a  very  small  portion.  In  the  quatrefoils 
of  the  carved  fan-groin  roof  is  the  unfortunate  Queen’s  badge, 
the  falcon,  and  her  initial  is  entwined  with  that  of  King  Henry. 
“  By  the  time  the  carver  reached  the  decoration  of  the  Great 
Hall,  the  true  lover’s  knot  had  to  link  King  Henry’s  initial 
with  that  of  Jane  Seymour,”  says  Mr.  Law,  thus  bringing  us 
at  once  to  the  following  remark,  which  may  be  new  to  some 
Tenders: — “Henry  Till.,  and  not  Wolsey,  as  is  still  sometimes 
erroneously  stated,  was  the  builder  of  this  truly  magnificent 
Toom.”  In  the  Gateway  view  Mr.  Robertson  might  well  have 
omitted  the  lantern,  and  by  a  very  slight  change  of  position 
have  got  in  further  details  of  the  portico  erected  by  Wren,  a 
beautiful  little  piece  of  work  in  itself,  and  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  very  incongruity  of  its  Gothic  surroundings.  The  in¬ 
ternal  decoration  of  the  Great  Hall,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Robertson’s  fifth  print,  with  the  splendid  roof,  the  stained 
glass,  the  tapestry,  “is  the  most  gorgeous  extant  example  of 
the  internal  decoration  of  a  Tudor  Palace.”  This  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  now  see  is  comparatively  new,  or,  at  least,  newly  placed 
in  the  hall.  The  stained  glass  is  by  Willement ;  the  tapestry 
has  all  been  rehung  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  painting  and 
-gilding  of  the  carved  bosses  in  the  roof  have  been  renewed. 
In  1819  the  Hall  was  bare  equally  of  furniture  and  of  decoration. 
Mr.  Law  considers  that  a  priest  named  Henry  Williams  was  the 
architect.  Can  he  have  been  one  of  the  ubiquitous  relatives  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  under  his  name,  or  those  of  Smith  and 
Williams,  crop  up  in  Tudor  history  in  the  most  unexpected  places  ? 
The  Vicar-General  himself  is  credited  with  at  least  one  architec¬ 
tural  design,  that  for  the  gateway  of  another  palace  of  Henry  VIII. 
— namely,  St.  James’s.  Scores  of  workmen,  impressed  from  other 
places,  were  employed  at  Hampton  Court  during  1531,  and  the 
two  or  three  following  years.  Mr.  Law  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
carvers  and  painters,  all  Englishmen,  and  many  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  The  materials  were  also  supplied  locally. 
The  bricks  came  from  Bronxham,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  from 
Taplow ;  the  stone  from  Reigate  and  Barrington;  the  timber 
from  Dorking,  Leatherhead,  and  other  places  in  Surrey,  and  from 
St.  John’s  Wood. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  etching  of  this  splendid  building  shows  it  as  it 
might  have  been  during  a  ball  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first 
Georges ;  but  balls  would  more  probably  have  been  given  in  the 
Fall-room  in  Wren’s  part  of  the  palace.  Festivities  in  the  Great 
Hall  after  the  time  of  William  III.  must  have  been  few.  But  of 
an  older  date  Mr.  Law  says : — “  Here  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  II.  gave  grand  entertainments,  and  Shakspeare’s  plays 
were  often  performed  here  during  his  lifetime  and  probably  under 
his  personal  superintendence.” 

The  next  etching  gives  a  view  of  the  arcaded  cloister  surround¬ 
ing  the  Fountain  Court,  and  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  Then 
follows  “  the  principal  facade  of  the  new  building  erected  by 
Wren  for  William  III.”  The  fountain  in  the  foreground  is  a 
modem  improvement ;  but  the  yew-trees,  whose  velvety  foliage 
has  been  happily  rendered  in  the  etching,  are  those  actually 
planted  in  William’s  reign.  The  next  view  (8)  is  particularly 
charming.  Standing  on  the  sun-dial  steps  in  the  privy  garden, 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Palace  and  its  surroundings,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  time  of  good  Queen  Anne.  “  In  the  centre,  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  is  the  old  sun-dial,  which  has  stood  in  this 
position  since  William  lll.’s  time,  and  on  either  side  are  two 
aloes,  which  formed  part  of  Queen  Mary’s  collection  of  rare 


plants.”  Above  are  the  windows  of  the  King’s  Guard  Chamber, 
and  in  the  background  is  the  building  in  which  we  visit  the 
famous  vine  planted  in  1769.  The  next  print  shows  a  corner  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Pond  Garden.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the 
junction  is  seen  between  the  building  erected  by  V  ren  for 
William  III.  and  the  older  building  which,  though  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  unfortunate 
mother,  is  always  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  window 
bears  the  date  1 568  and  the  initials  E.R.  In  the  foreground 
Mr.  Robertson  shows  the  fine  Wren  gate-posts,  so  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  he  made  about  the  same  time  at  Kensington  Palace, 
and  in  the  background  one  of  the  old  turrets  with  its  cupola  of 
lead  work,  so  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  style.  The  figure  in 
front  is  very  graceful,  but  too  slight  in  contrast  with  the  high 
finish  required  to  pick  out  the  brick-work. 

The  last  etching  of  the  series,  the  “  View  from  the  River 
Thames,”  is,  in  many  respects,  although  the  smallest  in  scale,  the 
most  important  in  scope.  It  affords  a  general  view  of  the  Palace 
as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  maybe  studied  from 
three  aesthetic  aspects.  The  lover  of  Palladian  architecture  will 
admire  the  fine,  solemn,  proportioned  elevation  of  Wren.  The  lover 
of  Gothic  will  say  that  here  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
English  style  is  exhibited  against  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  Italian.  The  critic  will  not  attempt  to  admire  both  or 
either,  but  will  observe  how  the  lateral  extension,  so  to  speak,  of 
Wren  contrasts  with  the  vertical  extension  cf  the  older  style, 
and  how  picturesquely  the  two  combine  in  their  incongruity  to 
form  a  whole  of  almost  unequalled  harmony,  not  of  form  only, 
but  of  colour  also. 


A  CHESS  BOOK.* 

CHESS  literature  has  increased  so  much  in  volume  within  the 
last  few  years — or,  to  speak  more  safely  within  the  mark, 
chess  records  have  become  so  much  more  abundant — that  a  new 
book  on  the  subject  needs  a  good  deal  of  justification  for  its 
existence,  whether  it  be  addressed  to  the  clerus  or  to  the  popitlus 
of  the  realm  of  chess.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  instruction  as  well  as  for  entertainment,  for  a 
primer  of  elementary  knowledge  as  well  as  for  learned  com¬ 
mentaries.  Before  the  next  tournament  is  played  it  may  be 
worth  somebody’s  while  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  conversation-lexicon 
of  the  game  and  play  of  chess,  if  only  for  the  use  of  the  special 
reporters  of  the  daily  papers,  some  of  whom  have  recently 
chronicled  the  transactions  of  the  Bradford  meeting  with  the  in¬ 
comparable  brilliance  of  ignorance.  Once  again  we  have  been 
told  how  a  master  “  opened  cautiously  with  pawn  to  king’s 
fourth,”  and  how  “by  the  removal  of  a  rook,  White  discovered  a 
check  on  the  diagonal  of  his  bishop.”  Even  in  a  leading  column 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  as  an  indication  of  remarkably  close  play, 
that  “  many  games  were  terminated  by  the  loss  of  one  important 
piece.”  But  perhaps  we  owe  an  apology  to  the  craft  for  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  journalist  who  reports  or  writes  about  a  chess 
tournament  should  know  something  of  chess.  It  is  almost  as 
idle  as  to  say  that  the  man  who  kills  fat  oxen  should  himself 
be  fat. 

This  ante-initial  digression  could  not  be  supposed,  by  any  one 
who  knows  the  reputation  of  Mr.  James  Pierce  and  his  brother,  to 
refer  to  their  entertaining  budget  of  papers  and  problems  :  nor  do 
we  wish  to  question  in  any  way  their  title  to  come  forward  as  the 
authors  of  a  new  book  of  chess.  As  problem  composers  of  the 
highest  class  they  have  been  known  far  and  wide  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  eleven  dozen  positions  in  the  present  volume  make 
up  the  third  collection  printed  by  the  authors  in  a  permanent 
form,  and  there  is  probably  no  living  writer  who  has  done  more 
for  chess  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  game.  The  leisure  of 
two  or  three  evenings  has  made  us  acquainted,  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  the  other  Mr.  Pierce  (both  are  responsible  for  the  problems), 
with  many  ingenious  positions.  It  would  be  hard  to  devise  any 
i  two-mover,  for  instance,  more  finished  and  precise  than  No.  36; 
and  for  three-movers  the  78th  and  96th  are  surely  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  possible.  Amidst  so  much  good  work  it  is  trivial,  if  not 
ungracious,  to  demur  to  slight  blemishes,  like  the  employment  of 
a  queen  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  pin  a  black  knight,  or  the 
introduction  here  and  there  of  pawns  and  pieces  absolutely  un¬ 
connected  with  the  mate.  But  even  a  slight  blemish  is  rarely 
detected  in  a  Pierce  problem,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  accuracy  of  any  of  these  selected  productions  of  masters 
in  the  craft.  The  forty  or  more  pages  which  deal  with  the 
“  Pierce  Gambit  ”■ — a  variation  of  the  Vienna  Game  developed  by 
pawn  to  Queen’s  fourth  as  White’s  fifth  move— contain  ample 
evidence  of  the  labour  which  the  joint  authors  have  bestowed  on 
this  lively  and  fertile  opening,  and  on  the  special  lines  of  play 
suggested  by  the  aforesaid  move.  The  analysis  appears  to  be 
fairly  complete,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  departure  is 
sufficiently  novel  or  striking  to  justify  its  designation  as  a  gambit, 
i  The  Chess  Papers,  in  spite  of  a  few  of  the  comic  banalities  appa¬ 
rently  inseparable  from  the  literature  of  the  game,  are  character¬ 
ized,"  on  the  whole,  by  ingenuity  and  freshness.  In  short,  this 
volume  can  hardly  fail  to  be  welcome  to  those  who  take  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  a  pursuit  which,  with  Mr.  James  Pierce  and  his 
brother,  is  manifestly  a  passion. 

*  Pierce  Gambit ,  Chess  Papers  and  Problems.  By  James  Pierce,  M. A., 
and  VV.  Timbrcll  Pierce.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1888. 
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IDEAL  A.* 

TIIE  anonymous  author  of  Ideala  describes  his  or  her  work  as 
a  Study  from  Life.  Without  departing  widely  either  from 
accuracy  or  from  the  character  of  the  phrase  selected  by  the 
author,  we  might  describe  it  as  a  modest  essay  in  Naturalism, 
using  that  word  in  the  modem  French  sense.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  nasty-minded  woman.  It  is,  unhappily,  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  nasty-minded  women  about — not  counting  those  who  do 
not  prate  about  their  “purity.”  They  are  noisy  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers,  and  odious  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
noise.  Whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  written  a 
sentimental  prose  epic  describing  a  specimen  of  the  class  with 
considerable  spirit  and  accuracy  is  a  question  which  different 
people  will  probably  answer  differently,  according  to  whether 
they  are  “  naturalists  ”  or  otherwise. 

The  story,  of  which  there  is  not  much,  can  be  shortly  in¬ 
dicated.  It  is  narrated  by  an  elderly  person  of  aristocratic 
birth,  considerable  means,  and,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  of 
the  male  sex.  He  once  insinuates  that  he  cherishes  a  senile 
and  unrequited  passion  for  his  heroine,  and  it  seems  likely, 
upon  the  whole,  that  this  was  so.  Ideala  was  a  married  lady 
ranging  from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  the  course  of  the 
events  narrated.  She  had  a  dissolute  and  probably  vulgar  hus¬ 
band,  and  took  a  great  dislike  to  him,  which  increased  after 
the  death  of  her  only  child.  At  last  he  struck  her,  not  with¬ 
out  provocation,  and  she  determined  that  she  could  live  with 
him  no  longer.  She  wanted  some  one  to  consult  with  and  re¬ 
membered  that  a  lady  friend  had  referred  to  a  cousin  of  hers, 
named  Lorrimer,  the  head  of  a  ridiculous  hospital  founded  by  a 
lunatic,  as  the  proper  person  to  be  applied  to  by  any  one  who 
wanted  to  visit  the  establishment.  She  thought  the  head  of  a 
hospital  would  be  old,  respectable,  and  a  suitable  person  to  confide 
her  conj  ugalwoes  to,  so  she  went  to  see  Lorrimer.  lie  turned  out  to 
be  thirty,  handsome,  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  to  consult. 
Ideala,  therefore,  consulted  him,  but  only  by  letter,  and  not  until 
a  day  or  two  after  her  first  visit.  The  natural  result  was  a  com¬ 
monplace  flirtation  rapidly  developing  into  an  intrigue,  which 
they  presently  arranged  should  be  consummated  by  Ideala’s 
Tunning  away  from  the  wicked  Idealus  and  becoming  Lorrimer’s 
mistress.  But  there  is  often  more  bark  than  bite  about  a  nasty- 
minded  woman,  and  Ideala  was  true  to  her  character.  When 
the  time  came  for  open  sin  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  took  her 
venerable  biographer  into  her  confidence.  For  a  considerable 
time  they  went  through  the  form  of  argument  whether  she 
should  go  to  Lorrimer  or  not,  and  had  long  talks  about  “  purity,” 
and  love,  and  the  true  union  of  marriage,  and  the  like.  At  last, 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  Ideala’s  flight,  her  biographer 
pointed  out  to  her  that,  among  other  consequences  of  her  pro¬ 
posed  action,  “you  will  be  spoken  of  contemptuously,  and  he 
will  be  ‘  the  fellow  who  is  living  with  another  man’s  wife, 
don’t  you  know,’  and  that  will  injure  him  in  many  ways.”  Ideala 
admitted  the  force  of  this  remarkably  profound  and  original  argu¬ 
ment  with  all  the  candour  of  a  character  in  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
comedies,  and  announced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  that  the  biographer  must  go  and 
acquaint  Lorrimer  with  the  circumstance.  He  did  so,  and 
Lorrimer  fainted.  A  hen  he  revived  they  talked  the  matter  over 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Lorrimer  agreed  that 
Ideala  was  quite  right,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  the  eternal 
separation  of  two  pining  spirits  was  as  romantic  as  adultery  and 
less  practically  inconvenient.  Ideala  went  to  China  for  a  year  to 
extirpate  the  roots  of  her  affection  for  Lorrimer,  and  to  find  a 
substitute  for  it  in  the  employment  of  her  mental  energies.  She 
decided  to  improve  the  lot  of  women,  and  incidentally  also  that 
of  men.  This  will  be  done  by  improving  women’s  minds,  the  first 
step  to  which  is  to  abolish  their  stays.  “  We  want  grander 
minds,  and  we  must  have  grander  bodies  to  contain  them.”  But 
women’s  bodies  will  not  be  grander  “  while  women  are  weighed 
down  with  pounds  of  petticoats  and  trussed  up  out  of  all  natural 
shape  in  stays.” 

This  rather  slender  thread,  remarkable  perhaps  chiefly  for  the 
astonishing  bathos  at  the  end  of  it,  suffices  as  best  it  may  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  character  of  a  nasty-minded  woman  as  conceived 
by  the  author  of  Ideala.  For  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
she  was  a  person  of  such  genius  as  to  dominate  entirely  the  society 
she  happened  to  be  in,  and  to  convince  her  friends  that  when  she 
undertook  the  regeneration  of  women  women  were  as  good  as  re¬ 
generated,  even  though  the  first  step  was  nothing  newer  or  more 
tremendous  than  the  denunciation  of  tight-lacing.  The  main 
topics  of  Ideala’s  many  discourses  are  two  ;  her  own  overpowering 
love  for  any  human  beings  (except  her  husband)  whom  she  happens 
to  come  across,  and  for  all  and  sundry  whom  she  does  not  come 
across;  and  the  wickedness,  selfishness,  and  “impurity”  of  men. 
Her  manners  and  language  are  alleged  to  have  been  fascinating  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  but  this  must  be  taken  on  trust,  as  what  we  read 
of  her  remarks  indicates  less  of  genius  than  of  verbosity,  dulness, 
and  rudeness.  One  of  her  weaknesses  was  an  affectation  of 
absent-mindedness.  She  would  suddenly  begin  to  sing  when  a 
new  acquaintance  was  talking  to  her,  and  then  apologize  for  not 
listening  to  him.  She  would  also — which  was  ingenious — tell 
exciting  stories  of  how  she  rescued  children  from  being  drowned 
or  run  over,  and  affect,  when  complimented  on  her  heroism,  to 
have  forgotten  to  consider  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view. 

*  Ideala.  A  Study  from  Life.  London  :  E.  W.  Allen.  1888. 


Once  she  stared  at  a  stranger  in  a  railway  station  until,  under  a 
natural  mistake,  he  accosted  her.  She  replied  with  an  epigram, 
and  said  when  innocently  telling  the  story  to  her  biographer,  “  I 
think  he  felt  ill,  and  went  to  have  some  refreshment.”  But  all 
her  absent-mindedness  disappeared  when  she  was  in  Lorrimer’s 
company.  The  first  time  she  met  this  personage  she  had  lunch 
with  him — at  his  expense — in  a  restaurant.  An  old  gentleman 
sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and,  being  short  of  breath,  puffed 
audibly. 

Lorrimer,  by  an  intelligent  glance,  expressed  what  he  thought  of  the 
peculiarity  to  Ideala,  who  remarked  : — “  It  is  t lie  next  gale  developing 
dangerous  energy  on  its  way  to  the  North  British  and  Norwegian 
coasts.” 

Then  a  small  dish  of  peas  was  handed  to  the  old  gentleman. 
The  portion  was  intended  for  the  whole  party,  but  the  old 
gentleman  thought  it  was  only  for  him,  and  took  it  all.  Lorrimer 
said,  “  You  have  taken  all  the  peas,  sir ;  allow  me  to  give  you  all 
the  pepper,”  and  emptied  the  pepper-pot  on  the  old  gentleman’s 
plate.  Ideala  "was  very  much  amused.  The  third  time  they  met 
Lorrimer  asked  her  how  it  was  she  married  her  husband.  “  Were 
you  very  much  in  love  with  him  ?  ”  “  No,”  said  Ideala,  “  not  in 

the  least.”  “  Spooney,  then  ?  ”  asked  Lorrimer.  She  thought 
him  the  incarnation  of  nobility,  and  presently  said  to  him,  “  I 
wish  I  could  get  behind  that  horrid  veil  of  flesh  that  hides  you 
from  me.  I  want  to  see  your  soul.” 

Ideala  deserves  notice  because  it  is  a  clever  book,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  nasty-minded  woman  vividly  and  picturesquely.  She 
is  self-conscious,  rather  vulgar,  and  morbidly  and  intensely  sorry 
for  herself.  In  her  talk  she  hovers  sometimes  on  this  and  some¬ 
times  on  that  side  of  the  verge  of  indecency.  She  commits 
adultery  in  her  heart  with  the  first  cleverish  man  she  comes 
across  after  the  rupture  with  her  husband,  and  fails  to  do  so  in 
fact  only  because  she  lacks  the  courage  of  her  appetite.  Hers  is 
a  depraved  and  despicable  character,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  much  less  common  than  one  might 
suppose  from  reading  the  newspapers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  latest  volume  of  the  French  Record  Office  series  (1)  con¬ 
tains  amid  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  no  particular  attraction 
some  things  that  are  useful  to  the  English  historian  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  English  reader.  The  years  which  it  covers  are  1 546- 
1 549,  and  the  French  Ambassador  had  the  not  particularly  easy 
task  of  representing  a  nation  which  pretended  to  be  on  peaceable 
terms  with  England  qua  England,  while  it  lent  active  assistance 
to  the  Scotch  in  their  wars  with  the  English.  This  situation 
naturally  required  some  diplomatic  dexterity.  Odet  deSelvewas 
particularly  hard  put  to  it  in  the  way  of  obtaining  information 
from  Scotland,  for  his  channels  were  naturally  more  or  less 
under  the  command  of  the  English  Ministers,  who  closed  and 
opened  them  pretty  much  as  they  would.  Accordingly,  it  was 
long  before  he  could  find  out  the  truth  about  the,  to  him, 
disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie.  A  gleam  of  hope  seems  to  have 
visited  him  when  one  of  his  informants,  after  putting  the  Scottish 
strength  at  13,00x0,  gave  a  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  that  total,  which,  as  the 
acute  diplomatist  perceived,  was  improbable  ;  but  he  was,  of 
course,  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  diplomatic  duties  were 
varied  by  quests,  at  “  Auxfort,”  after  MSS.  of  “  Plautinus”  and 
other  classics,  which  his  Royal  master  wanted  to  buy  or  get 
copied  ;  and  altogether  there  is  plenty  of  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion.  The  editor,  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  is  well  skilled  in  various 
parts  of  English  history ;  though  he  a  little  exaggerates  the  force 
of  such  expressions  as  the  well-known  “  Haste  for  thy  life,  post ! 
haste.”  Perhaps  some  of  the  less  important  letters  might  have 
been  calendared  more  succinctly;  but  it  is  always  a  fault  on 
the  right  side  to  be  too  liberal  of  information  in  such  cases. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  world  is  being  put  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  information  for  judging  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  French  politicians  of  the  later  Revolution  period — Benjamin 
Constant  (2).  Considering  that  the  Broglies,  a  powerful  family 
both  politically  and  in  the  literary  sense,  have  long  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  destroying  or  keeping  back  the  documents  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  case — those  directly  illustrating  the  liaison  between 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  Constant — it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
whole  truth  will  ever  be  known.  But  a  good  deal  more  light  has 
been  thrown  of  late  years  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  letters 
(a  selection  from  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  public  library 
of  Geneva)  are  serviceable,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
extraordinarily  interesting,  except  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  some  trouble  in  order  to  understand  a  complex  and  for 
a  long  time  misunderstood  character.  The  truth  seems  to  be — 
and  it  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  read  Adolphe — that 
Constant  in  a  way  deserved  the  admiration  expressed  by  one 
of  his  contemporaries  in  England  for  men  who  would  “  go  to 
the  devil  for  a  woman.”  lie  went  there  once  for  Mme.  de 
Stael,  behaving  as  no  gentleman  ought  to  have  behaved  to 
his  wife  for  the  sake  of  an  elderly  coquette  with  sham  senti- 

(1)  Odet  de  Sehe.  Corrcspondancc  politique.  Publiee  pur  G.  Lefbvre- 
Pontalis.  Paris :  Alcan. 

(2)  Lettres  de  Benjamin  Constant  a  sa  famille.  Par  J.  H.  Menos. 
Paris  :  Savine. 
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ments  and  no  beauty  ;  and  be  went  there  again  for  Mme. 
Rdcamier,  ratting  shamefully  in  politics,  for  the  sake  of  another 
coquette — with  beauty,  indeed,  but  without  even  the  sliam  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  heart  that  Corinne  kept  at  the  disposal  of  him  and  of 
anybody.  But  he  did  not  go  in  a  chivalrous  and  manly  fashion 
on  either  or  any  occasion.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  “reed 
painted  like  iron” — a  susceptible  and  irresolute  philanderer,  who 
gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  Don  Juan  and  a  cynic.  Also  he  was 
in  constant  trouble  about  money  matters,  and  seems  to  have 
been  addicted  to  the  writing  of  monstrously  long  letters  about 
them.  But,  like  many  of  the  men  of  his  generation,  he  was  un¬ 
luckily  placed,  and  so  became — to  parody  a  famous  nickname — a 
sort  of  Chesterfield-Lamartine,  which  is  even  a  more  parlous 
mixture  than  Grandison-Cromwell. 

M.  Esclangon  is  a  practised  teacher,  and  writer  on  the  teach¬ 
ing,  of  French;  yet  we  confess  that  in  turning  over  his  'llnrd 
French  Course  (3)  we  have  met  with  things  that  surprise  us.  The 
translation  avoir  la  corde  au  cou,  “  to  put  a  person’s  neck  in  the 
halter,”  would  seem  to  argue  a  most  extraordinary  confusion 
between  avoir  and  mettre.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  ccuvre  is  masculine  when  expressing  works  not 
written,  as  ‘  tout  1’ oeuvre,  de  Delacroix,’  ”  and  feminine  “  when 
used  to  point  out  the  works  written,  as  ‘  les  oeuvres  completes  de 
Montesquieu,  de  Mozart.’  ”  No  doubt  this  particular  distinction 
is  anything  but  easy  to  put  in  words,  but  M.  Esclangon’s  use  of 
“  written  ”  is  certainly  unlucky,  and  his  examples  more  so.  For 
“  tout  l’oeuvre  de  Mozart  ”  is  just  as  good  French  as  “  tout  l’oeuvre 
de  Delacroix.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  HAROLD  BRYDGES,  in  Uncle  Sam  at  Home  (London : 

Chatto),  has  written  a  book  about  America,  which — while 
a  little  too  slangy,  a  little  too  obviously  vivacious,  and  a  little  too 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  ideal  of  the  American  humourist — is 
very  readable  and  amusing.  More  than  that,  it  tells  a  good  deal 
about  “  these  States  ”  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Mr.  Brydges 
is  a  staunch  admirer  of  his  hero,  but  he  admires  with  in¬ 
dependence  always,  and  always — or  almost  always — with  reason. 
His  first  chapter,  “  "Where  He  Lives,”  is  likely  to  astonish  the 
good  Englishman,  who,  confident  of  the  superiority  of  Britain  in 
every  department  of  excellence,  declines  to  read  geography,  and 
will  study  no  statistics  but  his  own.  He  works  largely  by  anec¬ 
dote  and  illustration,  and  his  examples,  while  at  times  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  comic  column  of  a  provincial  weekly,  are  most  of  them 
appropriate,  and  are  often  funny  enough.  A  good  instance  is  the 
confession  of  the  tourist,  who,  looking  over  his  canoe,  and 
gazing  into  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave,  perceived  a 
turtle  at  the  bottom ;  and  on  the  shell  of  him  there  was 
painted  these  words,  “  Gents’  Ready-Made  Clothing  Marked 
Down  Low.”  His  statement  that  “  the  free  lunches  served  in 
the  saloons  of  New  York  cost  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  year” 
is  overwhelming  in  itself,  and  points,  too,  to  an  expenditure  in 
drinks  before  which  the  mind  unaccustomed  to  millions  fairly 
reels.  Of  the  Boston  Girl  he  has  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  extraordinary ;  ’tis  plain  that  he  adores  her — 
science,  “  intellectuality,”  toilet,  little  feet,  and  all ;  ’tis  obvious 
that,  if  his  description  of  her  be  correct,  the  lecture  system,  as 
pursued  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick  and  her  fair  sisters,  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  generation  of  ladies  unique  in  human 
history.  His  account  of  American  journalism  is  sickening 
enough,  but  we  fear  that  he  might  have  said  far  worse  things, 
and  still  have  been  within  the  truth.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  he 
denies  the  report  that  the  girls  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  big 
feet,  and  pronounces  “  the  eighteen-inch  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  ”  which  the  red  and  raging  eye  of  a  native  bard  has  discovered 
in  their  wake  to  be  a  vile,  slanderous,  and  unworthy — in  one 
word  journalistic — myth.  His  work  should  be  read  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  do  no  harm  on  either  of  them,  and 
on  one  it  may  do  a  certain  amount  of  good. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Brown’s  A  Winter  in  Albania  (London :  Griffith) 
contains  some  excellent  material.  Starting  from  Trieste,  and 
sailing  by  way  of  Zara  and  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  the  author  tra¬ 
versed  Montenegro  to  Cettinje  and  Riaka,  proceeded  thence  by 
boat  to  Scutari,  which  he  describes  at  some  length,  and  whence 
be  wended  his  way,  to  Podgoritza  and  the  Kastrati  first  of  all, 
and  next,  after  some  weeks  of  idling,  to  the  land  of  the 
Mirdites,  “  the  Islimaelites  of  Albania.”  Mirditia  traversed,  he 
plunged  into  the  district  of  Ljuma,  saw  the  city  of  Prisrend, 
and  tried  hard  to  get  passed  on  to  the  country  of  the  Djako- 
votes — the  “  Children  of  the  Devil  ” — but  was  persuaded  by  the 
Turkish  chief  of  police  to  return  to  Scutari  instead.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  ride  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  and 
difficult  scenery,  met  a  number  of  picturesque  and  difficult 
characters,  underwent  a  certain  amount  of  hardship,  learned 
something  of  an  ideal  of  life  and  a  style  of  manners  that  are 
unfamiliar  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  experienced  (one  is 
glad  to  note)  a  vast  deal  of  kindness  and  civility  from  the  un¬ 
speakable  Turk,  official  and  other.  Ilis  book — though  badly 
written  and  betraying  on  the  writer’s  part  a  tendency  to  make 
the  worst  of  things  Albanian — is  quite  worth  reading.  This 
cannot,  we  four,  be  said  of  A  Jubilee  Jaunt  to  Norway  (London  : 
Griffith).  “  By  Three  Girls”  is  the  description  of  its  authorship, 

(3)  Esclangon' s  Third  French  Course.  London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins. 


and  to  the  thinking  mind  that  description  is — or  should  be — 
enough.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poor,  lively,  well-meaning,  tedious  little 
work,  and  the  detail  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  adventures  of 
the  three  heroines — Goggles,  Scrappit,  and  the  Counsellor,  the 
names  of  them ! — is  neither  profitable  to  pursue  nor  delectable  to 
remember. 

In  the  Bacon-Shakspeare  Question  (London:  Johnson)  Mr. 
C.  Stopes,  a  sound  Shaksperian,  and  a  contemner  of  the  whole 
Baconian  drove,  from  poor  unhappy  Delia  down  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Ignatius,  takes  occasion  to  consider  the  matter  from  a  novel 
point  of  view — that  of  the  student  of  fermented  liquors.  Having 
undertaken  certain  researches  in  preparation  of  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  trade  journal  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  profitable  to  look  into  the  case  as  it  was  stated 
(1)  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  (2)  in  the  works  of  Bacon. 
Ilis  inquiry  was  intelligently  ordered,  and  his  results  are  curious 
and  entertaining.  The  tendency  of  his  whole  argument  is,  of 
course,  to  show  the  different  habits  of  mind  of  the  two  men,  and 
the  several  interests  by  which  they  were  animated  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  question.  Shakspeare’s  point  of  view  was,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  purely  moral  and  psychological,  while  Bacon’s 
(we  need  scarcely  remark)  was  absolutely  scientific.  That  the 
Baconian  (so-called)  should  fail  to  grasp  these  differences  is  no 
more  surprising  than  that  the  Gladstonian  should  Gladstonize,  or 
the  Wagnerite  date  the  origins  of  opera  and  the  beginnings  of 
melody  from  the  production  of  Tristan.  Mr.  Stopes,  however, 
has  done  well  to  bring  them  out  once  more,  and  that  upon  a 
point  so  trivial,  yet  so  significant,  as  the  one  he  has  chosen  ;  and 
as  his  book  contains,  besides,  a  statement  of  the  whole  historical 
argument,  it  may  be  cordially  recommended. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the 
Poems — good,  pure,  sound  stuff  they  are — of  the  author  of  John 
Halifax  (London :  Macmillan);  a  cheap  reprint,  in  The  Anti ent 
and  Modern  Library  of  Theological  Literature  (London :  Griffith), 
of  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. ;  a  new  edition,  with 
some  omissions  and  upwards  of  thirty  new  numbers,  of  Mr. 
Macquoid’s  capital  anthology  of  Jacobite  Songs  (London:  TV  alter 
Scott) ;  a  reprint,  in  The  Pocket  Library,  ol  Dickens  s  Pictures 
from  Italy  (London :  Routledge) ;  a  new  edition,  being  the 
seventh,  of  Mr.  John  Colquhoun’s  The  Moor  and  the  Loch 
(London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood) ;  a  new  edition,  being 
the  eighth,  of  The  Mining  Manual  (London:  Skinner);  of  the 
New  York  State  Report  on  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
(London:  Effingham  Wilson) ;  and  The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  for  the  Fiscal  1  ear  ending 
September  30,  1887  (London  :  Effingham  Wilson). 

In  noticing  the  Selected  Essays  from  the  latter,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Ewald,  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  August  25,  p.  252,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  incorrectly  mentioned  as  Messrs.  Routledge  instead 
of  Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.,  who  actually  issue  the  book. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  WREXHAM. 

R.  GLADSTONE  has  attained  considerable  success  in 
his  scheme  of  propagating  agitation  in  Wales.  The 
two  speeches  at  Wrexham  had  the  same  object ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  they  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  be 
easily  reduced  to  one.  The  political  partisans  whom  he 
first  addressed  were  exhorted  to  support  his  policy  as  the 
most  effective  method  of  procuring  the  redress  of  their 
imaginary  local  grievances.  The  speech  at  the  Eisteddfod 
was  devoted  to  extravagant  flattery  of  the  audience,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  great  multitude  of  Welshmen  heard 
their  own  praises  with  satisfaction.  The  more  responsible 
promoters  of  the  festival  had  entreated  Air.  Gladstone  to 
abandon  his  purpose  of  making  a  political  speech.  The 
institution  which  they  represented  has,  as  they  reminded 
him,  and  as  he  already  knew,  kept  clear  of  political  contro¬ 
versy  from  its  origin,  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
the  precedent  which  he  has  now  set  is  followed  hereafter, 
Conservatives,  neutral  students  of  literature  and  history, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  upper 
class,  will  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  connexion  with  an 
Association  which  will  have  become  a  political  club.  The 
Committee  and  the  guarantors  protested,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Air.  Osborne  AIorgan,  unanimously  against 
Air.  Gladstone’s  rude  violation  of  an  honoui’able  and  con¬ 
venient  understanding.  That  Air.  Osborne  AIorgan  should 
prefer  the  interests  of  his  party  and  the  wishes  of  his  leader 
to  all  other  considerations  is  less  surprising  than  the  fact 
that  he  stood  alone  among  his  colleagues.  Those  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  guarantee  the  managers  of  the  undertaking  against 
loss  have  a  special  right  to  complain.  At  Wrexham,  as  else¬ 
where,  Air.  Gladstone  is  indifferent  to  the  opinions  and 
rights  of  the  classes  as  long  as  he  commands  the  plaudits  of 
The  masses.  The  paymasters  of  the  Eisteddfod  must  have 
listened  with  profound  indignation  to  his  adulatory  periods. 

A  little  incident  which  happened  before  Air.  Gladstone 
spoke  might  be  considered  typical  of  his  tastes,  his  motives, 
and  his  sincerity.  He  had,  he  said,  found  himself  placed 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  a  brass  band,  and  he  reasonably 
anticipated  some  inconvenience  from  their  vicinity ;  but 
the  performers  were  Welsh,  and  their  music  was  probably 
selected  in  honour  of  the  eminent  visitor.  As  might  be 
expected,  they  played  a  Welsh  tune,  and  Air.  Gladstone  at 
once  discovered  that  the  “  Alarch  of  the  Alen  of  Harlech  ” 
was  preferable  to  the  National  Anthem.  By  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  executed  in  his  own  honour  he  was  not  even 
deafened.  To  many  a  metaphorical  flourish  he  has  long 
been  accustomed.  In  collecting  materials  for  flattery  of 
Wales  Air.  Gladstone  actually  hit  on  a  just  literary  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  perfectly  tine  that  Shakspeare  shows  a  liking 
for  the  Welsh  character,  and  that  he  evidently  prefers 
Eluellen  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  captains  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  nations  which  were  then  not  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  would  not  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  political  allusion ;  but  Air.  Gladstone  was  struck 
with  the  exceptional  presence  of  a  Welsh  clergyman  in 
the  precincts  of  Windsor.  Such  promotion,  he  thinks, 
is  not  known  in  these  days,  though  poor  Sir  Hugh  is 
not  represented  as  the  holder  of  a  valuable  benefice ;  but 
Shakspeare’s  introduction  of  a  AVelsh  parson  in  the  heart 
of  England  reminds  Air.  Gladstone  that  in  former  times 
English  bishops  and  incumbents  were  thrust  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  day  on  unwilling  congregations.  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  little  thought  that  his  name  and  his  dialect 
would  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment.  It  was,  perhaps,  excusable  to  insist  at  an  Eistedd¬ 
fod  on  the  expediency  of  preserving  the  Welsh  language. 
Air.  Gladstone  probably  feels  no  ethnological  interest  in 


the  subject ;  but  he  appreciates  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
centives  to  rapine  and  disorder  which  are  addressed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  audience.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  preserve  the  AVelsh  language  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  community  to  be  permanently  or  for 
any  considerable  time  bilingual.  The  knowledge  of  two 
languages  is  in  itself  an  intellectual  accomplishment  and 
an  education  of  no  mean  order ;  but  one  of  the  two  tongues 
will  certainly  be  disused  in  the  next  generation.  The  AVelsh 
can  acquire  useful  knowledge  only  through  English,  and 
they  will  not  understand  English  if  they  are  persuaded  or 
inclined  to  speak  their  native  AVelsh.  One  of  the  numerous 
proofs  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  now  suffer 
is  the  fact  that  the  Alormons  found  in  South  AVales  the 
largest  supply  of  converts  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

At  AVrexliam,  as  formerly  at  Swansea,  Air.  Gladstone  is 
apparently  surprised  to  find  that  English  and  Norman  forts 
are  thickly  spread  along  the  Border.  A  similar  remark 
would  apply  equally  to  the  less  primitive  towers  and  peel- 
houses  which  mark  the  ancient  frontier  of  England  and 
Scotland.  No  critic  who  ridicules  the  project  of  Home 
Rule  for  AVales  has  ever  denied  that  the  Principality,  after 
generations  of  Border  war,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  conquered  country.  The  castles  were  converted  into 
ruins  or  into  peaceful  habitations  as  soon  as  Home  Rule  for 
AVales  had  been  finally  suppressed.  The  extension  of 
English  laws  to  a  mountainous  district  inhabited  by  half- 
civilized  Celtic  tribes  produced  admirable  results.  Until 
Air.  Gladstone  invented  a  new  pi-etext  for  a  national  feud, 
it  had  not  occurred  either  to  Captain  Fluellen  or  to  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  that  they  were  aggrieved  by  English  patronage 
or  by  holding  commissions  in  the  King’s  army.  Shakspeare 
records  in  the  death-roll  of  Agincourt  another  AVelshman 
of  higher  rank.  The  name  of  Davy  Gam,  Esquire,  closes 
the  list  of  princes  and  peers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  His 
service  under  Henry  V.  was  probably  thought  consistent 
with  the  soundest  patriotism.  Air.  Gladstone  suggests 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  sought  to  pay  court  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  his  pleasant  mention  of  some  of  the  country¬ 
men  of  the  Tudors.  Fanciful  literary  conjectures  are  more 
innocent  and  more  interesting  than  appeals  to  the  instinct 
of  separation  and  disorder. 

In  his  earlier  speech  Air.  Gladstone  suggested  to  dis¬ 
contented  AVelshmen  a  ground  of  consolation  for  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  incurred.  The  delay 
of  the  beneficent  introduction  of  Home  Rule  into  Ireland 
has  in  his  opinion  incidentally  produced  the  happy  result 
of  inciting  discontent  and  agitation  in  AVales.  It,  he  said, 
Parliament  had  at  once  accepted  his  scheme  for  reconciling 
Ireland  to  English  rule,  both  Scotland  and  AVales  would 
probably  have  continued  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations 
with  England  which  had  never  previously  been  disturbed. 
The  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  own  reckless  agitation  against  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  Ireland  have  not  unnaturally  encouraged 
the  two  other  members  of  the  group  which  takes  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  imagine  and  exaggerate 
grievances  of  their  own.  Accordingly  AVales,  if  not  Scotland, 
has  taken  example  by  Ireland ;  and  AVales  in  particular 
meditates  some  kind  of  social  and  political  revolution  which 
had  never  been  contemplated  in  former  times.  In  this 
speculation  Air.  Gladstone  is  probably  well  advised.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  disaffection  is  a  contagious  disease,  and 
AVales  might  have  thought  of  emulating  the  achievements 
of  Ireland,  even  if  Davitt  had  not  brought  the  infection 
over  in  his  visit  to  AVales.  Air.  Gladstone  abstains 
from  specifying  the  innovations  which  are  to  be  proposed 
in  deference  to  the  malcontents  of  AVdes  ;  but  he  is 
well  aware  that  lawlessness  is  already  rife,  and  that  the 
foundations  of  proprietary  right  are  threatened  with  dis- 
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turbanee.  He  has  evidently  resolved  to  throw  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  in  Wales  as  a  sop  to  his  eager  followers. 
They  will  believe,  with  or  without  reason,  that  lie  also  favours 
’  the  tithe  agitation  and  the  kindred  measures  which  are 
proposed  by  Welsh  journalists  for  the  confiscation  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Whatever  may  be  his  real  opinions  or  intentions, 
lie  either  sympathizes  with  the  doctrines  formulated  by 
Eavitt  or  he  chooses  to  be  misunderstood.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  a  former  Prime  Minister  would  confine 
himself  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
peated  at  Wrexham  in  more  general  terms  the  proposition 
that  legislators  who  make  laws  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
disapproves  are  more  culpable  than  those  who  break  the 
law.  So  profligate  a  doctrine  has  never  been  enunciated  by 
any  politician  who  had  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  states¬ 
man.  It  may  be  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  has  not  yet  disestablished  land-owners  or  even 
tithe-owners  is  more  guilty  than  the  rioters  who  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  law  or  the  demagogues  who  openly  preach 
spoliation.  For  these  indefinite  schemes  of  spoliation  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  a  word  of  censure.  He  hopes  that  a 
hundred  Scotch  and  Welsh  members  will  vote  steadily 
together  in  support  of  any  mischievous  measures  which 
may  be  applied  to  either  country.  The  recklessness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  present  designs  is  incidentally  displayed  in  his 
drivelling  compliment  to  a  great  foreign  Empire.  Home 
Rule  has,  as  he  asserts,  been  conceded  to  Galicia,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  “  although  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  well  of 
“  Austria,”  its  policy  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  forgotten  his  abject 
apology  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  offensive  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  had  used  “  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom 
“  and  less  responsibility.”  He  repeats  the  affront  merely 
because  it  suits  his  rhetorical  purpose. 


THE  NEW  IIESPERIDES. 

EVER  since  Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  ago  took  up  the 
parable  of  jam,  and  indeed  from  a  still  earlier  period, 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  chiefly  at  that  season  which  is 
the  season  both  of  silliness  and  fruit,  to  urge  on  the  British 
farmer  and  the  British  labourer  the  transformation  of 
England  into  one  vast  orchard.  Every  year  we  are  gravely 
asked  whether  it  is  not  a  dreadful  thing  that  so  much  money 
should  go  out  of  the  country  for  apples,  gravely  informed 
that  modest  profits  of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  land  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  and  presented  (gravely  also  it  may  be)  with  a 
picture  of  an  England  “  pink  and  pearly  with  fruit  blossoms  ” 
in  the  spring,  and  “  overshadowed  with  burdens  of  ripe  and 
“  ruddy  fruit  ”  in  the  autumn.  Every  now  and  then  the 
project  becomes  a  stick,  good  as  another,  to  beat  that  patient 
dog,  the  landowner,  with ;  and  it  is  shown  how  the  abolition 
of  the  mysteriously  wicked  land  laws  will  cause  the  three- 
apple  tree  to  bear  ten  apples  with  a  delightful  and  automatic 
certainty.  An  even  more  ingenious  discovery  is  that  the 
equally  wicked  opposition  to  Sugar  Bounties  will  make 
dearer  the  sugar  which  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  jam 
from  the  fruit  that  is  to  be  grown  upon  the  trees  which  are 
yet  to  be  planted.  This  year  the  thing  has  been  worked  out 
with  greater  precision  than  ever — on  paper — and  we  have 
been  shown  how  at  positively  no  expense  the  poor  but  honest 
labourer  can  be  provided  with  so  many  rooms,  so  many 
acres,  so  many  fruit  trees,  so  many  feet  of  glasshouse,  so 
many  more  feet  of  frames,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
so  many  pounds  coming  in  regularly  to  his  exchequer. 

It  is  a  pity  to  dash  these  pretty  pictures  with  cold  water, 
even  as,  only  too  frequently,  the  pink  and  pearly  blossoms 
of  our  journalist’s  imagination  are  dashed  by  spring’s  in¬ 
clemency  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  English  agri¬ 
culture.  No  doubt  the  way  in  which  farm  orchards  espe¬ 
cially  have  been  allowed  to  become  merely  groves  of  half- life¬ 
less  stumps,  bearing,  if  they  bear  at  all,  occasional  crops 
of  under-sized  and  under-flavoured  fruit,  is  discreditable 
enough,  and  the  strange  folly  which  prefers  to  surround 
houses  with  hideous  scraggy  conifers  instead  of  handsome 
and  profitable  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  ludicrous  enough. 
But  it  is  a  long  way  from  these  rational  propositions  to  the 
universal  recommendation  of  fruit-farming,  and  a  still 
longer  to  what  we  venture  to  think  the  most  dangerous 
proposal  of  fruit-farming  on  a  small  scale.  No  doubt  this 
last  sounds  very  pretty  and  pastoral,  and  suggestive  of  , 


gardeners’  daughters  (after  the  Laureate)  multiplied  in 
graceful  attitudes  all  over  the  land.  No  doubt  there  are 
plenty  of  nurserymen  who  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  the 
“  stuff,”  as  the  trade  calls  trees,  and  glaziers  who  will  be 
equally  ready  to  put  up  the  houses  and  frames,  and 
ingenious  persons  with  ready  pens  who  will  show  that 
a  profit  of  fifty  pounds  per  acre  is  just  as  safe  as  the 
Bank,  and  journalists  who,  honestly  knowing  nothing  about 
the  matter,  will  draw  arrangements  in  pink  and  pearl, 
like  our  friend  above  quoted.  We  are,  we  say,  very  loath 
to  throw  cold  water  on  all  this.  But  there  are  certain 
things  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  set  before  all  these 
sanguine  folk,  and  most  particularly  before  that  class  of 
them  which  is  either  prepared  on  its  own  account  to  risk 
or  anxious  to  invite  others  to  risk  the  “  little  all,”  and  to 
get  into  debt,  perhaps,  for  that  all,  by  embarking  on  what 
is,  in  plain  language,  one  of  the  most  desperately  risky 
businesses  that  any  one  can  set  his  hand  to.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  favourite  statement  about  the  money 
going  out  of  the  country  which  might  stay  in  it.  Do  the 
people,  we  often  wonder,  who  talk  like  this  imagine  that, 
if  our  labourers  set  up  as  fruit-growers,  foreigners  will  leave 
off  exporting  fruit  ?  that  they  will  be  frightened  out  of  the 
field  1  that  protective  duties  will  be  imposed  to  keep  them  out? 
The  natural  result,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  that,  with  the 
enlarged  supply,  prices  will  fall,  as  they  have  fallen  in  so  many 
other  departments,  and  a  cut-throat  competition  will  take 
place.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  douche  for 
the  believers  in  golden  apples.  Even  supposing  that  pre¬ 
sent  prices  could  be  maintained,  are  they  quite  certain  that 
those  prices  are  so  profitable  ?  Some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  and  some  considerable  reading  of  the  specialist 
newspapers  in  this  department,  make  us  doubt  this  very 
considerably.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  universal,  or  almost 
universal,  opinion  of  practical  men  that,  though  produce  in 
any  way  exceptional,  either  in  quality,  appearance,  or  time 
of  ripening  (especially  the  latter),  will  command  excellent 
prices,  the  ordinary  run  of  fruit,  produced  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  at  the  ordinary  times,  pays  anything  but  a  hand¬ 
some  return,  while  inferior  produce,  especially  in  a  time  of 
“  glut,”  is  practically  unsaleable.  Yet  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  labourer-grower,  without  far  larger  capital 
and  much  greater  skill  than  he  can  be  supposed  to  possess, 
to  go  in  for  the  production  of  March  strawberries  and  May 
peaches,  of  very  early  and  very  late  grapes,  of  that  yet  undis¬ 
covered  spring-keeping  pear,  the  equivalent  of  which  we  now- 
have  to  import  from  California,  and  so  forth.  And  if  he  did, 
what  would  happen  ?  Why,  exactly  as  before ;  prices  would 
go  down  and  his  margin  of  profit  would  vanish. 

But  we  have  not  done.  Let  this  bit  of  pessimism  go 
the  way  of  the  other ;  let  the  stern  Covent  Garden  sales¬ 
man,  and  the  public,  insanely  desirous  of  cheapness,  who 
cause  his  sternness,  be  waved  off  equally  with  the  wicked 
foreigner.  We  have  got  a  third  woe  for  the  non-capitalist 
and  small-scale  grower.  With  all  respect  for  the  paper 
orchardists,  their  idea  of  a  fruit-tree  seems  to  us  a  little 
too  much  like  the  mathematical  “  rigid  bar.”  It  is  a  tree 
which  costs  a  shilling  or  two  to  buy,  begins  to  bear  directly 
it  is  planted,  bears  abundantly,  and  bears  every  year.  We 
are  not  practically  acquainted  with  such  a  tree,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  one  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  compilers  of  nurserymen’s  catalogues  is ;  while  even 
the  more  respectable  of  these  would  hardly  pledge  themselves 
to  the  providing  of  it.  Standard  apple  and  other  trees  of 
the  usual  orchard  growth  are  not  things  that  can  be  ex¬ 
temporized,  and,  though  they  are  much  more  trustworthy 
than  smaller  ones,  even  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  bear 
large  crops  year  by  year.  The  small  pyramid  and  cordon 
trees,  now  so  much  recommended,  are,  no  doubt,  more  pre¬ 
cocious  ;  but  even  in  their  case  it  is  odds  against  more  than 
one  in  six  bearing  for  a  year  or  two  after  planting,  while 
the  produce  of  the  tree  is  very  small  until  some  years’  pinch¬ 
ing,  root-pruning,  and  other  expertises  have  been  applied. 
What  is  the  small  grower  to  do  while  his  standards  are 
taking  their  fifteen  or  twenty  years’,  his  pyramids  their  four 
or  five  years’  novitiate  ? 

Yet,  again,  how  is  he,  without  second  strings  to  his  bow, 
and  with  a  holding  or  a  property  too  small  to  make  the 
good  pay  for  the  bad,  to  face  the  uncertainties  of  our 
climate?  Even  if  he  could  depend  on  such  an  average 
rate  of  profit  as  will  pay,  what  is  he  to  do  if,  as  is  but  too 
likely,  the  bad  years  come  when  he  is  beginning  and 
before  he  has  saved  any  money  ?  For  fruit  is  not  like 
the  crops  which,  though  they  may  yield  better  or  wmrse, 
almost  always  yield  something;  while,  unlike  other  crops, 
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the  influences  that  affect  it  are  sometimes  mysterious  m 
character  and  constantly  immediate  and  irremediable  m 
working.  With  roots  or  corn  a  good  month  will  make  up 
for  a  bad  one ;  with  fruit  a  single  hailstorm,  a  single  day 
of  squalls,  will  ruin  a  crop,  besides  that  a  summer  ol  drougli 
wih  cause  the  next  year’s  “  pink  and  pearly  ”  blossom  to 
result  in  no  fruit  at  all  or  in  clusters  of  miniature  i  nutlets, 
which,  though  they  may  be  very  pretty  to  look  at,  will 
assuredly  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  Covent  Garden  salesman. 
When  it  is  added  to  this  that,  for  reasons  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  certain  fruits  simply  will  not  grow  in  certain  i  is- 
tricts  ;  that  varieties,  the  best  advertised  and  most  high  y 
prized,  in  the  exhibition  and  “  Society  ’  sense,  decline 
altogether  to  answer  to  their  descriptions  in  the  hands 
of  the  unhappy  amateur  or  semi-amateur  cultivator,  not  to 
mention  a  few  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  we  shall  hav  e 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  prospect  of  new  Hespendes 
all  over  England  guarded  by  peasant  cultivators  is,  to  say 
the  least,  remote. 

Does  it  follow  from  this  that  there  is  no  improvement  to 
be  made  in  our  home  cultivation  of  fruit  ?  .  Not  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  every  one  who  can  afford  to  cultivate  fruit  as 
a  second  or  third  string  to  his  bow — the  farmer,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  occupier  of  small  country-houses,  the  v lllage 
tradesman  of  some  means,  even  the  labourer  who  does  not 
neglect  his  week’s  work  in  the  hope  of  a  troubleless  El  Dorado 
- — may  cultivate  it  with  great  advantage  to  the  country  and 
to  himself.  Undoubtedly  there  is  money  to  be  made  at  it 
by  those  who  have  skill  and  the  staying  power  of  capital. 
But  the  idea  of  starting  off,  as  some  ol  our  instructors 
would  seem  to  suggest,  the  surplus  population  of  towns  and 
that  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  which,  without 
capital,  would  like  to  escape  the  other  alternative  of  labour, 
as  cultivators  of  fruit  for  profit  without  other  means  of  su  •- 
sistence,  or  with  this  for  principal  means  of  subsistence, 
spells  two  things  only.  And  those  twTo  things  are  folly  and 
bankruptcy. 


MILITARY  GENIUS  AND  MILITARY  POLICY. 


YTTIIEN  the  most  popular  officer  of  the  time  writes  on 
V\  Military  Genius,  even  if  he  chose  a  busier  time  than 
the  “  silly  ”  season,  he  would  be  tolerably  sure  of  his  share 
of  attention  and  comment.  Even,  again,  when  his  article 
has  been  bdcle  (the  correct  phrase,  we  believe)  so  as  to  do 
the  best  for  the  monthly  number  of  the  magazine  which 
is  happy  enough  to  possess  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  fall  at  once  into  the  ruck  of  “  lofty  magazine 
“  articles  ”  written  for  the  discerning  public  which  possesses 
sixpence.  The  subject  is  not  so  easily  exhausted.  It  will 
be  long  before  a  definition  of  military  genius,  we  need  not 
say  quite  satisfactory,  but  better  than  Gibbon’s,  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  by  this  way  lies  the  road  to  the  great 
question,  What  is  the  best  land  of  army  ?  What  is  the 
best  army  to  command  is  nearly  as  vital  an  inquiry  as  who 
is  the  fittest  man  to  command  it ;  and  that  question  is 
always  fresh.  Lord  Wolseley,  too,  has  his  say  on  that 
point,  and  has  delivered  himself  of  opinions  not  without 
value  and  of  a  certain  piquancy  as  coming  from  him.  So 
we  shall  not  consider  his  article  as  a  dead  magazine  article. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  points  which  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  argue. 

To  say  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  found  the  formula  for 
military  genius'  would  be  a  piece  of  foolish  praise  he  would 
not  thank  us  for.  lie  has  only  got  so  far  towards  it  as  to 
show  how  very  difficult  it  must  be  to  distinguish  between 
the  practical  faculty  of  one  successful  man  of  action  and 
another.  A  great  engineer,  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  require  self-reliance,  the  power 
of  deciding  promptly,  the  faculty  for  reading  the  characters 
of  men — and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  one  could  do  the 
other’s  work,  or  could  have  done  it  so  well  if  trained  from 
the  first.  Indeed,  how  much  does  the  general  owe  to  his 
native  faculty  and  how  much  to  his  training  are  preliminary 
questions  as  difficult  to  answer  as  any.  Lord  Wolseley  is 
naturally  inclined  to  allow  a  very  full  share  of  the  credit 
to  the  training,  and  he  quotes  the  stock  example  of  the 
American  Civil  War  to  prove  that  natural  genius  is  helpless 
without  training.  The  argument  is  well  known.  All  the 
successful  men  on  both  sides  were  West  Pointers — errjo, 
without  some  West  Point  there  is  no  success  in  generalship. 
The  example  is  not  so  conclusive  as  Lord  Wolseley  and  those 
who  use  it  seem  to  think.  At  the  best  it  only  proves  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  man  of  military  genius  did  appear 


from  among  the  civil  population  of  the  United  States  at 
that  crisis,  not  that  he  would  not  have  swept  the  meadow 
if  he  had  appeared.  Besides,  the  argument  is  two-edged. 
West  Point  not  only  trained  the  successful  men,  it  trained 
the  blunderers.  Pope  was  a  West  Pointer,  and  many  an¬ 
other  who  tailed,  and  who  violated  all  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  war.  Is  their  incompetence  to  go  to  the  discredit 
of  West  Point  1  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Lord 
Wolseley  on  the  question  whether  Forrest  the  ex-slave 
merchant,  or  Burnside,  say,  or  Bragg,  or  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker,  showed  the  soundest  appreciation  of  the  principles 
of  the  military  art,  or  the  best  faculty  for  leading  men.  In 
the  long  run  argument  on  the  point  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  between  men  of  equal  faculty,  the  trained 
man  is  superior  to  the  untrained.  But  in  the  man  of 
genius  there  is  something  which  is  independent,  of  all 
training,  and  something  which  no  want  ot  training  can 
so  weaken  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  mere  edu¬ 
cated  workmanship.  Now  what  we  should  like  to  ha\e 
had  from  Lord  Wolseley  would  have  been  an  attempt 
to  define  that  “  delivery  of  a  man’s  self  ”  which  is  called 
military  genius.  But,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  make  it. 
He  takes  five  great  soldiers  as  examples  ;  but  what  do  they 
prove  as  to  the  military  character,  except  that  at  all  times, 
and  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  great  leaders  have 
appeared?  Lord  Wolseley  does  not  even  succeed  in  show¬ 
ing  what  they  had  in  common,  except  that  same  nameless 
faculty  for  leading.  Napoleon,  G.-esar,  Marlborough, 
Wellington,  and  Lee  are  a  strange  fellowship.  How  is  a 
comparison  to  be  established  between  the  Roman  party 
leader  and  Dictator  or  the  French  Emperor  and  Wellington 
or  Lee  ?  CzESAR  or  Napoleon,  who  had  vast  resources  at 
their  unlimited  command,  could  fight  as  the  English  and  the 
Confederate  generals  who  had  to  cherish  their  outnumbered 
armies  could  never  have  ventured  to  fight.  On  the  very 
field  of  battle  the  problem  was  different  for  the  two.  The 
general  whose  aim  is  to  win  at  all  costs  and  the  general  who 
must  win  at  the  minimum  of  cost  must  fight  in  widely 
different  ways.  Could  those  who  did  the  one  have  done  the 
other  ?  In  other  words,  how  far  is  the  faculty  to  command 
with  success  under  given  conditions  a  question  of  tempera¬ 
ment?  Lord  Wolseley  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity 


for  a  general  to  make  his  men  love  him,  and  he  has  certain 
rather  slighting  references  to  the  cold  heart  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  nature  of  Wellington.  These,  he  thinks,  put 
him  lower  than  the  other  four  men  he  has  named.  What 
is  Lord  Wolseley’s  evidence?  Wellington  beat  all  the 
enemies  he  met.  C.esar  and  Marlborough  did  no  more. 
Napoleon,  who  ended  in  huge  ruin,  and  Lee  who  sui- 
rendered  at  last,  did  far  less.  Wellington,  indeed,  was  a 
very  typical  Englishman  of  a  generation  which  hated  to 
show  its  feelings  and  did  not  wear  its  heart  upon  its  slee\  e. 
He  expected  men  to  do  their  duty  and  to  trust  lam  to  do 
his,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  them  do  both.  W  hen 
Lord  Wolseley  doubts  whether  Wellington  could  have 
inspired  the  affection  which  the  tenth  legion  felt,  he  must 
surely  have  forgotten  the  dedication  to  Napier’s  great  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Sir  William  knew  what 
the  Peninsular  army  thought  of  the  leader  whom  he  ranked 
higher  than  Marlborough. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  article  is  a 
paragraph  which  is  especially  interesting.  In  it  he  ex¬ 
presses  some  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  found  that  a 
small  army  of  highly  trained  men  will  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  the  great  masses  of  partially  trained  men  who 
form  modern  armies.  The  opinion  is  by  no  means  new. 
It  was  held  and  defended  with  great  force  by  a  German 
writer  some  years  ago.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  it 
maintained  by  the  Adjutant-General  who  has  always  shown 
in  practice  a  decided  preference  for  long-service  soldiers, 
though  on  the  other  side  in  theory.  Still,  we  see  him 
on  this  side  in  print  with  a  certain  melancholy.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  in  our  power  to  have  formed  such  an 
army  as  Lord  Wolseley  describes.  By  keeping  to  the 
main  lines  of  our  old  organization,  by  resolutely  refusing 
to  attempt  to  form  a  large  army,  by  offering  to  our  allies 
a  small  but  choice  force,  which  might  have  been  the  “  old 
“  guard  ”  of  a  coalition  (except  as  members  of  a  coalition 
we  are  not  likely  to  fight  on  the  Continent),  we  might  have 
<rjVen  ourselves  that  advantage  of  knowledge  over  numbers. 
We  have  decided  to  have  an  army  which  shall  consist  of 
partially  trained  men  in  peace — and  be  recruited  in  war  by 
men  who  have  had  a  space  of  civil  life  in  which  to  forget 
their  drill.  Our  inferiority  in  number  remains.  Our  old 
superiority  in  quality  is  gone,  or  sadly  reduced.  Lord 
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Wolseley  knows  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  much  of  this 
— the  young  soldier,  the  scientific  soldier,  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  which  had  learned  such  wondrous  lessons  from  the  war 
of  1870-71,  these  are  the  gentlemen  who  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  brought  it  to  pass — helped  by  the  garrulous 
folly  of  newspapers  and  of  the  average  well-dressed  mob 
of  party  men.  It  is  somewhat  ironical  that  in  1888  the 
favourite  General  of  the  young  scientific  “  new  school  ” 
soldier,  and  the  much-favoured  of  the  politician,  should  be 
expressing  in  print  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  it  all. 
Lord  Wolseley’s  change  of  tone  might  be  taken  as  a 
warning  by  the  taxpayer  when  he  is  called  on,  as  he  is 
about  once  a  week,  by  naval  and  military  officers  to  provide 
for  some  new  organization  which  assuredly  will  bring  in 
efficiency,  and  economy  in  time.  When  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  for  instance,  parades  his  assertions  and  his 
promises,  it  will  be  well  to  answer  him  :  “  We  have  heard 
“  as  good  as  that  before — the  military  gentlemen  were  quite 
“  as  confident  in  their  day.  But  they  have  had  their  way, 
“  and  now  the  cleverest  of  them  is  wondering  whether  it 
“  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  let  the  old  army  alone.” 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IF  Mr.  Cleveland  were  not  a  grave  and  responsible 
statesman,  holding  the  highest  place  in  a  great  nation, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  his  late  Message  to  Congress  was 
a  sarcasm  or  a  joke.  In  the  absence  of  more  serious 
considerations,  an  ingenious  disputant  might  be  tempted 
to  enforce  his  arguments  by  deducing  the  most  absurd 
logical  consequences  from  the  acts  of  his  opponents.  The 
President  has  pointed  out,  in  utter  disregard  of  English  or 
Canadian  susceptibilities,  the  extreme  alternative  of  a  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty.  The  American  people,  as 
represented  by  the  Senate,  which  acts  on  the  advice  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  deliberately  chosen  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  settlement  of  a  long-standing  and  dangerous  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  a 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  on  every  division  by  a  strict 
party  vote.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  formally  declared  that  the  treaty  which  was  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  itself  equit¬ 
able  and  expedient.  They  have  also  recognized  the  good 
faith  and  good  feeling  of  the  English  Government,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  plenipotentiaries.  Every  Democratic  Senator 
has  been  satisfied  with  the  official  declarations  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  every  Republican  has  resolved  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  the  President  has  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  his  country.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  his  return, 
vindicated  his  own  conduct  in  surrendering  certain  legal 
rights,  English  politicians  of  all  parties  approved  of  the 
conciliatory  spirit  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  negotiation.  The  discussion  was  entirely  un¬ 
connected  with  party  feeling  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  there  votes 
to  be  gained  or  lost  by  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  or  plausible  demands  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  side  the  controversy  has  turned 
in  fact,  if  not  by  profession,  exclusively  on  the  prospects  of 
the  Presidential  election. 

In  his  message  Mr.  Cleveland  almost  humorously 
assumes  that  the  Senate  has  determined  on  definitively 
shutting  the  door  which  it  has  refused  to  leave  open. 
That  the  choice  of  policy  is  confined  to  two  extreme  courses 
may  be  true  in  the  ordinary  application  of  a  saying  which 
has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  national  relations 
scarcely  admit  of  so  simple  a  diplomatic  solution.  The 
President  virtually  taunts  the  narrow  majority  in  the 
Senate  with  its  defeat  of  his  policy.  His  implied  inference 
from  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  has  already  been  accepted 
as  sound  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  litigant  who  refuses  a  friendly  arrangement  is  bent 
on  a  quarrel.  The  Senate  and  the  House  so  far  sanction 
the  President’s  conclusion  that  they  bestow  on  him  the 
powers  which  he  professes  to  regard  as  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  hostile  policy.  A  week  earlier  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  English  and  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ments  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  now  publicly  enumerates  the  chances  and 
opportunities  of  revenge.  The  English  Government  is  not 
entitled  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  sudden  and  vexatious 
change.  Its  representatives  can  only  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  although  it  is  of  course  well 
known  that  the  President  divides  with  the  Senate  the  con¬ 


trol  of  foreign  affairs.  Until  now  the  English  Minister  at 
Washington  had  probably  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Bayard’s  conduct  and  demeanour.  He  will  now  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  remonstrances  and  threats  which 
have  no  foundation  or  pretext  in  any  act  of  the  English 
Government.  The  measures  which  have  been  unanimously 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Legislature  are  officially 
described  as  a  system  of  retaliation.  It  is  useless  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  offence  which  is  to  be  resented. 
If  the  President  was  bent  on  a  dialectic  triumph,  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  reducing  the  reasoning  of  his  domestic 
adversaries  to  an  absurdity  ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  proving 
that  such  a  body  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
been  as  unwise  as  it  is  powerful. 

If  small  things  may  be  compared  with  great,  English 
Ministers  have  sometimes  in  domestic  affairs  corrected 
blunders  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  giving  full  effect  to 
inconsiderate  votes.  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  his  first  Ad¬ 
ministration,  gave  the  House  of  Commons  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  in  a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  The 
Sabbatarians  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  factions, 
carried  a  resolution  against  the  delivery  of  letters  on  Sun¬ 
days.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  only  a  small  minority 
could  really  approve  of  the  motion.  The  Minister  judiciously 
affected  to  think  that  the  House  was  in  earnest,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  every  post- 
office  in  the  kingdom  was  closed  on  the  first  available 
Sunday.  The  inconvenience  which  was  caused  was  so  ex¬ 
treme  that  the  House  without  hesitation  rescinded  its  foolish 
vote.  Lord  J ohn  Russell  had  the  satisfaction  of  supplying 
the  best  illustration  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  mutinous 
followers.  The  penalty  which  he  inflicted  was  sufficient  for 
its  purpose,  and  it  could  not  be  deemed  excessive.  There 
was  no  rival  nation  to  be  irritated  by  ostentatious  disregard 
of  its  interests  and  feelings.  There  could  from  the  first  be 
no  doubt  that  the  English  Minister  would  attain  his  object. 
If  Mr.  Cleveland  proposes  to  inflict  a  rebuke  on  the 
Senate,  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  revive  the 
Fisheries  Treaty ;  and  he  is  equally  well  aware  that  the 
retaliation  which  he  threatens  will  produce  bitter  feelings. 
England  and  Canada  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in 
measures  of  retaliation  because  the  President  may  wish 
for  an  opportunity  of  disconcerting  Republican  plans. 

It  is  impossible  for  foreigners  to  judge  whether  the 
sudden  reversal  of  the  President’s  policy  will  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  his  chances  of  re-election.  The  treaty  to  which  he 
was  pledged  as  long  as  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  was  still 
doubtful,  furnished  Mr.  Blaine  and  other  Republican 
orators  with  their  most  popular  ground  of  attack.  It  was 
perhaps  not  alleged  that  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr.  Bayard 
had  shared  in  the  distribution  of  that  “  English  gold  ” 
which  is  always  forthcoming  in  inexhaustible  amounts  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  question  of  relaxing  the  American 
tariff.  The  Republicans  described  themselves  as  the  more 
patriotic  party,  because  they  exerted  themselves  to  defeat 
an  amicable  settlement  of  matters  in  dispute.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  for  the  moment  outbid  them  by  proposing,  not  actual 
but  possible,  measures  of  retaliation  for  non-existing 
injuries.  His  recent  action  indicates  but  little  respect  for 
the  good  sense  of  his  countrymen ;  but  his  defiance  of 
England  may  possibly  win  over  a  considerable  number  of 
votes.  Mr.  Blaine  has  bid  high  for  the  support  of  the 
Irish  who  have  hitherto  almost  always  supported  the 
Democratic  party.  The  managers  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
canvass  will  now  be  able  to  boast  that  their  candidate  is 
more  deeply  committed  to  hostility  against  England ;  yet 
the  Democratic  leaders  must  have  been  alarmed  when  they 
found  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Blaine  at  New  York.  It  had  not 
hitherto  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  wTould  resort 
to  ordinary  devices  of  electioneering ;  but  his  scheme  of 
retaliation,  as  far  as  it  was  not  intended  as  a  caricature  of 
the  policy  of  the  Senate,  must  have  been  intended  to 
operate  on  the  prejudices  of  voters.  It  was  perhaps  in  his 
estimation  a  trifle  that  he  consciously  forfeited  the  genuine 
respect  which  almost  all  Englishmen  have  hitherto  felt  for 
his  character. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  demands  of  the 
President  and  the  consequent  enactments  of  Congress  are, 
up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  provisional  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  grant  of  certain  extraordinary  powers.  The 
President  is  authorized,  but  not  compelled,  to  prohibit  the 
passage  of  goods  in  bond  from  one  point  in  Canada  to  an¬ 
other,  and  he  may  also  impose  tolls  on  the  use  of  some 
specified  canals,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  corresponding 
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charges  have  been  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
As  some  members  of  the  Canadian  Government  seem  to 
be  inclined  to  abolish  differential  charges  on  canals,  it 
would  seem  that  the  President  has  a  plausible  ground 
of  complaint.  The  dispute  would  have  been  terminated 
if  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  Treaty.  If  the  proposed 
measures  are  reasonable  and  just,  the  opportunity  for 
enforcing  them  is  singularly  unfortunate.  They  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  threatened  as  a  form  of  retaliation,  not  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  English  or  Canadian  Governments, 
but  to  punish  one  or  both  for  the  acts  of  the  American 
Senate.  No  protestations  against  unfriendly  conduct  are 
likely  to  prevail,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  wait  until  the 
Executive  puts  in  force  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Mr.  Cleveland  may  in¬ 
tend  to  contrast  the  means  of  injuring  his  neighbours  which 
he  possesses  with  his  actual  measures.  The  whole  state  of 
affairs  may  be  changed  before  any  definite  annoyance  has 
been  inflicted  on  Canada.  When  the  Presidential  election 
is  over,  no  party  will  have  any  immediate  motive  for  dis¬ 
turbing  friendly  relations  with  England.  When  Mr.  Blaine 
was  Secretary  of  State  he  offended  some  of  his  supporters 
by  declining  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  certain  American 
citizens  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  political  offences  in 
Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Cleveland  might  be  equally 
indisposed  to  practise  the  hostile  policy  which  he  takes  powers 
to  initiate. 


PLAYING  WITH  LIFE. 

HE  extraordinary  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
last  Monday  upon  Sidney  Froud  is  almost  as  dangerous 
to  the  property  of  the  Thames  Steamboat  Companies  and  to 
the  lives  of  their  passengers  as  the  act  of  which  Froud  was 
convicted.  The  misplaced  leniency  of  police  magistrates, 
especially  the  older  school  of  them,  most  commonly  exhibits 
itself  in  the  punishment  of  violent  crimes;  while  petty 
thefts  are  sometimes  treated  by  the  same  functionaries  with 
an  equally  disproportionate  severity.  The  theory  that 
offences  should  be  lightly  or  heavily  punished  according  as 
they  are  easy  or  difficult  to  detect  is  subject  to  necessary 
qualifications,  and  the  latest  developments  of  street  ruffian¬ 
ism  show  the  readiness  with  which  human  brutes  can  escape 
after  committing  a  gross  assault.  Froud’s  example  proves 
that  the  consequences,  potential  as  well  as  actual,  ought  to 
be  considered  in  measuring  out  penalties  for  breaches  of 
the  law.  Froud’s  performance  was  as  simple  as  it  was 
impudent.  While  the  steamboat  Bridegroom,  from  Kew, 
was  approaching  Battersea  Bridge  on  a  Sunday  night  he 
pulled  out  the  pin  of  the  rudder.  The  result  was  that  the 
wheel  would  not  work,  whereupon  the  steamer  became 
unmanageable,  and  ran  violently  into  the  piers  of  the 
bridge.  Several  passengers  were  hurt,  and  the  damage  is 
estimated  by  the  Victoria  Steamboat  Association  at  thirty 
pounds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  wanton 
and  deliberate  piece  of  mischief.  The  representative  of 
the  Company  pointed  out  that  “  not  only  was  the  lock- 
“  pin  of  the  rudder  pulled  out,  but  the  screw  was  turned,” 
and  that  “  it  would  require  eight  or  ten  turns  to  unloose 
“  the  screw.”  Froud  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  lads  of  his 
age  have  often  been  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  scarcely  more  heinous  proceeding  of  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  train.  The  prosecution  was  taken 
under  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1862,  which  runs  as  follows: — “Any  person  on  board 
“  any  such  steamer  who  wilfully  does,  or  causes  to  be  done, 
“  anything  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  injure  any 
“  part  of  the  machinery  or  tackle  of  such  steamer  or  to 
“  obstruct,  impede,  or  molest  the  crew,  or  any  of  them,  in 
“  the  navigation  or  management  of  such  steamer,  or  other- 
“  wise  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  upon  or  about  such 
“  steamer,  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
“  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.”  It  is  obvious  that  this 
provision  is  generally  inadequate  and  particularly  wanting 
in  discrimination.  Speaking  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  is 
put  on  the  same  level  as  scuttling  the  ship.  Passengers 
who  violate  the  ordinary  discipline  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained  on  all  vessels,  large  or  small,  at  sea  or  on  rivers,  may 
and  ought  to  be  more  or  less  extensively  fined.  But  it  is 
ridiculous  to  place  their  conduct,  however  reprehensible,  in 
the  same  category  with  wilful  injury  to  machinery  on  which 
the  lives  of  crew  and  passengers  alike  depend. 

But,  insufficient  as  the  law  is,  it  is  too  good  for  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt.  We  have  seen  that  he  might  have  fined 


Froud  20 1.  He  actually  fined  him  50s.,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  read  that  “  the  money  was  paid.”  There  are 
no  doubt  objections,  constitutional  and  other,  to  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  “  excessive  fines.”  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that, 
when  Parliament  means  imprisonment  it  says  so,  and  that 
a  magistrate  ought  not  to  levy  a  sum  which  he  knows 
cannot  be  paid.  “  Where,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  could  a 
“grocer’s  assistant  get  20 1.  from1?”  Very  few  people 
would  have  been  sorry  if  this  young  scamp,  who  deserved, 
as  his  own  lawyer  remarked,  a  good  thrashing,  had  been 
sent  to  cool  his  heels  for  a  few  weeks  in  gaol.  But,  if  the 
maximum  would  have  been  too  high,  the  amount  fixed  by 
Mr.  D’Eyncourt  was  certainly  too  low.  “  Larks  ”  of  the 
sort  are  sometimes  perpetrated  with  impunity.  The  night 
on  this  very  occasion  was  dark,  and  Froud  might  well  have 
eluded  observation  on  a  crowded  deck.  When  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  specifies  the  heaviest  penalty  which  can  be  inflicted,  the 
Legislature  must  be  presumed  to  have  meant  that  in  the 
worst  instances  it  should  be  applied.  What  worse  case  could 
there  be  than  Froud’s?  Mr.  D’Eyncourt’s  language  in 
passing  sentence  is,  if  possible,  even  more  unfortunate  than 
the  sentence  itself.  “  There  may,”  he  said,  “  be  some  little 
“  blame  for  not  protecting  the  wheel  from  the  tricks  of  such 
“  youths  as  the  prisoner.  I  do  not  think  he  acted  with 
“  malicious  intent,  or  his  punishment  would  be  very  severe. 
Froud  was  not  charged  with  attempting  to  commit  murder, 
and  in  that  sense  there  was,  of  course,  no  “  malicious 
“  intent.”  If  there  had  been,  the  matter  would  have  passed 
out  of  Mr.  D’Eyncourt’s  jurisdiction  altogether,  for  the 
lives  of  the  public  are  happily  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  magistrates.  But  Froud  meant  to 
do  mischief,  and  he  did  it,  in  utter  recklessness  of  what 
the  consequences  might  be.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
with  Mr.  D’Eyncourt’s  charitable  assumptions  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  fellow-passenger  with  Froud  on  the  Bridegroom. 
This  gentleman  deposed  that  the  defendant,  and  “  several 
“  other  young  fellows,”  was  “  spoiling  other  people’s  enjoy- 
“  rnent,  and  making  themselves  as  objectionable  as  they 
“  possibly  could  all  the  way.  They  were  full  of  mischief, 
“  and  pulled  things  about  belonging  to  the  boat.”  In 
short,  they  were  rowdies  and  ruffians  of  the  prevalent  type 
— stupid,  noisy,  and  insolent,  with  no  idea  of  fun  but  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  and  no  notion  of  amusing  themselves  except  at 
the  expense  of  their  betters.  Their  class  is  a  large  one,  and 
Mr.  D’Eyncourt  has  done  his  best  to  encourage  it. 


SEPTEMBER  RUMOURS. 

HE  attention  of  the  Continent  has  been  for  some  time 
partly  directed  to  the  curious  gossip  which  has  been  so 
freely  started  respecting  the  personal  peculiarities  and  views 
of  the  three  German  Emperors,  and  the  extensive  military 
and  naval  manoeuvres  and  exercises  which  have  been  and 
are  employing  both  the  monarchs  and  the  armies  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  of  Europe.  With  respect  to  the  first  subject, 
we  do  not  know  that  anything  of  very  much  importance  has 
been  made  known,  or  has  even  been  guessed  or  invented. 
All  the  world  knew  that  the  Emperor  William  I.  had  a 
very  strong  belief  in  Divine  Right  and  in  military  force,  a 
scant  respect  for  modern  theories  as  to  popular  rights,  and 
a  great  confidence  in  the  sword.  It  would  have  been  odd 
if  the  son  of  Queen  Louise — the  man  who,  as  almost  a 
boy,  saw  strenuous  attention  to  military  affairs  raise  his 
country  from  almost  the  lowest  depths,  who  saw  talk  about 
Constitutions  and  Parliaments  degrade  it  again  to  certainly 
the  lowest  rank  among  the  Great  Powers,  and  who  saw 
lastly  a  new  return  to  the  cultivation  of  military  strength 
rewarded  by  an  even  greater  exaltation  than  before — had 
thought  otherwise.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Crown 
Pr mces  to  be  in  opposition,  and  if  the  Emperor  Frederick 
has  left  any  expressions  gratifying  to  modern  Liberalism,  it 
may  be  put  down  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  time  to  change 
his  Crown-Prince  habits.  So,  also,  with  the  present  Sove¬ 
reign.  The  story  that  is  going  the  rounds  about  his  play¬ 
ing  the  Kriegspiel  regardless  of  losses  is  very  well  invented 
if  it  is  not  true.  It  is  his  game  to  be  impiger  and  acer,  if 
not  iracundus  and  inexorabilis.  For  the  sake  of  Germany 
it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  carry  this  theory  of  war 
into  practice,  or  that  if  he  does,  he  will  not  meet  such 
antagonists  as  the  greatest  general  among  his  ancestors  met 
more  than  once.  The  doctrine  of  achieving  special  results 
at  any  cost,  if  carried  out  as  a  general  principle,  will  as¬ 
suredly  restore  Alsace  to  France  if  anything  can  do  so. 
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Military  and  naval  manoeuvres  are  the  ordinary  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  time  of  year,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  them.  If  you  have  a  large 
you  must  take  or  send  him  out  for  exercise — a  necessity 
which  renders  the  particular  form  of  slavery  involved  in  the 
possession  of  such  an  animal  distasteful  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  sluggard.  If  you  have  an  immense  army  you  must 
give  it  manoeuvres.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  the  com¬ 
parative  novelty  of  such  manoeuvres  afloat  and  the  need  of 
having  something  to  talk  about  in  the  dead  season,  that 
caused  the  singular  scare  about  Italian  naval  preparations. 
l>ut  Italy  is  manoeuvring  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  and  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  King  Humbert 
is  taking  the  place  which  the  past  visit  of  the  same  sovereign 
to  Russia  has  not  long  relinquished.  It  is  manifest  that  to 
such  things  little  more  serious  importance  is  to  be  attached 
than  to  the  visit,  imagined  by  some  wag  not  destitute 
of  real  humour,  of  General  Boulanger  to  Varzin,  wherein, 
of  course,  the  black  charger  would  be  made  to  fraternize 
with  the  Reichshund.  So  active  have  the  brains  of  the 
vacation  journalist  been  lately  that  even  queens  have  been 
pressed  into  his  service.  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  has 
been  made  to  assert  the  very  indisputable  p reposition  that 
the  Pyrenees  are  facts  not  to  be  neglected,  and  to  deprecate 
the  abandonment  of  a  “  Peninsular  policy”  on  the  part  of 
the  State  which  she  so  ably  administers  as  Regent.  Some 
remarks  on  the  future  of  the  young  lady  who  may  possibly 
be  Queen  of  Holland  some  day  have  appropriately  ap¬ 
peared.  The  vexatious  conduct  of  Queen  Natalie  of 
Servia  (who  used  to  take  her  royal  husband’s  approval  of 
a  dress  as  a  hint  to  change  it  at  once)  has  also  filled  the 
telegraphic  columns,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  a  Roumanian 
Exclusion  Bill,  with  factions  of  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers, 
in  Bucharest.  Imaginative  persons  are  anxiously  expect¬ 
ing  some  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Principality 
of  Lichtenstein  and  the  general  state  of  parties  in  Vaduz. 
It  may  be  said  with  sufficient  truth  that  it  is  always,  or 
nearly  always  thus  in  September,  and  that  the  kind  of 
circular  tour  of  visits  which  the  conscientiousness  or  the 
restlessness  of  the  young  German  Emperor  has  caused  him 
to  undertake,  together  with  the  great  extension  of  the 
fashion  of  autumn  manoeuvres,  only  supply  additional  texts 
for  a  kind  of  writing  of  fictitious  history  which  has  always 
been  common.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  state  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  which  has  so  long  prevailed  abroad,  reaching  at 
times  a  pitch  relatively  greater  than  in  the  days,  two  and 
three  decades  ago,  vrhen  European  wars  of  importance 
actually  happened  every  few  years,  has  by  no  means  ceased, 
though  it  has  recently  been  less  acute.  It  has,  beyond  all 
doubt,  given  considerable  assistance  to  the  propagation  of 
those  rumours  to  which  September  (“  soft-eyed,”  as  the 
poet  prettily  calls  her,  but  “  soft-headed,”  according  to  the 
view  of  hard-headed  politicians)  is  so  prone  to  give  heed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  rumours  of  the  week, 
however,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  According  to  this,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  visiting  Constantinople  recently, 
was  charged  with  a  solemn  inquiry  whether,  in  the  event  of 
Russia  committing  actual  violence  in  Bulgaria,  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  would  be  opened  to  the  British  fleet.  On  this  the 
polite  Sultan,  still  according  to  rumour,  hastened  to  refer 
the  suggestion  to  (of  all  arbiters)  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  his  own  Court,  and,  in  obedience  to  that  worthy’s  not 
unnatural  objections,  replied  that  the  Dardanelles  would 
not  be  opened,  or  at  least  that  he  could  not  promise  the 
opening.  This  sort  of  rumour,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
the  kind  of  thing  which  most  delights  the  political  quid¬ 
nunc,  and  which  the  political  critic  regards  with  the  most 
absolute  indifference.  It  may  be  remarked,  with  hardly  a 
touch  of  paradox,  that  it  is  equally  unimportant  whether  it 
is  false  or  whether  it  is  true.  It  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
a  somewhat  unusual  thing  to  ask  such  a  question  at  all,  and 
a  still  more  unusual  one  to  ask  it  by  such  a  mouthpiece. 
But  the  really  interesting  point  is  that  the  answer,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  would  be  practically  of  not  the  slightest  value. 
The  most  gracious  reply  to  a  question  of  this  kind  “  in  the 
‘‘  air  ”  would  not  secure  the  passage  years,  months,  or  even 
weeks  hence,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  facts  of  the  moment  and  not  by  its  promises 
of  a  time  indefinitely  anterior.  The  sternest  refusal  would 
not  prevent  the  Porte  from  welcoming,  and  indeed  implor- 
ing,  the  succour  when  the  need  came  if  it  were  disposed  to 
do  so.  And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  set  of 
conditions  in  which,  Russia  having  actually  attempted  fili¬ 
bustering  in  Bulgaria,  the  behaviour  of  Great  Britain  would 


depend  on  the  promised  opening  or  non-opening  of  the 
Dardanelles.  If  the  refusal  of  Turkey  seriously  interfered 
with  our  policy,  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  go  through 
at  any  risk,  with  leave  or  -without ;  if  there  were  nothing 
at  stake  worth  such  a  risk,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
go  through  at  all.  In  other  words,  if  Great  Britain  were 
at  war  with  Russia,  it  is  not  the  Sultan’s  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles  which  would  stop  us,  and  we  should  have 
other  methods,  besides  actual  force  applied  on  the  spot, 
of  getting  the  gate  opened.  In  short,  the  rumour  is  one  of 
the  very  idlest  of  its  class,  entirely  waiving  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  it.  It  may  be 
most  probably  connected  with  the  reports,  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  not  unfounded,  that  one  of  the  usual  waves  of 
Russian  influence  is  passing  over  Constantinople.  These 
waves  are  of  almost  regular  occurrence,  and  unless  they 
happen  to  coincide  with  untoward  combinations  of  events 
elsewhere,  they  are  of  no  particular  importance.  When 
(which,  of  course,  we  all  hope  is  a  long  time  off)  England  has 
to  go  to  war  again,  she  will  be  in  a  very  bad  way  if  her 
proceedings  depend,  like  the  hiring  of  a  military  band,  on 
the  “  kind  permission  ”  of  this  or  that  Sovereign,  not  to 
mention  the  pretty  obvious  fact  that  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  defend  the  Sultan’s  dominions  in  spite  of  himself. 
And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  here,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  is  outside,  not  inside,  the  Dardanelles 
that  England  would  have  to  take  her  measures. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD  AGAIN. 

THE  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  collisions  at  sea  goes 
briskly  on.  Admiral  Colomb  continues  to  argue  his 
point  at  great  length,  and  with  a  maddening  profusion  of 
repetitions.  He  has  obviously  succeeded  in  confusing  a 
great  many  people  most  thoroughly,  and  yet  the  question  is 
simple  enough.  The  rule  of  the  road,  which  has  been  adapted 
from  sailing  ships  to  steamers,  is  that,  when  there  is  risk  of 
a  collision,  the  vessel  which  has  the  other  on  the  starboard 
side  is  to  keep  clear.  To  do  this  the  best  course  is  to  port, 
turn  to  the  right,  and  pass  astern  of  the  vessel  which  is  on 
the  starboard  side.  Therefore  the  watch  officer  is  told  first 
of  all  to  port.  But  a  limited  number  of  cases  may  arise 
in  which,  owing  to  the  position  and  proximity  of  the 
vessels,  the  angle  at  which  their  courses  meet,  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  speed,  to  jrnrt  the  helm  would  simply  be  to  bring  on  a 
collision.  Admiral  Colomb  and  Captain  Penrose  Fitzgerald 
seem  to  agree  that  such  cases  occur  in  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  collisions.  Therefore  the  watch  officer  is  told  as  a 
secondary  and  alternative  course  that  he  may  starboard. 
Finally,  he  is  told  that  he  may,  if  he  likes,  stop  her  and  go 
astern,  and  let  the  other  vessel  cross  his  bows. 

Admiral  Colomb  says  this  is  all  wrong,  because  in  a  great 
many  cases  officers  do  the  wrong  thing.  Instead  of  port¬ 
ing,  which  they  are  told  to  do  first,  they  starboard,  and 
collisions  ensue.  If  they  were  told  always  to  port,  this 
sort  of  thing  would  not  happen.  Seven  per  cent,  of  the 
collisions  might  take  place,  but  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
ninety-three.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  it;  and  would 
rather  not  be  surety  that  any  rule  would  keep  people 
from  doing  the  wrong  thing.  But  allowing  that  Admiral 
Colomb  is  wholly  in  the  right,  what  a  monstrous  proposition 
this  is !  Translated  into  plain  English,  out  of  a  mist  of 
technical  words,  it  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  whenever  a 
rule  is  misapplied  through  ignorance,  nervousness,  or  ob¬ 
stinacy.  the  blame  rests,  not  on  the  bungler,  but  on  the 
rule.  In  a  small  way  it  is  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
great  pronouncement  that  when  unpopular  laws  are  broken 
the  sin  belongs  to  the  law.  Admiral  Colomb  is  very 
tender  to  the  bungler.  In  order  to  save  him  from  doing 
after  his  kind,  lie  would  compel  the  competent  seamen  to 
do  the  wrong  thing — for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  If 
the  use  of  port  helm  was  made  compulsory  in  all  cases,  a 
captain  would  be  bound  to  use  it  even  though  he  saw  quite 
clearly  that  a  collision  would  be  the  result — a  very  ridiculous 
state  of  things.  The  opinion  which  Admiral  Colomb  has 
formed  of  the  average  British  skipper  and  mate  is  somewhat 
extraordinary.  Ho  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  our  ships 
are  navigated  by  men  so  inexperienced  and  ignorant  that, 
when  in  danger,  they  can  do  nothing  but  repeat  a  piece  of 
doggerel  and  port  or  starboard  at  random.  Yet  the  theory 
is  that  no  man  can  obtain  a  certificate  until  he  has  gone 
through  a  practical  training  and  passed  an  examination. 

|  He  must,  when  a  collision  appears  possible,  have  some 
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experience,  some  memory  of  old  teaching,  some  recollec¬ 
tion  of  similar  occurrences  to  guide  him.  No  doubt  men 
who  are  not  qualified  by  nature  to  command  ships  do 
obtain  certificates,  and  do  get  employed,  with  disastrous 
results.  But  what  rule  will  save  them  from  bungling  ? 
In  fact,  the  Admiral,  and  indeed  almost  everybody  who 
has  written  in  the  discussion,  is  inflicted  with  the  modern 
craze  for  discovering  some  mechanical  device  which  will 
supply  the  want  of  nerve  and  judgment.  The  attempt 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  recognized  as  a  foolish  one. 
The  present  rule  of  the  road  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
seaman  who  does  not  get  flurried,  does  not  rush  off  the 
bridge  to  wake  the  captain,  does  not  give  the  wrong 
order  in  a  moment  of  excitement  •  but  for  the  man  who 
does  these  things  what  rule  will  suffice  ?  There  can  be 
no  guarantee  for  the  proper  doing  of  any  work  except 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  man  who  does 
it.  Nobody  need  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we  wish 
all  rules  to  be  repealed — though  we  would  rather  have 
that  than  hard-and-fast  rules  which  would  compel  a  man  to 
do  the  wrong  thing.  They  are  useful  as  settling  the  course 
for  competent  officers ;  they  are  equally  useful  as  supplying 
a  technical  justification  for  punishing  bunglers.  But,  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  worth  just  as  much  as  the  qualities  of 
the  man  who  uses  them.  No  amount  of  demonstration 
from  Admiral  Colomb  or  anybody  else  that  they  may  be 
misunderstood  and  misapplied  can  shift  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  from  the  shoulders  of  the  bungler  to 
the  rule. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

IT  has  been  usual  in  past  years,  and  also,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  reasonable,  to  congratulate  the  Trades-Union  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  moderation  and  practical  wisdom  which  distin¬ 
guish  their  annual  conferences.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  they  should  have  made  it  so  difficult  for  any  impartial 
critic  to  pay  them  the  same  compliment  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  present  meeting.  The  delegates  have  not,  as 
formerly,  confined  themselves  to  matters  of  strictly  in¬ 
dustrial  concern,  and  discouraged  all  attempts  to  entice 
them  into  the  paths  of  speculative  Radicalism.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  shown  an  unfortunate  readiness  to 
accept  such  invitation,  and,  in  one  notable  instance  at  any 
rate,  they  have  not  only  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  to  a  subject  which  has  no  more  real  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  workmen  than  on  those  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community,  but  have  accepted  with  belated 
approval  the  crudest  and  most  discredited  of  all  the  various 
solutions  of  the  problem.  The  only  matter,  indeed,  in 
which  we  can  pretend  to  recognize  that  hard-headed  common 
sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  saving  virtue  of  the 
English  artisan  is  in  the  dealings  of  the  Congress,  or  at 
least  of  their  constituents,  with  the  question  of  imposing 
further  statutory  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labour.  Here, 
where  the  judgment  of  the  workman  might  be  thought 
to  have  been  exposed  to  special  perverting  influences,  he 
has  displayed  considerable  prudence  and  self-restraint, 
The  result  of  referring  the  matter  to  an  informal  vote  of 
the  trades  was  that  a  considerable  majority  was  found  to 
have  declared  itself  against  an  agitation  for  an  eight  hours’ 
Bill,  and  a  still  larger  number  against  the  enforcement 
of  an  eight  hours’  day  of  labour  by  law.  This  is  so  far 
satisfactory  j  and  although  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
certain  tendency  towards  the  unreasonable  in  some  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Session,  the  criticisms  of  most  of  the  delegates  on  the 
measure  were,  as  a  rule,  legitimate  enough  from  the  work¬ 
man’s  point  of  view. 

_  Where  the  Congress  went  most  grievously  astray  was  in 
giving  itself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Socialistic  crotchet- 
mongers,  and  in  allowing  itself  to  record  a  vote  for  what  is, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  either  the 
most  foolish  or  the  most  immoral  of  their  nostrums.  The 
original  invitation  to  write  themselves  down  followers  of  Mr. 
Henry  George  was  given  in  the  form  of  the  proposal  of  a 
resolution  affirming  at  its  tail  that  the  “  whole  of  the  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom”  should  be  “restored  to  the 
people.  An  amendment  in  favour  of  the  more  moderate 
policy  of  extending  the  small  proprietor  system,  through 
the  action  of  local  authorities,  was  moved  by  a  Mr.  Beale, 
and  seconded  by  the  only  speaker  in  the  discussion  who 
wi  ie  recognized  by  the  public  as  possessing  any  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  subject— Mr.  Joseph  Arch— but 


it  appeared  to  find  very  little  favour  with  the  Congress.  A 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Durham,  then  uttered  the  comfortable 
Mesopotamian  words  “land  nationalization,” '  upon  which 
hint  spoke  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Congress, 
who  proceeded  formally  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  “  no  settlement  of  the  Land-laws  will  be  accepted 
“  by  the  Congress  as  satisfactory  short  of  nationalization, 
“  and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
“  take  such  measures  as  may  be  found  expedient  to  bring 
“  this  question  before  the  House  of  Commons.” 

On  this  amendment  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  among 
which  only  one  is  to  be  found  which  showed  the  slightest  ap¬ 
preciation  either  of  the  political,  the  economical,  or  the  moral 
merits  of  the  question ,  and  this  speech,  we  greatly  regret 
to  say,  was  received  with  very  scant  respect  by  its  hearers. 
This  Abdiel  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  deserves 
at  least  to  have  his  name  recorded.  It  was  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Johnson  put  the  very  pertinent  question, 
Who,  if  they  “  restored  the  land  to  the  people,”  was  to  pay 
the  men  who  at  present  held  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  in¬ 
justice  to  take  it  from  them?  an  inquiry  which  merely  pro¬ 
voked  laughter  and  cries  of  “  Vote.”  They  said,  continued 
Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  land  was  stolen  ;  but  if  so,  who  had 
stolen  it,  and  who  were  the  right  proprietors?  Had  they, 
the  people,  spent  thousands  of  pounds  upon  it  ?  He  con¬ 
sidered,  did  this  exceptional  delegate,  that  “  they  were 
“  swayed  more  by  passion  than  by  sense  of  justice,  other- 
“  wise  no  such  absurd  resolution  would  appear  on  the 
“  agenda  paper.”  “  Supposing,”  he  continued,  multiply¬ 
ing  his  inconvenient  if  not  altogether  irrelevant  conun¬ 
drums,  “  supposing  the  land  was  stolen,  how  many  hundred 
“  years  ago  was  it  ?  ”  Who  the  original  thief  was  nobody 
knew.  There  was  “  laughter  ”  at  nobody  knowing  who  the 
original  thief  was ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  bluntly  summed  up 
the  matter  by  declaring  that  he  had  “  never  yet  met  with  a 
“  man  who  could  give  a  sound  reason  for  saying  that  the 
“  land  should  be  restored  to  the  people  unless  gross  injustice 
“  was  done  to  many  innocent  men.” 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  all  this  excellent 
good  sense  is  unfamiliar  to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 
We  take  it  that  the  better-informed  and  more  intelligent 
among  them  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  dilemma  to 
which  the  land  nationalization  faddists  were  reduced  a 
dozen  years  ago  and  more  by  a  distinguished  politician  and 
economist.  They  must  have  heard,  at  any  rate,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  unanswered  and  unanswerable  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  operation  of  redeeming  the  land  of  this 
country  from  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietors  would 
result — at  least  if  the  redemption  were  effected  on  anything 
like  honest  terms — in  the  most  serious  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  project 
have  simply  to  choose  between  the  position  of  advisers  of 
an  improvident  national  undertaking  and  the  counsellors 
of  a  policy  of  national  wrong.  In  accepting  the  motion  in 
favour  of  land  nationalization,  therefore,  by  a  large  majority 
we  must  assume  the  Congress  to  have  been  either  incapable 
of  following  the  simplest  financial  arguments,  or  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  political  morality. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  worst  error  which  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  but  their  decision 
upon  the  question  of  labour  representation,  though  from 
some  points  of  view  excusable  enough,  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  majority  on  the  Congress  are  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  impartiality  not  yet  abreast  of  a  certain  section  of  their 
number.  Otherwise  they  would  have  accepted  Mr.  Hodge’s 
eminently  sensible  amendment  to  the  original  resolution, 
affirming  that  “  the  true  interests  of  labour  could  only  be 
“  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  men  who  from 
“  personal  experience  understood  its  conditions  and  re- 
“  quirements.”  Mr.  Hodge  moved  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  workmen  whether  they  would 
return  a  workman  or  any  other  man  who  had  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  labour  at  heart.  Even  from  the  narrow  point  of 
view  of  “  the  interests  of  labour,”  this  amendment  was 
surely  a  wiser  proposition  than  the  original  motion,  while 
if  once  that  point  of  view  is  quitted  for  a  broader  one, 
there  is  of  course  no  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the 
two  proposals.  The  most  singular  thing  about  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  the  principle  of  class  representation  was 
upheld  by  a  labour  representative  who  at  the  same  time 
actually  showed  himself  capable  of  surveying  the  question 
in  its  national  as  opposed  to  its  sectional  aspect. 

Mr.  Fenwick  invited  the  Congress,  quite  in  statesmanlike 
accents,  to  “  remember  that  they,  the  labour  representa- 
“  tives,  were  citizens  as  well  as  labourers,  that  they  had 
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interests  in  the  State  as  well  as  personal  interests  in  their 

“  labour,  and  if  they  were  returned  to  Parliament  at  all 
(  they  must  go  as  politicians  and  as  men  who  were  pre- 
paied  to  play  their  part  in  the  entire  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ments.  All  this  is  very  true  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  man  who  uttered  it,  but  then,  unfortunately,  it  goes  very 
for  to  destroy  that  man’s  own  raison  d'etre  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.  If  the  labour  representative  is  to  be  something 
more  than  a  representative  of  labour,  then  why  select  a 
labourer  1  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  working  man  to  choose  some 
spokesman  of  his  interests  who  is  prepared  to  go  there  as  a 
politician  and  “  play  his  part  in  the  entire  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  then — with  all  respect  to  him — why  Mr.  Fenwick  ? 
It  is  surely  no  disparagement  to  the  half-score  or  so  of 
estimable  and  conscientiously  industrious  men  who  are 
laiown  as  the  labour  representatives  in  the  present  Par¬ 
liament  to  say  that  the  mere  circumstances  of  their  early 
life  and  training  cannot  possibly  have  allowed  them  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  part  which  Mr.  Fenwick  very 
naturally  aspires  to  play  as  fully  as  men  are  qualified  who 
have  had  advantages  of  greater  leisure  and  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  education.  The  resolution,  in  fact,  which  has  just 
been  affirmed  by  the  Congress  and  their  pointed  refusal 
to  accept  Mr.  Hodge’s  amendment  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  assumption  that  the  class  interests  of  the  labourer 
ought  to  dominate  over  all  national  considerations,  and  that, 
so  long  as  these  interests  are  energetically  advocated,  the 
workmen  need  not  care  a  jot  whether  their  representative 
is  a  “  politician  as  well  as  a  labourer  ”  or  a  labourer  only, 
and  may  regard  his  capacity  or  otherwise  to  “  play  his  part  in 
“  tlie  entire  policy  of  Governments  ”  as  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  GALICIAN 
HOME  RULER. 

/~\NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Galician  Home  Ruler 
vA'  v  hose  mental  condition  caused  grave  anxiety  to  his 
numerous  friends.  Whether  as  cause  or  effect  of  the 
cerebral  derangement  under  which  he  laboured,  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  no  proposition  laid  down  by  that  distinguished 
man  could  possibly  be  inaccurate.  Accordingly,  when  he 
read  the  report  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  at  Wrexham,  he 
pioceeded,  with  the  rigorous  logic  of  which  persons  in  his 
unhappy  ciicumstances  have  often  so  singular  a  command, 
to  reason  upon  one  of  the  deliverances  in  this  wise 
“  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  ‘  Austria  has  given  a  liberal 
“  ‘  measure  of  Home  Rule  to  the  Poles  of  Galicia.’  Now,  I 
know  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conception  of  a  liberal 
measure  of  Home  Rule  includes  the  power  of  independent 
“  legislation.  Therefore  the  Galician  Diet  possesses  a 
“  power  of  independent  legislation.  I  am  aware  that  the 
“  members  of  that  body  entertain  an  opposite  opinion,  but 
“  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  will  adhere  to  that 
“  opinion  when  they  find  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  positive 
“  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  With  that  he  went  down 
to  the  Diet,  of  which  he  happened  to  be  a  member,  and,  in 
an  eloquent  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  duration,  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  new  University.  On  his  re¬ 
suming  his  seat,  and  while  receiving  the  soothing  attentions 
of  his  friends,  another  member  rose  to  point  out  to  him 
that  his  motion  was  ultra  vires,  and  that  the  only  result 
of  passing  it  would  be  its  immediate  disallowance  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Vienna.  To  this  the 
Galician  Home  Ruler  replied  with  good  temper  but  mis¬ 
taken  firmness  that  he  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s  authority  for 
maintaining  the  contrary,  and  that  he  must  therefore 
insist  on  pressing  his  motion  to  a  division,  lie  did  so,  and 
it  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Hie  Galician  Home  Ruler  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  whether  he  woulcf  in 
fact  have  disallowed  such  a  vote  as  he  had  proposed,  if 
passed  by  the  Diet,  and  having  been  informed  by  that 
official  that  it  would  certainly  have  been  his  duty  to  do  so, 
the  Galician  Homo  Ruler  found  himself  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  and  nullify  the  con¬ 
stitutional  privileges  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  him, 
had  been  granted  to  his  countrymen  by  the  Emperor. 

1  ull  of  indignation  at  the  discovery  he  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  severely  denouncing  the  fraud  which 
had  been  practised  on  Galicia,  and  not  sparing  even  his 
Imperial  Majesty  himself.  To  his  extreme  surprise  this 
pamphlet  was  immediately  seized  by  the  police  and  a  prose¬ 


cution  instituted  against  its  author.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
produced  a  file  of  United  Ireland  and  pointed  out  to  the 
Court  that  in  Ireland,  a  country  which  had  not  obtained  a 
liberal  measure,”  or  any  measure  of  Home  Rule,  a  far 
greater  latitude  of  attack  on  the  highest  personages  was 
permitted  to  the  press.  The  presiding  judge  contented 
himself  with  replying  that  the  defendant  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  that  if 
the  Court  allowed  him  to  escape  with  a  heavy  fine  it  was 
only  because  they  considered  him  but  imperfectly  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  actions.  On  quitting  the  Court  House  the 
Galician  Home  Ruler  was  proceeding  to  harangue  a  little 
crowd  of  bystanders,  in  a  somewhat  excited  manner,  on  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence,  when  he  was  directed  by  a  local 
policeman  to  move  on.  He  made  a  sharp  reply,  and  was 
thereupon  reminded  that,  by  speaking  saucily  to  a  police¬ 
man,  he  incurred  the  risk  of  a  month’s  imprisonment.  Upon 
this  he  boxed  the  constable’s  ears,  and  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody.  The  correctional  tribunal  before  which 
he  was  brought  up  sentenced  him,  with  little  ado,  to  six 
months’  imprisonment,  “sharpened”  by  one  fast-day  a 
month.  Ihe  Galician  Home  Ruler  was  thunderstruck. 
“  May  I  remind  you,”  he  said  to  the  magistrate,  “  that  I 
“  struck  the  policeman  with  my  open  hand  1”  “I  am 
“  aware  of  it,”  was  the  reply;  “and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  sentenced  you  to  six  months*  imprisonment, 
“  ‘  sharpened  ’  by  one  fast-day  a  month.”  “  What !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Galician  Home  Ruler,  “can  you  possibly  be 
ignorant  that  in  Ireland,  which  does  not  enjoy  a  ‘  liberal 
^  measure,  or  any  measure  of  Home  Rule,  you  may  strike 
the  police,  not  with  your  open  hand,  or  even  your 
t  clenched  fist,  but  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  that  you 
may  even  pour  boiling  water  on  their  heads,  or  prod 
“  them  with  heated  iron  bars,  without  exposing  yourself  to 
t  anything  like  so  monstrous  a  term  of  imprisonment  as 
“  this ?  And  have  you  further  to  learn  that  inasmuch  as  I 
“  enjoy  the  status  of  a  legislator,  my  punishment,  so  far  from 
being  ‘  sharpened  by  one  fast-day,  would  be  mitigated  by 
poached  eggs  and  sandwiches  ?  ”  The  magistrate  replied 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  but  that  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  influence  his  decision.  He  added,  with  the  hide¬ 
bound  pedantry  of  his  order,  that  his  sole  duty  was  to  see 
that  the  law  was  carried  out. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  six  months’  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  the  Galician  Home  Ruler  procured  a  copy  of  all  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speeches  on  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere,  and  carefully  studied  all  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  agitation  in  that  country,  whose  inhabitants, 
not  having  yet  secured  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  could 
not,  he  argued,  whatever  the  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
enjoy  as  much  individual  liberty  as  his  own  countrymen. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  such  was  the  case,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  Galicians,  and  exhorted  them  to  offer  violent 
resistance  to  the  unjust  laws  which  judges  and  magistrates, 
even  though  irremovable,  were  endeavouring  to  enforce. 
For  this  offence  he  was  tried  under  the  Anarchist  Act — that 
is  to  say,  without  a  jury — sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and 
deprived  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  for  life.  From  his 
prison  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  ex-Minister  at 
Vienna,  entreating  him  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  organize  resistance  in  Galicia  to  unjust 
laws.  Ilis  friend  replied  that,  if  he  were  to  deliver  the 
mildest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  in  Austria,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  his  title  of  Privy  Councillor  and  be  dis¬ 
qualified  from  ever  again  holding  public  office  or  sitting  in 
Parliament. 

The  Galician  Home  Ruler  then  made  up  his  mind  that, 
as  soon  as  his  term  of  penal  servitude  expired,  he  would 
seek  naturalization  as  a  Rritish  subject,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  Ireland. 


THE  CHINESE  EMIGRANT  QUESTION. 

TWO  incidents  have  happened  within  the  last  ten  days 
which  combine  to  prove  that  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  labour  into  our  Colonies  v  ill  not  be  easily  stopped 
— at  least  not  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  Colonial 
Governments.  China  has  rejected  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  lately  drafted  by  its  diplomatists,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Melbourne  has  given  judgment  in  favour 
of  a  Chinaman  who  had  brought  an  action  against  the 
master  of  the  s.s.  Afghan  for  refusing  him  leave  to  land.  The 
ship  captain  was  only  technically  the  defendant.  It  was 
not  denied  that  he  was  acting  under  pressure  put  on  him 
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by  the  Australian  authorities,  and  that  it  was  their  action, 
and  not  his,  which  was  really  in  question.  The  grounds  of  the 
Court’s  decision  have  not  yet  been  reported,  but  they  may  easily 
be  guessed  at.  In  British  Columbia  and  in  New  South  Wales 
the  same  question  has  already  come  before  the  Courts,  and 
they  have  decided  that  Colonial  legislation  directed  against 
the  subjects  of  a  friendly  Power  by  name  is  incompatible 
with  the  faith  of  treaties  binding  on  the  whole  Empire,  and 
so  unconstitutional.  Therefore,  any  orders  given  by  virtue 
of  it  are  not  of  the  nature  of  lawful  orders,  and  do  not  cover 
the  responsibility  of  any  man  who  acts  on  them.  In  all 
probability  the  Court  at  Melbourne  has  decided  in  favour 
of  Chun  Tsong  Toy  on  these  or  similar  grounds.  These  de¬ 
cisions  will  serve  to  remind  the  Colonial  Governments  that 
they  are  part  of  the  Empire,  and  must  pay  attention  to  its 
general  interests  and  obligations. 

The  rejection  of  the  draft  treaty  with  America  is 
directly  interesting  to  us.  The  Chinese  diplomatists  at 
Washington  had  agreed  to  a  treaty  by  which,  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  money  as  compensation  for  injuries  done  to 
some  Chinamen,  their  country  undertook  in  future  to  help 
in  putting  a  stop  to  emigration  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  -was  an  encouraging  example  to  our  colonies,  since 
they  very  naturally  concluded  that  what  China  had  done 
for  the  United  States  it  would  do  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  Perhaps  even  that  hope  was  a  little  over¬ 
confident,  but  whether  it  was  or  not  is  now  a  superfluous 
question.  China  has  refused  to  confirm  the  promises  of  its 
envoys  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  will  not  accept  a  treaty  which  is  certainly  somewhat 
injurious  to  its  pride,  and  might  be  so  to  its  interests. 
It  will  not,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  down, 
permit  its  subjects  to  be  singled  out  for  particular  repro¬ 
bation.  This  may  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Chinese  labour  question  by 
means  of  treaty.  The  Government  of  China  has  of  late 
shown  a  determination  to  be  treated  as  a  civilized  Power. 
It  has  apparently  renounced  its  old  desire  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  isolation  as  unattainable,  and  is  prepared 
to  treat  foreign  nations  on  a  footing  of  equality;  but  it 
obviously  understands  that  this  treatment  is  to  be  mutual. 
If  it  cannot  keep  the  outer  barbarian  at  arm’s  length,  it 
will  not  itself  be  treated  as  barbarous  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
past  its  foreign  policy  has  been  directed  with  a  pertinacity 
and  judgment  very  far  from  contemptible.  With  such  a 
Government  it  will  not  be  easy  to  arrange  treaties  which 
■will  amount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority.  Whether  China 
is  really  the  equal  of  the  Western  nations  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  enough  that  she  believes  herself  to  be  so, 
and  will  act  on  the  conviction.  The  course  our  negotia¬ 
tions  will  take  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
Colonies  have  for  the  present  decided  to  leave  their  case  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  They  could,  of 
course,  in  no  case  treat  for  themselves.  For  the  time  being 
they  will  doubtless  abstain  from  violent  action,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  will  accept  any  result  to  the 
negotiations  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  themselves.  The 
Imperial  Government  cannot  treat  the  Colonial  labour 
question  as  if  it  stood  alone.  It  has  too  many  other  rela¬ 
tions  with  China — a  fact  of  which  the  Tsung  lx  Yamen 
will  take  advantage.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  might  be  got  over  by  general  legislation  against 
pauper  emigrants.  China,  it  is  said,  would  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  measures  not  nominally  directed  against 
herself.  Possibly  not ;  but  she  is  sagacious  enough  to  see 
through  the  manoeuvre,  and  very  capable  of  answering  by 
counter  measures  of  an  unfriendly  nature,  worded  in  general 
terms.  The  position  is  not  one  which  will  allow  the 
Imperial  Government  to  take  high-handed  measures. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  with  tact  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  China. 


LORD  BR  AM  WELL  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

OTHING  so  delightfully  fresh  and  piquant  as  the 
opening  of  Lord  Bramwell’s  Address,  read  by  his 
brother  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  of 
the  British  Association  last  Thursday,  has  been  uttered  in 
the  way  of  satirical  disputation  since  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  fell  foul  of  the  editor  who  had  published  the 
“  Magee  Extra.”  His  grave  method  of  reasoning  with  those 
who  had  shocked  him  by  contending,  “not  that  political 
“  economy  was  dead,  but  that  it  had  never  lived,”  is  not 
only  a  model  of  quiet  humour,  but  a  most  useful  and  much- 


needed  plea  for  precision  in  the  use  of  language.  The 
argument  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  political  economy 
attracted,  as  Lord  Bramwell  says,  a  good  deal  of  notice ; 
but  he  “  never  understood  it.”  To  say  that  it  was  not  an 
independent  science  because  it  is  a  branch  of  a  science  more 
extensive  than  itself  appeared  to  him  like  saying  that 
“  ornithology  is  not  a  science  because  it  is  only  a  part  of 
“  natural  history.”  The  mere  fact  that  some  principles 
calling  themselves  economical  are  erroneous  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  science  as  economy.  “There are  now  free- 
“  traders  and  fair-traders  ;  one  is  right,  the  other  wrong ; 
“  each  party  would  call  itself  economical.  The  homoeopaths 
“  and  allopaths  are  both  doctors,  both  professors  of  the 
“  science  of  medicine,  though  one  at  least  is  wrong,  perhaps 
“  both.”  Political  economy  exists,  and  ought  to  be  taught, 
like  law,  as  a  part  of  general  education.  Law  has  been 
called  dry,  but  it  is  not ;  and  as  for  political  economy  being 
a  dismal  science,  Lord  Bramwell,  as  he  tells  us  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  touch  of  autobiography,  “  could  never  read  ten 
“  pages  of  him  who  so  called  it.” 

The  school  of  economists  to  which  Lord  Bramwell 
belongs  is  well  known.  Its  governing  principles,  as  he  says, 
are  few,  and  in  his  judgment  the  main  one  is  laissez-faire. 
He  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  the  last 
word  of  political  economy  ;  but  he  comes  very  near  to  doing 
so,  and  we,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  complain  of  his  pressing 
the  doctrine  a  little  too  hard.  Abstractedly  we  should  not 
be  prepared  to  deny  that  he  does  so  press  it,  and  we  doubt 
whether  if  we  were  compelled  to  condescend  to  particulars, 
he  could  deny  it  himself.  When,  for  instance,  he  recited  his 
long  list  of  the  legislative  measures  which  he  describes  as 
“  proposed  specimens  of  interference  with  property  and 
“  freedom  of  contract,”  he  certainly  runs  a  risk,  as  regards 
some,  at  least,  among  its  clauses,  of  giving  himself  away. 
Several  of  the  cases  of  interference  with  property  are 
within  the  legislative  principle  to  which  our  railway  Com¬ 
panies,  of  whose  rights  Lord  Bramwell  is  so  staunch  a  de¬ 
fender,  owre  their  existence.  The  undertakings  of  these 
great  corporations  are  so  many  perpetual  monuments  of 
legislative  interference  with  proprietorial  privileges.  It  is 
really  no  answer,  though  it  is  commonly  considered  an 
answer,  to  say  that  the  proprietors  who  have  been  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  Companies  have  received  compensation  for 
their  lands.  That  only  removes  one  of  the  least  injuries 
which  can  accompany  expropriation  ;  it  does  not  affect  the, 
politically  and  economically  speaking  illegitimate,  essence  of 
the  transaction  itself.  That  essence  resides  in  its  coercive 
character.  When  once  Parliament  sanctioned  the  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition  of  private  property  for  public  purposes 
it  took  a  step  destined  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
a  host  of  other  interferences  of  an  analogous,  or  what 
might  be  represented  as  an  analogous  kind ;  and  it  is 
not  open  to  any  one  who,  like  Lord  Bramwell,  admits 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  thus  approved  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  dispute  its  further  application  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  defective  analogy.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  there  is  abundant  room  for  disputing  many  of 
them  on  this  ground,  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  Lord 
Bramwell  may  very  effectively  address  his  protests.  The 
real  danger  of  modern  meddlesome  legislation  is  not  that 
its  authors  are  too  fond  of  the  major  premiss  on  which 
legislative  interferences  may  be  justified,  but  that  they  show 
so  sentimental  a  recklessness  in  accepting  almost  anything 
for  their  minor.  That  private  property  may  be  compulsorily 
acquired  on  adequate  public  grounds  is  an  unimpeachable 
proposition.  The  mischiefs  to  which  it  is  constantly  leading 
are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  any  whim  of  any  clique  of 
faddists  seems  able  in  these  days  to  pass  itself  off  as  some¬ 
thing  which  on  “public  grounds”  deserves  recognition  and 
satisfaction. 


PALLAS'S  SAND-GROUSE. 

THE  present  year  will  be  famous  among  ornithologists  as  the 
year  of  the  second  great  irruption  of  Pallas’s  Sand-grouse 
into  Europe.  These  birds  were  unknown  in  the  British  Islands 
until  the  year  1859,  when  three  were  obtained — two  in  England, 
and  one  in  Wales.  From  this  time  until  1863,  the  year  of  the 
first  great  irruption,  no  further  specimens  were  observed ;  but  in 
that  year  they  visited  this  country  in  considerable  numbers,  ex¬ 
tending  their  range  as  far  west  as  the  coast  of  Donegal.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  rare  birds,  the  interest 
which  they  excited  was  fatal  to  them  ;  and  the  main  body,  which 
arrived  early  in  May,  was  practically  exterminated  by  the  end  of 
June,  though  specimens  were  obtained  until  the  early  spring  of 
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1864,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  immigrants 
had  been  destroyed.  From  that  date  until  the  present  year, 
though  some  few  stragglers  have  been  from  time  to  time  ob¬ 
served,  there  has  been  no  further  westward  movement  of  large 
bodies  of  these  birds  from  their  natural  homes  and  breeding- 
places,  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Early  in  May  reports 
reached  this  country  that  the  sand-grouse  were  again,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  appearing  in  large  flocks  in  Central 
Europe,  and  by  the  hitter  end  of  that  month  the  advanced  guard 
had  reached  our  shores,  the  main  body  arriving  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  spreading  over  the  country,  many  hundreds  having 
been  observed. 

The  sand-grouse,  possessing  as  it  does  affinities  not  only  with 
the  grouse,  but  also  with  the  plovers  and  pigeons,  is  not  a  true 
grouse,  but  is  placed  by  ornithologists  in  a  separate  order — 
“  I’terocletes.”  It  is  a  quaint  and  noticeable  bird,  whether  seen 
on  the  wing  or  on  the  ground ;  in  weight  between  ten  and  eleven 
ounces ;  in  length  about  fifteen  inches.  Its  plumage  may  be 
roughly  described  as  buff  chestnut  and  orange,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  tipped  with  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  pair,  which  are  long  and  taper¬ 
ing,  the  ends,  for  about  three  inches,  being  filamentous ;  the 
wings  are  also  long  and  tapering.  Its  legs,  like  those  of  the  red 
grouse,  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  of  which, 
like  the  plovers  but  unlike  the  grouse,  it  has  but  three.  The 
feet  are  most  peculiar,  as  the  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane 
as  far  as  the  claws,  thus  forming  a  little  feather-covered  pad 
with  three  black  claws.  This  curious  construction,  coupled  with 
the  shortness  of  its  legs,  renders  the  bird  anything  but  an  elegant 
walker.  As  in  the  true  grouse  the  flesh  of  the  breast  is  of  two 
colours,  white  near  the  bone  and  dark  in  the  outer  part.  The 
sand-grouse  is  very  strong  on  the  wing,  and  its  flight,  is  very 
rapid,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  golden  plover,  but  is  noisy, 
and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Not  very  much  is 
known  of  its  nesting ;  it  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  certainly  not  less 
than  three.  The  young  when  hatched  are  covered  with  down, 
and  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  sand-grouse  have  now  been  among  us  for  four  months,  and 
though  we  are  grieved  to  observe  from  the  reports  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries 
that  many  of  these  rare  and  harmless  birds  have,  as  in  1863, 
fallen  victims  to  what  we  can  only  characterize  as  the  foolish 
love  of  slaughter  possessed  by  self-termed  “  sportsmen  and  “  col¬ 
lectors  of  British  birds,”  still,  thanks  to  the  fostering  care  of  many 
landowners  and  their  gamekeepers,  and  to  the  more  intelligent 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  them  throughout  the  country,  a 
considerable  number  have  remained  practically  undisturbed. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  perhaps  extraordinary  that  we  have 
no  absolutely  trustworthy  reports  of  their  having  nested  and 
bred.  Mr.  ilowlett,  of  Newmarket,  well  known  as  a  careful 
observer,  has  stated  that  he  has  during  the  last  month  seen 
young  sand-grouse,  but  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  is  thrown 
on  the  correctness  of  his  observation  by  the  number  of  young, 
seven,  which  he  alleges  to  have  accompanied  one  pair,  of  old 
birds.  The  abnormal  wet  and  cold  of  this  summer,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  terribly 
destructive  to  young  partridges,  have  without  doubt  been  most 
unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  the  sand-grouse.  We  hope 
nevertheless  that  native-bred  birds  may  now  be  living  among  us. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  sand-grouse 
if  unmolested  will  become  a  naturalized  British  bird.  So  great 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Tegetmeier  apparently  has  no  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  we,  however,  while  admitting  some  slight  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  result,  can  only  hope  that  this  interesting  problem 
may  be  satisfactorily  solved.  This  can  only  happen,  another  im¬ 
migration  being  for  the  present  at  least  improbable,  if  the  birds 
now  among  us  are  carefully  preserved  from  destruction,  and  as 
much  as  possible  from  disturbance.  We  would  therefore  impiess 
upon  our  readers  the  importance  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
protect  the  sand-grouse  during  the  shooting  season  which  has 
just  commenced,  and  we  hope  that  all  owners  of  shootings  will, 
during  this  season  at  least,  make  a  strict  rule  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  a  sand-grouse  be  shot.  Sportsmen  should  be  as 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  these  curious  birds  as  are  orni¬ 
thologists,  for  should  their  naturalization  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  our  list  of  game  birds  would  receive  a  most  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  in  Pallas’s  sand-grouse. 


THE  SAME,  ONLY  DIFFERENT. 

WE  deal  elsewhere,  in  such  seriousness  as  the  subject  seems 
to  demand,  with  the  serious,  especially  the  Welsh  part  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  at  Wrexham.  That  there  were  speeches 
instead  of  a  speech,  is  of  itself  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  We 
do  not  see  anything  intrinsically  damnable  in  the  delivery  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  non-political  addresses  on  the  same  day  and  in  t  he  same 
place.  It  lias  been  frequently  done  before,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
frequently  done  again.  But  as  there  has  always,  and  wisely 
enough,  been  an  almost  nervous  desire  not  only  to  keep  the 
Eisteddfod  untainted  by  politics,  but  to  keep  politics  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  the  Eisteddfod,  it  would,  no  doubt,  lia\e 
been  better  taste  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the 
Eisteddfod  Committee,  to  give  way.  He  did  not  choose  to  do  so, 
and  he  gave  the  very  characteristic  excuse  that  he  could  not  break 


his  wrord,  wdien  he  had  previously  pledged  that  word  to  the 
Eisteddfod,  and  had,  in  fact,  broken  it  by  his  later  engagement. 
If  he  had  said,  “  I  like  making  political  speeches  better  than  any 
other  ;  I  want  to  make  one  here,  and  you  might  as  well  let  me,” 
very  little,  if  anything,  need  have  been  said.  But  then  he  would 
have  told  the  plain  truth  in  a  plain  manner,  and  so  would  not 
have  been  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  the  miscellaneous  remarks  contained  in  the  two  speeches 
there  are,  of  course,  many  amusing  and  characteristic  things. 
Most  amusing,  perhaps,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
visit,  were  the  opening  remarks  of  the  second  or  legitimate 
address,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  the  Eisteddfod  that  he 
should  ask  no  man  what  his  politics  were,  that  he  hoped  not  to 
be  asked  about  his  own,  and,  until  he  went  out  of  Wrexham, 
should  forget  them  altogether.  Considering  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  this  is  very  much  as  if  a  gay  Lothario  of  a 
husband  should  say  to  his  upbraiding  spouse : — “  My  dear,  I  trust 
you  will  not  ask  me  anything  about  my  sentiments  towards  Miss 
So-and-so.  It  is  true  that,  having  arranged  to  meet  you  here,  I 
have  been  kissing  her  for  the  last  hour  in  a  back  room ;  but  I 
assure  you  I  don’t  intend  to  so  much  as  look  at  her  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.”  In  the  suggested  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  would  not  mend  matters ;  but  the  poor  Eisteddfod,  the 
legitimate  object  in  this  case,  had  to  be  contented  with  this 
rather  late  promise  of  fidelity — the  infidelity  having  been  duly 
committed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attentions  of  the  incon¬ 
stant  one  reconciled  her  a  little.  Certainly  compliments  to 
Wales  were  not  wanting.  Mr.  Gladstone  (perhaps  mis-re- 
membering  Dr.  Crotch,  who  called  it  the  finest  “  military  ”  air) 
is  sure  that  the  “March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech”  is  “the  finest 
national  air  in  the  world,”  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  being 
not  merely  lumped  with  the  rest,  but,  in  order  perhaps  to 
please  the  feelings  of  the  Cork  bandsmen,  another  section  of 
Gladstonians,  expressly  included.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  were  enthroned  as  representatives  of  art 
and  religion  by  the  side  of  the  unknown  author  of  this 
masterpiece.  Special  compliments  were  paid  to  the  W  elsh 
babies.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pleased  to  speak  very  handsomely  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  which  we  praise  him  wholly  ;  though,  by 
the  way,  if  he  consults  the  works  of  that  patriotic  Welsh  Home 
Ruler  Penry,  he  will  not  find  that  his  sentiments  were  those  of 
the  Welsh  Gladstonians  (if  we  may  so  say)  of  Queen  Bess’s  own 
day.  He  also  spoke  well  of  Falstaff,  possibly  because  some  have 
most  unjustly  compared  the  fat  knight  to  a  prominent  follower 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own.  lie  went  so  far  as  to  allow  that 
“  Skakspeare  was  a  very  great  man,”  a  proposition  with  which 
we  agree  simpliciter,  or  only  with  the  addition  that  it  was  almost 
verbally  anticipated  by  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht.  He  spoke  of 
Professor  Rhys  (whom  he  and  we  mention  honoris  causa,  though 
Mr.  Rhys  is  not  so  good  a  politician  as  he  is  a  philologist)  “  de¬ 
veloping  a  course  of  events,”  which  seems  to  argue  a  slight  con¬ 
fusion  between  Professors  and  Providence.  We  had  thought  that 
it  was  only  Omnipotence  that  could  develop  a  course  of  events. 
All  this,  however,  was  very  amiable  “  piffle,”  as  the  slang  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhys’s  university  would  put  it,  and  may  be  rallied  quite 
goodhumouredly. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  occupied  with  that  other 
person  before  meeting  sa  legitime  the  Eisteddfod,  when  he  was 
coquetting  with  the  nymph  Politica,  his  utterances  were  not 
exactly  so  harmless.  The  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  speak 
out  of  season  was  understood  to  be  a  burning  desire  to  justify 
himself  in  the  matter  of  that  curious  contradiction  between  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  1851,  who  said  that  he  saw  one  thing,  and  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  1888,  who,  in  order  to  throw  mud  on  a  political 
opponent,  directly  asserted  the  contradictory  thereof.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  devoted  to  this  subject  almost  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  his  speech  which  was  worth  comment.  It 
may  be  very  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
bread  and  water  contra-indicated  in  cases  of  diarrlicea ;  but,  as 
no  one  asserts  that  Mr.  Mandeville  died  of  diarrhoea,  or  any 
disease  even  remotely  connected  with  that  complaint,  the  prac¬ 
tical  relevance  of  this  expert  opinion  on  a  point  of  medical 
practice  is  not  obvious.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  but 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  say  that  the  offences  for  which  the 
Irish  agitators  are  committed  to  prison  are  “  offences  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  consequences  of  a  character  serious  to  life  or  to 
j  the  person.”  The  ghosts  of  Curtin  and  AY  helahan,  of  I  itzmaurice 
and  of  Quirlce,  with  many  others,  will  doubtless  nod  their 
shadowv  heads  in  entire  corroboration  of  this  Gladstonian  verity. 
But  these  were,  in  comparison,  mere  obiter  dicta — the  main 
purpose  of  the  address  was,  as  has  been  said,  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  Mr.  Gladstones.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
speaker  bore  the  burden  of  this  considerable  task  alone,  for  he 
had  the  doughty  assistance  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  Air.  Osborne 
Alorgan  (who,  as  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has  doubtless  heard  of 
the  witness  who  gravely  swore  that  lie  did  not  see  the  man 
commit  the  murder)  professes  with  equal  gravity  that,  having 
been  in  Naples  thirty-six  years  ago,  he  saw  political  prisoners 
not  obliged  to  wear  the  prison  garb,  and  not  compelled  to 
associate  with  felons.  All  persons  who  having  been  in  Naples 
have  not  seen  anything,  are  respectfully  required  to  communicate 
with  Air.  Osborne  Morgan,  by  whom  the  smallest  contributions 
of  the  kind  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Air.  Gladstone,  of  course,  did  not  condescend  to  anything  like 
the  sheer  imbecility  of  his  worthy  hench-and-Chair-man.  For 
he  is  like  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  not  like  Air.  Osborne  Alorgan,  a 
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clever  man.  But  it  would  appear  that  even  liis  most  uncom¬ 
promising  supporters  feel  uneasily  that  he  showed  himself  on  this 
occasion  too  clever  by  half.  The  fact  is  that  when  a  wise  man 
(and  Mr.  Gladstone,  clever  as  he  is,  is  hardly  that)  is  confronted 
with  a  flat  contradiction  in  his  own  statements  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  it  away.  Silence  or  frank  acknowledgment 
are  the  only  two  really  safe  courses  there.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
vanity  alike  prevents  him  from  remaining  silent  and  from  ac¬ 
knowledging.  Accordingly  he  has  added  another  distinct  contra¬ 
diction  of  himself  to  the  former  one.  We  now  have,  not  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  1 888,  eating  or  giving  the  lie  to  the  words  of 
the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1851,  but  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  September 
garbling  the  words  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  August.  lie  now 
says  that  what  he  said  was,  that  he  had  seen  a  political  prisoner 
in  a  room  of  his  own.  That  is  not  what  he  said — at  least  it  is 
not  the  incriminated  part  of  what  he  said.  lie  said  (and  his 
quibbles  about  misreporting  or  slips  of  “  prisoners  ”  for  “  prisoner  ” 
will  not  help  him  one  jot)  that,  “  bad  as  the  government  of 
King  Bomba  was,  he  did  not  put  his  political  prisoners  in  the 
company  of  felons.”  Change  “  prisoners  ”  to  “  prisoner  ”  there, 
and  you  make  nonsense  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at  least 
does  not  talk.  If  the  contrast  had  any  meaning,  “  prisoners  ”  is 
absolutely  required  both  to  make  it  out  as  a  contrast  and  to  make 
a  sentence  decently  intelligible.  And  it  was  in  reference  to 
this  that  it  was  shown  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  mouth 
that  he  had  actually  seen  this  very  thing  done  in  at  least 
one  instance,  and  that  it  had  been  spoken  of  by  him  and  others 
as  if  it  were  a  common  practice.  From  this  there  is  no  escape 
whatever,  and  the  attempt  to  make  an  escape  by  saying  that 
the  persons  chained  to  felons  had  been  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  seems  to  have  made  even  faithful  Gladstonians  un- 
tappy.  For  King  Bomba,  as  they  very  justly  observe,  could 
no  doubt  have  got  any  one  found  guilty  of  high  treason  as  he 
pleased.  But  this  characteristically  Gladstonian  subterfuge  seems 
to  have  been  an  afterthought  and  a  superfluity.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
main  contention  is,  that  when  he  said  that  in  one  respect  Mr. 
Balfour’s  coercion  was  worse  than  Bomba’s  he  did  not  mean  that 
it  was  worse,  compai'ing  the  rules,  but  comparing  the  rule  in  one 
case  and  a  single  exception  in  the  other.  What  he  says  in  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  same  thing  that  he  said  in  August,  only  it  happens 
to  be  different,  and  not  only  different,  but  contradictor}". 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  compliment  to  poor  little 
Wales  that  Mr.  Gladstone  indulged  in  this  singular  exhibition  of 
the  art  of  turning  one’s  back  on  oneself.  The  Principality  is  not 
disgraced  by  much  serious  crime;  but  a  consensus  of  judicial  and 
other  authority  has  it  that  strict  observation  of  truth  is  uot  the 
most  conspicuous  of  Welsh  virtues.  Cynics  have  even  observed 
that  the  Ninth  Commandment,  as  you  go  farther  and  farther 
west  from  Offia’s  Dyke,  seems  more  and  more  to  have  the  curious 
reading,  “  Thou  shalt  bear  false  witness  in  favour  of  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  and  against  thine  enemy.”  It  is  certainly  an  odd  revenge 
of  time  that  King  Bomba  should  have  come  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
neighbour,  but  it  is  not  more  curious  than  many  other  revolutions 
of  nature  or  art  in  the  Gladstonian  mind.  And,  after  all,  it  was 
probably  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  part  of  the  new  com¬ 
mandment  that  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded.  lie  only  wanted  to 
damage  Mr.  Balfour,  not  to  eulogize  the  defunct  majesty  of 
Naples ;  but,  as  the  one  could  not  be  conveniently  done  without 
the  other,  he  did  both.  And  it  turns  out,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  attempt  to  explain  is  more  damaging  than  the 
original  blunder.  Mr.  Balfour  must  be,  indeed,  greedy  of  the 
degradation  of  his  opponents  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
spectacle. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

Fid  WEXTY-FOUR  years  have  passed  since  the  British  Asso 
ciation  met  at  Bath.  During  this  period  numerous  chano-e, 
nave  occurred  among  its  members ;  many  who  then  occupied  < 
conspicuous  place,  including  the  eminent  President  for  the  yeai 
1 864,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  are  no  longer  living,  and  the  gaps  in  th< 
ranks  have  been  filled  by  recruits,  some  of  whom  at  that  time 
were  still  boys  at  school.  But  the  energy  of  the  Association  is  ir 
no  way  impaired;  its  influence  on  the  advancement  of  science 
although  gatherings  of  a  similar  nature,  but  more  limited  and 
special  in  scope,  are  now  far  more  common,  can  hardly  be  said  tc 
have  diminished.  If  the  very  results  of  its  own  work  have 
rendered  a  scientific  missionary  society — one  of  its  principal  aims 
at  the  outset— almost  needless,  it  stiil  occupies  a  position  and 
performs  a  duty  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  of  bringing  togethei 
tor  exchange  of  ideas  students  in  the  various  branches  of  science, 
o  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  general  public,  and  of  collatino 
and  recording  the  results  of  their  labours.  The  quiet  old  city 
wi  t  also  be  found  to  have  changed,  though  less  conspicuously 
than  the  personnel  of  the  Association ;  it  lias  increased  in  size, 
hough  its  more  important  characteristics  are  retained ;  the  old 
o  jects  of  interest  remain,  but  have  been  augmented  by  new 
discoveries— a,s,  for  instance,  will  be  seen  in  its  excellent  museum, 
m  the  recently  excavated  remains  of  the  baths  of  the  Roman 
Aquas  Sulis,  and,  at  a  few  miles’  distance,  in  the  now  famous 
church  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 

•S{f.  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  President  at  this  meeting,  as 
g  t  be  expected,  restricts  his  address  to  the  relations  of  science 
to  the  work  of  that  profession  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 


member.  Indeed,  the  opening  paragraphs  are  virtually  a  defence 
of  the  occasional  election  of  a  civil  engineer  to  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Association.  Such  a  defence  will  probably 
seem  to  most  persons  hardly  needed.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
improbable  that  the  claims  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  to  be  regarded  as  men  of  science,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  seriously  disputed.  Indeed, 
their  last  representative  in  the  Presidential  chair,  the  late  Sir 
W  illiam  Siemens,  whom,  however,  his  successor  appears  to  re¬ 
gard  as  more  strictly  a  representative  of  physics,  said,  in  effect, 
that  in  the  work  of  the  engineer  there  was  no  more  place  for  the 
“  rule  of  thumb  ”  practitioner. 

As  was  also  to  be  expected,  we  find  in  the  address  a  passing 
jest  at  the  metrical  system  and  a  passing  blow  at  the  opponents 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  The  former  is  amusing  as  a  specimen  of 
the  author’s  well-known  dry  humour,  though  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  might  be  equally  well  employed  by  an 
advocate  of  the  other  system  of  measurement ;  the  latter  would 
have  been  better  omitted,  or  at  least  expressed  in  different 
terms.  To  say  that  the  scheme  for  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of 
Dover  “has  lately  fallen  into  disfavour  with  an  unreasoning 
public,  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  case,’’  is  an  assertion  which,  though  perhaps  permissible  on 
the  part  of  an  advocate  or  a  scientific  witness,  is  less  accurate 
than  we  should  expect  from  a  man  of  science.  The  construction 
of  such  a  tunnel  would  undoubtedly  be  a  grand  feat  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ;  it  might  tend  advantageously,  as  Sir  F.  Bramwell  asserts  it 
would,  to  augment  the  common  interests  of  England  and  France, 
and  thus  cement  friendship  rather  than  promote  hostility  ;  nay, 
the  work  may  be  even,  as  he  suggests,  poetic  in  conception ;  and 
yet,  in  the  present  epoch  of  the  world’s  history,  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  may  be  a  very  appreciable  addition  to  the  dangers  of  this 
country.  The  opposition  to  the  scheme  is  led  by  men  who  are 
best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  military  aspect  of  the  question. 
With  them  are  men  of  science,  not  less  eminent  than  Sir  F. 
Bramwell  himself,  and  some  of  the  more  prudent  and  far-sighted 
of  our  statesmen.  We  congratulate  Sir  F.  Bramwell  on  the 
recent  convert  from  the  ranks  of  the  last  named,  though  we 
doubt  whether  so  eminent  an  advocate  will  greatly  strengthen 
his  cause  with  those  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  facts  and 
regard  them  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell,  as  has  been  implied,  claims  that  engineering 
has  even  its  poetical  side.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  but  we  fear  that 
many  will  assert  that  the  poetry  is  rather  of  the  thought  than  of 
the  expression.  A  lighthouse  may  be  “  a  fair  shaft,  graceful  as  a 
palm  and  sturdy  as  an  oak,”  but,  invaluable  as  it  may  be  as  a 
protection  to  life  and  property,  it  is  certainly  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  reef.  A  railway 
generally  injures  the  beauty  of  scenery — we  cannot  think  it  has 
improved  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  or  that  the  charms  of  the 
Menai  Strait  or  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  are  enhanced  by  the 
adjacent  bridges  ;  nay,  we  have  some  doubt  whether,  as  a  question 
simply  of  aesthetics,  that  marvellous  structure  which  is  now 
spanning  the  Firth  of  Forth  will  add  greatly  to  its  charms. 
1  urning,  however,  from  these  more  controversial  matters  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  address,  this  may  be  described  in  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  the  speaker “  The  late  Lord  Iddesleigh  delighted 
an  audience,  for  a  whole  evening,  by  an  address  on  ‘  Nothing.’ 
A\  ould  that  I  had  his  talents  and  could  discourse  to  you  as 
charmingly  as  he  did  to  his  audience,  but  I  dare  not  try  to  talk 
about  ‘nothing.’  I  do,  however,  propose,  as  one  of  the  two 
sections  of  my  address,  to  discourse  to  you  on  the  importance 
of  the  ‘Next  to  Nothing.’  The  other  section  is  far  removed 
from  this  microscopic  quantity  as  it  will  enhance  the  ‘eulogy 
of  the  Civil  Engineer  and  will  point  out  the  value  to  science  of 
his  works.’  ’  The  two  subjects,  thus  quaintly  enumerated,  are 
deliberately  intertwined  by  the  author,  and  it  is  this  idea— the 
intimate  connexion  of  small  things  with  great  results — the  “task 
of  the  least,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  gives  by  its  admirable 
elaboration  a  high  value  to  the  address  as  a  whole. 

One  illustration  of  the  above  is  given  in  a  brief  history  of 
economies  effected  in  the  working  of  the  steam-engine.  The  very 
best  engines  of  Watt’s  days  consumed  about  6  or  7  pounds  of 
fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour.  This  is  now  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth,  and  in  portable  engines  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
been  brought  down  to  165  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour.  But,  if  further  economy  is  to  be  effected,  and  there  is 
still  serious  waste  of  power,  this  can  only  be  done,  as  he  shows, 
by  the  most  exact  registration  and  careful  watching  of  every  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  ;  for,  though  individually  minute,  these,  when 
summed  up,  are  serious  in  amount.  But  Sir  F.  Bramwell  is  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  continued  use  of  the  steam-engine.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  predict  at  the  York  meeting  that,  in  1931,  when  the 
centenary  of  the  British  Association  arrived,  its  members,  unless 
some  substantive  improvement,  at  present  unthought  of,  were 
made  in  the  steam-engine,  would  see  the  present  steam-eno-ines  in 
museums,  “  treated  as  things  to  be  respected,  and  of  antiquarian 
interest  to  the  engineers  of  those  days.”  This  prophecy,  he  adds, 
now  that  seven  years  have  elapsed,  he  neither  regrets  liavino- 
made,  nor  desires  to  withdraw.  The  success  of  gas-engines  and 
of  those  worked  by  the  vapours  of  products  similar  to  petroleum, 
has  already  been  so  great,  that  he  considers  “he  was  not  wrong 
in  predicting  that  the  heat-engine  of  the  future  will  probably 
be  one  independent  of  the  vapour  of  water.” 

But  the  thesis  of  the  lecture  received  its  most  striking  and 
interesting  illustrations  in  the  remarks  upon  the  materials 
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nitfibap  yeortp  is  but  poorly  explained  by  apin'  Up — di^o  (en 
haut)  is  also  dpnovopb  (upward). 

The  phrases  allow  greater  latitude  to  our  polyglot  Grceculus. 
Nous  somraes  a  la  campagne  =  we  are  in  81  fiiXXtb ( — a8io  is  (piap 
oviXX  Ae'i'Si.  In  Italian,  indeed,  we  are  assured  that  this  is 
nothing  but  a88io.  Zo  fib  8i(  bcp  in  French  of  Paris  is  di  ov Is  sk( 
in  Stratford-atte-Bowe.  And  then  when  the  Englishman  is 
thirsty  he  says,  tout  simplement,  y<\ fi  as  tv  ok  ofi  ovaiv,  which 
might,  according  to  the  locality,  be  a  very  respectable  magnum. 
But  then  comes  the  somewhat  uneasy  reply,  ofi  oil  ii(  yiov  ovov 
Tofi  81  pnXaK  bp  yonder,  and  the  conversation  proceeds  with  but 
little  entertainment.  Says  the  Frenchman,  (ov  t'p  it  a  Xofiiv,  and 
the  Englishman  adds,  Sv  8b vt  Xafi  ovaiv — which  statements,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  are  not  true. 

Then  our  fellow-countryman  goes  on  to  ask  for  a  napkin  under 
the  alias  of  tv  raovtX,  and  having  obtained  a  vaixfi  and  a 
tpbpK,  he  complains  of  having  no  salt  in  the  following  memorable 
words,  8ovt  pnp'iyy  pii  roXr.  Reconciled  to  some  extent  with  the 
wine,  he  soon  after  observes,  81  pnoTX  l(  tpn,  and  receives  the 
kindly  reply,  Sou  yiov  ovis  pi  tov  <f)iX  it  an  ab\6  ovaiv; 

E Is  to  Kacptvtiov,  the  first  words  our  Englishman  speaks  are 
pnpiyypi  Kotfxfn  Sou  yiov  ovis  ais  Kpiip.  This  is  followed  up  by 
the  distinct  declaration  ail  vot  ovis  tvi  rib,  and  his  national 
preferences  come  out  later  on  with  y<ifi  pi  ei  yo8  nbvs — a  phrase 
which,  although  it  appears  in  the  Frenchman's  mouth  as  8ove 
pova  Sou  ttovs  niiv  trio,  at  first  blush  indubitably  recalls  a  name 
borrowed  from  an  eminent  drink  by  a  quondam  president  of  the 
Pickwick  Club. 

Next  day  (one  may  conjecture)  our  travellers  each  and  all  go, 
like  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  to  the  draper’s  to  buy  him  a  coat — Me 
TaoxaT(r)v — -where  they  inspect  the  cloth  goods,  and  one  asks 
itiTi  8ls  81  (joavvts  yiov  ye)3,  to  which  comes  a  prompt  yiis  Sip. 
Then  the  bargaining  goes  on  ;  Kopmiv  Xo  fiav  8i  fiovXov  (le  rendez¬ 
vous  l’aune  ?),  which,  being  overset,  is  dr  ydou  pavs  [much]  8oe 
yiov  criX  ivyiciS.  It  is  the  Italian  that  fixes  the  last  word  to 
be  “  a  yard  ” — Kovavro  Xo  fitvbirt  aX  ttIko  (the  Romaic 
being  ttjv  nr)xvv,  and  dparjvl  being  the  Turkish).  And, 
indeed,  tt'iko  ought  to  be  Lingua  Franca.  “  What  is  the  next 
article?”  is  not  too  closely  printed  as  rou  yiov  ovis  nav  y<i/3 
tvl  8 in  tXs,  and  after  the  customer  has  seen  the  patterns,  he 
gives  a  noble  order,  saying  yKar  pi  <pbop  tXs  ( KovaTpo  ttiki  in  the 
Italian ;  which  shows  again  that  the  editor  was  in  doubt  about 
eeyidS). 

But  it  is  when  he  goes  to  the  horse-coper's  (Aid  va  ayopdarj  tis 
aXoyov)  that  our  Englishman  at  last  begins  to  kick  out  behind. 
They  ask  him  rou  yiov  ovbb  tv  irav  yor  (want  to  buy  hoss). 
With  singular  sagacity  he  rejoins  at  ye/3  yKovr  ydpo-es  rod 
atXX.  And  then,  no  doubt,  some  bonnet  standing  round  cries 
ai  ovis  tov  ye/3  ft  crl ovpa  (f)ov8tT  (sure-footed)  y  opy.  Where¬ 
upon  another  foreigner  in  the  crowd  chimes  in,  with  too  great 
politeness,  (o  fiov8pi(  bv  aitfibX  dyyXe  8i  pnov  apt.  The  market 
goes  on ;  aud  the  purchaser  says  ai  8bvr  Xa  Ik  8is  yops  '  X‘ 
fitpi  pjrovap — expressions  which  have  already  been  done  into 
English  rhyme  by  a  master  of  those  events,  as — - 

Per’aps  he  did  not  like  the  oss, 

Per’aps  he  was  a  scru. 

They  don't  bate  a  word,  however.  You  hear  all  round  yt  1(  rtv 
yl  1(  d'X8.  x'i  ‘d  (for  is)  fiipiyioyy.  And  at  last  comes  the  end  of 
this  good  dialogue — o-dSSiX  yip. 

Having  bought  his  horse,  of  course  he  wants  to  learn  the  way 
to  sell  him,  SO  he  asks  nptv  your£  i(  Si  obiv  TOV  yK00  tov  SrapnovX; 
and  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  question  he  adds  yoSirfr  l(8i 
aiopTtaT  obiv  tov  yKo  tov  II tpa.  But,  after  a  few  more  phrases  pro 
and  con,  he  is  suddenly  brought  up  with  the  brisk  challenge  yoee'ap 
tip  yiov  yKoijyy  Sip  ;  and  honestly  and  briefly  has  to  confess  av 
Xoctt  Si  obvt.  In  which  predicament  he  and  his  reporter  may  both 
be  left,  with  the  one  word  of  parting  which  ends  these  precious 
little  dialogues — TEA02. 


required  by  the  increasing  needs  of  the  engineer.  Here  the  effects 
of  alloys  upon  the  strength,  tenacity,  and  other  properties  of 
metals  are  described  at  full  length.  The  old  rough-and-ready 
methods  of  judging  of  the  properties  of  metals  would  now  be 
useless.  Till  it  was  realized  that  the  quality  of  steel  depended 
upon  very  small  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbon  present  in 
the  iron,  and  methods  were  found  of  securing  the  presence 
of  the  right  percentage,  such  works  as  “  the  Forth  bridge,  the 
big  gun,  the  compound  armour  of  the  ironclad  with  its  steel  face,” 
would  have  been  impossible.  These  large  guns,  indeed,  furnish 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  “  task  of  the  least” — a  piece  of  steel 
ribbon,  “  which  looks  more  suitable  for  the  framework  of  an 
umbrella,”  is  used  in  reinforcing  the  main  tube  of  a  gun,  which, 
if  put  into  position  at  Richmond,  pointed  and  ranged,  by  the 
Ordnance  map,  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  could  be  depended  upon 
for  dropping  a  shell,  weighing  380  pounds,  somewhere  in  an  area 
round  it,  500  yards  long  and  200  yards  wide.  As  the  President 
remarks,  in  passing,  the  arrival  of  such  a  messenger  every  five 
minutes  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  conducting  business  with 
that  calmness  and  coolness  which  are  necessary  to  success. 

Not  less  striking  and  more  recent  of  discovery  is  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  alloys  in  minute  quantities  in  metals,  a  matter  to 
which  Professor  Roberts-Austen  has  recently  devoted  so  much 
attention.  The  President  confines  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the 
alloys  of  iron,  as  having  a  more  immediate  bearing  on  his  subject, 
and  merely  glances  in  passing  at  the  results  with  other  metals. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  certain  cases  the  presence  of  an  alloy 
in  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  part  in  a  thousand  is  sufficient  to 
change  some  of  the  most  marked  properties  of  a  metal ;  as,  for 
example,  to  render  it  brittle  instead  of  malleable.  These  changes 
are  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The 
addition  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  aluminium  gives  to  a  steel 
alloy  a  much  greater  hardness,  and  enables  it  to  take  a  much 
higher  and  more  silverlike  polish.  One  twentieth  part  of  one  per 
cent,  of  aluminium  when  added  to  molten  wrought  iron  will  re¬ 
duce  the  fusing  point  of  the  whole  mass  some  500  degrees,  and 
thus  render  the  material  so  fluid  as  to  be  capable  of  making  cast¬ 
ings  of  the  most  intricate  character.  Perhaps  even  more  striking 
are  the  effects  of  manganese.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that 
when  present  in  steel  in  quantities  less  than  2’5  per  cent,  it  ren¬ 
dered  the  metal  more  ductile  and  altogether  more  fitted  for 
forging.  Here,  however,  improvement  stopped,  and  if  the  per¬ 
centage  were  increased  deterioration  commenced.  But  recently 
further  experiment  has  shown  that  after  an  amount  of  7  per 
cent,  of  manganese  has  been  added,  the  quality  of  the  metal  again 
begins  to  improve. 

Such  results,  anomalous  at  present,  have  an  interest  which  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  their  practical  application,  and  appeal  even  to  a 
wider  audience  than  that  which  listened  to  this  address,  for  they 
indicate  that  arguments  founded  on  the  invariability  of  the  order 
of  nature  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  Doubtless  from  similar  causes 
similar  consequences  will  result ;  but  these  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  indicate  that  a  variation  of  the  antecedents  which  would 
be  imperceptible  to  all  but  the  most  specially  qualified  observers 
is  capable  of  producing  the  most  important  effects. 


WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  .  .  .  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH. 

HIRTY-TWO  little  oblong  pages  of  flimsy,  discoloured  paper, 
all  on  a  length,  like  a  folding  screen,  a  “  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,” 
or  an  old  Japanese  despatch,  were  published  EN  A0HNAI2  • 
TYnoiS  nPOOAOY,  in  1876;  with  a  title  almost  as  lengthy 
as  the  contents— AIAAOrOI  EAAHNO-TOYPKO-rAAAO-Ari'AO- 
ITAA1KOI.  It  consists  of  seven  pages  of  vocabulary,  two  of 
numbers,  apldpm ;  the  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  the  months, 
a  few  piKpal  tjopdcrtis,  followed  by  a  number  of  others  headed 
<I> ayijrbv  Ka\  ttiotov,  aud  the  next  headings  are  Eiy  to  Kacptvtiov  and 
Me  Tcroyar^iji/. 

From  the  vocabulary  one  may  here  and  there  pick  a  few  pearls 
of  language.  Thus  the  French  for  wine  is  fiiv — of  course  the 
Romaic  fi  reads  as  v— and  the  English  beer  appears  as  pniap,  pn 
reading  as  b.  Cherry  is  raippv.  The  Greek  0eor  becomes  in 
English  KoS,  dpvybaX ov  becomes  bXpov8  in  our  mouths.  Butter 
appears  in  French  as  nop  and  in  English  as  yKovrrtp  (sic).  Day 
dawns  as  See.  To  explain  the  French  Kov(i  one  turns  to  the 
English  nXtij  8tv,  with  no  effects  ;  but  the  Italian  (^eVra  makes 
all  clear  ;  the  Romaic  o-ydX^,  one  regrets  to  confess,  not 
being  quite  .as  direct  as  a  classic  might  wish.  The  French  criv 
and  the  English  8ok  would  both  give  us  pause,  were  it  not  that 
one  at  all  events  knows  that  the  Eastern  pariah  dog  goes  by  the 
name  of  itkvXos ,  which  the  irreverent  Tommy  Atkins  has  simpli¬ 
fied  into  skilly.  Coming  next  after  that,  ah  and  ysar  ought  to 
puzzle  no  one.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  praise  Kiovyi,  even  with 
the  i  upside  down,  as  a  successful  shot  at  cuillere.  liano 
and  yur  both  cover  the  head ;  an  English  a\pr  is  a  French 
chemise;  and  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  ye'e£iAear  is 
nothing  else  than  a  hazel-nut.  BleX  is  obviously  veal ;  but  the 
French  equivalent,  fia  8ij  fibs,  is  cryptic  ;  the  Italian  ydpne  &'1 
fiaKa,  shows  that  it  is  meant  for  flesh  of  the  vache  ;  but  fia  must 
still  remain  a  puzzle,  for  Kptas  had  already  been  put  into  French 
as  fiibvo.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  Romaic  version  of  vache 
enragce.  Jainbon  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  call  a  gammon ;  and 
povaahp  and  yaiocep  <ttu(])  both  are  meant  for  handkerchief. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

SOME  two  years  ago  Lord  Dufferin  appointed  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  system  under  which  natives  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  whether  by  competition 
with  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  or  by  a  late  Statute 
which  enables  the  Governor-General  to  pass  Hindus,  Mahom- 
medans,  and  others,  by  selection,  into  the  charmed  circle.  The 
Commission  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  a  President,  and  a 
Secretary.  It  was  as  well  selected  and  representative  as  anything 
in  India  can  be.  The  President  was  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  at  that 
time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.  Sir  Charles  Turner,  late 
Chief  J  ustice  at  Madras  and  now  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
was  one  member,  and  acted  at  one  time  as  President.  Of  the  others, 
five  belonged  to  the  Civil  Service,  six  were  natives,  of  whom  one 
had  been  Prime  Minister  at  Baroda,  and  another  was  the  well- 
known  Syud  Ahmed  Khan,  C.S.I.  The  Uncovenanted  Service 
was  represented  by  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  iu  the  Revenue 
Department,  and  the  non-official  and  the  Eurasian  portion  of  the 
community  by  one  each.  The  Commission  sat  for  two  months  and  a 
half  continuously  after  its  appointment,  at  the  three  Presidency 
towns,  and  at  Lahore,  Allahabad,  and  Jubbulpore.  Separating  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  season  of  1887,  the  members  reassembled  in 
November  last  to  consider  the  evidence  before  them;  and  now  we 
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lave  their  Report.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  these  proceedings 
that  this  Blue  Book  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  an 
appendix  of  three  or  four  times  its  size,  should  have  been  forwarded 
to  England,  communicated  to  the  Times,  and  laid  on  the  table  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  any  deliverance  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  whatever  from  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet.  But 
this  is  the  way  in  which  we  now  govern  India.  Agitators, 
grievance-mongers,  members  of  Parliament  with  a  divine  mission, 
and  even  humble  critics  like  ourselves,  are  invited  to  declare 
their  sentiments  on  a  subject  almost  as  vital  as  the  reconstitution 
of  the  British  and  native  armies,  before  we  can  have  the  faintest 
notion  how  it  is  regarded,  amongst  others,  by  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  and  Lord  Dufferin. 

"We  have,  however,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  composition  of 
the  Commission,  the  mode  of  inviting,  collecting,  and  recording 
evidence,  and  the  perception  of  the  ends  for  which  it  met.  The 
members  examined  nearly  four  hundred  witnesses.  They  had  full 
access  to  official  records,  and  they  received  copious  answers  to  cir¬ 
culars,  as  well  as  memorials  and  representations  from  individuals 
and  Societies.  The  Report  itself  is  a  model  of  perspicuity  and 
condensation.  Whether  the  measures  proposed  are  to  be  rushed 
through  the  Indian  Council  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  block, 
or  whether  they  can  be  altered  and  improved  or  rejected,  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  object  of  the  whole  inquiry  was  to  find  out 
whether,  looking  to  the  progress  of  education  and  public  spirit 
amongst  divers  classes  of  natives,  there  existed  lawful  means  of 
satisfying  their  claims  to  higher  and  more  lucrative  employment, 
with  due  regard  to  vested  interests ;  and  whether  the  freer  admis¬ 
sion  of  Hindus,  Mahommedans,  Parsis,  and  Sikhs  to  the  public 
service  would  really  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  the  stability  of  our  rule.  These  are  big  subjects,  and  it 
is  best  first  to  dispose  of  those  matters  on  which  the  Commission 
is  satisfied  that  no  change  is  desirable,  before  touching  on  recom¬ 
mendations  which  ought  to  receive  the  most  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration,  which  may  produce  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  which 
may  excite  a  discontent  more  dangerous  than  the  very  grievances 
they  are  meant  to  remove,  and  which  may  affect  the  foundation 
and  alter  the  character  of  our  whole  rule  in  India. 

Holding  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  open  competition  has 
given  us  men  eminently  qualified  for  the  performance  of  their 
multifarious  and  arduous  duties,  that  it  has  now  stood  the  test  of 
thirty  years,  and  that  it  cannot  be  hastily  altered,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  emphatically  condemn  the  proposal  for  a  system  of  local 
examinations  in  India,  whereby  native  gentlemen  might  be 
relieved  from  the  trouble,  risks,  and  expense  of  a  voyage  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Caste,  it  is  shown,  never  stands  in  the  way  of  any  native 
who  has  anything  to  gain  by  coming  to  England.  He  comes  for 
divers  reasons — to  study  law  and  medicine,  to  ventilate  the  grie¬ 
vances  of  Rajas  and  patrons,  or  to  pay  homage  to  the  Queen. 
The  journey  to  and  residence  in  England  are  a  test  of  determina¬ 
tion,  energy,  and  character  such  as  no  other  criterion  can  supply. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  India  to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  the 
examination  papers,  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  test,  a  high  standard, 
and,  we  may  add,  a  first-class  Board  of  Examiners,  even  at  the 
three  Presidency  towns.  Equally  cogent  are  the  reasons  given 
against  a  plausible  plan  for  having  two  kinds  of  examination 
in  England — one  suited  to  the  capacity  and  training  of  natives, 
and  the  other  for  the  scholars  of  our  public  and  private  schools. 
Native  gentlemen,  who  claim  to  discharge  the  same  duties,  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  draw  the  same  pay  and 
allowances  as  Englishmen,  are  very  properly  reminded  that  they 
will  have  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  same  open  tests.  The 
subjects  in  which  all  candidates  are  allowed  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  are  surely  varied  and  wide  enough,  com¬ 
prehending  as  they  do  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English 
literature,  as  well  as  two  of  the  classical  languages  of  the  East, 
natural  science  in  its  widest  sense,  logic,  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  This  range  of  papers  has  been  found  within  the 
powers  of  some  Kayasts  of  Bengal  and  some  Parsis  of  Bombay, 
though  it  has  yet  failed  to  afford  a  safe  passage  to  a  Sikh  or 
a  Mussulman.  And  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  present  race  of 
competitioners  to  remark  that  they  have  hardly  yet  fulfilled 
Lord  Macaulay’s  anticipations  that  their  ranks  would  include  a 
Canning,  a  Tenterden,  or  a  Horner.  Next,  the  Commissioners  deal 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Statutory  Civil  Service.  By  an  ex¬ 
periment  introduced  about  1870,  but  fully  carried  out  only  in 
1879,  a  number  of  natives  of  “proved  merit  and  ability  ”  and  of 
social  standing  and  position  were  admitted  by  selection,  and,  as 
it  were,  per  saltum,  into  the  Civil  Service.  They  far  outnumber 
those  who  have  entered  by  competition  in  the  regular  way.  We 
-quote  their  numbers  and  castes  as  curious  : — 27  Hindus,  2  5  Mahom¬ 
medans,  2  Parsis,  2  Sikhs,  and  2  Burmans.  Somehow  or  other 
we  seem  to  have  failed  in  getting  the  right  men ;  and  here  is  a 
legitimate  triumph  for  crammers  over  nominees.  The  former  will 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  statutory  system  has  failed;  that  it 
stands  condemned  by  particular  sections  of  the  native  community, 
and  by  the  majority  of  experienced  officials ;  and  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  authorizing  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  There  are  other 
minor  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  They  would 
extend  the  age  at  which  candidates  may  now  compete,  and  so 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  some  years  ago, 
in  which  he  had  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Maine.  They  object  very  properly  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  vernacular  languages  of  India  in  the  tests  of  open  compe¬ 
tition,  though  they  hold  that,  with  riding  and  taking  notes  of  cases 
in  Court,  such  may  continue  to  form  part  of  the  special  subjects 


on  which  the  passed  candidates  enter  during  their  detention  of  two 
years  in  England.  They  also  throw  doubts  on  the  propriety  of  de¬ 
voting  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  India  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
passed  candidates  who  take  degrees  at  either  of  the  Universities 
under  Lord  Salisbury’s  rules.  Every  man,  they  seem  to  say,  who 
enters  on  one  of  the  liberal  professions  is  bound  to  pay  for  his 
own  training,  or  should  pay  for  it  by  the  aid  of  friends,  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  the  like.  With  equal  or  more  justice  does  the  Report 
suggest  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  marks  apportioned  to  the  various 
subjects.  The  apportionment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
has  been  altered  at  various  times  in  order  to  dodge  and  defeat 
the  evils  of  cramming  and  the  adroitness  of  such  clever  specialists 
as  Mr.  Wren  and  Mr.  Scoones.  But  there  seems  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  classical  languages  are  not  fairly  treated.  What 
would  Ur.  Keate  or  Dr.  Arnold  have  thought  of  a  maximum  of 
800  marks  for  Latin  and  only  600  for  Greek,  and  of  a  proposal 
to  put  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  on  a  par  with  the  two  former  f 

After  all,  these  are  comparatively  minor  matters.  We  almost 
think  that  they  might  have  been  settled,  without  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission,  by  the  Government  of  India,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  important  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  future  of  the  Civil  Service  is  dealt  with  at 
length  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  and  is  summed  up  at  pp.  141 
to  143.  It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  terms  of  Covenanted  and 
Uucovenanted  now  applied  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Services  ;  to  reconstitute  the  former  “  as  the  Imperial  Civil 
Service  of  India  ”  ;  to  consolidate  the  latter  as  a  new  “  Provincial 
Service,”  and  then  to  draw  a  line  between  this  branch  and  the 
lowest  stage,  which  is  to  be  called  the  “  Subordinate  Civil  Service.” 
The  third  branch  would  comprehend  probably  clerks,  accountants, 
native  heads  of  offices,  policemen,  and  all  the  various  functionaries 
below  the  grades  of  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  Tahsildars  in 
the  Executive  line,  and  the  last  grade  of  native  judges  in  the 
Judicial.  To  the  Provincial  Service  would  fall  the  appointments 
hitherto  filled  by  the  Uncovenanted  iu  the  Customs,  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  departments,  Opium  and  Excise,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Educational,  and  so  forth.  If  these  proposals  amounted  merely  to 
a  classification  of  the  various  departments,  with  a  better  scale  of 
pay  in  some  instances,  a  few  more  privileges,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  furlough  and  pension,  this  might  be 
easily  settled.  But  then  comes  a  startling  proposal  to  cut  off  from 
the  list  of  appointments  hitherto  held  by  officers  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight  good,  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  to  hold  them  out  as  prizes  for  members  of  the 
“  Provincial  Service.”  In  this  list  are  comprised  not  only  the 
posts  of  Magistrates,  Collectors,  and  Civil  and  Sessions  Judges  of 
districts,  with  subordinate  offices  in  the  same  lines,  but  such  great 
prizes  as  the  posts  of  Financial  Commissioner,  Commissioners 
of  Division,  and  the  Under-Secretaryships  to  the  Government 
of  India.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  these  proposals  in  the  limits 
of  a  single  article  or  until  we  have  learnt  how  they  may  be 
viewed  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  they  will  have  to  be  tried  by  a  recollection  of  the  pledges, 
express  or  implied,  under  which  the  elite  of  our  public  and  private 
schools  have,  lor  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  more,  been  invited 
to  devote  themselves  to  an  Indian  career,  with  the  assurance  that 
none  but  those  who  had  passed  the  rigid  test  of  open  competition 
in  England  would  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  all  posts  which  vary 
iu  emoluments  from  1,000/.  to  4,000/.  and  more  a  year.  Indeed, 
the  Commissioners  themselves  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  legal  spoliation  ;  and  all  through  their  Report  they 
seem  haunted  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  native  pretensions 
with  English  rights  and  interests,  and  with  the  supremacy  of 
British  rule.  They  fully  admit  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  committing  the  whole  administration  to  indigenous 
agency.  They  are  aware  that  the  Covenanted  Service  “  re¬ 
presents  the  only  permanent  official  element  in  India.”  They 
appear  to  feel  that  it  will  not  do,  on  the  one  hand,  to  invite 
English  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  enterprises  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  then,  on  the  other,  to  refer  them,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  or  the  adjustment  of  antagonistic  claims,  to 
a  native  judge  who  may  be  timorous,  partial,  and  prejudiced.  They 
show  clearly  that  for  the  management  of  some  departments  the 
native  is  wholly  unfitted  by  character  or  physical  incapacity.  It 
is  recognized  that  indigenous  talents  find  their  best  field  of  exercise 
at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench,  either  subordinate  to  the  High  Court 
or  associated  with  barristers  and  civilians  in  it.  And  a  strong 
minority  of  the  Commissioners,  both  natives  and  Englishmen,  are 
very  averse  to  extend  to  natives  some  of  the  proposed  places  of  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision,  before  such  gentlemen  have  been  tested  in 
Collectorates  and  other  lower  offices.  Moreover,  further  complica¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  are  created  by  the  proposals  for  forming  and 
recruiting  the  middle,  or  “  Provincial  Service.”  Each  Government 
is  to  make  and  act  on  its  own  rules,  and  this  may  be  all  very 
well.  But  generally  it  is  proposed  that  no  man  is  to  enter 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  without  passing  in  the  vernaculars, 
and  without  a  certificate  of  good  health  and  good  character.  It 
is  amusing  to  find  that,  while  the  Report  more  than  once  talks 
of  the  Imperial  Service  as  intended  to  form  a  corps  d’elite,  in  the 
next  breath  it  recommends  that  the  members  of  the  Imperial  and 
of  the  Provincial  Service  shall  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  “  social 
equality.”  Ominous  is  the  proviso  that  no  man  is  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Provincial  Service  unless  he  has  resided  for  three  years 
previously  in  the  Province.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this 
gives  the  native  an  enormous  advantage  over  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Smith.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  the  main 
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recommendations  of  the  Report.  Those  charged  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  Indian  administration  will 
have  to  distinguish  between  concession  to  clamour  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  fitness.  We  may  rely  on  it  that  no  administration  is 
less  fitted  for  anatomical  experiments  than  what  has  been  termed 
the  finest,  most  delicate,  and  most  dangerous  Empire  in  the  world. 


PACING. 

THE  racing  between  Goodwood  and  York  was  some  of  the 
dullest  of  the  season.  Lord  Bradford’s  victory  in  the  Brighton 
Stakes,  with  his  four-year-old  filly,  Fretwork,  was  very  popular, 
although  it  was  a  serious  blow  to  backers.  Seven  of  the  eleven 
starters  had  been  more  fancied  than  the  winner,  and  it  was  a  great 
surprise  when  she  won  by  eight  lengths.  Mr.  A.  Victor’s  two-year- 
old  filly,  lngonda,  won  two  weight-for-age  races  at  Brighton,  one 
of  them  being  the  Cup,  for  which  she  started  at  1 2  to  i .  She  is  by 
Charibert,  whose  two  colts,  Help  and  Workington,  ran  first  and 
second  for  the  Two-year-old  Stakes  at  Redcar.  A  two-year-old 
of  some  pretensions  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  Brighton, 
in  Mr.  C.  W.  Lea’s  Erfurt,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Thuringian  Prince 
that  had  cost  1,2  50  guineas  as  a  yearling.  He  won  the  Rotting- 
dean  Plate,  and  iollowed  up  that  victory  by  winning  the  Ham- 
worth  Park  Maiden  Plate  the  following  week  at  Kempton  Park. 
Mr.  Low’s  Napoleon,  who  had  been  a  still  higher-priced  yearling, 
having  cost  2,400  guineas,  ran  in  public  for  the  first  time  for  the 
Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes,  with  9  to  4  laid  upon  him  and  Tom 
Cannon  on  his  back  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a 
very  serious  accident  while  he  was  running,  by  striking  his  near 
foreleg  with  great  violence,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  he  runs 
again.  The  race  was  won  by  Lord  Calthorpe’s  Sea-Shell,  a  chest¬ 
nut  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Strayshot,  and  therefore  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  Touchstone  on  both  sides.  It  was  her  first  race, 
and  it  repaid  nearly  half  the  1,150  guineas  that  she  had  cost  as  a 
yearling.  Bismarck,  who  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  fastest 
three-year-old  over  five  furlongs,  won  the  Be  Warrenne  Handicap 
at  Lewes  over  that  distance,  when  giving  away  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  all  his  opponents  ;  and  there  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  he  ought  to  have  won  the  Steward’s  Cup  at  Good- 
wood  in  a  canter.  Mr.  Aldington's  six-year-old  Althorp,  a  grand 
stayer,  who  has  won  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood  Cups,  as  well  as 
the  Metropolitan  Stakes,  in  his  day,  returned  to  something  like 
his  old  form  in  the  Lewes  Handicap  over  two  miles.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  run  well  this  season ;  but  he  now  won  by  a  length 
and  a  half  from  Chippeway.  This  victory  was  destined  to  be  the 
source  of  much  unpleasantness  and  considerable  pecuniary  loss  ; 
but  we  shall  refer  to  this  matter  when  dealing-  with  the  racing  at 
York. 

The  Kempton  Park  International  Breeders’  Two-year-old  Stakes 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Ilouldsworth’s  powerful  chestnut  colt 
Texas,  who  represents  Birdcatcher  and  Partisan  blood  ;  but  the 
honours  of  the  race  rested  with  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  The  Kelpie,  a 
beautiful  bay  filly  by  Robert  the  Devil,  as  she  had  4  lbs.  the 
worst  of  the  weig’hts,  at  weight  for  sex,  and  was  only  beaten  by 
a  head.  Texas  had  run  Seclusion  to  a  neck  and  Cliaricffie  to  a 
head  for  the  Zetland  Plate  of  2,000 /.  at  Leicester ;  so  that  trio 
and  The  Kelpie  would  seem  to  be  very  much  on  a  par.  Lord 
Zetland’s  Caerlaverock  improved  upon  his  earlier  form  of  this 
season  by  winning  a  Biennial  and  running  a  dead  heat  with 
Aperse  for  the  Great  National  Breeders’  Foal  Stakes,  at  Red- 
car  ;  but  these  were  not  sufficiently  brilliant  performances  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  he  would  ever  again  beat  Ayrshire  as 
he  did  at  Manchester  when  a  two-year-old.  The  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  running  of  Belle  Mahone  for  the  Breeders’  Foal  Stakes 
at  Redcar  was  unaccountable,  as  she  had  won  the  North  Derby 
of  1,800/.,  and  run  third  for  both  the  One  Thousand  and  the 
Oaks.  Not  many  horses  are  in  training  when  ten  years  old,  yet 
Tonans,  the  winner  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  in  1884,  won 
a  race  at  Kempton  Park  at  that  age.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
1 3  lbs.  that  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Sheen  was  giving  to  Sir  George 
Chetwynd’s  Grafton  for  the  Great  International  Breeders’  Foal 
Stakes  put  the  pair  on  an  exact  equality,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  four  dead  heats  were  run  during  the  week. 

At  Stockton  a  difference  of  10  lbs.  in  his  favour  enabled  Mr. 
J .  Lowther’s  Workington  to  reverse  his  Redcar  form  with  his 
hall-brother  Help,  and,  instead  of  being  again  beaten  by  three 
lengths,  he  won  the  Wynyard  Plate  by  more  than  that  distance. 
Mr.  E.  Lascelles’s  Nunthorpe,  who  had  once  beaten  Workington 
by  a  head  at  even  weights,  won  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  on  the 
following  day.  As  they  both  received  1 5  lbs.  from  Chitabob  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  and  were  beaten,  the  one  by  a  neck  and 
the  other  by  half  a  length,  they  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  first- 
class  colts.  Although  Nappa  had  lost  all  her  races  t  his  year,  she 
was  made  favourite  for  the  Stockton  Handicap,  and  she  won  it 
cleverly.  There  are  few  horses  in  training  with  better  blood  in 
their  veins  than  this  grey  filly.  Sir  R.  Jardine’s  Stronvar  won 
the  Great  Northern  St.  Leger  by  half  a  length  from  Aperse,  at 
even  weights.  As  Caerlaverock  had  run  a  dead  heat  with  Aperse 
at  Redcar  when  giving  him  6  lbs.,  Stronvar’s  performance  was 
nothing  extraordinary. 

The  new  East  Riding  Club  Meeting  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  smallness  of  the  fields,  and  a  bad  accident  to  that  much 
esteemed  jockey,  J  ohn  Osborne.  The  latter  misfortune  was  brought 


about  by  a  mounted  policeman,  who  rode  across  the  course  from 
the  finishing  side  just  as  the  race-liorses  were  running  in.  He 
charged  boldly  into  their  midst,  with  the  effect  of  sending  several 
of  them  sprawling  on  their  knees  and  noses,  and  knocking  over 
Mr.  Drislane’s  Jessie.  This  mare  died  shortly  afterwards  from 
the  injuries  that  she  received,  and  poor  John  Osborne,  who  was 
riding  her,  dislocated  his  collar-bone,  and  got  a  severe  shaking. 
A  very  similar  exploit  of  another  mounted  policeman  at  Ascot 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  time  that  the  whole  question 
of  mounted  policemen  on  racecourses  was  inquired  into. 

The  York  August  Meeting  began  on  one  of  the  wettest  days  of 
this  wettest  of  summers,  and  parts  of  the  course  were  like  a  bog. 
A  dozen  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Great  Breeders’  Convivial 
Stakes,  and  it  was  won  easily  by  the  most  heavily-weighted  com¬ 
petitor,  Lord  Londonderry’s  Wenonah,  a  brown  filly  by  Galopin 
out  of  Era,  and  hence  in-bred  to  Birdcatcher,  Blacklock,  and 
Touchstone.  The  Yorkshire  Oaks  was  won  without  difficulty  by 
Mr.  D.  Baird’s  Briar-Root,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  who 
had  7  lbs.  extra  on  her  back.  This  brought  up  her  winnings  in 
stakes  alone  to  something  over  8,500/.  Hall  Mark  was  as  good  a 
favourite,  yet  she  only  ran  third.  Althorp  had  been  first  favourite 
for  the  Ebor  Handicap  during  the  greater  part  of  the  betting  ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  race  the  stewards  of  the  Meeting  were 
consulted  as  to  a  doubt  that  had  been  raised  whether  he  was  not 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  having  won  the  Lewes  Handicap.  Although 
they  expressed  an  opinion  in  the  affirmative  they  refused  to  make 
any  order  on  the  question  before  the  race,  and  left  the  matter 
to  the  owner’s  discretion.  As  it  seemed  likely  that  an  objec¬ 
tion  would  be  lodged  if  he  won,  unless  he  carried  the  extra 
weight,  the  horse  was  scratched  within  an  hour  of  the  race,  to 
the  intense  vexation  of  a  number  of  people  who  had  backed  liim 
heavily.  Nor  did  backers  improve  matters  in  the  absence  of 
their  favourite,  as  the  least  fancied  of  all  the  thirteen  starters 
won  the  race.  This  was  the  grey  filly  Nappa,  who,  as  we  have 
already  said,  had  won  the  Stockton  Handicap  a  few  days  earlier. 
For  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  Mr.  Vyner’s 
Minthe,  a  half-sister  to  Minting,  was  made  the  favourite,  although 
at  Newcastle,  when  Chitabob  won  the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate,  she 
had  only  been  fourth,  while  Nunthorpe  had  been  second  and 
Workington  third.  The  two  latter  now  met  her  on  12  lbs.  worse 
terms,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  filly’s  favouritism ;  yet  the- 
extra  weight  did  not  alter  their  relative  positions,  as  they  finished 
in  exactly  the  same  order  as  at  Newcastle.  Nunthorpe,  however, 
now  beat  Workington  easily  by  a  length  instead  of  by  a  head. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Fleur  de  Lys,  an  own  sister  to- 
Ormonde,  started  second  favourite,  but  ran  very  indifferently, 
and  it  may  be  that,  like  other  members  of  her  family,  she  may 
require  time  before  she  shows  her  real  merits.  Odds  were  laid  on 
Yard  Arm,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  smart  colt,  for  the 
Knavesmire  Plate,  which  produced  a  very  fine  race,  in  which 
Lord  Zetland’s  despised  outsider,  Choufleur,  who  started  at  10  to  r,. 
won  by  a  head  from  Houndsditch,  who  finished  half  a  length  in 
front  of  Yard  Arm. 

Only  Caerlaverock,  Ossory,  and  Arrandale  ran  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes ;  and,  while  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
Ossory’s  form  being  better  than  that  of  Caerlaverock,  the  latter 
had  4  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights,  and  had  improved  consider¬ 
ably  of  late  upon  his  running  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 
There  were  rumours,  too,  that  his  rival  “  made  a  noise.”  The 
race  proved  an  easy  affair  for  Ossory,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to 
most  people  to  see  the  roaring  Arrandale  running  better  than 
Caerlaverock,  in  spite  of  the  distance  being  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  and  the  weights  4  lbs.  against  Arrandale  as  compared 
with  Caerlaverock.  For  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  odds  were  laid  on 
Lord  Zetland’s  Pinzon,  the  winner  of  the  Excelsior  Stakes  of 
888/.  at  Leicester.  Here  a  mistake  was  made,  as  the  12  lbs.  that 
he  was  giving  to  Mr.  J.  Lowther’s  Cheroot,  who  had  run  very" 
badly  on  the  previous  day,  enabled  that  colt  to  win  in  a  canter 
by  three  lengths.  Lord  Zetland’s  Grey  Friars,  who  had  had  the 
ill-luck  to  be  disqualified  twice  this  season,  was  made  favourite 
for  the  Lowther  Plate ;  and  here,  again,  fate  was  against  him,  for 
Mr.  Peck’s  Hungarian,  who  had  run  third  on  the  previous  day  for 
the  Ebor  Handicap,  beat  him  by  a  neck.  This  was  no  disgrace- 
to  the  grey,  as  he  was  giving  the  winner  1 3  lbs. 

Large  fields  ran  for  two  races  on  the  opening  day  at  Derby. 
The  Champion  Breeder’s  Foal  Stakes  of  1,000/.  was  won  easily 
bv  three  lengths  by  Mr.  J.  Pritchard’s  brown  filly  by  Bruce  out 
of  Harpenden’s  dam.  She  made  all  the  running  and  beat  a  field 
of  thirteen.  This  was  a  great  advance  upon  her  previous  form, 
and  1 1  to  1  had  been  laid  against  her  at  the  start.  The  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  Stakes  of  1,000/.  brought  out  seventeen  competitors, 
and  the  race  was  considered  so  open  that  the  unusually  long  odds 
of  8  to  1  were  laid  against  the  first  favourite.  The  race  was  won 
by  Lord  Cadogan’s  Astrologer,  a  three-year-old  colt  by  Hermit 
that  started  second  favourite  for  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  last 
week  and  ran  ninth.  In  consequence  of  that  wretched  per¬ 
formance  he  was  friendless  for  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Stakes  at 
20  to  1,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  bookmakers  succeeded  in 
“  skinning  the  lamb.”  On  the  second  day  Lord  Bradford’s  Fret¬ 
work,  whose  hollow  victory  at  Brighton  we  noticed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  ran  absolutely  last  for  the  Chatsworth 
Stakes.  Fourteen  horses  ran  for  the  Breeders’  St.  Leger  of 
1,000/.,  and  the  race  was  won  easily  by  the  first  favourite, 
Lord  Falmouth’s  little  filly,  Rada,  the  winner  of  the  Good- 
wood  Cup.  Caerlaverock  was  second  and  Arrandale  third, 
whereas  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  Arrandale  had  been 
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second  and  Caerlaverock  third  to  Ossory,  although  the  -weights 
had  been  less  in  Arrandale's  favour  on  that  occasion.  Rada’s 
form  with  the  pair  was  perhaps  as  good  as  that  of  Ossory  had 
been.,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  she  had  an  advantage  of 
3  lbs.  in  the  weights  beyond  weight  for  sex ;  but  the  distance  was 
only  a  mile,  while  the  course  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  had 
been  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  The  Devonshire  Nursery  Handi¬ 
cap  of  i,ooo/.,  for  two-year-olds,  a  very  gambling  affair,  brought 
out  a  field  of  nineteen,  and  it  was  won  by  the  fourth  favourite, 
C.  Archer’s  Eulalia,  a  bay  filly  by  Pero  Gomez  out  of  a  King 
Tom  mare.  It  was  a  beautiful  race,  as  there  was  only  a  head 
between  the  first  and  second,  half  a  length  between  the  second 
and  third,  and  a  head  between  the  third  and  fourth,  which  said 
much  for  the  merits  of  the  handicap.  The  Harrington  Stakes 
for  two-year-olds  was  won  by  Sir  Robert  Jardine’s  strong,  deep- 
girthed,  but  rather  small  fiily,  Sweetbriar.  She  had  now  won 
all  the  three  races  for  which  she  had  run  in  a  canter,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  in  stakes.  Tims  far 
her  form  has  been  excellent,  but  one  hesitates  to  hazard  a  definite 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  any  two-year-old,  or'  three-year-old 
either  for  that  matter,  on  the  eve  of  such  revelations  concerning 
the  form  of  the  year  as  we  are  likely  to  have  next  week  at 
Doncaster. 


INSURANCE  REFORMS. 

THE  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  of  late  been  taking 
measures  to  meet  the  strongest  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  old  system  of  life  insurance,  and  not  before 
time ;  for  owing  to  certain  circumstances  the  habit  of  in¬ 
surance  has  not  been  growing  recently,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
•directions  it  has  received  a  serious  check.  Not  the  least 
profitable  part  of  the  business  done  by  Insurance  Companies 
formerly  was  the  lending  of  money  to  landowners  who  were 
tenants  for  life.  On  obtaining  the  loan,  the  borrower  was 
required  also  to  insure  his  life,  and  thus  the  office  not  only 
employed  its  money  at  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  a  safe  security, 
but  at  the  same  time  extended  its  insurance  business.  The 
agricultural  depression  for  some  years,  however,  has  been 
making  landowners  less  and  less  able  to  borrow.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  loss  of  income  through  the  fall  in  rents  has  been  such 
that  the  interest  on  the  loans  has  pressed  unduly  iipon  tenants 
for  life,  with  the  result  that  they  have  in  a  great  many  instances 
induced  their  heirs  to  co-operate  with  them  in  breaking  the 
entail,  and  securing  the  loan  upon  the  fee  simple.  Curiously 
enough,  while  the  agricultural  depression  has  been  depriving  the 
life  offices  of  one  source  of  profitable  business,  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  Stock  Exchange  Securities  has  been  diminishing  the 
inducement  of  capitalists  to  insure  their  lives.  Capitalists  in 
large  numbers  have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  invest  all  their 
spare  cash  in  Stock  Exchange  Securities  than  to  insure,  because 
of  the  constant  appreciation  in  the  value  of  those  securities. 
Naturally  the  first  thought  of  the  Companies  when  they  saw 
their  business  becoming  stationary  at  home  was  to  extend  it 
abroad,  and  in  India  and  the  Colonies  they  have  found,  no  doubt, 
a  profitable  and  a  growing  field.  But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  greater  risk  in  conducting  a  business 
at  so  great  a  distance  away  than  in  conducting  one  at  home.  Not 
only  does  it  become  extremely  difficult  to  control  from  London 
managers  scattered  over  India  and  the  Colonies,  but  it  is  also 
hard  to  guard  against  fraud  of  every  kind.  Therefore  many  of 
the  more  prudently  managed  Companies  desire  to  limit  within 
safe  bounds  the  business  they  do  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  Upon 
the  Continent  several  of  the  Companies  have  been  extending 
their  business,  but  in  France  and  Germany  they  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  powerful  native  Companies,  and  in  France 
particularly  they  have  to  encounter  a  further  obstacle.  Annuities 
are  preferred  to  our  English  system  of  policies  ;  while  in  the  more 
backward  Continental  countries  combinations  to  defraud  are 
numerous  and  difficult  to  detect.  The  actuary  of  one  of  the 
Companies  that  does  the  largest  Continental  business,  some  years 
ago,  read  before  the  Society  of  Actuaries  a  very  interesting  paper, 
which  set  out  not  only  the  variety  of  frauds  with  which  his 
Company  had  to  contend  abroad,  but  also  the  detective  plans 
adopted  to  discover  and  break  up  those  frauds,  and  the  impression 
made  most  generally  by  the  paper  was  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  guard  successfully  against  these  skilful  combinations. 
"W e  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  at  home  the 
safest,  the  largest,  and  the  most  profitable  business  can  be  done, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  developing  the  home  business  that  our  Life 
Insurance  Companies  can  hope  to  prosper  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  complaints  most  generally  urged  against  the  old 
system  of  insurance  is  that  the  person  who  insures  his  life  is  too 
^able  to  forfeiture.  For  example,  a  man  may  have  taken  out  a 
policy  of  insurance,  and  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  may  have 
regularly  paid  the  premium  upon  it ;  but  he  falls  seriously  ill, 
and,  when  the  date  for  paying  the  premium  arrives,  he  is  unable 
to  attend  to  the  matter.  His  family  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  or 
is  too  little  versed  in  business  matters  to  attend  promptly  to  it, 
and  .the  days  of  grace  pass  over  without  the  premium  being  paid. 
Under  the  old  system  the  policy  would  have  lapsed  just  at  the 
very  time  when  the  family  was  in  the  greatest  need  of  its  being 
kept  up.  The  more  respectable  Companies  now  generally  allow 


a  revival  of  the  policy  on  the  payment  of  all  back  premiums 
within  a  specified  time,  sometimes  exacting  also  a  fine,  on 
reasonable  proof  that  the  non-payment  of  the  premium  was  an 
oversight.  But  some  of  the  Companies  take  back  with  one  hand 
what  they  give  with  the  other,  for  they  insist  that,  before  the 
policy  shall  be  revived,  the  person  assured  must  submit  to  a 
medical  examination.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  person 
may  have  been  in  thoroughly  sound  health  when  he  first 
insured  his  life,  and  that  in  the  course  of  years  he  may 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  health  which  would  prevent  the 
physician  from  passing  him.  Practically,  therefore,  while  these 
Companies  profess  their  readiness  to  allow  the  policy  to  be 
revived  they  condemn  it  to  extinction.  The  better  Companies, 
however,  do  not  insist  upon  a  medical  examination  if  the  policy 
has  lasted  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  if  the  application  for 
revival  is  made  within  a  reasonable  time.  Some  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  even  allow  a  policy  to  be  revived  though  the  person 
assured  may  have  died  between  the  time  when  the  premium  fell 
due  and  the  application  for  revival  is  made.  This  is  extremely 
liberal,  but  it  is  also  fair.  For,  if  the  non-payment  of  the 
premium  was  due  to  the  assured  person's  illness,  his  family 
should  not  be  punished  by  what,  after  all,  was  neither  his  nor 
their  fault.  If  an  assured  person  is  unable  to  pay  the  premium 
through  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  may  surrender  the  policy  and 
receive  from  the  Company  the  surrender  value,  but  the  surrender 
value  is  generally  under  one-third  of  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  that  proportion,  and  practically, 
therefore,  by  surrendering  his  policy  he  loses  two-thirds  of  his 
money.  If  he  would  avoid  that  loss  he  may  borrow  upon  the 
security  of  the  policy  from  the  office  itself  if  the  policy  has  a 
surrender  value.  In  other  words,  if  the  policy  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  have  a  surrender  value,  the  Company  will  lend  to  the 
assured  person  on  the  security  of  that  surrender  value.  But, 
unless  the  assured  person’s  inability  to  pay  arises  from  some 
temporary  and  passing  difficulty,  he  is  practically  benefiting  only 
the  office  by  borrowing  to  pay  the  premium,  for  he  is  obviously 
mortgaging  the  policy,  and  every  additional  loan  he  raises  makes 
the  policy  less  and  less  valuable  to  his  own  family.  Some  of  the 
offices,  therefore,  have  devised  a  plan  of  non-forfeiture  policies, 
the  premiums  on  which,  however,  must  be  definite  in  number, 
and  paid  within  a  specified  number  of  years.  If  then  the  person 
taking  out  such  a  policy  is  unable  to  continue  making  the  pay¬ 
ments,  the  offices  allow  him  to  surrender  his  original  policy  and 
give  him  in  return  a  new  policy  fully  paid  up.  For  example, 
suppose  the  original  policy  was  for  1,000/.,  and  the  premiums  he 
has  paid  amount  to  200/.,  they  will  give  him  a  new  policy,  the 
premiums  of  which  are  fully  paid  for  200/.  This  plan,  however, 
does  not  meet  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  insuring 
who  undertake  to  pay  annual  premiums  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  and  some  of  whom,  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  such,  for 
example,  as  loss  of  income  through  ill  health,  are  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  making  the  payments.  Therefore  a  better  plan  has  been 
devised  by  other  offices  according  to  which  the  new  fully-paid 
policy  is  granted  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  that  have  already 
been  paid. 

Another  change  made  by  some  of  the  more  respectable  offices 
is  that,  should  a  mistake  have  been  made  in  the  age  of  the  person 
assuring  at  the  time  when  he  took  out  the  policy,  provision  is 
made  for  an  equitable  adjustment  upon  his  death.  I11  other 
words,  if  it  is  found  that  the  man  was  older  than  he  represented 
himself  to  be,  and  in  consequence  he  has  been  charged  a  smaller 
premium  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  the  sum  paid  to 
his  family  upon  death  is  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  policy  to 
which  the  premium  paid  by  him  would  have  been  entitled  had 
his  real  age  been  known  at  the  outset.  Still  another  change 
introduced  by  some  Companies  is  that  suicide  is  not  in  future 
to  cause  forfeiture  of  the  policy  if  a  certain  number  of 
premiums  have  been  paid.  No  doubt  there  was  good  ground 
for  originally  declaring  a  policy  void  if  the  person  assuring 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  he  thereby  inflicted  injury 
upon  the  office  in  which  he  had  insured.  But  if  the  assured 
person  has  committed  suicide  while  in  a  state  of  unsound 
mind  he  really  was  not  responsible  for  his  action,  and  his  family, 
in  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  what  he  has  done. 
In  any  case,  some  of  the  best-managed  Insurance  Companies, 
having  fully  reconsidered  the  matter,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  payment  of  a  policy,  even  in  case  of  suicide,  is  not  likely 
to  tempt  so  many  people  to  take  their  lives  as  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  Companies  to  insist  upon  what  is  an  extremely 
harsh  act  towards  the  family  of  the  suicide.  Lastly,  some  of  the 
Companies  have  for  a  little  while  back  been  issuing  what  are 
called  free  policies — that  is,  policies  which  do  not  bind  the  per¬ 
sons  taking  them  up  to  reside  within  certain  limits  or  to  pay 
higher  premiums  if  they  exceed  the  bounds.  All  these  changes 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  encourage  the  habit  of  insurance,  and  so  lead  to  a  steady 
growth  of  the  business  in  the  future.  But  they  are  accompanied, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Companies,  by  an 
over-activity,  which  may  have  prejudicial  consequences.  These 
latter  Companies,  by  canvassing  and  increasing  their  commissions 
to  agents,  are  adding  considerably  to  their  expenses.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  course  to  enter  upon,  and  we  would  address  to  the  Com¬ 
panies  concerned  a  word  of  warning  in  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
inereased  expenses  must  come  out  of  the  fund  from  which  bonuses 
are  paid,  and,  therefore,  they  must  tend  to  reduce  the  bonuses 
more  and  more.  But  if  bonuses  are  much  reduced  there  will  be 
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little  inducement  for  taking  out  participating  policies,  and  thus 
the  fund  from  which  bonuses  are  paid  will  steadily  decline.  In 
that  case  the  Companies  will  be  compelled  either  to  cut  down 
their  expenses  or  to  abolish  the  system  of  bonuses  altogether. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  pay  increased  com¬ 
missions  to  agents,  for  a  skilful  agent  when  favourably  placed  can 
very  considerably  augment  the  business  of  an  office,  and  thus 
seems  to  be  worth  an  increased  commission  ;  but  a  more  moderate 
growth  purchased  at  a  lower  price  would  in  the  long  run  prove 
the  soundest  policy. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL. 

THE  musical  orgie  of  which  Birmingham  last  week  was  the 
scene  lasted  as  usual  four  days  and  four  nights  almost  with¬ 
out  intermission.  It  was  preceded,  moreover,  during  two  other 
long  days  by  preliminary  revels  of  a  comparatively  private 
character,  at  which  feasts  of  melody  and  floods  of  harmony  could 
be  enjoyed  in  profusion  by  the  insatiable  in  such  matters.  For  a 
full  week,  indeed,  counting  together  rehearsals  and  public  per¬ 
formances,  music  was  going  on  perpetually  at  Birmingham  ;  and 
music,  it  must  be  added,  which  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  very 
admirable  kind.  The  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  Midlands 
may  claim  to  be  regarded  as,  in  one  respect,  the  first  musical 
city  in  England.  There  is  no  other  English  city,  not  even 
London,  for  which  so  many  fine  musical  works  have  been  ex¬ 
pressly  composed.  Some  sixty  years  ago  Beethoven  wrote  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society  his  Ninth  Symphony,  and  about  the 
same  time  Weber  wrote  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre  his  Oberon. 
Against  these  masterpieces  by  composers  of  European  fame  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  in  London  may  be  placed  the  Elijah  of 
Mendelssohn,  the  Redemption  of  Gounod,  and  the  Mors  et  Vita 
of  Gounod,  all  written  specially  for  Birmingham,  and  there  for 
the  first  time  performed  between  the  years  1846  and  1885. 
During  the  long  interval  that  separates  the  production  of  the 
Elijah  (1846)  from  the  production  of  the  Redemption  { 1882)  a 
great  number  of  works  by  composers  of  distinction,  chiefly  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  were  brought  out  at  Birmingham,  though  most  of  these 
were  destined  to  live  only  what  roses  and  oratorios  generally 
live,  “  l’espace  d’un  matin.”  An  oratorio,  as  a  rule,  is  performed 
on  one  particular  morning  at  the  place  of  production  and  never 
again  heard  of.  Cantatas,  for  the  most  part,  share  the  same  fate ; 
though  these  secular  oratorios,  like  the  sacred  works  from  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  imitated,  are  sometimes  revived  for  one  brief 
day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  (if  they  happen  to  be  the  property 
of  a  certain  well-known  and  most  respectable  musical  firm)  for 
one  brief  night  at  the  newly-established  Oratorio  Concerts. 

Such  a  measure  of  success  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  Golden 
Legend  has  attained,  and  is  now  more  than  ever  enjoying,  is  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional  for  a  work  of  the  kind ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  new  oratorio  and  the  new  cantata  composed  expressly  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  one  of  the  chief  attractions,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  the  chief,  in  the  Festival  programme,  was  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  very  beautiful  setting  of  the  libretto  arranged  by  Mr. 
J oseph  Bennett  on  the  basis  of  Longfellow’s  famous  poem.  One 
of  the  incidents,  too,  of  the  Festival,  was  the  composer’s 
sudden  indignation  when  he  all  at  once  discovered,  what  had 
been  publicly  announced  for  weeks  beforehand,  that  The  Golden 
Legend  was  actually  going  to  be  performed  at  Birmingham. 
As  a  matter  of  politeness  his  permission,  and  not  merely  the 
permission  of  his  publishers,  ought  to  have  been  asked.  It.  is 
important  for  the  future  of  English  music  (apart  from  the 
question  of  simple  justice)  that  the  performing  rights  of  com¬ 
posers  in  their  works  should  be  recognized  by  every  one  ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  himself  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  the  Bill  passed  which  Mr.  Addison  recently 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  depriving  English 
composers  of  all  performing  rights  in  their  songs.  A  cantata,  it 
is  true,  possesses  more  importance  than  a  song ;  for  it  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  songs,  concerted  pieces,  and  choruses.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  again,  took  objection,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  a  pre¬ 
diction  put  forward  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  performance  of  The  Golden 
Legend  at  Birmingham,  under  Dr.  Richter’s  direction,  would  be 
superior  to  all  previous  performances.  Writing,  however,  after 
the  event,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  this  prediction  was  not 
verified. 

An  English  musical  festival  includes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Messiah,  and  generally  one  other  of  Handel’s  oratorios ;  and 
at  Birmingham  the  second  Ilandelian  work  was  Saul.  At 
Birmingham,  too,  it  is  an  understood,  and  quite  intelligible,  rule 
that  Elijah  shall  always  have  a  place  in  the  programme ;  and  it 
was  with  the  Elijah  that  the  recent  festival  began.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  vocalists  having  been  heard  in  this  work  again  and  again, 
the  chief  interest  was  in  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  which  in  the 
course  of  three  years  had  naturally  undergone  some  changes. 
Among  the  sopranos  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  many  young 
voices  which,  charmingly  fresh,  showed  themselves  here  and  there 
a  little  weak  ;  though  in  the  familiar  choruses  of  the  Elijah,  as 
afterwards  in  those  of  the  Messiah,  the  female  voices  as  a  body 
sang  with  so  much  spirit  and  vigour  that  they  fairly  held  their 
ground  against  their  male  associates  and,  at  times,  competitors. 
The  two  absolute  novelties  of  the  Festival  were  Dr.  Hubert 


Parry’s  Judith  and  Dr.  Bridge’s  Callirhoe-,  the  former  a  fully 
developed  oratorio,  the  latter  a  rather  short  cantata.  The 
thoroughly  dramatic  subject  of  Judith  and  Ilolofernes  has 
been  treated  by  more  than  one  composer — among  others,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie  and  Dr.  Bradford.  Dr.  Parry  had  originally 
intended  to  take  for  the  basis  of  his  oratorio  the  unfamiliar  story, 
so  poor  alike  in  incidents  and  in  personages,  of  King  Manasseh, 
who  worshipped  Moloch,  sacrificed  his  children  to  that  deity,  and 
came  generally  to  grief.  One  sees  but  little  opportunity  for 
effective  musical  writing  in  such  a  tale  as  this ;  though  the- 
choruses  of  the  Moloch  worshippers,  bold  and  becomingly  fero¬ 
cious,  stand  out  in  a  striking  manner  from  the  rest  of  Dr.  Parry’s 
work.  For,  profiting  by  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prideaux’s,  Dr.  Parry 
assumed  that  Judith  the  slayer  of  Ilolofernes  lived  under  the 
reign  of  King  Manasseh ;  and  that  it  was  he,  together  with  his 
people,  whom,  by  her  daring  exploit,  she  saved  from  destruction 
or  captivity.  It  is  a  pity  for  his  own  sake  that  Dr.  Parry  did  not 
confine  himself  to  one  story  or  the  other.  By  mixing  up  the  two 
he  at  least  spoils  the  story  which  was  most  worthy  of  being  pre¬ 
served  in  its  fulness  and  integrity.  In  Judith;  or,  the  Regeneration 
of  Manasseh,  Ilolofernes  virtually  disappears  ;  while  Judith  only 
comes  in  towards  the  end  of  the  work  to  relate  in  the  briefest 
manner  and  with  the  omission  of  important  details  the  story  of 
her  truly  feminine  victory  over  the  Assyrian  chief.  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd  impersonated  Manasseh,  and  delivered  with  commendable 
vigour  an  air  which  that  originally  mean-spirited  monarch  is 
supposed,  after  his  regeneration,  to  sing  in  Handel’s  most  martial 
style.  A  ballad,  in  -which  Manasseh ’s  Queen  narrates  for  the  benefit  of 
her  children,  soon  to  be  sacrificed,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is 
Dr.  Parry’s  best  performance  in  the  simple  melodic  style,  and 
very  beautifully  was  this  ballad  sung  by  Madame  Patey.  The 
march  of  the  Assyrians,  advancing  to  the  attack  of  Jerusalem 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  besieged  twice  by  the  same  foe),  is  tuneful, 
rhythmical,  and  spirited,  though  without  one  touch  of  Orientalism 
in  the  character  of  the  music.  The  part  of  Judith  was  rather 
harshly  sung  by  Madame  Anna  Williams,  whose  utterances  sug¬ 
gested  Judith's  readiness  to  slay  rather  than  her  power  to- 
captivate.  Mr.  Santley,  to  whom  the  composer  (having  got  rid 
of  Ilolofernes)  had  been  unable  to  assign  any  leading  dramatic- 
character,  sang  in  his  usual  artistic  and  impressive  style  phrases 
put  into  the  mouth  now  of  one  of  Moloch’s  priests,  now  of  one  of 
Ilolofernes’  messengers.  The  oratorio  was  finely  executed  and, 
in  spite  of  the  confused  subject,  warmly  applauded. 

Dr.  Bridge’s  cantata  on  the  subject  of  Callirhoe  is  composed  to- 
a  libretto  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  has  kept 
strictly  to  the  touching  and  highly  dramatic  legend  of  the  hard¬ 
hearted  Callirhoe  and  her  devoted  lover  the  priest  Coresus  ;  who, 
when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  sacrifice  the  lovely  but  cold-blooded 
girl  at  the  altar,  giving  way,  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  chronicler, 
“to  his  love,  and  not  to  his  anger,  slew  himself  instead  of 
Callirhoe.”  Rejecting  altogether  the  ecclesiastical  style,  the 
esteemed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  treated  his  subject 
with  operatic  effusiveness.  There  is  much  melody  of  a  not  very 
lofty  stamp  in  his  work,  and  the  critical  scene  of  the  drama  is 
treated  with  good  dramatic  effect.  It  had  the  advantage  of 
being  sung  by  such  artists  as  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mme.  Albani, 
and  Mme.  Trebelli. 

The  two  most  successful  performances  of  the  Festival,  whether 
judged  by  their  absolute  merit  or  by  their  effect  upon  the- 
audience,  were  those  of  Dvorak’s  Stabat  Mater  and  of  Beethoven’s 
C  minor  symphony.  If  the  Bohemian  composer  had  been  able 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  Stabat,  he  would  now  be 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  first  composer  in  Europe.  Wagner 
being  dead,  Verdi  having  ceased  to  write,  and  Gounod  having 
become  somewhat  feeble,  there  would  be  no  one  to  set  against 
him  except  Brahms,  whose  Protestant  Requiem,  dry  and  some¬ 
what  stiff  in  its  nevertheless  thoroughly  impressive  solemnity,  can¬ 
not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Dvorak’s  best  work  of  the  same 
kind  :  so  rich  in  simple  melody  and  varied  harmony,  so  elevated 
in  character  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  full  of  charm.  A  good 
portion  of  the  success  attending  the  performance  of  Dvorak's 
Stabat  Mater  was  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Richter’s  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  direction.  He  had  rehearsed  the  work  with  the- 
greatest  possible  care ;  and  at  the  public  performance  every  in¬ 
dication  he  gave  was  scrupulously  responded  to  by  his  well-trained 
band.  The  Birmingham  public  was  certainly  disappointed  by 
Berlioz’s  much-vaunted  Messe  des  Morts,  a  composition  to  which- 
the  composer  himself  attached  great  value,  though,  apart  from 
excessive  sonority  and  certain  not  only  original  but  absolutely 
grotesque  effects  of  instrumentation,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  it  any  well-marked  characteristics.  Of  such  melodic  beauty 
as  belongs  to  his  Damnation  de  Faust  one  finds  no  trace ;  and, 
perhaps  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  Messe  des 
Morts  is  terribly  monotonous.  The  awakening  of  the  dead  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  forcibly  suggested  by  the  crash  of  the  four 
orchestras  of  brass  instruments,  stationed  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  main  orchestra.  Of  the  grotesque  points  of  orchestration 
just  referred  to,  one  of  the  most  notable  is  that  in  which  the 
highest  notes  of  the  piccolo  are  contrasted  and  combined  with 
the  lowest  notes  of  the  trombone.  The  effect  is  nothing  less 
than  ludicrous ;  and  it  becomes  worse  than  ludicrous  when  one 
learns  from  the  annotated  programme  that  the  shrieks  of  the 
piccolo  signify  the  aspirations  of  the  blessed,  while  the  groans 
of  the  trombone  denote  the  despair  of  the  accursed.  Among 
the  minor  novelties  introduced  at  the  Festival  may  be  mentioned 
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Grieg’s  interesting  concert  overture,  founded  for  the  most  part 
on  the  theme  of  his  graceful  and  melodious  song,  “Im  Herbst  ’ ; 
and  the  new  scena  for  the  Italian  version  of  Mr.  Goring  Thomas’s 
Esmeralda,  charmingly  sung  by  Mme.  Albani. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 


Most  people  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the 
Italian  Exhibition  open  next  season.  Entirely  due  to  the  initiative 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  J.  It.  "Whitley,  it  has  done  Italy  much 
good  service  by  popularizing  her  commercial  products  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  this  country,  and  it  has  proved  a  very  interesting  and 
agreeable  resort,  which  has  been  heartily  appreciated  this  dull 
season  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  classes. 


FT  is  a  pity  that  the  large  annexe  devoted  to  the  agricultural 
-L  and  alimentary  exhibits  at  this  Exhibition  is  not  connected 
with  the  main  building,  for  many  people  are  unaware  even  of  its 
existence.  Although  most  of  its  departments  are  defective,  and 
the  natural  products  of  the  country — rough  and  manufactured — 
are  not  very  fully  represented,  the  section  which  contains  the 
wine  exhibits  is  extensive  and  exceptionally  important.  At  the 
Health  Exhibition  Italian  wines  were  first  exhibited  in  this 
country  on  an  extensive  scale.  Their  excellence  and  purity  and 
the  brilliance  of  their  colour  did  much  to  remove  long-existing 
prejudice,  and  by  degrees  they  are  becoming  universally  popular. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  observe  that  the  Italians  since  1884 
have  begun  to  prepare  their  wines  in  a  much  more  scientific 
manner  than  heretofore.  Until  the  great  work  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom  was  completed,  wine  in  that, 
country  was  pressed  almost  exclusively  for  home  consumption, 
and  consequently  the  scientific  preparation  of  it  was  generally 
ignored,  except  in  Sicily,  where  the  principal  wine-growers  are 
Englishmen.  The  incalculable  mischief  caused  by  the  phylloxera 
in  France  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  exportation  of  Italian 
wines,  no  less  than  53,000,000  gallons  of  Italian  wine  being 
imported  into  France  last  year,  to  he  “  dressed  up,”  and  thence  sent 
all  over  the  world  as  of  French  growth.  In  every  Italian  pro¬ 
vince,  from  the  Alps  to  Stromboli,  wine  is  cultivated  with 
success,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  made  by  the  peasants  in  the  roughest 
possible  manner,  the  method  of  manufacture  not  having  much 
changed  since  the  days  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and,  therefore,  the 
still  wines  lack  bouquet,  and  the  sparkling  soon  become  dull  in 
the  glass.  The  colour,  too,  although  at  first  exceedingly  rich  and 
glowing,  is  apt  to  become  rapidly  turbid,  simply  because  the  wine 
is  never  properly  strained.  In  order  that  wine  may  be  prepared 
for  exportation  in  great  quantities,  cellars  on  a  vast  scale  are 
needed,  and  these  do  not  exist  in  Italy.  Of  the  wines  shown  at 
the  Exhibition,  the  best  are  the  Barbera,  Barolo,  and  Chianti — - 
admirable  table  wines,  which  usually  arrive  here  quite  un¬ 
adulterated,  and  are,  therefore,  perfectly  wholesome.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  bottling  and  corking  might  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  ;  and,  although  the  pretty  flasks  in  which  they  are  usually 
sold  are  picturesque,  they  do  not  improve  the  wine  they  contain, 
which  is  liable  to  turn  acid  unless  it  is  drunk  immediately. 
When  the  Italians  themselves  prefer  their  own  wines  to  those  of 
France  and  Germany  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  this  very 
important  branch  of  their  commerce  extend  itself  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner  than  at  present.  The  other  alimentary  products 
of  Italy  are  not  very  elaborately  represented  at  West  Brompton. 
The  oils  and  honey  shown,  however,  are  excellent.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  surpass  the  sweetness  and  perfume  of  Italian  honey ; 
but  owing  to  the  very  archaic  kind  of  hives  used  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  it  is  mostly  cultivated  by  the  peasantry,  there  is  an 
immense  waste  both  of  honey  and  wax,  and  an  incredible  number 
of  the  bees  are  wantonly  destroyed  every  year.  Here,  then,  is 
another  industry  which  the  Italians  should  immediately  improve, 
for  “virgin”  or  pure  bees’ wax  is  an  article  of  much  value  in 
Homan  Catholic  countries,  where  it  is  used  in  vast  quantities  in 
the  services  of  the  Church. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  addition  made  lately  to  the  Art 
Department  has  been  Professor  Moretti’s  specimen  of  stained 
glass,  prepared  by  a  new  method  which  he  has  invented.  It  is  a 
striking  life-size  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Italy,  and  is  composed 
of  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  pieces  of  glass,  put  together  by  an 
imperceptible  network  of  lead.  The  flesh  tints,  the  shading  of 
the  drapery  of  the  Queen’s  robes,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
her  surroundings,  are  artistic,  and  do  not  produce  that  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  mere  “transparency,”  which  is  the  main  defect 
of  the  Munich  and  Milanese  stained  glass.  Signor  Moretti  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years  occupied  on  a  great  window  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Perugia,  and  also  in  restoring  the  east  window, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  of  the  Dominican  Church  in 
that  city.  The  peculiarity  of  his  method,  independently  of  its 
artistic  merit,  is  the  marvellously  clever  manner  in  which  he 
manages  to  conceal  the  lead  which  is  always  used  in  joining  the 
mosaic  of  pieces  of  various-coloured  glass.  Signor  Moretti  has 
sent  another  window,  which  has  not  yet  been  publicly  exhibited, 
which  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  portrait  of  the  Queen. 
It  represents  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  after  Perugino,  and 
was  much  admired  at  the  recent  Exhibition  in  Venice.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moretti’s  invention,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  destined  to  create 
a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass. 

We  have  in  a  previous  article  mentioned  the  fine  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  Italian  pottery,  which  has  proved  so  attractive  at 
this  Exhibition,  but  we  were  then  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
magnificent  display  made  by  the  famous  Florentine  firm  of 
Ginori,  the  oldest  now  existing  in  Italy.  The  Marquis  Ginori 
has  not  sent  a  great  number  of  examples  of  his  various  ceramics, 
but  what  he  does  exhibit  are  of  superlative  quality,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  noble  vase,  embellished  with  a  very  accurate  copy  of 
Raphael's  fresco  in  the  Vatican  of  the  battle  of  Constantine. 


THE  PERFORMANCES  AT  BAYREUTH. 

IT  is  beyond  question  that  the  nine  representations  of  Parsifal 
and  the  eight  representations  of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirn- 
berg  which  have  this  summer  taken  place  at  Bayreuth  have 
commanded  a  popular,  and,  above  all,  a  financial,  success,  such 
as  has  not  been  attained  by  any  former  festival — even  by  that 
memorable  one  at  which  Wagner  himself,  at  the  very  end 
of  his  troubled  and  glorious  career,  ushered  into  the  world  his 
last  and  greatest  work.  Whether  the  recent  performances, 
fine  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  even  by  comparison  with  the 
very  best  that  the  theatres  of  Vienna  and  Munich  can  afford, 
attained  the  faultless  perfection  which  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Wagnerian  Mecca  have  a  right  to  expect ;  whether  the  traditions 
established  by  the  master  himself  on  the  first  production  of 
Parsifal  were  in  all  respects  observed,  is  open  to  considerable 
question.  One  great  and  inevitable  misfortune  was  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  Munich  orchestra,  which  had  on  former  occasions 
— though  not,  it  is  believed,  in  1886 — formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
festival  band.  A  still  greater  loss  was  that  of  Herr  Levi,  the 
Munich  chef  d' orchestra,  who,  selected  in  the  first  instance  by 
Wagner  himself,  had  on  all  occasions  up  to  the  present  time  di¬ 
rected  the  representations  of  Parsifal.  lie  was  prevented  by 
severe  nervous  illness  from  giving  his  invaluable  co-operation 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  obituary 
notices  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  more  than  one  English 
journal,  on  the  highroad  to  recovery.  His  place  was  taken,  so 
far  as  Parsifal  is  concerned,  by  Herr  Mottl  of  Carlsrulie,  who 
had  two  years  ago  conducted  at  Bayreuth  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
if  not  with  universal  yet  with  great  and  general  acceptance. 
On  the  present  occasion,  showing  all  the  daring,  but,  strange  to 
say,  not  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  he  ventured  upon  important 
changes  in  the  tempi  of  the  leading  motives,  still  further 
lengthening  out  the  “  linked  sweetness  long  drawm  out  ”  of  the 
famous  prelude,  until,  if  its  intensely  mystical  colour  still  re¬ 
mained,  its  form  half  disappeared.  This  system  was  followed 
throughout  the  first  act,  with  its  great  Grail  scene,  in  which 
weighty  and  measured  rhythms  abound,  and  was  even  perceptible 
in  the  intensely  dramatic  music  of  the  second  act,  in  which  to 
the  devilish  enchantments  of  the  magician  Klingsor  succeed  the 
voluptuous  enticements  of  his  creatures,  wrestling  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  awakened  aspirations  of  the  Christian  hero.  In 
the  “  Wilderness  ”  prelude  to  the  third  act — so  remarkable  for 
the  fashion  in  which  it  exhibits  the  weary  wanderings  of  Parsifal, 
dogged  by  the  curse  of  the  baffled  Kundry — all  shape  and 
meaning  were  destroyed  by  Herr  Mottl’s  innovations,  and 
the  orchestral  piece  might  fitly  have  represented  mere  chaos. 
Another  point  in  which  the  accomplished  young  conductor’s 
reading  may  be  considered  open  to  criticism  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  veils  and  subordinates  the  leading  themes — welding 
them  into  the  orchestral  undercurrent,  so  that  they  are  often 
rather  felt  than  heard.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  we  thus 
often  lose  those  revealing  flashes  laying  bare  the  dramatic  meaning 
of  the  text,  that  sudden  heightening  of  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
a  situation,  which  are  supplied  by  a  more  prominent  and  incisive 
rendering  of  the  guiding  motives  in  their  successive  metamor¬ 
phoses.  There  is  great  danger  in  departing  thus  early  from 
a  standard  of  perfection  established  by  the  great  master  himself, 
and  which,  as  such,  should  surely  be  sacred  as  a  testament 
to  his  interpreters.  The  mischief  done  up  to  the  present  time 
is  not  irreparable  ;  but  while  recognizing  the  brilliant  ability  of 
Herr  Mottl — who,  it  must  be  owned,  possesses  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  of  Wagner’s  family  and  representatives — we  shall  look 
with  eagerness  for  the  return  of  his  more  experienced  compeer, 
Herr  Levi,  with  whose  name  the  great  Parsifal  performances 
must  ever  be  indissolubly  connected. 

The  chorus,  although  in  this  work  it  did  not  always  attain  per¬ 
fection,  was,  on  the  whole,  of  high  excellence  ;  while  the  special 
soloists  and  chorus  selected  to  personate  the  beautiful  flower- 
devils  who  are  charged  with  the  temptation  of  Parsifal,  achieved 
their  task  with  singular  skill,  if  not  with  the  effortless  and 
exquisite  charm  shown  on  one  or  two  former  occasions.  Among 
the  well-known  soloists,  two  especially,  Frau  Materna  (Kundry) 
and  Herr  Scheidemantel  (Amfortas),  united  to  the  true  Wag¬ 
nerian  glow  and  intensity  of  interpretation  a  perfection  of 
vocal  method  which  enabled  them  to  give  increased  force  and 
significance  to  the  intensely  trying  music  allotted  to  them. 
Frau  Materna  has  still  further  elaborated  her  magnificent  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Kundry,  without  destroying  its  spontaneity,  and 
actually  displays  greater  freshness  and  resonance  of  voice  than 
she  did  two  years  ago,  when  she  appeared  somewhat  fatigued. 
The  great  surprise  of  the  whole  festival  was,  however,  the  im¬ 
personation  by  the  well-known  Franco-Belgian  tenor  M.  Van 
Dyck  of  the  title-part  of  Parsifal.  Those  who  had  heard  him  at 
the  Lamoureux  concerts  in  Paris  were  hardly  prepared  for  his 
intense  fervour,  his  simple  breadth  and  dignity  of  gesture,  the 
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finish  and  vivacity  of  his  declamation.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
reach  the  heights  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  attained  by  Herr 
TV  inkelmann  in  the  sublime  scene  of  Parsifal’s  awakening  under 
the  poison  ot  Ivundry’s  kiss,  but  he  greatly  surpassed  all  other 
predecessors  by  the  consistent  and  admirable  fashion  in  which  he 
sustained  and  elaborated  his  great  part  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
I  he  superb  declamation  of  Herr  Plank  in  the  short  but  all- 
important  character  of  the  magician  Klingsor  is  worthy  of  high 

It  had  been  said — and  said,  too,  with  some  little  reason — that 
the  animated  and  splendidly  human  comedy  of  the  Meistersinger 
was  unsuited  to  the  stage  of  the  Bayreuth  Festival  Theatre; 
that  the  bustle  and  bright  aspect  of  the  ordinary  play-house  was 
more  in  keeping  with  the  animation  of  its  varied  scenes ;  that 
the  sunk  orchestra  might  deaden  some  of  that  mordant  brilliancy 
of  instrumentation  which  is  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  subject.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Meistersinger  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  crown  and  apex  of  that  thoroughly  national 
music-drama  which  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  with  the 
Freischiitz  of  W eber.  At  any  rate  the  performance,  under  the 
leadership  of  Herr  Hans  Richter,  was,  so  far  as  the  orchestral 
and  choral  forces  are  concerned,  one  of  the  most  magnificent — if 
not,  indeed,  the  very  finest — ever  offered  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  music  lovers.  More  ideal  representatives  of  the  knightly 
poet,  Walther  yon  Stolzing,  might  be  imagined  than  the  robust 
and  enthusiastic  Herr  Gudehus,  who,  however,  played  and  sang 
exceedingly  well.  Frau  Sucher,  a  commanding  and  splendid 
Isolde,  is  not  in  person  an  ideal  of  that  charming  Eva  who  is  so 
nearly  akin  to  Gretchen  in  her  happier  moods,  while  Fraulein 
Bettaque,  who  alternated  the  part  with  her,  has  youth  and  much 
charm  of  voice  and  person,  but  lacks  authority  and  experience, 
h  raulein  Malten,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  here,  as  she  was  six 
years  ago  in  London,  the  best  available  representative  of  this 
comparatively  short  but  exquisite  role,  which  she  was  this  year 
unfortunately  unable  to  assume,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Herr  Reichmann  is  a  rich-voiced,  but  an  effeminate  and 
over-conscious,  Hans  Sachs ;  while  Herr  Plank,  who  presents 
Wagner’s  noble  cobbler-poet  in  the  true  Teutonic  spirit,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  a  presence  which  would  make  him  an  ideal  Falstaff, 
but  does  not  enable  him  to  show  Nuremberg’s  famous  burgher 
from  a  very  engaging  point  of  view.  To  Herr  Scheidemantel 
must  again  be  allotted  the  palm  for  his  splendid  singing  and  con¬ 
sistent  acting  of  the  title-part,  though  both  voice  and  person 
to  a  certain  extent  lack  as  yet  that  robustness  which  is  so 
necessary  to  realize  Wagner’s  dramatic  and  musical  conception. 
The  musically  and  dramatically  difficult  parts  of  the  amorous 
scrivener  Beckmesser  and  the  irrepressible  prentice  David  had 
at  Bayreuth  ideal  representatives.  Herr  Richter's  orchestra,  by 
the  splendour  and  delicacy  of  its  effects,  by  the  passionate  energy 
and  the  absolute  precision  of  its  rendering,  attained  an  almost 
ideal  perfection,  such  as  we  may  not  hope  to  hear  surpassed. 
The  chorus,  too,  showing  increased  confidence  under  the  guidance 
of  the  born  leader,  achieved  an  almost  equally  magnificent  result. 
The  so-called  Pnigel-Chor,  which  constitutes  the  finale  to  the 
second  act,  and  still  more  the  magnificent  choral  music  of  the 
crowning  scene  of  the  competition,  were  things  to  be  ever  re¬ 
membered.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  noble 
or  more  moving  than  the  rendering  of  the  great  chorale  in  this 
scene,  or  of  the  climax  in  which  the  crowd  takes  up  and  repeats 
in  hushed  rapture  the  final  phrases  of  the  victorious  Walther’s 
Preis-Lied.  It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  this,  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Meistersinger  at  Bayreuth,  is  the  one  by  which  the 
present  Festival  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 

Next  year  it  is  intended — so  great  has  been  the  financial  success 
of  the  present  performances — to  produce  Parsifal,  Tristan,  and 
Die  Meistersinger. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

'TT7 HEN,  in  .Tune  last,  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers’s  play  of 
’  *  Captain  Swift  was  first  produced  at  a  matinee,  we  re¬ 
marked  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  it  com¬ 
mented  on  “  the  long  arm  of  coincidence,”  a  metaphor  wdiich 
should  under  any  circumstances  be  cautiously  employed  ;  but  in 
this  case  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  said  “  arm  ”  has  a  com¬ 
prehensive  embrace.  Captain  Swift  is  made  up  of  strange  coin¬ 
cidences,  and  were  it  not  that  the  piece,  which  was  revived  last 
Saturday  for  a  run  at  the  Haymarket,  is  so  admirably  acted, 
these  coincidences  might  perplex  even  an  uncritical  spectator. 
The  plot,  which  has  been  already  related  in  full  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  if  not  original,  is  strikingly  interesting,  and  the  piece  has 
been  put  upon  the  stage  as  attractively  as  possible.  Some  judi¬ 
cious  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  act  have 
materially  strengthened  it.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  as  Captain  Swift 
plays  with  remarkable  ability,  especially  in  the  closing  scenes  of 
the_  despairing  adventurer’s  career.  Mr.  Macklin  deserves  high 
praise,  and  Mr.  Brookfield,  as  usual  most  carefully  made  up, 
plays  the  part  of  the  malicious  foster-brother  with  graphic  power. 
Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  a  promising  young  actor,  is  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  as  Harry.  Lady  Monckton  repeated  her  able  per¬ 
formance  of  Mrs.  Seabroolc,  and  again  showed  her  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  ways  of  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world.  In 
certain  scenes  she  was  more  sincerely  pathetic  than  we  have 


ever  seen  her  before.  Mrs.  Tree,  as  Stella,  has  very  little  to  do, 
but  that  little  is  done  with  grace  and  winsomeness,  and  the 
humour  of  Miss  Leclercq  was  artistically  displayed.  AVe  may 
have  more  to  say  of  the  piece  on  a  future  occasion. 

Lecocq’s  La  Princesse  des  Canaries,  now  being  played  at  Toole’s 
Theatre,  for  the  first  time  in  London,  in  an  English  version 
called  Pepita,  was  first  produced  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques  in 
1883,  and  even  then  was  not  particularly  successful.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  absurd  to  announce  it  as  “  a  rival  ”  of  Madame  Angot  and 
of  Giroflee  ft  inf /a.  The  story  is  silly  enough  in  the  original ; 
but  in  the  English  edition  it  is  rendered  absolutely  unintelligible 
by  a  superabundance  of  interpolated  songs  and  dances  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot.  AVhat  there  is  left  of 
Lecocq’s  music  is  very  pretty.  The  singing  and  acting  throughout 
is  above  the  average,  and  the  choruses  keep  in  good  tune  and 
time  ;  but  the  orchestra,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Aran  Biene,  is 
too  loud  for  the  theatre.  Miss  AVadman  as  Pepita  sings  remark¬ 
ably  well  and  acts  vivaciously,  and  Aliss  Kate  Cutler  also 
deserves  praise.  Aliss  Alma  Stanley,  looking  quite  regal  in  her 
magnificent  robes,  plays  a  small  part  with  capital  sense  of 
humour.  Air.  Alarnock,  the  tenor,  has  a  good  voice  and  sings 
pleasantly,  but  his  acting  is  somewhat  awkward.  Air.  Louis 
Kelleher,  Air.  Frank  Seymour,  and  Air.  Horace  Lingard  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  funny ;  so,  with  bright  music,  pretty  scenerv,  and  very 
smart  dresses,  Pepita  bids  fair  perhaps  to  prove  as  successful  in 
London  as  it  has  been  in  the  provinces,  where  we  are  assured  it 
has  had  a  run  of  over  700  nights. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Air.  George 
Grossmith’s  musical  burlesque  Mr.  Hide  and  Dr.  Seelyll  at  the 
Royalty.  Air.  Grossmith  has  missed  his  opportunity,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  play  which  almost  irresistibly  lends  itself  to  travesty 
it  is  the  drama  now  being  performed  at  the  Lyceum.  This  bur¬ 
lesque,  however,  has  evidently  been  run  up  hurriedly,  and  its 
author  has  not  given  himself  the  time  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  innumerable  absurdities  to  be  found  in  the  Lyceum  play.  If 
it  were  not  for  Air.  Lionel  Brough’s  very  clever  acting  in  the 
dual  characters  of  Air.  Hide  and  Dr.  Seekyll,  this  sketch  would 
fall  irredeemably  fiat,  but  he  manages  to  bring  about  a  very  car¬ 
nival  of  absurdities,  the  climax  ot  which  is  reached  when  the 
magic  potion  acts  errat  ically,  and,  instead  of  causing  the  unhappy 
Doctor  to  change  to  his  usual  double,  Air.  Hide  produces  no 
less  a  personage  than  Air.  Alansfield’s  rival,  Herr  Bandmann. 
T  his  extravaganza  is  preceded  by  a  capital  performance  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  comedy,  'The  Paper  Chase,  in  which  Air.  Lionel  Brough 
and  his  company  are  seen  to  advantage. 

A  second  visit  to  the  Globe  confirms  the  more  than  favourable 
impression  we  received  of  the  acting  in  Air.  Aloss’s  somewhat 
feeble  dramatization  of  John  Strange  AVinter’s  story,  Booties' 
Baby.  However,  Air.  AIoss  has  prudently  availed  himself 
of  critical  advice  and  strengthened  his  work,  and  the  many 
judicious  alterations  which  have  been  made  throughout  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  piece.  Air.  Alaurice,  who  has  been 
an  ideal  Booties,  has  this  week  been  obliged,  owing  to  a  previous 
engagement,  to  withdraw,  and  his  loss  is  scarcely  made  up  for 
by  Air.  Forbes  Dawson,  who,  although  he  acts  very  well,  has  not 
the  stately  presence  needed  for  this  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Captain  Lucy  of  Air.  Garthorne  has  ripened  into  about  as  perfect 
a  performance  of  a  thorough-bred,  kind-hearted  English  officer  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar’s  straightforward 
Dr.  Blantyre,  and  Air.  Charles  Collette’s  skilful  piece  of  work  as 
a  soldier-servant  are  as  excellent  as  ever,  and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass  the  delicacy  and 
finish  with  which  Air.  Sugden  steers  clear  of  being  offensive  as 
the  villain  ot  the  piece,  Gilchrist.  The  ladies  are  all  of  them 
admirable,  and  the  Alignon  of  Aliss  Alinnie  Terry  is  about  the 
most  charming  piece  of  acting  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  from 
so  young  an  actress. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  farce  by  a  lady,  and  that  lady  an  actress, 
is  produced.  At  the  Princess’s  on  Alonday  last,  however,  the 
popular  Still  Alarm,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Aliss  Grace  Hawthorne 
now  plays  very  sympathetically  the  part  originally  created  bv 
Aliss  Alary  Rorke — was  preceded  by  a  lever  de  rideau  called 
Philanthropy  by  Aliss  Alice  Chandos.  It  is  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  style  of  farce  in  which  sliding  doors  and  hiding-places 
behind  curtains  figure  so  prominently,  and,  although  it  does 
not  exhibit  much  literary  merit,  it  certainly  shows  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  stage  resource,  on  which  account  it  was  favourably 
received. 

The  new  ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  Ideala,  which  is  described  as 
a  pastoral  divertissement,  has  a  singular  plot,  in  which  the  pro- 
tagoniste,  a  fairy  named  Rod6,  actually  refuses  a  husband,  a  very 
pretty  fellow  and  a  member  of  a  respectable  family  of  shepherds 
to  boot,  on  the  score  that  she  feels  herself  restrained  from  mar¬ 
riage  by  “  a  feeling  of  modesty.”  This  lqyper-sensitive  young  per¬ 
son  is  represented  by  Allle.  de  Lorenzi,  ‘a  premiere  danseuse  “  di 
rango  Francese,”  as  they  say  in  Italy,  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
mere  mima,  or  Italian  dancer,  of  the  highest  order,  who  proves 
by  her  grace  and  agility  that  the  ballet  still  possesses  dancers 
who  perpetuate  its  best  traditions.  The  scenery  is  exquisitely 
pretty,  and  the  costumes  equally  tasteful.  AI.  Jacobi  has  pro¬ 
vided  Ideala  with  some  charming  music.  Even  when  he  is  not 
very  original,  he  is  always  tuneful. 
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UNEXPECTED  COMPETITORS. 

[“Their  offences  are  not  attended  with  any  consequences  of  a  character 
serious  to  life  or  to  the  person.” — Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  imprisoned  Irish 
agitators.] 

FRESH  from  comparing1  Irish  gaols 
Unfav’rably  with  those  of  Naples, 

And  bolstering  up  his  charge  with  tales, 

Which  Taffy  would  describe  as  “  faples,” 

Fresh  from  unscrupulous  defence 

Of  what  he  most  should  lay  his  curse  on, 

As  “  acts  which  bring  no  consequence 
Serious  to  either  life  or  person ,” 

“  The  People’s  Lightning-change  Artiste  ” 

Throws  off  his  demagogue’s  disguises, 

And  hurries  to  the  bardic  Feast 

To  prate  of  harps  and  songs  and  prizes. 

When  lo !  behind,  a  train  of  ghosts 
Flit  to  the  Eisteddfod  Pavilion, 

And,  ere  he  can  address  his  hosts, 

Strike  up  these  sinister  Pennillion. 

First  Ghost. 

I  was  the  herd  of  a  boycotted  squire, 

And  the  League  black-marked  my  name, 

They  warned  me  twice,  and  they  warned  me  thrice  ; 

But  I  stayed — till  the  Moonlighters  came. 

I  dared  them,  if  nobody  else  would  dare, 

And  I  sleep  in  my  bloody  grave  in  Clare. 

Second  Ghost. 

I  took  Tim  Donellan’s  five-acre  plot 
At  a  right  good  bargain  for  Tim, 

But  a  Dublin  gentleman  came  to  the  spot, 

And  he  bade  “  landgrabbers  look  out  for  it  hot,” 

And  the  boys  all  listened  to  him. 

’Twns  on  Sunday  the  gentleman  spoke,  they  said, 

And  on  Friday  at  dawn  they  laid  me  dead. 

Third  Ghost. 

I  worked  for  the  agent,  a  decent  man 
For  all  he  was  under  the  Land  League  ban. 

And  I  stuck  to  his  honour,  true  and  staunch, 

Though  they  summoned  me  twice  before  the  Branch. 

But  at  last  one  night  when  all  was  still 
I  heard  the  whistle  across  the  hill, 

And  the  steps  outside  on  the  pratie-patcli, 

And  the  rattle  and  clink  of  the  lifted  latch. 

I  sprang  from  my  chair — but  what  could  I  do  ? 

’Tis  hard  to  struggle  at  seventy-two, 

And  the  bog  stretched  round  us  lonely  and  wide  : 

They  shot  me  down  at  my  children’s  side. 

Fourth  Ghost. 

We  woke  from  our  doze  with  a  sudden  start, 

A  masked  man  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cart, 

And  two  in  the  horse’s  way. 

The  moon  was  waning  and  low  in  the  skv, 

But  we  knew  my  murderers,  Norah  and  I, 

By  the  light  of  the  breaking  day. 

They  riddled  my  body  three  times  and  fled, 

There  were  houses  hard  by  the  place, 

And  my  girl  sought  help  ere  her  father  was  dead. 

But  they  closed  the  doors  in  her  face  : 

For  ill  would  they  fare,  if  pity  they  showed, 

So  they  left  me  to  die  on  the  mountain  road. 

Fifth  Ghost. 

After  my  death  they  hunted  me ; 

All  day  my  coffin  stood  on  the  bier, 

Unlifted,  untouched  by  the  hands  of  fear  ; 

My  widow  is  banned  by  the  League’s  decree  ; 

None  dares  to  speak  to  my  children  three. 

The  Ghosts. 

Who  is  it  says  that  our  murderers  then 
Have  aimed  no  words  at  the  lives  of  men  P 
What  if  the  prisoner’s  clothes  they  wear  ? 

What  if  they  feed  on  prisoners’  fare  ? 

But  we  shall  nevermore  drink  or  eat, 

And  are  clothed  by  them  in  the  winding-sheet  f 
And  he  lies  who  says  that  our  murderers  then 
Have  aimed  no  words  at  the  lives  of  men. 

Thus  sang  the  ghosts :  but  while  their  song 
Wailed  forth  in  thin  and  spectral  passion 
Good  Mr.  G.  still  prosed  along  f 
In  gossipy  colloquial  fashion. 

Unhappy  shades  !  be  not  amazed 
If  he  beneath  his  notice  find  you ; 

The  man  whom  you  denounce  has  raised 
By  far  too  many  ghosts  to  mind  you. 


REVIEWS. 


DICTIONARY  OF  MINIATURISTS.* 

TT7E  have  received  the  second  volume,  G  to  N,  of  Mr. 
VV  Bradley’s  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists.  The  work  bears 
the  same  evidence  of  careful  and  painstaking  research  as  did  the 
first  volume,  which  we  noticed  in  these  pages  soon  after  its 
publication  about  a  year  ago  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  from  a 
short  notice  following  the  title-page,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  has  had  the  effect  which  Mr.  Bradley  desired  and 
his  reviewer  anticipated,  that  of  arousing  the  attention  of  others 
whose  knowledge  and  opportunities  give  the  highest  value  to 
their  opinions — such  are  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  of  Paris;  Dr.  C. 
Brunn,  of  Copenhagen  ;  Dr.  Frimmel,  of  Vienna;  and  our  able 
countryman,  Mr.  St.  James  Weale,  from  whom,  as  from  students 
of  lesser  reputation  whose  names  he  does  not  record,  Mr. 
Bradley  tells  us  he  has  received  valuable  additional  matter, 
which,  too  late  for  present  insertion,  will  appear  in  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Bradley’s  decision  to  introduce  the  names  of  patrons  and 
collectors  into  his  Catalogue  has  evident  advantages ;  in  fact, 
without  such  notices  the  history  of  the  artists  themselves  would 
be  incomplete,  since  the  sources  from  which  the  student  would 
gather  his  information  are  not  discoverable  in  every  library. 
The  interest  with  which  we  regard  some  special  manuscript  is 
considerably  increased  if,  to  its  accurate  description,  to  the  name, 
the  date,  and  position  of  its  author,  we  can  add  the  title  and 
|  social  or  intellectual  standing  of  the  patron  for  whom  it  was 
I  executed,  can  learn  the  vicissitudes  which  have  befallen  it, 
and  the  hands  through  which  it  has  passed  before  reaching  its 
i  present  resting-place.  In  some  instances  we  wish  the  infor- 
|  mation  had  been  more  complete,  though,  of  course,  there  may 
{  be  sufficient  reasons  why  the  volumes  should  be  kept  within 
|  a  moderate  compass;  thus,  in  regard  to  the  collections  of  the 
j  “Patron”  Roger  de  Gaignieres  (1644-1718)  and  their  partial  dis- 
j  persal,  a  few  additional  lines  from  Mr.  Bradley’s  note-book  would 
have  sufficed  to  record  the  purchase  by  Richard  Gough,  the  well- 
known  antiquarian,  of  the  drawings  which  after  his  death  passed 
into  the  Bodleian,  and  assure  those  who  might  naturally  regret 
the  dispersal  of  treasures  of  art  which  it  took  a  lifetime  to  collect 
that  the  portion  reserved  by  the  Government,  and  now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  represented  in  mere  money  value 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  collection.  We  should  like 
to  have  had  some  more  definite  account  of  the  family  of  Glockendon 
of  Nuremberg.  Mr.  Bradley  speaks  of  “Albert  Glockendon  the 
elder,”  from  whose  hand  is  a  richly  illuminated  Prayer-book, 
now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  known  as  the  Prayer- 
book  of  Duke  William  IV.  of  Bavaria — a  small  8vo.  of  205  ff. 
with  an  inscription  on  the  first  folio  and  the  date  1535  ;  but  this 
Albert  can  hardly  have  been  the  Albert  Glockendon,  miniaturist 
and  engraver,  who  according  to  Nagler  was  born  in  1432,  or  as 
asserted  by  Heller  in  1450,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Martin  Schongauer,  but  who  is  best  known  to 
iconophilists  by  his  engraving  of  “  Christ  on  the  Cross,”  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Liber  Missalis  Herbipolensis,  printed 
at  Wurzbourg,  1484.  In  other  instances,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  the  entries,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information 
afforded  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ;  we  might,  for  instance,  refer 
to  the  notes  upon  Godefroi,  who  worked  at  Paris  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  temp.  Francis  I.,  and  whose  manner  shows 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  school : — 

He  was  [says  Mr.  Bradley]  a  Milanese  by  art-lineage,  and  in  the 
lengthened  proportions  of  his  figures,  and  his  fondness  for  elaboration  in  the 
decorative  details  of  the  armour,  shows  the  same  inheritance  of  models  and 
instruction  that  nourished  the  workers  at  Fontainebleau  and  inspired  the 
sculptures  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin. 

This  idea  of  the  mutual  influence  of  widely  separated  schools, 
though  not  perhaps  expressed  with  the  author’s  usual  felicity,  is 
yet  a  very  suggestive  one.  Students  of  early  illuminated  work 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  they  continually  encounter  in 
their  attempt  to  assign  a  probable  origin  to  some  undated  and 
unsigned  manuscript.  A  considerable  number  of  early  manu¬ 
scripts,  enriched  with  miniatures  with  floral  or  other  design,  may 
easily  be  recognized  and  almost  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  their 
proper  locality  and  period,  and  he  would  be  indeed  a  careless  ob¬ 
server  who  would  confuse  the  fine  freehand  drawing  of  the  early 
Saxon  with  the  labyrinthine  knot-work  which  characterizes  the 
Irish  school,  or  still  more  with  what  Wyatt  called  “  the  soft 
elegance  in  foliated  ornament  ”  which  for  so  many  years  gave 
peculiar  distinction  to  the  French  illuminated  books.  The 
student’s  real  difficulties  commence  when  he  discovers  a  foreign 
influence  affecting  a  distant,  though  contemporary,  school,  or 
prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  scriptorium  of 
another  century.  Fortoul,  in  his  De  V Art  en  Allemagne,  when 
speaking  of  the  Flemish  feeling  which  largely  prevails  in 
both  French  and  English  illuminated  manuscript,  justly  records 
how  “the  powerful  school  established  at  Bruges  by  the  Van 
Eycks,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exercised  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  on  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  not  excepting 
those  of  Italy”;  and  although,  with  Mr.  Bradley,  we  may 
question  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  celebrated  brothers, 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  were  themselves  illuminators,  the 
higher  character  which  their  genius  imparted  to  Flemish  art 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists,  Illuminators,  SfC.  By  Jobu  \V.  Bradley. 
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may  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the  more  intellectual  cast  of 
features,  especially  of  male  figures,  causing  them  to  become  more 
portrait-like,  and  in  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  little  landscape 
backgrounds,  so  dainty  in  tone  and  execution,  so  rigid  in  their 
adherence  to  truthfulness  and  nature.  In  these  landscapes, 
whether  in  miniature  or  on  a  larger  scale,  “  the  chief  features  ” — 
as  Mr.  Martin  Conway,  in  his  Early  Flemish  Artists,  so  well 
expresses  it — “are  always  much  the  same;  clear  blue  skies 
flecked  with  clouds  of  tenderest  white,  undulating  hills,  gently 
flowing  streams,  country  roads  winding  amongst  green  trees, 
little  hamlets  or  walled  towns  or  monastic  buildings  all  breathing 
an  air  of  quietness  and  peace.”  Dr.  Waagen  instances,  as  pro¬ 
bably  the  earliest  example  of  this  great  advance,  a  missal  by 
Laurentius  (Bradley,  ii.  184),  executed  at  Ghent,  a.d.  1366,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Westreenen  Museum  at  the  Hague ;  it 
manifests  a  higher  character  in  the  heads  of  the  saints  or  holy 
personages,  and  a  more  lifelike  force  in  the  features  and  greater 
naturalness  in  the  figures  of  others  ;  the  chequered  backgrounds 
are  partially  replaced  by  landscape,  and  the  border  ornaments 
are  less  conventional  and  show  a  closer  study  of  nature.  It  was 
not  possible  that  the  movement  could  be  confined  to  the  locality 
where  it  originated,  and  accordingly  we  find  both  French  and 
English  miniaturists,  though  in  no  spirit  of  servile  imitation, 
accepting  the  new  departure,  and  soon  rivalling  their  teachers 
in  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  their  handiwork,  enriching 
their  pages  with  details  of  scroll  and  leaf  and  intricate  design, 
with  grotesques  of  the  animal  world  or  with  fantastic  figures 
which  till  now  had  been  distinctive  of  a  foreign  school.  An 
instance  of  this,  which  we  select  for  reference  since  our  readers 
may  the  more  easily  examine  it  for  themselves,  was  seen  in  a 
beautiful  fifteenth-century  manuscript — Hagada,  a  service  for 
the  Passover — contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd  to  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Exhibition  of  1887.  The  manuscript  was  executed  in 
Italy,  yet  is  bordered  with  designs  showing  a  distinct  English 
influence  ;  a  page  in  which  this  is  peculiarly  apparent  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Catalogue  issued  by  the  secretaries  and  illustrated 
in  phototype  by  Mr.  Frank  Haes. 

In  a  passage  quoted  above  occurs  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Jean  Cousin.  Portrait-painter,  sculptor,  architect,  painter  on 
glass,  ivory  carver,  wood  engraver,  and  miniaturist,  he  has,  by 
some  oversight,  been  omitted  in  Mr.  Bradley’s  Catalogue,  but 
will  appear  in  the  Appendix.  He  is,  however,  referred  to 
in  the  notices  of  Claude  Gouffier,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
great  French  collectors.  By  Jean  Cousin  are  a  superb  folio 
Breviary  on  vellum,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  ;  and  a  quarto  volume  known  as  the  “  Hours  of 
the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,”  a.d.  1549,  which  Mr. 
Bradley  describes  as  among  the  loveliest  he  has  ever  seen,  adding, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  referred  to  it,  that  “  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  art-lovers  if  the  present  owner,  the  Comte  d’Haussonville, 
would  permit  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  illustrated  with 
Amand-Durand  facsimiles  of  one  or  two  of  the  miniatures,  to  be 
published.”  Students  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  manuscript  by 
Cousin,  prepared  for  Francis  I.,  and  which  recently  belonged  to 
Sir  John  Tobin,  of  Liverpool,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  18,853).  Jean  Cousin’s  work  is  well  known  in 
England  by  the  drawings  in  the  “  Book  of  Fortune,”  reproduced 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  issued  in  the  Librairie  de  VArt,  published  by 
Remington,  London,  1883. 

Under  the  heading  “  Harlinde,  Copyist  and  Illuminator  ” 
(p.  87),  Mr.  Bradley’s  notes  deserve  remark.  Early  in  the  eighth 
century  Harlinde  and  her  sister  Itenilde,  daughters  of  the  lord  of 
Denain,  left  their  native  province  to  found  a  religious  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  in  the  meadows  of  Maes-Eyck ;  “  there 
they  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  books,  adorning  them  with  precious  pictures.”  Among 
other  illuminated  volumes  transcribed  and  adorned  by  these  holy 
sisters  is  a  small  folio  containing  many  miniatures,  a  Gospel  or 
Evangeliary,  still  preserved  with  reverential  care.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Brussels  in  1 880.  But  the  interest  with  which  this 
volume  is  regarded  is  increased  tenfold  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  Maes-Eyck,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Hubert  and 
his  brother  Jan  van  Eyck  were  born,  and  that  with  all  reason¬ 
able  certainty  we  may  assume  that  they  learned  their  first  lessons 
in  design  in  the  very  monastery  which  sheltered  these  precious 
volumes  of  the  artist  sisters,  described  by  their  anonymous 
biographer  in  the  ninth  century  as  “  still  glittering  with 
gold  and  gems.”  Further,  if  the  supposition  is  correct  that 
Hubert  and  Jan  were  the  sons  of  Jan  or  Jehan  de  Bruges,  Court 
Painter  to  Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  we  can  again  connect 
their-  names  with  the  history  of  miniature,  for  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  manuscript,  Cicero  de  Senectute, 
which  originally  belonged  to  John,  Duke  de  Berri,  and  afterwards 
to  Louis,  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  miniatures  in  which  are  believed 
to  be  by  the  hand  of  Jehan  de  Bruges.  If  this  tradition  is 
accepted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  our  opinion  and  assume 
that  not  Margaret  van  Eyck  alone,  but  that  her  brothers 
Hubert  and  Jan,  at  least  in  their  earlier  days,  were  artists  in 
miniature. 

We  have  before  now  expressed  our  regret  at  the  irreparable 
loss  the  world  has  sustained  in  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  so 
many  illuminated  manuscripts.  A  large  number  have,  as  we 
know,  entirely  disappeared ;  others,  again,  have  been  cruelly 
despoiled  of  exquisite  initial  letters  or  miniatures  by  ignorant 
iconoclasts,  who  have  cut  out  pictures  they  were  too  stupid  to 


apppreciate  only  to  adorn  some  trumpery  scrap-book;  other 
manuscripts,  again,  bear  on  their  vellum  folios  unclean  marks  of 
most  irreverent  usage ;  but  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unaware 
that  motives  less  reprehensible,  but  not  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
have  in  some  instances  occasioned  serious  loss  and  harm.  There 
are  manuscripts,  such  as  the  two  large  fourteenth-century  volumes 
on  vellum  of  the  Decretals  of  Gratian,  now  preserved  in  the  public 
library  at  Laon,  freely,  not  to  say  outrageously,  illustrated  by  a 
Welsh  priest,  one  David  of  Kidwelli,  both  of  which  might  very 
well  have  been  destroyed ;  but  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  pious 
delicacy  of  Saint  Louis  (1226-70)  whose  “  Bible,”  entering  the 
collections  of  Jean  de  Berri  and  the  Library  of  Cardinal  Georges 
d’Amboise,  and  now  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  still  bears  the 
inscription  “Cest  Bible  fut  a  mon  seigneur  Saint  Loys  Jadiz  roy 
de  France.”  In  this  noble  manuscript  the  miniatures  commence 
with  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  the  pictures  of  the  Creation, 
in  which  our  first  parents  are  represented  wearing  only  the  simple 
costume  of  Paradise,  were  deemed  unfitting,  and  suffered  grievous 
mutilation  at  the  Royal  hand ;  happily  such  exalted  prudery  was 
infrequent,  though  we  have  ourselves  met  with  volumes  of  more 
recent  date — notably  a  clean  and  otherwise  perfect  copy  of  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle — which  for  a  like  reason  have  been  seriously 
injured.  Still,  amidst  our  regrets,  we  must  be  grateful  that  so 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  volumes  have  been  preserved,  and 
we  may  again  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  Artists,  Illumi¬ 
nators,  Copyists,  and  Patrons  have  found  in  Mr.  Bradley  a  com¬ 
petent  biographer. 


NOVELS.* 


T  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  Paid  in  Ilis  Own  Coin 
Dr.  Abel  Wynd  has  just  been  tried  and  acquitted  for  the 
murder  of  his  father-in-law.  The  crime  had  been  carefully  con¬ 
trived,  and  was,  in  fact,  “  Non-proven.”  At  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  Dr.  Wynd  has  been  “paid  in  his  own  coin”  by  being 
murdered  by  a  fantastic  lunatic.  These  facts  are  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  a  novelist  who  shrinks  from  sensation  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  are  students  of  murder  as  one  of  the  fine  arts 
throughout  the  pages  of  his  new  book.  Mr.  Goodman  made  a 
certain  hit  with  his  first  novel.  Too  Curious,  and  we  have  read 
his  second  with  some  anticipation.  We  cannot,  however,  speak 
very  highly  of  Paid  in  His  Own  Coin.  It  is  an  amalgam  of 
various  things,  a  sort  of  salad,  in  which  the  romantico-domestic 
manner  of  Dickens  forms  the  foundation,  where  the  vinegar  is 
borrowed  from  Hugh  Conway,  the  pepper  from  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  and  the  mustard  from  De  Quincey,  with  slighter  in¬ 
gredients  from  a  great  many  other  sources.  That  the  story  is 
ingenious,  and  that  it  is  skilfully  told  and  rapidly  developed,  we 
are  glad  to  acknowledge.  But  it  smells  of  the  lamp.  It  bears 
little  relation  to  real  life,  and  at  certain  places  it  offends  against 
probability  in  so  hackneyed  and  melodramatic  a  manner  as  to 
annoy  the  reader  seriously.  The  whole  business  of  Gore  House, 
with  its  machinery  of  sliding  panels,  pits  full  of  the  bones 
of  murdered  men,  windowless  chambers,  and  monstrous  beds, 
popped  down,  as  it  is,  in  the  middle  of  Southwark,  under  the 
charge  of  a  mysterious  hunchback,  is  a  little  too  much  for 
our  credulity,  and  the  scenes  of  crime  in  the  third  volume  are 
forcible-feeble  to  the  last  degree.  The  villain  of  the  book  is  not 
Dr.  W  ynd,  the  poisoner,  but  a  cold,  pale,  passionless  creature 
called  Oliver  Crayke,  who  is  always  pulling  his  fingers  through 
his  sleek,  reddish-yellow  hair,  and  has  a  horrid  way  of  leaving 
his  single  hairs  lying  about.  The  reader  observes  at  once  that  he 
has  long  reddish-yellow  locks,  because  Williams,  the  mufderer  of 
the  Marrs,  had,  and  that  Oliver  Crayke  is  not  the  result  of  obser¬ 
vation,  but  a  theoretical  figure  founded  on  De  Quincey’s  brilliant 
and  ingenious  essay.  De  Quincey  paradoxically  lifted  murder  to 
a  place  among  the  fine  arts,  and  Mr.  Goodman  has  therefore 
amused  himself  by  creating  an  artist  in  that  kind,  devoted  to  no 
other  intellectual  or  moral  occupation.  At  last  Oliver  Crayke 
becomes  merely  a  Dr.  Hyde,  and  writes  letters  in  which  he  signs 
himself  “  King  of  the  Murderers.”  The  effect  of  Paid  in  His  Own 
Coin  is  parallel  to  that  produced  on  an  audience  by  a  person  who 
tells  “  a  norrible  tale  ”  without  convincing  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses.  He  has  promised  to  make  our  flesh  creep  ;  we  are  very 
attentive;  he  does  his  bloodiest;  and,  somehow,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  we  are  not  frightened.  In  closing  Paid  in  His 
Own  Coin,  which  is  distinctly  in  some  ways  a  meritorious  book, 
we  are  inclined  to  apologize  for  our  insensibility  to  horror.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Goodman  should  be  careful  not  to  point  his  own 
satire.  In  his  second  volume  he  represents  a  vapid  poetaster  as 
exulting  over  a  fulsome  puff'  in  a  small  Society  newspaper,  and 
ridicules  him  for  reprinting  such  opinions  of  his  work.  “  The 
Courtier ,”  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  “  has  no  position. 
It  is  a  very  third  or  fourth-rate  affair,  and  there  are  not  many 
people  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  its  so-called  opinion.”  The 
reader  who  has  been  perusing  the  extraordinary  puffs  from 
“  fourth-rate  affairs  ”  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Goodman's  first  volume 

*  Paid  in  His  Own  Coin.  A  Novel.  By  Edward  J.  Goodman.  3  vols. 
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will  marvel  that  he  should  allow  himself  so  closely  to  resemble 
his  own.  Matthew  Musgrave. 

A  very  pretty,  natural,  and  refreshing’  story  is  A  Recoiling 
Vengeance,  although  a  slight  and  artless  one.  There  is  crime  in 
Mr.  Barrett’s  book,  as  there  is  in  Mr.  Goodman’s,  and  poisoning 
too.  But  the  poison  was  administered  after  death  by  a  too  eager 
candidate  for  wealth,  who  did  not  realize  that  nature  had  already 
done  the  work  for  him.  This  is  rather  a  new  idea,  and  the  arsenic 
powder  in  Flexmore’s  dead  mouth  is  the  only  approach  to  the 
sensational  in  which  A  Recoiling  Vengeance  indulges.  It  is  a 
story,  told  in  the  first  person,  of  a  struggle  for  the  inheritance  of 
a  wealthy  lawyer  in  a  country  town,  and  in  its  clearness  and 
brightness  it  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  manner  of  Anthony 
Trollope.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  depreciation  of  novels  of  this 
class  has  not  been  pushed  too  far.  Mr.  Barrett  writes  carefully 
and  brightly,  and  is  probably  not  above  taking  a  hint  even  from 
that  vile  thing,  a  reviewer.  We  will  venture,  then,  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  a  deeper  study  of  the  springs  of  human  action. 
People  in  this  wicked  world  are  never  quite  so  uniformly  Quixotic 
as  Dr.  Audrey,  or  so  constantly  arrogant  and  affected  as  Mrs. 
Yeames,  or  so  deep-dyed  in  infamy  as  Lyon.  A  little  more  har¬ 
mony  is  wanted  in  the  picture,  a  little  more  shading  off  in  the 
hard  outlines  of  the  characters.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  part 
with  A  Recoiling  Vengeance  in  any  but  a  kindly  mood,  for  it  is 
essentially  a  kindly  book.  The  old  lawyer,  who  tells  the  tale, 
tells  it  so  spiritedly  that  we  pardon  him  for  using  a  form  which 
is  seldom,  to  our  mind,  quite  felicitous — namely,  that  of  mono¬ 
logue.  Mr.  Brewtnell’s  drawings,  too,  must  be  mentioned ;  they 
are  excellent,  and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

We  confess  to  a  partiality  for  Miss  Amelia  Barr,  whose 
North  Country  stories  are  wholesome  and  natural.  But  when 
we  read  such  a  novel  as  In  Spite  of  Himself,  we  feel  how  far 
inferior  it  is  in  the  mere  qualities  of  structure  and  workmanship 
to  a  novel  of  the  same  class  or  rank  in  current  French  literature. 
It  is  graceful,  pure,  unaffected,  but  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
it  is  almost  shapeless.  We  may  exemplify  what  we  mean  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  plot  of  In  Spite  of  Himself  .  A  widowed  self-made 
woollen  manufacturer  quarrels  with  his  only  son,  who  leaves  him 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  The  son  marries  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  is  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  a  late  rival  of  her 
husband’s  father.  She  is  a  very  clever  woman  of  business,  and 
in  time  she  comes  to  snub  and  despise  the  handsome,  courteous 
husband,  who  brings  no  grist  to  the  mill,  and  does  nothing  to 
keep  up  the  establishment.  The  husband  perceives  it,  and  at  last 
runs  away  from  his  rich  wife,  apprenticing  himself  to  a  cotton- 
spinner  in  Manchester  for  two  years,  and  not  returning  until  he 
can  manage  a  mill  of  his  own,  and  start  in  business  independently. 
The  notion  is  a  good  one,  and  when  Miss  Barr  gets  fairly 
started,  she  works  it  out  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way.  But 
instead  of  plunging  at  once  into  what  is  the  interesting  centre 
of  her  tale — namely,  the  involved  relations  of  the  husband  and 
wife — she  spends  nearly  one  hundred  pages  in  conscientiously 
toiling  up  to  it,  as  though  she  were  writing  a  family  biography. 
A  more  skilful  artist  would  have  struck  the  keynote  at  once  in  a 
striking  scene,  and  would  have  led  us  back  to  the  causes  of  such 
an  anomalous  condition.  The  consequence  is  that  the  later  two- 
thirds  of  In  Spite  of  Himself  are  far  more  readable  than  their 
predecessor. 

Another  little  point  which  we  should  like  to  commend  to  Miss 
Barr,  is  the  necessity  of  deciding  more  boldly  what  should  or 
should  not  be  told.  Her  sins  of  commission  are  venial,  but  her 
omissions  sometimes  are  serious.  On  p.  266,  for  instance,  we 
absolutely  demand  to  know  what  happened  when  Amos  “  had  the 
gumption  to  give  Squire  Lumley  a  bit  of  good  advice.”  Amos  is 
delicious  when  he  is  bearding  quality  in  its  den,  and  the  reader 
has  been  longing  to  see  Squire  Lumley  snubbed.  But  just  when 
we  are  eager  to  turn  the  page,  we  find  that  Miss  Barr’s  interest 
has  been  transferred  to  something  else,  and  we  never  hear  what 
Amos  said  to  the  young  squire.  The  conversations  in  In  Spite 
of  Himself  are  often  very  good.  We  suppose  that  nice  ladies 
who  write  nice  books  will  never  learn  to  make  their  heroes,  on 
grave  occasions,  talk  like  real  beings,  but  it  is  unusually  dreadful 
to  find  Joe,  a  well-educated,  gentlemanly  young  fellow  in  good 
society,  saying  to  a  friend : — 

I  have  had  music,  dancing,  travel,  good  company,  fair  women,  but 
none  of  those  things  ever  made  me  feel  immortal. 

What  can  we  say  to  make  this  sentence  an  awful  warning  to 
Miss  Barr  p  We  will  leave  the  horror  of  it  to  dawn  upon  her, 
and  will  quote  the  very  pretty  passage  in  which  Joe’s  wife,  tired 
of  waiting  for  him  in  their  manorial  mansion,  comes  into 
Manchester  to  look  for  him  in  his  self-enforced  exile : — 

Joe  was  in  the  dyeing  shed,  standing  among  piles  and  stacks  of  logs  of 
the  oddest  looking  woods.  Some  were  yellow  and  splintering,  some  red 
and  scraggy,  some  purple  and  solid.  Around  him  were  bundles  of  bark, 
barrels  of  salts,  and  carboys  of  acids  and  oils.  lie  was  talking  earnestly 
to  the  master  dyer,  and  Edith  saw  him  before  he  had  any  idea  of  her 
presence.  Fashion  had  never  dressed  him  to  such  perfection  as  labour. 
Handsome  he  had  always  been,  but  never  so  handsome  in  his  wife’s  eyes  as 
at  that  moment  ;  though  he  wore  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  flannel  apron  ; 
though  his  naked  arms  were  st  ained  with  indigo,  and  his  brown  curly  hair 
was  partially  covered  with  a  little  red  cap. 

In  A  Mere  Child  Mrs.  Walford  lias  produced  a  pleasant  and 
pretty  “shilling  sentimental,”  which  owes  more  than  its  contrast 
between  Highland  solitudes  and  London  society  to  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Black.  The  figures  are  rather  conventional — the  half-grown 

‘  beautiful  wretch.  ”  of  an  infant  heiress,  the  gay  deceiver  of  a 


Guardsman  twice  her  age,  who  kissed  her  and  rode  away,  but 
presently  and  properly  rode  back  again,  the  vapid  cousin,  the- 
inspired  grandmamma  :  these  are  the  very  lay-figures  of  fiction,, 
and  Mrs.  Walford  does  little  but  pull  them  about,  and  fix  them 
in  a  few  fresh  postures.  Of  so  slight  a  book  it  is  praise  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  wholesome,  that  its  sentiment,  if  sometimes 
perilously  near  becoming  morbid,  remains  sweet  and  genuine 
throughout,  and  that  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  while  away  an. 
hour  on  a  railway  journey. 


STUDIES  ON  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

A  GOOD  study  of  the  Graal  legend  has  long  been  among  the' 
principal  desiderata  in  mediaeval  literature.  Its  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  hitherto  hindered  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  texts 
have  been  not  easily  accessible,  partly  by  the  other  fact  that  the 
students  of  them  have  for  the  most  part  been  specialists  in 
philology,  not  trained  literary  critics.  The  late  M.  Baulin  Paris, 
who  united  immense  knowledge  to  a  great  literary  faculty,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  subject  of  the  Arthurian  legends  generally,  and  of 
the  Graal  story  among  them,  opinions  which  very  honestly 
differed  at  different  times  and  which  were  admittedly  rather 
casual  apertjus  than  systematic  theory.  His  son,  M.  Gaston 
Paris,  inheriting  both  the  gifts  of  his  father,  has  come  to  a 
different  set  of  conclusions  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
formulated  or  known.  The  German  critics  are  almost  universally 
deficient  in  one  quality  or  the  other,  and  it  is  perhaps  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Nutt,  while  praising  and  using  to  the  full  the  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  Bircli-Hirschfeld,  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
complete  of  them,  seems  to  differ  completely  from  his  author’s- 
judgment.  Dr.  Wendelin  Forster,  the  editor  of  Chrestien,  who 
in  competence  matches  M.  Gaston  Paris,  disagrees  with  him 
pretty  completely,  and  has  given  even  less  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cerning  the  exact  grounds  of  his  opinion.  So  Mr.  Nutt  had  a 
very  fine  and  wide  field  open  to  him.  lie  has  laboured  in  it 
with  great  skill,  judgment,  and  care ;  and,  though  we  happen 
to  differ  with  him  both  in  his  general  conclusion  and  in  some 
minor  points,  we  can  congratulate  him,  with  such  authority  as 
at  least  some  years’  reading  of  the  printed  texts — English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  French — can  give,  on  his  performance. 

His  plan  is  a  thorough  one,  and  well  suited  to  a  subject  where 
the  original  authorities  are  not  in  every  one’s  hands.  lie  gives  a 
general  sketch  of  the  texts  which  are  considered  to  give  the 
earliest  account  of  the  Graal  legend,  the  great  Conte  du  Graal, 
otherwise  called  Perceval  le  Gallois,  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and' 
his  imitators,  the  Parzival  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the 
fragment  of  Heinrich  von  dem  Tiirlin,  the  pieces  called  the 
Little  and  Great  St.  Graal,  Robert  de  Borron’s  poem  on  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  the  Quest  published  by  Mr.  Furnivall.  Some 
familiarity  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  in  the  original  enables 
us  to  pronounce  his  summaries  excellent.  Then  Mr.  Nutt  attacks 
the  general  story  (it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  mention,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  only  know  the  Arthurian  legends  through 
Mallory  or  his  followers,  that  Arthur  plays  but  a  small  part,  or 
none  at  all,  in  the  older  Graal  legends),  and  resolves  it,  rightly 
enough,  into  the  story  of  the  Quest  and  the  legends  about  the 
Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  vessel.  He  holds,  and  here  we 
think  rightly,  that,  as  so  often  happens,  the  chronologically 
earlier  part  of  the  legend  is  really  the  later,  and  invented  as  an 
afterthought  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Then  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  former  handlings  of  the  subject,  and  discusses  the 
various  romances  in  their  dealings  with  the  same  or  resembling 
parts  of  the  story.  And,  having  indicated  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  legend,  he  finishes  with  a  chapter,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  on  the  general  import  and  character  of 
the  romances,  the  social  and  ethical  conditions  manifested  in 
them,  and  so  on. 

To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Nutt  is  a  strong  champion  of  the  Celtic 
theory  of  the  Graal  legend.  There  have  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  such  theories,  not  to  mention  the  almost 
endless  sub-theories  as  to  the  relation  of  the  various  early  hand¬ 
lings.  But,  generally  speaking,  these  theories  may,  we  think,  be 
reduced  to  three.  There  is  the  theory  that  the  Graal  legend  is 
an  independent  Christian  tradition  or  invention,  probably  of 
Eastern  origin.  This  used  to  take  the  simple  form  of  supposing 
an  early  lost  Latin  “  Book  of  the  Graal,”  but  does  not  necessitate 
the  belief  in  any  such.  There  is  the  Celtic  theory,  which  traces 
the  most  noteworthy  points  to  Welsh  and  Irish  literature  or  folk¬ 
lore.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  theory  that  the  French  and 
French-English  trouveres  of  the  twelfth  century  —  Borron, 
Chrestien,  Map,  and  others — availing  themselves  either  directly 
of  the  Arthur  tradition  or  of  Geoffrey’s  embroidery  of  it,  wove 
by  literary  process,  and  with  neither  much  conscious  nor  even  any 
considerable  indebtedness  to  Celtic  literature  or  legend,  the  whole 
Arthurian  story  of  romance — the  Graal  part  as  well  as  the  others. 
This  last,  we  may  as  well  say,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
ourselves  arrived  ;  and,  though  he  does  not  go  so  far,  Dr.  Wendelin 
Forster,  the  most  learned  of  living  students  of  Old  French  in 
Germany  and  the  editor  of  Chrestien,  has  said  things  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  it.  The  first  or  Eastern 
Christian  theory,  once  the  most  popular,  is  now  seldom  held,  and 
few  people  believe  in  the  Latin  “  Book  of  the  Graal.”  The  second, 

*  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  with  especial  reference  to  its 
Celtic  Origin.  By  Alfred  Nutt.  London:  Nutt.  1888. 
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•which  is,  though  we  do  not  pin  him  to  our  statement  of  it,  Mr. 
Nutt’s,  and,  as  far  as  we  understand  M.  Gaston  Paris,  seems  to 
be  also  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  scholar,  has  attached  itself 
to  the  folklorism  now  so  fashionable  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  by  way 
of  folklore  that  Mr.  Nutt  seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  the 
question.  If  we  do  not  argue  out  that  question  at  length  here, 
it  is,  first,  because  there  is  no  space  to  do  so ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  when  all  is  said,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  realiy 
satisfactory  evidence  one  wav  or  other  is  producible.  There  is 
enough,  not  certain,  but  probable,  testimony  to  give  the  upholder  of 
more  than  one  theory  a  plausible  starting-point,  not,  we  think, 
more,  and  one  must  then  fall  back  on  the  opinion  of  the  critical 
expert.  We  shall  only  observe  that,  well  as  Mr.  Nutt  marshals 
his  case,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  exposed  to  some  awkward  observa¬ 
tions.  The  Welsh  texts,  which  are  close  to  the  French,  are 
avowedly  late,  and  may  very  well  have  been  the  copies,  not  the 
■originals.  The  Irish  are  undoubtedly  much  earlier,  but  their 
resemblances  to  the  Graal  story  seem  to  us  to  be  much  too 
vague  and  general.  Mr.  Nutt’s  analogies  go  inconveniently  far 
where  they  really  touch  the  heart  of  the  question.  “  The  be- 
spelled  castle  ”  will  carry  us  back  to  Circe.  “  The  sword  ”  may 
be  prominent  in  Celtic  literature,  but,  after  a  little  halt  there, 
we  can  go  back  to  Perseus  and  Achilles,  if  not  to  David,  and 
“  there  is  none  like  that.’’  The  Roi  Pecheur,  who  figures  so  dis¬ 
tinctly,  makes  Mr.  Nutt  think  of  the  “  salmon  of  wisdom  ”  of 
Celtic  story,  but  here  Christian  tradition  and  the  fishermansliip  of 
the  Apostles  is  at  least  an  equally  obvious  source.  In  short, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  say  that,  considering 
Brittany,  considering  Wales,  considering  even  Ireland,  some 
Celtic  elements  may  not  have  furnished  details  to  the  romancers, 
we  cannot  see  that  they  must  have  furnished  them.  Considering, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  amplifying  habits  and  customs 
of  the  mediaeval  scribe,  the  way  in  which,  as  is  over  and  over  again 
not  probable  but  certain,  he  added  episodes,  and  filled  in  things  that 
seemed  to  require  explanation,  and  continued,  and  prefaced,  and 
expanded,  we  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  building  up, 
even  in  a  single  generation,  or  little  more,  of  such  intellectual 
activity  as  that  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  of  a  structure 
even  more  complicated  and  imaginative  than  the  Graal-Arthurian 
Cycle. 

And  now  for  the  other  point  reserved.  Mr.  Nutt  is,  we  think, 
a  little  hard  on  the  romances  from  two  different  points  of  view. 
In  his  remarks  on  their  ethical  tone,  and  on  their  represen¬ 
tations  of  women,  he  complains,  or  at  least  remarks,  of 
Chrestien,  that  “  the  ideal  of  chastity  soon  to  become  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  the  legend  is  nowhere  set  forth.”  He  is  almost 
alarmed  at  the  curious  freedom,  or  rather  the  curious  etiquette, 
of  the  manners  represented.  He  exclaims  at  the  “anti-social 
character  ”  of  Minnedienst ;  and  while  admitting  that  the  later 
and  ascetic  form  of  the  Graal  legend  supplied  a  protest  against 
this  kind  of  elegant  freelove,  he  is  equally  wroth  with  its 
“  nauseous  disquisitions  on  chastity.”  It  is  true  that  he  practically 
cancels  much  that  he  has  written  by  the  sentence,  unjust  as  are 
its  repeated  adjectives,  that  “  an  age  with  such  a  gross  ideal  of 
love  may  have  needed  an  equally  gross  ideal  of  purity.”  Put 
4t  gross  ”  aside  as  question-begging,  if  not,  as  we  think  it,  false,  and 
the  remark  supplies  the  explanation  of  the  whole  business.  But  we 
think  that,  even  putting  this  aside,  Mr.  Nutt  is  far  too  sweeping  in 
his  condemnation.  To  begin  with,  we  must  demur  to  the  clause 
“  whether  maid  or  wedded  wife  ”  in  his  censure  of  Minnedienst, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Graal-Arthur  romances  are  concerned.  The 
two  famous  examples  of  unfaithfulness  in  married  women, 
Iseult  and  Guinevere,  belong  the  first  not  at  all,  and  the  second 
only  by  a  late  afterthought,  to  the  Graal  legend,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  history  of  either  is  encouraging  to  conjugal  in¬ 
fidelity.  The  amiable  and  inflammable  young  persons  who 
console  adventurous  knights  are,  as  far  as  some  reading  and  a 
pretty  good  memory  serve  us,  almost  always  unmarried.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Nutt  take  sufficient  account  of  the  scrupulous  freedom 
from  coarseness  of  expression  in  these  romances.  This  freedom 
is  not  the  refinement  of  a  corrupt  civilization,  it  has  a  healthy 
naturalness  and  innocence  entirely  different  from  prudery.  Free 
as  is  the  conduct  depicted,  we  can  at  the  moment  of  writing  re¬ 
member  two  passages  only  in  the  Arthurian  romances  that  can 
be  called  really  indecent.  One,  in  somewhat  veiled  language,  it 
is  true,  occurs  in  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  whom  Mr.  Nutt 
extols  from  the  moral  point  of  view  above  his  French  fellows. 
The  other  is  in  a  rather  late  Arthurian  Roman  d’Aventures  of  the 
Gawain  cycle  which  does  not  come  within  Mr.  Nutt’s  purview  at 
all.  There  may  be  others,  but  we  do  not  remember  them.  This 
decency  is  surely  to  be  taken  into  account,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  theory  of  precontract  (whether  wisely  or 
not,  is  another  question)  made  many  things  appear  quite  harmless 
which  are  now  thought  shocking.  We  own,  of  course,  that  the 
Orgueilleuses  and  the  Blanchefleurs  would  sometimes  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  plead  a  contract  unless  in  duplicate  or  more  than 
duplicate.  But  this,  if  it  cannot  be  put  aside  as  a  friend  of  ours  put 
it  once  as  “just  epic  repetition;  only  epic  repetition,  you  know !  ” 
is  not,  we  think,  to  be  too  harshly  charged  against  these  gracious 
and  shadowy  creations.  If  they  were  a  little  too  apt  to  feel  the 
might  of  the  saw  of  the  dead  shepherd  and  love  at  first  sight,  if 
they  loved  sometimes  more  well  than  wisely,  after  all,  it  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Nutt  will,  we  feel  sure,  pardon  us  for  drawing  sword  in 
defence  of  damsels.  On  the  Celtic  origin  question  we  do  not  so 
much  draw  sword  against  him  as  point  out  that  he  draws  his  own 


sword  against  very  stubborn  material,  and  that  its  point  and 
edge  are  here  and  there  blunt.  We  repeat  that  we  believe  the 
origins  of  this,  as  of  other  great  developments  of  literature,  to  be 
insoluble  problems,  and  that  our  own  disposition  leads  us  rather 
to  take  the  result,  to  study  it,  and  to  be  thankful  for  it,  than  to 
rummage  (vainly,  as  we  believe)  to  find  out  its  antecedents.  But 
Mr.  Nutt  has  acquired  the  right  if  he  chooses  to  do  the  one  thing 
by  having  first  done  the  other.  We  could  point  out  one  or  two 
small  defects.  Thus  in  noting  the  counsel  of  Perceval’s  mother, 
recommending  a  very  thorough  form  of  Minnedienst,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  mention  that  there  is  a  various  reading  which 
attenuates,  if  it  does  not  wholly  do  away  with,  what  Mr.  Nutt 
calls  the  strangeness  of  the  passage  to  modem  ears,  and  that  the 
context  is  more  favourable  to,  if  not  decisive,  in  favour  of  the 
less  heroic  method  of  courtship.  But  such  matters  are  of  no 
great  importance. 


LORD  COCKBURN’S  CIRCUIT  JOURNEYS.* 

CJ1HE  late  Lord  Cockburn,  a  Scotch  judge  of  considerable 
repute,  died  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago.  His  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  advocate  dated  from  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  had  known  political  and  judicial  celebrities  who  were  men  of 
note  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  still  living  and  before  Scott  had 
written  a  line  of  poetry.  He  was  connected  by  birth  or  marriage 
with  men  of  political  eminence,  such  as  his  leader,  Harry  Dundas, 
who  ruled  Scotland  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  two  sons  in  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  were  christened  after  two  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Scotch  Bench  ;  one  being  named  Francis  Jeffrey.  Lord 
Cockburn  had  travelled  on  circuits  long  before  the  era  of  rail¬ 
ways,  over  bad  roads  and  unbridged  rivers,  crossed  by  miserable 
ferry-boats,  when  it  took  three  or  four  days  to  get  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Inverness.  He  had  witnessed  vast  changes  in  manners, 
politics,  and  locomotion ;  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  that 
most  charming  of  conversationalists,  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas, 
once  Solicitor-General ;  had  heard  Walter  Scott  tell  anecdotes 
not  to  be  found  in  Lockhart  or  in  the  Abbotsford  Edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels-,  had  lived  a  useful  and  laborious  life;  and  he 
died  almost  in  harness,  after  a  very  short  illness,  with  faculties 
and  means  of  enjoyment  almost  unsurpassed.  A  record  of  trials 
and  travels,  kept  with  praiseworthy  punctuality  from  the  autumn 
of  1837  to  the  spring  of  1854,  ought  to  be,  and  really  is,  worth 
reading. 

Very  early  in  his  judicial  career  it  occurred  to  Lord  Cockburn 
to  record  “  anything  remarkable  that  may  occur  in  my  circuits.” 
Accordingly,  he  had  a  note-book  specially  prepared  for  these 
circuits,  of  which  he  accomplished  just  three  in  the  year.  This 
duty  enabled  him  to  visit  every  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  Bay 
of  Wigtown  to  the  Beauly  Firth,  and  from  Dundee,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Aberdeen,  to  the  island  of  Skye  and  the  Cuchullin  Hills, 
which  almost  every  Cockney  in  these  days  knows  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  as  Cuilin.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  record 
is  made  up  of  little  beyond  a  recital  of  prisoners  tried,  acquitted, 
or  convicted  and  hanged ;  of  cattle-lifting  and  fire-raising  and 
divers  forms  of  larceny  and  theft.  Lord  Cockburn,  like  a  wise 
and  politic  judge,  was  determined  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  duty 
and  of  health,  and  to  see  as  much  of  castles,  old  churches,  straths, 
and  Dounes,  as  was  consistent  with  the  deliverance  of  the  gaols. 
And  thus,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cockburn,  a  daughter  and  a 
niece,  or  a  son  home  from  India  on  his  furlough,  he  planned  his 
journeys  so  as  to  take  lovely  scenery  or  picturesque  ruins  by  the 
way.  More  than  once  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  Sabbatarian 
principles  of  his  countrymen,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  railways, 
objected  to  Sunday  trains.  He  evidently  liked  being  linked  to 
colleagues  who  could  make  up  their  minds,  did  not  potter 
over  clear  cases,  and  repressed  the  growing  tendency  of  advo¬ 
cates  to  ask  useless  and  irrelevant  questions.  In  all  this  we 
find  nothing  to  censure.  Some  judges  like  to  throw  a  fly  or 
to  write  essays  in  the  intervals  of  business  ;  others,  it  has 
been  asserted,  will  sit  till  nine  or  ten  at  night  in  order  that 
they  may  see  a  particular  horse  win  or  lose  the  next  day. 
Of  one  of  Lord  Cockburn’s  colleagues  it  is  recorded  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  trout-fishing,  and  was  constantly  taking  short 
leases  of  new  lodges,  to  Lord  Cockburn’s  amazement,  who  thought 
that  his  learned  brother  had  much  better  have  got  attached  to 
some  one  fishing  lodge  under  a  long  lease.  But  we  have  to  find 
fault  with  the  unknown  editor  into  whose  hands  these  journals 
have  fallen.  Lord  Cockburn,  as  was  not  unnatural  with  rising 
barristers  in  those  days,  was  bred  a  strong  Constitutional  Whig. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  subversive,  sententious,  sentimental,  half- 
despotic,  weakly-indulgent  Kadical  of  the  present  day.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  constantly  guilty  of  right-handed  defections  and 
left-handed  fallings  off.  lie  lamented  the  irruption  of  tiresome 
tourists  by  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  railways  into  secluded 
and  lovely  valleys.  He  deplored  the  pollution  of  a  pellucid 
stream  by  smoke,  chemistry,  hot  water,  squalid  population,  and 
general  filth.  lie  inveighed  against  the  want  of  taste  in  a  pro¬ 
prietor  who  did  away  with  an  old  house  five  or  six  stories  high, 
with  fifteen  windows  in  front,  recalling  the  memories  of  IvilHe— 
krankie  and  the  Forty-Five,  and  replaced  it  by  a  polished  free¬ 
stone  cottage,  with  porches,  pinnacles,  and  oriel  windows.  Ha 
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•was  very  angry  with  a  popular  architect  who  erected  “  gimcrack 
cottages,”  not  in  keeping  with  a  rough  climate  and  a  romantic 
wilderness.  He  can  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough  for 
the  dirty  suburbs  and  the  chartered  blackguardism  of  such  a 
town  as  Dundee.  To  him  the  inns  were  often  filthy ;  the 
food  repulsive  ;  the  innkeepers  extortionate,  unaccommodating, 
and  stupid.  Peers  and  landed  proprietors  fare  no  better  at 
Ills  hands.  One  is  censured  for  the  disease  and  dirt  of  Iona, 
and  for  a  studied  neglect  of  interesting  relics.  The  proceedings 
of  another  are  described  as  “  scandalous,”  because  he  had 
neglected  to  clear  the  rubbish  away  from  the  old  Castle  of 
Kilchurn.  A  third  is  represented  as  a  “  poor,  ignorant,  insen¬ 
sible  wretch,”  and  a  monster;  and  the  country  is  congratulated 
on  his  bankruptcy.  A  fourth,  though,  from  his  manners,  a 
popular  fellow,  was  “  base  and  despicable  ”  ;  no  proof  whatever 
being  given  of  these  epithets.  Somebody  else  is  a  “  contemptible 
little  miser  ”  ;  and  so  on.  Lord  Cockburn,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
divested  himself  of  his  judicial  mind  when  he  dropped  his  wig 
and  his  ermine ;  and,  if  the  luncheon  had  been  indifferent,  the 
weather  trying,  the  post-horses  jaded,  and  the  local  cicerone  care¬ 
less  or  unintelligent,  the  Judge  flung  about  his  epithets  as  if 
each  proprietor  had  been  guilty  of  contravening  or  ignoring  the 
statute  of  multiple-poinding,  or  the  law  of  teinds,  and  was  called 
up  before  him  in  court.  It  was  surely  the  duty  of  the  editor 
to  have  applied  the  pruning-knife  to  these  passages.  We  say 
so  because  in  one  instance  this  has  been  done  for  a  very  good 
reason.  Lord  Cockburn  found  fault  with  the  late  Marquess  of 
Lothian — we  specify  the  proprietor  in  this  case — because,  though 
he  dined  off  plate  and  built  Puseyite  chapels  in  Jedburgh,  he 
would  not  lay  out  one  shilling  for  the  preservation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  abbey  in  that  town.  The  editor  explains,  in  a  footnote, 
that  the  proprietor  of  that  day  was  precluded  from  taking  any 
steps,  because  the  abbey  was  subject  to  the  right  of  the  heritors 
to  use  it  as  a  parish  church  ;  and  that,  in  1 869>  the  late  Marquess 
effected  an  arrangement,  which  was  faithfully  carried  out  with 
the  heritors  by  his  brother,  wrho  has  built  a  new  parish  church, 
cleared  and  repaired  the  ruin,  provided  a  new  manse  and  a  garden, 
and  presented  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh  with  a  public  park. 
\Y ©  venture  to  surmise  that,  if  Lord  Cockburn  had  acted  on  the 
very  familiar  motto,  audi  alteram  partem,  and  at  other  places  had 
inquired  why  this  ruin  had  not  been  repaired  or  that  improve¬ 
ment  had  not  been  introduced,  he  might  have  found  the  blame  to 
lie  in  the  minority  of  the  owner  or  the  imprudence  of  liis 
ancestors,  failure  of  rents,  or  some  other  decent  reason.  We 
admit,  however,  that  there  were  grounds  for  the  strictures  on  the 
noble  owner  of  Glen  Tilt,  who  some  forty  years  ago  shut  it 
against  unoffending  tourists  and  gave  occasion  to  Punch  for  an 
excellent  cartoon  in  which  the  Celt  was  represented  as  Roderick 
Poo  warning  off  the  Saxon  and  appealing  to  the  warriors  of  Clan 
Alpine.  Speaking  generally,  access  to  mountains,  moors,  rivers, 
and  corries  is  a  question  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  modem  proprietors.  Mr.  I3ryce’s  new  Mountain  Law, 
like  the  Ground  Game  Act,  would  either  be  a  dead  letter  or 
would  make  matters  worse  than  they  are  now. 

Lord  Cockburn  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
weather.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  travelling  in  winter  in 
Scotland  ;  and  occasionally  in  September  he  was  drenched  with 
rain,  and  a  thick  mist  prevented  his  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  stretches  of  the  country  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  But 
with  our  recent  experience  it  seems  as  if  the  learned  Judge  were 
describing  another  country  and  climate  when  in  successive 
Aprils  he  talks  of  beautiful  days,  soft,  balmy,  with  bright  sun, 
snow  on  the  highest  hills  only,  “larches  bursting  into  their  green 
shoots,  merle  and  mavis  singing,  trout  rising,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  agriculture  in  full  swing. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  we  get  no  glimpses  of 
clients,  advocates,  and  judicial  rulings.  Lord  Cockburn  very 
properly  discountenances  the  practice,  in  which  some  of  his 
colleagues  indulged,  of  preaching  to  or  admonishing  hardened 
criminals.  It  delayed  business,  and  did  none  of  the  offenders 
the  least  good.  In  many  cases  reformation  was  hopeless,  and 
society  must  support  convicts  in  prisons  or  must  submit  to 
be  preyed  on  by  them  when  they  are  out  of  gaol._  The  value 
of  the  option  given  to  a  Scotch  jury  to  find  “  Not  proven  ” 
or  “  Not  guilty  ”  comes  out  in  this  work.  The  name  of 
the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  recalled  to  us  by  a  horrid  case  of 
a  chimney-sweep,  who  compelled  a  poor  lad,  not  eight  years  old, 
by  threats,  to  go  up  and  down  no  less  than  thirty-eight  new 
chimneys  till  the  boy  died  of  wet,  cold,  and  exhaustion,  llie 
presiding  judges  longed  to  sentence  the  master  to  transportation, 
but  by  law  were  restricted  to  imprisonment.  At  J edburgh,  in 
1841,  Lord  Cockburn,  it  seems  to  us,  very  properly  decided  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  the  theft  of  a  dead  horse  ;  evidently 
a  favourite  to  which  the  owner  had  given  burial  in  his  own 
private  grounds.  The  worthy  Sheriff-substitute  had  ruled  that 
there  was  no  ownership,  and  that  there  could  be  no  theft.  At 
Aberdeen,  the  next  year,  a  prisoner  accused  of  the  murder  of  her 
own  infant,  by  sheer  neglect,  was  actually  lifted  into  the  court  by 
an  herculean  porter.  Remorse  (?)  had  rendered  her  powerless, 
and  she  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  This 
incident  reminded  Lord  Cockburn  that  he  had  once  seen  a  witness 
also  lifted  into  court,  paralysed  by  a  ball  which  had  shattered 
bis  spine,  to  give  evidence  against  liis  murderer,  who  was  a  client 
of  the  writer’s,  and  who  would  have  been  hanged  but  that  a  certain 
statute  had  not  then  been  extended  to  Scotland.  A  premature 
villain,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 


threatening  letters  to  people,  was  at  the  same  assizes  transported 

for  ten  years.  Lord  Cockburn,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  never 
fainthearted  on  the  Bench,  when  he  denounced  crime  or  punished 
scoundrels.  We  quote  a  passage  in  which  Lord  Cockburn  sums 
up  the  results  of  one  of  liis  circuits,  as  it  gives  a  good  view  of 
Scotch  criminality  and  of  the  author’s  style  : — 

We  had  84  cases.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  were  from  the  said  enviable 
Dundee.  There  was  no  capital  sentence,  and  only  one  transportation  for 
life.  Nor  was  there  any  case  worth  recording,  except  one,  too  horrid,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  mentioned.  The  dark  roll  was  tilled  with  the  ordinary,  and 
scarcely  varied,  repetition  of  robberies,  assaults,  sheep  and  cattle  stealing, 
fraud,  conspiracy,  forgerv,  fire-raising,  night  poaching,  bigamy,  and,  above 
all,  of  theft,  which  now  forms  fully  a  half  of  all  the  criminal  business  of 
Scotland.  There  is  certainly  a  fashion  in  crimes.  There  was  far  less  trans¬ 
portation  than  usual,  long  imprisonments  in  the  recently-opened  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Perth  being  the  substitute. 

A  few  well-chosen  books  were  always  his  companions  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  literary  judgments  of  the  diarist,  though  not 
very  original  or  striking,  were  generally  sensible  and  sound. 
Dickens,  though  inferior  to  Scott,  seemed  to  him  likely  to  do  for 
England  what  the  latter  had  done  for  Scotland.  A  letter  from 
Jeffrey  mentioned  that  the  sale  of  the  weekly  numbers  of  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock  amounted  to  45,000,  and  was  rising.  The 
criticism  of  Lockhart  and  that  of  most  competent  judges  is  antw 
cipated  in  the  remarks  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
splendour  of  Ivanhoe  or  the  descriptions  in  Quentin  Purwardf 
which  took  all  Paris  by  storm,  the  genius  of  Scott  is  best  seen  in 
his  purely  Scotch  novels  : — “  Ivanhoe  is  a  great  prose  epic,  but  it 
wants  the  varied,  natural  originality  which  signalizes  the  works 
drawn  from  Scotch  life  and  scenery  ;  above  all,  the  figures  rushing 
up  into  living  life.”  It  is  significant  of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Scott,  who  as  sheriff  had  “  always  cheered  the  circuit  at 
Jedburgh,”  that  Lord  Cockburn  testifies  to  the  correctness  of 
the  scene  in  JVaverley  where  the  Baron  and  his  party  retire 
from  the  castle  to  carouse  in  the  Ilowf,  by  a  similar  scene  which 
he  himself  witnessed  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Harry  Dundas,  another  Dundas,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  other  county  folk,  exceeding  a  dozen  in  number, 
were  all  found  drinking  claret  and  hot  whisky  punch  in  a  low- 
roofed  inn,  with  wooden  chairs  and  a  sanded  floor.  Lord  Cockburn, 
we  note,  discredited  a  cave — a  slit  in  a  rock,  he  calls  it — which 
the  residents  on  the  Bav  of  "Wigtown  point  out  to  all  comers  as 
the  veritable  refuge  of  Dirk  Hatteraick ;  but,  when  shown  a  hut 
in  which  lay  the  corpse  of  a  fisherman  drowned  near  the  shore  of 
Scavaig,  he  thought  of  “  Steenie.”  As  we  interpret  it,  he  was 
instinctively  reminded  of  the  pathetic  burial  ot  the  younger 
Mucklebackit  in  the  Antiquary. 


PROSPERITY  OR  PAUPERISM.* 

THIS  collection  of  essays  is  very  unequally  divided  into  two- 
parts.  The  first,  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
treats  of  physical  training,  while  the  remaining  part,  discusses 
technical  education.  The  relative  importance  in  the  mind  of  the 
essayists  and  the  editor  of  the  two  subjects  dealt  with  is  not  to  be 
measured,  we  apprehend,  by  the  length  of  space  devoted  to  each. 
Probably  Lord  Meath  is  of  opinion  that  the  need  for  physical 
training  is  generally  recognized  by  the  country,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire,  therefore,  to  be  urged  upon  public  attention  so  strongly  as  the 
other  question,  which,  though  it  has  made  progress  of  late  years, 
is  not  generally  accepted.  Within  the  century  the  population  of 
England  has  ceased  to  be  mainly  rural,  and  has  become  almost 
entirely  urban.  Each  successive  census  shows  that  the  country 
districts  are  losing  inhabitants,  and  that  the  towns  are  growing 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  present  agricultural  depression 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  even  more  than  heretofore  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  towns.  Unfortunately  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  towns,  and  more  particularly  of  the  great  towns,  are  almost 
fatal  to  health.  Several  families  are  crowded  together  in  one 
house  ;  the  house  is  badly  built,  badly  drained,  badly  ventilated, 
and  badly  warmed ;  its  inmates  are  too  often  underfed  and  under¬ 
clad,  and  the  children  have  no  other  playground  than  the  streets. 
It  is  with  the  latter  part  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  of  our  great 
towns  only  that  these  essays  deal.  The  need  for  improved  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  working  classes  is  fully  recognized  by  Parliament, 
and  anxious  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  them.  Upon 
that  subject,  therefore,  the  Earl  of  Meath  and  his  co-workers  are 
silent ;  but  they  urge  very  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  there  is 
for  affording  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns  some 
means  of  physical  training.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  Parliament 
has  recognized  that  a  healthy  population  is  impossible  without 
more  breathing-space  and  without  recreation-ground.  Much  has 
been  done,  therefore,  to  preserve  remaining  commons  and  to 
provide  open  spaces  as  far  as  possible ;  but  it  is  entirely  impossible 
to  provide  every  quarter  of  our  great  towns  with  parks  and 
gardens  and  open  spaces.  Lord  Meath  and  his  fellow-workers 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  schools  should  be  utilized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Generally  speaking,  Board  schools  are  provided  with  some 
bits  of  ground,  and  the  essayists  recommend  that  cheap  gymnastic 
appliances  should  be  provided  in  these  grounds  and  iu  the  schools 
themselves,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  school  time  should  be  given 
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up  for  exercise ;  also  that  in  the  evenings,  not  only  the  present 

attendants  at  school,  but  former  scholars,  should  be  admitted  to 
Pja y*  -^0  expense  would  not  be  very  great  where  space  is 
already  provided,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  he  wise  to  insist  that 
where  schools  in  future  have  to  he  erected  some  playground  should  be 
provided ;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  easy  to  deal  with  the  cases  where 
schools  have  been  built  without  ground  of  any  kind.  Often  it 
vvould  be  impossible  to  obtain  additional  accommodation,  and  even 
if  the  accommodation  could  be  obtained  the  expense  would  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
®u8’@Testion  is  the  want  of  teachers.  The  ordinary  teachers  would, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  have  to  be  taught  before  they  could  train 
the  children  ;  and,  though  undoubtedly  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  health  of  the  teachers  to  have  some  physical  exercise  daily, 
we  do  not  know  that  any  means  exist  for  giving  the  necessary 
instruction  to  the  teachers. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume,  however,  as  we  have  said  above, 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  technical  education.  Until  quite 
lately  technical  education  was  poohpoohed  in  this  country.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  loDg  had  a  strong  central  Government, 
which  has  secured  us  immunity  from  invasion  and  enforced 
obedience  to  the  law  at  home,  the  population  of  this  country  has 
grown  up  in  industrious  habits.  Wealth  has  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated,  and,  in  consequence,  the  country  was  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  modern  development  of  trade.  To  these 
advantages  were  added  our  possession  of  vast  coal  and  iron 
fields  lying  close  to  one  another  and  near  to  the  sea.  We 
got  so  great  a  start  over  competitors  that  for  a  long  time  we 
were,  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  attempts  of  those  competitors 
to  rival  us,  and  we  came  to  think  that  our  superiority  was 
absolutely  assured.  Foreign  countries,  however,  did  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter.  More  particularly  the  Germans  and 
Swiss  formed  the  opinion  that  what  we  had  done  they  could  do 
also,  and  they,  set  themselves  deliberately  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  competition  by  an  improved  system  of  popular  education, 
including  technical  education  in  the  scheme.  They  have  made  so 
much  progress  that  even  the  most  self-confident  of  us  are  now 
obliged,  to  admit  that  foreign  competition  is  running  us  hard.  The 
complaint  is  becoming  general  that  our  workpeople,  though  as 
persistent  as  ever,  are  not  as  skilful  and  expert  as  foreign  work¬ 
people,  and  the  character  of  British  workmanship  is,  therefore, 
suffering.  No  doubt  adulteration  has  contributed,  but  there  can 
be  little  dispute,  we  fear,  that  British  workmanship  is  not  as 
superior  to  foreign  workmanship  as  it  formerly  was.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  almost  ceased.  It 
was  an  excellent  way  of  training  workmen  while  manufactures 
were  carried  on,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  homes  of  small  employers. 
The  master-workman  was  then  able  to  teach  his  apprentices  and 
to  superintend  their  work,  and  he  had  an  inducement  for  doing 
so,  because  the  more  efficient  they  became  the  greater  was  his 
profit.  But  when  great  factories  grew  up  the  employer  was  no 
longer  in  immediate  contact  with  his  workpeople.  Between 
them  stood  managers  and  foremen,  and  the  apprenticeship  system 
clearly  became  impossible.  Besides,  modern  industry  is  based 
upon  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  division  of  labour  necessitates 
the  keeping  of  each  workman  to  a  special  part  of  the  process.  In 
our  modern  system  of  great  manufactures,  therefore,  a  workman 
learns  not  the  whole  of  a  trade,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  The  decay 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  was  hastened  by  railways,  which 
enabled  the  apprentice  to  escape  from  his  master,  and  it  was  added 
to  by  the  jealousy  of  trade-unions  and  by  decisions  of  judges  that 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  did  not  apply  to  trades  which  had  come  into 
existence  since  her  reign.  Apart  from  all  this,  the  apprentice 
systern  has  become  obsolete,  because,  while  it  was  a  very  good 
way  of  handing  down  the  traditions  of  a  trade  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  was  quite  incapable  of  introducing  improvements 
or  initiating  the  young  in  scientific  systems.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that,  unless  our  workmanship  is  to 'deteriorate  altogether,  some 
means  must  be  provided  that  will  take  the  place  that  apprentice¬ 
ship  formerly  occupied  in  our  industrial  system,  and  there  seems  no 
•other  plan  but  that  of  technical  education. 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  the  matter  as  a  bread-and-butter 
question— a  very  important  view  doubtless,  but  not  the  whole 
view.  Popular  education  hitherto,  in  this  country  at  least,  has 
been  exclusively  literary.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
part  a  really  literary  education  to  the  poor  during  the  few  years 
when  they  can  attend  school;  and  the  result  is  that,  while  they 
have  acquired  but  little  book  knowledge,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to.  cultivate  their  senses.  Through  the  senses  we  receive 
-all  our  impressions  of  the  outer  world,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
working  classes  more  particularly,  the  cultivation  of  the  senses, 
and  especially  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  is  more  important 
than  even  book-learning.  To  provide,  then,  a  really  popular 
education  it  is  not  enough  to  impart  a  little  literary  instruction  ; 
there  ought  to  be  also  a  cultivation  of  the  senses,  and,  happily,  in 
cultivating  the  senses  of  the  poor,  we  are  enabled  also  to  aid  in 
that  physical  training  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Thus 
technical  education,  besides  making  the  boy  and  the  girl  of  the 
labouring  classes  better  workers  in  the  future,  helps  also  to  develop 
their  muscles  and  to  train  their  hands  and  eyes.  There  is  much 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  which  should  be  aimed  at 
in  technical  education.  Some  hold  that  trades  should  actually  be 
taught,  so  that  the  bov  or  the  girl  should  be  turned  out  from 
the  school  into  the  world  fitted  to  take  his  or  her  place  amongst 
efficient  workers ;  while  others  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  a  trade  in  a  school,  and  that  all  that  ought  to  be  aimed 


at  is  such  cultivation  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  the  artistic 
sense  as  will  enable  the  child  readily  to  learn  a  trade  in  the 
workshop.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  juster 
view.  Undoubtedly  in  France  great  schools  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  teaching  trades,  and  the  Technical  Commission  has 
reported  very  favourably  respecting  them  ;  but  schools  that  teach 
handicrafts  must  of  necessity  be  costly,  so  costly  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  provide  enough  of  such  schools  for  the  whole 
of  the  poor.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  school  could 
introduce  all  the  newest  machinery — that  would  add  still  more 
to  the  cost ;  and  if  it  did  not  the  school  would  fall  behind 
the  time,  and  its  teaching  would  be  inefficient.  Lastly,  it  is 
obviously  difficult  to  give  reality  to  work  done  not  for  sale,  but 
as  a  lesson.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  first, 
at  all  events,  technical  instruction  should  aim  at  teaching  the 
young  how  to  use  a  few  simple  tools,  and  how  to  model  in  clay, 
rather  than  attempting  to  train  them  in  handicrafts.  In  this 
we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  schools  for  the  ordinary  children  of 
the  poor  ;  but,  if  our  technical  education  is  to  be  complete,  there 
ought  to  be  superior  schools  in  which  children  of  extraordinary 
ability  should  qualify  themselves  for  higher  classes  of  work — for 
example,  to  become  foremen  or  managers,  or  so  on ;  and  there 
ought  also  to  be  commercial  schools  to  qualify  students  for  becoming 
clerks,  managers,  and  employers.  There  are  both  intermediate  and 
superior  schools  upon  the  Continent,  and  private  enterprise  has 
supplied  some  also  in  this  country ;  but,  speaking  generally,  we 
are  far  behind  Continental  countries,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the 
State  must  interpose  to  provide  a  really  national  system. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOLOGNA.* 

rjlIIE  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  great  Universities 
J-  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  those  at  Salerno  and  Bologna, 
were  very  slow  and  gradual.  The  method  of  growth  seems  to 
have  been  something  of  this  sort First  of  all,  some  wealthy 
lover  of  learning  collected  together  a  few  valuable  codices  dealing 
with  one  special  subject,  and  with  generous  liberality  threw  his 
costly  and  precious  library  open  to  all  students  who  were  interested 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Thus  a  small  but  increasing  group 
of  students  was  attracted  to  the  city  which  offered  such  exceptional 
advantages  at  a  time  when  none  but  the  wealthy  could  hope  to 
possess  even  the  smallest  library  of  their  own.  The  next  stage 
was  reached  when  the  older  or  abler  members  of  the  group 
of  students  began  to  expound  and  comment  on  the  various 
MSS.  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  seekers  after  knowledge. 
These  expositions  by  degrees  became  an  organized  system  of 
professorial  lectures.  The  self-constituted  professors  depended 
wholly  for  their  livelihood  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  attendants  at 
their  classes ;  and  thus  a  sort  of  system  of  survival  of  the  fittest 
secured  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  the  teaching  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  In  its  third  stage  permanence  and  other  advantages 
were  secured  for  the  budding  University  by  the  granting  of  a 
charter,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  selection  under  which 
no  member  of  the  body  might  presume  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher  till  he  had,  by  ability  and  learning  shown  in  public  dis¬ 
putations,  proved  himself  to  be  fit  for  the  position  of  a  lecturer. 
Thus  the  early  degrees  granted  by  all  the  old  Universities  of 
Europe  were  simply  licences  to  teach.  The  final  stage  was  the 
development  into  separate  colleges  of  what  were  originally 
lodging-houses  or  hostels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students' 

In  old  days,  when  all  lovers  of  learning  throughout  Europe 
happily  possessed  one  common  language — Latin  —  the  great 
Universities  were  far  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  character  than 
any  which  now  exist,  and  Bologna,  like  others  of  the  chief 
Continental  Universities,  possessed  separate  colleges,  in  which 
were  collected  students  from  most  countries  of  civilized  Europe. 
This  system  of  national  colleges  is  now  almost  wholly  extinct 
on  the  Continent ;  but  in  Bologna  there  still  remains  the  one 
solitary  relic  of  the  old  custom— the  Spanish  College,  a  fine 
fourteenth-century  foundation  and  building,  with  its  quadrangle, 
chapel,  hall,  and  private  rooms  for  its  members,  exactly  similar 
in  arrangement  to  that  of  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This 
interesting  survival  of  the  old  system  possesses  an  endowment, 
though  now  sadly  reduced,  for  the  benefit  of  Spaniards  who  have 
already  received  the  B.A.  degree  and  are  desirous  of  further 
study  and  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  one  of  the 
three  chief  faculties  in  the  University.  In  the  main,  this  Spanish 
College  more  closely  resembles  the  old  foundation  of  All  Souls  at 
Oxford  than  any  other  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  colleges,  in 
all  of  which  undergraduate  members  form  an  important  part  of 
the  collegiate  body.  The  Festival  which  was  held  last  June 
at  Bologna  was  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  eight 
hundredth  year  since  the  University  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation,  together  with  a  most  important  accession  to  its 
scholastic  advantages  through  the  removal  thither  from  llavenna 
of  a  fine  collection  of  codices  treating  on  Roman  Law.  From 
that  time  Bologna  ranked  first  in  Europe  as  a  school  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  though  by  degrees  the  faculties  of  theology,  medicine, 
and  mathematics  became  scarcely  less  important  branches  of  the 
University  teaching. 
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The  pleasant  little  volume  just  printed  by  Professor  Kirkpatrick 
consists  chiefly  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  as  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Scotsman,  together  with  other  letters  supplied  by 
one  of  the  student  delegates  from  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Constable,  to 
the  Evening  Dispatch.  In  this  way  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
Festival,  both  those  managed  by  the  professors  and  other  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  University  and  the  no  less  interesting  celebration 
arranged  by  the  Student  Committee,  are  here  well  described. 
Though  Professor  Kirkpatrick  naturally  writes  with  a  somewhat 
favourable  bias,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  students  managed  their  part  of  the  entertainment  a  good  deal 
more  carefully  and  with  more  forethought  and  pains  than  did 
the  older  members  of  the  University.  The  truth  is  that  a  well- 
organized  scheme  was  totally  wanting.  Not  only  were  most  of 
the  delegates  obliged  to  find  what  accommodation  they  could  in 
the  over-crowded  hotels ;  but  even  the  kindly  Rector  of  the 
University,  the  Cav.  Capellini  himself,  and  liis  colleagues  seemed 
unable  to  give  the  foreign  visitors  any  distinct  information  as  to 
the  programme  of  the  various  ceremonies  during  the  four  days  of 
the  Festival.  This  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  University 
authorities,  but  almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  very  needless 
interference  of  the  Italian  Government  at  the  last  moment, 
which  not  only  upset  the  pre-arranged  scheme  of  the  various 
functions,  but  even  cancelled  the  list  of  foreign  delegates  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  University  to  receive  honorary  degrees, 
and  imposed  upon  the  Rector  a  completely  new  list  of  their 
own,  drawn  up  apparently  by  some  rather  ignorant  official  in 
Rome. 

The  printed  list  of  delegates  who  were  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  Bologna  was  in  many  respects  an  amusing 
one.  The  names  were  arranged  in  what  was  supposed  to  be 
national  and  geographical  groups  ;  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done,  we  may  mention  that  Canada  was  made 
into  a  province  of  South  America,  with  Buenos  Ayres  as  its 
capital.  The  general  principle  of  snubbing  the  “  d - d  pro¬ 

fessors,”  to  use  Lord  Palmerston’s  favourite  phrase,  was 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  arrangements  adopted  for  the  two 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  reception  of  the  delegates  and  the 
conferring  of  the  honorary  degrees.  The  central  place  of  honour 
In  the  great  cortile  of  the  Archiginnasio,  which  was  used  for 
the  occasion,  was  occupied  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy 
and  their  attendants,  while  the  Rector  and  professors  of  the 
University,  who  ought  at  least  to  have  had  seats  in  some 
dignified  position,  were  pushed  away  almost  out  of  sight  on  one 
side  of  the  dais.  No  care  was  taken  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  foreign  delegates’  seats,  so  what  should  have  been  a  very 
noble  and  impressive  ceremony  was  made  into  an  undignified 
sort  of  scramble,  looking  more  like  a  common  court  function  than 
a  commemorative  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  oldest  university  in 
the  world.  All  this  is  passed  over  by  Professor  Kirkpatrick  in  his 
somewhat  rose-tinted  description;  nor  does  he  mention  that  the 
learned  Rector  of  the  University  felt  so  keenly  the  humiliations 
that  officialism  inflicted  on  him  and  his  colleagues  that  he  re¬ 
signed  his  rectorship  the  moment  that  the  Festival  was  over. 

The  one  really  impressive  and  interesting  sight  among  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  University  was  the  long  procession  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  foreign  delegates  from  all  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  the  world,  each  wearing  the  robes  of  his  degree — a  mag¬ 
nificent  exhibition  of  academic  costume,  such  as  has  probably 
never  been  seen  together  before.  In  many  cases  no  change  has 
-taken  place  during  the  last  four  hundred  years — as,  for  example, 
in  the  very  stately  and  magnificent  dress  worn  by  the  Spanish 
doctors  of  Salamanca  and  Santiago  de  Compostella.  '1  his  consists 
of  a  long  black  cassock,  with  tight  sleeves,  ornamented  with  large 
cuffs  of  point  lace  ;  over  the  shoulders  and  chest  a  cape  and  hood 
are  worn,  made  of  brilliant  flame-coloured  silk,  and  on  the  head  a 
tall  silk  biretta  of  the  same  colour.  Scarcely  less  imposing  in 
appearance  were  the  French  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  ample 
gowns  of  black  silk  faced  with  orange,  and  high  black  birettas, 
giving  them  the  stately  look  of  officials  of  the  Iloly  Inquisition. 
Though  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  doctors’  gowns  of  bright 
scarlet  are  magnificent  in  their  way,  yet  the  general  effect  is 
Tather  spoilt  by  their  being  worn  over  the  ugly  modern  coat  and 
trowsers,  instead  of  the  cassock  worn  by  many  foreign  doctors. 
The  only  English  academic  dress  that  could  at  all  compete  with 
the  finest  of  the  Continental  robes  is  that  worn  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Doctors  of  Music,  a  gown,  that  is,  partly  made  of 
fine  silk  damask  -with  a  rich  pattern  copied  from  the  figured 
damasks  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  reception  given  to  the  foreign  student  delegates  by  the 
Committee  of  Bolognese  students  was  more  hearty  and  more 
carefully  organized  than  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  older 
representatives.  The  various  festivities,  dinners,  musical  per¬ 
formances,  and  theatrical  representations,  were  all  managed  bv 
the  students  of  Bologna  with  the  greatest  spirit,  ingenuity,  and 
unsparing  pains.  All  this  is  very  well  described  by  Mr.  Constable, 
who  seems  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the 
exuberant  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  the  Italian  students. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  cleverly  managed  and  designed 
than  the  evening  theatrical  performance  in  the  old  city  garden 
called  La  Montagnola.  This  representation,  which  was  wholly 
carried  out  by  the  students  themselves,  consisted  of  an  allegorical 
drama — part  ballet  and  part  pantomime — to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Bologna  and  learned  civilization  over  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
The  dresses  were  magnificent,  the  pantomime  most  ingeniously 


expressive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  very  striking  effect 
and  beauty. 

In  spite  of  all  shortcomings,  delegates,  both  old  and  young, 
cannot  but  retain  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  Octo- 
centenary  Festival  of  Bologna.  Glorious  bright  weather,  a  most 
charming  and  picturesque  old  town,  a  kindly  reception,  and  the 
sight  of  representatives  of  learning  from  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world  make  up  a  combination  of  pleasant,  and  interesting 
recollections  which  must  be  deeply  impressed  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  were  present  in  “  Bononia  docens  ”  during  the  early  part 
of  last  June. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY.* 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAMS  in  this  volume  only  professes  to 
summarize  the  larger  work  of  Major  Raikes  and  to  give  the 
reader  a  concise  history  of  the  Company.  lie  is  anxious  to  make 
it  known,  apparently,  to  the  general  public,  and  to  that  section  of 
the  City  youth  which  would  otherwise  join  an  ordinary  Volunteer 
corps.  "  Captain  Williams  has  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
some  of  his  sentences  are  more  than  awkward.  His  materials  are 
abundant  and  everything  is  arranged  with  military  precision,  but 
it  would  take  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  subject  a  long 
time  to  find  any  answer  to  the  question,  “  AYhat  is  this  oddly- 
named  Company?”  Captain  Williams  may  perhaps  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  they  have  been  called  the  Guild  of  St. 
George ;  blit  how  did  they  come  by  a  name  so  clearly  illegal  ? 
Also,°  we  should  like  to  know  something  both  about  their 
formation  and  about  their  efficiency.  On  all  these  points  ,  in¬ 
formation  may  be  dug  out  from  among  the  hard  stratifications 
of  Captain  Williams’s  pages.  The  Artillery  Company  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  curious  survival;  and  Captain  Williams 
hardly  appreciates  the  questions  which  their  existence  raises. 
We  fear  a  good  opportunity  has  been  lost,  not  for  lack  of  mate¬ 
rials,  but  for  lack  of  a  complete  and  careful  winnowing.  What 
might  have  been  a  popular  and  pleasant  book  is  dry,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  dull  in  the  extreme. 

The  military  strength  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  middle 
ao-es  was  proverbial.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  other  similar 
controversies  the  side  espoused  by  the  City  almost  invariably 
won.  She  had  the  men  and  she  “  had  the  money  too.”  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  rapidity  with  which  large  bodies  of 
soldiers  were  assembled  in  uniform  on  various  occasions.  The 
London  bowmen  were  specially  active  just  as  guns  were  coming 
into  use ;  and  “  artillery,”  which  really  means  archery,  changed 
itself  with  the  changing  times.  A  certain  body  of  citizens  under 
the  immediate  control,  and  with  the  warm  encouragement  of  the 
Corporation,  made  a  serious  study  of  the  subject  of  artillery  in 
general.  This  body,  not  we  may  suppose  very  numerous,  was 
distributed  to  officer  the  trained  bands  everywhere  raised  to  with¬ 
stand  the  Spanish  invasion  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately.  They  were  known  as  “  the  Captains  of  the  Artillery 
Garden.”  We  are  not,  of  course,  likely  to  hear  much  about  a 
guild  of  St.  George  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  must  hark  back 
a  little  to  find  the  beginnings  of  the  Artillery  Garden  and  the 
Guild  of  St.  George.  The  charter  printed  by  Captain  Williams, 
with  its  contractions,  on  p.  2,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
August  1537,  of  his  “grace  especiall,  certein  science  and  mere 
mocion,”  to  the  overseers  of  “the  fraternitie  or  Guylde  of  Saint 
George,”  incorporating  them  to  supervise  the  “  science  of  Art  illary, 
that  °is  to  witt,  for  Long  Bowes,  Cross  Bowes,  and  Ilandgonnes.” 
Already  the  Guild  seems  to  have  made  Finsbury  Fields  its  head¬ 
quarters,  just  as,  till  this  year,  Wimbledon  has  been  the  home  of 
rifle-shooting ;  and  here  they  competed  for  prizes,  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  granting  them  “  the  use  of  the  upper  field  near  Finsbury.” 
In  1552  the  guilds  were  abolished,  and  many  of  the  City  Companies 
which  included  guilds  and  held  guild  estates  were  nearly  ruined 
in  trying  to  redeem  them.  What  became  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George 
during  this  period  ?  This  is  exactly  what  we  should  turn  to 
Captain  Williams  to  tell  us  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  as  a  word 
on  the  subject.  That  the  Guild  of  St.  George  weathered  the 
storm  is  almost  impossible ;  and  “the  Captains  of  the  Artillery 
Garden”  were  recognized  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  not,  of  course,  any 
longer  as  a  guild,  but  presumably  as  a  society  using  the  old 
ground.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  James  I.  refounded 
the  Company  by  charter,  ‘  in  which  he  referred  to  them  as  the 
'  Guild  of  St.  George,  Captain  Williams  does  not  mention  this 
charter ;  and  Cunningham  is  very  explicit  in  stating  that  between 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  1610  the  old  Company  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Artillery  Garden  had  been  given  up  to 
gunners  from  the  Tower. 

There  is  inextricable  confusion  here ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  in  the  histories  ot  almost  all  the  City  Companies,  as 
separately  published,  there  is  a  hitch  just  at  this  point.  .  The 
attempt  to  connect  the  modern  Company  with  the  mediaeval 
guild  must  be  made  at  all  hazards.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  in  the  case  of  the  Goldsmiths,  and  in 
many  others.  The  Artillery  Company  is  the  only  one  which 
would  appear  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  If  it  is  true  that 
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James  I.  revived  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  which  had  been  incor¬ 

porated  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  fact  should  he  stated  in  a  book  of 
this  kind ;  for,  though  guilds  continued  to  he  illegal,  James  may 
well  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  revive  an  association  of  so 
useful  a  character.  The  illegality  would  not  have  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  Captain  Williams  gives  us  a  warrant  of 
Charles  I.,  but  it  is  addressed  to  “the  Company  of  the  Artillery 
Gardens,”  and  there  is  not  a  word  about  any  guild. 

Charles  acted  with  his  customary  imprudence  in  encouraging 
and  strengthening  the  Artillery  Company.  Gondomar,  after 
witnessing  a  review  of  the  Company,  years  before,  had  warned 
James  I.  of  the  injury  they  might  one  day  do  to  the  sovereign  ;  and, 
as  Ilowell  remarks,  in  the  Civil  War  “  the  London  firelocks  did 
him  most  mischief.”  Cromwell  prudently  disbanded  them  ;  but 
they  were  revived  a  second  time  in  1 656.  and  their  records  since 
1657  have  been  continuous.  Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to 
admit  none  but  such  as  were  well  affected  to  his  Highness,  we 
find  them  wildly  loyal  in  1660,  and  within  a  month  of  the  Re¬ 
storation  they  elected  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
to  the  post  of  Captain-General.  From  that  time  forward  the 
Company  has  usually  had  a  royal  figurehead ;  and  many  of  us 
may  remember  to  have  seen  the' late  Prince  Consort  riding  with 
them.  The  Prince  of  VY  ales  is  their  present  chief. 

Captain  V  illiams  gives  a  large  number  of  original  documents 
in  an  appendix.  The  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  is  reprinted,  but 
that  of  James  I.  is  unaccountably  omitted,  if,  indeed,  it  exists. 
Instead,  we  have  a  warrant  dated  in  1612,  which  does  not 
appear  to  relate  to  the  Artillery  Company  at  all.  Major  Raikes 
also  in  his  larger  book  omits  the  charter  of  1605.  It  was 
said  to  name  the  revived  Company  as  the  Guild  of  St.  George. 
There  are  letters  patent  of  James  I.  referring  to  “archery 
and  artillery,”  to  the  City  of  London,  and  to  the  Artillery 
Gardens.  They  have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Com- 
pany,  and  still  less  with  the  Guild ;  though  two  antiquaries 
who  edited  them  were  deluded  enough  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
Artillery  Company  where,  wholly  mistaking  the  character  and 
purport  of  the  document,  they  thought  it  ought  to  be.  Nothing 
dies  so  hard  as  an  archaeological  lie.  It  is  not  a  month  since  we 
saw  in  an  antiquarian  magazine  that  the  Watling  Street  went 
out  through  Aldersgate.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  a  hopeful  task 
to  try  to  persuade  Captain  Williams  and  Major  Raikes  that  a 
good  third  of  their  respective  histories  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  is  fictitious,  and  that  they  themselves  have 
proved  it  for  us. 

The  true  story,  not  so  much  of  the  Honourable  Company 
itself,  but  of  the  legend  which  has  grown  up  about  it,  seems 
to  be  briefly  as  follows : — The  archers  and  crossbowmen  of 
London  made  themselves  into  a  Guild  of  St.  George  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  practised  in  the  open  fields  about 
Finsbury.  Finding  the  fields  were  gradually  restricted  and  en¬ 
closed,  they  obtained  a  charter  from  the  King  allowing  them 
to  hold  land.  In  the  next  reign,  being  a  religious  guild,  they 
were  suppressed;  and  the  ground,  when  used,  was  used  by  the 
Tower  gunners.  I11  1 582  it  was  proposed  to  revive  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  Guild  as  a  fraternity,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  so  far  uti¬ 
lized  the  agitation  as  to  enable  a  number  of  expert  artillerists 
to  teach  her  other  forces,  after  practice  in  the  “  Garden.”  But 
she  never  carried  the  scheme  further.  After  the  alarm  of  the 
Armada  was  past  she  thought  no  more  about  the  proposed  Com¬ 
pany.  Before  the  Civil  War  broke  out  some  astute  citizens 
utilized  the  Garden  again,  and  even  persuaded  the  short-sighted 
James  to  countenance  them.  That  he  gave  them  a  charter  is  im¬ 
probable  ;  because  in  his  city  letters  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  the  Company  if  it  had  existed.  But  Charles  I.,  even 

1X1  ore  short-sighted,  politically,  than  his  father,  gave  a  warrant _ 

not  a  charter  nor  letters-patent,  but  a  warrant — to  Humphrey 
Smith  and  his  “Voluntary  Company  of  the  Art illerie  Garden,” 
bidding  them  to  continue  their  “commendable  institution,”  thus 
forging  a  sharp  weapon  against  himself.  After  Newbury  and  other 
engagements  had  been  won  against  the  King  by  the  bands  whom 
these  A  olunteers  of  the  Garden  had  trained,  the  corps  was  dissolved. 
The  modern  Artillery  Company,  therefore,  only  dates  from  the  rule 
of  Cromwell,  who,  in  his  closing  years,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  the  idea  of  reviving  many  old  institutions.  They  were  still 
in  their  infancy  when  Charles  II.  came  home,  and  the  election  or 
appointment  of  James  Duke  of  York  to  be  their  Captain  may  be 
considered  the  second  fact  in  their  history,  which  afterwards, 
down  to  1821,  was  plain  and  simple  enough.  The  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  and  other  events  of  that  time  which  gradually  led 
to  what  is  now  called  “  the  Gothic  revival,”  induced  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  ask  the  King  for  a  coat  of  arms,  and  in  the  preamble  to 
the  grant  there  is  a  distinct  claim  that  they  are  older,  not  than 
Oliver,  but  than  James  I.  No  doubt  this  set  some  prying 
antiquary  to  the  inquiry,  “  "Where  is  the  charter  of  incorporation?  ” 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  yet  perfectly  true,  that  the  Company,  or 
their  law  advisers,  looked  out  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Guild  of  St.  George  and  had  it  registered  as  the  Charter 
of  the  Artillery  Company.  This  was  really  carried  out  in  1829, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  art  of 
“  making  history  ”  that  we  have  yet  met  with  and  one  extremely 
difficult  to  unravel.  If  any  discredit  attaches  to  it,  the  blame 
must  not  fall  on  the  Company,  which  is  probably  the  finest  body 
of  amateur  soldiers  in  the  world,  nor  yet  on  Captain  Williams  or 
Major  Raikes,  whose  simplicity  has  revealed  it  to  us,  but  to  the 
incompetent  professional  antiquaries  of  the  early  years  of  the 


“  great  Gothic  revival.”  The  Artillery  Company  still,  no  doubt 
represents,  historically,  the  traditions  of  the  old  City  levies,  but 
its  claim  to  be  the  Guild  of  St.  George  dates  only  from  1821  at 
the  furthest,  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  illusory. 


THE  SEVERN  TUNNEL.* 

A  MONG  the  great  achievements  of  modem  engineering  a  very 
-cA-  high  place  must  be  given  to  the  Severn  Tunnel.  Its  length— 
barely  lour  and  a  half  miles — is  small  when  one  compares  it  with 
the  tunnels  of  the  Alps,  but  its  situation — under  a  tidal  estuary 
and  in  broken  strata  alive  with  water — introduced  elements  of 
difficulty  from  which  they  were  free.  It  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  subaqueous  tunnelling  that  has  yet  been  done,  and  it 
has  been  completed  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  are  probably 
unique. 

In  1871  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  adopted  Mr. 
Charles  Richardson’s  plan  of  securing  a  direct  route  to  South 
V  ales  by  a  tunnel  between  Sudbrook  on  the  Monmouth  shore 
and  Gloucestershire,  where  the  Severn — a  comparatively  narrow 
stream  at  low  water — swells  as  the  tide  rises  into  a  firth  two  and 
a  halt  miles  wide  and  some  forty  feet  deep.  Parliamentary  sanc¬ 
tion  was  given  in  the  following  year,  and  the  works  were  begun, 
h  or  a  long  time  they  made  but  slow  progress,  though  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  were  encountered.  A  long  “  heading  ”  or  low 
narrow  preliminary  cut,  to  be  afterwards  widened  and  deepened 
to  the  full  size  of  the  Tunnel,  was  driven  from  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  on  the  V  elsh  side  nearly  the  whole  way  across  under  the 
estuary,  and  another  heading  was  driven  from  the  same  shaft 
away  from  the  river  towards  the  Tunnel's  mouth.  No  great 
amount  of  water  had  been  met  with  under  the  river,  but  suddenly 
in  October  1S79  the  heading  that  was  being  driven  under  the  land 
tapped  a  great  spring  of  fresh  water,  with  which  the  pumps  were 
wholly  unable  to  cope,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  workings, 
were  completely  drowned.  At  this  crisis  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
was  made  engineer-in-chief,  and  the  contract  to  complete  the 
Tunnel  was  let  to  Mr.  "W  alker,  who  finished  the  work  after 
a  grand  struggle,  which  lasted  seven  years.  Mr.  Walker  has 
told  the  story  oi  this  struggle  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
His  narrative  is  simple  and  straiglitforward,  entirely  free  from 
anything  like  self-glorification  or  straining  after  effect,  and  full 
of  interest  for  any  reader  who  will  take  the  pains  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  very  clear  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  he  is 
obliged  to  use.  Mr.  W  alker  says  that  the  task  of  writing  his 
book  has  been  more  arduous  than  a  year  of  tunnel-building,  but 
lie  has  done  it  with  the  same  purposeful  directness  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  and  the  result  is  at  once  valuable  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  treatise  and  delightful  as  a  chapter  in  the  romance  of 
engineering. 

"W  alker  s  first  business  was  to  clear  the  works  of  water 
and  to  dam  up  the  heading  into  which  the  great  spring  had 
broken.  The  attempt  to  do  this  was  pursued  with  varying 
fortune  for  a  whole  year  before  it  was  completely  successful. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  this  preliminary  struggle  was  Lambert,  the 
diver,  who  was  sent  to  close  a  door  and  sluice  in  the  submerged 
workings.  To  reach  the  door  he  would  have  to  walk  up  the 
heading  under  the  river  for  1,000  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  dragging  his  air-hose  as  he  went : — 

He  started  on  his  perilous  journey  armed  with  only  a  short  iron  bar, 
and  carefully  groped  his  way  in  total  darlmess  over  the  debris  which 
strewed  the  bottom  of  the  heading,  past  upturned  skips,  tools,  and  lumps 
of  rock  which  had  been  left  in  the  panic  ol  1879,  until  he  reached  within 
too  feet  from  the  door,  when  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  drag  the  air- 
hose  after  him,  as  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  heading  and  its  friction  against 
the  rock  and  the  head-trees  offered  greater  resistance  than  he  could  over¬ 
come.  He,  however,  would  not  give  up  without  an  effort,  and  he  pluckily 
sat  down  and  drew  some  of  the  hose  to  him  and  then  started  on  again  ; 
but  after  one  or  two  vain  efforts  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  shaft  defeated. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Mr.  Walker  got  the  pluckv  Lambert 
equipped  with  a  Fleuss  diving-dress  and  knapsack,  containing  an 
independent  supply  of  compressed  oxygen,  and  sent  him  again  up 
the  heading,  not  without  many  misgivings  and  cautions  lest  he 
should  strike  his  knapsack  against  the  roof,  and  so  perhaps  break 
the  pipe  which  led  air  from  the  knapsack  to  his  helmet.  After 
two  trials  Lambert  reached  the  door,  turned  the  screw  of  the 
sluice,  and  came  back  in  triumph — nobody  being  then  aware  that 
the  screw  happened  to  be  a  left-handed  one,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  net  result  of  all  this  splendid  display  of  courage  and 
determination  had  been  to  open  the  sluice  it  was  intended  to 
close.  In  the  meantime  the  pumps  had  been  strongly  reinforced, 
and  at  length  they  prevailed  against  the  water.  A  strong  wall 
was  built  to  imprison  the  great  spring  within  a  small  part°of  the 
excavation,  and  the  work  in  other  portions  was  rapidly  advanced. 

Irom  the  first  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  engineers  had  been  lest 
the  Severn  itself  should  break  through  the  thin  crust  which  lay 
between  the  Tunnel  and  the  river  bed ;  and  it  was  long  before 
they  realized  that  their  greatest  troubles  were  to  come,  not  from 
the  salt  water  of  the  estuary,  but  from  the  veritable  underground 
river  of  fresh  water  through  which  the  Tunnel  had  to  pass  when 
it  came  under  the  land  on  the  Welsh  side.  Once,  indeed,  the 
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Severn  did  break  in,  but  fortunately  at  a  place  where  the  re¬ 
ceding  tide  left  no  more  than  a  shallow  pool  three  feet  deep.  It 
was  urgently  necessary  to  find  the  hole  through  which  the  river 
had  broken  before  the  next  rising  tide  would  make  the  place  in¬ 
accessible.  Mr.  Walker’s  expedient  for  doing  this  is  a  good 
Instance  of  his  ready  resource.  Making  his  men  join  hands,  he 
marched  them  up  and  down  through  the  water  of  the  pool.  Pre¬ 
sently  one  of  the  men  popped  down,  and  was  pulled  up  by  his 
comrades.  Once  found,  the  hole  was  easily  stopped  with  clay  in 
layers  and  hags,  and  before  the  Tunnel  was  finished  the  clay 
stopping  was  supplemented  by  a  solid  plug  of  concrete.  The 
Severn  did  not  come  through  again,  though  half  a  year  later 
the  alarm  was  raised  that  it  had.  “  Escape  for  your  lives, 
boys !  the  river’s  in !  ”  a  workman  in  a  distant  heading  had  cried, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  hut  happily  in  error,  and  a  panicstrucli 
crowd,  swelling  as  it  ran  to  three  or  four  hundred  men,  made  for 
the  shaft  in  wild  haste,  now  spreading  wide  as  it  passed  through 
a  length  of  finished  tunnel,  now  struggling  in  fearful  confusion 
through  the  contracted  neck  of  a  heading  only  seven  feet  square. 
While  the  men  who  had  been  drawn  up  were  standing  panting, 
with  white  faces,  Mr.  Walker  had  gone  down,  to  find  the  work¬ 
ings  no  wetter  than  usual,  but  strewn  with  clothing  which  had 
been  cast  off  in  the  terror  of  the  flight.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
he  says,  to  infer  cowardice  from  the  way  these  men  yielded  to 
a  scare.  They  knew  that  every  time  they  went  below  they  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  they  went  readily  enough 

But  to  understand  how  easily  a  panic  spreads  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  necessary  one’s  self  to  be  under  the  river,  a  mile  away  from  the 
shaft,  confined  in  a  narrow  space,  with  rocks  dripping  or  running  with 
water  all  around,  with  only  the  light  of  a  stray  candle  here  and  there,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  sounds  that  ever  greeted  the  ears  of  mortal  man  ; 
first  from  the  east,  then  from  the  west ;  heavy  timbers  thrown  down  sud¬ 
denly  with  a  noise  that  re-echoed  through  the  whole  of  the  works ;  then  a 
stray  shot  fired  in  one  direction,  then  a  complete  salvo  of  fifty  or  sixty  shots 
from  the  other,  every  sound  totally  different  from  the  sounds  in  the  open 
aii%  all  the  surroundings  such  as  must  produce  a  feeling  of  awe  and  tension 
of  the  nerves  ;  and  then,  when  men  following  their  dangerous  employment 
heard  others  running  by  them  below,  shouting  to  them  to  escape  for  their 
lives,  for  the  river  was  in,  would  any  man  pause  to  consider,  when  he 
thought  his  life  could  only  be  saved  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight  from  an 
enemy  against  which  he  could  not  contend  ? 

In  1883  the  other  parts  of  the  work  being  well  advanced,  it 
became  necessary  to  attack  once  more  the  ground  where  the 
great  spring  had  been  walled  in  two  years  before.  A  new  heading 
was  cautiously  driven  near  the  old  one,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  pumps,  which  by  this  time  were  of  great  capacity,  would  be 
able  to  master  any  water  that  might  be  met  with.  Without 
warning,  however,  the  water  of  the  great  spring  again  burst  in, 
rushing  down  the  heading  in  a  stream  ten  feet  wide  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  a  speed  such  that  no  one  could  stand 
against  it.  The  pumps  were  helpless  to  deal  with  this  enormous 
irruption  of  water;  the  lower  workings  were  quickly  flooded; 
and  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  a  gang  of  men  on  the 
Gloucestershire  side<  worked  at  building  a  wall  which  should 
stem  the  rising  water  when  the  lower  workings  were  completely 
filled.  To  make  matters  worse,  just  when  the  flooding  by  the 
great  spring  was  at  its  height,  a  huge  tidal  wave  swept  up  the 
Severn.  Overflowing  the  river  banks  it  came  on  as  a  solid  wall 
of  water  over  the  iow-lving  ground,  where  the  tunnel  works 
were  built,  flooding  the  houses,  extinguishing  the  engine  fires, 
filling  the  railway  cutting  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and,  worst  of 
all,  flowing  down  one  of  the  pits  into  a  section  of  the  tunnel 
itself.  Scarcely  a  part  of  the  workings  remained  clear  of  water. 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  order  an  immense  addition  to  the 
pumping  plant.  With  all  speed  new  engines  and  pumps  were 
purchased,  erected,  and  set  in  operation,  and  a  small  tunnel  was 
cut  for  a  short  distance  alongside  of  the  main  one  to  divert  the 
water  of  the  great  spring  to  the  pumps  and  allow  the  building  of 
the  main  tunnel  to  go  on.  The  final  battle  with  the  big  spring 
took  up  a  whole  year,  and  was  not  over  until  the  channel  of 
Keddern,  a  stream  which  was  suspected  of  contributing  to  the 
underground  flow,  was  lined  with  concrete  for  a  length  of  four 
miles.  At  last  the  tunnel  was  made  secure  _  by  a  strong 
lining  of  brickwork,  and  the  side  channel  by  means  of  which  it 
had  been  kept  dry  was  filled  up,  the  great  spring  being  once 
more  imprisoned.  The  work  was  then  rapidly  pushed  on  to  com¬ 
pletion,  and  the  first  train  passed  through  on  September  5,  1885. 
Two  days  later  Mr.  Walker  left  to  attend  to  other  business  in 
South  America,  hut  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  recalled  by  an  urgent 
telegram  from  Sir  John  Hawkshaw.  The  water  of  the  great 
spring,  gathering  outside,  had  filled  a  fissure  in  the  rocky  strata 
and  was  now  pressing  on  the  brickwork  with  dangerous  force. 
Under  its  pressure  the  bricks  of  the  lining  had  begun  to  break ; 
pieces  were  flying  off  with  reports  like  pistol  shots,  and  water  was 
shooting  in  through  the  cracks.  The  resolution  was  at  once 
taken  to  relieve  the  tunnel  of  this  pressure  by  continuously  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  water  of  the  great  spring.  An  enormous  permanent 
pumping  plant  was  erected ;  a  special  pumping  shaft  was  dug ; 
and  the  old  side  channel  was  reopened  to  allow  the  water  to 
reach  the  pumps.  These  pumps  are  kept  in  constant  use.  They 
are  capable  of  lifting  66  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  and  in  point 
of  fact  they  do  raise  on  the  average  24  millions — a  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  wants  of  a  town  such  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool. 
It  is  under  these  remarkable  conditions  that  the  tunnel  is  now 
regularly  and  safely  worked. 


EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE.* 

M  ERNEST  LEFflBURE  must  he  congratulated  on  the 
•  interesting  and  daintily  got  up  work,  entitled  Embroidery 
and  Lace,  which  (as  stated  in  the  title-page)  will  be  found  most 
useful  as  “a  handbook  for  amateurs,  collectors,  and  general 
readers.”  The  plan  of  the  hook  is  clear  and  well  worked,  without 
being  dull,  and  the  woodcuts  are  excellent.  It  is  a  pity,  with  all 
these  merits,  that  occasionally,  although  by  no  means  always, 
evidence  of  translation  is  so  palpable;  in  fact,  some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  might  well  be  described  as  truly  Gladstonian  in  their 
verbosity,  combined  with  concealment  of  meaning.  In  the  first 
chapter,  for  instance,  we  find  this  extraordinary  sentence,  without 
a  stop  from  beginning  to  end  : — “Designs  then  for  such  a  fabric 
should  reflect  their  author’s  perception  of  these  subtle  qualities — • 
a  statement  confirming  the  truism  in  regard  to  decorative  arts 
that  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  and  most  appropriate  employment 
of  any  art  furnishes  a  key-note  to  the  artist  who  conscientiously 
seeks  to  inform  his  compositions  with  a  perfect  harmony.”  We 
might  quote  several  other  like  involved  phrases,  but  in  many 
ways  the  hook  is  so  satisfactory  that  we  will  not  stop  to  dwell 
on  its  blemishes.  Notwithstanding,  we  must  cavil  at  what  is 
evidently  the  pet  theory  of  the  author,  that  the  right  sphere  for 
women  in  art  is  the  needle  and  the  bobbin,  “  not  the  brush.” 
As  long  as  they  can  boast  of  a  Rosa  Bonlieur  they  are  entirely 
justified  as  artists  of  the  brush,  and  such  remarks  are  qmte 
uncalled  for.  The  book  begins  with  clear  and  succinct  definitions 
of  the  difference  between  embroidery  and  lace-making  of  the  two 
different  kinds,  needle-point,  which  was  originally  derived  from 
embroidery,  and  bobbin  or  pillow  lace,  which  involves  a  distinct 
process  of  manufacture.  Embroidery  is  clearly  proved,  to  be 
much  the  earliest  art,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients— it  is  even 
surmised  to  have  been  practised  before  weaving  was  invented,  a 
theory  based  on  the  embroideries  on  skins  of  certain  savage  tribes 
in  Africa.  Then  comes  a  history  of  embroidery  from  the  earliest 
ages  up  to  the  present  day,  and  many  striking  facts  are  brought 
out.  Apparently,  although”  the  Chinese  practised  silk  embroidery 
in  1200  B.C.,  in  the  West,  for  long  ages  after,  only  wool,  flax,  and 
cotton  were  known,  and  even  gold  and  silver  threads  were  used 
before  silk,  which  was  still  quite  a  rare  material  in  Julius 
Csesar’s  time.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  reached  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  models,  the  Oriental  embroideries,  and  the  togas 
of  the  Romans  were  quite  simple  until  the  reigns  of  Aurelian 
and  Diocletian  in  the  third  century,  when  embroidery  burst  out 
in  great  splendour.  The  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  early 
Christians  seem  to  have  been  equally  simple  and  crude.  Later, 
Matilda,  Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  noted  em- 
broideress,  and  at  about  the  same  date  "was  made  the  famous 
Greek  dalmatic  preserved  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  is 

supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  fleur-de-lys  was 

originated  by  embroiderers  in  the  twelfth  century,  Charles  V . 
reducing  them  to  a  group  of  three,  emblematic  of  the  Trinity. 

The  art  flourished  much  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  the 

designs  being  bold  with  warlike  and  religious  subjects.  The 
English  excelled  much  in  it,  and  apparently  their  brilliant  re¬ 
putation  lasted  a  long  while.  A  splendid  piece  of  embroidery 
at  South  Kensington  is  supposed  by  M.  Leffibure  to  be  of 
the  date  of  1 38 1  ^  but  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  footnote,  points  out  that 
it  must  be  subsequent  to  1536,  as  a  shield  with  the  joint  arms 
of  the  Stock-fishmongers  and  Salt-fishmongers  is  represented 
on  it,  and  these  Companies  were  only  amalgamated  at  this 
latter  date.  Raphael  himself  did  not  despise  the  art ;  for  he 
made  a  series  of  designs  for  the  embroidery  of  a  set  of  fur¬ 
niture  for  Francis  I.,  only  a  solitary  fragment  of  which  survives 
at  the  Cluny  Museum.  In  the  fifteenth  century  all  articles  of 
costume  were  so  decorated,  that  every  householder  of  any  stand¬ 
ing  felt  bound  to  employ  an  embroiderer  by  the  year.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  Catherine  de  Medicis  as  a  great  needlewoman ; 
hut  so  she  was,  besides  having  a  large  collection  of  embroideries 
and  lace  made  by  her  own  ladies  and  workpeople.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  first  engraved  pattern-books  appeared — a 
certain  Pierre  Quinty  in  1527  invented  them — and  this  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  industry.  The  art  of  embroidery  can  claim 
the  credit  of  originating  botanical  gardens.  Jean  Robin  started  a 
garden  to  grow  strange  varieties  of  plants  for  designs,  which  was 
soon  bought  by  Henri  IV.  In  1626  Guy  de  la  Brosse  suggested 
the  idea  of  medical  students  studying  the  plants  for  scientific 
purposes — hence  the  origin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  its 
museum,  which  was  soon  copied  by  other  nations.  Part  II.  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  lace-making,  but  not  with  such  detail 
as  the  embroidery  part  of  the  work.  Lace  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  made  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  no  proof  can  be 
found  of  its  existence  before  the  fifteenth  century.  Needle¬ 
point  lace  originated  in  darned  net,  or  drawn  linen  thread 
embroideries,  which  gradually  led  to  the  real  lace  without  foun¬ 
dation.  This  in  Italy  was  called  “  punto  in  aere,”  and  patterns  of 
this  “point  in  the  air”  are  first  found  in  a  pattern  book  of 
Antonio  Taglienti  in  1528.  In  1558  Rob  Mathei  Pagan  displays 
the  transition  from  cut  linen  embroidery  to  “li  punti  in  aere,”  but 
it  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  lace  becomes  an  inde- 


*  Embroidery  and  Lace :  their  Manvfacture  and  History  from  the 
Remotest  Antiquity  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Ernest  Lefebure,  Lace  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  Administrator  of  the  Musde  des  Arts  Decorat ifs,  Paris.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Enlarged  with  Notes  by  Allan  S.  Cole.  London:  Grevel  & 
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P®ndei?fc  manufacture.  In  France  it  attained  the  highest  pitch 

of  perfection  in  Louis  XIV. ’s  reign.  Mazarin,  who  was  opposed 
to  luxury,  in  1660,  prohibited  its  being  worn,  and  an  amusing 
skit  called  “  La  RiSvolte  desPassements  ”  was  written,  which  is  most 
interesting*  historically  as  showing  the  many  kinds  of  laces  made 
in  those  days.  Colbert  removed  the  prohibition  and  encouraged 
the  industry.  It  seems  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate  as 
embroidery  at  the  Revolution  ;  but  Napoleon  tried  to  resuscitate 
it,  and  the  art  was  revived  at  Alemjon.  Later  on  Argentan  and 
many  of  the  old  centres  started  making  it  again.  Unfortunately 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  flax  thread,  which  was  made  in 
Belgium,  has  become  very  rare,  and  cotton,  much  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  ol  lace-making,  is  much  used.  Belgium  also  claims  to  be 
the  inventor  of  bobbin  or  pillow-made  lace ;  but  she  cannot 
substantiate  her  claim.  It  was  invented  about  the  same  time  as 
needle-point  lace,  but  did  not  attain  its  highest  point  of  perfection 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  a  century  later  than  needle-point. 
In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  book  a  hope  is  expressed, 
m  which  we  cordially  agree,  that  this  work  may  contribute  to 
restore  the  supremacy  ol  hand  lace-making  in  contradistinction 
to  machine  manufacture.  Also  we  thoroughly  concur  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  enthusiasm  for  lace,  simply  because  it  is  old,  when 
it  is  without  beauty  of  design  or  workmanship.  The  whole  book 
is  full  of  most  interesting  and  curious  information  ;  perhaps  it 
gives  rather  undue  space  to  the  description  of  French  work,  but 
this  may  be  excused  under  the  circumstances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EGYPT.* 

f  IIIIIS  is  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  a  work,  the  first 
J-  volume  of  which  we  noticed  briefly  last  year.  It  does 
Prince  Ibrahim  infinite  credit,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  of 
great  value  by  the  reader  if  a  copy  is  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  public  library.  Bibliographies  are  wonderful 
timesavers.  We  cannot  understand  a  literary  man  being  able  to 
exist  at  any  great  distance  from  his  “  Lowndes.”  The  only  alter¬ 
native  imaginable  would  be  to  have  all  the  books  Lowndes  names, 
which  is  manifestly  absurd.  True,  literary  men  lived  and  loved 
before  Lowndes,  but  it  must  have  been  pain  and  grief  unto  them. 
Prince  Ibrahim  has  not  been  content  to  make  his  work  a  mere 
list  of  printed  books  on  Egypt ;  he  has  added  notices  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  public  and  private  libraries,  and  has  even  calendared 
newspaper  articles.  Thus,  under  the  heading  of  “Suez  Canal” 
we  find  an  enumeration  of  books  on  the  subject,  of  prints  and 
views  in  the  illustrated  papers,  of  articles  in  the  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  reviews,  of  Blue  Books,  and  of  French, 
German,  Dutch,  and  other  notices,  the  whole  running  to  more 
than  eight  closely  printed  columns.  The  articles  on  some  of  the 
early  Arab  chronicles  are  very  full  and  complete.  Of  Taki  al 
Din  Abu  al  Abbas  Ahmed  ibn  Ali  ibn  Abd  al  Ixader,  generally 
known  as  Makrizi,  we  have  seven  columns  full  of  most  valuable 
information.  Strange  to  say,  we  fail  to  find  more  than  a  single 
translation,  into  English,  from  the  writings  of  this  delightful 
historian  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  believe  a  few  passages 
have  lately  appeared  in  an  English  daily  paper  in  Alexandria, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  more  is  being  done.  In 
fact,  until  Makrizi  is  accessible  to  English  readers  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Cairo  is  impossible  except  through 
French  and  Arabic.  rlhe  account  here  given  is  very  full,  and 
includes  a  mention  of  Mr.  Malan’s  excerpt  on  the  history  of  the 
Copts  and  their  Church  in  his  volume  of  Original  Documents, 
published  in  1872.  Quatremere  translated  Makrizi’s  account  of 
the  Memlook  Sultans  into  French,  and  there  is  a  Latin  version 
of  part  of  his  book,  that  relating  to  the  Crusaders,  printed  in 
Holland  in  1 823.  M  e  trust  that  some  one  among  the  many 
English  students  of  Arabic  will  give  us  at  least  a  selection  from 
Makrizi. 

The  list  of  books  and  articles  on  ancient  Egypt  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  is  also  very  complete.  The  works  of  M.  Maspero 
occupy  six  columns.  Mr.  Petrie,  comparatively  only  a  beginner, 
has  two ;  which  include  articles  on  his  work  in  this  Review, 
down  to  1884,  and  a  table  of  contents  of  his  book  on  the 
Pyramids.  Prince  Ibrahim  is  perfectly  impartial,  and  gives,  on 
another  page,  a  similar  synopsis  of  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth’s  strange 
tenets.  \\  e  have  also  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  on  Egypt  o- 
l°gy  contributed  by  various  writers  to  the  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies,  such  as  that  for  Biblical  Arclueology.  The  principal 
books  written  on  papyrus  in  the  Louvre  are  described  from 
Deveria  s  Catalogue  at  full  length.  There  is  a  table  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  great  work;  but  one  of  the 
most  useful  tables  of  this  kind  will  be  found  under  the  name  of 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  dyyptische  Sprache  und  Alterthums-Kunde. 
Any  one  who  has  undergone  the  fatigue  of  seeking  for  an  article 
in  a  bygone  part  of  this  voluminous  publication  will  thank  Prince 
Ibrahim  for  this  index,  which  occupies  some  sixteen  pages  of  the 
book.  Under  the  old  hieroglyphic  names  there  are  notices  of 
manuscripts  on  papyrus  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  as  the  compiler  has,  of  course,  had  to  take  his  information 
from  the  respective  catalogues  there  are  some  very  odd  variations. 
The  new  French  system  of  transliteration  must  account  for  such 
a  barbarous  form  as  “  Pet-Hor-Nez-V,”  also  given,  even  more 
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barbarously  as  “  Pet-hor-nez-(te)w.”  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
exercise  to  try  to  turn  such  names  back  into  their  orio-inaI 
hieroglyphics. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Soudan  ”  will  be  found  a  list,  not  only 
of  books  and  maps,  but  even  of  the  woodcuts  which  appeared  in 
the  illustrated  papers  during  the  war.  An  appendix  brings  the 
list  down  to  1886,  and  contains  the  names  of  a  few  books  and 
papers  omitted  from  the  first  volume,  including  tour  columns  of 
the  minor  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  these  volumes  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nately  limited  number  of  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
history,  language,  and  art  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

A  LARGE  and  mixed  budget  of  music  has  been  sent  to  us 
-UX.  from  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  containing  a  selection 
suited  to  every  taste,  amongst  which  we  find  “Trois  morceaux” 
for  pianoforte,  by  Frederick  II.  Cowen,  written  in  bis  usual 
scholarly  and  graceful  style ;  a  Suite  for  pianoforte,  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Berger,  some  parts  of  which  are  pretty  enough,  with¬ 
out  great  originality.  We  prefer  M.  Berger  when  he  goes  in 
for  simplicity,  and  not  for  fireworks,  in  his  writing.  We  like 
the  “  Theme  et  Variations  ”  of  Margaret  de  Pachmann  ;  it 
gives  promise  of  future  good  things,  being  written  much  in’  the 
style  of  Brahms’s  airs,  with  variations.  Then  we  come  to  four 
songs  by  A.  Wellesley  Batson,  called  “The  Mad  Lover’s  Sono-,” 
“  Love’s  Memories,”  “  Friend  Sorrow,”  and  “  To  Myra.”  They  are 
pleasant  drawing-room  songs,  rather  above  the  average.  Another 
song,  called  “  There  is  a  Shadow,”  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  is  dedicated 
to  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson;  it  is  an  innocent  little  work,  to  which 
probably  the  great  songstress  gives  the  attraction.  Dr.  Swinnerton 
Heap  writes  a  Postlude  in  C  Minor  for  the  organ,  that  has 
fine  points,  but  is  rather  too  spun  out  for  the  amount  of  subject- 
matter  in  it.  Duo  Concertanti  of  Mr.  Charles  Harford  Lloyd, 
for  piano  and  violin,  or  clarionet  or  viola,  is  a  good  satisfactory 

work,  and  we  like  the  last  movement — Allegro  con  brio _ much, 

but  we  think  the  Introduction  leaves  us  in  the  dark  too  long  as 
to  what  key  it  is  going  to  land  us  in.  The  “  Te  Deum  lau- 
damus,  ’  by  Richard  King,  has  also  good  parts,  and  the  simple, 
straightforward  way  in  which  the  words  are  taken  ought  to 
make  it  suitable  for  not  very  advanced  choirs ;  but  there  is 
a  constant  change  of  time  and  key,  considering  the  length  of 
the  phrases  (of  which  the  words  are  seldom  repeated),  which 
would  make  it  very  complicated  for  many.  Concone’s  twenty- 
five  lessons  for  training  the  voice,  edited  by  Alberto  Randegger, 
we  need  hardly  say  are  most  useful  and  very  melodious ;  we 
are  almost  sorry  they  cannot  be  sung  with  words,  for  they 
would  compare  to  advantage  with  many  songs.  Two  series 
each  of  “  Twelve  Gipsy  Songs,”  by  Karel  Bendl,  have  all  the 
charm  of  a  kind  of  music  which  is  now  much  in  vogue.  Another 
work  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  a  sacred  cantata  called  “  The  Gleaners’ 
Harvest,”  is  written  entirely  for  female  voices.  It  is  short  and 
comparatively  slight,  but  is  in  thoroughly  orthodox  form,  airs, 
chorales,  canons,  &c.,  alternating.  It  is  a  good  work  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  repertoire  for  female  voices.  The  last  chorus, 

“  O  ye  Showers  and  Dew,”  makes  a  very  effective  climax.  “  The 
Fairies  Isle,  by  Mr.  Battison  Haynes,  is  also  for  female  voices. 
It  is  a  slighter  work  than  the  last  mentioned,  but  is  bright 
and  sparkling  to  suit  the  words.  Now  and  then  the  harmonies 
get  rather  complicated.  Messrs.  Novello  &  Ewer  also  send  us 
another  volume  of  their  albums  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte, 
No.  9.  This  one  consists  entirely  of  Raff’s  works,  and  contains 
many  beautiful  things. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  sends  us  two  works 
bv  Erskine  Allon,  Op.  8  and  9.  One  in  two  volumes  is  called 
“The  Months,”  twelve  sketches  for  piano,  and  the  other  “Six 
Songs.”  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Allon  before  as 
an  earnest  and  promising  writer,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  with¬ 
draw  our  opinion.  The  sketches  are  character  pieces,  with 
poetical  headings,  which  they  express  well.  The  songs  are  also 
very  charming. 

Messrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  send  us  “  Airs  Populates  Russes, 
transcnts  pour  violon  et  piano  par  Guido  Papini.”  They 
are  very  characteristic  and  taking,  particularly  the  two  first, 
“Aurore  d’Amour”  and  “  Le  Rossignol  ”  in  the  minor  key ;  the 
last,  “  Le  Sarafan  Rouge,”  is  more  commonplace.  We  ’can¬ 
not  say  much  for  the  Valse  Scherzo  of  Leopold  Godowsky,  it  is- 
rather  pretentious  and  not  very  effective,  and  the  “  Air  de 
Ballet  ”  of  Carlo  Albanesi  may  be  liked  by  those  who  admire  so- 
called  drawing-room  pieces/ The  song,  “The  Golden  Border,”' 
by  Percy  Montrose,  is  not  very  original,  but  perfectly  un¬ 
objectionable. 

In  Metzler  &  Co.’s  list  we  find  “Marita,”  a  valse  by  E.  II. 
Prout  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  perhaps  not  the  worse  for'dancing 
to.  It  has  a  remarkable  feature,  one  of  its  sections  being  headed 
“  religioso.”  “  Poinsettia,”  another  valse  byP.  Souness,  is  spirited, 
but  almost  identical  to  numbers  of  others  we  have  heard.  We 
suppose  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them,  but  we  heartily  wish 
they  were  “  fewer  and  further  between.”  “The  Scotch  Patrol,” 
by  George  Asch,  probably  hits  the  public  taste,  and  “  Calphurnia’” 
a  gaiotte  by  J.  Aloysius  Hoggett,  is  pleasant  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  “I'll  watch  o’er  thee,’  by  Edith  Cooke,  is  a  lullaby 
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■which  we  should  imagine  would  quite  fulfil  its  object  of  send¬ 
ing  to  sleep:  We  turn  with  pleasure  to  one  of  Mr.  Caldicott’s 
spirited  songs,  entitled  “The  Drinkers,”  which  ought  to  be  much 
welcomed. 

We  have  from  Mr.  Charles  Woolhouse  an  interesting  series  of 
“Six  Melodic  Studies”  for  pianoforte  by  T.  A.  de  Orellana. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  good  musician,  Mendelssohn  evidently  the 
inspiring  genius.  No.  4  is  a  fugue  worked  out  carefully  but  very 
briefly,  and  ending  with  a  chorale  like  Mendelssohn’s  famous 
E  minor  fugue,  in  which  we  recognize  our  ancient  friend  the 
“Old  Hundredth.”  The  same  publisher  sends  us  “  Reveil  du 
Printemps,”  par  G.  Saint  George.  It  is  called  an  overture,  but 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  an  orchestral  piece.  It  is  all 
in  one  movement  and  an  effective  dramatic  work.  We  think  it  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  notice  of  orchestral  societies. 

Ricordi  &  Co.  send  us  a  song  of  Signor  Paolo  Tofti,  called 
“We  have  loved.”  It  has  the  peculiar  charm  of  most  of  his 
songs,  without  aiming  at  being  very  high-class  music.  From 
Messrs.  Cramer  we  have  Mdlodie  Variee,  by  Jessie  Botterill.  It 
is  mentioned  as  being  “  dans  le  style  ancien,”  and  has  successfully 
caught  an  antique  rhythm.  It  is  very  pretty.  Then  we  have 
a  song  by  A.  W.  Constantine,  published  by  Wm.  Dunkley,  Clap- 
ham,  a  patriotic  song  of  the  usual  pattern,  with  plenty  of  go  in  it. 
Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co.  only  send  one  tiling,  “  A  Dramatic  Can¬ 
tata,”  entitled  “  Narcissus,”  the  music  by  Mr.  Henry  Festing 
Jones.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  who  is  the  inspiring 
model  for  it.  In  fact,  it  is  so  close  an  imitation  of  Handel  that 
many  times  we  might  mistake  it  for  his.  It  is  altogether  a 
taking  work  and  one  which  we  can  recommend  to  choral 
societies. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BY  the  death  of  M.  Gustave  Masson,  Harrow  has  lost  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  actual  doyen,  of  French  masters  in 
English  public  schools.  M.  Masson  had  for  many  years  taken  a 
somewhat  more  considerable  part  in  general  school  affairs  than  is 
usual  with  masters  of  his  class,  and  he  stood  equally  apart  from 
the  Englishman  who  teaches  French  and  from  the  French  pro- 
fesseur  of  the  newer  style,  who  dwells  on  nothing  so  much  as  that 
he  is  a  Frenchman.  M.  Masson,  moreover,  had  other  claims  on 
-attention,  and  particularly  on  ours.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  for  many  years,  and  until  about  eight  years  ago 
supplied  the  matter  which  appeared  at  regular  intervals  under  the 
head  of  the  present  article.  He  was  also  a  diligent  editor  and  com¬ 
piler  of  French  school-books  and  school  editions  of  French  classics, 
especially  for  the  presses  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  La  Lyre  Franqaise,  selected  for  Messrs.  Macmillan’s 
“  Golden  Treasury”  series,  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  French 
verse  anywhere  accessible,  and  his  French  and  English  Dictionary 
certainly  does  not  yield  to  any  other  of  its  bulk  published  in  this 
country  for  variety,  accuracy  of  information,  and  good  arrange¬ 
ment.  M.  Masson  was,  we  believe,  active  in  assisting  French 
students  in  obtaining  information  from  English  libraries,  and  he 
displayed  a  generosity  not  too  often  exhibited  by  specialists  in 
his  communications  with  those  who  had,  many  years  after  him¬ 
self,  taken  up  his  own  line  of  literary  work.  The  last  book,  or 
set  of  books,  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  English  version 
■of  the  set  of  monographs  on  French  Men  of  Letters  which 
M.  .Tusserand  has  been  producing  in  Paris  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  well-known  series.  Of  his  execution  of  this  difficult 
task  it  may  be  at  least  said  that  the  numbers  issued  under  his 
care  contrasted  very  remarkably,  and  very  favourably,  with  those 
which  had  been  sent  out  previously. 

Mr.  Roger  Gordon  Molyneux  has,  to  use  his  own  frank  words, 
“cut  down  and  mutilated”  M.  Victor  Lespy’s  work  on  the 
Bearnese  dialect  into  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Lanyuaye 
of  Bearn,  abridged  and  translated  for  beginners  (Pau :  Ribaut ; 
London :  Frowde).  Without  professing  any  great  knowledge  of 
the  special  patois,  we  should  say  that  the  vocabulary  is  more 
valuable  than  the  grammar.  For  this  last  consists  of  an  almost 
bewildering  multitude  of  statements  not  rationalized  or  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  and  sometimes,  we  should  say,  rather 
superfluous,  so  that  if  the  “  English  and  American  visitors  ”  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended  take  the  trouble  to  learn  them  all  off 
by  rote  they  must  be  very  industrious  people.  The  vocabulary  is 
decidedly  interesting.  The  Bearnese  for  “lip”  and  alsp  for 
“  kiss  ”  is,  it  seems,  “  pot  ”  ;  has  this  anything  to  do  with  “  pout  ”  ? 
Whether  it  has  or  not,  Bearnese  rejoices  in  the  frequentative 
poutiqueya,  “  to  kiss  one  another  frequently  and  intensely.” 
What  amiable  characteristics  in  the  countrymen  of  the  vert 
galant  are  indicated  by  the  fact  of  their  having  found  a  single 
verb  necessary  to  convey  this  meaning ! 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

R.  CLINTON  ROSS,  in  The  Gallery  of  a  Random  Collector 
(New  Yffirk  and  London :  Putnam),  shows  to  a  certain  ad- 
vantage  as  a  careful  student  of  the  style  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Unlike  his  exemplar,  however,  he  has  not  very  much  to 
say,  and,  as  his  stories  are  mainly  after  the  modern  American 
pattern  are  more  or  less  devoid  of  interest  and  excitement,  ti  at 
is  to  say — his  careful  writing  counts  for  little  in  his  favour, 


while  his  tricks  and  his  mannerisms  get  ere  long  to  count  for 
much  to  his  dispraise.  Miss  Alice  Rollins,  in  Uncle  Tom's  Tene¬ 
ment  (Boston :  The  Com.  E.  Smytlie  Company),  tries  to  do  for 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  New  York  slums  what  Mrs. 
Stowe  did  for  the  victims  of  a  certain  mighty  institution,  and 
does  it  rather  ill  than  well.  She  has  courage,  she  has  talent,  she 
seems  to  know  her  ground,  and  “in  thus  yoking  her  wagon  to  a 
star”  (as  she  describes  her  attempt  at  imitation)  she  gives  proof, 
we  think,  of  the  possession  of  a  certain  “  instinct  of  populariza¬ 
tion.”  But,  for  all  that,  she  does  not  succeed  in  making  U3 
interested  in  her  work.  The  analogues  of  Eliza,  Cassie,  Eva  (or 
Effie),  Legree  (or  Legraw),  Uncle  Tom,  Topsy,  are  all  presented, 
and  some  of  them — for  instance,  Cassie — come  to  dreadful 
endings  ;  and  out  of  evil  comes  a  world  of  good  ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  But  we  are  never  stirred  to  admiration,  and  at  the  close 
we  shut  the  book  with  pleasure,  and  forget  it  without  regTet. 
Of  A  Lung  and  J\ro  lung  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein),  by  M. 
Spring  Rice,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  purports  to  be  a  book  for 
boys,  is  pleasantly  felt  and  neatly  written,  and  reads  uncom¬ 
monly  like  a  book  for  girls. 

The  Sketches  of  Hospital  Life  (London :  Sampson  Low)  of 
Miss  Morten  do  but  skim  a  good  subject  and  spoil  it.  The 
best  are  probably  the  most  literal  and  the  least  romantic — 
“Hospital  Nurses”  and  “Adjuncts  to  the  Hospital”  to  wit.  The 
rest  are  the  merest  “  sentimentalisms,”  and  would  be  not  out  of 
place  in  the  best-intentioned  of  penny  weeklies.  Miss  llamersham’s 
Home  Nursing  (London :  National  Health  Society)  is  a  capital 
little  manual — sound  in  theory,  explicit  in  statement,  useful  in 
practice.  As  good  in  its  way  is  the  Theatre  Hygiene  of  Mr. 
V  alter  Roth.  The  subject  is  one  of  permanent  interest,  and 
Mr.  Roth  has  done  it  full  justice.  His  pamphlet  is  one  that  the 
licensing  authorities  should  have  by  heart,  and  that  theatrical 
managers  should  be  constrained  to  act  upon  throughout. 

In  a  batch  of  books  about  political  economy  the  best,  perhaps, 
is  Mr.  W.  A.  Ashley’s  excellent  Introduction  to  English 
Economic  History  and  Theory  (London  :  Rivingtons),  the  first 
volume  of  which,  devoted  to  the  Middle  Ages,  is  now  before  us. 
It  is  crammed  with  facts ;  it  is  well  and  clearly  written ;  it 
abounds  in  persuasive  inferences  and  useful  and  suggestive  argu¬ 
ments.  Of  Mr.  Henry  Clayton’s  Secrets  of  National  Finance,  the 
contents  were  “  originally  contributed  to  the  columns  of  Fair 
Trade."  They  are  here  presented  in  a  “revised  and  enlarged” 
condition,  which  makes  them  not  unprofitable  reading  to  Protec¬ 
tionist  and  Free-trader  alike.  In  The  Modern  Distributive  Pro¬ 
cess  (London :  Triibner),  by  John  B.  Clark  and  Franklin  R. 
Giddens,  it  is  attempted,  we  are  told,  “  to  analyse  the  natural 
group  system  of  modern  history ;  to  determine  where  within  it 
competition  is  possible,  and  where  combination  is  naturally  in¬ 
vited  ;  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  movement  checks 
individual  rivalry ;  and  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  that 
residual  competition  which  is  the  controlling  principle  of  the 
new  regime.”  That  all  this  promise  is  fulfilled  to  the  author’s 
satisfaction  is  certain  enough.  As  certain  is  it  that,  to 
all  but  the  most  relentless  political  economist,  the  book  is 
more  or  less  unreadable.  The  thirteen  chapters  of  Mr.  Moreton 
Frewen’s  The  Economic  Crisis  (London  :  Kegan  Paul)  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  brightly  written  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
public.  Of  especial  usefulness  and  suggestiveness  is  Mr.  Frewen’s 
final  chapter  “  The  Socialism  of  To-Morrow,”  which  may  be  read 
by  all  with  profit,  and  by  some  with  a  kind  of  mild  enthusiasm. 
As  the  contents  of  Lady  Vemey’s  How  the  Peasant  Owner  Lives 
(London  :  Macmillan)  have  already  seen  the  light  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  of  the  book  in  this 
place  than  that  it  contains  a  new  chapter  “  on  the  application  of 
the  system  to  Ireland,”  and,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  a  map  of  a 
French  estate,  to  show  by  the  eye  the  enormous  inconveniences 
attendant  on  “  the  pulverization  of  the  land,”  and  therewithal 
the  dispersal  of  one's  landed  property  over  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  the  “  consequent  impossibility”  of  doing  oneself 
anything  like  justice  as  a  reasonable  and  careful  agriculturist. 

Among  school  and  class  books  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  set  of  clear  and  sufficient  Numerical  Examples  in 
Practical  Mechanics  and  Machine  Design  (London :  Cassell),  by 
R.  Gordon  Blaine,  M.E. ;  of  a  good  enough  series  of  lectures 
on  The  Church  of  England  Reformation  Period  (London  : 
Griffith),  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Trotter ;  of  the  second  edition  of 
Messrs.  II.  AV.  &  G.  Gresswell ;  How  to  Play  the  Fiddle 
(London :  Reeves) ;  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay’s  capital  German 
Reading-Book  (London :  Rivingtons) ;  of  a  good,  clear,  useful 
School  Grammar  (London :  Longmans),  by  David  Salmon ;  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson’s  Decorative  Design :  an  Elementary  Text- 
Book  of  Principles  and  Practice  (London  :  Chapman  &  Hall), 
which  is  intelligently  ordered,  written,  and  illustrated;  of  a  fair 
selection  of  History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers  (London  : 
Bell),  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Spence ;  and  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland’s  Draiving 
and  Designing  (London :  "Whittaker),  a  useful  number  in  a  useful 
series. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS i  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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TIIE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 


somewhat  uncertain  but  alarming  rumours  as  to 
-L  the  result  of  Ishak  Khan’s  insurrection  in  Afghanistan 
must  serve  to  draw  greater  interest  to  the  subjects  of  the 
two  expeditions— one  actually  at  work  in  Sikkim,  the  other 
about  to  start  for  the  Black  Mountain.  The  nearest  of 
these  places  to  Afghanistan  is,  indeed,  some  way  from  it, 
though  only  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  blocks  of 
No-Mans  Land  which  separate  English  from  Afghan  terri- 
toryj  the  other  is  far  away.  Yet  both  expeditions  are 
part  of  that  system  of  frontier  defence  which,  intelligently 
appreciated  after  many  days  and  great  losses,  may,  if  evil 
influences  at  home  do  not  interfere,  suffice  to  keep  safe 
10m  the  attempts  of  its  enemies  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  that  any  country,  not  excepting  even  Rome  or 
tepain,  has  ever  formed.  In  itself  and  for  itself  we  care 
nothing  for  Afghanistan,  and  we  care  less  than  nothing  for 
the  vaileys  and  peaks  and  passes  of  the  Black  Mountain  or 
o  the  Ivinchingunga  district.  They  are  important  simply 
oecause  they  are  part  of  the  wall  and  ditch  of  Hindostan 
and  of  the  chain  of  outworks  beyond  that  wall  and  ditch. 
Of  these  Afghanistan  is  incomparably  the  most  important, 
of  course  ;  but  as  yet  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  directly 
interested  in  the  latest  disturbance  of  Afghan  affairs  ;  it 
will  only  be  when  the  Ameer  is  clearly  disabled  from  holdino- 
Ins  own  that  we  shall  have  to  interfere.  At  present  there  are 
two  directly  contradictory  sets  of  reports,  which  are  clearly 
capable  of  having  arisen  from  the  same  set  of  actual  facts. 
According  to  one,  Ishak  is  marked  down  by  converging 
■armies ;  according  to  the  other  he  has  a  central  force  ready 
.to  act  against  whichever  of  his  foes  he  may  choose  to  crush 
and  the  insurrection  is  spreading.  A  few  days  may  give 
more  certain  information. 

At  first  sight  there  may  appear  to  be  a  very  singular 
-disproportion  between  the  two  expeditions  actually  on 
nand.  V  e  have  left  about  two  thousand  men,  and  not  lono- 
•ago  we  had  left  considerably  less,  to  defend  an  attacked 
tetate,  to  repulse  forces  drawn  from  a  vast  district,  and  to 
serve  as  outposts  to  populous  and  fertile  settlements. 
Rerhaps  it  is  due  to  the  lesson  of  this  very  expedition  that 
the  expedition  to  the  Black  Mountain  is  being  organized 
on  a  very  different  scale.  Two  brigades,  consisting  of 
fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  them  English,  a 
regnnent  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  sappers,  three  batteries 
ot  artillery,  eight  thousand  men  in  all,  with  five  thousand 
mules  and  other  appurtenances,  are  to  be  sent  to  chastise 
the  tribes  who  killed  Major  Battye  and  Captain  Urmston. 

flere  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  no  annexation,  and  certainly  no 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  country  will  wish  for 
any  at  _  the  present  moment,  though  the  experience  of 
Russia  in  the  Caucasus  is  rather  in  favour  of  gradual  and 
judicious  occupation  of  hill  regions.  But  we  are  very  far 
from  blaming  the  abundans  cautela  which  has  dictated  the 
-assembling  and  despatch  of  this  not  so  very  little  and 
certain  y  very  complete  army.  We  have  again  and  again 
•suttered  for  sending  too  small  expeditions  on  such  errands 
—indeed,  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  Sikkim  trouble 
Has  arisen  from  no  very  dissimilar  cause— we  have  seldom 
or  never  suffered  from  sending  too  large  a  one.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  very  special  reasons  for  making  an  ample 
( l-p  ay  o  force  in  this  instance.  The  Akasais  whom  we 
nave  to  punish  occupy  one  of  the  skirts  and  frontiers 
ot  that  great  debateable  ground  between  India,  Afghani- 
f\d  the  Trans-Himalayan  regions,  the  most  general, 
hough  by  no  means  the  inclusive,  title  of  which  is  Kafiri- 

anT’Jlkf  W^1Ci\rth  its  min01'  districts  of  Swat,  Chitral, 
and  what  not,  follows  the  Hindu  Koosh  as  it  runs  up  north 
of  the  Himalaya  proper  to  the  Kara  Korum  and  the  other 
mountains  on  the  further  side  of  Thibet.  Beyond  these 


countries  are  the  passes  leading  into  Turkestan,  and  pre- 
sentmg,  through,  not  one,  but  a  dozen  and  more  “gates  of 
ndia,  a  route  to  the  north  or  south,  far  more  direct, 
and  not  perhaps  through  really  more  difficult  country  than 
le  routes  which  lead  by  the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan.  It  is 

i  ery  far  from  the  intention  of  any  wise  man  prematurely  to 
make  Kafir  is  tan  an  English  province;  but  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  impress  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  district,  as  we  have  already  done  on 
some  of  them  by  Colonel  Lockhart’s  mission,  that  England 
is  not  after  all  so  very  far  off,  that  she  is  good  to  have  as 
a  friend  and  bad  to  have  as  an  enemy.  Perhaps  the  chief 
1S  ,  at  *he  Akasais  will  be  harder  to  catch  than  in 
Biblical  language  to  “  teach  ”  when  caught. 

There  is  also,  it  may  be,  another  reason  for  not  making 
too  imposing  a  display  of  force  in  the  valleys  and  passes 
noi  th  of  Darjeeling.  No  foreign  Power  has  any  right  to 
teef  jealous  at  our  carrying  on  military  operations  in  the 
Black  Mountain,  or  anywhere  from  there  up  to  the  Barogil 
ass.  It  is  \  cry  well  known  that  there  is  a  foreign  Power 
"1 *  1  Pal tieularly  do  not  wish  to  annoy,  and  which, 

although  professing  all  good  will  tons  in  Sikkim  and  else¬ 
where,  is  far  from  being  free  from  jealousy  in  regard  to 
operations  beyond  Sikkim  and  in  Thibet.  It  was  said  a 
ew  (  ays  ago  that  China  had  asked  for  and  received  assur¬ 
ances  that  no  offensive  or  invading  policy  lay  behind  the 
reinforcements  sent  to  Gnatong;  and,  though  the  question 
is  a  rather  nice  one  in  mere  international  law,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  politic  to  give  the  assurance.  Theo¬ 
retically,  no  doubt,  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  China  to 
pi  e\  ent  her  vassals  from  invading  our  territory  as  it  is 
our  duty  to  abstain  from  invading  the  territory  of  the 
vassals  of  China.  But  the  good  offices  which  China  has 
promised  to  use,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that 
she  is  using  for  us  in  Thibet,  make  it  no  more  than 
decent  to  respect  her  sensibilities,  more  particularly  as 
not  the  rashest  of  Indian  subalterns  can  have  any  violent 
desire  to  try  campaigning  over  passes  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  feet  high  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Still  it 
must  be  very  sincerely  hoped  that  the  policy  of  politeness 
'T1.  “ot  S°  tj)0  far-  Except  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  by 
this  time  perhaps  not  even  with  that  exception,  nobody  has 
a  doubt  that  the  Thibetans  have  committed,  and  continue  to 
commit,  wanton  aggression  upon  English  troops  in  a  State 
protected  by  and  practically  vassal  to  England.  This  clearly 
cannot  be  permitted,  and  if  the  Emperor  of  China  cannot 
keep  Iils  vassal  in  order,  the  vassal  must  be  kept  in  order 
by  other  means  The  delay  of  the  threatened  Thibetan 
attack,  as  of  the  attack  on  the  Thibetans,  may  be  due 
merely  to  the  weather,  but  it  may  also  not  improbably  be  a 
sign  that  the  Lamas  are  thinking  twice  before  acting  against 
le  advice  of  then-  suzerain,  and  bringing  the  whole  power 
ot  British  India  on  their  heads  as  well. 

The  policy  of  these  expeditions  is  so  simple  that  they 
Jould  reT“fe  ,no  sort  of  defence;  and,  indeed,  though 
nghsh  politics  have  not  in  all  respects  improved  of  late 
years  there  seems  to  be  at  least  an  idea  in  the  heads  of  all 
but  the  more  incorrigible  sort  of  Radical  that  they  do 
require  little.  They  are  practically  one  with  the  other 
policy,  not  of  offensive,  or  even  defensive,  warfare,  but  of 
peaceful  action,  of  which  good  examples  have  been  given 
recently  by  the  chartering  of  the  East  African  Company 
and  the  extension  of  the  British  Borneo  Company’s  sway! 
i  on®  classx  of  expansion,  no  doubt  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  leads  to  the  other ;  but  that  is  unavoidable.  In 
the  present  temper  of  rival  European  nations  judicious 
extension  and  sharp  looking  after  what  we  have  got  are 
alike  necessary.  British  India  itself  began  in  no  other  way 
than  by  concessions  from  native  princes  like  those  of 
Brunei  and  Zanzibar.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  latest 
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establishment  of  a  younger  “John  Company,”  in  a  district 
much  connected  with  India  itself,  it  seems  a  little  un¬ 
reasonable  to  grumble  because  we  have  not  got  all  the 
nominal  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  as,  it  is  said,  we  might 
have  done  some  years  ago.  That  was  in  the  days  when  even 


Tories  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  “  weary 


too  vast  orb  ” 
Thanks  chiefly 


Titan  ”  and  his 
enough. 


were  pretty  and  sensible  notions  _ 
to  certain,  not  perhaps  too  good,  friends 

to 


of  ours  who  have  shown  themselves  extremely  willing 
pick  up  any  too  vast  orbs  that  the  Titan  is  weary  of,  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  have  come  in.  But 
India  was  made,  not  by  concessions  and  charters  only,  but 
by  the  men  who  made  use  of  the  concessions  and  charters, 
and  so  must  it  be  in  East  Africa,  in  West  Africa,  in  the 
Borneo  Seas,  and  everywhere.  Hitherto,  at  least,  the  breed 
of  such  men  has  in  India  never  been  wanting ;  if  the  younger 
Companies  can  propagate  it,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  German 
or  Frenchman  or  Freestater  competing  with  them.  At  first,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  British  East  African 
Company  will  show  either  less  spirit  or  more  wits  than  those 
valiant,  but  not  fortunate  or  wise,  persons  on  Lake  Nyassa 
the  other  day  who  seem  to  have  taken  up  a  gratuitous 
crusade  against  slave-dealers,  and  to  have  been  soundly 
beaten  by  those  miscreants.  The  Masai,  unless  Mr.  Thomson 
romances,  will  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  judicious 
combination  of  diplomacy  and  war ;  but  such  races  are, 
after  all,  always  the  most  profitable  to  colonize  m  the  long 
run  Whether  this  new  region,  if  properly  worked,  may 
not  prove  a  route  back  to  that  Upper  Nile  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  lost,  and  other  questions  of  the  smic 
sort,  may  perhaps  be  postponed  for  the  present.  _  Ilie 
death  of  Major  Barttelot  can  but  be  a  matter  of  universal 
regret  and  sympathy  with  his  family,  yet  the  blood  of 
En°lishmen  has  always  been  the  seed  of  the  English 
Empire,  and  if  the  expense  is  heavy  the  return  is  great. 
The  very  establishment  of  the  East  African  Company  will 
lessen  the  danger  of  such  calamities  in  future  by  affording 
a  securer  basis  for  exploration.  Let  us  meanwhile  only 
wish  all  good  luck  to  the  venture,  and  repeat  that  it  cannot 
take  better  pattern  than  by  the  undertaking  which  not  so 
many  centuries  ago  was  started  with  certainly  not  more 
favourable  chances,  and  which  has  come  to  so  great  a 
thing. 


sition  to  it  was  purely  local.  The  vote  by  which  ratification 
was  refused  in  the  Senate  was  of  the  most  purely  party 
character,  and  the  Republican  majority  was  very  small  In 
all  future  negotiations  Canadian  and  English  representatives 
will  be  entitled  to  take  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  draft  treaty  as  a 
model  The  Federal  Government  cannot  refuse  to  consider 
a  compromise  which  it  had  already  acknowledged  to  be  fair. 
If  in  the  meantime  the  policy  of  retaliation  is  actually 
applied  the  Canadians  must  defeat  it  by  a  vigorous  use  ot 
their  own  resources.  The  loss  of  a  trade  route  across  a 
portion  of  United  States  territory  may  be  compensated  by 
the  development  of  their  own  ports  and  lines.  lor  the 
rest,  it  is  the  only  possible  compensation.  The  alternatives 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IT  may  not  improbably  be  proved  that  the  Canadian  and 
English  critics  who  have  maintained  from  the  first  that 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  policy  of  retaliation  was  exclusi\  el}  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  an  electioneering  purpose  are  perfectly  in 
the  right  The  Bresident’s  Bill  has  been  passed  with  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity ;  and  in  form,  therefore,  Congress  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  a  policy  of  active  hostility  against  Canada 
and  of  indirect  unfriendly  activity  against  England.  But 
there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  introduction 
and  passing  of  the  Bill  were  of  the  nature  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  nothing  more.  It  would  almost  certainly  be  found 
that  any  attempt  to  retaliate  in  the  manner  threatened 
would  entail  a  disturbance  of  American  business  on  the 
northern  frontier  which  would  do.  as  much  harm  to  the 
States  as  to  their  neighbour.  This  is  a  nearly  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Bill  should  never  be  applied,  and  was  doubt¬ 
less  present  in  the  minds  of  both  parties  when  they  voted 
for  it— the  Democrats  because  they  were  bound  to  support 
their  man  and  wished  to  worry  their  opponents,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  because  they  could  not  refuse  without  apparently 
contradicting  themselves  in  a  damaging  manner  It  is 
doubtless  undignified  to  assume  a  bullying  attitude  towards 
a  friendly  Rower  when  it  is  thoroughly  well  known  that  no 
war  can  come  of  it.  But  it  is  for  the  Americans  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  dignity  of  their  politics.  Our  interest  in 
the  matter  is  its  probable  practical  consequence  tor  our¬ 
selves — and  that  may  not  be  found  to  amount  to  much.  On 
the  Canadian  side  there  appears  to  be  no  inclination  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  The  more  responsible  politicians 
decline  to  follow  the  bad  example  set  them  at  Washington,  and 
<nve  no  encouragement  to  inflated  language.  Ko  great  1m- 


portance  need  be  given  to  the  angry  talk  of  a  few  Canadians 
who  threaten  secession  if  they  are  not  supported.  I  hey 
have  been  supported  and  will  be.  As  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
pointed  out  at  the  Cutlers’  Feast,  the  treaty,  in  spite  ot  its 
final  rejection,  was  a  distinct  step  towards  a  final  settlement. 
It  was  undoubtedlj  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  oppo- 


lb  is  ciiu  ciniy  -  .  . 

to  doing  without  the  American  lines  and  enduring  the 
obstruction  to  trade— are  either  submission  to  the  United 
States  or  war.  Nobody  in  Canada  or  England  suggests 
either  as  practical  resources. 

The  letters  of  acceptance  written  by  the  rival  candidates 
make  little  or  no  mention  of  the  Fishery  dispute  and  its 
consequences.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  Presidential 
election  will  be  fought  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  months 
avo.  President  Cleveland  has  been  accused  of  haying 
shrunk  from  carrying  through  the  Free-trade  policy  winch 
he  then  advocated.  The  accusation  is  unjust.  His  letter 
proves  that  he  is  still  favourable  to  the  policy  which  lie 
advocated  in  his  Message  to  Congress.  He  does  not 
call  it  Free-trade;  but  neither  did  he  then.  The  expies- 
sion  is  too  unpopular  hi  America  to  be  safely  employed. 
But  whatever  name  he  uses  or  declines  to  use,  President 
Cleveland  is  substantially  in  favour  of  a  financial  policy 
which  will  impose  duties  mainly  for  revenue  purposes,  will 
take  duties  off  raw  materials,  and  so  widen  the  market  ot 
the  American  purchaser.  He  recommends  this  policy  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  and  help  to 
break  down  the  great  trade  monopolies  called  trusts.  Ihese 
are  the  aims  and  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Free  traders  of 
all  countries;  and,  if  President  Cleveland  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  can  have  their  way,  they  probably  care  very 
little  whether  they  are  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  phrase 
Free-trade.  The  strength  of  the  Protectionist  feeling  in 
the  United  States  is  so  great  that  no  politician  could  safe  y 
disregard  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  party 
are  bound  to  promise  to  protect  American  workmen  but 
they  undertake  to  do  so  by  restricting  pauper  immigration 
and  by  depriving  great  trade  syndicates  of  the  control  of 
the  home  market.  The  first  promise  is  a  concession  to  a  class 
feeling  which  is  as  strong  in  our  own  colonies  as  in  the  U  nited 
States.  The  second  does  at  least  indicate  a  definite  policy. 
General  Harrison’s  letter  cannot  be  said  to  do  as  much.  A 
laro-e  part  of  it  consists  of  accusations  of  want  of  patriotism, 
anil  other  similar  appeals  to  prejudice.  As  regards  the 
tariff  question,  the  Republicans  can  only  say  that  the 
Democrats  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  they 
have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  immense  and  embarrassing  surplus.  They  are  in  the 
rGht  in  asserting  that  the  Democrats  have  taken  a  step 
towards  Free-trade,  and  that  “  the  important  question  is 
“  not  so  much  the  length  of  the  step  as  the  direction  of  it. 
Unquestionably  the  Democrats  have  decided  m  favour  ot  a. 
policy  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes  mainly.  Hus  fias 
not  been  popular  hitherto,  and  the  Republicans  naturally 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  fix  the  charge  of 
want  of  patriotism  on  the  other  side.  But  the  unique 
financial  position  of  the  United  States  makes  some  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  absolutely  necessary;  and,  as  be- 
tween  two  parties  of  which  one  has  a  policy  and  the  other 
has  not,  the  advantage  ought  to  be  with  the  first.  I  fie 
Republicans  are  sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  fact  to 
feel  compelled  to  promise  to  “  revise  the  schedule,  and 
“  modify  the  rates,”  but  with  the  proviso  that  this  must 
“  be  done  with  an  intelligent  prevision  as  to  the  effect 
“upon  domestic  production  and  the  wages  of  our  working 
“  people  ”  The  difficulty,  however,  is  precisely  this,  that 
the  protective  tariff,  which  the  Republicans  maintain  to  be 
“  constitutional,  wholesome,  and  necessary,  _  may  draw 
more  money  from  the  taxpayer  than  is  required  for  any 
administrative  purpose.  What  is  to  be  done  with  that 
surplus  1  The  Democrats  maintain  that  it  should  be  left  .n 
the  taxpayer’s  pocket.  The  Republicans  have  no  sugges¬ 
tion  to  offer.  The  choice  before  the  American  electors  is, 
whether  they  prefer  to  pay  heavily  to  keep  up  prices,  or  to 
be  less  taxed  and  face  more  competition. 


The  question  as  to  the  line  to  be  taken  with  the  1  tm  s 
will  or  ought  to  serve  to  bring  the  rival  financial  policies  ot 
the  parties  to  a  test.  These  trusts  are  monopolies  ot  the  most 
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oppressive  kind.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  combine  to 
get  and  to  keep  the  command  of  the  market  by  playing  into 
one  another’s  hands,  and  refusing  to  deal  with  those  who 
will  not  submit  to  their  terms.  In  some  few  cases  the  trusts 
deal  with  materials  which  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  into 
America,  but  the  majority  are  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the 
protect  ive  tariff  which  shelters  them  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  what  all  the  history  of  commerce  shows 
might  have  been  looked  for.  The  syndicates  have  acted  on 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  found  it  more  profitable  to 
grow  a  few  spice  trees,  and  sell  dear,  than  to  grow  many, 
and  sell  cheap.  A  small  and  high-priced  output  saves  wages, 
expenses  of  supervision,  of  freight,  and  leaves  a  greater 
margin  of  profit.  The  trusts  have  accordingly  acted  as 
business  men  will  always  act  when  they  can.  They  have 
put  .a  limit  on  output,  and  have  kept  up  prices.  This 
is  a  policy  which  has  occasionally  found  favour  with  Eng¬ 
lish  workmen  in  hard  times — but  the  history  of  the  trusts 
■will  show  them  that  it  has  other  results  than  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  glut  in  the  market.  If  less  is  to  be  made, 
fewer  hands  are  needed  to  make  it.  So  the  trusts,  when 
■once  they  have  obtained  the  upper  hand,  shut  up  mills, 
with  compensation  to  the  owner,  no  doubt,  but  none  to 
the  workmen,  who  are  turned  into  the  streets.  In  other 
cases  they  dismiss  men  by  the  thousand,  or  put  them 
on  half  time.  Over-production  may  have  the  same  con¬ 
sequences,  but  at  least  it  keeps  down  prices.  In  the 
United  States  the  dismissals  and  partial  loss  of  work  are 
ovils  deliberately  imposed  by  the  syndicates  in  order  to 
keep  up  prices.  American  workmen  may  begin  to  doubt 
whether  a  policy  which  makes  them  pay  dear  and  does 
not  give  them  secure  work  and  high  wages  is  so  “  whole- 
■“  some  ”  as  the  Republicans  maintain.  "  The  trusts  are 
heartily  abused  by  both  parties,  but  while  the  Republicans 
have  no  remedy  to  offer  except  special  legislation  of  the 
old-fashioned  penal  kind,  which  failed  entirely  in  Europe, 
the  Democrats  propose  to  break  the  rings  down  by  enabling 
the  importer  to  compete  with  them.  Of  this  last  policy 
it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that,  if  it  does  not  ruin  the 
rings,  it  will  prevent  them  from  keeping  up  prices. 


THE  MURDER  IN  HANBURY  STREET. 

"\TT  EITHER  the  police  nor  their  enemies  in  the  press  can 
be  sincerely  congratulated  upon  the  circumstances 
'which  have  attended  the  fourth  Wliitechapel  murder.  It 
is  absurd  to  expect  that  a  crime  committed  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  deliberation,  in  a  crowded  city,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  will  be  at  once  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scandalous  that  protection  for  life 
should  be  practically  withheld  from  a  populous  and  turbu¬ 
lent  district  of  the  East  End.  The  police  in  Whitechapel 
and  fepitalfields,  but  not  in  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields 
only,  are  notoriously  undermanned.  Whether,  if  the  rate¬ 
payers  could  legally  be  consulted,  they  would  consent  to 
any  appreciable  increase  of  the  force  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  The  Local  Government  Act,  however,  has  not 
altered  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Elome  Office.  Mr 
Matthews  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  securing  and 
maintaining  their  efficiency.  This  duty  he  has  hitherto 
discharged  by  no  means  adequately,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  especially  of  its  poorer  districts,  have  good 
reason  to  complain  of  his  neglect.  The  ordinary  London 
constable  _  has  quite  as  much  work  to  do  as  human 
nature  will  endure,  and  adding  to  its  amount  would 
■certainly  diminish  its  effectiveness.  Unfortunately  there  is 
■another  fault  to  be  found  with  Scotland  Yard  besides  its 
lack  of  numerical  strength.  The  quality  of  the  English 
detective  has  seriously  declined.  The  London  police  have 
many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  brave,  well  disciplined 
and  forbearing.  In  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  armed 
burglars,  themselves  unarmed,  they  display  that  cool 
determined,  two-o’clock-in-the-morning  courage,  which 
is  among  the  highest  merits  of  the  professional  soldier. 
JNothmg  could  be  better  than  their  treatment  of  dis¬ 
orderly  mobs,  and  perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  respect  is  the  rancorous  abuse  of  those  journal¬ 
ists  and  agitators  who  habitually  encourage  riot.  But  in 
•the  detection  of  criminals  they  have  fallen  below  their  old 
s  am  ard,  below  the  standard  of  foreign  countries,  especially 
Prance  and  America,  even  below  the  level  attained  by  the 
police  in  the  great  provincial  towns.  The  masterly  manner 


in  which  the  Birmingham  detectives  unearthed  and  appre¬ 
hended  a  gang  of  dynamiters  four  or  five  years  ago 
contrasts  disagreeably  with  the  rapidly-growing  catalogue 
of  undiscovered  crimes  in  the  metropolis.  Whatever  may 
be  the  precise  cause  of  Mr.  Monro’s  resignation,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  Mr.  Matthews  and  Sir  Charles  Warren 
will  give  their  immediate  attention  to  a  matter  which  so 
intimately  affects  the  safety  of  life  in  every  class  of  the 
community. 

If  the  professional  detective  is  a  necessity  of  civilization, 
the  amateur  detective  is  the  curse  of  society.  G'aboriau,  in 
L' Affaire,  Lerouge,  gave  countenance  to  the  mischievous 
theory  that  a  retired  tradesman,  with  time  on  his  hands,  is 
likely  to  be  successful  in  running  down  crafty  and  ac¬ 
complished  scoundrels.  That  edifying  writer,  M.  Alexis 
Bouv  ier,  inclines  to  a  belief  in  enterprising  journalists.  It 
seems  to  be  now  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  that  the  speculative  reporter  of  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  takes  what  he  would  himself  call  the  cake.  The  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  inquest  on  Annie  Chapman  shows  that  the 
rubbish  printed  about  “  Leather  Apron  ”  in  a  Radical  even¬ 
ing  paper  was  not  only  silly,  but  cruel  and  dangerous.  Mr. 
John  Riser  may  or  may  not  be  a  credit  to  his  age  and  race.' 
But  there  has  never  been  a  particle  of  evidence  to  connect  him 
with  Mrs.  Chapman’s  death,  and  the  utterly  unfounded 
attack  made  upon  him  might,  in  the  panic  which  prevailed, 
have  cost  him  his  life.  We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of 
those  who  have  favoured  the  public  with  a  startling  variety 
of  “  views,”  from  the  curious  assumption  of  Dr.  Eorbes 
Winslow  that  the  murderer  is  a  gentleman  to  the  foul  and 
unmentionable  imaginings  of  gutter  journalism.  It  is 
pleasant  to  believe  that  a  number  of  horrible  deeds  have  all 
been  committed  by  the  same  person,  and  if  we  go  on  to 
accept  with  confidence  the  hypothesis  that  the  malefactor 
is  a  lunatic,  our  belief  in  the  approaching  perfectibility  of 
mankind  is  the  less  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  two  soothing  and  comfortable  articles 
of  faith,  a  dead  set  is  being  judiciously  made  upon  the 
nomad  imbecility  of  a  heterogeneous  population.  The 
mentally  afflicted,  in  spite  of  Mr.  W  ynne  Baxter’s  re¬ 
marks  to  John  Piser,  might  do  worse  than  stay  at 
home  for  a  season.  If  the  four  murders  are,  indeed,  the 
work  of  one  man,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  method  in  his 
madness,  he  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and, 
as  Lord  Braxfield  said  to  the  “  clever  chiel  ”  in  the  dock’ 
he  would  be  “  none  the  waur  o’  a  hanging.”  For  our  part, 
we  decline  to  admit  anything  of  the  sort.  Crime  begets 
crime.  There  are  epidemics  of  murder,  as  of  measles,  and  a 
little  circumstantial  evidence,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
an  inquiry  whether  it  was  anybody’s  interest  to  put  the 
victims  out  of  the  way,  is  worth  bushels  of  moral  generaliza¬ 
tions.  A  murder  has  been  discovered  by  a  single  inkspot. 
But  nothing  ever  came  of  a  hundred  platitudes,  except  a 
hundred  and  first. 


COSSEY  CHURCH. 

A  FEW  days  ago  Dr.  Jessopp,  who  is  generallv  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  competent  antiquary,  wrote  to  the  Times 
to  complain  of  the  “restoration”  of  Cossey  Church,  and 
two  further  letters  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  first 
of  these  letters  is  from  the  churchwardens  of  Cossey,  and 
they  reveal  a  curious  fact.  It  seems  that  there  are  still 
people  who  have  money  which  they  are  willing  to  give  for 
the  “  restoration  ”  of  a  church  without  stipulating  either 
that  the  “  restoration  ”  should  be  carried  out  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  existing  Societies  or  at  least  that  an  architect 
ot  standing  should  be  employed.  The  churchwardens 
describe  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  sentence.  “  We  appealed 
successfully  to  the  public,  and  found  ourselves  with  6ool  ” 
This  was  a  trying  moment.  AVhat  could  the  poor  church¬ 
wardens  , do  then?  AVhat  could  any  “restoration  com¬ 
mittee  we  ever  heard  of  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
I  here  was  but  one  course  open  to  them,  and  they  took  it. 
<{  Archeologists,”  they  say,  “  had  not  troubled  us  in  the 
past.  Now,  when  the  archaeologists  did  trouble  them 
they,  _  with  the  profound  knowledge  of  art  and  the  proud 
consciousness  of  power  engendered  by  the  possession 
ot  the  vast  sum  named,  proceeded  to  do  their 
worst  They  deny  that  they  had  destroyed  five  windows, 
they  have  only  destroyed  four.  Dr.  Jessopp  says  there 
were  remnants  of  the  old  tracery  in  the  nave.  The  church¬ 
wardens  deny  it ;  the  tracery  was  not  in  the  nave,  it  was 
juilt  up  into  the  walls.  Dr.  J essopp  says  there  was  a  con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  old  stained  glass.  The  churchwardens 
reply  that  there  was  not  more  than  two  square  feet ,  and 
that  it  is  not  destroyed,  only  removed.  In  short,  without 
the  further  evidence  supplied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Carpenter,  the  important  pai't  ol  Hr.  Jessopps  case  is 
proved,  though  the  accuser  may  have  put  it  a  little,  pic¬ 
turesquely.  But,  if  anything  is  wanting,  we  have  it  in 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  straightforward  and  simple  statement.  An 
application  was  made,  presumably  by  the  churchwardens,  to 
the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.  The  Committee 
of  the  Society  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  as  experts.  Mr.  Christian  visited  the 
church  himself,  and  formed  a  strong  opinion  against  the 
“  restoration  ”  proposed,  seeing  a  possibility  of  “  preserv  mg 
“  so  very  interesting  a  church.”  Mr.  Carpenter  does  not 
remember  that  the  plans  relating  to  the  chancel  weie 
formed  at  the  time ;  but  no  doubt  the  appetite  for  “  resto- 
“  ration  ”  was  whetted  by  the  600 1.  aforesaid.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  work  carried  out  in  the  chancel  by  the 
name  of  “  destruction  ” ;  and  he  adds  that  some  years  ago 
he  sketched  the  windows  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
characteristics — characteristics  now  wholly  removed  by  the 
churchwardens  and  their  miserable  600 1. 

In  another  column  of  the  same  number  of  the  Times 
there  is  an  almost  interminable  letter  from  one  ot  the 
greatest  of  the  “  restorers  ’’—Lord  Grimthorpe— in  which 
lie  agrees  with  Hr.  Jessopp  as  to  the  ruin  of  Cossey,  but 
goes  on  to  lay  down  once  more  the  very  same  principles 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  that  destruction.  We  need 
not  go  into  them  here.  They  all  stand  on  the  false  assump¬ 
tion  that  one  and  the  same  building  can  be  both  new  and 
old  at  the  same  time.  We  are  liberal  enough  in  our  views 
of  such  matters  to  allow  that  the  question  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  those  who  hold  with  him 
think  that  the  vandalisms  he  has  perpetrated  at  St.  Albans 
really  represent  ancient  work.  We,  and  others,  aie  ol 
opinion  that  they  do  not.  But  there  are  two  or  three  reflec¬ 
tions  which  do  not  appear  in  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  letter  and 
are  worth  making.  When  a  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  done, 
how  do  its  promoters,  even  though  they  may  have  gathered 
600 1.,  go  about  the  task  of  finding  an  architect  1  Surely 
no  qualified  architect  would  do  such  things.  Of  course,  as 
we  all  know,  at  St.  Albans  no  architect  was  employed. 
But  in  the  case  of  Cossey  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
case  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook— one  of  the  worst  of  our 
time — we  must,  of  course,  assume  that  no  architect  was 
employed.  No  educated  architect,  nor  even  an  educated 
layman  like  Lord  Grimthorpe,  would  undertake  to  “im¬ 
prove”  Wren.  What  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
the  Loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  well  as  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  and  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  that  is  to  say,  al 
the  competent  authorities  known  to  exist  have  protested 
against,  is  yet  done  daily,  and  there  are  people  still  alive 
who  are  willing  to  pay  handsomely  to  have  it  done. 
Money  as  the  root  of  all  evil  figures  worse  in  matters  of 
this  kind  than  in  almost  any  other. 


A  SPLIT  AMONG  THE  SEPARATISTS. 

SIGNS  of  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and 
Irish  branches  of  the  Separatist  confederacy  have  more 
than  once  displayed  themselves,  but  they  have  never  taken 
quite  so  threatening  a  shape  as  they  are  assuming  just  at 
present.  Michael  Havitt’s  attack  on  the  Gladstonians 
derives  gravity  both  from  the  character  of  the  person  who 
makes  it  and  from  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  To 
begin  with,  Bavitt  is,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  by  no  means  so  easily  manageable  a  malcontent  as 
the  Healys  of  the  present  period,  or  the  0  Bonnells  of  a 
somewhat  earlier  day.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  party,  he  has  not  given  the  same  sort  of 
hostages  to  fortune  as  they.  Unlike  them,  he  has  no  poli¬ 
tical— or  what  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  is  the 
same  thing,  no  professional— axe  to  grind,  and  his  personal 
interests,  so  far  as  he  consults  them  at  all  which  he  is  far 
less  given  to  do,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  than  many  of  his 
Nationalist  allies — are  rather  to  be  served  than  otherwise 
by  his  posing  as  a  frondeur.  Without  insisting  too  much 
on  the  point,  however,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
Mr.  Parnell  lias  obviously  nothing  like  the  same  securities 
for  Havitt’s  ,rood  behaviour  as  he  has  for  that  ot  his  lailia- 
mentary  henchmen ;  and  that  if  Bavitt  once  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Home  Rule  cause  would  be  better  served  by 


his  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  leader  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  party,  Mr.  Parnell  would  find  him  a  very  dangerous 
opponent  indeed  among  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  His 
peculiar  personality,  however,  is  not  so  formidable  an 
element  in  the  half-quarrel  which  has  sprung  up  between 
him  and  the  Gladstonians  as  is  the  nature  of  his  grievance. 
That  is  serious  indeed ;  serious  both  because  there  are  no< 
apparent  means  by  which  the  English  Radicals  whom  he 
girds  at  can  remove  it  without  making  matters  vorse  for 
themselves  in  England,  and  also  because  it  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  grievance  which,  unless  promptly  re¬ 
moved,  is  likely  to  excite  more  and  more  of  his  resentment 
with  every  month  that  passes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  re-statement  of  this 
cause  of  complaint,  originally  set  forth  trom  the  plat¬ 
form,  in  his  letter  to  the  Daily  News,  Bavitt  has  slightly 
amended  his  pleadings.  What  he  principally  dwelt  upon 
in  his  speech  was  the  marked  disinclination  of  the  Glad¬ 
stonians  to  make  good  their  valorous  promises  of  last 
autumn,  when  they  were  all  going  to  testify  in  the  Scottish 
Covenanter  sense  against  the  Crimes  Act  by  coming  o\  er 
to  Ireland  in  a  body,  and  enduring  bonds  (no  doubt,  they 
then  hoped,  as  first-class  misdemeanants)  as  an  heroic  protest 
against  coercion.  In  his  letter  to  the  Daily  News  he  com¬ 
plains  less  of  the  Gladstonians  “  biding  secure  at  home  ”  than 
of  their  inaction  on  the  safe  side  of  St.  George  s  C  hannel. 
They  exhibit,  he  thinks,  “an  apathy  towards  eviction 
“  brutalities  in  Ireland,  which  looks  like  a  left-handed  con- 
“  currence  in  the  policy  of  eviction  as  a  means  of  thinning 
“  the  Celtic  population.”  They  do  not  stump  even  their 
own  country  for  the  purposes  of  an  agitation  against  land¬ 
lordism  ;  although  “  if  England  were  appealed  to  by  the 
“  Liberal  party  with  half  the  vehement  indignation  which 
“  characterized  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation,”  Bavitt 
believes  that  “  Mr.  Balfour’s  underlings  would  curb  to  some 
“  extent  the  inhumanity  of  their  action  whencarryingouttho 
“  law  in  Ireland.”  The  “  Liberal  party  ”  refrain  from  any 
movement  of  the  kind,  although  they  know  that  “  there  are 
“  50,000  tenants  liable  to  eviction  in  Ireland  at  present,,^ 
that’ the  harvest  “has  not  turned  out  a  rent-paying  one,” 
that  the  winter  will  witness  a  large  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  “legal  brutalities”;  and  although  they 
ought  to  know,  if  they  do  not,  that  “  these  brutalities  must 
“  provoke  acts  of  fierce  retaliation  if  human  nature  re- 
“  mains  what  it  has  been  in  former  years.” 

Such  is  the  amended  form  of  Mr.  Bavitt’s  statement  of 
grievance,  and  we  may  at  once  admit  that,  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  recognized  as  reasonable  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  than  was  the  complaint 
which  preceded  it.  There  is  not  the  smallest  probability  of 
any  rush  of  English  Radical  candidates  for  imprisonment  in 
Irish  gaols  during  the  coming  winter.  Bavitt  might  taunt 
them  with  what  her  evidently  thinks  their  cowardice  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  overcome 
the  conviction  inwardly  cherished,  and  now  and  then  openly 
avowed,  by  all  of  them,  that  they  can  “  better  serve  the 
“  cause  ”  of  Home  Rule — we  believe  that  is  the  correct 
phrase — by  remaining  snugly  in  their  own  houses  than 
by  subjecting  themselves  to  the  restraints  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  imprisonment  in  Ireland.  So,  or  substantially 
so,  held  the  discreet  recruit  of  popular  rhyme  ;  for,  though 
the  world  has  sneered  at  his  plea  for  retreat  as  casuis¬ 
tical,  we  have  really  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  that  he  would  “better  serve  his  country” 
by  retaining  the  power  to  bear  arms  in  her  defence 
“  another  day  ”  than  by  allowing  himself  to  be  “  in 
“  battle  slain.”  But,  whatever  the  value  of  their  plea, 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  Gladstonians  will 
act  upon  it.  Eew  of  them  probably  meant  what  they  said 
when  they  bade  defiance  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  myrmidons,” 
and  those  who  did  have  had  time  enough  to  think  better  of 
it  with  many  enlightening  facts  to  commend  to  them  the 
wisdom  of  second  thoughts.  They  now  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  Irish  Executive  have  no  notion  of  treating  riot¬ 
raising  in  Ireland  as  a  venial  offence,  which  an  English 
politician  may  more  or  less  excusably  resort  to  for  purposes 
of  self-advertisement.  They  have  been  distinctly  warned, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  that  to  be  convicted  and  punished 
for  this  offence  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  an  extremely 
disagreeable  thing ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  noticed 
that  to  undergo  this  unpleasantness  does  not  arouse  among 
the  English  “masses”  even  so  much  sympathy  as  would 
suffice  to  carry  an  election  in  a  metropolitan  constituency. 
Hence,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  Bavitt  might  twit  his  English  Radical 
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allies  to  liis  heart’s  content  with  their  disinclination  to 
“  testify  ”  without  producing  the  slightest  effect ;  and  it 
is  doubtless  his  perception  of  this  which  has  induced 
him  to  change  his  ground.  If  the  men  who  have  chat¬ 
tered  so  loudly  about  the  wickedness  of  coercion  will 
not  enter  the  Irish  prison,  'why  should  they  not  mount 
the  English  platform  1  If  the  magpie  objects  to  the  cage, 
why  should  he  be  afraid  of  the  stump  1  These  are  questions 
much  more  difficult  for  Gladstonian  politicians  to  answer, 
the  more  so  as  they  are  addressed  to  them  not  by  Davitt 
alone,  but  even  by  some  of  the  more  ardent  of  their 
followers  in  the  provinces.  “  Is  it  really  the  case,”  asks  an 
indignant  Northern  journalist,  “  that  our  people  are  cowed 
“  by  the  despotic  daring  and  the  callous  cynicism  of  the 
“  Castle’s  tool,  Mr.  Balfour  ?  Are  we  who  struck  the  lion 
“  down  in  Bulgaria  to  crouch  before  the  wolf  in  Ireland  1  ” 
It  is  extremely  unpleasant  for  the  managers  and  the  wire¬ 
pullers  and  the  “Front  Bench  men”  and  the  men  who 
want  to  get  on  the  Front  Bench,  and  generally  for  the 
whole  mob  of  politicians  “  on  the  rise,”  to  be  plied  with 
questions  of  this  kind  by  impatient  followers.  And  it  is 
even  more  unpleasant  to  have  to  answer — and  this  is  the 
only  answer  pretending  to  authority  that  the  question  has 
thus  far  received — that  there  will  be  no  wolf-slaying  at 
present,  or  not  much  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  constituencies  have 
pronounced  a  “  hasty  judgment  ”  in  favour  of  the  wolf, 
and  have  said  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  ravage  for  six  years 
certain,  and  that,  much  as  “  we  who  struck  down  the  lion 
“  in  Bulgaria  ”  may  object  to  wolves,  it  is  our  duty  to  “  bow 
“  provisionally  ”  to  this  unnatural  lycophily  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate,  and  wrait  till  they  return  to  a  better  mind. 

Nevertheless  this  is  in  fact  the  only  course  open  to  the 
Gladstonians,  as  the  more  business-like  among  them  now 
plainly  see.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  “  raising  the  country  ” 
against  the  evictions  threatened  for  next  winter,  but  the 
English  Radicals  know  ruefully  well — if  Irish  Nationalists 
of  Davitt’s  type  do  not — that  the  country  is  not  to  be 
raised  with  that  cry,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  will 
only  expose  those  who  make  it  to  disappointment  and 
ridicule.  The  thing  has  been  tried  before ;  it  was  tried  last 
year  under  much  more  hopeful  circumstances,  but  without 
any  success  or  even  the  semblance  of  it.  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  his  confederates  have,  in  fact,  been  found  out.  The 
English  public  are  no  longer  to  be  scared  by  talk  about 
ten  thousand  evictions  or  fifty  thousand  evictions — for, 
as  often  as  not,  every  member  of  the  ten  thousand  fami¬ 
lies  is  credited,  in  these  dashing  calculations,  with  a  hold¬ 
ing  of  his  own.  They  fully  understand  at  last  that  every 
ejectment  notice  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  extremely 
liberal  and  indulgent  Land  Act  of  last  year  is  merely  a 
legitimate  move  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  against  the 
anti-rent  conspiracy,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
these  notices  will  only  be  enforced  so  far  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  breaking  that  conspiracy  up.  So  well,  too, 
are  the  Gladstonians  aware  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
English  public  on  this  point  that  there  is  no  probability 
whatever  of  their  accepting  the  mission  which  Davitt 
would  impose  upon  them.  An  “  atrocities  agitation  ” 
without  any  atrocities,  or  with  atrocities  which  none  of  your 
audiences  believe  in,  is  not  a  hopeful  undertaking ;  and  the 
anti-rent  conspiracy  will  be  left,  we  expect,  to  do  its  own 
fighting  in  the  winter,  with  little  or  no  active  help  from 
its  English  well-wishers.  And  it  is  just  because  Davitt 
and  those  about  Davitt  are  far  more  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy  than  in  the  mere  political  issue 
of  Home  Rule  ;  it  is  just  because  its  final  defeat  and  sup- 
pression  would  mean  the  ruin  of  all  their  hopes,  and 
because  their  fear  of  it  is  likely  to  drive  them  to  more  and 
more  violent  methods  of  resistance — that  the  split  in  the 
Separatist  camp  may  very  well  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  formidable  rupture.  For  the  position,  in  short,  stands 
thus  : — The  Gladstonians  are  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the 
demand  which  Davitt  makes  upon  them,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  satisfaction  Davitt  and  his  friends  will  be 
forced  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  will  make  the  alliance  of 
the  English  Radicals  with  the  Irish  Nationalists  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  maintain. 


THE  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  MEMORIAL. 

THE  infelicity  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  form  of  application, 
in  the  daily  papers  of  last  Tuesday,  to  intending  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  intended  memorial  to  Mr.  M  atthew  Arnold 
is  both  curious  and  complicated ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 


I 


that  wellwishers  to  the  memorial  have  taken  alarm  at  it,  or 
that  Lord  Coleridge  himself  has  thought  it  well  to  explain. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  by  referring  to 
“  all  expenses  connected  with  the  Abbey,”  suggests  to  the 
subscribers  that  their  money  will  go  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
(as  it  is  commonly  said,  though,  as  a  fact,  we  believe  these 
fees  go  to  a  common  fund),  and  not  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  memory. 
In  the  second  place,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make,  twice 
over,  an  attack  on  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smith  for  not  giving 
j  money  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable  lie  has  not  got  to 
give.  We  have  never  ourselves  hesitated  to  denounce  the 
amount  of  this  dole  to  literature  and  kindred  things  as  per¬ 
manently  insufficient,  and  its  administration  as  frequently 
unwise.  But  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  no  more 
control  over  the  amount  at  his  own  disposal  than  Lord 
Coleridge  has;  and,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr. 
Arnold’s  memory,  wTe  cannot  place  a  refusal  to  continue 
his  pension  to  his  widow  on  the  same  footing  with  the  too 
famous  neglect  of  the  claims  of  Richard  Jefferies  or  with 
the  endowment  not  long  ago  of  the  estimable  and  extremely 
well-connected  author  of  two  or  three  gossipy  books  re¬ 
cording  travels  undertaken  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
Even  those  who  do  so  place  it  might,  we  should  suppose, 
question  the  wisdom  of  such  an  onslaught  in  the  midst  of 
an  appeal  to  subscribers  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
dead  man  of  letters,  who  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  men  on  questions  of  taste. 

This  awkwardness  ought  not  to  cause  the  subscription 
itself  to  hang  fire.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  wise 
in  the  Committee  to  propose  so  many  different  objects.  A 
monument,  and  then  a  family  endowment  fund,  and  then  a 
scholarship,  is  a  programme  which  has  the  double  incon¬ 
venience,  first,  of  distracting  the  attention  of  subscribers 
(who  usually  like  to  do  one  thing  at  once  and  to  be  called 
iqion  to  do  something  definite),  and,  secondly,  of  perhaps 
offending  some  of  them.  A  scholarship,  and  still  more  a 
lectureship,  in  English  Literature  at  Oxford  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  the  holder,  and  might  do  no  great  harm  to 
English  literature ;  wffiile,  in  the  case  of  the  scholarship, 
the  happiness  of  a  still  greater  number  would  be  consulted 
if  there  were  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  examiners.  But  the 
previous  examples  of  such  things,  and  of  the  elections  to 
them,  are  not  invariably  encouraging  to  the  contributor ; 
and,  so  long  as  a  scheme  is  or  is  said  to  be  on  foot  for 
muddling  up  the  time-honoured  Professorship  of  Poetry 
which  Mr.  Arnold  himself  so  worthily  held,  with  chairs 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  works  of  Archbishop 
Wulfstan,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  enthusiasm  in  the 
matter.  The  Committee  would  not  perhaps  do  ill  if  they 
dismissed  the  third  part  of  their  scheme  altogether,  or  so 
arranged  it  that  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription,  whatever 
it  is,  should  be  settled  upon  the  poet’s  family  as  long  as 
they  want  it,  leaving  any  encouragement  of  examining  and 
being  examined  to  the  dim  and  distant  courses  of  the 
future.  The  monument  few  will  quarrel  over,  though  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  placed  at  Oxford 
than  in  AVestminster  Abbey.  At  any  rate,  there  should  be 
neither  delay  nor  difficulty  in  getting  whatever  project  is 
actually  preferred,  started,  and  carried  out ;  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  like  other  things,  are  best  done  when  done  quickly. 
If  Lord  Coleridge’s  letter  is  to  be  regretted  for  one  reason 
more  than  another  it  is  for  this,  that  hints  of  wrangling 
and  differences  of  opinion  do  no  good  to  any  such  scheme, 
and  are  particularly  unpleasant  when  the  subjects  are  a 
dead  man’s  fame  and  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  living 
representatives.  Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
an  error  of  judgment  to  mix  up  the  memorial  scheme  and 
the  endowment  scheme  at  all.  The  latter  is  rather  a  matter 
for  Mr.  Arnold’s  private  friends,  the  former  for  his  public 
admirers,  and  it  would  be  no  small  misfortune  if  the  tribute 
of  public  respect  were  delayed  or  impoverished  by  the 
confusion. 


OUR  CHRISTIAN  LEADER. 


M  AUGUSTIN  FILON,  of  the  Deux  Mondes,  looking 
•  “  en  curieux,  en  simple  amateur  du  courage  et  de  la 
“  sincerity  politique  ”  at  the  staggering  state  of  English 
statesmen,  has  been  pleased  to  discover  one  really  strong 
figure.  The  Whigs  have  been  swallowed  by  the  Radicals, 
the  Tories  stand  in  their  place ;  but  it  is  commanded  by 
improved  modern  artillery,  and  soon,  very  soon,  “  les  tories, 
“  comme  ces  gardiens  de  la  Tour  dont  le  costume  suranne 
“  amuse  les  badauds,  n’auront  plus  qu’a  veiller  sur  des 
“  choses  mortes,  sur  des  joyaux  historiques  et  des  armures 
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“  vides.”  The  instability  of  social  order  in  England  seems  I 
ominous  to  M.  Filon,  when  compared  with  the  notorious 
political  solidity  of  France.  Instead  of  wickedly  rejoicing 
over  the  approaching  downfall  of  Carthage,  M.  Filon  is 
made  melancholy  by  the  prospect.  It  is  therefore  with 
satisfaction  that  he  has  discovered  one  politician  “  qui 
“  s’annonce  comme  un  grand  leader  conservateur  populaire 
“  et  chretien.”  Of  him  M.  Augustin  Filon  writes  at 
length  in  that  brisk,  cocksure,  slightly  abusive  style  which 
the  imitator  took  (taking  all  he  could,  poor  man)  from 
Michelet.  The  obvious  picturesque  is  not  wanting  in  his 
pages.  Of  his  competence  to  write  of  English  politics  we  can 
speak  highly,  considering  his  nationality.  He  knows  the  value 
of  an  English  word  inserted  here  and  there,  can  bring  in 
Siiakspeare,  talk  of  Dizzy,  and  describe  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  “  une  assemblee  de  sportsmen ,”  which  naturally 
admired  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  resisting  the  police.  There  are 
Frenchmen  who  think  this  sort  of  thing  superior  and  funny. 
When  M.  Filon  describes  Mr.  Goschen  as  one  “  qui  con- 
“  nait  la  tenue  des  livres  et  manie  elegamment  les  chiffres,” 
and  Mr.  Smith  as  “parleur  facile,  esprit  souple,  rnodere, 

“  fecond  en  ressources,”  he  shows  the  accuracy  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  his  knowledge. 

The  “  grand  leader  conservateur  populaire  et  chretien  ” 
fascinated  M.  Filon  by  a  certain  emphasis  of  assertion 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  first.  He  was  always  a 
master  of  the  abusive  epithet,  an  undoubted  sign  of  political 
sincerity.  M.  Filon  finds  it  absolutely  shakspearien,  “  c’est 
“  ainsi  qu’on  discute  dans  Coriolan  et  dans  Richard,  III.” 
The  resemblance  of  the  great  Conservative,  popular,  and 
Christian  leader  to  Coriolanus  is  not  at  once  obvious.  It 
appears  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  M.  Filon  that 
he  has  shown  no  unwillingness  to  court  the  most  sweet 
voices.  He  once  accused  another  grand  leader  of  having 
thirty-six  policies,  and  has,  teste  M.  Filon,  had  fifty  himself. 
He  said,  Trust  the  people,  the  people  cannot  go  wrong, 
which  was  not  the  opinion  of  Coriolanus.  He  has  been 
Fair- trader  and  Free-trader,  alarmist  and  economist,  has 
advocated  retirement  from  Egypt  and  the  retention  of  that 
country  alternately,  and  twenty  things  more  in  one  re¬ 
volving  moon.  Whatever  seemed  likely  to  draw  cheers 
from  the  sweet  voices,  that  the  great  Conservative,  popular, 
and  Christian  leader  has  been  prepared  to  say.  So  far,  we 
gather,  from  shrinking  from  the  display  of  his  honourable 
wounds,  he  has  been  ready  to  paint  sham  ones  for  the 
occasion.  When  in  office  he  proved  his  political  sincerity 
by  insisting  on  the  reduction  of  estimates  which  he  had 
a  few  years  before  declared  should  be  indefinitely  increased. 
There  was  a  scheme  in  his  head  by  which  more  work 
was  to  be  obtained  for  less  money.  It  was  never  divulged. 
When  the  great  leader’s  colleagues  asked  him  for  it,  he 
resigned  office  and  retired  in  a  huff,  leaving  Mr.  Goschen 
to  do  his  book-keeping  and  Mr.  Smith  to  do  his  leading. 
All  this  M.  Filon,  who  is  distinctly  a  nice  person  to  have 
to  write  about  you,  finds  very  admirable.  Indiscipline 
is,  so  he  says,  the  sure  sign  of  fitness  to  command.  When 
you  will  neither  work  under  nor  with  others  you  are  the 
proper  person  to  rule  over  them.  All  Parliament  cannot 
govern  this  man,  therefore  this  man  ought  to  govern  all 
Parliament,  is  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic.  We 
seem  to  remember  a  similar  statement  on  the  part  of  a 
great  and  maligned  monarch,  about  another  leader,  who 
was  certainly  not  Conservative,  was  not  universally  popular, 
and  Christian  only  in  a  limited  sense  of  the  word.  As 
for  the  changing  policies,  they  do  not  trouble  M.  Filon. 
They  come  of  the  indefinite  fluctuations  of  interests,  and 
their  incessantly  changing  combinations.  “  Ce  n’est  pas 
“  dans  les  moyens  employes  mais  dans  le  but  k  atteindre 
“  qu’on  doit  chercher  l’unite  d’un  homme  d’etat.”  This 
sentence  must  really  be  left  in  French,  a  language  which 
has  no  equal  for  giving  an  air  of  epigrammatic  smartness 
to  the  essentially  silly.  For  the  rest,  it  is  all  true  in  a 
way.  The  interests  of  a  popular  politician  do  fluctuate, 
and  his  combinations  incessantly  change.  The  end  gives 
him  unity  of  character.  And  the  end  1  W ell,  it  is 
that  he  may  “  trust  the  people,”  make  them  Conservatives 
by  giving  them  something  to  “  conserve.”  A  pretty  phrase, 
which  means - 1  It  is  rash  to  interpret  cryptic  utter¬ 

ances,  but  we  suspect  it  to  mean  that  you  should  secure 
the  sweet  voices  by  doing  Radical  things,  and  calling  them 
Tory  Democracy.  That  is  the  frank,  hopeful,  and  sincere 
policy  of  the  “grand  leader  conservateur  populaire  et 
“  chretien,”  who  is  to  save  the  State.  We  suspect  that 
there  are  some  people  left  in  the  country  who  believe  in 
it  to  this  day,  and  who  think  there  is  guidance  to  be 


obtained  from  Mr.  Facing  both  ways  in  troublous  times. 
Who  is  this  great  Conservative,  popular,  and  Christian 
leader  1  What  need  is  there  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
Punch  ? 


HISTORY  OF  AN  “ATROCITY.” 

IT  might  be  difficult  to  determine  the  parts  respectively 
played  by  confusion  of  mind  and  dishonesty  of  purpose 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  fiction  that  Colonel  Turner 
“  sympathized  with  the  tenants”  on  the  Vandeleur  estate 
in  the  sense  of  regarding  them  as  victims  of  an  oppressive 
landlord.  But,  whatever  its  origin,  the  misrepresentation  has 
certainly  served  an  excellent  purpose.  For  the  letter  which 
it  elicited  from  the  Colonel,  and  which  the  newspaper  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  circulation  of  the  story  had  the  pleasure  of 
printing,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  most  wholesome  effect 
upon  English  readers,  not  even  excepting,  we  venture  to 
hope,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
very  journal  in  which  it  appeared.  Colonel  Turner’s  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  tenants,  which  he  does  not  at  all  wish  to 
disclaim,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  victims  of 
coercion  under  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  and  his  account  of 
the  proceedings  taken  in  pursuance  of  that  piratical  scheme, 
which  we  are  now  told,  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  well- 
remembered  apology  for  it,  has  never  been  defended  by 
any  one  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal  party, 
is  exceedingly  instructive.  It  was  first  started  on  the 
Vandeleur  estate  in  December  1886,  when  Father  Donan, 
P.P.,  Vicar-General,  directed  the  tenants  to  come  into 
Kilrush  on  a  certain  day  and  lodge  their  rents  with 
trustees.  It  appears  that  these  rents  were  duly  lodged  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Vicar-General; 
for  at  a  meeting  at  Kilrush  in  May  1887  Mr.  Cox,  M.P., 
“  was  reported  in  the  local  press  to  have  said  that  in 
“  one  night  he  collected  864/. — of  Captain  Vandeleur’s 
“  money.”  [This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  the  gloss  of  Colonel 
Turner,  and  not  of  Mr.  Cox.]  At  another  meeting,  on  the 
6tli  of  June,  1887,  at  Kilrush,  again  presided  over  by 
Father  Donan,  coercion — a  practice  the  existence  of  which 
under  the  Plan  has  been  solemnly  denied  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  that  Bayard  of  Irish  Nationalism,  Mr.  Dillon 
— was  brought  to  bear,  and  the  tenants  who  still  held  aloof 
from  the  Plan  were  actually  threatened  if  they  did  not  join 
it  by  a  certain  date.  Colonel  Turner  convinced  himself  by 
careful  investigation  that  one  and  all  of  them  were  well  able 
to  pay,  and  that  many  wished  to  do  so,  but  were  afraid,  as 
more  than  one  of  them  admitted  to  him.  There  was  no 
case  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  side  of  the  landlord ;  but 
what  was  the  sort  of  treatment  which  the  tenants  looked 
forward  to  at  the  hands  of  the  anti-rent  conspirators  may 
be  gathered  from  the  very  striking  little  anecdote  which 
Colonel  Turner  relates  of  the  man  who  “  begged  to  be  kept 
“  prisoner  and  to  have  the  handcuffs  put  on  him,  in  order 
“  that  it  might  be  judged  that  he  had  resisted  sufficiently.” 

Is  this  the  sort  of  material  with  which  the  Gladstonians 
are  to  provide  themselves  before  entering  on  the  “  atrocities 
“  agitation  ”  which  Michael  Davitt  is  urging  them  to 
undertake?  Because  the  case  of  the  Vandeleur  tenants 
is  undoubtedly  typical  of  those  which  give  rise  to  the 
“  atrocities  ”  that  English  Radicals  are  invited  to  go 
about  denouncing  among  a  community  of  sane  and  honest 
men.  So  complete  and  damning  a  history  of  the  fraudulent 
intrigues  by  which  Irish  landlords  are  compelled  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  their  tenants  is  not,  perhaps,  always 
forthcoming  at  the  exact  moment  when  it  is  wanted ;  but 
substantially  the  truth  about  all  of  them  comes  out  soon 
enough,  and  long  before  most  of  the  “  eviction  campaigns  ” 
are  over — sometimes  before  they  are  fairly  started — the 
English  public  have  had  quite  enough  enlightenment  to 
deprive  them  of  any  excuse  for  listening  to  the  mendacities 
which  are  poured  into  their  ears.  It  is  rarely  that  even 
a  disputant  as  prolix,  as  pertinacious,  and  as  feverishly 
anxious  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  as  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  can  contrive  to  raise  any  semblance  of  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  fact  of  these  cases ;  and  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  laboured  and  lame  reply  to 
Mr.  Dudgeon  on  the  subject  of  the  Massereene  estates  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  may  judge  how  hopeless  the  brief 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  advocate  with  more 
pretensions  to  modesty  and  fairness.  The  true  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  case ;  it  is  only  that 
some  cases  lend  themselves  a  little  better  occasionally  for  a 
time  to  fraudulent  misrepresentation  than  others.  Honestly 
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examined,  they  one  and  all  resolve  themselves  into  a  con¬ 
test  between  a  creditor  anxious  to  obtain  payment  of  his 
debts  from  such  debtors  as  are  able  to  pay  him,  and  a 
league  of  pretended  friends  of  the  debtor  whose  aim  is  to 
defraud  and,  if  possible,  to  ruin  the  creditor.  Davitt  has 
said  that  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  League 
■null  have  a  most  awakening  effect  upon  the  English 
public,  and  so  we  believe  it  would,  though  we  do  not  per¬ 
haps  agree  with  Davitt  as  to  what  the  awakened  com¬ 
munity  would  be  likely  to  think  and  say. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  AOSTA. 

THE  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  has  shown  once 
more  how  fierce  is  the  light  which  beats  upon  the 
throne — to  use  the  phrase  which  in  the  grand  style  con¬ 
veys  the  undoubted  truth  that  people  are  very  fond  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  royal  families.  Much  comment,  of  which  the 
taste  is  on  a  par  with  the  accuracy,  has  been  made  on  the 
relationship  of  the  Duke  to  the  lady  he  has  married. 
Marriages  between  uncles  and  nieces  or  aunts  and  nephews 
are  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  common  ;  but  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  they  are  permitted — as  marriages  be¬ 
tween  cousins  are — when  the  proper  dispensation  has  been 
obtained.  In  none  of  these  cases  would  the  dispensation 
be  refused  if  asked  for  in  the  regular  way.  In  the  country 
over  which  the  Duke  of  Aosta  was  nominal  king  for  two 
very  unhappy  years  such  marriages  are  heard  of  occasion¬ 
ally,  when  they  are  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  family 
estate  together.  The  considerations  which  influence  even 
persons  of  the  middle  class  weigh  very  seriously  with 
members  of  royal  and  noble  houses.  Members  of  both  have 
to  marry  with  regard  for  their  position,  and  the  former  have 
a  very  limited  society  to  choose  from.  The  very  great  majority 
of  members  of  royal  houses  marry  ladies  of  their  own 
rank,  and  they  can  hardly  do  so  now  without  marrying 
their  cousins.  The  Roman  Catholic  ruling  families  are  even 
more  intermarried  than  the  Protestant.  Unions  where  the 
degree  of  relationship  wras  as  close  as  it  is  between  Duke 
Amadeo  and  his  niece  have  always  been  recognized  as  fitting 
among  the  ruling  houses  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Within  the 
last  generation  or  so  a  feeling  of  dislike  for  them,  and  even 
for  marriages  between  cousins,  has  arisen  in  Catholic 
countries.  As  much  may  be  said  of  England,  and  in  both 
cases  for  the  same  reasons.  But  nobles  and  members  of 
royal  houses  are  loth  to  be  persuaded  by  physiological 
arguments  to  give  up  habits  which  have  served  to  preserve 
their  social  position. 

The  marriage  can  have  no  political  significance.  The  fact 
that  Duke  Amadeo  renounced  his  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  when  he  became  titular  King  of 
Spain  has  no  bearing  on  his  present  position.  The  renuncia¬ 
tion  could  only  be  valid  as  long  as  he  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  when  he  resigned  his  un¬ 
fortunate  Spanish  kingship  and  resumed  his  place  as  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  In  any  case  he  could  not 
have  surrendered  the  rights  of  his  children ;  but  the 
children  of  his  second  marriage  can  hardly  come  into 
the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  Italian  crown.  King 
Humbert  has  a  family  of  his  own,  and  Duke  Amadeo  has 
children  by  his  first  marriage.  Both  families  will  have 
a  prior  right  to  the  children  who  may  be  born  of  the 
Princess  Letitia.  The  unimportance  of  the  Duke’s 
marriage,  in  a  political  sense,  is  independent  of  his  position 
in  the  line  of  inheritance.  Everybody  knows  that  it  has 
been  arranged  for  purely  family  reasons.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  fitting  match  for  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  except  in  her  mother’s  family.  The  Princess 
Clotilda  may  possibly  regard  the  marriage  as  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  ill-fortune  which  caused  her  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  political  purposes.  It  may  be  a  subject  of 
satisfaction  to  her  to  reflect  that  if  her  family  rose  to  their 
present  eminence  by  alliance  with  the  French  Revolutionary 
Dynasty,  they,  at  least,  have  kept  their  place.  The  Duke 
of  Aosta  has  long  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics. 
His  short  career  in  Spain  was  not  at  all  to  his  happiness, 
and  not  much  to  his  honour.  He  certainly  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  Spanish  revolutionary  leader’s 
in  an  honourable  manner,  but  he  showed  very  little  sagacity 
in  accepting  the  offer  of  Marshal  Prim.  His  youth  and 
inexperience  may  be  some  excuse  for  him.  The  error  com¬ 
mitted  by  so  sagacious  a  man  as  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
allowing  any  son  of  his  to  enter  on  any  such  adventure  is 


less  intelligible.  The  Crown  of  Spain  was  offered  to  Amadeo 
by  a  Spanish  mutineer,  who  represented  nothing  but  a 
portion  of  the  Spanish  army.  Marshal  Prim  had  certainly 
some  of  the  qualities  required  for  a  ruler  of  Spain.  He 
was  always  ready  to  employ  strong  measures  to  maintain 
order  whenever  disorder  was  not  to  his  own  interests, 
and  his  personal  courage  was  above  question.  But  he 
was  little  better  than  a  barrack  conspirator.  The  Spaniards 
who  did  take  an  interest  in  politics  were  either  Re¬ 
publicans  or  Carlists,  or  desired  to  maintain  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  in  the  line  of  Ferdinand  VII.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  even  if  Marshal  Prim  had  escaped  the  assassins  who 
were,  according  to  the  nearly  unanimous  belief  of  Spaniards, 
sent  against  him  by  his  own  colleagues,  he  could  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  King  he  had  made.  Even  if  he  had  done  so, 
the  position  would  have  been  an  undignified  one  for  the 
Royal  puppet.  To  be  the  nominee  and  tool  of  J uan  Prim 
was  a  degradation  for  any  gentleman,  even  if  he  had 
belonged  to  a  less  illustrious  family  than  the  House  of 
Savoy.  The  Duke  of  Aosta  paid  very  dearly  for  his  mis¬ 
take  in  accepting  a  mockery  of  a  throne.  Since  his  resig¬ 
nation  he  has  been  content  with  the  very  tolerable  social 
position  of  a  Prince  of  the  ruling  house  of  Italy.  His 
marriage,  which  in  the  general  suspension  of  European 
politics,  has  attracted  a  somewhat  undue  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  is  a  purely  family  matter.  Whatever  importance  it 
has,  it  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  will  preserve  the  family 
of  Bonaparte  from  ever  again  falling  into  the  somewhat 
disreputable  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the  coup  d’etat. 


LEASEHOLDS  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

rip  HE  inhabitants  and  frequenters  of  the  central  parts  of 
JL  London  have  had  good  cause  of  late  years  to  resent 
the  intemperate  zeal  which  suppressed  certain  resorts  of 
more  or  less  orderly  disorder,  and  turned  it  loose  into  the 
streets  in  a  form  by  no  means  orderly.  So  also  the  sober 
frequenters,  if  such  there  be,  of  the  British  Association 
have  cause  to  regret  the  extinction  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress.  The  peaceful  walks  of  the  man  of  science,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  would  hardly  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
real  Pantopragmatic  Society  existed,  have  been  invaded  by 
such  a  crew  of  crotcheteers  as  talked  political  economy,  or 
rather  did  not  talk  it,  last  Tuesday  on  the  subject  of  lease¬ 
holds.  Although  the  volume  of  it  is  less,  the  quality  of  the 
nonsense  talked  upon  this  particular  subject  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  worse  than  that  talked  on  what  was 
once  held  to  be  the  champion  subject  for  nonsense — 
Education  (though  they  managed  to  talk  some  pretty  fair 
folly  in  regard  to  that,  too,  on  the  same  occasion,  as  also 
in  regard  to  tight-lacing,  Maltiius,  and  several  other 
subjects).  With  Mr.  Charles  Harrison’s  history  on  the 
subject  of  London  leaseholds  we  need  not  much  trouble 
ourselves.  Very  likely  his  statutes  were  correctly  quoted, 
and  correctly  dated,  enough ;  and,  as  it  happens,  it  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  whether  they  were  or  not. 
When  a  speaker  or  writer  talks  about  “  land  monopolists,” 
“  confiscation  of  the  industry  of  others,”  and  so  forth, 
all  men  know  what  manner  of  cattle  they  have  to  deal 
with,  even  if  the  mere  names  of  Mr.  Cossham,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Rowlands,  M.P.,  were  not  enough  of  themselves.  As 
for  facts,  the  notoriously  false  statement  that  ground-rents 
are  not  rated  was  made  more  than  once,  though  it  was 
contradicted ;  and  the  general  argumentative  powers  of 
the  assembly  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  one  speaker 
quoted,  with  apparent  approval  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
and  as  an  awful  example,  the  calculation  that  one  ground 
landlord  in  London  will  about  fifty  years  hence  have  an 
income  of  five  millions  of  money.  The  philosophical  answer 
would  have  been,  according  to  temper  and  point  of  view, 
“  So  much  the  worse  ”  or  “  So  much  the  better,  for  him.” 
But  the  leasehold  system  is  no  more  affected  by  this  fiction 
or  fact  than  the  practice  of  drinking  coffee  is,  by  the  fact, 
or  fiction,  that  a  single  “  bull  ”  made  a  million  sterling  the 
other  day  in  the  Santos  “  corner  ”  at  Hamburg. 

This  fuss  about  leaseholds  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  best 
examples  of  the  almost  pure  nonsense  which  finds  so  much 
favour  at  the  present  day.  In  some  very  few  cases  leasehold 
tenure,  like  every  other  arrangement  in  this  world,  may 
lead  to  actual  hardship,  and  no  doubt  it  is  unpleasant  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too,  who 
wishes  to  have  his  rent  reduced  on  condition  of  surrendering 
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his  house  at  a  certain  future  period,  and  then  not  to  sur¬ 
render  it.  Further,  it  does  not  conduce  to  the  building  of 
very  monumental  or  beautiful  houses.  But  if  anybody 
seriously  thinks  that  its  origin  lies  in  the  rapacity,  the 
predatory  instinct,  and  so  on,  of  the  wicked  landlord,  he 
shows  that,  like  too  large  a  part  of  mankind,  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  a  vera  causa.  To  some  small  extent, 
no  doubt,  the  technical  distinctions  of  English  law,  and  the 
general  English  desire,  among  poor  and  rich  alike,  to  keep 
the  property  of  a  family  together,  may  have  helped  to  make 
it  common.  But  no  one  who  knows  human  nature  will 
believe  that  any  very  considerable  number  of  persons  ever 
surrendered  all,  or  all  but  a  small,  enjoyment  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  merely  for  the  fiendish  delight  of  endowing  their 
great-grandchildren  at  someone  else’s  expense  ninety-nine 
years  after.  The  main  cause  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
leasehold  system  in  London  has  been  that  tenants  liked  it 
so,  and  would  have  it  so.  For  the  person  who  is  only 
beginning  to  make  his  way — be  he  day  labourer  or  artisan, 
small  tradesman,  merchant,  or  professional  man — it  is 
easier  and  more  profitable  to  create  a  house  for  himself  at 
small  cost  for  the  land,  or  to  rent  one  at  merely  annual 
expense,  or  for  a  short  term,  than  to  sink  his  capital  or 
burden  himself  with  debt  in  order  to  acquire  freehold  pro¬ 
perty.  That  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  London 
has  been  for  centuries  rather  the  passing  abode  of  persons 
who  make,  or  fail  to  make,  their  fortunes,  and  then  go 
elsewhere,  or  who  move  from  quarter  to  quarter  as  fashion 
and  business  dictate,  than  the  ancestral  and  traditional 
home  of  families.  For  such  a  state  of  things,  which  the 
condition  of  English  trade,  and  English  society  generally, 
has  created,  the  leasehold  system  offered  greater  facilities 
than  any  other,  and  so  the  leasehold  system  has  prevailed, 
and  will  in  its  present  or  some  other  shape  prevail  as  long 
as  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  But  this  explanation, 
being  merely  based  on  sense,  logic,  law,  history,  and  political 
economy  to  boot,  naturally  does  not  satisfy  our  crotcheteers. 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  BISHOP. 

IN’  Austria  the  head  of  the  State  has  a  way  with  seditious 
ecclesiastics  which,  without  any  undue  admiration  for 
autocratic  methods,  we  in  this  country  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  regard  with  a  certain  amount  of  respectful  envy. 
To  us,  at  any  rate,  there  is  something  distinctly  profitable 
for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  Emperor  publicly  reprimanding  a  Bishop  at  a 
levee  in  terms  like  these  : — “  My  Lord  Bishop,  I  have  heard 
“  with  astonishment  of  a  telegram  which  you  sent  on  the 
“  occasion  of  a  non-Catholic  festival.  At  first  I  would  not 
“  believe  that  a  subject  of  mine  had  written  such  words ; 
“  but,  to  my  great  regret,  I  have  learnt  that  you  did  write 
“  them.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  a  culpable 
“  step  you  have  taken  against  the  Church  and  the  State.” 
Such  a  reproof,  delivered  to  the  Bishop  “  from  a  distance 
“  in  a  distinct  voice  which  could  be  heard  all  through 
“  the  room,”  might  have  taken  a  more  retiring  prelate 
a  little  aback,  but  Dr.  Strossmayer  seems  to  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  replied,  “  Your  Majesty, 
“  my  conscience  is  clear  ” ;  which,  by-the-by,  it  always 
is  when  a  bishop  is  making  mischief  in  the  State.  The 
answer,  however,  provoked  general  murmurs,  the  epi¬ 
scopal  tone  and  attitude  being  regarded  as  unbecomingly 
arrogant.  The  rebuked  ecclesiastic  then  retired  with  his 
Croatian  Bishops,  and  a  little  later  on  called  upon  the 
Crown  Prince,  but  was  refused  an  audience.  Upon  this 
the  Bishop  absented  himself  from  a  State  banquet  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  and  left  Bellovar — receiving,  it  is  said, 
and  this  also  is  according  to  precedent,  “some  popular 
“  greetings  ”  on  his  way  home. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
newspapers  approve  warmly  of  the  administration  of  this 
sharp  rebuke,  and,  indeed,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  offence  which  called  it  forth,  disapproval  of  it  would 
argue  something  very  like  disaffection  on  the  part  of  those 
who  entertained  that  sentiment.  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
who  is  the  head  of  tire  Nationalist  party  in  Croatia,  lias 
laboured  with  restless  activity  to  promote  discontent  among 
the  Croatians  at  their  incorporation  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary.  The  tendency  of  such  a  policy,  whether  de¬ 
signedly  so  or  not,  is  of  course  Panslavist,  and  pro  tanto 
Russianizing,  and  the  act  which  the  Emperor  has  just 
publicly  rebuked  was  the  despatch  by  the  Bishop  a  few 


weeks  ago  of  a  telegram  to  the  Committee  of  a  religious 
festival  then  being  held  at  Kieff,  in  which  he  prayed  for 
“  blessings  on  the  universal  mission  which  God  had  designed 
“  Russia  to  fulfil  in  the  world.”  Now,  when  a  Bishop  who 
is  the  subject  of  one  State,  writing  to  certain  subjects  of 
another  State,  publicly  wishes  well  to  a  “  universal  mission,” 
on  the  strength  of  which  these  subjects  of  State  No.  2  put 
forward  claims  to  detach  certain  subjects  of  State  No.  1 
from  their  allegiance,  it  is  not  altogether  unnatural,  or  even 
perhaps  unreasonable,  in  the  ruler  of  State  No.  1  to  take 
the  Bishop’s  proceedings  a  little  amiss.  If  Archbishop  Croke, 
for  instance,  were  to  send  his  episcopal  blessing — he  has 
come  pretty  near  doing  it — to  the  Fenians  of  New  York 
and  to  bid  them  God-speed  in  their  mission  to  liberate  Ire¬ 
land  from  the  English  yoke  and  to  sever  that  “  last  link  ” 
between  the  two  countries,  with  which  Mr.  Parnell,  or 
his  reporters,  performed  so  extraordinary  a  conjuring-trick 
at  Cincinnati — no  one  would  have  any  right  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  incident  annoying  Her  Majesty’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  Ireland.  Whether  the  offending  prelate  would  give 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  an  opportunity  of  administering  to 
him  a  public  wigging  at  a  Castle  levee  we  do  not  know — 
nor  whether,  if  he  did,  His  Excellency  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  But  if  he  did,  we  should  like  to  be  there 
to  see,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  lecture 
would  not  have  a  good  effect.  In  Austria,  happily  for  that 
State,  it  will  be  possible,  if  the  Imperial  reproof  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  to  follow  it  up  by  active  measures.  It  is  thought 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Bishop  may  resign ;  but  if  he 
remains,  and  does  not  mend  his  manners,  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  Austrian  Government  may  have  to  ask 
the  Vatican  to  take  his  eccentricities  into  consideration, 
and  to  appoint  him  a  coadjutor,  leaving  him  only  the  titular 
dignity  ol  his  bishopric.  There  is  still,  therefore,  a  certain 
Erastian  simplicity  of  absolutism  about  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Austria,  which  may  surprise  Mr. 
Gladstone  when  he  extends  his  investigations  from  Galicia 
to  other  portions  of  Francis  Joseph’s  dominions.  He  will 
admit  that  even  in  oppressed  Ireland  the  Government 
cannot  “  go  about  ”  in  quite  the  same  vigorous  fashion  with 
Bishops  who  find  themselves  justified  by  their  “  clear 
“  consciences  ”  in  palavering  for  the  disruption  of  the 
realm. 


A  FRENCHMAN  IN  ENGLAND  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

A  YEAR  before  the  French  Revolution,  on  the  17th  August 
1788,  an  anonymous  author  came  to  London.  On  the  17th 
September  he  was  back  in  Paris.  Better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  stayed  in  London  a  few  years  ;  probably  he  was  guillotined, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  truthful,  unprejudiced,  observant  man, 
just  the  kind  of  person  that  is  most  obnoxious  to  an  extreme  party 
of  either  side.  His  little  volume — it  only  runs  to  1 50  pp. — is 
entitled  Promenades  d' Automne  en  Angleterre,  and  has  “Amster¬ 
dam  as  the  place  of  publication,  like  so  many  other  French 
books  of  the  time.  Even  so,  he  complains  that  the  censors  have 
cut  out  a  third  part  of  his  notes  ;  but  the  whole  reads  like  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  whom  he  exhorts  not  to  languish  in  a  remote  chateau 
where  an  opera  comique  badly  sung,  a  hunt,  a  card-party,  are  all 
he  can  have ;  but  to  start  011  a  voyage  without  settled  plans, 
without  any  decided  aim — “  malheur  a  l’homme  qui  voyage  un 
itineraire  a  la  main,  he  says;  but  it  was  two  generations  before 
Murray,  and  three  before  Cook.  With  this  noble  sentiment  in 
his  mind  he  set  out,  taking  with  him  a  young  friend  seventeen 
years  of  age,  whose  ideas  he  has  enlarged,  whose  love  for  the 
beautiful,  for  study,  for  the  arts,  he  claims  to  have  developed, 
before  he  returns  him  to  his  mother.  The  revolution  made  in 
the  youth’s  mind  by  the  aspect  of  England  is  such  that  he 
protests  he  can  only  date  his  moral  existence  from  this  epoch. 
The  route  to  the  coast  lay  through  Normandy,  and  Rouen  is 
described.  There  he  notices  the  heart  of  Richard  I.,  “  so  well 
known  to  Parisians  since  the  opera  of  Sedaine.”  At  Dieppe  he 
embarked  for  “  Brigtemstone.”  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  residing 
there,  looking  “  like  a  lily  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.”  Next 
morning  he  inspected  the  “  miserable  village.”  It  is  situated  in  a 
hollow  commanded  by  a  cemetery,  encircled  by  arid  mountains ; 
its  houses  are  built  of  flints,  which  a  vulgar  art  has  disposed  in 
lozenges,  and  squares,  and  circles.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles.  The  house  of  the  Prince  is  like  that  of  a  country  curti; 
the  theatre  is  a  barn;  yet,  if  the  exterior  of  the  town  “choque 
au  premier  coup  d’ceil,”  a  walk  and  a  little  reflection  remove  his 
prejudices.  But  a  ball  to  which  he  went  was  almost  too  much 
for  him.  The  reserve  and  artlessness  of  the  English  are  charm¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not  make  up  for  dancing  without 
gaiety,  without  the  “  amour  pour  la  danse.”  The  cold  air  and 
quiet  eyes  of  the  dancers  surprise  him  immensely.  Then, 
neglecting  the  Learned  Pig  and  the  comedy  at  “  Brigtemstone,” 
he  journeys  to  London  by  an  unusual  route.  “Je  traversais,”  he 
says,  “la Digue  du  Diable”;  and,  like  most  foreigners,  his  first 
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exclamation  is  at  the  gTeenness  of  the  country — “  a  greenness 
which  Rubens  or  Paul  Potter  might  try  in  vain  to  imitate,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”  He  remarks  on  the 
cattle,  on  the  trees,  on  the  little  bridges,  on  the  farms,  houses, 
asylums,  the  abundance,  the  neatness  ;  “  not  a  traveller  on  foot ; 
not  a  pauper ;  not  a  soldier.”  lie  is  delighted  at  the  first  distant 
view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  remarks  on  the  wide  extent 
of  the  suburbs.  A  suburban  villa  is  “  a  small  brick  house,  orna¬ 
mented  with  carpets,  with  tables  of  mahogany,  solid  and  com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  newspapers,  and  a  Bible.  Here  the  simple  artisan 
works  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  sews  and  watches  her  hand¬ 
some  children  out  of  a  corner  of  her  eye,  as  they  jump  about 
or  scramble  on  the  lawn.”  He  is  struck  with  the  “  esprit 
tranquille  ”  at  sundown,  every  one  resting,  offering  to  their 
friends,  their  acquaintances,  and  to  passers-by  “  de  la  bierre  (sic), 
des  gateaux,  et  du  punch.”  He  admires  the  scenery,  the  horses, 
the  young  men,  the  “  amazons,  whose  gauze  helmets  only  cover 
la  blancheur  et  la  reserve 

He  is  better  pleased  with  London  than  one  might  expect. 
According  to  the  infallible  discoveries  of  the  learned  it  was  built 
by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans. 
He  remarks  on  its  great  size  and  population,  the  multitude  of 
steeples  and  of  old  edifices,  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  beauty 
of  the  trottoirs,  the  fine  squares,  decorated  with  “  bosquets,”  the 
statues  gilt  from  top  to  toe  (can  he  have  foreseen  the  Albert 
Memorial  ?)  and  complains  also  a  little  of  ill-paved  lanes,  of 
“  the  blacks,  and  the  funeral  tint  of  a  sombre  day,  amid  fog 
and  smoke  and  brown  brick.  He  criticizes  St.  Paul’s,  calling  the 
western  towers  “  gotkique,”  and  objecting  to  the  colonnade  round 
the  dome,  but  otherwise  describing  it  as  a  superb  imitation  of 
St.  Peter’s,  “  avec  quelques  changemens  dus  au  mauvais  gdnie  des 
beaux  arts  en  Angleterre.  ’  After  praising  the  interior  of  the 
dome  he  objects  to  the  “  tableaux  de  Tornhill,  qu’on  y  vante  avec 
empliase.  On  the  whole,  he  was  “  blesst?  ”  by  the  bareness  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  only  saw  some  French  flags,  “  which 
they  took  great  pains  to  make  me  observe,”  he  complains.  Of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  he  is  lavish  in  his  praise.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  St.  Paul’s.  Could  he  see  it  after  the 
\  andalism  of  the  last  few  months  he  might  reconsider  his 
opinion.  He  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  wing  of  “  With-hall,” 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  speaks  with  horror  of  the  decapitation  of 
Charles  I. — little  foreseeing  that  five  years  later  his  own  King, 
Louis  XA  I.,  would  meet  a  similar  fate.  He  visits  Westminster 
“  avec  un  saint  respect,  saisi  d’une  Emotion  religieuse.”  He  is, 
of  course,  disgusted  with  the  monuments,  but  is  pleased  at 
seeing  an  English  boy  flush  up  at  the  sight  of  the  tomb  of  some 
hero.  The  banners  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  seem  to  have 
struck  him  more  than  the  architecture,  and  he  gives  vent  to  many 
heroic  sentiments  which  we  may  safely  skip. 

He  visits  the  studio  of  “  le  chevalier  Reynold.”  He  greatly 
admires  his  portraits,  which  “  s’achetent  au  poids  de  l’or,”  but 
finds  fault  with  his  draperies  and  drawing,  lie  mentions  some 
of  the  pictures — a  Nativity,  a  picture  of  Dido,  the  Virtues, 

“  Jestinees  a  des  vitraux  d’Oxfort,”  Venus  and  Cupid  (probably 
the  “  Snake  in  the  Grass  ”)— and  is  horrified  with  the  Infant 
Hercules,  “which,”  he  adds,  “I  advise  him  to  cut  in  pieces.”  He 
saw  Copley’s  “  Death  of  Chatham,”  and  praises  the  modesty  of 
London  artists,  who  do  not  restrain  by  their  presence  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  reflections  excited  by  their  pictures.  He  is  disgusted 

with  a  picture  by  M.  V - ,  which  represents  a  shark  attacking 

a  sailor,  and  remarks  on  the  strange  popularity  of  this  M.  W - . 

In  the  “  bel  attelier  de  M.  Vest,”  he  saw  the  “  Death  of  Wolfe,” 
the  “  Battle  of  La  Hogue,”  and  others,  and  seems  to  have  liked 
them.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  English  love  art 
more  from  reflection  than  sentiment,  more  from  imitation  than 
perception ;  that  they  are  too  vain  of  the  foreign  spoils  they  have 
accumulated  by  their  wealth  ;  that  they  have  arts  as  a  compiler 
has  ideas ;  that  by  dint  of  imitating  the  antique  they  have 
adopted  caricature  without  acquiring  its  forms  and  freedom ; 
and  that  he  must  perforce  admire  the  commercial  genius  of  a 
nation  which  bends  even  the  fine  arts  to  its  speculations,  and 
gathers  through  its  engravings  and  its  porcelain  an  immense 
interest  on  the  capital  which  its  travellers  spend  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  He  thinks  the  English  will  never  attain  the  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  fine  arts  reserved  for  more  happy  climates.  At 
the  same  time  they  need  not  fear  the  frenzied  imagination,  the 
active  jealousy,  the  corruption  of  morals  and  principles  which 
prevail  in  hot  countries.  One  ought  perhaps  to  applaud  a 
mediocrity  produced  by  so  many  advantages.  lie  visited  the 
collections  of  Boydell,  and  admired  his  engravings,  and  two 
pictures  representing  the  death  of  the  children  of  Edward  II. 
(sic)  “execute  dans  la  chambre  de  sang  (Bloody  Room)  dont 
on  voit  encore  la  fenetre  a  la  tour  de  Londres.”  He  praises 
“Wedgevood”  and  other  English  china  manufacturers,  and  com¬ 
pares  their  work  with  that  done  at  “  Seve,”  as  he  writes  it ;  “  but 
an  essential  difference,”  he  observes,  “  distinguishes  these  manu¬ 
factures  ;  those  of  England  enrich  their  proprietors ;  that  of 
France  does  not  cover  its  expenses.”  He  visited  the  shop  of  a 
‘  M.  Oldham,  en  Holborn,”  a  shop  which  contained  so  great  a 
variety  of  furniture  that  either  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  a  pri- 
vate.  individual  might  be  satisfied  there,  and  which  was  valued 
for  insurance  at  50,000  guineas.  He  sees  a  coach  factory  in 
Long  Acre,  and  a  collection  of  natural  history  belonging  to 
;{je  ;  le'  a^*er  A.sthon-Levers.”  He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  lower,  but  did  not  think  much  of  the  British  Museum, 
Winch  a  hundred  years  ago  was  certainly  not  worthy  to  compare 


witli  the  collections  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  notices  the 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  hospitals,  but  misses  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  “I  think,”  he  concludes,  “that  hospitals  ought 
to  follow  the  organization  of  the  English,  but  be  managed 
by  Frenchmen.’  He  passed  a  Sunday  afternoon,  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  111  the  beautiful  gardens  of  “  Kingenton  ” 
and  the  pretty  village  of  Highgate  and  in  the  smiling  meadows 
which  encircle  the  capital;  he  walked  between  rows  of  young 
women  and  young  men,  all  going  two  and  two,  walking  with  a 
modest  reserve  which  reminded  him  of  the  provinces. 

His  account  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  is  very  interesting. 
The  hall  of  the  Old  Bailey,  he  says,  is  square.  The  Mayor  of 
London  seats  himself  on  a  kind  of  throne  ;  at  his  side  are  the 
seats  ot  the  judges,  and  at  the  extremities  are  the  two  sheriff's 
in  black  and  scarlet,  with  gold  chains.  In  a  separate  tribune 
on  the  left  is  the  jury,  waiting  in  a  cold  and  respectful  atti¬ 
tude  for  the  accused.  Below  the  tribunal  he  saw  a  sword  of 
justice,  and  under  it  a  cup,  “the  ancient  emblem  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  ’ ;  at  its  side  are  two  rods  of  light  white  wood,  symbolic 
of  the  gentleness  which  ought  to  preside  at  punishment. 
Flowers,  bouquets,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  are  distributed  to 
the  spectators.  They  are  also  spread  on  the  benches  of  the 
criminals.  I  he  light  of  heaven  having  been  invoked,  the  judge 
begins  his  interrogatory.  A  man  of  the  world,  he  thinks, 
however  well  informed  or  ingenious,  could  never  imagine  what 
tradition  of  humanity,  subtlety  and  address  the  judges  have 
acquired  in  questioning  the  witnesses.  He  evidently  looked  on 
every  one  who  wore  a  wig  and  gown  as  a  judge.  While,  else¬ 
where,  he  says,  people  try  to  find  a  man  guilty,  here  they  try  to 
find  him  innocent.  The  Court  he  attended  sat  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  adjourned  for  dinner.  “  The  gravity  which  per¬ 
vaded  this  ceremonious  repast  was  in  accord  with  my  feelings,” 
he  remarks.  “  Two  ceremonies  struck  me — the  grace  said  by  the 
chaplain  before  we  sat  down,  and  the  same  ceremony  over  a  large 
silver-gilt  basin  of  rose  water  which  went  round.  At  six  o’clock 
the  trials  were  resumed,  and  twenty-five  criminals  were  sentenced 
to  death."  The  judge  spoke  in  a  grave  and  touching  manner,  like 
a  father  who  is  unwilling  to  punish.  He  stayed  till  near  mid¬ 
night,  and  went  away  wishing  that  other  countries  could  adopt 
the  lawgiving  of  the  English,  though  he  objects  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  ot  death.  He  visited  Newgate,  and  heard  the  “condemned 
sermon,  and  describes  the  coffin  on  the  table,  which  impressed 
every  one,  and  did  not  add  any  further  sadness  to  those  con¬ 
demned  to  death. 

He  comments  much  on  the  want  of  energy  and  vigour  which 
he  finds  everywhere.  Three  great  horses  are  set  to  draw  on  a 
smooth  highway  what  one  horse  in  France  would  have  to  drag 
oyer  a  bad  country  road.  The  English  do  not  sit  up  late,  yet 
rise  late  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  see  the  shops 
opening  at  half-past  eight  even  on  fine  days.  Ordinary  business 
does  not  begin  till  nine  or  ten,  and  goes  on  until  four  o’clock, 
the  hour  for  dinner.  "YY  hen  a  coachman  stops  for  a  minute  he 
gives  his  horses  handfuls  of  hay,  and  rubs  up  the  harness.  He 
is  attentive  and  civil,  and  quite  unlike  a  French  “  cocker.” 
Accidents  are  rare,  but  cost  much  to  those  who  cause  them.  He 
made  many  excursions,  to  Sion,  Osterly,  and  other  places,  to 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  follow  him,  but  everywhere  he 
observes  the  same  repose  which  so  greatly  astonishes  him.  He 
describes  Windsor  at  some  length,  and  goes  through  the  State 
apartments.  He  dines  at  Hampton  Court.  He  visits  a  country 
churchyard,  and  copies  an  epitaph  with  true  French  incorrect¬ 
ness.  He  saw  a  play  at  “  Richemont,”  and  complains  that  the 
English  think  much  less  of  the  architecture  of  their  theatres 
than  of  that  of  their  hospitals  and  arsenals.  This  is  the  last  of 
his  sight-seeing,  and  he  goes  home  favourably  impressed  with  the 
civilization  of  England. 

O 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

R.  E.  II.  PICKERSGILL,  of  Stoke  Newington  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday,  imagines  “  a  merry  twinkle  ”  in  his  leader’s 
great  eyes  with  which  the  utterance  of  certain  words  “  would  be 
accompanied.”  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  spend  much 
time  _  on  Mr.  Pickersgill,  who  is  grieved  lest  in  the  eyes  of  less 
imaginative  persons  than  himself  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  been 
thought  to  give  colour  to  the  “  popular,  but  certainly  erroneous, 
conception  of  Sliakspeare’s  political  attitude.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  that  the  divine  Williams  was  “  a  good  courtier  and  a 
loyal  king  and  queen  worshipper.”  Mr.  Pickersgill,  fortified  by 
a  remembrance  of  “  the  late  George  Dawson”  (who  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Nonconformist  lecturer),  refers  to  “  the  orand 
principles  of  civil  liberty  which  underlie  in  Skakspeare  the  super¬ 
ficial  flummery  of  the  right  of  kings.”  And  this,  it  seems, 
according  to  Mr.  Pickersgill,  was  the  meaning  of  the  “  merry 
twinkle.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Queen’s  servant  in  all  sorts  of 
senses,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  what  professes  to  be  a  very  loyal 
Association,  referred  to  courtiership,  king-and-queen-worship, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  was  with  a  “merry  twinkle,”  as  who 
should  say,  “  We  know  what  loyalty  is  worth,  my  friends,  and 
what  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Skakspeare  thought  of  it.”  It  would 
be  as  far  from  us  to  comment  on  this  remarkable  picture  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  twinkle  in  eye  and  tongue  in  cheek  talking  about 
kings  and  queens  as  to  inquire  too  narrowly  as  to  the  way  in 
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which  Mr.  Pickersgill  (with  proper  psychical  assistance,  let  us 
hope,  from  the  late  George  Dawson)  proposes  to  convert,  say 
Coriolanus,  into  a  glorification  of  the  ideas  of  Citizen  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  do  him  justice,  as  we  always  do,  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Mr.  Pickersgill,  and  Mr.  Pickersgill  is  not  expected 
to  understand  Shakspeare.  On  the  other  hand,  there’s  warrant 
for  it  that  Shakspeare  would  have  thoroughly  understood  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  and  would  have  handled  him  tenderly,  as  though  he 
loved  him.  lie  has,  indeed,  done  it  in  more  than  one  instance 
already. 

But  Mr.  Pickersgill  is  only  a  “curtain-raiser”  as  they  say 
now;  what  we  want  to  know  and  what  we  have  introduced  him 
for  is  something  else.  Mas  there  a  “merry  twinkle  in  the  | 
eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  wrote  a  certain  letter  to  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Naganowski,  Polish  secretary  to  the  Literary  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Friends  of  Poland  ?  This  Polish  person  wrote  last 
week,  after  those  remarkable  Wrexham  speeches,  which  have  been 
proved  to  contain  about  as  many  blunders  as  sentences,  a  letter 
remonstrating  with  the  now  famous  comparison  of  Poland  and 
Ireland.  In  this  letter,  too  long  to  quote  and  accessible  in 
all  the  daily  papers,  Mr.  Naganowski  did  not  attempt  to  show 
himself  a  vile  Unionist.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  the 
“  righteous  cause  of  Ireland,”  he  spoke  about  the  “  treatment  of 
Ireland  in  times  of  which  the  whole  English  people  are  sin¬ 
cerely  ashamed,”  and  though  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  say,  in 
this  case  quite  truly,  that  England  “does  not  aim  at  the  extinction 
of  Irish  nationality,”  he  may  be  said  to  have,  in  the  sentences 
quoted  and  others,  adopted  nearly  to  the  full  the  Gladstonian  cant 
on  Hibernian  subjects.  But  this  was  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  fatal  exposure  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  audacious  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  things  that  Mr.  Naganowski  does  know  ;  that  is 
to  sav,  the  condition  of  Poland — Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
alike.  Of  the  first  division,  while  expressing  modified  thankful¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Naganowski  doubts  whether  Galicia  will  ever  enjoy,  and 
denies  absolutely  that  it  does  enjoy,  the  advantages  of  Ireland 
“  even  in  its  present  lamentable  condition  ”  (poor  man,  he  thought 
this  would  sop  Cerberus !)  He  goes  through  a  list  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  Prussian  Poles,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  if  you  take  the  much-gabbled-over  penal  laws  and  the 
earlier  prohibition  of  marriage  with  the  Irish  race  together  you 
will  hardly  make  out  a  worse  state  of  things,  considering  what 
the  general  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  make  possible.  “  My 
countrymen,”  says  he,  “in  the  Duchy  of  Posen  have  not 
one  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.”  As  for  Russia,  he  does  not  enter 
into  so  much  detail,  but  asserts  pretty  generally  the  same  con¬ 
clusions.  That  is  to  say,  an  expert,  speaking  of  what  he  knows 
in  his  own  or  his  countrymen’s  case,  accuses  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
inaccuracy  and  suggestio  falsi  of  the  grossest  description,  and,  in 
referring  to  the  parallel  case  of  Ireland,  uses  Gladstonian  lan¬ 
guage  when  he  does  speak,  and  asserts  no  special  information 
about  that  case  at  all. 

Now  mark  the  answer,  which  is  luckily  short  enough  to  be 
quoted  in  full: — “ Ilawarden,  Sept.  7,  1888.  Sir, — I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  if  the  letters  written  by  you  on  the  occasion  of 
anything  I  have  said  shall  tend  to  increase  our  scanty  stock  of 
information  now  current  in  this  country  respecting  Poland  and 
the  Poles.  But  you  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  nature 
and  scope  of  my  reference  to  Poland  and  Russia,  and  I  cannot 
with  any  advantage  enter  into  a  discussion  of  your  letter,  or 
endeavour  to  enlarge  your  information  with  respect  to  the  case 
of  Ireland.  Your  faithful  servant,  W.  E.  Gladstone.”  To  put 
this  even  more  briefly,  Mr.  Gladstone  absolutely  declines  to 
justify  his  own  assertions  or  enter  into  the  very  precise  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Naganowski  as  to  Poland;  while  he  “will 
not  endeavour  to  enlarge  ”  Mr.  Naganowski  s  “  information  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  Ireland.” 

M'hich  things  stand  thus.  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately,  and  in 
the  evident  and  probably  well-founded  hope  that  few  of  his 
partisans  will  have  seen  Mr.  Naganowski’s  letter,  refuses  to 
enter  into  the  extremely  definite  and  well-particularized  charges 
made  against  the  administration  of  Prussian  Poland.  Under  the 
general  pretext  that  Mr.  Naganowski  has  “  misunderstood  his 
reference  to  Poland  and  Russia,”  he  evades  the  charges,  not  so 
detailed  but  as  damaging,  made  in  reference  to  Russian  Poland. 
And  he  does  not  so  much  as  take  notice  of  the  remonstrance 
(how  well  justified  minute  and  uncontradicted  accounts  have 
showm  since)  with  which  his  descriptions  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  Austrian  Poland  are  met.  Now,  he  had  referred  to  those  two 
last  divisions  by  name,  and  had  spent  the  most  elaborate  pains 
on  drawing  what  were  meant  to  be  damaging  inferences  there¬ 
from,  and  he  had,  by  his  reference  to  “  Poland  ’  as  a  whole, 
justly  exposed  himself  to  the  reminder  about  Posen.  Yet, 
further,  the  person  challenging  him  was  not  a  nobody,  but  some 
one  at  least  claiming  to  write  with  authority  and  expert  know¬ 
ledge.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  will  take  no  notice ;  lie  “  cannot 
with  advantage  ”  (which  is,  indeed,  true)  take  any  notice,  and  so, 
though  it  is  asserted  by  weighty  authority,  and  not  contradicted 
by  any  authority  weighty  or  not,  that  the  whole  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  unsound  and  rotten,  he  passes  it  all  by  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand. 

But,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  point  where  he  in  the  vulgar 
phrase  “comes  down”  on  Mr.  Naganowski.  That  person  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  made  no  statements  of  fact  about  Ireland  at  all, 
and  in  his  general  references  to  the  case  he  has  adopted  strictly 
Gladstonian  phraseology.  But  as  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have 
him  on  Poland  he  has  him  on  Ireland.  lie  “  cannot  endeavour 


to  enlarge  Mr.  Naganowski’s  information  ”  on  that  subject. 
Literatim,  of  course  nobody  is  bound  to  endeavour  to  enlarge 
anybody’s  information  on  any  subject.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
very  well  that  ignorant  readers  would  take  this  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Naganowski’s  information  on  Ireland  was  insufficient  or  incorrect, 
and  that  his  correspondent  would  be  discredited  accordingly.  He 
cannot  find  a  sentence  wrong  (the  only  wrong  sentences  are 
wrong  in  his  own  sense)  in  Mr.  Naganowski’s  reference  to  Ireland ; 
he  dares  not  find  a  sentence  wrong  in  Mr.  Naganowski’s  reference 
to  Poland.  But  he  must  at  any  cost  hint  to  his  followers  that 
Mr.  Naganowski  is  an  untrustworthy  person.  And  this  is  the 
way  he  does  it.  It  would,  considering  the  original  document,  have 
been  nearly  as  germane  to  the  matter  if  he  had  said  that  he  could 
not  undertake  to  enlarge  Mr.  Naganowski’s  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  South  Pole,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
courteous. 

Now,  it  is  very  far  from  being  our  intention  to  use  Poland  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  use  it — for  a  stick  to  beat  our  own  adver¬ 
saries  with.  MY  believe,  indeed,  that,  except  Austria  (which,  as 
persons  better  acquainted  with  history  than  Mr.  Gladstone  know, 
lias  always  been  an  easy-going  Power  unless  her  subjects  pro¬ 
voked  her  beyond  bearing),  the  masters  of  the  Poles  for  the  past 
century  have  treated  them  as  Ireland  never  has  been  treated,  out 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  imagination.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  be  ranked 
among  the  “  literary  friends  of  Poland,”  who  have  in  their  day 
talked  nearly  as  much  nonsense  as  the  friends,  literary  and  other, 
of  Ireland.  The  real  comparison  between  the  two  countries  lies 
in  the  apparent  similarity  of  their  unfitness  for  self-government. 
Mlien  Sarmatia  fell  she  may  have  been  unwept,  but  if  so  it  was 
because  she  fell,  perhaps  without  a  crime,  but  certainly  not 
without  an  intolerable  deal  of  folly.  She  showed  to  a  world, 
unfortunately  not  capable  of  seeing  it,  the  utter  failure  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  popular  election  of  monarchs,  by  electing  habitually  and 
for  generations  the  most  incapable  competitors.  She  exhibited  the 
absurdity  of  carrying  out,  on  a  great  scale,  the  meetings  which  so 
do  charm  our  good  antiquaries  in  Appenzell  and  elsewhere  by  her 
preposterous  diets.  She  alone  of  nations  had  the  magnanimous 
absurdity  to  give  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Democracy  by  the 
strictly  logical  liberum  veto.  She  raised  “  ructions  ”  to  a  science, 
and  made  a  national  matter  of  Shanavests  and  Caravats.  She 
did,  indeed,  all  the  things  that  Ireland  apparently  did  in  a  remote 
and  ill-recorded  history,  has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  seven 
hundred  years,  and  hopes  to  do  again  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Afterwards  she  took  the  part  of  Napoleon,  the 
most  ruthless  foe  of  nationalities  and  the  fiercest  oppressor  of 
liberty  ever  known.  She  has  always  timed  her  insurrections  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  help 
her,  and  she  has  never  known  how  to  play  off  one  of  her  tyrants 
against  the  other — a  piece  of  policy  so  simple  that  a  bullied  boy 
at  school  understands  it.  There  are  political  students  who  would 
very  much  like  to  see  a  restored  Poland,  stretching  from  Dantzie 
to  Odessa,  if  they  only  could  see  how  it  is  to  be  filled  with  people 
who  know  how  to  govern  and  how  to  obey.  But  that  is  what 
they  don't  see.  There  is  a  real  parallel  between  Ireland  and 
Poland  for  any  one  who  can  draw  it ;  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone  s. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  history,  of 
political  appreciation;  or  of  anything  else  but  simple,  actual 
matter  of  fact.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  people  of  Poland 
— Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian — can  every  one  of  them 
vote  on  the  same  qualification  and  for  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
presentatives  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  elect  local  gover¬ 
nors  who  can  waste  the  public  money  and  the  public  time  as 
they  will,  serve  on  juries,  and  with  impunity  give  verdicts  in 
the  teeth  of  evidence,  deliver  speeches  of  any  sort,  scatheless 
so  long  as  they  do  not  advocate  larceny  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
hiss  or  suppress  the  name  of  their  Sovereign  at  public  meetings, 
and  in  short  exercise  all  the  rights  which  Irishmen  exercise  ? 
Now,  Mr.  Naganowski  says  that,  as  to  Prussian  and  Russian 
Poland,  it  is  wholly,  as  to  Austrian  Poland  partially,  false.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  saying  or  inferring  that  it  is  true,  “  declines  to 
enter  into  a  discussion,”  and  insinuates  that  his  correspondent  s 
information  is  defective  on  a  point  as  to  which  his  correspondent 
did  not  make  any  statements  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  more  on  the  subject  or  to 
dwell  on  the  singular  discourtesy  of  the  form  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
letter.  This  discourtesy  seems  to  be  growing  on  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  document  to  add  to  the  great  series.  A 
character  in  a  work  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  studied  with  care 
lavs  it  down  that  “  miracles  do  not  happen.”  M  e  should  be 
inclined  to  dispute  the  proposition  on  several  grounds,  but  one 
may  suffice  for  the  present.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
persons  who  continue  to  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 


THE  PRESENT  PROBLEM  IX  INDIA. 

IN  much  that  he  has  written  during  the  last  few  months  Sir 
William  Hunter  lias  shown  good  cause  for  the  reputation  he 
had  already  earned  for  himself  as  a  public  servant  in  the  land  of 
his  official  career.  His  discourse  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  m 
February  last,  on  the  religions  of  India,  and  a  later  one  on 
Mohammedanism,  gave  ample  proofs  of  the  possession  of  a  keen 
administrative  perception  and  literary  power  which,  combined 
with  personal  experience,  not  only  stamp  him  as  an  authority 
on  Indian  subjects,  but  make  it  a  quasi  duty  that  he  should 
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open  his  book  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  bis  countrymen  at 
home.  In  his  definition,  and  attempted  solution,  of  a  question 
which  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review  he  entitles 
“The  Present  Problem  in  India,”  lie  touches  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  that  it  behoves  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Empire  in  the  East  to  give  his  arguments  their 
best  and  closest  attention. 

In  a  concise,  but  most  significant,  summary,  Sir  W.  Hunter 
explains  the  historical  process  by  which  India,  under  British 
rule,  became  what  she  now  is,  passing  through  the  various 
stages  of  modified  government,  brought  about  more  or  less  by 
respective  Governors-General,  to  the  radical  changes  effected  by 
the  Mutiny.  lie  then  dwells  upon  the  promises  field  out  in 
Her  Majesty’s  proclamation  of  1858,  and  interpreted  by  Lord 
Northbrook,  that  we  were  to  govern  India  “  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives  ” ;  by  Lord  Lytton  that  natives,  of  whatever  caste  or 
creed,  were  to  share  largely  “in  the  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ”  ;  by  Lord  Ilipon  that  this  proclamation  was  “  obligatory  in 
respect  to  all  .  .  .  addressed.”  And  he  adds  the  expression  of 
a  wish  by  the  present  Viceroy,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
that  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  extend  the  political 
status  given  a  generation  before  by  Lord  Halifax  to  certain 
Indian  gentlemen  who,  by  their  high  position  and  acquirements, 
are  “  marked  as  useful  adjuncts  ”  to  Legislative  Councils.  “  Taken 
as  a  whole  [he  concluded],  they  [these  Viceregal  utterances] 
amount  to  a  counsel  of  self-preparation  to  the  people  of  India ;  to 
an  assurance  that,  when  the  natives  of  that  country  have  qualified 
themselves  for  a  free  and  an  impartial  admission  to  public  offices, 
Her  Majesty’s  promises  will  be  honestly  fulfilled.” 

Lord  Mayo’s  eloquent  address  to  the  chiefs  of  Rajputana  is 
quoted  in  support  of  the  same  argument,  with  special  regard  to 
the  superior  classes.  But  more  than  sixteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  death  of  that  distinguished  Viceroy,  and  some  thirty 
years  since  the  proclamation  was  read  to  the  people  of  India ; 
and  during  this  period  the  great  British  dependency  has  under¬ 
gone  a  transformation  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  spread  of  Western  education.  Out  of  education  has  arisen 
a  public  opinion  which,  unless  wisely  treated  at  the  outset,  may  I 
prove  as  anomalous  and  inopportune  as  any  monster  created  by 
any  magician.  Its  latest  phase  is  illustrated  in  the  clamour  for 
admission  to  the  promised  privileges  of  participating  in  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  Government.  The  reviewer  of 
these  results  will  naturally  ask  the  questions,  “  Have  the  pro¬ 
mises  to  the  natives  of  India  been  indeed  unfulfilled  ?  ”  “  Are 
these  natives  fit  to  receive  the  boon  for  which  they  are  desirous  ?  ” 

Such  is  briefly  the  situation  for  which  we  are  required  to 
decide  a  fitting  course  of  Government  procedure ;  and  few  will 
deny  that  the  case  is  beset  with  difficulty.  But  it  would  be  a 
long  process  to  follow  Sir  William  Hunter  into  all  the  issues  he 
has  raised  and  arguments  suggested  or  asserted.  Let  us  be  con¬ 
tent  with  remarking  on  one  or  two  salient  passages  of  his  paper, 
keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  limits  of  the  problem  as 
above  set  forth. 

As  regards  the  promises  held  out  in  Her  Majesty’s  proclama¬ 
tions  and  the  subsequent  declarations  of  Governors-General  and 
Viceroys,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  ;  but  neither  the  princes  nor  people  of  India  can  them¬ 
selves  be  judges  how  far  they  have  qualified  in  the  three  stated 
essentials  of  “  education,  ability,  and  integrity.”  They  claim 
that  “  they  have  done  their  parts.”  The  question,  however,  is  not 
one  of  self-assertion,  but  of  the  application  of  a  test  which  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  ruling  power  to  determine. 

The  distinction  between  the  results  of  education  at  home  and 
in  the  East  is  ingeniously  drawn.  It  is  argued  that  while  in  this 
country  it  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  ; 
in  India  it  creates  a  separation  between  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  accept  the  political  views  and  institutions  of  the  West 
and  those  who  prefer  to  remain  so  far  uncivilized.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  result  on  our  Indian  subjects  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  outcome  of  the  early  stages  of  education,  and  time  may 
assimilate  the  status  to  that  of  England.  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  opinion  tfiat  we  should  not  “  grant  political  institutions 
to  India  at  so  rapid  a  pace  as  we  have  forced  political  ideas  upon 
her  ” ;  and  commend  the  preference  given  to  “  the  simple  and  more 
honest  course  of  admitting  that  the  speed  in  the  propagation  of 
ideas  and  in  their  political  realization  must  be  different.” 

As  to  the  National  Congress  and  an  Indian  Political  Agency 
to  be  established  in  England,  there  is  nothing  strange  that  such 
substantial  form  should  be  given  to  the  ideas  of  a  people  newly 
initiated  in  the  ways  of  Western  politics.  These  products  also  may 
be  considered  as  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 
Tfiat  tfiey  will  meet  with  fair  treatment  at  tfie  hands  of  the 
Indian  Government  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  every 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  firmness  and  discretion  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who,  we  are  told,  with,  be  it  hoped,  excessive 
pessimism,  “  has  now  to  face  a  danger  which  no  previous  Viceroy  | 
of  India  had  to  encounter.”  The  question  of  the  Indian  native 
press  is  too  large  a  one  to  be  here  treated.  We  may  remark,  en 
passant,  that  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  history,  going  back  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  must 
allow  tfiat  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  most  considerately  dealt 
with  by  tfie  British  authorities. 

One  thing  bir  W  illiam  Hunter  seems  to  have  overlooked  in 
contrasting  the  position  of  the  native  of  India  with  tfiat  of  the  I 
Englishman.  Both  are,  it  is  true,  subjects  of  tfie  Queen-Empress, 
and  both  are  entitled  to  receive  the  rewards  for  which  ability^  ! 


integrity,  and  industry  present  so  reasonable  a  claim.  But  is  the 
educated  Indian  made  aware  of  the  many  Englishmen  whoso 
superiority  of  intellect  is  unquestioned,  who  can  show  certificates 
of  honour  Irom  Universities  and  other  public  bodies,  who  have  borne 
tfie  highest  character  for  capability  and  assiduity — yet  who  are 
either  at  this  hour  in  actual  want  of  employment  or  are  contented 
to  accept  offices  far  below  their  deserts  ?  Let  him  be  told  to 
analyse  the  proportion  of  tfie  employed  and  unemployed  of  the 
English  educated  classes,  and  see  what  intellectual  superiority 
has  done  to  insure  the  success  in  life  of  the  former. 

Again,  is  tfie  aspiring  native  never  to  be  taught  tfiat  know¬ 
ledge  lias  some  intrinsic  charm  of  its  own,  that  there  may  be 
some  satisfaction  derived  in  tfie  possession  of  a  cultured  mind 
capable  of  appreciating  art  and  literature,  tfiat  education  has  more 
to  supply  than  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  oilicial  preferment  and 
the  acquisition  of  rupees  ? 


TIIE  KOZHIKI. 

THIS  earliest  extant  account  of  Japanese  historical  or,  to  be 
candid,  prefiistorical  events  is  ascribed  to  tfie  year  71 1  of  our 
era.  The  only  authority  for  its  origin  is  its  own  preface,  wfiieli  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  written  by  one  Yasumaro,  minister  to  the  female 
Mikado  Gennnio  (708-715).  One  of  her  predecessors,  tfie  Mikado 
Temmu,  finding  the  records  preserved  by  tfie  leading  families  to 
contain  many  errors,  had  them  collated.  There  was  a  marvellous 
memory  in  his  household  in  the  possession  of  one  Iliyeda  no  Are 
— said  by  some  to  have  been  a  woman — and  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that,  instead  of  having  the  records  committed  to  writing, 
the  Mikado  commanded  this  lady  to  learn  all  these  old  myths, 
genealogies,  and  marvellous  traditions  oil'  by  heart,  and  that  it  was 
from  her  lips  that  Yasumaro  took  them  down  years  afterwards. 
The  tale  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  and  that  forms  its 
sole  recommendation  to  belief.  Tfie  facts  are  that  the  preface  called 
Yasumaro’s,  which  offers  the  tale,  is  in  as  wholly  different  a  style 
of  thought  and  language  as  well  can  be  from  the  rest  of  the  book 
assumed  to  have  been  written  down  by  him ;  and  the  discon¬ 
nexion  of  the  two  is  otherwise  absolute.  Tfie  next  fact  is  tfiat  tne 
Nihongi  (Japan  Chronicle),  which  claims  a  date  only  nine  years 
later  than  the  Kozhiki,  contains  a  discrepant  version  of  tfie  ancient 
legends  and  events,  and  pretends  to  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Hiyeda  or  with  Yasumaro.  To  be  brief,  the  language  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Nihongi  differ  immensely  from  those  of  the 
Kozhiki ;  and  if  we  swallow,  as  modern  native  scholars  piously — 
nay,  fanatically— do,  the  theory  of  the  age  of  these  books,  we 
must  perforce  look  upon  them  as  rival  contemporary  compilations  ; 
and  there  is  iii  fact  a  neglected  tradition  that  two  writers  named 
Kiyosfiito  and  Fujimaro  were  commissioned  in  714  to  prepare  a 
national  history,  but  no  further  mention  of  it  occurs  anywhere. 
Did  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  quarrels  of  authors  take  place  in 
Japan  at  the  dawn  of  the  8th  century,  and  are  tfie  Kozhiki  and 
the  Nihongi  the  results,  notwithstanding  that  the  head  of  the 
commission  which  produced  the  latter  is  to  this  day  worshipped 
at  Fuji  no  Mori  under  the  name  of  Toneri  Shinno  ? 

Tradition  says  that  the  more  Chinesy,  learned,  “classic  ”  style 
of  the  Nihongi  threw  the  purer  vernacular  Japanese  Kozhiki  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  shade,  much  as  Latin  was  treating  Early  English  ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  Yasumaro’s  classic  preface,  with  its  tale 
of  tfie  marvellous  memory,  is  a  literary  artifice  to  elevate  the 
Ivozhiki’s  vulgar  style  to  some  chance  of  a  level  competition  with 
its  rival.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  such  artifices  were  not 
unknown.  Two  hundred  years  later  the  celebrated  Tsurayuki 
wrote  a  pretty  book  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  and  the  eminence 
of  so  many  Japanese  women  as  authors — chiefly,  too,  in  the 
“  vulgar”  style  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Japanese  tongue — is  to  be  perhaps  mainly  explained  by  the 
complete  surrounding  of  tfie  secluded  Mikado  with  accomplished 
feminine  officials  of  high  families,  through  whom  even  his  male 
ministers  had  to  communicate  with  him — perhaps  one  of  the  fun¬ 
niest  rights  of  women  facts  in  universal  history. 

It  must  not  be  slurred  over  that  tfie  Ruzhilci  also  has  an 
ambitious  preface,  claiming  for  itself  the  date  622.  The  Japanese 
are  divided  about  this,  but  their  great  scholar  Motowori  had  no 
doubt  tfiat  it  is  chiefly  a  later  forgery,  compiled  from  the  Kozhiki 
and  the  Nihongi ;  and  he  spotted  passages  in  it,  and  dates,  of  the 
ninth  century.  Tfie  Nihongi  again,  take  it  by  itself,  is,  so  far  as 
its  chronology  goes,  one  of  the  most  naively  audacious  impostures 
ever  produced ;  for  having  itself  fixed  the  origin  of  historio¬ 
graphers  300  years  previous  to  its  own  compilation,  it  openly 
proceeds  to  assign  backward  dates — precise  even  to  the  month 
and  the  day — to  all  the  events  for  eleven  other  earlier  centuries, 
or  1,500  years  before  its  own  date. 

All  this  to  tfie  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  Kozhiki  is  a  book  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
language  may  be  “  queer  and  bald,”  but  it  is  the  most  important 
literary  monument  of  the  Turanian,  Scythian,  or  Altaic  speech ; 
and  so  far  as  tfie  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish, 
groups  are  concerned,  not  only  does  this  archaic  production  carry 
us,  but  even  tfie  subsequent  classic  literature  of  Japan  carries  us, 
back  several  centuries  beyond  the  earliest  extant  documents  of  the 
Tamil  or  of  any  other  tongue.  There,  especially  in  its  poems,  in 
the  poetry  of  tfie  Nihongi  and  of  the  Myriad  Leaves,  and  in  the 
traditional  prehistoric  Shinto  rituals,  are  to  be  found  tfie  traces  of 
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what  the  natural  Japan  was  before  the  foreign  influences  she  is 
so  ready  to  assimilate  had,  even  in  Korean  or  Chinese  forms, 
touched  her  primeval  purity.  To  students  of  Altaic  mythology, 
and  to  the  philologists  who  are  now  pursuing  the  Northern  origin 
of  the  Aryan  race,  these  books  are  invaluable,  and  they  should  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  for  the  dry  labour  he  has 
devoted  to  a  complete  translation  of  the  Kozhiki,  and  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  for  undertaking  its  publication  in  a 
volume  of  some  400  pages  (Transactions,  vol.  x.,  supp.) 

The  Kozhiki,  or  Notes  of  Archaic  Affairs,  remained  in  MS., 
chiefly  perhaps  in  the  charge  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Shinto 
temples,  until  1644,  when  a  very  rare  edition  appeared.  We  are 
not  told  much  of  tire  origin  of  this  edition,  which  must  have  been 
prepared  from  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  produced  many  erroneous 
readings  and  faults  of  transcription.  It  was  reprinted  in  fac¬ 
simile  in  1798  ;  but  in  the  meantime  another  edition  had  appeared 
in  1687,  correcting  most  of  the  faults,  and,  as  is  the  too  constant 
fate  of  successive  editors,  committing  many  new  ones ;  and  so  the 
matter  remained  until  Motowori  Norinaga  went  to  work,  and 
between  1789  and  1822  produced  his  great  edition  in  the  forty- 
four  large  volumes  of  the  Kozhiki  Den,  or  Commentary,  perhaps 
the  most  admirable  piece  of  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can 
boast.  Motowori  could  find  but  four  MSS.  to  collate  with  the 
printed  editions,  and  these  were  all  incorrect,  but  happily  not 
uniformly  so. 

Within  brief  limits  it  is  possible  to  give  but  a  very  general  idea 
of  a  few  of  the  points  which  render  the  Kozhiki  valuable  for 
comparative  studies.  The  origin  and  growth  of  tribal  names 
appear  in  many  passages.  Such  names  were  supposed  to  be  given 
and  controlled  by  the  Mikado,  and  a  sort  of  herald’s  visitation  is 
recorded  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  when  the  ordeal  by  boiling 
water  was  employed  to  test  the  rightful  ownership  of  names.  W  e 
find  that  names,  too,  were  taken  from  the  kami,  or  indigenous 
gods,  and  from  animals  and  birds,  which  may  imply  totemism  ; 
and  we  find  tailed  kami,  and  kami  who  take  the  forms  of  animals, 
as  elsewhere.  One  overwhelming  fault  has  been  committed  in  this 
translation  by  dropping  the  original  mythological  names,  and  in¬ 
serting  in  their  stead  a  generally  senseless  English  rendering  ;  and 
the  same  has  been  done  with  the  titles  of  Japanese  books.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  Japanese  names  are  often  con¬ 
fessedly  cryptic,  and  that  we  are  constantly  informed  that  the 
translations  are  “only  conjectural  ”  or  “  extremely  doubtful.”  It 
is  as  though  a  treatise  on  French  literature  proceeded  on  the 
perverse  plan  of  presenting  us  Le  Lutrin  as  the  Lectern,  and 
its  author  as  Drinkwater  Of-the-Meadows.  When  this  gets  to 
such  a  pitch  as  substituting  “  bis  augustness  Heaven-plenty-earth- 
plenty-heaven’s-sun-height-prince-rice-ear-ruddy-plenty  ”  over  and 
over  again  for  the  long-accepted  abbreviation  Ninigi  no  mikoto, 
it  really  sounds  as  if  the  translator  was  heavily  joking  with  his 
readers.  Of  course,  what  should  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to 
explain  the  name  in  a  note  when  it  first  occurs,  as  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  very  properly  does,  and  leave  its  original  in  the  text  then 
and  ever  after  (abbreviated  for  practical  use,  as  names  are  in  all 
countries),  giving  an  index,  classified  and  raisonne,  at  the  close. 
The  translator  here  had  Motowori’s  three  volumes  of  indices 
to  make  the  running  for  him,  and  yet  he  gives  us  none  at  all. 
It  is  a  leading  fact  that  the  signification  of  the  early  mortal  and 
place  names  in  the  Kozhiki  is  very  much  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  divine  names  ;  and  if  the  more  obvious  class  could  be 
safely  assumed  to  have  arisen  latest,  a  terrible  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  remotely  archaic  reputation  of  Japanese  mythology. 

Divination  was  practised  by  dreams,  or  by  observing  the 
“  crackle  ”  on  the  scorched  blade-bones  of  deer — originally,  doubt¬ 
less,  sacrificial  victims.  The  same  ritual  has  been  traced  not 
alone  in  China  and  among  the  Mongols,  the  Kirghiz,  the  Bedawee 
and  the  Lapps,  but  in  England,  Ireland,  and  among  the  North 
American  Indians  ;  the  Vendidad,  too,  mentions  the  sanctity  of 
blade-bones.  The  similar  Eastern  practice  with  tortoiseshell 
would  have  sprung  up  among  seaside  people.  Even  the  kami,  the 
indigenous  gods,  are  made  to  practise  divination,  and  the  office  of 
augur  became  hereditary,  like  the  priesthood,  among  the  four 
Urabe  or  Occult-tribes.  The  intimate  connexion  between  oaths, 
curses,  wagers  and  pledges  comes  out  very  plainly  in  many  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  making  of  the  kami  a  party  to  the  contract  in  an 
oath  is  also  clear. 

The  personal  name  was  given  to  the  infant  by  the  mother,  who 
retired  alone  to  an  expressly  built  parturition-hut  for  her  delivery, 
a  primeval  savage  custom  which  survives  in  Kafiristan,  and,  little 
modified,  among  the  modern  Barsis.  The  tent,  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  early  Arabian  marriage,  was  paralleled  by  a  special 
hut  in  Japan,  and  there  are  other  resemblances  between  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  races.  Cave-dwellings  are  found  not  only 
in  heaven,  but  for  both  gods  and  men  on  earth  ;  and  Japan,  which 
has  produced  so  many  other  contrasts  with  Western  develop¬ 
ments,  appears  to  have  had  no  Bronze  age,  but  to  have  possessed 
iron  before  the  discovery  of  copper.  Of  the  Stone  age  we  have 
several  remanets  in  the  Kozhiki ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  or  he  would  not  have 
inserted  the  word  “swords”  four  times  into  the  fighting  song 
on  pp.  142  and  347,  where  it  is  all  but  indubitable  that  stone 
weapons  are  meant;  and  this  song  thus  becomes  a  perhaps  unique 
fragment  of  the  poetry  of  a  Stone  age.  It  also  seems  to  have 
escaped  him  that  the  “  rock-quivers,”  iha-yuyi,  of  the  kami 
(p.  1 1 2)  were  not  made  of  “rock,”  or  to  hold  arrows — for  they 
clasped  the  arrows  under  their  arms,  and  took  the  “  quivers  ”  on 
their  backs— but  were  to  hold  the  stones  from  the  rocky  bed  of 


Heaven’s  river,  the  thunderbolts,  which  were  their  divine  pro¬ 
jectiles.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  a  stone,  probably 
a  meteorite,  is  kept  among  the  Mikado's  regalia,  and  that  on 
Takama  no  hara,  the  steppe  near  Kashima,  where  the  thunder-god 
fought  and  worsted  the  demons,  stone  arrow-heads  are  still 
found  ;  the  very  name  of  this  place,  High-heaven’s  plain,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  celestial  prototype.  And  it  would  be  nowise  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  interpretation  to  take  the  “  hard  rocks  ’  from  the 
same  river  of  heaven  (p.  54),  which  are  used  for  smelting  by  a 
Japanese  Vulcan,  to  mean  coal  or  coals  of  heaven's  fire  ;  and  we 
must  again  part  company  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  Ame  no 
kanayama,  whence  the  “  iron  ”  is  here  taken.  The  correct  rendering 
is  not  “  the  heavenly  metal-mountains,  i.e.  the  mines,”  but  “the 
Metal-mountain  of  heaven,”  the  same  which  is  the  Su  Meru  of 
the  Puranas,  the  Kwenlun  of  China,  the  later  Shumisen  and 
Someiro-yama  of  Buddhist  Japan,  where  the  fabulous  gold  is 
found  ;  and  for  that  reason  we  are  inclined  to  pause  at  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  doubtful  “iron,”  and  to  side  rather  with  Hi  rata  and 
others  who,  as  he  notes,  say  “  metal  ”  or  “  true  metal,”  without 
deciding  that  it  was  gold.  The  Heaven-mountain  naturally 
brings  us  to  the  World-tree,  the  Jambu-tree  on  Shumisen,  the 
Ash  Yggdrasill  of  Norse  mythology,  which  branches  all  over  the 
universe  and  up  to  heaven  ;  the  idea  of  which  Byron  hashed  up 
as 

This  boundless  Upas,  this  all-blasting  tree 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 

The  skies. 

and  if  we  are  not  very  far  wrong,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  trans¬ 
lated  unawares  a  very  ancient  hymn  which  asks  for  comparison 
with  the  oldest  known  to  us  on  this  subject : — 

As  for  the  branches  of  the  hundred-fold  flourishing  tsuki-tree  .  .  .  the 
uppermost  branch  has  the  sk)’  [Heaven]  above  it,  the  middle  branch  has 
the  East  above  it,  the  lowest  branch  has  the  country  [Earth]  above  it. 
A  leaf  from  the  tip  of  the  uppermost  branch  falls  against  the  middle 
branch,  a  leaf  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  branch  falls  against  the  lowest 
branch,  a  leaf  from  the  lowest  branch  falling  ...  all  goes  curdle-curdle. 

And  so  on,  the  last  portion  giving  us  some  inkling  of  a  cosmical 
genesis  differing  from  the  spear-legend  of  Izanagi.  Here  it  must 
be  noted,  too,  that  the  Japanese  commentators— and  their  translator 
follows  them — seem  to  bungle  sadly  over  the  “  palace  raised  on  one 
foot,”  built  for  the  mythical  Mikado  Jimmu  by  the  Iliko,  or 
Prince,  of  Usa.  It  was  manifestly  a  reminiscence  of  what  Izanagi 
did  when  he  planted  the  nuboko,  or  spear,  which  became  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  in  the  island  of  Onogoro,  and,  taking  it  for  the  central 
pillar,  built  a  palace  round  it.  While  on  the  subject  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  myths,  other  parallels  might  be  pointed  out.  Such  are  the 
birth  or  creation  of  things  from  the  bodies  of  dead  kami,  which 
recalls  the  formation  of  the  universe  from  the  carcase  of  Ymir, 
although  it  also  resembles  the  Chinese  myth  of  P'an-ku ;  and  the 
contests  of  supernatural  strength  and  magic  wile  between  Thor 
and  Loki  have  a  likeness  to  the  tale  of  Take  Minagata,  who 
comes  up  balancing  on  his  finger-tips  a  rock  which  it  would 
take  a  thousand  men  to  move,  and  boasting.  “  Who  is  it,”  he 
shouts,  “ that  has  come  to  our  dominion?  He  works  by  under¬ 
hand  ways,  but  I  want  a  trial  of  strength.  Let  me  take  hi3 
hand.”  But  no  sooner  does  he  grip  hold  of  Take  Mikadzuchi’s 
hand  than  it  first  turns  to  an  icicle  in  his  grasp,  and  then  to  a 
keen  sword-blade.  Here  we  clearly  have  a  storm-mvth  in  which 
Thor  actually  figures  as  Mikadzuchi,  the  thunder-god,  with  hail  as 
the  icicle,  and  the  lightning  as  a  flashing  sword.  Minagata’s 
stupendous  rock,  too,  is  a  further  support  of  the  view  we  have 
already  taken  of  the  divine  missiles. 

As  to  other  natural  phenomena,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems 
oblivious  when  he  says  that  the  Kozhiki  contains  “  no  testimony 
to  any  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  constant  Japanese 
earthquakes  ”  ;  but  very  early  indeed  in  the  myths,  when 
Susanowo,  the  Impetuous-male,  dashes  up  to  heaven,  “all  the 
mountains  and  rivers  shook,  and  every  land  and  country  quaked.” 
As  to  the  moon,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  to  ancient  Egyptian 
exoteric  beliefs,  for  it  is  an  abode  of  the  dead ;  and  we  have  also 
the  region  of  darkness,  which  is  otherwise  the  root,  the  bottom, 
the  under,  the  nethermost  region,  just  as  in  the  Egyptian  “Book  of 
Departure  from  the  Day,”  which  Lepsius  named  the  Todtenbuch  ; 
and  the  Japanese  moon-god  Tsukuyomi  rules  over  the  realm  of 
night  like  Osiris.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  trans¬ 
lating  cacoethes  had  not  led  him  to  use  the  word  “  hades  ” ;  the 
Japanese  yomi  has  linguistically  quite  as  good  a  locus  standi  in  an 
English  version,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  mislead.  As  to  the  red 
and  the  black  shields  and  spears  presented  to  certain  kami  in 
§  64,  mention  is  made  in  a  note  of  the  view  of  the  elder  Japanese 
scholars,  “  who  fancied  they  saw  some  mysterious  import  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cardinal  points  ” ;  but  surely  it  is  a  quite  rudi¬ 
mentary  fact  that  among  the  Chinese  five  colours  red  and  black 
are  assigned  to  summer  and  winter.  Moribe,  one  of  the  commen¬ 
tators  of  the  Kozhiki,  enthusiastically  praises  a  song  in  which  the 
Mikado  Yu-riyaku  speaks  of  himself  as  an  august  deity.  It  was 
just  what  Homan  Emperors  did,  notably  Diocletian,  when, 
according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  he  decreed  prostration  before  himself 
as  a  god. 

The  Kozhiki  discloses  that  the  ancient  custom  of  burying  alive 
horses  and  retainers  at  the  grave  of  a  chief  obtained  to  an  appal¬ 
ling  extent  in  Japan.  The  slaughter  must  have  been  in  its  way 
comparable  to  the  human  sacrifices  of  Peru,  and  must  have 
long  prevailed,  for  we  find  such  usual  phrases  as  “  following  the 
dead,”  and  “  setting  a  hedge  of  men  ”  round  the  grave-mound. 
We  cannot  imagine  why  the  translation  has  “  in  the  Mauso- 
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leutu”;  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  presumed  to  know  what  the 
Mausoleum  was ;  and  why,  oh  why  does  he  call  this  burying 
alive  a  holocaust?  The  wretched  victims  were  buried  only  to  the 
neck,  and  the  Nihongi  does  not  spare  us  their  cries  as  their  heads 
were  devoured  piecemeal  hy  the  dogs  and  the  crows.  Eventually 
clay  figures  of  men  and  horses  were  substituted,  and  the  term  for 
the  observance  became  haniwa ,  “  a  circle  of  human  clay  figures 
set  up  round  the  edge  of  the  sepulchral  mound.”  The  burial  of 
living,  slaves,  and  of  vicarious  wooden  puppets,  was  practised 
■early  in  China.  We  also  know  from  other  sources  that  as  late 
as  a.d.  646  a  Mikado’s  decree  forbad  strangulation  or  self- 
strangulation  “to  follow  the  dead,”  and  this  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  look  for  some  practice  such  as  the  snti  of  the 
virtuous  Hindu  widow,  and  we  find  it  in  the  Kozhiki  where 
Sahobiko  was  slain,  “  and  his  younger  sister  [his  paramour]  fol¬ 
lowed  him.”  Mr,  Chamberlain  is  quite  out  here  in  adding  the 
gloss,  “  i.e.  was  slain  with  him.”  On  this  subject  of  ritualistic 
suicide  there  is  another  remarkable  passage  where  Tsubura,  one  of 
the  two  survivors  of  a  rebellion,  kills  himself"  by  cutting  off  his 
own  head.”  The  translator  offers  no  elucidation  of  this  feat ; 
decapitation  in  the  harakiri  was  always  effected  by  the  principal 
actor’s  second. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  make  so  many  disparaging  remarks 
about  what  is,  in  the  main,  a  really  excellent  translation,  for  which 
we  are  duly  grateful;  but  we  must  add  to  them.  Substituting 
Emperor  for  Mikado  is  nowadays  a  little  too  absurd,  and  such 
equivalents  as  suzerain,  king,  duke,  and  even  duchess,  for  archaic 
Japanese  honorific  distinctions  are  provokingly  out  of  place.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  the  objection  was  to  retaining  native  terms 
such  as  kimi  and  miko.  A  list  of  a  score  of  these  titles  (p.  xv.) 
contains  even  several  inconsistencies,  “  lord  ”  being  used  for  four 
different  Japanese  honorifics,  and  “noble”  for  two.  And  why 
the  liquor  sake  should  be  Englished  at  all ;  and,  if  so,  why  it 
should  be  called  “  rice-beer,”  when  we  are  told,  and  correctly,  that 
it  is  neither  beer  nor  spirit,  is  more  than  we  can  discover  ;  sake  in 
reality  resembles  an  execrably-bad  sherry  more  than  anything  else. 
Nor  can  we  accept  beche-de-mer  and  stiletto  as  English  words. 
It  is  almost  comic  to  translate  kashihade  as  “  butler  ” ;  Mr.  Satow 
was  on  the  spot  when  he  rendered  it  “  cook.”  And  why,  may  we 
ask,  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  print  repeatedly  “  an  heavenly  ”  and 
“  an  hall  ” ;  and  why  does  he  make  ye  complain  so  often  that  your 
messengers  are  “  long  of  bringing  back  a  report  ”  ? 

What  we  chiefly  lack  now  is  a  competent  Chinese  commentary 
■on  these  early  Japanese  productions. 


THE  RISE  IN  HOPS  AND  MALT. 

TT1HE  failure  of  the  hop  crop  and  the  damage  done  to  barley 
-L  have  put  a  stop  for  the  time  at  least  to  the  brewery  boom, 
and  have  even  caused  a  heavy  full  in  the  prices  of  brewery  shares. 
This  week  the  fall  has  been  arrested  because  of  the  improvement  in 
the  weather.  When  it  will  begin  again  will  depend  very  much  upon 
whether  the  yield  of  barley  is  better  or  worse  than  is  now  expected. 
Of  all  the  crops  hops  have  suffered  most.  It  is  generally  estimated 
•that. the  English  crop  will  be  only  from  one-third  to  a ‘half  of  last 
year’s  crop,  and  upon  the  Continent  matters  are  not  much  better. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  the  crop  is  a  fine  one ;  but  little 
hope  is  entertained  that  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  America 
large  enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  Europe.  There 
has  in  consequence  been  a  rapid  and  very  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  hops.  At  the  present,  time  the  price  is  about  double  what  it 
was  in  October  last.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  from  io  to 
12  lbs.  of  hops  are  used  in  the  brewing  of  pale  ale  for  every 
quarter  of  malt,  from  8  to  iolbs.  of  hops  to  the  quarter  of  mait 
m  the  brewing  of  stout,  and  from  4  to  6  lbs.  in  the  brewing  of 
porter.  About  400,000  quarters  of  malt  are  used  in  Guinness’s 
brewery,  and  about  150,000  quarters  in  Allsopp’s.  Assuming 
that  only  6  lbs.  of  hops  for  every  quarter  of  malt  are  used  in 
Guinness  s  brewery — that  is,  the  mean  between  what  is  used  for 
stout  and  for  porter— it  will  be  seen  that  2,400,000  lbs.  of  hops 
are  altogether  consumed  every  year.  A  rise  of  6d.  per  lb.  would 
mean,  therefore,  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  hops  of  60,000/. ; 
and,  of  course,  a  rise  of  only  yl.  would  mean  half  as  much,  or 
jo, 000 /.  In  the  case  of  Allsopp’s,  assuming  that  iolbs.  of  hops 
are  used  for  every  quarter  of  malt,  the  additional  cost  of  hops  in 
consequence  of  a  rise  of  6d.  per  lb.  would  be  37,500/. ;  or,  if  the 
rise  were  only  3 d.,  it  would  be  only  half  as  much.  But  a  6  per 
cent,  dividend  in  the  case  of  Allsopp’s  requires  66,000 /. ;  conse¬ 
quently,  a  rise  of  6d.  per  lb.  in  hops  would  increase  the  cost  of 
material  by  more  than  half  the  dividend  paid  last  year.  The 
effect  of  a  rise  of  6 d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  hops  is  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  Guinness.  We  saw  above  that  it  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  hops  60,000/. ;  but  375,000/.  was  paid  in  dividends 
to  the  ordinary  shareholders  last  year;  so  that  a  rise  of  6d. 
per  lb.  in  the  price  of  hops  would  still  leave  315,000/.  for 
the  ordinary  shareholders.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Allsopp’s,  it 
would  take  away  more  than  half  of  last  year’s  dividend.  In  this 
-VB  . ,  ,ave  ?ne,  explanation  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  fall 
ln  Alisopp  s  shares  than  in  those  of  Guinness. 

he  barley  crop  is  quite  up  to  the  average  so  far  as  mere  quan- 
1  }  is  concerned,  both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent, 
u  it  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  bad  weather,  and  it 
00  *ast  as  if  it  would  be  got  in  in  exceedingly  bad 

condition.  Serious  fears,  therefore,  were  entertained  as  to  the 


quality  of  home-grown  barley  and  its  fitness  for  malting.  The 
improvement  in  the  weather  this  week  has  restored  hope  that 
at  least  the  crop  will  be  harvested  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  and  if  we  have  some  weeks  equally  fine,  doubtless  the 
quality  will  greatly  improve.  The  price  of  barley  has  fluctuated 
very  widely,  and  not  very  comprehensively,  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  In  the  middle  of  September  last  year,  the 
average  price  in  the  markets  of  England  and  Wales  was  27s.  4 d. 
In  the  middle  of  May  it  rose  to  32s.  4 d.  Then  it  began 
to  fall,  and  in  the  middle  of  August  it  was  as  low  as  i8-s.  8 d. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  another  rise,  the  average 
last  week  having  been  as  much  as  24s.  2 d. ;  and  this  week  there 
has  been  a  further  rise.  Still,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of 
barley  is  lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Should 
the  weather  continue  favourable,  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  turn 
out  better  than  is  now  expected,  the  price  may  not  advance  very 
much  more,  but  if  there  is  a  return  of  bad  weather,  or  if  when 
threshing  begins  the  damage  is  found  to  have  been  greater  than 
is  now  believed,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  considerable  further 
rise.  In  any  event  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  we  have 
already  given  as  to  the  quantity  of  malt  used  by  Guinness  and 
Allsopp’s  breweries  that  every  advance  in  barley  has  a  material 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  brewing  materials.  Last  week  the  fall  in 
brewery  shares  was  sharp,  because  the  weather  was  unfavourable, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  damage  to  barley  would  be  serious. 
This  week  the  fall  has  been  checked,  and  there  has  even  heen 
some  recovery  in  Guinness’s  shares.  Allsopp’s  shares  have  not 
participated  in  the  improvement  because  the  last  year’s  working 
disappointed  the  shareholders ;  and  if  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  the  result  was  disappointing,  it  is  naturally  apprehended 
that,  with  the  conditions  now  ruling,  the  disappointment  will  be  still 
greater  in  the  current  year.  However  that  may  be,  the  market  for 
brewery  shares  is  in  a  most  sensitive  state  at  the  present 
moment,  going  up  and  down  according  to  every  change  in  the 
weather. 

Probably  there  is  exaggeration  in  the  fears  now  entertained,  as 
there  undoubtedly  was  in  the  hopes  cherished  a  little  while  ago. 
The  great  breweries  doubtless  hold  large  stocks  both  of  barley 
and  of  hops.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  stocks  will  be 
exhausted  in  time,  and  must  be  replenished ;  but  they  may  not 
be  exhausted  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  and  should  the  next 
harvest  be  a  good  one,  the  replenishing  may,  in  part  at  least,  be 
delayed  until  prices  again  become  moderate.  And  by  the  smaller 
breweries  we  may  assume  that  brewing  substitutes  will  be 
largely,  used.  Substitutes  can  hardly  be  availed  of  by  the 
breweries  that  turn  out  the  best  qualities  of  beers,  but  by  the 
inferior  breweries  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  used.  Still,  of 
course,  there  must  be  some  loss  of  profit ;  for  with  so  great  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  hops,  and  consequently  so  material  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  materials,  a  loss  of  profits  is  inevitable, 
unless  the  price  of  beer  could  be  raised,  and  that,  we  presume, 
is  impracticable.  But  the  loss  of  profits  may  be  very  much 
smaller  than  is  now  anticipated.  Still  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
already  caused  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  some  shares, 
and  to  make  a  further  tall  very  likely,  because  prices  had 
been  unduly  inflated  previously.  A  couple  of  months  ago  we 
showed  that  in  two  and  a  half  years  about  30  millions  ster¬ 
ling  had  been  paid  by  the  public  for  private  breweries  turned 
into  Joint-Stock  Companies,  of  which  roughly  about  25  millions 
were  in  ordinary  shares  and  stocks.  And  we  showed  further 
that  prices  had  been  run  up  extravagantly.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  public  for  brewery  properties,  that 
foreign  breweries,  more  particularly  German  and  American, 
were  successfully  sold  in  this  market,  although  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  an  English  Board  of  Directors  can  satisfactorily 
manage  breweries  on  the  Continent  and  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  must  be  the 
end  of  a  speculation  like  this,  and  the  bad  harvest  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  occasion  for  the  fall  that  every  thoughtful  observer 
anticipated.  The  fall  has  been  comparatively  slight  in  the 
case  of  Guinness’s  stock,  which  is  still  at  a  premium  of  more  than 
200  per  cent.,  for  Guinness’s  brewery  does  not  use  in  proportion 
as  much  hops  as  the  pale-ale  breweries,  and,  besides,  its  business 
is  growing  constantly.  But  it  has  been  very  heavy  in  other  stocks. 
And  it  would  surprise  nobody  if  the  downward  movement  were 
to  re-commence.  When  prices  are  run  up  extravagantly,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  they  should  run  down  rapidly.  '  We 
may  take  it,  then,  that  the  fall,  where  it  has  been  heavy,  is  the 
result  of  undue  speculation  quite  as  much  as  of  the  bad  harvest. 
Genuine  investors  know  that  bad  harvests  are  to  be  expected 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  the  hop  harvest  is  a 
precarious  one,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  next  hop 
crop  will  be  good,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  a 
genuine  investor  should  throw  away  his  property  in  a  panic 
simply  because  of  one  bad  hop  crop.'-  It  is  different,  of  course, 
with  speculators.  They  buy  in  hope  of  realizing  a  profit  quickly 
in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  price,  and  when  a  fall  of  price  is  more 
probable  of  course  they  sell. 


BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 

THE  common  notion  that,  when  once  the  dramatic  action  is 
suspended  by  the  tall  of  the  drop-scene,  the  audience,  enlarged 
from  school,  as  it  were,  may  return  to  the  outside  world,  scarcely 
fulfils  the  true  ideal  of  “  dramatic  interest.”  This  should  permeate 
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the  building  and  its  adjuncts.  Our  feelings  are  very  different  when 
we  enter  some  monumental  “  State  Theatre  ”  abroad,  and  patrol 
its  noble  corridors  and  porticos,  and  when  we  pass,  say,  through 
the  squeezed  passages  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  snug  Vaudeville  Theatre. 
Here  there  is  no  pretence  of  aesthetic  impression  hovering  in  the 
air — we  are  drawn  down  to  earth  in  the  most  earthy  manner 
conceivable.  But  where  there  is  a  real  interest  in  the  play  before 
us,  an  interest  growing  and  developing  during  the  long  night,  the 
interval  between  the  acts,  if  it  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  piece, 
should  at  least  harmonize  and  be  attuned  to  it.  To  effect  this 
result,  the  drop-scene,  and  the  music  “between  the  acts”  are 
important  influences. 

Nor  let  anyone  think  there  is  aught  that  is  fantastical  in  looking 
to  such  trifles;  for  a  principle  underlies  these  reconcilements. 
That  “  old  familiar  face,”  the  great  green  curtain,  which  hung 
down  so  mournfully  before  us — a  vast  mysterious  waste  has 
practically  been  abolished,  and  is  retained  in  only  a  couple  of  the 
greater  and  more  old-fashioned  theatres.  Yet  in  its  huge  and 
sombre  expanse — suggesting  the  undefined  and  inexpressive  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  sea— there  is  a  pregnancy  of  deep  significance. 

“  When  we  got  in,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  recalling  his  first  visit 
to  the  play,  “  I  beheld  the  green  curtain  that  veiled  a  Heaven  to 
my  imagination,  which  was  soon  to  be  disclosed.  W  hat  breath¬ 
less  anticipations  I  endured  !  ”  He  felt  that  it  was  the  great 
mystic  barrier  between  a  world  of  fancy  and  shadows  and  the 
prosaic  matter-of-fact  region  in  which  he  sat— the  majestic, 
scarcely-perceptible  movement,  that  floating  in  waves  and  eddies, 
as  the  figures  passed  behind,  lent  a  sense  of  awe.  And  at  the  end, 
as  it  descended  in  slow  measure,  unwreathing  itself  as  it  were, 
and  gently  shut  out  from  view  the  prostrate  figures  who  had  just 
given  up  the  ghost,  it  was  felt  that  no  closure  could  be  more 
fitting  or  appropriate. 

With  the  decay  of  tragedy,  however,  the  function  of  the  green 
curtain  has  lost  half  its  force.  The  “tableau  curtains”  now  in 
fashion  which  simulate  tapestry  seem  to  have  abolished  this  sense 
of  there  being  a  barrier  between  the  two  worlds.  They  are 
dropped  dov/n  from  the  sides  in  a  highly  practical  fashion,  and  but 
too  often  need  the  assistance  of  a  scarcely  veiled  familiar  to  make 
them  join  decently.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  of  the 
drawing-room  here,  a  sort  of  continuity  between  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium.  We  could  see  little  profanity  in  some  too  curious 
person  climbing  from  the  stalls,  lifting  the  folds,  and  passing  into 
the  dramatic  region  beyond.  But  with  the  vast  green  curtain 
such  would  be  sacrilege  ;  once  down,  the  heavy  clouds  had  settled 
on  the  earth.  In  the  old  strict  days  the  only  issue  belonged  to 
the  audience  side  of  the  world,  and  was  through  the  now  ex¬ 
ploded  stage  doors. 

M.  Gamier,  in  his  exhaustive  work  Le  Theatre,  has  bestowed  a 
chapter  on  the  drop-scene,  whose  proper  treatment,  he  contends 
with  justice,  is  in  intimate  connexion  with  dramatic  propriety. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  should  not  have  the  indistinct  finality  of  the 
curtain,  which  betokens  that  we  know  not  what  is  to  come,  or 
that,  knowing  all,  the  “  book  is  closed.”  It  presents  itself  gaily 
when  there  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  dramatic  in¬ 
terest.  A  generation  or  so  ago,  when  our  Grieves  and  Telbins 
and  Beverleys  were  in  full  flourishing,  the  drop-scenes  of  the 
greater  theatres  were  works  of  art,  often  representing  a  landscape 
of  the  Turner  pattern — a  scene  in  Greece,  with  a  temple  and 
classical  figures  carelessly  grouped — and  generally  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  Telbin  excelled  in  such  work,  and  usually  displayed  a 
tall  and  graceful  stone  pine  at  the  side,  which  would  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  dilettante  Sir  George  Beaumont,  always  eager  to  ask, 
“  Where  is  your  brown  tree  ?  ”  Pleasing  as  was  this  high  dis¬ 
play  of  workmanship,  there  is  something  incongruous,  as  Gamier 
urges,  in  seeing  pillars,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  disappearing  round 
a  roller — the  roller  itself  mounting  steadily — and  a  glance,  when 
the  picture,  half  way  aloft,  seems  cut  in  half,  operates  as  a 
disenchantment.  A  further  objection  is  that  such  a  picture  is 
virtually  but  another  scene,  and  is  only  distinguishable  from  the 
regular  scenery  bv  being  more  forward.  M.  Gamier  rightly  con¬ 
cludes  that,  as  the  drop-scene  is  virtually  a  screen  or  curtain,  its 
most  fitting  presentment  should  be  a  simulated  or  painted  curtain  ; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  rich  and  broken  folds,  cords  and  tassels 
and  amber-coloured  stuffs  the  artist  has  often  produced  some 
beautiful  and  effective  work.  As  the  light  plays  on  such  perform¬ 
ances,  the  whole  seems  in  harmony  with  a  brilliant  house,  gay 
dresses,  jewels,  and  flowers.  Effective  also,  according  to  strict 
aesthetic  canons,  is  a  small  classical  or  allegorical  picture  framed 
in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  and  with  curtains  draped  gracefully 
round  it.  No  discussion,  of  course,  need  be  expended  on  the 
barbarous,  brutal  practice,  known  to  some  Paris  houses,  of  em¬ 
blazoning  the  drop-scene  with  vulgar  advertisements,  the  eflect 
of  which  must  be  literally  destructive  of  all  the  finer  tissues  of 
sentiment  and  romance. 

As  we  have  said,  the  interval  “  between  the  acts  ”  is  by  all 
means  to  be  considered  in  its  reference  to  the  main  dramatic 
interest.  This  is  shown  by  the  curious  and  indescribable  sense — 
familiar  to  the  habitual  playgoer — on  arriving  when  the  night 
is  half  spent,  the  drop-scene  down,  and  the  music  playing.  There 
is  a  fevered  something  of  expectancy  and  suspense  in  the  air. 
He  feels  that  the  brilliant,  restless  crowd  has  seen  things  that  he, 
fresh  from  the  cold  order  of  things  outside,  has  not,  and  that 
it  is  waiting  for  what  is  to  come.  It  is  akin  to  that  idly  bending 
of  the  eyes,  or  vacancy,  which,  we  are  told,  follows  when  a 
well-graced  actor  has  left  the  scene.  This  sense  is  peculiarly 
experienced  in  the  brilliantly-administered  Lyceum,  which  at  such 


moments  seems  to  revive  the  old  glories  of  the  Opera  House. 
There  beauty,  flowers,  jewels,  and  costly  raiment  adorn  the  fair,  as 
in  the  old  lyric  days.  'There  is  a  general  air  of  gaiety  and  bright 
magnificence.  With  excellent  propriety  the  old  green  curtain 
still  reigns  to  shut  out  the  mysteries  ot  the  stage,  as  well  as  a 
regulated  darkness  which  bides  the  mystery  of  the  changingscene. 
By  these  arts  the  gorgeousness  of  effusive  light  and  colours  is 
made  subordinate  to,  or  co-existent  with,  dramatic  eflect,  and  this 
is  not  the  least  merit  in  the  accomplished  manager’s  system. 

There  is  ever  something  welcome  and  soothing  in  the  music 
“  between  the  acts,”  and  when  there  is  a  judicious  conductor  it 
may  add  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  night.  There  is 
something  ludicrous,  however,  in  the  musical  Toryism  exhibited 
in  the  selection  of  the  pieces.  There  is  hardly  a  theatre  in  the 
kingdom  wkei’e  the  overture  to  the  Crown  Diamonds,  to  Martha 
or  The  Bronze  Horse  or  to  Suppe’s  Poet  and  Peasant  is  not 
played  two  or  three  times  in  the  week.  Some  half  a  dozen  of 
Auber’s  overtures  may  be  said  to  be  the  stock  pieces;  in  truth, 
they  are  always  welcome,  alike  to  pit  and  stalls,  from  their  artfully 
compounded  gaiety  and  seriousness,  and,  like  The  Vicai •  of  Wake - 
field,  please  us  in  youth  and  in  age.  Zampa  is  not  so  frequently 
drawn  upon  now,  perhaps  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  execution. 
After  the  third  act  the  valse  of  the  day  is  introduced,  and  the 
more  “throbbing  and  despairing”  the  more  acceptable.  At  the 
Lyceum,  where  there  is  an  orchestra  of  the  first  class,  and,  until 
lately,  a  composer  of  the  first  class  as  conductor,  the  music  is  a 
feast  indeed,  and  the  best  works  of  Schumann,  Liszt,  Marschner,. 
and  others  are  given  in  admirable  style.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  such  music  does  not,  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
large  orchestra;  a  skilful  conductor,  who  selects  his  men,  and 
arranges  with  care,  will  produce  a  surprising  eflect.  A  multitude- 
of  cheap  fiddlers  will  not  produce  a  corresponding  volume  of  tone  ; 
one  “  good  man”  is  equal  to  three  or  four  such.  When  Mr.  Oscar 
Barrett  was  at  one  of  the  East-End  theatres  he  had  but  six  or 
eight  performers,  and  produced  good  results  with  this  slender 
cohort.  We  must  not  pass  by  a  new  departure  which  has  taken, 
place  by  some  of  our  more  cultivated  chefs,  notably  by  Herr 
Armbruster  at  the  defunct  Court  Theatre — viz.  throwing  the 
burden  on  a  grand  pianoforte,  filling  in  with  strings,  but  rigorously 
excluding  all  brass.  This  allows  of  newer  and  more  interesting 
works  being  performed,  but  there  is  left  an  impression  on  the 
hearer  as  of  something  untheatrical.  The  spectacle  of  a  leader 
seated  at  a  grand  piano  seems  homely  in  comparison  with  the 
leader  perched  aloft  controlling  his  musical  whirlwind.  There 
is  also  a  sort  of  monotony  in  the  tone.  In  the  ranks  of  theatrical 
conductors  are  now  found  artists  of  great  accomplishments,  such 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Cellier,  M.  Buccalossi, 
Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  all  composers,  to  say  nothing  of  others  of 
lesser  degree  and  merit.  The  leader  of  the  music  is  often  called 
Up0n — though  not  so  invariably  as  in  Paris — to  display  his  skill 
in  writing  shadowy,  expressive  music  to  accompany  spoken  words,, 
and  these  strains  must  express  all  the  fitful  modes  of  agitation, 
love,  horror,  and  approaching  destiny.  Our  neighbours  during 
the  course  of  a  protracted  Porte  St.  Martin  drama  require  the 
stream  of  music  to  meander  on  from  beginning  to.  end,  and  we- 
have  often  admired  the  prodigious  fancy  and  sustained  variety  of 
these  efforts.  Our  composers  too  often  content  themselves  with 
introducing  the  simplest  leit-motif  when  the  heroine  is  on  the- 
eve  of  meeting  her  estranged  husband  or  children,  of  whose- 
society  she  has  been  unjustly  deprived. 


SOME  BIRDS  OF  THE  WATERSIDE. 

THERE  is,  and  always  has  been,  somecning  fascinating  about 
running  water.  Savage  tribes  name  their  children  alter  it, 
and  their  songs  and  legends  are  full  of  allusions  to  it.  And  not 
only  is  this  so  with  primitive  people,  but  enlightened  ones.  Even 
now  men  direct  their  roads  by  the  waterways,  and  for  reasons  far 
other  than  those  of  trade  and  commerce.  No  one  knew  ,  better 
than  Charles  Kingsley  what  charms  there  are  about  brightly- 
running  streams,  and  none  enjoyed  them  more  than  he.  He  knew 
and  said  that  he  saw  a  hundred  sights  and  heard  a  hundred 
sounds  that  were  hidden  from  the  traveller  on  the  dusty  highway. 
The  pedestrian  of  the  road  sees  only  the  outside  of  the  land— sees 
only  its  commonplace  sights;  but  the  haunter  of  the  waterside  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  nature’s  secrets— the  flowers  and  birds 
and  insect  life  of  the  rich  river  banks.  Here  man  never  interferes, 
here  everything  is  wild  wood  and  water— where  everything 
flourishes  and  the  drought  never  comes.  Then,  again,  the  rivers 
and  streams  are  the  chief  arteries  of  the  land,  and  yield  to  a  host 
of  field  and  woodland  creatures  the  life-giving  elements  ;  and  is  it 
not  true  that  whatever  is  found  on  the  land  is  found  in  still 

greater  abundance  by  the  waterways?  . 

The  stream  banks' have  their  insects,  their  plants,  their  birds: 
and  are  not  these  among  the  chief  charms  ?  The  birds  essentially 
of  the  waterside  are  the  dipper  and  the  kingfisher,  with  a  host  of 
others  that  are  less  characteristic.  The  dipper  !  As  to  just  what 
part  this  pretty  white-breasted  thrush  plays  in  the  economy  of 
nature  naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  water-ouzel  is 
essentially  a  bird  of  the  running  brook  and  its  waterfalls,  and 
wherever' these  abound  there  the  dipper  will  be  found.  His  most 
frequent  stand  is  upon  some  mossy  stone  in  the  river  reach,  and 
here  his  crescented  form  may  oftenest  be  seen.  He  haunts  the 
brightly-running  streams  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  when  these 
are^transformed  into  roaring  torrents  he  seems  to  love  them  best. 
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Let  us  watch  him  awhile.  He  dashes  through  the  spray  and 
into  the  white  foam,  performing  his  morning  ablutions.  Then  he 
emerges  to  perch  on  his  stone,  always  jerking  his  body  about,  and 
dipping,  dipping,  ever  dipping.  Presently  he  melts  into  the  water 
like  a  bubble,  but  immediately  emerges  to  regain  his  seat.  Then 
he  trills  out  a  loud  wren-like  song,  but,  breaking  off  short,  again 
•disappears.  We  are  standing  on  an  old  stone  bridge,  and  are 
enabled  to  observe  him  closely.  By  a  rapid  vibratory  motion  of 
his  wings  he  drives  himself  down  through  the  water,  and  by  the 
aid  of  bis  wide-spreading  though  unwebbed  feet,  he  clings  to  and 
walks  among  the  pebbles,  These  he  rapidly  turns  over  with  his 
bill,  searching  for  the  larvae  of  water-fiies  and  gauzy-winged 
ephemerae.  He  searches  the  brook  carefully  downwards,  sometimes 
•clean  immersed,  at  other  times  with  his  back  out,  and  then  with 
the  water  barely  covering  his  feet.  He  does  not  always  work 
with  the  stream,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  him  struggling 
against  it,  but  even  now  retaining  his  position  upon  the  bottom. 
Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  naturalists  who,  from  the 
■examination  of  cabinet  specimens,  aver  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  bird  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook  ;  but  then  they  know 
nothing  of  him  along  his  native  streams.  There  are  few  things  of 
the  waterways  that  are  not  the  enemies  of  trout  during  some 
period  of  its  life-history.  But  total  exemption  from  blame  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  the  ouzel. 

The  other  day  we  had  occasion  to  walk  over  miles  and  miles  of 
trout  streams.  In  all  of  these  fish  of  every  size  were  upon  the 
gravel  beds  which  constitute  the  spawning  “  redds.”  Almost 
at  every  turn  the  white  chemisette  of  the  brook-bird  glinted 
from  some  grey  stone,  and  went  piping  before  us  up  stream.  As 
many  of  these  were  seen  actually  rummaging  among  the  pebbles  of 
the  “  redds,”  some  few  were  shot  for  examination  (it  is  to  be 
feared  without  a  “  by-your-leave  ”).  Although  the  post-mortems 
-of  these  were  carefully  conducted  by  competent  naturalists,  no 
trace  in  any  single  case  of  the  presence  of  the  ova  of  either 
trout  or  salmon  could  be  found,  but  only  larvae  in  everv  stage 
-of  water-haunting  insects,  roughly  representing  the  four  great 
families  of  trout  flies.  If  a  number  of  dippers  could  be  started 
from  the  head  of  the  watershed  of  any  given  area,  tracing  the 
brooks  and  streams  from  source  to  mouth,  they  would  register  a 
perfect  chart  of  the  waterways  of  the  whole  district.  For  it  is 
a  characteristic  that,  however  sinuously  the  stream  may  wind  and 
double  on  itself,  these  the  dipper  closely  follows,  never  skirting 
the  land  to  make  short  flights.  Even  if  one  be  fishing  or  boating 
in  the  stream  itself,  the  bird  rises  higher,  but  allows  no  obstacle 
to  bar  its  course. 

The  dipper  is  perhaps  the  most  essentially  water-bird  we  have, 
even  more  so  than  the  so-called  “  water  fowl.”  It  seems  so  com¬ 
pletely  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  stream  it  inhabits  that  one  might 
almost  suggest  its  origin  from  the  streams  themselves— from  the 
foam,  or  the  bubbles,  the  spray.  More  frequently  than  not  the 
nest  is  placed  immediately  beneath  a  waterfall,  and  the  young 
birds  get  their  first  peep  of  the  world  without  through  a  spray 
•shower  of  water  crystals.  Their  green  mossy  home  conforms 
marvellously  to  the  dripping  rock  against  which  it  is  placed,  so 
much  so  that  only  a  trained  eye  can  detect  it.  The  dipper  is  an 
early  breeder,  in  some  years  commencing  its  nest  in  January,  and 
having  its  five  foam-white  eggs  by  the  euu  of  the  following 
month.  There  has  been  an  ouzel’s  nest  by  certain  rocks  time 
■out  of  mind.  Every  spring,  when  the  first  willow-wren’s  call 
comes  up  lrom  the  woods,  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  it. 
So  soon  as  we  are  near  enough  to  hear  the  rush  of  the  water 
over  the  falls,  so  soon  do  we  catch  the  wondrously  jovous  strains 
of  the  brook  birds.  It  seems  that  the  more  white  water  is 
falling  the  louder  they  sing;  and  often,  when  from  the  bird's  bill 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  singing,  the  song  has  been  completely 
drowned  by  the  rush  of  water.  But  the  nest !  it  has  been  against 
that  dripping,  lichened  rock  since  first  we  could  reach  up  to  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  bird  architecture — so  fresh,  so  crisp,  or 
•cunningly  woven,  and  yet  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  bird.  It  is  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  bossv  in  out¬ 
line,  with  a  neat  hole  in  the  side,  and  wholly  composed  of  the 
Ireshest  green  moss.  Standing  by,  one  is  soon  drenched  through 
and  through  by  the  falling  spray,  which  makes  a  miniature  rain¬ 
bow  against  the  sun.  It  is  here  that  the  young  dippers  first  begin 
life,  and  a  fairy  spot  it  is.  They  soon  learn  to  love  the  white 
foam  and  the  torrent,  and  a  few  days  after  they  leave  the  nest  may 
be  seen  wading  among  the  shallows  or  occasionally  disappearing 
into  the  deeps.  From  these  they  emerge,  the  golden  water 
trickling  from  their  backs,  but  seldom  without  some  soft-bodied 
thing  from  among  the  pebbles. 

The  young  of  both  dippers  and  kingfishers  are  driven  from  the 
paternal  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fare  for  themselves. 
Never  more  than  a  pair  are  found  along  a  river  reach,  and  soon 
they  get  to  have  well-defined  beats,  which  they  seldom  fly  beyond 
except  under  stress  of  circumstances.  Pairing  probably  begins  in 
autumn,  as  it  is  then,  when  all  other  birds  are  silent,  that  the 
peculiarly  sweet  wren-like  song  is  heard,  invariably  in  the  vicinity 
of  running  water.  The  birds  will  not  long  stay  where  the  water 
is  slow  or  “  logged  they  must  have  the  white  foam,  the  torrent, 
the  pebbly  reaches,  and  the  shallows.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
obtain  their  food  under  conditions  other  than  these.  The  mountain 
burns  abound  with  various  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  in 
limestone  districts  in  innumerable  fresh-water  molluscs.  As  we 
have  shown,  not  only  is  the  ouzel  innocent  of  destroying  the  eggs 
and  iry  of  trout  and  salmon,  but  it  is  indirectly  a  friend  of  a 
fishery.  It  is  well  known  that  among  the  chief  enemies  to  spawn 


are  the  larvae  known  as  caddisworms,  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  May 
and  stone  fly,  and  also  of  various  water-beetles.  Now  all"  these 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  dipper ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  confer  a  decided  benefit  to  the  trout  streams  and  salmon 
rivers  which  it  haunts. 

The  ring-ouzel,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  dipper,  is  found 
almost  exclusively  among  the  fells.  The  species  is  migratory,  and 
arrives  among  the  hills  in  May,  when  every  beck  and  torrent  has 
its  pair.  Soon  after  the  birds  arrive  they  begin  to  sing — a  song 
sweet,  wild,  and  trilling.  Soon  the  white-breasted  blackbirds  dis¬ 
perse  to  their  lone  haunts,  to  spend  the  summer  among  the  bright 
green  moss  and  dripping  waterfalls.  Here  their  food"  consists  of 
larvse,  worms,  small-shelled  snails,  and  various  ground-beetles  ; 
while  in  autumn  they  are  fond  of  fruit  and  berries,  particularly 
those  of  the  rowan-tree  or  mountain-ash.  As  we  have  wandered 
down  the  corrie  behind  a  flock  of  black-faced  mountain  sheep,  we 
have  often  heard  the  rock-ouzels  sing  under  the  moon  and  stars. 

Of  all  our  British  birds  none  is  so  beautiful  or  so  secluded  in  its 
habits  as  the  kingfisher,  though  it  used  to  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell  in  the  midst  of  Oxford. 
Its  presence  is  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  rapid,  rocky  trout- 
streams  which  it  loves  to  haunt.  Nowhere  common  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  comparatively  so  in  the  Lake  District.  It 
breeds  along  the  banks  of  the  Caldew,  Petteril,  and  Eden,  and 
also  affects  those  of  the  Kent,  Sprint,  and  Mint.  Its  low7,  arrow¬ 
like  flight,  as  it  darts,  like  a  stream  of  azure,  green,  and  gold, 
is  familiar  to  every  angler.  He  hears  it  far  down  stream ;  it 
comes  under  the  old  ivied  bridge,  passes  like  a  flash,  and  is  gone 
to  the  mossy,  dripping  waterfall,  to  the  sandbank,  or  up  the 
limestone-paved  runner  to  the  “  Scroggs.”  Although  glowing 
with  metallic  lustres  and  beautiful  in  its  adaptations  and  every 
movement,  the  kingfisher  builds  but  a  careless  nest — a  loose 
structure  of  small  fish-bones  and  dry  soil.  These  substances  are 
the  hard,  indigestible  parts  which  it  has,  in  common  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  the  power  of  ejecting.  The  hole  in  which  the  nest 
is  placed  is  usually  about  three  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bank, 
and  slopes  upward.  The  five  or  six  eggs  deposited  in  it  are 
absolute^  beautiful.  They  are  purely  white,  and  before  being 
blown  are  suffused  with  a  beautiful  pinkness  from  the  yolk.  Of 
the  many  so-called  nests  we  have  examined  none  were  compact ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  fish-bones  and  soil  deposited  in  the 
holes  were  rather  ejections  than  substances  actually  taken  there. 
The  pretty  myths  indulged  in  by  the  poets  concerning  this  bird 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Halcyon.  Another  attribute  of  the 
kingfisher  was  its  power  to  quell  storms,  which  idea  Chaucer 
introduces.  Then  there  is  a  second  power  possessed  by  the  dead 
bird,  when  suspended  by  a  silken  string,  of  turning  its  back  to 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  may  blow. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  beautiful  bird  in  its  hauuts.  We  follow 
the  course  of  the  hazel  and  willow  fringed  stream  over  a  mile 
of  its  pebbly  reaches.  There  a  pair  of  sandpipers  start  with 
tremulous  wings  and  skirt  the  sand-margined  banks.  Then  a 
dipper  flits  to  the  green  moss-covered  stone  and  displays  its  white 
breast  in  the  sunlight.  The  loose  soil  slips  from  beneath  our 
feet,  and  we  clutch  a  spray  only  to  alarm  a  wren  that  has  her 
dome-shaped  nest  against  the  trunk  of  the  neighbouring  elm.  There 
below  the  water  holes  grow  the  sweet  saccharine  aquatic  plants, 
and  the  water-hens  run  and  hide  under  the  friendly  roots  of  the 
overhanging  thorn.  The  May-fly  is  upon  the  stream,  and  the 
silvery  fresh-run^  fish  seem  all  animation,  even  the  great  black 
trout  in  the  “  willow  dub”  condescends  to  take  a  fat  blue-bottle 
that  is  spinning  round  and  round  on  the  pool.  Dragon-flies  dart 
hither  and  thither,  the  bronze  fly  and  the  humble-bee  are  upon 
the  wing,  and  the  carpet  of  moss  and  flowers  is  alive  with  innu¬ 
merable  small  insects,  all  busily  engaged  in  fertilizing  their  flower 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  revelling  in  minute  drops  of  honey, 
and  gilded  with  golden  pollen.  The  lime-trees  are  a  “  murmurous 
haunt  of  summer  wings,”  and  you  can  feel  the  breath  of  life  on 
your  cheek.  From  the  gnarled  root  on  which  you  have  just  sat 
down  you  may  view  the  life  around.  You  have  selected  well  your 
spot  and  are  soon  rewarded.  There  is  an  overhanging,  stunted, 
leafless  bough  over  there,  and  upon  it  has  just  alighted  a  kingfisher. 
At  first  his  form  is  motionless ;  soon  it  assumes  more  animation, 
and  anon  is  all  eye  and  ear.  Then  it  darts,  hangs  for  a  moment 
in  the  air  like  a  kestrel,  and  returns  to  the  perch.  Again  it  darts 
with  unerring  aim,  and  secures  something.  This  is  tossed,  beaten, 
and  broken  with  a  formidable  beak,  and  then  swallowed  head  fore¬ 
most.  The  process  is  again  and  again  repeated,  and  you  find  that 
the  prey  is  small  fish.  From  watching  an  hour  you  are  en¬ 
tranced  at  the  beauty  of  the  fluttering,  quivering  thing  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  its  green  and  gold  vibrations  in  mid-air.  You  gain 
some  estimation,  too,  of  the  vast  amount  of  immature  fish  which  a 
pair  of  kingfishers  and  their  young  must  destroy  in  a  single  season. 
Later  in  summer  you  may  see  the  young  brood  with  open  quivering 
wings  and  constant  calling  as  the  parent  birds  fly  to  and  fro.  Their 
plumage  is  little  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  adult.  The  hole  in 
which  the  young  are  reared  is  never  made  by  the  parent  birds,  but 
always  by  some  small  burrowing  rodent,  or  occasionally  by  the 
little  sand-martin. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  almost  entirely  fish — minnows  and 
sticklebacks  forming  the  principal  part.  Water-beetles,  leeches, 
larvae,  and  small  trout,  as  well  as  the  young  of  coarse  fish,  are, 
however,  all  partaken  of  at  times,  and  during  the  rigour  and  frosts 
of  winter  the  kingfishers  betake  themselves  to  the  estuaries  of 
tidal  rivers,  where  their  food  of  molluscs  and  shore-haunting 
creatures  is  daily  replenished.  Old  naturalists  aver  that  the  bird 
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brings  up  its  prey  in  its  feet,  but  this  is  never  so,  as  all  food  is 
taken  with  the  beak. 

A  host  of  creatures  besides  birds  love  the  stream.  Water- 
hens  lead  out  their  black  downy  broods  beneath  the  overhanging 
thorns,  and  all  along  the  marge  the  water  voles  are  busily 
gnawing  such  of  the  plants  as  are  of  a  sweet  saccharine  nature. 
The  voles  are  the  “  water  rats  ”  of  the  country  folk,  but  are 
harmless  and  unoffending  creatures,  living  exclusively  on  a  vege¬ 
table  diet.  They  are,  in  fact,  miniature  beavers.  Here  and 
there  the  loamy  banks  have  fallen  in,  and  along  the  faces  of 
these  the  bank  swallows  have  drilled  their  retreat.  These  are 
either  flying  in  and  out,  or  feeding  their  young,  which  are  perched 
on  rails  running  down  to  the  stream.  Ever  and  anon  there  runs 
out  from  beneath  the  bank  a  graceful  little  creature  with  a  long 
mobile  taper  snout.  It  rummages  among  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  then  returns  to  the  side 
with  some  insect  to  eat  at  leisure.  In  the  water  its  body  seems 
inflated,  and  is  covered  over  with  groups  of  silvery  air  bubbles,  so 
that  the  common  water  shrew  looks  like  some  fairy  thing  that  has 
taken  to  haunting  the  water. 


HURRICANES. 

milE  dulness  of  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
-L  has  been  almost  unbroken,  except  by  the  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  speakers,  and  especially  of  ladies,  into  the 
realm,  or  the  skirts  of  the  realm,  of  politics.  The  discussion 
about  lightning-rods  is  very  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
we  heard  last  year ;  the  theory  of  atolls  has  been  examined 
again,  without  any  new  results ;  the  vandalisms  perpetrated  by 
the  Corporation  at  the  old  Roman  bath  have  been  seen  and 
commented  upon  ;  and  every  local  philosopher  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  airing  his  particular  fad.  It  is  pleasant,  when  wading 
through  the  reports — which  seem  in  most  cases  to  sound  as  if  we 
had  heard  them  before — to  come  upon  a  little  piece  of  genuine 
scientific  discovery.  Mr.  Abercromby  has  already  obtained  much 
favourable  notice  for  his  works  on  meteorology ;  and,  if  his  new 
theory  of  cyclones  turns  out  as  sound  as  we  should  expect 
anything  of  the  kind  from  his  hands  to  be,  he  will  have  done  an 
immense  service  to  the  seagoing  part  of  mankind  at  least.  A 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  movements  of  “  tor¬ 
nadoes,”  or  hurricanes,  or  typhoons,  or  cyclones,  call  them 
what  we  will,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  navigating 
ship’s  officer.  Their  simplification,  also,  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
something,  if  possible,  should  be  added  to  the  brief  line  of  advice, 
which  is  nearly  all  that  could  until  lately  be  given  to  people 
about  to  encounter  a  cyclone.  Mr.  Abercromby  began  his  paper 
by  combating  some  of  the  older  theories.  A  hurricane  has 
hitherto  been  described  as  a  circular  eddy  round  which  circular 
winds  blew.  This  cyclonic  system  was  not  thought  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  any  surrounding  trade  wind  or  monsoon.  The  idea 
that  a  hurricane  could  change  its  shape  as  well  as  its  depth  and 
intensity  was  not  entertained.  Recent,  researches,  conducted  pre¬ 
sumably  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  show  that  a  cyclonic  system  is  not 
circular,  but  oval,  and  that  its  centre  or  vortex  is  not  in  the 
geometrical  centre  of  the  oval,  but  nearer  one  edge  or  other  of 
the  whole  depression.  He  states  that  he  has  examined  some  sixty 
hurricanes  or  parts  of  hurricanes,  and  finds  that  the  wrind  blows 
as  “  a  spiral  of  variable  incurvature,”  round  the  vortex,  and  not 
round  the  centre  of  the  oval.  There  is  some  obscurity  here  in 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Abercromby’s  paper,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
cleared  up  when  it  is  published  in  full ;  but  we  understand  him 
to  mean  that  the  axis  of  the  cyclone  is  neither  the  centre  of  a 
circle  nor  one  of  the  axes  of  an  oval.  In  his  book  on  Weather 
he  had  already  noticed  what  he  calls  the  “  nutation  ”  of  the 
vortex  of  a  cyclone ;  but  his  new  theory  accounts  for  the  move¬ 
ment  on  more  rational  grounds.  lie  further  observes  that  the 
rotation  of  a  cyclone  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  is  “counter¬ 
clockwise  ” ;  but  south  of  the  equator  it  is  clockwise — that  is,  it 
revolves  from  right  to  left  in  the  north  and  from  left  to  right  in 
the  south ;  but  the  amount  of  incurvature  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  oval ;  and,  as  a  rule,  “  in  all  hurricanes  the  incurva¬ 
ture  is  less  in  front  than  in  rear  of  the  vortex.”  The  hurricane, 
moreover,  is  constantly  changing  its  shape.  The  oval  lies  some¬ 
times  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  the  path  of  the 
depression  is  not  always  a  straight  line,  for  the  vortex  sways 
about,  and  sometimes  even  describes  a  loop.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  avoiding  the  vortex 
by  observations  on  board  of  a  single  ship.  It  used  to  be  stated 
positively  that,  facing  the  wind,  the  vortex  bore  eight  points,  or 
at  a  right  angle,  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  according  to  the 
hemisphere.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Abercromby,  when  a  ship 
is  fairly  within  the  area  of  the  storm  and  facing  the  wind,  the 
vortex,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  will  be  from  eight  to  twelve 
points  to  the  right  of  the  wind,  and  the  reverse,  of  course,  south 
of  the  line.  St  ill  greater  precision  can  be  attained  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  the  situation  indicates  that  a  ship  is  nearly  in 
front  of  the  vortex,  the  bearing  of  the  vortex  will  probably  be 
not  much  more  than  the  right  angle  mentioned  to  the  right  or 
left.  Several  other  rules  of  the  kind  are  given  in  this  interesting 
paper  wdiich  should  certainly  prove  to  be  of  great  value.  The 
author  finds  that  a  hurricane  is  usually  connected  with  a  pre¬ 
vailing  or  trade  wind  or  with  a  monsoon.  lie  finds  a  belt  of 
intensified  trade  wind  always  on  the  side  of  the  hurricane  furthest 
from  the  equator,  and  this  discovery  enables  him  to  give  still 


further  warning  and  advice  to  mariners.  In  concluding,  Mr, 
Abercromby,  whose  view’s  seem  to  have  been  accepted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  scientific  men  present,  complained  that  the 
German  Government  in  its  examinations  of  masters  and  mates, 
lays  down  the  laws  of  cyclonic  disturbance  far  more  clearly  and 
comprehensively  than  does  our  Board  of  Trade. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

THE  St.  Leger,  with  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby,  may 
be  said  to  make  up  a  story  in  three  volumes  of  the  three- 
year-old  form  of  the  racing  year.  The  first  volume  of  all  was 
perhaps  the  most  sensational  this  season,  as  the  colt  that  every¬ 
one  said  was  going  to  win  all  three  races,  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone’s 
Friar’s  Balsam,  with  3  to  1  laid  on  him,  became  helpless  during 
the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  through  the  bursting  of  a  large 
abscess  in  his  mouth,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Ayrshire  to 
wTin  easily  by  two  lengths,  w’hile  Johnny  Morgan,  Orbit,  and 
Crow’berry  w’ere  only  separated  by  heads.  The  continuation  of 
the  narrative,  in  what  we  may  term  the  second  volume,  wras 
somew’liat  monotonous,  for  in  the  Derby  Ayrshire  again  won  by 
two  lengths,  Crowberry  being  second.  The  third  in  the  race  was 
five  lengths  off,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  would  really  have  been  “  third  best,”  if  there  had  been  a 
hard-fought  struggle  for  that  honour.  The  Derby  being  over,  the 
third  volume  may  be  said  to  have  opened  immediately,  as  public 
form  was  shown  in  the  Grand  Prize  on  the  following  day,  as  well 
as  in  the  Oaks  on  the  Friday,  wdiich  had  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing 
upon  the  St.  Leger.  Lord  Bradford’s  Merry  Andrew  beat  Johnny 
Morgan  for  the  Grand  Prize  by  a  greater  distance  than  Ayrshire 
had  beaten  him  for  the  Tw’o  Thousand,  and  Lord  Calthorpe’s 
Seabreeze  won  the  Oaks  so  easily  that  she  at  once  became  second 
favourite,  and  soon  afterwards  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Immediately  after  winning  the  Oaks  she  was  barely  a  better 
favourite  than  Crowberry  ;  but  when  that  colt  was  beaten  for  the 
Grand  Prix  he  lost  caste  among  St.  Leger  backers,  and  when 
Ayrshire  did  not  run  at  Ascot,  on  account  it  was  said  of  a 
threatened  lameness,  lie  went  from  5  to  2  down  to  33  to  1  for 
the  St.  Leger,  while  Seabreeze  was  established  first  favourite 
at  the  former  price.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot 
was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Ossory,  who  had  started  at 
1  o  to  1 ,  and  he  became  third  favourite  at  8  to  1  for  the  St.  Leger. 
At  the  same  meeting  Seabreeze  won  the  Coronation  Stakes  of 
2,200/.  very  easily  ;  but  on  the  following  day,  to  the  horror  of 
her  backers  for  the  St.  Leger,  she  was  beaten  by  the  four-year- 
old  Phil  for  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes.  She  was  excused,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  ground  of  having  considerably  the  w’orst  of  the 
weights,  at  weight  for  age,  and  being  a  little  “  stale  ”  after  her 
race  of  the  preceding  day.  The  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster’s  Orbit  for  a  Triennial  at  Ascot  by  Rada,  who  had  been 
second  to  Seabreeze  for  tbe  Oaks,  naturally  affected  that  colt’s 
position  in  the  St.  Leger  betting. 

Before  the  end  of  June,  Ayrshire  had  risen  again  from  33  to  1 
up  to  5  to  1  ;  there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Friar's  Balsam  also,  and  in  July  he  touched  16  to  1.  The 
Eclipse  Stakes  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
St.  Leger.  When  the  betting  opened  backers  made  Ossory  first 
favourite,  and  very  properly,  on  public  form.  Presently  there  was  a 
rumour  that  Orbit  was  the  best  of  the  pair  at  home  ;  so  Orbit 
became  first  favourite.  In  the  actual  race  very  strong  running 
was  made  with  Ossory  for  the  benefit  of  Orbit,  and,  although  the 
latter  won  after  a  hard  race  with  the  former  by  a  length,  three 
plausible  excuses  were  made  for  Ossory,  the  first  being  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  run  himself  out  (to  make  the  whole  of  the 
running  in  a  large  field  is  to  finish  at  a  disadvantage  of  7  lbs. 
according  to  certain  authorities),  the  second  that  he  gave  Orbit 
4  lbs.,  and  the  third  that  he  was  ridden  by  Tom  Cannon  junior, 
while  Orbit  was  ridden  by  Tom  Cannon  senior. 

At  Goodwood  the  St.  Leger  betting  received  a  shock.  Even 
money  was  laid  on  Seabreeze  for  the  Sussex  Stakes,  while  5  to  2 
was  laid  against  Ossory ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  public 
St.  Leger  trial  between  the  pair.  Yet  neither  of  them  was  even 
placed.  The  race  was  won  by  Zanzibar,  “  a  mere  pony,”  as  she 
was  called,  that  had  lost  the  only  race  for  which  she  had  ever 
run  previously ;  Estafette,  who  also  had  never  won  a  race  and 
had  been  unplaced  for  the  One  Thousand  and  a  bad  second 
to  Seabreeze  at  Ascot,  was  second,  while  Sheen,  who  had  been 
far  behind  Seabreeze  at  the  same  meeting,  was  third,  although 
both  Estafette  and  Sheen  were  now  meeting  Seabreeze  on  worse 
terms.  The  defence  of  Seabreeze  and  Ossory  was  very  simple.  It 
was  that  the  course  was  so  wet  as  to  render  any  form  shown  over 
it  absolutely  valueless.  Neither  Seabreeze  nor  Ossory  could  act 
in  the  mud,  said  their  friends.  What,  then,  would  become 
of  them  if  there  were  to  be  mud  at  Doncaster?  asked  their 
enemies. 

A  week  after  the  Goodwood  Meeting  an  event  took  place  which 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  prospects  of  the  St.  Leger. 
This  was  the  scratching  of  Mr.  Vyner’s  Crowberry.  For  some 
days  he  had  been  unsteady  in  the  betting,  and  on  Saturday,  the 
1 1  th  of  August,  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  race.  Another 
important  scratching  was  that  of  Friar’s  Balsam,  on  the  28th  of 
August.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  prepare  him  for  the  St. 
Leger ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible.  If  he  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  post  at  his  best  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
win. 
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The  easy  victory  of  Ossory  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  over 
Arrandale  at  even  weights,  and  Caerlaverock  at  a  disadvantage 
of  4  lbs.,  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  faint  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  last-named 
colts  might  win  the  St.  Leger.  The  position  of  Orbit  r;  ther  than 
that  of  Ossory  was  strengthened  in  the  St.  Leger  betting  by  this 
race,  as  it  was  confidently  maintained  that  the  former  was  the 
better  colt  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  people  who 
held  the  contrary  opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits  on  a  race¬ 
course.  Critics  were  not  wanting  who  found  fault  with  both 
of  them.  They  said  that  Ossory  was  light  in  the  thigh,  “  shelly,” 
straight-pasterned,  and  “  noisy,”  while  Orbit  was  the  worst-look¬ 
ing  of  the  pair. 

After  his  unexpected  victory  for  the  St.  George’s  Stakes  at 
Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Jardine’s  Stronvar,  a  bay  colt  by  Fitz- 
J ames,  was  looked  upon  with  respect,  yet  his  form  writh  Aperse 
at  Stockton  did  not  appear  to  make  him  a  better  horse  than 
Caerlaverock.  The  Breeders’  St.  Leger  Stakes  at  Derby,  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Doncaster,  put  Lord  Bradford’s  Merry  Andrew 
out  of  court,  as  he  only  ran  sixth  to  Rada,  Caerlaverock,  and 
Arrandale,  after  starting  second  favourite,  and  he  immediately 
went  down  from  25  to  1  to  100  to  1  in  the  St.  Leger  betting. 
On  Monday  morning  he  had  stood  at  16  to  1,  so  his  fall  was 
exceedingly  precipitous.  Lord  Bradford’s  other  representative, 
Chillington,  a  bay  colt  by  Chippendale  out  of  Duvemay,  had  only 
won  one  race  out  of  five  this  season,  and  he  was  handicapped  for 
the  Cambridgeshire  19  lbs.  below  Orbit. 

Although  Ayrshire  remained  a  steady  favourite  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  horse-watchers  reported  that  he 
was  not  imdergoing  a  strong  preparation  for  the  St.  Leger,  and 
that  he  was  exercised  in  bandages  and  some  sort  of  covering  for 
the  knees.  A  week  or  two  before  the  race  there  were  rumours 
that,  when  pulled  up  after  a  gallop,  he  went  “  a  little  feeling  ”  on 
one  of  his  forelegs,  and  on  Saturday  last  it  was  said  at  Sandown 
that  he  was  lame.  In  consequence  of  this  story,  Seabreeze  became 
for  a  time  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger ;  but  in  London  news 
was  received  that  Ayrshire  had  had  “  a  striding  gallop,”  and  he 
was  again  established  at  the  head  of  the  betting  lists  in  the  papers. 
The  very  evening  before  the  race  2,000 1 .  to  1,000/.  was  taken 
about  him  in  a  single  bet,  and  he  started  a  firm  favourite.  Six¬ 
teen  horses — a  field  above  the  average  for  the  St.  Leger — went  to 
the  post  on  a  fine  afternoon,  and,  after  Chillington  had  caused  a 
slight  delay,  they  got  away,  Ayrshire  and  Ossory  taking  the  lead. 
Before  they  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Ayrshire  was  steadied, 
and  young  Tom  Cannon  repeated  the  tactics  followed  in  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  of  making  strong  running  with  Ossory  for  Orbit.  Estafette 
headed  Ossory  for  a  few  strides ;  but  Ossory  soon  shook  her  off,  and 
made  the  pace  to  such  purpose  that  the  race  is  said  to  have  been 
the  fastest  St.  Leger  that  has  ever  been  timed.  Ayrshire,  Sea¬ 
breeze,  Chillington,  Orbit,  Stronvar,  and  Belle  Mahone  were  in 
a  very  forward  position  as  the  field  came  between  the  Rifle  Butts 
and  the  Red  House,  and  when  they  turned  into  the  straight 
Estafette  was  beaten,  Ossory  being  left  in  front  with  Orbit  at 
his  girths.  It  now  looked  as  if  the  race  -would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  especially  when  Orbit  collared  Ossory  on 
approaching  the  half-mile  post.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  two  yellow  jackets  were  passed  by  the 
blue  jacket  and  white  cap  of  Lord  Calthorpe  and  the  white 
jacket  and  black  sleeves  and  cap  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
the  winners  of  the  Oaks  and  the  Derby  came  sailing  to  the  front. 
After  passing  the  last  bend — that  is  to  say,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  home,  F.  Barrett  roused  Ayrshire ;  but,  instead  of 
responding  to  the  call  of  his  jockey,  the  colt  collapsed.  He  had 
now  run  the  Derby  distance,  and  this  appeared  to  be  all  that  he 
was  equal  to.  In  the  meantime  Robinson  was  riding  at  his  ease 
on  Seabreeze,  who  won  by  three  lengths,  and  then  came 
Chillington,  with  Zanzibar  only  a  head  behind  him. 

Seabreeze, by  Isonomy  out  of  St.  Marguerite  by  Hermit,  is  bred  in 
the  manner  most  approved  of  at  present,  having  triple  strains  of 
both  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  blood,  with  one  of  Blacklock. 
Her  winnings  in  stakes  amount  to  13,622 /.  When  Apology  won 
the  St.  Leger  her  winnings  were  much  the  same  ;  so  also  were 
those  of  Dutch  Oven;  but  Achievement,  Formosa,  Jannette 
and  Hannah  exceeded  them  by  some  thousands.  The  victory  of 
Seabreeze  says  much  for  a  strong  preparation  for  a  long  course 
like  the  St.  Leger.  It  was  well  known  that  the  filly  had  done 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and  she  had  evidently  laid  on  muscle  under 
the  process.  As  to  Ayrshire  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that 
he  failed  ignominiously  at  the  critical  moment. 

Chillington’s  second  was  a  remarkable  improvement  upon  his 
previous  form.  It  can  hardly  have  been  a  consolation  to  his 
owner  to  think  that  in  obtaining  this  very  minor  honour,  he  beat 
horses  that  had  won  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
stakes,  while  his  own  earnings  did  not  amount  to  more  than  557/. 
To  make  matters  worse,  it  appears  that  he  met  with  an  injury 
during  the  race.  The  owner  of  the  third  in  the  St.  Leger,  again, 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  reflect  how  different  the  result  might 
have  been  if  the  persistent  wet  weather,  which  has  made  this 
summer  so  miserable,  had  not  provokingly  ceased  just  in  time  to 
prevent  his  game  little  filly  from  repeating  her  Goodwood  victory 
over  Seabreeze ;  but  in  this  regret  he  probably  had  few  sym¬ 
pathizers,  for  we  should  think  that  nearly  everybody  present  must 
have  been  glad  that  the  St.  Leger  was  run  in  fine  weather, 
instead  of  in  mud  and  rain. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

WHEN  London  is  empty  and  the  musical  season  is  overpast 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  fills,  as  it  seldom  fills  in  the  height 
of  opera  or  pantomime,  when  the  available  space  does  not  include 
the  stage  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  house.  The  popularity  of 
promenade  concerts,  unlike  that  of  certain  other  public  entertain¬ 
ments,  is  as  readily  explained  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  advocates  of 
wholesome  recreation.  Good  music  and  plenty  of  it  must  needs 
prove  attractive,  and  no  visitor  to  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas’s  concerts 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  large  preponderance  of  music-loving 
people  in  the  vast  audience.  It  is  on  Wednesdays,  when  the 
music  of  the  classes  prevails,  when  one-half  of  the  programme  is 
devoted  to  the  works  of  the  masters,  that  every  part  of  the 
theatre  is  crowded  with  genuine  concert-goers.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  perceptible  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  “  classical” 
evenings  and  the  popular,  unless  it  be  the  curious  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  when  the  Wednesday  symphony  comes .  on  for  hearing, 
and  a  considerable  port  ion  of  promenaders  suddenly  vanishes  from 
the  scene  to  re-appear  when  the  superfluous  classic  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  proceeding  is  not  without  a  show  of  good  taste, 
for  it  is  conducted  with  celerity  and  silence.  In  many  ways 
there  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  connexion  with  both  the  con¬ 
certs  and  the  audience.  The  programmes  are  decidedly  better  in 
selection  and  more  skilfully  varied  than  in  past  seasons.  Mr. 
Gwyllym  Crowe’s  orchestra  is  efficient  in  all  departments,  and  its 
efficiency  is  not  permitted  to  remain  a  matter  of  faith,  as  has  been 
not  unreasonably  affirmed  in  past  seasons,  for  it  has  at  times  to 
render  works  worthy  of  the  distinguished  executants  associated 
with  Mr.  Carrodus.  In  the  rather  grandiose  operatic  selections 
that  are  always  a  popular  feature  of  the  Covent  Garden  concerts 
the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
auxiliary  to  the  orchestra,  notably  in  fantasias  on  the  works  of 
Meyerbeer  and  Wagner,  and  is  generally,  it  must  be  admitted, 
employed  with  judgment. 

With  regard  to  vocalists  and  solo  instrumentalists,  Mr.  Freeman 
Thomas  is  both  enterprising  and  fortunate.  Last  year  Her 
Majesty’s  was  open,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Arditi,  with 
a  company  of  artists  that  included  Mile.  Nikita.  This  season 
Mr.  Thomas  has  an  unrestricted  field,  and  the  absence  of  com¬ 
petition  has  not  worked  ill  for  the  public,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  appearances  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  are  now  unhappily  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  have  lost  nothing  of  the 
old  attractiveness.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Mr.  Reeves  on  Wednesday  last  may  well  wonder  that  such 
opportunities  are  not  more  frequent.  That  ever-green  ballad, 
“  The  Pilgrim  of  Love,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  hunting  song,  “  While 
merrily  once  riding,”  were  given  by  the  famous  tenor  with  in¬ 
imitable  art  and  all  the  familiar  and  entirely  personal  charm  of 
expression.  In  Mozart’s  “  Mia  speranza  adorata  ”  Miss  Alice 
Whitacre’s  execution  was  fairly  fluent,  if  not  brilliant,  though 
her  singing,  on  the  whole,  lacked  the  fervour  of  tone  this  beau¬ 
tiful  air  demands.  A  distinctly  promising  first  appearance  must 
be  noted  in  Miss  Madge  Wickham’s  performance  of  Spohr’s 
violin  concerto  (Op.  47,  No.  8).  The  orchestral  numbers  com¬ 
prised  an  excellent  rendering  of  Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutchman” 
overture,  Mendelssohn’s  No.  4  symphony,  the  “  Italian,”  Weber’s 
Concertstiick  in  F  minor  (Op.  79),  with  Herr  Arthur  Friedheim 
at  the  piano,  Schubert’s  “  Ave  Maria,”  arranged  by  F.  Lux,  selec¬ 
tions  from  Don  Giovanni  and  Lecocq’s  Pepita,  and  the  overture 
to  Semiramide.  These  examples  call  for  little  comment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  singular  distortion  of  Schubert’s  exquisite  music, 
for  which  F.  Lux  is  responsible.  This  “  arrangement  ”  for 
orchestra  is  a  lugubrious  and  wholly  disenchanting  instance  of 
blundering  zeal,  which,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  not  be 
repeated. 


ARQUES  SUR  MER. 

BATHING-PLACE  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  where 
the  ladies  do  not  go  into  the  sea  with  jewelled  arms  and  satin 
bathing-dresses,  as  at  Trouville  and  Etretat,  at  first  sight  appears 
tame ;  but,  besides  having  the  best  air  in  France  and  a  perfectly 
unrivalled  beach,  Arques  has  the  merit  of  being  almost  purely 
French.  Fashion  refuses  to  visit  it,  Americans  are  almost  un¬ 
known,  the  English  have  as  yet  only  effected  a  partial  lodg¬ 
ment  ;  but  French  people  with  families  large  enough  to  cast 
grave  doubts  on  the  statement  that  no  French  marriage  is  blessed 
with  more  than  two  children  abound.  Of  what  class  these  people 
are  it  is,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  determine,  for 
nearly  every  one  in  France  is,  to  say  the  least,  superficially  polite 
and  well-mannered,  and  the  more  or  less  trustworthy  evidence 
to  be  obtained  by  clothes  is  here  wanting,  owing  to  every  one 
being  dressed  alike.  If  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  by 
making  a  veiled  inquiry  of  any  countrywoman  of  their  own  we 
may  be  talking  to,  she  casts  down  her  eyes  and  says,  “Ah, 
madame,  nous  avons  eu  une  revolution,  vous  savez,”  so  we  see  that 
we  were  right,  and  that  our  companions  for  the  moment  are  of  a 
highly-mixed  class.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  watch  their  ways. 
They  certainly  work  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  at  “  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  air.”  From  morning  till  evening  they  are  on  the 
beach,  for  which  the  men  qualify  themselves  by  wearing  garments 
of  flannel  or  madder-brown  linen  and  berets,  and  the  women  by 
adopting  the  costume  Arquoise,  which  is  not  that  of  the  fisher- 
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■women,  though  something  rather  like  it.  It  is  soon  done ;  a 
nine-franc  •woollen  petticoat,  scarlet  or  striped,  so  short  that 
it  is  sometimes  half  a  yard  off  the  gvound,  a  black,  tightly- 
fitting  bodice  with  a  sailor’s  collar  of  the  same  material  and 
colour  as  the  petticoat ;  a  woollen  beret,  white,  dark  blue,  or 
scarlet ;  a  long,  flowing,  picturesque,  red,  brown,  or  dark  blue 
woollen  cloak  which  may  be  bought  for  twenty-two  francs,  and  a 
rough  pair  of  sand  shoes,  complete  the  equipment.  They  wear  no 
stockings  and  very  little  underclothing,  and  exhibit  startling 
fearlessness  about  showing  their  legs,  even  when  they  are  not 
very  showable.  “  On  est  sans  gene  a  Arques  ”  is  an  assertion 
which  meets  the  ear  at  every  turn,  and  we  never  see  any  reason 
to  dispute  it.  So  attired,  the  ladies  look  more  like  supers  at  a 
third-rate  London  theatre  than  anything  else  ;  but  they  are 
decidedly  comfortable.  They  practically  live  on  the  beach.  “  C’est 
une  plage  de  famille,”  they  say,  and  that  too  is  true.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  easy  to  reach  it.  We  ourselves  “  wept  like 
anything  to  see  such  quantities  of  sand  ”  when  we  first  came. 
It  is  everywhere  at  Arques.  It  overwhelms  the  roads,  invades 
the  houses,  covers  the  tables,  lies  about  the  floors  in  long  curling 
wreaths,  and  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  never  quite  off  the 
beach.  When  the  visitors  in  the  hotel  beguile  the  time  by  dancing, 
it  sounds  as  if  a  troop  of  active  servants  were  scrubbing  the  floor 
with  sandpaper,  and  when  they  go  to  see  the  church  they  find  it 
is  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Sables. 

Frenchwomen — at  Arques — seem  to  be  more  self-indulgent  than 
women  of  the  same  class  in  England.  An  Englishwoman  would 
take  the  slight  fatigue  of  getting  over  the  loose  sand  to  the 
beach  as  part  of  the  day’s  work,  and  never  dream  of  hiring 
a  donkey  or  carriage  to  save  a  rough  walk  of  a  few  minutes, 
though  it  may  only  cost  her  a  trifle.  Once  there,  too,  our 
Frenchwoman  never  thinks  of  taking  a  brisk  walk,  but  establishes 
herself  for  the  day  in  a  lounging  chair  in  the  shadow  of  a  bathing- 
machine,  returning  to  the  hotel  only  for  meals.  Her  young 
barbarians  are  at  play  by  her  side,  but  under  the  care  of  their 
bonne,  who  is  a  much  more  devoted  creature  than  our  English 
nurse.  Madame  has  a  table,  and  writes  her  little  ill-spelt  letters, 
and  does  her  little  ugly  fancy-work,  receives  dallying  visits  from 
her  husband  and  his  friends  and  a  large  circle  of  her  own,  who 
sit  and  talk  and  laugh  and  gesticulate  and  make  a  din  which  is 
surprising  to  us  and  most  exhilarating  to  themselves.  They  eat 
pretty  steadily  too,  eking  out  the  bountiful  repasts  of  which  they 
have  recently  partaken  by  purchasing  chocolate  and  rolls,  sucre 
d’orge,  brioches,  croissants,  and  babas.  They  make  appointments 
with  one  of  the  cows  which  are  being  driven  about  the  sands  to 
be  milked  at  thirsty  persons’  pleasure ;  they  are  even  able  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  milk  of  the  goats  which  have  come  all  the  way  from 
the  Pyrenees  for  the  same  purpose ;  they  suck  raw  eggs  in  the  most 
unappetizing  manner ;  and  so  the  day  wears  on.  They  eat,  talk, 
and  ply  the  needle ;  but  never  by  any  chance  do  they  open  a 
boob. 

Bathing,  like  all  else— drainage  included — is  conducted  with 
the  most  open-hearted  and  confiding  frankness.  There  are 
machines  and  there  are  tents,  but,  “  voyez-vous,  ils  sont  chers.”  So 
the  bathers  put  on  their  bathing-dresses  in  their  own  hotels  or 
chalets,  cover  them  with  a  flowing  mantle  made  of  bath- 
towelling,  and  walk,  even  through  the  town,  down  to  the  shore 
— the  men  looking  like  Arab  sheiks,  and  the  women  like  the 
wind-swept  souls  in  another  place.  Why  should  they  not  be 
independent  ?  “  On  est  sans  gene  a  Arques  ”  too  ;  but  why  do 

not  the  ladies  dispense  with  stays  in  the  water  ?  That  is  the 
one  bit  of  stiffness  which  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  cast 
aside,  and  they  actually  buy  those  articles  of  clothing  expressly 
constructed  to  bear  being  wetted,  and  thus  panoplied  affront  the 
deep.  They  cover  their  bathing-dresses  with  cloaks,  but  drop 
them,  and  hover  a  long  time  on  the  brink,  if  the  sea  can  be  said 
to  have  a  brink,  chatting  with  friends  of  either  sex ;  but  they 
scarcely  ever  go  far  from  the  shore.  We  heard  an  English  child 
of  three  and  a-half  entreating  to  be  taken  far  enough  into  the  sea 
to  get  out  of  the  soap  at  the  edge;  but  most  of  the  French 
women  and  children  contentedly  paddle  about  in  the  shallow 
foam-streaked  water  which  the  English  child  disliked.  A  gentle 
tolerance  is  accorded  to  the  English  when  they  invade  this  French 
sanatorium  ;  now  and  then,  when  we  enter  some  public  place,  we 
hear  from  one  of  the  commoner  people,  a  low  but  contemptuous 
“  Ah,  rosbif,”  which  informs  us  that  our  despicable  origin  is  no 
secret ;  but  that  is  all.  They  never  seem  to  credit  us  with  any 
particular  knowledge  of  their  language ;  and  if  we  mutely  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  little  advantage,  such  as  a  seat  in 
an  omnibus,  or  anything  else,  because  we  think  we  are  depriving 
another  person  of  it,  some  one  is  apt  to  exclaim,  “  Sont-elles 
droles !  ” 

Little  French  children  show  a  great  desire  to  fraternize  with 
English  ones,  and  many  a  hot  tear  is  shed  at  parting  by  those 
who  have  never  been  able  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other  in 
speech.  For  days  we  have  amused  ourselves  by  watching  one  of 
these  inarticulate  friendships.  The  French  child  is  slightly 
older,  and  perhaps  feels  that  she  is  doing  the  honours  of  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  little  four-year-old  Lucy.  They  walk 
hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  not  easily  executed 
lifting  up  and  kissing.  Lucy  takes  kindly  to  the  sucre  d'orge, 
does  not  refuse  a  brioche,  but,  being  a  child  whose  mind  has  as  yet 
not  been  enriched  by  rural  sights,  turned  away  last  time  we  saw 
the  friends  together,  from  the  cow  which  was  being  milked  for 
Gabrielle,  affirming  with  much  disgust  that  hitherto  she  had  not 
been  aware  “milk  was  pulled  out  of  a  cow  in  that  way.” 


“  Buvez,  Lucie,  buvez,”  said  Gabrielle,  offering  the  glass  first  to 
her.  Lucy  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  it.  “  Mais  buvez 
done,”  persisted  the  other.  Finally,  Lucy’s  nurse  intervened, 
and  Lucy  consented  to  drink  some  of  the  milk,  provided  the 
fluff  at  the  top  of  it  was  taken  away.  The  froth  having  been 
removed,  Lucy  drank,  and  all  was  well. 

No  wonder  people  sit  on  the  beach,  for  the  noise  at  most  of  the 
hotels  at  certain  hours  is  appalling.  Our  own  (an  extremely 
comfortable  one,  by  the  way)  is  long  and  rather  low,  with  a 
balcony  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  street.  Even  as  we 
write  we  have  the  cheering  and  inspiring  accompaniment  of  the 
cries  of  troops  of  donkey-boys  and  women  and  the  drivers  of  the 
voitures  de  place.  The  voitures  de  place  of  Arques  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  two-wlieeled  market-carts,  in  which  people 
cheerfully  resign  themselves  to  taking  their  drives  abroad.  The 
moment  one  of  these  is  wanted,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
driver  rushes  up  vociferating,  entreating  you  to  take  his  cart 
and  no  other,  clawing  and  clutching  the  would-be  hirer,  until 
madness  is  imminent.  Every  one  on  the  balcony  has  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  noise.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  some  of  the 
barelegged  visitors  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  there 
is  the  box-like  omnibus  drawn  up  close  by  the  balcony, 
and  the  driver  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  inn-servants, 
who  are  waiting  to  put  on  the  luggage.  Luggage  is  always 
lifted  on  to  the  omnibus  from  the  balcony.  There  are  the 
visitors  who  are  about  to  depart  expressing  their  regret,  and 
those  who  are  going  to  remain  running  about  trying  to  persuade 
the  gerant  to  let  them  have  the  vacated  rooms  if  better  than 
their  own.  Just  below,  too,  in  the  street  is  the  old  man 
with  the  dancing  dogs,  singing  in  a  pathetic  old  cracked  voice 
something  about  La  belle  Helene  erring  on  the  plain,  and  the 
other  man  with  the  accordion ;  and  five  minutes  ago  a  man  was 
piping  to  a  vicious-looking  young  bear,  and  beggars  with  mouths 
full  of  chocolate  are  supplicating  for  a  petite  charite,  and  blue- 
bloused  men  petitioning  you  to  do  this  or  that,  with  hard-set  eyes 
which  seem  to  say  that  it  must  be  either  your  money  or  your 
life ;  while  from  the  open-windowed  salon  proceeds  the  sound  of 
English  children  practising  snatches  of  wildly  passionate  scales, 
or  making  dashing  excursions  into  what  Victor  Hugo  calls  the 
melancholy  air  of  “  Bonnie  Dundee.” 

At  Arques,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  the  children  are 
maddening.  They  pervade  the  whole  place  just  as  the  sand  does. 
We  can  do  nothing  but  try  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  why 
French  children  are  so  different  from  our  own.  Judging  from 
what  we  see  here,  the  French  are  infinitely  more  spoilt.  Their 
bonne  lets  them  do  exactly  what  they  like ;  their  fathers  and 
mothers  generally  do  the  same  ;  their  tempers  are  uncontrolled, 
and  when  angry  they  are  apt  to  look  like  little  tigers.  English 
children  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but  they  are  under  some 
restraint,  and,  heaven  be  praised  for  it,  are  sent  off  to  bed  by 
eight  o’clock  after  a  simple  meal ;  whereas  no  French  child,  except 
a  baby  in  arms,  appears  to  be  too  young  to  come  down  to  the 
table-d’hote  dinner,  where  at  the  tenderest  age  it  works  its  way 
diligently  through  the  menu,  eats  of  every  dish,  drinks  wine  or 
beer,  or  sometimes  both  together,  puts  its  feet  on  the  table 
between  courses,  will  be  attended  to,  and  is  attended  to.  We 
have  seen  a  child  of  twenty  months  cry  because  his  wine  had 
more  water  in  it  than  his  mother’s — insist  on  having  her  glass, 
drink  its  stronger  contents  and  not  appear  the  worse  for  it. 


SHE. 

IT  is  a  common  failing  with  adaptors  of  novels  to  the  stage  to 
forget  that  what  a  reader  may  be  made  to  believe  a  spectator 
might  entirely  distrust;  the  fact  being  that  the  methods  and 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  romancer  offer  a  larger  and  freer 
scope  for  illusion  than  is  available  to  the  playwright.  To  bring 
an  audience  into  complete  accord  under  such  conditions  is  not 
easy  even  where  the  incredible  is  familiarly  represented  in  human 
action.  But  this  is  much  more  strikingly  the  case  in  dealing  with 
the  supernatural.  To  compress  into  three  hours  of  apparent 
reality  the  cumulative  effects  of  a  thousand  pages  of  the  unreal, 
however  carefully  contrived,  eloquent,  or  picturesque,  demands 
an  art  which,  it  must  be  said  at  once,  Mr.  Haggard’s  adaptors,  in 
their  version  of  She  as  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  have  not  dis¬ 
played.  The  scheme  of  construction  in  this  daring  enterprise  is 
not  such  as  to  free  us  from  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story ;  the  dialogue  is  not  fitted  for  a  drama ;  the  action  is  not 
unconstrained  or  direct.  The  adaptors  have  reproduced  the 
story,  but,  in  doing  so,  have  they  transfused  the  idea  and  the 
spirit ;  have  they  in  marshalling  the  characters  employed  that 
constructive  art  which  the  author  has  so  powerfully  displayed  in 
the  original?  Striking  in  many  points  as  the  performance 
at  the  Gaiety  is,  the  version  is  as  little  stirring  as  a  whole, 
compared  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  book,  as  the  dramatic 
representation  of  Autour  du  Monde  dans  Quatre-vingt  Jours 
was  in  comparison  with  the  story  of  Jules  Verne.  The  prologue, 
which  represents  the  slaying  of  Ixallikrates  by  “She,”  and 
records  the  curses  heaped  upon  her  by  his  raving  widow, 
Amenartas,  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  tableau,  and, 
instead  of  aiding  realism,  tends  to  destroy  it.  For  by  this 
early  introduction  of  the  central  figure,  “  She,”  the  very  essence 
of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  story — which  is  breathless  expectation — 
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has  been  ruthlessly  thrown  away ;  and  the  audience,  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  believe  in  her  immortality,  and  should  be  made  curious 
to  see  this  strange  witch  in  all  her  resplendent  beauty  and  in  the 
zest  of  life  after  two  thousand  years  of  passionate  waiting  for  her 
dead  lover,  are  gratified  by  a  sight  of  her  at  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  and  before  the  first  day  of  the  twenty  centuries  which 
are  to  follow  has  closed  in.  In  this  way  the  one  great  game  of 
“  make-believe  ”  is  lost  at  the  very  outset ;  and  the  succeeding 
scenes — the  examination  of  the  documents  and  establishment  of 
a  link  between  Kallikrates  and  Leo  Vincey ;  the  adventurous 
passage  to  Africa ;  the  arrival  among  the  Amahagger  and  the 
betrothal  of  Leo  and  Ustane ;  the  conflict  between  “  She  ”  and 
her  rival,  Ustane,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  final  catastrophe,  the  failure  of  the  spell  in  the 
Fire  ol  Life — all  these  are  deprived  of  any  further  interest  than 
such  as  they  in  themselves  excite.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  the  loss  which  this  anti-climax,  the  prologue,  entailed 
which  led  the  adaptors,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  to  fill  the  hiatus 
by  giving  prominence  to  a  comic  servant,  Job  Hound,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  ridiculous  and  sublime  into  contact  throughout  the  play, 
where  earnestness  itself  is  scarcely  equal  to  sustaining  it.  This 
character,  performed  by  a  conscientious  actor  devoid  of  humour, 
thus  makes  discord  where  delicate  harmony  is  most  needed — a 
mistake  greatly  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  commonplaces, 
and  of  even  slang,  in  situat  ions  wherein  the  slightest  divergence 
irom  the  serious  gives  a  jar.  We  should  be  sorry  to  imply  by 
these  remarks  that  this  dramatized  version  of  She  is  a  failure,  or 
altogether  lacking  in  illusion.  Indeed,  wonders  have  been  achieved 
in  the  way  of  presenting  some  of  the  most  difficult  scenes.  The 
sudden  apparition  of  “  She  ”  among  her  people  in  conflict  with 
the  white  strangers  is  very  fine ;  but  had  this  been  the  first 
revelation  of  her  presence  to  the  audience,  the  effect  would  have 
been  far  finer.  The  wonder  is  that  the  adaptors  did  not  see  this. 
The  scene  in  which  “  She  ”  recognizes  in  Leo  Vincey  her  lover 
Kallikrates,  whose  coming  she  had  patiently  awaited  through 
cycles  of  time,  and  the  one  in  which,  maddened  by  jealousy  of  her 
rival,  she  denounces  Ustane,  are  not  wanting  in  power.  Miss 
Sophie  Eyre,  the  representative  of  “  She,”  has  evidently  thought 
out  the^ difficulties  of  her  part,  and  deserves  credit  as  much  for 
her  self-restraint  as  for  her  well-chosen  delirious  outbursts.  She 
presents  an  imposing  figure  ;  her  manners  and  gestures  are  more 
than  picturesque,  and  well  express  the  hysterical  weariness  and 
yearning  of  unrequited  passion,  waiting  and  burning  for  count¬ 
less  years.  In  the  situation  in  which  “  She  ”  at  last  recognizes  in 
Leo  Yincey  the  lover  for  whom  she  has  yearned  so  long,  Miss 
Sophie  Eyre  infuses  into  the  greeting  a  wonderful  ecstasy,  and 
her  witcheries  and  wiles  in  the  attempt  to  win  his  love 
are  admirably  conveyed.  The  Ustane  of  Miss  Mary  Rorke  is 
pathetic,  and  her  treatment  of  the  love-passages  with  Leo  Vincey 
natural  and  most  touching.  Mr.  Julian  Cross,  too,  succeeds 
in  presenting  a  manly  picture  of  Horace  IIollv,  though  he  might 
bear  in  mind  that  gentlemen  do  not  place  their  hands  on  their 
servants  mouths  to  enjoin  silence.  The  Leo  Vincey  of  Mr. 
Edward  Maurice  is  disappointing.  He  is  prosaic,  unattractive,  a 
little  vulgar,  and  never  fully  approaches  the  dazed  wonderment 
which  the  later  situations  demand.  The  scenic  effects,  consider- 
ing  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  Gaiety  stage,  are  excellent,  but 
m  the  ballet  of  the  Amahagger  there  is  room  for  improvement. 


THE  CLIMACTERIC. 

A  Fable. 

"\XI  IIEN  do  the  reasoning  powers  decline  ? 

»  »  The  ancients  said  at  forty-nine. 

’Twas  Aristotle  thus  decreed  : 

So  much  premised,  we  now  proceed. 

In  that  thrice-favoured  Northern  land, 

Where  most  the  flowers  of  thought  expand, 
And  all  things  nebulous  grow  clear, 

Through  spectacles  and  Lager-beer, 

There  lived,  at  Dumpelsheim  the  Lesser, 

A  certain  Iligh-Dutch  Herr  Professor. 

Than  Grotius  more  alert  and  quick, 

More  logical  than  Burgersdyck, 

His  lectures  both  so  much  transcended, 

That  everywhere  his  fame  extended. 

But  chief  he  taught,  by  day  and  night, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stagyrite, 

Proving  it  fixed  beyond  dispute, 

In  ways  that  none  could  well  refute  ; 

For  if  by  chance  ’twas  urged  that  men 
O’er-stepped  the  limit  now  and  then, 

He’d  show  unanswerably  still 
Either  that  all  they  did  was  “  nil,” 

Or  else  ’twas  marked  by  indication 
Of  grievous  mental  degradation : 

Nay — he  could  even  trace,  they  say, 

That  degradation  to  a  day. 


Had  reached  the  end  of  Book  Eleven, 

And  he  was  nearing  forty-seven. 

Admirers  had  not  long  to  wait ; 

The  last  Book  came  at  forty-eight, 

And  should  have  been  the  heart  and  soul — 
The  crown  and  summit — of  the  whole. 

But  now  the  oddest  thing  ensued ; 

’Twas  so  insufferably  crude, 

So  feeble  and  so  poor,  ’twas  plain 
The  writer’s  mind  was  on  the  wane. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  said  ; 

E’en  Friendship’s  self  must  hang  the  head, 
While  jealous  rivals,  scarce  so  civil, 
Described  it  openly  as  “drivel.” 

Never  was  such  collapse.  In  brief, 

The  poor  Professor  died  of  grief. 

With  fitting  mortuary  rhyme 
They  buried  him  at  Dumpelsheim, 

And  as  they  sorrowing  set  about 
A  “  Short  Memoir,”  the  truth  came  out. 

He  had  been  older  than  he  knew. 

The  parish  clerk  had  put  a  “  2  ” 

In  place  of  “nought,”  and  made  his  date 
Of  birth  a  brace  of  years  too  late. 

When  he  had  written  Book  the  Last, 

His  true  climacteric  had  past ! 

Moral. — To  estimate  your  worth, 

Be  certain  as  to  date  of  birth. 


REVIEWS. 

JAMES’S  NAVAL  HISTORY  EPITOMIZED/ 

TpPITOMES,  when  they  are  only  the  cut-down  and  rehandled 
-Lf  version  of  another  man’s  work,  are  almost  certain  to  be  bad. 
Mr.  O’Byrne  has  not  escaped  the  common  lot  in  what  he  calls 
“James’s  Naval  History  Epitomized.”  The  effort  was  not  a 
commendable  one,  to  begin  with,  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  has  been 
very  ill  done,  to  use  plain  language.  James  would  have  stood  a 
certain  amount  of  compression,  no  doubt ;  and,  although  he  is  a 
standard  author,  he  is  hardly  one  of  those  whom  it  is  sacrilege 
to  touch,  llis  book  does  not  rank  as  literature  with  Napier’s 
Peninsular  War  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  and 
out  of  respect  to  the  subject  and  honest  industry  of  the  author, 
that  it  can  be  called  literature  at  all.  The  style  is  pedestrian) 
and  there  is  not  a  flash  in  the  book  from  first  to  last.  If  anybody 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  six  volumes,  to  cut  out 
the  endless  tiresome  disputations  with  Brenton,  and  condense 
some  of  the  narratives  of  minor  operations,  we  do  not  say  we 
should  care  to  possess  the  results  of  his  industry  ;  but  at  least  he 
might  have  produced  a  handy  book  of  reference,  something  like 
Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  sound 
taste  would  prefer  James  as  he  was,  with  all  his  faults ;  but 
apparently  this  generation  is  frightened  at  the  sight  of  six  volumes. 
A  condensed  version  of  him  might  possibly  find  acceptance.  But 
Mr.  O’Byrne  has  not  gone  to  work  in  this  fashion.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  picked  and  chosen  what  actions  he  cared 
to  repeat.  He  has  taken  only  those  “for  which  a  medal 
has  been  struck  or  a  clasp  issued.”  In  other  words,  he  has 
selected  some  of  the  victories  and  suppressed  the  failures.  There 
were  not  many  of  these  last  in  the  great  war,  but  amoncr 
them  were  some  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  long  struggle. 
To  take  one  instance  only,  the  disastrous  attack  on  the  French 
at  Grand  Port  was  as  -wonderful  a  piece  of  fighting  as  many  of 

the  victories.  _  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  failures _ notably 

the  actions  with  the  disguised  American  line-of-battle  ships— 
were  not  the  least  interesting  incidents  of  the  war  to  those  who 
like  to  look  at  the  causes  of  success  or  defeat.  By  keeping  to 
one  class  of  actions  only — even  though  they  were  the  most 
numerous— Mr.  O’Byrne  has  given  a  false  general  picture  of 
“  the  most  exciting  epoch,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  history  of  the 
British  navy.  This  of  itself  would  deprive  his  epitome  of  almost 
all  the  value  it  might  have  possessed— but  Mr.  O’Bvrne  has 
done  what  he  elected  to  do  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  even 
within  his  self-imposed  limits  his  book  is  of  no  value.  His  very 
title-page  contains  an  example  of  astounding  carelessness. 

“  Duncan  ”  and  “  Camperdown  ”  appear,  with  several  names 
between  them,  among  the  heroes  in  whose  days  the  exploits  here 
recorded  were  performed.  A  reader  who  came  with  a  blank 
mind  to  Mr.  O’Byrne  would  conclude,  of  course,  that  Duncan  and 
Camperdown  were  several  and  individual  heroes.  If  lie  knew 
something  of  the  subject  he  would  be  aware  that  Adam  Duncan 
was  made  Lord  Camperdown  for  his  victory  over  the  Dutch  •  but 
of  what  use  is  an  epitome  which  you  have  to  correct  by  your  own 
knowledge  at  every  step  ?  Similar  instances  of  carelessness  occur 
all  through  the  book.  As  an  ounce  of  example  is  better  than  a 


The  years  rolled  on,  and  as  they  flew, 
More  famed  the  Herr  Professor  grew, 
His  “  Locus  of  the  Pineal  Gland  ” 

(A  masterpiece  he  long  had  planned) 


James  s  Naval  History :  a  Narrative  of  the  Naval  Battles,  Single-Ship 
Actions,  Notable  Sieges,  and  Dashing  Cutting-out  Expeditions  fought  in  the 
days  of  Howe,  Hood,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent,  Bridport,  Nelson,' Camperdown, 
fxmouth,  Duckworth,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Epitomized  in  one  volume 
by  Robert  O’Byrne,  F.R.G.S.  London :  VV.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1888. 
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bushel  of  assertion,  we  will  quote  an  instance  of  injudicious  scissors 
work  which  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  this  volume.  It  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  action  between  the  Victorious  74  and  the 
Weasel  18-gun  brig  against  the  Rivoli  74  and  French  brigs  : — 

The  Victorious  had  her  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  gaff  and  spanker  boom  shot 
away,  her  three  topmasts  and  mainmast  badly  ivounded,  her  boats  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  except  a  small  punt  belonging  to  the  ward-room  officers,  and  her 
hull  struck  in  several  places.  Out  of  her  actual  crew  of  506  men  and  boys 
(60  of  the  former  sick,  but  only  a  few  absent  from  their  quarters),  she  bad 
one  lieutenant  of  marines  and  25  seamen  and  marines  killed,  her  captain 
(slightly),  one  lieutenant  of  marines  (mortally),  2  masters’  mates,  2  mid¬ 
shipmen,  and  93  seamen  and  marines  wounded  ;  total,  27  killed  and  99 
wounded.  She  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  a  man  hurt,  either  in  her 
forty  minutes’  engagement  with  the  Mercure,  which  she  blew  up  on  (sic) 
her  very  spirited,  and  in  all  probability  not  ineffective  cannonade  of  the 
Rivoli.  Out  of  her  810  men  and  boys  in  crew  and  supernumeraries,  the 
Rivoli  lost  400  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  her  second  captain 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  officers. 


studding-sail  boom-iron  having  hooked  the  larboard  leech-rope  of 
the  Nymph's  main-topsail  ”  ?  There  should  be  a  glossary  of  terms 
(James  has  a  very  good  one),  and  they  should  be  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  since  the  general  movements  of  ships  or  fleets  can  be 
made  quite  clear  without  this  lavish  use  of  details.  Here 
fulfilling  our  critical  function,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  book 
to  write,  and  how  it  should  be  written.  All  that  is  wanted  now 
is,  that  the  historian  should  appear,  and  do  the  book.  If  some  of 
those  naval  gentlemen  who  spend  so  much  time  contributing  to 
the  Times  would  only  use  the  pens  they  love  so  much  to  handle 
on  the  history  of  their  own  profession,  how  soon  might  we  have, 
if  not  the  book,  at  least  an  attempt  towards  the  doing  of  it !  But 
we  do  not  with  any  confidence  hope  for  the  conversion  of  the 
naval  letter-writer. 


Here  is  a  remarkable  statement.  How  did  “  she”  contrive  to 
have  nobody  hurt,  and  to  lose  126  m  killed  and  wounded  ;  also, 
how  could  her  cannonade  be  described  as  “  in  all  probability  not 
ineffective  ”  when  it  killed  and  wounded  400  enemies  out  ot  a 
total  of  810?  The  puzzled  reader  who  turns  back  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  will  find  the  mystery  explained.  “  She  ”  was  the  Weasel 
brig  which  fought  with,  and"  blew  up,  the  Mercure  before  coming  in 
at  the  end  of  the  action  with  the  Rivoli.  James  names  her,  but 
Mr.  O’Byrne’s  scissors,  directed  with  very  little  care,  we  are 
afraid,  have  snipped  her  out,  and  made  nonsense  of  the  narrative  by 
inserting  a  pronoun  which  grammatically  refers  to  the  Victorious. 
Now,  of  what  use,  we  ask  again,  is  an  epitome  which  is  un¬ 
intelligible  without  constant  reference  to  the  work  epitomized  ? 

This  book  must  unfortunately  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  in¬ 
adequate  attempts  to  deal  with  a  great  subject.  The  British  Navy 
has  not  been  treated  well  by  literature.  Naval  officers  have 
seldom  written  good  books,  and  landsmen  do  not  understand  the 
subject  or  have  been  frightened  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  its 
technicalities.  Consequently  it  is  the  sad  truth  that  the  Lives  of 
British  admirals  (Southey’s  Nelson  being  excepted,  of  course)  are 
rather  dull  reading,  and  naval  histories  are  for  the_  most  part 
dreary  compilations.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  left  an  admirable  frag¬ 
ment'  but  he  stops  at  Henry  VII.  James  was  thoroughly  honest, 
intelligent,  and  laborious ;  but  he  wanted  the  sacred  fire — the 
power  of  imparting  life,  the  sense  of  style.  He  seldom  rises 
above  the  level  of  a  sound  report.  Yet  tlie  subject  has  interest 
and  importance  enough  and  to  spare.  The  section  of  our  naval 
history  which  Mr.  OByrne  has  gone  over  in  so  strange  a  way 
mio-ht  well  be  taken  by  itself,  and  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult 
to  °do.  The  authorities  are  not  unmanageably  numerous  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find.  We  can  conceive  of  a  Naval  History  of  the  Great 
War  not  much,  if  at  all,  larger  than  Mr.  O’Byrne’s  volume  which 
would  be  equally  readable  and  useful.  The  subject  almost 
divides  itself.  First  there  is  the  period  of  the  coalition  against 
France,  when  we  had  Europe  with  us.  These  were  the  compara¬ 
tively  easy  years  of  the  First  of  June,  the  occupation  of  Toulon 
and  Corsica.  In  them  the  admirals  were  the  veterans  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  work  of  discipline  and  organization  was 
completed.  Then  the  French  armies  turned  Europe  against  us ; 
and  for  a  long  spell  we  had  to  fight  for  our  lives  against  an  enemy 
who  threatened  invasion  from  abroad  and  the  Jaeobin-Irisli 
foe  at  home.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great  victories  ol 
Camperdown,  St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar. 
In  these  years  the  leaders  were  first  St.  A  incent  and  then 
Nelson _ the  man  who  first  saw  and  the  man  who  first  tho¬ 

roughly  showed  all  that  the  superiority  of  the  English  fleet  in 
gunnery  and  seamanship  allowed  it  to  dare.  With  Trafalgar  this 
period  came  to  an  end,  and  there  began  the  years  of  uncontested 
supremacy — in  which  the  work  of  the  navy  was  mainly  auxiliary. 
It  was  engaged  in  protecting  convoys,  keeping  the  road  open  for 
the  army,  and  capturing  one  after  another  the  colonial  harbours 
of  France  and  Holland.  The  men  of  this  period  were  the  pupils 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson— the  frigate  captains  of  the  stamp  of 
Sir  William  Hoste  and  Lord  Dundonald.  In  this  last  period 
long  success  had  produced  over-confidence  or  carelessness,  and 
we  had  to  undergo  checks  here  and  there — in  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  on  the  coast  of  America— which  were  needed  to  remind  us 
that  our  supremacy  must  be  maintained  by  the  arts  which  had 
gained  it.  By  attending  to  these  differences  a  writer  with  some 
sense  of  the  value  of  divisions  could  make  the  general  movement 
ol  tlie  war  clear.  In  a  mere  series  of  unconnected  nariatives  of 
actions  it  is  lost,  and  the  reader  cannot  see  the  wood  because  of 
the  trees.  The  historian  we  conceive  of,  and  hope  to  live  to  read 
one  of  these  days,  would  indicate  soberly,  but  sufficient  ly,  v.  hat 
was  the  share  of  the  navy  in  the  general  struggle.  I  Le  would 
not  forget,  or  allow  his  readers  to  forget,  what  were  the  cruises, 
blockades,  and  disposition  of  the  fleets,  or  that  every  frigate 
action,  every  cutting  out,  had  its  share  in  forwarding  the  great 
end.  I11  short,  his  history  would  be  a  coherent  narrative, 
and  not  a  mere  heap  of  incidents,  as  “  naval  histories  aie 
too  apt  to  be.  Withal,  too,  our  historian  would  endeavour 
to  realize  for  his  readers  the  liio  of  the  sea.  1  ri\  ate  letters, 
stories,  and  court-martials,  read  with  some  imaginative  insight, 
would  supply  him  with  material.  Finally,  he  would  never  forget 
that  it  was  his  business  to  make  things  clear — to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  mere  technical  details  intelligible  to  the  seaman  or 
student  only,  or  to  expound  them  when  they  had  to  be  given. 
What  instruction  is  it  to  the  landsman  to  be  told  that  two 
frigates  were  held  fast,  “  the  CUop&tre's  larboard  mam  topmast 


NOVELS.* 

MB.  MINTO  takes  us  back  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when, 
as  he  reminds  us,  “  the  times  were  dark  and  were  grow¬ 
ing  darker,  clouds  gathering  and  lowering  on  every  hand,  and, 
worse  than  that,  ominous  tremors  beginning  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  the  very  floor  and  foundation  of  society  itself.” 
The  discontent  of  the  Commons  at  the  growing  burdens  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  poll-tax,  which  culminated  in  the 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  spread  of  Lollardism,  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  barons,  the  position  of  the  boy-king  surrounded 
by  scheming  councillors,  out  of  such  historical  materials  has 
Mr.  Minto  formed  a  spirited  setting  for  a  sympathetically-told 
tale  of  true  love,  running  none  too  smoothly  and  ending  sadly, 
but  pleasant  reading  to  all  but  those  who  insist  that  every 
book  shall  end  with  marriage  and  general  happiness.  The  hero 
is,  as  becomes  his  position  in  a  medieval  romance,  a  very  preux 
chevalier,  bearing  himself  with  equal  gallantry  in  defending  his 
ladylove  against  her  bridegroom  the  villainous  Sir  Richard 
Rainham,  in  advocating  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  and  in  his 
self-imposed  diplomatic  mission  of  mediating  between  the  oppressed 
Commons  and  the  King.  In  the  wicked  Baron  we  trace  no 
remote  resemblance  to  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Boeuf ;  lie  seizes 
the  lovers  and  immures  them  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  of  the  most 
approved  regulation  pattern  of  the  times,  from  which  they  are 
rescued  by  a  band  of  half-armed  peasants  under  the  leadership  of 
Wat  Tyler,  who  attack  and  carry  the  castle  in  much  the  same 
style  as  the  stronghold  of  Torquilstone  was  taken  in  an  earlier 
reign.  The  descriptions  of  these  deeds  of  arms,  of  the  meetings 
of  °the  rebellious  peasantry  to  discuss  their  grievances,  and  in 
particular  the  whole  account  of  the  rising  under  Wat  Tyler,  the 
march  of  the  insurgents  on  London,  the  reign  of  terror  and  excess 
which  followed,  and  the  final  scene  at  Smitlifield,  where  more 
than  one  of  our  author’s  characters,  fictitious  as  well  as  historical, 
meets  his  death,  are  given  with  great  spirit  and  verisimilitude  ; 
indeed,  these  passages,  together  with  the  clear  and  concise 
analysis  of  the  political  and  social  situation,  render  the  book 
well  worth  reading,  even  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  Two  complaints  only  we  must  make ; 
one,  that  the  character  of  Wat  Tyler,  which  is  capable  of  very 
picturesque  treatment,  is  not  made  of  greater  importance  ;  for  Mr. 
Minto,  though  he  does  not  entirely  omit  him  from  his  dramatis 
personce,  gives  us  that  mere  taste  of  him  which  but  provokes  a 
desire  for  more ;  the  other,  that  the  dialogue,  both  in  diction 
and  tone,  is  throughout  distinctively  modern.  The  affectation  of 
an  archaic  form  of  speech  is  a  difficult  matter.  But,  if  it  is 
a  fault  to  weary  readers  with  too  frequent  use  ot  “  Vy  my 
halidame,”  “  in  good  sooth,”  and  the  like,  it  is  at  least  as  bad  to 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  century 
such  phrases  as  “  You  pop  out  of  the  earth,”  “  stand  on  trifling 
technicalities,”  or  “  you  speak  these  commonplaces  of  legal 
rhetoric.” 

Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn  introduces  his  reader  to  somewhat  queer 
company  in  The  Man  with  a  Shadow.  His  hero  is  a  young 
medical  man,  who  has  conceived  the  theory  that,  “  in  case  of 
accident,  or  after  operation,  no  man  of  health  or  vigour  should  be 
allowed  to  die.”  Such  a  death  he  holds  to  be  merely  a  species  of 
trance,  in  which  the  patient  remains  “while  Nature  busily  recom¬ 
mences  her  work  of  restoration,  the  building  up  again  of  the  in¬ 
jured  tissues.”  He  endeavours  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice 
'in  the  case  of  the  squire  of  his  village,  a  coarse,  drunken,  foul- 
mouthed  baronet,  whose  neck  has  been  broken  by  a  fall  down¬ 
stairs  in  a  scuffle  with  his  younger  brother— who  is,  by  the  way, 
in  every  respect  as  great  a'  blackguard  as  himself.  The  doctor 
works  at  his  experiments  on  the  corpse  in  the  family  mausoleum 
attached  to  the  parish  church,  in  company  with  a  ghoul-like  old 
sexton,  whose  maunderings  about  his  age  and  complaints  become, 
from  “  damnable  iteration,”  not  a  little  wearisome.  I11  the  vestry 
of  the  church  the  squire’s  younger  brother  aforesaid,  now  himself 
squire  and  baronet,  has  midnight  assignations  with  the  curate's 
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sister,  who  climbs  from  her  bedroom  window,  via  the  roof  of  a 
summer-house,  to  keep  this  unholy  tryst.  The  sexton’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  is  also  parlour-maid  at  the  parsonage,  “  in  love 
with  the  squire,”  and  a  sturdy  villager  “  in  love  with  the 
parlour-maid,”  complete  the  goodly  company  who  hang  about 
the  village  church  in  the  midnight  hours  ;  the  maid,  we  may 
add,  getting  in  and  out  of  the  curate's  house  in  much  the 
same  burglarious  fashion  as  her  young  mistress.  The  doctor 
surprises  the  lovers  in  the  vestry,  where  he  finds  the  lady, 
with  whom  he  is,  or  at  any  rate  believes  himself  to  be, 
desperately  in  love,  reclining  on  the  squire’s  knees  while 
that  worthy  smokes  a  cigar.  A  fierce  fight  ensues  with  heavy 
damage  on  both  sides — indeed,  fisticuffs  are  freely  indulged  in  by 
most  of  the  characters  in  this  delectable  tale,  the  curate  on  at 
least  one  occasion  bearing  his  share  with  a  very  tolerable  grace. 
Overwrought  mentally  by  his  ghastly  experiments  (which  have 
failed  to  arrest  the  decay  of  nature  in  his  subject)  and  physically 
by  his  struggle  with  the  squire,  the  doctor  succumbs  to  the  double 
strain ;  a  terrible  change  comes  over  him,  his  language  and 
behaviour  become  at  times  coarse  and  violent,  lie  takes  to  brandy, 
shuts  himself  up  in  darkened  rooms,  and  generally  encourages 
very  reasonable  doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  He  believed  that  “  fail¬ 
ing  to  arrest  the  decay  of  Luke  Candlisli,  he  had  imbibed  the 
essence  of  the  man,  which,  needing  a  fleshy  body  in  which  to  live, 
had  possessed  him,  so  that  his  fate  seemed  to  be  that  he  must 
ever  more  live  a  double  life,  in  which  there  was  one  soul  under 
the  control  of  his  well-schooled  brain ;  the  other,  wild,  in¬ 
dependent,  and  for  whose  words  and  actions  he  must  respond.” 
With  this  situation  of  a  “  dual  existence  ”  in  the  same  indivi¬ 
dual,  readers  have  of  late  been  familiarized  elsewhere,  and  it 
requires  a  more  novel  and  satisfactory  treatment  than  Mr. 
Manville  Fenn’s  to  warrant  its  reintroduction,  though  the  story 
is  told  with  plenty  of  spirit,  the  situations  are  briskly  and 
vividly  described,  and  the  dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  easy  and 
appropriate  to  the  mouths  in  which  it  is  placed.  Moreover,  the 
coarseness  inherent  in  such  a  tale  and  such  a  set  of  characters 
leaves  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and  we  could  wish  that  so  much 
cleverness  as  the  book  undoubtedly  contains  had  been  better 
directed. 

The  Last  Hurdle  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  its  class — the 
sporting  novel — short,  bright,  cheery,  and  entertaining — the  sort 
of  book  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Captain  Hawley  Smart 
stands  facile  princeps.  Mr.  Frank  Hudson,  an  author  whose 
name  is  new  to  us,  writes  with  all  the  go  and  animal  spirits 
which  such  work  requires ;  the  development  of  character  being 
of  less  importance  than  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting  episodes. 
The  reader  is  hurried  to  Ireland,  and  there  introduced  to  sport¬ 
ing  characters,  male  and  female,  gentle  and  simple.  There  are 
two  race  meetings,  the  right  horse  winning,  and  the  villain,  a 
wicked  nobleman  of  a  very  conventional  type,  being  duly  foiled 
on  both  occasions ;  and  there  is  fishing  and  hunting,  for  in  our 
author’s  part  of  Ireland,  which  he  does  not  more  particularly 
specify,  all  kinds  of  sport  appear  to  flourish  unchecked  by  the 
animus  of  politics.  Then  the  heroine  is  attacked  by  hired 
ruffians  (not  members  of  the  true  Irish  peasantry  of  course,  but 
importations  from  the  slums  of  Dublin),  and  her  lover  ducked  in 
the  river ;  while  the  wicked  nobleman,  who  has  stage-managed 
the  affair,  poses  as  their  rescuer.  The  lover  has  a  brain  fever ; 
the  wicked  nobleman  is  at  his  old  tricks  again,  and  imports 
Dublin  desperadoes  to  shoot  the  racehorse  which  is  his  most 
dangerous  rival  for  some  great  hurdle-race.  There  is  a  pathetic 
incident  of  a  poacher  and  his  sweetheart,  and  plenty  of 
happy  love-making.  All  this  and  more  being  described  with 
a  spirit  and  verve  that  carry  the  reader  along  with  them, 
what  matter  if  the  thought  occasionally  arise  that  one  has 
read  something  like  it  all  before,  that  the  characters  are  old 
friends  (Briney  Fag  especially  is  Davie  Gellatley  served  up 
with  Irish  sauce),  and  that  one  race  is  on  paper  very  like  an¬ 
other  ?  This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  one  should  read  or 
criticize  such  a  book  as  The  Last  Hurdle,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  to  all  to  whom  “  sporting  and  courting  ” 
are  dear,  and  should,  therefore,  not  lack  readers. 

Were  all  stories  as  pleasant  as  The  Duchess,  the  reviewer’s  life 
would  indeed  be  a  happy  one.  The  author  of  Molly  Bawn  has 
seldom  provided  him  with  better  company  than  the  heroine  of 
this  book  and  her  father,  two  characters  between  whom  we 
hesitate  to  express  a  preference.  About  the  latter,  an  impoverished 
Irish  gentleman  of  middle  age,  there  is  a  trace  of  Colonel 
Newcome,  and  Norah,  “  the  Duchess,”  as  her  father  lovingly 
nicknames  her,  is  a  very  nice  person.  Her  lover  is  by  com¬ 
parison  rather  sketchy,  and  the  wicked  beauty,  Miss  Cazalet, 
is  of  a  somewhat  conventional  type.  The  incidents  of  the  tale 
are  simple  enough ;  as  in  most  Irish  stories  (for  in  this  book 
again  we  are  in  Ireland)  there  are  troubles  with  tenants,  and 
blows  are  struck,  shots  fired,  and  blood  shed  before  the  end  is 
reached.  However,  when  we  do  reach  the  end,  it  is  a  happy  one, 
as  it  should  be,  for  Norah  is  too  pleasant  a  heroine  to  be  left  in 
evil  plight. 


SELECT  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.* 

THE  usual  critical  exercise  of  looking  over,  in  the  mind  or  on 
the  shelves,  the  collected  works  of  an  author,  when  a 

*  Select  hssays  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  A arrutive  and  Imaginative . 
2  vols.  Edited  by  David  Masson.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 


selection  of  those  works  appears,  may  be  omitted  without  any 
loss  in  the  case  of  this  selection  from  De  Quincey,  by  Professor 
Masson.  AVe  think  we  have  the  sixteen  volumes  fairly  well  in 
our  heads,  and  we  have  them  at  the  moment  of  writing  quite 
conveniently  to  our  hands.  But  we  should  have  made  very  little 
difference,  if  any,  given  the  conditions  that  the  selections  were 
to  be  narrative  and  imaginative,  and  further,  that  they  were  to 
be  whole  pieces,  not  extracts  merely.  Professor  Masson  has 
given  the  “  Murder,”  the  “  Memorials  of  Grasmere,”  the  “Revolt 
of  the  Tartars”  (this,  characteristic  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one 
about  which  we  doubt),  the  “  Spanish  Nun,”  the  “  English  Mail 
Coach,”  and  the  “  Suspiria  de  Profundis.”  AVe  have  no  cavil 
(except  that  faint  one  about  the  Tartars,  who  have  always  bored 
us  a  little)  as  to  the  selections,  and  little  but  praise  for  the 
editing.  Perhaps  there  is  more  annotation  than  there  need  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  long  obiter 
dictum  on  the  subject  of  prose  poetry  and  ornate  prose  gene¬ 
rally.  Here  Air.  Alasson  must  forgive  us  if  we  say  that  he 
does  not  show  much  comprehension  of  his  adversaries’  argu¬ 
ment.  Professor  Alasson  need  not  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
transparent  reference  to  the  murder  of  Marshal  Brune,  whom 
De  Quincey,  by  a  slip  either  of  his  memory  or  his  pen,  has  mis¬ 
written  Bessieres,  and  we  should  have  liked  some  further  trouble 
taken  with  the  originals,  real  or  invented,  of  the  “  Spanish  Nun.” 
But  we  make  no  point  of  any  of  these  things,  and  as  we  have 
known  not  a  few  readers  find  the  solid  eight  thousand  pages,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  collected  edition  a  formidable  undertaking, 
we  hope  Air.  Alasson  will  carve  and  cater  for  them  still  further. 
He  will  have  most  difficulty  in  giving  a  representative  and  yet 
favourable  selection  of  the  purely  critical  papers.  For  De 
Quincey — scholarly  as  his  criticism  always,  and  original  and 
acute  as  it  often,  was — never  showed  himself  such  a  chartered 
libertine  in  digression,  in  paradox,  and  in  mild  horseplay  as  there. 

Partly  owing  to  these  very  characteristics,  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  a  man  of  letters  of  considerable 
genius  about  whom  the  last  word  is  never  likely  to  be  said. 
Appreciations  of  him  differ  very  remarkably,  and  the  appreciation 
even  of  the  same  person  differs  as  remarkably  at  different  times. 
It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that  no  one  ever  enjoys  the 
Essay  on  Murder  to  perfection  unless  he  reads  it  as  a  more  or 
less  clever  boy  at  the  age  at  which  interest  in  literature  begins. 
Its  great  and  permanent  merits,  never  to  be  denied  on  any  just 
estimate  of  humour,  then  appear,  its  chief  defects  are  not  felt, 
and  the  qualities  which  are  neither  defects  nor  merits  have  but 
little  influence  on  the  judgment.  In  truth,  the  Essay  on  Murder 
at  its  best  and  for  short  periods  is  unsurpassable.  But  the  fault 
of  it  is  that  De  Quincey  here  as  almost  everywhere  (we  shall 
note  exceptions  presently)  overdoes  and  over-labours  his  point.. 
He  was  especially  prone  to  do  this  when  he  was  minded  to  be 
funny.  He  was  a  humourist  of  a  rare  kind  in  his  way,  and  he 
was  a  critic  of  a  rare  kind  in  his  way ;  but  he  never  quite  put 
the  two  faculties  together  and  became  a  critical  humourist 
knowing  when  to  stop  and  when  to  change  the  note.  It  is 
almost  sacrilege  to  find  any  fault  with  a  piece  that  contains  the 
unforgetable  dinner  with  the  final  kicking-out  of  Toad-in-the- 
Hole.  But  we  really  should  not  be  sorry  if  its  appendices,  and 
tricks,  and  frounces  could  be  cleared  off,  and  even  if  itself  could 
be  thinned  down.  De  Quincey's  besetting  sin  in  all  writing, 
serious  and  comic — the  tendency,  just  the  reverse  of  Joubert’s,  to 
expand  a  Lint  into  a  sentence  and  a  sentence  into  a  paragraph, 
and  a  paragraph  into  a  page,  and  a  page  into  a  sort  of  digressionary 
essay — was  never  more  marked.  AVe  must  add  to  this  that  his 
humour  is  sometimes  in  bad  taste  and  sometimes  merely  schoolboy- 
ish.  It  is  not  at  all  that,  as  Air.  Masson  says  with  perhaps  intended 
scorn,  “  there  are  readers  with  tastes  too  delicate  ”  for  De  Quincey. 
AVe  could,  indeed,  for  our  own  part  have  spared  Dr.  Ilowship  and 
his  ideas  of  beauty,  and  the  immortal  fight  with  the  baker  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  little  chastening.  But,  as  Air.  Alasson 
has  mentioned  Swift,  has  even  quoted  part  of  the  Modest  Pro¬ 
posal,  and  has  laid  it  down  that  “  in  these  papers  of  De  Quincey’s 
there  are  finer  qualities  to  be  found  than  in  Swift,”  we  must  point 
out  that  there  are  two  qualities  at  least  in  Swift  finer  than  any¬ 
thing  in  these  papers  of  De  Quincey’s.  The  first  is,  that  in  the 
Dean  there  is  no  surplusage — Heaven  forgive  the  poor  wretch 
who  should  try  to  prune  him  !  Even  his  most  revolting  details 
are  there  because  they  have  got  to  be  there.  Secondly,  Swift 
never  drops  into  the  merely  schoolboy  funniness  of  De  Quincey. 
This  comparison,  however,  is  Air.  Alasson’s,  not  ours ;  we  should' 
but  for  him  have  let  these  mighty  tubs  stand  each  on  its  own 
bottom. 

The  De  Quinceyan  weakness  for  “never  leaving  off”  appears 
again  in  the  “  Alemorials  of  Grasmere.”  The  fate  of  the  Greens 
is  very  touching,  no  doubt;  but  we  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  less  so  if  there  had  been  less  said  of  it.  “  The  Revolt 
of  the  Tartars  ”  is,  no  doubt,  a  triumph  of  imaginative  amplifica¬ 
tion,  but  such  a  triumph  has  too  much  of  the  tour  deforce.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  the  same  of  the  “  Spanish 
Nun.”  Air.  Alasson  has  shown  very  interestingly  how  the  paper 
was  to  all  appearance  spun  out  of  and  sometimes  very  close  spun 
to  the  Deux  Mondes  original  of  a  forgotten  essayist  published 
just  before.  The  fire,  the  quaintness,  the  “  go  ”  of  the  piece  in  a 
man  then  far  advanced  in  life  are  wonderful;  and  we  have- 
known  not  despicable  judges  who  set  this  above  everything 
of  its  kind  in  De  Quincey’s  works.  The  “  noble  old  croco¬ 
dile,”  Catalina’s  papa,  is  not  very  amusing — at  least,  we  should 
find  him  more  so  if  there  were  less  of  him;  and  the  little 
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touches  of  slang  of  -which  De  Quincey  is  so  liberal  remind  one 
something  too  much  of  the  attempts  of  schoolmasters  to  he  genial 
and  boyish.  But  in  few  of  the  essays  are  these  faults  less  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  in  none  of  them  is  De  Quincey’s  faculty  of  what 
may  he  called  imaginative  appreciation — of  taking  a  subject  into 
his  mind  and  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  literary  dream  of  his 
■own — more  marked  and  more  surprising.  The  ’English  Mail- 
Coach  is,  of  course,  another  candidate  for  the  primacy,  and  there 
are  many  people  who  think  “the  glory  of  motion”  the  finest 
example  of  De  Quincey’s  peculiar  style.  This,  too,  is  a  very  late 
production,  and  it  perhaps  owes  some  at  least  of  its  almost 
bewildering  variety  and  involution  of  subject  to  the  thick-coming 
memories  of  years  which  had  to  find  vent  in  these  last  astonishing 
deliverances  of  De  Quincey’s.  Certainly  no  more  intricate,  if  few 
more  delightfully  written,  impeaches  have  ever  issued  from  any 
brain.  One  might  fancifully  vary  the  old  problem,  and  inquire, 
with  this  essay  as  a  text,  how  many  different  subjects  could  stand 
at  once  on  the  point  of  De  Quincey’s  pen.  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
dignity  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  the  story  of  the  coach  and  the 
Chinaman,  the  ethics  of  mail-coach  driving,  the  race  with  the 
“  Tally-ho,”  Miss  Fanny  of  the  Bath  Road,  Waterton,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  news  of  the  Peninsular  victories — all  these  things  in 
the  first  part  enchain  and  entangle  themselves  into  a  perfect 
genealogical  tree  of  branches.  It  is  barely  possible  (though  we 
do  not  know  that  the  idea  has  been  suggested)  that  this  ex¬ 
clusiveness  arose  from  a  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation,  first, 
of  Lamb,  and,  secondly,  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiana.  If  so,  De 
Quincey  showed  forgetfulness  of  two  great  differences — first, 
that  Lamb’s  longest  essay  is  a  mere  paragraph  compared  to 
his  own  usual  screed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  digression  and 
diversion  natural  to  conversation  cannot  reasonably  be  introduced 
into  essay- writing.  Much  aswe  admire  De  Quincey,  we  are  quiteun- 
able  to  approve  this  characteristic  of  his.  The  simple  fact  seems  to 
be  that,  with  all  his  wonderful  imagination,  he  had  not  the  power 
to  conceive  an  organic  whole.  The  dream-like  character  of  his 
thought,  original  and  real  no  doubt,  stimulated  by  opium,  and 
still  more  confirmed  by  his  own  persistent  dwelling  on  his 
visions,  manifests  itself  nowhere  more  than  in  this  discursiveness 
— which,  indeed,  is  never  exactly  or  wholly  wanting  in  some 
thread  of  consecutive  connexion,  but  still  allows  that  thread  to 
zigzag  and  involve  itself,  to  break  and  unite  again,  exactly  in  the 
fashion  of  dreams.  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  separate  pas¬ 
sages  stand  out  with  a  kind  of  sudden  lustre,  fading  off  again 
into  vagueness  and  dulness,  has  an  unmistakable  similarity  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreams.  And  it  so  happens  that  we  have  not 
merely  these  purple  passages  embedded  in  all  the  essays,  but  we 
have  them  in  the  most  interesting  collection  of  Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fundis,  separate,  and  as  yet  not  worked  up  into  larger  wholes,  or 
rather  conglomerations — for  wholes  they  are  never.  We  have 
seen  the  great  passage  of  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrotv  which  deals  with 
the  Mater  Tenebrarum  spoken  of  as  “  hackneyed.”  It  is  hackneyed 
in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  people  as  Clarence’s  dream  or 
the  Paolo  and  Francesca  episode  are  hackneyed.  Nothing  can 
surpass  it  in  its  own  kind,  and  no  one  who  has  any  faculty  of 
appreciation  can  ever  weary  of  it.  “  Savannah-la-Mar  ”  is  another 
of  the  same  kind,  and  only  just  a  little  inferior.  Now  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  at  least  most  cases  the  conception  of  such  pieces  as 
these  was  the  beginning  of  De  Quincey’s  work,  and  that  their 
patching  and  tagging  together  into  something  that  could  bear, 
if  not  a  connected  sense,  at  any  rate  a  single  title,  was  mostly  an 
afterthought.  If  the  other  way  of  composition  was  adopted,  and 
the  purple  passages  developed  themselves  out  of  the  theme,  then 
De  Quincey  must  have  had  an  almost  unique  faculty  of  forgetting 
his  general  subject  and  concentrating  himself  upon  his  special. 

These  intricacies  of  inquiry,  however,  are  not  of  general 
interest,  nor  perhaps  of  very  much  importance.  The  key  to 
De  Quincey’s  “  mind  and  art,”  a  key  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  strangely  neglected,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  those 
passages  of  tbe  Nodes  Ambrosiana  where  he  is  introduced.  The 
most  “  daemonic  ”  part  of  Wilson’s  daemonic  faculty  was  this 
knack  of  divining  and  expounding  his  associates’  -natures.  He 
did  it  with  Hogg,  very  much  refining  and  ennobling  his  subject, 
but,  as  the  Confessions  of  a  Sinner  and  Kilmeny  show,  interpreting, 
not  inventing.  In  De  Quincey’s  case— the  case  of  a  much  more 
■complex  and  more  sophisticated  genius  than  Hogg’s — it  is  not 
certain  that  he  has  been  quite  so  happy,  but  it  is  indisputable,  we 
think,  that  he  has  hit  true.  And  tbe  main  feature  of  his  picture 
of  De  Quincey  is,  let  it  be  remembered,  precisely  this  habit  of 
following  up  a  side  clue  regardless  altogether  of  the  general  and 
natural  drift  of  the  conversation.  To  quarrel  with  this  discursive¬ 
ness  would  be  absurd,  for  without  it  we  should  have  had,  not 
De  Quincey,  but  somebody  else,  another  than  he  and  probably  not 
half  so  good.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  its  results  are  unequal,  and 
occasionally,  except  to  the  hardened  and  all-enduring  critic  or 
the  wholly  uncritical  reader,  somewhat  trying.  Therefore,  to 
come  back  to  our  beginning,  we  are  glad  that  Professor  Masson 
has  imdertaken  this  task,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  go  on  with  it 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  fight  out  the  definition  of  poetry 
with  the  aid  of — who  does  the  reader  think? — John  Stuart  Mill. 
Now  John  Stuart  Mill’s  opinion  in  matters  poetical,  we  may  just 
inform  Mr.  Masson  in  closing,  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  opinion 
of  John  Keats  would  have  been  on  a  point  of  political  economy 
or  of  inductive  logic. 


SIGNOR  BONGHI  ON  ITALY  AND  ENGLAND.* 

UNDER  the  title  of  In  viaggio  da  Pontresina  a  Londra 
Signor  Bonghi  has  written  a  book  which,  although  a  very 
short  one,  is  in  many  ways  interesting.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  undoubted  ability  and  varied  acquirements,  it 
shows  throughout  a  keen  observation  and  an  exceptional  know¬ 
ledge  of  England,  socially  and  politically.  He  has  had,  however, 
many  rare  advantages  and  opportunities  offered  him  to  study 
our  manners  and  customs  closely,  for  he  was  entertained  whilst 
with  us  by  many  eminent  personages,  who  helped  him  in 
making  inquiries  into  the  workings  of  our  various  institutions. 
Throughout  his  book  Signor  Bonghi  contrasts  what  is  good  in 
our  country  with  what  is  bad  in  his  own,  but  we  hope  that 
he  is  over-severe  with  his  compatriots,  and  occasionally  for¬ 
gets  that  Italy  is  at  present  only  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutionary  movements  recorded 
in  history,  and  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  yet  before  her  people 
can  settle  down  and  thoroughly  realize  all  that  they  have 
achieved  and  all  that  remains  for  them  still  to  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  Signor  Bonghi  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm  for  England,  and  he  foresees  many 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposing  ourselves  by  experimenting 
with  certain  so-called  reforms  which,  he  points  out,  have  been 
tried  in  France  and  Italy  with  the  reverse  of  success.  This  pleasant 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  private  friend,  the 
first  of  which  is  written  from  Pontresina,  and  dated  August  14, 
1887,  and  in  it  he  tells  us  that  it  is  thirty  years  ago  since  he  first 
visited  this  country.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  both  in 
Italy  and  England  since  then,  but  the  Italian  statesman  does  not 
think  that  the  majority  of  these  changes  have  been  for  the  best 
in  either  country.  His  strictures  on  the  utter  want  of  public 
spirit  among  the  upper  classes  in  Italy  are  very  harsh,  but,  we  fear, 
quite  justifiable,  and  he  contrasts  their  conduct  with  that  of  many 
of  our  own  nobility  and  leading  merchant  princes  who  unquestion¬ 
ably  do  occupy  their  leisure  with  other  things  besides  the  mere 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  amusement.  It  was  otherwise  in  old  times, 
when  the  Italian  nobles  spent  their  fortunes  in  a  princely  fashion 
by  erecting  magnificent  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
in  adorning  their  own  palaces  with  works  of  art.  To-day  they 
are  the  first  to  sell  their  heirlooms,  and  they  do  so  less  from  neces¬ 
sity,  we  are  assured,  than  from  a  vulgar  and  avaricious  spirit.  In¬ 
deed,  not  a  few  have  disposed  of  their  superb  old  furniture  and 
even  their  family  portraits  for  no  other  object  than  to  refurn'eh 
their  houses  in  the  gaudy  style  of  the  fashionable  upholsterers  of 
Paris  and  Turin.  Signor  Bonghi  attributes  this  deplorably  mean 
spirit  to  the  actual  low  tone  of  education  in  Italy.  Young  men  of 
the  better  class  are  for  the  most  part  brought  up  in  military  colleges, 
where  the  discipline  is  good,  but  where  religious  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  is  almost  entirely  ignored,  with  the  result  that  all  idealism 
is  eliminated  from  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  which  is 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  materialistic.  When  speaking  of 
Oxford,  Signor  Bonghi  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  archi¬ 
tectural  magnificence  of  the  colleges,  and  he  praises  us — we  fear, 
more  than  we  deserve — for  the  tact  with  which  we  “  so  carefully 
preserve  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  blend  them  with  the 
demands  of  the  present.”  In  Italy  it  is  otherwise.  If  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  were  Italian  Universities  their  chapels  would  be 
converted  into  museums,  and  their  religious  services  suppressed, 
and  the  professor  who  would  be  most  honoured  and  enjoy  the 
greatest  popularity  would  be  the  one  who  had  most  signalized 
himself  by  his  “  advanced  views.” 

Signor  Bonghi  considers  the  curse  of  Italy  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  what  he  terms  le  sette — the  sects  or  political  parties — and 
he  very  justly  observes  that,  if  England  is  still  a  great  nation,  it  is 
because  she  is  the  freest  from  party  control,  and  that,  although 
we  may  be  politically  subdivided,  yet  no  one  party  vent  ures  to 
exceed  its  legitimate  bounds,  and  to  interfere  in  purely  religious 
and  social  matters.  It  is  the  contrary  in  Italy,  where  the  party 
in  power  controls  the  press,  forms  public  opinion,  and  even 
forces  it  to  approve  of  acts  which  are  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
Signor  Bonghi  is  much  interested  in  the  question  whether 
Catholicism  in  England  has  any  inclination  or  colour  different 
from  what  it  has  in  Italy,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Catholicism  of  the  two  countries  in  no  way  differs.  The  main 
“  defect  ”  of  Catholicism,  in  his  opinion,  is  its  credulity,  which 
accepts  “  facts  or  opinions  wanting  in  foundation,”  .and  he  thinks 
that  English  Catholic  journals  do  not  surpass  the  “  intellectual 
value  ”  of  similar  Italian  publications.  He  is  sorry  to  see,  he 
says,  so  much  that  is  good  in  England  disappearing.  lie  de¬ 
plores  the  downfall  of  the  barriers  between  class  and  class,  and 
thinks  that  we  have,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  “too  many  cooks”  meddling  in  social  and  political 
affairs.  An  Englishman  asked  him  if  he  liked  England.  “  Yes,” 
he  replied,  “even  more  than  you  do  yourself.”  “  How  is  that?” 
“  I  like  England  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  it, 
far  better  than  I  do  the  England  of  to-day.  You  are  making  a 
new  England.  It  will  be  more  like  the  Continent,  and  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  the  Continent  is  as  beautiful  and  as  perfect  as 
some  of  your  Radicals  and  so-called  reformers  think  it  is.” 
Among  the  most  interesting  interviews  quoted  is  one  with 
Cardinal  Manning. 

His  Eminence  asked  me  if  I  believed  that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  well 
rooted  in  men’s  minds.  I  said  “  Yes,”  and  added  it  could  not  be  other- 
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wise.  The  dynasty,  which  by  origin  was  foreign  to  all  the  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces  save  one,  had  acquired  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  others,  to 
which  the  present  King  as  well  as  the  Queen  had  contributed  greatly. 
Then  the  economical  advantages  and  the  national  dignity  which  unity  had 
given  us  were  felt  more  and  more  every  day.  The  increased  and  increasing 
burden  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  grievance  sufficient  to  counterbalance  such 
benefit.  The  Cardinal  was  convinced  by  my  reply,  and  said  that  “  there 
was  a  third  reason,  which  as  an  Englishman  he  felt  and  appreciated 
strongly.  It  is  that  Italy,  thus  united,  can  defend  her  independence, 
which  otherwise  she  could  not  do,  and  I  know  what  it  means  to  a  people 
to  be  independent  and  that  it  is  able  to  defend  its  independence  against 
all  comers.” 

“  Then  your  Eminence  thinks  that  Rome  cannot  be  restored  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  must  remain  without  temporal  power  ?  ”  “Oh, 
no,”  answered  the  Cardinal.  “  The  Pope  cannot  remain  without  temporal 
power,  nor  separate  himself  from  Rome.” 

“  What,  then,  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  precious  benefit  which  your 
Eminence  recognizes  ?  ” 

“  I  understand.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how  the  one  thing  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  other,  and  yet  both  must  be.  Italy  cannot  cease  to  maintain 
her  unity,  and  the  Pope  cannot  do  without  regaining  Rome,  and  more  or 
less  of  his  former  territory.  Let  time  work.” 

“  I  could  not  get  anything  more  out  of  him  than  this,”  says  Signor  Bonghi, 
“  and  the  Cardinal  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  clearly  and  did  not  know 
anything  more.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  this  'work,  which  in  many  ways  is 
so  entertaining'  and  so  interesting,  is  not  of  a  character  which 
would  readily  bear  translation,  for  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Italy  as  they  are 
with  England. 


BUNYAN.* 

ITHIE  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Banyan’s  death  on  the 
J-  31st  of  last  month  was  a  fitting  date  for  the  publication  of 
the  volume  of  the  “Great  Writers  ”  series  which  contains  the  story 
of  his  life  and  an  estimate  of  his  work.  Canon  Venables  has  made 
a  special  study  of  Banyan’s  life  and  writings,  and  lias  contri¬ 
buted  a  careful  and  satisfactory  account  of  them  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.  Since  he  wrote  his  article  the  discovery 
of  the  warrant  for  Banyan’s  arrest  in  March  1675  has  confirmed 
the  story  of  his  second  imprisonment,  and  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  refusing  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  release  to 
Owen’s  intercession  with  Bishop  Barlow.  Canon  Venables 
adopts  Mr.  Brown’s  opinion  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was 
written  during  this  imprisonment.  While,  as  he  acknowledges 
in  a  prefatory  note,  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries,  he  has  given  a  trustworthy  and  readable  account  of  all 
that  is  known  about  Bunyan ;  he  is  in  sympathy  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  at  the  same  time  treats  it  with  judgment  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  ^insisting,  for  example,  on  the  fact,  often  overlooked  by 
Bun  van’s  admirers,  that  the  judges  who  left  him  in  prison  were 
wholly  guiltless  in  the  matter ;  the  blame  “  lay,  if  anywhere,  with 
the  law,  not  with  its  administrators.”  Bunyan  had,  however, 
good  cause  to  complain  of  the  harsh  dealing  of  the  county  magis¬ 
trates,  who  managed  to  prevent  him  from  having  a  regular  trial. 
His  earnestness  and  courage,  the  extent  and  limitations  of  his 
powers  of  imagination  and  description,  and  bis  intense  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  are  excellently  brought  out. 
Canon  Venables  should,  we  think,  have  said  more  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nonconformists  generally  in  Bunyan’s  time,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  country  with  regard  to  them  ;  very  few  of  those  who 
will  read  his  book — and  it  deserves  to  have  many  readers — will 
know  as  much  about  these  matters  as  he  does.  Here  and  there, 
too,  his  narrative  would  have  been  improved  by  compression. 
His  critical  remarks,  if  somewhat  lacking  in  freshness,  are  sound 
and  soberly  expressed.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  of  set  purpose 
given  large — they  are  rather  many  than  large — extracts  from 
other  authors.  This  is  an  error  of  judgment ;  every  author 
should  speak  for  himself  in  his  own  book,  and  Canon  Venables 
certainly  had  no  need  to  borrow  other  men’s  words,  for  he  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly  and  has  written  very  pleasantly  upon  it. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  drawn  up  an  admirable  bibliography  of 
Bunyan’s  works,  and  his  compilation,  which  extends  to  thirty- 
five  pages,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 


PROTIIERO’S  ENGLISH  FARMING.-) 

"j\/f  R-  BROTHER!),  in  this  small  volume,  has  produced  a 
-Lt-L  work  equally  opportune  and  unpretentious.  lie  is  modest 
enough  to  explain  its  publication  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
consideration  that  “  in  any  Session  of  Parliament  which  is  mainly 
devoted  to  British  interests  agriculture  necessarily  holds  a  pro¬ 
minent  place.”  The  modesty,  though  pleasing,  is  uncalled  for; 
but  the  prediction  has  hardly  been  justified  by  the  course  of 
events.  One  topic  only  of  tlie  many  treated  by  Mr.  Prothero 
can  be  said  to  have  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session,  and  that  in  an  altogether  secondary 
sense.  Still  the  falsification  of  the  prediction  put  forward  to 

*  Great  IFriters  Life  of  John  Bunyan.  By  Edmund  Venables,  M.A., 
Precentor  and  Canon-residentiary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  London  :  Walter 
Scott.  1888. 

f  The  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  panning.  Bv  Rowland  E. 
Prothero,  Barrister-at-Law  and  Fellow  of  All  Souis’  College,  Oxford. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. ;  and  New  York.  1888. 


explain  its  appearance  in  no  sense  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
work.  I  he  book  divides  naturally  into  three  portions  of  some¬ 
what  unequal  merit.  The  first  eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  English  farming,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  “  self-sufficing  farming  ”  down  to  these  latter  days  of  “  science 
with  practice.”  _  The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  a  number  of 
agricultural  topics  of  conspicuous  interest  and  importance  at  the 
present  time,  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  principles  deduced 
from  the  past  history  of  English  agriculture.  Mr.  Prothero  has 
further  added — and  the  addition  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  book — a  large  number  of  statistical  tables  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  propositions  maintained  in  the  text. 

It  is  to  the  first  portion  of  the  book  that  the  historical 
economist  will  look  with  most  interest,  and  he  will  meet,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  some  amount  of  disappointment.  A  really  satis¬ 
factory  history  of  English  agriculture  remains  to  be  written ;  and 
Mr.  Prothero,  to  do  him  justice,  makes  no  pretensions  to  have 
supplied  the  want.  But  for  all  that,  slight  as  Mr.  Prothero’s 
sketch  avowedly  is,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  even  within 
its  own  limits.  It  aims  at  the  same  time  at  too  much  and  too 
little.  It  is  too  technical  for  the  general  reader,  too  popular  for 
the  student,  too  abstract  for  the  practical  agriculturist.  At  one 
moment  the  author  would  seem  to  be  writing  for  the  farmer,  at 
another  for  the  layman,  with  the  result  that  neither  finds 
exactly  that  which  satisfies  him.  The  farmer  recks  but  little  of 
the  precise  position  of  the  “villein”  and  the  “bordarii”;  the 
layman  will  display  some  little  impatience  at  being  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  mysteries  of  “  fallows  ”  and  “  alternations,”  of 
“ hollow  drainage ”  and  “thorough  drainage,”  of  “marling,”  or 
“ drilling,”  or  “horse-hoeing.”  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
initial  imperfection,  Mr.  Prothero  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  performance  of  a  task  in  itself  none  too  easy. 
To  be  at  once  popular  and  scientific,  to  be  accurate  without 
being  pedantic,  and  scholarly  without  being  dull,  is  to  have 
solved  the  most  embarrassing  of  the  problems  which  beset  the 
bookmaker  in  an  inquisitive,  but  at  the  same  time  indolent, 
generation.  Clearly  enough,  but  briefly  and  on  a  scale  which 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  student,  Mr.  Prothero  traces  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  self-sufficing  farming  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  profit-gaining  agriculture  which  really  began 
to  prevail  in  England  during  the  Tudor  period.  Incidentally  he 
touches  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  manor,  and  the  relation 
thereto  of  commoner  and  villein.  Any  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  many  disputed  points  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  manor 
!  to  the  village  community ;  any  attempt  to  reconcile  (after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Seebolim)  the  “historical”  and  the  “legal”- 
theory,  would  obviously  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  Mr.  Prot  hero’s  book.  But  with  his  “rough”  practical 
conclusion  few  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel.  Whatever  the 
theory,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  fact  that  “  the 
immediate  lordship  of  the  land  farmed  by  a  village  community, 
including  the  wastes  and  commons,  was,  after  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  subject  to  regulated  rights 
enjoyed  by  its  members.” 

As  for  later  times,  we  may  notice  the  account  (given  in 
chapter  vii.)  oi  the  extinction  of  peasant  proprietors  and  the 
determination  of  the  common-field  system.  There  are  perhaps 
few  more  debatable,  certainly  none  more  debated,  chapters  in 
English  economic  history  than  this  last.  It  has  long  been  the 
fashion  to  deplore  the  extinction  in  England  of  the  sturdily 
independent  yeoman,  and  to  declaim  against  the  injustice  in¬ 
volved  in  the  enclosure  of  the  open  fields.  No  doubt  the  effect 
of  the  change  from  the  open-field  system  to  enclosures  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  labourer  was  bad,  even  disastrous ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Prothero  points  out  with  excellent  common  sense, 
it  was  a  choice  between  individual  losses  and  the  national 
gain.  The  old  system  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  strain  put 
upon  it  by  the  rapidly  developing  wants  of  the  eighteenth 
century : — 

The  gigantic  increase  of  the  population,  together  with  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  part  of  the  labouring  classes  from  agriculture,  demanded  the 
utmost  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  Small  farmers  and 
peasant  occupiers  were  picturesque  obstacles  to  improvement  whose 
removal  was  necessary  and  inevitable. 

Partisan  prejudice  has  commonly  represented  enclosures  as  a 
“  landlord’s  question.”  Mr.  Prothero  puts  it  on  the  right  footing 
when  he  discusses  it  from  the  standpoint  of  national  resources. 
To  that  supreme  interest  the  less  important  interests,  whether  of 
landlord  or  farmer,  must  perforce  give  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  enclosure  policy  all  these  interests  were  demon¬ 
strably  convergent.  From  the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is  clear,  nob 
merely  that  the  landlord  got  more  rent  from  his  land,  but  also 
that  the  tenant  made  vastly  increased  profits.  These  Reports 
“  establish  beyond  all  controversy  the  enormous  advantages  of 
enclosed  over  open  field  farms.  ‘  Tenants  lived  comfortably  on 
enclosed  land,  rented  at  10s.  6d.  an  acre,  who  had  starved  on 
open  farms  at  2s.  6tl.  an  acre  ;  enclosed  land  was  cheaper  at  20s. 
than  open  land  at  8s.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  .Prothero  does  not 
jlink  the  tact  that  the  extinction  of  the  open-field  system  and 
the  enclosure  of  wastes  and  commons  did  press  hardly  on  the 
poorest  classes.  \\  hile  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  nation 
were  all  gainers,  the  “small  common-field  farmer”  became  a 
hind  and  landless  labourer.  Had  the  Enclosure  Acts  been 
accompanied  by  Acts  securing  to  the  commoners  cottage  gardens 
|  or  cow-grass  allotments  much  of  the  distress  incidental  to  the 
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lot  of  the  labourer  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
might  have  been  avoided. 

While  there  is  much  of  importance  in  the  historical  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Prothero’s  treatise,  it  is  in  the  second  portion, 
dealing  with  more  immediately  pressing  agricultural  problems, 
that  popular  interest  will  probably  centre.  Mr.  Prothero  here 
discusses  a  number  of  burning  questions  with  admirable  temper 
and  good  sense,  and  with  an  amount  of  economic  knowledge  fully 
adequate  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  There  are  few  topics  on  which 
more  nonsense  is  talked  by  over-educated  doctrinaires  and  half- 
educated  agitators  than  on  that  of  peasant  proprietors.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  concentration  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  class  is  a  great  social  evil,  or  at  the  least  a  serious  poli¬ 
tical  danger.  But  regarded  economically,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  this  country  inevitable.  For  a  iong  time  past  the  econo¬ 
mic  tendency  towards  the  aggregation  of  estates  has  been  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  landlordism,  as  Mr.  Prothero  puts  it,  is  a  “  natural 
growth.”  Nor — economics  apart — is  the  social  argument  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  so  overwhelmingly 
strong.  Since  the  days  of  Sismondi  and  Mill  the  conditions  of 
farming,  as  of  everything  else,  have  been  revolutionized.  The 
development  of  means  of  communication  has  put  an  end  to  self- 
sufficing  farming,  and  under  conditions  such  as  those  which  prevail 
in  England  farming  for  profit  is  practically  impossible  for  peasant 
owners.  Nor  can  the  example  of  foreign  countries  be  any  longer 
quoted  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  social  advantages  of  peasant 
proprietorship. 

But  perhaps  readers  will  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Mr. 
Prothero’s  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  recent  agricul¬ 
tural  depression.  As  he  bluntly  puts  it,  “  the  English  landed 
interests  waste  their  strength  if  they  struggle  for  relief  in  the 
form  of  Protection,  or  the  reduction  of  the  tithe  rent-charge. 
What  chance  have  38,000  landlords  and  224,000  farmers  of 
persuading  twenty  millions  to  pay  6 d.  for  a  loaf  of  bread  which 
they  can  now  purchase  for  4 %d.?  For  every  one  who  says 
bread  is  too  cheap  there  are  a  hundred  who  find  it  too  dear.” 
Politically,  then,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  category  of  possible  remedies.  Nor  could  a 
real  protective  duty  be  relied  upon  to  set  the  English  corn- 
grower  on  his  legs  again.  Mr.  Prothero  demonstrates  this  pro¬ 
position  with  convincing  force.  He  shows  (1)  that  the  period 
of  the  greatest  distress  in  the  whole  history  of  English  agri¬ 
culture — the  period  between  1815  and  1845 — was  coincident 
with  the  period  of  most  stringent  protection  to  wheat ;  (2)  that 
the  protective  system  is  “  discredited  by  comparative  failure 
on  the  Continent.”  There  are  few  pages  more  suggestive  for 
the  distressed  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  than  those  in 
which  Mr.  Prothero  examines  in  some  detail  the  phenomena  of 
the  distress  which  succeeded  immediately  to  the  inflated  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  Great  War  period.  In  Sussex — as  we  learn  from 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1821 — rents  fell, 
upon  an  average,  53  per  cent. : — “  Rents  fell  into  arrear  ; 
tithes  and  poor-rate  remained  unpaid  ;  improvements  were 
discontinued  ;  live  stock  dwindled,  and  gangs  of  poachers 
and  depredators  kept  the  country  in  continual  alarm.  Nume¬ 
rous  tradesmen,  innkeepers,  and  shopkeepers,  who  depended 
on  farmers  for  their  principal  custom  were  involved  in  the  same 
ruin.”  And  yet  those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  Protection.  The 
more  recent  experience  of  France  and  Germany  is  not  more 
encouraging  for  the  Protectionist.  The  duty  on  foreign  wheat 
imported  into  France  was  raised  in  1 887  to  8s.  gd.  a  quarter  ; 
but  even  this  duty  has  not  been  found  adequate  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  home-grown  wheat,  which  is  lower  now  than  when  the 
duty  was  first  imposed.  In  the  light  of  experience  such  as  this 
Mr.'  Prothero  wisely  prefers  to  advise  the  English  farmer  to  look 
for  relief  in  other  directions. 

We  would  gladly,  had  space  permitted,  have  followed  him 
further  into  his  many  interesting  disquisitions  on  present  day 
agricultural  problems  and  kindred  topics.  Admirable,  for 
example,  is  his  exposure  of  the  ridiculous  fallacy  too  long 
put  off  upon  a  gullible  generation  that  property  in  land  differs, 
in  essence,  from  other  kinds  of  property.  As  a  whole  his  work 
is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  its  leading  propositions  are 
maintained  with  a  temper  and  tact  and  good  sense,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  with  pleasure  more  elaborate 
and  finished  work  on  the  same  subject  from  the  same  pen. 


THE  ARYAN  RACE.* 

MR.  MORRIS’S  book,  The  Aryan  Race,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
summary  which  readers  who  are  interested  in  these  peoples 
will  find  useful.  We  cannot  well  call  the  book  an  acquisition  to 
scholars,  because  in  his  limited  space  Mr.  Morris  has  not  found 
room  for  indispensable  references  to  authorities.  When  he  quotes 
Mr.  Morgan  for  the  possessions  of  the  Greek  yevos  (here  called 
yens)  we  like  not  the  security,  and  Sir  George  Cox’s  theory  of  the 
den  of  primitive  Aryan  man  is  only  a  theory,  and  is  perhaps 
incapable  of  proof.  This  is  unlucky,  as  Mr.  Morris  thinks  that 
an  exclusive  and  ferocious  tenure  of  his  den,  or  home,  is 
il  peculiarly  Aryan.  Its  counterpart  is  found  nowhere  else  in 

*  The  Aryan  Race.  By  Charles  Morris.  Chicago:  Griggs  &  Co. 
London :  TrUbner.  1888. 


the  world.”  We  have  not  tried  the  experiment  of  entering  the 
den,  or  house,  of  any  non-Aryan  den-holder  without  his  good 
will  and  permission,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything 
“  peculiarly  Aryan”  in  his  determination  to  “  defend  it  to  the 
death,  if  need  be.”  In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  “  peculiarly  Aryan  ”  in  the  world  anywhere,  except 
the  general  cleverness  and  tendency  to  advance  which  mark 
most  peoples  who  speak  what  are  called  Aryan  languages. 

If  we  ask  them,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  “  What  made 
you  so  awfully  clever  ?  ”  no  precise  answer  comes  from  any 
direction.  The  “  Aryan  Race  ”  is  not  a  race  by  natural  type,  as 
the  negroes  are,  for  example.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  called  a 
“  Race  ”  at  all  (of  which  Mr.  Morris  is  perfectly  aware),  it  is  only 
a  convenient  term  for  peoples  who  use  a  particular  family  of 
speech.  What  proportion  of  these  peoples  belong  to  what  Mr. 
Morris  apparently  regards  as  a  people  originally  of  mixed  negro 
and  Mongolian  stock,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  Aryans,  they  are  “  the  central  outcome  of  the  races 
in  which  the  special  conditions  of  dark  and  light,  North  and 
South,  emotional  and  practical,  have  mingled  and  combined  into 
the  highest  and  noblest  state  of  mind  and  body.”  That  may 
be  so ;  one  cannot  marry  negroes  to  Chinese  ladies,  leave  the 
progeny  on  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  judge  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis  by  the  results  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Morris  goes 
into  the  familiar  arguments  about  beech  and  birch,  wolf  and 
lion,  and  tries  by  such  philological  ventures  to  guess  at  the 
original  home  of  the  Aryans.  He  is  in  favour  of  South-Eastern 
Russia  as 

the  home  of  the  Aryans  during  their  nomadic  era,  and  the  Caucasian 
mountain  region  as  the  locality  in  which  they  gained  their  fair  complexion 
....  perfected  the  Aryan  method  of  language,  learned  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  developed  their  political  and  religious  ideas  and  organi¬ 
zation. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  original 
students  and  popularizers  of  the  Aryan  race ;  but  Mr.  Morris  may 
be  as  nearly  right  as  those  earlier  guessers.  Perhaps  he  is  too 
inclined  to  see  “Aryanism”  as  something  peculiar  in  character 
and  evolution ;  but  he  shows  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  many  in¬ 
stitutions  among  more  backward  peoples  which  correspond  to  very 
early  Aryan  manners  and  ideas.  The  Aryans  have  been  more 
democratic  in  their  development,  after  passing  out  of  the  state  of 
the  “  clan  ”  (itself  rather  hard  to  define),  than  other  stocks.  Mr. 
Morris  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  to  understand  the  hypothesis 
of  the  clan  as  essentially  prior  to  the  family  ;  but  the  people  of 
whom  he  is  writing  had  evolved  the  modern  family  in  time  so 
remote  that  this  (even  if  our  guess  be  correct)  is  of  no  practical 
importance.  In  the  matter  of  Jiingsten-Recht,  the  heirship  of 
the  youngest,  lie  appears  to  take  but  little  interest.  About 
early  agriculture  he  chiefly  follows  the  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  which  at  all  events  is  lucid  and  attractive.  To  “  the 
valuable  work  on  Germany  by  Baring-Gould,  ’  a  more  complete 
reference  would  have  been  welcome.  Mr.  Morris  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  village  communities  among  the  old  native  races  of 
his  own  continent,  and  is  aware  that  they  “  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  peculiarly  Aryan  institution.”  Ilis  remarks  on  ancestor 
worship,  and  worship  of  elemental  forces  among  Aryans  are  clear¬ 
headed,  and  for  his  purpose  sufficient.  Indeed,  he  shows  much 
sense  in  avoiding  pleasant  excursions  into  debateable  lands,  and 
we  have  not  observed  that  he  often  dogmatizes  or  writes  without 
due  distinctions  and  qualifications.  Ilow  he  knows  that  “  in  the 
primitive  era  they  [the  Aryans]  had  nothing  that  can  fairly  be 
called  a  mythology  ”  we  cannot  imagine,  because  we  have  no 
evidence  of  any  sort  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  usual  to  be  most 
positive  in  matters  where  least  is  positively  known.  In  writing 
of  Aryan  literature  Mr.  Morris  touches  on  the  Homeric  epics, 
and  his  brief  remarks  are  as  shrewd  as  if  he  had  made  a  special 
study  of  a  topic  so  distant  from  his  main  theme.  He  ends  by 
attempting  to  see  into  the  Aryan  future.  He  appears  to  believe 
in  a  time  of  much  greater  equality  than  prevails  at  present,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  an  approaching  period  of  peace.  We  can 
hardly  expect  both  forecasts  to  be  verified.  As  the  Highland 
bard  says, 

Lads,  they’ll  need  to  fight 
Pefore  they  trive  ta  peasties  ; 

at  least  this  is  hoped  by  the  owners  of  “  ta  peasties  ”  and  other 
property. 


STATE  PAPERS,  1 536.* 

THE  latter  half  of  the  year  1536,  the  six  months  illustrated 
by  the  volume  of  State  Papers  before  us,  was  an  extremely 
critical  period  ;  for  it  was  marked  by  the  insurrection  known  as 
the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  Mr.  Gairdner  points  out  in  his 
preface  how  the  hopes  excited  by  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  were 
disappointed.  Neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  Convocation  was 
any  attempt  made  to  revive  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  new 
Articles,  though  Pole  found  in  them  “  nothing  much  at  variance 
with  the  Catholic  standard  ”  as  regards  doctrine,  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  Papal  authority.  Nor  was 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  J  III. 
Arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gairdner,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vol.  XI. 
London:  Printed  for  II.  M.  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
1888. 
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the  position  of  the  King’s  elder  daughter  Mary  bettered  by  the 
declaration  of  Elizabeth’s  illegitimacy ;  for  she  was  forced  to 
assent  to  the  assertion  that  she  had  not  been  born  in  lawful 
wedlock.  She  was  compelled  to  do  this  by  cruel  threats,  the 
king  declaring  that  he  would  “otherwise  proceed  by  rigour  of 
law  against  her,”  and  sending  to  her  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
others,  who  told  her  that  “  if  she  was  their  daughter,  they  would 
beat  her  and  knock  her  head  so  violently  against  the  wall  that 
they  would  make  it  as  soft  as  baked  apples.”  After  she  had 
yielded  to  the  king’s  demand  he  showed  her  some  favour,  and  in 
August,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom,  it  was 
believed,  he  “certainly  intended  to  make  his  successor,”  Cromwell 
held  out  hopes  to  Chapuys  that  she  would  shortly  be  declared 
“  heir  of  the  kingdom  ”  ;  for  the  King  said  that  he  “  felt  himself 
already  growing  old,  and  doubted  whether  he  should  have  any 
child  by  the  Queen.”  Mary  was  at  this  time  valuable,  to  quote 
Mr.  Gairdner’s  words,  “  as  a  piece  on  the  political  chess-board.” 
Both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  were  bidding  for 
Henry’s  help,  and  her  hand  was  sought  for  Don  Loys  of  Portugal 
and  for  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  Henry  was  desirous  to  play  the 
mediator  between  France  and  Spain,  then  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  would  not  give  any  help  to  either  side.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  was  indignant  with  Francis  for  commencing 
hostilities,  he  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  would  help  him ; 
for  he  was  anxious  to  persuade  the  King  of  France  “  not  to  con¬ 
descend  to  any  General  Council  without  his  consent.”  Greatly 
to  his  annoyance,  Francis  agreed  to  the  Pope’s  summons  to  a 
Council  at  Mantua,  and  Henry  accordingly  found  excuses  for  not 
sending  men  to  the  defence  of  Picardy ;  indeed,  Chapuys  believed 
that  he  would  declare  for  the  Emperor  if  he  found  him  “  gain 
some  success.”  This,  however,  was  not  to  be. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  smaller  religious  houses,  and  on 
the  8th  July  Chapuys  wrote — “it  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  a 
legion  of  monks  and  nuns  who  have  been  chased  from  their 
monasteries  wandering  miserably  hither  and  thither,  seeking 
means  to  live,  and  several  honest  men  have  told  me  that,  what 
with  monks,  nuns,  and  persons  dependent  on  the  monasteries 
suppressed,  there  were  over  twenty  thousand  who  knew  not  how 
to  live.”  Although  this  statement  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated,  it 
proves  that  in  many  cases  no  provision  was  made  for  the  support 
of  the  dispossessed  monks,  as  provided  by  the  Act  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion,  and  that  great  hardship  resulted  from  this  breach  of  the  law. 
Several  monasteries,  as  will  be  seen  here,  received  a  licence  of 
continuance.  But  their  number  was  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  houses  already  suppressed,  and  “  as  yet  not  half  the  work 
could  have  been  done.”  In  the  North  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  were  regarded  with  bitter  indignation.  When 
a  party  of  them  came  to  Hexham  they  “  found  many  armed 
men  in  the  streets  ;  the  common  bell  of  the  town  was  rung, 
and  then  the  great  bell  of  the  monastery.”  As  they  drew 
near  to  the  church,  one  of  the  canons  appeared  “  in  harness” 
on  the  leads  and  told  them  that  there  were  twenty  brethren 
within  who  would  all  die  before  they  should  have  their  house. 
On  this  the  Commissioners  departed.  The  discontent  was 
aggravated  by  the  belief  that  the  King  was  about  to  seize  “  all 
the  jewels  and  goods  of  the  churches,”  and  put  the  people 
to  “  new  charges.”  When  the  Commissioners  for  the  subsidy 
came  to  Caistor  in  Lincolnshire,  the  inhabitants  declared  that 
“  they  would  pay  no  more  silver,  and  caused  the  bells  to  ring 
‘  a  larome.’  ”  Twenty  thousand  men  were  gathered  at  Louth, 
and  the  number  of  the  insurgents  was  soon  doubled.  They 
declared  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  King,  and  demanded  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  have  its  privileges  “  without  any 
exaction,”  that  the  suppressed  monasteries  should  be  restored, 
that  such  of  the  King’s  advisers  as  were  “  procurers  to  undo 
both  Church  and  Commons”  should  be  given  up  to  them  or 
banished,  and  that  the  taxes  should  be  lightened.  The  country 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  take  the  rebels’ 
oath,  and  Lord  Ilussey  of  Sleaford,  who  should  have  kept  the 
peace  of  the  shire,  remained  still,  and  would  not  commit  himself 
to  either  side.  Some  deeds  of  violence  were  done  ;  the  Bishop’s 
chancellor  was  murdered,  one  of  Cromwell’s  servants  was  hanged, 
and  another  “  baited  to  death  with  dogs,  with  a  bull  skin  upon 
his  back,  with  many  rigorous  words  against  Cromwell.”  Henry 
summoned  an  army  to  meet  him  at  Ampthill,  but  the  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  took  the  heart  out  of  the  insurrection,  and  when 
Lancaster  Herald  brought  the  rebels  the  King’s  proclamation, 
“  most  dispersed,  and  the  rest  offered  to  submit.” 

As  soon  as  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion  had  subsided,  tidings 
were  sent  to  the  Council  “  declaring  the  greater  part  of  York¬ 
shire  to  be  up  and  the  whole  country  to  favour  their  opinions.” 
At  the  head  of  the  rebels  was  Robert  Aske,  “  chief  captain,”  as 
he  called  himself,  “  of  Marshland,  the  Isle,  and  Howdenshire, 
who  published  articles  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uses,  setting  forth  that  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  on  cattle,  and 
complaining  of  the  low-born  counsellors  about  the  King.  The 
rebels  were  received  into  York  “with  procession,”  and  Lord 
Darcy,  of  whose  treasonable  conduct  there  can  be  no  doubt,  de¬ 
livered  Pomfret  to  them.  We  have  an  interesting  account, 
already  printed  in  the  Archccologia,  of  the  interview  between 
Aske  and  Lancaster  Herald,  who  was  sent  to  make  a  proclamation 
of  pardon.  But  Aske  would  not  allow  him  to  read  his  proclama¬ 
tion.  Affairs  were  in  a  most  critical  state ;  for  the  rebels  num¬ 


bered  about  forty  thousand  men,  “  all  the  flower  of  the  North,” 
and  there  were  many  delays  and  difficulties  in  gathering  and 
equipping  the  King’s  forces.  Queen  Jane  is  said  to  have  knelt 
“before  the  King,  and  begged  him  to  restore  the  abbeys;  but  he 
told  her,  prudently  enough,  to  get  up,  and  he  had  often  told  her 
not  to  meddle  with  his  affairs,  referring  to  the  late  Queen,  which 
was  enough  to  frighten  a  woman  who  is  not  very  secure.”  When 
Norfolk  reached  Doncaster,  he  found  that  he  was  overmatched, 
and  that  his  soldiers  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  was, 
therefore,  “  inforced  to  appoint  with  the  rebels,”  and  to  persuade 
them  to  disperse  by  publishing  the  King’s  pardon.  A  temporary 
peace  was  thus  made,  and  Henry  with  his  own  hand  drew  out  a 
remarkably  able  answer  to  the  rebels’  complaints.  But  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  not  over,  and  he  became  extremely  irritated  at 
meeting  with  such  stubborn  resistance.  Norfolk  had  informed 
him,  with  startling  frankness,  that  he  should  count  it  no 
“  distayne  ”  to  his  honour  to  make  promises  to  the  rebels  with 
the  intention  of  breaking  them.  In  answer  the  King  bade  him 
be  careful  that  the  royal  honour  should  remain  “  untouched.” 
If  the  conference  that  was  about  to  be  held  at  Doncaster 
should  fail,  his  lords  were  to  see  that  he  should  not  appear 
to  give  way.  He  would  promise  a  pardon  and  a  Parliament, 
but  declared  that  he  would  never  surrender  the  abbeys,  to 
which,  he  said,  he  was  “  as  justly  entitled  as  to  the  Crown.” 
Moreover,  he  held  that  “  his  honour  would  be  much  touched 
if  no  man  was  reserved  to  punishment.”  The  lords,  however, 
published  a  pardon  without  exceptions.  Among  other  matters 
of  special  interest  we  have  Bishop  Tunstall’s  letter  rebuking 
Pole  for  his  book  De  Unitate,  and  Pole’s  letter  to  the  King 
refusing  “  temerariouslv  to  cast  himself  away  ” — by  obeying  his 
summons  to  come  to  England.  Pole  declared  that  all  he  had 
said  in  his  book  was  true,  and  told  Tunstall  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  read  it.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  attending  the  Pope’s  Council,  and  he  describes, 
in  an  interesting  letter  to  Cardinal  Contarini,  how  deeply  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother  and  brother,  and 
how  nearly  he  had  yielded  to  them.  In  a  notice  of  his  creation 
as  Cardinal  it  is  stated  that  the  Northern  insurgents  begged  the 
Pope  to  confer  the  honour  upon  him,  and  to  send  him  into 
England  as  legate.  Mr.  Gairdner  hopes  to  discuss  Pole's  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  preface  to  a  future  volume.  Some  of  the 
reports  of  the  examinations  of  men  who  were  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  about  the  risings  are  full  of  life,  and  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  an  interview  between  Lord  Darcy  and  Somerset 
Herald,  in  which  Darcy,  while  professing  that  he  had  been  true 
to  the  King,  virtually  acknowledged  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  be  true  to  Aske.  A  few  minor  matters  are  perhaps  worth 
noticing,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  getting  good  ink  in 
France  ;  the  complaint  of  Francois  Regnault,  sworn  bookseller  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  who  had  a  house  of  business  in  England 
and  printed  missals  and  such  like  books,  and  who  had  heard  that 
the  English  booksellers  wished  to  have  his  trade  stopped,  and 
the  books  he  had  in  stock  confiscated  ;  and,  lastly,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  lady’s  maid  “  which  is  a  good  needlewoman,  and  can 
embroider  very  well,  and  do  anything  your  Ladyship  will  put  her 
to  ”  for  forty  shillings  a  year  and  “  a  livery.”  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
as  usual  done  his  work  exceedingly  well ;  he  has  stated  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  papers  clearly  and  briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
lively  fashion,  and  has  supplied  a  sufficient  commentary  on  them 
in  his  preface. 


WALLACE’S  INDIA  IN  1887.* 

are  so  accustomed  to  the  book,  pamphlet,  or  magazine 
article,  certain  to  make  its  appearance  when  the  average 
tourist  or  member  of  Parliament  has  “  done  ”  India  between 
October  and  April,  that  this  work  excites  no  surprise.  The 
ordinary  tourist  is  compelled  to  write  something  vei-y  much  as 
Mr.  Tupman  learnt  to  let  off  his  fowling-piece  without  harm  to 
himself  or  others.  But  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  an  ordinary  tourist. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
practical  study  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  second, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  he  selected  for  his  Indian  tour  the 
very  portion  of  the  whole  year  when  most  men,  if  they  were  able, 
would  leave  the  plains  of  India  for  England  or  the  Hills.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  unavoidable,  but  few  people  travelling  for  pleasure, 
profit,  or  instruction,  would  choose  the  hot  weather  and  the  rainy 
season  for  their  experiments.  However,  Mr.  Wallace  wanted 
to  judge  for  himself  what  fruits  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Cirencester  had  borne ;  what  was  the  system  of  cropping  adopted 
by  Ryots  with  their  primitive  implements ;  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  improve  agriculture  by  the  establishment 
of  model  farms,  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  for  breeding,  and 
the  institution  of  prizes ;  and  what  more  remained  to  be  done. 
With  this  view  the  author  travelled  13,000  miles  by  rail;  in¬ 
spected  farms ;  took  photographs  of  various  beasts ;  picked  the 
brains  of  civilians  and  staff  officers ;  perused  bulky  reports ;  saw 
the  indigenous  plough  and  harrow  in  action,  and  even  managed 
to  drive  the  plough  himself.  The  result  of  these  operations 

*  India  in  1887.  As  seen  by  Robert  Wallace,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
anil  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Plates  and 
other  Illustrations.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.  Bombay :  Thacker 
&  Co.  (Lim.)  1888. 
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is  contained  in  a  volume  of  nearly  450  pages,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  about  the  stock  subjects  of  architecture,  religion, 
chronology,  and  history,  and  very  little  about  politics,  except 
when  they  come  naturally  from  the  context.  But  Mr.  Wallace 
must  not  imagine  that  lie  has  written  a  standard  work  on  his 
own  special  subject.  He  has  travelled  over  a  large  area  and  got 
together  a  good  number  of  facts.  Many  of  his  observations  show 
intelligence.  A  good  deal  of  his  information  is  derived  from 
trustworthy  official  sources.  But  not  a  few  of  his  remedies  are 
premature  or  impracticable,  and  he  must  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  delusion  that,  because  he  has  studied  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  varieties  of  food  that  make  muscle  or  bone  in  English  cattle, 
he  is  in  consequence  justified  in  laying  down  the  law  to  be 
followed  by  the  Jat  cultivators  of  Upper  India,  the  Talukdars  of 
Oudh,  and  the  Zemindars  of  Lower  Bengal. 

The  institution  of  a  separate  department  of  Agriculture,  with 
a  permanent  secretary  and  a  staff  of  directors  and  subordinates, 
in  each  Presidency  and  province,  is  due  entirely  to  Lord  Mayo. 
This  department  has  not  had  a  career  of  unbroken  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  has  undergone  divers  changes.  It  has  had  thrust 
on  it  reports  on  boundaries  and  the  duties  of  Patwarries  that 
belong  to  the  department  of  Revenue.  At  one  period,  if  we 
mistake  not,  notes  on  harbours  and  other  marine  matters  were 
considered  to  be  “  agricultural.”  Money  lias  been  spent,  not 
always  profitably,  on  English  bulls,  high-priced  seeds,  Scotch 
potatoes,  and  machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  type. 
Ploughs  that  Ryots  could  not  purchase,  stallions  that  would  not 
breed,  mares  that  were  never  in  foal,  seeds  that  would  not 
germinate,  sugar-mills  that  cost  hundreds  of  rupees,  were  imported 
and  kept  and  distributed  to  little  purpose.  Such  failures  are  in¬ 
evitable,  and  lead  to  eventual  successes.  The  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  now  been  remodelled,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of 
officers  of  larger  experience  than  Mr.  Wallace  seems  ready  to 
allow.  In  truth,  the  intimate  connexion  of  revenue  with  agri¬ 
culture,  of  the  Ryot’s  daily  work  with  the  replenishing  of 
the  General  Treasury,  of  a  judicious  and  equitable  Settlement 
of  the  Land-tax  with  a  successful  administration  and  with 
contentment  and  order,  has  raised  up  in  almost  every  genera¬ 
tion  of  Anglo-Indians  a  race  of  officials  from  whom  Mr.  Wallace 
might  learn  a  good  deal.  It  was-  the  main  duty  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenue  to 
study  the  varieties  of  crops  and  the  different  qualities  of  the 
soil,  to  collect  and  verify  statistics  about  wells,  tanks,  native 
modes  of  cultivation  ;  to  ascertain  accurately,  before  they 
assessed  a  village  community,  quid  quaque  ferat  regio,  et 
quid  quaque  recuset ;  to  know  the  prices  ruling  in  the  chief 
bazaars,  and  the  modes  of  communication  by  boat,  bullock-cart, 
and  camel;  to  be  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  burning  the 
jungle,  and  the  causes  of  the  sterility  of  the  Iteh ;  in  short, 
to  be  able  to  tell  fairly  what  various  rates  might  b'e  imposed 
on  rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  garden  land,  without  unfairness 
to  the  cultivator  or  loss  to  the  State.  Very  likely  Settlement 
officers  such  as  John  Lawrence,  James  Thomason,  and  Robert 
Montgomery  were  not  “  practical  chemists.”  But  they  had  a 
clear  perception  of  what  made  the  difference  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  harvest,  of  the  classification  of  soils,  and  of  careless  and 
skilled  husbandry,  and  they  have  handed  down  their  traditions  to 
new  generations  who  have  graduated  in  the  same  school.  It  is 
also  perfectly  certain  that  all  attempts  at  improvements  would 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  different  tenures  prevalent  in  the 
different  parts  of  India.  No  administrator  would  set  to  work 
exactly  in  the  same  way  with  the  village  communities  of  Upper 
India,  the  Ryots  of  Madras,  who  are  tenants  from  the  State 
a  capite,  and  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  and  Beliar.  When  Mr. 
Wallace  calls  out  for  a  “  specialist”  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  pet  agricultural  schemes,  he  should  remember  that  such  an 
official  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  local  Collectors  and 
Settlement  officers  for  the  working  out  of  any  new  scheme.  It 
must  suit  the  wants  and  be  adapted  to  the  position  of  large 
owners,  independent  tenant-proprietors,  and  cultivating  co¬ 
parceners.  There  is  not  the  faintest  indication  in  these  pages 
that  Mr.  Wallace  has  acquired  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
the  commonest  principles  of  any  Indian  assessment,  or  that  he 
knows  the  distinction  between  a  Taluk  and  a  Zemindari,  between 
a  Bhaycichara  tenure  and  a  Nijjote. 

At  the  same  time,  we  give  Mr.  Wallace  great  credit  for  his 
appreciation  of  the  skill,  perseverance,  and  industry  of  the  native 
agriculturist  and  of  the  marvels  which  he  has  accomplished  by  appa¬ 
rently  rude  implements  without  the  aid  of  machinery  and  steam. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  a  Ryot  as  if  he  was  a  mere 
savage,  using  no  manures,  ignorant  of  the  capacities  of  the  land 
on  which  his  family  lias  been  settled  for  generations,  scratching 
a  few  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  leaving  Indra,  the 
Rain-God,  to  do  the  rest.  Those  who  have  studied  native  agri¬ 
culture  long  before  Mr.  Wallace  looked  at  it,  think  otherwise. 
The  Ryot  knows  how  soon  he  must  sow  after  rain,  how  water 
can  be  stored  and  its  distribution  regulated,  where  and  how  he  is 
to  rear  not  only  the  common  food-grains,  but  the  higher  kinds  ol 
produce,  such  as  sugar-cane,  jute,  tobacco,  and  pan.  Mr.  Wallace 
in  his  brief  experience  made  the  fortunate  discovery  that  the 
native  plough,  in  the  owner’s  hands,  did  exactly  what  was 
wanted.  Deep  ploughing  in  many  soils  would  be  a  mistake. 
English  ploughs  have  been  rejected  by  the  ryot,  not  from  pre¬ 
judice,  but  from  a  sound  instinct  that  they  were  not  needed.  In 
one  instance  the  English  implement,  known  as  the  Stormont,  had 
no  chance  with  the  indigenous  article  from  the  bazaar.  In 


another  case,  not  mentioned  by  the  author,  deep  ploughing 
reached  a  stratum  of  earth  which,  when  turned  up,  proved 
positively  hurtful.  It  is,  we  repeat,  creditable  to  such  a  self-reliant 
individual  as  the  author,  that  in  this  respect  he  discovered  at 
once  that  he  had  more  to  learn  than  to  teach.  Mr.  Wallace’s 
book  is  adorned  with  copious  illustrations  of  cattle,  goats,  carts, 
and  all  kinds  of  implements  used  in  Indian  husbandry.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  pictures  are  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  quite  as 
often  tend  to  perplex  as  to  assist  the  reader.  The  illustrations  of 
plants,  cereals,  and  grasses  are,  however,  very  good ;  but,  then, 
they  were  drawn  and  not  photographed.  Mr.  Wallace  should 
beware  of  laying  too  much  stress  on  isolated  facts.  India  is  a  big 
country,  of  varying  climates,  processes,  schools  of  thought,  and 
opinions.  For  instance,  he  mentions  a  case  where  ploughing  for 
the  second  crop,  after  the  harvesting  of  the  first,  was  delayed 
purposely,  because  the  Ryots  thought  that  early  ploughing  made 
the  crop  luxuriant  in  the  beginning  and  weak  in  the  end,  and  he 
supplements  this  asserted  fact  bv  some  scientific  remarks  about 
“  liberated  nitrogenous  manurial  substances.”  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  author  mistook  his  informants,  or  has  no  need  to 
credit  the  Ryot  with  pedantic  knowledge.  The  plain  English 
of  this  discovery  is  that  every  Ryot  knows  exactly  when  to 
plough  and  to  sow.  The  critical  moment  is  when,  after  rain, 
the  ground  contains  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture — neither 
too  much  nor  too  little.  In  many  seasons  we  scarcely  knew  the 
Ryot’s  instinct  to  fail.  He  always  ploughed  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.  The  custom  of  putting  miich  kine  to  draw  the  plough  did 
not  escape  the  author’s  notice ;  but  he  apparently  was  not  told 
that  to  this  pernicious  custom  has  been  ascribed  the  deterioration 
of  the  calves  in  the  Gangetic  Delta.  In  one  passage  he  seems  tO' 
ascribe  the  poor  condition  of  the  cattle  in  a  fine  district  of  Lower 
Bengal  to  the  want  of  a  natural  supply  of  good  food.  Unluckily 
for  his  theory,  the  district  is  one  where  grasses  are  most  rich,  suc¬ 
culent,  and  plentiful.  We  rather  demur  to  the  author’s  dictum 
that  cattle  disease  is  in  India  of  a  milder  type  than  in  England. 
We  lately  read  some  official  returns  which  told  a  very  alarming 
tale  of  attacks  and  deaths  from  anthrax,  rinderpest,  and  small¬ 
pox.  Mr.  Wallace,  we  repeat,  should  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
generalize.  Neither  does  he  do  well  to  sneer  at  the  knowledge 
of  military  men  in  Staff  employ  when  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Government  stud.  Some  of  these  officers  were  admirable  judges 
of  horseflesh,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Weller’s  dictum,  were,  in 
consequence,  able  to  form  “  an  ackerate  judgment  ”  of  anything — 
at  least,  of  all  that  went  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  colts. 
The  late  Colonel  Apperley,  as  became  the  son  of  “Nimrod,” 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  his  day,  was  certainly  not  the  last  of 
the  race. 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  Mr.  Wallace  to  take  in  hand  the  very 
wide,  diversified,  and  important  subject  of  agriculture.  He  has 
a  word  to  say  on  the  Forest  Department.  He  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  travelling  in  his  non-official  position,  he  had 
“very  exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  how  the  forest  regula¬ 
tions  pressed  unnecessarily  on  the  people  and  of  hearing  their 
bitter  and  oftentimes  well-founded  complaints.”  Mr.  Wallace’s 
opportunities  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  those  of  any 
educated  or  intelligent  traveller  who  in  a  visit  of  four  months 
asks  an  endless  lot  of  questions,  and  often  gets  the  answers  which 
the  person  interrogated  thinks  likely  to  suit  the  questioner.  Mr. 
Wallace  may  rely  on  it  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department, 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  local  pre¬ 
scription  with  State  property,  and  to  allow  cattle  to  graze  in 
certain  specified  areas.  The  idea  of  the  author  hearing  bitter 
complaints  which  must  have  been  uttered  in  the  Bengali,  Hindi, 
Marathi,  and  Guzeratti  dialects,  and  then  deciding  offhand  that 
“  they  were  well  founded,”  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

Notwithstanding  these  offhand  opinions  there  is  much  that  may 
be  turned  to  account  in  this  book.  Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the 
one  great  industry  in  India,  which  neither  time  nor  change  of 
dynasty,  nor  revolution,  nor  war,  nor  famine,  have  materially 
impaired.  And  it  is  for  Government  to  show  in  various  ways 
how  it  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  a  dense 
population.  Hitherto  Directors  of  Agriculture  in  the  various 
provinces  have  issued  excellent  but  long-winded  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  some  successes  and  of  many  failures.  Some¬ 
times  some  wonderful  importation,  live-stock  or  seed,  was  ill 
suited  to  the  climate.  Somet  imes  seeds  sprouted  and,  like  that 
in  the  parable,  died  away  because  they  had  no  soil  and  no  moisture, 
or  because  the  particular  soil  did  not  suit.  It  was,  however,  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  a  crop  could  be  raised  from  imported  seed,  the 
produce  of  that  crop  became  acclimatized.  Here  and  there  a 
Government  farm  has  been  given  up  or  its  area  has  been  con¬ 
tracted.  But  it  is  through  such  ventures  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
administrator  achieves  his  real  triumphs.  Perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  feature  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is,  that  some 
rich  and  influential  natives  have  begun  to  inquire  and  act  for 
themselves.  In  the  North-Western  Provinces  there  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  native  gentlemen,  who  have  their  rules  of  membership,  their 
rivalries  and  shows,  their  gigantic  sugar-canes,  and  their  prize 
bullocks.  A  native  gentleman  in  Madras  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  farming  some  4,000  acres  of  land  with  a  perseverance  and 
a  skill  which  the  Zemindars  in  Beliar  and  Bengal  Proper  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  There  is  no  Province  in  India  where,  if  a  land¬ 
holder  chose  to  make  experiments,  he  would  do  so  with  greater 
facilities.  Land  in  Bengal  is  constantly  thrown  up  by  death  or 
desertion,  and  any  Zemindar  so  minded  has,  besides,  half-a-dozen 
modes  of  acquiring  small  holdings  and  cultivating  them  by 
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his  own  hired  servants.  Khas  Kamar  land,  i.e.  land  in  tlie 
Zemindar’s  own  possession,  well  tilled  and  looked  after,  would  be 
worth  all  the  platform  spoutings  in  the  world.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  that  exhibitions  and  shows  are  not  mere  pageantry.  If 
the  samples  grown  and  exhibited  are  occasionally  above  the 
standard  of  the  ordinary  cultivator  or  the  substantial  tenant- 
proprietor,  still  they  do  raise  that  standard.  And  prize  days 
bring  together  the  Englishman  and  the  native,  the  magistrate 
and  the  Bimnca,  on  a  common  ground  of  enjoyment  and  in¬ 
terest.  Politically  it  is  desirable  that  the  official  and  the  native 
community  should  meet  in  other  places  than  the  hut  cherry.  A 
gala  day  in  Upper  or  Central  India,  in  the  splendid  climate  of 
December  or  January,  supplies  a  want,  and  breaks  down  that 
formal,  frigid,  ceremonial  intercourse  which  is  observed  when  the 
rich  Mahajan  pays  a  visit  to  the  Magistrate,  or  the  Commissioner 
notifies  his  intention  of  returning  the  Eaja’s  call.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  has  only  to  pursue  its  path  of  experiment,  advice, 
and  illustration,  at  the  very  reasonable  expenditure  of  a  few 
lacs  of  rupees ;  and  out  of  blunders  it  will  achieve  triumphs, 
and,  if  Virgil  can  be  trusted,  ex  imbri  it  may  eventually  discern 
soles  et  ajoerta  sercna,  by  no  doubtful  signs. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  a  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Trans¬ 
caspian  railway,  a  volume  in  readable  French  by  a  man 
who  has  special  knowledge  (for  M.  Boulangier  is  a  civil  engineer) 
and  is  yet  not  too  desperately  specialist,  is  welcome  (i). 
M.  Boulangier’s  journey  took  place  two  years  ago,  and  General 
Annenkoil’s  remarkable  and  very  creditable  piece  of  work  has 
made  considerable  progress  since  that.  But  the  author  has 
taken  pains  to  write  up  his  information  in  most  cases,  so  that  his 
book  is  by  no  means  behind  the  times.  We  say  in  most  cases, 
for  we  note  one  remarkable  exception.  M.  Boulangier  contrasts 
the  refusal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  allow  (or,  rather,  to 
persuade  the  Ameer  to  allow)  M.  Bonvalot  and  his  companions 
to  enter  Afghanistan  with  the  politeness  of  the  Russians  to 
himself  and  others.  As  it  happens,  he  himself  records  an  in¬ 
stance  where  a  German  doctor  was  refused  a  ticket  to  Merv ; 
but  this  is  less  remarkable  than  his  omission  to  mention  that 
this  very  Bonvalot  expedition,  after  being  kindly  or  unkindly 
permitted  by  the  Russians  to  try  the  wilds  of  the  Pamir,  got 
into  hopeless  trouble  and  owed  liberty  and  probably  life  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  Simla  authorities.  However,  this  does 
not  matter  much.  The  Russians,  as  they  almost  invariably 
are  when  there  is  no  motive  to  be  otherwise,  were  thoroughly 
kind  and  polite  to  M.  Boulangier,  and  in  return  he  is  certain 
that  the  “Transcaspian”  has  put  the  keys  of  the  world  in  their 
hands,  and  that  though  they  have  the  best  intentions,  and  never 
would  dream  of  attacking  India  unprovoked,  England  must  “  ac¬ 
cept  the  hand  loyally  tendered” — in  other  words,  let  them  do 
what  they  like  in  Europe,  or  take  the  consequences.”  Well, 
well,  we  shall  see ;  and  it  would  be  worse  than  foolish  either 
to  be  angry  or  to  argue  with  M.  Boulangier.  Ilis  account  of 
the  actual  construction  of  the  famous  line  is  at  once  intelligently 
technical  and  readably  popular.  That  construction,  as  he  points 
out,  was  facilitated  by  many  important  conditions — such  as  the 
employment  of  military  labour  at  hardly  any  extra  expense,  the 
dead  flatness  of  the  country,  the  absence,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Murghab  and  the  Oxus,  of  any  rivers  requiring  elaborate 
bridges,  the  abundance  of  cheap  and  portable  fuel,  and  so  forth. 
But  it  was  really  a  feat,  not  so  much  in  the  vanquishing  of  diffi¬ 
culties  as  in  the  intelligent  application  of  means  in  the  best  way. 
The  book  is,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Messrs.  Hackette’s  travel- 
books,  copiously  and  capitally  illustrated. 

The  ingenuous  solemnity  of  youth  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
malicious,  but  not  one  of  the  least  keen  pleasures  of  old  age.  This 
pleasure  may  be  (and  has  been)  enjoyed  by  the  decrepit  in  a  very 
small  pamphlet  by  M.  Charles  Morice.  M.  Morice  (2),  it  seems, 
is  just  going  to  produce  a  book  on  the  “  Literature  of  the  Moment,” 
and  he  addressed  to  that  kindly  veteran  (a  man  of  forty-four,  as 
Marianne  Dashwood  knew,  is  a  veteran,  and  no  mistake),  M. 
Anatole  France,  the  following  alarming  string  of  questions : — 

Que  pensez-vous  que  doive  etre  la  literature  de  demain,  celle  qui  11’est 
qu’en  germe  encore  dans  les  essais  des  jeunes  gens  de  vingt  ii  trente  ans  ? 
Ou  va-t-elle  sous  les  influences  contraires  qui  se  la  partagent  (idealisme — 
positivisme,  patriotisme  esthe'tique  et  philosophique— lettres  et  doctrines 
dtrangeres,  objectivisme — subjectivisme,  doctrine  de  l’exception — triomphe 
de  la  democratic,  etc.)  ?  Est-ce  un  bien  ou  un  mal,  ce  manque  de  groupe- 
ment  qui  la  caractdrise  ?  N’v-a-t-il  pas  une  scission  profonde  entre  les 
traditions  dont  la  litterature  a  vecu  jusqu’ici  et  les  symptomes  nouveaux 
qu’on  pressent  plutot  qu’on  ne  pourrait  les  de'finir  ?  Voyez-vous  un  bonou 
un  mauvais  signe  en  cette  maitrise  de  tousles  arts,  v  compris  celui  d’ecrire, 
par  la  critique  moderne  ?  Enfin,  oil  est  1’avenir  ? 

M.  France  replied,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear,  “  avec  un  peu 
d  ironie,”  but,  from  the  extracts  given,  very  sensibly,  on  the 
whole,  and  not  nearly  so  mercilessly  as  he  might.  But  he  wrote, 
as  M.  Morice,  the  serious  young  man,  complains,  “  sans  entrer,  a 
proprcment  parler,  dans  le  sujet  meme  du  debat ;  ”  and  M.  Morice 
criticizes  the  criticism — still  before  bringing  out  La  litterature 
de  tout  a  I'heure,  for  which  we  pant  like  the  hart  for  cooling 
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streams.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that,  if  he  had  asked  us  the 
question  or  questions,  we  should  have  had  much  less  mercy  on 
him  than  M.  France.  You  may,  if  Providence  has  not  made  you 
a  creator,  and  even  if  it  has,  study  with  much  advantage  the 
literature  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  in  more  than  one  sense  profitable 
to  study,  as  a  critic,  the  literature  of  the  present.  But  as  for 
the  literature  of  the  future,  the  future  shall  look  after  that. 
And,  speaking  as  nothing  if  not  critical  ourselves,  we  can  assure 
M.  Morice  that,  when  it  pleases  Providence,  or  any  synonym  for  that 
Power  which  he  prefers,  to  start  another  such  period  of  creation 
as  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Germany,  of  eighty  years  ago 
in  England,  of  sixty  years  ago  in  France,  tbe  maitrise  of  all  the 
arts  by  our  respected  fraternity  will  disappear,  and  the  real 
maitres,  the  creators,  will  appear.  Nor  will  you  make  them 
appear  by  taking  thought  about  it ;  no,  not  one  second  sooner. 
And  these  are  the  words  of  the  critic. 

M.  Morillon  (3),  who  was  practically  concerned  in  the  matter, 
gives  a  very  minute  and  interesting  account,  with  tables  of  prices 
and  so  forth,  of  the  efforts  made  to  victual  and  revictual  Paris 
during  before  and  after  the  siege  of  eighteen  years  since.  He  also 
draws  some  useful  conclusions  for  future  use.  The  book  is  one 
of  those  which  almost  at  once  take  rank  as  authorities  on  their 
subject,  and  it  is  as  readably  arranged  and  written  as  it  is  full  of 
facts  and  warnings. 

M.  Ferriere  (4),  though  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause, 
argues  at  great  length  for  the  “  functional  ”  view  of  the  soul  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  spiritualist  or  animist  sense  of  a 
“  spiritual  substance  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain,”  or  elsewhere. 
But,  though  not  exactly  a  materialist,  he  seems  to  us  not  to  have 
escaped  the  common  materialist  fallacy  of  “  confusing  the  kinds” 
and  subjecting  spiritualist  theory  to  materialist  tests. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

EDITED  by  Mr.  Caine,  M.P.,  his  son-in-law,  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown:  a  Memorial  Volume  (London:  Routledge),  pre¬ 
sents  a  brisk  and  taking  sketch  of  a  personality  that  was 
vigorous  and  interesting,  if  a  trifle  vulgar,  and  exerted  a 
certain  influence  over  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  decent 
human  beings.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  indeed,  was  in  more  ways 
than  one  the  beau  ideal  of  a  middle-class  Nonconformist  minister. 
He  had  plenty  of  shrewdness,  plenty  of  earnestness,  plenty  of 
energy  and  character  ;  his  speech  was  plain,  blunt,  forcible,  and 
direct ;  he  had  humour  of  a  kind,  and  he  could  learn  as  well  as 
teach ;  it  is  not  suqirising  that  he  conquered  popularity  and 
commanded  respect.  His  stoiy,  as  told  by  himself,  is  very  well 
worth  reading,  as  are  the  extracts  from  his  commonplace-book 
with  which  his  editor  has  eked  out  the  volume.  His  solicitude 
for  plain,  correct,  and  living  English  is  amusingly  shown  in  more 
places  than  one.  “  Plave  just  gone  through  the  painful  opera¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  of  hearing  a  certain  Secretary  (S.  S.  Union)  “  read 
his  unaspirated  report,”  and  babble  fluently  of  a  “  Picnic  on 
the  Overton  ’ills ;  200  voices  made  the  ’ills  resound  with  the 
’armony  of  their  ’ymns.”  The  English  language  without  the 
li,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  is  “  perfectly  ’orrible  ” ;  he  confesses  that 
tbe  effect  upon  him  of  “  such  speaking  as  that  of  this  wretch  is 
unbearable  ”  ;  and  he  concludes  with  noting  that  “  such  speaking 
should  be  avoided,  because  it  is  to  the  hearer  an  occasion 
of  sin.”  Again,  he  is  found  quoting — it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
approval — the  story  of  the  Oxford  man  who  preferred  a  country 
walk  to  going  to  church,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  rather 
be  taught  by  stones  than  by  sticks ;  asking  if  “  the  name  Good 
Templar  ”  be  not  “  very  complacently  self-righteous  ” ;  citing,  as  a 
good  specimen  of  “  babble,”  the  “  man  at  our  prayer  meeting,” 
who,  after  praising  God  for  caring  “even  for  the  sparrows,” 
added  “  which  we  commonly  consider  to  be  a  nuisance  ” ;  and 
crying  out  against  the  fashion  of  cheap  bookbinding  which 
obliged  him  to  be  content  with  George  Herbert  in  blue  and  gold. 
There  is  plenty  of  illiberality  as  well,  it  may  be ;  but  it  is  all  not 
insignificant— it  is  most  of  it  either  interesting  or  amusing. 

Among  recent  verse  mention  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Edward 
Foskett’s  very  mild  and  unexciting  little  romance  in  couplets, 
The  Window  in  the  Bock  (London :  Simpkin),  which  tells  how  an 
old  gentleman  related  the  tragic  story  of  his  love  to  a  much 
younger  man,  and  then  solemnly  expired  upon  the  spot,  after  some 
seventy  years  of  fidelity  to  the  Object’s  memory.  Another  noble 
and  impressive  work  is  the  Per  la  :  a  Legend  of  Tequendama 
(London  :  Wyman)  of  Mr.  Edward  White  Bewley.  It  records 
the  adventures  of  a  father  (Snowboard,  the  name  of  him)  and  his 
lovely  daughter.  They  are  a  kind  of  fish-folk,  and  when, 
after  traversing  the  Atlantic  on  a  raft,  they  get  to  the  other 
side,  they  are  at  once  recognized  by  their  “  odour,  figure,  face,” 
as  the  “  offspring  of  some  unknown  race.”  The  youth  who  thus 
accosts  them  is  a  gay  hunter  called  Ibo,  and  he  and  Perla  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight.  Presently,  after  a  battle  with  a  host  of 
marauders — of  whom  it  is  told  that, 

In  previous  incursions  they  had  been 
Successful  in  fast  swarming  on  the  green _ 

Perla  takes  it  into  her  head  that  she  and  Ibo  may  not  marry. 

(3)  L'approvisionnement  de  Paris  en  temps  de  guerre.  Tar  A.  Morillon. 
Paris:  Perrin. 

(4)  La  vie  et  Fame.  Par  Emile  Ferriere.  Paris:  Alcan. 
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She  is  deeply  agitated  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovers  lierself, 
or,  as  the  poet  puts  it : 

And  theD,  the  creeping  feelings  of  despair  to  smother, 

“  At  least  I  may  regard  him  as  my  only  brother.” 

Even  this  was  not  to  he,  however.  Ibo  married  some  one  else, 
and  Perla,  “  leaving  quite  early  forthe  mountain  side,”  let  out  a 
river  on  the  plain  and  nearly  drowned  the  whole  community. 
This  made  Snowbeard  very  angry;  and  says  he  to  his  erring 
child, 

Though  I  adore 

You  still,  henceforth  within  the  moon  your  home  : 

whereupon  she  began  ascending  “  sylph-like  towards  the  blue 
ethereal  dome,”  and,  after  “  gliding  up  a  lunar  rainbow  span,”  fell 
in  with  “  a  swansdown  cloud,”  and  so  vanished  and  was  seen  no 
more.  One  consequence  (says  our  poet,  bursting  into  small 
capitals)  of  her  tampering  with  the  river  was  the  formation  of 

The  giant  beauty  famed  on  every  shore, 

Grand  Tequendama  Fall ; 

another  (which  she  could  hardly  have  foreseen,  or  she  might  have 
stayed  her  hand)  the  production  of  the  present  work. 

With  the  issue  of  the  Fifteenth  Part  of  Mr.  Punch's  Victorian 
Era  (London :  Bradbury),  one  of  the  best  of  reprints  is  brought 
to  a  fitting  close.  It  presents  us  with  an  index,  a  prefatory  note, 
and  a  good-enough  portrait  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand ;  and  "there¬ 
withal  a  sufficiency  of  cartoons — by  Messrs.  Sambourne,  Tenniel, 
and  Du  Maurier — to  bring  the  total  number  of  reproductions  to 
close  upon  a  thousand.  The  first  (24th  June,  1885)  pictures  the 
bows  of  the  Britannia  with  the  Ship’s  Carpenter  (Lord  Salisbury) 
and  the  Handy  Boy  (Lord  Randolph)  engaged  in  repairs.  The 
last,  “After  the  Jubilee”  (30th  July,  1887),  shows  us  the  British 
Lion,  “  rather  limp,”  congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  the 
Jubilee  proceedings,  and  determining  to  get  back  to  business. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  Lord  Randolph — as 
Puck,  as  Jack  Sheppard,  as  Mr.  Merriman,  as  Mephistoplieles — 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  of  Mr.  Gladstone :  with  a  few  touches  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  Sir  W.  Y.  Ilarcourt,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
others,  a  reminiscence  or  two  of  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  to  say 
nothing  of  J ohn  Bull  and  the  British  Lion  in  various  predica¬ 
ments  and  disguises,  the  Jubilee  fantasies  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and 
Mr.  Sambourne,  and  the  latter  artist’s  pleasant  (if  a  trifle  elabo¬ 
rate)  “Art  in  Olympus.” 

In  Unnoticed  Analogies  (London :  Kegan  Paul),  described  as 
“A  Talk  on  the  Irish  Question,”  James,  a  tame  and  foolish 
Unionist,  and  Andrew,  a  long-winded  but  well-meaning 
Separatist,  discourse  of  matters  far  above  their  comprehension, 
in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (second  of  that 
name),  the  heroic  Jawkins,  and  a  lecture  on  political  economy  at 
a  Mechanics’  Institute ;  the  author  is  Mr.  Robert  Oliver.  Sir 
Robert  Morier’s  Bocal  Government  in  England  and  Germany 
(London :  Cassell)  is  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  from  “  The  Cobden 
Club  Series”  on  Local  Government.  Of  A  Few  Plain  Truths  about 
India  (London :  Thacker)  we  shall  only  say  that  the  author  is 
Sir  Richard  Garth,  Q.C.  (late  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal),  and  that, 
whether  we  accept  his  conclusions  or  reject  them,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  spirit  in  which  his  work  is  done,  or  to  refuse 
attention  to  his  facts. 

We  have  also  received  The  Hallowing  of  Work  (London : 
Rivingtons),  an  exemplary  little  volume,  containing  five  addresses 
delivered  by  Canon  Paget  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton  College  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  public  school  masters ;  An  Utopian  Bream  (London :  Kegan 
Paul),  by  Anna  Swanwick,  which  consists  of  a  lecture  and  a 
series  of  appendices  on  the  subject  of  reform  at  the  East  End, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall ;  a  good,  clear, 
and  workmanlike  translation  (from  the  French  text)  of  The 
Ottoman  Penal  Code  (London  :  Clowes),  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Walpole ; 
Chivalry  and  Self-Knowledge  (London :  Simpkin),  two  pleasant 
lectures  delivered  “  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rock  Ferry  Literary 
Society,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Paige  Cox ;  Many  Dimensions  and 
The  Education  of  the  Imagination  (London :  Sonnenschein), 
by  C.  H.  Hinton,  being  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  author’s 
Scientific  Romances ;  Another  W or  Id  (London  :  Sonnenschein), 
in  which  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  inspired  by  the  study  of  Flatland, 
discusses  the  possibilities  of  the  Fourth  Dimension  ;  Our  Home, 
Our  Pets,  and  Our  Friends  (London  :  Routledge),  a  book  of  mild 
verses  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  and  milder  pictures  by  A.  W. 
Cooper  ;  The  little  One's  Own  Souvenir  (London  :  Dean),  which 
contains  some  four  hundred  “  chromo  pictures  by  eminent 
artists,”  and  “  over  three  hundred  original  tales  in  prose  and 
verse  ” ;  little  T's  'tories  (London :  Dean),  by  L.  Fayle  and  J. 
Leask,  a  work  which  is  feeble  beyond  the  feebleness  of  infancy ; 
Memorials  of  the  Scottish  House  of  Gourlay  (Edinburgh:  pri¬ 
vately  printed),  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  which  will  be  found 
useful  by  antiquaries,  and  interesting  by  members  of  the  sept ; 
the  eighth  part  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  (London : 
Bentley),  with  capital  portraits  of  Dr.  Grace,  Miss  Helen 
Mather,  and  Lord  Justice  Cotton;  the  fifth  and  revised  edition 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Chapman’s  treatise,  Income-tax,  and  How  to  get  it 
Refunded  (London  :  Effingham  Wilson)  ;  the  fifteenth  edition  of 
Mr.  John  Pearce's  The  Merchant's  Clerk  (London:  Effingham 
Wilson) ;  and  the  second  edition,  revised  and  rewritten,  of  Mr. 
Miller  Christy’s  capital  Bird's-  Nesting  and  Bird-Skinning  (London : 
Fisher  Unwin). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

"  This  (Saturday)  night,  at  8.15,  Mr.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD  in  Dr.  JEKYLL  and 
Mr.  HYDE.  Morning  performance  To-day  at  2.30.  Next  Monday,  and  Every  Evening,  Dr. 
JEKYLL  and  Mr.  HYDE,  at  9.  Preceded  at  8,  by  LESBIA  :  a  Classical  Comedy  in  One 
Act,  by  Mr.  Richard  Davey.  Lesbia,  Miss  Beatrice  Cameron.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst) 
open  duily  from  10  to  5. 


TRISH  EXHIBITION  in  LONDON,  1888. 

-1-  NOW  OPEN. 

OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 

”  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 

IRISH  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

OPEN  9  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

Admission,  Is. 


The  press  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  have  pronounced  this  the  most 
useful,  practical,  interesting,  and  attractive  of  all  the  Exhibitions. 


"DIANOS. — NEW  MODELS  from  21  Guineas.  All  the  latest 

Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  tone, perfect 
touch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIRE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM. 

\V.  J.  ENNEVER  &  SON,  Manu  acturers,  57  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


T>OYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN’S 

J-  ^  INSTITUTION.  Founded  1867. 

THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Tensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements.  £6,000.  Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800* 

Number  of  Inmates,  100.  Out-Pensioners,  200. 

Patron — Rear-Admiral  II.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH.  K.G. 
Chairman  —Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  M<  CLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F. K.G. S. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

woo  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necesdtous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Seaman,  Mate,  or  Master. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Hankers  Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON.  &  CO. 

|  Office  :  58  Fenchurch  Street.  E.C.  W.  E.  DENNY,  Secretary. 
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MAJOR  13ARTTE LOT'S  DEATH. 

1"T  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  remarkable  or  a  more 
-I-  disgusting  instance  of  the  rage  for  personal  gossip  and 
for  retailing  any  scandal  that  can  be  devised  than  the 
admission  which  certain  newspapers  have  given  to  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  late  Major  Barttelot.  That  officer,  all 
men  know,  has  died  in  what,  though  not  in  name,  was  in 
fact,  and  ought  to  have  been  in  name,  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  England  nationally — the  provision, 
that  is  to  say,  of  aid  for  the  Egyptian  officials  who  were,  by 
“■r’  Gladstone  s  policy  of  abandoning  the  Soudan,  left  to 
the  mercy  of  savages.  All  competent  authorities  have 
testified  to  the  zeal  and  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  possible  tasks.  Exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  of  any  kind  are  always  exposed — wh  ich  is  perhaps 
their  greatest  danger— to  the  risk  of  mutiny;  but  no  kind 
of  explorer  is  exposed  to  anything  like  such  a  danger  as  the 
African,  and  no  one  has  anything  like  the  same  difficulties 
of  progression.  Custom,  and  to  some  extent  physical 
necessity,  debar  him  from  the  use  of  any  vehicles  except 
human  porters,  and  thus  he  has  to  provide,  feed,  and  keep 
together  a  vast  number  of  men — a  number  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effective  forces  of  the  expedition.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  country  and  the  climate,  and  even  the  constant 
passage  from  one  petty  State  or  tribe  to  another,  with  its 
alternatives  of  tribute  or  of  forcing  a  passage,  are  nothing  to 
this  cui’se  of  carriers,  who,  under  the  very  kindest,  firmest, 
and  most  judicious  command,  are  constantly  malingering! 
grumbling,  or  running  away.  Until  the  brief  news  of 
Major  Bartelott’s  death  no  serious  aspersion  was  thrown 
on  his  conduct,  which  had  evidently  commended  itself  to  so 
experienced  an  expert  as  Mr.  Stanley  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  news — the  bare  and  undetailed  news — arrive  in  England 
than  correspondents,  anonymous  or  other,  are  found  to 
frame  and  newspapers  to  insert  charges  of  tyrannical  blunder¬ 
ing  which,  even  if  they  turned  out  to  have  some  shadow  of 
foundation,  never  ought  to  have  been  entertained  or  made  until 
the  evidence  which  is  either  to  establish  or  refute  them  is 
at  hand.  As  it  is,  the  sole,  even  the  sole  asserted,  basis  for 
them  is  the  reported  statement  of  a  person  who  left  the 
expedition,  at  his  own  request,  before  it  started  from 
Yambuya,  "in  a  terrible  condition,”  says  Major  Barttelot, 
who  seems  to  have  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness' 

“  of  debility  and  internal  disarrangement.” 

After  these  disgraceful  attacks  Sir  F.  de  Winton  has  done 
the  best  thing  possible  by  publishing  in  full  the  last  letter 
which  the  Emin  Pasiia  Relief  Commit  tee  received  from  Major 
Barttelot.  That  letter  is  in  all  the  daily  papers,  and  any 
one  can  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  the  letter  of  a  kind 
of  English  Legree,  who  divided  his  time  between  tyranniz¬ 
ing  over  his  own  servants  and  winking  at  slave-driving, 
murder,  and,  as  the  latest  charges  have  it  apparently’ 
cannibalism,  in  the  Arab  dealers.  We  need  not  here  criticize 
it  in  detail,  but  there  are  sentences  in  it  which  are  significant 
enough— “  I  think  I  have  told  you  of  everything  of  which  1 
■“  can  write.  There  are  many  things  I  would  wish  to  speak 
“  °f-”  “  I  hope,”  says  the  explorer,  who  was  at  the  moment 
pledging  his  own  personal  credit  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  “that  the  Committee  will  suspend  all 
“judgment  upon  my  actions  either  in  the  past,  present, 

“  ?r  future,  till  Air.  Jameson  or  I  return  home.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  may  have  done  so,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  calumniators  who  have  not  1  And,  we  may  add, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  newspapers  which  have  lent  them- 
sffives  as  channels  and  mouthpieces  to  such  accusations  1 
There  is  a  pestilent  doctrine  openly  asserted  by  some  gentry 
of  the  press,  and  acted  on  by  others,  who  would  hardly 
dare  to  assert  it  openly,  that  the  “  public  has  a  right  to 
•  know  things.”  The  public  has  no  “  right  ”  to  know  any. 


thing  whatever,  save  matters  which  come  before  the 
Queens  Courts,  while  even  this  right  is  limited.  If  the 
public  has  a  desire  to  anticipate  or  extend  such  knowledge, 
it  is  the  business  of  its  caterere  at  least  to  exercise  discretion 
in  gratifying  it. 


THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  EGYPT. 

O^OME  thirty  years  ago,  when  Egypt  had  scarcely  begun 
k-J  to  attract  the  notice  of  travellers  and  tourists  of  the 
v  inter  sort,  a  small  hotel  was  established  by  one  Shepheard, 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  Indian  passengers  crossing  to 
Suez,  and  the  worthy  proprietor,  whose  name  is  now  so 
familiar  in  Cairo,  brought  out  with  him  a  magnificent  white 
bull-dog,  whose  first  appearance  in  public  caused  no  little 
emotion  amongst  the  native  dogs  of  his  street.  Several  of 
these  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  stranger,  and  fell 
speedy  victims  to  his  superior  science  and  force  of  jaw. 
Gradually,  however,  he  grew  lazy,  then  stupid,  and  at 'last 
cowardly,  until  his  degenerate  tail  tucked  itself  spontaneously 
between  his  colossal  thighs  at  the  first  bark  of  the  merest 
cur,  and  no  proverb  was  more  common  then  in  Cairo  than 
this  : — “  As  worthless  as  Shepiieard’s  dog.”  The  bull  dog 
is  forgotten  now,  and  pugs  and  poodles  incapable  of  de¬ 
moralization  have  taken  his  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  he  could  be  resuscitated,  and  were  to  walk  round  the 
Ezbekieh  to-day,  no  pariah  would  dare  to  yelp  behind  him. 
The  interpretation  of  the  parable  is  for  the  runner  to  read, 
and  with  it  for  a  text  a  long  sermon  might  be  preached  on 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  East. 

Of  all  the  nearer  Orient,  Egypt  perhaps  is  the  country 
where  the  effects  of  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  sur¬ 
roundings  show  clearest.  The  poison  has  been  working  for 
ages  upon  the  inhabitants,  until  it  has  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  it  has  so  corrupted  the  sojourners  that 
trickery  and  cunning  have  chased  out  energy'  and  labour, 
and  venality  have  ousted  truth  and  merit,  until  a 
general  condition  of  life  has  succeeded  in  which  the  vices 
of  the  old  world  and  the  new  flatten  on  the  manure  of  their 
dead  and  rotting  virtues,  and  evei’y  man  is  an  Ishmael, 
fig  hung  with  the  weapons  readiest  to  his  hand,  and  beinor 
daily  forced,  if  he  will  keep  in  the  front,  to  discard  all  he 
has  been  taught  to  consider  as  honest  and  fair,  and  to  pick 
up  in  its  stead  the  arms  of  his  enemies  and  surround- 
ings.  .  In  this  universal  and  perpetual  combat  there  are 
two  distinct  parties — the  Egyptians  and  the  non- Egyptians. 
The  latter  quarrel  occasionally  with  each  other,  but  are 
solid  as  against  the  former.  We  have  often  heard  lately 
the  cry  raised  ot  “  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,”  and  the  usual 
retort  is,  “  Who  are  the  Egyptians  '( ”  The  answer  is  not  a 
very  simple  one,  so  debased  is  the  blood,  so  blotted  out  the 
national  characteristics  by  the  course  of  the  country’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  real  representative  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  in 
lineal  descent  is  the  Copt ;  but  the  modern  Egyptian  looks 
upon  him  almost  as  a  stranger,  and  puts  him,  by  reason  of 
Ids  religion,  on  a  par  with  the  European  intruder.  The 
Turk,  who  pervades  the  ruling  classes,  has  infused  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  population  with  a  large  share  of  his 
blood  and  character,  and  he  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  least 
detestable  of  the  aliens,  carrying  with  "him  always  some 
shadow  of  the  Sultan,  the  Kalita  of  the  Faith,  and  Supreme 
Head  of  Islam.  But  his  vices  are  known,  feared,  and  felt  • 
and,  if  he  is  tolerated  by  the  masses,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  born  to  sorrow,  and  schooled,  like  their  own  donkeys  to 
patience  and  pain.  Besides  the  Copt  and  the  Turk  we  have 
the  Armenian  and  Syrian,  with  the  European  of  different 
grades.  None  of  these  can  claim  Egypt  as  Egyptians.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  great  remainder  that  we  must  seek  the 
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true  heirs  to  their  country ;  and  the  best  answer  to  the  query 
“  Who  are  the  Egyptians  %  ”  would  be,  “  They  are  the  enor- 
“  mous  Opposition,  the  working  and  producing  population, 

“  as  opposed  to  the  ruling  and  profiting  Government.”  The 
bureaucracy  is  a  heterogeneous  body  composed  of  the  various 
outside  elements  already  enumerated,  intriguing  amongst 
themselves,  but  bound  together  by  a  common  interest  in 
keeping  up  a  certain  internal  solidarity,  and  in  suppressing 
any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  has  the  system  been 
brought,  that  it  has  long  since  been  recognized  how  useless 
is  any  unaided  effort  to  struggle  to  the  surface,  whether  to 
expose  a  wrong,  to  push  a  right,  or  simply  to  make  headway 
in  life,  to  give  scope  to  that  innate  ambition  without  which 
man  is  a  poor  creature,  and  life  a  very  weary  monotony. 
The  severe  lessons  taught  at  the  period  of  the  Arabi  re¬ 
bellion  showed  the  pricks  too  plainly  for  any  fresh  demon¬ 
stration  of  heels  to  be  inviting.  He  is  in  his  native  land, 
but  not  of  it,  and  never  can  look  forward  either  to  bettering 
himself  or  advancing  Egypt’s  good.  As  a  sort  of  sop  to 
conscience  Legislative  and  General  Assemblies  ha\e  been 
created  by  the  Government ;  but  they  are  mere  clay  in  the 
hands  of  them  creator.  The  individual  members  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  teaching  as  their  neighbours  of 
the  village,  and  are  far  too  well  trained  ever  to  be  obstre¬ 
perous.  Eor  the  majority  of  the  senators  their  appoint¬ 
ment  is  merely  an  excuse  to  spend  some  months  of  the  year 
at  the  capital ;  and,  if  they  arrive  with  any  wholesome  ideas 
of  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  they  are  either  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  them  to  themselves,  or  else  they  exchange 
them  for  views  which  they  are  given  to  understand  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Ministry,  and  for  seeds  ol  the  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  which  they  see  rampant  all  round  them.  It  is  true 
that  some  check  has  been  imposed  upon  the  wholesale  and 
national  demoralization  of  Egypt  by  the  presence  of  men 
like  Sir  E.  Baring,  Sir  F.  Stephenson,  Sir  E.  Vincent,  and 
a  few  of  the  higher-minded  British  officials ;  but  this  scarcely 
alters  the  broad  view  of  the  situation. 

There  is  no  point  of  contact  without  friction  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  so  there  is  an  entire  lack  of 
that  sympathy  between  the  nation — or  what  does  duty  for 
a  nation — and  those  who  direct  and  legislate  for  it,  with¬ 
out  which  a  people  cannot  progress;  and  in  the  present 
era  non-progression  means  retrogression.  There  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  struggle  because  the  people  have  not  the 
strength  nor  the  heart  to  stand  up.  The  result  is  that  the 
bureaucracy  grows  more  solid  and  more  arbitrary,  and  the 
Opposition  weaker  and  more  submissive.  Owing  to  the  wise 
supervision  exercised  during  the  last  few  years,  several  ex¬ 
cellent  reforms  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  material 
condition  of  the  population  has  been  improved  in  several 
respects;  but  they  have  not  improved  themselves,  and 
morally  the  deterioration  goes  on.  It  is  like  the  case  of  a 
beast  that  has  been  ill  fed  and  overladen.  Through  change 
of  masters  his  burdens  are  lightened  and  his  rations  doubled, 
but  he  remains  the  same  aimless  animal  that  he  was,  with¬ 
out  any  guarantee  that  a  fresh  change  may  not  reduce,  him 
to  his  former  position  or  a  worse  one.  No  more  striking 
proof  of  the  unhealthy  feeling  dominant  in  Egypt  could  be 
adduced  than  the  fact,  which  is  notorious,  that  ,  if  a  man 
with  a  grievance  wishes  for  redress,  he  takes  care  in  the  first 
instance  that  before  he  lays  his  plaint  against  his  oppressor 
he  shall  be  guaranteed  against  his  vengeance ;  and,  in  the 
second  instance,  he  seeks  his  guarantee,  not  at  the  feet  of  his 
Minister  or  of  his  Sovereign,  but  from  the  representative 
of  some  foreign  Power.  And  this  is,  perhaps,  the  place 
to  dispel  a  popular  fallacy  very  frequently  advanced,  both 
in  public  and  in  private — namely,  that  the  English  are 
extremely  unpopular  in  Egypt  because  of  their  position  of 
influence  as  foreigners  and  Christians.  The  naked  truth  is 
that  nobody  who  has  power  in  Egypt  enjoys,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  enjoy,  popularity  amongst  those  out  of  power.  As 
far  as  being  foreigners  goes,  the  whole  of  the  ruling  class 
are  as  foreign  as  the  English  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Christian  Copts.  But,  whilst  the  rest  of.  these  foreigners 
are  considered  by  the  Egyptian  (i.e.  the  indigenous  Moslem) 
as  the  incarnation  of  self-seeking  and  oppression,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  represents  the  embodiment  of  the  only  idea  that 
has  ever  been  shown  to  him  of  disinterestedness  and  even- 
handed  justice.  It  is  in  England,  in  fact,  that  he  alone 
puts  his  trust  for  any  bettering  of  his  position.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  business  is  that  only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  does  it  come  within  the  power  and  scope  of  an 
Englishman,  as  he  is  at  present  placed,  to  listen  to  tales  of 
wrong,  and  light  the  injured.  If  the  Egyptian  can  get  the 


English  ear,  he  has  some  chance  of  redress ;  otherwise  he 
must  resign  himself  to  his  fate  as  best  he  can,  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  machine  and  less  of  a  man ;  looking  on 
at  the  slow  progress  of  his  country  without  a  voice  in  her 
affairs ;  and  watching  the  prodigious  successes  of  fortune  s 
favourites ;  gazing  with  lack-lustre  eyes  as  at  things  outside 
himself,  and  as  at  a  world  from  which  he  is  lor  ever  shut 
out.  This  is  the  demoralization  of  the  many. 

Of  the  corruption  of  the  few  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  in  great  part  the  basis  and  the  cause  of  the 
larger  fall.  Where  the  masses  see  the  laws  of  God,  as  set 
forth  in  their  own  Koran  and  in  the  Christian  Bible,  and 
the  laws  of  man,  as  printed  in  their  Codes,  used  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  and 
to  their  own  woful  abuse,  they  lose  all  natural  or  inculcated 
respect  for  their  rulers  and  leaders,  and  with  it  their  own 
self-respect.  The  lower  classes  of  Europeans  in  Egypt  are 
sheltered  behind  their  Consulates  from  the  reach  of  ordinary 
law ;  the  highest  classes  of  officials  shelter  one  another. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  hush  up  scandals  or  screen  offenders 
in  high  places,  and  so  steeped  in  corruption  is  the  heritage 
handed  on  from  Minister  to  Minister,  from  Governor  to> 
Governor,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  clerk,  that  no 
human  being,  however  upright  and  honest,  but  is  forced  to 
pass  in  shamefaced  and  disgusted  silence  over  incidents  he 
has  not  the  power  to  check  or  punish,  or  alternatively  to 
hand  in  his  resignation. 


A  TEACHER  OF  PROPRIETY. 

HE  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  should  add  a  museum  to  its  other  educational 
facilities,  and  in  that  museum  should  be  kept  M.  Paul 
Barbier.  The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  fond  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  great  nation  as  wholly  given  up  to  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Lubricity.  The  charge  was  exaggerated; 
but  works  might  be  specified  which  would  tend  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  support  it.  It  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  M.  Paul 
Barbier  to  discover  the  impropriety  of  L' Abbe  Constantin , 
and  in  an  impassioned  letter  to  the  Times,  which  he  would 
have  done  well  to  sign  “  A  British  Matron,”  he  has  exposed 
this  artful  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  distinguished  country 
man,  M.  Ludovic  Hal  Ivy,  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  Certainly  M.  IIaiLvy  must  be  a  very  dangerous- 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  vicious  incentives  are  never  so 
deadly  as  when  they  are  studiously  concealed,  and  a  Christian 
or  an  ordinary  man  might  read  L' Abbe  Constantin  from 
title-page  to  colophon  without  suspecting  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  evil.  The  cold  and  phlegmatic  prudes  who  in¬ 
habit  these  islands,  and  who  would  not  clasp  all  the  works 
of  M.  HalIsvy  to  their  bosom,  have  hitherto  regarded  ce 
clicr  Abbe  as  perfectly  innocuous.  The  book  has,  indeed, 
been  freely  recommended,  like  M.  Hector  Malot’s  Sans 
Farnille,  as  appropriate  meat  for  babes  and  sucklings.  In 
France  M.  Halevy  has  been  subjected  to  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  “a  chaff”  on  this  very  point.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  innocence  is  the  only  good  quality 
of  L' Abbe  Constantin.  It  is  a  very  charming  story,  told  in 
an  attractive  manner ;  and,  if  to  be  amusing  is  sinful,  it 
sins.  One  was  tired  enough  of  American  ladies  in  London, 
Paris,  and  even  New  York,  which  they  are  believed  some¬ 
times  to  visit.  French  rural  life  seemed  less  congruous 
with  their  ideal  attributes,  and  M.  Halevy  made  the  con¬ 
trast  or  combination  rather  piquant.  We  are  sorry  to  find, 
on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  M.  Paul  Barbier,  that 
it  is  all  very  wrong  and  bad.  “  As  one  who  wishes  John 
“  Bull,  junior,  and  his  plucky  sister,  Miss  Jemima  Bull” 
[ah  1  the  airy,  inimitable  grace  of  these  Gauls  1],  “  to  be  ac- 
“  quainted  with  our  purer  literature,  I  beg  leave,”  thunders 
M.  Paul,  “to  disapprove  on  public  grounds  of  the  choice  of 
“  such  a  book  for  the  class  of  scholars  that  will  use  it.”  In 
one  sense  we  can  sympathize  with  M.  Paul  Barbier.  If 
“  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  select  the  text-books  for  the 
“  Oxford  University  examinations”  mean  to  hold  up  L'Abbe 
Constantin  as  a  monumental  masterpiece  of  French  prose, 
no  doubt  they  err.  M.  Halevy  is  a  bright  and  lively 
author,  but  he  is  not  a  classic.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  desirable  that  young  students  of  French  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  language  as  it  is  written  at 
the  present  day  for  average  readers  by  novelists  of  repute. 

Descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  M.  Paul 
Barbier  objects  to  the  use  of  a  “  text-book  in  which  are 
“  found  terms  impossible  to  render  into  English  without 
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causing  modesty  to  blush.”  There  we  quite  agree  with 

the  worthy  M.  Paul,  and  indeed  we  should  say  that  such  a 
standard,  was  too  low  rather  than  too  high.  But  M.  Paul 
Barbier’s  instance — apparently  the  worst  he  can  find,  as 
it  is  the  only  one.  lie  gives,  though  he  hints  dimly  at 
liis  sufferings  over  the  much-married  Merovingians  in 
Thierry’s  Recits — seems  to  us  simply  amazing.  The  ter¬ 
rible  word  which  must  for  ever  remain  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  French  tongue  is  the  word  grisette.  Now  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent  for  a 
grisette,  because  she  may  be  a  maid-servant,  or  she  may 
be  a  milliner,  or  she  may  be  employed  at  Duval’s.  She 
may  also,  of  course,  be  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be. 
But  an  objection  taken  on  that  ground  would  apply  with 
the  same  force,  or  the  same  feebleness,  to  those  severely 
neutral  terms,  “file  ”  and  “femme.'’  We  cannot  presume  to 
dogmatize  upon  the  meaning  of  a  French  word  in  arguing 
with  an  educated  Frenchman.  Perhaps,  however,  M.  Paul 
Barbier  will  admit  that  Littre  knew  something  of  the 
language  which  has  the  honour  to  be  taught  by  M.  Paul. 
Littre’s  definition  of  grisette  is  “jeune  file  de  petite  con- 
ddion ,  jeune  file  qui  a  un  etat,  couturiere,  brodeuse, 
<Lc.  ,  Does  M.  Paul  Barbier,  of  the  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Cardiff,  seriously  mean  to  say  that  he  considers  it 
perilous  for  the  morals  of  the  young  to  read  about  “  a  young 
girl  of  humble  station,  a  young  girl  who  has  a  means 
“  of  livelihood,  a  dressmaker,  an  embroiderer  ”  1  The  un¬ 
translatableness  of  a  grisette  may  or  may  not  be  evidence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  English  tongue.  How  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  prove  the  impropriety  of  L' Abbe  Constantin  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  As  to  the  “  barefaced  lying  of  the 
heroine  -  lying  is  a  most  reprehensible  practice,  and  it 
must  be  deeply  regretted  that  English  schoolboys,  perhaps 
even  English  schoolgirls,  sometimes  tell  fibs  before  they 
have  read  a  single  French  novel,  or  even  conjugated  a 
single  French  verb.  Would  M.  Paul  Barbier  keep  from 
the  hands  of  ingenuous  youth  any  French  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  “  impudent,”  or  “  menteur  ”  1  M.  Paul 
Barbier’s  singular  communication,  which  well  illustrates 
the  boundless  hospitality  of  the  Times  in  September,  would 
be  partially  explained  if  we  could  suppose  that  he  had  con¬ 
founded  L’ Abbe  Constantin  with  some  book  by  the  same 
author.  Criquette  and  Les  Petites  Cardinal  have  their  good 
points.  But  they  would  certainly  be  open  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  by  M.  Paul  Barbier.  They  would,  in 
short,  not  be  good  text-books  for  the  young.  To  find  a 
novel  without  the  word  grisette  might  be  a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  and  if  M.  Paul  Barbier  will  not  misunderstand 
113  °f  some  delicacy.  Even  then  there  might  be  left  the 
equally  terrible  word  chemise.  We  wish  M.  Paul  Barbier 
every  success  in  his  laudable,  if  rather  difficult,  efforts  to 
discover  a  “  not  too  French  Frenchman.” 


POLITICS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

T I  HIE  foolishness  of  Bishop  Strossmayer  last  week  was 
.  an  event  of  some  interest  in  itself ;  but  the  reception 
which  the  very  well-deserved  rebuke  of  his  Sovereign 
has  met  with  throughout  Europe  (with  one  exception  in¬ 
evitable,  but  still  significant)  is  more  interesting  still.  If 
it  were  possible  to  see  in  the  general  reprobation  of  the 
Bishop  a  sign  of  the  waning  of  that  authority  of  the  Irre- 
sponsibles  under  which  Europe  has  of  late  groaned,  it  would 
be  a  very  blessed  thing  for  Europe,  and  perhaps  most  blessed 
of  all  for  England.  Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed  since 
the  conduct  of  this  country  in  the  last  great  European 
crisis  was,  if  not  determined,  largely  affected  by  the  strangest 
set  of  volunteer  statesmen  that  the  world  ever  saw— pro¬ 
fessors  and  men  of  letters  whose  knowledge  of  politics 
began  no  one  was  quite  certain  where  and  ended  some¬ 
where  in  the  middle  ages,  ecclesiastics  who  had  strong 
views  about  the  filioque,  Nonconformist  ministers  who 
were  jealous  of  the  parson,  any  one  and  every  one  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  would  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  if  he  had  known.  Bishop  Strossmayer’s 
escapade  was  very  much  of  a  piece  with  all  this,  as  well  as 
with  the  political  spirit  which  has  for  years  been  the  curse 
of  Ireland,  \etit  has,  even  in  England,  received  no  ap- 
proval  that  carries  weight,  and  has  been  almost  unanimouslv 
disapproved  abroad — the  Pope  and  Signor  Crispi  for  once 
it  seems,  agreeing  together.  It  has,  of  course,  been  approved 
m  Russia.  But  -the  form  of  approval  there  is  nearly  as 
noteworthy  as  the  fact  of.  disapproval  elsewhere.  It  would 


have  been  possible  for  the  Russians,  while  expressing  their 
Ration  to  the  Bishop  for  his  good  opinion,  to  disclaim 
mildly  the  form  in  which  he  put  it.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
they  have  broken  out  in  invective  against  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Government  of  Austria,  and  have  thus  shown  be¬ 
yond  all  question  what  Bishop  Strossmayer’s  expressions 
leally  meant  at  any  rate,  what  they  were  taken  to  mean 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  “  clear 
“  conscience  ”  which  never  yet  failed  an  agitator  may,  if  it 
likes,  comfort  itself  with  the  reflection  that  it  has  given  a 
considerable  incentive  to  the  various  Powers  who  have 
something  to  fear  from  the  carrying  out  of  Russia’s  mission 
to  keep  themselves  closely  banded  and  in  good  prepara¬ 
tion.  As  these  Powers  include  Germany,  Austro-Hungary 
Roumania,  and  all  the  Balkan  States,  with  even  Italy,  and, 
if  she  understands  the  things  that  belong  to  her  peace] 
Turkey  herself,  Bishop  Strossmayer  may  be  congratulated 
on  being  a  kind  of  St.  Bernard  turned  upside  down.  He 
has_  practically  conjured  all  Europe  to  keep  its  powder  dry 
against  the  Holy  State  to  whose  mission  he  wishes  success. 

One  of  these  Powers,  indeed,  according  to  report,  has  a 
singular  leaning  towards  the  State  of  the  “mission.”  Turkey 
has  requested  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  to  tell  her  what  to 
do,  and  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  have  advised  the  Porte 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  its  naval  and  other  forces  in 
readiness,  and  especially  to  guard  Tripoli.  The  particular 
advice  is  peculiarly  disinterested  in  both  cases,  for  even  all- 
giasping  Russia  does  not  wrant  Tripoli,  and  France,  though 
she  would  very  much  like  it,  is  anxious  in  the  first  case  to 
preserve  it  from  the  clutches  of  Italy.  The  general  advice 
lias  another  curious  side.  It  is  possible  for  the  Sultan 
with  less  actual  drain  of  money  than  almost  any  other 
European  potentate  to  keep  his  military  forces  in  a  com- 
paiatively  formidable  state.  But  he,  like  every  one  else, 
can  only  increase,  or  even  maintain,  his  naval  forces  at  a 
great  cost  of  money,  and  of  money  the  Porte  has  less  com¬ 
mand  than  Russia  herself.  If,  therefore,  the  Sultan  were 
to  take  the  advice  and  work  up  his,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather 
phantom  fleet,  it  might  be  convenient  to  Russia  and  France 
both  directly  and  indirectly — indirectly  by  driving  the 
Porte  still  nearer  to  bankruptcy.  All  this  is  so  clear  that 
it  can  hardly  escape  Turkish  statesmen,  or,  one  would  think, 
their  master,  unless  the  latter  is  in  one  of  the  periodical  and 
perhaps  natural  fits  in  which  the  Turkish  rulers,  disgusted 
with  the  faint  backing  of  their  friends  and  fearful  of  every 
shadow,  turn  to  the  Power  from  whiph  they  have  every- 
thing  to  fear,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  nothing  whatever  to 
gain. 

The  coming  meetings  of  the  two  Emperors  under  whose 
sway  Germany  at  large  is  now  divided,  and  of  one  of  them 
with  the  King  of  Italy,  have,  of  course,  directly  and  in  the 
first  place  nothing  but  a  good  intention.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  their  effect  will  be  wholly  good.  The  osten¬ 
tatious  combination  for  self-defence  of  the" central  European 
Powers  has  been  no  doubt  provoked  by  the  restlessness 
of  Russia  and  of  France,  but  it  is  not  exactly  likely  to 
decrease  that  restlessness.  If  France  were  under  a  stronger 
Go\  eminent,  and  it  that  Government  were  less  obnoxious 
m  form  to  the  representative  of  autocracy,  the  sense  of  being 
jointly  dared,  if  not  jointly  cold-shouldered,  might  have  a 
dangerous  effect  on  two  States,  the  population  of  neither  of 
which  is  very  cool-headed,  while  the  one  is  in  numbers  the 
first  military,  the  other  in  all  respects  the  second  naval 
Power  in  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  French  irrita¬ 
tion  against  Europe  and  affection  for  Russia  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  of  late  by  the  very  injudicious  conduct 
ot  the  Italian  Premier— conduct  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  because  Signor  Crispi  has  taken  advantage  of  a 
very  curious  piece  of  forgery  to  assure  a  superannuated 
French  anarchist  that  he,  M.  Crispi,  loves  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  France  most  of  all.  Russia,  no  doubt,  is  a 
serious  danger— the  only  serious  danger,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity— to  European  peace,  in  consequence  of  what  Bishop 
Strossmayer  calls  her  mission,  and  less  ecclesiastieally- 
ianguaged  persons  call  her  incurable  desire  to  remove  her 
neighbour’s  landmarks.  The  Government  of  France  is 
almost  as  weak  in  character  as  any  Government  can  be 
But  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  bait  France  openly  and  less 
openly  but  quite  evidently  to  publish  distrust  of  Russia 
Happily  the  German  Emperor’s  visits  of  ceremony  must 
soon  be  over.  J 

Meanwhile  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  chief  and 
most  probable  focus  of  European  disturbance  is  giving  less 
and  less  opportunity  to  the  kindlers  of  conflagrations.  Everv 
time  that  Bulgarian  soldiers  disperse  a  band  of  brigands 
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one  of  Russia’s  chances  dies.  Every  time  that  an  effort 
is  made  in  such  directions  as  the  opening  of  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  railway  and  as  the  cheapening  and  facilitating  ot 
commercial  transit  over  the  Bulgarian  lines,  a  blow  is  dealt 
at  the  theory  that  Bulgaria  is  governed  by  anarchic  incapa- 
bles,  and  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  somebody.  Unluckily 
the  more  progress  is  made  in  these  directions,  the  more 
is  the  ill  humour  of  the  Porte  (which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  led  to  those  singular  consultations  with  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg)  likely  to  increase.  A  great  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  and  a  great  deal  of  interested  falsehood  has,  no  doubt, 
been  talked  about  Turkish  misgovernment ;  but  Turkish 
government  in  its  best  form  is  not  too  often  carried  out, 
and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  carry  it  out,  even 
in  its  best  form,  when  Western  ideas  of  administration  are 
put  in  force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bulgaria 
is  being,  and  must  inevitably  be,  more  and  more  Western¬ 
ized.  Whether  this  is  a  bad  thing  or  a  good  thing  m  itselt 
does  not  matter ;  but  as  Bulgaria  is  more  and  more  Wes¬ 
ternized,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  up 
Eastern  forms  of  government  and  of  society  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  immediately  adjoining.  All  this  the  Sultan  and  the 
Sultan’s  Ministers  know  very  well,  and  they  know  that 
the  fable  applies  not  only  to  Bulgaria,  but  to  Armenia , 
not  only  to  Armenia,  but  to  Tripoli.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  at  the  very  same  time  the  best  friends  of  Turkey  are 
not  in  a  position  to  give  her  much  more  than  advice,  which 
without  active  assistance  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  thing, 
and  is  in  this  case  not  only  unsatisfactory  but  suspect. 
Austria  must  be  to  some  extent  Turkey  s  heir  it  things  aie 
to  go  well  with  Europe,  and  a  man  does  not  take  advice 
willingly  from  his  heir.  England  by  her  own  vacillation 
ten  years  ago  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  assisting  1  ui  key  to 
real  advantage,  and  almost  the  temptation  to  assist  her,  at 
least  in  Europe.  The  good  offices  of  Germany  are  ostenta¬ 
tiously  limited  to  the  provision  of  German  pashas  at  consi¬ 
derable  salaries  while  the  authority  of  the  Porte  lasts,  and 
German  princes  to  take  over  the  government  when  that 
authority  terminates.  Italy  is  known  to  be  quite  willing  to 
share  Austria’s  position  as  heir.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
projects  of  Russia  are  open  and  undisguised,  and  France 
does  not  assist  any  one  without  demanding  an  ample  share 
of  his  goods  in  payment.  Among  Powers  thus  disposed  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  Sultan  feels  uncomfortable,  and 
scarcely  wonderful  that  he  sometimes  inclines  even  to  Russia 
herself. 


An 


nessed  one  night  when  travelling  by  the  North  mail, 
unpleasant  experience  of  the  kind  befell  the  voyagers  in 
the  new  machine  called  the  “  Aerial  Flight  ”  at  the  Royal 
Palace  Gardens,  Blackpool,  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  accident  at  Blackpool  was  both  alarming  ana 
deplorable,  though  it  appears  from  a  statement  published 
by  the  patentee  of  the  “  Aerial  Flight,”  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stansfield,  that  the  reporters  were  incorrect  in  asen  nng 
the  break-down  to  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  steel  cables 
from  which  the  passenger-car  is  suspended.  “The  sole  cause 
“  of  the  accident,”  to  quote  the  inventor’s  explanation, 

“  was  the  breaking  of  an  iron  shackle  which  fitted  over  one 
“  of  the  anchor  posts  at  the  south  end,  and  to  which  the 
“  main  cable  was  attached.”  On  inspection  a  flaw  was 
discovered  in  the  shackle,  “which  caused  the  fracture. 
And  the  fracture,  it  must  be  added,  caused  the  accident— a 
conclusion  that  points  irresistibly  to  the  necessity  for  the 
closest  overhauling  and  examination,  not  so  much  of  the- 
patentee’s  machine — the  car,  pulleys,  cables,  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  at  fault— but  of  all  subsidiary  tackle,  event 
to  the  most  insignificant  item.  The  “Aerial  Flight  is 
described  as  a  “  real  aerial  railway,”  a  kind  of  celestial 
switchback,  and  altogether  a  contrivance  of  superior  flighti- 
ness.  From  the  enthusiastic  account  oi  a  local  journal,  its 
progress  may  be  said  to  be  an  inversion  of  that  of  the* 
wonderful  car  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama  that  carried 
Ladurlad  on  the  arched  rib  of  steel  over  the  fiery  gulf  of 
Padalon.  The  cables  are  tested  to  a  strain  equal  to  about- 
twenty  tons.  This  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  reassuring  in 
itself ;  but  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  gear  employed  that 
calls  for  attention,  just  as  it  is  not  your  runaway  horse 
in  driving  that  may  occupy  the  driver’s  mind,  but  the 
strength  and  flawlessness  of  the  reins.  The  cables  of  the 
“  Aerial  Flight  ”  are  slack  so  as  to  allow  the  car  to  acquire 
sufficient  impetus  on  the  first  and  downward  portion  of  its- 
career  to  win  the  steep  ascent  beyond.  That  unhappy 
fracture  of  the  iron  shackle  at  Blackpool  set  free  one  end- 
of  the  cable  and  the  car  descended  obliquely  to  the  ground. 
Even  then,  as  Mr.  Stansfield  pathetically  notes,  it  might 
have  run  on  harmlessly  to  inertia  if  it  had  not  been  for  a,, 
low  wall  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  blameless  car— “  wall, 
“  vile  wall,”  that  did  this  unkind  deed  !  Let  there  be  an 
authoritative  announcement  that  every  portion  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  under  daily  competent  supervision,  and  the  “  Aerial 
“  Flight  ”  may  continue  to  provide  “  safe  travelling  in  mid 
air”  for  the  multitude  that  loves  the  sensation. 


AERIAL  FLIGHTS. 

MOST  people  have  felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  that  it 
must  be  very  nice  to  fly  through  the  air.  If  they 
have  not  yearned  for  wings,  as  the  poet  sings,  they  are 
generally  ready  enough  to  be  taken  up  with  some  specious, 
and  often  very  sorry,  substitute,  by  which  the  bare  earth 
may  be  spurned.  They  would  emulate  Icarus,  in  some 
sort,  but  always  under  the  care  of  the  personal  conductor 
and  with  the  blessing  and  guarantee  of  the  inventor  on 
their  diedal  wings.  Why  people  should  wish  to  fly  is  a 
question  not  easily  solved.  Birds  that  have  become  most 
like  the  human  biped  have  suffered  by  the  evolution.  Most 
of  them,  like  the  great  Auk,  the  great  Bustard,  the  Apteryx, 
have  walked  or  run  to  their  extinction.  There  is  a  pretty 
moral  tale  for  young  people — “  Keep  to  your  Sphere, 
the  tame  title  of  it— which  ought,  if  still  in  print,  to 
regulate  somewhat  the  universal  passion  for  flighty  excur¬ 
sion.  There  are  only  too  many  ways  of  being  flighty. 
Various  novel  forms  of  what  an  inspired  essayist  calls 
the  “  glory  of  motion  ”  tempt  the  adventurous  at  public 
gardens  and  exhibitions.  Roller  coasters,  switchback  rail-  ; 
ways,  toboggan  slides,  are  all  prodigiously  popular,  and, 
on  the  whole,  have  proved  to  be  not  more  perilous  than  i 
railway  travelling.  Accidents,  however,  there  have  been, 
and  it  is  clear  that  any  relaxation  of  tests  and  supervision 
must  lead  to  serious  catastrophes.  The  public  need  protec¬ 
tion  in  this  matter.  The  fatal  accident  on  the  toboggan 
slide  at  Olympia  was  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  v  ictim  s 
inattention  to  warnings  which,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  really  impressive.  The  roller  coaster 
disaster  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  though  less  serious,  was 
more  alarming ;  for  here  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
failed  unexpectedly.  Such  failures  show  how  imperative  it 
is  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
thoughtless  excursionists  that  they  may  not  be  petrified  by 
some  such  “  vision  of  sudden  death”  as  De  Quincey  wit- 


AFGHANISTAN. 

IT  would  be  not  uninteresting  to  know  what  amount  of 
truth  there  is  in  the  rumour  that,  since  the  revolt  of 
Ishak  Khan,  the  Russians  have  looked  with  increasing 
disfavour  on  the  desire  of  Western,  and  especially  English, 
tourists  for  permits  to  use  the  Transcaspian  Railway.  As 
not  denial,  but  a  kind  of  apologetic  remonstrance,  has  come 
from  Russian  partisans  in  this  country,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  there  is  something  in  it.  From  one  point  of  view  we  do 
not  see  that  any  apology  is  needed.  That  pleasant  pedestrian, 
Mr.  Walter  White,  who  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  set  so- 
many  of  the  youth  of  England  exploring  their  own  country, 
records  that,  seeing  a  railway  station  in  one  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  valleys  which  was  not  marked  in  Bradshaw,  he  asked 
concerning  it,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  the  private- 
station  of” one  of  the  local  railway  kings,  “  made  for  his- 
“  self  and  not  for  other  people.”  Not  merely  the  stations, 
but  all  the  belongings,  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway  are- 
the  Czar’s  private  affair,  “  made  for  hisself  and  not  for 
“  other  people.”  His  generals  have  planned  it ;  his  army 
has  laid  it  ;  his  money  (for  the  money  of  Russia  is  liis> 
has  paid  for  it;  and  nobody  except  dupes  and  hirelings- 
believes,  or  affects  to  believe,  that  it  was  made  for  any 
but  strategic  and  political  purposes,  though,  if  a  little- 
commercial  profit  comes  in  without  too  much  trouble,  no- 
doubt  it  will  not  be  refused.  In  the  circumstances  the 
English,  or  the  German,  or  the  Italian  tourist  (the  French¬ 
man  appears,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  a  little  more 
favoured),  is  at  all  times  possibly,  and  at  some  times  very 
actually,  in  the  way,  and  the  Russians  are  quite  right  to- 
put  him  or  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  They  know  very 
well  for  what  object  fifteen  hundred  men  at  a  time  (or 
whatever  it  was)  took  up  their  abode  in  huge  two-storied 
railway  vans,  and  built  the  line  as  rapidly  as  if  it  were  in  the 
United  States,  and  much  more  securely. 
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Now  events  which  are  very  nearly  connected  with  that 
object  are  at  present  happening  quite  close  (as  closeness 
goes  in  those  regions)  to  the  “  8t.  Petersburg  and  Calcutta 
Pailway,  as  it  may  be  called,  with  at  least  as  much  appro¬ 
priateness  as  a  strip  of  line  lost  somewhere  in  Mid  Wales  is, 
or  used  to  be,  called  the  “  Manchester  and  Milford.”  A 
historian  of  the  picturesque  school,  with  less  indifference  to 
accuracy  than  historians  of  the  picturesque  school  often 
display,  might  draw  a  vivid  sketch  of  Ishak  Kiian  gallop¬ 
ing  up,  a  helpless  fugitive,  to  a  Transcaspian  station,  or 
ot  news  reaching  such  a  station  that  he  is  march  in vic¬ 
toriously  on  Cabul.  And  either  of  these  things,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  last,  would  be  a  very  interesting  piece  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  that  able  administrator,  General  Komaroff, 
or  to  that  pious  and  polyglottic  Mahommedan,  Colonel 
Alikhanoff,  or  even  to  the  excellent  civil  engineer  who 
devised  and  carried  out  the  line.  If,  then,  the  Russians 
have  shown  unusual  reluctance  to  issue  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
cursion  tickets  to  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  and  back,  it  can 
hardly  be  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  they’  would 
like  to  have  at  least  the  first  chance  of  knowing  what 
is  happening  midway,  and  the  opportunity  of  quietly 
putting  troops  in  the  two-storied  waggons  once  more, 
but  this  time  not  for  the  purpose  of  plate-laying.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  need  be  much  anxiety  in  Eng¬ 
land  because  of  this  natural  but  not  insignificant  desire  for 
privacy.  It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  the  Trans¬ 
caspian  railway  itself  has  conferred  upon  England  the  great 
boon  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  that  the  defence  of  India 
must  be  carried  on  from  India,  and  not  from  home.  The 
Indian  authorities  cannot  be  much  behind  the  Russians  in 
knowing  what  is  happening  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  they 
will  take  their  measures  accordingly.  There  are  symptoms 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  nationality-maniacs  to 
start  a  Pan-Turkmenian  agitation  on  the  strength  of  this 
insurrection,  and  an  eye  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  kept 
upon  them.  Rut  a  certain  delimitation,  'little  as  we  our¬ 
selves  believe  in  it,  is  somewhat  too  recent  for  England  to 
consent  to  its  violation,  perhaps  even  for  Russia  to  demand 
it.  .  The  Penjdeh  leaf  of  the  Afghan  artichoke  is  hardly 
assimilated  yet.  J 


REGISTRATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

fTlHE  signs  and  sounds  of  preparation  for  the  various 
T~  ejections,  certain  or  possible,  are  notable  just  now 
though  not  altogether  to  the  extent  that  might  be  expected’ 
considering  how  near  is  the  time  appointed  for  electing  the 
new  County  Councils.  Party  agents  have,  of  course,  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  thorough  revision  of  registration- 
lists  rendered  necessary  by  recent  new  or  amended  Acts, 
lnus  far,  however,  there  have  been  no  very  remarkable 
cases  for  the  decision  of  Revising  Barristers,  though  the 
proceedings  in  most  of  the  Registration  Courts  have  been 
suggestive  enough  after  their  kind.  Already  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  the  sum-totals  of  sustained  claims  and  objec¬ 
tions  been  cast  up,  with  the  usual  congratulations  on  the 
products  among  those  whose  faith  in  forecasts  based  on 
figures  is  unflinching.  Everybody  knows  how  misleading 
these  so-called  “gains”  may  be,  how  frequently  they  are 
falsified  at  the  polls.  “  Look  at  our  demonstrations,”  says 
one  sanguine  agent ;  “Consider  our  gains  in  the  Courts” 
lejoins  another;  and  both  views  are,  to  a  certain  extent 
fallacious.  Gains  on  lists  may  subsequently  be  dissipated  by 
imperfect  or  downright  bad  organization,  and  the  result  of 
efficient  representation  before  the  Revising  Barrister  is 
partially  wasted.  The  humours  of  the  Registration  Courts 
continue  to  flourish.  One  Revising  Barrister  is  pleasantly 
exercised  by  the  claims  of  deceased  electors.  He  is  reported 
to  have  asked  “  How  is  it  that  a  dead  man  has  been  on  the 
“  list  eight  years  1  ”  This  question  is  not  new,  though  of 
unwrinkled  freshness.  It  suggests  to  election  agents  reflec¬ 
tion^  certainly,  and  personation,  perchance.  Then  there  are 
the  “alien”  cases.  These  are  curious  to  the  uninitiated 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  making  out  a  for- 
midable  list  of  objections.  There  is  the  old  farce  of  the  fully- 
qualified  voter  and  old  inhabitant,  known  also  by  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  who,  after  the  usual  introductory  formalities 
appeals  to  the  waggish  gentleman  representing  the  objecting 
party,  and  is  playfully  acknowledged  to  be  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  is  no  “  alien,”  though  his  grandfather  may  have 
been  one  and  he  have  a  foreign  name.  This  kind  of  jest  costs, 
at  least,  half-a-crown.  Prominent  politicians  figure,  as  usual, 
in  bold  and  ingenious  claims.  Against  the  objection  to  Mr! 


Arthi  r  C  hamberlain,  sustained  by  the  Separatists  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  there  may  be  set  the  equally  strange  case  of  Mr. 
Illingworth  at  Westminster.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  cheerful  chronicling  of  infinitesimal  mercies  in  the 
shape  of  objections  sustained.  To  make  good  something 
like  fi\  e  per  cent,  of  some  fifteen  hundred  objections,  as  fell 
to  the  Gladstonians  in  one  district,  must  be  very  humble 
pie  and  better  left  out  of  the  record. 

The  County  Council  elections  in  January  suggest  questions 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  electors  of  London.  Specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  political  composition  of  the  new  County 
Council  for  London  is,  at  the  present  moment,  not  very 
Profitable.  If,  as  is  asserted,  the  Radicals  are  already  at 
work,  bent  upon  gaining  the  lion’s  share  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  seats,  the  Conservatives  will,  of  course,  be 
bound  to  retaliate.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  they  will  hold  their  own  in  the  coming  elections, 
as  they  have  in  the  Parliamentary  representation.  What 
is  most  needed  is  the  immediate  awakening  of  the  whole 
body  of  electors  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  they  incur 
by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Bill.  There  is,  unhappily, 
too  much  reason  to  fear  a  continuance  of  the  apathy  so  long 
and  notoriously  shown  in  electing  Vestries,  Local  Boards  of' 
Health,  and  Poor  Law  Guardians.  There  is  no  cause  what¬ 
ever  to  anticipate  any  lack  of  candidates  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  if  only  the  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers  be  stirred  to  action.  The  history 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  lapse  of  succes¬ 
sive  School  Boards  from  the  high  representative  character  of 
the  first  School  Board  are  warnings  of  the  more  intolerable 
evils  that  will  befall  if  Londoners  fail  in  electing  the  fittest 
men  available  for  their  government.  One  cause  of  the 
apathy  generally  displayed  in  parochial  and  other  local 
elections  is  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  bodies  they  are  called  upon  to  elect.  With 
t  le  majority  who  do  not  vote  it  is  the  preponderance  of 
nobodies,  or  busybodies,  that  arouses  disgust  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  let  it  is  certain  there  are  many  ratepayers  who 
have  no  conception  of  the  powers  vested  in  Local  Boards. 
They  are  fluent  grumblers,  perhaps,  but  their  sense  of  the 
evil  of  misgovei'innent  leads  to  no  enterprise.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  metropolis  is  to  reap  all  the  blessings  of  local  self- 
government  from  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Act,  the  significance  of 
that  measure,  in  all  its  bearings,  ought  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
hended  by  every  ratepayer.  District  Committees  for  the 
se  ection  of  candidates  might  be  usefully  employed  at  the 
outset  of  the  electoral  campaign  in  arousing  the  lethargic 
and  uninformed  sections  of  the  community.  There  is  much 
o  done,  and  but  little  time  before  the  election  takes 
place  to  do  the  needed  work  efficiently. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION. 

/~\N  the  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  release 
VA  from  imprisonment  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
mfoi  mation  to  which  we  have  no  access,  to  pronounce  a 
confident  opinion  All  depends  on  the  precise  terms  of  the 
reports  which  the  Government  have  received  from  the 
medical  authorities  who  have  examined  into  the  condition 
?f  ?{r'  1>I!'LON  *  health.  Those  reports,  as  given  in  the 
highly  condensed  summary  of  them  which  has  alone  been 
made  public,  are  not  sufficiently  informing  to  guide  one  to 
any  clear  judgment  on  the  matter.  The  language  em¬ 
ployed  would  be  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
Government  have  only  acted  with  reasonable  prudence  in 
releasing  their  prisoner,  and  with  the  theory^  that  they 
have  been  frightened  by  Parnellite  blague  into  a  weak  and 
weakening  concession.  It  is  admitted,  apparently  that 
Mr.  Dillon  is  «  not  in  bad  health  ”  in  the  s^nse  of  ^ufft 

D?  “y  rte  autack  of  lllness;  b'>t,  according  to 

«  ;  Jarrell,  he  is  constitutionally  delicate,  and  has 
“lost  some  weight  and  physical  strength  while  in  gaol 
<(  al‘h0U/fh  hf  ,has  received  the  utmost  care  and  con- 

“ifwenTs’l  %  attendea  hy  his  0Wn  medical  adviser, 

tlmfW  yf  PnT  d°Ctors-  If  thi«  were  all  that 
the  Government  are  acting  upon  in  liberating  him  we 

.  0ldd .  iave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  their  mesons 
insufficient.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  man  who  is  “  consti- 
„  tutlonally  delicate  ”  should  sustain  a  “  loss  of  weight 

prisoner  wICnStreigth  ”  "•  Which  a  more  robust 

E  a  ^  n°i  exPenence ;  and  in  that  sense,  of 
if’  t,heir  Punishments  are  unequal.  But,  though  the 
equalization  ot  punishments  is,  within  reasonable  limits,  an 
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object  worth  studying,  it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  the 
process  to  a  length  which  would  require  a  daily  or  weekly 
comparison  of  the  weights  of  all  the  inmates  of  a  prison. 
All  that  an  Executive  can  do,  or  is  ever  justified  in 
attempting,  is  to  see  that  the  disparity  does  not  attain 
such  proportions  as  to  shock  the  average  sense  of  justice. 
Such  would,  of  course,  lie  the  result  where  an  imprisonment 
resulted  in  loss  of  life,  or  perhaps  even — as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  defiance  of  conclusive  evidence  no  less  than  of  contro¬ 
versial  decency,  declares  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mandeville — in  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  health. 
Whether  such  a  possibility  is  meant  to  be  foreshadowed  in 
Mr.  Dillon’s  case  by  such  a  phrase  as  that,  “  having  regard 
“  to  his  natural  delicacy,  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had 
“  arrived  when  further  confinement  would  be  prejudicial  to 
“  his  health,”  we  do  not  know.  But  if  “  prejudicial  ”  means 
anything  less  than  seriously  and  permanently  prejudicial , 
if  it  means  that  Mr.  Dillon  would  have  come  out  of  gaol 
at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  a  little  worse  for  his  im¬ 
prisonment  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  more 
robust  man — his  release  will  have  been  a  mere  act  ot  w  eak- 
ness.  It  will  then  amount  to  an  implied  acceptance  of  the 
preposterous  doctrine  that  delicacy  of  constitution — always 
providing,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  delicate  offender  is  a 
notorious  person  with  noisy  friends — confers  a  privilege  ot 
defying  the  law  with  impunity,  partial  or  complete. 

However,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  given  any  countenance  to  this  doctrine  by  the 
step  which  they  have  just  taken.  We  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  information  was  such  as  to  convince 
them  that  a  prolongation  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  imprisonment 
would  have  grave  and  lasting  effects,  and  that  this  has 
been  their  sole  motive  in  the  matter.  They  were  no  doubt 
fully  prepared  to  have  it  said  that  the  release  of  Mr. 
Dillon  was  connected  with  the  application  made  to  the 
Special  Commission  on  his  behalf ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  step  was  in  preparation  before  the  Commission 
met,  and  was  completed  in  ignorance  of  the  decision  at 
which  the  Commissioners  had  arrived.  The  concurrence, 
however,  of  the  two  events  is  opportune.  Mr.  Dillon,  it 
is  now  known,  would  have  had  to  be  liberated,  in  any  event, 
in  the  course  of  next  month,  under  the  order  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  so  that  the  trifling  abridgment  of  his  sentence, 
whether  on  adequate  or  inadequate  grounds,  becomes  a 
matter  of  less  importance.  As  regards  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  the  view  taken  by  them  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s  application  above  referred  to  was  in 
complete  keeping  with  that  general  behaviour  on  their  part 
in  which  the  Gladstonians,  with  a  surprise  only  one  degree 
less  discreditable  in  its  insincerity  than  it  would  have  been 
if  genuine,  are  now  actually  finding  signs  of  judicial  im¬ 
partiality.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  if  their 
newspapers  had  confined  themselves  to  a  simple  expression 
of  satisfaction  that  three  English  judges  have  nobly  resisted 
the  natural  tendency  of  their  order  to  degrade  themselves 
into  the  instruments  of  political  faction.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  fit — in  common,  it  is  fair  to  add,  with  their 
journalistic  opponents,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  the 
Times— to  comment  at  large  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Special 
Commission,  and  we  are  therefore  ourselves  compelled  to 
assert  in  this  as  in  other  cases  our  weekly  privilege  of  com¬ 
menting  upon  them..  We  shall  accordingly  allow  ourselves 
to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  more  rashness 
than  the  Parnellites  appear  to  be  aware  of  in  jumping  to 
conclusions  from  a  few  casual  infelicities  of  expression  let 
fall  by  hard-pressed  and,  it  would  appear,  imperfect!}  - 
instructed  counsel  in  the  course  of  interlocutory  proceed¬ 
ings.  On  the  criticisms  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Times  in  confiding  its  case  to  an 
unassisted  junior  on  Monday  last  we  do  not  now  propose  to 
say  anything,  either  by  way  of  objection  or  ^  ot  support. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Graham’s  ap¬ 
parent  reluctance  to  accept  Sir  James  IIannen’s  invitation 
to  “ condescend  upon  particulars”  may  be  quite  consistent 
with  a  perfect  readiness  on  the  part  of  his  clients  to  1  e- 
spond  to  that  request  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  at  the 
proper  time.  To  any  one,  indeed,  who  has  studied  the 
report  of  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  C  ommis- 
sioner  and  counsol  with  average  intelligence  and  imparti¬ 
ality — qualities  of  which  one  or  both  are  lacking  in  the 
majority  of  Gladstonian  comments — it  will  appear  tolerably 
clear  that  the  parties  to  that  dialogue  are  more  or  less  at 
cross-purposes,  and  that  neither  was  really  insisting  on  a 
mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  which  was  irreconcilable 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  intention  of  the  Act  under 


which  the  Commission  was  appointed  is  clearly  twofold. 
The  proceedings  contemplated  by  it  are  intended  to  be 
neither  wholly  litigious  nor  wholly  inquisitorial,  but  to 
partake  of  both  characters.  It  was  in  relation  to  them 
in  the  former  of  these  characters  that  the  President  of 
the  Commission  made  his  inquiries  as  to  the  specific  charges 
and  allegations  which  the  Times  proposes  to  formulate 
against  the  members  of  Parliament  and  other  persons  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  “ Parnellism  and  Crime”  and  the  pleadings 
in  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.”  It  was  in  relation  to  them 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  characters  that  the  counsel 
for  the  Times  reminded  the  Commission  of  their  man¬ 
date  to  inquire  into  the  whole  proceedings  of  certain  so- 
called  “  constitutional  organizations.”  Nor  was  it  other¬ 
wise  than  natural  that  on  a  first  interchange  of  views  the 
President  should  have  appeared  to  Mr.  Graham  to  be  dwell¬ 
ing  as  unduly  on  the  litigious  aspect  of  the  proceeding  as 
Mr.  Graham  appeared  to  the  President  to  be  dwelling  on 
their  inquisitorial  aspect.  It  is  enough  that,  in  the  result, 
Commissioners  and  counsel  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a 
substantial  identity  of  view.  Mr.  Graham  ended  by  fully 
acknowledging  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  clients  to  give 
such  assistance  as  they  could  to  the  Commission  by  tender¬ 
ing  to  them  a  list  of  specific  charges  and  allegations  ;  while 
Sir  James  IIannen,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
admitted  just  as  unreservedly  that  the  limits,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  that  statement,  will  by  no  means  deter¬ 
mine  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

This  being  so,  it  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  indecent  on  the  part 
of  the  Gladstonian  press  to  pretend  that  the  accusers  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  of  the  constitutional  party 
have  at  present  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  withdraw 
from  their  position.  The  mere  fact,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Graham  gave  significant  notice  of  his  intention  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  two  men  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  penal  servitude  for  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  some  very  formidable  charges  and  allegations 
will  be  attempted.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  Parnel¬ 
lites  were  right  in  their  premature  assumptions  that  the 
Times  is  about,  as  they  have  put  it,  to  “  climb  down, 
we  should  still  find  a  singular  fatuity  in  their  exulta¬ 
tions.  It  would  appear  therefrom  that  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  rising  above  the  purely  litigious  con¬ 
ception  of  the  inquiry.  They  appear  to  regard  it  as  one 
which  would,  like  the  proceedings  in  an  action  at  law,  be 
at  once  brought  to  an  end  by  the  withdrawal  from  it  of 
one  of  the  parties.  If  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  study 
Sir  James  Hannen’s  utterances  as  carefully  as  they  have 
studied  Mr.  Graham’s,  they  would  have  understood  that 
a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Times,  it  that  were  likely 
or  possible,  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  course  of 
the  inquiry.  The  President  has  expressly  acknowledged 
that  the  Legislature  has  imposed  upon  the  Commission  the 
unconditional  duty  of  ascertaining  what  specific  charge 
against  the  “  members  of  Parliament  ”  and.  the  “  other 
“  persons  ”  indicated  in  the  Act  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  documents  therein  referred  to,  and  thoroughly 
investigating  the  question  of  their  truth  or  lalsity  ;  and  that, 
whether  with  or  without  the  assistance  which  they  invited 
from  Mr.  Graham,  the  duty  would  have  to  be  discharged. 
Except,  therefore,  on  the  glaringly  improbable,  and  indeed 
preposterous,  hypothesis  that  the  accusers  ol  Mr.  Parnell 
would  refuse  to  submit  such  evidence  as  they  possess 
in  support  of  charges  which  will  then  have  been  reduced 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  Commission  to  a  definite 
and  specific  shape,  the  proceedings  will,  in  any  event, 
go  forward  until  the  whole  mass  of  accusations  has  been 
sifted  to  the  bottom.  As  this  is  what  the  Parnellites, 
English  and  Irish,  have  always  professed  to  want,  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  their  desires,  whatever  happens, 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  present  jubilation.  But,  if 
so, '  they  have  a  very  infelicitous  way  of  expressing  their 
satisfaction. 


LONDON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  OTTAWA. 

R.  WILLIAM  HENRY  LIURLBERT  has  shown  in 
Ireland  that  ho  can  keep  his  eyes  and  his  mind  open, 
and  see  the  things  which  are  there  and  not  certain 
phantasms  and  bogies  which  the  traveller  often  carries  with 
him.  He  is  capable  of  receiving  and  recording  true  im¬ 
pressions.  lie  is  a  good  witness.  But  he  is  not  always, 
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we  fear,  a  good  adviser.  He  has  found  out  a  plan  for 
settling  the  Fisheries  dispute  with  Canada ;  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  it  at  great  length  in  about  two  columns  and  a  half 
of  Tuesday’s  Times.  It  is  very  simple.  London  is  to  order 
Ottawa — Mr.  Hurlbert  loves  to  speak  in  terms  of 
capitals — to  do  Washington’s  bidding,  and  Washington  will 
be  quite  satisfied,  and  ready  to  live  in  peace  both  with 
London  and  Ottawa.  But  how  if  Ottawa  will  not  do 
Washington’s  bidding  1  To  this  question  we  see  no  other 
answer  than  that  of  Dogberry.  But  Mr.  PIurlbert  is  not 
to  be  put  off  so.  He  has  a  mouth  threatening  great  things. 
He  is  good  enough  for  the  present  to  discountenance 
Senator  Sherman’s  project  of  incorporating  Canada  in  the 
American  Union,  though  he  throws  out  hints  of  what  a 
nation  of  sixty  odd  millions  of  people  could  do,  if  it  were 
provoked,  which  seem  to  us  not  quite  seemly  in  an 
American  gentleman  appealing  to  the  reason  of  the  British 
public.  He  talks,  however,  of  retaliatory  measures  which 
shall  cripple  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  of  responses  in  kind  to  what  Ex- 
Secretary  Manning,  not  Mr.  Hurlbert,  called  the  “  brutali¬ 
ties  ”  of  Canada ;  of  “  railways,  canals,  Manitoba,  and 
“  transportation  in  bond  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior 
“  of  both  countries,”  much  as  the  popinjay  who  so  much 
offended  Hotspur  with  his  waiting-gentlewoman  manners 
talked  of  guns  and  wounds  and  saltpetre. 

From  this  state  of  pseudo- war  which  he  threatens  there  is 
one  path  of  safety.  Direct  pressure  must  be  put  upon  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Hurlbert,  assuming  the  character  of  an  English  con¬ 
stitutional  lawyer,  tells  us  how  this  may  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  done.  “  Peace  or  war  we  must  have  under  the  Conven- 
“  tionof  1818,  and  peace  which  may  be  secured  to-morrow, 
“  I  had  almost  said,  were  London  to  issue  Orders  in  Council 
“  commanding  that  American  fishing  vessels  and  fishermen 
“  shall  have  the  rights  in  Canadian  ports  which  Great 
“  Britain  concedes  to  all  American  ships  and  sailors  in 
“  British  ports.”  Was  the  like  ever  heard?  Audacity  is  a 
valuable  quality  in  a  disputant ;  but  Mr.  Hurlbert  rather 
abuses  the  privileges  of  an  American  controversialist  in  this 
matter.  Incidentally,  we  may  say  that  we  have  had  rather 
more  than  enough  of  Orders  in  Council  in  commercial  dis¬ 
putes,  both  with  the  United  States  and  with  other  countries. 
How  far  such  Orders  in  Council  would  be  valid  if  England 
were  mad  enough  to  think  of  issuing  them  is  a  question 
for  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hurlbert  proposes  to  deal  in  London  with  a  self- 
governing  colony  suggests  that  if  he,  for  the  advantage 
of  that  time,  but  for  the  disadvantage  of  ours,  had  lived 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  policy  of  George  Grenville  and  North.  Mr. 
Hurlbert’s  ostensible  aim  is  to  give  effect  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1818.  He  proposes  to  do  so  by  the  arbitrary 
suspension  and  reversal  of  one  of  its  provisions.  By  that 
Convention,  “  Washington  and  London,”  Mr.  Hurlbert 
says  “  carelessly  and  inconsiderately  ” — the  epithets  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  chosen,  we  say  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose — 

“  left  to  Canada  ....  the  definition  and  enforcement  of 
“  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  under  the  Convention  upon 
“  the  fishing  vessels  and  fishermen  of  the  United  States.” 
This  treaty  stipulation  Mr.  Hurlbert  cooil}’  proposes  that 
“  London  ”  shall  annul  by  Orders  in  Council.  These 
Orders  in  Council  must  at  the  same  time  set  aside  what  is 
called  the  renunciation  clause  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1815,  which  declares  that  the  fishing  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bays  and 
harbours  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  the  purposes  of 
shelter,  of  repairing  damages,  and  obtaining  wood  and 
water ;  “  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.”  Mr. 
Hurlbert’s  proposal  is  that  “  London  ”  by  Orders  in  Council 
shall  practically  substitute  for  the  words  “  for  no  other  pur- 
“  pose  whatsoever,”  the  words  “  for  any  and  every  purpose 
whatsoever.” 

We  have  treated  Mr.  Hurlbert  seriously,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  thinks  that  his  proposal  is 
legally  possible,  or  that  it  would  settle  the  question.  He 
writes,  however,  with  such  apparent  simplicity  that  we 
cannot  doubt  his  good  faith.  Otherwise,  we  should  suppose 
that  he  was  desirous  of  converting  the  dispute  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  into  a  dispute  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  What  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  the  Americans,  having  got  their  quid  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  preposterously  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hurlbert,  would  give  the  pro  quo  of  trade  privileges, 
which  Mr.  Hurlbert  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  promise  1 
The  Treaty  of  1888  offered  a  settlement  on  this  basis,  and 


it  has  been  rejected.  Mr.  Hurlbert  looks  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  provisions  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854 ; 
but  that  treaty  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  and  a  Presidential  proclamation  in  1865.  A 
like  fate  befel  the  Fisheries  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1871. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  an  equitable  settlement 
is  not  desired  by  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  parties  in 
America ;  and  that  party  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  powerful  enough  to  defeat  the  policy  of  its 
rival,  even  when  that  rival  is  in  possession  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  and  commands  a  majority  in  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress.  We  shall  get  no  Fisheries  Treaty,  says 
Mr.  Hurlbert,  to  which  the  Senate  will  assent  during  the 
next  Presidential  term.  Very  well ;  we  must  do  without  it. 
Mr.  Hurlbert  will  not  get  his  Orders  in  Council.  He 
speaks  of  the  days  of  economic  darkness  in  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1818  was  negotiated,  and  contrasts  them  with 
the  economic  enlightenment  of  1888.  This  language  would 
be  justifiable  in  an  English  mouth  ;  but  Mr.  Hurlbert,  as 
an  American,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  employ  it.  Economi¬ 
cally,  the  United  States — and  Canada,  too,  we  regret  to  say 
— are  still  in  the  year  1818. 


THE  BRADFORD  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  always  a  gratifying  thing,  in  these  days  of  acute 
political  controversy,  to  discover  common  ground  with 
an  adversary,  and  we  are  therefore  well  pleased  to  find  that 
we  can  share  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gladstonians  with  the 
Conference  of  Liberal-Unionists  at  Bradford.  The  question 
of  the  grounds  of  this  sentiment  is  of  course  a  mere  detail, 
but  even  in  this  respect  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
community  exists.  For  the  Gladstonians  rejoice,  or  profess  to 
rejoice,  at  the  Bradford  proceedings  as  indicating  the  present 
mood  and  position  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party,  and  that,  singularly  enough,  is  exactly  our 
own  reason  for  viewing  these  proceedings  with  such  complete 
contentment.  We  should  be  quite  willing  to  enter  in  con¬ 
junction  with  our  Gladstonian  friends  into  a  “long  con- 
“  tract  ”  with  the  Liberal-Unionists  for  the  supply  of  a 
meeting  of  this  character  once  in  every  three  months.  It 
appears  to  us,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  every  way  encouraging. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  enthusiastic;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  in  excellent  speaking  “  form  ” ;  and  the  body  of 
dissentients  in  the  audience  was  just  large  enough  to 
stimulate,  without  being  so  large  as  to  embarrass,  his 
oratory.  To  assume  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  anything 
new  to  say  on  the  Irish  question  would  be  to  advance  a 
proposition  which  every  intelligent  man  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  able  to  recognize  as  incredible.  But,  if  any  one 
thinks  that  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  say  was  super¬ 
fluous,  we  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  undeceiving 
him  than  that  of  inviting  him  to  study  the  character  of 
the  interruptions  which  the  speaker  underwent.  Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  the  men  who  shout  “  Mitchelstown  ” 
and  “  Mandeville,”  without,  in  all  probability,  knowing 
so  much  as  where  the  one  is  or  who  the  other  was, 
and  bellow  “  No  Coercion  ”  without,  we  may  be  sure, 
having  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  their  lives 
or  being  able  to  state  a  single  one  of  its  provisions — 
nothing  is  clearer,  we  say,  than  that  those  men  are  the 
production  of  a  very  assiduous  training  in  the  use  of 
catchwords.  They  have  been  taught  to  repeat,  like  a 
parrot,  a  certain  number  of  phrases  which  have  been  dinned 
into  their  ears ;  and,  as  a  talkative  parrot  is  a  monument  of 
his  teacher’s  industry,  so  the  glibness  of  these  psittacine 
politicians  testifies  to  an  unwearying  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Gladstonians,  which  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
display  of  that  virtue  in  their  adversaries.  Melancholy,  in 
short,  as  the  prospect  is  for  persons  of  intelligence,  there  is 
literally  nothing  for  it,  so  long  as  the  Irish  controversy 
remains  alive,  but  to  continue  repeating  the  few  and 
simple  facts  which  are  material  to  a  right  judgment  on  it 
with  as  much  persistence  as  that  with  which  the  Separatists 
repeat  their  fabrication.  Truth  being  one  and  error  in¬ 
finite,  we  shall  necessarily  have  the  more  tedious  task  of  the 
two  ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 

The  only  novelty  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  position  to  infuse  into  his  political  speeches 
is  that  of  comment  on  the  existing  party  situation,  and 
forecast  of  the  political  future ;  and  this  element  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speech  at  the  breakfast 
given  to  him,  last  Thursday,  by  the  Bradford  Liberal- 
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Unionist  Association.  His  summary  of  the  present  and 
future  policy  of  his  party  is  short,  and  to  Gladstonians,  we 
should  imagine,  particularly  disagreeable.  He  still  thinks 
it  right  to  reaffirm  the  proposition  which  so  did  shock  Sir 
William  and  our  Daily  News — namely,  that  he  regards  it 
as  a  duty  to  support  a  Conservative  Government  if  he 
can  conscientiously  do  so,  but  on  no  account  to  oppose 
them,  if  by  so  doing  he  should  overthrow  them  and 
bring  about  their  replacement  by  a  Gladstone  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  effect,  he  declares  that,  even  if  his  loyalty 
to  the  existing  Government  were  to  cool  down  for  any 
reason  or  other,  it  could  under  no  circumstances  sink 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  that  neutrality  which 
Charles  1 1 .  regarded  as  sufficient  to  secure  his  safet} . 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  other  words,  will  never  politically 
kill  Lord  Salisbury,  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone 
king.  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  as  we  know,  regards 
such  a  doctrine  as  a  piece  of  gross  political  immorality  , 
and  there  is  no  better  judge  in  England.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  in  tins 
matter  he  speaks,  we  feel  sure,  for  Liberal-Unionists  of  all 
shades — is  a  hardened  offender ;  and  that  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  Parliament  or  ot  the  public  danger,  which¬ 
ever  shall  first  determine,  the  policy  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  his  party  will  be  strictly  and  consistently  governed  by 
the  rule  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  laid  down.  It  is  a 
dreary  prospect  for  those  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition, 
as  it  simply  and  hopelessly  closes  against  them  the  poitals 
of  the  Promised  Land  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  face  it  like  men. 


Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  has  seldom  appeared  even  in  the  pages 
of  professedly  comic  periodicals.  The  Oriental  ceremonious¬ 
ness  of  the  visitor’s  address  and  the  constitutional  effusiveness 
of  the  host’s  colloquial  manner  combine  to  make  the  dialogue 
quite  unique  of  its  kind.  We  regret  that  w7e  have  not  space 
to  follow  the  two  interlocutors  through  their  prolonged  in¬ 
terchange  of  compliments.  We  must  even  deny  oui  selves 
the  pleasure  of  dwelling  upon  such  gems  of  the  conversation 
as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark — illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  with,  no  doubt,  the  bag 
11  and  baggage  ”  speech  held  in  reserve  as  a  supplementary 
pV00f— that  he  “  personally  entertained  very  friendly  feel- 
“  ings  towards  Turkey.”  We  can  do  no  more  than  note 
the  touching  passage  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  the  beauty  of  the  Hawarden  ruins,  and  explaining 
the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  Castle,  “  express'd  the 
“  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  hear  that  his  Highness  the 
“  Nizam,  allowing  his  feelings  of  affection  and  respect  to 
‘  break  through  the  traditions  of  the  past,  had  attended 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  TWO  CHARACTERS. 


“  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother.”  We  must  content  our- 


TWO  interesting  communications  in  yesterday’s  Times  ex¬ 
hibited  Mr.  Gladstone  to  us  in  two,  and  these  perhaps 
the  most  piquantly  contrasted,  of  the  numerous  characters 
with  which  that  versatile  comedian  has  identified  himseil. 
The  less  pleasing  undoubtedly  of  the  two— a  character, 
indeed  which  contains  some  elements  of  the  painful  is  that 
in  which  he  is  presented  to  us  by  Lord  Selborne.  It  is 
that  of  the  man  who  will— how  shall  we  put  it  most 
delicately  ?— • who  “  will  say  anything  ”  ;  and  we  will  leave 
it  to  Hegelian  metaphysicians  to  say  whether  “am thing 
can  possibly  include  “  the  thing  that  is  not.  Perhaps,  by 
the  way,  if  “  pure  Being”  and  “pure  Nothing  ’  are  really 
identical  as  the  followers  of  that  philosophy  assure  us,  a 
new  mode  may  suggest  itself  of  discovering  the  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statements.  But  for  the 
present  we  prefer  to  waive  the  point  of  Transcendentalism, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  neutral  description  ot  him  as 
“  a  man  who  will  say  anything.”  He  has  lately  saul  that 
the  liberation  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  two  fellow-suspects 
in  i8S->  proved  the  existence  of  “  a  unanimous  judgment  ot 
“  the  Cabinet ”  of  that  date  that  “these  gentlemen  were 
“not  associated  with  crime”;  by  which  all  the  world 
understood  that  the  question  of  their  association  with 
crime  came  specifically  before  that  Cabinet,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was,  in  accordance  with  his  Privy  Councillors 
oath  of  secresy,  simply  disclosing  the  result  ot  its  Minis¬ 
terial  consideration.  As  this,  however,  did  not  accord  with 
Lord  Selborne’s  remembrance  of  the  facts,  he  has  consulted 
the  recollections  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Hartington,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Garlingford,  and 
Lord  Monk  Bretton,  and  they  have  with  one  voice  re¬ 
plied  that  they  are  in  the  same  case  with  Lord  See  borne. 
The  Cabinet  of  1882  never  pronounced  on  the  question  ot 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  two  colleagues’  association  with  crime, 
never  considered  it,  never  even  had  it  propounded  lor 
consideration.  The  whole  and  sole  question  before  them 
was  whether  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  G  Kelly, 
whatever  their  antecedents  may  have  been  were  or  were 
not  persons  who  could  at  that  time  be  set  at  liberty  without 
danger  to  the  public  interest.  Nor  has  this  question  e\  er 
been  combined,  mixed  up,  complicated,  or  in  the  remotest 
decree  associated  with  or  prejudiced  by  any  other  question 

O 

whatever.  . 

In  the  other  communication  to  which  we  have  referret 
the  Mr.  Gladstone  “  who  will  say  anything  gives  place 
to  the  Mr.  Gladstone  yvIio  will  say  everything  and  nothing 

at  the  same  time.  A  more  humorous  colloquy— quite  un¬ 
intentionally  so,  of  course,  on  both  sides— than  that  w! hie  1 
is  reported  between  the  eminent  statesman  and  the  Nawab 
MohsinOol  Moolk,  Mahdi  Ali,  chief  representative  ot  the 


selves  with  noting  generally  the  remarkable  illustration 
which  the  instance  affords  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  powers  in  the 
second  of  the  two  characters  Yvhich  Yve  have  mentioned. 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  words  which  he  expended  in 
replying  to  Mahdi  Ali’s  questions,  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  said  everything.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  meaning,  he  said  nothing.  Mahdi  Ali  pumped 
him  on  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  War,  on  the  offers  of 
the  Native  Princes  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  of  India,  on  native  education,  on  native  self- 
government,  on  we  know  not  Yvhat ;  and  on  all  these  sub¬ 
jects  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  fluently,  copiously,  blandly, 
even  passionately.  Yet,  if  Mahdi  Ali  goes  home  a  wiser 
man  on  any  one  of  them,  by  so  much  as  a  single  gleam 
of  additional  enlightenment,  he  must  possess  powers  ot 
miraculous  divination. 


BIRDS  OF  LONDON— THE  THRUSH. 


TIIE  song-thrusli,  or  mavis,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  of  British  song-birds,  and  with  reason,  as  not  only  is  it 
one  of  the  best  of  singers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its  cousin, 
the  missel-thrush,  or  storm-cock,  as  it  is  called  in  some  counties, 
it  is  the  first  bird  that  by  its  song  suggests  the  coming  spring. 
No  sooner  has  the  new  year  begun  than,  given  a  few  warm  days, 
the  thrush  may  be  heard  from  its  favourite  post,  on  one  of  tne 
higher  branches  of  a  tree,  piping— in  half-hearted  manner,  it  is 
true,  and  as  if  it  Yvere  almost  ashamed  of  its  presumption,  but 
still  delightfully.  As  a  London  bird  the  thrush  is  far  from  un¬ 
common,  being  found  in  all  the  parks  and  in  most  of  the  larger 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  inner  suburbs.  In  the  outer 
suburbs,  where  houses  are  fewer  and  gardens  more  plentiful,  this 
bird  is  almost  as  common  as  it  is  in  the  country.  It  is  essentially 
a  “ homely”  bird,  fond  of  human  society,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  will  nest  in  gardens,  often  close  to  mucli-frequented  pat  s. 
The  nest,  which  is  one  of  the  most  compact  of  bird  structures, 
is  built  of  small  sticks  or  roots,  dry  grass,  straw,  and  moss,  the 
Yvhole  mass  being  intermixed  with clay,  'the  interior,  which  is 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  lined  with  a  plaster  composed 
by  the  bird  of  clav,  horse  or  coyv  dung,  and  rotten  wood,  thoroughly- 
mixed  and  compacted  with  its  own  saliva,  and  has  been  Yveli 
described  as  being  “  about  the  form  and  size  of  a  large  breakfast 
teacup,  being  as  uniformly  rounded  and,  though  not  polished, 
almost  as  smooth.”  The  whole  forms  probably  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  that  could  be  devised  against  the  bitter  Yvinds  of  the  early 
spring-,  in  which  this  bird  commences  to  breed ;  but  from  its  very 
excellence  the  nest  is  occasionally  the  cause  ot  disaster,  as,  being 
water-tight,  a  heavy  rain  may  fill  it  when  some  only  ot  the  eggs 
have  been  laid  and  therefore  before  the  hen  has  begun  to  sit. 
The  nest  is  generally  built  in  a  thick  shrub,  bush,  or  hedge ;  but 
the  bird  is  far  from  particular,  adapting  itself  very  much  to 
circumstances,  so  much  so  that  it  will  on  occasion  if  no  better 
position  can  be  found,  build  1.1  a  shed  or  outbuilding,  and 
even — but  this  is  very  rare-upon  the  ground.  The  eggs  m 
the  thrush,  of  which  from  four  to  six  are  generally  laid,  a» 
probablv  better  known  than  those  of  any  other  British  bird, 
not  even  excepting  the  ubiquitous  sparrow,  the  reason  of  tins 
is  doubtless  that  the  nest  is  large  and  easily  to  be  f™nJ 
the  most  inexperienced  birds -nester,  and  that  the  egg. , 
their  colour  and  markings-blue-spotted  and  streaked  YVith  bkck-- 
are  noticeable  and  unlike  those  ot  any  of  our  other  b  rds  ih 
cock-bird  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  laziness,  as  not  onh  does 
he  take  his  turn  from  time  to  time  upon  the  nest  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  but  also  attentively  feeds  the  hen  while  she 


is  sitting. 


Thrushes  are  early  breeders ;  so  early,  indeed,  that  with  the 
first  warm  days  of  the  new  year  the  cocks  begin,  aswe  have  sai  , 
t0  shi<r_a  certain  sign  that  they  are  preparing  to  nest.  Gilbert 
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White,  indeed,  “laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  ornithology  that  so 
long  as  there  is  any  incubation  going  on  there  is  music.”  This 
year  they  were  singing  in  the  latter  end  of  January ;  hut  the 
terrible  weather  that  followed  the  comparative  warmth  of  that 
month  drove  for  the  time  all  idea  of  nesting  from  their  minds, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  death  to  many  of  them,  as  they 
are,  strange  though  it  may  appear  with  such  apparently  hardy 
birds,  most  susceptible  to  cold,  especially  if  accompanied  by  snow. 
In  this  respect  the  London  birds  are  better  off  than  those  that 
live  in  the  country,  as  not  only  can  they  find  more  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  they  have  more  chance  of 
kemg  fed  by  human  friends.  This  fact  the  birds  of  the  district 
round  London  are  apparently  capable  of  appreciating,  as  in  very 
hard  weather  they  move  into  town,  and  may  then  be  seen  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers. 

This  bird  is  well  named  the  song-thrush,  its  note  being  rivalled 
only  by  that  of  the  nightingale,  and  we  must  admit  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Of  the  birds 
that  remain  with  us  throughout  the  year  the  thrush  is,  at  all 
events ,  facile  princeps,  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  has  in  its  favour  the  fact  that,  while  beginning  to  sing  earlier 
in  the  jear  than  most  birds,  it  continues  in  full  song  throughout 
the  summer,  and  often  sings  again  in  the  autumn  after  its  moult, 
long  alter  tlie  generality  ol  birds  have  become  silent.  It  is  also 
apparently  untirable,  beginning  its  song  with  the  dawn  and  end¬ 
ing  only  with  darkness ;  so  late,  indeed,  will  it  sing  that  we  have 
otten  late  in  the  evening  been  called  out,  in  most  impossible 
places,  to  hear  a  nightingale,  only  to  find,  as  we  supposed  would 
be  the  case,  that  a  belated  thrush  was  in  full  song.  Unlike  most 
birds— we  speak  of  songsters  as  distinguished  from  birds  having 
merely  a  call  note — the  thrush  has  a  song  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  words  nonsensical,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  con- 
veying  the  song  most  exactly— in  fact,  to  quote  the  late  Frank 
Luck  land,  the  bird  does  actually  sing  the  following  words  : — 
Knee  deep,  knee  deep,  knee  deep ;  cherry  du,  cherry  du,  cherry 
du,  cherry  du  ;  white  hat,  white  hat ;  pretty  joey,  pretty  joey, 
pretty  joey.” 

Thrushes  are  without  doubt  most  destructive  to  small  fruit 
when  ripe,  but  tlie  damage  they  do  to  the  gardener  in  this  way  is 
more  than  compensated  lor  by  the  immense  amount  of  good  they  do 
him  the  year  through  by  destroying  snails,  slugs,  and  other  pests 
ol  the  garden.  As  Yarrell  remarked,  “  Prudent  gardeners,  who 
surround  their  fruit  with  nets,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sono*- 
thrush,  and  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.”  In  London,  at  all 
events,  their  song  would  always  secure  them  a  welcome  were  they 
the  most  mischievous  of  birds.  Snails  are  among  their  greatest 
delicacies,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  watch  the  dexterity  with 
which  one  of  these  birds  will  rid  the  snail  of  its  shell  by  knocking 
it  against  a  stone,  the  same  stone  being  used  continually  until 
quite  a  heap  of  broken  shells  is  collected  round  it.  Thrushes, 
though  many  remain  with  us  the  year  through,  are  distinctly 
migratory,  moving  from  north  to  south  and  vice  versa  with  great 
regularity.  So  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  larger  number  of 
young  birds  leave  at  the  end  of  summer  never  to  return.  Still, 
in  the  parks  at  least,  the  number  of  these  birds  remains  fairly 
constant,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  they  cease  to  be  the  home  of  the  song-thrush. 


A  POLITICAL  WHISTLING-SHOP. 

T^YERYBODY  knows  the  interest  and  the  surprise  with 
which  the  most  illustrious  inhabitant  of  the  departed  Fleet 
(not  “Ilotte,”  as  the  Frenchman  translated  Mr.  Besant)  was 
introduced  to  a  form  (to  him  unknown)  of  “  whistling-shop  ” 
Whether  that  form  still  exists,  after  the  brutal  efforts  of  the 
reformer  in  Her  Majesty’s  Prisons,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is 
improbable.  Since,  however,  the  establishment  of  a  Fifth  poli¬ 
tical  party,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  deity,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
the  deity  s  prophet,  creed,  and  everything  else,  a  new  kind  of 
whistlmg-shop  appears  to  have  been  established.  The  use  of  the 
process  of  whistling  for  keeping  up  the  spirits  has  lono-  been 
known,  though  we  believe  that  opinions  as  to  its  real  value  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  favourable.  But  for  persons  in  a  state  of  irritation 
as  well  as  depression,  whistling  has  one  real  and  obvious  advan¬ 
tage— it  prevents  them  for  the  time  from  using  bad  language 
.is  effect  is  not  like  the  other— mental,  and  liable  to  failure  -  it 
is  physical,  or  rather  mechanical,  and  so  far  infallible.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  whistle  and  eke  to  swear,  but  it 
requires  a  considerable— an  unusual— amount  of  dexterity  to 
combine  the  two  things.  Now,  these  automatic  remedies  have  a 
great  advantage  over  others  which  are  not  automatic. 

It  is  not  surpnsmg  that  the  practice  of  political  whistling 
should  have  been  largely  resorted  to  by  Gladstonians  in  regard  to 
the  Liberal-Unionist  meeting  at  Bradford.  In  the  first  place 
Separatists  know  that,  as  long  as  Liberal-Unionists  stick  to  their 
colours,all  the  folly  and  all  the  ignorance— the  “  two  services  ” 

M.  PiS?Pe  f  f  use-in  Enffland  wiU  never  suffice  to  bring 
Mr  Gkdstone  back  into  power.  That  is  annoying  to  begin  with 
n  the  second  place,  the  same  persons  know  that,  if  they  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry— a  hurry  not  according  to  knowledge— for 

tVom^p0  pry  r  1>  n(- 1\  and.P°wer> tlleir  present  rueful  exclusion 
Horn  the  Paradise  of  Downing  Street  would  in  all  probability  be 

in  a  fair  way  to  be  over.  Idiotically  or  sensiblv,  the  householder 


enfranchised  twenty  years,  and,  more  widely,  three  years  ago, 
has  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that,  special  cases  excepted,  he 
will  try  “  the  other  fellows  ”  about  every  five  or  six  years,  turn 
and  turn  about,  lhe  time  had  come  on  that  memorable  June 
day  of  1885,  when  the  telegraph,  and  the  constitution  of  honour¬ 
able  members,  and  their  w  ives’  health,  and  many  other  things, 
broke  down  with  so  touching  a  unanimity,  for  Gladstonians  to 
gm  ,  They  w  ere  not  content  to  go  quietly  and  bide  their  time  for 
coming  back;  they  must  needs  swallow  everything  they  had  ever 
said  on  the  Irish  question  in  hopes  of  coming  back  before  the 
time.  Now  the  Liberal-Unionists — four  or  five  score  gentlemen 
who  happened  to  be  honourable  otherwise  than  by  courtesy,  and 
to  have  an  appetite  for  other  food  than  their  own  words  and 
principles— declined  this  swallow,  with  the  results  which  all  men 
know.  The  poor  Gladstonians  were  in  that  lamentable  condition 
which  Musset’s  Abbe  has  put  once  for  all.  They  had  killed  their 
friend  (or  at  least  condoned  his  death),  they  had  damned  their 
political  souls,  they  had  stained  the  coat  of  their  consciences,  and 
they  found  themselves  shown  to  the  door  more  decisively  than 
ever  for  their  pains.  Itwastrying;  it  must  have  been  trying ;  and 
the  detestable  other  persons  who  have  kept  their  garments  white 
and  their  souls  in  good  case  must  needs  be  the  object  of  no  slight 
loathing.  All  this  understands  itself ;  but  surely  there  is  a  little 
too  much  whistling?  AY  hen  one  Separatist  person  cavalierly 
takes  leave  to  say  nothing  about  Air.  Chamberlain,  on  the  plea 
that  Air.  Chamberlain  has  said  nothing  new;  when  another,  with 
the  yellowest  of  all  possible  laughs,  talks  of  “eagle  eyes,”  and 
“  stupendous  talents,”  and  “  high  jinks,”  and  “  admirable  systems,” 
and  “trifling  details,”  and  so  forth,  the  state  of  the  case  is  almost 
painfully  obvious.  The  local  Bradford  Gladstonians  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  much  wiser.  They  tried  to  howl  Air.  Chamberlain 
down,  which  was  practical,  if  not  in  the  particular  case  effective. 
But  when  one  man,  say  A,  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  and 
another,  say  B,  is  shivering  outside  in  the  cold  and  the  night,  it 
will  behove  B  to  be  very  careful  how  he  takes  to  the  ironic  and 
sarcastic  method.  A  sneer  does  not  cover,  it  only  exposes 
gnashing  teeth.  “  1  '  ’ 

AA'e  admit  that  there  was  much  reason  for  this  gnashing  of 
teeth.  In  the  first  place,  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  prove  the  meeting  a  packed  meeting  must  have  looked  to 
Gladstonians  themselves  a  little  foolish  when  they  found  that 
it  was  free  to  any  disorderly  or  drunken  idiot  who  came  to  hiss 
and  to  interrupt.  But  there  was  much  worse  than  that.  Air. 

I  hamberlain  is  known  not  to  be  a  man  of  much  susceptibility  for 
his  opponents’  feelings.  But  he  has  rarely  been  so  cruel  as  he 
was  on  Wednesday.  He  can  gibe  very  fairly;  but  he  hardly 
gibed  at,  all.  He  can  indulge  in  very  tolerable  invective  ;  but  he 
was  on  this  occasion  quite  mild-mannered.  The  outrage  he 
committed  was  much  more  atrocious  than  either  of  these.  He  told 
the  simple  truth,  without  varnish  of  eloquence  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.  He  told  the  truth  about  the  change  of  side  of  the 
Gladstonians,  the  truth  about  coercion,  the  truth  about  eviction, 
the  truth  about  the  poor  frothy  rhetorician  whom  Air.  Balfour’s 
contemptuous  kindness  and  his  own  inability  to  endure  a  man’s 
treatment  for  a  man’s  conduct  have  just  let  out  of  prison  -  the 
truth  about  Air.  Shaw  Lefevre  (and  it  is  the  very  unkindest  cut 
ol  all  to  tell  the  truth  about  Air.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  for  about 
nve-and-twenty  years  has  rejoiced  in  the  reputation  of  a  brisk 
young  man  who  is  going  to  be  something  some  day) ;  the  truth 
about  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Now,  the  whole  stock-in-trade, 
the  whole  political  capital  of  Gladstonianism,  is  to  tell  what 
is  not  the  truth  about  all  these  things,  and  many  more.  The 
extent  to  which  falsehood  has  been  carried  by  that  party  is 
so  great  that  most  of  its  spokesmen  (not  all)  may  be  credited 
with  by  this  time  honestly  believing  the  falsehoods  they  repeat. 
Both  of  the  great  political  parties  in  England  have,  to  speak 
plainly,  lied  pretty  freely,  of  course  in  the  same  almost  bond 
Jidc  way,  in  their  time.  But  from  the  first  separation  of  Tory 
and  \\  lug  to  the  present  day  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the 
unveracities  told  on  both  sides,  when  added  up  together,  would 
not  kick  the  beam  if  weighed  against  the  false  statements  made 
by  the  Gladstoman  party  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  Gladstoman  article  or  speech  dealing 
with  coercion,  eviction,  Air.  Dillon,  Air.  Alandeville,  Alitchels- 
town,  or  any  other  of  their  favourite  subjects,  without  comino- 
across  a  glaring  misstatement  of  historical  and  undoubted  fact* 
Therefore s  the  truth  is  the  most  horrible  of  all  treatments  to 
apply  to  them,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  show  their  horror  of 
the  application  pretty  clearly. 

In  making  allowance,  too,  for  these  poor  men,  conceive  the 
alternative— the  company  into  which  they  are  driven  when  they 
will  have  none  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington,  of  Sir 
Henry  James  and  Mr.  Goschen.  Here  is  a  sample  of  it  and  of 

Mv  Tmf  :~vr  p  e>  thelermoy  Board  of  Guardians,  congratulate 
All.  J.  Dillon  AI.P.,  on  his  release  from  the  power  of  his  un¬ 
scrupulous, jailor  t  he  tyrannical  Bomba  Balfour,  and  we  consider  it 
only  m  keeping  with  Bomba’s  lying  nature  to  release  Air.  Dillon 
on  the  plea  ol  ill-health,  when  his  future  power  for  evil  and  for 
the  persecution  of  his  prisoner  was  broken  by  the  judges  of  the 
5reSf?’  °f  COlVSe  TV‘-lish  Gladstonians  of  thf  less  base 

of  whicbeD  7-  abstT,  n  they?n  from  wading  the  documents, 
o  winch  this  is  a  mild  specimen,  characteristic  in  folly  only,  not  in 

rW7  °r  tr°aSOn-  Eut  even  they  must  stumble  across 
aich  documents  sometimes,  and  with  what  a  shudder  !  The  kind 
o  persons  who  write  or  speak  such  rubbish  as  this— rubbish  which 
outside  ol  Irish  Beards  ol  Guardians  would  never  occur  to  any 
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human  being  hut  a  scolding  woman  or  a  twentieth-rate  actor  in  his 
CUps — are  the  persons  to  whom  the  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  chained  English  Liberalism  as  he  understands  it.  llie 
English  Gladstonians  have  asked  the  Ferrnoy  Board  of  Guardians 
to  live  with  them  and  be  their  love.  These  are  the  adminis¬ 
trators  to  whom  the  future  of  Ireland  is  to  he  committed  ;  tins 
is  the  manly  reticence,  the  measured  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  the  close  acquaintance  with  facts  (for  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  release  of  “  dear  John  Dillon,  ’  as  Mr.  Brunner, 
M.P.,  calls  him  in  the  style  of  Little  Bethel,  was  decreed 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ilannen  and  his  colleagues  made  any  order 
at  all),  the  serene  freedom  from  party  spirit  to  which  is  to 
be  committed  the  regiment  of  the  most  distracted  and  distressful 
country  by  the  testimony  of  its  would-be  emancipators  in  Europe. 
Cannot  any  one  seethe  Fermoy  Guardians,  to  whose  proper  busi¬ 
ness  this  expression  of  opinion  was  utterly  irrelevant,  gravely 
undertaking  and  uprightly  discharging  without  fear  or  favour, 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  the  wider  duties  ol  governing  an 
autonomous  Ireland  ?  But  the  English  Gladstonians  have  to 
swallow  all  this,  and  to  believe  and  confess  that,  if  Ireland  is  to 
be  saved,  she  must  be  handed  over  to  the  bermoy  Board  of 
Guardians  to  work  their  will.  Indeed,  the  good  men  of  Fermoy 
are  only  improving  a  little  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  their  “  Bomba 
Balfour,”  though,  by  the  way,  it  should  have  been  Plusquam- 
Bomba  Balfour,  or  Bombior-Balfour,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  party  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
conscious  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  the  civilized  world  which  he  used  to  invoke  has  been 
laughing  at  him  for  the  last  fortnight — conscious  that  nearly  all 
its  brains  are  out,  though,  according  to  precedent,  it  goes  on 
living — and  committed  to  the  political  society  ol  the  Fermoy  Board 
of  Guardians,  should  be  a  little  exacerbated  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is 
not  wonderful,  but  the  exacerbation  does  not  wisely  take  the 
form  of  amusement  or  of  whistling  to  keep  the  spirits  up  and  the 
curses  down.  The  average  mortal  has  unfortunately,  as.  a  rule, 
had  opportunities  of  observing  a  disease  called  hysterics,  and 
the  language  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  in  reference  to  Mi. 
Chamberlain,  whether  it  be  contemptuous,  satirical,  indignant,  or 
pitying,  is  nearly  always  hysterical. 


TOUT-PARIS  ABOUT  1700. 

THE  old  ways  of  old  Paris  are,  for  a  great  many,  only  just  less 
engaging  than  the  humours  of  old  London;  while  they  are 
far  less0 familiar.  Such  famous  guide-books — the  Biedekers  and 
Joannes  of  the  past— as  Brice's  Description  de  Paris  (seventh 
edition,  1714),  Lcs  Curiositez  de  Paris,  Le  Voiageur  fulble  (1718), 
and  Le  Guide  des  Strangers  {17 18),  make  it  possible  rudely  to 
sketch  a  sufficiently  vivid  scene-picture  of  the  life  of  nigh  upon 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

A  few  landmarks — “points,”  as  the  Surveys  call  them — are  not 
here  out  of  place.  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germain  in  September 
1701  ;  William  III.  followed  him  in  March  1702.  Blenheim,  or 
Hochstadt,  was  won  in  August  1704.  The  Dauphin  of  France  wa3 
carried  off  by  small-pox  in  1711  ;  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
expired  in  February  1712,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  by  a  few 
days;  and  their  son,  the  six-year-old  Duke  of  Bretagne,  died 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  the  infant  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Louis  XV.,  heir  to  the  French  throne.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was 
ratified  in  April  1713,  which  was  also  the  year  of  the  Bull 
Unigenitus  against  the  Jansenists.  Queen  Anne’s  well-attested 
death  occurred  in  August  1714  j  Louis  XI\  ■’&  reign  at  last  came 
to  an  end  on  the  1st  of  September  in  Great  Britain’s  year  of  “  the 
fifteen”;  Law’s  French  bubble  floated  from  1716  to.  1720;  and 
our  own  South  Sea  bubble  was  both  blown  and  burst  in  the  last- 
named  year.  The  livre  or  franc  of  the  time  may,  perhaps,  be 
taken,  before  Law  touched  the  coinage,  at  three  francs  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day — say  half-a-crown. 

You  travelled  to  Paris  post,  and  if  you  were  an  old  hand,  you 
tipped  the  head  postilion  handsomely  at  the  last  auberge  on  the 
road.  He  was  then  in  honour  bound  to  give  you  a  good,  character 
from  your  last  place  at  the  Paris  hotellerie  of  your  choice.  1  his 
inn  would,  for  a  foreigner,  be  naturally  in  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Germain,  where,  in  times  of  peace,  some  twenty  thousand  other 
foreigners  kept  him  in  countenance,  and  where  there  were  six  or 
eight"  leading  hotels  to  chose  from.  All  their  old  names  have 
vanished— the  Imperial,  those  of  Hamburg  and  of  the  Town  of 
Hamburg,  of  Spain,  of  Modena,  of  Orleans,  of  Nimes,  and  of 
Anjou.  Until  you  chose  a  private  lodging,  you  had  to  be  very 
circumspect  with  your  company,  especially  with  the  still  youthful 
“  comtesses  ”  and  “  marquises  ’  who  frequented  such  hostelries. 
Else,  if  you  were  of  inflammable  stud)  you  soon  found  yourself 
not  alone  dropping  rings,  but  other  jewelry,  watches,  and  even 
grand  snuffboxes;  for  suchlike  dames  had  a  pretty  little  way  ot 
taking  the  practical  view  of  Mr.  Wemmick.  The  strange  custom 
of  scratching  sentiments,  not  always  of  the  purest,  upon  the 
window-panes,  was  then  the  rage  at  these  public  houses.  The 
food  there  was  not  good,  the  cookery  was  poor,  and  there  was 
little  variety.  They  gave  a  soup,  which  would,  of  course,  have 
been  in  those  days  a  truly  substantial  dish  with  the  meats  it 
was  made  from ;  a  joint  of  beef ;  an  ill-concocted  lagoiit ;  a 
fricassee  of  veal  or  a  dish  of  cutlets;  vegetables,  and  a  roast. 
Dessert  consisted  of  cream,  cheese,  biscuits,  and  fruit  in  season. 


This  went  on  thus  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  But  you  could 
be  excellently  treated  by  ordering  in  your,  meals  from  a  cookshop 
or  rotisseur’s — they  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  and 
would  yield  only  to  the  English  in  beef  and  mutton.  This  way 
of  living  was  much  more  costly  though,  and  your  valet  took  toll 
on  it.  Ttfuck  the  best  way  of  arranging  was  to  make  up  a  mess 
with  three  or  four  others,  and  then  you  hired  a  cook  to  your¬ 
selves.  In  French  cookery  it  was  then  still  the  fashion  to  serve 
almost  all  meats  plainly,  with  a  sauce  apart.  Levant,  spices,  as 
the  condiments  of  the  East  were  called,  once  so  much  in  fashion, 
were  then  getting  generally  tabooed.  IIow  hard-worked  they 
had  been  might  be  judged  from  Boileau’s 

Aimez-vous  la  Muscade  ?  On  en  a  mis  partout. 

The  hotel  ordinaries  were  frequented  by  singers  and  musicians,  who 
played,  sang,  and  sent  round  the  plate  during  the  meal ;  there  too 
came  mendicant  monks  offering  dishes  of  salad  to  provoke  an  alms; 
flower-girls,  and  orange,  oyster,  and  fruit- sellers,  also  crowded  the 
room,  mid  plagued  away  appetite.  The  drink  at  meals  was  then, 
as  now,  wine  mixed  with  water,  or  even  water  alone,  from  the 
Seine  or  from  the  Luxembourg  Gardens ;  no  beer.  The  Paris  beer 
was  too  execrable,  and  the  English  bottled  beer  “  very  strong. 
The  wine  chiefly  drunk  was  that  loosely  known  as  Orleans,  and 
there  were  besides  the  impossible  “wines” — Mrs.  Francis’s  winds 
is  a  better  name — made  near  Paris  at  Argenteuil,  St.-Cloud,  and 
Suresnes,  about  which  last  there  still  survives  the  old  joke  that  it 
takes  three  strong  men  to  drink  one  glass  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chief  drinker  himself  and  two  friends — bottle-holders,  as  it  were — 
to  prop  him  up  on  each  side  when  his  heart  fails.  A  few  glasses 
of  burgundy  or  champagne— not  necessarily  sparkling— came 
towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  or  at  dessert.  It  was  just  the  period 
of  the  memorable  quarrel  of  the  French  “faculty  and  ol  Tout- 
Paris  over  the  merits  of  the  wiues  of  the  two  provinces;  which, 
oddly  enough,  was  followed  by  the  contest  between  French  and 
Portuguese^wines  in  England,  consequent  on  the  Utrecht  Treaty. 
Spanish  and  Canary  were  then  considered  in  Paris  too  heavy  for 
dinner  use. 

O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  Canary ! 

Rich  Aristippus  !  sparkling  Sherry  ! 

saner  Sir  Bounteous  Progress  a  century  earlier  in  Middleton  s  A 
Mad  World,  my  Masters.  The  Seine  water  was  hawked  about  the 
streets  at  a  sou  a  pail,  and  almost  invariably  made  visitors  unwell. 
If  you  went  out  of  Paris— to  Versailles,  for  example— you  probably 
put  up  “  au  J uste,”  where  you  paid  twenty  sous  a  day  for  a  bedroom, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
to  choose  your  dinner  uncooked.  There  you  debated  and  agreed 
beforehand  on  a  price  for  what  you  selected  ;  it  was  then  cooked 
for  you  without  more  ado,  and  so  the  mauvais  quart  d  heure 
got  itself  discounted.  It  is  thus  scarcely  a  wonder  that,  when 
restaurants  and  restaurateurs  were  at  length  once  started  in  Paris, 
towards  1765,  they  “took”  immediately,  rapidly  spread  toother 
towns,  founded  great  names,  and  made  great  fortunes. 

“  Caffes,”  billiard-tables,  and  tennis-courts  abounded  111  the 
Faubourg  St.-Germain.  Billiard-rooms  were  haunted  by  French 
and  foreigners  alike,  and  tennis  being  the  game.  of.  kings  and 
princes — what  a  game  was  played  with  one  poor  king  in  one  such 
Jeu  de  Paumel— it  was  naturally  cultivated  by  courtiers  of  all 
sorts.  As  to  the  cafes  proper,  a  cup  of  coffee  after  dinner  had 
then  become  nearly  universal,  and  smokers  drank  it  with  their 
tobacco.  The  coffee-houses  were  in  some  streets  to  be  counted  by 
the  dozen,  for  those  were  the  days  when  they  were  frequented  by 
“  princes  and  other  great  personages,”  and  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  coteries,  whose  only  previous  resource  had  been  the 
cabarets,  which  they  deserted  en  masse  so  soon  as  cafes  came  in. 
One  might  go  into  one  of  them  without  ordering  anything,  and 
“  ladies  of  the  first  quality  ”  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  their 
carriages  at  the  more  famous,  to  have  a  dish  of  coffee  brought  out 
to  them  on  a  silver  saucer.  Such  rapid  progress  had  the  berry 
made  since  Pascal,  the  Armenian,  and  Procope,  the  Ice-man  from 
Florence,  first  vulgarized  Moka  about  1662,  and  Mine,  do  Sdvignd 
said  she  invented  the  “  fantasy”  of  cafe-au-lait  in  1680.  The  same 
or  a  later  Procope  was,  about  the  time  we  write  of,  bringing  out 
the  still  extant  bavaroise,  first  made  with  tea,  not  chocolate,  for 
the  Bavarian  princes  who  frequented  his  renowned  house,  which 
closed  at  length  only  last  year,  having  played  out  .  its  old- 
fashioned  part  when  Gambetta  failed  it.  True,  it  has  since  been 
swept  with  a  new  broom,  and  reopened.  The  widow  Du 
Laurent  kept  the  Caffd  des  Beaux  Esprits  in  the  Rue  Dauphine, 
where  met  a  society  which  was  supposed  to  be  ever  starting  some 
odd,  novel,  or  witty  subject  for  discussion.  There  one  Grimaret, 
a  professor  of  languages,  who  wrote  Campaigns  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Lettres  Serieuses  ct  Galantes,  used  to  take  the  chair  ; 
and  years  afterwards  Saurin,  La  Motte,  Danchet,  Boindin,  and 
Rousseau  resorted  there ;  and  thence  issued  the  famous  couplets 
which  banished  Jean-Jacques.  A  similar  coffee-house  was 
Poincelet’s,  nearer  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  in  the  Rue  Rouille  was 
the  Caffe  Savant,  where  the  literary  bigwigs  consorted,  just 
as  Boileau,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Chapelle,  and  Furetiere  were 
wont,  before  the  days  of  coffee-houses,  at  the  famous  traiteurs 
on  the  Place  St.- Jean.  In  others  were  to  be  found  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  journalists,  the  newsmen  ( nouvellistes ),  who 
discussed  rumours  and  politics  between  the  throes  of  bringing 
forth  their  gazettes.  Then  there  was  the  general  mob  of  idlers, 
who  killed  much  of  their  time  strolling  from  cafe  to  cafe,  hoping 
to  pick  up  some  new  thing.  Neither  cards  nor  dice  were  customary 
in  the  coffee-houses;  chess  only  was  in  occasional  vogue;  and 
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the  Rtgence  on  the  Palais-Royal  Place,  which  was  wholly  devoted 

to  chess,  was,  of  course,  not  so  named  until  after  1714.  It  was 
there  that  Rousseau  would  have  us  believe  he  used  to  «r0  dis¬ 
guised  (!)  as  an  Armenian  to  evade  his  enemies  and  theLolice 
bmoinng  was  not  yet  allowed  in  every  cafe;  for  Paris  had  not 
got  so  far  in  this  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans,  and  indeed  but 
few  of  your  French  “  persons  of  condition  ”  had  got  to  care  for 
tobacco.  Nor  were  the  gazettes  to  be  as  yet  read  there;  they  had 
to  be  bought  from  street-runners  or  read  in  a  shop,  with  the 
Mercui-e  Galant  and  the  Journal  des  Savans  and  the  rest.  Besides 
coffee,  there  were  to  be  had  all  sorts  of  liqueurs— a  term  which 
was  then  a  very  general  one,  almost  as  wide  as  liquids,  but  meant 
mainly  all  sorts  of  weak  refreshing  drinks,  cold  and  hot,  from 

Seawaters  °rgeat'  °r  strawberl7,  raspberry,  and 

The  visiting  hours  were  in  the  forenoon  ;  for  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  people  were  engaged  at  the  theatres,  at  Court,  at  the 
or  and  for  the  most  part— at  play,  gambling  away  time 
a  d  substance.  Ibis  was  indeed  the  prime  occupation  of  every 
idle  man  and  woman,  and  some  space  must  be  given  even  to  a 
scamped  description  of  the  forms  the  mania  then  took.  In  many 
houses  of  the  first  rank  the  play  was  almost  “  professional  ” ;  any 
one  could  go  in  and  play  without  being  introduced,  and  the 

TW  FYfty  revenue-  The  envoy  from  Genoa  and 

A™6  zk7  had  a  Pei'mlt  from  Court  to  keep  such  tables  for 
A  mfr  T  •  hYtlTCf/ >anjd  s?  had  a11  foreign  Ministers  and  princes. 
oVnL^nd  I7is>  the  Regent  allowed  all  sorts 

nnm:/;,  “df  h  H°tel  de  Tremes  was  for  some  time  kept  open  for 
public  play  from  the  early  morning  till  night-close.  There  any 

tabled  tf  and  \emuPn  f°rtune’  At  first  there  were  ten  dicing- 
b  es  in  the  great  hall,  and  to  these  were  added  two  rooms  for 

under  tbf  T  Tanet7»  Pbaraon  (which  travelled  to  England 
l  'e  ahas  of  Pbaro  or  faro),  and  two  others  for  backgammon 
WW  «rdlqe’  aTrd  nC->t  t0  be  found  in  tbo dictionaries,  but  mani- 
mW’SPA111SJ  origin,  and  recalling  our  old  rule  of  “touch- 
;  ,  Anotber  chamber  held  numerous  ombre-tables.  The 
celebrated  actor  Poisson  farmed  the  whole  establishment,  paying 

TnW  tr  u  m°rth  (Say  I)500/-  a  year  ™w)  to  the  Duke  o°f 

SncTS’pi  •?eG°iVea10r  °f  Paris;  a  fact  of  no  mean 

W  sneW  1  A°ennbad  money  t0  nsk’  was  an  introduction  to  the 

the  blond  w-iw!  Ci°U?  6Ven’  Wbere  the  Priuces  and  princesses  of 
t  ?  the  leadlD8  courtiers,  sat  at  a  round  table  playiu- 

It  some^hell  Sr’  P6°Pa  °f  “T- Condition  stood  behind  them  as 
fL  TJLi  1  ’  tbrowing  flown  their  own  louis-d’or  on  the  cards- 

ten  fr»no  n-and  °nf'dor  were  Just  theu  alternative  names  for  a 
ten-hanc  piece.  Of  a  verity,  the  divinity  that  hedged  kin-3  was 

Revolution h0  ^)1  TUgb  “*  Fl?uce,  iong  before  tbeir  French 
crowds  of  l»d-TL  dominanfc’  tbouSb  not  the  sole,  passion  of 

certain  sn  .f  i, t  fT  gambIlnq’  moraa?,  noon,  and  night-to  the 
certain  spotting  of  their  general  reputation.  Ladies  of  this  stamn 

were  affronted  if  their  cavaliers  offered  to  frank  them  at  the  open! 

fair  was  tomlko1  a  cou2tr7  j^unt ;  but  the  best  way  to  please  the 
as  nh-ht  be  P  !mpromptu  card-party,  and  bleed  as  freely 
as  might  be,  surrendering  ones  own  winnings  or  beariiw-  their 
losings  as  the  case  might  be.  Unless  your  spark  played  he  was 
boycotted ;  cold  femmine  shoulders  were  very  soon  shru—ed  at 

distance,  as  the  rough  old  phrase  had  it.  Gamesters  would 
sweer  aloud  at  the  luck,  and  dames  would  tear  up  their  cards  and 
throw  them  over  their  shoulders.  1 

P  Jas  aI1  T.ef7  to  play  draughts,  triquetrac,  toccadille,  el¬ 
even  picquet,  which  the  Brinvilliers  asked  for  in  her  prison  but 

thenf°Soen’t  t  all.e^ts  could  get  on  in  Parisian  Ltaty’ just 
tnen  without  knowing  ombre.  But  ombre  was  a  good  game 

U  no  lTp  o'1  C^U1Ce’  a,ld  allowed  ^eat  room  for  skill  too' 

It  might  be  called  the  whist  of  those  days,  and  was  played  much 

SD°afnStrihtly  !ind  scioutitically  in  France  than  in  its  original  home 
Spam,  where  its  true  name,  of  course,  was  hombre.  Lansque.mt’ 
Pharaon,  bassette  (a  similar  game,  brought  to  Paris  in  167S  bv  a 

b v  the*  old ? 1  ba s s a d ? *) ,  b r e la n  one  0f  the  oldest  French  ganfes 

gleek  the  ,h» 

game  ot  ilorentini;  hoque,  not  now  perhaps  identifiable  and 

S^SirtbeCardgaT  °-f  mere  Chance-  A  favourite 
excuse  tor  all  this  gaming  was  that  it  indirectly  supported  a  lot  of 

the  poorer  classes.  As  Regnard  slyly  put  it  in  Ze  5w  :1 


v™,  an  Le  jeu  fait  vivre  k  l’aise 

Sombre  d  .lonnetes  gens,  fiacres,  porteurs  de  chaise. 

Patjtbs  abundantly  evident  that  the  ground  was  thus  well  pre- 

of  speculative  gambling,  long  before 
rriT  r  S  -°r-  . ou^  kea  Companies  turned  up. 

I  he  festivities  of  those  days  were  often  marvellous.  The  Duke 

three  monthlrtahf11  at  to  3, 000  masks,  which  lasted 

three  months  right  on  end.  Music  ;  refreshments,  the  word  was 

were  all  surmW  '  F  7°  ? ;  and  ,tLe  Prof™  of  servants 

n  i  S'  1  acb  m?Ilts  fete  lasted  till  dawn,  and  each 

believe  The^uiWi  3°’000,  hvre?’  wllich  we  need  not  implicitly 
until  dl, Sir  Li  gardens  were  tbe  fashionable  promenade 

until  dus]£.  no  lacqueys  or  “  canaille  ”  being  admitted  and  there 

„T3tlon3  rr“  — *•*« — trip  to  S 

gave  rise  to  Ihe  Ion  ^ventures,  the  Mill  of  Javelle,  which 
those  dais  recked  li  titan?  ?medy  S°  Called-  Tho  dam^  of 

a^midnight  masquerade,  as 

we^ehomedtiuImomf4Ilen!mTm1portan?b^tldOWa^U,  ^  ^ 

°.  iU1  impoitant,  but  annoying,  element  of 


French  society  at  that  time  was  the  swarms  of  abbos,  as  all  the 
black  or  violet-coated  gentry,  with  the  little  rabat  or  collar  under 
the  clnn,  were  ^distinctively  called.  They  could  be  divided 
roughly  into  at  least  three  categories.  First  came  those  who, 
lay  or  cleric,  actually  enjoyed  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  benefices. 
iN ext, were  the  almoners,  tutors,  or  chaplains  of  the  episcopate 
and  the  noblesse.  Ihese  were  the  most  numerous  class,  for  the 
great  families  always  ran  a  son  on  the  Church  line  of  rails  to  see 
•what  luck  might  send  him.  Thus,  in  a  duke’s  family  the  eldest 
son  would  be  M.  le  Comte,  and  the  rest  M.  le  Marquis,  M.  l’Abbe 
M.  le  Chevalier,  and  so  on.  So  long  as  they  had  not  been 
tonsured,  these  “  abbes,”  who  generally  wore  violet,  and  some¬ 
times  brown,  could  change  their  profession,  and  bifurcate  in  life 
so  to  speak;  but  once  the  razor  had  passed  over  their  crowns,  and 
celibacy  was  vowed,  they  were  all  but  irredeemable.  A  third 
class  of  “  abbes  ”  were  the  young  adventurers  of  good  family  who 
were  not  of  the  Church,  and  never  meant  to  be,  but  calmly  donned 
black  and  the  little  collarette  as  a  cheap  and  facile  means  of 
dressing  respectably  and  assuming  a  social  status  which  dubbed 
them  incontinently  Monsieur  l’Abbd  in  full.  Saucier  and  more 
arrogant  than  a  queen’s  page,  more  scornful,  more  cavalier,  more 
nre-eating  than  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  these  youngsters  flaunted 
about  in  tine  carriages,  and  passed  their  time  at  theatres,  the  opera 
in  boudoirs,  at  the  gaming-table,  and  in  the  coffee-houses.  This 
too  was  a  period  of  petit  s-maitres,  those  quidnuncs  of  the  past,  those 
tilings  whose  profession  it  was  to  know  everything.  Direct  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  modern  boidevctnlier  pur  sang,  they  ledlf  they  did  not 
invent  the  fashions,  spent  as  much  time  at  the  toilet  as  a  retanino' 
toast,  wore  their  own  hair  when  they  could,  mounted  patches  and 
ribbons,  minced  their  steps,  studied  every  gesture,  spoke  affectedly, 
vapoured  superciliously,  and  made  themselves  generally  provokin- 
in  a  superlative  degree.  First  in  all  the  promenades,  masquerades’, 
balls,  festivities,  and  what  not,  they  went  to  the  play,  not  to  see 
but  to  show  themselves  ;  incessantly  occupied  with  indispensable 
trifles,  they  never  did  anything,  though  to  hear  them,  they,  as  the 
Tapeis  and  Tadpoles  of  their  age,  settled  all  the  affairs  of  Court 
and  even  determined  war  and  peace.  A  sub-variety  of  these  sup¬ 
plied  the  most  insufferable  human  idiot  then  known  to  European 

man— the  young,  well-born,  and  unlicked  cub  who  had  never  been 
out  of  Fans. 

A.  man  in  a  fine  laced  coat,  well  dressed  enough  to  be  taken  for 
a  military  officer,  could  pass  into  any  kind  of  assembly  without 
asking  or  being  asked;  no  Swiss  or  King’s  Guard  would  take  it 
upon  him  to  turn  him  back.  The  chief  terror  to  those  clothed  in 
fine  raiment  was  the  ruud  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  especially  fatal 
to  the  fashionable  scarlet  cloth  which  has  since  descended  to  our 
thin  red  lines.  Crowds  of  loafers  made  a  good  livelihood  as 
dec)  otteui  s  by  cleaning  off  the  spatters  and  splashes.  The  town 
watch  or  mounted  guard  of  coomen,  patrolled  the  streets  after 
nightfall,  and  they  were  pretty  safe  until  10  or  n  o’clock 
when  the  cafes,  the  rotisseurs,  and  the  cabarets  shut,  and  all 
coaches  and  chairs  went  home.  When  out  after  dark  it  was  well 

in  fWCwtiwmeI  by  i"e“d?’  and  t0  bave  a]1  your  valets  walking 
in  fiont  with  torches ;  but  about  1720  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 

attacked  in  Ins  carriage  crossing  the  Pont-Neuf  at  midni-ht 
.and  lun  through  the  body.  Even  in  the  daytime  cutpurses  were’ 
active  ;  and  one  went  in  peril  of  his  life  in  a  crowd,  for  nothin^ 
was  commoner  than  for  some  bully  to  fix  an  instant  quarrel  on  a 
stianger  for  some  inoffensive  touch  in  the  press  of  passing  There 
was  no  saluting  in  the  streets,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  all  the 
difficulties  of  getting  along  were  quite  sufficient  occupation  for 
everyone;  and  in  fact,  the  best  thing  to  do  to  save  your  shoes 
stockings,  clothes,  and  wig-to  say  nothing  of  you/money  or 
your  life— was  to  ride  in  a  coach.  For  this  too  the  Faubluro- 
bt.-Germain  was  most  convenient ;  for  there  had  congregated  all 
the  best  livery-stables.  _  There  were  then  already  a  certain 
number  of  carriages  plying  for  hire  in  the  streets  from  7  a. it. 
until  10  p.ir. ;  but,  it  you  called  out  the  vulgar  “fiacre!”  this 
questionable  shape  of  a  questionable  saint's  name  ruffled  the 
cocher,  or  coachman  ;  so  he  expected  to  be  hailed.  You  paid 
him  25  sous  for  the  first  hour,  and  20  sous  an  hour  afterwards 

iodsousy°Tbkeptfihlm  f°r  S°me  h0l‘rS  be  claimed  a  pourboire  of 
10  sous.  Ihese  fiacres  ran  up  to  a  great  sum  in  the  course  of  a 

month.  But.  you  could  also  then,  as  now  and  always  hire  a 
remise-camage  from  a  livery-stable  at  300  to  400  fr’aS  a 
month  a  price  to  which  they  were  run  up  by  those  world- 
without-end-eyerlasting  English,  who  “immediately  after  the 
eace  (of  Utrecht),  as  usual,  descended  upon  Paris  in  a  swarm 
and  drove  up  the  prices  of  everything.  This  remise  came  at  8  or  9 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  could  keep  it  till  midnight— save 
the  two  baiting  hours  at  noon— and  go  where  you  liked.  The 

PatifwnL6  Pe?  aU  the  tim6’  beari°S  °'at  saying  that 
ans  was  paiadise  for  women,  purgatory  for  men,  and  the  other 

was  to^tii?868'  1  he  beit  tbiUg  in  tbe  CDd’ if  time  warranted  it, 
wastostait  your  own  equipage,  as  it  was  then  called— a  car¬ 
riage  horses  lacqueys,  and  the  rest  of  it.  A  coupe  carria-e  or 
a  berime,  quite  new  and  spick,  and  warranted  for  a  year  "stood 

y0Lanch  1  °  i9„°°I  fr**  >Tbe  C0Upt’  a3  the  WOrd  W°as 

“escabli,.”  Let  bif’, aS  lt..w?re*  aud  seated  two,  with  an 
escabeau  —a  strapontin,  as  it  is  now  called— for  an  occasional 

lrd  ’ itiinf  bodrlTpt ”WbiS  d°ubtless  &averise  to  our  old  phrase 
ot  sitting  bodkin.  I  he  berime  seated  four.  Both  these 

deux  bonds'”  USBd  U  Pf°pIf  °f  a11  ages;  but  Jour  “  carrosse  a 
vLLL  d  ,  WaS  tbe  ,fo,mi  y  1COacb  0f  the  dav>  iu  which  no 
™  nn  tl  J°  reSpeCted  blmselt  was  ever  seen.  You  put  your 
aims  on  the  doors  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  it  was  not  good  form 
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for  any  one  under  an  ambassador  to  gild  bis  coacb.  A  couple  of 
average  borses  cost  about  as  much  as  tbe  coupe,  and  harness  and 
so  forth  came  to  130  francs  more ;  so  that  your  whole  outlay  was 
about  220/.  of  our  present  money.  A  coachman’s  wages  were 
25  sous  a  day,  he  “  finding  ”  himself.  Stabling  and  so  on  could 
be  hired  where  you  lodged,  for  some  40  crowns  a  month  ;  and  on 
leaving  Paris  you  sold  your  plant  at  a  loss  of  some  400  irancs  at 
the  outside.  If  you  hired  a  carriage,  it  cost  you  over  100  crowns 
a  month,  as  above,  which,  if  you  stayed  six  months,  was  more 
than  the  expense  of  your  own  “  turn-out,”  as  we  used  about  that 
time  to  call  it.  Then  you  were  to  have  at  least  two  lacqueys,  and 
your  liveries  were  to  be  quiet,  but  just  touched  up  with  a  little 

gold  or  silver  lace.  .  .  . 

If  the  tourist  went  down  to  Versailles  he,  unless  he  took  ins 
own  carriage,  hired  a  place  in  the  four-seated  aud  four-horsed 
coaches  which  had  the  monopoly  of  the  road.  For  this  he  paid 
three  livres,  and  his  valet  went  for  nothing  in  the  rumble.  Once 
there  he  could,  if  suitably  dressed,  pass  through  the  Guards,  who 
were  “  very  gentle  beasts,”  and  by  no  means  kept  the  doors  as 
Umslopogaas  held  the  Stairway.  Not  alone  could  he  go  to  and 
fro  and  in  and  out  of  most  rooms  of  the  Palace,  but  even  pass  into 
the  King’s  Chamber,  just  like  any  duke  and  peer,  be  present  near  his 
bedside °at  9  a.m.  at  his  grand  lever,  his  rising— whence,  ot  course, 
our  levee— and  see, as  a  guide-book  has  it,  “  comme  il  [Louis  A1V., 
to  wit!  a  mis  sa  chemise  ”  at  his  previous  petit  lever.  A  notable 
fact,  in  all  truth.  And  if  one  were  a  little  late,  and  the  door 
were  shut,  he  knocked  not,  but  scratched  discreetly  on  it,  till 
some  usher  or  porter  opened  unto  him.  You  could  also  see  him, 
if  you  were  in  luck  and  in  time,  dining  alone  at  a  small  table  111 
his  own  room,  though  the  crush  was  otten  so  great  that  the  will 
had  to  go  for  the  deed.  But  at  supper,  happily,  there  was  little 
difficulty,  and  then  you  got  the  rest  of  the  lloyal  family  thrown 
in,  as  it  were,  all  seated  at  oue  table.  Or  you  might  catch  a 
glance  of  him,  Louis,  wheeled  about  the  park  in  what  we,  later, 
knew  as  a  Bath-chair;  the  Parisian  “vinaigrette,  which 
Furetiere  said  the  eccentric  Abbe  Malotru  invented.  Or  you  might 
observe  the  monarch,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Church  feasts, 

“  touching,”  not  alone  for  the  evil,  but  for  other  maladies. 
The  chief  physician  put  his  hand  on  the  patient  s  head,  and 
the  King  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  cheek,  saying,  “  ike 
Kinc*  touches  thee,  God  cure  thee.”  But  after  came  the  gran 
almoner  with  the  better  part,  giving  a  piece  of  money  to  each  ot 
the  subordinate  actors  in  this  show— the  ruck  ol  supers,  in  fact 
who  wei-9  strongly  suspected  of  being  mainly  composed  ot  gangs 
of  mumpers,  for  the  same  faces  were  seen  over  and  over  again. 

At  Court  you  carried  no  cane,  and  wore  neither  overcoat  nor 
cloak;  and  you  never  saluted,  even  when— 0  jov!— majesty  or 
rovalty  glared  hard  at  you;  but  stood  bolt  upright,  and  took  it 
“  at  attention.”  Madly  exciting  as  all  this  must  have  been  to 
good  people  all  of  every  sort,  there  were  perhaps  not  a  few  then, 
a9  now,  who  would  have  taken  more  pains  to  get  a  word  with  M. 
le  Comte  d’Artagnan,  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  company 
of  the  Mousquetaires  Gris.  It  is  curious  to  note,  too,  that  M.  le 
Comte  de  Montsoreau  was  grand-provost  of  the  household.  Ike 
grey  musketeers  were  so  called  irom  their  grey  horses,  and  the 
Mousquetaires  Noirs  had  their  name  for  a  similar  reason.  Lach  ot 
these  companies  mustered,  all  told,  some  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
with  seven  officers,  the  senior  of  whom  was  a  captain-lieutenant— 
the  origin,  doubtless,  of  the  double  ranks  in  our  own  household 
troops.  There  were  also  the  four  companies  ot  the  Bodyguards, 
whose  successors  made  such  a  sorry  figure  there  at  Versailles  on 
the  cth  and  6th  of  October,  1789  ;  the  hundred  “  granite  Swiss, 
with  their  captain-colonel,  all — except  the  absent  captain-colonel 

_ o-randly  massacred  to  the  last  man  on  the  ioth  ot  August, 

I7cr>  when  a  patriot  onlooker,  then  known  as  Citizen  Is apoleon 
Buonaparte,  said  they’d  have  beat  if  they  only  had  a  commander. 
Nor  would  the  tourist  overlook  Lauzun’s  five-score  gentlemen-in- 
ordinary,  who  went  by  the  reputable  old  title  of  “  Bees  de  Corbin 
de  la  Vieille  Baude ,”  because  of  their  raven-beak  halberds ;  nor 
the  four  lieutenants  and  fifty  modifiable  guards  of  the  doois, 
under  their  capitaine  de  la  porte,  who  had  succeeded  centuries 
before  to  one  of  the  duties  of  that  ancient  of  vanished  days,  Li 
Roys  des  Ribaus. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

THE  then  pleasant  novelty  of  a  little  sunshine  put  landlords, 
farmers,  and  everybody  else  into  a  good  humour  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  late  Doncaster  meeting  ;  and,  if  there  was  not  a 
gin  ale  hardly-fought  struggle  throughout  the  afternoon,  the 
rac?no-  was  sufficiently  interesting.  The  first  race,  the  litz- 
Willfam  Stakes,  was  won  by  the  third  favourite,  the  French 
four-year-old  Frapotel.  He  had  been  a  very  successful  two-year- 
old  in  his  own  country",  but  as  a  tliree-year-old  he  “went 
wrong,”  to  use  a  horsey  phrase.  This  season  lie  was  sold  tor 


300/.,  and  he  came  to  England  and  won  a  Selling  l  late  on  the 
4th  instant  at  Derby,  where  lie  was  purchased  by  C.  Archer 
for  560  guineas.  After  winning  his  race  at  Doncaster  lie  was 
bouaht  by  Mr.  Whipp  for  700  guineas.  The  first  favourite  was 
beat°en  again  for  the  Welter  i’late,  which  was  won,  by  a  dozen 
lengths,  by  Goldseeker,  a  three-year-old  colt  that  had  been  un¬ 
placed  for  the  only  other  race  in  which  he  had  taken  part  this 
season.  Sir  R.  Jardine’s  smart  little  filly,  Sweetbriar,  with 
3  to  I  laid  on  her,  won  her  fourth  consecutive  victory  in  the 


Clumber  Plate.  Exmoor  was  made  favourite  for  the  Great 

Yorkshire  Handicap  of  1,000/.,  but  he  only  ran  eleventh  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  s  Button  1  ark,  the 
winner  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  of  1S86,  had  lost  his  form,  and 
certainly  this  opinion  was  borne  out  by  his  previous  running  ot 
the  season,  as  he  had  been  unplaced  for  both  of  the  races  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  nor  did  his  appearing  in  blinkers  tend 
to  make  him  a  better  favourite ;  yet  he  practically  had  the  race 
in  hand  from  the  distance,  and  he  won  in  a  canter.  W  liether  it 
is  true  that  he  is  a  “rogue”  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  he 
certainly  ran  generously  enough  on  this  occasion,  in  spite  ot  t  ie8 
to  1  which  had  been  laid  against  him  at  the  start.  I  he  Champagne 
Stakes  brought  out  an  interesting  field  of  seven  two-year-olds.  1  hat 
their  public  form  had  been  good  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact 
that  six  of  them  had  already  won  nearly  14,000/.  in  stakes,  the 
favourite,  with  2  to  1  laid  on  him,  was  Mr.  C.  Perkins  s  Chitabob, 
the  winner  of  the  Whitsuntide  Plate  at  Manchester  and  the 
Seaton  Delaval  Plate  at  Newcastle.  The  second  favourite  was 
Lord  Durham’s  beautiful  filly  Gulbeyaz,  who  had  won  three 
races,  and  been  placed  in  two  others.  Among  the  rest  were  Gay 
Hampton,  who  had  beaten  Gulbeyaz  by  a  head  when  running 
against  her  on  3  lbs.  better  terms  than  those  on  which  they  were 
now  to  meet ;  Fitztraver,  who  had  beaten  El  Dorado  tor  the 
Breeder’s  Foal  Stakes  at  Manchester ;  Seclusion,  the  winner  ot 
the  Zetland  Plate  at  Leicester,  as  well  as  the  Molecomb  Stakes 
at  Goodwood  ;  Regalis,  the  winner  of  a  Triennial  at  Ascot,  and 
the  Ma  Belle  colt,  who,  although  he  had  never  before  run  m 
public,  had  distinguished  himself  by  realizing  2,100  guineas  as  a 
yearlina.  Fagan  rode  Chitabob  to  the  front  at  the  start,  and  the 
colt  was  almost  pulling  his  jockey  out  of  the  saddle  at  the  bend, 
where  Seclusion  and  Fitztraver  were  beaten.  Gulbeyaz  held  the 
second  place  from  this  point  to  the  distance,  and  then  lorn 
Cannon  made  a  rush  past  her  with  Gay  Hampton  and  challenged 
Chitabob.  Fagan  allowed  Cannon  to  bring  Gay  Hampton  up  to 
Chitabob’s  neck;  but  he  won  easily,  “ hands  down,  without 
attempting  to  rouse  his  colt.  Although  Chitabob  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  he  has  won  over  6,000/.  111  stakes  m 
three  races.  This  may  sound  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
10,000/.  and  more  that  have  been  won  by  Donovan,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  Chitabob  was  once  unplaced  to  that  colt ;  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  the  universal  opinion  that  Donovan  is  the  best 
of  the  pair.  The  defeated  Gay  Hampton  looks  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  moreover,  on  his  running  with  Gulbeyaz  lie  seems  already 
to  have  done  so,  and  even  at  the  high  price  of  3,000  guineas, 
which  he  cost  as  a  yearling,  he  may  turn  out  a  remunerative 
bargain.  Indeed  he  has  already  repaid  1,900/.  of  Ins  purchase- 
money,  in  stakes  alone.  The  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Ma  Belle 
was  not  generally  considered  fit,  and  we  have  probably  not  }  e 
seen  him  at  his  best.  The  last  two  races  of  the  day  were  won  by 

12  to  1  and  10  to  1  outsiders.  , 

On  the  day  of  the  St.  Leger  12  to  1  was  laid  on  Lord  1  enrhyn  s 
Noble  Chieftain  for  the  Bradgate  Park  Stakes,  which  he  won  in 
the  commonest  of  canters,  and  the  next  race  was  won  almost  as 
easily  by  Goldseeker,  the  winner  of  the  A  elter  1  late  of  the 
previous  day.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  St.  Leger  itself  in  order 
to  observe  that  in  that  race  a  mounted  policeman  once  more 
charo-ed  and  routed  some  racehorses  at  full  speed.  Policemen  are 
beginning  to  be  more  dreaded  by  owners  ot  racehorses  than  by 
thfeves  and  vagabonds.  There  was  something  of  a  battle  between 
Lord  Durham’s  Testator  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd  s  Cedar  for  the 
Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  which  followed  the  St. 
Leo-er.  Testator,  who  won  by  a  length,  had  only  cost  1 10  guineas 
as  a  yearling,  whereas  the  second  in  the  race  had  cost  770  guineas. 
This  was  a  somewhat  instructive  comment  upon  the  speculation 
in  v  earl  in  as  which  gives  rise  to  the  name  of  the  race,  llie  Milton 
Stakes  was  won  easily  bv  the  fourth  favourite  Proserpine  II.,  a 
two-year-old  filly  by  Barcaldine,  that  had  been  claimed  by  Captain 
Machell  at  Derby  after  she  had  run  Mirabelle  to  a  neck  for  a 
Sellina  Plate.  The  Rufford  Abbey  Stakes  produced  the  finest 
race  that  was  run  during  the  first  half  of  the  meeting,  Lord 
Dudley’s  Monsieur  de  Paris,  the  fourth  favourite,  beating  April 
Fool,  the  first  favourite,  by  a  head,  while  Castlenock  was  only 
three-quarters  of  a  length  behind.  .  .. 

There  was  a  fine  race  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes  for  tliree- 
vear-olds,  on  the  Thursday,  between  Sir  George  Chetwynd  s 
Grafton,  under  9  st.  5  lbs.,  and  Captain  Laing’s  Surbiton,  under 
8  st.  12  lbs.  Grafton,  who  had  been  purchased  for  800  guineas  at 
Mr.  Benzon’s  sale,  won  by  a  head.  Lord  Dudley  won  the  Juvenile 
Stakes  with  King  Cole,  who  now  won  his  first  race.  This  colt 
had  also  been  bought  at  Mr.  Benzon’s  sale,  his  price  being 
330  guineas.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  here  that  the  two- 
year-olds,  Barkliam  and  Hazlemere,  who  were  bought  in  tor 
3  100  guineas  each  at  that  sale,  have  not  yet  run  in  public. 
Seventeen  horses  ran  for  the  Portland  Plate,  and  Mr.  Layboumes 
Goldseeker,  who,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  already  won  two 
races  at  Doncaster,  was  made  the  favourite.  He  got  off  had  j, 
but  he  gradually  drew  to  the  front,  and  taking  the  lead  before 
reaching  the  distance,  held  it  to  the  end,  and  won  by  a  length. 
This  strong-backed  and  short-legged  colt,  who  had  now  won 
a  race  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  is  very  well 
bred  being  by  The  Miser  out  of  a  mare  by  See  Saw,  granddam 
by  Young  Melbourne ;  and  lie  was  bought  very  cheaply  as 
a  yearling  for  250  guineas.  The  Rous  Plate  of  500/.  on  y 
brought  out  Help,  llortense,  Workington,  and  Aristos.  Help 
and  Workington  had  already  met  twice,  and  each  had  beaten 
the  other;  but  allowing  for  the  weights,  Help's  form  was 
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the  best.  Help  -was  the  favourite,  and,  after  making  the  run¬ 
ning,  he  won  easily,  lie  does  great  credit  to  his  sire,  Charibert, 
and  if  he  keeps  right,  he  ought  to  win  many  races.  Mr.  Merry’s 
Abu  Idea,  who  had  not  yet  run  a  race  this  season,  was  made 
favourite  for  the  Alexandra  Plate  ;  but  he  was  beaten  at  the 
bend,  and  the  race  ended  in  a  scramble,  as  Lord  Gerard’s  Mont 
d'Or  swerved  against  Balderdash  when  they  were  running  in, 
and  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Felix  was  left  to  win  easily  by  a  length. 
Backers  now  got  a  turn  of  luck,  as  the  favourites  won  in  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  races,  the  last,  which  was  also  the  last  of 
the  day,  falling  to  Lord  Zetland’s  Caerlaverock,  which  seemed 
an  appropriate  result,  considering  that  the  race  was  named  after 
the  owner  of  the  winner. 

Friday  was  a  disastrous  day  for  backers,  as  the  first  favourite 
was  successful  in  only  one  event  out  of  six.  There  was  rather 
a  pretty  race  between  Lord  Durham’s  Drizzle  and  Lord 
Zetland’s  Scottish  King  for  the  Private  Triennial.  The  former, 
although  only  a  plater,  ran  very  gamely,  and  won  by  half  a 
length.  It  was  all  very  well  to  make  Zanzibar  first  favourite 
for  the  Park  Ilill  Stakes  on  public  form,  but  more  allowance 
ought  to  have  been  made  for  her  severe  race  in  the  St.  Leger, 
and  she  was  now  beaten  without  difficulty  by  fillies  that  are 
probably  her  inferiors.  The  uncertain  Briar  Boot,  the  winner 
•ef  the  One  Thousand,  who  started  second  favourite,  would 
make  no  effort  under  her  7  lbs.  penalty,  and  she  finished  abso¬ 
lutely  last.  The  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by  the  third  favourite, 
Mr.  C.  Perkins’s  Belle  Mahone,  who  had  run  well  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  for  the  St.  Leger,  but  was  not  hard  driven  to 
the  end  of  that  race.  Although  she  has  not  won  any  of  the 
so-called  classic  races,  in  her  two  victories  this  filly  has  earned 
2,760/.  in  stakes  this  season.  The  third  favourite  won  again 
in  the  race  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Nursery  Plate  of  500/.  The 
winner,  Robin  Hood,  had  now  won  both  the  races  for  which  he 
had  started.  “  Mr.  Childwick’s”  Hugo,  who  had  won  a  race  on 
the  previous  day,  was  receiving  2  sfr.  3  lbs.  from  Frapotel,  16  lbs. 
from  Volga,  and  10  lbs.  from  Mischief,  for  the  Westmoreland 
Stakes,  so  it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  start  first  favourite 
and  win  easily  by  two  lengths.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  been  handicapped  so  lightly.  Third  favourites 
were  singularly  lucky  on  this  particular  afternoon,  and  Grafton, 
who  was  less  fancied  than  either  Strouvar  or  Admiral  Benbow, 
won  the  Doncaster  Cup  by  half  a  length  from  Surbiton,  while 
Stronvar  was  beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  for  second 
place.  Grafton  and  Surbiton  ran  up  to  the  form  they  had  shown 
on  the  Thursday  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  and  Stronvar’s 
defeat  may  very  possibly  have  been  owing  to  his  race  for  the 
St.  Leger,  in  which  he  was  hard  ridden  up  to  the  last  bend. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  won  the  Selling  Handicap  for  Two- 
year-olds  with  the  8  to  1  outsider  Engaddi,  a  chestnut  colt  by 
Mask  that  had  been  unplaced  for  each  of  the  two  races  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  run.  The  second  and  third  had  started 
at  still  longer  odds.  The  aged  Sulphur,  who  had  not  won  a 
race  this  season,  happened  to  be  in  a  good  humour  for  the  Scurry 
Stakes,  which  he  won  from  a  very  moderate  field.  Lord  Falmouth's 
Rada  walked  over  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes,  and  the  racing  was 
over  by  four  o’clock.  The  weather  throughout  the  week  was  all 
that  could  have  been  wished,  and  the  meeting  may  be  said  to  have 
been  an  exceedingly  successful  one. 

The  yearling  sales  on  the  first  day  were  uninteresting,  and  the 
prices  realized  were  small ;  but  on  the  Wednesday  morning  two 
fillies,  the  first  by  Hampton  and  the  second  by  Rosicrucian,  were 
bought  by  Captain  Machell  for  1,700  and  2,000  guineas.  A  colt 
by  Discord  fetched  1,200  and  one  by  Wisdom  1,150  guineas. 
Four  yearlings  by  the  latter  sire  averaged  545  guineas,  and  three 
by  Charibert  536 — an  excellent  average  for  a  sire  whose  fee  has 
been  only  30  guineas.  Seven  yearlings  from  the  Heather  Stud 
enly  averaged  30  guineas  each,  and  six  from  the  Yardley  Stud 
something  under  36  guineas.  On  the  Thursday  excellent  prices 
were,  as  a  rule,  obtained.  A  colt  by  Bend  Or  out  of  Tiger  Lily*, 
purchased  by  Mr.  D.  Baird  for  2,800  guineas,  made  the  highest 
price  of  the  day  and  of  the  week.  The  stock  of  Fitzjames,  the 
sire  of  Stronvar  and  Noble  Chieftain,  have  been  winning  races  of 
late  ;  but  2,500  guineas  was  a  very  remunerative  price  for  a 
yearling  by  a  sire  whose  services  only  cost  20  guineas.  The  black 
filly,  however,  that  fetched  this  sum  was  out  of  the  dam  of 
Sweetbriar,  the  winner  of  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood  and  the  Clumber  Plate  at  Doncaster.  A  filly  by  St.  Simon 
made  2,600  guineas,  and  a  colt  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Bonnie 
Katie  2,250.  The  highest  price  realized  for  a  yearling  by  Hermit 
was  1,200  guineas,  and  four  of  his  stock  averaged  nearly  700 
guineas.  A  colt  by  The  Miser  made  1,300,  and  a  filly  by 
Muncaster  1,250  guineas.  On  the  last  day  the  prices  were  not 
extravagant,  and  in  some  cases  it  seemed  as  if  buyers  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  funds  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  as  well 
they  might  when  the  prices  given  are  taken  into  consideration. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

TN  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  Treasury,  the  national  collections 
-L  continue  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  numbers  have  now 
passed  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  166  pictures.  In  1843  they  had  risen  to  186.  When 
the  grant  was  stopped  two  years  ago  the  Gallery  contained  1,198. 


So  that,  as  the  numbers  now  stand  above  1,258,  and  as  several 
pictures  are  still  “  in  petto,”  or  being  prepared  for  exhibition,  we 
may  conclude  that  private  benevolence  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  making  up  for  public  stinginess — a  conclusion  fully  borne 
out  by  a  survey  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions.  In  addition  to 
the  pictures  purchased  out  of  the  Clarke,  Lewis,  and  Walker 
bequests,  a  considerable  number  have  been  presented,  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  presentations  coming  from  Sir  John  Savile, 
whose  former  gift  of  a  magnificent  Velasquez  is  well  known.  lie 
has  now  added  to  the  Gallery  an  exquisite  little  “Birth  of  the 
Virgin  ”  (1257)  by  Murillo,  and  four  other  pictures,  all  small  but 
valuable.  The  Murillo  is  little  more  than  a  finished  sketch  for  a 
picture,  but  it  shows  some  of  the  master’s  highest  qualities  in 
light  and  shade,  composition  and  colour.  A  curious  little  group, 
consisting  of  a  skull,  a  book,  and  other  objects,  by  II.  Steenwyck 
(1256),  an  artist  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  Gallery,  but  well 
worthy  of  a  place,  is  another  of  Sir  John  Savile’s  gifts.  Near  it 
hangs  another  small  picture  of  still  life  (1255),  by  Jan  van  de 
Velde,  also  a  newcomer,  which  cannot  be  excelled  for  brilliancy 
and  precision,  though  it  only  represents  oysters  and  lemons.  Sir 
John  Savile’s  fourth  picture  is  a  Chardin  (1258),  and  again  adds  a 
new  name  to  the  list  of  painters.  Like  the  Steenwyck  and  Van  da 
Velde,  it  is  only  a  piece  of  still  life — a  glass  of  red  wine  and  a  cut 
loaf — but  like  them,  also,  it  is  in  brilliant  preservation,  and  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  painted.  If  anything  could  exceed  these  little 
works  in  their  high  finish  and  excellent  condition,  it  would  be 
No.  1243,  the  portrait  of  an  exceedingly  ugly  young  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  some  unknown  Dutch  or  Flemish  artist, 
almost  as  minute  as  a  Van  Eyck.  Who  he  was  and  by  whom  he 
was  painted  may  be  questions  to  which  answers  will  eventually 
be  fitted  ;  meanwhile,  no  visitor  should  omit  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  this  remarkable,  though  so  exceedingly  ugly,  young  man. 
Among  the  old  masters,  or  rather  among  older  portraits  of  the 
British  school,  is  the  fine  manly  portrait  of  Endymion  Porter,  by 
Dobson,  an  artist  who  here  shows  himself  in  many  respects  as  the 
equal  of  Vandyck.  The  picture  was  purchased  at  Christie’s  during 
the  past  season  out  of  the  Clarke  bequest,  and  is  numbered  1249. 
A  large,  but  rather  gloomy  Nasmyth,  “Stirling  Castle ”  (1242), 
has  also  been  purchased,  and  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Gallery  as  a 
more  representative  example  than  any  we  had  before  of  a  master 
who  well  deserves  his  place  beside  Crome  and  Constable. 
“An  Arch  of  Old  Westminster  Bridge”  (1223)  is  a  favourable 
example  of  Samuel  Scott,  whose  own  portrait  by  Hudson,  the 
master  of  Reynolds,  hangs  opposite.  A  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (1238)  has  been  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Romilly,  and  is  an  interesting  picture,  but  would 
have  found  a  more  appropriate  resting-place  in  a  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery,  if  we  possessed  such  an  institution.  Miss  Emily 
Constable  has  presented  a  number  of  small  pictures  by  the  great 
artist  whose  name  she  bears.  They  are  of  very  unequal  merit 
and  value.  The  view  of  Constable's  birthplace — by  the  way, 
where  is  it  P — hardly  deserves  a  place  on  the  wall,  except  as  a 
warning  of  the  danger  of  pursuing  the  painter’s  method  too  far. 
It  is  a  view — so  is  a  coloured  photograph — but  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
picture.  Very  different  are  “  Gillingham  ”  (1244),  and  especially 
two  views  of  Hampstead  (1236  and  1237),  which,  though  small, 
are  fine,  representative  works,  and  full  of  the  qualities  by  which, 
admirers  of  Constable  set  so  much  store — vigour,  freshness,  and 
fidelity  to  nature.  The  late  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  bequeathed  a 
portrait  by  Franz  Hals  (125 1)  which  will  be  generally  admired. 
Hals  at  his  best  is  very  good,  as  witness  the  old  lady’s  head  which 
hangs  near  Mr.  Burton’s  gift.  The  two  together  form  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  art  of  male  and  female  portraiture,  and  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  most  instructive  to  any  modern  artist. 

Mr.  Burton  is  also  commemorated  in  the  Gallery  by  another 
picture,  the  view,  by  James  Holland,  of  Ilyde  Park  Corner,  which 
lias  just  been  presented  by  Miss  Woods.  The  picture  dates  about 
1830,  when  Burton’s  beautiful  screen  or  gateway  to  Ilyde  Park 
had  just  been  completed,  together  with  the  front  of  Apsley 
House,  as  we  now  see  it  and  the  arch  before  it,  which  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  so  mistakingly  removed.  The  buildings  are  scarcely 
completed  in  Holland’s  view,  and  the  stones  still  lie  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  arch  is  surmounted,  as  Decimus  Burton  intended, 
with  a  triumphal  chariot.  Just  above  this  interesting  picture  is 
another,  showing  the  same  spot  when  the  turnpike  still  stood  by 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  Apsley  House  was  a  narrow  tall  brown 
brick  building  wholly  unworthy  of  its  situation.  The  name  of 
the  painter  of  this  view  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  unlike  the  work 
of  an  artist  named  Dagaty,  who  drew  and  engraved  a  view  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner  which  is  in  the  Crace  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  dated  in  the  year  1797. 


INFLATING  THE  RUSSIAN  CURRENCY. 
rrillB  ukase  just  issued  by  the  Czar  authorizing  a  fresh  issue 
-L  of  paper  rouble  notes,  and  the  decree  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  directing  the  immediate  issue  of  15  millions  of  roubles  in 
notes,  are  measures  of  grave  significance  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  ukase  authorizing  the  railway  Companies  to  lend 
to  the  peasants  on  the  security  of  their  grain.  The  ukase 
authorizing  the  issue  of  the  additional  notes  declares,  firstly,  that 
the  issue  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  cancellation  of 
those  notes  which  were  issued  to  defray  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  V  ar  which  could  not  otherwise  be  con- 
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veniently  borrowed.  And,  further,  it  enjoins  that  coin  belonging 
either  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  Imperial  Bank  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  as  special  security  for  the 
new  notes.  These  provisos  are  intended,  of  course,  to  reassure 
the  foreign  public ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  entirely 
illusory.  Four  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  roubles  were  issued 
during'  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  part  payment  of  its  cost,  and 
have  caused  that  great  depreciation  of  the  rouble  which  imme¬ 
diately  ensued.  A  few  years  later  the  notes  were  ordered  to 
be  called  in  and  cancelled,  coin  being  paid  for  them ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  coin  has  been  so  paid.  The 
notes,  it  is  true,  have  been  called  in  at  the  rate  of  5°  Edi¬ 
tions  of  roubles  a  year ;  but  in  their  place  bonds  bearing  inte¬ 
rest  at  5  per  cent,  have  been  issued,  and  about  half  the  total 
originally  issued  is  still  outstanding.  Further,  as  to  the  deposit 
of  coin  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank,  it  may  be  taken  Irom 
the  coin  or  metal  now  held  by  the  Bank  as  security  against  the 
existing  notes,  and  it  is  a  mere  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  transfer  such  security  from  one  portion  of  the  note  cir¬ 
culation  to  another.  If  the  new  notes  are  specially  secured,  what 
little  security  exists  for  the  old  ones  is  taken  away,  or  at  least 
diminished.  "We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  600,000/.  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  withdrawn  by  the  Messrs.  Baring  last  week 
for  the  Russian  Government  were  to  serve  as  security  for  the  new 
issue  ;  but  even  if  the  fact  were  so,  it  would  not  affect  what  we 
say,  since  the  sum  is  little  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  new  issue 
ordered.  The  real  truth  is  that  a  substantial  increase  is  being 
made  to  the  already  seriously  depreciated  note  circulation  of  the 
Empire.  The  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  directing  the 
immediate  issue  of  1 5  millions  of  roubles  in  notes  is  accompanied 
by  a  Report  in  which  the  Minister  point  s  out  that,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  the  exports  of  Russia  increased  about  52 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
that  there  was  also  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  imports, 
and  he  argues  that  this  great  increase  in  the  foreign  business  of 
the  Empire  leads  naturally  to  greater  activity  in  the  internal 
trade,  and  consequently  demands  an  increase  of  circulation. 
Upon  this  argument  rests  the  justification  for  the  decree  and  the 
ukase. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  considerable  improvement  in  trade 
requires  either  that  the  existing  circulation  shall  be  increased  or 
that  it  be  made  to  do  more  work — in  other  words,  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  note  or  the  coin  shall  be  enhanced.  In 
countries  where  the  currency  is  at  par  the  natural  way  of  meet  ing 
the  demand  for  greater  circulation  which  improvement  in  trade 
causes  is  to  increase  the  circulation ;  but  in  countries  like  Russia, 
where  the  circulation  is  under  par,  the  more  natural  way  is  to 
allow  the  paper  money  to  appreciate.  Unfortunately,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  note  means  a  fall  in  prices ;  and  the  ordinary 
public,  who  are  not  well  versed  in  economic  theories,  is  all  the 
world  over  opposed  to  a  measure  which  brings  about  a  fall  in 
prices,  or  even  a  diminution  of  a  rise  that  otherwise  would  take 
place.  Apparently  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  afraid  to  check  the 
rise,  much  more  to  cause  a  fall,  because  of  the  clamour  that  it 
would  call  forth  from  the  peasantry.  The  rouble,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  greatly  depreciated,  and  a  rise  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rouble  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  the  Government  gets  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue  in 
paper,  and  has  to  pay  large  sums  annually,  both  in  the  shape  of 
interest  and  for  materials,  in  coin.  But  the  peasantry  pay  and  receive 
in  paper,  and  a  fall  in  prices,  or  even  a  diminution  of  arise,  seems 
to  them  a  diminution  of  their  revenue.  That  this  is  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  measure  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  ukase  was  issued  authorizing  the 
railway  Companies  to  lend  to  the  peasantry  on  the  security  of 
grain.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  ukase  had  been  issued  authorizing 
the  Imperial  Bank  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  grain,  but  appa¬ 
rently  the  Imperial  Bank  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the  measure 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  agricultural  public.  It  seemed  to  the 
Government  then  that  the  officials  of  the  railway  Companies 
would  be  brought  into  closer  communication  with  the  peasantry 
generally,  and  were  thus  better  placed  for  carrying  out  the 
loan  measures,  and,  consequently,  it  authorized  the  Imperial 
Bank  to  furnish  money  to  the  railway  Companies,  the  servants  of 
the  railway  Companies  actually  lending  to  the  peasants.  The 
object  in  view  was  to  enable  the  peasants  to  keep  back  their 
grain  until  they  could  obtain  sufficiently  remunerative  prices. 
For  the  most  part  the  peasants  are  indebted  to  the  village 
money-lenders,  who  advance  the  means  of  tilling  and  sowing 
the  lands.  "When  the  harvest  ripens,  the  money-lenders  make 
demands  for  payment,  and  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  sell 
at  any  price  they  can  get.  If  the  Government,  or,  what  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  the  Imperial  Bank,  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  local  money-lenders,  it  could  grant  such  reason¬ 
able  delay  to  the  peasants  as  would  enable  them  to  hold  out  for 
fairly  remunerative  prices.  Whether  the  railway  Companies  are 
the  proper  instruments  or  not  for  making  the  advances  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  it  seems  obvious  that  the  two  measures  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  are  intimately  connected.  The  one  is 
intended  to  enable  the  peasants  to  keep  back  their  wheat  for 
the  moment,  the  second  secures  inflated  prices.  For  inflating 
currency,  however,  the  Government  may  have  other  reasons, 
political  and  military,  to  which  we  need  not  do  more  than 
refer.  Doubtless  the  concentration  of  troops  in  Poland,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half,  must  have  cost 
immense  sums,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  new  issue  j 


of  notes  may  be  intended  to  defray,  at  least  in  part,  the 
cost  of  this  concentration.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Russian 
Budget  ends  in  a  deficit  year  after  year,  and,  although  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  ascertain  the  deficits  of  last  year  and  the  current 
year,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  are  enormously  large ; 
and,  since  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  borrow  abroad,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  is  covering  these  deficits  by  the  issue  of 
inconvertible  and  depreciated  paper  money.  "W  liatever  the  case 
may  be,  the  fact  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  difficulties  of 
Russian  finance,  when,  at  a  time  of  such  commercial  prosperity 
as  the  present,  the  Government  is  obliged  to  increase  a  paper- 
currency  already  so  greatly  depreciated. 

The  ukase  and  the  Finance  Minister  s  decree  do  not  lend  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  rumours  that  have  been  circulating  through 
Europe  for  the  past  week  or  two  that  the  Russian  Government  was 
about  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rouble. 
Last  year  the  wheat  crop,  and  indeed  all  the  crops  in  Russia, 
were  exceedingly  good,  the  consequence  being,  as  the  Finance 
Minister  points  out,  that  the  Russian  exports  in  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year  are  52  per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  harvest  of  the  present  year- 
seems  to  be  quite  as  good  as  last  year’s.  At  the  \  ienna  Inter¬ 
national  Corn  Market  it  was  estimated  that  the  wheat  harvest  of 
Southern  Russia  was  fully  25  percent,  above  a  good  average,  and 
the  other  crops  were  also  reported  to  be  good.  There  is  every 
prospect,  therefore,  that  the  exports  from  Russia  will  be  enor¬ 
mous  during  the  next  twelve  months  ;  for  throughout  W  estern  and 
Central  Europe  the  harvest  is  bad,  and  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  was  likewise  greatly  deficient.  rl here  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  be  a  great  demand  for  wheat  from  Russia,  and  the  price 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  is  likely  to  be  more  remunerative  than 
has  been  obtained  for  several  years  past.  Russia,  then,  will  do 
a  large  business  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  to  herself,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  her 
Government  would  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  try  and 
rehabilitate  the  rouble.  In  fact,  the  report  has  been  very  confi¬ 
dently  circulated  that  Russia  for  some  time  past  has  been  buying 
silver  on  a  very  large  scale.  During  the  past  fortnight  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  rise 
was  attributed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  operations,  and 
those  operations  themselves  were  said  to  be  with  the  intention  of 
accumulating  so  large  a  reserve  of  silver  in  the  Imperial  Bank 
as  woidd  enable  the  Government  early  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments  on  a  silver  basis.  It  was  foreseen,  of  course,  that  the 
Government  could  not  carry  out  an  operation  so  large  without 
borrowing,  and  consequently  it  was  reported  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  both  in  Baris  and  Berlin  with  a  view  to  bringing 
out  a  great  Russian  Loan  in  order  to  complete  the  financial 
measures  in  view.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  proceed  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  inconvert¬ 
ible  paper  currency  if  it  were  really  contemplating  an  early  return 
to  specie  payments,  or  even  if  it  had  made  up  its  mind  to  make 
some  effort  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble.  W  hat- 
ever  assurances  may  be  given  that  there  will  be  a  special  deposit  of 
coin  or  bullion  against  the  new  notes  that  are  to  be  issued,  the 
result  must  be  either  a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
rouble,  or  a  slackening  of  the  rise  that  would  otherwise  take 
place.  The  Russian  Government  is,  of  course,  aware  of  this,  and 
would  not  deliberately  increase  the  difficulties  of  its  own  policy, 
if  it  had  adopted  a  policy  of  resumption.  That  there  are  nego¬ 
tiations  going  on  for  a  loan  we  believe  to  be  true,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Government  may  have  thrown  out  hints  that  its  object 
was  to  rehabilitate  the  rouble  ;  but  the  fact  that  Russia  has  not 
been  able  to  borrow  abroad  for  any  large  amount  for  years  past, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  years  has  ended  in  a  large  deficit, 
sufficiently  explains  why  the  Government  finds  it  necessary  to 
borrow,  and  also  makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  it  will 
undertake  the  task  of  resuming  specie  payments. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

THE  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  is  reported  to  have  attracted  by  far  the  largest 
audience  of  the  season,  and  proved  thereby  how  genuinely  popular 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  when  acted  by  a  company  like  that  of 
the  H'aymarket  Theatre.  This  comedy  has  not  been  as  fre¬ 
quently  "given  in  London  in  this  century  as  it  was  in  the  last, 
and  it  is  now  fourteen  years  since  it  was  played,  at  the  Gaiety, 
with  Phelps  as  Falstaff.  In  America  it  is  frequently  acted,  and 
is  included  in  Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  repertoire.  One  actor,  at 
least,  made  a  fortune  with  the  part  of  Falstaff,  the  late  John 
Hackett,  who  is  said  to  have  acted  it  in  various  parts  of  the- 
United  States  over  seven  thousand  times,  lie  was  admirably 
organized,  both  intellectually  and  physically,  to  convey  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  “  Fat  Knight,”  being  a  tall  stalwart  man,  with  a  large 
but  handsome  face,  rich  and  unctuous  voice,  and  a  keen,  yet 
perfectly  controlled,  sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  long  line  of  Falstaffs,  is  not  exactly 
qualified  by  nature  for  this  particular  chai-acter,  his  physique 
being  the  reverse  of  the  one  we  usually  picture  to  ourselves 
as  indispensable  for  the  representative  of  the  rollicking  old 
knight  who  is  so  gaily  fooled  by  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford.  No 
amount  of  padding  will  serve  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  is 
tall  and  slight,  and  has  a  very  flexible,  but  rather  metallic, 
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voice.  Mr.  Tree’s  facial  “  make-up  ”  was  capital,  but  tlie  rest 
of  bis  person  was  too  obviously  inflated  by  artificial  means. 
He  spoke  bis  lines  admirably,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and 
witb  a  scholarly  appreciation  of  their  humour ;  but  he  occa¬ 
sionally  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  melodramatic  style,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  was  the  result  rather  of  accident  than  of  intention.  It  is 
but  fair  to  him,  however,  to  remark  that  his  Falstaff  at  present 
is  only  in  its  embryo  state — a  mere  sketch  which  doubtless  he 
will  eventually  elaborate  into  a  finished  and  possibly  admirable 
picture.  The  rest  of  the  cast  included  Mr.  Brookfield,  a  capital 
Slender,  Mr.  Stewart  Dawson,  a  delightful  Host,  Mr.  Caffrey  as 
Nym,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  Simple.  Mi’.  Fuller  Mellisli  was  a 
careful  Fenton,  and  looked  very  picturesque  in  his  Elizabethan 
dress.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  finer  representatives  of  the 
parts  of  Cains  and  Evans  than  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Rigliton. 
Of  all  the  company,  none  understood  the  traditions  of  the  play 
better  than  these  two  accomplished  actors.  Of  the  ladies,  Lady 
Monckton  as  Mrs.  Ford  was  decidedly  the  best.  "\Ve  are  so  apt 
to  associate  her  with  dreary  and  lachrymose  characters  that  the 
unaffected  gaiety  she  displayed  in  this  part  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  was  also  excellent  as  Mrs.  Page,  and 
Mrs.  Tree  was  a  delightful  “  sweet  ”  Anne  Page,  perhaps  a  trifle 
“too  elegant  in  manner  and  dress. 

That  ever-attractive  melodrama,  The  Ticket-of -Leave  Man, 
is  once  more  drawing  good  houses  to  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
where  it  has  been  revived,  apparently  for  a  long  run.  It  has 
been  played  now  nearly  two  thousand  times,  and  it  is  a  rather 
interesting  coincidence  that  Mr.  Ilenry  Neville,  who  twenty-five 
years  ago  created  the  part  of  Bob  Brierly  at  this  same  theatre, 
is  once  more  playing  it,  with  seemingly  undiminished  youthful- 
ness,  vivacity,  and  pathos.  Miss  Agnes  Ilewitt  acts  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  May  Edwards,  very  sweetly  ;  and  Miss  Jennie  Lee 
gives  excellently  the  boisterous  fun  of  Sam  "Willoughby.  Mrs. 
Huntley  is,  of  course,  an  amusing  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and  Emily 
St.  Evremont  finds  a  vivacious  impersonator  in  Miss  Helen 
Ferrers.  Mr.  Motley  Wood  would  be  perfect  as  Melter  Moss 
were  it  not  for  his  old-fashioned  and  exaggerated  make-up.  A 
pretty  “unfinished  sketch,”  by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  called 
Pity  is  Akin  to  Love,  precedes  the  drama,  and  proves  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  interesting  lever  do  rideau. 

Mr.  Willie  Edouin  reopened  the  Strand  Theatre  on  Saturday 
night  with  Mr.  Mark  Melford’s  farcical  play  Kleptomania, 
•and  an  arrangement  up  to  date  of  the  late  Mr.  Byron’s  once 
popular  burlesque  of  Aladdin ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Scamp.  The 
comedy,  which  was  first  represented  at  a  matinde  some  time  ago, 
exhibits  the  tribulations  of  a  family,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
lady,  who  has  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  being  a  snapper-up 
of  by  no  means  unconsidered  trifles.  Her  nephew  tries  to  cure 
her  by  engaging,  as  her  companion,  another  kleptomaniac,  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  Helot,  or  exhibitor  of  the  consequences  of  vice. 
This  ruse,  however,  does  not  succeed,  but  leads  to  complica¬ 
tions  which  result  in  the  union  of  the  nephew  with  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  the  subsequent  retirement  of  an  elderly  claim¬ 
ant.  As  the  said  elderly  claimant — an  unfortunate  and  very 
much  snubbed  Professor — Mr.  Edouin  is  decidedly  amusing,  and 
keeps  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter.  Miss  Susie  Vaughan  acts 
the  part  of  the  light-fingered  lady  brightly.  It  is  now  over 
thirty  years  since  Byron's  Aladdin  was  first  produced  at  this 
theatre.  Possibly  it  was  necessary  to  partially  rewrite  it,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  has  done  his  share  of  the  work  with  fair 
success ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  burlesque  gains  much  by 
interpolated  wheezes  concerning  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and 
Professor  Baldwin’s  parachute.  Miss  Atherton  is  a  fascinating 
Aladdin,  and  nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the  Widow  Twankey 
of  Mr.  Edouin.  The  scenery  and  dresses  are  very  pretty,  and 
the  music  is  sung  gaily  in  the  usual  music-hall  style  affected  by 
English  burlesque  singers. 


PROFESSOR  BALDWIN  AND  HIS  PARACHUTE. 

SINCE  1802,  when  the  French  aeronaut  Garnerin  made 
his  successful  attempt  to  “fly”  by  means  of  a  parachute — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  launched  by  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
a  circumstance  whereby,  according  to  a  contemporary  journal,  she 
“  conciliated  the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Graces  ” — London  has  witnessed  several  exhibitions  of  the  kind 
which  attracted  last  week  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  about  100,000 
persons.  There  were,  for  instance,  Cooking’s  parachute  descents 
in  1837,  which  were  the  sensation  of  that  season,  but  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  aeronaut  himself,  a  man  of 
considerable  scientific  ability.  He  was  thrown  accidentally  out 
of  the  basket  of  the  parachute,  and  fell,  fearfully  mangled, 'near 
Lee.  In  1875  London  was  once  more  startled  by'  a  fatal  accident 
of  the  same  kind.  M.  de  Groof  ascended,  in  company,  curious  to 
relate,  of  the  now  equally  unfortunate  Simmonds,  from  Cremorne. 
He  confidently  precipitated  himself  at  a  great  height  from 

the  balloon  by  means  of  what  he  called  a  “  flying  machine,” _ 

in  reality  a  modified  parachute — but  only  to  fall,  smashed  to 
pieces,  on  the  pavement  of  a  street  in  Chelsea.  So  far  Pro- 
1  lessor  Baldwin  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  we  only 
hope  that  when,  to  use  the  American  phrase,  he  has  made 
his  “little  pile,”  he  will  retire  in  time  with  a  whole  skin. 
On  lhursday  week  last,  when  the  Professor  ascended  over 
0,000  feet  before  taking  his  leap  into  space,  the  wind  carried 


him  to  Ilighgate  "Wood,  where  he  alighted  on  the  top  of  an 
old  oak  tree,  and  it  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  he  was 
able  to  reach  the  Palace  to  receive  the  wildly  enthusiastic 
greeting  of  the  excited  throng.  Unfortunately,  daring  as  is 
the  feat  and  courageous  as  is  the  man,  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  bo  gained  by  his  thus  exposing  himself  to  a  terrible 
death.  Ballooning  has  nothing  to  work  upon  unless  some 
new  force  is  discovered  which  can  do  for  the  air  what  steam  does 
for  the  sea,  obtain  extraneous  means  of  locomotion  in  face  of  wind 
and  tide.  If  such  a  secret  exists,  it  can  be  as  easily  wrested  from 
nature  on  earth  as  in  mid-air,  without  that  loss  of  life  which 
usually  attends  such  adventures.  We  rather  doubt,  too,  whether 
Professor  Baldwin’s  claim  to  being  able  to  steer  his  balloon  at  will 
is  as  yet  entirely  fulfilled.  Close  observation  on  two  occasions 
only  confirms  us  in  our  opinion  that,  beyond  being  able  to  sway 
himself  about  to  counteract  the  impulse  of  the  parachute  to  move 
in  an  irregular  manner,  he  is  powerless  to  make  it  alight  exactly 
where  he  chooses,  else  why  did  he  fall  so  far  from  the  Palace  on 
the  top  of  a  tree?  He  subsequently  acknowledged  that  “he  was 
nearly  suffocated  by  tlie  escape  of  gas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
new  balloon  was  not  sufficiently  elastic,  and  he  had  to  let  go 
before  he  was  quite  ready,  or  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  his 
senses.  Then  he  fell  300  feet  before  the  parachute  expanded,  and 
the  ropes  got  about  his  feet.”  However,  at  his  last  trial  the  day 
before  yesterday,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  ascent  and  descent  were  per¬ 
formed  without  a  single  hitch,  and  he  actually  alighted  within  a 
yard  of  the  place  he  had  previously  selected.  He  believes  that  if 
he  can  steer  the  parachute  perfectly,  his  invention  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  time  of  war,  by  enabling  messengers  sent  up  from 
a  besieged  city  to  fall  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 


L  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  9>  10. 

“  HIT  HE  intelligent  young  of  both  sexes”  are  addressed  “'in  an 

JL  especial  manner”  by  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  (with  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  in  a  little  tract  entitled 
The  Cardinal  Numbers,  and  containing  much  new  and  surprising 
information.  But  they  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  for  their  particular  benefit.  The  melancholy  fact 
is  that  they  are  selected  for  address  as  a  pis-aller,  because  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins  cannot  think  of  anybody  else  who  is  at  all  likely 
to  appreciate  his  volume.  “  The  well-instructed  may,  and  will 
probably,  pronounce  it  superficial ;  the  less  learned  will  consider 
it  deeper  than  can  be  sounded  by  their  lead-line ;  the  exact 
thinker  might  call  it  discursive  ;  and  the  exclusive  reader  of  light 
literature  will  decide  that  it  is  dry  or  heavy.”  Thank  Heaven, 
by  the  way,  that  we  are  not  exclusive  readers  of  light  literature. 
If  we  decided  that  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins’s  sixty-six  tiny  pages 
were  dry  or  heavy,  we  should  by  implication  place  upon  our  index 
expurgatorius  nine-tenths  of  the  printed  matter  which  helps  to 
make  the  world  the  excessively  amusing  place  which  its  sym¬ 
pathetic  inhabitants  find  it.  But  the  list  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins  is  too  modest — and  he  is  altogether  much  too 
modest — to  hope  to  edify  is  not  concluded.  “  Men  [this  is  a 
large  order]  will  say,  offhand,  that  they  knew  all  about  numbers 
[will  they  ?]  ;  and  ladies  will  declare  that  they  never  cared  about 
figures — except” — no  intelligent  young  of  either  sex  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  guessing  the  joke  that  follows. 

Before  going  straight  through  the  numbers  1-10,  and  making 
the  profound  observations  about  each  of  which  it  will  here  be 
attempted  to  give  a  faint  idea,  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  indulges  in 
some  “  Introductory  Remarks  ”  upon  the  whole  bag  of  tricks. 
They  occupy  about  40  per  cent,  of  his  space,  and  are  to  the 
general  effect  that  numbers,  even  such  small  and  insignificant 
numbers  as  these,  are  truly  remarkable  things,  and  haveinore  in 
them  than  meets  the  intelligent  young  eye : — “  It  would  seem  as 
if  some  animals  had  a  certain  appreciation  of  numbers.  A  pig  used 
to  be  exhibited  which  picked  out  numbers  on  playing-cards.  He 
was  hence  named  ‘  the  learned  pig.’  ”  Is  it  possible  ?  Mr.  Manley 
Hopkins  passes  on  to  yet  more  surprising  wonders: — “A  doo-  of 
the  writer's  springs  on  his  legs  as  the  clock  strikes  ten  at  night.” 
This  is  worthy  of  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Spectator  ; 
and  the  intelligent  young,  who  are  vastly  inquisitive,  would  like 
to  know  whether  that  amazingly  astute  animal  springs  on  his  own 
or  on  his  master's  legs  at  ten  o’clock.  They  must  be  content  with 

what  they  have;  something  yet  more  astounding  is  coming: _ 

“  The  well-known  pigeons  of  the  Piazza  at  Venice  do,  or  did,4 
assemble  themselves  by  their  hundreds  [“  in  their  thousands  ”  i3 
the  more  recent  Irish  and  metropolitan  slang]  for  their  food  at  the 
stroke  of  one."  This  almost  transcends  belief,  and  is  made,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  when  we  look  at  a  footnote 
and  find  that  “  4  this  remarkable  instinct  is  interfered  with  now  by 
visitors  giving  the  birds  food  at  all  hours.”  A  little  more,  and  we 
should  almost  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  pigeons  were  capable 
not  only  of  counting  one,  but  of  knowing  when  they  were  hungry, 
and  perceiving  when  they  were  likely  to  get  food.  If  animal  in¬ 
telligence  goes  on  at  this  rate  much  longer,  the  lords  of  creation 
will  have  cause  to  tremble  for  their  supremacy. 

Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  now  proceeds  to  throw  in  a  few  casual 
observations  about  rhythm.  “  Rhythm,  which  originally  means  a 
certain  number  of  pulses  in  a  given  time,  is  derived  from  the  word 
gvOgifa  (rhuthmizo),  showing” — now  what  does  young  intelli¬ 
gence  think  that  rhythm  meaning  a  number  of  pulses  shows? 
Probably  it  gives  it  up.  But  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  has  discovered 
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that  what  it  shows  is  “  that  rhythm  is  in  direct  relation  to  num¬ 
bers  ” ! !  There’s  inference  for  you.  Surely  after  that,  no  intelligent 
youth  will  hesitate  to  take  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins’s  word  for  “  the 
regular  return  of  volcanic  throes  during  an  erruption  (sic),”  or 
deny  that  “  the  principle  of  periodicity  connotes  these  various 
rhythmic  phenomena — though  it  does  not  explain  them.”  From 
these  high  topics  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  darts  off  to  the  standing 
pictorial  arrangements  of  numbers  which  Mr.  Galton’s  patients  say 
they  see,  and  sometimes  prove  their  bona  fides  by  illustrating  in 
brilliant  colours.  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  one  of  these  favoured  beings  and  describes  his  “  pattern.” 
The  description  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  moreover  it  only  begins 
to  be  exciting  after  No.  io,  so  that  most  of  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry.  But  one  particular  is  too  pic¬ 
turesquely  stated  to  he  omitted.  “  Below  ”  number  one  the 
■  patient  sees  “  swarms  of  fractions.  The  place  where  these  appear 
is  gloomy  grass.”  The  language  contains  few  more  accurate 
or  impressive  decasyllabic  lines,  and  we  invite  Mr.  Manley 
Hopkins  to  a  sympathetic  shudder  of  ecstasy  at  the  observation 
that  the  number  of  feet  in  this  decasyllabic  line  is  ten.  The 
reader  will  understand  presently  how  exciting  this  is.  From 
number-patterns  we  get  to  the  Welsh,  and  from  them  to  certain 
North-country  folk,  who  indulge  in  a  “  number-jingle.”  This 
means  that,  instead  of  prosaically  counting  “  one,  two,  three,  four,” 
they  say  “  iny,  tiny,  tethery,  fethery.”  This  style  of  enumeration 
goes  only  as  high  as  twenty.  After  this  come  a  few  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  ten  cardinal  numbers  themselves — for  ten  is  a  cardinal 
number — of  which  one  of  the  most  striking  is  that  some  of  them 
are  odd  and  some  even,  but  all  the  ten  “like  all  the  succeeding 
numbers  succeed  one  another.”  “  Very  true ;  so  they  do.”  Hardly 
less  startling  is  the  proof,  equally  original  and  convincing,  that 
even  numbers  are  “  stronger”  than  odd  numbers.  “  For  whereas 
of  any  odd  number  multiplied  by  an  even  number  the  product  is 
even ;  but  if  any  even  number  be  multiplied  by  an  odd  number 
the  resultant  is  still  even.”  Now  this  is  odd  and  even  unjust.  Is 
it  fair  that  while  four  times  three  is  even,  three  times  four  should 
be  even  too  ?  One  would  have  expected  the  contrary  ;  but  this 
superior  strength  of  even  numbers  is  one  of  the  mysterious 
qualities  of  numbers  which  we  can  marvel  at  and  cannot  alter. 
“  Cube  numbers  are  the  continued  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
by  itself  thrice  : — thus  the  cube  of  3x3x3  =  27.”  We  will  not 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  as  to  whether  he  has  here 
multiplied  by  three  thrice  or  twice,  but  if  the  cube  of  3  x  3  x  3  is 
a  fraction  less  than  19,683  we  will  undertake  to  eat  every  existing 
copy  of  his  opuscule. 

Each  of  the  ten  numbers  now  gets  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  each 
shall  now  be  accorded  a  word  of  notice.  No.  1,  though  its 
apparent  exiguousness  might  suggest  a  different  conclusion,  is  a 
number  “of  the  highest  importance.”  For  it  “enters  into  all 
other  numbers,  without  dividing  them  so  as  to  give  them  a 
different  value.  And  this  is  what  no  other  number  can  do.”  It 
is  from  no  want  of  respect  to  No.  1,  but  only  because  life  is  so 
short,  that  we  pass  immediately  to  No.  2.  This  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  “the  simplest,  and  probably  the  most  prevalent, 
combination  of  numbers.  ’  There  are  two  sexes.  There  can  be  two 
intimate  friends.  There  were  David  and  Jonathan  (2),  Romulus  and 
Remus  (2),  and,  above  all,  Eber  and  Airem  (2).  All  that  intelligent 
youths  who  have  never  heard  of  Eber  and  Airem  will  learn  about 
them  from  Mr.  Mauley  Hopkins  is  that  they  were  Irish,  and  that 
Eber  killed  Airem.  Not  having  time  to  investigate  the  sources  of 
a  passing  suspicion  that  there  was  some  scandal  about  Romulus, 
we  pass  on  to  No.  3.  “  In  all  ages  three  has  been  selected  as 

a  favourite  and  exceptional  number.”  And  rightly ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins  is  careful  to  remind  us,  shamrocks  have 
three  leaves,  and  “  in  romantic  literature  the  division  of  novels 
into  three  volumes  kept  its  ground  for  a  century,  and  even 
now.  .  .  ”  “  Beyond  the  ‘  four-lea, ved  shamrock,’  the  number 

four  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  credulous.”  The  incredulous, 
however,  must  admit  that  “  all  four-limbed  animals  are  named 
quadrupeds,”  except  monkeys,  which  are  “  quadrumana,”  and  men 
whose  arms  and  legs  “  together  are  four  in  number.”  A  square 
lias  four  sides,  and  “  Four  is  the  signature  of  nature.”  “  It  may 
be  added  that  the  evangelists  are  four  ;  there  are  four  arms  of  a 
cross,  four  [note  the  amazingly  emphatic  coincidence]  petals  and 
sepals  in  the  numerous  department  of  the  cruciform  flowers.” 
Poor  No.  5  is  contemptuously  dismissed  as  being  chiefly  im¬ 
portant  because  it  is  half  ten.  But  the  last  lines  of  the  chapter 
remind  us  that  the  “  FY/V /(-monarchy  men  threatened  the  usurped 
Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell  about  the  year  1661  with  over¬ 
throw.”  No.  6  is  a  more  precise  way  of  saying  half  a  dozen, 
and  there  are  several  “  unsolved  questions  ”  about  the  Number  ot 
the  Beast.  Seven  vials,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  planets,  seven 
hills,  &c.  &c. — the  rest  of  the  chapter  on  7  can  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Of  8  “  there  is  less  to  say  than  of  the  others.”  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins  does  not  exhaust  the  little  there  is.  For  instance, 
ho  omits  the  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  eight  oars  to  an  eight- 
oared  boat.  9  is  a  solemn  number,  and  its  well-known  tricks 
are — some  of  them — solemnly  paraded.  From  10  the  author  un¬ 
happily  wanders  into  a  little  feeble  and  exploded  advocacy  of 
decimal  coinage.  In  taking  leave  of  the  intelligent  young  of 
either  sex  he  begs  to  remark,  though  it  is  a  little  outside  his 
subject,  that  “  there  are  twelve  calendar  months  in  the  year 
and  [0  crowning  coincidence  !]  tivelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.” 


THE  HEREFORD  FESTIVAL. 

riTIIE  three  Cathedral  Festivals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
-L  Hereford  possess  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  are  entitled 
to  some  measure  of  respect,  if  only  for  their  antiquity.  Of  late 
years  they  have  undergone  the  influence  of  the  festivals  on  a 
larger  scale  held  triennially  at  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Norwich. 
The  “  Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,”  as  in  former  times  the  three 
Cathedral  Festivals  used  to  be  called,  make  a  point,  moreover, 
in  the  present  day  of  producing  at  each  festival  some  new  work  ; 
not,  indeed,  a  Redemption  or  a  Mors  et  Vita — such  productions 
are  “  epoch-forming,”  even  at  Birmingham — but  some  com¬ 
position  more  or  less  important,  which  at  least  has  not  been 
heard  before.  Last  year  Worcester  gave  us  the  Ruth  of  Mr. 
Cowen,  the  most  important  work  by  its  dimensions  and  its  aim, 
though  not  perhaps  the  best,  which  the  composer  has  yet  given 
us.  The  programme  of  the  festival  which  took  place  iast  week 
at  Hereford  included  a  certain  proportion,  though  not  a  very 
large  one,  of  novelties.  Mr.  Cowen’s  “  Thanksgiving  Ode,”  com¬ 
posed  for  the  opening  of  the  Melbourne  Centennial  Exhibition, 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  England.  Dr.  Hubert  Parry’s 
setting  of  Milton’s  lines  “  Blest  pair  of  sirens,”  and  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley’s  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,”  composed  thirty  years 
ago,  had  never,  until  last  week  at  Hereford,  been  presented  to  a 
large  audience.  Sir  Frederick’s  oratorio,  originally  written  to 
qualify  the  composer  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  was  not 
only  unfamiliar  but  absolutely  new  to  the  public  of  Hereford,  as 
in  like  manner  it  will  be  to  that  of  London  when  the  time  comes 
for  introducing  it  at  St.  James’s  or  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

But  the  failure  and  disappearance  of  so  many  oratorios  and 
cantatas  cannot  be  due  only  to  the  nondescript  form  of  such 
works ;  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  shown  in  his  Golden  Legend 
that,  given  an  interesting  and  dramatic  subject,  he  can  write  a 
successful  cantata,  even  as  he  has  written  successful  orchestral 
pieces,  and,  above  all,  successful  operettas.  Dramas,  however, 
in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surroundings,  dramatic  illusion 
is  impossible,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  looked  upon  as  power¬ 
ful  aids  towards  inspiration  ;  and  the  marked  favour  with  which 
The  Golden  Legend  has  everywhere  been  received  is  in  part  due  to 
the  very  fact  of  so  many  works  of  the  same  kind  having  collapsed 
immediately  after  production.  Our  oratorios  and  cantatas  come 
into  the  world  for  the  most  part  stillborn.  It  is  already  a  re¬ 
markable  sign  of  vitality  when  one  of  these  works  lives  long 
enough  to  be  presented  at  a  single  London  performance ;  and  the 
case  is  quite  exceptional  of  a  festival  work  which,  like  The  Golden 
Legend,  gains  constantly  in  popularity.  Throughout  the  present 
autumn  this  work  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable 
feature  in  every  festival  programme.  At  Chester,  where  a 
musical  festival  was  held  this  year  for  the  first  time,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  at  Hereford,  The  Golden  Legend  has  been  one  of 
the  main  attractions  of  the  performances ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  beautiful  cantata  will  be  given  at 
the  festival  which  is  to  take  place  next  month  at  Bristol.  At 
each  of  the  festivals  where  The  Golden  Legend  has  been  re¬ 
cently  performed  the  cast  has  been  slightly  different.  At 
Hereford,  the  bass  part,  which  was  first  undertaken  (at  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1886)  by  Mr.  King,  and  which  has  since 
been  sung,  now  by  Mr.  Santley,  now  by  Signor  Foli,  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Brereton,  who  acquitted  himself  most  satisfactorily  of  the 
task.  Full  justice  was  done  to  the  soprano  and  tenor  parts  by 
Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  with  whom  they  have  alway  s 
been  associated — Mme.  Albani  having  followed  her  favourite  part 
even  to  Berlin.  Miss  Hilda  Wilson’s  sonorous  voice  was  sufficiently 
effective  in  the  contralto  part — originally  the  property  of  Mme. 
Patey.  It  had  been  thought,  and  with  justice,  that  the  united 
choirs  of  the  three  Cathedral  cities,  even  when  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  good  many  local  amateurs,  would  not  prove  strong 
enough  for  the  work  expected  from  them  ;  and  reinforcements 
were  accordingly  brought  up  from  Bradford.  That  the  Yorkshire 
voices  rendered  good  service,  not  only  in  fortifying,  but  also,  and 
above  all,  in  animating  the  Cathedral  singers,  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
and  this  was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  highly  dramatic 
choruses  of  The  Golden  Legend.  The  forty  volunteers  from 
Bradford,  under  the  direction  of  their  able  chief,  Mr.  Broughton, 
could  not  be  expected  to  content  themselves  with  auxiliary  work 
alone.  They  wished  to  show  what  they  were  worth  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  body,  and  in  several  part  songs  they  proved  their  title 
to  rank  among  the  very  best  choirs  known  in  England.  The  so- 
called  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  was,  this  year  at  least,  a 
Festival  of  Four  Choirs.  When  it  is  added  that  the  orchestra 
and  all  the  solo  singers  were  (according  to  custom)  from  London, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Hereford’s  part  in  its  own  festival  was  not  a 
large  one.  The  Cathedral  organist,  Dr.  Langton  Colhourne,. 
acted,  however,  as  conductor,  and  some  members  of  the  Cathedral 
choir  took  part  in  the  double  quartet  of  the  Elijah.  The  leading 
soloists  in  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  great  work  were 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mme.  Enriquez,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Santley,  whose  impersonation  (one  may  almost  say)  of  the- 
Prophet  was  as  forcible  and  as  dramatic  as  in  the  days  when  this 
admirable  vocalist  had  certainly  more  voice  than  he  possesses 
now,  but  perhaps  less  style.  The  part  assigned  to  Miss  Ambler 
in  Mendelssohn’s  oratorio  was  a  slight  one.  But  she  sang  it  with 
intelligence  and  taste,  producing  a  marked  impression  in  the  duet 
I  “  Lord,  bow  Thine  ear.” 

The  Messiah,  a  work  included  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every 
1  festival  programme,  gives  the  same  opportunities  to  the  solo 
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singers  that  Israel  in  Egypt  offers  to  the  chorus.  What  is  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  in  Handel’s  comparatively  unfamiliar 
oratorio  of  Samson,  the  singing  of  the  soloists  proved  in  like 
manner  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  performance.  Although 
but  seldom  played  in  its  entirety,  Samson  contains  pieces  than 
which  none  are  better  known  to  concert-goers  and  amateurs 
generally  ;  ‘  Let  the  bright  seraphim  ,”  for  instance,  “  Honour 
and  arms,”  and  “Total  eclipse” — all  perfectly  sung  by  Mme. 
Albani,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  However  effec¬ 
tive  when  presented  independently,  these  famous  airs  gain 
greatly  by  being  heard  as  portions  of  the  work  to  which  they 
belong.  The  oratorio  had  been  sadly,  and  in  many  places  most 
unnecessarily,  “  cut.”  The  part  of  Delilah,  which  in  the  story  of 
Samson  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance,  is  treated  as  of  no 
importance  whatever  in  the  new  and  mutilated  version.  No 
work  of  Handel’s  can,  in  the  present  day,  be  performed  precisely 
as  Handel  wrote  it ;  though  once  in  a  way,  as  an  historical 
curiosity,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  an  oratorio  of  Handel’s 
performed  with  the  original  orchestration.  Even  then  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  about  the  organ  part,  which  in  Handel’s 
time  was  left  to  be  filled  in,  more  or  less  ad  libitum,  by  the 
organist  of  the  occasion.  For  most  of  the  brass  instruments  now 
in  use  Handel  did  not  write  at  all,  while  his  “  wood  wind  ”  in¬ 
cluded  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  oboes.  These  in  the  present  day 
would  be  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  forty-eight  pianists  who 
are  announced  to  play  together  at  the  Albert  Hall  a  somewhat 
elaborate  symphonic  concerto  by  a  famous  Russian  composer.  For 
ordinary  performances  Handel’s  oratorios  must  indispensably  be  re¬ 
orchestrated  ;  and  the  number  of  Handel’s  re-orchestrators  is 
gradually  increasing.  Mozart  found  it  necessary  to  compose  new 
instrumentations  to  the  Messiah  when  that  work  wyas  not  half  a 
century  old ;  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  Robert  Franz 
found  that  the  time  had  come  for  making  yet  another  orchestral 
version  of  Handel’s  masterpiece,  which,  while  more  modem,  so 
far  as  regards  the  instruments  employed,  should  be  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  Handel’s  period  than  the  freely  written 
accompaniments  of  Mozart.  The  task,  not  of  merely  modernizing 
the  orchestration  of  Samson,  but  of  rewriting  it,  even  as  Ilandel 
himself  might  have  done  had  he  been  working  for  the  orchestra 
of  our  own  time,  was  undertaken  eight  years  ago  for  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1880  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  and  performed  by  him 
discreetly,  intelligently,  and  evidently  as  a  labour  of  love. 

Heard  immediately  after  Samson,  Stemdale  Bennett’s  Woman 
of  Samaria,  so  different  in  style,  suffered  nothing  by  the  juxta¬ 
position.  Whether,  in  composing  a  work  of  such  dimensions  and 
of  such  weighty  character,  Stemdale  Bennett  was  as  much  in 
his  element  as  when  writing  those  exquisite  pianoforte  pieces 
and  those  thoroughly  beautiful  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  by  which  he  is  best  known,  may  well  be  doubted. 
There  are  many,  too,  who  will  prefer  Stemdale  Bennett’s  graceful 
and  melodious  May  Queen  to  his  more  ambitious  sacred  work. 
The  Woman  of  Samaria  remains,  all  the  same,  the  finest  oratorio 
given  to  us  by  an  English  composer ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
hear  it  performed  with  the  intelligence  and  feeling  which  marked 
its  execution  at  Hereford. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  festival  of  last  week,  as  at  so 
many  others,  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  presented  were 
the  old  ones.  This  indeed  is  inevitable  when  a  few  English  com¬ 
posers  of  our  own  time  are  matched  against  the  great  masters  of 
all  Europe  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  archaic  was 
represented  at  Hereford  by  Handel ;  the  classical  by  Cherubini 
(with  his  admirable  Mass  in  D  Minor),  by  Mendelssohn,  and,  we 
surely  may  add,  Stemdale  Bennett ;  while  the  modem  works  were 
the  compositions  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Cowen.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of  these 
composers  was  adequately  represented  at  Hereford.  To  each  of 
the  three  works  by  English  composers  the  word  “scholarly” 
may  be  applied  ;  though  Mr.  Cowen’s  “  Song  of  Thanksgiving  ” 
has  also  a  popular  character.  Graceful  and  melodious  as  every¬ 
thing  this  composer  writes,  it  contains  nothing  for  solo  voices,  but 
is  choral  throughout.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  works  of  higher 
pretensions,  a  marked  success  was  achieved  by  a  tuneful,  taste¬ 
fully  written  minuet  and  gavotte  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Williams,  the  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 


FIREWORKS  AT  THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

THE  destruction  of  Pompeii  is  an  excellent  subject  for  the 
artist  in  fireworks,  and,  as  presented  by  Messrs.  Pain  &  Sons 
last  Thursday  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  delightful  atmospheric 
conditions,  it  was  an  impressive  display  of  skill  and  illusion. 
Everybody  who  can  recall  the  Surrey  Gardens  knows  what  an 
invaluable  adjunct  to  a  firework  display  is  a  sheet  of  water,  even 
when  of  no  great  extent.  At  the  Alexandra  Palace  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  site  chosen  for  such  imposing  spectacles  as  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  are  admirably  utilized  by  Messrs.  Pain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  curious  and  interesting — to  say  nothing 
of  the  magical  effect  of  the  whole  scene — than  the  mirroring  of 
the  burning  city  and  glowing  mountains  in  the  quiet  water  that 
lay  between  the  spectator  and  the  dissolving  panorama.  In  the 
daylight  you  wonder  somewhat  at  the  too  obvious  paint  and 
carpentry  of  the  scene.  Vesuvius  would  not  then  beguile  a 
child  ;  the  blue  bay  is  as  blue  as  a  blue  poster  on  an  advertising 
hoarding;  the  temples,  theatres,  obelisks,  statues,  colonnades, 


and  other  architectural  features  are,  indeed,  cleverly  painted, 
but  not  remarkably  enchanting.  The  scenic  art  altogether  is 
better  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  with  its  set¬ 
ting  of  water  and  group  of  neighbouring  trees.  Details  are 
overdone  and  crudely  assertive,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
these  fire  pictures  and  open-air  panoramas.  But  when  night 
comes,  and  on  her  wings  brings  things  such  as,  beyond  a  doubt, 
with  his  poetic  tongue  Young  sang  not,  nor  could  have  sung, 
the  transformation  to  a  world  of  mystery  and  splendour  is 
amazing  and  excellently  illusive.  The  effects  of  falling  buildings, 
combined  with  strange  indescribable  sounds,  and  the  alternating 
shadows  and  bursting  flames,  make  a  wild  and  exciting  picture. 
As  illusion  it  is  singularly  successful ;  as  a  study  of  fire  effects  in 
the  night  air  and  in  the  still  water  of  the  lake  it  might  enchant 
the  artist,  if  there  be  any  followers  of  Wright  of  Derby  among 
us.  There  are  people  who  deplore  the  evanescence  of  such  shows ; 
but  the  wisely  observant  know  that  the  extraordinary  vividness 
of  the  impression  created  is  entirely  due  to  the  extreme  transience 
of  the  display. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

[Lecture  on  Home  Rule. — Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  presided  last  evening 
at  a  lecture  on  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  given  by  Mr.  John  Grant,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Lecturer  to  the  Liberal  and  Radical  and  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  at  Spencer  Place  Chapel,  Central  Finsbury.  There  was  a 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  audience,  who  accorded  both  the  chairman  and 
the  lecturer  a  hearty  reception.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  dissolving 
views,  which  were  greatly  appreciated.] 

1 

OMR.  GR-NT,  pray  tell  us,  when  arose 
That  thunder  of  umbrella-ferule  blows, 

What  were  the  “  views  ”  that  carried  them  away, 
And  drew  from  forth  their  densely  packed  array, 
Such  din  of  hand-claps  and  applauding  toes  ? 

What,  D-d-bh-i,  what  ought  we  to  suppose  ? 

Seeing  how  many,  nowadays,  are  they 
Whose  shifty  record  of  opinion  shows 
Dissolving  views. 

Did  he,  the  old  man  fraudulent — who  knows  ? — 

Who  turned  his  friends  adrift  and  clasped  his  foes, 

He  whose  sole  daily  duty  ’tis  to  unsay 

The  words,  unthink  the  thoughts,  of  yesterday, 

Did  he — did  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne  lend  you  those 
Dissolving  views  ? 

11 

Or  did  your  lecturer,  good  N — r-ji, 

Let  the  intelligent  spectators  see 

The  “  public  plunderers,”  a  shameless  band, 
Transformed  at  the  uplifting  of  a  hand 
To  men  of  worth,  high  mind,  and  honesty  ? 

Nay,  Sir,  were  this  the  subject,  we  agree 
That  it  might  very  easily  expand, 

And  most  appropriately,  to  two  or  three 
Dissolving  views. 

Or  his  ideas,  who  with  malicious  glee 
Saw  his  opponents  stewing  merrily 
In  that  foul  juice  in  which  himself  lies  panned 
And  sodden — truly,  we  can  understand 
That,  of  all  views  dissolving,  his  are  the 
Dissolving  views. 

hi 

Or,  turning  from  that  other  strange  gymnast 
Who,  stripping  his  nailed  colours  from  the  mast, 
Climbed  down  with  an  agility  so  bold 
As  awed  the  very  Tapers  to  behold, 

And  even  Tadpoles  gazed  upon  aghast, — 

Quitting,  I  say,  these  pictures  of  the  past, 

Gladstonian  panoramas  which,  unrolled, 

Display  an  endless  series  of  vast 
Dissolving  views. 

Dared  you  perchance  the  future  to  forecast, 

And  show  them  in  its  hues  too  bright  to  last, 

Its  visions  of  prosperity  untold, 

Its  scenes  aglow  with  misty  rose  and  gold, 

(So  confidently  warranted  as  “  fast  ”), 

Dissolving  views  ? 

IV 

Did  you  display  to  them  an  Ireland  “  freed  ” 

And  worthy  of  her  freedom,  creed  with  creed 
And  race  with  race  uniting  to  create 
A  “  nation  ”  in  that  land  resigned  by  Fate 
To  feud  and  faction,  to  chicane  and  greed  ? 

’Twas  scenes  like  these,  we  gather,  as  we  read, 

Your  audience  did  more  “appreciate” 

Than  the  remarks  which  usually  precede 
Dissolving  views. 
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And  they  did  well  to  pay  the  closer  heed, 

O  lecturer,  to  your  “  slides  ”  than  to  your  screed, 
And  seize  the  fleeting  chance  to  contemplate 
These  glories  of  a  Home-ruled  Irish  State. 

For  they,  alas !  are  verily  and  indeed 
Dissolving  views. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  EARLY  WRITINGS  OF  THACKERAY.* 

THE  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  this  volume  is 
its  illustrations.  There  are  excellent  photogravures  after 
drawings  by  Chinnery  (presumably  George  Cliinnery,  R.II.A.)  of 
Thackeray’s  father  and  mother,  the  latter  of  which  includes  a  large¬ 
eyed  and  perfectly  recognizable  representation  of  “  W.  M.  T.” 
himself  as  a  child.  There  is  also  an  admirable,  though  unusually 
curly,  likeness  of  Thackeray  the  man,  from  a  photograph  (date 
not  given)  by  Dr.  Julius  Pollock;  and  there  is  a  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  copy  of  a  bust  of  him  as  a  boy  at  the  Charterhouse, 
the  sculptor  of  which  is  not  named.  There  is  besides  what  is 
apparently  a  facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  poor  Fred  Walker  for  the 
essay  in  the  Cornhill  for  February  1 86 1  called  “Round  about  the 
Christmas  Tree  ” ;  and  there  is  also  a  design  by  Thackeray  him¬ 
self,  which  looks  like  an  early  and  discarded  study  of  “  Lady 
Bacon,  the  Miss  Bacons,  and  Mr.  Flam,”  from  Mrs.  Perkins's 
Hall.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  designs  by  Richard  Doyle 
from  Pebecca  and  Powena ;  and  several  small  sketches  by  the 
same  artist,  the  originals  of  which,  if  we  remember  aright,  are 
included  in  the  Doyle  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  But 
.all  this  is  pure  conjecture,  to  which  we  are  driven  by  the  entire 
absence  iu  the  “  List  of  Illustrations  ”  of  further  explanatory 
particulars — a  want  which,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  is  not  supplied  in  the  text. 

Of  the  text  itself  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm — the  more  so  as  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  daughter,  and,  from  the  fact  that  she  has  lent  some 
of  the  illustrations,  may  be  supposed  to  he  issued  without  her 
opposition.  In  a  careful  and  not  unskilful  preface  the  author, 
Mr.  Johnson,  has  endeavoured  to  justify  the  existence  of  his 
book,  but  not,  as  we  think,  with  entire  success.  Whatever  may 
be  said  (and  much,  no  doubt,  can  be  colourably  said)  in  regard  to 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  most  slender  memorial  of  a  great 
genius,  we  are  still  left  unconvinced  as  to  the  expediency  of 
reviving  those  prentice  efforts,  and  merely  tentative  trifles,  which 
he  himself,  had  it  lain  in  his  power,  would  assuredly  have  done 
his  best  to  bury  “  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.”  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  publishers  have  already  re-issued  the  burlesque  prize- 
poem  of  “  Timbuctoo,”  as  his  probable  “  first  appearance  in  print.” 
Undoubtedly  the  verses  have  this  extenuating  element,  but  with¬ 
out  it  and  the  fact  of  their  admitted  authorship,  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  they  would  scarcely  attract  notice  among  the 
humbler  journey-work  of  Hood.  It  was,  therefore,  needless  for 
Mr.  Johnson  to  print  them  once  more,  coupled  with  the  expression 
(in  bated  breath)  of  his  personal  admiration  for  them.  Still  less, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  was  it  advisable  to  disinter  from  the 
short-lived  pages  of  The  Snob  the  undergraduate  lines  “To 
Genevieve,”  except  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  inimitable 
author  of  “  The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  ”  could,  in  his  green  and 
salad  days,  and  in  the  space  of  three  short  stanzas,  find  two 
rhymes  to  the  lady’s  name,  neither  of  which  is  that  employed  by 
Coleridge  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  community  at 
large.  Nor,  to  be  frank — and  in  this  case  frankness  is  imperative 
— can  we  discover  any  particular  merit,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
parody  of  Haynes  Bayly,  “  I’d  be  a  tadpole,  born  in  a  puddle,” 
where  “  fins  ”  is  made  to  chime  with  “  winds,”  and  (what  even  Mr. 
Johnson  can  scarcely  consider  a  “  curious  felicity  ”)  “  bellies  ”  with 
“  fellers.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  following — “  From  Anacreon  ” — 
has  a  pleasant,  if  not  particularly  familiar,  Thackerayan  note : — 

Prepare  thy  silver,  god  of  fire, 

And  light  thy  forges  up  ; 

No  soldier  I  to  ask  of  thee 
Bright  arms  and  glittering  panoply  ; 

To  these  let  warrior  chiefs  aspire — 

I  ask  a  mighty  cup  ! 

A  mighty  cup  !  but  draw  not  on  it 
Orion  grim  with  clubs  advancing. 

Or  heavenly  wains,  or  rampant  bears ; 

What  cares  Anacreon  for  the  stars  ? 

Draw  Love  and  my  Bathvllus  on  it, 

’JUid  clustering  vines  with  Bacchus  dancing. 

The  concluding  lines  of  another  piece  echo  the  easy  metre  of 
Goldsmith’s  “  Haunch  of  Venison,”  in  which  (by  the  way)  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  good  eating  ”  is  also  to  he  found,  although  Thackeray 
does  not,  like  Goldsmith,  more  Tlibernico,  rhyme  it  to  “  wait¬ 
ing”:— 

When  seated  at  supper,  they  seem  to  forget 
The  purpose  for  which  they  pretend  to  have  met ; 

I  was  taken  there  once,  and  I  found  that  good  eating 
Was  the  greatest  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  meeting. 

Besides  a  doubtful  schoolboy  parody  of  “  The  Minstrel  Boy,”  no¬ 
thing  more  of  a  poetical  character  has  (happily)  been  exhumed  by  Mr. 
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Johnson,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  version  of  “The  King  of 
Brentford.”  No  doubt  this  varies  from  that  which  now  appears 
in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  works ;  but  the  alterations  have  no  particular 
interest — certainly  no  interest  strong  enough  to  warrant  their 
reproduction  from  the  pages  of  Fraser. 

W  hat  we  have  said  of  the  verse  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
prose.  That  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  con¬ 
sult  many  out-of-the-way  sources  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny. 
But  he  has  made  no  discovery  of  material  importance,  and  the 
“  Tale  of  "Wonder,”  which  he  reprints  from  The  National 
Standard,  might,  we  submit,  with  propriety  have  been  left  in  its 
original  patois.  But,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  it  is 
incontestable  that  the  compiler  has  gone  very  far  to  bring  back 
very  little.  He  has  also  the  unhappy  knack  of  suggesting  that 
what  he  does  not  give  must  be  more  amusing  than  what  he 
puts  before  us.  Possibly  some  of  the  minute  facts  he  establishes 
may  be  of  use  when  Thackeray’s  life  comes  to  be  written  for 
Mr.  Stephen’s  Dictionary ;  but,  apart  from  this,  his  volume  is 
wholly  superfluous.  It  is  but  poor  praise  to  say  that  it  is  not 
among  the  worst  of  its  class — a  class  which  in  this  age  has 
monopolized  the  bad  eminence  allotted  by  Arbuthnot  to  Ourll — 
of  adding  “  a  new  terror  to  death.” 


NOVELS.* 

POWER  and  frequent  felicitous  touches  of  a  descriptive  sort 
are  not  sufficient,  we  think,  to  save  Mr.  George  Moore’s  new 
“  realistic  novel  ”  from  being  styled  a  desperately  vulgar  piece  of 
work.  It  deals  in  vulgar  fashion  exclusively  with  vulgar  people. 
The  book  has  no  light  and  shade ;  it  is  very  monotonous  ;  not  one 
of  the  characters  in  it  either  amuses  or  interests.  Two  more  re¬ 
pulsive  girls  than  Maggie  and  Sally  were  surely  never  depicted 
by  pen  and  ink.  As  portraits  they  may  possibly  have  been 
drawn  from  the  life  ;  but  they  are  revolting  portraits,  for  all  that. 
The  brother  of  these  ladies,  who  has  been  to  Eton,  speaks  of  his 
own  wife  as  “  the  missus,”  and  soliloquises  thus  : — “  I  knew  the 
best  people  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  why  cannot  I  know  them 
now  ?  Here  we  are,  doing  the  same  thing  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end ;  why,  with  our  money,  we  ought  to  be  hob-nobbing 
with  the  duke.”  At  least  this  ambitious  young  person,  in  default 
of  the  duke,  can  “hob-nob”  with  the  nephew  of  a  lord,  Mr. 
Frank  Escott,  a  poet  and  painter,  who  loves  barmaids,  reads 
Browning,  and  stabs  himself  (not  dangerously)  with  a  stiletto,  in 
the  middle  of  his  obdurate  ladylove’s  new  carpet.  This  is  a 
picture  of  his  outward  man  : — 

His  trousers  were  extremely  elegant,  a  light  cloth,  black  and  white 
check,  hung  on  his  legs  in  graceful  lines.  And  he  wore  tiny  boots,  with 
light  brown  cloth  tops.  The  jacket  and  waistcoat  were  in  dark  brown 
cloth,  and  the  odour  of  the  gardenia  in  his  button-hole  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  sachet-scented  silk  pocket-handkerchief  which  lay  in  his  side- 
pocket.  His  throat  showed  white  and  healthy  in  the  high  collar  tied  with 
a  white  satin  cravat  in  a  sailor's  knot,  fastened  with  a  small  diamond.  His 
hands  were  coarse  and  brown  ;  he  wore  two  rings,  and  a  ring  fell  out  of  his 
cuff  when  he  dropped  his  arm. 

As  regards  his  inward  man,  the  author  shows  us  a  desultory 
sensualist,  amazingly  self-sufficient,  and  amazingly  vulgar.  He 
has  a  commonplace  flirtation  with  a  pretty  girl  who  serves 
soldiers  with  whiskey  at  the  Gaiety  bar.  And  there  is  a  fast 
person  of  quality,  named  Lady  Seveley,  who  fails  to  seduce  him, 
and  so  contents  herself  with  one  Fletcher,  an  Irish  journalist, 
whom  Frank  Escott,  as  befits  the  nephew  of  a  lord,  holds  in 
unmitigated  contempt.  “  The  Fletchers  are  people,”  says  he, 
“  who  would  be  asked  to  have  something  to  eat  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  room  if  they  called  at  the  Castle.  In  London  one 
knows  everybody,  but  in  the  country  we  are  more  conservative.” 
Mr.  Escott  is  keenly  alive  to  a  phrase,  as  when  he  speaks  of  “  the 
brown  slobber-faced  city  of  Dublin.”  But  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  when  both  the  vulgar  ladies  of  his  choice  prove  coy,  we 
learn  that  “  there  was  neither  rage  nor  will  in  him.  He  was  a 
sorrowing  creature  in  a  bitter  world.” 

Spriny  Days  is  the  “  prelude,”  so  we  are  told,  to  another  novel 
which  Mr.  Moore  intends  to  call  Don  Juan.  "VVhat  that  will  be 
like  we  have  no  idea;  but  its  prelude  seems  to  us  absolutely 
meaningless.  There  is  no  pathos  in  it,  no  humour,  and  as  a 
piece  of  writing  it  is  wofully  ragged.  When  Mr.  Moore  adopts 
the  Whitmanesque  manner  he  is  often  successful.  We  may  take 
as  example  the  following  passage : — 

The  dogcart  passes  beneath  the  foliage  ;  the  young  man,  tall  and  fair, 
bis  driving-coat,  his  gloves,  the  elegance  of  the  whip,  and  the  charming 
sense  of  intimacy  with  which  he  draws  up  the  apron.  In  the  ball-room — 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  beauty  of  the  women’s  necks  ;  Maggie,  dark 
and  bright,  her  winsome  thinness;  Frank,  tall  and  insolent,  waiting  for 
her  by  a  doorway.  In  London,  Victoria  Station — the  flux  of  passengers 
coming  through  "the  gates  ;  Frank  so  impatient,  and  at  last  catching  sight 
of  the  dark  eyes  in  the  crowd ;  luncheons  in  public  places,  shopping  in 
Regent  Street,  hansoms,  morning  performances. 

The  six  o’clock  express  !  The  rush  and  beauty  of  the  train  through 
fields  and  splendid  light ;  the  woods  of  the  south  lands  ;  and  in  the  long 
tunnels  delicate  touchings  and  exquisite  pressure  of  hands. 
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There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  much-debated  double 
question  as  to  whether  books  of  this  pitch  serve  a  moral  purpose, 
and  as  to  whether  they  come  under  the  head  of  true,  honest  art. 
An  artist,  we  willingly  admit,  is  free  to  write  as  it  pleases  him 
to  write.  If  he  wants  to  make  vulgar  books,  let  him  do  so. 
But  never  let  him  try  to  tell  us  that  vulgarity  and  good  art  go 
together.  Vulgarity  can  never  have  place  or  prominence  in  such 
books  or  such  pictures  as  are  destined  to  escape  burial  in  the 
great  river  of  indifference  and  oblivion.  It  is  Art’s  great  glory 
to  have  the  power  of  rescuing  us  from  vulgarity.  And  that  is 
why  such  books  as  Spring  Dcu/s,  realistic,  powerful  though  they 
may  be,  will  never  live.  Mr.  Moore  has  undeniable  talents  ;  but 
he  belongs  to  a  false  school,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  that 
Apostle  of  Assafoetida,  Zola. 

In  No  Reply  Miss  Macnab  gives  us  a  set  of  rather  graceful 
little  etchings  of  her  own  childhood.  These  are  interspersed  with 
meditations  upon  the  mystery  of  life.  “  What  is  the  goal  P  ” 
she  asks,  “  whither  does  it  tend,  this  world  of  twilight  with  its 
quavering,  wordless  cries,  its  yearning  tenderness,  its  prayers 
wet  with  tears  and  pale  lights  which  reach  us  so  slowly  and  at 
best  are  but  gathered  from  a  sun  that  is  set  ?  This,  my  reader, 
is  the  mystery  of  life  to  which  no  human  being  has  ever  written 
a  reply.  She  has  hopeful  views  of  the  world,  however,  in  her 
desire  to  “  lav  her  hand  on  the  high  pulse  of  humanity  itself  and 
warm  herself  near  the  great  heart  of  the  people.”  The  tale 
depends  for  its  main  interest  upon  the  writer’s  affection  for  a 
gentleman-poacher  named  Humphrey  Fitz,  who  had  been  cheated 
of  his  right  to  live  in  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  so  dwells  with 
country  folk  on  the  edge  of  a  moor.  The  account  of  his  heroic 
death  is  not  without  pathos ;  and  there  is  a  delicacy  and 
simplicity  about  the  whole  hook  which  more  pretentious  ones 
too  often  lack. 

Of  this  latter  sort,  of  mediocrity  spread  thin  over  nine  hundred 
pages,  Leith  Derwent’s  time-killer  in  three  doses  gives  us  a  good 
example.  It  could  all  have  been  compressed  into  a  third  of  the 
space ;  and  every  one — except,  perhaps,  the  publishers — would 
have  gained  thereby.  What  reckless  waste  of  good  paper  and 
ink  it  is  to  print  pages  of  dialogue  like  the  following : — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  papa  ?  ”  she  asked  abruptly. 

“  I  think  he's  very  much  like  what  I  expected  him  to  be.” 

“  And  what  did  you  expect  him  to  be  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  like  what  he  is.” 

*  •  «  •  * 

“  It  s  difficult  sometimes  to  know,  when  he  says  a  thing,  whether  he 
quite  means  it.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  just  papa— he  puzzles  more  people  than  vou  in  that  way. 
He’s  very  clever.” 

“  So  I  should  judge.  Very  good  natured,  too,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  very  :  only — ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“Nothing.” 

The  best  part  of  the  book  consists  of  pictures  of  life  and  scenery 
in  South  California,  though  to  paint  these  satisfactorily  the 
describer  avows  that  he  needs  Buskin’s  crowquill  or  Turner’s 
brush.  Yet  verily  Leith  Derwent  wants  more  than  these  excel¬ 
lent  instruments  in  order  to  turn  out  a  novel  that  shall  hold  the 
public.  Nowadays  nobody  has  time  to  attend  to  what  is  dull.  A 
Daughter  of  Dives  is  undeniably  dull — plot,  characters,  all  is 
dull.  Vet  there  are  some,  perhaps,  who  in  a  railway  waiting- 
room  might  use  it  as  the  solace  and  the  beguiler  of  a  dreary 
hour. 

There  is  not  much  to  he  said  for  such  a  weak  little  story  as 
Dinahs  Son,  beyond  that  it  is  short  and  to  the  point.  It  is  a  tale 
with  a  purpose,  a  sort  of  anti-mission  tract,  albeit  not  written 
“  damp  the  ardour  of  any  youthful  spirit,  inspired  by  the  love 
of  God  and  of  the  souls  of  the  heathen  to  go  forth  to  mission 
work.”  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  be  considered;  and  it  is  that 
other  side  which  L.  B.  \\  alford  sets  forth,  urging  all  would-be 
missionaries  to  prove  that  their  “call”  is  not  just  the  outcome  of 
a  restless  nature  craving  for  excitement,  a  wider  sphere,  and  a 
novel  field  of  action.  Perhaps  as  a  sermon  to  candidates  for 
missionary  appointments  the  book  may  have  its  use. 

The  Secret  of  the  Sands  is  a  new  edition  of  a  nautical  romance 
of  the  very  type  which  schoolboys  affect.  “  Chased  by  Pirates,” 
“Attacked  by  Savages,”  “At  Close  Quarters  with ‘a  Shark,” 
these  are  some  of  the  chapter-headings  in  it  most  calculated  to 
thrill  the  young  folk  who  at  this  season  may  take  back  to 
school  with  them  so  thoroughly  healthy  and  bright  a  book. 


THE  COPTIC  CHURCH.* 

rpHE  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  is  divided  into  two  distinct  1 
A-  branches.  The  Monophysites,  who  descend  from  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Dioseorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  deposed 
m  457  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  maintaining  that  there 
was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  and  who  were  consequently  pro¬ 
nounced  heretics ;  and  a  small  number  of  descendants  of  the 
followers  of  the  Egyptian  Abbot  Andrew,  who  sought  reunion 
with  Borne  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  who  are  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  “  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Coptic  Bite  for 
the  Copts  of  Egypt,”  as  he  is  officially  designated. 

The  fact  that,  during  the  week  following  the  Epiphany,  these 
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united  Copts  officiate  in  Borne,  according  to  their  peculiar  rite, 
at  an  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  has  given 
rise  doubtless  to  the  general  belief  that  the  entire  Coptic  Church 
obeys  the  Pope.  On  the  contrary,  those  members  of  it  who  are 
not  “  Boman”  are  extremely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  even  being' 
united  to  the  Latins.  Their  head  is  the  Monophysite  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  has  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  who  is 
chosen  from  the  monks.  They  have  other  bishops,  priests,  dea¬ 
cons,  and  regular  clergy.  The  priests  are  permitted  to  marry,  and, 
being  very  poor,  usually  carry  on  some  petty  trade.  The  Copts  are 
believed  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  they  form 
about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Their  history 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  one  time  they  occupied  a  very  leading  position,  since  they 
were  strong  enough  to  betray  Egypt  to  the  Saracens,  who  drove 
out  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Mr.  Evetts’s  interesting  little 
book  is  the  forerunner,  he  tells  us,  of  others  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  he  published  immediately,  “  should  the  public 
accord  a  favourable  reception  to  the  present  volume.”  The  text¬ 
book  of  the  Ritual  and  Pontifical  of  the  Monophysite  Church 
of  Egypt  was  originally  published  in  1763,  and  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  Denzinger’s  Hit  us  Orientalis.  No  transla¬ 
tion  of  it  into  our  language  has  yet  appeared ;  and  the  present 
volume  has  been  carefully  compared  with  Coptic  MSS.,  beginning 
with  the  Orders  of  Baptism  and  Matrimony,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Bites  of  Ordination  and  Extreme  Unction  and  other  ecclesi¬ 
astical  services. 

As  in  doctrine  this  Church  differs  from  the  Roman  in  the  one 
article  only,  the  dual  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  essentials  of  its 
rites  it  is  almost  identical,  although  an  uninitiated  observer 
might  detect  many  differences  of  form.  The  Rites  of  the  United 
Copts  are  the  same  as  those  of  that  section  of  the  community 
which  obeys  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch.  Mr.  Evetts  says  that 
“the  Roman  Ritual  contains  so  many  ideas,  practices,  and  phrases 
identical  with  those  of  the  East,  that  it  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of 
verbal  differences,  and  of  various  additions  and  omissions,  the 
ancient  rituals  of  all  the  unreformed  Churches  are  monuments  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice,  handed  down  with  unimportant 
modification  from  the  subapostolic  age.” 

The  little  volume  before  us  contains  the  rites  of  Baptism  and 
Matrimony.  These  are  much  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  the 
corresponding  offices  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  prayers  are 
poetical  and  singularly  dignified,  hut  a  modern  European  con¬ 
gregation  would  probably  object  to  their  extreme  length.  They 
are,  however,  almost  identical  with  the  ritual  observed  generally 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  baptismal  service 
was  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of  converts  from  heathendom  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  so  conservative  are  the  Eastern 
Churches,  that  it  is  actually  now  read  over  infants  in  arms  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  although  of  course  many  of  its  principal 
passages  are  quite  irrelevant.  Confirmation  immediately  follows 
the  administration  of  baptism,  but  this  is  a  general  practice  with 
all  the  Oriental  Churches.  The  Order  of  Matrimony  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  formerly  quite  distinct— the  betrothal  and  the 
coronation,  or  marriage  proper.  The  marriage  garland  or  crown 
is  peculiar  to  the  East.  The  Coptic  marriage  crown  consists  of  a 
hand  of  silver  gilt,  ornamented  with  elaborate  repoussee  work,  with 
the  inscription  “  Glory  to  the  Highest  and  on  earth  Peace.”  The 
neophyte  wears  the  whitegarment  in  which  he  was  received  into  the 
Church  for  seven  days  after  baptism,  and  the  bride  her  crown  for 
an  equal  period.  Mr.  Evetts,  not  possessing  access  to  the  MS.  of 
the  songs  and  hymns  sung  on  these  occasions,  omits  them  alto¬ 
gether,  though  they  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Several  have 
been  translated  into  Italian  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Propaganda. 
The  marriage  service— like  the  Roman  Catholic— is  full  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  personages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  contains  more 
than  one  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  addressed  as  “  the  Lady 
of  us  all,  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  the  Holy  Mary.”  It  is 
regrettable  that  Mr.  Evetts  has  not  given  more  copious  notes 
and  described  the  costumes  and  rites  of  the  Coptic  priests 
at  greater  length.  The  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one. 
The  Coptic  language  is  a  modern  dialect  of  Egyptian,  and 
its  study  is  exceedingly  important;  but  somehow  it  has  been 
neglected,  save  perhaps  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  where 
a  few  scholars  still  preserve  its  traditions.  In  Egypt  itself  it  is 
scarcely  understood  at  all,  and  the  religious  services  are  only 
rendered  intelligible  by  an  Arabic  version,  not  always  correct, 
written  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic.  The  latest  Coptic"  document 
known  has  been  lately  published  by  M.  Amdlineau.  It  is  the 
martyrdom  of  John  ot  Plianijdit,  written  in  1216  by  a  monk,  a 
disciple  of  Michael,  Bishop  of  Ponasti  or  Zagazig.  Possibly  long 
before  the  fifteenth  century  Coptic  had  ceased  to  be  understood 
in  Lpper  Egypt,  and  at  present  it  is  only  used  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  is  very  often  not  understood  even  by  the  priests 
themselves,  who  have  simply  learnt  their  prayers  by  rote. 

Those  who  take  interest  in  ecclesiastical  rituals  will  be  glad  to 
hear  again  from  Mr.  Evetts  concerning  this  curious  community.  It 
would,  however,  be  as  well  if  on  another  occasion  he  were  to 
more  copiously  illustrate  his  work  with  notes  explaining  the 
costumes  ot  the  priests  and  their  ceremonies— a  matter  which  he 
has  quite  neglected  in  the  present  instance. 
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MONEY.* 

ROFESSOR  NICHOLSON'S  volume,  although  on  many 
grounds  welcome  and  in  every  sense  opportune,  is  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  being  somewhat  too  miscellaneous  to  please  any 
one  class  of  readers.  Nor  is  it,  on  that  account,  any  the  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  all  classes.  That  portion  of  it  which 
proposes  a  highly  technical  question  to  statistical  specialists  will 
be  mere  Greek  to  the  general  reader  to  whom  the  treatise  on 
money  is  obviously  addressed ;  while  the  statistician  will  be 
irritated  by  finding  mixed  up  with  technical  treatises  ( e.g .  that 
on  “  The  measurement  of  variations  in  the  value  of  the  Monetary 
Standard”)  elementary  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  money, 
which  can  no  longer  interest  or  instruct  him.  Thus,  although 
there  is  a  certain  consistency  and  consecutiveness  of  treatment 
throughout  the  book,  the  impression  remains  that  we  have  before 
us  a  “  made  up  ”  volume  of  unequal  character,  though  of  fairly 
equal  merit.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  money — originally  contributed  (in  sub¬ 
stance)  to  the  Annual  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society.  For 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  this  treatise  is  admirable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  political 
economy  has,  as  a  study,  made  slow  progress,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  to  be  found  in  the  contempt 
engendered  by  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  science. 
Money,  for  instance,  while  contemned  by  few,  is  familiar  to  most ; 
yet  it  presents  in  its  scientific  aspect  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  of  the  problems  with  which  the  economist  has  to  grapple. 
The  importance,  therefore,  of  knowledge  on  this  question  cannot 
be  gainsaid  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  well  says,  “  If  it  is  once  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  questions  of  currency  can  be  decided  offhand 
by  popular  votes,  the  way  becomes  open  for  great  national 
calamities.”  Any  one  who  will  do  something  to  dissipate  the 
fogs  of  ignorance  which  hang  about  is  entitled  to  gratitude.  That 
something  Mr.  Nicholson  has  certainly  accomplished,  and  in  a 
shape  far  more  likely  to  reach  the  average  reader  than  Mr. 
Bagehot’s  Lombard  Street  (which,  after  all,  touches  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  though  that  is  touched  with  admirable  skill),  than 
Mr.  Walker’s  Money  (a  work  too  little  known  in  England),  or 
even  than  the  late  Professor  Jevons’s  volume  in  the  “International 
Scientific  Series.”  And,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  the 
early  or  elementary  portion  of  his  work,  is  careful  to  observe  his 
self-imposed  limitations  and  aim  not  at  “  conversion  but  instruc¬ 
tion.”  He  is  himself,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  the  latter  essays 
of  this  work  abundantly  prove,  an  ardent  bimetallist ;  but  he 
does  not  allow  his  own  prepossessions  to  bias  in  any  degree  his 
exposition  of  the  genei'al  laws  of  monetary  science.  To  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  those  laws  we  can,  with  every  confidence, 
recommend  Mr.  Nicholson  as  a  trustworthy  teacher. 

This  elementary  treatise  is  followed  by  a  reprinted  address 
recently  delivered  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institute.  It 
contains  a  much  needed  and  too  tardily  attempted  vindication  of 
the  economic  reputation  of  that  brilliant  Scotchman  John  Law, 
of  Lauriston.  The  crash  which  followed  upon  the  failure  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme  has  deafened  the  ear  of  posterity  to  the  real 
merits  of  that  versatile  financial  genius.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  crash  was  due,  not  to  the  adoption  of  the  ideas 
originally  propounded  by  Law,  but  to  the  perversion  of  his 
schemes  as  carried  out  by  the  Regent.  The  fact  is,  that  Law’s 
initial  success  was  too  great  for  his  permanent  reputation.  “  If,” 
as  M.  Thiers  (quoted  by  Mr.  Nicholson)  writes,  “  Law  had  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  this  establishment  (namely,  his  private  bank, 
established  in  1716),  he  would  be  considered  one  of  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  country  and  the  creator  of  a  superb  system  of 
credit.”  That  Law,  despite  all  his  hostile  critics  have  said,  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  elementary  truths  regarding  money 
the  following  passage,  quoted  from  his  writings,  will  sufficiently 
prove : — “  Money  is  not  the  value  for  which  goods  are  exchanged ; 
but  the  value  by  which  they  are  exchanged.”  As  Mr.  Nicholson 
observes,  “Adam  Smith  himself  could  not  better  express  this 
‘  counters’  theory  of  money.”  With  regard  to  the  economic  illusions 
of  Law,  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  with  perfect  candour.  Undoubtedly 
his  “  system  ”  rested  on  the  false  assumption  that  credit  and 
capital  are  convertible  terms ;  but,  for  all  that,  Law  had  got  hold 
of  a  half-truth,  which,  clearly  developed  and  more  fully  appre¬ 
hended,  has  become  the  pivot  of  the  modern  industrial  world. 

But  the  interest  of  the  second  part  of  the  volume  really  con¬ 
centrates  itself  upon  the  contributions  which  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  able  papers  Mr.  Nicholson  makes  to  the  great  currency 
controversy.  To  any  one  who  seeks  for  a  clear,  straightforward, 
and  fair-minded  statement  of  the  bimetallist  position  we  cor¬ 
dially  commend  this  work.  In  no  other  work  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  the  case  so  clearly  put  and  so  fairly  argued. 
In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  some  revision  of 
our  monetary  system,  a  demand  which  comes  in  its  strongest 
form  from  industrial  centres  like  Manchester,  it  is  worth  while  to 
summarize  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  reopening  of  a 
question  regarded,  twenty  years  ago,  as  permanently  closed  in 
this  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  demand  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  general  trade  depression — a  depression  which,  though,  as 
we  trust,  really  lifting  at  last,  has  continued  for  a  longer  period 
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than  in  previous  cycles.  An  improved  monetary  system  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  many  salutary  lessons  of  adversity.  Again, 
it  needs  no  statistician  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  and  increasing 
scarcity  of  gold.  The  increased  absorption  of  gold  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  ;  the  expansion  of  international  trade  throughout 
the  world ;  and  more  specially  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
Germany,  following  on  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  must  all, 
in  their  several  degrees,  be  held  responsible  for  this  increasing 
scarcity.  Briefly  stated,  while  the  demand  alike  for  currency 
and  for  manufactures  is  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity,  the 
supply  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely  diminishing.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  continue  without  the 
gravest  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  bimetallists 
may  well  ask  whether  the  notorious  abundance  of  silver  may 
not  be  called  in  to  supply  the  lack  of  gold.  It  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  demonstrate  to  the  layman  the  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  trading  world  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  circulating 
medium.  Why,  he  asks,  cannot  the  same  amount  of  trade  be  done, 
though  values  may  be  expressed  in  lower  terms  as  measured  in 
gold  ?  The  question  is  an  exceedingly  specious  one,  and  it  can 
be  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  The  fact  is  much 
more  clearly  apprehensible  than  the  reason.  The  striking  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  historical  over  the  d,  priori  school  of  economists 
comes  out  clearly  in  Mr.  Nicholson’s  paper  on  “  The  Effects  of 
Great  Discoveries  of  the  Precious  Metals.”  He  there  argues  that 
in  the  past 

the  new  supplies,  in  the  one  case  of  silver,  in  the  other  of  gold,  gave  a  real 
and  generous  stimulus  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  world.  The  rise  in 
prices  which  occurred  was  not,  as  we  are  too  often  told,  merely  equivalent 
to  a  nominal  change  of  values,  and  a  benefit  to  debtors  at  the  expense  of 
creditors  ;  for  as  soon  as  prices  began  to  move  in  response  to  the  new  money 
enterprise  was  quickened,  employment  extended,  and  production  increased. 
If  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  trading  nations  had  been  afraid  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  new  silver,  and  had  refused  to  use  it  as  standard  money  in 
unlimited  pavments,  the  mediaeval  system  might  have  retained  its  immo¬ 
bility  for  many  generat  ions,  whilst  the  only  gain  to  the  world  would  have 
been  a  profusion  of  cheap  silver  ornaments. 

Similarly  be  shows  that  bad  the  nations  been  suspicious — as 
alarmists  warned  them  they  ought  to  be — of  the  great  gold  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  present  century,  “  The  only  gain  [of  those  discoveries] 
would  have  been  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  the  gold  plate  of 
those  who  held  mortgages  in  one  shape  or  another  over  the  old 
industries  of  the  world.”  Besides  proving  the  importance  of  the 
volume  of  currency  on  the  volume  of  trade,  the  same  historical 
survey  incidentally  establishes  another  point  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance — namely,  that,  great  as  have  been  the  revolutions  in  the 
relative  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the  changes  in  their 
relative  values  have  been  comparatively  slight.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  relative  production  changed 
from  34- 3  silver  to  657  gold  to  78  6  silver  to  21-4  gold,  while 
the  ratio  of  their  values  only  varied  from  11  to  1  to  12  to  1. 
Again,  in  the  present  century  the  annual  production  varied  from 
76-4  silver  to  23-6  gold  (1801-1810)  to  22’i  silver  to  77-9  gold 
(1856-1860).  Yet  in  the  same  periods  the  relative  values — 
despite  the  huge  revolution  in  comparative  production— varied 
only  from  1561  to  1  in  the  earlier,  to  1 570  to  1  in  the  later 
period.  Mr.  Nicholson  regards  this  fact  as  of  great  significance 
as  tending  to  reassure  those  who  apprehend  disturbance  to  the 
stability  of  the  ratio  under  a  bimetallic  system. 

But,  whatever  the  force  of  the  other  factors  in  the  present 
monetary  agitation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  cause 
of  its  success  in  industrial  centres  like  Lancashire  has  been  the 
dislocation  of  trade  with  silver-using  countries  like  India  and 
China  under  the  existing  system.  Violent  and  incessant  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  exchange  have  in  many  cases  reduced  legitimate  trade  to 
little  else  than  desperate  gambling.  A  favourable  turn  of  the 
exchange  spells  fortune ;  an  unfavourable  turn  means  ruin.  Of 
course  the  Manchester  merchant  may,  and  probably  does,  insure 
against  the  turn  when  he  quotes  his  price ;  but  he  does  not  in¬ 
sure  for  nothing,  and  this  means  a  further  curtailment  of  profit 
already  cut  exceedingly  fine.  In  this  connexion  Mr.  Nicholson 
demonstrates  the  way  in  which  a  depreciation  of  silver  acts 
like  a  bounty  on  exports  from  India  and  a  protective  duty  on 
imports  into  India.  Farmer  and  cotton-spinner  are  for  once  in 
the  same  box.  The  Essex  corn-grower  complains  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Indian-grown  wheat  in  the  English  market ;  the  Man¬ 
chester  spinner  complains  that  he  is  cut  out  of  neutral  trade  in 
Asia  by  Bombay  shirtings.  The  bimetallist  would  refer  both 
complainants  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  contended  by  Mr. 
Nicholson  that  Indian  prices  have  not  in  any  appreciable  degree 
responded  to  the  fall  (amounting  to  30  per  cent.)  in  the  value  of 
silver  in  London.  With  us  gold  is  more  than  one  commodity 
of  many.  It  measures  the  value  of  all  other  commodities.  In 
India  it  is  simply  a  commodity.  Hence  its  appreciation  (and 
the  consequent  depreciation  of  silver)  “  has  in  itself  no  more 
effect  on  the  general  level  of  prices  in  India  than  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  finer  classes  of  notepaper  would  have  had  on  the 
value  of  greenbacks  in  America.”  The  Indian  labourer  is  still 
content  to  receive  the  same  number  of  (depreciated)  rupees  in 
remuneration  for  his  services ;  carriage  rates,  &c.,  remain  stable ; 
hence  the  general  cost  of  production  is,  in  relation  to  gold-using 
countries,  materially  lightened,  and  Indian  competition  becomes 
the  bugbear  of  manufacturer  and  agriculturist  alike. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  therefore,  to  deny  the  inconvenience 
(to  use  the  mildest  phrase)  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Nations  with  a  large  Eastern  trade  are  naturally  the  first  to  feel 
it.  But  this  admitted,  it  may  still  be  asked  (1)  whether  an  in- 
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ternational  monetary  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  the 
dual  standard  is  practicable  ;  (2)  whether,  if  practicable,  it  is 
legit  imate.  Mr.  Nicholson  tackles  very  effectually  these  positions 
in  two  able  papers  on  the  advantages  and  011  the  morality  of 
bimetallism.  Without  possessing  any  special  originality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  his  book  is  a  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
troversy.  He  would,  however,  in  our  judgment,  be  well  advised 
if  he  could  see  his  way  to  disentangle  the  argument  for  bimetallism, 
which  is  the  substantive  and  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  from 
6ome  of  the  miscellaneous  matter  with  which  it  is  gratuitously 
encumbered. 


PAROCHIAL  HISTORIES.* 

TT  is  believed  in  certain  circles  that  antiquarian  papers  are  read 
,  by  the  general  public.  Many  of  our  great  libraries  have 
whole  bookcases  full  of  the  transactions  of  county  arclueoloo-ical 
bocieties.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  dreary  productions.  °  No 
tradition  is  too  trivial,  no  derivation  too  absurd,  no  theory  too 
erroneous  to  find  a  place.  But  here  and  there  an  extensive  study 

01  ViUS  of  1!terature  reveals  a  gem;  some  obscure  local 
worthy  of  whom  the  outer  world  knows  nothing  produces  a  first- 
rate  piece  of  work,  and  the  student  who  lights  upon  it  is  rewarded 
for  years  perhaps  of  futile  labour.  The  late  Miss  Katharine  Fry 
appears  to  have  been  content  with  this  kind  of  limited  reputation. 
JNo  doubt  her  neighbours  and  relations  spoke  of  her  as  very  clever 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  learned  antiquarians  who  occasion¬ 
ally  came  down  from  London.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  the  philanthropist,  “and  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  her  days  at  the  little  village  of  Plashet,  leading 
a  life  of  tranquil  retirement,  yet  full  of  activity,”  says  Mr. 
Pagenstecher  in  a  short  prefatory  notice.  At  Plashet  she  died, 
aged  f>5,  in  1886.  Her  archaeological  researches  were  thorough 
and  complete  in  themselves ;  but  the  papers  she  contributed 'to 
the  volumes  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  were  few  and 
lar  between. ^  The  publication,  or  rather  the  printing,  of  Mr. 
Pagenstecher  s  volume  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Miss 
Try  was  ahead  of  her  contemporaries  in  historical  learning.  This 
monograph  has  some  of  the  blemishes  to  be  expected  at  the  I 
time  at  winch  it  was  written— the  time,  that  is,  of  such  historians 
as  Mass  Strickland— but  Miss  Fry  never  let  her  fancy  run  away 
with  her,  and  never  made  guesses  or  gave  unproved  tradition  as 
fact.  Her  account,  in  the  Essex  Transactions,  of  Robert  Gernon 
and  his  successors,  lords  of  Ham,  among  other  manors,  is  ex¬ 
haustive,  and  appears,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  present  volume. 

til'  nCCArmt  S!  i?l!e.ne  of  Essex  contains  as  romantic  a  tale  as  any 
told  by  Miss  Strickland,  but  perfectly  true,  and  proved  all  throuo-h 
by  references  to  original  authorities  seldom  consulted  by  ladies 
who  write,  or  think  they  write,  history. 

w/l-Ei  tbe  Domesday  Survey  Ham  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
lords,  Alestan  and  Leured.  The  division  thus  indicated  con- 
tinued  after  the  Conquest,  and  Alestan’s  manor  became  that  of 
Ralt  1  everel,  while  Robert  Gernon  held  that  of  Leured  Miss 
F  ry  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  two  holdings  by  local  features 
still,  or  lately,  surviving,  and  traced  the  descendants  and  suc¬ 
cessors  of  I  everel  and  Gernon  for  many  generations.  In  her 
second  chapter  there  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  district 
and  the  ancient  roads  which  passed  through  it.  The  account  of 
manorial  tenure  with  which  the  third  chapter  commences  should 
be  stereotyped  and  distributed  to  all  would-be  writers  on  English 
topography,  to  form  a  permanent  introduction  to  a  subject  which 
few  of  them  understand  as  Miss  Fry  understood  it.  The  history 
ot  Lfie  Montfichets,  who  succeeded  to  Gernon,  connects  them 
with  London  and  one  of  them,  William— but  whether  the  first 
or  the  second  of  the  name  is  left  an  open  question  bv  Miss  Fry— 
was  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  This  is  the  famous 
charter,  supposed  to  be  dated  in  1101,  which  is  to  be  abrogated 
this  year  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  which  gave 
Middlesex  to  the  citizens  for  the  annual  rent  of  300/.  In  a  short 
notice  of  Montftchet’s  Castle,  or  Tower,  in  London,  Miss  Fry 
seemstofall  into  some  error,  but  she  errs  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  the  authorities  on  old  London.  The  last  of  the 
lonf  fiehets  in  the  direct  male  line  was  Richard,  who  died  in 
1207,  -when  the  barony  became  extinct.  Here,  too,  Miss  Frv 
seems  t  trip.  She  wonders  that  the  barony  became  extincl 
tb?Uf»  „severa?  individuals  bearing  the  name  of  Montfichet 
!?r?ett,1!1r  dlat, this  Diehard  was  the  first  summoned  to 


times  misleading  and  sometimes  unscientific.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Pagenstecher  found  them,  and  did  not  feel  justified  in  changing 
them.  He  might,  however,  have  omitted  some  of  the  commas 
with  which  the  text  is  peppered. 

.  Mr.  Baddeley’s  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
is  “  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
pensary  and  the  Cripplegate  Pension  Society.”  As  Mr.  Baddeley 
keeps  it  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  these  charities ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  ordinary 
publisher,  a  profit  seldom,  or  never,  accrues  from  topographical 
books  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  so  many  of  them 
like  Miss  Fry’s  East  and  West  Ham  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Uighgate, 
are  issued  privately,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  handsome 
profit  which  is  sometimes  made.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  devoted  his 
earnings  to  a  free  library ;  and  we  can  only  hope  Mr.  Baddeley 
will  do  equally  well  by  the  charities  in  which  he  is  interested; 
but  the  question  remains.  Would  Mr.  Lloyd  or  Mr.  Baddeley 
assert  that  the  profits  on  a  privately  printed  book  are  larger 
and  more  certain  than  those  which  a  publisher  can  obtain?  If 
so,  why  are  not  all  books  privately  printed  ?  This  is  a  question 
for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  established  belief— we  will  not  say  an  established  fact— that 
a  book  on  parochial  history  pays  better  when  sold  without  the 
intervention  of  a  regular  publisher. 

Mr.  Baddeley  is  well  supplied  with  authorities.  Histories  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church  have  been  written  many  times,  one  of  the 
latest  being  that  of  Mr.  Denton,  who,  by  the  wav,  seems  first  to 
ha'  e  gi'  en  a  rational  explanation  of  the  name.  Cripplegate  was 
a  postern,  from  whicli  access  could  be  had  to  an  outwork,  the 
Barbican.  The  road  from  the  postern  ran  between  walls,  forming 
what  in  fortification  would  be  called  a  “covered  way.”  The 
name  in  Old  English  would  be  “crepel.”  In  the  Wiltshire 
Doomsday  mention  is  made  of  a  “  Crypelgeat  ”  on  the  Wansdyke. 

Mr.  Baddeley  occupies  himself  almost  entirely  with  the  church 
of  St.  Giles,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  complete  account.  We 
cannot  but  wish  he  had  added  a  perambulation  or  even  a  map  of 
the  parochial  boundaries.  He  informs  us  on  p.  48  that  “besides 
being  by  far  the  largest  and  most  highly  assessed  parish  in  the 
Cit:\,  its  position  is  unique  in  being  the  only  one  whose  area  is  con- 
temnnous  "  ith  a  ward.  But  does  not  this  characteristic  also 
belong  to  the  smallest  ward  in  the  City,  Bassishaw?  We  could 
also  wish  he  had  told  us  a  little  more  about  “  the  Freedom”  and 
“  the  Lordship.”  We  gather  that  these  are  the  local  names  for 
the  two  divisions  of  the  parish,  that  within  and  that  without  the 
line  of  the  wall.  In  1244,  Mr.  Baddeley  tells  us,  the  gate  was  re¬ 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  brewers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
the  parish.  Till  then  it  had  been  a  mere  postern ;  but  the  in- 
!  creasing  business  of  the  brewers  necessitated  a  larger  opening 
The  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  built  by  Alfune,  the  friend  of 
Rahere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  was  finished  in 
1090.  It  was  given  by  Almund,  the  second  incumbent,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  son  of  Alfune,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Raul’s, 
on  condition  that  his  son,  Hugh,  should  have  the  living  for  his 
life.  After  that  time  it  became  a  vicarage,  and  was  for  centuries 
assigned  to  the  sub-dean.  The  first  vicar  of  whom  any  record  is 
preserved  was  Philip,  whose  will  is  in  the  Hustings  Roll  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  is  dated  in  1279.  Mr.  Baddeley  might  have  found 
an  earlier  record  relating  to  the  church  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Raul  s,  where,  among  the  ancient  documents  calendared  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  is  one  describing  the  ornaments  in  St.  Giles’s 
m  or  about  1181.  Mr.  Baddeley  pays  great  attention  to  the 
monuments,  of  which  he  gives  us  many  excellent  cuts.  He  in¬ 
cludes  one  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Constance  Whitney,  whicli 
seems  to  have  inspired  De  Foe  with  the  story  of  the  lady  who 
was  buried  in  a  trance  and  awakened  by  the  sexton,  who  tried  to 
cut  oft  her  finger  for  the  sake  of  a  ring.  De  Foe,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  and  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  recollections  of  the  Great  Plague  of  166; 
still  lingered  there  in  his  time.  St.  Giles’s  was  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  parts  of  London  in  those  days,  and  the  Plague  was 
fearfully  prevalent.  De  Foe,  when  the  plague  at  Marseilles  in 
1722  had  caused  such  alarm  in  England,  raked  up  these  old 
memories  and  the  entries  in  the  registers,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  popular  terror  to  issue  liis  famous  Journal ,  whicli  was  sup- 
rec  d  aS  n0  tended,  to  be  a  genuine  contemporary 


t>  v  °  ;  p  j-tiLiicuu  was  me  nrst  summoned  to 

arhament  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  peerage 
la"  when  the  peerage  itself  wasinits infancy,  only  his  descendants 
could  have  succeeded.  The  estate  was  divided  among  his  coheirs 

AbbeyVof  Stmif1  part  °f  ifc  came  to  the  Cistercian 

had  ffrven  i?;  ,  f°rd  Eangthorne,  to  whom  William  Montfichet 
nW  ^ ,  *1  7  de!nusno  and  certain  other  lands  in  West  Ham 
Lon  r;;ks,f0U,8ht  Wlth  tUe  ™lls  of  Darking  about  the  preserva- 

Frv  les  are8  ''ay  ^  brid^  ™d  the  details  into  wlLh  Es 
y  goes  are  very  interesting  to  the  local  topographer  We 
cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pimenstecher 
has  done  h.s  work.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  footnot  s  for 
example,  are  Ins  or  Miss  Fry’s  •  in  either  case  they  are  som J 

Kat,wrine  **' 

JohiTjifme^Baddeley.  T^ln  ? * 


DISTINGUISHED  ANGLO-INDIANS.* 


/WOLONEL  LAURIE,  who  is  fond  of  quotations,  should  take 
.V:  tor  “ls  m°tto  non  omnis  moriar.  If  biographies  of  men  still 
living  and  working  are  to  be  written  at  all,  we  have  not  much 
fault  to  find  with  the  selections  for  this  series,  which  is  sup¬ 
plementary  to  No.  I.,  noticed  in  this  journal  in  April  1887. 
the  style,  like  Hat  of  a  certain  period  in  Gothic  architecture  is 
decidedly  florid  All  the  heroes  have  ruled  “millions,”  made 
roads,  built  schools,  pacified  wild  tribes,  “settled”  provinces 
written  reports  or  histories,  and  justified  our  presence  and  01m 

Macfutn!'T C°f ,  SMe  ,Disti"%¥,ed .  Anglo-Indians,  including  Lord 
Macaulays  Great  Minute  on  Education  in  India;  with  Annlo-Indian 

^fr7ofneSDUr  '•  i"'i‘  ?y9°1?ne,1.  VV-  F  B.  Laurie,  Author  of  “  Sketches 
p„  ®°Tk  Distinguished  Anglo-Indians,”  “  Our  Burmese  Wars.”  “  Ash 

Ki  c?  888°rHtemOSt  Country,”  Sec.  Second  Series.  London: 
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rule  in  India.  We  say  this  without  intending  the  least  reflection 
on  the  gentlemen  whom  Colonel  Laurie  has  selected  for  niches 
in  his  Temple  of  Fame.  Of  Lieutenant-Governors  we  have  a 
good  half-dozen.  There  are  the  names  of  men  who  have  been 
or  are  still  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Here  and  there  we  have  members  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Uncovenanted,  and  what  it  is  now  preferred  to  term  the  Local 
Service ;  men  who  have  risen  to  he  heads  of  departments  and 
have  done  something  more  than  try  summary  suits  for  rents 
and  look  after  the  constabulary.  Officers  who  really  do  re¬ 
semble  the  Roman  Proconsul  in  being  the  chief  political  au¬ 
thorities  on  disturbed  frontiers,  take  up  several  pages.  One 
civilian  has  administered  the  affairs  of  a  large  wild  and  back¬ 
ward  province  with  eminent  success  for  the  long  period  of 
thirteen  years.  Another  is  remarkable  for  having  been  twice  to 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar  and  once  to  Burma.  A  third  has  really 
distinguished  himself  by  making  a  very  true,  a  very  caustic, 
and  a  very  imprudent  and  impolitic  speech  in  which  he  con¬ 
trasted  the  intellectual  and  physical  qualities  and  defects  of  two 
numerous  and  important  sections  of  the  Hindu  community.  We 
shall  not  discuss  at  any  greater  length  the  characters  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  who  have  still  some  years  of  work  before  them  in 
which  they  may  retrieve  any  errors  or,  as  sporting  journals  say, 
live  to  beat  their  own  record.  If  we  were  called  on  to  select 
any  of  these  sketches,  we  should  give  the  palm  to  the  story  of 
Mr.  S.  Davis  and  to  that  of  the  late  General  J ohn  Beclier.  The 
first  defended  himself  and  family  with  a  liogspear  at  the  top  of 
a  spiral  staircase,  against  the  rabble  of  Vizir  Ali,  the  dethroned 
Nawab  of  Oudh.  And  the  career  of  the  second,  is  the .  story  of 
life  in  a  frontier  district  of  the  Punjab,  with  all  its  excitements, 
raids,  responsibilities,  and  hard  work.  It  is  significant  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  Indian  Empire  that  the  son  of  Samuel  Davis, 
who  in  January  1799  beat  off  two  hundred  ruffians  from  his  own 
house  at  Benares  till  he  wTas  relieved  by  the  military  forces,  is 
still  alive,  after  a  long  and  honourable  service  in  China.  And 
John  Becher  was  only  one  of  eight  sons  who  have  all  earned 
honourable  reputations  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  too  much  padding  in  this  last 
work  of  Colonel  Laurie's,  and  that  several  of  the  anecdotes  and 
incidents  are  not  worth  reprinting.  That  the  visits  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  India  should  bring 
up  boars  and  tigers  was  perhaps  inevitable.  But  the  death  of  an 
Arab  horse  that  broke  its  leg  in  a  hole,  and  had  to  be  shot  in 
consequence,  is  no  uncommon  incident ;  and  it  was  unnecessary 
to  tell  us  that  in  camp,  during  the  cold  season,  visitors  must  ex¬ 
pect  heavy  dews  and  bright  nights.  Neither  is  there  any  excuse 
for  the  introduction  of  an  anecdote  about  Lord  Macaulay,  who, 
when  visiting  the  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  mistaken 
for  a  commercial  traveller.  The  reproduction  of  the  historian’s 
Minutes  on  Education  in  India  is  more  justifiable.  But  besides 
that  they  were  noticed  in  this  journal  at  some  length  in  August 
1 874,  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  Lite  of 
his  Uncle,  chap.  vi.  vol.  1.  To  a  resume  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Byron’s  Italian  servant  Tita  no  objection  can  be  made.  This 
man,  whose  real  name  was  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri,  the  ab¬ 
breviation  being  of  the  second  of  these  names,  was  appointed  as 
messenger  at  the  India  Office  about  the  year  1852,  through  the 
influence  of  Byron’s  friend,  the  late  Lord  Broughton.  Tita  was 
born  in  1798,  was  present  at  Byron’s  death,  with  Mr.  Mullingar 
and  the  valet  Fletcher,  and  lived  to  the  year  1874.  That  he 
should  have  received  the  salary  of  140/.  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  a  pension  of  93/.  for 'a  much  shorter  time,  and  that  his 
pension  should  have  been  continued  to  his  widow  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  will  hardly  be  cited  as  an 
abuse  of  patronage.  Although  the  India  Office  is  only  the  peg 
on  which  to  hang  this  story,  and  though  we  scarcely  expected  to 
find  any  mention  of  Lord  Byron  and  Tita  in  the  biographies  of 
Generals,  Chief  Commissioners,  Members  of  Council,  and  other 
lofty  personages,  the  account  of  this  Italian  ex-gondolier,  liis  re¬ 
miniscences  of  two  poets,  and  his  unintelligible  English,  is  not 
without  merit. 

Colonel  Laurie  should  supervise  his  printer  and  spell  names 
uniformly.  He  should  not  write,  or  allow  others  to  write,  of 
“  Lord  Bentinck,”  and  he  might  refer  to  some  Annual  Register 
to  find  that  Lord  Mayo  landed  in  India  in  January,  1869,  and 
not  in  September,  1868.  By  the  district  of  Gorgraunolah  we 
apprehend  is  meant  that  of  Gujranwala,  and  an  educated  official 
who  has  directed  the  course  of  Public  Instruction  should  beware 
■of  such  fearful  sentences  as  the  following.  The  love  of  ferns  may 
be  “strong  in  the  genuine  Anglo-Indian,”  as  Colonel  Laurie  says, 
but  he  might  write  about  them  in  a  different  style : — 

With  reference  to  this  fernery,  while  reading  of  the  pleasant  splash  of 
■dripping  water,  and  the  trickling  sound  of  hidden  streamlets  amidst  the 
■cool,  green  foliage  of  fern  and  lichen,  denoting  the  love  of  verdure  which 
makes  England  so  dear  to  Anglo-Indians,  at  the  risk  of  trying  the  reader’s 
patience,  having  alluded  to  the  Ootacamund  Hill?  or  to  the  delightful  Blue 
Mountains  [nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level],  while  Colonel  Malleson 
is,  in  our  imagination,  again  driving  his  team  of  wild  ponies  in  dangerous 
places,  let  us  touch,  for  a  moment,  having  a  strong  recollection  of  them,  on 
the  flowers  and  ferns  of  the  Neilgherries  :  approaching  which  sanatorium 
all  sick  and  feverish  from  the  plains,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and,  as  you  ascend  through  the  widening  ghauts,  hearing  the  running  of 
cooling  streams,  and  the  sweet  songs  of  birds,  is  a  far  higher  state  of 
Elysium  on  earth  than  any  of  which  Moore  so  sweetly  sings. 

Colonel  Malleson,  whose  photograph  adorns  the  title-page  of 
this  series,  must  have  shuddered  when  reading  this  hazy  para¬ 
graph.  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  suggest  to  Colonel  Laurie 


that,  having  pretty  well  exhausted  the  list  of  distinguished 
Anglo-Indians,  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  those  at  the  other 
end  of  the  register,  and  give  us  the  biographies  of  the  men  who 
used  to  be  popularly  termed  John  Company’s  Hard  Bargains. 


METTEKNICH.* 

WE  are  no  friends  to  the  practice,  as  illogical  as  it  is  un¬ 
generous,  of  assuming  that,  because  a  writer  has  done  one 
class  of  thing  more  or  less  well,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  another 
equally  well."  But  we  shall  confess  frankly  that  in  Colonel 
Malleson’s  tolerably  abundant  and  often  meritorious  previous 
work  we  were  not  able  to  discern  any  special  qualifications  for 
“  doing”  Metternich,  while  we  can  see  some  peculiarities  which 
are  very  like  disqualifications.  Colonel  Malleson  is  a  careful  and 
diligent,  if  not  an  invariably  judicious,  military  historian  ;  but  a 
man  may  be  a  careful  and  diligent  military  historian,  and  even  a 
judicious  to  boot,  without  possessing  either  the  knowledge  or  the 
faculties  necessary  for  judging  purely  political  character  and  in¬ 
cident.  And  wdien  it  is  a  case  (as  Colonel  Malleson  admits,  with 
even,  we  think,  something  of  exaggeration)  of  pen  against  sword, 
of  a  purely  political  man  outwitting  and  beating  one  of  the 
greatest  of  captains,  things  are  not  likely  to  be  improved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Colonel  Malleson,  though  he  has  done  his 
best  to  give  a  careful  account  of  the  facts  of  Metternich’s  life, 
has,  we  fear  it  must  be  said,  failed  entirely  either  to  “  place  ”  or 
to  judge  the  great  Austrian  statesman’s  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  Although  Metternich,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Napoleon’s  fall,  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  represent  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle  as  a  kind  of  duel  between 
Emperor  and  diplomatist ;  and,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  a  still  graver  to  allot  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  book  to  this 
part  of  the  matter,  giving  barely  one-fourth — one-third  at  the 
most  generous  estimate— to  the  thirty-five  years  of  practical  domi¬ 
nation  over  Europe  which  are  Metternich’s  real  title  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  posterity.  It  is  permissible,  of  course  (that  is,  if  you  can  give 
your  reasons  for  it),  to  think  even  worse  of  that  domination  than 
Colonel  Malleson  thinks  ;  but  the  reasons  must  be  reasons,  and  they 
must  be  supported  by  an  array,  or  at  least  a  digest,  of  facts  showing 
that  the  historian  has  grasped  and  understood  them.  We  cannot 
say  that  Colonel  Malleson  has  done  this.  The  fact  that  there 
were  battles  in  the  first  part  and  none  (or  none  worth  speaking  of) 
in  the  second,  seems  to  have  determined  his  allotment  of  space, 
and  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was  a  great  captain  and  Metternich  a 
Pekin  seems  (we  must  be  excused  if  we  judge  him  harshly)  to 
have  conditioned  his  estimate  of  character.  During  the  whole  of 
his  proportionately  lengthy  account  of  the  battles  and  diplomacies 
of  1806-1815  he  is  deeply  shocked  by  the  duplicity  of  Metternich, 
remarks  that  Napoleon  “  was  a  child  in  his  hands,”  bewails  the 
“bitterness”  of  Metternich’s  tone  towards  the  Emperor,  who 
“  liked  him.”  From  the  entire  tone  of  the  account  a  person 
ignorant  of  European  history  would  suppose  that  the  ruthless, 
faithless  Corsican  adventurer  and  schemer  was  a  legitimate 
sovereign  who  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone  with  his  own,  and  a 
guileless  innocent  who  was  basely  and  brutally  plotted  against  by 
the  “  crowned  conspirators  ”  (this  term  is  actually  used)  around 
him.  Such  a  theory,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ignores  at  once  both 
the  point  of  view  of  Metternich  and  the  facts  of  history.  To 
Metternich,  as  to  all  clear-sighted  men  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  this  century,  Napoleon  was  simply  a  successful  brigand 
who  was  constantly  forming  fresh  schemes  of  brigandage.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  the  transactions  between  them  the 
Austrian  diplomatist  did  not  stick  at  trifles ;  diplomatists  very 
frequently  do  not.  But  the  most  punctilious  of  negotiators, 
indeed  the  veriest  Quixote  of  diplomatic  equity,  must  admit 
that  Napoleon  was  a  person  who  was  entitled  to  nothing  more 
than  the  strictest  letter  of  his  bond  and  the  bare  rigour  of 
the  game.  He  never  himself  allowed  honour,  mercy,  equity, 
or  anything  else  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  aggrandizement ; 
he  was  as  certain  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  cards  as  M.  de 
Casanova  or  M.  de  Balibari.  lie  prided  himself  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  on  his  diplomatic  as  on  his  military  talents, 
and  stuck  at  no  combination  of  fraud  as  at  no  effort  of  force. 
Even  if  considerably  worse  double-dealing  could  be  proved  against 
Metternich  than  any  that  Colonel  Malleson  establishes,  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  proved  character  of  his  adversary  are  such  that 
the  proverb  of  “diamond  cut  diamond”  would  certainly  apply. 
It  may  seem  to  Colonel  Malleson  that  because  a  man  is  a  great 
captain  he  has  a  right  to  remove  any  landmarks  and  annex  any 
territories ;  Metternich  did  not  think  so,  nor  do  we. 

Before  coming  to  the  really  more  important,  part  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  on  Colonel  Malleson's  curiously  shortsighted 
estimates  of  the  “  might  have  been.”  If  Marshal  Ney,  he  says, 
had  after  Bautzen  marched  on  Ilochkircli,  “  the  war  would  have 
been  ended.”  “  By  the  accident,  for  it  was  an  accident,  that  St.  Cyr 
failed  to  give  Yandamme  support  ”  after  Dresden,  that  battle  was 
not  made  the  decisive  battle  of  the  century.  Napoleon’s  “masterly 
movement  from  St.  Dizier  ”  would,  “  if  Paris  had  held  out  three 
days,”  have  saved  him.  If  Colonel  Malleson  really  thinks  this,  if 
he  thinks  that  vast  political  causes  cease  to  work  when  the  odd  trick 
is  won  by  a  general  as  in  a  game  of  whist,  it  is  an  instance  of 

*  The  Statesman  Series — Metternich.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson. 
London :  Allen.  1888. 
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the  incapacity  of  the  merely  military  mind  for  writing  general 
and  even  military  history.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  say 
that,  if  St.  Cyr  had  supported  Vandamme  with  the  precision  of 
clockwork,  if  Ney  had  captured  half  a  dozen  Ilochkirchs,  if 
Marmont  had  held  Paris  three  weeks  instead  of  three  days,  the 
course  of  events,  though  slightly  delayed  perhaps,  wouid  have 
been  the  same.  Napoleon  fell  not  because  he,  or  this  or  that  of 
Lis  Marshals,  made  a  technical  blunder,  but  because  Europe  was 
against  him,  and  France  was  weary  of  supporting  him  against 
Europe  with  no  profit  except  the  loss  of  her  children.  The 
"V  olkerschlacht  might  have  been  fought  a  year,  two  years,  half  a 
dozen  years  later,  but  it  would  have  been  fought.  Tlie  Austrians 
might  have  been  driven  out  of  Champagne,  but  they  would  have 
come  back  again.  Generalship  and  “  accident  ”  may  hasten  or 
may  retard,  may  help  or  may  hinder,  the  operation  of  the  great 
causes  which  make  history ;  but  they  can  neither  create  nor 
destroy  those  causes. 

Perhaps  the  insufficiency,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  Colonel 
Malleson  s  dealing  with  the  Metternich  regime  proper — the  great 
European  system  which  sprang  out  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  fell  crashing  with  the  cannon  that  bombarded  the  Austrian 
capital  thirty-three  years  later— may  be  traced  to  this  same  in¬ 
capacity  to  take  large  historical  views.  When  Colonel  Malleson 
accuses  Metternich  of  “  forging  new  fetters  for  the  human  race,” 
of  devising  plans  which  should  “  keep  the  peoples  slaves  for 
ever,”  he  talks,  of  course,  the  orthodox  and  accepted  cant  of 
nearly  sixty  years  past  in  England,  of  half  that  time,  and  more, 
all  over  Europe.  But  accepted  cant  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
philosophical  history.  It  will  not  be  denied — Colonel  Malleson 
admits  it  in  part,  and,  as  he  has  evidently  been  a  diligent  reader 
of  that  appalling  book,  Mettemicli’s  Memoirs,  he  must  know  it 
well — that  Metternich  himself  always  strenuously  disclaimed 
any  fondness  for  “fetters,”  and  “slavery,”  and  so  forth.  This,  it 
may  be  said,  matters  little.  But  an  examination  of  the  facts 
matters  much.  Undoubtedly  the  artificial  character  of  some  of 
the  arrangements  of  Vienna  fomented  instead  of  chilling  off  the 
revolutionary  feelings  which,  after  a  time,  and  only  after  a  time, 
obliged  Austria  to  take  sharp  measures  in  her  Italian  dominions, 
and  other  Powers  to  follow  her  example  elsewhere.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  Metternich  held  (and  some  people,  at  least,  who  think 
for  themselves  hold  that  he  was  right)  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  had  cursed  Europe !  with  thirty  years’  war  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  checked,  and  to  be  checked  at  all 
hazards.  Others,  of  course,  may  hold  if  they  like  that  to  antici¬ 
pate  Messieurs  les  Septembriseurs  is  to  “  forge  fetters,”  and  that 
to  be  forbidden  to  guillotine  your  brother  is  “  slavery.”  But 
there  was  more  than  this.  Tlie  arrangements  of  Vienna  were, 
we  have  admitted,  in  more  respects  than  one  unnatural.  But 
whose  fault  was  that  ?  It  was  the  fault,  first  of  all,  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  itself  and  of  its  embodiment,  Napoleon,  who  had  in 
many  cases  simply  destroyed  the  old  arrangements  without 
creating  anything  at  all  capable  of  taking  their  place.  If  Colonel 
Malleson  sees  in  the  destruction  of  Swiss  independence,  in  the 
establishment  of  fantastic  kingdoms  of  Westphalia,  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  foreign  military  despotism  on  Spain,  in  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  and  so  forth,  possibilities  of  future  weal,  he  can 
see  further  than  we  can.  Things  had  to  be  redistributed  some¬ 
how;  and,  if  the  redistribution  was  not  perfect,  it  might  have 
been  worse.  Colonel  Malleson,  like  many  other  people,  talks  as 
if  the  Austrian  domination  in  Italy  wTas  something  utterly  novel. 
It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say  that  the  historical  and  traditional 
connexion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  with  Italy  was  at  least  as 
close  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  far  more 
important ;  and  that,  if  Metternich  regarded  Italy  as  a  geographical 
expression,  he  had  the  justification  that  for  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  it  had  been  nothing  else.  All  this  Colonel  Malleson  seems 
not  to  have  so  much  as  seen,  and  his  view  of  the  efforts  which 
Metternich  spent,  and  spent  with  much  success,  for  a  full  third 
of  a  century  in  keeping  Europe  from  anarchy  is  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  imperfect. 

W  e  could  point  out  several  minor  instances  going  to  show  that 
the  Colonel  “  has  not  the  head  historic.”  A  historian  who  describes 
Prince  Napoleon's  recent  ingenious  plaidoyer  about  Napoleon  and 
his  detractors  as  “  admirable,”  and  ascribes  to  it  “  perfect  im¬ 
partiality,”  must  have  a  very  odd  notion  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Some  remarks  of  the  parallel  kind  between  the  “  Star 
Chamber  under  Charles  I.”  and  the  Austrian  and  Napoleonic 
Councils  of  State  also  fill  us  with  a  mild  amazement.  But  when 
Colonel  Malleson  rejects  a  certain  account  of  Metternich’s  because 
it  “  consigns  to  a  ridiculous  position  the  great  master  of  legions,” 
and  prefers  an  account  abridged  by  a  historian  “  who  has 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  his  own  country,”  he  displays  a 
still  more  amazing  want  of  historical  insight.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Metternich  was  by  no  means  indisposed  in  his  Memoirs 
to  give  himself  the  beau  rule,  but  we  know  from  others  that 
the  hectoring  theatricalities  of  Napoleon  at  meetings  of 
ambassadors,  one  of  which  is  in  question,  were  very  real 
things,  and  that  he  was  more  than  once  “  made  ridiculous.” 
Secondly,  considering  that  the  person  referred  to  as  having  held 
the  highest  position  is  none  other  than  M.  Thiers,  it  certainly 
seems  strange  to  quote  one  who  by  common  consent,  though  a 
politician  of  genius,  and  in  his  last  years  a  patriot  statesman,  is 
about  the  most  untrustworthy  historian  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
a  “  high  position  ”  on  the  staff  of  Clio.  It  is  true  that,  as  Colonel 
Malleson  himself  very  honestly  states,  no  fact  recorded  by  Thiers 
as  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  fact  recorded  by  Metternich. 


The  Austrian  represents  Napoleon  as  blustering  and  being  put 
out  ;  the  Frenchman  represents  him  as  arguing  calmly  and 
quietly.  Of  course,  any  one  may  accept  the  version  which  he 
thinks  most  probable,  but  if  he  knows  much  about  Napoleon,  we 
think  we  know  which  version  he  will  take. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  speak 
better  of  Colonel  Malleson  s  book.  It  has  an  interesting  subject, 
and  gives  useful  information,  but  a  brief  examination  of  the 
European  system  of  1815-1S48,  from  the  point  of  view  of  philo¬ 
sophical  history  and  politics,  has  yet  to  be  written. 


PLAYS  AND  POEMS.* 

TTISTORICAL  drama  is  subjected  to  a  wider  critical  examina- 
tion  than  any  other  form  of  poetic  enterprise,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  hazardous.  It  invites  a  triple  investigation,  from 
the  various  standpoints  of  the  stage,  the  critic  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  the  historian.  There  was  a  common  and  railing  accusation 
against  Ben  Jonson  that  he  borrowed  too  freely  from  the  Latin 
poets  and  historians,  at  a  time  when  realism  and  fidelity  to  the 
“  document  ”  were  not  burdensome  to  the  poet’s  conscience.  So 
far  as  his  Roman  tragedies  are  concerned,  the  charge  is  obviously 
true  and  obviously  shallow  ;  for  the  dramatist  who  would  vitalize 
for  stage  representation  events  so  imposing  as  the  conspiracv  of 
Catiline  or  the  fall  of  Sejanus  must  needs  go  to  history.  The 
prejudice,  however,  long  survived  the  poet’s  death.  So  reputable 
a  poet  as  Sir  John  Denham  could  not  refrain  from  scoring  an  easy 
point  by  it  in  his  panegyric  on  Cowley  : — 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  ; 
lie  melted  not  the  ancient  gold, 

Nor  with  Ben  Jonson  did  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  orators. 

This  is  the  language  of  eulogy,  not  of  criticism.  It  takes  no  note 
of  the  noble  employment  of  the  “plunder,”  the  admirable  re¬ 
casting  of  the  material  of  Tacitus.  In  her  drama  of  Imperial 
Rome  Mrs.  Webster  follows  a  less  rigid  rule,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  from  Suetonius  which  serves  as  a  keynote  or  text  to °  The 
Sentence.  This  has  but  an  incidental  bearing  on  the  action  of 
the  play,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  laws  affecting  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  it  leaves  the  dramatist  free  to  portray  the  youthful 
Caligula  as  an  ensnarer  of  evildoers,  arrogating  to  *  himself 
the  functions  of  avenging  and  jealous  deity,  with  much  of 
schoolboy  glee  and  petulance  and  a  fair  show  of  despotism. 
The  Sentence  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  fiction  and  drama  that 
deals  with  “  Destiny  s  dark  counsels,”  the  sure-weaving  web  of 
Fate,  and  sleepless  Nemesis.  But  it  is  no  august  purpose  of  the 
gods,  pursuing  virtue  with  ceaseless  calamity,  or  devising  certain 
punishment  for  insolent  evil  through  some  cunning  coil  of  enig¬ 
matic  circumstance,  that  is  revealed  and  developed  in  Mrs. 
Webster’s  play.  The  tragedy  is  neither  elevating  nor  impressive. 
Pity  is  not  aroused  nor  is  the  imagination  stirred  by  the  fate  of 
the  innocent  victim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  emotion 
excited  by  the  doom  that  overwhelms  the  evildoers  is  admiration 
of  the  dramatist’s  skill  in  devising  and  working  out  an  extremely 
ingenious  scheme  of  retribution.  More  than  this,  however,  lies 
in  the  end  of  tragedy,  or  Shakspeare  and  Ford — not  to  mention 
the  Greeks — are  no  good  exemplars.  In  the  opening  scene  the 
Emperor  Caligula  is  presented  in  no  unfavourable  light,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  darker  manifestations  of  malignity  in  the  last 
two  acts.  History  is,  of  course,  not  violated  here,  though  the 
suggested  cause  of  the  transformation  is  novel.  It  may  be  partly 
explained  in  his  own  words  (Act  II.  Sc.  1)  : — . 

Stellio,  that  has  for  his  of  all  sweet  women 
The  sweet  white  wood  anemone  pure  of  the  sun, 

Turns  him  to  that  iEonia — is  she  called  ? — 

And  Laelia’s  struck  with  the  blight  of  their  twin  treason. 

Lrelia,  the  wife  of  Stellio,  is  the  good  angel  of  her  foster-brother, 
the  Emperor.  Her  influence  is  wholesome  and  his  love  is  noble 
and  disinterested.  The  thought  of  her  makes  him  “  calmer,  surer 
of  himself,”  and  her  presence  inspires  him  with  virtuous  resolve. 
When  she  tells  him  that  all  in  Rome  love  him,  Caligula 
replies : — 

They  shall  love  ;  but  yet  fear  me.  Aye,  what  task? 

Only  to  guide  the  world.  Only,  alone, 

To  plan  mankind  anew  ;  for  that’s  the  need. 

Since  I  will  have  my  men  that  govern  just, 

My  men  whose  lot’s  subservient  dutiful ; 

All  laws  right  and  obeyed  ;  all  customs  honest ; 

And  crimes  forgotten,  being  impossible. 

Much,  is  that  ?  Not  too  much  for  power  like  mine  : 

And  yet — oh  Ladia,  I  have  done  so  little  ! 


*  The  Sentence.  A  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webster.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1888. 
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These  are  excellent  sentiments,  though  the  verse  he  somewhat  ; 
rough.  He  goes  on  to  acknowledge  his  defects  of  temper : 

Some  knew  I  had  fierce  moods  ;  and  blemishes  ; 

But  I  have  crushed  youth  and  its  faults  in  me — 

Ended  them,  by  my  will,  in  a  great  breath — 

So  to  become  Rome’s  strong  beneficence. 

Thou  know’st  that  means  Rome's  drudgingest  labourer  ? 

Such  was  Caius  Caligula  before  the  intrigue  of  Stellio  and 
yEonia  changes  his  nature  or  warps  its  better  tendency.  He  sus¬ 
pects,  he  sets  spies,  and  is  himself  a  spy  on  the  lovers.  In 
yEonia’s  garden,  at  Bake,  he  is  a  witness  of  a  chance  encounter 
between  them  and  L Delia,  when  the  wife  hears  the  truth  m 
brutal  and  insulting  language  from  yEonia  and  Stellio,  and  is 
driven  to  commit  suicide  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  From  the 
moment  of  catastrophe  Caligula  lays  his  lures  lor  the  culprits  m 
a  crafty,  ignoble,  and  malignant  plot.  His  patronage  of  Stellio 
and  yEonia  is  effusive.  He  will  preside  over  their  marriage  least. 
And  with  these  pretty  protestations  of  amity  lie  confides  with 
singular  candour  to  his  freedman  Memnon  his  schemes  of 
Tevenge,  his  sentence  on  the  unsuspecting  sinners.  “  Bo  I  not 
rule  as  Jove  and  regnant  gods  ?  ”  he  asks — 

Do  they  not  punish  ?  oftenest  covertly, 

Often  with  published  vengeance  ? 

On  the  night  of  the  feast  he  sends  a  secret  message  to  Hilonia 
offering,  not  love  merely,  but  marriage  and  empery.  He  in¬ 
structs  her  to  poison  Stellio  at  the  banquet,  and,  though  she 
rejects  the  temptation  at  first,  it  proves  irresistible  when  urged 
by  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  revolting  horror  of  the  final 
scene  is  scarcely  tempered  by  the  lack  of  all  dignity  in  the  I 
avenger  and  judge.  He  assumes  the  god,  yet  outrages  the 
prerogatives  of  justice.  The  poison  works  slowly,  the  unhappy 
Stellio  retires  'from  the  festival  with  the  treacherous  yEonia, 
when  the  Emperor  enters  and  divulges  the  perfidy  of  his  bride  to 
the  dying  man.  The  revelation  of  the  object  of  her  treachery 
arouses  him  even  more  than  the  act  itself.  He  rusnes  at  hei  in 
frenzy 

Thou  shalt  not  do  it.  Die  with  me,  traitress  !  Die  !  . 

Cai.  (gives  yEonia  a  digger).  Save  thyself !  strike!  (yEonia  slabs 
Stellio .) 

Stell.  Oh  !  Lafiia  !  ( falls  motionless.') 

Then,  before  the  assembled  guests,  Caligula  unfolds  his  plot  and, 
that  he  should  not  break  his  oath,  undertakes  to  wed  yEonia,  to 
divorce  her  at  dawn,  and  to  banish  her  for  life  to  Pandataria. 
Striking  as  the  climax  is,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  motive  for 
yengeance  harmonizes  with  the  abhorrent  scheme  ot  Caligula. 
The  motive  is  scarcely  adequate,  if  we  are  to  accept  Caligula  s 
pure  reverence  for  a  youthful  ideal  as  inspiring  the  ghastly  design. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  hint  of  hypocrisy  in  his  lofty  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  and  for  justice  ;  yet  he  scolds 
and  taunts  the  wretched  JEonia  with  a  shrill  virulence  that 
suggests  the  spite  of  a  woman  triumphing  over  a  rival. 

There  is  much  in  Miss  i\ I  ary  Robinson  s  latest  volume  of 
poems  that  relieves  the  critic  of  the  odious,  though  necessary, 
task  of  appraising  the  varying  merits  of  metrical  exercises.  Xo 
more  than  this  is  due  to  the  vast  majority  of  contemporary 
versers.  If  it  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  first  portion  of  this 
pretty  book — the  songs,  sonnets,  and  other  lyrical  pieces  that 
they  are  poetry,  and  not  verse,  it  is  much  to  the  point,  though 
we  advance  biit  little.  The  form,  colour,  music,  and  beauty  of 
expression  of  many  of  these  songs  may  be  discussed,  analysed, 
and  set  forth,  yet  the  secret  of  their  spell  remains  inaccessible. 
You  are  reduced  to  the  forlorn  plight  of  all  those  sanguine 
spirits  who  have  attempted  the  definition  of  poetry.  There  is  an 
incommunicable  magic  in  poetry  which  is  foolishness  to  the 
multitude.  Poetry  is  to  be  felt,  and  it  is  felt  only  by  an  inscrut¬ 
able  process,  as  the  universal  Pan  was  felt  by  Shelley  s  mystical 
lady  on  her  emerald  throne.  From  a  sheaf  of  good,  examples 
comprising  the  fine  sonnet  on  Differs  “  Melancholia,  “  Etiuscan 
Tombs,”  “Love  in  the  World,”  “Spring”— we  select  An 
■Orchard  at  Avignon  ” : — 

The  hills  are  white,  but  not  with  snow  ; 

They  are  as  pale  in  summer-time  ; 

For  herb  or  epass  may  never  grow 
Upon  their  slopes  of  lime. 

Within  the  circle  of  the  hills 

A  ring,  all  flowering  in  a  round, 

An  orchard-ring  of  almond  fills 
The  plot  of  stony  ground. 

More  fair  than  happier  trees,  I  think, 

Grown  in  well-watered  pasture  land. 

There  parched  and  stunted  branches,  pink 
Above  the  stones  and  sand. 

O  white,  austere,  ideal  place, 

Where  very  few  will  care  to  come, 

Where  spring  hath  lost  the  waving  grace 
She  wears  for  us  at  home  ! 

Fain  would  I  sit  and  watch  for  hours 
The  holy  whiteness  of  thy  hills, 

Their  wreath  of  pale  auroral  flowers, 

Their  peace  the  silence  tills. 

A  place  of  secret  peace  art  thou, 

Such  peace  as  in  an  hour  of  pain 
One  moment  fills  the  amazed  heart, 

And  never  comes  again. 


Miss  Robinsons  ballads,  “fantastic  and  superficial  ballads” 

tbe  poet  calls  them,  are  studies  after  the  old  balladists.  They 
move  us  not  as  their  prototypes  do,  though  there  have  been  none 
like  them  since  Rossetti,  none  so  perfect  in  form  or  so  alive  with 
the  colour  and  atmosphere  of  romance.  The  truth  is,  you  cannot 
away  with  artifice  in  the  making  of  ballads.  M  hat  was  once  the 
most  artless  is  now  the  most  artificial  of  poetic  compositions.  The 
least  archaic  touch,  though  applied  for  illusion,  becomes  mere 
quaintness  to  the  modern  ear.  It  has  never  the  effect  of  uncon¬ 
scious  felicitv,  as  with  the  old  rhymers.  Miss  Robinson  s  ballad, 

“  The  Tower  of  St.  Maur,”  is  altogether  an  admirable  poem ;  yet 
it  is  not  the  poetry,  but  the  trick  of  manufacture,  that  arrests  us 
when  we  read 

An  hour's  gone  by,  an  hour  or  two  ; 

or,  in  “  The  Duke  of  Gueldres’  Wedding,” 

They  had  not  filled  or  draDk  a  cup, 

A  cup  but  barely  three. 

We  recall  at  once  “  the  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens.”. 

The  third  section  of  Miss  Robinson’s  book,  A  Garden  Play,  is 
a  pretty  conception,  with  passages  of  graceful  fancy,  and  a  forced 
undramatic  climax.  It  is  altogether  unworthy  of  association 
with  the  lyrics  and  ballads  that  precede  it. 

Mr.  Todhunter’s  little  volume  comprises  some  not  remarlra  ble 

lyrics _ an  odd  new  version  of  the  “  Slian  van  Vocht  ”  among 

them _ and  specimens  of  metrical  versions  of  Irish  bardic  legends, 

which  last  are  rendered  with  grace  and  skill,  together  with  a, 
fair  transmutation  of  the  original  spirit.  The  most  striking  of 
these  poems  is  “  The  Doom  of  the  Children  of  Lir,  the  wild 
fantastic  beauty  of  which  is  extremely  fascinating,  and  has 
fascinated  Mr.  Todhunter  with  excellent  results. 

Our  minor  poets  positively  revel  in  sonnets.  They  are  not  ot 
that  poet’s  mind  who  “  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  to 
sonnets,”  and  likened  this  form  of  verse  to  “that  lirants  bed 
where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others  too  long  cut 
short.”  This  is  a  more  philosophical  view  than  Byron’s  pettish 
prejudice.  Mr.  Tyrer’s  half-century  of  sonnets  are  smooth,  and 
of  no  marked  character.  They  are  more  like  fluent  stanzas ;  they 
are  inspired  by  paintings  and  picturesque  scenery— a  kind  of 
tourist’s  commentary  of  impressions  common  to  the  whole 
travelling  body.  Another  and  a  more  artistic  kind  of  sonnet  is  to 
be  found  in  the  modest  volume  of  Poems  by  the  late  George 
Morine  From  the  memorial  preface  by  the  Rev.  Richard  \\  uton, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Morine  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner  at 
Doncaster  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1872.  ihe  stirring 
and  very  picturesque  sonnet  entitled  “  Sunset,  known  to  readers 
of  Mr.  Waddington’s  little  collection  of  English  Sonnets,  is  by  no 
means  the  solitary  proof  of  the  poet’s  gifts.  One,  at  least,  we 
have  happed  on,  among  the  fifty  now  reprinted— “  llie  Cathedrals 
of  England  ”— is  entirely  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  national  anthology 
of  sonnets.  Sweet,  calm,  and  "unassertive  are  the  little  poems 
inspired  by  wild  and  garden  flowers  in  The  Old  Garden,  and 
other  Verses.  The  poet’s  fancies  spring  flower-like,  with  graceful 
and  facile  succession,  as  in  a  well-loved  garden  through  the 
round  of  the  seasons.  Admirably  printed  and  prettily  bound,  this 
volume  of  unobtrusive  song  is  as  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  it 
is  enjoyable  to  read. 


ANCESTRAL  TABLETS.* 

IN  Gulliver’s  first  Voyage  we  are  told  of  the  Lilliputians  that 
they  write  “neither  from  the  left  to  the  right,  like  the 
Europeans ;  nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the  Arabians ; 
nor  from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinese;  nor  from  down  to  up, 
like  the  Casgaginns ;  but  aslant  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to 
the  other,  like  ladies  iu  England.”  To  this  extraordinary  list 
Mr.  Whitmore  enables  ns  to  add  another  example,  “  nor  from  the 
middle  of  a  book  to  its  two  ends,  like  an  American  genealogist.” 
Ancestrul  Tablets  contains  but  a  single  page  of  letterpress  for 
review,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  eke  out  a  page  or  even 
a  column  in  reviewing  it.  But  it  would  be  very  easy  to  eke  out 
several  pages  in  a  review  of  the  title-page  alone.  _  Here  it  is 
in  full :— “  Ancestral  Tablets.  A  Collection  of  Diagrams  for 
Pedigrees,  so  arranged  that  eight  generations  of  the  ancestors  of 
any  person  may  be  recorded  in  a  connected  and  simple  form. 
The  Tablets  consist  of  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  by  which 
the  genealogist  can  record  every  fact  iu  its  proper  place  as  it 
comes  to  bi3  knowledge.  “  The  book  begins  in  tbe  middle, 
and  the  pagination  extends  on  each  halt  back  towards  the 
covers.”  In  order  to  make  use  of  it  the  genealogist  must  follow 
the  brief  but  clear  directions  which  Mr.  Whitmore  gives  in  the 
explanation  already  mentioned.  rlhere  are  holes  in  the  pages 
through  which  a  name  will  appear  in  its  proper  place  when  the 
book  Is  opened.  Had  not  Louis  XIV.,  the  proudest  monarch  in 
Europe,  “  a  window  in  his  escutcheon  ”  ?  Mr.  Whitmore's  con¬ 
trivance  will  show  exactly  what  “  a  window”  is.  Of  course,  it 
is  presumed  that  everybody  lias,  or  lias  had,  one  father  and  one 
mother,  two  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers,  and  so  on,  until 
sixteen  different  progenitors  are  recorded.  This  is  what  the 
Germans  call  “  sixteen  quarters.”  If  all  are  of  a  certain  rang 


*  Ancestral  Tablets.  By  \V.  H.  Whitmore,  M.A.  London:  Elliot 
Stock. 
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the  lucky  descendant  “  has  sixteen  quarters  of  nobility or 
«  royalty j”  as  the  case  may  be;  but  one  of  Louis’s  Polish  ances¬ 
tresses  was  a  peasant.  Hence  the  window.  The  fact  is  that 
Tery  few  people,  even  people  of  consideration  and  ancestral  rank, 
can  show  their  sixteen  quarters  of  gentle  blood.  The  inexpe¬ 
rienced  genealogist  who  begins  to  fill  up  one  of  Mr.  Whitmore's 
books  may  find  it  prudent  to  try  somebody  else’s  pedigree  before 
his  own. 


MIDDLESEX  RECORDS.* 

THE  third  volume  of  the  Middlesex  Record  Society  is  quite  as 
entertaining  as  either  of  the  others.  The  period  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Great  Fire  is  one  in  which  the 
nation,  and  especially  the  Londoners,  to  whom,  of  course,  these 
Records  mainly  relate,  boxed  the  compass  of  political  and  religious 
opinion,  and  the  diligence  of  their  rulers  in  punishing  the  minority 
is  the  chief  subject  of  the  volume.  In  1628  Elizabeth  Westley 
is  indicted  for  speaking  against  the  Church  of  England,  and  deny¬ 
ing  that  the  King’s  Majesty  is  the  supreme  head  of  it.  In  1642 
George  Durrant  was  summoned  for  “  scandalous  words  against 
the  Parliament.”  In  1651  Robert  Webb  was  indicted  for  saying 
■“  the  Kinge  of  Scots  was  noe  traytor”;  in  1658  John  Snow  is 
brought  up  for  saying  he  did  not  value  his  Highness  “  the  Lord 
Protector  nor  his  government  neither”;  and  in  1666  a  true  bill 
is  found  against  James  Burnes,  of  Stepney,  for  having,  in  the 
presence  of  divers  persons,  “  spoke  these  malicious  and  devilish 
words,  ‘  Ileere  is  a  health  to  George  Mounke,  and  the  Devill 
take  the  King.’”  Mr.  Jeaffreson  complains  of  the  very  imperfect 
state  of  the  county  records  at  that  period  ;  but  he  has  certainly 
had  enough  before  him  to  make  up  a  very  curious  volume.  The 
crimes  common  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  crimes 
common  in  the  nineteenth  ;  but  the  punishments  awarded  to  the 
criminals  in  the  earlier  period  were  still  mediaeval  in  their 
atrocity.  In  1652  Ursula  Powell  was  hanged  for  adultery, 
having  been  respited  until  her  child  was  born.  There  is  an 
amount  of  wickedness,  horror,  and  cruelty  packed  into  that  one 
sentence  which  would  furnish  forth  half-a-dozen  novels  of  the 
modem  pattern,  and  which  suffices  to  make  the  “  Reign  of 
the  Saints”  detestable  for  ever.  In  1633  Mary  Stringer  was 
found  guilty  of  having  murdered  her  husband,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  “  trahi  super  le  huddle  et  comburi.”  In  1635  Alice 
Clarke  meets  the  same  fate.  In  1627  and  1632  fifty-four 
criminals  were  put  to  death,  and  in  the  intermediate  years  never 
fewer  than  twenty-two,  the  yearly  average  of  executions  being 
forty-five.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  statistics  of  the 
previous  reign.  The  ten  years,  1608  to  1618,  gave  an  average  of 
more  than  seventy-three,  inclusive  of  the  case  of  those  prisoners 
who  refused  to  plead,  and  who  were  killed  by  slow  torture.  The 
“peine  forte  et  dure”  is  fully  described  for  us  at  p.  350.  In 
1665  four  men  of  St.  Pancras  were  indicted  for  an  assault.  Two 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  one,  John  Clifford,  refused  to 
plead  and  was  condemned  to  the  peine  in  a  remarkable  Latin 
document,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  to  be  thrown  on 
the  ground  in  a  vile  dungeon,  without  any  straw  or  covering,  that 
one  of  his  arms  was  to  be  extended  with  a  rope  to  one  part  of  the 
dungeon,  and  the  other  to  the  other  part,  his  legs  to  be  similarly 
treated,  and  that  upon  his  body  was  to  be  placed  “  so  much  of 
iron  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  more  and  more  ”  ;  and  on  the  first 
day  afterwards  he  was  to  have  three  pieces  of  barley  bread 
without  water,  and  on  the  second  day  he  was  to  drink  thrice  of 
the  water  nearest  the  prison  gate,  not  being  running  water ;  and 
what  day  he  ate  he  was  not  to  drink  and  what  day  he  drank  he 
was  not  to  eat,  until  death  came  to  relieve  him.  Presumably, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  plead,  but  the  document  says  nothing 
about  that.  The  case  of  John  Clifford  does  not  stand  alone. 
Possibly  lunatics  were  the  most  often  subjected  to  it.  The  object 
with  a  sane  criminal  was,  of  course,  to  escape  the  forfeiture  which 
followed  condemnation  for  felony. 

Superstition  makes  its  mark  in  these  pages.  In  1643,  for 
example,  Thomas  Browne,  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was  tried  for 
having,  as  was  alleged,  “  wickedly,  diabolically,  and  feloniously 
made  an  agreement  with  an  evil  and  impious  spirit.”  By  the 
terms  of  this  compact,  Thomas  was  to  sell  his  soul  for  2,000/.  a 
year,  to  be  paid  him  at  Pentecost  and  at  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the  evil  spirit  defending  Thomas  from 
all  perils,  and  engaging  that  he  should  marry  a  woman  who 
should  please  him,  and  all  for  the  term  of  forty-one  years ;  the 
said  Thomas  engaging  on  his  part  to  renounce  his  religion,  to  the 
grave  scandal  of  all  pious  Christians,  “  against  the  peace  of  the 
said  lord,  now  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  also  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  published  and  pro¬ 
vided.”  This  supposed  Dr.  Faustus  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  solemnly  indicted  before  a  jury,  and  found  not  guilty. 
Nicholas  Culpeper,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  was  indicted  for 
bewitching  Sarah  Lynge,  in  1642,  and  acquitted  ;  but  in  1651,  a 
true  bill  was  found  against  Elizabeth  Lanam  for  practising  witch¬ 
craft  on  J ohn  Cooke,  “  so  that  he  languished  and  wasted  in  his 
body”;  and  in  1653  Barbara  Bartle  was  accused  of  being  “a 
common  witch  and.  enchantrix.”  In  the  same  year  Elizabeth 
Newman  was  actually  condemned  for  sorcery,  and  sentenced  to 
he  hanged.  In  1650  Joan  Allen  was  condemned  to  the  gallows 

*  Middlesex  County  Records,  1625-1667.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  J.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson.  Middlesex  Record  Society.  1888. 


for  bewitching  Joan  Tuttle,  as  was  Joan  Peterson  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  There  are  numerous  records  of  the  condemnation  of 
seminary  priests,  and  the  religious  intolerance  was  so  great 
that,  to  take  a  single  example,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1640, 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  for  recusancy  in  not  repairing  to  church  for  a 
whole  month.  In  1661  Richard  Major  is  accused  of  speaking 
seditious  words,  and  of  saying  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had 
thirty  thousand  pounds  more  than  he  should  have.  One  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  inclined  to  condone  the  crime  of  Henry  Walker, 
who  is  prosecuted  for  blasphemy  in  1653,  for  writing  to  his 
sweetheart  that  he  preferred  her  embraces  to  Heaven  itself.  For 
this  offence  and  for  evil  language  he  gets  six  months  in  the  new 
prison  at  Clerkenwell,  and  is  forbidden  ever  to  keep  an  alehouse 
in  the  county  lest  people  resorting  to  it  may  be  in  danger  to  be 
corrupted  by  his  wicked  conversation. 

The  more  diverting  items  are  not  very  common  in  this  volume. 
There  is  notice,  however,  of  a  delightful  “  Theodosia,  Lady 
Thresham,”  who  is  summoned  for  detaining  the  wearing  apparel 
of  her  servant,  Helen  Iladdocke.  She  was  sent  to  Newgate  on 
telling  the  Court  “  that  a  theefe  had  more  friends  here  than  an 
honest  bodie  ”  ;  and  the  following  sessions  came  up,  undaunted  by 
imprisonment,  and  was  again  committed  for  saying  she  “  cared 
not  a  button  for  any  in  the  Court.”  In  1655  the  father  of  a 
young  man  named  Reynolds  petitioned  the  Court  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  made  under  irregular  circumstances  with  Susanna 
;  Graunt.  The  said  Susanna  inveigled  Reynolds  out  of  the  house  of 
the  master  to  whom  lie  was  apprenticed,  lie  being  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and,  having  a  coach  ready,  she  took  him  to  the 
house  of  Ambrose  Dodd,  a  minister  at  Paddington,  “where  hee, 
the  said  Dodd  did,  as  hee  pretended,  marry  the  said  Peticioner’s 
said  Sonne  and  the  said  Susanna.”  Further,  it  seems  that  Dodd 
gave  a  certificate  that  the  parties  had  been  duly  “cryed”  by  the 
Westminster  crier,  on  which  Colonel  Grosvenor,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  performed  the  civil  ceremony  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Court  eventually  granted  the  petition  of 
Master  Reynolds,  and  decreed  the  nullification  of  the  marriage. 

As  an  example  of  Law  Latin  nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the 
process  against  John  Craft  in  1633,  though  the  accusation  was 
grave  enough — namely,  that  he  had  killed  Anne  Horton.  He 
was  acquitted,  and  the  jury  appended  a  rider  to  their  verdict, 
“  Quod  predictus  Johannes  attendens  pro  domino  suo  Domino 
Newburgh,  et  sedens  super  le  coachboxe  et  dormiens  anglice 
sleepinge  predicti  equi  conturbati  fuerunt  anglice  frightened  et 
violenter  concurrerunt  cum  predicto  Johanne  et  in  eodem  cursu 
predicta  Anna  accidentaliter  interfecta  fuit.”  An  order  of  the 
Court  follows  that  John,  notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  was  to 
be  imprisoned  until  he  found  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  was  guilty  of  “  abusinge  the  mother  of  the  child  with  uncivill 
words.”  Nearly  as  strange  is  the  true  bill  against  Frances 
Richardson,  for  picking  the  pocket  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  poet, 
who  was  bound  over  in  June  1626  to  prosecute  her  for  assaulting 
him  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  when  he  was  in  God’s  and  the  King’s 
peace,  and  for  that  she  secretly,  and  without  his  observation, 
picked  his  pocket  of  50s.,  “  quinquaginta  solidos  in  pecuniis 
numeratis  de  bonis  catallis  et  denariis  prefati  Francisci  Quarles 
in  pera  anglice  the  pockett  ipsius  Francisci.”  How  it  fared  even¬ 
tually  with  Frances  Richardson  does  not  appear.  It  was  a 
hanging  matter. 

The  l’lague  and  the  Fire  contribute  to  the  number  of  offences. 
Some  thieves  were  prosecuted  for  breaking  into  the  house  of  a 
woman  who  was  lying  ill  of  the  Plague  and  robbing  her  so  tho¬ 
roughly,  she  not  being  able  to  resist  them,  that  she  had  to  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  Rebecca  Wilts  was  summoned  for 
opening  and  entering  a  house  infected,  and  Anthony  Baskervile 
for  making  a  public  burial  at  the  interment  of  his  wife,  who  had 
died  of  the  Plague,  “  thereby  greatly  indangering  the  spreading 
the  infection.”  Immediately  after  the  Fire  evidence  was  offered 
against  certain  persons  as  having  thrown  fire-balls  “  compounded 
of  gunpowder,  brimstone,  and  other  combustible  matter.”  One  of 
the  accused,  Robert  Hubert,  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  being  hanged 
on  a  different  charge,  was  never  tried  on  this  one.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  many  more  extracts  from  this  interesting  picture  of 
the  seamy  side  of  English  life  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  we 
have  quoted  enough  to  show  the  importance,  historically  speak¬ 
ing,  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  new  volume,  and  need  only  add  that 
Mr.  A.  T.  Watson  has  added  an  admirable  index. 


NICHOL’S  BACON.* 

"VTST’E  sufficiently  explained,  when  some  time  ago  we  had  to 

*  *  deal  with  Dr.  Abbott’s  unjust  and  inept  censure,  what 
we  think  of  the  pedagogic  method,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  esti¬ 
mating  Bacon’s  life.  It  is  no  small  relief  to  find  that  this  time 
Bacon  has  fallen  into  better  hands.  Professor  Nichol  judges 
Bacon  like  a  scholar  and  not  like  a  schoolmaster.  One  may  or 
may  not  be  precisely  of  his  opinion  in  every  point  of  detail,  but 
his  judgment  is  always  of  a  reasonable  kind.  He  is  never  far 
from  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  think  that  we  may  claim  him 
as,  in  a  general  way,  supporting  and  fortifying  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  here  on  former  occasions.  Bacon  appears  to  us,  and  we 

*  Francis  Bacon:  liis  Life  and  Philosophy.  By  John  Nichol.  Parti. 
Bacon’s  Life.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  \V.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  (“Philo¬ 
sophical  Classics  ’’  series.) 
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think  lie  will  appear  to  an  impartial  reader  of  Mr.  Nicliol’s  book, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  fully  the  authorities  are  verified,  as  a 
man  whose  insight  was  for  truer  and  deeper,  his  aims  for  loftier, 
than  those  of  the  men  under  and  through  whom  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  work ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  man  whose  methods  in 
affairs  of  state  and  business  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  not  only  saw  no  harm 
in  using  the  ordinary  methods  of  his  time  for  ends  which  were 
not  ordinary,  but  was  rather  proud  of  his  skill  in  so  using  them. 
Posterity  would  have  found  nothing  to  wonder  at  and  little  to 
reprove  in  Bacon  the  politician,  having  regard  to  the  Elizabethan 
standard  of  public  conduct,  if  he  had  not  also  been  Bacon  the 
philosopher. 

It  would  not  be  a  paradox  to  say  that  Bacon  was  unfortunate 
even  in  his  virtues.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all  possible 
explanations  and  extenuations,  we  feel  in  his  career  a  lack  of 
personal  dignity.  He  would  have  been  saved  from  this  by  a 
stronger  sense  of  self-respect ;  but  so,  too,  he  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  stronger  spice  of  vanity,  by  a  more  impatient  temper, 
or  by  a  weaker  belief  in  his  main  purposes.  He  did  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  many  things  unworthy,  to  our  modern  apprehension,  of 
those  purposes ;  but  he  also  exposed  himself  to  many  risks  and 
rebuffs  which  a  man  of  Bacon’s  judgment  and  prudence,  acting 
from  motives  of  merely  personal  ambition,  would  have  easily 
avoided.  If  we  thought  Bacon  the  meanest  of  mankind,  we 
should  have  to  think  him  very  for  from  the  wisest,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wisdom  of  this  present  world. 

Considered  as  a  narrative,  Mr.  Nichol’s  book  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  companion  for  those  who  already  know  something  of 
Bacon’s  time  than  a  compendious  arrangement  of  information  for 
the  “  general  reader  ”  who  is  presumed  to  know  nothing.  If  this 
he  accident,  we  are  not  sorry  for  it ;  if  it  be  designed,  we  com¬ 
mend  it.  Books  of  this  kind  are  legitimate  and  useful  as  an 
encouragement  and  guide  to  real  knowledge,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Bacon’s  position  as  a  philosopher  is  to  be  handled,  it  appears, 
in  a  following  volume.  The  relation  of  his  work  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  scientific  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
still  anything  but  exhausted.  "\Ve  trust  that  Mr.  Nicliol  will  be  no 
less  conscientious  and  successful  in  discussing  it  than  he  has  thus 
far  shown  himself  on  the  historical  ground. 


THE  THROAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.* 

r  I 1HE  science  of  laryngology  was  practically  non-existent  thirty 
-L  years  ago.  Surgeons,  it  is  true,  had  adopted  after  much  op¬ 
position  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  to  avert  impending  suffo¬ 
cation,  but  strictly  remedial  measures  rationally  applied  to  the 
larynx  itself  were  scanty  indeed.  The  ordinary  text-books  of 
medicine  and  surgery  gave  only  the  vaguest  and  most  meagre 
information  concerning  throat  diseases,  which  were  but  seldom 
diagnosed  during  life,  and  not  always  accurately  even  in  the  post¬ 
mortem  room.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  credit  of  physiologists 
or  medical  professors  that  the  earliest  efforts  to  obtain  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx  should  have  been 
made  by  a  teacher  of  singing.  Turck  and  Czermak  were  the  first 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  means  by  which  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  could  be  actually  seen ;  but  to  Garcia  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  first  invented  such  an  instrument.  Yet  even  for  some 
time  after  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  laryngoscope  had  been 
made  manifest,  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  affected  to 
despise  the  newfangled  toy.  Those,  however,  whose  minds  were 
less  cramped  by  self-complacency  soon  came  to  appreciate  the 
powers  of  the  new  instrument,  which  revealed  a  hitherto  un¬ 
recognized  and  uncultivated  pathological  field.  So  laryngology 
sprang  into  being,  and  has  continued  to  expand  until  it  now 
possesses  professors  and  hospitals  and  a  voluminous  literature  of 
its  own.  Many  bitter  taunts  have  been  launched  at  this,  as 
against  other  “  special  ”  departments  of  medical  science,  but  the 
critics  who  write  thus  appear  to  forget  that,  while  a  man  of  more 
than  average  ability  could  well  master  the  details  of  medical 
science  as  it  existed  a  generation  ago,  no  mere  mortal  could  in  the 
present  day  pretend  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
specialists  in  all  the  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  published  in  1878,  was  a  valuable 
Contribution  to  medical  literature,  but  the  rapid  advances  made 
since  then  rendered  necessary  an  expansion  of  the  work  to 
nearly  treble  its  former  size  and  the  modification  of  some  of 
the  contents.  Great  deliberation  and  care  have  been  exercised 
in  the  general  plan,  the  preface  being  commendably  brief  and 
modest,  and  the  introductory  chapter  containing  only  necessary 
preliminary  information.  The  author  very  wisely  does  not  take 
for  granted  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  but  lays  the  foundation  of  the  work  in  a  chapter 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
Hares,  which,  aided  by  most  excellent  illustrations,  gives  as 
clear  and  comprehensive  a  treatise  upon  these  regions  and 
their  functions  as  could  be  desired.  The  happy  gift  of  being  able 
with  pen  or  pencil  to  emphasize  the  essential  and  pass  lightly  over 
the  unimportant  points  of  any  subject  is  not  given  to  every  author 
or  artist ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  to  say  that  be 
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possesses,  both  as  author  and  artist,  a  very  ample  share  of  this 
quality.  Anatomy  is  at  best  a  heavy  subject,  but  it  becomes 
unendurably  so  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  many  words  and  no 
artistic  perception  of  varying  “  values.”  The  student  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  this  chapter  eminently  readable,  and  cannot  fail,  except 
through  his  own  lack  of  intelligence,  to  obtain  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  this,  the  foundation  of  laryngology,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  learned  from  books  and  diagrams.  The  author  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  the  mode  of  examining  the  larynx  and  nares, 
and  the  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose  ;  but, 
as  he  candidly  points  out,  no  description  can  be  so  instructive  as 
clinical  demonstration  and  explanation.  Dietetics  and  hygiene, 
the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  respirators  of  different  sorts,  the 
use  of  different  natural  mineral  waters,  and  other  curative  agents, 
are  also  fully  reviewed. 

The  scientific  interest  of  the  work  increases  when  we  reach  the 
chapter  on  the  “  Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Throat  Diseases,”  and 
enter  upon  more  controversial  ground.  We  think  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne  is  entirely  right  upon  a  disputed  point  of  nomenclature 
when  he  says : — 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  word  “  diphtheria” 
is  deprived  of  much  diagnostic  significance  if  it  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  development  of  the  exudative  process  when  occurring  in  the  case  of 
a  laryngeal  inflammation  of  an  etiology  totally  different  from  that  usually 
ascribed  to  the  primary  disease,  and  characterized  by  many  distinctive 
phenomena. 

Only  error  and  confusion  have  resulted  from  the  loose  application 
of  such  adjectives  as  “  diphtheritic,”  “  typhoid,”  &c.,  to  patho¬ 
logical  states  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  specific 
poisons  of  diphtheria  or  enteric  fever,  except  a  certain  resemblance 
in  some  of  the  results. 

We  quite  approve  of  the  reserve  displayed  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  diphtheria  in  the  words  “  it  is  at 
present  by  no  means  clear  what  is  the  exact  part  played  by  the 
vegetable  organisms  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  the  false 
membranes,  and  less  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidneys,  in  the  blood,  and  elsewhere.”  But  we  think  that  the 
author  does  not  make  the  mystery  any  clearer  by  his  modestly 
suggestive  enunciation  of  the  “  Ptomaine  ”  theory.  A  ptomaine  is 
a  definite  organic  chemical  compound,  and,  like  every  other  life¬ 
less  thing,  does  not  possess  the  poiver  of  self -multiplication.  So 
that  we  cannot  extract  from  any  organism  more  of  the  poison 
than  was  originally  inserted  in  or  produced  by  it.  How,  then, 
can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  one  infected  individual 
may  exhale  enough  poison  to  infect  a  hundred  others,  many  of 
whom  may  die,  although  the  giver  of  the  poison  survives  ?  It 
seems  incredible  that  he  should  do  so,  if  his  organism  contained  a 
poison  magazine  sufficient  for  the  death  of  any  given  number  of 
other  organisms.  We  cannot  well  evade  the  conclusion  that  the 
infective  agent  is  something  capable  of  rapid  self-multiplication  in 
a  suitable  soil,  hence  a  living  thing  ;  and,  although  it  is  very  far 
from  being  logically  proved,  perhaps  the  most  plausible  hypothesis 
yet  advanced  is  that  the  poisonous  ptomaines  of  infective  diseases 
are  the  products  of  certain  specific  bacteria — evolved  as  alcohol  is 
from  a  saccharine  fluid  through  the  agency  of  the  yeast  fungus. 
But  even  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  bacteriology  are 
by  no  means  yet  agreed  as  to  “  the  exact  part  played  by  the 
vegetable  organisms,”  so  that  the  author  has  acted  wisely  in 
declining  to  decide  the  question.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
on  diphtheria  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  written,  and  gives 
sound  practical  information  concerning  this  dire  disease. 

Passing  on  to  “  Tuberculous  Laryngitis,”  Mr.  Lennox  Browne 
has  obviously  the  best  of  the  argument  against.  Mackenzie  and  Von 
Ziemssen,  in  maintaining  that  tubercle  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
larynx  as  the  earliest  lesion  before  the  lungs  or  other  organs  are 
attacked.  The  writer's  own  cases,  and  the  one  reported  by 
Demme,  are  quite  conclusive  on  this  point,  but  due  weight  is 
given  to  the  views  of  Beverley  Robinson,  who  points  out  that 
the  laryngeal  catarrh  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  non-tuberculous. 

The  relationship  of  tubercle  to  lupus  is  treated  in  a  manner 
much  more  thorough  than  has  yet  been  done  by  any  English 
writer.  With  one  or  two  quite  recent  exceptions  English  derma¬ 
tologists  would  seem  to  have  ignored  the  fact  of  lupus  attacking 
the  throat — or  at  least  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  its  deep 
scientific  importance  in  that  region — while  laryngologists  seem 
generally  to  have  paid  equally  little  heed  to  the  matter.  The 
observations  of  Letierto,  Ohiari,  and  Riehl,  Holm,  Orwin,  Morris 
Asch,  and  others  on  lupus  of  the  throat  are  reviewed  in  detail, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  previous  writer  has  drawn  such  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  clinical  pictures  presented  by 
lupus  and  tubercle  respectively.  This  is  very  desirable,  seeing 
that  a  recently  published  standard  work  on  medicine  appears  to 
accopt  vaguely  and  cursorily  the  dictum  of  Koch  that  the  two 
diseases  are  etiologically  identical.  But,  while  the  inoculation 
experiments  of  Koch,  Doutrelepont,  Cornil,  Leloir,  and  others 
seem  to  favour  the  view  that  the  bacilli  found  in  lupus  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tubercle  bacilli,  the  clinical  picture 
presented  by  the  two,  when  compared  in  the  same  region — namely, 
the  throat — are  so  widely  dissimilar  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  same  exciting  cause.  The  author 
most  clearly  points  out  that  the  signs,  symptoms,  and  sequelae  of 
the  two  diseases,  when  watched  side  by  side  in  different  throat 
cases,  present  features  absolutely  unlike,  and  quotes  the  recorded 
observations  of  Gottstein,  Homolle,  Dundas  Grant,  Campbell,  and 
others  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  diseases  are  distinct. 
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No  less  interesting,  scientifically,  are  the  chapters  on  benign 
and  malignant  neoplasms  of  the  larynx.  The  existing  literature 
on  these  points  alone  is  so  varied  and  so  voluminous  that  it 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  select  only  the  most  noteworthy 
observations  of  other  writers,  but  the  author  has  shown  great  dis¬ 
crimination  in  doing  so.  No  little  controversy  has  arisen  concern¬ 
ing  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work  and 
repeated  in  this,  that  “  while  primary  malignant  or  cancerous 
growths  are  of  rare  occurrence  within  the  larynx  itself,  benign 
growths  not  unfrequently  assume  a  malignant  and  even  cancerous 
character  by  the  irritation  produced  by  attempts  at  removal.”  As 
Solis  Cohen,  Tauber,  Foulis,  and  others,  have  noted  instances  of 
this  sinister  change  occurring,  it  would  appear  that  the  sole  ground 
of  controversy  is  the  amount  of  value  to  be  attached  to  the  some¬ 
what  elastic  term  “  not  unfrequently.”  Possibly  the  term  implies 
a  greater  risk  than  actually  exists,  but  certainly  the  author  is  right 
in  pointing  out  one  of  the  dangers  of  operative  procedures — a 
danger  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  specialist  to  run,  in  order 
to  obviate  a  greater  and  more  immediate  one,  but  which  ought  to 
make  him  pause  before  resorting  to  operation  in  cases  where  but 
trivial  inconvenience  results  from  the  neoplasm. 

The  author  challenges  the  views  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and 
Semon  as  to  the  “  isolation  ”  of  intra-laryngeal  cancer,  and 
especially  condemns  the  explanation  advanced  by  the  latter  “  that 
the  laryngeal  lymphatics  are  much  isolated,  whilst  the  pharyngeal 
communicate  freely  with  those  of  the  surrounding  parts.”  The 
recent  anatomical  researches  of  Sappey  afford  abundant  evidence 
that,  far  from  being  isolated,  the  laryngeal  lymphatics  com¬ 
municate  freely  with  extra-laryngeal  glands,  which  directly  con¬ 
troverts  the  anatomical  basis  of  Semon’s  argument. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  chapters  on 
Neurosis  of  the  Larynx  and  Nasal  Diseases  which  complete  the 
work.  As  a  whole,  this  edition  is  a  marked  improvement  on  its 
predecessor,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
instructive  handbooks  of  laryngology  in  the  English  language. 
The  illustrations  deserve  special  commendation,  and  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  alike  for  industry  and  artistic  skill  upon  the 
author,  who,  except  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  his  own 
draughtsman. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TIIE  translated  selection  from  the  works  of  the  poetNekrassov 
has  an  introduction  by  M.  de  Vogiid  (i),  which  is  worth 
reading  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  which,  we  think,  has 
its  merits,  we  ourselves  read  the  text  before  the  introduction. 
We  thus  found  ourselves  confirmed  independently  in  the  opinion 
that  Nekrassov,  if  a  less  accomplished  poet  than  his  (in 
Western  worlds)  much  better  known  predecessors  Poushkin  and 
Lermontoff,  had  at  least  as  much  of  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him  and  stands  the  test  of  translation,  such  as  it  is,  very  much 
better.  There  are  at  least  some  people  who  have  found  Eugene 
Oneguine  horribly  tiresome  who  will  be  arrested  by  the  singular 
and  singularly  titled  poem  here  called  “  GefeeNez-Rouge,”  from  a 
Russian  folk-name  for  KingFrost.  Nekrassov  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  an  altogether  pleasant  person  in  life,  and  his  poems  are 
of  almost  unbroken  gloom  ;  but  the  very  characteristic  which 
makes  M.  de  Vogue  rank  him  below  the  school  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  as  he  succeeded  Poushkin,  might  make  other  critics 
rank  him  higher.  He  may  be  less  “  true,”  in  the  realist  sense, 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  much  more  of  the  artistic  faculty  of 
presentment.  When  one  thinks,  for  instance,  how  a  modern 
realist  or  naturalist — French,  American,  and  Russian — in  prose 
Or  in  verse,  would  have  watered  down  and  smothered  in  detail 
the  fine,  if  gruesome,  passage  twice  translated  here  from  an 
episode  in  “  Le  lieu  natal,”  one  is  inclined  to  think,  if  not  nobly, 
yet  respectfully,  of  Nekrassov.  For  the  rest,  he  seems  to  have 
been  as  deeply  penetrated  with  an  aimless  despair  and  pessimism 
as  any  Russian,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  odd  that  the 
fanatics  of  the  future  of  Russia  do  not  reflect  that  despair  never 
yet  brought  forth,  and  hi  the  nature  of  things  never  can  bring 
forth,  any  good  thing.  It  is  by  working  in  the  light,  not  by 
grumbling  in  the  dark,  that  nations  and  literatures  are  made. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  a  famous  speech  attributed  to  His 
Majesty  George  III.,  we  were  not  aware  that  Pascal  required  any 
defence  (2).  But  there  are  many  points  in  his  life  and  writings 
which  quite  admit,  or,  if  they  do  not,  require  some  further  com- 
hoent  and  explanation,  and  if  a  writer  so  well  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  M.  Nourrisson  chooses 
to  collect  his  remarks  on  some  of  these  points  under  the  head  of 
“Defence,”  we  at  least  have  no  objection.  They  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  writer,  whosoever  he  may  be,  who 
shall  finally  execute  that  definitive  “  Life  and  Works  ”  of  the 
great  Blaise  which,  since  the  death  of  M.  Faimere,  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever. 

Strong  as  were  the  feelings  naturally  excited  by  the  events  of 
1870-71  in  France,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  left  any  very 
important  literary  result  or  expression.  Only  Hugolaters  rank 
L’annee  terrible  high  among  its  author’s  works ;  the  charming 
talent  of  M.  de  Banville  will  certainly  not  be  perceived  to  ad- 

(1)  Poesies  populaires  de  N.  Nehrassnv.  Traduites  par  E.  Ilalperine- 
Kaminsky  et  Ch.  Morice.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(2)  Defense  de  Pascal.  Par  Nourrisson.  Paris:  Perrin. 


vantage  if  posterity  only  reads  the  Idyllcs  Prussiennes,  and  w» 
cannot  say  very  much  for  M.  Louis  Gallet’s  reprinted  Patria  (3\ 
of  which,  as  published  at  the  time,  we  have  no  very  clear  re-* 
membrance.  The  best  things  in  it  are  the  prose  notes  inter¬ 
spersed,  which  give  the  impression  of  vague  and  stunning 
calamity  avanting  in  the  verse. 

The  third  volume  of  MM.  Robiou  and  Delaunay’s  Institutions  de 
Vancienne  Pome  (4)  deals  with  what  may  be  called  in  a  rather 
wide  sense  the  local  government  of  the  Empire.  A  good  deal  of 
the  authority  for  this  subject  is  matter  of  discussion  and  dispute, 
and  in  some  cases  calls  rather  for  monographic  treatment  than 
for  resumption  in  a  general  manual ;  but  the  author’s  treatment  is 
learned  and  on  the  whole  sufficient. 

Among  the  novels  before  us  we  need  not  do  more  than 
chronicle  a  French  version  of  Ouida’s  Signet,  under  the  title  of  Le 
chemin  de  la  gloire  (5),  or  Mme.  de  Witt’s  adaptation  of  what  she 
is  good  enough  to  consider  reveries  consolantes  from  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  Miss  Phelps  (6).  M.  Pierre  Sales’s  volume  of  tales  (7)  is 
original  and  lively,  something  after  the  style  of  M.  Droz’s  famous 
collection  of  nouvelles,  but  for  the  most  part  entirely  free  from 
riskiness.  The  fall  of  the  “  Endurci  ”  bachelor,  Bernard  Loumagne ; 
the  history  of  the  vagarious  canary,  Kiki ;  the  sailor  story  of  “  La 
reponse,”  and  the  amatory  conjugalities  of  “  La  contre-ordre  ”  and 
“  Femme  de  cliambre  par  interim,”  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
prettily  and  pleasantly  done. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  new  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  as  pretty  a  book  for  presentation  as 
could  be  desired  by  the  roving  reader  who  likes  diversity  of  text 
and  illustration.  It  opens  with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  delightful 
Beacliy  Head  lyric,  “  To  a  Seamew,”  and  closes  with  the  final 
chapters  of  Professor  Minto’s  historical  romance,  The  Mediation 
of  Ralph  Hardelot.  Between  these  points  there  is  abundance  of 
good  matter  for  all  tastes.  Perhaps  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
volume  and  the  most  popular — setting  aside  the  fiction  provided 
by  the  author  of  John  Herring,  Mr.  Minto,  Mr.  Henry  James,  and 
Mrs.  Molesworth — is  the  pictorial  element,  displayed  at  its  best 
in  the  many  articles  on  famous  old  English  houses,  picturesque 
cities,  and  roadside  scenery.  First  among  these  we  have  Mr. 
Outram  Tristram’s  papers,  “  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways,” 
in  which  Mr.  Bailton  depicts  the  topographical  and  antiquarian 
aspects  of  the  subject ;  while  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  finds  in  the 
incidents  of  the  road  a  rich  field  for  his  invention  and  humour. 
In  the  same  category  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  by  the  late  Richard  Jefferies  on  Summer  in  Somer¬ 
set,  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  North  ;  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Macquoid 
on  Antwerp,  with  drawings  by  the  author ;  “  Old  English 
Homes,”  pleasantly  described  by  Elizabeth  Balch  ;  with 
others  equally  deserving  of  the  reader,  and  all  illustrated 
so  as  to  give  zest  to  the  reading.  The  engraver’s  work  varies 
greatly,  is  from  many  hands,  and  best  represented,  on  the  whole, 
by  such  reproductions  of  Mr.  Lacour  and  others  as  illustrate  Mr. 
Walter  Armstrong’s  paper  on  English  water-colour  drawings, 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy’s  notes  on  the  English  players  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  last,  however,  several  of  the  engravings  fall 
far  short  of  the  interpretative  skill  shown  in  Mr.  Lacour’s  version 
of  Hay t ley’s  “  Peg  Woffington  as  Mrs.  Ford.”  For  the  rest,  it 
may  be  noted  that  topics  of  current  interest  are  not  neglected. 
Mr.  W.  II.  K.  Wright’s  paper  on  the  Spanish  Armada  is  capital 
reading ;  and  Mr.  Traill’s  clear  and  suggestive  flow  of  comment 
in  the  genial  “  Et  Cetera  ”  columns  presents  a  true  mirror  of 
passing  events.  Nor  can  opportuneness  be  denied  the  entertain¬ 
ing  articles  by  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming  on  “Pagodas, 
Aurioles,  and  Umbrellas,”  considering  the  general  “'worship  of 
the  umbrella  ”  among  us  this  season. 

Problems  of  To-day,  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.  (New  York  r 
Crowell),  is  a  collection  of  short  papers  on  theories  and  facts  of 
taxation,  Protection,  Free-trade,  and  so  forth,  the  work  of  an 
associate  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  written  for  the  instruction  of  all  and  sundry,  and 
reprinted  from  the  Sun,  a  “  popular  newspaper  ”  in  the  en¬ 
lightened  city  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Ely  puts  forth  the  good  old 
plea  “  request  of  friends  ”  for  publishing  these  journalistic  essays 
in  book-form,  “  only  after  long  hesitation,”  however,  and  through 
lack  of  time  to  revise.  The  praise  of  “  three  college  presidents,” 
the  flattering  study  of  the  articles  in  “  two  college  class-rooms,” 
and  their  discussion  by  Baltimore  workmen  “  during  their 
dinner  hour”  proved  altogether  too  strong  for  the  professor’s 
virtuous  hesitation.  When,  however,  this  unprepossessing  intro¬ 
duction  is  overcome,  together  with  one  or  two  striking  American 
apothegms — such  as,  “  The  only  air  congenial  to  the  highest 
intellectual  life  is  true  democracy — which  is  the  same  thing  as 
true  aristocracy  it  will  he  found  that  Mr.  Ely’s  propositions 
are  generally  sound,  and  his  enforcing  of  them  is  direct,  though. 

(3)  Patria.  Par  Louis  Gullet.  Paris :  Calmann  Le'vy. 
t4)  Les  institutions  de  Vancienne  Rome.  Par  F.  Iiobiou  et  D.  Delaunay. 
Tome  in.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  Le  chemin  de  la  gloire.  Par  Ouida.  2  Tomes.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(6)  Du  visible  a  V invisible .  Par  Mme.  de  Witt.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(7)  Mariuge  manque.  Par  Pierre  Sales.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
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cautious.  You  cannot  say  he  is  for  Protection  or  Free-trade — 
a  result  not  unintelligible,  perhaps,  just  now — or  that  he  is  party 
man,  politician,  or  Chauvinist  in  his  treatment  of  economical 
questions.  lie  discusses  the  proposal  to  levy  a  poll-tax  on  im¬ 
migrant  labour,  and  finds  a  better  way  in  educating  American 
labour.  There  is  much,  also,  that  is  clearly  put  and  convincing 
in  his  survey  of  tariff  legislation  in  America,  of  the  growth  of 
Protection,  as  it  was  before  the  ascendency  of  Henry  Clay  and 
as  it  now  is. 

In  the  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Walworth’s  Andiatoroctc  (Putnam's 
Sons),  a  volume  of  “  poems,  hymns,  and  meditations  in  verse,” 
there  is  more  of  good  intent  than  accomplishment  or  inspiration 
or  lyrical  power.  The  “  poems  ”  are  mostly  based  on  folklore  or 
legends  of  American  Indians.  There  is  the  lay  of  the  “  W indigo,” 
a  spook  of  cannibal  habit,  who  goes  “  crouching  like  a  snail,”  or 
hides  in  “the  branches  like  an  owl,”  and  scares  “  the  gazer  with 
a  scowl,”  invariably  uttering  “  the  same  unearthly  howl  ”  : — 

Agh-ghu,  aqdi-ghu  ; 

Eth-o-ne,  ogh,  agh-gliu  ! 

lie  is  laid  in  eighteen  stanzas,  all  sounding  this  appalling  re¬ 
frain.  Andiatoroctc  is  a  meditation  by  the  shores  of  Lake 
George,  varied  by  similar  lyrical  interludes.  The  name  signifies 
“the  tail  of  the  lake,”  being  Lake  George,  as  related  to  Champlain. 
The  poet  tells  how  we  should  “  see  Lake  George  aright,”  and 
pours  forth  a  Mohawk  war  song,  an  Iroquois  dirge,  the  dejected 
lay  of  Ive-wa-ge-waun,  and  the  like,  with  an  effect  as  dis¬ 
enchanting  to  romantic  faith  as  Schoolcraft  is  after  Cooper. 

Mr.  Charles  Catty’s  Poems  in  the  Modern  Spirit  (Walter  Scott) 
are  inscribed  “  in  grateful  reverence  ”  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  and  “addressed  to  the  rising  generation.”  They 
are  intolerably  diffuse,  prosy,  didactic,  and  distinguished — the 
blank  verse  of  them  especially — by  an  ugly  employment  of 
ellipsis.  In  “  The  Secret  of  Content”  we  find : — 

And  thou.  Compassion,  with  thy  tender  lip3 
And  magical  sweet  tones  do  never  wound, 

Teach  me  a  melody  shall  gain  the  ears 
Of  sufferers  in  secret,  whom  nor  scorn, 

Nor  the  cold  reason  of  Philosophv 

Have  power  to  awaken  from  enchanted  dreams 

l)o  minister  to  wonder  like  a  child’s. 

Mr.  Sidney  R.  Thompson  edits  for  the  “  Canterbury  Poets  ” 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Southey  (Walter  Scott),  and 
discourses  with  propriety  and  good  sense  of  the  poet’s  character 
and  career,  and  of  his  poetry  as  if  he  were  introducing  it  to  a  new 
public.  There  may  be  some  grounds  for  this  attitude,  though 
if  there  be  it  is  not  easy  to  approve  the  method  of  selection 
illustrated  by  this  volume.  It  was  quite  possible  to  give  selec¬ 
tions  from  Southey’s  poetical  works  that  would  comprise  nothing 
but  complete  examples.  Here  we  have  extracts  from  Thalala, 
Roderick,  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  with  a  few  ballads  and  lyrics 
unmangled.  The  beautiful  opening  to  Thalaba  and  the  admirable 
stanzas  “  After  Blenheim  ”  are  omitted,  apparently  because  these 
“selections”  are  to  be  found  in  all  collections,  and  are  universally 
admired.  This  is  not  the  way  to  revive  Southey’s  poetry. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott’s  Lays  and  Lyrics  appear  in  new  and  very 
pretty  form  in  the  “  Pocket  Library  ”  of  Messrs.  Routledge. 

Of  “Birthday  Books”  we  have  Great  Thoughts  and  The 
Butterfly,  both  issued  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
last-named  with  pretty  embellishment  in  colours  of  wild  flowers  | 
and  butterflies. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  new  editions  of  the  Vicar  of  [ 
Wakefield,  edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs  (Bell  &  Sons),  in  the  cheap  | 
and  neat  re-issue  of  “  Bohn’s  Select  Library  ”  :  the  first  volume  j 
of  My  Novel,  “  Pocket  Volume  Edition  ”  (Routledge),  and  the  ] 
fifth  edition  of  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid’s  Gladys  Fane  (Fisher  j 
Unwin). 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Daniel  Santiagoe's  excellent  Curry 
Cook's  Assistant,  which  we  noticed  apropos  of  the  Liverpool  Exhi¬ 
bition  last  year,  has  appeared  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  A.  Constable). 
Mr.  Santiagoe  has  been  in  attendance,  we  believe,  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  this  year,  and  the  excellence  of  his  principles  is  such 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  his  practice. 
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THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK’S  DIARY. 

TT  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  world  would  have 
J-  shown  itself  very  unworldly,  not  to  say  very  inhuman, 
if  it  had  not  greeted  with  considerable  interest  the  alleged 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick 
which  have  appeared  in  a  German  periodical.  Although 
the  catalogue  ot  royal  and  noble  authors  has  enlarged  itself 
almost  out  of  all  measure  nowadays,  there  is  still  no  small 
public  for  fresh  additions  to  the  list.  The  pathetic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  reputed  author’s  reign  and  death  lent  further 
interest  to  his  work.  He  had,  moreover,  been  a  partici¬ 
pator,  and  now  seemed  to  appear  as  a  participator  to  an  un¬ 
expected  extent,  in  some  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
events  in  recent  European  history.  And,  lastly,  the  per¬ 
sistent  supply  of  gossip  about  the  private  history  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Germany  has,  so  to  speak,  groundbaited 
the  public  curiosity,  and  made  it  ready  and  eager  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  food.  Then,  too,  it  is  September — a  fact  which  indeed 
by  itself  gives  almost  sufficient  reasons.  It  is  natural,  and 
indeed  inevitable,  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
publication  doubt  should  be  cast  on  its  genuineness,  at  least 
in  its  actual  form.  Indeed,  though  at  the  present  moment 
positive  external  testimony  is  entirely  wanting,  internal 
testimony  of  a  kind  likely  to  raise  doubts  is  not  wanting  at 
all.  The  constant  references  to  matters  which  have  actually 
happened  since,  but  which  there  was  no  particular  reason 
for  anticipating  then,  the  prophecies  which  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  in  a  manner  almost  too  “pat,”  all  the  touches,  in 
short,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  student,  if  not  of  forged, 
yet  of  garbled,  historical  documents,  present  themselves  here. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  Crown  Prince, 
writing  eighteen  years  ago,  should  have  spoken  about  Prince 
Bismarck  s  intention  of  beginning  a  campaign  with  the 
A  atican  after  finishing  one  with  France,  about  England 
becoming  a  Power  of  the  second  rank,  and  so  forth  ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  forger  or  a  garbler  would  have  been 
tempted  to  insert  such  references.  But  internal  evidence, 
except  to  the  private  satisfaction  of  critics,  never  decided 
such  a  matter  yet,  and  all  wise  persons  will  wait  for  the 
decisive  corroboration  by  production  of  the  originals,  or  the 
decisive  exposure  by  unquestionable  authority  or  evidence, 
which  will  assuredly  come  some  day. 

This  day  may  even  be  near  at  hand,  prosecutions  of 
the  publishers  having  been  ordered.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Bismarck  s  published  theory,  that  the  substance  may  be 
genuine,  but  the  form  is  garbled  and  interpolated,  seems  the 
most  probable,  even  independently  of  the  high  authority  from 
whom  it  comes.  It  is  curious  and  rather  surprising  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  unanimity  with  which  it  seems  to  be  considered  by 
instructors  of  the  public  that  the  matter  of  these  entries 
considerably  increases  the  Crown  Prince’s  fame,  and,  as  so 
doing,  is  a  proof  of  authenticity.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  devil’s  advocate  to  make  out  quite  a  different  case,  and 
even  to  argue  from  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Diary  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of 
its  asserted  author.  Great  surprise  and,  in  quarters 
not  favourable  to  the  German  Chancellor,  not  a  little 
satisfaction  are  expressed  at  finding  that  the  unification 
of  Germany  under  a  German  Emperor  was  much  more 
the  work  of  the  Crown  Prince  than  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  give 
oneself  the  beau  role  in  a  private  diary,  and  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  corroborative  evidence  for  the  part  thus 
assigned.  In  not  a  few  minor  points  the  picture  given 
rather  than  intended  of  himself  by  the  writer  neither  co¬ 
incides  with  the  estimate  usually  formed  of  the  late 
Emperor’s  character  nor,  perhaps,  improves  that  estimate. 
The  Emperor  Frederick,  though  not  very  widely  or  inti¬ 
mately  known,  was  credited  with  much  good  sense  and  good 


feeling,  with  an  unobtrusive  and  almost  modest  nature,  and, 
above  all,  with  absolute  sincerity  and  straightforwardness. 
In  not  a  few  of  the  entries  of  this  Diary  there  is  an  unplea¬ 
sant  ring  as  of  qualities  quite  different  from  these.  There 
are  touches  of  cheap  sentimentality  and  political  claptrap  if 
commonplaces  of  reflection,  which  such  a  pen  might  surely 
have  spared,  fragments  of  something  very  like  cant ;  and — - 
as  in  the  passage  about  Jules  Favre  and  the  great  dinners 
he  ate  on  coining  from  famished  Paris — errors  of  taste, 
which  are  almost  inconceivable  in  a  German  gentleman, 
though  quite  natural  to  a  hired  German  scribe.  Yet  it 
would  be  rash  to  condemn  the  document  on  the  strength 
of  such  things  as  these. 

One  point,  however,  there  is  which  is  of  not  a  little 
interest  to  England,  and  on  which  the  comments  of  English¬ 
men  have  been  very  curious  indeed.  The  writer  says,  or  is 
made  to  say,  that  in  March  1871  “Napoleon  is  quietly 
“  seeking  a  rapprochement  with  us — moderation  of  the  peace 
“  terms  on  promise  of  a  common  war  against  England.” 
On  this  exclamations  have  been  raised  at  the  perfidy  of  the 
prisoner  of  A\  ilhelmshohe,  sage  reflections  have  been  uttered 
on  the  danger  which  England  escaped,  and  the  chances  of 
a  renewal  of  that  danger,  and  a  great  deal  more  mud  has 
been  thrown  at  a  reputation  dingy7  enough  in  all  conscience 
already7.  A  good  deal  of  this  seems  to  us,  we  must  confess, 
to  be  almost  exquisitely  silly.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
but  very  little  evidence  for  the  fact,  even  if  the  Diary  be 
taken  as  genuine.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  is  even  in  the  least  surprising.  Improbable,  or 
rather  impossible,  combinations  of  this  kind  were  wholly  in 
the  styde  of  Napoleon  III.  To  that  strange  brain — almost 
equally  full  of  irresolution  and  fantastic  resolve,  of  teeming 
schemes  and  inability  to  devise  the  most  ordinarily  effective 
means  for  carrying  them  out — things  of  this  sort  appeared, 
no  doubt,  as  the  representatives,  if  not  the  equivalents,  of 
the  sudden  and  masterly  combinations  of  Napoleon  I.  Of 
the  morality  or  equity  of  the  schemes  the  nephew  would  no 
doubt  have  been  as  careless  as  the  uncle,  though  his  good 
nature,  or  his  timidity7,  or  both  might  have  hindered  him 
from  being  equally  ruthless.  But  when  Englishmen  cry 
out  against  Napoleon  III.  for  thus  offering  to  turn  round 
on  his  good  ally7,  is  not  this  a  rather  remarkable  specimen 
either  of  Britannic  audacity  or  of  Britannic  cant  ?  First  of 
all,  and  foremost  of  all,  his  good  ally  had  (whether  for  the 
best  of  reasons  or  the  worst  does  not  matter)  left  him 
exposed  to  the  whole  brunt  of  the  German  attack, 
and  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help  him.  If  there 
were  no  worse  crime  chargeable  against  the  Napoleons  than 
offering  to  join  an  open  and  triumphant  enemy  against 
what  Napoleon  III.  may  well  have  considered  a  faithless, 
or  at  least  a  flinching,  friend,  one  of  the  blackest  of  historic 
pages  would  be  as  white  as  a  lady’s  hand.  Nor  had  the 
French-English  alliance  been  for  years  past,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  was  after  the  Crimean  War,  a  solid  and  obliging  bond. 

If  we  had  not  exactly  checked  Napoleon’s  action  in  Italy7, 
we  had  given  almost  ostentatious  sanctuary  to  people  who 
aimed  at  his  life.  With  regard  to  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  in  fulfilling,  or  rather  not  fulfilling,  what  was  our 
bounden  duty  and  pledged  word  to  Denmark,  the  two  good 
allies  resisted  and  thwarted  each  other  by  turns  in  the  most 
edifying  manner.  We  left  him— quite  wisely  left  him,  as 

it  happened ;  but  that  made  it  all  the  more  stinging _ in 

the  lurch  in  that  wretched  Mexican  expedition  which 
he  himself  pretty  well  knew  to  have  been  his  undoing; 
and  we  were  of  no  service  to  him  whatever  in  his  greatest 
crisis  of  perplexity — the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866. 

In  various  other  matters  wre  had  either  given  him  no  assist¬ 
ance  or  put  spokes  in  his  wheels.  Nor  was  the  friendship 
any  more  solid  on  his  side  than  on  ours.  Very  many 
Frenchmen  are  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  English 
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alliance  did  Napoleon  more  harm  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
subjects  than  anything  else,  and,  except  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign,  when  it  no  doubt  helped  to  settle  him 
on  the  throne  and  give  him  the  entree  among  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  when  it  did  him  any 
good.  Although  he  was  neither  such  a  fool  nor  such  a 
rascal  as  since  he  fell  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  paint  him, 
Napoleon  III.  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  fatally  incom¬ 
petent  ruler,  and  an  individual  who  had  hardly  a  good 
quality  except  a  certain  personal  kindliness  and  gratitude 
to  friends.  The  unpractical  character  of  this  very  project 
is  characteristic  enough  of  his  political  incompetence.  But 
that  Englishman  must  indeed  have  a  sublime  confidence 
that  all  attempts  against  England  are  morally  wrong  who 
thinks  very  harshly  of  Napoleon  III.  for  trying  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  a  victorious  enemy  at  the  cost  of  a  friend  who  would 
not  play  a  friend’s  part  in  the  hour  of  need. 


THEODORE  HOOK. 

TIIE  22nd  of  September,  1888,  has  come  and  gone,  and 
happily  it  can  never  return.  There  will  be  other  2  2nds 
of  September  ;  but  the  centenary  of  Theodore  Hook’s  birth 
cannot  be  celebrated  in  1889  or  1890,  for  he  was  born  in 
1788.  It  is  true  that  1988  remains;  but  what  may  be 
done  then  or  at  further  secular  periods  concerns  us  but 
little.  The  anniversary-mongers  have  lost  an  opportunity. 
The  day  has  not,  indeed,  been  wholly  unnoticed.  Mr.  (or 
Hr.)  Greville  Walpole  (for  he  is  both  an  M.A.  and  LL.D., 
and  resides — but  this  is  an  irrelevant  detail — at  50  Mac- 
farlane  Road,  W.),  meditating  among  the  tombs,  like  the 
late  Rev.  James  Hervey  or  Mrs.  Caroline  Bowles 
Southey,  has  discovered  the  grave  of  Theodore  Hook.  It 
“lies,”  he  tells  us,  “immediately  beneath  the  chancel 
“  window  of  Fulham  Church,  marked  only  by  a  plain  up- 
“  right  stone,  which  simply  records  his  name,  age,  and  date 
“  of  decease.”  Mr.  (or  Dr.)  Greville  Walpole  suggests 
that  the  readers  of  Sayings  and  Doings  and  Gilbert 
Gurney  “  should  subscribe  a  small  sum  to  provide  a  more 
“  fitting  memorial  of  Theodore  Hook’s  last  resting-place  ”  ; 
and  throws  out  a  hint  that  possibly  the  Churchwardens  of 
Fulham  will  have  the  kindness  to  receive  subscriptions. 
We  hope  that  the  Churchwardens  will  neither  be  asked  nor 
consent  to  receive  subscriptions.  What  more  fitting  me¬ 
morial  could  be  desired  than  that  which  already  exists? 
There  is  an  erect  tombstone  with  a  legible  inscription. 
A  more  pompous  memorial  would  be  ill  suited  to  the 
volatile  genius  who  found  not  only  his  last,  but  since  his 
cradle,  it  may  almost  be  said,  his  first,  earthly  resting- 
place  in  Fulham  Churchyard.  The  broken-hearted  sense 
of  ruined  health  and  wasted  powers  which  saddened  and 
embittered  the  last  years  of  Theodore  Hook’s  life  make 
the  quiet  retreat  which  he  has  found  more  suited  to  him 
than  any  other.  Yorick,  whose  practical  jokes  seem  some¬ 
what  to  have  resembled  Theodore  Hook’s,  had  not  even  a 
tombstone,  and  his  skull,  in  spite  of  Hamlet’s  ready  credulity, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified.  In 
this  respect  Theodore  Hook  has  the  advantage  of  him. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  novels  of  Theodore  Hook 
still  find  readers.  But  his  fame,  like  that  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  and  some  others,  is  rather  a  tradition  than  a 
record.  Ilis  sayings  and  doings  are  better  known  than  his 
writings,  and  deserve  to  be  better  known.  We  do  not 
refer  to  his  pranks  and  his  practical  jokes.  Those  probably 
are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  what,  in  the  days 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  was  known  as  “  biting,”  and  was 
properly  deprecated  by  those  Christian  moralists.  The 
Berners  Street  hoax,  in  1809,  is  perhaps  the  grossest. 
Hook,  who  was  then  twenty-one,  and  ought  to  have  known 
better,  sent  a  thousand  letters  to  various  tradesmen, 
ordering  them  to  deliver  at  a  particular  house,  inhabited 
by  a  quiet  and  respectable  widow  lady,  appropriate  articles 
on  a  day  and  hour  named ;  and  on  various  pretexts 
gave  invitations  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  then  Commander-in-Chief.  The  street  was 
blocked  up  ;  there  was  a  great  crash  and  overturning  of 
wagons  and  carriages,  and  a  smashing  of  the  articles  which 
they  conveyed.  Hook  was  suspected,  but  not  detected.  He 
told  the  story  in  after  years,  and  mentions  it  in  Gilbert 
Gurney ,  the  composition  of  which  he  always  spoke  of  as 
“working  at  his  life.”  Indeed,  the  book  is  among  his 
novels  what  David  Copper  field  is  among  Dickens’s  stories 


an  autobiography,  no  doubt  mixing  Dichtung  with  Wahrheit, 
but  not  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  works  which  claim 
to  be  more  strictly  exact.  Another  joke,  hardly  less  cruel, 
though  the  cruelty  was  limited  to  a  single  person,  was  the 
despatch  to  the  notorious  “  Romeo  ”  Coates  of  a  forged  card 
of  invitation  for  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Carlton  House.  The  truth  is,  that  to  Hook  all  the 
world  was  a  stage,  and  a  stage  on  which  only  farces  and 
pantomimes  were  acted.  He  played  the  pranks  of  clown 
not  less  successfully  than  Mr.  Joseph  Grimaldi.  He  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  without  the  sense  of  truth  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  fact  that  from  his  boyhood  he  was  able 
to  contribute  to  the  material  support  of  his  father’s  house¬ 
hold,  and  still  more  to  the  social  enjoyments  of  which  it 
was  the  centre,  emancipated  him  from  all  control.  His 
gifts  were  discovered  when  he  was  quite  a  child  by  his 
playing  on  the  piano  and  singing  two  songs,  one  pathetic  and 
the  other  comic,  of  which  the  music  and  words  were  alike  his 
own.  From  that  time  his  father,  a  professional  musician, 
came  to  depend  upon  him,  and  introduced  him  to  “  life  ” 
behind  the  scenes,  both  at  Yauxhall  and  in  the  great 
theatres.  Before  he  was  of  age  Theodore  Hook  had 
written  some  dozen  farces,  comic  operas,  and  melodramas. 
He  had  formed  a  friendship  with  the  elder  Charles 
Mathews,  with  Lister,  with  Terry,  and  other  actors,  and 
with  Tom  Hill,  the  good-natured  original  of  Paul  Pry , 
whose  age  was  the  subject  of  banter,  which  he  received  in 
good  part.  James  Smith  alleged  that  he  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  register  of  his  birth  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  to  make  himself  out  younger  than 
he  was;  while  Hood  asserted  that  he  was  one  of  the  little  Hills 
who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms  as  skipping.  The  story 
is  well  known  of  Hook  and  Mathews  landing  from  the 
Thames  on  private  grounds  at  Richmond,  and,  assuming  to 
be  a  surveyor  and  his  clerk,  taking  measurements  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  through  the  garden,  and  so  ingratiat-  : 
ing  themselves  with  their  host  until  they  got  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  after  which  Hook  narrated  the  adventure  in 
improvised  verse,  concluding  with  the  announcement : — 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  your  fare, 

Your  cellars  as  prime  as  your  cook  ; 

My  friend’s  Mr.  Mathews,  the  player, 

And  I’m  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. 

The  story  is  told,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  of  a  London 
adventure,  in  which  the  actors  are  Theodore  Hook  and 
Terry. 

Hook’s  powers  of  improvisation,  of  brilliant  conversation 
and  of  narrative,  could  not  be  confined  within  the  1 
theatrical  circles  in  which  early  in  life  he  chiefly  moved.  1 
The  theatre  made  him  known  to  the  Sheridans,  and  the  ; 
Sheridans  made  him  known  to  society  in  the  person  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  who  made  him  known  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  Hook  was  just  the  client  for  such  a 
patron,  and,  after  one  or  two  displays  of  his  accomplish- 1 
ments  at  Manchester  House,  the  Prince  was  easily  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  “something  must  be  done  for 
“  Hook.”  What  was  done  for  Hook  was  to  send  him  out 
as  Accountant-General  and  Treasurer  to  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  A  calculator  was  wanted — a  dancer  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  There  was  soon  a  deficiency  in  Hook’s  accounts,  ] 
a  deficiency  at  the  lowest  estimate — his  own — of  9,000 1.  He 
was  sent  home  in  custody  and  in  disgrace.  On  examining 
the  matter,  the  Attorney-General  decided  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  Hook  was  re¬ 
leased.  Through  the  indirect  intervention  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  met  him  at  Terry’s,  Hook  was  selected  as 
editor  of  the  projected  John  Bull  newspaper,  which  was 
mainly  devoted  in  its  earlier  years  to  supporting  the  cause 
of  George  IV.  against  the  Queen  and  her  advisers.  Any 
one  who  will  turn  over  the  files  of  this  journal  will  see 
the  depths  of  scurrility  to  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  descend,  with  the  approval  of  what  was  then 
called  society.  In  satire  and  poetry  the  John  Bull  has  no 
pretension  to  rank  with  the  Rolliad ,  the  Anti- Jacobin,  or 
with  the  jeux  d' esprit  of  Hookham  Frere  and  Moore.  Hook 
scarcely  attains  the  rank  of  Peter  Pindar.  The  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  the  verse  is,  that  it  gives  an  idea  of  Hook’s  impro¬ 
visations,  which  in  one  or  two  cases  are  recorded.  This  is 
said  to  be  so  in  a  special  degree  with  the  poem  describing 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Muggins  to  the  Queen  at  Brandenburg 
House : — 

Have  you  been  to  Brandenburg,  heigh  ma’am,  ho  ma’am  ? 

Have  you  been  to  Brandenburg,  ho  ? 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  been,  ma’am,  to  visit  the  Queen,  ma’am, 

With  the  rest  of  the  gallantee  show. 

And  so  on  through  thirty-one  stanzas,  of  “  heigh  ma’am  ” 
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and  “  ho  ma’am,”  in  which  the  red  face  of  the  Queen,  the 
painted  visage  of  Lady  J ersey,  and  the  temper,  as  sweet 
as  a  sloe,  of  Lady  Grey,  are  celebrated.  In  prose  “  The 
“  Whig  Meeting  Extraordinary  ”  is  but  a  poor  and  long-spun 
imitation  of  a  well-known  squib  in  the  Anti- Jacobin. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mauritius  business  was  under 
investigation,  and  Hook  was  at  last  called  on,  out  of  assets 
estimated  at  40/.,  to  pay  12,000 1.  to  the  Crown.  The  result 
was  a  spunging  house  in  Shire  Lane,  where  during  a  few 
months’  detention  Hook  so  won  the  affections  of  the 
sheriffs’  officers  and  his  fellow-prisoners  that  a  dinner  was 
given  him  on  his  release.  Hook;  enlivened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  an  improvisation,  detailing  his  colonial  adventures, 
and  embellished  by  the  chorus — 

Let  him  hang,  with  a  curse,  the  atrocious,  pernicious 
Scoundrel  that  emptied  the  till  at  Mauritius. 

After  a  short  further  detention,  nominal  rather  than  real, 
within  the  liberties  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Hook  was  set 
free  for  the  life  of  miserable  pleasures  and  of  social  degrada¬ 
tion,  miscalled  distinction,  which  he  loathed  yet  could  not 
do  without.  He  went  everywhere  which  was  anywhere, 
and  knew  everybody  who  was  anybody,  and  despised  him¬ 
self.  “  Between  diners-out  and  the  common  mountebanks 
“  °f  t‘le  theatres  the  only  difference  is  that  the  witling  of 
the  drawing-room  wears  not  the  Merry  Andrew’s  jacket, 
“  and  is  paid  in  vol-au-vents,  fricandeaux,  Silleri,  and 
Lafitte,  instead  of  receiving  the  wages  of  tumbling  in 
41  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.”  At  fifty-three,  the  age  at 
which  he  died,  he  had  become  a  ghastly  object,  even  when 
got  up  for  his  social  performances.  When  visited  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  his  sick  chamber  by  the  Bev.  G.  I!.  Gleig,  he 
said,  after  the  first  shock  of  mortified  surprise,  “  Well,  now, 
you  see  me  as  I  am  at  last— all  the  buddings,  and  paddings, 
“  and  washings,  and  brushings  dropped  for  ever.” 

Besides  the  faculties  of  the  improvisatore  and  the  mimic, 
the  singer  and  the  musician,  the  conversationalist  and  the 
raconteur,  Theodore  Hook  was  skilled  with  the  pencil  to 
such  a  degree  that  for  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  caricatures  of  H.  B.  “  He  could  dance,”  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  says  of  Lucien  Gay,  “  a  tarantella  like 
“  a  lazzarone,  and  a  cracovienne  with  the  mincing  graces  of 
a  ballet  heroine.  If  Theodore  Hook  had  been  born 
into  a  position  in  life  in  which  he  would  have  been  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  making  a  trade  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  or  if  he  had  had  convictions  and  purpose  to  animate 
him,  he  might  have  been  a  happy  as  well  as  a  brilliant  man. 
Bom  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  he  wrote  a 
dozen  novels,  of  which  the  main  purport  was  to  ridicule 
Bloomsbury  for  the  amusement  of  Mayfair,  and  of  that 
little .  cul  de  sac,  Downing  Street,  the  atmosphere  of 
which,  inhaled  for  an  hour,  he  says,  produces  giddiness, 
blindness,  and  oblivion.  He  died  full  of  shame  and  self¬ 
contempt,  and  in  something  like  despair.  Other  monument 
than  the  head-stone  at  his  grave  is  not  desirable. 


SIKKIM. 

fTlHE  Thibetan  astrologers  who  dissuaded  their  generals 
J-  from  attacking  the  English  may,  unless  they  have  un¬ 
wisely  changed  that  attitude,  and  if  they  are  not  afraid  of 
the  consequences,  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  saying  “  I  told 
“  you  so  ”  with  more  accuracy  than  prophets  usually  display. 
The  Thibetans  have  “  assumed  the  offensive,”  the  English 
have  in  consequence  attacked  the  Thibetans,  and  the  in¬ 
vaders  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Jalapla  Pass  with 
the  loss  of  their  camp  and  of  four  hundred  men  killed 
(°r,  according  to  another  account,  only  one)  and  wounded. 
The  fact  that  there  were  no  fatal  casualties  on  the  British 
side  shows  either  that  expert  estimate  of  the  fio-hting 
power  of  the  Thibetans  was  correct,  or  that  they  were 
very  badly  armed  ;  but  Colonel  Bromhead’s  severe  wound 
adds  further  lustre  to  a  name  which  has  won  no  few  other 
laurels  of  late.  Colonel  Graham,  it  is  said,  has  followed  up 
tis  success,  and  has  violated  at  once  the  feelings  of  Sir 
George  Campbell  and  the  territory  of  Thibet  by° entering 
the  Chumbi  district  over  the  Pass.  The  object  of  this 
advance  need  be  nothing  like  that  march  to  Lhassa  which 
frightens  advocates  of  the  backward  policy  so  much.  In  the 
first  place,  Chumbi,  though  acknowledged  as  vassal  territory 
to  Thibet,  is  directly  ruled  by  our  vassal,  the  Rajah  of 
Eikkim,  and  we  are  entitled  to  the  convenience  as  well  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  his  dual  character.  In  the  second 
place,  no  one  not  to  the  manner  born  can  be  expected  to 


occupy  a  pass  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  feet  high  when 
there  are  comparatively  habitable  valleys  which  at  once 
afford  shelter  and  block  the  enemy’s  way.  The  sojourn  in 
Chumbi  seems  to  have  been  but  short ;  but  this  may  have 
been  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  troops  had  but  one 
days  rations  with  them,  if  the  Thibetans  have  no  great 
fighting  power,  they  have  almost  endless  obstinacy ;  and  it 
is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  very  soon  after 
Colonel  Graham  retreated  from  the  Pass  on  the  Indian  side 
they  would  come  back  to  it.  Even  Chinese  susceptibility 
can  hardly  deny  the  justice,  after  Thibetans  have  invaded 
the  Indian  portion  ol  Sikkim,  of  clearing  their  troops 
out  of  Sikkim  altogether,  whether  Cis-  or  Trans-Himalayan, 
whether  Indian  or  Chinese. 

A  ith  comparatively  favourable  news  from  Afghanistan — 
for  Isiiak  Kiian  is  reported  as  retiring,  and  retirement 
in  his  case  certainly  means  failure— and  with  the  Black 
Mountain  Expedition  arranged,  and  in  the  capable  hands 
of  General  McQueen,  but  not  yet  actually  at  work,  the 
Indian  authorities  will  have  leisure  to  give  their  best,  if 
not  their  whole,  attention  to  this  Sikkim  matter,  and  to 
decide  how  far  Colonel  Graham  is  to  go.  The  matter,  as 
has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  is  one  of  no  small 
possible  importance,  though  of  an  actual  importance  which 
is  not  very  great.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  trade 
with  Thibet,  and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  last 
cry  of  the  “  backwards,”  that  this  is  a  very  little  one,  shows 
singular  ineptitude.  It  is  exactly  because  it  is  very  little, 
and  ought  to  be  big,  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  mission  was  sent. 
Then  there  is  the  importance  of  at  least  not  being  behind¬ 
hand  with  other  Powers  in  establishing  some  sort  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  &tate  which  stretches  along  half  the  Indian 
frontier.  Also  there  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
out  the  invasion  which  has  been  now  not  once,  but  re¬ 
peatedly,  attempted  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  nothing  to  put  but  the  necessity  or  the  im¬ 
portance  ot  not  offending  China ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  this  question  is  uncomfortably  complicated  by  the 
Trade-Unionism  of  the  Australian  colonists  of  the  lower 
class  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  immigration.  If  we  had  a 
quid  pro  quo  to  offer,  as  we  had  in  the  Burmese  case,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all ;  but  at  present  we  are  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  appearing  to  want  both  the  quid 
and  the  quo.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  improbable  that 
recent  operations  have  been  undertaken  without  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  with  China  ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  undertaking 
to  remove  the  Thibetan  invaders  by  persuasion  has  noto¬ 
riously  failed,  there  is  no  immediate  ground  for  Celestial 
remonstrance.  Here,  as  always  in  similar  cases,  the  chief 
inconvenience  arises  from  the  gallant,  but  unreasonable, 
refusal  of  uncivilized  peoples  to  know  when  they  are  beaten — 
a  refusal  which  necessitates  the  trouble  of  goinsf  on  beatin0, 
them.  &  0 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

T^OR  a  “  moribund  party  ”  the  Liberal-Unionists  appear 
just  now  to  be  showing  a  good  deal  of  unnatural  and 
illogical  animation.  Whoever  it  may  be  who  does  the 
galvanizing  for  them,  which  we  hear  so  much  about 
from  the  Parnellites,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  his  business.  No  more  successful  simulation, 
not  merely  of  life,  but  of  superabundant  vital  energy,  has 
ever  been  accomplished  by  artificial  means— if  that  be  really 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done — than  was  to  be  witnessed 
last  week  at  Bradford  and  again  this  week  at  Nottingham. 
The  Conference  of  Midland  Counties  Liberal-Unionists  held 
at  the  latter  place  brought  together  an  assembly  as  nu¬ 
merous,  as  enthusiastic,  and  in  as  excellent  spirits,  as  that 
which  disgusted  the  Gladstonians  by  their  demonstration  in 
Mr.  Forster’s  old  constituency  ten  days  ago.  They  were 
moreover,  addressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  which 
came  pretty  close  to  realizing,  if  it  did  not  completely 
realize,  Lord  Hartington’s  telegraphically  expressed  hope 
that  “  it  might  be  as  good  as  the  Bradford  one.”  It  was 
delivered  to  a  better  behaved  audience  than  the  former 
speech— which  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  advantage 
though  we  certainly  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  otherwise  than  stimulated  by  his  disorderly  critics  at 
Bradford— and  it  assumed  in  consequence  a  somewhat  more 
consecutively  and  systematically  reasoned  form.  If  it  lost 
anything  in  animation  from  lack  of  the  spur  of  antagonism, 
the  loss  was  under  the  circumstances  inevitable;  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  tactics  of  the  Gladstonians  com¬ 
pelled  a  resort  to  measures  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
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the  dissentient  element  from  the  audience.  The  Secretary 
announced  at  the  afternoon  Conference  that  “  forged  tickets 
“  for  the  evening  meeting  had  been  discovered  in  con- 
“  siderahle  numbers.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  service  to  a 
spirited  party  orator  to  take  these  irregular  means  of 
providing  him  with  the  stimulus  which  he  requires ;  but 
measures  of  this  considerate  description  must  be  kept  within 
reasonable  hounds,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  permit  the 
admission  of  adversaries  in  such  strength  as  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
have  been  obliging  enough  to  forge  their  own  tickets. 

At  Bradford  Mr.  Chamberlain  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech  to  a  review  of  the  existing  Irish  situation — a 
task  which  always  and  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of 
the  weary  and  hundred  times  repeated  work  of  exposing 
Gladstonian  falsehoods.  At  Nottingham  lie  had  more  to 
say  about  the  Parliamentary  and  political  aspect  ot  the 
Home  Buie  controversy.  About  this  part  of  the  subject 
there  is  a  relative  novelty — the  absolutely  novel  has  long 
since  become  unattainable  in  any  part  of  it— and  it  attracts 
the  much-enduring  commentator  (and  reader  of  comments) 
on  current  politics  on  that  account  alone.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  enduring  element  of  interest  about  it  resides  in 
the  singular  illustration  which  the  political  controversy — if 
controversy  that  is  to  be  called  in  which  one  party  declines 
to  commit  itself  to  any  definite  thesis  whatever — affords  of 
the  estimation  in  which  popular  government  is  held  by  the 
so-called  popular  party.  With  the  theory  of  political  and 
Parliamentary  warfare  which  is  implied  by  it  we  have  less 
concern.  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  last  Wednesday,  as  he  and 
others  have  often  before  put,  the  question,  What  are  we 
fighting  about,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Buie  scheme  is 
dead,  and  no  other  has  taken  its  place  ?  But  the  question, 
though  it  might  puzzle  a  Sieves  to  answer  in  terms  ot 
the  Constitution-maker’s  art,  has  no  difficulties  for  the 
Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  of  the  Gladstonian  party.  “  We 
“  are  fighting,”  they  would  perhaps  reply,  with  an  en¬ 
gaging  frankness,  “  we  are  fighting — and  you  know  it, 
“  you  rogues,  as  well  as  we  do,  though  you  pretend  you 
“  don’t — upon  the  sole  and  simple  question  whether  you 
“  are  to  continue  to  be  the  Ins  and  we  the  Outs,  or 
“  whether  these  positions  are  to  be  reversed ;  and  of  course 
“  we  shall  play  the  game  by  which  that  question  is  to 
“  be  decided,  as  you  would  play  it  in  our  place — that  is 
“  to  say,  with  just  as  much  or  as  little  exposure  of  our 
“  hands  as  seems  to  us  advisable.”  To  that  reply  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  possible  rejoinder.  It  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  party  game  and  of  what  is  and  always 
has  been  considered  legitimate  therein.  Neither  of  the 
players  has  the  slightest  light  to  complain.  It  is  to  the 
country  alone — which  finds  the  stakes — that  any  such  right 
can  belong.  The  country  is,  of  course,  entitled,  and  entitled 
at  once,  to  see  the  hands  of  both  players,  and  would,  in  fact, 
if  there  were  anything  rational  in  the  democratic  theory, 
have  long  since  demanded  with  indignation  that  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  cards  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  Nothing  could 
be  more  eloquent  of  the  brutal  contempt  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers  really  hold  the  god  before 
whom  they  daily  go  through  the  forms  of  reverence  than 
that  they  should  think  it  safe,  not  only  to  adopt  these 
tactics  of  mystification,  but  to  persist  in  them,  as  they  appear 
disposed  to  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  not  as  if 
they  openly  declared  their  opinion  that  their  deity  had  made 
one  of  his  occasional  human-looking  errors  in  1886,  and  that 
an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  of  retracing  his  divine 
footsteps.  Only  a  few  honest  Home  Bulers,  and  they — it 
it  be  not  an  identical  proposition — the  worst  possible  party 
tacticians,  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  Demos  in  that 
straightforward  and  fairly  respectful  way.  The  others — a 
vast  majority,  the  followers  of  the  Old  Parliamentary 
Hand,  the  political  gamblers  who  hold  that  the  ace  should 
always  be  kept  up  the  sleeve  as  long  as  possible — regard 
such  fair  and  above-hoard  playing  with  undisguised  disdain. 
It  is  “  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.”  The  electorate  who 
had  a  definite  scheme  of  Home  Buie  propounded  and 
thoroughly  explained  to  them  two  years  ago,  and  who 
then  deliberately  and  decisively  rejected  it,  are,  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  assumed,  to  be  cajoled  into  giving  the  proposer  of 
that  scheme  a  new  lease  of  power,  and  an  express  mandate 
to  deal  with  the  Home  Buie  question,  without  being  told 
what  other  scheme  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it.  Such 
tactics  imply  a  conception  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  average  elector  which  would  place  him  somewhere 
between  a  child  in  the  nursery  and  a  bumpkin  at  a  coun¬ 
try  fail'. 


In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  he  re¬ 
verted— as  in  all  such  speeches  in  these  days  of  demand 
for  actuality  one  must  revert — to  the  existing  situation 
in  Ireland.  In  this  portion  of  his  remarks  there  is  one 
passage  of  peculiar  pertinence  to  current  events  which  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  the  English  admirers  of  Mr. 
Dillon.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  dozens  of  times 
to  those  likely  to  be  deceived  by  Parnellite  mendacity  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  possible  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  as  eviction  for  what  is  called  an  “  unjust  rent.” 
Unable  to  deny  this,  the  Gladstonians  are  wont  to  reply 
that  “  the  arrears  of  an  unjust  rent  added  to  the  just  rent 
“  make  the  total  unjust.”  This  “  battered  and  decayed  ” 
proposition  “  lets  in  the  light  ”  through  two  holes  which 
logic  has  made  in  it ;  but  we  will  not  stop  to  point  them 
out.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  proposition  were 
true,  and  that  the  arrears  did  make  the  rent  unjust,  we 
recommend  any  Englishman  who  may  feel  uneasy  in  his 
conscience  on  that  account  to  inquire  who  is  responsible  for 
the  accumulation  of  those  arrears.  They  could  have  been 
wiped  off,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  his  hearers,  and 
would  have  been  wiped  off,  by  the  Act  of  1887  if  the  Par- 
nellites,  and  notably  if  Mr.  Dillon,  had  consented  to  relief 
being  given  to  the  embarrassed  tenant  on  terms  fair  and 
equal  as  among  all  his  creditors  alike.  It  was  proposed  to 
give  the  County  Court  power  to  deal  with  arrears  of  rent, 
and  to  make  any  composition  which  the  Court  thought 
just,  provided  that  at  the  same  time  the  Court  was  allowed 
to  deal  with  other  debts — with  the  debts  to  the  usurer 
and  the  debts  to  the  shopkeeper.  This  proposal  failed  to 
be  carried  solely  and  entirely  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Nationalist  members  and  of  Mr.  Dillon,  who  led 
them.  Mr.  Dillon  was  again  and  again  appealed  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  for  whom 
he  expressed  an  anxiety  “  which  I  desired,”  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  “  to  believe  honest  and  sincere.”  But  “  he 
“  threw  his  shield,  and  the  shield  of  his  colleagues,  over 
“  the  usurer  and  the  shopkeeper  who  gives  credit  and 
“  charges  usurious  prices,  because  the  usurer  and  the  gom- 
“  been-man  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  National  League ; 
“  and  if  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been,  and  in  this. 
“  year  there  shall  be,  any  tenant  evicted  from  his  holding 
“  in  consequence  of  unfair  arrears,  the  fault  lies  with  Mr. 
“  Dillon  more  than  with  any  other  man  alive.”  This  last 
allegation,  overwhelming  as  it  ought  to  be  to  any  man 
of  Mr.  Dillon’s  moral  pretensions,  is  no  mere  rhetorical 
flourish.  It  is  the  simple  and  literal  truth— truth  of  which 
any  lingering  believer  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  solicitude  for  the 
Irish  tenantry  (except  as  a  pawn  in  his  game)  may  satisfy 
himself  by  a  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  reports  for  the 
Session  of  1SS7. 


ENGLAND  AND  AFRICA. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Jameson  so  soon  after  that  of  his 
chief  will  not  have  surprised  any  one,  least  of  all  the 
believers  in  runs  of  luck  and  ill-luck ;  but  it  adds  to,  and 
perhaps  clenches,  the  melancholy  failure  of  this  part  of  the 
Emin  Belief  Expedition.  The  causes  of  that  failure  we 
shall  no  doubt  know  in  good  time,  and  only  unworthy 
curiosity  will  seek  to  anticipate  the  knowledge.  The  dealers 
in  gossip  and  garbage  must  be  sincerely  chagrined  that  the 
arrival  of  Assad  Farran,  the  Syrian  interpreter  who  seems 
to  have  spread  the  unfavourable  stories,  came  just  too  late, 
the  public  having  been  set  on  its  guard  by  Mr.  Jameson’s 
own  telegram.  But  we  deal  with  Assad  and  the  en- 
couragers  of  Assad  fully,  and  as  they  deserve,  elsewhere. 
In  Mr.  Jameson  himself  England  has  had  a  loss  not- 
of  the  smallest ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  select  class  of 
pioneers  of  English  enterprise  and  conquest  who  combine 
courage  and  knowledge  with  means.  He  is  reported  t© 
have  actually  spent  large  sums  on  the  expedition ;  and  but 
lately,  as  we  know  from  Major  Barttelot’s  despatches,  he 
had  joined  his  chief  in  pledging  their  private  credit  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  his  greedy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
not  too  trustworthy,  Arab  allies.  Although  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  point,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Congo- Aruwliimi  route  is  for  the  present  closed,  and,  much 
as  we  may  regret  the  cause,  we  can  hardly  regret  the  fact.  A 
natural  leaning  towards  the  State  which  he  had,  as  it  were, 
created,  and  an  equally  natural  desire  to  combine  explora¬ 
tion  with  relief,  must  have  weighed,  and  may  have  weighed 
too  heavily,  with  Mr.  Stanley  in  selecting  this  long  and 
difficult  route  through  the  unknown  in  preference  to  the 
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comparatively  beaten  track  from  the  east  coast.  Of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  own  safety  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  No 
prudent  person  would  rate  too  highly  the  news  which  once 
more  comes  by  the  Khartouin-Souakin  route  as  to  a  white 
man  with  black  troops.  But  the  explorer  has  ample  forces, 
a  strong  will,  more  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  ways 
than  almost  any  living  man,  and,  above  all,  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  in  his  followers.  This  last  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  natural  gifts  about  which  there  is  no  arguing,  and  which 
is  as  independent  of  other  qualities  in  man  as  the  faculty  of 
inspiring  affection  is  in  woman.  “  Qui  m’aime  me  suive  ”  | 
does  not  explain  it ;  for  it  has  been  historically  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  by  men  such  as  Marlborough,  who 
were,  with  the  mass  of  their  followers,  not  personally 
popular  at  all.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
it,  and  it  is  worth  all  others  in  his  present  plight. 

Meanwhile  the  disasters  on  the  Congo  side  make  the 
state  of  things  at  what  may  be  called  the  two  eastern  gates 
of  the  wilderness — Souakin  and  Zanzibar — of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  England.  At  Zanzibar  the  mismanagement  or 
the  bad  luck  of  the  Germans  has  set  half  the  country  in  a 
flame,  has  seriously  interfered  with  British  merchandize  j 
and  missions,  and  has  made  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Germany  will  have  to  make  her  first  investment  in  that 
candle  with  which  colonial  enterprise  has  to  be  lighted — 
a  little,  but  costly,  colonial  war.  This  would  of  itself 
condition  in  a  very  important  manner  both  the  medi¬ 
tated  German  Belief  Expedition  for  Emin,  the  prospects 
of  the  new  British  East  African  Company,  and  the  whole 
relations  of  England  to  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Africa. 
The  renewed  and  pressing  attacks  on  Souakin  have  an 
even  more  direct  bearing  on  the  question.  Here,  as  at 
Wady  Haifa,  we  are  trying  the  plan  of  remaining  in¬ 
active  and  letting  the  natives  attack  us  when  they  like. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  conspicuous  success  in 
either  case,  and  on  the  Red  Sea  it  is  worse  than  on  the 
Nile.  In  short,  on  every  side  of  that  great  heart  of  Africa, 
the  vast  district  round  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers, 
reminders  of  the  most  unmistakable  character  are  coming 
upon  us  that  you  cannot  do  things  by  halves,  and  that  the 
GLADSTONE-Ostrich  policy  of  refusing  to  look  at  your  enemies, 
and  expecting  that  they  will  cease  to  exist  in  consequence, 
can  have  only  one  result.  We  wish  we  could  be  more  certain 
than  we  are  that  there  is  courage  enough  even  now  in  high 
places  among  us  to  lace  this  Soudan  problem  as  a  whole. 
Given  that  courage,  neither  much  money  nor  much  intelli¬ 
gence  would  be  wanted  to  bring  it  to  as  satisfactory  a  solu¬ 
tion  as  is  possible  after  the  disasters  of  Obeid  and  Khartoum 
and  in  presence  of  the  disturbing  element  of  German 
enterprise. 


FRANCE. 

rjlHERE  is  something  characteristic  of  the  present  state 
J-  of  France  in  the  fact  that  in  the  same  week  the  same 
men  have  been  employed  in  belauding  the  memory  of  j 
Danton  and  in  raising  a  rather  undignified  howl  over  the 
death  of  the  ex-Marshal  Bazaine.  A  statue  has  been  set 
up  to  the  terrorist  leader,  and  a  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet  has  thought  fit  to  deliver  an  oration  in  his  praise. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  work  of  art  may  be,  it  will  be 
kept  in  countenance  by  similar  monuments  to  heroes  of  the  i 
same  stamp.  Etienne  Marcel  has  his  statue,  which  will 
serve  to  remind  his  countrymen  that  a  long  time  ago  he 
hounded  a  mob  on  to  murder.  As  yet  Marat  has,  we 
believe,  no  statue;  but,  when  some  politician  has  been 
found  to  go  a  step  beyond  M.  Floquet,  he  will  be  duly 
honoured,  and  Fouquier-Tinville  with  him,  and  Merlin  j 
suspect,  and  Representative  Lebon.  They  were  all  heroes 
on  the  same  side,  and,  from  the  revolutionary  point  of 
view,  even  more  deserving  of  a  statue  than  Danton,  who 
could  not  carry  what  Mr.  Morley  calls  his  sombre  acqui¬ 
escence  far  enough,  and  was  guillotined  by  the  indignant 
virtue  of  his  allies.  The  others  at  least  were  disposed 
of  by  a  reaction,  and  not  by  the  party  of  progress,  j 
M.  Lockroy  seems  to  have  passed  lightly  over  the  mur¬ 
dering  exploits  of  the  revolutionary  leader,  but  more  in¬ 
trepid  Republicans  have  taken  care  to  comment  on  them. 
The  comment  has  not  been  all  praise.  The  Mot  cl’Ordre 
has  noted  that  the  “  2  Septembre  est  un  acte  exceptionnel 
“  mais  logique,  et  que  Danton  a  eu  le  tort  de  ne  pas 
“  accepter  tout  entier.”  Talk  of  this  kind  is  doubtless 
mainly  silly,  but  it  is  not  sillier  than  the  conduct  of 
the  politicians  who,  while  they  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
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the  Revolution,  take  occasion  to  remind  the  world  that 
’89  was  very  briefly  followed  by  ’93.  Historically  they  are 
right.  All  revolutions  in  France  have  a  tendency  to 
proceed  from  sentiment,  and  a  parade  of  principles  to  the 
practical  work  of  massacre.  Still  it  is  not  wise  in  Repub¬ 
lican  speakers  and  Ministers  to  remind  all  France  that 
their  heroes  are  not  the  men  who  tried,  however  unwisely, 
to  give  the  country  an  intelligent  Government,  but  the 
scoundrels  who  succeeded  in  ruining  all  government  by 
encouraging  class  hatred  and  murder. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Bazaine  will  ever  attain  to 
a  statue.  He  did  not  serve  any  one  party  successfully 
enough,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  fall  are  too  universally 
discreditable.  No  man,  not  even  Mack,  surrendered  a 
great  fortress  and  army  in  a  more  scandalous  fashion.  He 
has  accordingly  been  punished  rightly  enough  for  his  mis¬ 
conduct  and  ill  luck.  Whether,  however,  he  was  so  much 
morally  worse  than  his  contemporaries  as  to  deserve  especial 
reprobation  is  another  question.  It  seems  to  be  proved 
beyond  question  that  when  in  command  at  Metz  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  obscure  intrigues  which  had 
his  own  aggrandizement  for  their  object  among  other 
things.  With  an  enemy  in  front  of  him  encamped  in 
France,  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  resistance  was 
only  a  secondary  duty,  and  that  in  the  first  place  he  was 
called  upon  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  party  and  of 
F rancois- Acii i lle  Bazaine.  A  more  sagacious  man  would 
have  seen  that  the  first  thing  to  do  if  he  wished  to  be 
master  in  France  was  to  break  through  the  German  lines, 
and  lead  even  a  part  of  his  army  successfully  out.  To 
have  tried  and  failed  would  have  been  better  than  not  to 
have  tried  at  all.  But  Bazaine,  although  he  certainly 
was  not  deficient  in  courage,  or  even  in  a  brutal  kind 
of  sense,  did  not  take  this  obvious  course.  He  appears 
to  have  resembled  his  master  Napoleon  in  so  far  that 
he  had  a  fatuous  belief  in  his  power  to  make  use  by  means 
of  intrigue  of  an  enemy  who  had  him  by  the  throat.  A\Tith 
this  belief  he  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Germans, 
hoping  that  they  could  be  induced  to  allow  him  to  get 
out,  and  then,  in  more  or  less  avowed  alliance  with  them — 
do  something  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  Germans 
treated  him  as  they  did  his  master.  They  fooled  him 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,  made  their  profit  out  of  him,  and 
then  dropped  him.  It  was  a  despicable  story  enough,  but 
it  was  not  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  then  going  on  in 
France.  The  Republicans,  who  seized  the  chance  given  by 
the  dreadful  disaster  of  Sedan  to  upset  the  existing  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  put  themselves  in  oflice,  acted  as  if  they 
were  moved  by  very  similar  motives.  They  consoled  them¬ 
selves  for  all  by  reflecting  that  they  were  rid  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  then  prepared  to  push  their  own  fortunes. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  witnesses  who  had  the  means  to  be 
well  informed,  and  were  probably  not  exceptionally  dis¬ 
honest,  that  the  Republican  leaders  continued  the  war 
long  after  success  was  hopeless  because  they  feared  that 
peace  would  lead  to  a  Monarchy,  if  not  to  a  restoration  of 
the  Empire.  Others  have  declared  that  there  was  no  real 
wish  011  the  part  of  Gambetta  that  Bazaine  should  bring 
an  army  suspected  of  Bonapartist  principles  intact  out  of 
Metz.  These  accusations  and  counter-accusations  may  be 
mainly  due  to  party  rancour;  but  even  if  that  is  so, 
the  case  for  the  politicians  of  France  is  not  materially 
bettered.  It  only  proves  the  more  clearly  the  utter  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  country.  The  revolution  working  by 
means  of  Danton,  who  has  just  had  his  statue,  and  of  the 
other  revolutionary  leaders  who  await  theirs,  made  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  France  should  be  governed  by  a  succession 
of  adventurers  and  party  leaders,  more  or  less  rancorous. 
The  Government  which  Bazaine  served  was  founded  by 
adventurers  of  a  decidedly  discreditable  kind.  Their  way 
had  been  smoothed  for  them — indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  work  was  mainly  done  for  them  by  politicians  of  the 
stamp  of  MM.  h  loquet  and  Lockroy.  France  undoubtedly 
accepted  them  as  its  only  defence  against  incompetent  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  dangerous  fanatics.  Still  they  were  a 
poor  resource,  and  the  Government  of  the  Empire  was 
beyond  question,  a  Government  of  expedients  and  intrigue. 
Bazaine,  who  served  it  with  undoubted  courage  and  capa¬ 
city  as  a  soldier,  cannot  have  learnt  in  the  course  of  his 
services  to  act  on  any  lofty  standard  of  patriotism  or 
honour.  His  Mexican  experiences  are  almost  as  obscure 
as  his  history  in  Metz,  but  they  were  not  calculated  to 
teach  him  that  self-seeking  and  a  disposition  to  render 
discreditable  services  to  your  party  were  defects  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  wished  to  push  his  fortunes.  If  he  acted  in 
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Metz  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act  before,  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  that.  It  was  only  what  his  master 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  and  most  of  his  political  enemies 
were  doing.  To  be  sure  his  schemes  ended  in  colossal 
disaster,  for  which  he  was  properly  punished  by  ruin  ;  but, 
though  it  was  strictly  proper  that  he  should  lose  his  stake, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  worse  than  the  other 
gamblers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  feel  any  respect  for  politicians  who, 
while  they  affect  disdain  of  the  officer  who  surrendered 
Metz,  are  prepared  to  truckle  to  the  mob  leaders  who  burned 
Paris  hi  sight  of  the  Germans.  To  what  length  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  merely  anarchical  parties  of  Fiance  has  gone 
is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
strikes  which  still  prevail.  The  workmen  delegates  of  the 
“  Chambres  syndicales”  have  shown  themselves  everywhere 
disposed  to  promote  these  strikes.  These  bodies,  which 
were  established  with  the  intention,  at  least  the  avowed 
intention,  of  providing  a  means  of  friendly  arrangement  of 
trade  disputes  between  workmen  and  masters,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  very  different  object.  They  have  everywhere 
done  their  best  to  promote  or  embitter  quarrels,  and  have 
refused,  not  only  to  make  concessions,  but  even  to  discuss 
them.  Under  their  indirect,  if  not  direct,  encouragement 
the  strikes  have  been  carried  on  with  the  undisguised  use 
of  intimidation.  In  every  case  the  Government  officials 
have  shown  the  utmost  weakness,  if  not  connivance.  At 
St.  Etienne  the  strikers  were  allowed  to  announce  their 
intention  of  coercing  the  workmen  who  would  not  join 
them,  and  no  measures  to  maintain  order  were  taken.  At 
Troyes  the  Prefect  received  a  deputation  of  the  “  Chambres 
“  syndicales,”  and  allowed  them  to  believe  and  repeat  to 
the  workmen  that  the  Government  was  in  their  favour. 
In  no  case  have  measures  to  maintain  order  been  taken  till 
the  last  moment,  and  generally  not  until  rioting  had  begun, 
as  was  shown  at  Treuil.  The  cause  of  this  weakness  is 
sufficiently  notorious.  It  is  the  inability  or  want  of  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Ministry  to  resist  the  Radical  Deputies,  who 
are  doing  their  best  to  reproduce  the  very  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  insecurity  in  France  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Second  Empire. 


TIIE  TWO  STYLES. 

R.  DILLON  has  just  delivered  a  speech  nominally 
to  the  Central  Branch  of  the  National  League  in 
Dublin,  but  really  to  the  English  public,  and  Michael 
Dayitt,  speaking  simultaneously  in  an  English  town,  has 
let  off  an  harangue  which  appears  to  be  much  more  directly, 
as  it  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  fittingly,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  own  countrymen.  Taken  together,  they  form 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  two  styles  of  oratory  which 
Nationalists  speaking  on  the  Irish  question  can  adopt  at 
will.  These  two  styles,  it  must  have  been  observed,  are 
interchangeable,  not  only  as  among  the  party  at  large,  but 
by  the  same  members.  Davitt  has  been  known  to  reason 
quite  sweetly  and  persuasively  with  English  audiences  on 
the  merits  of  Home  Rule ;  and  Mr.  Dillon,  as  is  well 
known,  can  be  as  violent  as  anybody  when  he  likes.  Now 
the  parts  are  reversed.  It  is  the  former  of  the  two  who 
has  been  emptying  the  vials  of  his  invective  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  the  latter  has  not  only  been  pouring 
out  a  volume  of  that  sickening  gush  upon  Englishmen  in 
general  for  which  our  Radicals  show  so  depraved  a  taste, 
but  has  been  informing  the  world  that,  in  his  new-born 
love  for  England  and  all  belonging  to  it,  he  has  been  able 
to  forgive  even  Mr.  Balfour.  On  Davitt’s  tirade  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  it  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  many  words. 
Crit  icisms,  indeed,  of  any  sort  on  English  politics  or  English 
public  men  come  with  even  less  authority  from  him  than 
from  perhaps  any  other  Nationalist.  Davitt’s  speeches,  on 
purely  Irish  aspects  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  deserve 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  as  those  of  a  man  whose 
influence  over  his  countrymen  is  believed  to  be  as  extensive 
as  it  is  malign.  But  outside  this  special  branch  of  the 
question  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  him  seriously. 

To  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  there  at¬ 
taches,  not  only  in  right  of  his  position  in  the  Gladstone- 
Parnellite  party,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  line  adopted 
by  him,  a  somewhat  unusual  interest.  The  directness  of  its 
address  to  the  English  public,  and  the  effusiveness  of  its 
tone,  in  which  it  even  exceeds  the  adulation  now  become 
customary  with  the  Parnellites  when  they  “  get  on  ”  the 
union  of  hearts,  are  specially  noticeable.  In  these  respects 


it  strikes  one  as  a  hardly  disguised  reply  to  Davitt’s  recent 
denunciations  of  English  apathy.  Mr.  Dillon,  of  course, 
does  not  venture,  in  so  many  words,  to  deprecate  that 
attempt  to  raise  the  English  constituencies  against  the 
Irish  evictions  which  the  ex-Fenian  has  so  passionately 
urged  upon  the  Gladstonians.  But  he  does  something 
more  than  pointedly  abstain  from  uttering  a  word  in  its 
favour.  He  puts  before  the  English  public  such  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  as,  if  true,  would  render  the  agitation  de¬ 
manded  by  Davitt  altogether  superfluous.  Not  only 
do  we  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Dillon  about  the  ten 
thousand  or  the  fifty  thousand  evictions  pending  during  the 
forthcoming  winter ;  but  we  are  virtually,  though  not,  of 
course,  expressly,  invited  to  believe  that  the  prospects  of 
the  anti-landlord  party  are  on  the  whole  as  favourable  as 
could  be  desired.  The  Plan  of  Campaign,  assisted  by  the 
boycotting  system,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dillon,  irresistibly 
triumphing.  The  landlords  have  been  so  alarmed  at  the 
immense  number  of  evicted  farms  which  have  been  kept 
vacant  by  the  terrorism  exercised  over  meditating  land- 
grabbers,  that  the  number  of  eviction  notices  has,  he  de¬ 
clares,  undergone  an  enormous  reduction  since  this  result  of 
their  enforcement  was  made  manifest.  Where  the  landlords 
are  still  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  recover  their  property 
the  tenants,  he  maintains,  are  still  holding  out.  The  Plan 
of  Campaign,  he  boasts,  remains  in  all  save  one  or  two  in¬ 
significant  instances  in  possession  of  the  field.  All  this,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  on  which  Davitt’s  demand  for  an 
English  agitation  is  based,  and  can  hardly,  therefore,  be 
intended  otherwise  than  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
Gladstonians  to  treat  that  demand  as  inopportune.  If  not 
designed,  it  is  certainly  calculated,  to  produce  that  result ; 
for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Gladstonians,  who  have  no 
stomach  for  the  enterprise  which  Davitt  wishes  to  force 
upon  them,  will  not  be  slow  to  take  Mr.  Dillon’s  hint. 
We,  on  our  part,  are  not  concerned  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  counsellors  is  right,  if  either;  but  we  have  per¬ 
sonally  very  little  doubt  that  Davitt’s  account  of  the 
matter  is  considerably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  rival  one. 
He  is  likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of  the  situation  than  Mr. 
Dillon,  and,  unlike  that  gentleman,  he  is  under  no  party 
temptation  to  conceal  or  distort  the  facts.  Of  course  his 
talk  about  ten  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand,  evictions  is  all 
nonsense ;  but  he  has  probably  good  enough  reasons  for 
knowing  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  boasts  of  the  coming  victory  of 
the  tenants  are  mere  words  and  -wind.  How  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  he  still  is  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  view,  and 
how  reluctantly  he  has  waived  it,  have  been  shown  by  a 
later  observation  of  his  at  Accrington.  His  sore  though 
civil  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  having  “  spoken  to  him 
“  strongly  ”  on  the  subject  of  his  speech  on  the  evictions 
question,  and  his  irritated  remark  on  the  “  characteristic 
“  impertinence  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,”  are  highly  significant. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

IN  what  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  valedictory 
address  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Cardiff, SirMionAELHiCKS-BEACii had  no  difficultyin  proving 
that  “  there  is  a  large  amount  of  desire  for  greater  Govern- 
“  ment  interference  in  various  social  matters  than  previous 
“  generations  in  this  country  had  desired.”  Some  person 
or  persons  present  interjected  “  No  ”  to  this  assertion, 
but  they  were  speedily  reduced  to  silence  in  the  most 
effectual  way.  For  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  triumphantly 
showed  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
themselves  that  there  was  such  a  desire,  and  that  it 
was  nowhere  stronger  than  among  the  members  of  his 
audience.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  their  two  days’ 
sitting  they  were  exclusively  employed  in  asking  for  Go¬ 
vernment  interference  in  social  matters.  They  spent  their 
first  morning,  to  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of 
Macclesfield,  in  discussing  the  question  of  education.  The 
discussion  took  place  on  a  motion  in  favour  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  technical  education,  to  be  supported  in  one  form 
or  another  by  the  State ;  and  this  is  surely  a  tolerably  ex¬ 
plicit  expression  of  a  desire  for  Government  interference  in 
social  matters.  The  motion  underwent  a  very  considerable 
change ;  for,  whereas  it  began  by  naming  a  penny  in  the 
pound  as  the  minimum  rate  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose,  it 
ended  by  merely  suggesting  that  substantial  help  should  be 
given  to  technical  schools  established  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution.  In  the  interval  the  delegates  had  shown  a  marked 
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inclination  to  fix  on  tlie  penny  as  a  maximum  rate — a  very 
different  limit  from  the  one  first  proposed.  Experience 
has  doubtless  taught  the  delegates  how  very  swiftly  a 
school-rate  soars  above  its  minimum,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  to  keep  it  well  down  by  a  rigid  maximum. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  an  easy  task  in  showing 
that  very  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  generation  or  so 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  social  interference,  and  has  violated 
the  sacred  formula  laissez  faire.  The  Adulteration  Acts 
have  hampered  competition,  and  the  Factory  Acts  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market.  Much  more  has  been  done,  is  being 
done,  and  will  be  done  of  the  same  kind,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  seen,  with  very  general  approval.  The  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  asked  lor  it  themselves — in  the  matter 
of  railway  and  canal  traffic,  in  legislation  on  limited  Com¬ 
panies,  and  they  almost  asked  for  it  in  order  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  work  done  by  natives  of  India.  This 
last  motion,  though  voted  by  a  bare  majority,  did  not 
secure  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  and  so  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Associated  Chambers ;  but  it  is,  none  the  less,  a 
very  pretty  instance  of  the  desire  for  greater  Government 
interference.  It  was  supported  humanely  in  the  interest 
of  the  overworked  Hindoo,  and  then,  a  little  naively,  in  the 
interest  of  the  English  manufacturer,  who  finds  Indian 
competition  somewhat  severe.  To  be  sure,  previous  genera¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen  would  have  had  little  enough  scruple 
about  interfering  in  this  case.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
disposed  very  effectively  of  a  pet  project  of  the  Associated 
Chambers — namely,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce.  After  his  demonstration  that  the  new  Minister 
would  be  only  the  old  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
present  delegates,  at  least,  will  probably  reflect  that  they  have 
little  to  gain  by  the  change  of  name.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
politely  affected  to  think  that  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of 
Commerce  would  entail  his  own  abolition  as  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  trade ;  but  both  he  and 
his  audience  must  be  well  aware  that  Ministries  are  not 
arranged  with  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  their  different  members  of  the  particular 
departments  they  are  appointed  to  command.  A  system 
which  annexed  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance 
for  the  use  of  juvenile  politicians  would  have  no  scruple 
about  putting  a  country  gentleman  in  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  if  there  were  one.  The  fears  expressed  by  some 
of  the  delegates  that  Sir  Vincent  Kennett  Barrington’s 
motion  on  National  Defence  might  be  considered  alarmist 
were  exceedingly  groundless.  There  is  nothing  panic- 
stricken  about  the  very  modest  assurance  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  community  is  prepared  to  support  the  Government 
in  whatever  it  may  do  to  provide  for  the  “  security  of  the 
“  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
“  food  supply  under  all  circumstances.”  That  the  delegates 
passed  the  vote  is  a  proof,  not  that  they  are  alarmists,  but 
that,  like  a  good  many  others,  they  would  like  to  hear 
Lord  George  Hamilton  prove,  and  not  merely  assert,  that 
the  navy  is  strong  enough.  The  proposal  to  form  a  com¬ 
mercial  party  in  Parliament  was  shown  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  to  be  ridiculous  ;  but  the  Associated  Chambers 
had  already  rejected  it — and  it  was,  and  is,  superfluous  to 
slay  the  slain. 


A  SLANDER  EXPOSED. 

IT  is  by  a  happy  coincidence  that,  along  with  the  justly 
indignant  letter  of  the  late  Major  Barttelot’s  brother, 
the  Times  has  been  able  to  publish  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  which  disposes  at  once  and  finally  of 
the  infamous  slanders  with  which  the  memory  of  an  English 
officer,  slain  in  what  was  virtually  his  country’s  service,  has 
been  assailed.  These  “  cowardly  lies,”  as  Mr.  Walter 
Barttelot  is  fully  justified  in  styling  them,  were  traceable 
from  the  very  first,  and  were,  in  fact,  traced  to  a  source 
which  would  have  made  any  man  with  only  a  grain  more  of 
justice  and  charity  than  goes  to  the  equipment  of  a  modern 
“  philanthropist”  suspend  judgment  upon  them.  They 
were  known  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  dismissed  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Expedition — or,  in  other  words,  of  a  personal 
enemy  of  its  leader — and  upon  no  other  evidence  what¬ 
ever.  This  man,  Assad  Farran,  is  now  in  London,  and 
has  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  at  the 
office  of  the  Emin  Pasiia  Belief  Committee.  There  and 
then  lie  admitted  that  at  the  time  he  told  the  stories  on 
the  Congo  he  was  animated  by  feelings  of  intense  hostility 


both  to  Major  Barttelot  and  to  Mr.  Jameson,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  and  another  member  of 
the  Committee  he  made  a  formal  declaration  of  withdrawal 
of  his  charges.  In  this  document  he  states  that  “the 
“  alleged  severities  towards  his  men,  of  which  Major 
“  Barttelot  was  accused,  were  an  exercise  of  discipline 
“  which  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests 
“  of  the  expedition  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Major 
“  Barttelot  was  placed  at  the  camp  at  Yambuya  and  by 
“  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  men.”  Concurrently  with 
this  retractation  of  the  slander  by  its  African  propagator, 
it  has  been  repudiated  by  the  only  European  who  had  been 
vouched  in  its  support.  Mr.  Troup,  the  officer  of  the 
expedition  who  was  invalided  home  in  J une  last,  and  who, 
it  was  mendaciously  alleged  or  suggested,  would  confirm 
Assad  Farran’s  story,  will  have  none  of  it.  Though  too  ill 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  controversy,  he  has  autho¬ 
rized  Sir  Francis  De  Winton  to  say  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  statements  imputed  to  him. 

Such,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  malicious  tale  hatched  by 
a  discharged  and  revengeful  native  servant  of  the  slandered 
officer,  and  maternally  fostered  by  those  good  English 
Christians  with  whom  all  chicks  of  that  kind  are  sure 
of  affectionate  nurture.  We  confess  that  we  can  hardly 
share  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts’s  confidence  that  the  conclusive 
exposure  of  this  falsehood  will  put  an  end  to  its  further 
circulation.  Those  to  whom  it  is  a  holy  delight  to  believe 
that  one  of  their  countrymen  has  been  guilty  of  tyrannical 
and  wanton  cruelty  towards  unoffending  and  defenceless 
Africans  will  doubtless  now  insist  that  the  alleged  neces¬ 
sity  of  Major  Barttelot’s  severities  is  not  to  be  accepted  on 
the  word  of  the  very  witness  from  whom  they  originally  took 
the  story  of  the  severities  themselves.  The  sort  of  bigot, 
however,  who  will  take  this  line,  rather  than  express  regret 
for  having  behaved  after  his  kind  in  delighting  to  believe 
evil  of  his  neighbour,  belongs  notoriously  to  an  incorrigible 
class,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  trouble  oneself  about  him. 
The  persons  against  whose  conduct  in  the  matter  it  is  just 
worth  while  to  protest — though  there  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
hope  of  their  correction  and  reformation — are  those  who 
have  caught  up  and  given  the  widest  possible  publicity 
to  these  calumnies,  not  necessarily  because  they  believed 
them — perhaps  positively  disbelieving  them,  or,  most  pro¬ 
bably  of  all,  with  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other — but 
because  they  “  made  good  copy,”  and  because  it  is  not  good 
“  business,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  sensational  journalism, 
to  discount  the  value  of  “  horrors  ”  of  any  sort  by  hinting  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  have  actually  occurred  or  not.  A 
moralist  might  find  it  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
greater  sinner  of  the  two — the  man  who  circulates  calum¬ 
nies  of  the  dead  because  his  nature  is  base  enough  to  make 
him  believe  them  on  no  evidence,  or  the  man  who  does  the 
same  thing  because  he  is  base  enough  to  be  indifferent  to 
their  truth  or  falsehood,  so  long  as  he  can  turn  a  penny  by 
their  circulation.  But,  whichever  be  morally  the  worse, 
the  latter  is  much  the  more  common,  and  to  that  extent  the 
more  mischievous,  offender. 


TIIE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

HE  Report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Civil  Establishments  has  only  one  defect. 
It  is  so  remarkably  like  so  many  other  Reports  which  have 
been  made  by  other  Commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  departments.  The  resemblance  is  not 
in  matters  of  detail — for  this  Report  does  not  recommend 
exactly  what  has  been  recommended  before — but,  like  its 
predecessors,  it  contains  a  scheme  which  will  prove  very 
acceptable  if  it  is  worked  with  great  vigilance,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  an  exclusive  regard  for  the  public  interest.  like 
most  other  Commissions,  this  one  proposes  to  insert  an¬ 
other  wheel  in  the  administrative  machinery.  This  last 
improvement — and  complication — is  to  be  a  permanent 
consultative  Committee  of  five.  The  five,  having  been 
duly  chosen,  salaried,  and  authorized,  are  to  exercise  a 
general  control  and  superintend  the  execution  of  neces¬ 
sary  changes.  It  is  a  uniform  experience  with  us  that 
i  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  reorganize  the  public  offices 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  simplicity,  a  new  sub¬ 
department,  or  section,  or  branch,  or  committee,  or  some¬ 
thing,  is  infallibly  appointed.  Also,  it  is  composed  of 
gentlemen  considered  qualified  to  hold  places  of  dignity 
and  emolument,  whose  combined  salaries  make  a  substaii- 
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tial  addition  to  already  existing  expenses.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  repeats  itself  as  infallibly,  if  not  quite  so  frequently, 
or  at  such  regular  intervals  as  the  monthly  renewal  of  the 
moon.  A  few  years  hence,  when  thei’e  has  been  another 
outcry  about  the  cost  and  inefficiency  of  the  civil  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  increase  of  the  Pension  List,  another  Loyal 
Commission  will  invent  another  wheel. 

In  the  meantime  the  scheme  of  this  Loyal  Commission 
is,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  very  pretty  on  paper.  It 
provides  that  for  the  future  there  shall  be  no  more  cats 
employed  than  are  strictly  necessary  to  kill  the  mice. 
There  are  to  be  two  classes  of  them,  as  at  present,  but 
in  somewhat  varied  proportions.  The  upper  division  cats 
are  to  be  few  in  number  and  of  great  purity  of  race  and 
efficiency  as  mousers.  To  them  will  fall  the  work  re¬ 
quiring  intellect,  and  they  will  be  paid  200 1.  a  year  to 
begin  with,  rising  by  regular  stages  to  1,000?.  Lnder 
them  will  be,  also  as  at  present,  a  larger  force  of  in¬ 
ferior  cats  called  lower  division  clerks,  who  will  enter  at 
70?.  a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  to  100?.,  then 
to  190?.,  then  to  350?.,  which  latter  magnificent  figure  will 
be  reached  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  Of  course 
upper  and  lower  division  clerks  alike  are  to  be  first  taken 
on  probation,  then  promoted  on  strict  merit.  They  are  to  be 
reported  on  at  every  stage,  dismissed  at  any  one  of  them  it 
not  found  fit.  A  deduction  of  five  per  cent,  is  to  be  yearly 
made  from  their  salaries,  so  that  in  case  of  death  or  re¬ 
tirement  (compulsory,  we  suppose)  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  right  to  a  superannuation  allowance,  they  may 
have  something  in  pocket.  The  lower  division  clerk  shall 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  higher  division  on  proof 
given  of  his  fitness  for  that  exalted  place.  It  is,  we 
allow  for  the  third  time,  a  good  plot,  an  excellent  plot, 
and  will  work  admirably  if  certain  ifs  prove  propitious. 
If  it  is  carried  out  without  external  interference,  if  the 
chiefs  judge  the  new  men  with  unfailing  sagacity  and 
judicial  fairness,  if  the  rules  are  applied  with  absolute  regu¬ 
larity  by  men  who  are  never  misled  by  personal  likes  and 
dislikes;  if  human  spite,  and  pity,  and  partiality,  and 
esprit  de  corps  are  kept  aloof — if,  we  say,  these  trifling 
postulates  be  granted,  then  the  new  scheme  will  work 
admirably.  But,  as  the  Loyal  Commission  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  dismiss  all  the  present  heads  and  replace  them  by  a 
contingent  of  archangels,  these  ifs  may  turn  out  to  be  ot 
dubious  virtue.  Now  the  complaint  hitherto  has  just  been 
that  cliquism  and  esprit  de  corps  have  had  far  too  free  a 
hand  in  Government  offices ;  and,  as  the  old  men  are  to 
remain  and  train  the  new  ones,  we  do  not  expect  to  learn 
that  these  things  have  vanished  before  Sir  Matthew  White 
Lidley’s  Commission  like  ghosts  at  cockcrow.  The  Com- 
missioners  are  no  doubt  perfectly  justified  in  their  opinion 
that  there  is  far  too  much  mere  scribbling  done  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  by  men  who  are  paid  to  do  better  work ;  but 
that  might  be  amended  in  the  departments  themselves,  and 
was  never  meant  to  be  the  rule.  In  any  case  inefficient 
work  and  the  retention  of  men  who  are  unfit  for  their 
places  are  things  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  chiefs. 
They  have  always  had  the  power  to  prevent  them,  though 
they  may  have  shrunk  from  taking  disagreeably  sei  ore  mea¬ 
sures  against  old  friends  and  associates.  They  will  not-  be 
the  more  able  to  do  them  because  a  permanent  consultative 
Committee  is  appointed  to  complicate  the  administration 
and  encroach  on  their  time  by  calling  for  incessant  reports. 


SOME  BRITISH  WHALES. 

RECENTLY  a  large  “  school  ”  of  whales,  numbering  about 
four  hundred,  was  seen  disporting  in  the  Bay  of  1'  irth,  a 
few  miles  from  Kirkwall.  A  number  of  fishermen  hastily  manned 
the  boats,  and  commenced  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
herd.  Owing,  however,  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  the  luck  of  the  fisher-folk  was  but  small,  the 
whales  were  of  the  Caing,  or  bottle-nose  species,  and  it  is 
twelve  years  since  a  herd  visited  the  same  shores. 

This  interesting  occurrence  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  whales 
of  the  British  seas  are  much  more  abundant  than  is  generally 
supposed,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  variety  of  species.  Our 
knowledge  concerning  them  is  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  as  from  an  economical  standpoint  the 
natural  order  Cetacea  is  the  most  important  which  haunts  the 
seas.  Owing  to  the  element  in  which  they  live,  to  migration,  and 
to  their  invariably  keeping  to  deep  water,  the  life  history  of  the 
great  Cetaceans  is  difficult  to  follow.  Those  engaged  in  the 
whaling  industry  of  the  Northern  seas,  and  travellers  in  the  same 
quarters,  have  taught  us  much  of  certain  species,  and  very  little 
.about  others.  The  first  are  those  which  are  most  abundant  or 


yield  the  greatest  amount  of  blubber ;  the  second,  the  rarer 
forms,  whose  lives  are  led  far  out  in  the  deeper  waters,  or  such 
as  make  but  little  return  for  chase  or  capture. 

There  are  but  few  creatures  which  show  more  admirably  their 
adaption  to  environment.  Fitted  as  it  is  essentially  for  an  aquatic 
existence,  and  spending  its  whole  time  in  the  water,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  ancients  invariably  classed  the  whale  with  the 
fishes.  The  older  naturalists,  however,  were  well  aware  that  the 
young  were  brought  forth  alive,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
mammalia,  and  that  they  were  nourished  by  the  usual  mammary 
organs.  The  main  physical  characteristics  of  the  whale  are  its 
distorted  jaws,  with  upward  directed  nostrils,  its  great  bulk, 
and  rudimentary  limbs.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  creature  is  driven 
forward  by  the  flexible  caudal  fin,  and,  whilst  the  body  is  rigid  in 
front,  it  exhibits  great  mobility  behind.  The  blow-holes  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  animal  can  only  respire 
when  these  are  above  water.  The  larger  whales  travel  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour;  but  when  pursuing  their  prey, 
or  goaded  by  pain,  they  rush  through  the  water  at  a  much 
greater  pace.  They  are  aided  in  this  by  the  broad  and  powerful 
tail,  which  is  their  chief  organ  of  locomotion.  Instead  of  being 
vertical  as  in  the  fishes,  this  is  horizontal,  and  the  larger  species 
can  command  immense  driving  power.  The  tail  is  also  used  as 
an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  The  smooth,  shining  skin  is 
immediately  underlaid  by  a  thick  coating  of  blubber  the  great 
object  of  the  whalers.  This  is  at  once  dense  and  elastic,  and, 
whilst  it  preserves  the  animal  heat,  it  also  serves  to  reduce  the 
mighty  bulk  of  the  whale  and  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  element  in  which  it  spends  its  existence.  An  in¬ 
teresting  trait  in  the  economy  of  the  whale  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  suckles  its  young.  In  doing  this  it  partly  turns  on  its 
side,  and,  the  teats  being  protruded,  sucking  and  breathing  can 
proceed  simultaneously.  Naturalists  divide  the  Cetacea  into 
two  divisions,  represented  by  the  “  whale-bone  and  “  toothed 
whales.  In  the  former  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  a  series  of  great 
plates  of  a  horny  nature,  and  these,  depending  from  the  palate, 
constitute  the  baleen — the  whalebone  of  commerce.  1  lie  lammss 
which  comprise  this  number  about  five  hundred,  are  ranged 
about  two-tliirds  of  an  inch  apart,  and  ha\  e  their  interior 
edo-es  covered  with  fringes  of  hair.  Some  of  these  attain  to 
a  length  of  fifteen  feet.  The  cavity  of  a  whale’s  mouth  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  an  ordinary  ship’s  cabin,  and  inside 
the  surface  conveys  the  idea  of  being  covered  with  a  thick 
fur.  The  soft,  spongy  tongue  is  often  a  monstrous  mass 
io  feet  broad  and  18  feet  long.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  whale,  with  its  vast  bulk,  would  want  sea  creatures 
of  a  high  organization  to  nourish  it ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
Its  chief  food  consists  of  minute  molluscs — of  Medusae  and 
Entomostraca— and  with  these  its  immense  pasture-grounds  in 
the  Northern  seas  abound.  In  connexion  with  these  v  ill  be  seen 
the  beauty  of  the  mouth  structure.  “  Opening  its  huge  mouth,” 
says  Professor  Huxley,  “  and  allowing  the  sea-water,  with  its 
multitudinous  tenants,  to  fill  the  oral  cavity,  the  whale  shuts  the 
lower  jaw  upon  the  baleen  plates,  and,  straining  out  the  vater 
through  them,  swallows  the  prey  stranded  upon  its  vast  tongue. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  British  species  which  has 
occurred  in  Britain  is  the  Greenland  right-whale,  a  huge  creature, 
which  amply  rewards  the  whaler  with  a  large  supply  ot  oil  and 
whalebone  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  it.  It 
haunts  the  cold  water  of  the  Polar  ice-fields,  though  in  severe 
winters  it  travels  far  to  the  South.  Although  a  rare  visitant  to 
European  coasts,  whales  of  this  species  have  occurred  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  and  in  the  Tyne,  whilst  others  are  said  to  have  run 
aground  on  the  Western  isles.  On  the  shores  of  Greenland  it 
was  once  plentiful,  but  here  and  at  Spit-zbergen  it  has  been  ex¬ 
terminated  by  the  whalers.  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  neighbouring 
waters  now  constitute  the  great  whaling  grounds,  though,  after 
summering  here,  the  whales  move  southward  to  winter  and  bung 
forth  their  young.  The  breeding  quarters  are  in  the  bays  border¬ 
ing  Labrador,  and  here  the  “schools”  stay  until  the  warm 
weather  once  more  begins  to  exert  its  influence. 

It  is  the  chase  of  the  Greenland  right-wliale  which  has  furnished 
so  many  stirring  incidents  from  the  Polar  Seas.  In  its  haunts 
the  species  goes  solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  seen 
the  boats  are  lowered  and  the  harpoons  held  in  readiness.  As 
opportunity  offers,  these  are  transfixed  in  the  soft  body  of  the 
huge  creature,  wThich  at  once  dives.  At  every  reappearance 
harpoon  after  harpoon  is  throwui  with  deadly  aim,  until,  irom 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood,  the  creature  finds  itself  incapable 
of  further  diving.  The  boats  then  draw  near  and  attack  it  with 
lances,  at  which  time  the  prey  is  almost  assured.  Great  care  has 
to  be  exercised,  lest  in  its  dying  convulsions—"  flurry,”  as  the 
whalers  call  it— the  maddened  monster  does  not  send  boat  and 
men,  with  a  single  swish  of  its  mighty  tail,  fljing  like  so  many 
spars  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  the  lances,  however,  have 
done  their  work  in  the  vulnerable  parts  the  monster  turns  o\  er, 
and  but  little  time  is  lost  in  setting  to  work  on  the  carcase. 
First,  this  is  hauled  alongside,  and  then  the  men  set  to  work  to 
“  flense  ”  it— to  strip  the  blubber,  as  well  as  the  “  baleen. 
Noth  in"-  now  remains  but  to  remove  the  lower  jaws,  which  are 
rich  in  oil,  after  which  the  carcase,  or  “  krang,”  is  set  adrift. 
A  dead  whale  attracts  a  whole  army  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
winch  keep  up  an  angry  contest  until  the  carcase  is  demolished. 
Even  the  wiiite  bear  condescends  to  be  present  upon  these 
occasions,  and  revisits  the  spot  daily  so  long  as  the  flesh  is  sweet. 

The  whalers  usually  find  their  prey  in  the  “green  water  belts 
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of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  these  which  furnish  the  huge  Cetaceans 
with  food.  The  seas  derive  the  peculiar  tint  from  myriads  of 
tiny  diatoms,  which  afford  food  to  the  molluscs,  these  again 
furnishing  sustenance  to  the  whales.  The  young  are  produced 
very  early  in  spring,  though  rarely  more  than  one  is  observed 
following  a  female.  This  is  suckled  for  a  year,  and  as  the  “  baby  ” 
whale  is  never  far  distant  from  its  mother,  the  whaler  always 
endeavours  to  strike  a  “  sucker.”  The  two  exhibit  the  warmest 
affection  for  each  other,  and  if  the  latter  be  struck,  the  mother 
allows  herself  to  be  harpooned  rather  than  leave  it.  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  almost  black — the  young  bluish  grey — and  the 
under  parts  of  a  creamy  white.  A  large  female  whale  of  this 
species,  killed  in  Davis  Strait,  measured  along  the  curve  sixty-five 
feet,  of  which  the  head  was  nearly  a  third;  the  greatest  girth 
thirty  feet.  Specimens  have  been  obtained  weighing  upwards  of 
seventy  tons,  and  such  a  creature  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
largest  which  swims  the  ocean  deserts. 

The  Atlantic  right-whale  is  another  of  the  immense  creatures 
of  the  I\  or  them  seas,  though  its  range  is  more  to  the  southward 
than  the  Greenland  species.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  at  one 
time  it  ■was  an  object  of  pursuit  round  the  British  coasts;  and 
the  English  Channel  constituted  a  well-known  fishery.  Those 
who  practised  it  here  are  said  to  have  invented  the  harpoon, 
and  subsequently  to  have  taught  the  use  of  that  weapon  to  the 
Dutch  whalers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chase  of  this 
species  in  our  seas  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  so 
rigorously  was  it  prosecuted  that  the  animals  were  driven 
further  and  further  htortli,  and  only  found  themselves  free  from 
molestation  when  they  reached  the  Polar  seas.  To  show  that 
this  is  a  different  species  from  the  last,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
old  Icelandic  manuscripts  have  two  distinct  names,  one  for  a 
Cetacean  which  appeared  in  winter,  and  another  for  that  seen 
only  in  summer.  In  proportion  to  the  body  its  head  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  and  it  is  slightly  less 
valuable  to  the  whaler.  ^  Another  curious  point  of  difference  is 
that,  whilst  the  more  Northern  form  is  free  from  parasitic  pests, 
the_  skin  of  the  Atlantic  species  is  invariably  disfigured  by 
cirripedes.  Dr.  Ilartwig  states  that  barnacles  often  cover  the 
v  hale  in  such  masses  that  its  black  skin  disappears  under  a 
whitish  mantle,  and  even  seaweeds  attach  themselves  to  its  jaws, 
floating  like  a  beard,  and  reminding  one  of  Birnam's  wandering 
forests.  The  whale  has  many  noble  enemies,  but  one  of  the 
vilest  is  a  large  sea  louse,  which  adheres  to  its  back  by  thousands, 
and  gnaws  it  so  as  to  cover  it  frequently  with  one  vast  sore. 
In  the  summer,  when  this  plague  is  greatest,  numbers 
of  aquatic  bixds  accompany  it,  and  settle  on  its  back  as  soon  as 
it  appears  above  the  water  to  breathe.  Driven  as  it  has  been  to 
Polar  haunts,  the  visits  of  the  Atlantic  right-whale  to  European 
or  British  coasts  are  much  more  rare  than  formerly.  When  the 
Southern  w  hale  fishery  flourished,  the  Bay  of  Biscav  was  a  great 
resort,  and  one  of  the  latest  authentic  occurrences  was  that  of  a 
female  accompanied  by  a  young  one  which  entered  the  harbour 
of  St.  Sebastian.  The  average  "length  of  this  species  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  colour  it  is  almost  of  a  uniform 
black. 

The  third  of  the  British  whales  is  the  humpbacked,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  dorsal  fin  and  by  a  number  of  longitudinal  folds 
running  along  the  throat  and  belly.  The  head  is  comparatively 
small  and  the  flippers  extraordinarily  large,  the  latter  in  some 
cases  measuring  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  body.  The  whalers 
call  this  species  the  “  Bermuda  ”  whale,  and  here,  together  with 
its  young,  it  may  be  seen  from  March  to  May.  Although  not 
uncommon  ofl  the  coasts  of  Greenland  in  summer,  not  one  is  to 
be  seen  in  winter,  and  at  this  time  it  often  wanders  South.  Of 
the  few  which  have  actually  occurred  on  our  home  coasts,  one  at 
least  is  remarkable.  1  his  was  a  female  cast  ashore  near  !New- 
castle,  and  measuring  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  its  stomach  consisted  of  six  cormorants,  whilst  a  seventh 
was  stuck  in  its  throat.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  a  fifty-eight 
feet  whale  had  been  washed  ashore  on  Holy  Island,  but 
unfortunately  the  species  was  not  ascertained.  A"  second  speci¬ 
men,  of  thirty-one  feet,  was  taken  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and 
its  stomach  w  as  found  to  contain  shrimps.  This  creature  offers 
but  little  to  the  whaler.  Its  blubber  and  whalebone  are  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  it  is  easily  killed.  I  he  Greenlanders  even 
attack  it  without  harpoons,  stealing  along  in  their  kajaks  and  stab 
it  with  lances.  Fish,  molluscs,  and  crustaceans,  constitute  its 
food  in  its  native  seas,  and  although  it  grows  to  even  sixty  feet, 
forty-five  is  perhaps  the  average  length.  Professor  Lilljeborg 
says  that  often  during  calm  weather  it  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sometimes  lying  on  its  side,  beating  itself  with  its  pectoral 
fans,  as  if  trying  to  ruh  away  something  that  annoyed  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  jumps  quite  out  of  the  water,  turns  round  in  the  air,  and 
falls  on  its  back,  beating  itself  with  the  pectorals.  It  appears  at 
times  quite  fearless,  and  swims  round  about  the  boats  quite  near 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  its  comrades.  The  young  follow  the 
mother  until  she  brings  forth  another,  which  is  said  not  to  take 
place  every  year,  as  very  large  young  ones  are  sometimes  seen 
with  their  mothers. 


A  WORTHY  OF  CORNWALL. 

TT  has  been  often  complained,  and  with  justice,  that  railways 
and  other  resources  of  civilization  are  fast  bringing  about  the 
obliteration  of  local  character  and  local  dialect.  It  is  hard  for 
e  youthful  generation  who  constantly  hear  stentorian  porters 


shouting  Ci-ren-ces-ter  or  Cre-di-ton  to  pronounce  the  names 
of  either  of  those  venerable  towns  as  a  person  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes  pronounces  them.  But  London  does  more 
than  corrupt  the  country  ;  it  robs  it.  Every  one,  except  persons 
ascripti  r/lcbce  (and  some  even  of  them),  drifts  up  to  town  if  he 
be  ot  any  mark  or  likelihood  in  his  profession,  or  even  out  of  it. 
And  as  at  present  shown,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  next 
century  will  have  any  stores  of  genuine  local  memoirs — the 
memoirs  which  M^rimfie  (from  whom  poor  Mr.  Cobden,  who  read 
French,  perhaps  derived  his  celebrated  blunder)  preferred  not  “  to 
all  the  works  of  ”  but  “  to  ”  Thucydides.  Therefore,  it  behoves 
those  who  do  know,  or  did  know,  specimens  of  the  fast-dying 
genera  of  local  worthies  to  put  their  knowledge  on  record  with, 
of  course,  due  respect  to  private  sensibilities.  This  lias  been  done, 
and  done  very  well,  by  Mr.  \V.  F.  Collier  in  a  little  pamphlet 
(Plymouth  :  Brendon  &  Son),  entitled  William  Robert  Hicks 
of  Bodmin.  “  Ilicks  ol  Bodmin,”  who  died  just  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was  a  person  by  no  means  unknown 
in  London;  but  he  was  much  better  known  as  an  original,  a 
humourist,  and  a  diner-out  in  his  own  West  Country,  the  by  no 
means  “dry”  nurse  of  many  lions  and  persons  of  humour.  He 
had  no  regular  profession,  though  he  was  a  schoolmaster  earlv 
in  life,  and  lie  drifted  into  various  official  posts — Governor  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Clerk  to  Highway  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  &c. —  in  the  town  where  he  was  born,  where  he  died,  and 
from  which  he  took  his  familiar  designation.  He  was  perhaps 
best  known  as  Governor  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  this  office 
(in  which  he  seems  to  have  done  much  good  work)  furnished  him 
with  not  a  few  of  his  stories.  But  it  can  hardly  have  been  this 
in  connexion  with  which,  as  Mr.  Collier  tells  us,  he  was  unjustly 
accused  and  triumphantly  acquitted  of  abusing  his  official  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  political  purposes.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  novelist,  comic  or  sensational,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  possibility  that  it  was.  The  hackneyed  tricks  of 
intoxicating  your  political  opponents,  upsetting  them  into  rivers, 
locking  them  up  in  coach-houses,  and  the  like,  are  nothing  to  the 
idea  of  getting  two  doctors  to  testify  to  their  insanity  (in  which 
as  their  opponent  you  might  quite  honestly  profess  your  own 
belief),  and  consigning  them  to  strait-waistcoats  till  the  election 
is  over. 

Hicks,  however,  was  not  fond  of  strait-waistcoats,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  plan  of  mildness.  His  proterjes  repaid  him,  as  we  have 
said,  by  providing  him  with  many  good  stories ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  old  saying  about  the  prophet  in  his  own  country 
applies  even  among  his  own  lunatics.  Hicks’s  special  favourite 
madman  “  Daniel  (as  Mr.  Collier,  who  very  properly  changes 
all  his  names,  calls  him)  once  remarked,  “  What’s  the  use  of  tie  ? 
[to  wit,  the  governor].  He’s  got  nothing  to  do  and  lie’s  great 
expense  to  the  county.  I  could  do  all  lie  does.”  Alas!  this  is 
too  often  the  conviction,  expressed  or  unexpressed,  of  those  of 
us  who  are  not  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  “  Why,  I  would  do  it  for 
six  hundred  a  year  and  the  brougham  !  ”  a  rebellious  subordinate 
in  another  rank  of  life  is  reported  to  have  observed,  in  the  spirit 
of  Daniel,  who  probably  would  have  been  himself  contented  with 
less  than  these  terms.  But  Daniel  could  give  voice  to  other  than 
grumblings,  as  a  visitor  found  out  who  remarked  gen i all  /  to  him, 
“  I  hear,  Daniel,  you  are  Hicks’s  fool.”  “  Ah  !  ”  replied  Daniel, 
“I  see  you  do  your  awn  business  in  that  line.”  He,  it  is  said,’ 
was  the  author  of  a  Punchian  joke  which  some  may  remember, 
and  which  we  can  cap  from  an  experience,  not  in  Cornwall,  but 
in  Yorkshire.  “  here  does  this  path  go?  ”  asked  some  one. 
“I  don  t  lcnaw.  I  ve  a  zeed  un  bide  here  the  last  forty  year,” 
said  Daniel.  The  Yorkshire  rebuff’  was  characteristically  more 
saturnine,  and  perhaps  better  deserved.  “Can  you  tell  us  the 
i  road  to  So-and-so  P  ’  was  asked  of  a  fisherman  in  the  Rohm 
,  Hood’s  Bay  district.  “Yes,”  was  the  answer;  only  that,  and 
nothing  more.  At  last  the  abashed  inquirer  ventured  to  sav, 
j  “  Then  will  you,  please  ?  ”  and  was  crushed  by  the  retort,  “  You 
|  only  asked  me  whether  I  could  tell  you,”  after  which  the  mariner, 
rejoicing  in  his  victory,  gave  the  required  information.  Few 
M  est-countrymen,  to  do  them  justice,  would  have  been  as  churl¬ 
ish  as  this,  though  there  was  no  great  harm  in  it  after  all. 
Among  his  lunatics  Hicks  had  an  etymological  madman.  Ety¬ 
mologists,  as  Mr.  Collier  observes,  are  frequently  mad  enough  on 
then  ow  n  subject  t  but  the  study  has  not  been  thought  to  have 
the  generally  maddening  effect  well  known  to  pertain  to  the 
currency,  phallus-worship,  and  some  other  learned  crazes.  This 
was  the  madness  of  the  Cornish  etymologist : — 

“Now  0  ye  Dignitaries,  ye  ycleped  Divines  of  the  Church,  give  us  the 
root  of  these  two  words  and  I  will  engage  that  vou  shall  convert  or  Renew 
every  soul  in  your  congregation  the  next  sermon  3-011  preach. 

‘“The  Blessing.’  As  we  judge  of  men  so  we  should  judge  of  words— 
that  is  by  their  Ilavage,  Descent  or  Family  and  by  the  company  thev 
keep.  A  sure  criterion.  Well  then,  there  is  something  about  this  word 
that  to  the  Phisioguomist,  or  Lavature,  is  very  unfavorable  from  its  bavin"- 
the  self-same  head  as  Blast  and  Blood,  Bleed  and  Bled  and  Blasphenw 
Black  and  Blackguard.  It  is  rather  ominous  that  Bless  is  formed  of  B  and 
less,  now  less  is  minus,  under,  Infra,  Below  or  sub,  it  all  makes  against  the 
word  being  desirable,  especially  as  Lesson  is  the  same  as  Lecture  Dis¬ 
course,  Sermon,  Homily,  Dialogue,  Decalogue  (Diabolus)  the  infernal 
Law  or  T  oke.” 

Then  he  gets  very  mad  as  he  writes,  which  he  always  does,  and  proceeds 
with  a  curious  chain  of  ideas.  1 

“  However,  Blessing  and  Curse  is  Gerizen  and  Ebal ;  or  Beatitude  and 
Alahner  ;  or  Good  and  Evil  ;  or  God  and  Mammon ;  or  Gog  and  Magog; 
or  Man  and  \\  Oman  ;  or  Peace  and  Plent\r  ;  or  Cornucopia.  Blessing  and 
Purse  is  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  or  Castor  and  Pollux,”  &c. 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  any  one  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries  could  produce  a  good  many  fellows  to  tliis  excursus  of 
poor  Burke,  the  Bodmin  philologist  and  lunatic. 

Hicks,  however,  by  no  means  dealt  merely  in  “  shop,”  and  some 
of  his  best  stories  were  quite  unprofessional.  The  best  of  them 
all  we  think  is  this  : — 

It  was  a  horse  case.  Horse  cases  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  a  horsey-looking  witness  was  put  in  the  box. 

Counsel  asked  him  what  happened  ? 

Witness.  “  I  ses,  ses  I,  how  about  the  hoss  ?  and  he  zaid  he’d  give  me  ten 
shilling  to  zay  nothing  about  un.” 

Counsel.  “  He  did  not  say  he  would  give  you  ten  shillings.” 

Witness.  “  Yes  a  did,  that’s  exactly  what  a  did  zay.” 

Counsel.  “  He  could  not  have  said  ‘  he,’  he  must  have  spoken  in  the  first 
person.” 

Witness.  ''  Xo  ;  I  was  the  first  person  that  spoke.  I  ses,  ses  I,  ‘  How 
nbout  the  hoss  ?  ’  ” 

Counsel.  “  But  he  did  not  speak  in  the  third  person.” 

(fitness.  “  There  was  no  third  person  present,  only  he  and  me.” 

The  Judge  interposing.  “  Listen  to  me,  witness.  He  could  not  have 
said, '  He  would  give  you  ten  shillings  to  say  nothing  about  it,  but  “  1  ” 
will  give  you  ten  shillings.’  ” 

Witness.  “  He  zaid  nothing  about  your  Lordship.  If  a  zaid  anything 
about  your  Lordship  I  never  heered  un.  And  if  there  was  a  third  person 
present  I  never  zeed  un.” 

Point  given  up. 

Although,  it  is  rather  a  shame  to  take  so  many  of  Mr.  Collier’s 
plums,  we  must  also  quote  an  inimitable  example  of  the  true 
and  genuine  product,  a  bastard  aftergrowth  of  which  has  been 
famoused  over  the  world  as  “  American  humour.”  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  described  himself  as  having  “  had  an  indifferent 
night  ”  owing  to  his  father's  attempted  suicide.  The  history  of 
that  night  may  be  said  to  see  Mark  Twain  and  go  Mark  Three — 
or  whatever  the  “one  better”  is  in  the  technical  language  of 
sounding.  Here  it  is  : — 

Hicks  met  a  man  in  Bodmin  one  day,  and  said  to  him,  “  You  are  not 
looking  well.  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  The  man,  who  was  a  well-kuown 
character,  said,  “I’ve  a  had  an  indifferent  night,  Mr.  Hicks.”  “How  is 
that?”  said  Hicks.  “I  sleep  with  father,”  he  said.  “And  I  reached 
forth  my  hand,  all  in  the  dead  waste  and  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
couldn’t  feel  nothing  ;  so  I  ses,  ses  I,  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged 
tender  parent  ?  I  got  up  and  struck  a  light,  all  in  the  dead  waste  and 
middle  of  the  night,  and  sarched  the  room  and  under  the  bed  ;  and  ses  I, 
Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged  tender  parent  ?  I  went  down  over  the 
stairs,  all  in  the  dead  waste  and  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sarched  the 
coal-hole  ;  and  ses  I,  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged  tender  parent  ?  I 
went  out  into  the  garden,  all  in  the  dead -waste  and  middle  of  the  night; 
and  ses  I,  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged  tender  parent  ?  I  went  down 
to  the  parsley-bed,  all  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,  and  there 
I  seed  un  ;  he’d  a  cut  his  throat  with  the  reap-hook.  I  took  un  by  the 

hair  of  his  head,  and  I  ses,  ‘  You  d - d  old  blackguard,  you’ve  a  brought 

disgrace  on  the  family.’  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  sewed  up  the  throat 
of  un  before  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Hicks,  I’ve  a  had 
a  rather  indifferent  night.” 

It  would  be  positively  immoral  to  make  any  more  long  extracts 
from  a  pamplilet  of  less  than  thirty  pages,  which  everybody  who 
likes  can  easily  procure  for  himself,  and  which  will  set  him  up  in 
good  stories  for  no  short  time.  Of  course,  as  in  all  such  collec¬ 
tions,  there  are  some  which  are  not  of  the  best,  and  some  which 
are  not  new.  The  old  “  vir,  a  man,  gin,  a  trap,”  which  has  been 
a  delight  of  schoolboys  ever  since,  and  probably  in,  the  Ark, 
must  have  slipped  in  by  inadvertence.  The  story  of  “  I’ve  kicked 
my  fellow  out  ”  is  told  of  many  places  besides  the  Jamaica  Inn, 
and  Hicks’s  version  misses  the  best  point  by  inverting  the  order 
and  omitting  “on  the  bootjack.”  And  there  are  some  which,  as 
Mr.  Collier  admits,  lose  by  not  being  actually  told — such  as  the 
Hicks  version  of  the  more  than  locally  famous  case  in  which  a 
doctor’s  ill-temper  and  a  counsel’s  ingenuity  saved  an  alleged 
poisoner’s  neck  by  muddling  the  jury  between  the  smell  of 
arsenic  and  the  smell  of  onions.  But  one  of  the  points  in  this 
is  an  exquisite  example  of  a  method  of  reasoning  which  is  nearly 
universal  in  the  untutored  human  head.  “If  a  has  killed  the 
old  woman,  I  know  two  lie’th  a  zaved  from  drowning ;  and  if 
you  draw  one  agin  the  other,  I  baint  for  hanging  of  un.”  (By 
the  way,  an  ancient  Iloman  or  a  modern  French  jury  would  have 
considered  this  a  very  solid  plea.)  The  delicacy  of  modem  taste 
may  be  a  little  shocked  at  the  lament  of  a  bereaved  husband  over 
his  dead  wife,  who  was  “  bootiful  as  any  angel,”  despite  a  form  of 
disease  not  generally  thought  compatible  with  beauty ;  but  our 
grandfathers  and  their  grandfathers  in  secula  would  have  roared 
over  it.  And  there  are  very  few  jests  here  that  are  not  quotable 
in  all  companies,  even  the  most  squeamish.  Fain  would  we 
give  more,  such  as  the  context  of  the  prudent  militiaman’s  re¬ 
quest  to  the  “passon”  never  to  marry  him  “to  thickee  there 
maid  when  I  be  drunk.”  Which  reasonable  demand  being  cheer¬ 
fully  granted,  the  swain  replied,  “ Thankee,  your  honour;  then 
I’m  all  right,  for  T ll  take  care  you  never  do  when  I’m  zober.” 

Collections  of  jests  are  almost  proverbially  dull  reading.  Some 
have  found  in  the  “ Bons  Mots  de  Stella”  the  surest  proof  that 
Swift  was  her  lover,  because  they  say  no  one  else  could  have 
seen  any  wit  in  them.  Much  earlier,  the  extensive  collection 
which  Athenseus  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  sayings  of  the  young 
ladies  in  whose  charms  Athens  did  most  delight,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  many  things  suited  to  make  the  modern  eyes 
open,  contains  not  very  much  that  is  suited  to  make  the  modern 
mouth  laugh.  We  do  not  think  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  present  pamphlet,  which  Mr.  Collier  has  wisely 
kept  down  to  its  lowest  terms,  which  he  has  not  attempted  to 
“  pad  ”  out  with  any  extraneous  matter,  and  which  contains  a 
suflicient  and  agreeable  “  note,”  as  slang  has  it,  of  a  man  and  of 
manners  worth  noting. 


OLIVER  IIEYWOOD. 

A  RECENT  correspondence  in  the  Times  concerning  the 
“ejected  ministers”  of  1662  has  drawn  fresh  attention  to 
the  story  of  those  unfortunate  so-called  “  martyrs,”  some  writers 
disparaging  them  greatly  and  others  claiming  for  them  all  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  primitive  confessors.  It  may  therefore  be 
interesting,  and— since  these  men  occupied  an  important  position 
at  a  critical  period  of  history — instructive  also,  to  make  a  study  of 
the  character  and  actions  of  a  shining  light  amongst  them.  Such 
a  shining  light  assuredly  was  Oliver  Heywood,  the  Yorkshire 
Nonconformist,  a  man  in  whom  the  unction  of  Puritan  godliness 
was  strongly  developed,  and  who  was  as  far  away  from  the  royster- 
ing  tailors,  weavers,  bakers,  and  cobblers  who  thronged  the 
pulpits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  saint  could  well  be  from  sinner, 
but  a  typical  representative,  none  the  less,  of  a  large  class  of 
honest  men  in  his  day. 

Oliver  Heywood  was  born  at  Little  Lever,  in  Lancashire,  in 
1629,  or,  as  lie  phrases  it,  “  in  Goshen,  under  the  star  of  Jacob’s 
special  influence.”  His  father,  descended  from  an  old  family  of 
the  county,  was  an  ardent  disseminator  of  the  Puritan  spirit ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  little  Oliver  was  brought  up  in  a  gloomy 
kind  of  household,  for  we  find  that  he  was  engaged  in  frequent 
self-questioning  as  to  his  spiritual  condition,  in  attending  soul¬ 
melting  conferences,  in  taking  notes  of  sermons,  and  in  other  such 
things,  even  when  he  was  yet  of  tender  years.  He  could  re¬ 
member,  as  he  tells  us,  how  that,  when  the  neighbours  prayed 
together,  one  was  set  at  the  door  to  watch,  lest  the  Laudian  appa¬ 
ritor  should  overhear  them ;  he  could  tell  of  the  taking  of  Bolton 
by  Prince  Rupert,  when  his  father’s  books  of  Puritan  divinity 
were  dragged  forth  from  the  place  of  their  hiding  and  burned,  as 
he  believed,  on  Cockey  Moor ;  and  he  never  forgot  that  earlier 
political  episode  of  the  demand  for  the  Five  Members  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  when  his  father  prayed  all  night  through  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Such  striking  recollections  as  these  very 
naturally  attuned  the  mind  of  Heywood  to  a  Puritan  mood  and  to 
religious  ideas  ;  and,  when  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  fell  in  with 
a  kindred  set,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  practical  divinity,  and 
preferring,  as  he  says,  Preston,  Bolton,  Perkins,  and  Sibbes  to 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  other  classic  writers.  After  enjoying  many 
“  heart-meltings  ”  at  Cambridge,  and  profiting  greatly  by  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Hammond  at  St.  Giles’s,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  repaired  to  his  home  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  to 
which  he  had  vowed  to  devote  himself. 

The  temper  that  Heywood  bore  through  life,  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  every  page  of  his  Diary,  was  drawn  with  all  its  force 
from  his  early  influences  and  surroundings.  The  clear  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  that  characterized  the  Reformers,  causing 
each,  in  his  fierce  personal  desire  for  divine  possession,  to  bend  his 
whole  thought  upon  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  within,  brought 
Heywood  also — who  maintained  the  probable  balance  of  the  two 
powers  in  the  hearts  even  of  the  sanctified — to  a  constantly  in¬ 
trospective  frame  of  mind,  wherein  he  sought,  with  ceaseless 
anxiety,  to  unravel  the  secret  working  of  his  soul.  He  cannot 
regard  childhood  in  the  mood  of  Wordsworth,  but  believes  it  to 
be  endued  with  an  initial  force  of  evil.  “  I  may  say,”  he  exclaims, 
“  ‘  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity  ’ ;  yea,  next  akin  to  bruitish 
stupidity  and  atheistical  blasphemy.  ‘  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake 
like  a  child  ’ :  yea,  rather  like  a  devil  incarnate.  O,  the  desperate 
wickedness  of  my  deceitful  heart !  ”  Hence  we  find  in  his  Diary 
and  in  his  “  Soliloquies  ”  the  record  of  repeated  soul-searchings, 
with  frequent  dread  of  failure  and  much  self-accusation.  With 
him  trouble  is  always  merited,  and  at  each  recurring  misfortune 
he  anxiously  ponders  upon  the  cause.  It  is  the  same  with  national 
visitations.  “  Is  not  God  coming  against  us  like  an  armed  man  ?  ” 
he  exclaims.  “  Hath  not  the  destroying  angel  of  the  Plague  done 
his  errand  effectually  ?  Hath  not  the  sword  eaten  flesh  and  drunk 
blood  till  it  is  almost  gutted  ?  Did  not  the  fire  of  God’s  vengeance 
find  plenty  of  fuel  in  London’s  streets?  ”  Thus  in  such  troubles 
he  sees  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  and,  for  his  own  salvation,  trusts, 
not  to  his  merits,  but  confidently  to  grace  and  faith  alone.  In 
seeking  a  wife  he  did  not  follow  his  own  fancy,  “but  God’s 
counsel,”  with  much  prayer,  and,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Angier,  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  found  “  a  daughter 
of  Abraham”;  while  her  father  was  “  a  Phcenix  of  the  ministry; 
a  Jacob,  a  prince  with  God,  a  Moses,  a  man  of  God;  an  Aaron,  a 
saiut  of  the  Lord.”  Ilis  firstborn  son  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  while  the  father  expressed  his  feelings  in  what  he 
called  “  parent’s  groans.” 

Such  a  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  while  it  gave  him  a  serious 
purpose  in  life,  stilled  in  Oliver  Heywood,  as  it  did  in  Puritan 
England,  the  pulse  of  human  ambition ;  it  checked  the  natural 
flow  of  feeling,  and  it  deprived  life  of  its  gay  and  innocent  pleasure. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  him  rejoicing  in  the  freshness  of  spring-time, 
nowhere  in  his  writings  do  we  find  the  merry  flashing  of  wit,  and 
nowhere  the  gentle  play  and  ripple  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
The  elder  Puritans  were  departed,  and  it  was  only  the  natural 
gentleness  and  peaceful  character  of  Heywood,  as  of  many  of  his 
fellows,  that  prevented  him  from  sharing  in  the  gloomy  violence 
of  their  successors. 

Heywood  began  his  ministerial  labours  by  preaching  occasion¬ 
ally  at  various  places  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and,  although 
unordained,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  ckapelry  of  Coley,  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax,  ho  undertook  the  duties  there  in  1650,  thus 
beginning  a  connexion  with  that  part  of  Yorkshire  which  lasted 
more  than  fifty  years.  Public  worship  and  Church  government 
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were  at  tlio  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  as  Ileywood  himself 
testifies.  “Do  we  not,”  he  says,  “see ‘illiterate,  haughty,  and 
presumptuous  soldiers  and  artificers  perched  up  in  congregations, 
and  without  control  oppose  sound  doctrine,  sow  tares,  and  teach 
the  people  to  malign  their  pious,  prudent,  faithful,  peaceable, 
and  learnedly  religious  pastors  ...  as  if  the  devil  were  at 
their  tongue's  end  ?  ”  Such  pastors  they  seem  to  have  had  at 
the  neighbouring  chapelry  of  Lightclifle,  where  Ileywood  had 
“scarcely  ever  known  any  serious  people  live,”  so  that  that  place 
and  Oakenshaw  were  likened  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Of  his 
own  predecessors  at  Coley,  one  had  gone  into  New  England  upon 
Laud’s  Declaration  of  Sports,  and  another  had  fled  when  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  with  the  royal  forces  lay  about  Halifax.  At  Coley 
Hey  wood  laboured  successfully  for  two  years,  and  then  determined 
to  seal  his  engagement  by  the  rite  of  ordination.  Although  on 
friendlj'  terms  with  his  Independent  neighbours,  he  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government,  which 
had  been  established  in  Lancashire  about  the  year  1647  j  ancl  he 
therefore  made  application  to  the  classis  at  Bury,  where,  after 
proper  probation,  he  was  unepiscopally  ordained  in  1652,  thus 
becoming  an  accredited  and  lawful  minister. 

.  a  strange  condition  of  society  in  which  Ileywood  found 

himself.  The  tumult  of  the  late  war  was  yet  seething  around 
him,  and  men  who  had  fought  hand  to  hand  under  Newcastle  and 
Fairfax  met  one  another  often  in  the  roadway.  One  notable 
neighbour  he  had  in  Captain  John  Hodgson,  of  Coley  Hall,  a  great 
Cromwellian  and  Independent,  who  had  fought  with  Fairfax 
throughout  the  struggle  in  Aorkskire,  and  was  concerned  in  some 
degree  in  several  treasonable  plots  after  the  Restoration.  The 
depositions  at  York  chronicle  many  an  angry  quarrel  at  the  time  ; 
men  are  there  charged  with  sedition  and  with  persistent  “  malig¬ 
nancy,  with  possessing  treasonable  books,  with  highway  robbery 
and  piracy,  with  recusancy,  with  brawling  in  church,  and  often 
with  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  In  the  very  field  of  Ileywood’s 
ministrations,  indeed,  wretched  beldames  practised  their  charms, 
and  cast  the  evil  eye  upon  the  sickly  child  and  upon  the  cattle  both 
of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier.  It  is  not  surprising  that  between 
such  a  state  of  local  society  on  one  hand,  and  a  jealous  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other,  Oliver  Heywood  soon  found  himself  in  "reat 
difficulty  and  vexation. 

I  he  first  trouble  that  befell  him,  which  arose  from  a  difficulty 
with  his  parishioners,  exemplifies  admirably  the  religious  anarchy 
of  the  time.  The  communion,  or  “  sealing  ordinance,”  as  he  calls 
it,  had  been  disused  at  Coley  for  sixteen  years,  when,  in  1655,  he 
set  himself  to  restore  it.  Although  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  he 
soon  found  that  there  were  many  who  would  ill  brook  the  distin¬ 
guishing  Church  fellowship  that  was  established,  for  the  world 
was  “  mad  on  liberty,”  and  people  “  hated  to  be  reformed.”  The 
setting  up  of  Church  discipline  seems  to  have  been  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  1  resbyterians  at  the  time,  for  Ileywood’s  own 
father  had  been  concerned  in  a  protest  against  an  invidious 
“  ticket  system  ”  laid  down  by  their  “  elders  ”  at  Bolton. 

While  Heywood  was  thus  troubled  by  his  parishioners,  he 
became  embroiled  in  the  political  disturbances  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  \\  ith  very  many  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  he 
secretly  longed  for  the  Stuart  restoration— unlike  his  neighbours 
and  fellow-worshippers,  the  Independents,  who  were  firm  adherents 
of  the. Protector — and,  when  the  “  Cheshire  Rising  ”  took  place  in 
1659,  incited  by  Sir  George  Booth,  afterwards  Lord  Delamere, 
several  of  his  Lancashire  relatives  being  supporters  of  it,  Heywood 
was  himself  charged  with  bemg  a  sympathizer.  A  letter  he  had 
sent  to  his  friends  having  been  intercepted  by  the  soldiery,  he  was 
arrested  by  them  because  of  something  it  contained,  and  they  were 
for  carrying  him  oil'  to  York.  In  order  to  frighten  him  they 
marched  him  about  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  night,  threatening 
him  with  brutal  words;  but,  through  some  influence,  he  was 
released.  The  treatment  to  which  Heywood  was  subjected  at 
this  time,  even  by  those  who  had  been  his  greatest  friends,  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  divided  state  of  society.  A  military  man  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  whom  he  was  much  endeared,  sent  for  him,  ancl,  after 
learning  his  political  opinions  from  him,  divulged  them  to  the 
soldiery,  and  noised  them  abroad  at  a  meeting  in  Ileywood’s  own 
chapel ;  others  came  to  him  and  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  in 
conversation ;  some  suspiciously  watched  his  house  through  the 
night  as  if  he  had  been  their  enemy  ;  others,  again,  attempted  to 
distract  him  as  he  preached  ;  one  angrily  fired  oil'  a  pistol  beneath 
his  window,  and  he  was  otherwise  grievously  molested.  Still,  there 
was  a  great  spice  of  fortitude  in  Hey  wood’s  constitution,  and  the 
offer  of  a  quiet  living  in  Lancashire  did  not  tempt  him  to  leave 
his  unruly  parishioners. 

At  last  the  Restoration  came,  for  which  he  had  been  hopin°*, 
and  he  welcomed  it,  trusting  tremblingly  to  the  Declaration  of 
Breda,  and  taking  small  account  of  the  people  whom  Charles  was 
to  govern.  The  first  of  his  troubles  under  the  new  ecclesiastical 
settlement  was  the  prohibition  of  private  meetings,  and  ere  Ion0, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  pulpit 
by  one  sent  for  the  purpose.  Upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  it 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  York,  and,  after 
bemg  harassed  for  a  year,  was  suspended  in  1662,  even  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  excommunicated  into  the  bargain  by  the  Courts  both  of  York 
and  Chester.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Oliver  Ileywood  that 
we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  writings  at  this  time ; 
he  views  his  deprivation  as  a  grievous  loss  and  great  trial,  but  is 
resolved  not  to  “  violate  his  solemn  covenant,”  and  not  “  to  leave 


the  work  of  reformation  and  return  to  Egypt.”  “  Woe  is  me," 
he  says,  “  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day,  when  the  builders  of 
the  Church  are  counted  the  troublers  of  Israel,  when  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  thereof  are  not  thought  worthy  of  their  stations, 
and  when  the  Lord's  stewards  are  turned  out  of  their  office  !  ”  If 
Oliver  Ileywood  could  now  review  his  position,  a  suspicion  might 
cross  his  mind  which  certainly  did  not  in  his  lifetime,  that  he  was. 
a  steward  who  did  not  duly  fulfil  the  behests  of  those  lawfully  set 
over  him.  There  have  been  martyrs  of  a  similar  sort  in  tbe 
Church  of  England  in  these  days  also,  who,  having  broken  her 
ordinances,  have  been  suspended  or  “  ejected  ”  for  so  doing. 
When,  however,  we  find  Ileywood,  after  his  ejection,  still  per¬ 
secuted  as  a  Nonconformist,  we  cau  indeed  sympathize  with  him. 
lie  now  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  preaching  secretly  when 
he  could  get  an  auditory  together,  and  thereby  narrowly  escaping 
arrest.  He  recounts  several  picturesque  incidents  that  occurred  to 
him.  .  Thus,  when  he  went  boldly  to  Coley  Chapel  to  hear  what 
doctrine  was  being  preached  to  his  people,  “  the  churchwarden 
came  to  me  in  a  fury,  before  the  minister  had  taken  his  text,  and 
would  have  taken  me  out  of  the  chapel,  to  which,  for  several 
reasons,  I  refused  to  consent.  He  charged  the  minister  to  forbear 
preaching  to  an  excommunicated  person.  I  replied,  if  he  would 
not  preach  I  would.”  Singularly  enough,  though  forbidden  to  go 
to  church,  the  warden  demanded  a  fine  because  of  his  absence. 
Another  characteristic  scene  occurred,  when,  Ileywood  being 
invited  to  dine,  he  met  Dr.  ITook,  the  vicar  of  Halifax,  who 
refused  to  sit  at  table  with  him  as  an  excommunicated  person. 
“I  thought  I  would  rather  quit  the  place  than  that  he  should  lose 
his  dinner,”  says  Ileywood. 

When  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed  his  preaching  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  greater  difficulties,  for  men  were  appointed  to  watch 
him,  and  others  stood  reviling  him  beneath  the  window;  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  constables  and  others  favoured  him,  for,  though  a 
warrant  was.  out  for  his  arrest,  he  escaped,  though  once  very 
narrowly.  I  he  Five  Mile  Act  necessarily  caused  a  change  in  his 
mode  ol  life,  and  he  travelled  about  the  country,  preaching  secretly 
in  places,  and  even,  for  the  ministers  of  the  law  became^very  lax, 
at  his  own  chapel  of  Coley  on  several  occasions,  though  once  he 
was  fined  for  so  doing.  A  truer  gleam  of  comfort  came  to 
him,  when  the  King,  arbitrarily  suspending  the  Penal  Acts, 
granted  him,  with  many  others,  a  license  to  preach,  but  even 
then  there  was  a  characteristic  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup. 
“It  is  true,”  he  says,  “there  is  cause  of  grief  that  Papists  and 
Atheists  enjoy  so  much  liberty ;  but  we  have  opportunity  of 
resistance.  thus  provided  with  a  licence,  he  set  up  his  church 
on  Presbyterian  principles  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  North- 
owram,  where  the  Congregationalists  joined  with  him  ;  but 
they  were  not  long  left  undisturbed,  for  the  King  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  action  of  the  Commons  to  withdraw  his  licences, 
and  Ileywood  was  driven  to  secret  preaching  once  more  ;  and  he 
sometimes  held  forth  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time.  There 
was  still  a  disposition  abroad  to  favour  him  ;  and,  though  he  was 
excommunicated  and  followed  by  spies,  he  was  able  to  write  in 
1682  that  during  the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  virtually  secure. 
The  year  16S5  brought  an  unfortunate  incident  to  the  good  man, 
who  was.  charged,  curiously  enough,  with  holding  a  riotous 
assembly  in  his  house,  and,  in  default  of  paying  a  fine  of  50 L,  was 
committed  to  York  Castle.  There,  however — excepting  that  he 
had  the  uncongenial  company  of  a  “  riotous  Papist”  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  cell— he  contrived  to  live  comfortably  enough,  being 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  having  a  friend  close  at  hand,  and 
he  beguiled  the  time  by  smoking  pipes,  reading  the  Bible  and 
Foxe  s  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  preaching  occasionally  to  the 
prisoners  and  gaolers.  At  last,  however,  interest  procured  his 
release,  and  he  returned  home.  James  II.  had  now  come  to  the 
tin  one,  and  his  Declaration  of  Toleration  so  freed  the  hands  of  the 
Dissenters  that  Ileywood  was  enabled,  at  his  own  charges,  to 
build  a  .chapel  at  Aorthowram,  where  he  continued  to  minister 
until  his  death,  \\  ith  the  coming  of  William  of  Orange  all 
anxietyr  left  him,  and  he  led  a  contented  life  until  the  year  1702, 
when  he  died,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 


TIIE  RISE  IN  SILVER. 

silver  market  has  fluctuated  very  widelv  and  very  rapidly 
X  during  the  past  few  weeks.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  believe  that  the  price  of  silver  had  been  un- 
duly  depressed.  In  May  last  it  tell  to  the  lowest  point  ever 
recorded,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  the  fall  was  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  without  sufficient  cause.  Many  argued  that  at  the 
price  as  it  then  stood  all  but  the  very  richest  mines  would  have 
to  cease  working;  that  consequently  the  supply  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  a  recovery  must  take  place.  Apart 
from  this  the  feeling  was  very  widespread  that  a  rise  was  immi¬ 
nent.  Trade  has  been  improving  for  a  couple  of  years  past  very 
steadily,  and  during  the  summer  the  improvement  has  extended 
to  all  branches.  In  freights  more  particularly  there  has  been  a 
marked  rise.  The  export  of  coal  is  increasing  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  even  iron,  a  market  from  its  magnitude  impos¬ 
sible  to  manipulate  by  means  of  combinations,  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  improved  during  the  past  few  months.  Then,  a*ain, 
the  bad  harvests  throughout  Europe  have  caused  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  grain,  and  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  market  for 
colonial  and  foreign  produce.  It  was  contended,  not  unnaturally. 
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tliat  a  rise  so  general  must  extend  to  silver,  and  the  market  in 
consequence  was  prepared  for  an  upward  movement.  One  or  two 
of  the  Indian  banks  began  to  buy  silver — on  a  small  scale,  it  is 
true,  but  still  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  managers  of  those 
institutions,  who  in  ordinary  times  are  the  chief  purchasers  ol 
the  metal,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  as  cheap  as  it 
was  likely  to  he  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that,  indeed,  a  re¬ 
covery  was  imminent.  Then  some  of  the  Continental  Govern¬ 
ments  gave  orders  for  the  purchase  ol  considerable  amounts,  and 
a  rumour  was  circulated  that  the  Russian  Government  in  par¬ 
ticular  intended  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  , 
in  silver.  We  believe  the  rumour  to  he  entirely  unfounded.  If  the 
Russian  Government  really  intended  to  resume  payment  in  silver, 
it  would  hardly  increase  its  inconvertible  paper  currency  as  it  is 
doing  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the  rumour  got  abroad,  and  it 
influenced  the  market.  Some  speculators  immediately  began  to 
buy.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  operators  in  Paris,  whose 
transactions  are  usually  on  an  enormous  scale,  bought  largely, 
and  his  example  was  widely  followed.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  a  rise  of  about  5  Per  ceilL  bn  little  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  from  a  trifle  over  42 d.  per  ounce  to  very  nearly  44N- 
At  this  point,  however,  the  advance  was  checked.  The 
managers  of  the  Indian  banks  believed  that  so  sudden  and 
rapid  a  rise  was  not  justifiable.  Perhaps  they  did  not  provide 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply.  I11  any  event  they  felt  that 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  were  greatly  increased  by  move¬ 
ments  so  impossible  to  foresee  and  so  considerable.  One  or  two 
of  them  in  consequence  offered  to  supply  silver  at  the  end  of  the 
vear  for  45 d.  an  ounce.  The  offer  alarmed  the  speculators.  They 
began  to  see  that  their  operations  were  being  carried  too  far,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  take  care  the  market  might  be  flooded  by  the 
return  of  the  metal  from  India.  After  a  day  or  two  of  hesita¬ 
tion  the  price  began  to  fall  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen, 
until  it  went  nearly  as  low  as  it  had  been  before  the  upward 
movement  began.  Then,  again,  there  was  a  sudden  turn,  and 
this  week  the  price  has  been  steadily  rising.  On  Thursday 
evening  it  closed  at  43<2.,  nearly  half  of  the  latest  fall  having 
thus  been  recovered. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  immediate 
course  of  the  market.  There  are  several  powerful  influences  all 
operating  towards  a  further  rise.  Firstly,  there  is  the  strong 
speculative  feeling  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  that  has 
already  sent  up  almost  all  prices,  and  is  working  to  raise  them 
further.  Secondly,  there  is  the  probability  that  the  Indian  banks 
will  buy  now  that  they  can  obtain  the  metal  more  cheaply  than  a 
week  ago,  especially  since  they  have  had  so  striking  an  example 
how  the  market  may  be  pushed  up  against  them  very  quickly. 
And,  thirdly,  there  is  the  failure  of  the  harvests  all  over  Western 
and  Central  Europe.  The  price  of  wheat  has  already  risen 
considerably,  and  many  think  that  it  must  go  higher  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  English-grown  wheat,  for  example,  is,  to  a  large 
extent  at  all  events,  too  soft  and  moist  for  milling  purposes.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  it  has  had  to  be  stacked  in  order  to 
dry,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  supply  of  home-grown  wheat 
will  not  be  large  during  the  autumn.  It  so,  a  sufficient  supply  from 
abroad  can  he  obtained  only  by  a  further  advance.  But  everyrise  in 
price  tends  to  attract  wheat  from  India.  It  is  true  that  freights  to  and 
from  India  have  risen  considerably  of  late,  and  the  rise  in  freights,  of 
course,  tends  to  lessen  the  profits  of  Indian  exporters.  Therefore, 
if  there  is  not  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe,  the 
supply  from  India  is  not  likely  to  be  very  large.  And  there  is 
another  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Indian  wheat 
harvest  of  1887  was  not  very  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  a  failure  of  the  other  crops,  compelling  the 
natives  to  consume  wheat  more  largely  than  they  usually  do.  .  It 
is  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  those  best  informed  upon,  the  subject 
that  the  stock  of  old  wheat  in  India  is  smaller  than  it  usually  is 
at  the  present  time.  If  so,  the  peasants  will  be  likely  to  hold  out 
for  a  much  higher  price  than  at  present  prevails.  They  like,  in 
ordinary  times,  to  keep  a  considerable  stock  of  old  wheat,  and 
their  inclination  in  this  way  can  be  overcome  only  by  such  a  rise 
in  the  price  as  will  seem  to  them  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
lessening  considerably  the  stock  they  hold.  The  course  of  the 
silver  market,  then,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  course 
of  the  wheat  market.  If  wheat  rises,  the  Indian  exporters 
will  get  more  money  than  formerly  for  their  wheat.  I  hey  will 
be  able  to  pay,  therefore,  better  prices  to  the  natives,  and  as  a 
consequence  India  will  be  able  to  import  more  silver  than  for 
the  past  few  years.  An  increase  in  the  Indian  demand  would 
tell  more  powerfully  than  any  other  circumstance  upon  the 
market,  for  India  is  the  one  great  market  for  silver  at  present. 
Other  countries  buy  now  and  then  in  smaller  or  greater  amounts, 
but  India  is  a  constant  buyer,  and  an  increase  in  the  Indian 
purchases  would  at  once  affect  prices  very  powerfully. 

The  only  other  influence  likely  to  affect  in  a  great  degree  the 
silver  market  in  the  immediate  future  is  the  policy  of  Russia.  The 
other  Continental  Governments  will  as  a  matter  of  course  buy 
silver  in  the  ordinary  amounts,  but  their  purchases  will  hardly 
influence  the  market  powerfully.  If,  however,  Russia  were  really 
to  buy  largely,  that  would  immediately  send  up  the  price  of  silver. 
The  Russian  harvest  last  year  was  exceedingly  good,  and  the 
Russian  exports  in  consequence  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  increased  about  52  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year's  harvest  in  Southern  Russia  is  about  25  per  cent,  above 
an  average  crop.  Therefore,  the  exports  of  Russia  will  continue 
very  large  throughout  the  new  agricultural  year.  The  credit  of 


Russia  has  been  improving  in  consequence  of  this,  and  it  is 
believed  in  the  City  that  the  negotiations  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  been  carrying  on  lor  some  time  past  in  1  aris  and 
Berlin  for  a  great  loan  are  likely  to  be  successlul.  It  they 
are,  the  City  believes  that  the  Russian  .  Government  will 
partially  at  least  resume  specie  payments  in  silver  As  we 
pointed  out  above,  the  Russian  Government  would  hard  y 
increase  its  note  circulation  if  it  had  the  intention  attributed 
to  it  ;  but  the  City  replies  to  that  argument  that  the  notes 
are  issued  only  temporarily,  that  coin  or  bullion  is  to  be 
deposited  in  equal  amounts  to  the  notes  issued,  and  that 
silver  will  do  for  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  gold.  We 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  is  a  difficult  and  painful  task,  that  it  would  require  a 
certainty  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that .  the  recent 
foreign  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  hardly  justifies  the 
world  in  assuming  tliat  it  is  contemplating  a  financial  operation 
such  as  a  resumption  of  specie  payments.  At  the  same  time  we 
freely  admit  that  too  little  is  known  of  the  intentions  ol  the 
Russian  Government  on  financial  or  any  other  subjects  to  justify 
any  person  in  saying  very  confidently  what  it  is  likely  or.  not 
likely  to  do.  If  Russia  does  buy  silver  in  large  amounts,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  price  must  rise  very  considerably,  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  purchases  are  not  resumed, 
there  will  be  disappointment  in  the  silver  market,  and  the  rise 
that  is  now  being  prepared  is  likely  to  be  checked.  Still,  a  sliglit 
advance  appears  more  probable  than  a  fall,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  speculative  feeling  at  present,  -which 
favours  an  advance  of  prices  in  every  direction  ;  and  further,  that 
if  India  sells  what  she  has  to  export  at  better  prices  than  she  has 
been  lately  doing,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  more  silver 
than  she  has  done  for  some  years.  V\  e  do  not  think,  then,  that  a 
considerable  rise  is  likely,  and  neither  do  we  suppose  that  much 
fall  will  take  place.  Probably  the  downward  movement  m  May 
was  exaggerated,  as  unquestionably  the  market.believes  it  to  have 
been,  and  if  so,  a  recovery  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 


TYPICAL  HUNTERS. 

A  DEALER  of  our  acquaintance  invariably  had  what  he  called 
a  “  tepical  ’oss  ”  to  dispose  of,  meaning  thereby  a  type  of 
perfection ;  but,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  it  is  not  quite  in  this  sense 
that  we  use  the  adjective  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  T  he 
horses  that  we  are  about  to  bring  before  our  readers  are  of  a  type 
represented  in  many  stables,  especially  those  of  moderate  size,  in 
provincial  countries.  In  such  stables  we  should  not  be  far  wrong, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  we  described  the  inmates  as  follows. 

Here  is  a  horse— by  the  way,  a  well-known  dealer  always 
made  this  remark  as  he  opened  the  door  of  every  box  in  his 
enormous  stables.  Well,  here  is  a  horse  with  a  plain  head,  rather 
a  short  neck,  moderate  shoulders,  a  good  barrel,  fair  quarters,  and 
most  excellent  feet  and  legs.  Feel  them,  and  you  will  find  them  cool 
and  even  in  temperature,  and  the  sinews  hard  and  fine.  He  is  a  little 
wanting  in  quality  ;  he  is  not  fast,  in  fact,  in  a  quick  thing,  it  is 
all  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  first  flight  with 
him ;  he  has  been  known  to  give  his  rider  a  fall  when  tired  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  fast  run;  he  is  rather  heavy  in  hand,  and  he 
expects  you  to  carry  his  head  on  the  way  home  from  hunting.  He 
is  not  exactly  a  bad  hunter ;  but  he  gives  his  rider  the  impression 
that  he  dislikes  jumping,  and  he  is  a  little  slovenly  at  his  fences. 
What,  then,  are  his  virtues?  He  is  the  groom’s  favourite  !  He 
is  never  off  his  feed,  and  he  thoroughly  masticates  his  corn.  lie  is 
a  remarkably  sound  horse.  He  never  throws  a  shoe.  He  always 
comes  out  in  his  turn.  Never  has  he  been  known  to  tear  his 
clothing,  to  kick  when  being  dressed,  to  eat  his  straw,  or  to 
commit  any  other  stable  offence.  He  is  easy  to  box  at  a  railway 
station  ;  a  child  might  ride  him  without  a  saddle  at  exercise ; 
when  being  clipped  or  singed  you  might  take  him  for  a  statue,  so 
still  does  "he  stand ;  and  he  seems  positively  to  enjoy  physic. 
Accordingly,  whenever  his  master  talks  of  selling  him,  the  stud- 
groom  protests  that  it  “  would  be  a  thousand  pities,”  that  “take 
’im  all  and  all,  he’s  the  best  ’oss  we've  got,”  and  that  there 
is  not  another  in  the  stable  that  he  “  wouldn't  sooner  see 
going  out  of  the  yard.”  Whenever  there  is  a  consultation  as  to 
the  horse  that  is  to  be  ridden  on  the  following  day,  the  groom 
seems  to  suggest  this  one.  If,  after  a  frost,  the  master  telegraphs 
from  London  that  a  horse  is  to  be  sent  to  a  certain  meet,  this 
faithful  steed  is  certain  to  appear.  He  was  bought  in  a  hurry,  in 
the  middle  of  an  unusually  open  season,  when  several  horses  had 
been  lamed  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  will  leave  the 
stud  in  a  hurry.  Although  his  owner  does  not  much  like  him 
as  a  hunter,  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  he 
has  no  sufficient  excuse  for  parting  with  him.  Moreover,  being  a 
somewhat  plain  horse,  if  he  were  to  be  sold,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  would  realize  anything  approaching  what  so  sound,  hardy, 
and  useful  an  animal  is  worth. 

We  next  come  to  a  great,  slashing,  well-bred  horse,  with  plenty 
of  power.  Take  care !  Don't  go  up  to  him.  He  sometimes  “  lets 
out.”  This  is  the  best  hunter  in  the  stable,  and  he  is  as  sound 
as  a  bell.  He  is  very  fast,  and  a  grand  fencer ;  ditches  on 
the  near  side,  ditches  on  the  far  side,  banks,  timber,  water,  all 
are  the  same  to  him.  He  will  fight  for  his  head  a  good  deal 
when  hounds  first  go  away  ;  he  pulls,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be 
balked  at  his  fences.  He  does  not  exactly  rush  at  them,  but  he  is 
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■very  hot  and  impetuous.  This  being  the  case,  he  is  far  from  a 
pleasant  horse  in  a  cramped  country  on  a  bad-scenting  day. 
About  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  be  strikes  out  at  other  "horses 
(and .  when  he  do  kick,  he  do  kick  like  Blazes,”  as  the  cabman 
says  in  Leech’s  caricature),  so  it  is  not  safe  to  take  him  into  a 
crowd.  He  is  a  difficult  horse  to  box,  too,  so  it  is  inconvenient  to 
take  him  by  train.  Between  one  thing  and  another,  there  is  only 
about  one  meet  in  ten  days  at  which  his  present  master  can  ride 
him  with  comfort. 

In  the  next  box  is  a  chestnut  mare,  who  is  almost  as  good  a 
hunter  as  the  last,  but  not  quite  so  powerful.  She  has  a  pretty 
head,  beautiful  shoulders,  and  breeding  enough  for  a  winner  of  an 
Oaks.  She  is  a  pleasanter  mount  than  the  last  horse ;  for,  although 
full  of  life  and  go,  she  is  temperate,  and  she  has  an  excellent  mouth. 
In  a  crowd,  or  out  of  a  crowd,  be  the  country  cranmed  or  be  it 
open,  in  a  horse-box  or  on  a  road,  she  is  equally  at  home.  Perhaps 
an  a  very  long  day  when  the  pace  is  severe  and  the  country  deep, 
she  might  tire  sooner  than  would  her  predecessor.  Nevertheless, 
she  is  a  very  game  mare,  and  she  will  last  out  most  ordinary 
hunters  ;  she  is  also  a  pleasant  hack  to  ride  home  on.  The  worst  o'f 
it  is  that  the  next  day  she  is  utterly  prostrated.  She  doesn’t  like 
linseed ;  she  is  a  shocking  feeder ;  even  now  you  may  observe 
that  her  manger  is  halt  full  of  oats.  She  rarelv  lies  down  ;  for 
two  or  three  days  after  huuting  she  is  what  grooms  call 
on  the  heaiken,  and  any  sudden  noise  sets  her  trembling 
Every  day’s  hunting  that  she  gets  gives  her  a  sort  of  illness, 
with  its  regular  stages  of  fever,  convalescence,  and  recovery.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  she  is  unsound,  yet  on  an  average  she  only 
comes  out  hunting  about  once  a  fortnight.  The  stud-groom  hates 
her,  and  he  takes  good  cai-e  not  to  show  you  her  “  tucked-up 
barrel  ”  by  removing  her  clothing. 

Strip  that  ’oss,  ’  says  that  official  to  a  helper,  as  we  move 
on  to  the  next  box.  This  is  the  best-looking  horse  in  the 
stable.  In  fact,  he  is  a  remarkably  handsome  specimen  of  a 
hunter,  hence  the  groom’s  anxiety  to  show  him  offi  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  fault  with  him.  lie  cost  something  fabu- 
lous.  Indeed,  he  is  so  valuable  that  his  master  is  a?raid  of 
riding  aim.  This  fear  is  increased  by  sundry  alarming  symptoms 
-which  have  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time.  After 
■one  day  s  hunting  his  near  fore-leg  filled  in  a  suspicious  manner  ; 
after  another  he  was  lame  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and 
m  a  certain  run  his  owner  half  suspected  that  bis  wind  was 
not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  He  has  had  several  bad  colds, 
and  occasionally  he  has  corns.  His  feet  are  veiy  well  shaped 
but  one  of  them  is  rather  hot  sometimes,  and  now  and  then 
be.  throws  a  shoe.  For  all  that,  the  horse  is  sound— at  least 
it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  he  is;  and  he  is  a  good  hunter- 
yes,  on  the  whole,  it  may,  we  think,  be  said  that  he  is  a 
•tolerably  good  hunter  !  He  comes  out  pretty  often,  at  near 
meets;  but  his  master  never  seems  to  ride  hard  on  him,  and 
he  is  always  sent  home  early. 

In  the  next  box  is  a  confidential-looking  quadruped.  The  holes 
above  his  eyes,  his  long  teeth,  his  sunken  backhand  the  manner 
in  which  he  stands-over  betoken  age.  He  is  seventeen  years  old  • 
nevertheless  he  goes  on,  sometimes  lame,  sometimes  sound.  He 
is  so  clever  and  such  an  old  favourite  that  his  master  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  to  supplant  him  with  a  younger  and  more  serviceable 
horse.  Excellent  fencer  as  he  is,  he  will  not,  and  never  would, 
lace  water ;  his  master  has  to  be  careful,  too,  neither  to  let  him 
jump  down  a  drop  into  a  hard  road,  nor  to  send  him  to  a  distant 
meet,  nor  to  make  a  long  day  with  him.  Like  most  very  old 
corses,  he  has  lost  his  speed;  and  he  has  become  dangerously 
clever  at  his  fences,  saving  himself  by  creeping,  jumping  on  and 
off,  or  scrambling  in  and  out,  where  one  would  expect  him 
to  fly.  He  will  probably  end  his  career  by  giving  his  devoted 
•owner  a  very  bad  fall ;  tor  when  the  ancients  come  down  they 

.  °P  ^e  stones,  and  make  no  effort  to  save  themselves  or  their 

riders. 

There  is  a  very  nice  horse  in  the  neighbouring  box.  He  lamed 
himself  on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  and  he  has  remained  in  that 
unhappy  condition  ever  since.  The  vet.,  however,  thinks  he  is  “  a 
bit  better.”  And  now  we  pass  on  to  a  fine  colt,  rather  long  on  the 
leg  and  open  to  other  criticisms  ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  g-oin* 
to  “  fill  out,”  and  that  he  will  “  make  a  good-looking  horse  when 
he  is  furnished.”  He  is  being  “  made  ”  now,  and  his  master  is  to 
get  on  him  for  half  a  day  occasionally  towards  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  was  bought  for  80/.  as  a  three-year-old  ;  since  then 
between  his  keep,  helper’s  wages,  the  vet’s,  bill,  the  cost  of  a  o-00d 
horse-breaker  to  “  make  him,”  and  one  thing  and  another  he  has 
cost  another  120/.,  to  which  50/.  will  have  to  be  added  before 
his  owner  has  a  really  comfortable  day’s  hunting  on  him.  By 
the  time,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  thoroughly-made  hunter,  this 
promising  animal  will  have  cost  about  250/.  Before  then  he 
has  many  risks  to  run,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  “  grow 
the  right  way,”  of  which  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  at  present. 

In  the  box  beyond  the  colt’s  is  a  powerful  mare,  with  grand 
legs  and  feet  under  her.  She  is  very  sound  and  a  magnificent 
fencer.  Un.ortunately,  her  present  owner  cauuot  ride  her — not 
that  he  is  a  bad  horseman ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  and  this 
mare  don  t  get  on  together.  She  has  a  tender  mouth  and  a  hasty 
emper,  and  yet  she  requires  holding  together  in  the  early  part  of 
a  run.  .ffie  often  has  an  opinion  of  her  own  as  to  the  best  place 
n  a  fence  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  taking  off,  she  will  some- 
tirnes  make  a  nasty  swerye,  thereby  loosening  her  rider’s  seat, 
and  then  she  will  jump  as  if  she  were  never  coming  down  a-ain. 
e  is  a  bold  fencer;  but  if  you  touch  her  delicate  mouth  she 


may  fall;  yet,  if  you  don’t  steady  her,  she  will  overjump  herself 
and  roll  over  with  you.  You  may  notice  that  the  second  horse¬ 
man  is  generally  on  her  back  out  hunting,  and,  curiously  enough, 
her  master  rarely  seems  to  tire  out  his  first  horse  on  the  days  that 
he  is  to  lide  her.  second.  lie  will  not  admit,  even  to  himself, 
that  he  cannot  ride  her,  and  he  has  no  other  excuse  for  parting 
with  her.  Nay  more,  he  takes  a  special  pride  in  her,  as  her  last 
owner  sold  her  because  he  could  not  ride  her,  which  is  just  what 
her  present  owner  cannot  do,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  beautiful  thoroughbred  horse,  not  up  to 
quite  so  much  w-eight  as  the  other  members  of  the  stud.  This  our 
friend, shows  to  us  as  “  My  wife’s  horse.”  lie  is  a  model  of  what 
a  lady’s  horse  ought  to  be,  in  make  and  shape,  breeding,  temper, 
and  manners.  Lucky  the  woman  who  possesses  such  a  hunter! 
Between  entertaining  guests,  visits,  colds,  and  additions  to  the 
family,  my  lady  gives  her  horse  rather  an  easy  time  of  it. 
Although  barely  up  to  her  husband’s  weight,  he  would  be  all  the 
better  for  half  a  day  under  that  spouse  occasionally  ;  but  when  he 
has  had.  one,  his  rider  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  terror  lest  he 
should  injure  him,  nor  has  this  dread  been  allayed  until  the  after¬ 
breakfast  visit  of  the  following  morning  has  shown  that  no  harm 
has.  been  done.  Moreover,  on  the  strength  of  her  husband’s 
having  got  on  her  favourite  for  an  hour  on  two  occasions,  the  wife 
has  been  heard  coolly  to  assert  that  she  had  not  been  hunting  at 
all  that  season,  because  she  gave  up  her  horse  to  her  husband, 
whereas  she  had  in  reality  been  prevented  from  hunting  by  very 
different  reasons.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
husband  refrained  from  riding  the  cherished  quadruped  for  the 
future,  and  when  his  wife  suddenly  took  it  into  her  head  to  go  out 
hunting,  at  short  notice,  the  creature  was  so  playful  that  madame 
was  almost  (it  not  quite)  unseated.  Confidential  friends  then  ex¬ 
postulated  with  her  husband  for  “  putting  a  lady  on  a  brute  like 
that,”  affirming  that  “lie  was  not  at  ail  the  sort  of  horse  fora 
woman  to  ride,”  &c.  &c. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  hack,  and  a  very  nice  little  horse  he 
is.  As  the  stables  are  in  a  very,  central  part  of  the  country,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  hacking,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to 
be  done,  and  this  horse  is  in  reality  something  very  like  a  miniature 
hunter.  Although  only  about  15  hands  and  1  inch  in  height,  he  has 
great  length,  bone  enough  to  carry  a  man  heavier  than  his  master, 
fine  sloping  shoulders,  and  very  muscular  loins,  quarters,  and  thighs, 
lie  is  as  clever  as  a  cat,  and,  if  the  fences  look  very  big  from  his 
back,  he  gets  over  them  better  than  do  many  horses  a  hand  higher. 
His  master  is  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  exchange  him  for  his  hunter; 
he  often  hunts  him  on  a  by-day,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
he  sees  a  good  many  runs  on  him.  This  little  horse  is  expected  to 
give  a  day  s  hunting  to  a  friend  of  his  master’s,  whether  male  or 
female,  whenever  required,  in  addition  to  his  hacking  work  ;  and, 
because  lie  is  only  a  hack,  and  not  a  hunter,  nothing  is  thought  of 
hunting  him  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He  does  far  more  work 
than  any  other  horse  in  the  stable ;  be  is  never  sick,  sorrv,  or 
lame ;  he  is  quite  fit  and  out  cub-hunting  when  the  rest  of  the 
stud  are  only  doing  walking  exercise,  and  he  carries  his  master 
in  Ilotten  Row  when  they  are  being  summered.  By  the  way,  we 
ought  not  to  have  opened  the  door  of  the  box  containing  this  little 
horse ;  for,  as  we  have,  already  said,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
hunter,  although  he  is  known  to  have  been  hunted  two  days 
running  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


THE  TALES  OF  ENSIGN  STEEL. 

T3ARELT  in  modern  times  has  an  oppressed  nationality  pro- 
,  1  duced  a  great  poet  to  celebrate  in  verse  its  struggles  for 
independence.  Finland,  however,  when  she  wras  torn  from 
Sweden,  gave  birth  to  Runeberg,  who  bequeathed  to  both  the 
noblest  poetical  monuments  of  their  common  language.  When 
Finland  was  doomed  by  the  despots  of  Tilsit  the  poet  was  a  child 
of  tender  years.  A  native  of  Jacobstad,  the  tide  of  invasion  had 
swept  past  his  very  door,  and  he  was  mindful  of  many  an  in¬ 
cident  of  the  conflict  which  raged  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1808.  He  well 
remembered  the  good-natured  Cossack  leader,  Ivulnetf — had  been 
tossed  in  his  arms  as  a  child— and  Dobelu,  the  victor  of  Juntas, 
with  his  forehead  swathed  in  the  famous  black  bandage  which 
concealed  an  incurable  wound.  The  vague  memories  of  childhood 
fructified  and  produced,  when  manhood  was  reached,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  known  as  the  Tales  of  Ensign  Steel,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  epic  of  the  Conquest  of  Finland. 

Like  Tegnfir,  in  Axel,  the  poet  affects  to  receive  these  anecdotes 
from  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  warrior.  Ensign  Steel  resides  in 
extieme  poverty  not  far  from  Abo,  where  Iluneberg  was  a  student. 
In  the  heyday  of  youth,  he  treats  the  veteran  with  half-con¬ 
temptuous .  good-nature,  tormenting  him  now  and  then  with 
knavish  tricks  and  unseasonable  mirth.  He  feels  that  Steel  is 
“  but  an  ensign,  I  more  than  a  king,”  and  acts  accordingly.  But 
their  relations  were  soon  to  be  inverted.  In  a  moment  of  idle¬ 
ness  the  student  takes  up  a  book  ;  it  is  a  history  of  the  war  with 
Russia.  Turning  over  its  pages  indifferently,  his  interest  i3 
gradually  aroused  ;  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  narrative  and 
eagerly  finishes  it  without  rising  from  the  spot.  He  starts  off 
in  the  twilight  of  evening  to  obtain  further  information  from 
the  despised  ensign.  I  he  old  man  relates  his  experiences  with 
a  kiudiing  eye,  a  nobility  of  gesture  and  expression  which  com- 
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pletely  subdues  the  young  scapegrace  before  him,  who  now  feels 
that  himself  is  but  a  student,  but  the  other  “  more  than  king.” 

The  tales  admit  of  a  twofold  division  ;  the  sentimental  class,  and 
those  in  which  pathos  is  mingled  with  a  rough  martial  humour 
which  amuses  without  degenerating  into  coarseness.  Good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  first  are  the  Cottage  Maiden ,  the  Brother  of  the  Cloud, 
and  the  Dying  Warrior.  The  first-named  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  E.  Gosse  in  his  work  on  Northern  Literature ;  but  the  others 
are  not  so  well  known.  The  Brother  of  the  Cloud  is  so  named  on 
account  of  his  unknown  origin.  An  outcast,  he  drifts  to  the  little 
cottage  in  the  wilderness  of  forests  like  a  cloud.  No  one  knows 
whence  he  came  ;  but  its  kindly  proprietor  shelters  and  adopts  him. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  be  is  already  clearing  the  forest 
manfully ;  in  the  fourth  he  slays  the  bear  who  has  assailed  his 
master’s  herds.  But  the  war  breaks  out.  The  foster-father  can 
get  no  word  of  events.  One  evening  he  complains  with  covert 
sarcasm  that  the  lad  sits  dallying  with  the  fair  daughter  ot  the 
house  instead  of  starting  in  search  of  news.  The  hint  is  taken. 

In  the  morning  the  Brother  of  the  Cloud  is  departed,  the  sun 
has  descended  from  its  meridian  height  and  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  still  he  has  not  returned.  In  reply  to  her  father  s 
words  of  comfort  the  maiden  chants  these  verses : — 

When  one  heart  another  heart  discovers, 

Small  becomes  what  heretofore  was  greatest, 

Earth  and  Heaven,  our  country,  father,  mother. 

More  than  earth  is  one  embrace  accounted, 

More  than  Heaven  is  in  one  glance  included, 

More  than  sire’s  behest  and  mother’s  couusel 
Is  a  sigh,  though  scarcely  ye  may  hear  it. 

Where’s  the  might  like  love  that  can  enchant  us? 

Where  the  fetters  that  can  bind  the  lover  ? 

Like  a  duck  he  swims  across  the  water. 

Over  mountains  soars  on  eagle’s  pinions. 

Long  ere  midday  should  be  back  already, 

Where  at  evening  he  was  scarce  expected. 

His  fears  suddenly  awakened,  the  old  peasant,  starting  up,  plunges 
into  the  darkness  in  search  of  the  absent  one.  All  night  long  he 
journeys,  but  the  sun  was  level  with  the  summits  of  the  trees 
when  first  he  reached  a  human  abode.  The  comfortable  home¬ 
stead  had  been  sacked  and  gutted  by  a  party  of  marauders ;  but. 
its  mistress  springs  to  him,  showering  benedictions  on  his  bead. 
The  Brother  of  the  Cloud  has  saved  her  life  and  children,  and  has 
driven  away  the  robber  band.  Without  losing  a  moment  the 
pilgrim  starts  on  the  track  of  his  foster-son,  which  is  well  marked 
out  for  him  by  the  corpses  of  the  foe.  At  last  he  approaches  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  a  town.  On  every  side  he  views  the  dead 
and  the  dying.  The  latter  bail  him  rapturously  as  the  patron  of 
their  deliverer,  “  the  beggar's  son  with  royal  mien.”  A  crowd  is 
assembled  in  the  graveyard  of  the  church,  but  they  are  as  silent 
and  sad  as  those  who  sleep  beneath  its  crosses.  lie  penetrates  to 
the  centre  of  the  group,  where,  amid  a  heap  of  foes  slain  by  his 
hand,  the  dead  hero  lies  bathed  in  his  blood.  Ihe  old  man  is 
struck  speechless  by  the  sight,  but  soon  gives  vent  to  his  wild 
despair.  Again  silence  reigns,  when  the  voice  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  spot,  utters  these  words : 

Dear  was  he  when  to  my  heart  I  pressed  him, 

Precious  more  than  all  the  world  beside, 

Twice  as  dear  to  me  the  gallant  fellow 
Whom  the  earth  in  her  cold  lap  enfolds. 

Better  than  to  live,  I  found,  was  loving  ; 

Better  than  to  love,  a  death  like  this. 

The  Dying  Warrior  displays  to  advantage  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  poet’s  verse — namely,  sympathy  with  the  enemy, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  mere  helpless  tools  of  despotism.  A  dying 
veteran  from  the  Volga’s  banks  is  stretched  on  the  battlefield 
beside  the  youthful  Finlander  whom  he  has  just  slain.  It  is  night, 
and  a  bright  moon  illumines  the  sea-shore.  All  at  once  he  hears 
the  sound  of  oars ;  a  boat  approaches  the  land  ;  a  young  girl 
disembarks,  and,  like  a  restless  ghost,  perambulates  the  field 
to  examine  the  features  of  the  slain.  Ihe  dying'  man  knows 
what  she  seeks,  and  succeeds  in  attracting  her  attention.  "N\  ith  a 
shriek  she  falls  prostrate  upon  the  form  ot  her  dead  lover: 

Then,  saith  the  Muse,  there  coursed  a  tear 
Adown  the  old  mart’s  cheek, 

Away  the  breeze  of  night  did  bear 
A  word  that  he  did  speak  ; 

He  raised  himself,  one  step  he  made, 

And  sank  beside  the  maiden,  dead. 

What  meant  the  warrior’s  mournful  look, 

That  word  all  unexplained  ; 

The  teardrop  from  his  eye  which  broke 
What  might  that  tear  portend  ? 

And  when  the  maiden’s  feet  he  sought 
And  sank  and  died,  say  what  he  thought ! 

Perchance  to  set  his  heart  at  rest, 

He  raised  his  voice  once  more, 

Anil  from  a  mild,  forgiving  breast 
Forgiveness  would  implore ; 

Or  wept  he  man’s  sad  lot  who  still 
Must  woe  inflict  or  suffer  ill  ? 

Among  tbe  humorous  poems  Siceyn  Dove,  or  the  awkward 
recruit,  may  perhaps  claim  the  foremost  place,  Sweyn  is  a  lad  of 
gigantic  physical  strength,  but  limited  mental  capacity,  who  is 
driven  to  enlist  by  the  sour  temper  of  his  father,  a  pensioned 
sergeant.  When  he  first  announces  his  purpose: — 

The  ancient  sergeant  laughed  aloud  and  said  with  scornful  air, 

“  Thou  booby,  shoulder  musket,  and  a  soldier  be — -beware  !  ’ 

“  Yes,”  said  the  lad,  “  here  all  goes  wrong,  I  nothing  understand  ; 
Perchance  more  easy  ’tis  to  die  lor  King  and  Fatherland. 


Sweyn  packs  up  his  bundle,  trudges  off  to  the  nearest  garrison, 
and  becomes  a  soldier : — 

Now  Sweyn  must  learn  extension  drill  and  join  the  awkwaul  scpiad  i 
It  was  a  sight  to  look  upon,  his  movements  were  so  odd. 

The  corporal  laughed  and  shouted,  then  shouted,  laughed  again, 

But  reprimand  or  laughter,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Sweyn. 

If  ever  a  man  was  earnest,  it  was  he,  I  must  allow, 

When  marking  time  he  shook  the  earth,  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow  ;■ 

But  when  he  heard  an  order  given,  he  lost  his  senses  quite, 

Turned  right  about  for  left  about,  and  left  about  for  right. 

Soon  he  was  afforded  scope  for  the  display  of  his  steiling 
qualities : — 

The  marching  orders  they  arrived  ;  the  question  did  arise. 

Was  Sweyn  tit  man  to  take  the  field  against  our  enemies  . 

He  let  them  chatter  on  a  bit,  then  innocently  said, 

“  If  I  can’t  march  with  all  the  rest,  I’ll  go  alone  instead. 

He  gets  his  own  way,  takes  the  field,  and  was  “  A  drudge 
within  the  bivouac,  but  a  soldier  where  they  fought.  At  last  the 
supreme  moment  of  trial  came.  His  brigade,  commanded  by 
Sandels,  was  in  full  retreat,  botly  pursued  by  tbe  Russians.  t  he 
latter  sent  a  detachmeut  to  cut  oil'  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  Swedes  at  a 
point  where  a  narrow  footbridge  spanned  a  stream.  Here  a 
working  party  of  twenty  men  bad  been  stationed  to  repair  the 
road,  and  with  them  was  Sweyn.  An  aide-de-camp  warns  them 
of  the  impending  attack  and  gallops  off,  promising  speedy  assist¬ 
ance.  Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  Russians  appeared  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge.  At  their  first  volley  eight  ot  its 
twenty  defenders  fall  to  earth ;  after  the  second  only  hve  remain 
unhurt.  “It  was  not  good  to  stay.”  Shoulder  arms,  right 
about  turn  was  the  word.  Sweyn  mistook  the  command,  and 
chamne  his  bayonet,  bore  down  upon  the  bridge,  and  stood  alone, 
like  '~Horatiu9  Codes,  manfully  defending  the  passage.  He  now 
instructs  the  enemy  in  the  right-about  and  left-about  which  had 
cost  him  such  pains  to  learn.  No  one  could  bayonet  the  gigantic 
fellow,  and  the  crowd  protected  him  from  many  a  shot,  ihe 
unequal  contest  was  prolonged  till  Sandels  appeared  with  his 
brio-ads.  The  Russians  take  to  flight,  and  the  Finlanders  are  saved- 
Sandels  inquires  the  name  of  tbe  hero  of  the  encounter.  Sweyn. 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  Tbe  recruit  was  lying  on  tbe  grass  to 
rest.  His  countenance  wore  its  usual  serious  aspect,  but  was  mucli 
paler  than  it  was  wont.  Sandels  leaned  over  him.  The  face  was 
not  a  stranger’s,  but  one  well  known  in  the  brigade.  A  pool  ot 
blood  appeared  on  the  grass  beside  him.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  had  just  breathed  his  last : 

“The  bullet  knew  its  business  well,  that  must  acknowledged  be,” 

Was  all  the  general  cared  to  say,  “  thus  wiser  far  than  we. 

It  let  his  brain  repose  in  peace,  for  ’twas  the  meaner  part, 

And  sought  out  what  far  better  was,  his  noble,  gallant  heart. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  portrait  of  a  veteran — Gamle  Ilurtig,  or 
“  Old  Plucky  ” : — 

Bound  the  camp  fire  tongues  were  never  idle 
If  Old  Plucky  chanced  to  be  thereat ; 

Late  at  night  he  ofttimes  sat  up  wakeful. 

And  of  peace  and  war  would  chat. 

Ever  and  anon  his  pipe  he  lit, 

And,  when  lighted,  cared  no  more  for  it. 

Gustavus  III.  was  his  favourite  topic.  What  battles  the  King 
fought  with  “  Russia’s  haughty  Dame  ” !  Those  were  the 
times  for  a  soldier,  my  boys  !  The  King  himself  entered  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  battle.  Even  at  the  mutiny  of  Anjala 
how  mildly  he  spoke  to  the  rebels !  Corporal  Sword  quietly 
pulled  his  sleeve,  whispering,  “  Shall  I  point  the  cannon  on 
them  ?  ”  “  No,  my  boy,”  replied  the  King,  “  there  s  plenty  ot 

time.  Wait  a  hit.”  And  treason  destroyed  him  at  last.  That’s 
the  <n-atitude  of  this  world;  what  a  magnificent  king!  Such 
was  the  staple  of  Old  Plucky's  nocturnal  conversations.  Soon 
the  hostile  armies  were  face  to  face  on  the  deadly  field  of  Oravais. 
The  evening  before  the  battle  Old  Plucky,  to  the  amazement  of 
his  comrad'es,  is  observed  to  be  fast  asleep  instead  of  gossiping 
around  the  fire.  Awhile  he  had  sat  leaning  against  the  trunk  of 
a  pine-tree,  had  lighted  his  pipe,  and  grumbled  sorely  at  the 
retreat.  “Comrades,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  old  man  has  learnt 
wisdom  at  last.  The  best  way  to  avoid  retreat  is  just  not  to  give 
way.  No  more  retreats  for  me!”  then  sank  into  a  prolound 
slumber.  On  the  following  evening,  amid  the  terrible  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  field  of  slaughter,  Old  Plucky  is  again  found  sleeping, 
not  against  the  pine-tree,  however,  hut  on  the  spot  where  the 
Russians  first  broke  the  Swedish  line : 

Slept  as  if  the  stories  of  Gustavus 

Banished  were  from  memory  ages  back, 

Best  more  deep  from  march,  retreat,  and  battle, 

Than  last  evening’s  bivouac, 

With  no  care  nor  racking  of  the  brain 
How  to  fight  and  ne’er  retreat  again. 

Touching  is  the  scene  by  the  grave  of  the  veteran  Munter  or  Jolly 
who  died  when  removing  a  live  shell  which  had  dropped  into  the 
room  where  the  head-quarter  staff  were  assembled.  Adlercreutz, 
the  chief  of  the  stall,  attends  with  uncovered  head,  An  old 
corporal  pronounces  the  funeral  oration.  The  deceased,  he  said, 
was  a  man  of  action  who  never  spoke  more  than  three  words  at 
a  time.  Under  a  heavy  fire,  for  instance,  his  captain  had  once 
exclaimed : — 

«  That  went  near,  my  boys.  Who  got  it  ? 

Jolly  answered,  “I  was  potted.” 

Some  of  these  poems  are  purely  comic.  The  King  depicts 
Gustavus  IV.  as  strutting  about  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers 
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attired  in  the  clothing  of  Charles  XII.,  and  imagining  that  this 
performance  would  tend  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  In 
Von  Konow  and  his  Corporal  the  latter  fells  his  officer  in  action 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist  to  save  him  from  the  bullet  of  a  “  shaggy 
man  ”  whom  he  has  observed  in  the  act  of  tailing  aim  from  behind 
a  tree.  Von  Tome  refuses  to  charge,  and  persists  in  skirmishing 
at  a  distance,  till  the  skirts  of  his  greatcoat  become  so  tattered 
and  torn  by  the  enemy’s  fire  that  anger  goads  him  into  action. 
No  account  of  these  tales  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
The  Soldier  Lad,  which  some  regard  as  the  gem  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  : — 

My  father  was  a  soldier  young,  as  handsome  as  could  be, 

At  fifteen  years  he  shouldered  arms,  at  seventeen  man  was  he ; 

TIis  world  entire  the  field  of  fame, 

Rejoicing  whereso’er  he  came, 

In  hunger,  bloodshed,  frost,  or  flame  ; 

He  was  my  father  he! 

But  the  father  is  slain  on  Lappo  field,  and  the  mother  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  so  that  their  child  becomes  dependent  for  his  bread 
on  the  charity  of  strangers  : — 

But  should  I  live  till  I  am  grown,  and  seventeen  years  complete, 
llie  selfsame  hunger,  selfsame  strife,  and  selfsame  death  I’ll  meet. 
Where  bullets  sing  and  thickly  fly, 

I  also  shall  be  present,  I, 

The  same  career  to  seek  and  try, 

My  father’s  life  repeat. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MB.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS’S  idea  of  pressing  into  service 
the  story  of  the  Armada  was  in  itself  good.  It  would  be 

impossible  to  let  imagination  deal  with  that  story  and  not  find 
dramatic  and  striking  episodes  involved,  and  the  resources  oi 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  are  probably  more  adequate  than  any  that 
could  be  found  elsewhere  to  do  the  subject  such  justice  as  can  be 
done  by  pictorial  and  spectacular  exhibition.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  poor  tale  poorly  told  that  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hamilton  have  woven  into  the  historical  events  of  July  1588, 
and  they  have  taken  little  pains  to  make  it  reasonable  or 
congruous  in  certain  important  places.  In  scores  of  pieces 
the  heroine  has  been  abducted  by  a  villain,  to  be  presently 
pursued  and  rescued  by  the  hero,  who  is,  as  a  general  rule 
attended  in  such  cases  by  a  comic  follower  usually  in  love 
with  the  heroine’s  humble  friend  or  dependant ;  and,  reduced 
to  its  original  elements,  this  is  the  exceedingly  well-worn  plot 
of  The  Armada.  History  enables  the  authors  to  present  it  here, 
if  not  precisely  in  a  somewhat  new  aspect,  at  least  amid  new  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  for  the  heroine,  Sybil  Tilney,  is  beloved  by  Vyvyan 
Foster,  who  has  sailed  and  fought  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the 
abductor  is  a  Spaniard,  who  has  been  spending  the  summer  (by 
the  way,  it  must  have  been  a  very  early  harvest  in  1 588,  for  the 
corn  was  cut  and  carried  in  the  middle  of  July)  at  Plymouth— 
as  we  understand,  to  see  if  adherents  could  not  be  won  over  to 
the  cause  of  Spain  and  Popery.  Jenkin  Blount,  the  London 
prentice  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  Vyvyan  Foster,  and  Cicelv, 
Sybil’s  cousin,  are  indistinguishable  from  their  prototypes  in  many 
hundreds  of  previous  plays.  A  slight  attempt  is  made  to  n-iVe 
some  sort  of  character  to  the  Queen.  Philip  of  Spain  does°not 
appear;  but  shadowy  caricatures  of  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Mart  in  Frobisher,  Richard  Grenville,  and  Howard  of  Effingham 
are  introduced,  and  are  likely  to  awaken  the  derision  of  spectators 
who  know  these  heroes  through  the  pages  of  Charles  Kingsley  or 
other  writers.  Nothing  more  ridiculous  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stage 
than  the  conference  of  these  great  captains  in  the  cabin  of  Lord 
Howard’s  ship  when  they  are  sailing  against  the  Armada,  news 
of  the  approach  of  which  has  been  brought  by  Vyvyan  from  Cadiz 
whither  he  had  gone  to  rescue  Sybil.  Not  one  of  the  English 
commanders  has  the  vestige  of  a  plan,  and  it  is  not  till  a  letter 
comes  from  the  Queen  suggesting  the  employment  of  fire-ships  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  vessels  that  there  seemsanv  hope  of  a  scheme 
either  of  attack  or  defence  being  organized.  The  English  ships 
are  ill  supplied,  the  admirals  are  at  their  wits’  end,  and,  in  fact 
the  Drake  and  Raleigh  of  Drury  Lane  are  altogether  ridiculous 
creatures. 

We  were  not  much  impressed  by  the  great  sea-fight  off  Calais 
between  the  Armada  and  the  English  fleet,  the'  difficultv  of 
understanding  which  is  which  and  what  any  of  the  vessels  is 
doing  causing  confusion.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
smoke ;  that  is  realistic  and  inevitable,  and  so  no  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  complain.  But,  though  no  doubt  much  time,  trouble,  and 
money  have  been  expended  on  this  scene,  it  somehow  seems  vague 
and  ineflective.  The  light  has  to  be  cut  short  out  of  regard  for 
eyes,  ears,  and  noses  of  the  audience;  for  the  burning  of  so  much 
powder  is  necessarily  blinding,  deafening,  and  provocative  of  other 
discomiorts.  1  he  breeze  which  to  some  extent  blows  away  the 
clouds  ot  smoke  in  a  real  cannonade  does  not  blow  over  the 
painted  ocean ;  but,  if  it  be  a  critic’s  province  to  advise,  we  should 
certainly  recommend  some  preliminaries  to  the  opening  of  fire 
some  explanation  which  would  enable  spectators  to  follow  in 
closer  detail  the  action  of  the  scene.  During  the  fight  Sybil  is 
still  languishing,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition;  after  a 
hasty  trial  she  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  in  due 
course  taken  to  the  Grand  Place  at  Cadiz  and  bound  to  the 
stake.  Here,  before  the  torch  is  applied  to  the  faggots,  she 


begs  permission  to  speak,  and  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
appears  to  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  be  regarded  as  at 
all  to  the  purpose,  the  delay  saves  her  life,  as  Vyvyan  and 
the  crew  of  his  brig  rush  in,  practically  capture  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  and  at  any  rate  rescue  the  heroine,  after  having  put 
to  death  the  chief  of  her  enemies.  "\\  e  forget  how  many 
foreigners  one  Englishman  used  to  be  considered  equal  to 
when  it  came  to  a  fight.  Each  man  of  Foster’s  crew  must  have 
been  equal  to  a  vast  number  of  Spaniards,  whether  in  suits  of 
complete  steel  or  otherwise.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine 
curiously  into  this  play,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  authors  to 
explain  all  the  circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  arrival  of 
Foster’s  brig  and  its  undisturbed  stay  in  Cadiz  harbour  just  at 
this  precise  period  and  under  then  existent  conditions.  It  is 
necessary  that  heroines  should  be  rescued,  but  their  rescues 
ought  to  be  brought  about  in  some  manner  which  approaches  the 
reasonable.  Foster  returns  to  England,  presents  his  bride  to  the 
Queen,  and  is  knighted  for  his  gallant  exploits.  Jenkin — Mr. 
Harry  Nicholls  is  the  exponent  of  this  character — also  visits 
Whitehall  with  his  bride,  and  has  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  Her  Majesty.  The  comedian’s  strongly-marked  indivi¬ 
duality  is  not  to  be  disguised,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar 
will  understand  that  an  interview  between  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  is  sufficiently  odd;  also  that  the  auditor 
does  not  completely  realise,  and  lose  himself  in,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  plays 
boster  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  and  spirit.  There  is 
something  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  his  address  to  the  populace 
from  the  “  Cross  at  the  \  illage  of  Charing,”  whither  he  has  gone 
to  enlist  recruits;  in  fact,  Mr.  Boyne  understands,  and  is  xvell 
able  to  do,  all  that  is  necessary.  Mr.  Luigi  Lablache  bears 
himself  skilfully  as  the  Don  Alvarez.  For  the  most  part  in  the 
other  characters  the  broad  lines  indicated  by  the  authors  are  well 
enough  filled  in  by  the  performers.  T  he  scenery  is  of  remarkable 
excellence,  and  there  has  been  a  lavish  expenditure  on  dress  ;  the 
costumes  being,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  authorities. 

The  new  Court  Theatre — a  small  structure  which  stands  near 
the  former  building  of  that  name,  and  looks  spick  and  span  in  the 
freshness  of  its  decoration — has  opened  with  an  adaptation  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  of  the  now  familiar  Les  Surprises  du  Divorce, 
called  Mamma.  The  company,  which  is  small  but  efficient, 
might  be  engaged  upon  a  worthier  enterprise  than  the  performance 
of  this  farce.  The  central  idea  of  the  plot  is  in  itself  funny 
enough.  A  married  man  who,  if  not  devotedly  in  love  with  his 
wife,  entertains  a  modest  amount  of  affection  for  her,  dislikes 
his  mother-in-law  so  much  that  he  connives  at  his  own  divorce  in 
order  to  be  free  from  the  elder  lady’s  obnoxious  presence.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  so  he  marries  again,  to  find,  however,  that 
his  former  mother-in-law  is  the  most  influential  personage  in 
the  family  of  his  new  bride.  Such  an  idea  lends  itself  readily 
to  theatrical  treatment  of  an  effective  kind.  One  “situation,” 
as  stage  slang  goes,  must,  of  course,  show  the  consternation 
of  the  husband  on  finding  the  woman  he  abominates  domesti¬ 
cated  once  more  beneath  his  roof ;  and  another  obvious,  but 
ser\  iceable,  incident  is  the  return  of  a  friend  who  knows 
nothing  ot  the  divorce  and  its  consequences,  and  is  lost  in  per¬ 
plexity  at  the  new  relationship  assumed  by  people  with  whom  he 
is-  or  rather  .was — well  acquainted.  The  notion  is  quaint  and 
fairly  fresh  ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  worn  story 
ot  a  husband  hiding  his  infidelities  and  delinquencies  from  the  wife 
v  I10  is  on  the  point  ol  discovering  them,  but  whose  suspicions  are 
more,  or  less  ingeniously  diverted  at  the  last  moment.  Variations 
of  this  latter  theme  have  formed  the  basis  of  innumerable  farces 
of  late  years,  and  a  divergence  from  the  accustomed  ways  is 
welcome.  The  French  dramatists  nevertheless  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  and  as  Mr.  Grundy  only  pretends  to 
have  translated  the  original,  no  improvement  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for — putting  aside  the  question  whether  Mr.  Grundy  would 
be  able  to  show  MM.  Bisson  and  Mars  where  thev  have  missed 
their  chances.  I  here  is  something  decidedly  unpleasant  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  gentleman,  such  as  Mr.  Jack  Pontifex,  violently  at¬ 
tacking  and  boxing  the  ears  of  a  lady  of  his  family — or  rather,  try¬ 
ing  to  box  her  ears,  for  the  blowfal'ls  on  the  cheek  of  his  wife, ’who 
interposes  herself  to  protect  her  mother— this  assault,  coupled 
with  the  exaggeration  of  what  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  an  in¬ 
discretion,  being  represented  as  constituting  the  ground  for  the 
divorce  of  Pontifex.  The  dramatists  show  poverty  of  invention 
when  they  can  devise  nothing  better  than  a  mere  repetition  of 
this  scene  to  furnish  occasion  for  the  second  divorce.  There  is 
again,  no  point  whatever  in  the  suggestion  that  the  mother-in- 
law  has  been  a  ballet-girl,  or  in  introducing  her  in  the  scanty 
petticoats  of  a  coryphee.  Mrs.  John  Wood  plays  the  part,  and 
there  is  not,  it  may  be  most  freely  admitted,  the  very  faintest 
suspicion  of  coarseness  in  her  demeanour.  Our  complaint  simply 
is  that  the  scene  in  which  she  is  made  once  more  to  don  her  old 
stage  costume  is  meaningless,  arising  from,  and  leading  to,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  The  mother-in-law  also  appears  with  muddy 
petticoats  after  having  fallen  into  a  canal;  but  here,  again, 
unless  it  be  held  that  there  is  humour  in  dirty  skirts,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  wherein  the  humour  of  the  situation  is  supposed  to  lie. 
The  question  of  divorce  is  glossed  over  so  lightly  that  the  play 
may  be  held  as  free  from  the  charge  of  unwholesomeness.  We 
must  maintain,  however,  that  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the 
plot  very  seriously  mar  its  fun. 

Mr.  John  Hare  has  done  such  excellent  work— is,  indeed, 
accustomed  to  do  such  excellent  work — that  we  cannot  see  him 
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without  regret  in  such  a  part  as  that  of  Pontifex.  He  is  too 
skilful  an  actor  not  to  play  well.  Light  as  is  his  touch,  it  is 
unfailingly  sure.  lie  hustles  merrily  through  the  three  acts,  and 
makes  much  of  the  scene  in  which  he  meets  his  ex-mother-in-law 
in  the  house  of  his  new  bride’s  father  ;  but  the  task  so  cleverly 
fulfilled  is  none  the  less  unworthy  of  the  comedian.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  appears  as  Mr.  Henniker,  the  husband  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Pontifex  and  the  father  of  the  second.  It  is  a  part  without  cha¬ 
racteristics.  Mr.  Cecil’s  display  of  nervous  apprehension  about 
confessing  the  secret  of  his  marriage  to  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  gives  occasion  for  an  amusing  scene;  but  the  actors 
ability  is  not  really  tested,  nor  can  he  here  afford  proof  of  its 
existence.  A  certain  tone  of  amateurishness  citings  to  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis,  who  is  nevertheless  somewhat  droll  as  the  friend  who 
returns  to  find  Pontifex’s  former  wife  now  his  mother-in-law, 
and  who  grows  sorely  perplexed  at  the  confusion  which  arises 
from  that  transformation.  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  manner  is  accepted 
as  inherently  quaint.  Her  Mrs.  Jannaway  very  closely  resembles 
a  number  of  other  parts  she  has  acted  of  late  years ;  but,  if  her 
humour  lacks  variety,  it  is  genuine,  and  to  a  great  extent  novel, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Mamma  creates  much  laughter,  and  is  likely 
to  meet  with  a  good  deal  more  success  than  it  deserves.  A  one- 
act  play,  by  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  called  llermine,  precedes  the 
farce.  It  is  neatly  put  together,  and  very  well  answers  its  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  is,  indeed,  better  than  the  average  of  what  are  called 
“  first  pieces.” 

When  it  was  announced  that  a  “  classical  comedy  ’  was  to  be 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  we  looked  forward  to  an  attempt 
at  reviving  the  ancient  drama,  perhaps  to  be  succeeded  by  some¬ 
thing  from  Terence,  perhaps  finally  from  Aristophanes.  If  Mr. 
Richard  Davey’s  Lcsbia  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  the 
classical,  except  in  subject,  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  represent  an 
aim  higher  than  the  vulgar  flight.  Leslia  may  rather  be  called  a 
comedietta ;  for  it  is  really  little  more  than  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Catullus  dealing  with  the  temptation  of  the  poet,  in  his  dire 
poverty,  to  marry  a  wealthy  beldame,  and  the  sorrow  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  Lesbia  at  the  loss  of  her  lover.  It  shows,  Ilorace-like,  how, 
by  well-feig'ned  indifference  to  the  poet’s  perfidy,  she  plays  upon 
his  vanity,  and  finally  wins  back  his  love.  The  story  is  delicately 
told;  but  the  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  too  much  burdened  with 
imagery  to  produce  the  highest  dramatic  effect,  the  literary  sell- 
indulgence  at  times  becoming  so  apparent  as  to  be  almost 
pedantic.  The  introduction  of  the  pet  sparrow — the  poet’s  gift  to 
Lesbia — is  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  students  of  Catullus 
than  by  those  of  Mr.  iDavey,  but  at  the  same  time  the  incident  is 
telling.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  Mr.  Davey  were  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  an  unclassical  audience  as  he  has 
here  paid  to  the  production  of  classical  effects.  By  such  means 
he  would  considerably  increase  his  success  as  a  dramatic  author. 
Miss  Beatrice  Cameron  plays  Lesbia  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
but  chants  her  lines  so  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  monotony  that 
she  must  be  careful  to  go  no  further.  The  device  is  not  altogether 
inexcusable  in  lines  too  heavy-laden  with  the  sublime  for  the 
utterance  of  common  mortals.  Mr.  John  T.  Sullivan  as  Catullus 
does  not  bring  up  a  very  vivid  image  of  the  poet  of  old.  Mrs. 
Sol-Smith  as  Sibilla  has  something  Cumaean  about  her. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  FLATE. 

THE  experiment  of  monster  stakes  is  being  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  everybody  who  cares  for  racing.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  the  first  Lancashire  Plate — the 
most  valuable  stake  that  has  yet  been  contested  on  the  Turf— is 
that  no  betting  on  the  race  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  until 
five  days  before  it  came  off.  If'  we  had  had  an  Ormonde  this 
season,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  spite  of  its  value, 
speculation  on  the  race  would  be  paralysed  ;  but,  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  it  was  apparently  a  very  open  race,  and  one  ex¬ 
ceptionally  adapted  for  betting. 

Like  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  the  Lancashire  Plate  was  a  sort  of 
Tontine.  The  entrances  had  to  be  made  more  than  two  years 
before  the  race,  with  the  modest  sum  of  5  guineas,  and  owners 
could,  if  they  pleased,  be  free  of  the  whole  thing  by  declaring 
forfeit  in  something  over  three  months,  otherwise  they  had  then 
to  pay  a  further  sum  of  25  guineas.  Four  months  later  they  had 
their  choice  of  leaving  the  money  already  paid  to  be  run  lor  br¬ 
others,  or  paying  30  guineas  more.  In  the  case  ol  horses  entered 
as  foals,  the  dates  of  payment  were  rather  different ;  but  the 
amounts  were  the  same.  There  were  278  entries,  and  of  these 
37  paid  the  five-guinea  forfeit.  The  total  entrance  fees,  however, 
amounted  to  more  than  the  sum  required  to  meet  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  race,  which  included  1,000/.  to  the  nominator  of  the 
winner,  500/.  each  to  the  owner  and  the  nominator  ol  the  second, 
and  200/.  to  the  owner  of  the  third.  There  was  even  a  surplus, 
which  was  divided  amongst  the  starters. 

A  field  of  twenty-four  was  as  large  as  the  promoters  of  the 
race  could  fairly  have  hoped  for.  The  fields  of  the  two  Eclipse 
Stakes  which  have  hitherto  been  run  for  only  numbered  twelve 
and  thirteen.  So  large  a  field  as  twenty-four  has  not  started 
for  a  Derby  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  for  a  St.  Leger  for 
more  than  fifty  ;  and  even  for  a  Cesarewitch  or  a  Cambridgeshire 
twenty-four  would  be  a  very  fair  field.  Unfortunately,  the  Man¬ 
chester  course  is  not  well  suited  to  a  large  field,  especially  when 
the  start  takes  place  at  the  seven-furlongs  post,  and  the  division 


of  the  surplus  amongst  the  starters  brought  out  several  horses 
that  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  and  were  terribly  in  the 
way  of  their  betters.  The  three  ages  to  which  the  race  was 
open  were,  upon  the  whole,  well  represented,  so  far  as  numerical 
strength  was  concerned.  As  might  have  been  expected,  two- 
year-olds  and  tliree-year-olds  appeared  in  the  largest  numbers,, 
nine  of  each  age  going  to  the  post ;  and,  although  we  might 
have  wished  to  see  more  than  six  four-year-olds,  perhaps  a 
greater  number  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  There  was  but 
little  delay  at  the  post,  and  the  only  break  away  was  caused  by 
Enterprise,  the  winner  of  last  year’s  Two  Thousand,  who  was 
ridden  bv  his  owner’s  relative,  ‘‘  Mr.  Abington.”  The  running 
for  the  first  half-mile  was  made  by  Sawdust,  an  outsider  at 
200  to  1 ,  that  had  never  won  a  race.  Quartus,  whose  in-and-out 
running  had  just  been  the  subject  of  an  official  inquiry,  Sea¬ 
breeze’s  own  sister,  Antibes,  Melanion,  Phil,  and  the  I  rench 
filly  Bavarde,  made  up  the  leading  division.  On  turning  into 
the  straight  there  was  a  collision,  in  which  Friar’s  Balsam  and 
Annamite,  the  third  and  fourth  favourites,  were  much  interfered 
with.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  Quartus  passed. 
Sawdust ;  but  both  of  them  were  soon  beaten  by  Ayrshire,  who 
brought  forward  the  white  jacket,  with  black  sleeves  and  cap,  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  with  a  clear  lead  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
At  the  distance  the  blue  jacket  and  white  cap  of  Lord  Calthorpe 
on  Seabreeze  began  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ayrshire.  For 
a  moment  or  two  it  looked  as  if  the  filly  coidd  not  reach  the  colt 
in  time ;  but  she  gradually  got  on  even  terms  with  him,  and,, 
running  the  most  gamely  of  the  pair  under  the  struggle,  won  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length.  Baron  Scliiekler’s  grey  colt  Le  Sancy 
was  a  length  and  a  half  behind  Ayrshire.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Friar’s  Balsam,  who  finished  sixth,  did  not  look  as 
well  as  might  have  been  desired  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  no 
importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  his  defeat,  as  he  was  so 
blocked  out  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have  been  at  home 
in  his  stable.  The  form  shown  by  the  two-year-olds  was  very 
moderate,  and  the  four-year-old  honours  rested  with  the  Trench. 
Allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  courses  for  the 
Lancashire  Plate  and  the  St.  Leger,  the  previous  form  of  Sea¬ 
breeze  and  Ayrshire  was  fully  confirmed.  It  was  satisfactory 
that  the  owners  of  the  first  and  second  in  the  race  were  also  their 
nominators.  Lord  Calthorpe,  by  winning  with  Seabreeze,  earned 
10,197  /.  in  stakes,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  1,000/.  by  running 
second  with  Ayrshire.  AY  hen  we  remember  that  Orbit  and  Ossory 
only  ran  seventh  and  eighth  to  Seabreeze  for  the  St.  Leger,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lancashire  Plate  fell  to  a  tar  better 
class  of  horse  than  the  Eclipse  Stakes  did ;  and  the  advantage  of 
the  first-named  race  over  the  second  in  the  matter  of  weather- 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  unquestionable. 

It  may  be  that,  if  the  Lancashire  Plate  had  been  run  last  year 
instead  of  this,  it  would  have  been  won  by  Friar’s  Balsam.  He 
had  already  beaten  Ayrshire  once  and  Seabreeze  three  times. 
Then  such  an  exceptionally  forward  two-year-old  as  he  was  would 
scarcely  have  required  the  regulation  allowance  ot  35  lt>s-  Pu^ 
him  on  a  par  with  a  three-year-old.  On  the  other  hand,  Ormonde 
was  still  in  training  last  summer,  and  had  he  been  entered  for  the 
Lancashire  Plate  he  would  probably  have  started  first  favourite. 
It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  by  winning  this  gigantic  stake- 
Seabreeze  has  won  more  than  had  Ormonde  at  the  same  age  ;  but 
her  winnings  have  not  yet  entitled  her  to  be  ranked  with  that 
grand  horse.  Her  owner  apparently  intends  to  give  her  another 
chance  of  winning  the  Lancashire  Plate,  as  she  is  entered  for  that 
stake  of  next  year,  as  well  as  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes  and  the  Royal. 
Stakes — three  races  worth  in  all  more  than  30,000 /. 


THE  OLD  FRENCH  STAGE. 

IN  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  opening  of  the 
-  eighteenth  century  there  were  in  the  first  line  the  Thdatre- 
aux  Comedies  et  Tragedies,  the  Italian  Theatre,  and  the  Opera. 
French  comedy  has  always  outstripped  French  tragedy — at  least 
on  the  boards — and  so  the  first-named  theatre  became  the  Comedie 
Francaise.  The  leading  comedies  were,  about  the  time  loosely 
fixed  above,  those  of  Moliere,  the  two  Corneilles,  Ilegnard,  Le 
Grand,  Poisson,  Dancourt,  and  others  now  well  forgotten.  Le 
Joueur,  Le  Tartufe,  L' Amphitryon,  L Homme  a  Bonnes  Fortunes, 
Le  Malade  Lmayinaire,  Le  Jalou.v  Desabuse,  and  so  on,  then  held 
the  public,  and  La  Tortilliere  drew  in  the  part  of  Regnard’s 
Joueur  (1696),  with  Beaubourg  or  Poisson  to  play  to  him  as  the 
Valet.  Crispin  was  Poisson's  favourite  part,  but  Du  Murail  played 
it  very  well  too. 

The  company  then  called  itself  The  King’s  Comedians.  For¬ 
merly  there  had  been  annual  salaries  from  the  privy  purse,  but 
“  the  bad  times”  had  put  an  end  to  those,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  actors  were  quite  independent.  There- 
was  no  director,  and  the  profits  of  the  night  were  shared  among 
the  players  immediately  after  the  representation — the  chief  actors 
getting  a  whole  share,  and  others  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  or  a 
sixteenth,  according  to  their  merit ;  the  parts  played  being  also, 
naturally,  Kept  in  view.  Each  member  of  the  company  bore  the 
cost  of  his  own  dresses  and  wigs,  and  this  led  to  their  being  more 
gorgeously  dressed  than  the  Opera  company,  who  did  not  dress 
themselves;  it  was  even  said  at  that  difficult  time  that  some  of 
those  comedians’  wardrobes  were  worth  20,000  to  30,000  livres — 
some  4,000/. 
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The  theatre  in  the  Rue  de  laComddie  was  built  by  the  company ; 
previously  they  had  played  in  the  little  Palais-Royal  theatre. 
This  now  famous  company  played  all  the  year  round,  except 
the  fortnight  boforo  and  the  week  after  Eastor,  and  a  few  other 
feast-days  in  tho  year.  During  September  and  October,  when 
the  Court  sojourned  at  Fontainebleau  for  tho  hunting  season, 
there  were  comedies  at  the  Chateau  almost  every  evening.  And 
on  great  occasions,  such  as  a  proclamation  of  peace,  the  comedians 
gave  free  performances,  and  the  Opera  free  open-air  concerts. 
On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1706,  “  the  King  of  England  ” — the  fallen 
James,  then  in  exile  at  St.-Germain — went  to  the  comedy,  says 
a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauzun’s  carriages.  He  was  in  the  King’s  box,  and  sat  to  the  left, 
with  my  Lord  Perth  on  his  right,  and  M.  de  Lauzun  on  the  right 
of  my  Lord  Perth.  Eighteen  lustres,  of  which  six  were  garnished 
with  bougies,  produced  a  fine  illumination.  They  played  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire  and  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapiti,  and  the  two 
pieces  were  not  over  till  nearly  nine  o’clock.  James  gave  ten 
louis-d’or  to  the  comedians. 

The  Italian  theatre,  which  was  going  down,  was  re-opened  after 
Louis  XIV.’s  death  by  licence  from  the  Regent,  in  the  famous  old 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  the  Paris  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  that  ilk. 
Twenty  years  before  it  had  been  closed,  as  is  historical,  because  of 
the  political  licentiousness  of  the  actors.  In  Mine,  du  Noyer’s 
Lettres  (i.  6)  it  is  asserted  that  the  cup  of  their  iniquities  over¬ 
flowed  when  they  played  La  Fausse  Prude,  which  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  perhaps  with  perfect  justice,  took  to  herself,  and 
theatre  and  actors  were  both  at  once  shut  up.  This  company 
called  itself  the  Italian  Troupe  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Regent,  solely,  it  may  be  believed,  in  gratitude  for  his  licensing. 
The  actors  were  all  good,  especially  Lelio  and  the  Harlequin ; 
indeed  they  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  succession  of  good  Harle¬ 
quins.  The  re-opened  theatre  flourished  for  a  time  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  December  1722  they  gave  what  was  even  then  a  “scan¬ 
dalous  ”  piece ;  most  of  the  audience  walked  out,  and  the  chief 
actors,  being  summoned  before  the  Minister  of  State,  were  told 
that  if  they  did  that  sort  of  thing  again  they  would  be  sent  across 
the  frontier.  Their  performances  were  chiefly  frequented  by 
second-class  audiences  from  the  Marais  and  that  quarter  of  the 
town. 

The  third  stage  in  Paris  was  the  Opera,  which  had  not  then  by 
any  means  dreamt  of  its  greater  destinies.  A  short  sketch  of  it 
will  not  be  misplaced.  An  opera  did  exist  so  far  back  as  1629, 
for  on  the  3rd  of  December  in  that  year  a  negro  named  Scipion 
Toussaint  was  put  in  the  stocks  on  the  Palais-Royal  Place, 
“  opposite  the  Opera,”  during  three  performances,  with  a  placard 
which  bore  the  words  “  Guilty  of  violence  towards  the  Opera 
guard.”  Scipio  Allsaints  was  then  “banished”  for  nine  years — 
whither  is  not  specified  in  the  National  Library  MS.  which  records 
the  fact.  If  we  are  to  believe  Les  Solitaires  en  Belle  Humeur  (i.  432), 
it  was  Mazarin  who,  in  1647,  first  brought  an  Italian  company  to 
Paris,  where,  in  this  very  Palais-Royal  theatre,  they  gave  Orpheus  e 
Euridice  with  scenery  and  machinery  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  France.  These  performances  were  renewed  at 
Louis  XIV.’s  marriage,  when  an  opera,  Italian  indeed,  but  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  was  given  under  the  original  title  of  Ercole 
Amante.  In  1669  the  Abbb  Perrin,  introducer  of  ambassadors, 
obtained  a  concession  or  privilege,  as  it  was  styled  of  old,  for 
establishing  an  opera  on  the  model  of  that  at  Venice,  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musical  Opera,  where  opera  of 
course  must  be  taken  in  its  sense  of  “  works.”  Perrin  picked  the 
best  musicians  out  of  Languedoc,  ransacked  the  cathedral  choirs  of 
Paris  and  of  all  France,  and  produced  on  16  March,  1671,  the  first 
regular  French  opera,  Pomone,  in  which  there  was  both  dancing 
and  singiug.  Perrin  himself  supplied  the  libretto,  and  Cambert, 
organist  at  St.-Honord,  wrote  the  music.  The  entertainment  took 
at  once  and  became  the  rage  ;  the  financial  success  was  wonderful, 
and  gold-mines  were  nowhere.  But,  as  the  sea-serpent  said  of 
the  deluge,  this,  like  most  theatrical  ventures,  was  too  pleasant  to 
last ;  the  undertakers  quarrelled  over  the  dibs — which  may  per¬ 
haps  be  taken  to  be  an  illegitimate  docking  of  debits,  like  the 
useful  ditf.  from  difference — the  lawyers  got  their  fingers  into  the 
pie,  there  was  an  action,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  Abbe 
Perrin,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ceded  his  privilege  to  one 
Baptiste  Lulli,  of  Florence,  superintendent  of  the  King’s  Chamber- 
music.  In  1687,  as  another  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
shows,  alterations  were  made  to  fit  up  the  Palais-Royal  for  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  and  the  then  famous  Lulli  bought  for  140,000 
crowns  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St,  Andro-des-Arcs,  near 
the  Luxembourg,  where  he  got  his  fellow-countryman  Vigarani 
rapidly  to  run  him  up  a  new  theatre  in  which  he  gave  the  Combat 
de  V Amour  et  de  Bacchus,  a  sort  of  olio  of  detached  pieces  which 
he  had  already  composed  for  his  French  King,  who  subsequently 
gave  Lulli  the  Palais-Royal  theatre,  which  had  been  built  by 
Richelieu  for  the  tragedies  to  which  he,  the  writer  of  Mirame,  was 
so  passionately  addicted. 

On  opera  evenings  the  Palais-Royal  Gardens  were  always 
crammed  with  fine  company.  Here  Lulli  produced  his  numerous 
popular  operas,  Quinault  generally  supplying  the  libretti ;  Perrin 
— to  this  had  he  come — the  scenery  ;  and  Beauchamps  the 
ballets.  .  After  Lulli’s  death,  his  son-in-law  Francine,  maitre- 
d’hotel  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  carried  on  the  theatre  ;  and  when 
Des  Touches,  the  composer  of  Callirkoe  et  Teldmaque  (1717),  was 
Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  directed 
even  the  ballets.  But  afterwards  the  authors  themselves  did  so. 
Towards  1720  Rebel  led  the  orchestra,  and  Pecourt  the  elder 


managed.  Francine  in  his  turn  got  into  difficulties,  and  had  to 
hand  over  his  enterprise  to  a  syndicate  of  Paris  bankers,  reserving 
to  himsolf  an  annual  sum  of  12,000  livres  (say  1,500/.  now)  for 
bis  privilege.  The  total  receipts  were  rumoured  to  be  300,000 
livres  a  year,  of  which  two-thirds  went  in  expenses. 

Tragedy,  then  as  now,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  opera,  and 
Lulli  continued  long  after  his  death  to  be  the  leading  maestro. 
Other  leading  composers  were  Des  Touches,  already  named  ; 
Salomon,  who  wrote  Jason  et  Medee  ( 1713),  which  contains  the 
celebrated  quartet  of  Medea  and  the  Three  Furies ;  and  Mile. 
La  Guerre,  who  in  her  young  days  at  Court  produced  Cephale  et 
Procris.  Of  course  there  were  pastorals  too,  and  the  ballets ; 
and  in  summer,  when  the  audiences  were  of  the  minor  kind,  such 
light  things  as  Les  Fetes  Vcnitiennes  and  Les  Fetes  d'Fte,  by 
Monteclair,  and  Les  Amours  Deguises  were  given. 

In  singers,  dancers,  and  musicians  the  Opera  then  numbered 
some  two  hundred,  who  were  a  sort  of  little  republic  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  even  the  ticket  and  money  takers  and  the  machinists 
were  of  the  company.  Many  singers  and  dancers  played  for 
nothing,  while  waiting  for  vacancies  in  the  regular  list.  The 
Due  d’Antin,  Director-General  of  the  King’s  Buildings,  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  whole  company,  and  his  deputy  was  a  man  of  law, 
a  Master  of  Requests,  De  Landeviseau.  The  opera  afternoons 
were  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  in  wintertime  there 
was  a  ballet,  or  something  light,  on  Thursdays.  At  sunset  on 
St.  Louis’s  Day,  25th  August,  the  Opera  orchestra  always  gave 
a  grand  concert,  lasting  several  hours,  on  a  scaffolding  in  the 
over-crammed  Tuileries  Gardens,  which  were  open  all  night — 
fatal  foretaste — and  there  were  crowds  who  did  not  go  home 
till  morning.  In  July  1723  a  small  company  of  five  singers  from 
London,  of  whom  two  were  ladies  and  two  nondescripts,  visited 
Paris.  The  King  gave  them  each  a  costume  and  35,000  livres, 
and  granted  them  twelve  violins  from  the  orchestras  of  the 
Fran^ais  and  the  Opera,  together  with  what  other  actors  and 
dancers  they  needed,  and  the  Opera  prices  were  raised  one-third. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  noble  amateurs,  men  or 
women,  might  then  sing  a  part  in  an  opera  without  question  of 
any  kind  ;  but  if  they  enrolled  themselves  in  the  company  they 
lost  their  caste.  In  the  royal  letters  patent  to  the  AbbS  Perrin 
on  28th  June,  1669,  was  the  following  clause  : — 

.  .  .  We  desire,  and  so  it  pleaseth  us,  that  all  gentlemen  and  damoiselles 
may  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and  representations  of  our  Royal  Academy, 
without  thereby  derogating  from  their  said  title  of  nobility  nor  from  their 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities. 

Not  alone  so,  but  Court  ladies,  Mme.  la  Dauphine  at  their  head, 
figured  in  the  ballets ;  their  roles,  however,  consisted  merely  in 
speaking  verses  in  recitative ;  for  the  ballet  then  was  an  opera- 
ballet,  and  not  the  later  ballet  of  action.  Besides,  the  members 
of  the  coips  de  ballet  were  well  wrapped  in  the  most  bizarre 
costumes,  which  even  included  hoops.  These  facts  about  amateurs 
are  all  the  more  interesting  as  the  excommunication  of  actors  in 
general  was  then  not  alone  a  notorious  but  a  very  practically 
operative  thing.  A  National  Library  MS.  states  that  in  1686 
the  Curd  of  St.-Sulpice  refused  to  bury  the  actor  Rosimond,  who 
had  died  suddenly,  and  only  consented  at  last  on  being  assured  by 
the  dead  man’s  confessor  that  he  had  promised  him  to  abandon 
the  stage.  Still  the  funeral  was  at  night,  without  cross,  holy 
water,  candlelight,  or  pall ;  only  two  priests  attended,  and  they 
wore  no  vestments,  but  went  in  hats  and  long  cloaks.  But  the 
Opera  company  were  classed  among  the  virtuous  ;  and  who  would 
have  dared  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ! 
For  a’  that  and  a’  that,  there  was  scarce  an  actress  or  a  prima  (or 
other)  donna  who  did  not  enjoy  a  pension  from  some  rich  or 
illustrious  person ;  and  young  Philemon,  too,  saved  his  midnight 
oil,  and  betook  himself  with  nightly  bouquet  to  his  nightly  seat 
in  the  parterre,  and  the  bouquet  at  all  events  found  its  way 
to  the  boudoir  of  Angelica,  the  nightingale  of  those  expensive 
evenings. 

There  were  no  ballet-girls  in  1671  when  Pomone  was  produced, 
and  the  male  dancers  had  been  recruited  among  the  dancing- 
masters  of  Paris  and  their  schools.  The  youngest  and  plumpest 
of  these  passed  for  shepherdesses,  nymphs,  and  goddesses,  and  all 
wore  masks.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  four  real 
danseuses,  pupils  of  Lulli,  appeared  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  in 
Le  Triomphe  d' Amour.  Their  names  have  merited  record — 
Miles.  La  Fontaine,  Roland,  Lepeintre,  and  Fernon.  By  1713 
the  ballet  has  increased  to  a  dozen  dancers,  who  received  from 
400  to  1,000  francs  a  month,  and  ten  danseuses,  with  400  to 
900  francs.  The  most  brilliant,  and  not  the  least  licentious,  era 
of  the  ballet  was  during  the  Regency,  from  1715  onwards,  and 
the  masks  did  not  fall  till  much  later,  when  it  took  all  the 
pyramidal  assurance  of  Gaetan  Yestris  to  break  through  the 
custom.  He  it  was  who  said  “  There  are  but  three  great  men 
alive  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — myself,  Voltaire,  and  the  Kino- 
of  Prussia.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  music  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  the 
midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve  the  music  in  the  churches  was 
the  reverse  of  sacred,  minuets  and  all  sorts  of  profane  airs  beino- 
played.  This,  with  the  reveillon,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  France] 
especially  in  the  South,  with  restaurants  open  all  night,  is  clearly 
a  pagan  survival. 

The  fashionable  places  at  the  Comedy  were  on  the  stage  or  in 
the  first  boxes,  and  in  the  pit,  if  it  was  not  too  crowded ;  the 
second  boxes  were  for  the  bourgeoisie.  But  at  the  Opera  the 
amphitheatre  took  rank  with  the  first  boxes,  although  at  the 
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Comedy  it  was  abandoned  to  the  rabble  rout ;  the  second  boxes 
at  the  Opera  were  tolerated,  and  the  lower  balcony,  close  to  the 
sta°-e,  was  for  persons  of  distinction;  a  seat  there  cost  iolivres 
(25s.)  The  pit  was  much  in  vogue,  because  of  the  ease  of  getting 
in  and  out.  That  was  the  haunt  of  the  Philemons ;  but  ’ware 
hissing  or  clapping  the  hands,  which  then  and  there  was  an  ante- 
claque  mode  of  mocking  at  an  actor.  Two  to  one  you  had  an 
encounter  on  your  own  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  King  s 
guards  on  you  in  a  j i ti 'ey . 

The  Duchesse  du  Maine,  at  the  date  which  occupies  us,  spent 
vast  sums  on  occasional  representations  at  the  Chateau  de  Sceaux, 
in  which  she  and  the  persons  of  her  household  appeared ;  and  she 
paid  a  large  salary  to  Baron,  the  famous  comedian,  who,  to  use  a 
term  not  unknown  behind  the  modern  curtain,  bossed  these  plays. 
Balon,  who  taught  Louis  XV.  to  dance,  was  the  ballet-master,  and 
singers  went  down  to  Sceaux  from  the  Opera;  but  Baron  and 
Balon  were  then  to  be  seen  on  no  other  boards.  On  the  21st  of 
May,  1713,  at  a  “  magnificent  supper  and  sumptuous  and  superb 
ball,”  given  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  illuminated  gardens 
at  Suresnes,  there  was  played  for  the  first  time  that  long-popular 
piece  of  Dancourt’s,  L' Impromptu  de  Suresnes.  Every  one  was 
masked,  the  ball  lasted  till  six  in  the  morning,  and  there  were 
“  2,000  carriages.” 

The  Jesuits’  scholars  then  gave  a  Latin  tragedy  once  a  year, 
early  in  August,  with  much  parade,  at  the  Louis  le  Grand  College. 
The  best  musicians  and  dancers  of  the  Opera  were  engaged,  and 
there  was  a  ballet  between  every  act,  directed  by  Blondi.  The 
sta^e  was  arranged  in  an  open-air  courtyard  covered  in  for  the 
nonce  with  a  great  awning,  and  all  the  windows  round  served  as 
so  many  private  boxes. 

Lower  down  in  the  scale  came  other  permanent  amusements, 
the  Rope-Dancers,  Marionettes,  and  other  games,  which  were  in 
great  force  at  the  two  great  fairs  of  St.-Laurent  and  of  St.- 
Germain  in  the  two  quarters  called  after  them;  for,  just  as 
modern  premiers  christen  bags,  and  modern  generals  name  boots 
and  battles,  so  middle-age  saints  named  feasts,  fairs,  and  faubourgs. 
The  fair  of  St.-Lawrence  lasted  six  weeks  from  early  August,  and 
the  amusements  were  chiedv  frequented  by  country  people ;  but 
that  of  St.-Germain,  which 'began  on  3rd  of  February,  was  kept 
up  for  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  and  was  very  modish  indeed  in 
this  fashionable  neighbourhood.  The  rope-dancers,  of  whom  there  . 
were  four  or  five  sets,  were  most  in  vogue,  and  the  exhibition  j 
was  varied  by  a  Scaramouch  playing  difficult  violin  music  on 
both  the  slack  and  the  tightened  cord,  ladder-balancing,  English 
gymnasts  tumbling,  a  boneless  English  contortionist,  and  so  forth  ;  j 
for  thus  early  we  seem  to  have  had  our  speciality  for  the  clowns’  j 
rules.  But  the  comedy  which  the  troupes  played  after  the  high 
and  ground  business  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  evening ; 
for  some  of  these  companies  had  recruited  the  remnants  of  the 
older  Italian  theatre,  shut  up,  as  above,  by  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  j 
At  the  commencement  the  rope-dancers’ “comedies”  had  to  be  con-  | 
fined  to  pantomime,  because  they  had  no  licence  either  to  speak  or  | 
sino- ;  but  gradually  they  found  their  success  so  great  that  it  paid  l 
them  to  give  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Opera  lor  permission  to 
have  music,  singing,  and  recitative.  They  had  not  as  yet,  however,  1 
plucked  up  courage  enough  to  tight  the  Comedians  for  liberty  ol 
speech.  Their  pieces  were  chielly  from  the  Italian  repertory  of 
Gerardi,  and  they  could  often  count  on  a  run  of  a  fortnight  for 
one  of  these.  The  troupe  with  the  best  Harlequin  drew  best,  and 
the  libretto  and  the  accompanying  action  were  as  free  as  might 
be.  It  was  “  Go  as  yon  please  ”  during  fair-time  for  Arlequin  and 
Colombine,  even  in  presence  of  the  best  “  rank  and  fashion  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  ;  and  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  laughed 
at  it  till  they  cried  again.  The  Marionettes  too  were  very  much 
crowded;  Marshal  Villars  having  gone  in  once  to  see  the  Victory 
of  Denain  in  one  of  their  booths,  it  became  so  much  the  rage 
anions  the  badauds  of  the  Court  that  it  had.  to  be  played  six  times 
a  dayC  Here  also  Polickinelle  permitted  liimselt  sallies  for  which 
he  would  nowadays  be  “run  in”;  but  then  people  only  roared 
the  louder.  These  minor  theatres  always  closed  at  eight  o  clock, 
when  the  real  fun  of  the  fair  began,  and  lasted  until  ten,  when  all 
the  other  booths  shut  too,  and  the  great  concourse  got  home  as  it 

One  of  the  rough  public  games  of  the  day  might  be  mentioned 
here.  At  Pentecost  there  was  celebrated  on  the  Seine  what  may 
have’  been  a  most  ancient  pre-Christian  ceremony,  called  “  Draw¬ 
ing  the  Goose,”  which  may  be  compared  with  American  “  gander- 
pullings.”  It  was  accompanied  by  the  jousts  which  may  still 
be  seen  on  that  river,  between  men  armed  with  long  poles  on 
the  bows  of  row-boats.  The  wretched  goose  was  tied  by  the  leet 
to  the  middle  of  a  rope  stretched  across  the  stream,  so  that  its 
head  touched  the  water.  On  a  boat  moored  near  stood  the 
competitors  who,  laying  hold  of  the  rope,  endeavoured— savage 
pastime-to  bite  oil' the  head  of  the  bird.  When  any  one  ot  these 
seemed  likely  to  succeed,  the  rope  was  suddenly  slacked  at  one  of 
the  shore  ends,  and  the  rough  was  immediately  soused.  I  he 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  in  state  in  1713  to  witness  tins  sport, 
repellent  enough,  even  to  read  of,  for  those  lew  who  cannot 
withhold  a  certain  esteem  from  this  much-aspersed  fowl.  But 
such  respectful  feelings  are  far  from  being  general,  and  in  remote 
country  parts,  where  the  S.P.C.A.  has  not  yet  emollilied  the 
manners  and  customs,  it  is  still  a  portion  of  the  ganders  duties-— 
which  he  sometimes  shares  with  the  bubbly-jock  to  sweep  the 
cottage  chimneys,  being  carried  to  the  roof  and  dropped  down  the 
stack  with  that  intent.  They  do  say  too  that  this  is  often 
delayed  so  long  that  it  has  at  last  to  bo  rushed  in  a  hurry  when 


the  flue  is  on  fire.  Even  the  ancient  Epic  of  the  Goose  but  half¬ 

heartedly  accepts  him  for  its  hero,  opening  as  it  does : — 

Of  all  the  beasts  that  roam  the  field. 

The  goose  must  be  preferred, 

There  is  so  much  of  nutriment 
In  that  weak-minded  bird. 


KEVIEWS. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.* 

WE  are  afraid  that  we  shall  always  think  of  this  laborious 
and  by  110  means  useless  compilation  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  a  single  sentence  in  it.  “  I  he  Sonnet  ,  say  s  Herr 
Elze,  “  was  a  form  of  verse  that  his  wife  was  least  of  all  likely  to 
appreciate.”  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  the  staple 
yveakness  of  Shakspearian  comment  more  neatly  or  more  finally 
exhibited  than  in  this  brief  proposition.  For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  of  Anne  1 1  at  1  ui  way  ’s  likes,  dislikes,  nature,  and  character 
generally  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Except  that  unfortunate 
miscalculation  of  hers  as  to  dates  in  the  beginning  of  the  marriage 
and  the  everlastingly  tyvaddled  over  bequest  of  the  second-best 
bed  at  the  end  of  it,  we  have  not  the  veriest  shred  of  fact  to 
guide  us  in  judging  her.  Even  the  late  and  mostly  ridiculous 
personal  stories  about  Shakspeare  contain  nothing  that  directly 
touches  on  her.  The  fact  of  her  marriage,  the  births  of  her 
children,  and  her  death  sum  up  the  facts  of  her  recorded  history. 
Yet  we  see  that  the  excellent  Herr  Elze  is  quite  sure  that  she  did 
not  like  sonnets.  If  it  seems  unkind  to  damn  him  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  assumption,  he  has  supplied  us  with  a  general  proposition, 
or  rather  conclusion,  which  vvrill  more  than  justify  the  sentence. 
This  is  how  he  opens  his  third  chapter  entitled  “  London  ”  :— 

“  We  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  as  to  liow  or  why  Shakspeare 
went  to  London.”  The  hasty  reader  may  feel,  like  Sliylock,  in¬ 
clined  to  decorate  Herr  Elze  with  all  the  complimentary  epithets 
at  his  disposal  for  this  undoubtedly  true  and  wise  remark.  But 
how  does  he  follow  it  up  ?  By  adding,  as  a  wise  man  would, 

« And  therefore  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  say  anything  about  the 
matter  ”  ?  Oh,  dear  no  !  He  goes  on,  the  learned  Herr,  “  and 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  imagine  it  in  whatever  waj  we  feel 
disposed.”  There  you  have  your  Shakspearian  commentator  in  a 
nutshell.  We  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  we  have  no 
evidence  on  which  to  build  even  inference  ;  so  let’s  go  and  guess 
wildly. 

To  do  Herr  Elze  justice,  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  Ins  own 
license  to  quite  the  extravagant  extent  of  some  commentators. 
He  is  careful,  in  labouring  through  the  farrago  of  nonsense  which 
his  predecessors  have  heaped  up,  to  point  out  that  this  is  merely 
conjecture,  that  that  is  stated  by  a  writer  who  unfoitunately 
does  not  mention  his  authority,  and  so  forth.  Accordingly, 
his  book  is  not  positively  dangerous  reading  for  a  person  of 
tolerable  intelligence.  But  he  himself  has  not  the  intern- 
o-ence,  and,  if  he  had  it,  would  apparently  not  have  the  will, 
to  brush  away  all  this  rubbish  at  once  as  of  rather  less  value 
than  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  and  to  come  to  the  plain  facts.  On 
the  contrary,  he  goes  through  all  the  rubbisli-heap  with  the 
profoundest  gravity,  and  argues  the  pro  and  con  of  each  article 
as  gravely  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  He  knows,  for  instance, 
that  the  horseholding  story  dates  from  Colley  Cibber  and  1753  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  corroboration  of  Colley’s  elaborate  catena  of 
authority.  But,  instead  of  saying,  as  every  reasonable  person  must 
say,  “  Shakspeare  may  or  may  not  have  held  horses ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  did,  or  may  have  done  so,  is  more  or  less  worth¬ 
less,  and  it  does  not  matter  one-twentietli  part  of  a  split  farthing 
whether  he  did  or  not,”  he  summons  up  all  his  powers  to  argue 
gravely  against  the  probability.  How  could,  he  asks,  Shakspeare, 
who  was  "himself  without  means  [of  which,  be  it  observed,  we 
know  nothing],  have  become  guarantee  for  others  ?  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Shakspeare  should  have  so  demeaned  himself,  he, 
u  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  three  children  [but  here 
evidently  we  want  a  census  of  the  horseholders  of  all  time,  or  the 
inference  is  rash],  who  had  “  enjoyed  a  comparatively  good  educa¬ 
tion  ”  [a  point  of  which  again  we  know  nothing],  and  who  “bore 
within  his  breast  the  divine  spark  of  poetic  genius”?  Now,  there 
was,  not  so  long  ago  as  Shakspeare’s  time,  a  certain  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  otherwise  Comberbatcli,  who  had  the  divine 
spark  of  poetic  genius  as  unmistakably  in  kind,  if  not  so  brilliantly 
in  degree,  as  Shakspeare,  and  who  demeaned  himself  to  rub  horses 
down  and  clean  saddles  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  common 
trooper,  which  include  those  of  a  common  stableman.  We  use 
this,  of  course,  not  as  an  argument— for  it  is  not  one— but  as 
a  foolish  instance  showing  the  greater  folly  of  Ilerr  Elze  s  con¬ 
tention. 

The  t  ruth  is,  however,  that  when  your  Shakspeare  commentator 
once  plunges  into  his  mare  magnum  of  information  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  and  conjectures  as  to  the  subject  that  are 
based  on  no  information,  Folly  comes  to  him  so  naturally  and  in 
such  deceptive  guise  that  he  simply  does  not  recognize  her.  He 
sees  another  man’s  folly  sometimes  ;  but  the  treacherous  goddess 
appears  to  him  when  he  himself  is  concerned  as  pure  wisdom. 

*  William  Shakspeare.  By  Karl  Elze.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz- 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1888. 
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Take  yet  another  instance : — “  There  occur  in  Shakspeare 
.  .  .  numerous  details  which  prove  him  to  have  possessed  such 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  circumstances  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  they  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
supposition  that  he  wrote  from  personal  observation.”  Now 
we  should  have  supposed  that,  if  there  was  one  thing  not  in  dis¬ 
pute  about  Shakspeare,  it  is  that  he  possessed  all  the  specially 
literary  faculties  in  extraordinary  measure.  And  one  of  the 
very  commonest  and  best  known  of  those  faculties  is  the  faculty 
of  assimilating  and  reproducing  information  learnt  from  books 
and  from  hearsay,  so  that  it  looks  like  direct  personal  experience 
and  knowledge.  “  Oh  !  you  must  have  been  there,”  “  Oh  !  that 
must  have  been  written  by  an  eyewitness,”  “  Oh !  that  cannot 
have  been  the  work  of  any  one  but  a  professionally  qualified 
expert,”  are  things  constantly  said  even  of  clever  journalists  and 
literary  hacks  by  innocent  critics.  Yet  Herr  Elze,  a  practised 
student  of  literature  and  a  fervent  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  pays 
him  the  exceedingly  bad  compliment  of  supposing  that  he  cculd 
not  have  written  vividly  of  Verona  and  Venice  if  he  had  not 
been  personally  conducted  thither. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  argue  out  at  length  any 
other  examples  of  Herr  Elze’s  fatal  participation  in  the  lues  com- 
■  mentatoria.  We  could  multiply  such  examples  indefinitely  and 
vary  them  somewhat ;  but  it  is  fair  to  a  very  industrious  writer 
to  quote  instances  of  his  right-  as  well  as  of  his  wrong-going.  He 
is  perfectly  sound  on  the  Baconian  absurdity.  His  comment  on  the 
not  less  absurd,  though  more  specious,  attempt  to  settle  the  order 
of  the  plays  by  metrical  tests  is  sober,  sensible,  and  all  but  com¬ 
plete.  Some  remarks  of  his  on  the  famous  “  universality,”  the 
power  of  recognizing  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  matter,  are  so 
much  to  the  point  that  such  a  slip  as  that  about  the  voyage  to 
Italy,  referred  to  above,  becomes  even  more  surprising.  In  the 
same  way  his  remarks  on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  as  displayed 
in  the  plays,  are  quite  moderate  and  reasonable.  Yet  he  had 
earlier  been  unable  to  refrain  from  lengthy  accounts  of  the  hours 
at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  where  we  do  not  know  that 
Shakspeare  ever  was,  and  the  identity  of  the  masters,  under 
whom  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  read  a  line  or  construed  a 
word.  The  e  xamination  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives,  we  are  told, 
must  assuredly  have  had  a  prototype  in  the  poet’s  experiences  as 
a  schoolboy,  and  probably  took  place  when  Jenkins  or  Hunt  had 
been  invited  to  dinner  by  Shakspeare’s  parents.  The  resources 
of  the  largest  printing  office  in  London  might  fail  to  supply  notes 
of  admiration  sufficient  for  this  monstrous  absurdity. 

In  short,  on  all  purely  biographical  matters  Ilerr  Elze  indulges 
in  a  very  midsummer  madness  of  conjecture,  the  “  musts  ”  and 
the  “  mays  ”  frequently  passing  into  downright  categorical 
assertion,  without  saving  clauses  or  warning  auxiliaries  of 
any  kind  whatever.  As  critic,  not  biographer,  he  is  better,  but 
not  invariably  good.  He  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “  It 
is  only  sanctimonious  ignorance  which  would  venture  to  deny 
that  Shakspeare  carried  on  [observe,  not  may  have  carried 
on,  but  did  carry  on]  love  intrigues  during  his  residence  in 
London,”  the  evidence  being  apparently  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  the  Sonnets.  But  the  real  value  of  his  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  a  new,  and  we  think  the  fullest  available, 
summary  of  the  facts  and  fancies  connected  with  the  subject. 
The  biography,  as  we  have  said,  is  swollen  and  bolstered  out  be¬ 
yond  all  measure  with  suppositions,  gratuitous  or  preposterous. 
But  even  here  there  is  to  be  found  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
information.  The  bibliographical  part,  dealing  with  the  several 
works  in  the  order  of  their  known  or  supposed  appearance,  is  full 
and  useful.  The  criticism  is  not  wholly  happy ;  but  then  the 
book  does  not  give  itself  out  as  a  criticism ;  and,  when  Herr  Elze 
can  get  rid  of  the  fatal  and  besetting  confusion  between  auto¬ 
biography  and  drama,  he  is  often  by  no  means  without  value,  even 
when  he  is  writing  on  his  own  account.  But  he  is  more  valuable 
as  a  kind  of  Shakspeare  cyclopaedia,  or  collection  in  abstract  and 
precis,  of  what  has  been  written  and  printed  on  the  matter  by 
others.  Where  he  shows  to  most  advantage  of  all  is  perhaps  in 
two  appendices,  dealing  respectively  with  the  orthography  of 
Shakspeare’s  name  and  with  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare.  Here 
the  reader  will  find  all  the  available  facts  and  theories  summa¬ 
rized  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner;  while  Herr  Elze’s 
judgment  on  those  facts  and  theories  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
judicious.  The  account  of  the  famous  death-mask  in  particular 
is  all  that  is  required ;  though  in  the  orthography,  our  author, 
relapsing  into  the  disease  of  guessing  the  unguessable,  leans 
to  the  theory— baseless  enough,  and  quite  idle  and  unim¬ 
portant  even  if  based — that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  local  and  the  London  pronunciation  of  the  name,  which 
accounts  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  “  Shakes  ”  on  the  one 
hand,  and  “  Shax,”  “  Shags,”  or  “  Shaks  ”  on  the  other.  In 
the  body  of  the  work,  the  defects  on  which  we  have  commented 
with,  we  trust,  not  undeserved  severity,  do  more  abound,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  some  sieve  which  could  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  grain,  some  mercury  which  would  arrest  and 
amalgamate  the  gold  and  let  the  dross  go  by,  could  be  applied. 
As,  however,  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  take  the  volume  as 
it  stands,  and  can  fairly  pronounce  it  to  be  a  useful  work  of 
reference,  perhaps  more  useful  than  any  English  book  of  the 
kind,  for  most  such  books  contain  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more, 
of  the  folly  and  considerably  less  of  the  patient  erudition.  With 
which  words  we  had  better  finish,  lest  we  too  relapse  into  an 
uncharitable  frame  of  mind ;  for,  taking  up  the  book  unwarily,  we 
fall  as  we  open  upon  this ; — “  New  Place  fortunately  escaped  the 


fire  [of  1614],  and  in  fact  Shakspeare  does  not  appear  to  have  in 
any  way  suffered  from  this  calamity.  Hut  we  may  unquestionably 
assume  that  the  poet  did  all  m  his  power  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  the  fire  caused,  and  that  he  contributed  to  the  funds  raised 
to  rebuild  the  town,  even  though  there  is  no  record  of  these  facts.” 

“  Oh,  Persic  Zoroaster,  Lord  of  Stars  1  ” 


NOVELS.* 


T  HE  first  impression  produced  by  the  strange  story  of  Martas 
-L  Maturin,  that  it  is  very  clever,  is  also  the  strongest  and  the 
most  lasting.  It  is  so  clever  that  one  feels  a  sort  of  surprise  it  is 
nothing  more.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  conceptions  of  cha¬ 
racter  or  incident  are  absolutely  original ;  but  their  combinations 
are  novel,  anil  the  strain  of  interest  is  real  and  increases  towards 
the  end.  The  fault — ungracious  as  it  seems  to  begin  with  the 
fault  is  that  the  author  is  not  in  earnest.  His  tone  is  curiously 
unlike  what  the  tone  of  a  tale  of  murder  and  mysticism  should  be. 
He  mocks  at  his  own  horrors.  His  manner  is  satirical ;  of  all 
manners  the  least  convincing.  Only  in  one  point  does  anything 
like  intensity  show ;  but  in  that  one  it  is  of  value  and,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  supplies  the  needed  element.  This  is  in  the  character 
of  Netta  Vane.  This  young  girl’s  native  strength,  her  uncon¬ 
scious  moral  power,  and  the  force  of  her  purity  are  really  strik- 
iEfb  an(l  all  the  more  so  because  they  are  so  unobtrusively  pre¬ 
sented.  Netta  is,  in  truth,  not  described  at  all.  She  lives  in  the 
book.  Netta’s  girlish  charm,  and  the  honest  philistinism  of  Bob 
Bettendge,  who  begins  almost  as  a  music-hall  ’Arry  and  grows 
into  a  thorough  good  fellow,  are  the  truest,  the  freshest,  and  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  Mr.  Lester’s  novel.  All  around  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  maze  of  mystery— half-criminal,  half-spiritual’.  Dr. 
Maturin,  the  specious  physician  who  “removes”  his  beautifui 
young  wife  for  the  feeblest  of  motives,  has  not  the  weird,  un¬ 
earthly  fascination  such  a  being  should  have.  He  is  not  at  all 
such  a  dramatic  assassin  as  Mr.  Le  Fanu’s  murderers  were,  for 
example.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  him,  and  we  doubt  if 
the  author  believes  in  him,  though  he  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
analyse  him,  to  quote  Mr.  Toots  on  a  famous  occasion.  Mr. 
Bastian,  again,  the  good  spirit  who  lives  on  Leith  Hill  and 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,  has  not  more  to  say  on 
the  matter  than  has  been  previously  gathered  from  the  utterances 
of  others,  and  he  is  not  personally  interesting.  The  notion  of 
making  the  spirit  ot  J anet  Maturin,  the  murdered  wife,  inhabit 
the  body  of  Netta  \  ane,  to  become,  seventeen  years  later,  the 
object  of  the  widowed  murderer’s  love,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tenor  of  the  novel;  but  it  is  treated  with  the  same  odd  mixture 
of  sincerity  and  mockery.  “  A  loved  wife  returning  from  beyond 
the  grave  to  a  disconsolate  husband  is  one  thing ;  but  a  hated 
wife  returning  to  her  murderer  is  another.  And  it  is  certainly 
bad  taste.  it  Mr.  Lester  wishes  to  write  impressive  stories  of 
crime,  or  to  advocate  theories  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  he 
ought  in  either  case  to  avoid  spoiling  his  effects  by  touches  of 
satire.  Martas  Maturin  is  certainly  clever,  frequently  amusincr, 
and  now  and  then  witty.  When  to  this  is  added  that  the  book 
is  interesting,  the  verdict  seems  beyond  the  average  favourable. 
Yet  it  is  a  disappointing  novel  for  all  that. 

The  style  which  Mr.  West  Digges  has  invented  for  himself  in 
the  composition  of  A  Poor  Player  is  striking  in  the  extreme ;  but 
it  has  the  drawback  of  so  engaging  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  he  is  wholly  unable  to  spare  notice  to  the  drift  of  the 
story : — 

O’Charles,  with  an  asseveration  that  was  intensified  only  by  his  im- 
pecumosity,  now  became  so  impassioned  in  his  address  as  to  positively 
alarm  the  lady  into  pity  for  his  distress.  He,  seeing  this,  realized  at  once 
that  siich  feelings,  however  slothful  in  her  nature,  might  enable  him  with 
a  bold  bound,  to  touch  the  point  of  triumph  ;  and  he  did  it  by  imprinting 
on  that  uninviting  face  an  osculant  exuberance,  such  as  no  'Puritan  had 
ever  received  from  an  Irishman  before. 

Who  can  give  his  mind  to  unravelling  the  motive  of  a  drama 
which  is  veiled  in  language  of  such  brilliance  and  colour  as  this  9 
And  this  is  only  in  the  “Introduction.”  Later,  we  come  to  a 
young  lady  whose  “brows  were  tipped  with  sable  fringe”  in 
whose  face  were  “two  heavenly  crescents,  jewelled  with  lau4ine 
liquid  eyes,  and  whose  form  was  one  “  of  graceful  symmetry  and 
so  rarely  delicate,  that  forbids  a  vulgar  tongue  or  pen  to  describe  ” 
“He  perorated  her  towards  the  end  with  wild  enthusiasm  ” 
through  two  volumes,  and  with  an  energy  which  never  suffers 
the  author  to  fall  on  a  single  page  below  the  level  of  the  passages 
we  have  quoted.  The  novel  is  read  at  one  breathless  ga°sp. 
Hut  at  the  close  one  has  not  a  notion  of  what  it  is  about 
The  late  Mr.  Edward  P.  Roe  obtained,  it  is  said,  durino-  his 
file  more  readers  and  less  literary  reputation  than  any  contem¬ 
porary  American  writer.  His  publishers  assert  that  his  books 
have  sold  by  the  million,  yet  the  critics  of  his  country  profess 
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unacquaintance  with  them.  Miss  Lou,  his  latest  and  last — for 
the  author  did  not  live  to  completely  finish  the  novel — is  pro¬ 
bably  much  on  a  level  with  its  forerunners,  of  which  we  regret 
to  admit  our  knowledge  is  slender.  It  is  just  such  a  story  as 
romantic  girls  and  boys  delight  in ;  cleverly  put  together,  fairly 
written,  and  without  distinctive  literary  character.  Miss  Lou  is 
a  Southern  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  Northern  Captain 
during  the  war,  so  that,  politically,  Mr.  Roe  is  safe  to  interest 
both  sides.  This  young  lady  is  always  finding  herself  in  the 
most  melodramatic  situations ;  cheering  on  Southern  troops, 
nursing  Northern  prisoners,  captivating  all.  She  rushes  between 
the  swords  of  duellists,  who  are  intent  on  killing  each  other  for 
her  sake.  She  dresses  herself  in  her  cousin’s  Confederate  uniform 
to  set  free  her  Yankee  admirer.  She  places  herself  where  the 
bullets  rain  thickest,  and  is  never  hurt ;  and  she  converts  a 
regiment  from  swearing- — a  weakness  the  soldier  has  at  all  times 
cherished.  A  good  deal  of  negro  talk  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  uninteresting  it  appears 
handled  by  Mr.  Roe.  The  spelling  is,  no  doubt,  all  right,  but 
the  humour  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  study  the  difficult 
dialect  of  Mr.  George  Cable  is  absent.  There  is  no  humour,  no 
fun,  in  Mr.  Roe’s  niggers.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fun  in  any  part 
of  the  story.  There  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  and  senti¬ 
mental  conversation — and  these  suffice,  it  seems,  to  sell  novels  by 
the  million. 

Professor  Ilausrath,  who  writes  in  Germany  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  George  Taylor,  has  not  improved  his  “  romance  of  the 
Rhineland  ”  Elfriede  by  the  species  of  “  Prologue  in  Heaven” 
he  has  prefixed  to  it.  The  story  of  the  two  moral  and  pious 
twins,  Friedrich  and  Elfriede  Glimm,  the  erratic  and  trouble- 
tossed  Nik  von  Altenbriick,  and  the  altogether  wicked  Johann 
Muller  would  have  been  as  impressive  and  instructive  without 
the  poetical  prelude  in  which  their  respective  souls  dispute  their 
destiny  with  their  Creator,  and  descend  upon  the  earth  to  work 
out  their  own  wishes.  In  fact,  the  Professor’s  dramatic  machinery  | 
interferes  with  his  theories.  Nik  von  Altenbriick  came  into  the 
world  an  unruly  and  vexatious  spirit.  Small  wonder  if  he  leaves 
it  a  sin-stained  lunatic.  Elfriede  and  Friedrich,  “  twin  stars, 
shining  together  in  peaceful  harmony  in  the  blue  ether,”  came  to 
earth  to  lead  blameless  lives,  and  are  finally  drowned  in  a  Rhine 
weir  without  having  rescued  the  soul  they  came  to  watch  over. 
Johann  was  a  lurid  and  destroying  meteor  to  begin  with  ;  and  he 
ends  as  a  thief  and  a  murderer.  As  moral  teaching  applicable 
to  daily  life  this  is  more  mystical  than  useful ;  yet,  from  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  childish  mismanagement  of  the  unhappy 
little  Nik,  it  is  evident  moral  and  physical  training  is  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  hobby.  For  the  rest,  Elfriede  is  a  readable  story  of 
German  country  life,  with  glimpses  of  the  university  student’s 
proceedings,  giving  only  the  wildest  side.  It  is  translated  by 
Ellis  Wright  easily  and  freely,  with  an  eye,  too,  to  the  refinement 
of  modem  speech.  “  Great  Scott !  ”  cries  one  of  the  students, 
“the  touching  confidences  we  have  had  about  my  father  the 
Baron  !  ”  Perhaps  this  is  an  echo  of  German  as  talked  in  America, 
and  one  or  two  other  locutions  seem  to  point  to  a  Trans¬ 
atlantic  residence  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

Miss  Alexis  Trevanion  was  a  beautiful,  healthy,  wealthy  girl 
of  nineteen.  She  was  clever  and  well  educated,  and  had  as  much 
acquaintance  with  artistic  matters  as  a  girl-pupil  at  the  Slade 
School  may  or  may  not  have.  She  admired  her  Shakspeare,  and 
took  him  seriously.  She  lived  with  her  father,  a  retired  Indian 
officer,  in  Kensington  Parle  Gardens,  governed  his  household,  and 
had  her  own  way  in  everything  but  his  ways,  which  were  harm¬ 
less  and  respectable.  Yet  under  all  these  conditions  of  prosperity 
and  apparent  happiness  Miss  Trevanion  was  wretched.  She  had 
too  early  learned  the  depths  of  iniquity  of  “  vile  man,”  she  had 
penetrated  the  hypocrisy  of  the  “superior  sex,”  she  had  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  “  glitter  of  male  egoism,”  and  been  stung  by 
“  patronizing  male  contempt.”  Where  and  how  Miss  Trevanion 
had  learned  these  sad  truths  does  not  very  well  appear,  for 
her  youth  had  been  spent  since  her  sixth  year  at  a  “  good 
London  school,”  a  sort  of  place  where  this  branch  of  the  higher 
ethics  is  not  usually  cultivated.  Major  Trevanion  was  a  man 
of  the  world  who  liked  his  easy  ways,  and  was  prepared  to 
let  his  handsome  daughter  enjoy  hers ;  but  he  was  not  senti¬ 
mental,  and  Alexis  plunged  into  misanthropy  immediately  she 
found  this  out.  The  sight  of  “  man  upon  his  daily  path, 
bucklered  with  a  mighty  selfishness,  helmed  with  brazen  self- 
conceit,  mail-shirted  with  a  triple  vanity,”  she  could  not  away 
with  ;  to  her  “  the  word  ‘  man  ’  was  simply  the  expression 
‘selfish  brute’  epitomized.”  However,  the  cynicism  of  Miss 
Trevanion  is  not  very  deeply  rooted,  though  very  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed.  She  has  overworked  her  eyes  by  painting  and  study, 
and  loses  her  sight  for  a  few  weeks.  This  brings  her  father, 
wdiose  selfishness  is  no  profounder  than  his  daughter’s  contempt 
for  it,  to  her  feet ;  and  as  soon  as  she  recovers  she  accepts  a  young 
lord  on  whose  foolish  head  she  has  been  accustomed  to  pour  vials 
of  scorn  and  wrath.  The  Superior  Sex  is  a  young  lady’s  novel ; 
but  it  is  written  with  much  brightness  and  smartness,  if  no  more. 
The  experiences  of  Alexis  and  her  friends  in  their  drawing-rooms 
are  apparently  taken  from  personal  knowledge.  The  mess-room 
interiors  where  the  irrelevant  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tom  English  lead 
us  are  not  so  graphically  drawn.  Lord  Henry  Trumpington’s 
adventures  as  a  ’bus  conductor  are  not  unamusing,  but  the  figure 
of  the  Duke  of  Polperro,  his  father,  is  unsubstantial  as  a  ghost. 


CATHEDRAL  DESIGN.* 

THIS  volume  contains  a  series  of  engravings  after  drawings 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Fopplewell  Pullan,  a  well-known 
architect  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  William  Burges,  one  of 
whose  designs  is  also  included.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all 
are  in  the  Pointed,  or  so-called  Gothic,  style,  and  have,  there¬ 
fore,  the  sameness  which  marks  almost  all  modern  attempts  at 
Gothic.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  found.  When  a  young 
architect  of  real  genius,  like  any  other  artist,  sits  down  to  think 
out  his  plans  and  drawings,  his  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  how  to 
invent  something  original  and  better  than  anything  ever  done 
before.  Theoretically,  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  mind  of  a  com¬ 
petent  man  who  would  make  a  great  design,  such  as  one  for  a 
cathedral.  In  reality,  the  modern  architect  has  gone  about  his 
work  on  a  totally  different  principle.  He  has  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
ideas  of  originality,  to  all  the  silly  rules  of  proportion  or  ab¬ 
stract  beauty,  or  even  of  suitability,  and  has  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  he  could,  to  think  only  of  how  such  a  task  would  have  been 
performed  by  some  mediaeval  monk,  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  every 
one  of  the  doctrines  and  aspirations  which  the  moderns  would  put 
into  his  head,  and  only  anxious  to  construct  something  stable  in 
the  most  advanced  style  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  That  is 
to  say,  the  mediaeval  architect,  working,  as  it  may  be  said,  com¬ 
paratively  in  the  dark,  was  always  trying  to  improve.  If  we 
take  such  a  cathedral  as  that  of  Salisbury,  or  the  contemporary 
church  of  Climping,  near  Arundel,  we  see  that  almost  the 
whole  building  is  by  one  hand  ;  but  that  when,  as  for  the  top  of 
the  spire  at  Salisbury,  a  new  hand  comes  in,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  conform  to  the  old  work  ;  the  new  hand  knows  better.  With 
our  modern  architects,  on  the  contrary,  the  “  harking  back  ”  has 
become  so  habitual  that  anything  like  originality  is  nipped  in 
the  bud ;  there  is  no  room  for  it  ;  and  as  even  the  most  cynical 
among  them  can  hardly  propose,  wdien  he  is  designing  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  to  design  it  in  two  or  three  styles  together,  like  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  church  at  Bedford  Park,  the  result  is  a  flat, 
meaningless,  and  dreary  uniformity.  The  uniformity  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral  is  no  more  unpleasing  than  the  uniformity  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  but  the  modern  architect,  thinking  that,  if  he  puts 
in  pointed  arches  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  vaulting  and  flying 
buttresses,  his  work  will  be  as  good  as  the  old,  finds  too  late  that 
he  has  left  out  the  principal  factor  in  the  calculation.  There 
never  was  a  church  designed  on  better  abstract  principles  than 
that  of  St.  Pancras  in  the  Euston  Road.  But  if  you  would  pick 
out  a  building  as  an  example  of  ugliness,  you  would  be  puzzled 
between  it  and  the  Albert  Hall,  where  no  abstract  principles  at 
all  interfered.  The  architect  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  had  he  but 
known  of  other  styles,  could  doubtless  have  designed  picturesquely 
in  them.  It  was  the  touch  of  genius — not  the  genius  of  guess¬ 
work  or  rule  of  thumb,  but  the  capacity  for  taking  pains — of 
which  the  greatest  example  in  England  is,  of  course,  Wren. 
When  Mr.  Pullan  set  about  designing  a  cathedral  he  turned 
himself  backwards.  He  tried  to  surround  his  mind  with  the 
limitations  which  beset  the  mediaeval  architect — -we  mean  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Pullan’s  work,  but  merely  use  his  name 
as  typical — and  was  soon  found  to  be  more  deeply  engaged  in 
working  out  correct  details  for  a  window  moulding  than  in 
designing  a  grand,  surprising,  and  elevating  composition  like 
the  staircase  at  Christ  Church  or  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
Mr.  Pullan’s  drawings  for  Lille  Cathedral  are  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  can  possibly  be,  but  they  literally  come  to 
nothing.  We  set  a  child  to  build  with  a  wooden  “  box  of  bricks.” 
The  arches,  the  carvings,  the  doorways  and  windows,  are  all  ready 
made  and  have  only  to  be  put  in  position.  Mr.  Pullan  takes 
his  perfectly  correct  Westminster  Abbey  windows,  his  Amiens 
doorways,  his  vaulting,  his  spires,  in  short,  everything,  perfectly 
correctly  from  some  approved  and  well-known  buildings,  and 
the  result,  had  it  ever  been  carried  out,  would,  like  so  many 
others  of  which  we  know,  have  been  as  utterly  uninteresting  and 
unmeaning  as  the  child’s  “  brick  ”  house.  Ilis  beautiful  book, 
and  the  remarks  with  which  it  is  prefaced,  seem  to  us  to  incul¬ 
cate  no  other  lesson  than  this — that  retrogression  in  art  can  only 
lead  to  failure. 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY.! 

DR.  TIDY’S  text-book  is  so  w'ell  known  that  it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  of  this  new  edition  that  it  has  been  carefully 
prepared.  The  original  plan  has  been  preserved,  but  the  leading 
discoveries  of  the  last  decade  have  been  incorporated,  so  that  the 
book  is  now,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  a  fairly  complete 
synopsis  of  modern  chemistry.  Its  plan  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and  its  greatest  merit  consists  in  the  store  of  facts  in 
all  departments  of  chemistry  with  which  its  pages  are  filled.  Few 
single  volumes  on  the  science  are  so  valuable  for  practical  guid¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  theoretical  portions,  although  often  imperfect, 
are,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  clear  and  detailed  to  render  the 
facts  comprehensible.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  those  who  have 
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but  one  book.  The  classification  adopted  is,  with  one  strange 
exception,  simple  and  convenient,  although  by  no  means  novel, 
and  the  style  is  terse  and  clear.  The  greatest  defect,  to  our 
thinking,  is  the  unusual  position  assigned  in  the  course  of 
study  to  hydrogen  and  its  compounds.  They  are  placed  at 
the  end  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  non-metallic  ele¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  student  has  to  master  the  complex  acids 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  before  he  is  introduced  to  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  There  is,  of  course,  a  theoretical  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  arrangement,  for  hydrogen  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  the  metals,  but  the  practical  inconvenience  en¬ 
tirely  outweighs  it.  The  author  has  wisely  discarded  Dr. 
Frankland’s  notation,  which,  valuable  in  its  day,  has  not  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  is  now,  in  fact,  superannuated,  lie 
has  also  shown  judgment  in  retaining  the  analytical  arrangement 
of  the  metals,  for  the  text-book  ought  to  be  the  guide  in  the 
laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room,  and  students  are  only 
too  apt  to  regard  experimental  work  as  something  quite  distinct 
from  theoretical  study.  It  must  be  regretted  that  obsolete  names 
and  facts  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  organic  portion  of 
the  book,  while  new  discoveries  of  importance  are  ignored.  Thus 
carbolic  acid  is  described  as  phenylic  alcohol,  and  creasote  as  a 
definite  compound  instead  of  a  mixture,  while  that  important 
carbo-hydrate,  maltose,  is  barely  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  especially  interesting  to  medical  students  are  well 
treated,  and  the  defects  to  which  we  have  referred  can  readily  be 
removed  in  the  next  edition. 


AN  ACTOR’S  NOTE-BOOK." 

M  LAFONTAINE,  the  actor,  is  the  creator  of  such  heroic 
•  figures  as  George  Sand’s  Flaminio,  the  Artaban  of 
Theodore  Barriere  and  Louis  Davyl,  the  prodigious  Mazarin  of 
Alexander  Maximus,  the  Balsamo — “  c’est  vraiment,”  says  M  Vitu 
of  this  last,  “  le  grand  premier  role  de  nos  anciennes  classifications 
theatrales  ” — of  the  two  Dumas  : — to  say  nothing  of  the  Colonel 
in  Le  Fils  de  Famille,  AndrtS  Roswein  in  Dalila,  the  husband  in 
Julie,  Alvarez  in  Le  Supplice  June  Femme,  Maxime  Odiot  in  Le 
Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,  the  “heavy  lead”  in  the 
Ganaches,  the  Demon  du  Jeu,  the  Pattes  de  Moucke,  and  a  score  of 
such  pieces  beside.  From  the  Framjais,  where  he  played  with  a 
certain  originality  and  success  such  masterpieces  of  the  classic 
repertoire  as  Tartufe  and  Alceste  and  the  Cid,  but  where  his 
best  work  was  done  in  the  modern  drama,  he  retired  in  1871  with 
the  pension  of  the  full  Societaire,  and  it  is  since  that  year  that  he 
has  achieved  the  finest  and  the  most  plangent  of  his  creations — 
the  Balsamo,  the  Artaban,  the  Mazarin  aforesaid.  This  is  to  say 
that  Lafontaine  the  actor  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  accom¬ 
plished  comedians  of  his  generation. 

Lafontaine  the  writer  is  less  “  in  evidence,”  but  is,  for  all  that, 
a  pleasant  and  engaging  factor  in  one’s  literary  experience.  lie 
has  perpetrated  several  volumes  of  his  own,  one  of  which,  Les 
Petit es  Mish-es,  has  been  “crowned”  by  the  Academie-Fran- 
$aise  ;  he  is  the  author  of  a  three-act  play  produced  at  the 
Gymnase,  and  of  several  one-acts  which  have  seen  the  lights  at 
that  theatre  or  another  ;  he  has  a  share  in  M.  Daudet’s  Jack  (in 
five  acts,  at  the  Odeon) ;  and,  finally,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
very  pleasant  and  taking  volume  of  Souvenirs  de  Theatre  at 
present  under  consideration.  Lie  is  not,  it  would  seem,  of  those 
actors  who  “  keep  a  secretary  ” ;  he  is  (on  the  contrary)  his  own 
amanuensis ;  and,  not  being  a  born  writer,  he  is — it  may  be — a 
thought  too  skilful,  a  trifle  too  clever  and  self-conscious,  in  his 
use  of  the  art  to  which  he  was  not  born.  He  uses  words, 
phrases,  expressions,  conventional  slang,  a  little  too  readily : — 
with  too  complete  a  consciousness  of  their  effect ;  with  too  keen 
an  eye  to  their  possible  worth  as  “  fat  ” ;  as  things  to  address, 
with  the  certainty  of  applause,  to  his  pit  and  gallery.  In  a 
word,  he  writes  as  one  to  whom  artifice  is  nature,  and  whose 
literary  gift  has  been,  and  is,  a  good  deal  spoiled  by  self- 
consciousness.  All  the  same,  his  new  book  is  as  generous  in 
intention  and  as  pleasant  in  effect  as  need  be.  In  his  first  story, 
Therese  ma  Mie,  he  tells,  with  something  of  the  average  French¬ 
man’s  want  of  delicacy,  and  with  infinitely  more  than  the  average 
Frenchman’s  grace  of  friendliness  and  charm,  the  story  of  his 
relations — which,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  were  quite  decent  and 
natural — with  a  young  woman  who  had  erred,  and  who  suffered, 
and  who  died  just  at  the  right  moment.  Ilis  next  effort,  the 
Reveillon  J  Artistes,  shows  how  MM.  Gounod,  Gustave  Roger,  and 
Hermann  once  played,  and  sang,  and  sent  round  the  hat,  in  the 
streets  for  the  benefit  of  a  “  brother  pro,”  who  was  too  old  and  too 
ailing  and  too  miserable  to  do  himself  justice  on  the  violin.  In 
Le  Petit  Rcchappe ,  and  Folie  JOrgueil,  and  Marguerite  et  Mephisto, 
and  La  Petite  Mere  we  have  a  set  of  stories  which  have  nothing 
theatrical  about  them,  saving  and  excepting,  perhaps,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  told  ;  in  Le  Paletot  de  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  R.  a 
charming  anecdote  of  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau.  The  intrigue  of 
Trap  Tard,  le  Tonnerre,  among  the  actors  in  which  are  Lambert 
Thiboust  and  Mme.  Victoria  Lafontaine,  need  not  be  set  forth  in 
this  place ;  the  outcome  of  it  is  that  M.  Lafontaine  ever  since  has 
longed  to  play  a  Richelieu,  and  that  when  he  was  playing 
Mazarin,  the  Mazarin  of  the  great  Dumas,  “  bien  des  fois,  apres 

*  Therese  ma  31  ie :  Souvenirs  de  theatre.  Par  II.  Lafontaine.  London: 
Hachette ;  Paris :  Calmann  Le'vy. 


le  spectacle,  il  m’est  arriv6,”  says  he,  “  d’effacer  la  tete  du  prglat 
italien  pour  esquisser  celle  du  cardinal  fran$ais.”  The  A  Propos 
du  “  Fils  de  Famille  ”  sets  forth  how  he  saved  his  first  great  hit 
bv  playing  his  manager’s  idea  of  the  part  at  rehearsal  and  his  own 
at  the  premiere  ;  while  in  Les  Vacances  de  Pandolphe,  which  gives 
us  a  sketch  of  George  Sand  under  fire,  and  after  the  battle,  he 
tells  us,  in  moving  terms  and  to  the  most  delightful  effect,  how 
it  was  that  his  author  was  inspired  to  invent  and  construct  for 
him  the  magnificent  part  of  Flaminio.  It  is  all  nothing,  if  you 
will ;  but  it  is  all  so  well  meant  and  so  neatly  and  so  pleasantly 
done  that  one  cannot  choose  but  listen  and  admire.  M.  Lafontaine 
is  not,  it  may  be  admitted,  so  complete  and  so  brilliant  an  actor 
off  the  boards  as  on.  But  he  is  so  brilliant,  and  so  much  by  way 
of  being  complete,  that  they  will  be  few  who  read  his  book  and 
do  not  wish  to  know  more  of  him. 


PHYSIOLOGY  FROM  TIIE  PRESENT  STANDPOINT.* 

IN  Professor  McKendriek’s  book  we  find  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  actual  attitude  of  science  in  defining  the  term 
“  living  state.”  lie  takes  an  amoeba,  or  any  living  cell,  and 
proves  the  presence  of  two  or  more  of  I  hose  five  distinct  pro¬ 
perties;  (1)  assimilation,  the  conversion  of  dead  matter  into 
protoplasm  or  living  matter;  (2)  irritability,  proved  by  visible 
movement  when  subjected  to  some  stimulus  such  as  electricity 
or  light ;  (3)  secretion,  the  elaboration  of  new  substances  from 
protoplasm  ;  (4)  automatic  molecular  changes,  causing  an  ap¬ 
parently  spontaneous  liberation  of  energy  ;  (5)  reproduction, 
giving  off  living  beings  of  similar  constitution.  “These  pro¬ 
perties,”  says  Professor  McKendrick,  “  are  termed  vital.  Where- 
ever  they  are  manifested,  we  say  the  thing  is  alive.”  The 
cautious  attitude  of  scientific  men  is  perfectly  intelligible  till  we 
acquire  further  knowledge  of  the  vital  processes;  and,  as  our 
author  observes,  it  is  probable  that  the  molecular  changes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  vital  phenomena  may  never  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Vitality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mode  or  condition 
of  matter,  like  the  phenomena  called  physical  ;  but,  even  if  it 
were  found  to  be  so,  life  would  be  none  the  less  mysterious. 

But,  instead  of  the  colourless  blood  corpuscle  or  other  living 
cell  which  constitutes  but  a  minute  element  of  some  organized 
creature,  we  might  study  the  essential  characters  of  the  living 
being  as  a  whole.  We  then  find  (1)  gradual  change  and  evolu¬ 
tion  from  origin  to  death ;  (2)  instability  of  the  organic  com¬ 
pounds  which  compose  the  parts,  accompanied  by  waste  and 
constant  repair  of  the  organic  materials  ;  (3)  liberation  of  kinetic 
energy  to  produce  movement,  heat,  and  electricity ;  (4)  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  environment  or  conditions  in  which  the  organized 
creature  lives;  (5)  heredity  and  reproduction. 

A  question  of  the  highest  interest  to  modern  physiologists  is, 
whether  the  various  forms  of  energy  which  occur  in  plants  and 
animals  are  but  manifestations  of  the  one  energy,  potential  or 
kinetic,  to  which  all  the  forces  of  dead  matter  are  now  reduced. 
Dynamical  writers  prove  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical 
ailinity  are  not  only  convertible,  but  are  really  manifestations  of 
one  force.  In  1845,  hlayer  advanced  the  theory  that  the  changes 
in  any  living  organism  are  due  to  forces  acting  from  without ;  and 
in  1850,  Dr.  Carpenter  showed  that  the  “vital  forces”  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  transformation  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action, 
the  energy  being  restored  to  the  outer  world  as  heat,  motion,  and 
(less  frequently)  electricity,  and  light.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
his  Principles  of  Biology  has  done  much  to  enforce  the  theory  of 
physical  force  being  transformed  through  the  medium  of  organized 
matter  into  vital  force ;  and  this  general  belief  has  only  been 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  the  study  of  protoplasm  and  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy. 

Professor  McKendrick’s  present  work  gives  good  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  most  efficient  for  class  instruction.  The  first 
volume  discusses  the  chemistry  of  the  body,  the  physiology  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  contractile  tissues,  and  we  note  casually  that  the 
second  will  contain  a  section  on  histology  by  Dr.  Stohr  of  ’Wurz¬ 
burg.  A  feature  of  this  work  is  the  excellence  of  the  illustrative 
diagTams,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  short  but  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  details.  The  chapter  on  Pigments  is  very  full,  and 
contains  a  good  selection  from  the  recent  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn.  In  introducing  the  subject  of  contractile 
tissues,  Professor  McKendrick  gives  a  tolerably  detailed  account 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  used  in  studying  muscle,  and  this  he 
accounts  for  on  the  ground  that  the  average  student,  when  begin¬ 
ning  this  branch  of  his  subject,  knows  nothing  of  voltaic  cells, 
electric  currents,  and  kindred  subjects.  Under  the  chemical 
section  will  be  found  much  good  matter  well  arranged,  and  some 
new  matter  also  good  on  the  subject  of  pigments,  introduced  by  a 
well-written  account  of  spectroscopy.  The  recent  physiological 
researches  into  the  nature  of  pigments  throw  considerable  light 
upon  some  obscure  processes,  and  give  excellent  promise  of  im¬ 
portant  generalizations.  Under  the  chemical  section  we  note  a 
full  discussion  of  fermentation,  but  scarcely  too  detailed  perhaps 
if  we  consider  its  connexion  with  many  physiological  phenomena— 
e.g.  those  occurring  in  zymotic  diseases.  Another  digression  on 
the  microscope  and  the  methods  of  microscopic  research  will 
readily  be  pardoned  by  all  who  understand  how  indispensable 

*  General  Physiology,  including  the  Chemistry  and  Histology  of  the 
Tissues  and  the  Physiology  of  Muscle.  Bv  J.  G.  McKendrick,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose  &  Sons.  1888. 
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that  instrument  is  now  become  in  physiological  research.  There 
is  further  an  interesting  account  of  the  microtomes  in  use,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  by  freezing  have  been  said  to  “  revolutionize 
the  teaching  of  histology  in  this  country.” 

The  important  branch  of  our  subject,  histology,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  tissues,  scarcely 
existed  before  the  middle  of  this  century  ;  but,  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  just  referred  to,  and  the  refinements  of  “  micro-chemistry,” 
there  has  been  unexampled  advance  made  in  such  departments  as 
protoplasm,  the  structure  of  cells,  and  the  phenomena  of  fecunda¬ 
tion.  In  1846  Von  Mohl  first  used  the  word  protoplasm  as  a 
scientific  term,  and  in  1 86 1  we  find  Schultze  maintaining  that 
the  living  matter  in  vegetable  cells  has  properties  identical  with 
those  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  higher  animals.  Thus  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  great  fact  that  the  stuff  of  life,  throughout  both  king¬ 
doms  of  organized  beings,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the 
same  in  kind.  "With  this  great  generalization  the  name  of 
Professor  Huxley  will  always  be  associated  in  this  country.  The 
next  stage  was  the  discovery  that  protoplasm  is  not  structure¬ 
less  ;  and  then,  with  improved  appliances  in  microscopy,  it  was 
proved  to  possess  a  highly  complex  constitution  chemically.  It 
has  also  been  ascertained  that  it  moves  towards  light ;  heat 
quickens  and  cold  retards  its  movements ;  oxygen  is  necessary 
for  them,  and  they  are  arrested  by  carbonic  acid,  chloroform, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  other  poisons. 

The  theory  of  heredity  is  another  modern  question  to  which 
Professor  McKendrick  devotes  an  interesting  chapter.  He  points 
out,  with  reference  to  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  gemmules  being 
transmitted  in  the  cells,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  gemmules  or  corpuscles.  According  to  Haeckel,  again, 
heredity  is  due  to  the  transmission  of  a  certain  kind  of  molecular 
movement ;  but  any  such  movement  is  as  remote  from  our  present 
observation  as  the  corpuscles  on  which  was  based  the  doctrine  of 
Pangenesis.  Naegeli,  followed  by  Strasburger,  considered  that 
protoplasm  consists  of  two  substances  ;  and  to  the  theory  of  the 
latter  Professor  McKendrick  adds  a  rider  of  his  own  which  seems 
to  deserve  some  special  attention. 

We  should  add  that  this  volume  of  xxvi.  +  516  pages,  reflects, 
as  to  its  typography,  considerable  credit  on  the  University  Press 
of  Glasgow,  and  is  supplied  with  an  Index  which  occupies  twenty- 
four  columns. 


TWO  AMERICAN  BOOKS  ON  IRELAND.* 

IF  anything  could  make  men  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  silly 
cry  of  “  coercion”  it  would  be  the  appearance  of  one,  if  not 
both,  of  these  books.  Mr.  Ilurlbert  is  an  American  gentleman  to 
whom  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  gravely  interesting,  because  to 
a  certain  extent  his  own  country  is  responsible  for  it.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Ireland,  seeking  information  from  men  of  all  classes — peers  and 
priests,  landholders  and  tenants,  drivers  of  cars,  agents  and  col¬ 
lectors  of  rents,  Protestants  in  Ulster,  Catholics  in  the  south.  He 
saw  celebrated  battle-fields,  and  witnessed  an  eviction  or  two. 
He  obtained  information  about  deposits  in  Savings’  Banks,  lie 
collected  statistics  of  judicial  rents,  of  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  of 
the  variations  in  profits.  He  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  he  writes  like  a  well-educated  Englishman, 
while  he  views  men,  morals,  and  manners  with  all  the  disinter¬ 
estedness  to  be  expected  from  a  foreigner. 

Before  dealing  with  his  conclusions,  it  may  be  as  well  in  these 
days  of  crowded  events  and  curt  memories  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Ilurlbert  has  to  say  about  certain  contests  which,  like  Macaulay’s 
broken  head  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  have  excited  more  interest 
than  three  pitched-battles  in  India,  or  than  the  fate  of  our 
countrymen  in  Africa.  In  Gweedorein  1838  there  was  not  a  road 
nor  a  decent  dwelling,  nor  even  the  traditional  pig.  Amongst  nine 
thousand  people  there  was  only  one  cart  and  one  plough,  two  feather 
beds,  and  eight  beds  stuffed  with  chaff.  No  woman  had  more  than 
one  shift.  The  farms  were  so  small  that  several  could  be  harrowed 
in  one  day  by  a  single  rake,  of  wh  ich  the  comm  un  ity  possessed  th  i  rty- 
two.  The  purchaser  and  proprietor  of  some  twenty  thousand 
acres  set  about  draining,  road-making,  fencing,  building  dispen¬ 
saries,  constructing  a  harbour,  and  teaching  the  women  to  sew 
and  knit.  In  spite  of  the  dislike  of  the  peasantry  to  this  benevo¬ 
lent  interference,  everything  went  well  till  the  year  1879.  Then 
came  the  priest  and  the  Land  League,  idleness,  indebtedness,  and 
the  gombeen  man.  The  distress  of  Gweedore  either  did  not  exist 
or  was  self-imposed,  and  the  Gweedore  peasant  was  better  than 
the  workman  in  Connemara,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  higher  wages 
and  more  comforts  than  an  agricultural  labourer  in  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  counties.  Similarly,  on  the  famous  Ponsonby  estate,  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for  two  hundred 
years,  2,000 /.  had  been  spent  on  drainage,  and  8,000/.  in  all ;  the 
tenants  had  been  offered  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. ;  and  in 
no  case  had  they  made  any  improvements  of  their  own.  No 
eviction  had  been  attempted  until  the  tenants  had  been  coerced 
by  the  priest  and  the  Land  League  into  non-payment.  The 
Coolgreane  evictions  fare  very  little  better  at  Mr.  liurlbert’s  dis- 

*  Ireland  Under  Coercion:  the  Diary  of  an  American.  By  William 
Henry  Ilurlbert.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1888. 

In  Castle  and  Cabin ;  or,  Tallis  in  Ireland  in  1887.  By  George  Pellew, 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Suffolk  Bar.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1888. 


secting  hands.  Here  sixty-seven  tenants  were  evicted  in  July 
1887,  but  not  before  they  had  joined  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
and  had  demanded  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  After  eviction 
these  people  were  found  living  in  “  Land  League  huts,”  erected 
on  three  small  holdings  of  which  the  tenants  had  been  purposely 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  joining  the  Plan,  in  order  that 
their  lands  might  serve  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  others.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hurlbert’s  fairness  that  he  holds  that  the 
Glenbehy  or  Glenbeigh  evictions  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
little  more  tact  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
That  Lord  Clanricarde  has  no  property  in  Woodford  itself  will 
not  prevent  his  name  being  always  associated  with  the  evictions 
at  that  place.  The  author  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
capture  of  an  old  Roman  tower  in  those  parts  about  a  year  ago. 
The  garrison,  having  made  due  provision  for  a  long  and  arduous 
siege,  by  storing  munitions  of  war,  beams  and  stones,  and  fur¬ 
naces  for  heating  oil  and  water,  had  gone  off’  to  the  nearest  village, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  attack  was  put  off.  A  young  sailor 
swarmed  into  the  stronghold,  and  found  it  as  deserted  as  the  camp 
of  the  Syrians.  The  tenant  of  this  captured  fortalice,  who 
held  more  than  one  hundred  acres  at  a  rent  of  77/.  fixed  by  the 
Land  Court,  was  evicted  for  a  debt  of  115/.,  or  something  like  a 
year  and  a  half’s  rental,  and  was  obliged  bv  the  Land  League  to 
refuse  an  offer  of  300/.  to  a  bond-Jide  purchaser.  The  “  sentence 
of  death  ”  applied  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  this  or  a  similar  case  the 
author  thinks  exactly  to  fit  the  taking  of  a  tenancy.  The  terrible 
Fitzmaurice  case  is  one  exactly  in  point.  As  Mr.  Ilurlbert  pro¬ 
gressed  in  his  inquiries  he  was  warned  not  to  let  names  of  persons 
and  places  appear  in  his  book.  A  few  interesting  pages  in  the 
latter  part  of  Yol.  II.  are  like  a  chorus  in  a  crabbed  manuscript 
of  yEschylus.  Some  one  makes  miles  of  roads,  employs  divers 
men  and  masons,  pays  them  untold  sums  of  money  with  regu¬ 
larity,  and  does  more  good  to  the  country  than  all  the  lawyers, 
farmers,  and  Nationalists  put  together.  The  Gaffney  case  is 
worth  a  line  or  two.  Mrs.  Gaffney,  being  the  wife  of  a  boycotted 
man,  was  kept  in  prison  from  August  to  December  1887,  under 
the  verdict  of  a  Coroner’s  jury,  until  this  functionary’s  warrant 
was  annulled  and  all  the  proceedings  quashed  by  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  Mr.  Ilurlbert  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  hardly  needed  it.  In  Kerry  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  or  distraint ;  but  on  his  Luggacurren  estate  the  tenants 
held  out  against  improvements  and  conciliatory  treatment  under 
the  bad  advice  of  two  prominent  members,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Poor-law  Guardian  and  the  other  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  deductions  to  which  all  this  incontestably  leads  are  re¬ 
inforced  by  statistics  regarding  the  savings  of  the  tenantry.  In 
1887,  unless  a  Catholic  lawyer  and  a  Q.C.  has  been  strangely 
misinformed,  the  deposits  in  Ireland  had  increased  8  per  cent, 
more  than  in  thrifty  Scotland  and  40  per  cent,  more  than  in 
England  and  gallant  little  Wales.  And  divers  instances  are 
given  where  poverty-stricken  cultivators  had  good  balances  of 
their  own,  and  would  pay  rents,  or  buy  rights,  if  they  only 
dared. 

Mr.  Ilurlbert,  who  cannot  disguise  his  contempt  for  the  actors 
and  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  is  not  sparing 
in  his  comments  on  executive  or  judicial  timidity  in  Ireland  one 
hundred  years  later.  An  American  editor  who,  in  1862,  should 
have  written  of  the  Unionist  Government  of  President  Lincoln 
as  the  Freeman's  Journal  now  speaks  of  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  soon  found  himself  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette.  A  Professor  at  Harvard  University 
would  suspend,  not  the  Habeas  Corpus,  but  the  Corpus  itself  of 
any  one  who  tried  to  haul  down  the  American  flag.  The  most 
significant  fact  at  West  Lettu,  on  the  Glenbeigh  estate,  where  an 
eviction  took  place  apparently  for  the  author’s  edification,  was 
not  the  cruelty  of  the  law,  or  the  harshness  of  the  landlord,  but 
“  the  patience  and  good-nature  of  the  officers.”  The  whole  thing 
was  rather  tame  and  dull,  and  took  two  hours  and  a  half.  In 
the  same  space  of  time  the  deputies  of  a  Sheriff  in  New  York 
would  have  turned  out  into  the  streets  as  many  as  fifty  tenants, 
with  all  their  bag  and  baggage.  But  then  that  city  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  men. 

With  all  Mr.  Ilurlbert’s  facilities  for  getting  at  facts,  fairness 
of  estimation,  and  strong  common  sense,  he  does  not  attempt  any 
process  of  solution,  short  and  summary,  or  tedious  and  expensive, 
by  which  the  Irish  difficulty  might  be  solved.  No  doubt  if  he 
could  disfranchise  Ireland,  or  shut  up  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
was  sugeested  by  one  speaker,  he  would  find  some  one  to  estab¬ 
lish  law  and  order,  as  his  own  countrymen  govern  a  Territory 
which  has  not  been  accorded  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State, 
and  as  we  govern  a  Non-Regulation  Province  in  India  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  annexation.  But  as  this  is  impossible, 
he  has  no  pet  plan  to  suggest.  Home  Rule  he  does  not  deal  with, 
because  it  has  hitherto  in  his  eves  assumed  neither  shape  nor 
likeness,  lie  says  truly  that  it  is  a  polemical  phrase  which  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing  at  all.  It  has  been  repeated  in  press 
or  on  platform  by  writers  and  speakers  who  would  be  extremely 
puzzled  if  a  Board  of  Examiners  compelled  them  to  formulate  their 
ideas  by  question  and  answer.  But  he  does  not  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  land.  Alleged  historical  grievances 
he  treats  with  more  or  less  of  good-humoured  contempt.  The 
Irish  have  none.  They  have  not  nearly  as  many  as  the  Scotch. 
To  Mr.  Ilurlbert  the  state  of  feeling  witnessed  by  him  in  Ireland 
in  1888  resembles  that  of  the  Border  States  of  the  American 
Union  in  186 1.  It  was  not  one  to  be  peaceably  worked  out, 
and  “bleeding  Kansas”  brought  the  Union  to  the  very  verge  of 
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disruption.  Agitation  in  Ireland,  wliicli  may  do  as  much  for  the 
British  Empire,  is  to  the  author  not  the  result  of  natural  agencies 
and  spontaneous  feeling ;  that  agitation  is  solely  the  work  of  men 
who  would  make  all  government  impossible,  and  have  very  nearly 
succeeded.  There  are  indications  that  Mr.  Ilurlbert  shares  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  competent  authorities  that 
the  land  question  is  at  the  root  of  Irish  discontent.  lie  casts  a 
glance  at  our  Indian  dependency  and  sees  how  Viceroys  and  legis¬ 
lators  have  managed  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  ol  Zemindars  and 
Ryots  by  recognizing  tenant  right,  by  imposing  limits  on 
exaction,  and  by  fairly  recognizing  the  existence  of  dual  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  land.  But  then  he  fully  admits  that  Oudh  after 
annexation  is  not  like  Connaught,  and  he  might  have  added  that 
in  any  comparison  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  it  would  be 
unfair  to  contrast  the  behaviour  of  a  Hindu  jotedar  or  a  copar¬ 
cenary  community  with  the  Irish,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former  class. 

Castle  and  Cabin  represents  the  result  of  four  months  spent  by 
another  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Pellew,  in  the  year  1887,  in 
making  inquiries  with  the  same  view  and  mainly  by  the  same 
modes  as  Mr.  Ilurlbert.  Mr.  Pellew  informs  us  that  he  belongs 
to  the  “  Suffolk  Bar  ” ;  which,  we  gather  from  the  preface,  means 
Suffolk  in  America,  and  not  the  county  of  the  Punc'  es.  In 
Ireland,  when  on  circuit,  he  was  furnished  with  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  landlords,  historians,  prominent  Nationalists,  and 
American  Senators;  he  conversed  with  about  two  hundred  people. 
Every  one  had  something  to  say,  and  no  two  speakers  agreed. 
One  wanted  protection  for  Irish  industries,  and  another  with 
good  reason  thought  that  with  Protection  the  Irish  would  have 
no  market  but  Ireland.  A  prosperous  farmer  placed  the  soil 
of  Ireland  above  any  first-class  soil  in  Great  Britain.  An 
unlucky  tenant-farmer,  who  had  once  been  a  manager  of 
a  county  bank,  held  that  no  farming  would  pay,  and  that  five 
hundred  thousand  agricultural  tenants  would  be  changed  into 
proprietors  only  to  starve.  To  one  manufacturer  any  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  seemed  calculated  to  throw  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  To  a  Catholic  curate 
its  effect  would  be  to  open  up  the  country,  and  to  stimulate  the 
fisheries.  In  the  low  country,  tenant-right  might  be  bought  and 
sold.  In  the  hills,  the  Land  League  insisted  on  eviction,  and 
then  no  one  dared  to  take  the  land.  Mr.  Browning  somewhere 
talks  of  “contradictory  inconceivable.”  This  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  about  suits  Mr.  Pellew’s  jumble  of  opinions 
and  facts.  Everybody  was  restless,  discontented,  or  appre¬ 
hensive.  All  expected  some  change.  No  one  agreed  with  his 
neighbour  as  to  its  propriety  or  effect.  Yet  Mr.  Pellew  does 
manage  to  form  one  or  two  conclusions.  He  cannot  conceive 
how  Home  Rule  is  to  create  wealth,  promote  new  industries,  or 
alter  the  national  character.  He  does  not  wraste  his  time  in 
discussing  supposed  analogies  between  our  Colonies  and  Ireland. 
But  his  remedies,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  about  local  councils 
and  public  works,  are  somewhat  shadowy  and  vague. 

We  recently  by  chance  came  across  a  passage  in  a  work  written 
by  the  author  of  Wild  Sports  in  the  West,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  which  might  have  been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Ilurlbert  s  notes 
or  Mr.  Pellew’s  interrogatories  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
word.  Mr.  W.  II.  Maxwell  thus  addresses  his  Irish  friend  : — 

Your  father  had  two  hundred  freeholders.  Would  one  of  them  have 
opposed  the  candidate  whom  he  supported  ?  You  have  barely  twenty. 
Well,  individually  they  respect  you.  At  your  bidding  they  would  clear  a 
fair,  drown  a  bailiff,  burn  a  church,  or  in  any  other  trifle  evince  their 
affection  for  their  landlord  ;  but  were  your  best  friend  to  start  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  -  could  you  influence  one  teoaut  to  support  him  ? 

Would  not  the  priest  laugh  in  your  face,  drag  your  freeholder  to  the  hustings 
by  the  neck,  and  poll  him  as  he  pleased  ? 

And  again : — 

Evict  an  ingrate  from  your  property  ;  one  whose  forefathers  have  hung 
upon  the  breath  of  yours,  have  flourished  beneath  their  fosterage,  multi¬ 
plied,  and  got  wealthy — exercise  your  legal  right  and  reclaim  what  is 
vour  own.  Returning  from  a  fair  you  will  be  shot  by  some  patriot  from 
behind  a  hedge  ;  or,  if  stricken  in  years  and  unable  to  leave  your  lawn, 
you  will  be  stoned  to  death  in  front  of  your  house  by  some  hired  murderer, 
■while  twenty  of  the  finest  peasantry  on  earth  calmly  look  on  and  satisfy 

Father - ,  their  excellent  confessor,  that  they  were  too  industriously  at 

work  to  witness  the  massacre  of  their  benefactor. 

If  these  remarks  are  not  to  bold  good  for  another  forty  years, 
it  will  only  be  because  we  are  no  longer  the  victims  of  that  help¬ 
lessness  and  infatuation  which  are  the  sure  indications  of  poli¬ 
tical  decrepitude  and  national  decay. 


ORIGIN  OF  FLORAL  STRUCTURES.* 

THIS  new  volume  of  the  “International  Scientific  Series” 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  omnivorous  readers  of 
popular  philosophy  who  delight  in  the  speculations  of  the  age, 
and  although  its  claims  to  rank  as  an  important  work  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  less  than  those  of  several  of  its  predecessors,  it  may  never¬ 
theless  be  classed  as  an  attempt  at  thoughtful  writing  on  a 
difficult  subject.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  book 
of  which  so  many  have  been  and  are  being  written  since  the 
appearance  of  the  immortal  Origin  of  Species,  by  writers  who 
just  miss  being  original,  and  who  fail  to  see  that  their  labours, 

*  The  Origin  of  Floral  Structures,  through  Insect  and  other  Agencies. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  1888. 


through  being  unduly  elevated  in  importance,  only  help  to 

involve  further  the  already  more  than  sufficiently  tangled  mesh- 
work  of  biological  speculations  and  the  literature  of  evolution. 
The  book  before  us  cannot  be  classed  as  an  important  botanical 
work,  because  the  author  shows  too  much,  though  ingenious, 
misapprehension  of  some  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  that 
science;  and  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  say  where  the 
volume  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  our  library — not  among 
works  of  fiction  either,  for  although  it  is  in  some  respects  a  very 
entertaining  book,  we  should  be  depriving  the  writer  of  a  well- 
earned  meed  of  praise  did  we  not  point  out  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  setting  forth  some  very  interesting  notions  of  a  solid  kind 
in  readable  scientific  English  ;  nay,  we  go  further,  and  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  he  has  done  that  fairly  well.  Still,  it  seems  tous 
that  the  label  “  entertaining  ”  suits  the  book,  and  since  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  will  be  widely  read  by  certain  classes  of 
students,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  “  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

In  the  hands  of  botanists  who  know  and  appreciate  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  older  writers  on  anatomy,  with  their  “  principles” 
of  cohesion  and  adhesion,  number  and  phyllotaxis,  and  so  on, 
it  may  be  that  ideas  put  forward  in  the  way  of  this  volume  are 
suggestive  and  even  stimulating;  but  it  seems  a  poor  return  to 
the  methods  of  half  a  century  ago  that  an  author  should  commit 
himself  to  some  of  the  statements  in  the  pages  under  review. 

The  book  commences  with  a  series  of  chapters  on  “  principles 
— e.g.  the  “principle  of  number,”  the  “principle  of  arrangement,” 
&c.,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the 
cause  of  the  unions  of  the  parts  ot  flowers,  llien  follow  sections 
on  the  forms  of  flowers  and  their  causes  and  significance,  and  on 
the  colours,  development,  and  so  forth  ot  the  parts ;  then  we 
have  the  subjects  of  sexuality,  cross-fertilization,  Sic.,  set  forth 
at  some  length,  ending  with  a  chapter  headed  “  I  ertilization  and 
the  Origin  of  Species.” 

At  the  outset  we  notice  with  surprise  that,  while  great  and 
deserved  praise  is  given  to  the  works  of  Payer,  \  an  Tiegliem,  and 
Maxwell  Masters,  and  while  the  author  allows  that  neither 
development  nor  anatomy  nor  teratology  is  to  be  trusted  alone 
as  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  there  is  an 
ominous  silence  with  regard  to  the  German  works ;  it  seems  very 
strange  to  see  no  allusion,  at  least,  to  Eichler’s  masterpiece. 

In  what  way  “an  obvious  difference”  between  a  flower-bud 
and  a  leaf-bud  “  consists  in  the  arrested  state  of  the  axis  ot  the 
former  ”  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  however,  Professor  Henslow 
says  it  is  so,  and  does  not  say  that  he  means  leaf-shoot,  and  he 
considers  the  arrest  due  to  “  the  irritation  of  insects  in  probing 
for  juices,”  of  which  more  shortly. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  author’s  notions,  re¬ 
peatedly  set  forth  in  sections  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  has 
lost  sight  of  his  own  warning  as  to  the  danger  ot  anatomy  as  a 
guide  to  homologies,  is  that  a  fibro-vascular  cord  can  precede  and 
give  rise  to  a  new  organ.  Surely  a  very  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  structure,  properties,  and  development  ot  vascular 
bundles  would  have  shown  the  writer  that  such  a  notion  is 
utterly  untenable.  As  we  have  no  wish  to  misunderstand,  or  to 
be  misunderstood,  here,  we  quote  the  following 

Anatomical  investigations  prove  that  the  rule  is  for  the  pedicel  to  con¬ 
tain — at  least,  immediately  below  the  flower — if  the  latter  be  pentamerous, 
ten  more  or  less  distinct  fibro-vascular  cords.  .  .  .  Each  of  these  cords  can  give 
rise  by  branching,  first,  to  a  whorl  of  stamens,  and  subsequently  to  a  whorl 
of  carpels,  .  .  . 

Again,  on  p.  24  : — 

the  new  member  finally  takes  up  a  position  in  front  of — i.e.  superposed 
to,  the  one  whose  cord  has  given  rise  to  it. 

The  idea  recurs  on  p.  42,  and  on  p.  43  we  have  the  following 
remarkable  sentence : — 

In  this  flower,  therefore,  we  can  understand  why  there  is  no  petaliue 
whorl  of  stamens  ;  simply  because  the  corolla  does  not  possess  its  own 
proper  fibro-vascular  cords  to  give  rise  to  them. 

The  last  doubt  that  we  have  misunderstood  the  writer’s  meaning 
is  removed  by  the  following  sentence  on  p.  46,  where  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  laid  down  that  we  are 

to  regard  each  fibro-vascular  cord  as  an  instrument  for  furnishing  any 
number  of  appendages,  whether  they  be  additional  petals,  stamens,  or 
carpels,  by  the  process  of  chorisis,  not  of  the  complete  organ,  as  generally 
meant,  but  of  the  cord  belonging  to  it. 

We  venture  to  advise  the  author  that  this  is  carrying  the  anato¬ 
mical  method  a  little  too  far;  the  last  thing  that  could  be 
expected  of  a  fibro-vascular  cord  would  be  for  it  to  give  rise  to 
any  organ  whatever — it  would  be  au  equally  sane  argument  to 
urge,  on  anatomical  grounds,  that  the  arm-bones  give  rise  to  the 
arms. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  book  is  the  return 
to  Lamarck’s  notion  that  we  can  detect  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
wonderful  varieties  in  the  forms  and  structures  of  flowers  in  the 
direct  action  of  the  outer  world — in  this  case  insects.  Professor 
Henslow  points  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  bites  of  insects 
cause  hypertrophies,  such  as  galls  and  excrescences,  to  arise  on 
young  growing  organs  ;  and  he  then  takes  the  huge  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  irritations  of  insects  have  caused  flowers 
directly  to  assume  their  marvellous  forms  and  adaptations,  and 
step  by  step  he  attempts  to  work  out  this  view — not  so  new  in 
principle  as  the  book  would  lead  us  to  believe,  by  the  way— - 
until  he  is  evidently  clearly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  it  is 
the  correct  one.  Thus  (p.  50) : — 

The  rationale  of  cohesion  in  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  I  regard  as 
the  immediate  result  of  hypertrophy  set  up  by  insect  agency,  aided  by  the 
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close  proximity  of  the  parts ;  and  as  a  resulting  effect,  is  the  ever- 
increasing  adaptations  to  the  requirements  of  insects,  which  are  more  and 
more  specialized  for  them,  so  that,  for  example,  Lepidoptera  are  almost 
solely  adapted  to  long  tubular  flowers,  like  the  Honeysuckle. 

Here,  however,  there  is  the  distinct  implication  that  the  flower 
modifies  the  form  of  the  insect  as  well  as  the  insect  that  of  the 
flower — an  idea  we  are  quite  familiar  with ;  hut  where  is  the 
direct  action  of  the  flower  on  the  insect  ?  Does  the  flower  irritate 
its  visitor,  or  does  the  butterfly  increase  the  length  of  its  proboscis 
by  continually  striving  to  tickle  the  nectaries  of  the  deeper 
flowers,  as  the  girafl'e  was  once  supposed  to  have  elongated  his 
neck  by  craning  after  tall  trees  ? 

On  p.  20  the  author  has  already  admitted  that  alterations  in 
the  length  and  position  of  stamens  may  be  such  “  as  to  facilitate 
the  intercrossing  of  distinct  flowers”;  but  why  “facilitate”? — 
evidently  because  such  intercrossing  is  an  advantage.  That 
insect  visits  and  intercrossing  are  of  advantage  is  also  implied, 
whether  intentionally  or  no,  in  other  parts  of  the  book  also — e.g. 
on  p.  So  : — “  Such  flowers  have  every  facility  of  being  crossed.  If 
they  be  heteros'tyled,  as  in  the  primrose,  then,  of  course,  each 
kind  has  the  greater  chance  of  being  crossed  by  the  other  sort  ”  ; 
and  on  p.  81 — “So  that  the  action  of  the  insects  is  more  accu¬ 
rately  secured,  and  some  one  particular  spot  on  their  bodies  in¬ 
variably  struck  and  dusted  with  pollen”;  and  so  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

In  discussing  the  “  principle  of  number  ”  Professor  Ilenslow 
has  also  committed  himself  to  the  statement  (p.  19)  thatachange 
in  the  corolla  may  “  become  fixed,  and  is  now  hereditary.”  In 
other  words,  then,  Professor  Ilenslow  is  committed  to  the  main 
points  of  Darwin’s  well-known  and  universally-accepted  argu¬ 
ment — flowers  (for  instance)  vary,  variations  may  be  inherited, 
and  those  variations  which  happen  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  species  have  the  best  chance  of  being  perpetuated 
or  improved  upon,  flow  will  this  occur  in  the  case  before  us  ? 
Those  flowers  which,  by  scent,  colour,  or  form,  or  all  combined, 
are  most  visited  by  insects  will  be  most  likely  to  bear  fertile 
seeds  (which  may  inherit  advantageous  characters),  and  so  propa¬ 
gate  in  larger  numbers,  and  start  well  in  the  struggle  which  is 
renewed  when  the  seedlings  come  up  again.  But  this  is  not  the 
view  Professor  Ilenslow  takes — e.g.  on  p.  103  : — 

With  reference  to  the  theoretical  origin  of  irregular  whorls,  I  assume 
that  they  have  all  descended  from  regular  ones  through  external  influ¬ 
ences.  With  regard  to  terminal,  regular  flowers  the  flow  of  sap  is  directed 
equally,  radially,  and  in  all  directions  on  reaching  the  floral  receptacle, 
and  there  is  no  inherent  cause  to  make  a  terminal  flower  zvgomorphic,  or 
to  induce  one  or  more  parts  of  any  whorl  to  grow  differently  from  the  rest. 
Hence  the  primary  cause  of  irregularity  must  come  from  without,  and  I 
regard  this  cause  as  issuing  from  the  insect  itself — namely,  the  mechanical 
influence  of  its  weight  and  pressures.  To  this  external  irritation  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  responds,  and  gives  rise  to  tissues  which  are  thrown 
out  to  withstand  the  strains  due  to  the  extraneous  pressures  of  the  insect, 
and  so  the  flower  prepares  itself  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  under  the 
tensions  imposed  upon  it,  and  irregularities  are  the  result. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Professor  Ilenslow  misses  ie  point  of  his 
own  arguments.  To  suppose  that  a  bee  can  directly  shape  a 
flower,  make  path-finders,  and  force  it  to  exude  scented  liquids, 
honey,  &c.,  is  much  like  supposing  that  a  man  can  directly  modify 
a  breed  of  horses  by  the  way  in  which  he  jumps  on  the  back  of 
his  own  hunter.  "We  may  allow  that  the  irritations  of  proboscides 
possibly  have  some  effect  in  causing  variations,  and  that  the 
weight  of  an  insect  pulls  parts  down,  while  its  head  and  feet 
thrust  others  aside,  and  so  on ;  but  Professor  Ilenslow  makes 
too  much  of  these  factors.  We  do  not  deny  their  co-operation  as 
causes  of  variation  with  other  factors,  such  as  light,  gravitation, 
differences  in  food,  temperature,  &c. ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  attributing  the  forms  of  flowers  to  them  solely  and 
directly.  As  with  the  horse,  given  time  and  numbers,  arti¬ 
ficial  selection  of  given  variations  may  produce  forms  as  different 
as  the  hunter  and  the  dray-horse,  so  with  flowers  and  insects 
natural  selection  will  decide  the  survival  of  the  fittest  forms.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  when  we  admire  the  beautiful 
adaptations  existing  in  a  bee  and  a  salvia  the  problem  is  not 
merely  to  explain  the  form,  colour,  markings,  &c.,  of  the  flower, 
but  also  those  of  the  bee. 

That  Mr.  Ilenslow  misses  the  real  significance  of  Darwin’s 
theory  of  natural  selection  seems  to  us  demonstrated  by  the 
following  remarks  on  “path-finders”  on  p.  178 : — 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a  flower  having  first  painted  a  petal  with  a  golden 
streak  to  invite  the  insect,  and  to  show  it  the  right  way  of  entering,  the 
first  insect  visitors  themselves  induced  the  flower  to  do  it,  and  so  benefited 
all  future  comers. 

Imagine  the  persuasive  insect  whispering  soft  inducements  into 
the  tube  of  a  lily,  and  gently  showing  it  the  way  to  allure  its 
visitors.  But,  seriously,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  “  in¬ 
ducement  ’’  originates  on  the  part  of  the  insect  which  could  lead  j 
directly  to  the  results  in  question?  We  see  clearly  enough  that 
the  general  variations  going  on  in  flowers  might  occasionally  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  such  markings  as  would  attract,  delight, 
or  guide  insects,  and  assuredly  such  flowers  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  being  safely  pollinated  by  their  enchanted  visitors.  Nay, 
we  willingly  concede  that  the  irritation  of  an  insect’s  foot  may 
aid  in  causing  deflections  of  nutriment  which  tend  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  colour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  paths  or  landing  st  ages 
favoured  by  the  insects ;  but  to  imagine  that  the  insect’s  agency 
is  more  direct  than  this  seems  difficult  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  Space  at  command  to  do  more  than  indi¬ 
cate  the  main  contentions  of  the  work  under  review,  and  we  must 


pass  on  to  say  that  the  second  moiety  of  the  book  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  confutation  of  Darwin’s  generalizations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  dimorphism,  heterogamy,  &c.,  and  the  crossing  of 
flowers  by  insects.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Darwin  and  others 
have  shown  that  many  flowers  bring  their  stamens  to  maturity 
at  a  time  earlier  or  later  than  the  period  at  which  the  parts  of 
the  ovary  are  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  with  full  effect ;  they 
also  showed  that  in  a  large  number  of  flowers  mechanical  or 
other  adaptations  exist  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pollen  of  a 
flower  cannot  fall  on  to  its  own  stigma,  and  so  on.  Darwin’s 
simple  explanation  of  these  phenomena  may  be  shortly  put  as 
follows — that  in  Nature  an  occasional  cross  is  an  advantage ; 
being  an  advantage  it  came  under  the  influence  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  and  complex  mechanical  adaptations  to  secure  it  have 
gradually  arisen  from  simple  variations  which  led  to  them. 

Now  on  p.  202  of  Mr.  Henslow’s  book  we  read  : — 

As  the  transition  from  a  conspicuous,  protandrous,  and  entomophilous  or 
insect-fertilized  flower  to  a  homogamous  and  autogamous,  or  self-fertilized 
one,  as  well  as  to  anemophily,  are  the  effects  of  degeneracy,  they  will  be 
considered  more  fully  when  that  peculiar  condition  of  floral  structure  comes 
to  he  discussed. 

As  the  author  is  careful  to  explain  elsewhere,  however  (p.  251), 
he  uses  the  word  degeneracy  in  a  literal  sense  : — “  The  word 
means ‘down  from  the  genus;’  like  ‘degradation,’  it  is  only  a 
‘  step  downwards.’  ” 

But  we  now  seem  to  come  into  a  region  of  inconsistency.  In 
Chapter  XXXI.,  on  “The  "Varieties  of  Fertilization,”  and  in  the 
last  chapter  (XXXII.)  of  the  book,  the  author  commits  himself 
to  what  may  not  unfairly  be  described  as  a  direct  attack  on  Mr. 
Darwin’s  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning  of  cross-fertilization,  &c. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  see  how  Professor  Ilenslow  comes 
off  in  this ;  it  is  due  to  him  to  point  out  that  he  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  question,  as  evinced  by  his  publica¬ 
tions  elsewhere,  and  our  non-acceptance  of  his  conclusions  in  no 
way  implies  depreciation  of  his  labours  in  that  direction.  That 
Professor  Ilenslow  misunderstands  or  fails  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  We  will,  however,  quote 
but  two  more  instances.  Thus,  on  p.  333  : — 

The  greatest  difficulty  1  have  alwaj’s  felt  in  the  idea  that  a  plant  was 
selected  because  it  had  some  floral  structures  more  appropriate  than  others, 
lay  first  in  the  fact  that  the  principal  period  of  the  struggle  for  life  takes 
place  in  the  seedling  stage,  before  any  varietal  and  specific  characters  have 
appeared,  and  unless  there  were  a  large  number  of  the  seedlings  which 
would  ultimately  bear  the  improved  flower,  or  else  a  superior  constitutional 
vigour  be  guaranteed  to  be  correlated  with  the  particular  varietal  cha¬ 
racters  to  be  preserved,  these  alone  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
survival  of  the  fittest . 

And  on  p.  335 

Why,  however,  I  do  not  refer  any  particular  structure  to  the  action  of 
natural  selection  is  because  I  have  always  felt  or  perceived  a  danger  in 
doing  so.  Natural  selection  is,  as  thus  styled,  an  abstraction,  and  as  long 
as  we  hide  our  ignorance  of  its  concrete  representatives — that  is  to  say, 
the  real  causes  at  work  to  produce  a  change — we  may  fancy  we  understand 
all  about  it,  while  we  may  be  in  reality  in  profound  ignorance. 

Just  towards  tbe  close  of  bis  own  book  Professor  Henslow 
narrowly  misses  seeing  liis  real  position,  and  bad  be  seen  it  from 
tbe  first  even  thus  obscurely,  we  venture  to  tbink  be  would  bave 
written  a  better  book. 


MEDIAEVAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  ASIA.’ 

IT  is  a  common  saying  that  nothing  helps  to  spread  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  geography  so  much  as  a  war ;  and  there  can  be 
no  better  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  saying  than  tbe  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  tbe  victorious  marches  of  tbe  Huns  across  Asia  and 
into  Eastern  Europe.  Up  to  that  time  Asia  eastward  of  the 
Holy  Land  was  to  Europeans  an  unexplored  territory,  and  even 
tbe  very  name  of  tbe  terrible  invaders  was  unknown  until  they 
bad  overrun  Georgia  and  presented  themselves  before  the  gates 
of  Astrakhan.  But  when,  having  completed  their  raids,  tbe 
returning  hosts  retraced  their  steps  to  North-Eastern  Asia,  they 
were  followed  by  a  succession  of  Russian  princes,  Christian 
missionaries,  and  travellers  who,  actuated  by  various  motives, 
were  desirous  of  paying  homage  to  the  “  Great  Khan  ”  in  the 
capital  of  his  power.  Several  of  the  zealous  friars  who  thus 
courted  the  dangers  of  the  road  across  the  unknown  continent 
became  historians  of  their  adventures ;  and  in  the  same  way 
Chinamen  who  ■were  induced  to  accompany  Jenghiz  Khan  and 
his  successors  on  their  campaigns  westward  have  fortunately  for 
us  placed  on  record  the  results  of  their  observat  ions. 

In  the  work  before  us  Dr.  Bretsclineider  gives  us  translations 
from  the  Chinese  of  four  such  accounts,  the  first  of  which  was 
written  by  Yelu  Ch‘uts‘ai,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Jenghiz 
Khan  at  the  capture  of  Pekin  in  1215.  Being  possessed  of  a  tall 
and  handsome  figure,  Yelu  Ch‘uts‘ai  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
conqueror,  who  attached  him  to  his  staff  and  honoured  him  with 
the  nickname  of  Urtusahal,  or  Longbeard.  Chinese  historians 
tell  us  that  this  man  exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
exterminating  policy  of  Jenghiz,  and  that,  by  means  of  his 
astronomical  and  medical  knowledge,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 

*  Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources  :  Fragments  towards 
the  knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  Central  and  Western  Asia 
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useful  control  over  the  superstitious  mind  of  the  Khan.  In  the 
campaign  of  1219  he  followed  his  master  into  Western  Asia,  and 
subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey  under  the  title  of 
Si  yu  lu,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  abstract  here  trans¬ 
lated.  Though  this  work  does  not  contain  much  of  importance, 
it  gives  a  tolerably  accurate  description  of  the  route  to  Samar¬ 
kand  and  Bokhara,  beyond  which  cities  the  writer  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone.  But  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
positions  of  towns  and  countries  outside  his  personal  experience, 
he  becomes  as  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  lie  would  have  us 
believe  that  Balk  is  to  the  west  of  the  western  border  of  the 
Amudaria,  and  that  India  is  to  be  reached  by  continuing  in  the 
same  direction.  But,  though  not  a  geographer,  Yelu  Ch'uts'ai 
showed  an  evident  turn  for  etymology.  lie  explains,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  name  of  the  ancient  Almalikofthe  Persian  authors  as 
meaning  “  the  City  of  Apples,”  and  states  that  the  name  Samar¬ 
kand  is  derived  from  words  meaning  a  “  fat  town,”  a  designation 
to  which  the  fertile  nature  of  the  surrounding  land  and  the 
wealth  and  populousness  of  the  city  fully  entitle  it. 

The  second  narrative  translated  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  is  that  of 
ajourney  made  by  an  envoy  sent  by  the  Kin  Emperor  of  China 
to  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the  year  1220.  Like  another  Marco  Polo, 
he  dictated  his  experiences  to  a  scribe,  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  daring  of  the  traveller  that  he  thus  apostrophizes  him  in 
the  colophon : — 

Your  journey,  indeed,  is  an  extraordinary  fact.  .  .  .  You  penetrated  to 
unknown  countries,  travelled  among  enemies  more  than  ten  thousand  li, 
crossed  deserts,  and  accomplished  all  this  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  people. 
Y'ou  were  quite  cheerful,  your  mind  did  not  falter;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  your  face  bears  no  token  of  fatigue.  .  .  .  You  have  preserved  j  our 
life  and  your  honour,  and  j-our  bold  feat  has  made  a  great  sensation 
amongst  j’our  contemporaries.  Indeed,  j-ou  are  a  glorious  man  ;  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  write  j'our  report  for  the  benefit  of 
future  historians. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  envoy’s  journey  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  noteworthy,  and  his  descriptions  are  neither  so  full 
nor  so  interesting  as  those  given  by  Cli'ang  Ch'un,  a  Taoist  monk, 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  followed  him  to  Persia  and 
the  frontiers  of  India.  Being  a  monk  of  great  repute  for  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  and  being,  therefore,  popularly  credited  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural  sciences,  he  was  received  as  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  Mongolian  headquarters.  “  Sainted  man, 
you  have  come  a  great  distance,”  said  Jenghiz  to  his  visitor  at  their 
first  interview.  “  Have  you  a  medicine  of  immortality  ?  ”  This 
question  must  have  disabused  the  mind  of  Ch'ang  Ch'un  if  he  had 
ever  imagined  that  the  Khan  had  sent  for  him  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  gain  the  help  of  his  reputed  magical  powers. 
Doubtless  Jenghiz  hoped  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  raise 
clouds  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies  in  battle  after  the 
manner  of  the  wizards  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  to  dispense  the 
elixir  of  mortality  to  his  patron.  And  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Mongol  Khan  to  find  that,  though  Ch‘ang  Ch‘un  disclaimed  all 
supernatural  skill,  he  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  courtesy 
and  consideration. 

As  a  geographer  Ch'ang  Ch'un  is  superior  to  the  other  Chinese 
travellers  quoted  by  Dr.  Bretschneider,  though  his  statements  are 
to  us  rather  interesting  as  confirming  the  remarks  of  European 
writers  than  as  supplying  any  fresh  information.  It  is  noticeable, 
also,  in  his  report,  equally  with  that  of  the  others,  that  in  many 
instances  the  names  of  places  are  translated  as  though  he  had 
been  at  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  the  meanings  of  the  local  de¬ 
signations.  For  m^t^ice,  the  celebrated  Kaluga,  or  “  Iron  gate,” 
in  the  Karatag  Mountains,  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  Tdemen 
kwan.  His  observations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  the  various  countries  are  in  many  cases  minute  and 
accurate,  and  a  stamp  of  authenticity  is  given  to  his  narrative  by 
the  mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1221, 
the  occurrence  of  which  was  verified  by  the  late  Mr.  ’Wylie,  who 
further  found  Ch'ang  Ch'un’s  astronomical  observations  generally 
to  be  correct.  It  may  also  interest  Professor  Sayce  to  know  that 
he  observed  “pines  and  birches”  growing  together  on  level  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Khangai  Mountains. 

The  fourth  narrative  translated  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  is  one  re¬ 
cording  the  journey  made  by  an  envoy  named  Ch'ang  Te,  who 
was  sent  in  1259  by  Mangu  Khan  to  his  brother  Ilulagu  at 
Bagdad.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  more  generally  interesting  account 
than  those  preceding.  The  traveller  was  evidently  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  and  has  noted  down  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  and  to 
the  habits  of  the  different  populations.  But,  like  other  travellers 
besides  Chinese,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  marvellous  tales 
begotten  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  are  everywhere 
current  in  Eastern  lands,  and  so,  for  example,  recounts  with  all 
gravity  and  as  a  well-established  fact  that  in  \\  estern  Asia 
lambs  grow  from  the  ground  : — 

The  people  [he  says]  take  the  navel  of  a  sheep,  plant  it  in  the 
ground,  and  water  it.  When  it  hears  thunder  it  grows,  the  navel  re¬ 
taining  a  connexion  with  the  ground.  After  the  beast  lias  become  full 
grown  they  take  a  stick  and  frighten  it.  Then  the  navel  breaks  off  and 
the  sheep  begins  to  walk  and  eats  grass.  In  autumn  it  can  be  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  the  navel  (of  the  butchered  lamb)  can  be  planted  again. 

Absurd  as  this  story  is,  it  is  related  by  Friar  Odoric  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  form — he  states  that  these  lambs  are  found  in 
large  melons — and  another  variant  of  the  myth  is  given  by 
H.  Cardanus  and  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  both  assert  that  the  seed  of 
the  Agnus  Scythicus,  as  this  miraculous  lamb  is  called, 
is  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  that  the  plant,  which  is  called  harometz,  or  “  the 


lamb,”  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  in  the  form  of  that  animal, 
with  feet,  hoofs,  ears,  &c.,  complete,  only  having  in  lieu  of  horns  two  curly 
locks  of  hair.  If  wounded  it  bleeds  ;  wolves  are  greedily  fond  of  it. 

It  requires  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  to  understand 
how  so  ridiculous  a  myth  can  have  been  associated  with  the  root 
of  a  fern.  But  so  it  is,  and  Linnaeus  has  perpetuated  a  reference 
to  the  legend  by  the  name  of  Polypodium  Barometz  with  which 
he  christened  the  plant. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Bretschneider’s  work  closes  with  a  short 
account  of  the  journey  of  “the  pious  friend  of  Christ,  Hethum, 
King  of  Armenia,”  to  Mongolia  and  back  in  1254-1255,  and  he 
devotes  the  second  part  to  Notices  of  the  Mediaeval  Geography 
and  History  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  drawn  from  Chinese 
and  Mongol  writings,  and  compared  with  the  observations  of 
Western  authors  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Chinese  authorities 
consulted  in  this  portion  of  the  work  are  mainly  the  dynastic 
histories,  all  of  which  are  extremely  valuable,  and  would  be  even 
more  so  if  the  succeeding  editors  could  have  been  induced  to 
leave  the  foreign  proper  names  untouched.  As  a  rule,  China¬ 
men  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  everything  outside  the  confines 
of  China  proper,  and  the  more  “learned”  they  are — that  is 
to  say,  the  more  deeply  imbued  they  are  with  the  Confucian 
literature — the  blacker  is  their  ignorance  of  everything  relating  to 
foreigners. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  has  on 
several  occasions  been  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  commis¬ 
sions  of  such  scholars,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  many 
instances  proper  names  have  become  so  completely  transformed  as 
to  have  almost  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition.  As 
instances  of  the  enlightened  way  in  which  these  erudite  scholars 
performed  their  tasks,  Dr.  Bretschneider  mentions  that  the  title 
of  the  Calif  of  Bagdad,  which  in  the  original  text  of  the  history 
was  correctly  given  as  Halifa,  was  converted  by  the  editors  into 
Farkha,  which  they  were  good  enough  to  explain  means  “a  village ” 
in  Mancliu.  In  the  same  way  the  name  Bishbalik,  which  means 
“  five  cities,”  and  which  was  originally  rendered  by  Bieshibali,  or 
by  the  translated  name  of  Wuch‘eng,  was  changed  by  them  into 
Bashiboli,  the  first  part  of  which  is  stated  by  these  high  authori¬ 
ties  to  mean  in  “  the  language  of  the  Mahommedans  ”  “  head,” 
and  the  last  part  “  kidneys.”  But,  though  they  have  thus  done 
their  best  to  disfigure  the  original  works,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  destroy  much  of  their  value,  as  Dr.  Bretschneider  has  con¬ 
clusively  proved. 

Part  III.  contains  an  explanation  of  a  Mongol-China  mediaeval 
map  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  taken  from  a  work  which  was 
published  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  Chinese  carto¬ 
graphy,  and  is  on  that  account  extremely  interesting.  But  at 
first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  map.  It  is 
divided  into  rectangular  spaces,  like  a  modern  American  city ; 
it  shows  neither  mountains  nor  rivers ;  and  leaves  all  natural 
frontiers  unnoticed.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of  place- 
names,  which  are  for  the  most  part  plainly  recognizable,  and 
serves,  therefore,  as  a  certain  corrective  to  the  mischievous  work 
of  the  Chinese  editors  above  referred  to. 

The  Fourth  Part  opens  with  a  new  chapter  of  Chinese  history. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Mongol 
dynasty  which  had  been  established  by  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  and  Kubilai  Khan  came  to  an  end,  and  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  Chinese  dynasty  which,  after  ruling  over  the  Empire 
for  two  hundred  years,  gave  place  to  the  present  Manchu 
dynasty.  In  the  records  of  the  period  embraced  between  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  therefore,  we  find  the  old  order 
of  things  changed,  and,  instead  of  reading  of  commands  being 
issued  at  Karakorum  and  “  tremblingly  obeyed  ”  all  over  China, 
we  are  told  of  envoys  being  sent  from  Peking  to  Timur  demand¬ 
ing  tribute  from  him.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civilization 
the  Mongols  have  never  since  been  able  to  lift  their  necks  from 
beneath  the  heel  of  China.  But  to  all  who  may  desire  to  study 
the  historical  geography  of  that  eventful  period  when  they  raised 
their  heads  high  above  their  fellows  and  swept  over  Asia  from 
the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Caspian  we  confidently  recommend  Dr. 
Bretschneider’s  work,  which  is  marked  throughout  by  careful 
research  and  great  accuracy. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  COMPENDIUM* 

ACTS  of  Parliament,  like  Blue-books,  however  important  or 
interesting  they  may  be,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  good 
reading  to  the  general  public,  though  they  are  at  times  productive 
of  it  when  subjected  to  the  commentary  and  exposition  of  ex¬ 
perts.  Digests  of  legislative  measures  intended  for  the  use  of 
professional  men  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  must  be 
comprehensive  at  once  and  simple.  "With  this  aim  have  Messrs. 
Henry  Stephen  and  Horace  E.  Miller  put  forth  their  Compendium , 
which  comprises  a  lucid  and  able  digest  of  the  County  Electors 
Act,  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  the  text  of 
these  and  other  statutes  bearing  upon  them,  extracts  from 
Parliamentary  papers,  and  other  necessary  information  con- 

*  The  County  Council  Compendium ;  or,  Digest  of  the  Municipal  Corpo¬ 
rations  Act,  188:2,  the  County  Electors  Act,  1888.  and  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  &c.  &c.  By  Henry  Stephen  and  Horace  E.  Miller,  LL.B. 
London  :  Waterlow  &  Sona.  1888. 
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nected  with  local  government.  “  It  has  not,  of  course,  been 
possible,”  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Miller  observe,  “  in  a  volume 
of  this  size,  to  comment  at  any  great  length  upon  the  changes 
in  local  administration  which  are  about  to  talce  place  through¬ 
out  the  country.”  No  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to  this 
view.  Such  commentary  as  the  Compendium  offers  is,  we 
think,  invariably  pertinent,  just,  and  helpful.  “  It  has  been 
our  endeavour,”  the  authors  proceed  to  remark,  “  not  only  to  give 
the  layman  some  notion  of  the  details  of  the  two  Acts  of  the 
present  year  ” — the  County  Electors  Act  and  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act — “which  foreshadow  and  systematize  such  changes  in 
as  simple  language  as  it  is  possible  to  use,  but  also  to  help  the 
lawyer  and  the  official  by  referring  them  to  cases  decided  upon 
statutes  embodied  therein  and  to  others  which  will  be  equally 
useful  in  construing  analogous  passages  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  1 888.”  This  object  has  been  successfully  realized.  Vv  ith  re¬ 
spect  to  the  technical  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  observe  that  the  references  to  cases  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  the  annotation  copious,  and  the  tabulated  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  Parliamentary  papers  extremely  useful.  The 
book,  in  fact,  is  a  concise  treatise  on  the  enormous  changes  in 
local  government  that  will  come  into  operation  in  April,  and 
a  handy  volume  of  reference  for  officials  and  electors. 

Something  more,  however,  remains  to  be  said  from  the  elector’s 
point  of  view.  It  is  sometimes  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  lay¬ 
man,  as  the  uninitiated  is  perversely  described,  cannot  I  'uelit  by 
the  perusal  of  books  of  a  severely  legal  aspect.  Generally 
speaking  they  are  deterrent,  and  generally  speaking  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be.  The  elector,  however,  who  has  not  yet  realized 
what  it  is  to  be  a  County  Council  elector  must  be  strangely  un¬ 
intelligent  if  he  is  not  greatly  interested  by  the  first  or  expository 
portion  of  the  County  Council  Compendium.  It  should  arouse  in 
him  a  wholesome  sense  of  his  coming  responsibilities.  From  such 
simple  matters  as  the  number  of  councillors  and  aldermen  who 
will  represent  him  in  council,  or  the  nature  of  his  qualification — 
be  it  of  the  burgess  roll  or  a  io l.  occupation — to  the  imposing 
powers  vested  in  the  County  Council,  the  magnitude  of  the  new 
scheme  of  Local  Government  is  unfolded  with  admirable  clearness 
and  cumulative  effect.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  intro¬ 
ductory  sketch  of  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  general  purport 
of  the  Acts  creating  County  Councils  and  a  uniform  scheme  of 
Local  Government.  To  this  succeed  chapters  on  the  constitution 
and  election  of  the  new  Councils ;  on  their  powers  and  duties, 
administrative  and  financial ;  on  the  nature  and  sources  of  the 
property  and  funds  at  their  disposal ;  on  the  County  Council  for 
London  and  special  Counties  and  Liberties ;  on  legal  proceedings 
and  other  provisions ;  and,  lastly,  on  District  Councils.  _  With 
regard  to  these  last,  the  authors’  treatment  is  one  of  anticipation. 
What  they  advance  on  the  subject  must  be  taken,  as  they 
cautiously  observe,  to  be  “hypothetical,”  though,  of  course,  they 
base  their  conclusions  on  the  clauses  of  the  original  Bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  which  may  yet,  in  some  form,  become 
law. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ANONYMOUS  AND  PSEUDONYMOUS 
LITERATURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN* 

ITII  the  issue  of  the  present  volume,  being  the  fourth, 
the  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Great  Britain  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Halkett  and  John 
Laing  is  completed.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  editor  and  compiler,  Miss  Catherine  Laing, 
whose  modest  preface,  in  explaining  to  subscribers  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  several  volumes  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  issued,  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  certain  idea 
of  the  difficulties  of  preparation  and  completion.  Miss  Laing 
inherited  from  her  father,  the  Rev.  John  Laing,  a  mass  of 
materials  which  included  not  merely  his  own  collection  of  notes, 
but  also  those  of  Messrs.  Halkett  and  H.  B.  Wheatley.  A  great 
number  of  slips  were  found  on  examination  to  consist  of  “  merely 
a  word  or  two  of  the  title,  with  a  reference  to  one  or  more 
authorities.”  All  these  had,  of  course,  to  be  completed,  the 
references  verified,  and  u  not  infrequently,  in  the  case  of 
duplicate  slips,  drawn  from  different  sources,  the  “  ri\  al 
claims  of  authorship  examined  ” ;  a  work  which  necessitated 
the  consultation  not  only  of  the  Edinburgh  libraries— the 
University,  the  Advocates’,  the  Signet — but  of  various  others 
“  throughout  the  Kingdom.”  The  result  of  the  lady’s  labours 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  were  long  and  arduous — is  extremely 
satisfactory.  Occasionally,  indeed,  one  meets  with  a  statement 
at  which  one  rubs  one’s  eyes  and  rather  gasps  for  further  inform¬ 
ation.  Thus,  under  the  rubric  “  Alexander  Smith,  ’  we  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  “  Sydney  Dobell  ”  ;  George  Sand  is  described  as  “  Arma- 
dine  ”  L.  A.Dudevant ;  and  “  Oliver  Yorke  ”  is  set  down  as  the 
pseudonym,  not  of  Maginn,  but  of  Francis  Maliony.  Such  mis¬ 
takes— if  mistakes  they  be— are  rare,  however,  and  detract  but 
little  from  the  value  of  a  work  which  is  not  less  thoroughgoing 
in  detail  than  it  is  comprehensive  in  scope.  Miss  Laing,  indeed, 
has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  that  part  of  the  world  which 
is  interested  in  pseudonymous  and  anonymous  literature,  and  has 
produced  a  book  which  no  student  anil  no  library  of  reference 
can  well  do  without.  _ 

*  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  oj  Great 
Britain.  Edinburgh :  Paterson. 


MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GALLERIES.* 

THIS  is  a  capital  subject,  if  properly  treated.  With  what 
laughter  thirty  years  ago  a  prophet  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  who  foretold  the  coming  of  a  time,  and  that  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  the  future  of  the  next  generation,  when  every 
manufacturing  town  of  any  importance  would  have  its  museum 
and  art  gallery.  So  it  is,  however ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  and  useful  than  an  adequate  account  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and.  a  description,  however  brief,  of  each  collection.  From 
Mr.  Greenwood’s  title-page,  and  from  a  still  more  pretentious 
preface,  a  reader  will  look  into  his  book  for  information  which  he 
will,  however,  fail  to  find.  The  preface  is  plausible  enough.  Mr. 
Greenwood  advocates  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  quotes  the  reply  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  question  on  the  subject  last  July.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the 
union  of  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  South 
Kensington  could  not  be  effected  without  dealing  with  separate 
trusts,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  does  not  suggest  any  adequate  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  difficulty.  He  goes  on  to  state  what  we  have  before 
now  shown  to  be  a  fallacy.  He  says  that  the  museums  and 
galleries  just  mentioned  “  are  maintained  by  public  money,  to 
which  the  whole  nation  contributes,”  a  proposition  to  which  an 
unqualified  assent  can  hardly  be  given ;  but  he  founds  on  it  this 
deduction,  that  “  the  provinces,  as  well  as  London,  should  more 
largely  share,  by  means  of  loans  of  objects,  and  in  other  ways, 
in  the  advantages  attaching  to  these  national  institutions.” 
In  other  words,  there  are  advantages  attaching  to  certain  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  advantages  can  only  attach  to  institutions 
which  (i)  are  near  the  greatest  centre  of  population,  are  (2)  full 
of  the  greatest  number  of  rare  objects,  and  (3)  are  resorted  to 
by  people  from  other  places  because  of  the  certainty  of  finding 
the  object  wanted.  Mr.  Greenwood  would  deprive  our  national 
collections  of  these  advantages  without  being  able  to  confer  them 
upon  any  other  institution.  Personally  every  one  wishes  to  have 
books  and  works  of  art  accessible  to  himself ;  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  nourish  this  desire  live  nearer  to  Londog 
than  to  any  other  populous  centre,  it  is  well  that  the  collections 
aforesaid  should  be  in  London  too.  Suppose  the  British  Museum 
decentralized,  and  suppose  a  citizen  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  be 
seized  with  the  not  extraordinary  desire  to  see  the  drawings  of 
Thomas  Bewick,  and  be  fully  assured  that  the  British  Museum 
would  be  the  place  to  ask  for  them.  If  his  desire  or  necessity 
is  strong  it  is  no  great  hardship  that  he  should  have  to  spend 
some  days  in  London,  especially  as  he  is  certain  to  see  what  he 
wants.  But  Mr.  Greenwood  would  have  him  told  that  half  the 
drawings  were  gone  to  Bath  and  the  rest  to  Thurso.  Against 
such  an  argument  as  this  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  is  only  one  of  a 
class  who  talk  about  taxpayers,  and  so  forth,  has  not  a  single 
word  to  offer  in  reply.  In  the  national  collections  we  must  have 
centralization.  It  might  be  more  convenient  for  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  to  place  them  at  Dunstable,  perhaps,  or  on  Cannock  Chase, 
in  the  very  middle  of  England,  but  they  must  be  kept  together, 
and  unquestionably  “  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  ” 
rule  would  keep  them  in  London,  where  they  are. 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  unnecessary  length  on  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  superficial  proposals.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
go  on  to  point  out  to  him  that,  in  the  class  of  works  of  art  of 
which  he  advocates  the  loan  of  “  duplicates,”  duplicates  do  not 
exist.  There  are  no  duplicate  Diirer  drawings,  or  Limoges 
enamels,  or  ivory  carvings,  or  Elgin  marbles.  With  regard  to 
another  of  his  propositions  we  can  only  notice  it  as  curious. 
He  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  the  rate-supported  museums 
which  are  doing  really  useful  work.  Museums  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  voluntary  donations  are  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
crepitude  and  decay.  He  does  not  condescend  to  mention  the 
case — and  it  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  common — 
of  a  museum  started  by  private  munificence,  and  supported 
by  rates  subsequently.  But  this  is  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  Liverpool  collections,  and,  in  short,  of  a 
number  of  very  successful  institutions  ;  and  the  method  of 
starting  public  institutions  by  private  enterprise  is,  and  will, 
we  trust,  ever  be,  a  prominent  trait  of  the  English  character. 
What  Frenchmen,  Italians,  even  Germans,  expect  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  for  them,  and  what  a  section  of  Radical  doctrinaires 
would  wish  our  Government  to  do  for  us,  we  have  done  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  National  Gallery  is  in  large  part  due  to  private 
enterprise,  the  British  Museum  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  the 
much-abused  original,  ex  officio  and  family  trustees.  When  we 
come  to  look  more  closely  at  Mr.  Greenwood’s  work,  we  find  it 
marred  by  the  same  marks  all  through.  Thus  when  he  advocates 
the  despatch  by  Government  of  a  ship  to  collect  specimens  of 
natural  history  and  works  of  art,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  two  of  the 
Royal  yachts  might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  being  put  to 
such  a  use  as  this.”  If  we  called  Mr.  Greenwood  a  Radical 
faddist,  that  one  sentence  would  be  sufficient  justification.  It 
is  impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  such  arguments.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  the  “  paucity  in  the  bequests  to  the  British  Museum. 
From  1864,”  he  observes,  “  to  1885  inclusive,  it  stands  only 
at  45,716/.,  about  the  market  value  of  a  successful  race¬ 
horse.”  We  should  like  to  see  that  horse.  The  Royal  yachts 
evidently  rankle  in  Mr.  Greenwood's  mind.  Here  is  some  more 
about  them.  The  ethnological  collection  shows  “what  ulti- 

*  Museums  and  Art  Galleries.  By  Thomas  Greenwood.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  A  Go.  1888. 
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rnately  the  British  Museum  might  become  if  the  Government 
were  not  so  parsimonious  in  its  grant  for  the  Museum,  and  so 
lavish  when  it  is  a  question  of  powder,  shot,  pensions,  and  Royal 
yachts.”  Mr.  Greenwood  does  not  suggest  any  way  by  which  our 
treasures  are  to  be  defended  without  the  powder,  shot,  and  so 
forth  he  so  gravely  discountenances.  On  the  same  page  with 
our  last  quotation  we  are  further  told  that  Mr.  Franks  has  lately 
been  made  a  C.B.  “  Had  he  shot,  from  behind  a  trench,  a 
handful  of  defenceless  Soudanese,  he  would  probably  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  honour.”  That  creature  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s 
fancy  the  “  defenceless  Soudanese  ”  is,  as  Khartoum  and  Souakin 
demonstrate,  a  wholly  fabulous  animal,  which  maintains  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence  in  the  regions  of  Claptrap,  so  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  by  writers  like  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  by  greater  than  he,  as 
we  shall  see.  He  considers  it  unreasonable  that  gifts  from  the 
British  Museum  should  go  to  “any  private  and  subscription 
museums.”  This  opinion  he  defends  on  the  ground  that  the 
taxpayers’  money  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  select  few.  His 
decentralization  opinions  come,  in  part  at  least,  from  Mr.  John 
Morley,  whom  he  quotes  as  looking  with  the  utmost  dismay  at 
the  concentration  of  population  and  treasures  of  instruction  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Mr.  Greenwood  shares  this  feeling, 
and  well  he  may,  with  his  peculiar  views  as  to  powder  and  shot 
and  defenceless  Soudanese. 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  much  on  this  aspect  of  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  book.  We  have  been  tempted  into  it  by  the  want 
of  arrangement  in  the  book  itself,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  give 
a  summarized  account  of  it.  The  index  is  useless,  as  many  of 
the  principal  places  treated  of  are  omitted.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  would  give  a  better  idea  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  objects  if  it 
corresponded  better  with  the  text.  The  introduction  and  the 
next  two  chapters  are  taken  up  with  such  questions  as  “The 
relation  of  the  State  to  museums,”  and  “  The  place  of  museums 
in  education.”  Their  general  tone  may  be  judged  from  a  single 
sentiment  in  which,  under  various  forms,  Mr.  Greenwood  in¬ 
dulges  at  intervals ;  let  any  one  order  all  “  the  Blue-books  re¬ 
ferring  to  Museums  and  Free  Libraries,  and  see  the  character  of 
the  literature  he  will  receive.  By  way  of  contrast  let  him  order 
all  the  Blue-books  and  returns  referring  to  torpedoes,  guns,  rifles, 
and  ships,  and  see  what  he  will  pay  for  the  cart-load  of  books  he 
would  have  when  his  order  was  executed.”  This  sort  of  twaddle 
has  unfortunately  great  influence.  It  is  very  cheaply  produced, 
and  often  very  troublesome  to  refute.  When  an  enemy  has 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  bombarded  St.  Paul’s,  and  captured  the 
National  Gallery,  the  preachers  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  type  will 
ascribe  the  disaster  to  “  centralization  ”  and  not  to  defenceless¬ 
ness.  In  his  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  fairly  interesting  account 
of  the  oldest  English  museums — among  which,  by  the  way,  he 
does  not  enumerate  the  Tower  collection,  which  is  more  than  a 
century  older  than  the  Ashmolean.  Thence  he  goes  through  a 
large  number  of  the  museums  of  this  country  and  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  with  a  few  others,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Australia,  where  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  mania  is  at  its 
greatest  height.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Sunday  Opening,  one 
on  Museum  Lectures,  and  Notes  on  Management.  The  wood- 
cuts  are  good,  but  there  is  no  object  in  repeating  that  of  the 
Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  which  is  not  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  contemporary  building.  His  book  unquestionably  fills,  or 
aspires  to  fill,  a  void  ;  and  could  the  author  only  have  kept  his 
politics  and  the  Royal  yachts  out  of  it,  and  have  spent  the  labour 
thus  saved  on  the  index,  this  would  have  been  a  fairly  useful 
compilation.  We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  its  unfavour¬ 
able  side ;  the  temptation  to  “  nip  in  the  bud  ”  any  Radical 
fad  we  encounter  is  too  strong ;  but  if  Mr.  Greenwood  had  ap-  , 
plied  his  great  mind  to  some  practical  questions,  we  might  have 
commended  him  more  highly.  Had  he,  for  example,  explained 
to  us  how  a  larger  annual  sum  could  be  spent  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  art  treasures,  and  how  their  defence  at  the  same  time 
could  be  assured ;  if  he  had  explained  to  us  how  the  central  col¬ 
lections  can  be  made  useful  to  the  largest  possible  number  of 
students  without  scattering  them  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
we  should  have  thanked  him  gratefully.  lie  has  preferred  to 
drag  politics  into  the  calm  and  holy  region  of  art  and  literature  ; 
and  we  have  ventured  to  reprove  him  accordingly,  and  the  more 
so  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  his  book  stops  the  way. 
Of  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  of  political  economy,  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  relation  between  the  national  security  and'  the  national 
wealth,  he  knows  no  more  than  he  does  about  the  colloquial 
elision  of  the  nunnated  dammah. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


Tj'  VEN  a  ninth  edition  of  a  work  so  monumental  as  the  late 
-1— J  M.  Lenormant’s  Histoire  ancienne  de  V Orient  (i)  deserves 
some  special  mention,  especially  when  its  publication  has  been  in 
a  manner  interrupted  by  the  author’s  death,  and  has  had  to  be 
continued  by  another  hand.  It  has  grown  considerably  in  the 
twenty  years  which  have  passed  since  its  first  appearance.  Then, 
it  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  book,  which  received  an  academic 
crown,  was  in  two  volumes  only.  It  now  presents  itself  as  six 
large  royal  octavos,  “  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  aug- 


(i)  Histoire  ancienne  del’ Orient.  Par  Francis  Lenormant.  Continu 
pai  Ernest  Babelon.  Neuvieme  edition,  1881-1888.  Paris:  A.  Lew. 


mented,  ’  like  the  immortal  kiss  of  the  story.  The  main  feature, 
or  one  of  the  main  features,  of  the  book  is  its  extensive  illus¬ 
tration,  in  arranging  which  the  publishers  have  apparently  spared 
no  pains,  being  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  MM.  Ilackette  to 
draw  even  upon  such  recent  and,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  jealously 
guarded  collections  as  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez’s  well-known 
work.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  more  opinions  than  one  as 
to  the  merit  of  these  vast  illustrated  encyclopaedias  (for  such 
they  are  in  effect),  compiled  by  a  single  man  on  a  subject,  or  set 
of  subjects,  to  which  it  would  task  an  ordinary  jury  of  savants, 
working  jointly  and  severally,  to  do  justice.  But  M.  Lenormant’s 
knowledge  and  his  industry  were  both  abnormal,  and,  to  put  a 
base  but  practical  consideration,  the  large  print  and  the  frequent 
breaks  for  illustration  represent  a  proportionately  smaller  amount 
of  actual  work  than  has  to  be  put  into  some  less  imposing  but 
more  closely  printed  volumes.  The  first  of  them  has  a  sort  of 
general  preface  on  primitive  man,  duly  illustrated  by  Neanderthal 
skulls  and  the  like,  and  supplemented  by  a  classification  of 
languages,  and  a  discussion  of  biblical  and  other  ethnographies. 
The  second  is  entirely  occupied  with  Egypt,  and  the  third  follows 
it  up  with  the  “  civilization,  manners,  and  monuments  of  the 
Egyptians.”  In  like  manner  two  volumes  (or  rather  the  greater 
part  of  two)  are  consecrated  to  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans, 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  passing  into  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
who  also  occupy  the  sixth  and  last,  followed  by  the  various  occu¬ 
pants  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  In  this  great  space  the  history,  as 
well  as  the  manners,  language,  religion,  and  all  the  rest,  of  the 
nations  treated  find  a  place.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  chronicle  crossed 
with  a  Ilea l-Le.n Icon,  and,  as  we  have  said,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  plates  of  all  sorts.  A  collection  so  vast  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  criticize ;  we  shall  not,  as  we  have  hinted,  oppose  a 
very  violent  resistance  if  any  one  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write.  The  specialist  in  particular  subjects  is  almost  certain  to 
be  able  to  find  fault  with  parts ;  but  it  may  be  a  more  damaging 
question  whether  the  turn  of  the  reader  who  is  not  a  specialist 
would  not  have  been  better  served  either  by  a  series  of  separate 
works  or  by  one  work  on  a  less  monumental  scale.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  on  its  own  particular  scale  in  its  own  country,  and 
certainly  it  could  on  that  scale  scarcely  have  been  done  with  a 
more  lavish  apparatus  or  in  a  more  patient  and  exhaustive 
fashion. 

The  very  title  of  M.  Gourd's  treatise  (2)  will  show  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  notice  it  briefly  in  a  survey  of  general  literature. 
We  are  not  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  it  under  other  conditions.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  philosophical  writing  which  is  at  once  too  vague 
and  too  particular,  too  much  occupied  with  a  vast  terminology, 
and  too  much  occupied  with  the  special  dicta  of  special  writers. 
W  e  are  not  disinclined  to  favour  the  bringing  back  of  philosophy 
from  physics  to  metaphysics.  But  metaphysics  are  only  tolerable 
when  they  start  from  strict  definitions  of  terms,  and  use  those 
terms  in  a  commonly  accepted  relation.  The  authors  whom 
M.  Gourd  quotes  and  criticizes  for  the  most  part,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  use  terms  in  senses  which  have  no  common  acceptation 
whatever. 

The  origins  of  written  language  (3)  form  one  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  with  truth  and  wit,  that  “  the  fun  of  it 
is,  you  never  can  find  out.”  M.  Alotte’s  contribution  to  the 
debate — the  contention,  to  wit,  that  writing  came  before  speech, 
at  least  before  language — has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  audacity. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rTHIE  new  volume  of  the  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare  (Blaclcie  & 
J-  Sons)  naturally  exhibits  a  scrupulous  adherence  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  and  their  collaborators  to  the  scheme  indicated  in 
the  original  volume,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  merits  of  the  four  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  are,  of  course,  the  merits  of  the  fifth.  It  contains, 
says  Mr.  Marshall,  “  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  ” — a  statement  that  would  be  incontrovertible  if  applied  to 
any  one  volume  of  the  edition — and  in  such  characteristic  matters 
as  the  introductory  summaries  of  stage  history,  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  comment,  and  criticism,  what  we  have  previously  com¬ 
mended  we  find  still  commendable.  Each  play  has  its  copious 
annotation,  its  list  of  obsolete  or  rare  words,  its  critical  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  where  desirable,  its  illustrative  plan — e.g.  the 
sixteenth-century  map  of  Windsor  and  neighbourhood  appended  to 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  I11  his  commentary  on  this  play 
Mr.  Marshall  is  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel,  who  discusses  the 
discrepancies  between  the  Folio  and  Quarto  versions,  the  date  of 
production,  and  “  the  notable  entanglement  of  the  time-plot.” 
Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  is  associated  with  Mr.  Marshall  in  the 
notes  and  introduction  to  Henry  V.  Mr.  Marshall  deals  with 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing-,  Mr.  A.  Wilson  Verity  has  under¬ 
taken  As  You  Like  It ;  and  the  last  play  of  the  volume,  Twelfth 
Night,  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  Treating  of  the 
sources  of  Twelfth  Night,  Mr.  Symons  ‘is  hardly  accurate  when 
he  says  that  “  GV  Ingannati  was  translated  by  Peacock  in  1862  ” 
and  he  might  have  given  the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  the 

(2)  Le  phenomene,  Esquissc  de  philosophic  gdndrale.  Par  J.  J.  Gourd. 
Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  Primordialite  de  Vecriture.  Par  L.  Alotte.  Paris  :  Vieweg. 
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Italian  comedy  at  Siena  (1531),  and  tlie  claim  to  absolute  origi-  j 
nality  put  forward  in  its  prologue,  which  led  Peacock  to  surmise  1 
that  all  other  versions  of  the  story  were  drawn  from  the  Ingannati.  \ 
Peacock,  it  may  he  added,  translated  only  those  scenes  in  which 
the  principal  characters  were  concerned,  adding  “  a  connecting 
outline  of  the  rest.” 

In  Mr.  David  Beveridge’s  Between  the  Ochils  and  the  Forth 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  we  have  a  comprehensive,  yet  informal, 
handbook  to  the  history,  antiquities,  and  topography  of  one  ot 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Scotland.  In  his  delineation  the 
author  does  not  forget  the  smaller  needs  of  the  picturesque 
tourist,  such  as  the  noting  of  inns  and  distances.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  varied  and  exact,  the  description  graphic,  the  observation 
keen,  the  style  agreeable,  and  the  book  itself  compendious.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  issued  with¬ 
out  some  form  of  illustration.  It  would  have  taken  shape  as  a 
well-subscribed  quarto  and  received  the  embellishment  of  the 
aquatinter.  In  these  days,  when  photographs  do  much  abound, 
a  map  is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  Mr.  Beveridge’s  book  i>ossesses 
one  that  is  excellent  as  to  scale,  legibility,  and  accuracy. 

Under  the  title  Episcopate  of  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick 
Barker,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sydney  (Hatchards)  we  have  a  memorial 
of  the  more  distinguished,  though  perhaps  not  the  more  active, 
portion  of  the  life  of  a  devoted  Evangelical  prelate.  The  editor, 
the  Bev.  W.  31.  Cowper,  Dean  of  Sydney,  gives  a  clear  and  we(l- 
proportioned  sketch  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  Bishop  Barker’s 
episcopate,  such  as  affords  fair  biographical  portraiture  and  sug¬ 
gestive  insight  into  the  multifarious  labours  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  oldest  of  Australian  sees.  The  narrative  of  the 
Bishop’s  tours  through  the  diocese  comprises  not  the  least  inte¬ 
resting  of  the  many  proofs  of  Dr.  Barker’s  energy  and  zeal  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  influences  of  the  Church  in  Australia.  Dean  Cowper  s 
volume  is  a  record  of  the  Bishop’s  wTork  rather  than  a  biography. 
It  gives  only  the  briefest  summary  by  way  of  introduction 
of  Dr.  Barker’s  five-and-twenty  years’  experience  of  parochial 
work  in  and  near  Liverpool.  This,  however,  scarcely  falls 
within  the  writer’s  aim,  and  possesses,  of  course,  little^  of  the 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  Bishop  Barker  s  epis¬ 
copate. 

The  poetry  of  three  centuries  is  ransacked  to  make  up  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eric  Robinson’s  “  anthology”  of  poems  inspired  by  children 
and  childhood — The  Children  of  the  Poets  (33  alter  Scott)- — and 
much  that  is  charming,  pathetic,  and  pretty  may  be  found  in  the 
gathering.  Not  a  little,  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  classed 
as  merely  mawkish,  puerile,  or  intolerably  affected.  As  with  all 
the  so-called  anthologies  of  the  day,  the  present  century  is  in¬ 
ordinately  represented,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  being 
occupied  with  nineteenth-century  verse.  In  this  section  the 
works  of  poets  and  poetasters  are  fearlessly  mingled,  and  the 
latter  do  mightily  prevail. 

Vidore,  by  Griffin  W.  Vyse  (Simpkin,  3Iarshall,  &  Co.),  is  a 
story  of  an  unhappy  marriage  which  occasions  most  unmerited 
torture  to  a  charming  lady,  fortunately  for  a  few  years  only,  when 
the  suicide  of  her  debauched  and  elderly  spouse  leaves  her  free  to 
atone  for  her  error  by  a  second  marriage.  The  story  is  unexciting, 
the  characters  uninteresting,  the  manner  of  relation  tedious,  and 
the  plot  in  no  way  memorable.  There  is  a  doctor  who  seriously 
advises  the  elderly  husband  of  the  charming  heroine  that  it  is 
better  to  “  get  thoroughly  drunk  once  a  week  and  abstain  the 
other  six  days”  than  to  take  two  bottles  of  good  old  wine  nightly. 
This  is  the  one  impressive  passage  in  the  hook. 

Cahirmoyle ;  or,  the  Old  Home,  by  Charlotte  Grace  0  Brien 
(Limerick :  Guy  &  Co.),  is  a  little  collection  of  verses  com¬ 
memorative  of  childhood  in  an  old  country  house.  They  are 
pretty  and  unaffected  enough  to  find  readers  readily  responsive  to 
sentiments  common  to  most  thoughtful  spirits. 

The  seventh  edition,  in  three  volumes,  of  Iveble’s  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Hooker,  revised  and  corrected  by  Dean  Church  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Paget,  D.D.,  contains  a  facsimile  page  from  a  3IS.  of  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  was  purchased  for 
the  Bodleian  Library  in  1878  by  the  Rev.  II.  0.  Coxe  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Rev.  W.  Woolston.  The  3I&.  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  second  volume,  and  bears  on  its  first  page  the 
authorizing  signature  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

3Ye  have  to  acknowledge  new  editions  of  the  late  Colonel 
W.  Stewart  Thorburn’s  Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (L.  Upcott  Gill),  with  facsimiles  admirably  executed; 
Sermons  Preached  to  Harrow  Boys,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Weldon 
(Rivingtons)  ;  Cecdmon’s  Exodus  and  Hamel,  edited  from  Grein 
by  Theodore  3V.  Hunt,  Ph.D.  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Fowler's  Locke,  “  English  31en  of  Letters  series 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  The  British  Farmer  and  his  Com¬ 
petitors,  by  William  E.  Bear  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  No  Cipher  in 
Shakespeare,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nicholson,  LL.B.  (Fisher  Unwin); 
The  Women  of  Israel,  by  Grace  Aguilar  (Routledge) ;  A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Technical  and  Trade  Terms  (33  ard,  Lock,  &  Co.) ; 
Back  Streets  and  London  Slums,  by  Frederick  Hastings  (Religious 
Tract  Society)  ;  My  Playmates  and  I,  by  Elizabeth  Day  (Simpkin 
&  3Iarshall)  ;  A  Lakeland  Story,  by  Harriet  Kendall,  illustrated 
by  A.  Woodruff  and  Tom  Taylor  (33'alker  &  Co.),  and  Play 
with  Your  Own  Marbles,  and  other  stories,  by  J.  J.  33  right, 
third  edition  (Swan  Sonnenschein). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


ITOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Mahager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  33t.C. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  3Iessrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEU3I  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  3Ir.  HENRY  IRVING. 

1A  \I,.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD  this  Afternoon  at  3,  and  To-night  at  9.  Last  two 
performances  ot  Dr.  JEKYLL  and  Mr.  HYDE.  Preceded  at  2  P.M.  and  l  o.  by 1.ESBIA, 
classical  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Mr.  RICHARD  DAI  LY.  Lesion,  Miss  BEATRICE 
(  VMEltON  Matinee.  To-day  (Saturday)  at  'J.  Monday  Next,  October  1.  A  1  AUlaiAN 
romance:  Play  in  Five  Acts,  by  OCTAVE  FEUILLliT.  Mr.  RICHARD  MANS¬ 
FIELD  as  TIIE  BARON  CIIEVRIAL.  _ _ 


THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.— ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

i  A  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY.  The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of  this  SOCIETY  will 


OPEN  on  October  1  next. 


WALTER  CRANE,  President. 
ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— SATURDAY  CONCERTS  (Thirty- 

i  third  Annual  Series).  These  World-renowned  CONCERTS  will  be  resumed  on 

October  13.  Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  MANAGER, 
I  Cr>stul  Palace,  S.E. _ _ _ _ „ 


George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Dear  Sirs, 

The  undoubted  excellence  of  genuine  SCOTCH  WHISKE  Y 
is,  we  fear,  much  prejudiced  by  the  many  imitations  offered  in 
:  England. 

j  3Iedical  men  nowadays  extensively  prescribe  SCOTCH 
WHISKEY  as  a  valuable  restorative  and  beverage. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  devoted  our  attention  to  the 
selection  and  maturing  of  SCOTCH  WHISKEY,  and  are  pleased 
to  know  our  efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

We  can  with  perfect  confidence  recommend  it  as  the 
“  PERFECTION  OF  SCOTCH  WHISKEY.”  Cash  price,  40/ 
per  doz.  Two  dozen  delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

DOUGLAS  &  3IASON. 


PIANOS. _ NE33r  MODELS  from  21  Guineas.  All  the  latest 

L  Improvements.  These  instruments  are  rcmarknble  for  their  beautiful  tone, perfect 
mch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIKE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS  SYSTEM. 

\V.  j.  ENNEVER  &  SON,  Munu  acturcrs, 57  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 
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TIIE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

HE  Church  Congress,  which  last  year  was  a  very 
doubtful  success,  appears  this  year  at  Manchester  to 
have  been  considerably  above  the  level  of  such  gatherings. 
Much  of  this  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  interest  attaching  to 
Mr.  Balfour’s  participation  in  it,  and  to  the  merit  of  his 
contribution ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  sign  of  a 
healthier  vitality.  Of  course,  there  were  as  usual  weak 
points.  Congresses  are  very  hotbeds  of  absurdity,  and  (it 
is  certainly  with  no  intention  of  disrespect  to  the  clergy 
that  we  say  it)  clergymen  are  not  less  capable  of  “  speak- 
“  Rig  as  a  fool  ’  than  other  people.  When  the  Rev.  Nigel 
AIadan  talked  about  the  clergy  “  soiling  their  hands  with 
“  sixpenny  points  at  whist,”  he  talked  the  kind  of  non¬ 
sense  which  makes  some  wise  men  merry,  some  sick,  and 
others  mad ;  while  we  do  not  know  that  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  more  famous  as  the  Air.  Reynolds  Hole  of 
many  rose  shows,  was  much  wiser  in  his  words.  These 
excellent  persons  never  seem  to  perceive  that  they  are 
trying  to  set  up  a  kind  of  halfway  house  on  a  slope 
of  sixty  degrees,  if  not  in  the  middle  of  a  sheer  pre¬ 
cipice.  There  is  the  safe  and  intelligible  position — the 
position  that  the  wisest  men  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  always  taken — that  things  indifferent  should  be  used 
as  not  abusing  them ;  and  no  sane  man  will  say  that  what 
is  opprobriously  called  gambling  (that  is  to  say,  exchanging 
money  on  events  of  chance)  is  other  than  indifferent  if  it  is 
not  abused  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  means,  the  time,  and  the  duties  generally  of  the  player). 
There  is,  it  is  true,  another  position — that  of  the  thorough¬ 
going  ascetic  who  holds  that  everything  except  prayer, 
fasting,  and  pious  exercises  is  of  the  nature  of  sin.  But 
that  is  not  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  we  may 
add,  of  reason.  Between  the  doctrine  that  all  things,  not 
unlawful,  are  lawful  if  pursued  in  a  lawful  way  and  the 
opposite  or  Thebaid  doctrine  there  is  no  medium,  and  the 
former  is,  we  repeat,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  common  sense. 

With  the  address  of  Mr.  Balfour,  his  speech  at  the 
later  meeting,  and,  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  opening  sermon 
and  subsequent  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we 
get  into  an  entirely  different  kind  of  matter.  Dr. 
Thomson  is  not  a  prelate  with  whom  we  have  invariably 
agreed ;  but  he  had  a  considerable  early  training  in  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  and  writing,  and  the  result  is  visible  when 
he  talks  upon  such  matters.  The  puzzlement  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  usual  Gladstonian  at  Air.  Balfour’s  appearance 
must  have  been  fertile  in  amusement  to  Air.  Balfour  him¬ 
self.  Gladstonian  papers,  not  always  provincial,  have  ad¬ 
mitted  letters  asking  how  ministers  of  Christ  can  admit  to 
their  platforms  persons  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  Bomba 
the  Third’s.  This  appeal  suggests  a  story  which  may  have 
been  told  before,  the  story  of  the  child  of  tender  years 
brought  up  in  strict  Protestantism,  w*ho,  on  seeing  some 
live  Roman  Catholics  for  the  first  time,  asked  in  horror, 

“  How  can  they  look  so  happy  when  they  know  they’re  so 
“  wicked  1  ”  Others  (whose  knowledge  of  Air.  Balfour’s 
philosophical  standpoint  is  confined  to  the  fact  that  he 
once  wrote  a  book  with  “  doubt  ”  in  the  title)  appear  to 
confuse  him  with  some  prominent  member  of  the  army 
which  besieged  Alansoul  in  the  Holy  War.  As  these  good 
persons  have  dragged  politics  into  the  question,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  keep  them  to  some  extent  to  their 
contention,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  themselves. 
There  is  certainly  a  resemblance  between  Air.  Balfour’s 
treatment  of  philosophico-religious  and  his  treatment  of 
politico-moral  questions.  In  both  respects  he  has  dis¬ 
played  himself  as  the  mortal  foe  of  shams  and  of  big 
words  and  of  systems  based  on  words  and  shams.  A  most 


instructive,  and  to  Gladstonians  an  exceedingly  disagreeable, 
parallel  might  be  worked  out  between  the  “  cultivation  of 
“  emotions  at  high  tension  towards  humanity”  and  the 
cultivation  of  emotion  at  high  tension  towards  certain 
other  things.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Air.  Balfour’s  method, 
in  his  paper,  may  be  described  as  a  method  of  bringing  to 
book,  and  this  is  an  exceedingly  salutary  method  both  in 
other  matters  and  in  the  particular  subject  with  which  he 
was  on  this  occasion  dealing.  There  was  never  a  day 
when  a  judicious  doubt  was  more  applicable  than  ' in  the 
present.  The  severest  demands  of  Christianity  certainly, 
e\  en  the  wildest  fables  of  other  religions,  are  differentiated 
from  the  antagonistic  systems  to  which  Air.  Balfour 
successively  put  his  mild  but  awkward  demands  for  the 
'  erification  of  their  powers  in  one  simple  but  constantly 
forgotten  or  slurred-over  point.  Religion  of  any  kificl 
frankly  admits  mysteries  ;  the  very  starting-point  and 
reason  for  existing  ot  its  rivals  is  that  mysteries  must  not 
exist.  And  then  they  go  on  and  ask  us  to  believe  that 
something  will  come  of  the  cultivation  of  emotions  at  high 
tension  towards  humanity,  that  judicious  manipulation  of 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  may  provide  a  substitute  for 
heaven  and  hell,  that  the  greater  good  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  but  one  is  a  powerful  and  rational  motive,  and  that 
science,  which  confesses  that  it  begins  with  the  utterly 
unknown,  and  admits  that  it  tends  to  the  utterly  unknow¬ 
able,  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  Christian  knowledge, 
even  it  that  be  only  a  knowledge  in  part.  Every  one,°of 
course,  who  has  ever  thought  with  any  seriousness  on  the 
subject,  has  anticipated  Air.  Balfour’s  dealings  with  the 
astonishing  pastiche  postiche  that  calls  itself  the  Religion 
of  Humanity ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  criticism  better.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Air. 
Balfour  and  his  philosophical  successors  were  at  all  ill 
followed  by  the  slashing  common  sense  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Dr.  AIagee  was,  on  the  whole,  in  one  of 
his  famous  moods  wherein  a  curate  may  play  with  him,” 
but  not,  we  think,  in  one  which  would  authorize  the  curate 
to  take  liberties.  He  more  than  hinted — wffiat  is  the  plain, 
though  the  impolite,  truth— that  the  great  majority  of  the 
persons  w ho  attack  and  who  defend  religion  are  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  either,  and  that  it  would  behove  the 
defenders  no  less  than  the  attackers  to  be  content  with 
the  “  faith  of  the  charcoal-burner.”  Air.  Balfour  was 
quite  free  himself  from  the  implied  reproof;  but  we  think 
that  some  other  contributors  to  the  discussion  might  fairly 
be  charged  with  forgetting  that,  if  religion  were  wholly 
probable  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  would  cease  to  be 
religion. 

The  divers  tones,  however,  of  the  Bishop  and  of  his 
companions  wTere  by  no  means  out  of  harmony  generally, 
and  the  very  diversity  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
high  and  just  claim  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  no 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  excelled  her  in  the 
joint  cultivation  of  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  and  social 
graces.  But  the  best  note  of  the  present  Congress  was  a  note 
which  was  not  struck  there,  but  which  was  kindly  soimded 
by  contrast  from  a  very  different  assembly.  While  the 
Anglican  meeting  was  sometimes  wisely,  sometimes  (being 
human)  a  little  unwisely,  discussing  at  Alanchester  what 
it  thought  to  be  counsels  of  charity,  union,  and  the  like, 
this  was  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  was  saying  no  further  off  than  Hudders¬ 
field  “  The  man  in  orders,  the  cultured  ecclesiastic  of  the 
“  metropolis,  gathered  up  his  robe,  gripped  his  Prayer- 
book,  and  hurried  breathless  to  his  ritual — his  pigmy 
“  soul  all  unstirred  by  the  miseries  and  woes  of  the  squalid 
“  and  vulgar  traveller  prostrate  and  bleeding  on  the 
road.  This  Christian  application  of  the  words  of  Christ, 
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which  the  assembled  Baptists  are  said  to  have  recognized 
at  once  and  greeted  with  “  Laughter  ”  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  be  paralleled  by  anything  said  at  Manchester, 
certainly  not  by  anything  that  came  from  the  mouth  of 
persons  in  authority.  And,  without  Pharisaism,  we  think 
that  Churchmen  may  be  proud  of  the  difference.  They 
may  feel,  indeed,  with  sorrow  that  these  words  express  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  any  Church  has  ever  had  to  deal 
with — a  dissent  based  not  on  doctrinal  difference,  not  even 
on  points  of  discipline  or  ritual,  but  on  the  aching  social  and 
intellectual  jealousy  of  men  who  cannot  rise  to  one  level 
and  fear  to  sink  to  another.  How  far  it  was  the  original 
fault  of  the  Church  that  this  feeling  was  once  created  is  a 
question  which  no  wise  Anglican  can  be  altogether  happy 
in  answering ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  contended  that  the 
faults  to  which  it  was  partly  due  have  long  been  repented 
and  amended. 


“A  WHIG!  A  WHIG!” 

I  OLD  HARTINGTON  is  a  statesman  of  great  coolness 
-J  and  courage ;  and  he  never  displayed  these  qualities 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  little  speech  which  he  de¬ 
livered  on  Tuesday  in  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  1  loyal 
Burgh  of  Nairn.  lie  then  calmly  announced  that  he  was 
a  Whig.  Involuntarily  parodying  the  remark  of  “  the 
“  living  skelinton  ”  when  they  “  shaved  him,”  he  declared 
himself  “proud  of  the  name.”  Lamenting,  apparently, 
certain  backslidings,  which  he  did  not  particularize,  “  not- 
“  withstanding  anything  that  may  have  passed  in  recent 
“  times  in  my  political  life,  I  confess,”  he  said,  “and  still 
“  continue  to  maintain  and  uphold,  true  Whig  principles.” 
Lord  Hartington  spoke  as  one  of  the  Icipsi  among  the  early 
Christians  might  have  done  in  recanting  his  errors,  and 
claiming  readmission  to  the  fold  of  true  believers.  Does 
Lord  Hartington  consider  that  the  Gladstonian  period  of 
his  career  was  a  period  of  apostacy  from  the  faith  ;  and  does 
he  now  renounce  the  heresiarchs  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
present  ?  Is  this  the  passage  in  his  political  life  over  which 
he  desires  to  draw  a  veil  1  Lord  Hartington’s  declaration 
interestingly  illustrates  that  law  of  heredity  or  persistence  of 
family  characteristics  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  expounded, 
and  which  Mr.  Galton  has  developed  in  detail.  Horace 
Walpole  says  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Lord 
Hartington  of  that  day,  being  asked  by  a  lady  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  ought  to  be  Minister,  could  only  moan  in 
reply  “  A  Whig  !  a  Whig  !  ”  Mr.  Samuel  Butler — what  is 
the  law  which  brings  the  Christian  name  Samuel  into  inti¬ 
mate  relation  with  the  surname  Butler? — has  extended 
the  Darwinian  and  Galtonian  doctrine.  He  contends  that, 
not  only  are  qualities  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
but  that  each  ancestor  has  a  personal  life  in  the  organism 
of  his  lineal  descendants ;  and  that  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  individual  experience,  mysteries 
of  memory,  and  fragments  of  otherwise  inexplicable  know¬ 
ledge  are  due  to  the  incarnate  ancestor  who  is  personally 
thinking  and  living  in  his  descendant.  Perhaps  the  Lord 
Hartington  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  time  was  speaking  at  Nairn 
through  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Hartington  of  Mi-.  Gladstone’s, 
and  uttering  the  old  war  cry  “  A  Whig  !  a  Whig  !  ” 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  Sydney  Smith,  speculating 
on  the  future,  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  Whig 
would  be  an  animal  described  in  books  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  Lord  Grey’s  skeleton  would  be  put  together, 
and  exhibited  in  some  museum,  side  by  side  with  other 
curiosities  of  a  vanished  order  of  things.  Lord  Hartington 
is  an  example  of  the  futility  of  this  kind  ot  prophecy. 
Sydney  Smith  did  not  take  the  contemptuous  view  of  the 
genus  Whig  which  has  been  fashionable  in  later  times.  He 
was  a  Whig  himself.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  order  would 
die  out  like  the  Dodo  in  Mauritius,  through  its  unsuitability 
to  a  new  condition  of  things,  in  the  fruitless  struggle  lor 
existence  of  an  organization  ill  adapted  to  its  environment. 
This  way  of  thinking,  or  at  any  rate  of  talking,  had  not 
come  into  fashion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  for  the  amusement  or 
terror  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Holland  House,  that  the  Whigs 
would  be  hunted  down  like  the  wolves  in  England  or  the 
Girondins  in  France,  and  would  perish  with  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  martyrs  to  constitutional  freedom.  “  The 
“  Court  ”  was  getting  bolder  and  bolder,  and  everything 
was  setting  in  for  arbitrary  power.  In  the  meantime 
hope  will  not  be  extinguished,  “  and  to  your  last  gasp  you 


“  will  remain  in  the  perennial  and  pleasing  delusion  that 
“  the  Whigs  are  coming  in,  and  will  expire,  mistaking 
“  the  officiating  clergyman  for  a  King’s  messenger.” 
Sydney,  however,  held  that  an  alternative  was  possible. 
The  minions  of  the  Court  and  the  devotees  of. arbitrary 
power  might  be  defeated,  and  there  would  be  Whigs  again. 

It  was  given  to  him  to  see  the  Whig  millennium,  or  rather 
undecennium,  from  1S30  to  1841,  and  then  his  contempla¬ 
tions  and  apprehensions  were  changed.  The  alternative 
was  no  longer  the  Whigs  or  despotism,  but  the  Whigs  or  re¬ 
volution.  Lord  Grey  stood  between  the  country  and  the 
popular  deluge.  If  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul  s  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  that,  in  1888,  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his  time, 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Cavendish,  would  be 
holding  up  the  Wliig  banner,  he  might  have  died  with  an 
exclamation  on  his  lips  the  reverse  of  that  which  con¬ 
temporary  gossip,  now  dignified  into  historic  tradition,  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Pitt. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  desirable  that  living  statesmen  should 
express  themselves  in  terms  of  ancient  history  or  use  an 
obsolete  political  nomenclature.  If  any  one  asks  wrhat  are 
true  Whig  principles,  the  oracular  answer  may  perhaps  be 
returned  that  true  Whig  principles  are  those  which  Lord 
Hartington  maintains  and  upholds.  There  have  been 
Whigs  and  Whigs — Chatham  Whigs,  Rockingham  Whigs,. 
Bedford  Whigs,  Portland  Whigs,  Fox  Whigs,  Shelburne 
Whigs,  Grenville  Whigs,  and  Grey  Whigs,  not  to  come 
down  to  later  names  and  periods.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anything  but  the  name  common  to  these  several 
factions.  Parties,  like  other  living  organizations,  are  best- 
studied  in  their  origins ;  and  the  distinction  between  Whig 
and  Tory  may  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  distinction, 
between  Parliament- man  and  Royalist  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  Tories,  from  the  time  of  the  Abhorrers,  through 
Bolingbroke  and  Canning  down  to  the  days  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  have  magnified  the  monarchical  element  in 
the  Constitution.  The  Whigs,  from  the  days  of  the 
Petitioners,  through  Walpole  and  the  Georgian  period 
down  to  our  day,  have  insisted  on  the  Parliamentary  ele¬ 
ment.  They  have,  of  course,  often  changed  their  ground. 
On  the  Regency  question  Fox  was  more  Royalist  than 
Pitt;  and  on  the  Household  question  Peel,  in  1839, 
took  up  a  position  identical  with  that  which  Grey  and 
Grenville  had  maintained  in  the  Moira  negotiations  with 
the  Prince  Regent.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Whigs 
have  always  represented  popular  principles,  while  the 
Tories  represented  anti-popular  ones.  The  doctrine  of  the 
classes  and  the  masses  is  of  recent  invention.  The  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  of  which  the  early  Whigs  were  the 
champions  was  the  mechanism  by  which  the  great  aris¬ 
tocratic  houses  maintained  their  hold  or  power  against  the 
prerogative  and  influence  of  the  Crown.  The  Toryism  of 
Bolingbroke  was  more  democratic  than  the  Whiggism  of 
Walpole.  Again,  there  have  been  Whigs,  like  Chatham 
and  Shelburne,  and  in  his  early  days  the  younger  Pitt, 
who,  with  more  popular  sympathies  than  their  fellows, 
have  sought  in  alliance  with  the  Crown  and  Court  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of 
the  great  houses.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  to  existing  con¬ 
troversies  party  designations  which  had  their  origin  in 
struggles  which  have  long  been  fought  out.  In  the  sense 
in  which  Whig  is  the  antithesis  of  Tory  it  has  no  longer 
any  meaning.  The  Whig  of  to-day  is  as  much  of  a 
Monarchist  as  the  Tory  of  to-day;  the  Tory  of  to-day  is  as 
much  of  a  Parliamentarian  as  the  Whig.  The  antithesis 
is  of  another  sort.  Whiggism,  if  the  term  is  to  be  retained, 
expresses  opposition  to  the  principles  of  government  by  de¬ 
magogue  dictatorship  ;  and  adherence  to  the  Parliamentary 
machinery  in  its  threefold  division  as  the  ultimate  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  in  opposition  to  government  by  plebiscites 
and,  practically,  a  single  Chamber.  It  expresses,  also,  the 
principle  of  obedience  to  laws  until  they  shall  be  repealed, 
and  to  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  which  cannot 
be  repealed.  It  formerly  contested  the  dispensing  power  as 
exercised  by  a  king.  It  has  now  to  set  itself  against  the 
dispensing  powers  as  exercised  by  Irish  conspirators,  lay 
and  priestly,  and  preached  by  an  English  demagogue.  In 
this  lies  the  application  of  what  is  best  in  Whiggism  to  ex¬ 
isting  perils.  But  this  is  the  attitude,  not  of  Whigs  only, 
but  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  authority  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  against  sheer  anarchy.  The  old  name  of  Parliamenta¬ 
rians — the  former  being  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
Parliament,  as  opposed  to  the  Plebiscitarianism  of  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  faction — represents  the  essence  of  the  dispute.  We 
do  not  recommend  it  for  popular  use,  because  the  popular 
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use  will  not  be  dictated  to.  But  the  principles  on  which 
Constitutionalists  of  all  kinds.  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
are  at  one  are  not  happily  designated  by  a  word  like  that 
of  A\  hig,  which  recalls  extinct  controversies. 


MR.  FURNISS  OX  PORTRAITS. 

MR.  HARRY  FURNISS  has  gathered  austerity  as 
well  as  art  from  his  Japanese  studies.  He  has  not 
only  learnt  to  adorn  the  pages  of  Punch  with  some  severity 
in  the  Japanese  manner,  but  has  attained  to  an  ideal  for 
the  British  portrait-painter.  It  is  lofty,  perhaps  even  too 
lofty.  “A  Japanese  artist,”  says  Mr.  Furniss,  just  after 
commenting  on  the  scampish  conduct  of  the  fashionable 
portrait-painter,  “  to  study  a  particular  flower,  would 
■“  travel  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  to  be 
“  found,  live  by  the  plant,  watch  day  by  day  the  flower 
grow,  blossom,  and  decay  under  every  condition,  and 
“  mentally  note  each  detail.”  This,  it  may  be  concluded,  is 
Mr.  Furniss’s  ideal  for  the  portrait-painter.  It  has  certain 
advantages.  It  would,  for  instance,  considerably  diminish 
the  number  of  portraits  in  the  Academy ;  but  still  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  high  for  humanity.  To  wait  for  the 
decay  of  the  sitter  before  painting  him  or  her  would  be  a 
somewhat  ghoulish  proceeding  on  the  artist’s  part ;  and 
then  the  sitter  might  object.  It  would  be  painful  to  be 
followed  about  by  a  portrait-painter  who  was  watching  for 
your  decrepit  age  before  he  summed  you  up  on  canvas. 
On  the  difficulties  for  the  painter  of  carrying  out  this  severe 
■creed  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell.  Mr.  Furniss  illustrates 
them  himself.  He  has  mused  under  the  shade  of  Mr. 
Oladstone’s  collars,  and  wondered  at  the  cut  of  his  clothes ; 
sketched  his  three  hats  and  his  historical  umbrella.  Yet 
he  does  not  feel  adequate  to  painting  his  portrait.  Is  he 
waiting  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s — we  hope  very  distant— decay  ? 
Even  so,  what  shall  it  avail  him ;  for  did  he  see  the  growth 


well  as  others,  fine  pictures.  The  sitter  goes  in  with  the 
rest — through  the  artist.  That  is  what  happens  when  “  brush 
“  and  chisel  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  their  mission.”  But 
will  they  rise,  as  Mr.  Furniss  seems  to  hope,  when  the 
nation  has  done  its  duty,  and  becomingly  endowed  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery'!  We  may  tempt  the  spirit  of 
Moroni  from  the  vasty  deep  with  endowments ;  but  will  he 
come  1 


THE  MONUMENT. 


of  that  grand  old  flower  1 

Mr.  Furniss  made  some  casual  observations  on  art  which 
•ought  to  bring  on  him  a  severe  dose  of  controversy. 
Admirers  of  Constable,  Girtin,  Wilson,  Turner,  may 
have  something  to  say  to  his  very  sweeping  judgment  that 
English  art  was  in  reality  confined  to  portraiture.  We 
object  to  his  declaration  that  it  began  in  the  reion  of 
Charles  I.  He  magnifies  his  office.  Why  should  art  be 
confined  to  painting  ?  The  builders  of  our  cathedrals  and 
old  houses,  with  their  stone-cutters,  iron-workers,  and  furni¬ 
ture-makers,  were  artists,  too,  we  opine.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Furniss  has  entered  into  battle  with  many.  That  was  an 
unlucky  remark  of  his  that  Giotto  first  planted  the 
banner  of  portraiture  in  the  world.  The  Egyptologists 
•and  Mr.  F linders  Petrie  may  have  something  to  say 
■to  him.  Besides,  when  Mr.  Furniss  goes  to  the  British 
Museum,  if  he  will  turn  to  the  left  sharp,  and  walk  into  the 
first  gallery  in  front  of  him,  he  will  find  himself  among 
portraits,  not  painted  but  carved,  a  good  deal  older  than 
Giotto.  There  is  one  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  to  the  right 
of  the  door  which  opens  on  the  space  where  the  Royal 
Academy  young  gentlemen  flirt  with  its  young  ladies.  ‘  It 
professes  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  foremost  man  in  all  the 
world,  and  deserves  to  be  what  it  claims.  If  Mr.  Furniss 
replies  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  head  is  really  like 
Julius  Uesar,  the  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands. 
For  does  he  not  think  Moroni’s  tailor  the  finest  por¬ 
trait  in  the  world  1  Now  we  are  not  far  from  agreeing 
with  him  ;  but  is  he  sure  that  there  ever  was  a  ninth  part 
■of  a  man  who  was  the  original  of  that  picture  1  If  there 
was,  he  went  to  his  fathers  long  ago,  about  the  time 
that  English  art  was  being  founded  according  to  Mr. 
Furniss,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  flattering- 
likeness  or  not.  Besides,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  leasL 
If  Moroni  painted  it  to  pay  a  bill,  and  made  a  very 
ordinary  snip  look  like  a  prince  in  exile  discovered  by 
ambassadors  with  the  scissors  in  his  fingers,  and  as  self- 
possessed  as  a  great  gentleman  should  be  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  the  picture  would  none  the  less  be  a  splendid 
picture,  though  Moroni  laid  the  flattery  on  ever  so  thick. 
We  are  afraid  (for  the  sake  of  morals)  that  it  is  not  truth 
to  the  original  which  makes  a  portrait  a  great  work  of  art. 
Napoleon  was  of  opinion  that  a  portrait  should  make  a 
man  look  like  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  perhaps  that  very 
great  soldier  (and  scoundrel)  was  not  far  wrong.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  the  capacity  to  conceive  of  things  beautiful,  and  then 
to  fix  them  on  canvas,  is  what  makes  paintings,  portraits  as 


TIHIERE  be  many  monuments,  but  only  one  is  The 
J-  Monument — namely,  Wren’s  column,  erected  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  His  first  sketch  repre¬ 
sented  an  unfluted  column  of  the  Tuscan  Doric  order, 
with  flames  springing  out  all  over  it,  presumably  in  gilt 
bronze.  At  the  top  there  was  to  be  an  immense  vase,  from 
which  also  flames  were  to  rise,  and  on  the  top  of  all  was  to 
be  a  phoenix,  with  outspread  wings.  Eventually,  however, 
the  design  was  changed.  IIulsberg,  from  whose  print  the 
above  description  is  drawn,  also  engraved  the  second  design. 
This  time  the  column  was  to  be  fluted,  and  without  flames, 
and  to  have  on  the  top  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  The 
alternative  vase,  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  is  shown  in 
the  margin  of  the  plate.  The  phoenix  was  thought  likely 
to  be  dangerous  because  of  the  sail  the  spread  wings  would 
carry  in  a  gale,  as  Wren  prudently  observed.  It  was  also 
judged  that  at  the  great  height  of  202  feet,  to  which  the 
column  rises,  the  phoenix  would  not  be  easily  understood, 
especially  at  a  distance.  After  six  years  spent  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  pillar  was  at  length  finished,  in  1677.  Some 
people  thought  that  there  had  been  too  much  delay ;  but  it 
was  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficiently 
good  stone — a  difficulty  illustrated  by  the  fall  last  Tuesday 
week  of  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  platform  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  capital.  The  inscription  seems  to  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  competition  among  the  elegant  scholars  of 
the  day.  What  was  finally  accepted  was  by  Dr.  Gale,  the 
Dean  of  A  ork  of  that  time,  and  contains,  of  course,  none  of 
the  offensive  allusions  stigmatized  in  Pope’s  Epistles : — 

Where  London’s  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies. 

It  contained  some  very  grandiloquent  references  to 
Charles  II.,  who  was  represented  in  Roman  armour, 
bringing  prosperity  and  plenty  to  a  mourning  city,  with 
scaffoldings  in  the  background,  and  hodmen  undeterred 
from  their  work  by  a  very  mild  and  smiling  lion  which 
stood  beside  the  King.  When  the  inscription  had  been 
up  for  some  four  years  the  “  Popish  Plot  ”  agitation  broke 
out,  and  in  1681  an  addition  in  Latin  was  made  as  well  as  a 
wholly  new  inscription  in  English.  The  Latin  ran  thus  : — 
“  Sed  furor  papisticus  qui  tarn  dira  patravit  nondum  restin- 
“  getur,”  according  to  Elmes  y  but  Cunningham  makes  the 
1  last  word  “  restinguitur.”  The  English  was  an  expansion 
.  of  the  same  idea,  and  was  severe  on  the  “  treachery  and 
.  malice  of  the  Popish  faction.”  Naturally  this  imputation 
disappeared  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  appointed  the  Lord  Mayor  himself.  At  the 
coming  in  of  William  and  Mart  it  was  renewed,  and  was 
only  finally  erased  in  1831. 

The  Monument  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  work  of  art.  Why 
Y  rex  chose  the  1  uscan  Doric  style  for  his  column  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  but  when  we  compare  it  with  its  two  London  com¬ 
petitors  its  superiority  is  very  conspicuous.  The  Duke  of 
York’s  column,  also  Tuscan,  by  Wyatt,  is  only  124  feet 
in  height,  and  Nelson’s  Pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square,  of 
Corinthian  design,  by  Railton,  is  145.  The  railing  at 
the  top  was  by  Wren’s  direction  “  made  of  substantiall, 
“  well-forged  worke,  there  being  noe  need,  at  that  distance, 
“  of  filed  work.”  It  was  not,  apparently,  high  enough, 
and  in  1750  William  Green,  a  weaver,  threw  himself  or 
fell  from  the  balcony.  Thirty-eight  years  later  another 
suicide  was  reported ;  and  in  1810  Lyon  Levi,  a  Jew,  threw 
himself  over.  From  that  time  no  suicide  or  accident 
occurred  until  1839,  when  a  girl  and  a  boy  threw  them¬ 
selves  down,  in  September  and  October;  and  a  girl  of 
seventeen  in  August  1842.  “This  kind  of  death,”  says 
Cunningham  drily,  “becoming  popular,  it  was  deemed 
“  advisable  to  encage  and  disfigure  the  Monument  as  we 
“  now  see  it.”  The  Monument,  even  more  than  Bow 
steeple,  designed  in  the  same  year,  is  the  pride  of  the 
Cockney.  When  the  fragments  of  stone  from  the  platform 
fell  the  other  day  they  were  eagerly  picked  up  by  the  crowd 
as  relics.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  deterioration 
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of  the  building-stone  is  extensive;  but,  in  any  case,  we 
shall  soon  know  for  certain,  as  the  City  Lands  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  have  closed  it  to  visitors,  with  a  view  to 
its  careful  and  complete  examination  by  a  competent  au¬ 
thority.  The  heavy  traffic  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
enough,  when  it  was  first  built,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  column ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Astronomical 
Society  gave  up  using  it  for  observations  on  that  account. 
Now  that  the  traffic  is  tenfold  greater,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  what  daily  descends  to  London  Bridge,  there  is  the 
Underground  Railway,  with  its  station,  appropriately  named 
from  the  Monument,  in  Eastcheap,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
there  is  a  dislocation  of  any  loose  or  decayed  stone.  The 
little  accident  in  which  no  one  was  hurt  may  turn  out  to  be 
what  the  pious  call  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


FRANCE. 

THE  approaching  meeting  of  the  Chambers  in  Paris 
promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  another  crisis,  and 
one  not  less  lively  than  any  of  the  half-score  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  four  years  or  less.  All  the  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  and  there  is  abundant  readiness  on  all  sides  to 
take  part  in  another  fight.  The  division  of  the  parties  is  as 
profound  as  ever,  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  is 
disturbed,  and  its  foreign  relations  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
Frenchmen  of  any  side — or  no  side — in  politics.  M .  Floquet 
has  entirely  failed  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans,  and  apparently  he  cannot  even  rely  on  the  very 
ardent  support  of  the  Radicals.  Even  with  their  help,  he 
would  be  unable  to  hold  his  ground  unless  the  Opportunists 
and  Moderates  support  him.  But  he  has  done  his  best  to 
make  it  impossible  that  they  should  give  him  their  help. 
The  old  hope  for  what  is  called  Republican  concentration 
has  not  entirely  died  out,  but  its  continuance,  even  in  a 
feeble  state,  is  mainly  a  sign  of  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life  possessed  by  some  delusions.  It  was  never  very  clear 
what  the  concentration  was  to  mean.  A  Utopian  dream 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  heads  of  a  few  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  filled  them  with  a  pleasing  vision  of  union  ol  all 
men  who  believe  in  any  kind  of  Republic  for  purposes  of 
the  most  virtuous  kind.  Daylight  has  broken  in  upon 
most  of  these  good  people  long  ago.  Still  there  is  even  yet  a 
lingering  hope  in  some  quarters  that  as  much  Republican 
concentration  could  be  arrived  at  as  would  suffice  to  form  a 
working  majority.  Even  this  has  proved  in  practice  to  be 
a  dream.  It  is  found  that  concentration  would  mean  the 
surrender  of  one  section  of  the  party  to  another.  .Now, 
while  one  will  not  surrender  enough,  the  other  will  give  up 
nothing.  The  Radicals  have  shown  beyond  all  question 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Republican  concentration  means 
complete  supremacy  for  themselves.  They  have  held  on 
steadily,  with  the  conviction  that,  however  much  the 
Opportunists  might  groan  and  protest,  they  would  prefer 
yielding  at  the  last  moment  to  dividing  the  Republicans  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Hitherto  their  confidence  has 
been  justified.  With  many  declarations  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time,  and  should  not  happen  again,  the  Moderates  and 
Opportunists  have  given  way.  After  so  much  submission, 
it  is  rash  to  suppose  that  they  will  make  a  stand  at  last, 
but  there  are  signs  that  some  of  them  are  becoming  very 
recalcitrant.  Whether  they  stand  or  yield  may,  however, 
prove  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  since  it  is 
becoming  more  obvious  every  day  that  the  Moderates  and 
Opportunists  have  by  this  time  led  one  large  section  of 
their  following  over  to  the  Radicals,  have  driven  another 
over  to  the  Conservatives,  and  frightened  a  third  into 
believing  in  General  Boulanger.  When  the  actual 
struggle  begins  in  the  country,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
Moderates  have  melted  away  and  left  the  Radicals  with 
their  policy  of  mean  religious  persecution  and  small  party 
spite  to  represent  the  Republic.  A  party  cannot  continue 
to  efface  itself,  to  yield  to  Extremists  whom  it  professes  to 
detest,  and  to  allow  things  to  be  done  which  its  principles 
require  it  to  oppose,  without  suffering — even  in  France. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  which  the  Republic  has  now 
to  fight  has  been  made  very  clear.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
before  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Royalists  to  co-operate 
with  General  Boulanger,  it  has  been  completely  dispelled 
by  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the 
Conservative  meeting  at  Alencon.  The  Count  has  written 
to  thank  the  Duke  d’Audiffret  Pasquier  and  M.  Bocher 
for  their  speeches  at  a  Royalist  banquet.  He  must  have 
known  that  they  wTere  accused  of  showing  readiness  to  act 


with  the  General,  and  he  said  not  one  word  to  imply  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  measure.  The  Royalists,  with  the  approval 
of  their  head  (for  the  blancs  d’Espagne  cannot  be  considered 
a  practical  party),  have  decided  to  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage— and  at  present  this  means  co-operation,  tacit  or 
avowed,  with  the  Boulangists.  At  Alencon  there  was 
hardly  any  disguise.  M.  Dugue  de  la  Fauconnerie  was 
applauded  when  he  declared  that,  finding  the  General  s 
coach  going  on  the  same  road  as  himself,  he  was  prepared 
to  take  a  lift.  The  Royalists  have  not  made  their  minds  up 
to  this  course  without  unwillingness  or  even  repugnance. 
It  must  be  highly  displeasing  to  them  to  act  not  only 
with,  but  under,  the  hero  of  the  famous  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  But  strong  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  Radicals  have  swallowed  up  all  minor  dislikes.  They 
may  be  more  than  a  little  ashamed  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  their  organs  in  the  press  may  decline  to  talk 
about  it ;  but  the  decision  has  been  taken — and,  indeed, 
already  acted  on  during  the  last  triple  election  of  General 
Boulanger.  The  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  the  Republic 
is  self-evident.  At  the  last  general  election  one-third  of 
the  votes  were  given  to  the  Conservatives.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  weaker  now.  If,, 
therefore,  the  popularity  of  the  General  is  strong  enough 
to  secure  him  a  sixth  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion — and  it  is  not  rash  to  suppose  that  it  may  be — a  coa¬ 
lition  between  him  and  the  Conservatives  might  very  well 
result  in  the  return  of  a  majority  which  would  make  Re¬ 
publican  government,  as  at  present  understood,  impossible. 
That  such  an  alliance  would  be  short-lived,  and  lead  to- 
further  confusion,  is  obvious  enough.  But  these  consider¬ 
ations  afford  no  ground  for  belief  that  it  will  not  be  formed 
and  acted  on.  The  confidence  of  French  parties  that  they 
must  come  to  the  top  in  any  scramble  is  indomitable,  and 
the  General  has  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  a  welter 
his  chance  of  being  recognized  as  the  necessary  strong 
man  and  saviour  of  society  is  better  than  anybody  else  s. 

The  decree  ordering  the  registration  of  foreigners  has 
apparently  been  received  as  a  pi'oof  that  the  French 
Government  is  taking  further  precautions  against  spies. 
In  all  probability  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  strikes.  France  is  notoriously  short-handed.  With  a 
stationary  population  and  a  rapidly  increasing  capital,  there- 
is  constant  call  for  labour  which  cannot  be  supplied  from 
native  resources.  The  defect  is  made  good  by  Belgian,. 
German,  and  particularly  Italian,  immigration.  A  great 
majority  of  the  1,200,000 — or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
2,000,000 — foreigners  settled  in  France  are  day  labourers. 
Although  these  strangers  are  useful,  and  their  presence  is 
made  necessary  by  the  French  themselves,  they  are  far 
from  popular.  They  sometimes  work  for  smaller  wages  than 
native  workmen  wish  to  obtain,  and  are  therefore  disliked  by 
their  own  class.  Some  of  them,  mostly  Belgians,  took  a  very 
active  share  in  the  recent  strikes,  and  that  has  made  them 
less  welcome  to  the  employers.  For  some  time  the  Socialists — 
for  whom  M.  Floquet’s  Ministry  has  shown  great  de¬ 
ference — have  clamoured  for  measures  against  the  foreigners 
who  keep  down  wages ;  for  a  poll-tax,  if  not  for  expulsion. 
The  registration  is  probably  ordered  with  the  intention  of  at 
least  seeming  to  comply  with  this  demand.  Many  of  the 
foreigners  are  doubtless  men  who  have  come  into  France  to- 
escape  the  conscription.  Their  competition  is  naturally  par¬ 
ticularly  odious  to  labourers  who  have  been  compelled  to 
serve  themselves.  As  these  refugees  will  be  unable  to  produce- 
the  papers  demanded,  they  may  be  at  once  expelled ;  and 
their  own  Governments  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  speak 
for  them.  In  this  way  something  will  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  native  workmen,  and  the  decree  will  be  taken  as  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  more  is  to  follow.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  strictly  legal,  but  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
practice  of  many  Continental  States.  As  an  electioneering 
move,  which  it  in  all  probability  is,  its  want  of  strict  legality 
will  not  harm  the  Ministers  who  issued  it. 


BLAGUE  ON  THE  BENCH. 

THE  person  who  can  find  any  immediate  soul  of  good¬ 
ness  in  such  evil  things  as  the  Whitechapel  murders 
must  be  a  very  clever  person ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  re¬ 
quire  cleverness  to  discover,  besides  the  first  and  most 
obvious,  many  souls  of  evil  in  them.  Among  these,  we  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
soul  which  appears  in  certain  remarks  of  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  at  Worship  Street  Police-court  IastTuesday.  They 
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were  as  follows  : — “  Is  it  one  of  the  common  lodging-houses 
“  one  hears  of?  Witness. — Yes,  Sir.  Mr.  Williams. — Then 
“  tell  me  this.  How  many  beds  do  you  make  up  there  ? 
“  Witness. — Twenty-eight  singles  and  twenty-four  doubles. 
“  Mr.  Williams. — By  ‘doubles’  you  mean  for  a  man  and 
“woman?  Witness.— Yes.  Mr.  Williams —And  the 
“  woman  can  take  any  man  she  likes — you  do  not  know  if 
“  the  couple  are  married  or  not  ?  Witness. — No,  we  do  not 
“  ask  them.  Mr.  Williams. — Precisely  what  I  thought. 
“  And  the  sooner  these  lodging-houses  are  put  down  the 
“  better.”  And  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  remarked  that 
“  any  woman  can  take  any  man  in,  and,  so  long  as  eightpence 
“  is  paid,  no  question  is  asked”;  that  “  as  a  magistrate  he  had 
“  made  it  his  business  to  go  oyer  some  of  these  places,  and 
“  the  sooner  they  are  put  down  the  better  ” ;  “  that  they  are 
“  as  unwholesome  and  as  unhealthy  to  the  community  as 
“  can  well  be,”  and  so  forth. 

Now  we  are  as  much  alive  to  the  rottenness  in  the  state 
of  London  disclosed  to  the  general — not  by  any  means  dis¬ 
closed  for  the  first  time  to  the  knowing — by  the  recent 
events  in  Whitechapel  and  its  neighbourhood  as  any  one 
can  well  be.  We  recognize  as  much  as  anyone  can  the 
ugliness  of  the  reproduction,  as  in  a  Seven  Dials  woodcut 
after  a  Rembrandt,  of  a  famous  poem  of  the  Russian  poet 
Nekrassof,  which  appears  in  the  publication  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  many  of  the  denizens  in  the  East  End  have 
to  earn  a  night’s  rest.  We  are  quite  sure  that  all  possible 
inspection  and  regulation  of  common  lodgi'ng-houses  which 
keeps  certain  common-sense  considerations  in  view  will  be 
a  gain  to  the  community.  But,  these  things  granted,  what 
idle,  what  loathsome  claptrap  Mr.  Montagu  Williams’s 
remarks  still  are  I  “  Lou  do  not  know  if  the  couple  are 
“  married  or  not  ?  ”  And  how,  in  the  name  of  Hymen  and 
Cotytto  both,  are  they  to  know  ?  Does  Mr.  Montagu 
"Williams  suppose  that  the  chacun  avec  sa  chacune  who  seeks 
the  hospitality  of  an  East-End  lodging-house  would  scruple 
to  say  that  they  were  married  if  the  question  were  asked  ? 
Does  he  intend  to  institute  a  production  of  marriage  lines, 
with  two  witnesses  at  hand  to  show  that  they  were  really 
issued  to  the  couple  presenting  them  ?  Does  he  wish  that, 
say  an  honest  couple  tramping  in  search  of  work  from  the 
country,  and  married  in  church  with  all  formalities  twenty 
years  before,  shall  be  turned  into  the  streets  because  they 
cannot  comply  with  these  formalities  ?  If  he  does  not  sup¬ 
pose  and  propose  these  things,  what  on  earth  does  he  mean  ? 
Yet  again,  “  Any  woman  can  take  any  man  in  there,  and, 

“  so  long  as  eightpence  is  paid,  no  question  is  asked? 

What  is  that  but  providing  immoral  accommodation  ?  ” 
Does  Mr.  Williams  think  that,  if  a  person  went  with  his 
neighbour  s  wife  to  the  first  hotel  in  London,  “questions 
“  would  be  asked  ”  ?  Certainly  the  waiters  and  the  chamber¬ 
maids  might  take  stock  for  Divorce  Court  purposes — 
a  remarkable  safeguard  to  morality.  But  what  “  questions 
“  are  asked,”  in  any  case,  beyond,  at  the  outside,  the  signing 
of  names  which  may  be  purely  fancy,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
requirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  luggage,  at  any  hotel, 
whether  the  price  of  the  “  doss  ”  is  eightpence  or  eight 
pounds,  from  John  o’  Groat’s  to  Land’s  End  ?  And  how, 
in  the  other  case,  would  a  person,  if  he  presented  him¬ 
self  with  a  legitimate  spouse,  like  to  be  asked  in  her 
presence,  “  Are  you  married  ?  ”  Yet,  again,  “  The  sooner 
they  are  put  down  the  better.  ”  And  where,  0  sapient 
magistrate  !  will  the  inmates  go  when  you  have  put  them 
down  ?  As  it  is,  you  have  a  certain  hold  over  them  which 
might  be  made  a  very  good  hold.  Is  there  to  be  no  refuge 
by  night  but  the  workhouse  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  a 
population  of  four  millions?  To  ask  these  questions  is 
practically  to  answer  them,  and  not  in  Mr.  Williams’s 
sense ;  but  the  answers  are  naturally  not  such  as  commend 
themselves  to  one  who  plays  from  the  bench  to  the  gallery. 


IIARPERISMS. 

?  I  ^HE  autumnal  season  is  notoriously  unproductive  of 
-L  good  matter  from  the  editorial  point  of  view.  The 
proud,  self-contained  metropolitan  press  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  term  it  the  silly  season.  But  out  of  the  want 
spiings  abundance,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  well-known  law  of 
the  undulatory  progress  of  circumstance.  The  want  seems 
to  have  been  dreadfully  trying  in  New  York,  and  the  ' 
supply,  to  judge  from  the  monthly  commentary  in  Harper 
is  already  gratifying.  From  the  “  Editor’s  Study  ”  a  note 
oi  lamentation  is  sounded.  The  supply  of  Russian  novels 


has  given  out,  and  Mr.  Howells  has  to  fall  back  on 
that  extremely  novel  book  by  Stepniak  on  the  Russian 
Peasantry.  Hie  situation  is  critical,  though  not  without 
small  mitigations.  Spain,  orthodox  Spain,  is  still  faithful 
to  the  creed  ot  realism.  The  Russian  drought  is  made 
just  endurable  by  the  watering-pot  of  Senor  Valdes.  It 
is  the  rare  merit  of  this  estimable  realist  that,  in  his 
latest  novel,  El  Cuarto  Poder — kindly  rendered  The  Fourth 
Estate — he  does  not  describe  the  seaport  town  of  Sarrib 

as  if  it  were  Salem,  Massachusetts.”  This  touching 
tribute  ought  instantly  to  make  a  Pilgrim  Father  of  Senor 
Valdes.  Altogether,  it  is  clear  we  ought  “  to  make  much 
“  of  ”  Spanish  fiction,  because — as  Mr.  Howells  regretfully 
says — “  we  get  no  more  from  the  only  country  that  sends  us 
“  better.  The  want,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  craving, 
thus  caused  by  the  drying-up  of  Russian  novels  has  to  be 
met  in  some  sort,  and  it  may  be  met  by  American  fiction. 
Mr.  Henry  James,  “  prince  of  men  ”  and  primate  of  novel¬ 
ists,  makes  a  very  good  kind  of  a  stopgap.  It  would  be 
“  futile,”  says  Mr.  Howells,  to  dispute  Mr.  James’s  “  primacy,” 
especially  when  the  primacy  is  not  only  “  among  fabling 
“  Americans  ’  — like  Mark  Twain,  perchance — “  but  among 
“  all  who  are  presently  writing  fiction.”  Even  M  r. 
Howells  shall  not  tempt  us  to  anything  futile.  It  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  turn  to  his  critical 
observation  on  The  2Ian  Behind  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Denison,  the 
Uncle  Tom’s  Tenement  of  Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins, 
and  the  “lovely  humour”  of  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett  in  The 
King  of  Folly  Island.  These  works  may,  of  course,  be 
elect  to  immortality ;  but  Mr.  Howells’s  manner  of  praise 
is  likely  to  produce  a  fearfully  deterrent  effect  upon  most 
people  in  our  fictionless  land.  His  commendation  of  Mr. 
Henry  James’s  ubiquitous  industry  is  not  less  odd  and 
uncomfortable.  But  “  critics,”  we  are  reminded,  are  not  the 
u  juc^oes  ’  °f  an  author.  “These  are  the  editors  of  the 
“  magazines,  which  are  now  the  real  avenues  to  the 
“  public.  ’  This  new  view  of  an  old  craft  is  not  perhaps 
the  most  modest  opinion  that  could  issue  from  an  “  Editor’s 
“  Study  ” ;  but  if  it  deludes  a  single  author,  or  terrifies  a 
single  critic,  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  judgment. 

If  want  afflicted  the  “Study,”  starvation  may  be  said  to 
have  threatened  the  “  Editor’s  Chair.”  Here,  after  some 
puerile  objurgations  of  those  wicked  people  who  “  caricature  ” 
good  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  theme  of  a  wondrous  moral  essay  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Browning  and  Buffalo  Bill,  of  which ‘the 
only  novelty  lies  in  the  conjunction.  Many  excellent  people 
are  strangely  exercised  by  the  problem  “  How  to  read  Mr. 
Browning.  These  aspirants  to  culture  have  made  some 
progress  of  late,  or  the  Browning  Society  has  laboured  in 
vain.  But  in  the  far  and  boundless  West,  where  Buffalo 
Bill  s  Indians  once  roamed  free  in  “  reserves,”  they  have 
altogether  shamed  our  blushing  endeavours.  Our  Browning 
Society  is  but  a  poor  shade  of  their  Browning  Clubs.  The 
cult  has  become  occult.  In  one  Western  State  there  is  a 

Browning  Club  ’  that  does  not  desire  to  be  known  as 
such,  or  rather  did  not  till  some  inquisitive  person,  like  the 
“  person  from  Porlock,”  broke  the  spell.  Mr.  George  W. 
Curtis  thinks  there  was  some  mysterious  reason  for  this 
uncommon  reticence  in  a  Browning  Society,  as  if  secresy 
did  not  become  those  who  work  in  the  dark.  In  this  case, 
it  appears,  they  worked  in  the  brown.  “  Well,  I  de- 
“  clare,  I  really  believe  you  are  a  Browning  Club,”  a  prag¬ 
matical  guest  exclaimed.  And,  as  none  of  the  brown  ones 
denied  it,  it  seems  it  was  a  Browning  Club.  After  this  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  young  people  of  the  West 
seek  after  literary  culture  “  with  an  ardor  and  earnestness 
“  which  are  remarkable.”  They  know  how  to  read  Mr. 
Browning  there.  If  the  poet,  however,  is  more  profitably 
studied  in  the  States,  it  would  seem  that  Buffalo  Bill 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
persuade  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  that  “  Mayfair  in  London  ”  is 
already  oblivious  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  has  taken  up 
with  Roman  games  and  other  milder  joys.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  New  York  apparently  finds  novelty  and  refreshment 
in  the  “Wild  West”  show.  Harper's  Monthly  contains  a 
full  and  picturesque  description  of  the  whole  pageant,  con¬ 
cluding  with  sundry  remarks  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
exhibition  which  recall  Artemus  Ward’s  playful  insistence  on 
the  morality  of  his  wax-works.  It  was  all  for  the  good  of 
the  Indian  that  “  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  excellent 
“  of  women  ”  resented  the  exhibition  of  the  Indian  in  all  his 
“  squalid  savagery  ”  before  a  civilized  people.  It  degraded 
him  to  be  made  a  “  circus  spectacle.”  It  might  degrade  the 
civ ilized people,  also,  by  stimulating  the  “worst  dime-novel 
tastes  and  tendencies  among  boys.  ’  These  good  people 
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always  come  in  and  spoil  tlie  fun.  The  earnest  and  most 
reasonable  critic  is  pacified,  let  ns  hope,  by  the  words  of 
wisdom  from  the  “  Easy  Chair.”  “  Had  she  seen  the 
“  spectacle,”  all  would  have  been  well.  The  Indian  is  not 
degraded.  He  rather  likes  it,  in  fact.  He  does  not  lose  his 
dignity  at  Mariner’s  Harbour,  any  more  than  when  he 
pranced  before  “Mayfair”  at  West  Kensington.  His  foot 
is  on  his  native  prairie,  as  it  were,  and  he  plays  “  one  of 
“  his  own  games,”  for  pure  joy  in  the  exercise.  It  is  only 
the  “raw  material  of  the  Indian” — it  certainly  looked  very 
raw  in  London — that  is  provided  by  Buffalo  Bill,  “and 
“  not  that  which  has  been  already  influenced  in  a  degree  by 
“  civilization.”  If  this  correction  does  not  allay  the  appie- 
hensions  of  one  of  the  most  reasonable  of  women,  the  case, 
we  fear,  is  past  remedy. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  INVERNESS. 

IT  would  be  hardly  possible  for  two  speakers,  both  highly 
effective  in  their  way,  to  differ  more  from  each  other 
than  Lord  Haiitington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  it  is 
an  open  question  which  of  them  produces  the  more  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  upon  his  adversaries.  They  are  much  loudest,  as 
we  know,  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  that  may  be  only 
because  his  individuality  is  most  distasteful  to  them,  and 
because  for  various  reasons,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar, 
he  is  more  obnoxious  to  attack.  If,  however,  we  consider 
speeches  alone,  and  not  speakers,  it  will  appear  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  assailant  who  provokes  the  less  vehe¬ 
ment  retort  has  really  hit  the  harder  of  the  two.  Sir. 
Chamberlain  makes  his  points  against  the  Gladstonians  in 
excellent  rhetorical  style ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  much  more 
carefully  barbed  and  polished  than  Lord  Hartington  s  , 
but,  perhaps,  they  do  not  go  as  deeply  home.  There 
is  something  in  the  mere  literary  roughness  of  some 
of  Lord  Hartington’s  more  unstudied  utterances  which 
must  in  itself  be  most  exasperating.  It  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea — for  which  the  substance  of  what  he  says 
undoubtedly  gives  good  warrant— that  .  the  charges  he  has 
to  make  are  so  damaging  that  there  is  no  more  need  to 
convey  them  with  epigrammatic  grace  than  there  is  to 
“  round  the  periods  ”  of  a  criminal  indictment.  When,  too, 
we  add  to  this  his  invaluable  habit  of  letting  fall  observa¬ 
tions  which  are  not  a  whit  the  less  telling  or  even  the  less 
novel  because  they  are  obvious— the  obvious  being  very 
often  precisely  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  passed  by  in 
an  excited  controversy — we  reveal  much  of  the  secret  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  power  as  a  popular  political  speaker. 
We  omit,  of  course,  all  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
weight  which  character  lends  to  his  utterances.  In  mea¬ 
suring  him  against  his  Gladstonian  opponents  one  has 
much  the  same  feeling  about  this  word  as  Lady  lEAZLEhad 
about  the  word  “  honour  ”  in  addressing  herself  to  Joseph 
Surface.  It  had  better  be  “  left  out  ot  the  question. 

At  Inverness,  the  other  day,  Lord  Hartington  was  in 
his  very  best,  because  in  his  most  matter-of-fact,  style. 
Nothin «•  could  have  been  more  characteristic  of  him, 
merely  °  episodical  as  it  was,  than  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  either 
actually  beside  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  or,  as  that 
eminent  person  elegantly  put  it,  “  with  their  knees  in  oui 
“  backs.”  This  essentially  ill-bred  complaint,  which  no 
other  party  leader  within  living  memory  would  have  for  a 
moment  thought  of  taking  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  small 
fry  of  vulgar  Radicalism,  might  quite  excusably  have  pro¬ 
voked  a  severe,  if  not  an  angry,  reproof  from  the  object  ot 
it.  Lord  Hartington,  however,  contents  himself  with  this 
phlegmatic  reply,  that  he  and  his  party  sit  where  they  do, 
first,  because  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  House  would 
render  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  them  to  sit  anywhere 
else  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  has  just  as  much  light  to 
contend  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party,  by  deserting 
Liberalism,  have  forfeited,  if  such  forfeiture  is  possible, 
their  own  right  to  sit  on  the  Opposition  benches,  as  they 
have  to  maintain  the  converse  proposition.  Passing  from 
this  personal  matter  he  went  on  to  review  the  situation 
with  his  usual  irritating  simplicity  of  style,  dwelling  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  degrading  results  which  the  1  arnellite 
alliance  was  producing  upon  the  position  and  character  of 
the  Gladstonians.  In  the  course  of  tl  is  lie  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  disinter  certain  buried  gems  ot  eloquence,  the 
exhumation  of  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Unionists, 


and,  we  suspect,  also  by  at  least  one  distinguished  Glad¬ 
stonian.  These  were  the  passages  in  which  Lord  Rosebery 
deprecated  alliances  between  English  parties  and  the  Par- 
nellites.  They  would,  he  said,  make  Mr.  Parnell  “the 
“  master  of  the  situation.”  He  would  sit  “  enthroned  with 
“  [here  insert  whatever  names  of  English  party  leaders 
“  may  seem  most  appropriate]  on  his  right  hand  and 
“  on  his  left,  like  the  chiefs  in  Israel,  and  with  8o  Par- 
“  nellite  members  behind  him  who  have  signed  the  blood 
“  pledge  of  his  followers.”  This,  Lord  Rosebery  went  on 
to  say,  would  “  not  merely  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  political 
“  liberty,”  but  “  involve  a  danger  to  the  Empire  itself. 
Thus  spoke  the  political  Benedick,  not,  of  course,  suspecting 
when  he  cried  out  upon  such  unholy  unions  that  he  would 
himself  live  to  be  just  that  sort  of  married  man.  We  con¬ 
dole  sincerely  with  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  recovery  of  his 
forgotten  opinion ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  as 
sincerely  congratulate  Sir  William  ITarcourt. 


THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

THE  news  from  Afghanistan  is,  for  the  present,  nil,  and 
the  Black  Mountain  expedition,  though  it  has  begun 
active  operations  successfully,  has  not  yet  done  any  serious 
work.  But  some  decided  steps,  if  only  steps  backward,  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  Sikkim.  There  was  ground  for  the 
fears  which  have  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that,  the 
brief  incursion  and  immediate  retirement  ot  the  British 
troops  into  and  from  Chumbi  was  capable  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  ;  but  subsequent  news  puts  rather  a  different  face  upon 
the  matter.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim,  who 
previously  seemed  rather  to  prefer  his  Thibetan  to  his 
English  masters,  has  “come  in,”  and  that  not  only  a 
Chinese  envoy,  but  a  distinguished  Lama,  accompanies  him, 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  without  much  further  trouble 
becomes  reasonably  probable.  Although  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Cis-Himalayan  portion  of  Sikkim,  as 
an  English-protected  State,  ought  to  be  at  once  guarded 
by  the  English  from  foreign  invasion,  the  presence,  of 
the  Rajah  with  the  invaders  was  an  awkward  complication, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  has  now  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
recurrence  of  which  may  perhaps  by  a  little  manoeuvring 
be  prevented.  The  dual  capacity  of  the  Rajah  has  been 
a  source  of  trouble  throughout,  even  from  the  mere 
physical  accident  of  his  occasional  residence  in  Chumbi, 
whither  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  across  the 
passes.  This  latter  fact,  by  the  way,  the  inconvenience 
whereof  has  been  vouched  for  by  distinguished  Indian 
officials,  supplies  -in  itself  a  probable  reason  for  Colonel 
Graham’s  not  being  anxious  to  leave  his  forces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  at  such  a  time  of  year  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  If  the  Thibetans  can  be  brought  to  reason  in  any 
way,  there  will  certainly  be  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  hurt  their  susceptibilities ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  England  can  long  continue  indifferent  to 
the  shutting  up  of  Thibet  from  the  south  at  the  very 
moment  when  another  Power  is  making  approaches  of  a 
well-known  kind  to  it  from  the  North. 

From  the  other  disturbed  quarters  of  the  frontier  it  is 
announced  that  the  Hazaras  refuse  all  offers  of  negotiation, 
and  that  the  Black  Mountain  expedition  has  set  to  work, 
some  actual  brushes  having  taken  place.  From  previous 
experience  that  work  may  not  be  altogether  easy ;  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  something  more  definite  will  be 
attempted  than  on  former  occasions.  It  is  no  secret  that, 
on  some  at  least  of  these  former  occasions,  after  great  i 
displays  of  force,  and  after  victories  claimed,  and  no  doubt 
rightly  claimed,  on  our  side,  the  tribes  have  boasted  loudly 
of  i their  own  success,  basing  the  boast  on  what  seems  to  them, 
and  (which  is  more  important)  to  their  neighbours,  the  in¬ 
fallible  argument  that  if  we  had  not  been  beaten  we  should 
not  have  gone  away.  That  is  not  the  Russian  method,  and 
until  quite  recently  it  was  not  our  own.  Now  it  imports 
very  much  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  of  practically 
unknown  States  (so  unknown  that  persons  who  perhaps 
do  not  know  very  much  about  them  speak  with  the 
most  confident  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  and  that  one 
at  least  of  the  general  terms  for  them — Yaghistan — 
has  as  many  different  acceptations  as  “France”  had  some 
centuries  ago)  should  be  taught  that  England  means 
to  have  in  their  inhabitants  either  obedient  foes  or  inde- 
oendent  friends.  It  is  sufficiently  ridiculous  that  dis¬ 
tricts  the  chief  streams  of  which  run  into  the  Cahul  river, 
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either  within  our  own  territory  or  close  to  the  high  road 
from  Peshawur  to  Cabul,  should  he  as  unknown  as  Laputa 
or  Mount  Alkoe.  It  is  especially  awkward  when  these 
regions  lie  between  us  and  other  regions,  Badakshan  and 
Wakhan,  where  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  that  we  should 
know  what  is  going  on.  The  case  is  not  at  all  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  suited  Russia,  having  gained 
possession  of  the  great  passes  and  valleys,  to  leave  the  most 
turbulent  tribes  in  a  condition  of  constantly  circumscribed 
independence  for  many  years.  For  it  is  exactly  these 
valleys  and  passes  that  we  have  not  got.  W e  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  north  of  the  district  by  negotiation, 
and  we  may  make  some  on  the  southern  part  of  it  by  force  ; 
but,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  something  will  have  to  be 
done  if  a  dangerous  hot-bed  of  disturbance  is  not  to  be  kept 
up. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

IF  Mr.  Balfour  needed  proof  of  the  signal  success  of  his 
speech  at  Glasgow,  he  might  find  it  in  the  blind  fury 
now  raging  among  the  Painellites  at  the  ruthless  havoc 
which  has  been  wrought  among  the  most  serviceable  of  their 
political  fictions.  His  demolition  of  the  Mandeville  myth 
was,  indeed,  so  complete  and  final,  that  the  English  division 
of  the  Separatist  party  seem  disposed  to  drop  the  whole 
matter.  Their  references  to  it,  at  any  rate,  since  Mr. 
Balfour’s  speech  have  been  timid  and  hesitating  to  the 
last  degree,  and  we  suspect  that,  if  they  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  quietly  and  unostentatiously  strike 
Mr.  Mandeville’s  case  out  of  the  list  of  Balfourian 
“  atrocities.”  But  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  they  shall  not 
be,  left  to  themselves.  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  in  these  matters,  and,  after  attempting  to 
reap  the  profit,  to  endeavour  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
circulating  falsehoods.  They  have  definitely  gone  into 
the  slander  business  in  partnership  with  the  Editor  of 
United  Ireland  and  other  of  the  foul  libellers  whom  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  had  once  to  inform  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  “  an  English  gentleman  ” — we  wonder  whether  it  ever 
occurs  to  him  now  to  remind  his  new  friends  that  this  is 
also  a  description  of  Mr.  Balfour — and,  having  gone  into 
the  slander  business  as  aforesaid,  the  Gladstonians  must 
be  compelled  to  meet  their  engagements  or  declare  them¬ 
selves  politically  bankrupt.  The  particular  engagement 
here  in  question  is  one  of  an  exceptionally  distinct  and 
binding  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone,  -who  now  informs  a  cor¬ 
respondent  that  he  “never  professed  to  be  acquainted 
“  with  the  entire  case,”  swallowed  the  whole  lump  of  lies 
which  were  concocted  about  Mr.  Mandeville’s  death  at  a 
single  gulp.  He,  indeed,  anticipated  even  the  ready  de¬ 
glutition  of  the  Cork  Coroner’s  jury.  Before  the  case  for 
the  prison  authorities  had  been  so  much  as  opened  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  upon  himself — no  doubt  with  a  thoroughly 
reasonable  forecast  of  the  proceedings  of  the  singular 
tribunal  before  which  the  inquiry  was  going  forward — to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  it ;  and  since  the  delivery  of  the 
verdict  he  has  unreservedly  associated  himself  with  the 
Pamellite  denunciations  of  everybody  and  anybody,  whether 
prison  official  or  medical  expert,  whose  evidence  opposed 
the  theory  that  Mr.  Mandeville  had  been  “  done  to 
“  death  ”  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  though  there  is  more  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Glasgow  speech  than  its  patient  and  painstaking  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  the  Mandeville  myth  —  though  it  contains 
a  very  happy  and  effective  exposure  of  other  equally  base¬ 
less,  but  less  monstrous,  legends — it  is,  we  think,  upon 
the  exploded  Mandeville  myth,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s, 
and  the  Gladstonians’  responsibility  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  above  all  upon  the  lesson  which  careless  and 
indolent  Englishmen  should  learn  from  it,  that  public 
attention  may  be  most  desirably  concentrated.  It  would 
be  well,  for  instance,  if  we  could  prevail  upon  some  of 
those  correspondents  who  are  so  fond  of  interrogating 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  frame  a  short  series  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  various  statements  made  by  Mr.  Balfour 
with  respect  to  the  late  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  submit 
them  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  distinguished  junior  partner,  for 
reply,  or  at  any  rate  “  for  remarks.”  There  are  plenty 
of  interrogatories  which  might  be  usefully  addressed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  connexion  with  such  matters  as  the 
Irish  and  English  prison  rules,  their  comparative  strin¬ 
gency  or  leniency,  the  dates  of  and  the  responsibility  for 


their  enactment ;  but,  having  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
heavy  epistolary  engagements,  lie  might  be  spared  in¬ 
terrogation  on  these  heads.  It  would,  however,  be  of 
much  interest  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  believes  the 
diary  which  has  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Balfour  of  Mr. 
Mandeville’s  movements  from  the  beginning  of  last  April 
down  to  the  2nd  of  July,  when  he  first  complained  of  the 
illness  which  carried  him  off,  to  be  an  accurate  account  of 
matters ;  and,  in  particular,  whether  he  believes  it  to  be 
correct  for  the  last  fortnight  of  that  pei-iod.  If  he  is  not 
prepared  to  contest  its  accuracy,  it  would  further  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  inquire  whether — even  without  the  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  on  the  point  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  greatest 
living  Irish  expert  on  the  class  of  diseases  of  which  Mr. 
Mandeville  died — he  is  still  prepared  to  persist  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  deceased  was  “  an  invalid  whose  con- 
“  stitution  had  been  wrecked  by  prison  life,”  and  not  a  man 
“  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Irish  agitator,’" 
and  prosecuting  it  with  an  excess  of  activity  and  a  lack  of 
prudence — leaving  other  questions  that  have  been  raised 
aside  altogether — which  brought  his  life,  through  the 
operation  of  essentially  normal  and  natural  causes,  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  close.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  be  prepared  to 
persist  in  the  statement  that  the  deceased  agitator’s  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  “  wrecked  by  prison  life  ” — if  he  admits  to 
himself  that  the  whole  body  ofParnellite  charges  against  all 
and  sundry  with  reference  to  the  agitator  are  one  mass  of 
slanderous  fables — then  it  would  not  be  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  prepared  to  make  honour¬ 
able  amends  to  Mr.  Balfour,  to  Dr.  Barr,  to  the  Irish 
prison  authorities,  and  to  the  other  persons  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  he  has  made  himself  instrumental  in  shamefully  and 
cruelly  traducing.  It  would  not  be  interesting,  we  say,  to 
make  this  inquiry ;  because  no  interest  can  attach  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  everybody  knows  the  answer.  No  man's 
historical  conscience  responds  more  sensitively  to  solicitations 
than  Mr.  Gladstone’s;  but  the  solicitations  must  come  from 
the  proper  quarter — that  is  to  say,  from  a  solicitor. 

The  lesson  to  the  unthinking  part  of  the  English  public 
would,  howTever,  be  no  more  valuable  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  to  give  the  public  a  surprise  by  acknowledging  and 
apologizing  for  his  error  ;  for  even  then  it  would  be  certain 
that  he  would  “  go  and  do  it  again,”  and  next  time  not 
apologize.  What  the  lighter-minded  Englishman — to  this 
day  too  readily  credulous  of  Pamellite  inventions — needs  to 
bear  in  mind  is  the  necessity  in  future  of  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  Gladstonians  have,  as  we  have  already  said, 
gone  definitely  into  the  slander  business  with  the  original 
Irish  members  of  the  firm ;  and  that  they  mean  to  assist  in 
the  circulation  of  falsehoods — either  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  or  deliberately  abstaining  from  the  very  slight  inquiry 
to  prove  them  such — whenever  and  wherever  opportunity 
offers.  We  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  complain  that  the 
average  Englishman  has  hitherto  allowed  himself  in  some 
cases  to  be  taken  in.  It  is  quite  a  novel  experience  for 
him — the  spectacle  of  this  partnership  between  an  historical 
English  party  and  men  of  the  description  of  those  who  were 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  weekly  habit  of  accusing  Lord 
Spencer  and  his  then  Chief  Secretary  of  complicity  with 
nameless  crime.  The  English  public,  we  say,  are  to  be 
excused  for  failing  at  once  to  realize  the  fact  of  this  part¬ 
nership,  and  of  all  that  it  implies ;  but,  after  the  lesson  of 
the  Mandeville  case,  no  such  allowance  can  be  made  for 
them.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they  be  any  longer  excused  for 
belief  in  the  general  imposture  of  which  the  fictitious  wrong 
of  this  particular  prisoner  is  only  an  incident.  They 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  comparing  the  severities 
of  a  really  stern  repressive  system  with  those  easygoing 
methods  of  correction  to  which  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his 
friends  have  been  subjected,  and  about  which  they  have 
made  such  a  ridiculous  and  unmanly  outcry.  If  there  be 
anybody  in  England  who  still  fails  to  rate  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Neapolitan  reminiscences,  and  the  comparisons  founded 
thereon,  at  their  true  value,  he  should  read  the  letter 
in  which  the  actual  experiences  of  a  prominent  political 
prisoner  under  the  rule  of  King  “  Bomba  ”  were  detailed 
through  his  friend  Signor  Bonghi,  an  Italian  deputy, 
to  the  English  press.  Any  one  who  can  compare  this 
gentleman’s  uncoloured  and  unembittered  account  of  his 
sufferings  of  thirty  years  ago  with  Mr.  O’Brien’s  “mar- 
“  tyrdom  modified  by  sandwiches,”  and  feel  anything 
but  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity  which  has  raised 
this  outcry  about  the  treatment  of  Irish  prisoners, 
and  the  emotional  effeminacy  which  can  sympathize  with 
and  re-echo  it,  must  have  something  seriously  the  matter 
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with  either  his  understanding  or  his  sensibilities.  How 
conveniently  these  last-named  functions  work  in  the  case 
of  those  Gladstonians  who  are  most  deeply  moved  by  the 
“  tortures  ”  inflicted  on  the  Irish  prisoners  has  been  well 
seen  during  the  present  week.  Last  Monday’s  newspapers 
contained  reports  of  a  certain  speech  delivered  in  Ireland 
in  which  Mr.  Finucane,  M.P.,  suggested  to  Nationalist 
blacksmiths  a  novel  mode  of  dealing  with  boycotted  men 
who  bring  them  horses  to  be  shod.  “  Drive  the  nails  into 
“  the  quick,”  advised  the  gentle  Mr.  Finucane,  and  his 
counsel  was  seconded  by  the  worshipful  High  Sheriff  of 
Limerick ;  “  and  they  will  not  bring  their  horses  to  you 
“  again.”  Only  a  few  days  earlier  Mr.  Mobley  had  been 
congratulating  an  audience  on  the  more  humane  methods 
by  which,  according  to  him,  the  agrarian  quarrel  is  now 
prosecuted  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mobley’s  attention  has  since 
been  directly  and  personally  called  to  this  brutality  of  one 
of  his  present  allies  ;  but  the  challenge  has  met  with  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Nor  has  there  fallen  from  a  single  member  of 
that  party  who  have  wept  in  concei  t  over  the  unbreeclied 
O’Brien  one  word  of  rebuke  for  the  inhuman  advice  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  by  their  associate  to  a  people  quite  barbarous  enough, 
as  they  have  proved  themselves  in  countless  cases,  to  follow  it. 
It  may  assuredly  be  said  of  the  Gladstonians  that  they 
have  “  taught  the  emotions  to  move  at  the  command  of 
“  reason.”  According,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  And  good 
party  reason  for  the  indulgence  or  the  repression  of  their 
sensibilities,  they  can  shudder  over  sham  sufferings  or  re¬ 
gard  incitements  to  the  infliction  of  real  “  tortures  ”  with 
complete  indifference.  However,  the  Parnellites  have  lately 
been  supplying  examples  of  incitement  of  another  and 
apparently  even  more  sinister  kind.  Does  the  mild- 
mannered  right  honourable  member  for  Newcastle,  for  in¬ 
stance,  know  what  Mr.  O’Brien  meant  by  saying  at  Mary¬ 
borough  the  other  day,  “  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Townsend 
“  Trench  will  never  be  able  to  boast  that  he  can  pass 
“  through  Queen’s  County  without  a  sufficient  escort  ”  1  Is 
this  or  is  it  not  in  Mr.  Morley’s  opinion  a  suggestion  to 
the  people  of  Queen’s  County  to — in  plain  language — shoot 
Mr.  Townsend  Trench  1  And,  if  so,  will  Mr.  Morley 
regard  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion — if  it  should  be 
adopted — with  “sombre  acquiescence”  1 


THE  BAB Y-FAKMIN G  CASE. 

rpiIE  Coroner’s  jury  who  have  been  making  inquisition 
-S-  into  the  death  of  Isaac  Arnold,  otherwise  John 
Bailey,  aged  six  months,  have  found  a  verdict  natural 
enough,  and  perhaps  inevitable  under  the  circumstances, 
but  nevertheless  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  died  “  through  natural  causes  in 
“  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence,”  the  jury  adding 
that  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Arnold  throughout  the  inquiry 
had- been  very  reprehensible  and  deserved  severe  censure; 
and  appending  thereto  the  following  rider  : — “  We  hope 
“  the  depositions  will  be  sent  to  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
“  and  we  are  quite  agreed  that  the  Act  should  be  re- 
“  constructed  as  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
“  of  Works  and  the  Coroner.”  The  transmission  of  the 
depositions  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  may  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  institution  of  proceedings  for  perjury  against 
Mrs.  Arnold.  But  even  a  prosecution  of  this  person  to 
a  conviction  upon  that  charge  would  afford  but  a  very 
inadequate  guarantee  of  protection  to  future  John  Baileys 
of  the  age  of  six  months.  The  so-called  “  natural  causes  ” 
to  which  the  unfortunate  infant  owed  his  death  in  this 
case  would  continue  to  operate  in  like  cases  with  all 
the  majestic  uniformity  which  distinguishes  the  processes 
of  Nature  and  with  the  customary  fatal  effects  for  those 
who  happen  to  get  in  her  way.  Future  high-priestesses 
of  Nature  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Arnold  may  be  more  cir¬ 
cumspect  in  their  mode  of  giving  evidence,  and  if  they 
should  be  effectively  warned  by  the  danger  to  which  she 
has  exposed  herself,  we  really  see  no  reason  why  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  John  Baileys  should  not  succumb  to 
“  natural  causes  ”  of  the  same  kind  in  the  future.  On  the 
contrary,  unless  the  law  is  amended,  we  see  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  exactly  what  will  in  fact  happen. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  regard  the  rider  to  the 
verdict  as  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  severe  censure 
of  Mrs.  Arnold.  It  was  conceived  in  the  sense  of  the 
Coroner’s  observations  in  summing  up,  and  will,  we  hope, 
direct  the  eye  of  the  legislator  on  the  look-out  for  subjects 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  matter.  The  case 


has,  as  Mr.  Braxton  IIicks  says,  revealed  the  existence  of 
“  a  most  pernicious  system  of  ‘  sweating  ’  infants,  for  it  can 
“  be  called  nothing  else,  of  which  Mrs.  Arnold  was  the 
“  head.”  Her  practice  was  to  take  children  with  a  pre¬ 
mium,  and  then  put  them  out  to  hire  to  see  how  much  she 
could  make  out  of  the  transaction.  She  had  taken  as  many 
as  twenty-four  children  in  this  way,  and  the  Coroner  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that,  if  they  could  have  obtained  the 
necessary  clues,  they  would  have  discovered  that  there  were 
cases  nearly  all  over  the  country.  It  is  clear  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1872 
is  ineffective ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did, 
in  fact,  suggest  as  long  ago  as  1884  that  the  Act 
should  be  extended,  and  that  parents  should  not  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  responsibility  by  the  payment  of  sums  of 
money  to  the  people  who  undertook  to  adopt  their  children. 
The  Coroner  urges  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1872  on 
these  lines,  and  would  further  make  it  an  offence  to  take  for 
hire  or  reward  any  infant  under  the  age  of  seven  years, 
unless  such  person  was  registered  under  the  Act,  or  unless 
the  particulars  of  the  agreement  or  undertaking  entered 
into  between  the  parties  to  the  transaction  were  registered 
by  the  local  authority  under  such  Act.  It  is  certainly 
essential  that  some  change  in  the  direction  of  greater 
stringency  should  be  made  in  the  existing  law,  which, 
even  if  it  were  effective  to  begin  with — as  is  doubtful — - 
has  been  left  behind  in  the  inspiriting  march  of  human 
progress,  and  the  application  of  man’s  ingenuity  to  the 
arts  of  life — and  death.  The  introduction  of  the  sweat¬ 
ing  system  into  baby-farming  is  a  triumph  of  this  species 
of  ingenuity;  but  the  social  results  of  that  system,  even 
when  nobody  suffers  from  it  but  the  sub-contractors,  are 
not  encouraging.  When  the  subject-matter  of  the  sweat¬ 
ing  contract  is  itself  an  animate  object  and  liable  to  be 
starved  in  company  with,  or  even  in  substitution  for,  the 
sub-contractor,  it  is  certainly  time  for  the  Legislature  to 
interfere. 


THE  EAST-END  MULDERS. 

t n  HIE  intolerable  quantity  of  gush  and  vague  speculation 
~L  which  has  been  poured  out  on  this  disgusting  subject 
has  very  materially  increased  its  natural  loathsomeness. 
The  foolish  letter-writer  is,  of  course,  to  the  fore,  as  he 
always  is  when  any  conspicuous  event  and  the  silly  season 
combine  to  give  him  a  chance.  He  is  a  common  evil,  but 
in  this  case  he  is,  in  addition  to  being  foolish,  inexpressibly 
nasty.  The  papers  are  deluged  with  speculations  as  to  the 
character,  motives,  and  methods  of  a  creature  about  whom 
we  know,  and  as  yet  can  know,  nothing.  A  crowd  of 
persons  who  have  political  or  journalistic  business  to  look 
after  are  actively  at  work.  The  whole  makes  a  sufficiently 
sickening  brew.  Persons  who  are  sure  that  “  society  ”  is  to 
blame  because  it  does  not  provide  comfortable  lodgings  at  the 
public  expense  for  wretched  women  who  prefer  prostitution 
in  the  streets  to  the  casual  ward,  are  jostling  with  others 
who  are  allowed  to  inflict  on  the  world  their  blind  guesses 
at  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  an  animal  thev 
have  never  seen.  Along  with  them  are  virtuous  journalists 
eager  for  a  “  campaign  ”  or  a  “  subject  ”  or  a  “  series,”  and 
political  gentry  who  see  a  chance  of  upsetting  the  Home 
Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  of  Police  or  both.  It  is 
unhappily  useless  to  protest  against  the  publication  of 
offensive  details.  The  public,  according  to  certain  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  their  profit  to  make,  has  a  right  to  know  all, 
and  newspapers  need  copy.  With  a  very  grandiose  parade 
of  zeal  and  public  spirit  the  nasty  traffic  goes  on — disgust¬ 
ing  in  itself,  and  made  ten  times  more  disgusting  by  the 
mouthing  hypocrisy  of  the  traders. 

Of  the  murders  themselves  no  word  shall  be  said  here. 
But  indirectly  they  have  an  interest  which  is  clean.  They 
have  led  to  attacks  on  the  management  of  the  police  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Home  Secretary'.  These  are  matters 
which  may  be  commented  on  with  some  prospect  of  a  useful 
result.  Sir  Charles  Warren  disposed  in  his  letter  pub¬ 
lished  last  Thursday  of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
his  management  of  the  police.  He  has  denied  that  constables 
are  moved  from  district  to  district  so  frequently  as  to 
prevent  them  from  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
beats.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
system  followed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Whitechapel 
Board  of  Works,  which  had  thought  fit  to  censure  him, 
must  feel  the  force  of  his  remark  that  the  police  are  not 
responsible  for  the  bad  lighting  of  the  district.  No  answer 
can  be  made  to  his  ivarning  that  no  strengthening  of  the 
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police  force  can  altogether  prevent  outrages,  “so  long  as 
“  the  victims  actually,  hut  unwittingly,  connive  at  their  own 
“  destruction.”  On  this  point  there  is  some  need  for  plain 
language.  No  single  one  of  the  women  who  have  beeu  so 
shockingly  murdered  need  have  lost  her  life  if  she  had  not 
preferred  the  excess  of  degradation  to  entering  the  work- 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  every  alley,  every  dark 
corner  of  a  great  city,  and  if  miserable  women  will  put 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  casual  strangers  they  will  occa¬ 
sionally  fall  victims  to  outrage.  To  be  sure  this  touches 
a  large  and  not  a  pleasant  subject ;  but  we  would  ask 
the  sentimentalists  to  remember  that,  if  women  of  the 
prostitute  class  are  peculiarly  defenceless,  the  fault  rests 
very  largely  with  those  who  have  always  resisted  the 
establishment  of  proper  police  supervision.  We  could  wish 
that  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  defence  of  the  detective  depart¬ 
ment  was  as  satisfactory  as  his  demonstration  that  the 
patrol  work  of  the  police  is  not  neglected.  Unfortunately 
there  is  an  actual,  though  doubtless  unwitting,  irony  in  his 
words  when  he  says  that  the  public  ignorance  of  the  action 
of  the  detective  department  “is  only  the  stronger  proof 
“  that  it  is  doing  its  work  with  secresy  and  efficiency.” 
The  soundness  of  the  general  principle  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  The  detective  must  work  in  secret;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  do  not  only  not  see  him  toiling,  which  is  as 
it  should  be,  but  we  see  so  few  results  of  his  toil.  The 
list  of  undetected  murders  in  London  is  now  a  long  one, 
and  we  decline  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  unaware 
of  what  the  detectives  have  been  doing  as  a  pi'oof  of  their 
efficiency.  It  really  looks  too  much  as  if  they  had  been 
doing  nothing  to  any  purpose.  The  parallel  attack  which 
has  been  made  on  Mr.  Matthews  is  largely  inspired  by  the 
feelings  which  have  led  to  the  attack  on  the  police,  but  in 
this  case  the  criticisms  have  been  better  justified.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  unfortunately  again  shown  the  want 
of  tact  which  led  him  into  trouble  over  the  Cass  case. 
Whether  the  practice  of  offering  rewards  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  one,  Mr.  Matthews  might  have  reflected  that  it  was 
more  important  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  utmost  was 
being  done,  even  at  some  risk  of  promoting  perjury,  than  to 
adhere  to  an  official  decision  of  no  considerable  standing. 
Moreover,  he  must  know  that  we  are  all  very  well  aware 
that,  since  rewards  ceased  to  be  promised,  there  has  been 
no  obvious  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  detective  depart¬ 
ment. 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

A  MONGST  all  the  colossal  remains  of  antiquity  there  are 
perhaps  few  that  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  than  those 
magnificent  aqueducts  which  in  the  South  of  Europe  crossed  hills 
and  plains  and  valleys  in  stately  tiers  of  arches.  Men  whose 
taste  is  too  crude  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  proportion  and  the 
refinement  of  line  of  a  Greek  temple  are  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  conception  and  the  strength  of  execution  of  these 
great  engineering  works.  Even  the  dullest  mind  is  awed  at  the 
sight  of  a  structure  which  once  carried  one  river  over  another 
hundreds  of  feet  above  it.  And  the  very  mass  of  the  material 
employed  (often  clumsily)  calls  up  pictures  of  the  vast  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  the  great  number  of  toilers  who,  without  any  of 
our  modern  appliances,  piled  these  gigantic  blocks  of  masonry, 
each  squared  and  set  with  perfection.  The  modern  engineer  lias 
not  the  same  artistic  opportunities.  It  is  true  that  he  has  to 
erform  more  daring  feats,  to  span  larger  spaces,  to  calculate  for 
eavier  strains.  But  he  has  in  almost  everything  that  he  does 
to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  dividends,  so  that  he  is 
altogether  prevented  from  being  swayed  by  artistic  considera¬ 
tions.  There  are  some  brilliant  exceptions  however.  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  probably  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  railway  viaducts,  especially  in  countries  where 
stone  abounds,  which  a  few  centuries  of  decay  would  clothe  with 
a  venerable  charm  that  would  make  them  worthy  rivals  of  the 
great  Roman  aqueducts.  And  here  and  there  there  are  bridges 
such  as  that  of  the  North  British  Railway  over  the  Tweed  at 
Berwick,  in  which  the  designer  has  combined  grace  of  form  with 
the  sterner  qualities  of  its  mechanical  requirements. 

.  In  modern  engineering  works,  however,  actual  artistic  quality 
is  scarcely  ever  considered ;  and  the  changes  which  the  hand  of 
Time  will  produce  are  either  triennial  renovation  at  the  painters’ 
hands,  or  a  slovenly  and  rusty  decay,  leading  to  a  miserable 
and  ignominious  collapse.  Such  are  the  great  works  which  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  iron  and  steel  is 
Lading  our  great  engineers  to  erect.  In  them  men  like  Mr 
Ruskm  see  nothing  but  shame  to  the  country  which  tolerates 
them,  and  usurious  wickedness  in  the  shareholders  who  do  or  do 
not  get  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  them.  But  others 
even  those  who  follow  the  great  critic  with  delight  into  the 
paradise  of  architectural  splendour  through  which  he  leads  them 
touching  las  favourite  pieces  with  the  rosy  light  of  his  own  -low¬ 


ing  language,  have  still  some  space  left  in  their  imaginations  for  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  poetical  side  of  the  modern  engineer’s 
work.  1  lie  space  that  has  been  devoted  in  the  papers  during 
recent  weeks  to  the  accounts  of  the  racing  of  rival  express  trains 
was  allotted  by  shrewd  editors,  not  merely  because  of  the  silly 
season,  not  because  the  convenience  or  the  pockets  of  a  few  of 
their  readers  were  affected,  but  because  the  poetic  feelings  of  the 
public  are  stirred  by  accounts  ol  locomotives  and  waggons  being 
driven  at  seventy  miles  an  hour.  There  is  nothing  of  a  very 
high  order  in  this  feeling,  but  it  is  certainly  to  some  extent 
artistic.  There  is  a  side  in  the  great  development  of  mechanical 
science  which  is  not  purely  mechanical.  Emotions  of  an  aesthetic 
nature  are  undoubtedly  stirred  in  most  human  breasts  by  the 
exhibition  of  vast  forces,  utilized  and  controlled  with  almost 
microscopic  exactness. 

It  is  probably  this  feeling  which  makes  the  bridge  now  being 
constructed  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  so  popular  among 
sightseers,  most  of  whom  are  totally  incapable  of  grasping  the 
principles  of  its  construction.  No  one  could  ever  describe  it  as 
being  beautiful  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  either  in  its 
present  incomplete  form,  or  as  it  will  be,  when  ready  for  traffic. 
And  those  who  live  in  its  neighbourhood  may  have  a  just  cause 
ot  complaint  that  it  has  spoilt  much  of  the  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance  ot  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  But  scenery  as  pic¬ 
turesque  can  be  found  elsewhere,  whereas  the  structure  is  at 
present  unique,  and  is  as  impressive  as  it  is  solitary.  The  whole 
length  ot  it  is  rather  over  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards,  and 
the  highest  points  ot  the  three  piers  are  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  main  part  of  it  will  consist  of 
two  enormous  spans,  measuring  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  feet 
(a  third  of  a  mile)  each.  The  bases  which  support  the  framework 
resting,  one  near  the  north  side,  one  near  the  south  side,  and  one 
close  to  the  island  of  Inchgarvie,  each  consist  of  four  great 
cylindrical  granite  pillars,  rising  just  out  of  the  water.  The  best 
way  to  picture  it  to  one’s  mind  is  to  imagine  four  great  pairs  of 
lazy  tongs,  which  diminish  in  size  towards  the  further  ends,  and 
which  are  stretched  out  from  these  piers  across  the  sea  to  a 
distance  ot  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  a  good  deal  more  than 
halfway  across  the  Thames  at  Westminster.  The  big  end  of 
the  lazy  tongs  (or  the  distance  between  where  the  thumb  and 
finger  would  be)  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  little  end  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  One  of 
these  great  lazy  tongs  starts  from  each  of  the  granite  pillars,  and 
they  are  tied  together  in  couples  back  to  back,  so  as  to  look  like 
pairs  of  enormous  brackets,  balancing  each  other  at  their  big 
ends,  and  stretching  out  their  small  ends  unsupported  over  the 
water.  But  these  great  cantilevers,  even  when  finished,  will  not 
meet,  and  there  will  still  remain  a  length  of  three  hundred  feet 
between  them.  This  will  be  bridged  over  by  a  latticed  girder, 
whose  ends  rest  on  the  extreme  points  of  the  lazy  tongs. 

When  finished,  these  spaces  will  look  as  if  they  had  been  to  some 
extent  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  which  will  give 
them  to  the  ordinary  eye  an  appearance  of  security,  which,  indeed, 
they  no  doubt  possess,  but  from  a  different  cause.  But  as  they 
stand  now  the  effect  is  almost  magical.  They  are  actually  being 
built  out  in  space.  Bit  alter  bit  is  being  added  to  them  with  no 
support  from  scaffolding,  and  with  nothing  but  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  at  a  dizzy  distance  below.  As  the  work  proceeds 
cranes  are  moved  onwards,  and  with  their  arms  hanging  over  the 
edge  haul  up  plate  after  plate  to  be  screwed  on  to  what  has 
already  been  fixed.  On  the  end  of  these  arms  men  sit  directing 
the  movements  ot  the  various  portions  of  the  cranes  as  may  be 
required.  An  ordinary  arch,  of  whatever  material  it  is  built,  has 
to  be  made  on  a  framework  or  centering  to  support  it  until  com¬ 
plete,  vvlien  the  wedge  shape  of  its  component  parts  prevents  it 
tailing  in.  But  here  a  thing,  which  looks  in  shape  from  below 
like  an  enormous  arch  of  iron  framing,  large  enough  to  vervmuch 
more  than  cover  the  longest  bridge  in  London,  and  strong  enough 
to  carry  two  trains,  is  being  pushed  out  day  bv  day  from  each 
end,  as  a  barber  sticks  out  his  pole  at  his  shop  door.  The 
best  way  to  realize  this  extraordinary  peculiarity  is  to  walk 
along  the  top  of  this  enormous  bracket,  stretching  out  hundreds 
of  feet.  It  is  then  impossible  not  to  think  that  as  one  advances 
the  mere  weight  ot  the  human  body  will  not  overbalance  the 
whole  structure  and  upset  it  into  the  sea.  In  reality  the  weight  is 
less  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  fly  walking  along  a  gas  bracket. 

In  the  case  of  all  large  structures,  architectural  or  engineer¬ 
ing,  when  the  object  of  the  spectator  is  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
their  immensity,  he  should  attempt  to  take  measure  by  some 
familiar  objects,  themselves  large  enough  to  be  easily  comparable 
with  the  whole.  It  is  no  mere  useless  bit  of  information  that  the 
ball  at  the  top  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  will  hold 
twelve  people,  or  that  the  pen  of  St.  Luke  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter  s  at  Rome  is  six  leet  m  length.  The  human  eye  re¬ 
quires  every  assistance  it  can  get  in  conveying  a  sense  of  bi-ness ; 
and  the  skill  ol  the  architects  ot  great  buildings  may  be  to  some 
extent  judged  by  whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not  in  giving 
the  spectator  an  impression  of  size  at  his  first  glance.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  ot  St.  Peter  s,  it  is  a  common  remark  of  the 
ordinary  visitor  that  it  is  so  well  proportioned  that  it  does  not 
look  its  sizg.  I  Ins  is  a  curious  view.  Why  should  any  one  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  big  building  in  order  that  it  may  look  as  if  it 
was  a  little  one,  unless  there  is  some  utilitarian  object  to  be 
gained?  The  particular  reason  why  St.  Peter’s  almost  invariably 
conveys  this  impression  ot  disappointing  insignificance  at  first 
sight  is  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  with  its  parts  few  and  large, 
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instead  of  more  numerous  and  smaller.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  be  half  its  size,  and  liad  then  been  increased  by 
calling  six  inches  a  foot  on  the  scale  of  the  plans.  In  a  much 
greater  degree  the  same  is  true  of  a  building  like  the  Forth 
Bridge.  From  many  points  of  view  it  is  an  intellectual  effort  to 
realize  its  dimensions.  One  has  to  go  round  about  its  piers  in  a 
boat  and  look  at  the  great  steel  tubes,  to  force  oneself  to  realize 
that  they  are  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  although  from  a  distance 
they  seem  to  be  but  the  size  of  a  ship’s  mast.  One  has  to  think 
of  these  structures,  which  look  like  mere  scaffolding,  as  being 
made  up  of  members  each  as  large  in  section  as  the  floor  of  a 
room. 

If,  however,  a  general  view  of  the  bridge  requires  calculation 
and  familiarity  for  the  full  appreciation  of  its  scale,  this  is  cer- 
tain.lv  not  the  case  when  the  spectator  moves  about  amongst  the 
strutts  and  ties,  piers  and  braces.  The  sense  of  bigness  is  then 
forced  upon  the  mind  at  every  point.  Standing  on  the  platform 
at  the  base  of  the  piers,  and  looking  upward,  one  sees  the  pillars 
of  steel  stretching  away  apparently  indefinitely,  and  the  great 
curved  underside  of  the  cantilevers  reach  out  till  it  seems  as  if  no 
force  that  human  skill  could  devise  could  hold  them  up.  But 
the  most  impressive  thing  of  all,  perhaps,  is  being  raised  in  an 
iron  cage  by  a  wire  rope  which  looks  like  a  mere  thread  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  surrounding  masses  of  iron.  Looking  up,  the 
holes  in  the  various  platforms  through  which  the  lift  lias  to  pass 
seem  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope  seen  from  the  wrong  end,  and 
one  wonders  how  the  big  cage,  which  holds  ten  people,  is  to  pass 
through  the  square  aperture,  which  seems  to  be  the  size  of  a 
pin-hole,  above.  But  as  the  lift  ascends  the  holes  seem  to  grow, 
and  one  steps  out  onto  the  top  platform  over  a  space  through 
which  a  glimpse  can  be  caught  of  the  engine  which  has  hauled 
up  the  lift,  looking  like  a  toy  thing,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below.  Nor  is  the  sensation  experienced  when  standing  on  the 
top  platform  in  any  way  disappointing.  One  gets  all  the  correct 
feelings  of  things  below  looking  as  small  as  they  ought.  Even 
H.M.S.  Devastation  seems  as  if  it  might  be  purchased,  with  great 
advantage,  as  a  present  to  a  nephew  with  a  promising  mechanical 
turn.  But  the  peculiarity  of  standing  on  this  height,  as  compared 
with  church  towers  and  other  elevated  places  of  interest  fre¬ 
quented  by  tourists,  is  the  fact  that  one  is  standing  on  a  few 
temporary  boards  laid  across  an  open  framework.  There  is  a 
sense  of  the  stresses  and  strains,  of  the  tensions  and  compressions, 
which  all  these  great  iron  muscles  are  subject  to.  And  he  would 
be  an  idiot  who  did  not  feel  that  great  engineering  works  such  as 
this  have  a  poetry  all  their  own. 

But  our  eyes  turn  towards  Midlothian,  and  we  are  touched, 
not  because  it  is  the  political  resting-place  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man,  nor  because  beneath  us  lie  the  “  policies  ”  of  his  great  local 
supporter,  but  because  we  have  realized  that  an  humble  hostelrie, 
which  lies  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  bridge,  is  the 
“  Hawes  Inn.”  And  the  landlord  of  the  “  Hawes  Inn  ”  was  the 
veritable  man  who  inherited  the  plea  of  “  Hutchinson  against 
Mackitchinson.”  “Hawes  Flys/’  or  “Queensferry  Diligences,” 
still  run.  But  they  no  longer  run  from  Mrs.  Macleuchar’s  “  laigh 
shop,”  nor  have  they  as  a  rule  “  three  yellow  wheels  and  a  black 
ane,”  nor,  alas !  do  they  contain  a  Monkbarns.  But  we  cannot 
help  asking  ourselves  what  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  have  thought  if, 
during  his  memorable  drive  in  that  parti-coloured  vehicle  with 
his  folio  “  Sandy  Gordon  ”  under  his  arm,  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
for  a  hundred  years.  AY c  think  that  he  might  have  dropped  his 
“  Sandy  Gordon  ”  with  all  his  Boman  antiquities  into  the  sea,  and 
in  his  bewilderment  have  even  tipped  the  ostler.  Or  perhaps 
he  might  have  more  philosophically  wondered  whether,  two 
thousand  years  hence,  a  new  Sandy  Gordon  might  arise  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  origin  of  some  strange  circular  submarine  buildings 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  which 
was  a  matter  of  embittered  controversy  amongst  the  antiquaries 
of  that  day. 


THE  SEPARATIST'S  LAST  SHIFT. 

DESPITE  the  common  trick  of  declaring  disgust  at  speeches 
on  well-worn  topics — a  trick,  by  the  way,  which  is  more 
convenient  to  rogues  than  to  honest  men — the  three  speeches  by 
more  or  less  distinguished  Separatists  which  were  made  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  will  provide  very  appetizing  reading, 
indeed,  to  any  one  whose  palate  is  a  political  one.  The  most 
interesting,  of  course,  as  it  is  the  longest,  or  at  least  the  most  re¬ 
ported,  is  Mr.  John  Morley’s  at  Ipswich.  Like  all  Mr.  Alorley’s 
utterances,  in  an  increasing  degree  for  some  years  past,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  profane  description  of  a  certain  service  of  the  Church 
that  it  begins  with  “  Dearly  beloved  ”  and  ends  with  “Amaze¬ 
ment.”  Everyone,  we  think  we  may  say,  who  knows  Mr.  Morley 
likes  him  ;  the  very  bailiff  who,  metaphorically  speaking,  has  to 
“  take  ”  him  for  his"  frequent  political  sins  is  fond  of  him.  Many 
people,  we  think  we  may  say  further,  who  do  not  know  Mr. 
Morley,  and  who  dislike  his  "political  and  other  opinions  very 
strongly  indeed,  admire  his  great  and  versatile  literary  talent, 
and  the  steadfast  pluck  which  he  has  shown  in  endeavouring  to 
adopt  a  manner  and  a  career — the  manner  and  the  career  of 
politics — to  which  he  most  assuredly  was  not  in  any  sense 
born.  But  not  the  less  must  any  one  who  knows  the  facts 
and  can  reason  on  them  plunge  to  the  extremest  depths  of 
possible  amazement  when  lie  reads  Air.  Morley’s  speeches,  and 
especially  his  more  recent  speeches,  on  the  Irish  question.  AVe 


say  his  more  recent  speeches,  because,  while  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  developing  his  celebrated  policy  of  “taking  it  lying 
down,”  a  severe  logician  could  not  greatly  blame  him.  It 
was  not  heroic,  but  it  was  exceedingly  human.  Somehow  or 
other  we  have  heard  but  little  from  Mr.  Morley  lately  of  the 
policy  of  taking  it  lying  down.  Perhaps  it  was  found  that  the 
advice  was  not  exhilarating  to  Englishmen  ;  perhaps  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Irish  masters  told  him  to  tell  Air.  Alorley  that  they  did 
not  relish  being  represented  as  strong  thieves  and  sturdy  beggars, 
to  whom  a  wise  but  pusillanimous  man  will  give  what  they  want 
for  mere  “  funk’s  ”  sake.  At  any  rate,  Air.  Alorley  has  become  of 
late  much  more  chary  of  his  favourite  argument ;  and  as,  such  as 
it  was,  it  was  the  one  ewe-lamb  of  argument  that  existed  on  the 
Separatist  side,  we  must  say  that  it  is  sorely  missed. 

But,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  note  the  absence  of  this  in  Air. 
Alorley’s  speech,  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  describe  what  has 
taken  its  place.  The  most  dominant  note  in  Air.  Alorley’s  utter¬ 
ance  was  dissatisfaction  with  that  stream  of  tendency  in  the 
universe  which  permits  the  existence  of  Air.  Chamberlain.  Air. 
Alorley  puts  the  most  reproachful  questions  to  Air.  Chamberlain. 
“  AVere  we  place-hunters  then  ?  ”  asks  he,  pathetically,  in 
reference  to  a  certain  Bound  Table  transaction.  It  is  a 
mournful  and  a  touching  inquiry ;  but  clearly  Air.  Chamberlain 
has  only  got  to  reply  that  he  leaves  it  to  his  good  friend  Air. 
Alorley’s  conscience  to  answer.  Personally  we  believe  Air.  Alorley 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  place-hunting,  and  we  should  prefer  to 
describe  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  friends,  from  their  revered 
chief  to  the  veriest  alkali-seller  who  talks  of  “dear  John  Dillon,” 
as  the  conduct  of  persons  who  forgot  that  they  were  behaving 
just  like  place-hunters,  and  uncommonly  maladroit  place-hunters, 
too.  It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  know  that  Air.  Alorley  has 
not  forgotten  an  exceedingly  recondite  poem  of  Air.  Browning’s 
about  a  lost  leader.  Still,  considering  how  very  pat  that  poem 
comes  to  Unionist  opinion  of  the  conduct,  not  indeed  of  Air. 
Alorley  himself,  but  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  AVilliam  Ilarcourt, 
and  not  a  few  others  in  regard  to  Irish  Nationalism,  it  might  have 
been  wiser  to  let  the  venerable  quotation  repose  in  the  oblivion 
to  which,  no  doubt,  it  would  otherwise  have  been  consigned. 
But  Air.  Chamberlain  and  Air.  Alorley  must  be  left  to  fight  out 
this  little  friendly  quarrel.  In  any  case,  it  hardly  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  whether  Air.  Chamberlain  is  a  Girondist  and  Air. 
Alorley  a  Jacobin,  or  vice  versa.  But  there  is  one  little  sentence  in 
Air.  Alorley’s  speech  which  we  own  does  surprise  us.  It  is  this  : — 
“  Alild  imprisonment !  I’m  not  sure  that  Air.  Alandeville  found  im¬ 
prisonment  mild.”  A  most  harmless  little  sentence,  is  it  not  P  for 
neither  Air.  Alorley,  nor  we,  nor  any  man,  can  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Alandeville  found  imprisonment  mild.  But  Air.  Alorley,  who  is 
a  very  clever  man,  must  have  known  that  “  silly  Suffolk  ” — the 
silly  part  of  Suffolk,  that  is  to  say  ;  for  all  Suffolk  is  not  silly— 
would  take  this  phrase  as  an  endorsement  on  his  part  of  the 
common  chatter  about  Air.  Alandeville’s  martyrdom.  And  though 
Air.  Alorley,  very  clever  man  as  he  is,  could  not  on  Saturday  have 
read  Air.  Balfour’s  Alonday  speech,  there  was  nothing  in  that 
speech  which  was  not  already  known  to  every  one  who  reads  his 
newspapers  with  open  eyes,  even  if  he  has  not  been  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland.  It  is  the  fact  of  course — it  has  long  been  known 
to  be  the  fact — that  the  disease  of  which  Air.  Alandeville  died 
could  not  possibly  have  originated  in  prison,  that  he  left  prison 
in  robust  condition,  that  for  months  he  went  about  the  country 
to  convivial  and  political  meetings  of  all  kinds,  and  that  to  charge 
his  death  on  the  Government  is  exactly  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  charge  on  Air.  Alorley  the  death  of  any  of  his  friends  who 
might  die  by  poison  six  or  -seven  months  after  Air.  Alorley  had 
asked  him  to  dinner.  Yet  we  see  that,  though  Air.  Alorley  does 
not  emulate  the  audacious  and  mendacious  inventiveness  of  his 
great  chief  and  others  on  this  matter,  he  indulges  in  an  innuendo 
which  will  make  yokels  and  fools  believe  that  he  agrees  with  them. 
Now  this,  we  fear,  is  not  a  pretty  thing. 

For  the  other  two  speeches,  that  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Lowes¬ 
toft  and  that  of  Air.  Fowler  at  AVolverliampton,  much  smaller 
notice  will  suffice.  Sir  Charles  Russell  thinks  it  “  must  be  difficult 
for  a  gentleman  to  make  ”  such  a  speech  as  Air.  Chamberlain’s  ; 
for  Air.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  hit  them  all  very  hard  indeed. 
But  then  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  a  gentleman  will  do. 
Some  of  us  may  think  that  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  is  in 
office  under  Her  Alajesty,  and  derives  large  profits  therefrom, 
would  have  very  sharp  ears  to  hear  the  hissing  of  the  Queen’s  name 
at  a  public  dinner.  Others  may  not.  And  Sir  Charles  further 
thinks  that  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  condemn  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  outrages  as  the  people  of  London  for  the  Whitechapel 
butcheries.  Yes  ;  and  the  people  of  London  of  course  approve  the 
Whitechapel  butcheries,  while  the  people  of  Ireland  notoriously 
disapprove  the  agrarian  outrages  ?  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to 
observe  the  exact  gauge  which  a  speaker  must  have  taken  of  the 
mental  calibre  of  his  audience  when  he  addresses  to  them  an  argu¬ 
ment  like  this  about  Whitechapel ;  and  we  should  be  a  little 
curious  to  see  how  Sir  Charles  would  deal  with  it  if  a  learned 
brother  on  the  other  side  had  used  it,  and  he,  Sir  Charles,  had  the 
right  of  reply.  As  for  Air.  Fowler,  he  is  a  very  able  official  and 
debater  who  for  reasons  which  he  doubtless  understands  has  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Gladstonian  party.  But  he  seldom  strikes  hearers 
or  readers  as  talking  purely  party  politics  either  with  much  under¬ 
standing  or  with  much  conviction,  and  most  assuredly  there 
was  no  sign  of  much  of  either  in  his  references  to  the  Irish 
question  on  Alonday.  The  sacred  wrath  with  Air.  Chamberlain 
which  consumes  the  breast  of  Air.  Alorley,  the  indignation  at 
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the  ungentlemanliness  of  the  member  for  Birmingham  which 
afflicts  that  eloquent  lawyer  Sir  Charles  Russell,  do  not  appear 
to  trouble  Mr.  Fowler  much.  He  seems  to  be  chiefly  panting 
for  a  Conservative  or  Unionist  Home  Rule  Bill,  with  many 
clauses,  over  which  he  can  exert  his  peculiar  talents,  as  he  has 
just  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  measure.  The  ruling 
passion — in  this  case  for  clauses — has  seldom  been  more  curiously 
illustrated  than  in  Mr.  Fowler’s  laborious  comparison,  bit  by  bit, 
ol  one  plan  which  we  have  been  told  on  the  best  authority  is 
dead  with  another  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  had  any 
life.  But  we  are  afraid  that  this  comparison,  though  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  exhibition  of  that  talent  of  the  committee-debater 
of  which  -Mr.  Fowler  has  given  so  many  useful  proofs,  does  not 
quite  justify  him  in  pronouncing  certain  Unionists’  expressions 
to  be  “  nonsense.”  It  is  not  nonsense  to  object  to  making  Dr. 
Tanner  and  Mr.  O’Brien  masters  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  nonsense 
to  say  that  moonlighting  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  political 
measures.  It  is  not  nonsense  to  forbid  the  re-creation  of  any¬ 
thing  like  the  Ireland  that  was  a  thorn  in  England’s  side 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
it  may  well  seem  so  to  Mr.  Fowler,  who  sees  in  midnight 
assassination  and  sedition  at  noonday  the  means  of  attaining  “the 
perfect  stature  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people.”  It  would  be 
particularly  interesting  to  ask  Mr.  Fowler  whether  the  practice 
ot  driving  nails  into  the  quick  of  horses’  feet,  as  recommended 
by  priests,  sheriffs,  and  other  Nationalist  dignitaries  in  Ireland 
(see  Times  of  A\  ednesday),  will  be  helpful  in  adding  this  cubit 
to  the  stature  of  the  Irish  nation. 

But  the  fact  is  that  all  Gladstonian  speakers  and  •writers  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  cover  themselves  with  this  one  last 
shift — the  absolute  falsification  or  the  audacious  ignoring  of  fact. 
Mr.  Morley,  as  we  have  seen,  winks  at,  if  he  does  not  openly 
endorse,  ( he  known  and  proved  falsehoods  about  the  martyrdom 
of  Mr.  Mandeville — falsehoods  which  rest  upon  the  ravings  or 
the  calculated  folly  of  certain  Irish  agitators  and  the  desire  for 
self-advertisement  of  a  person  in  the  North  of  England  who 
has  lived  upon  Mr.  Mandeville’s  death  in  matter  of  notoriety 
for  some  months  past.  Mr.  Fowler,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks 
that  houghing  and  burning  cattle,  driving  nails  into  the  feet 
of  horses,  shooting  old  men  in  the  legs,  and  so  forth,  are 
the  appointed  means  of  attaining  a  perfect  moral  and  political 
stature.  As  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  accuracy. 
In  past  history  they  are  perhaps  safe  enough,  for  who  reads 
history  ?  People  examine  and  are  examined  in  it,  but  those 
of  us  who  read  it  may  be  counted  by  units.  And  so  a  parallel 
between  Manchester  and  Mitchelstown  is  gravely  made  (with, 
as  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned,  a  misstatement  in  almost  every 
sentence),  the  fact  being  that  the  parallel,  such  as  it  is,  tells 
hopelessly  against  the  Separatists.  For  at  “  Peterloo  ”  the  au¬ 
thorities  behaved  very  badly,  the  people  tolerably  well  ;  at 
Mitchelstown  the  people  behaved  abominably,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties,  if  not  with  perfect  judgment,  yet  very  fairly.  But  what 
does  it  matter  to  Gladstonians  P  Mentire  fortiter  is  their  motto ; 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  live  up  to  it — in  a  way  which  we 
wish  were  imitated  by  other  men  with  other  mottoes. 


Mr.  Pal  grave  to  the  East,  entrusted  with  the  perilous  under¬ 
taking  of  a  voyage  of  inquiry  through  Central  Arabia.  Though 
the  ostensible  aim  of  this  mission  was  connected  with  the  Syrian 
massacres,  its  objects  appeared  to  most  people,  and  perhaps  may 
still  appear,  not  altogether  free  from  mystery.  The  relations 
between  the  fanatical  tribes  of  Central  Arabia  and  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  Syria  were  but  little  known  at  the  time,  and  the. 
French  Government  was  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Palgrave  was  certainly  an  extremely 
happy  idea.  Through  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  the  people,  and  not  less  through  the  confidence  that  resulted 
from  so  thorough  an  equipment  than  by  his  personal  audacity, 
adroitness,  and  perseverance,  Mr.  Palgrave  was  enabled  to  pass, 
unharmed  through  a  country  abounding  in  perils,  and  then  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  hardihood  of  the  venture  is 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
traveller,  which  forbade  the  assumption  of  any  religious  garb  as 
a  disguise.  During  his  journey  from  Petra  into  Muscat  he  was 
once  suspected  by  an  Arab  potentate  and  accused  of  being 
an  Englishman,  and  on  another  occasion  was  presented  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  ruler  of  Eiad,  in  which  his  death  was 
urgently  advised.  This  unpleasant  document  was,  happily, 
destroyed  by  Mr.  Palgrave  while  on  the  road  to  Riad.  The  record 
of  these  travels  and  adventures,  published  in  1865  under  the  title 
Narrative  of  a  Years  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  alluring  works  in  the 
literature  of  travel.  The  stories  of  the  old  navigators  in  the 
Hakluyt  Society  reprints  are  not  more  delightful  than  this  en¬ 
chanting  book.  It  will  long  continue  to  enthral  not  merely  all 
descriptions  of  men  who  gratify  the  passion  for  exploration,  but 
those  other  enthusiasts  also  who  are  compelled,  like  Brockden 
Brown,  to  stay  their  yearning  for  perilous  lauds  forlorn  by  an  affec¬ 
tionate  study  of  ancient  maps  and  books  of  voyages.  The  romance 
in  it  is  a  perennial  attraction.  After  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Palgrave  was  appointed  to  various  consular  posts  in  the  West 
Indies,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  between  1866  and  1878. 
During  this  period  he  published  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions, 
Hermann  Aylia,  and  Dutch  Guiana — all  three  being  notable  pro¬ 
ductions  in  strongly  divergent  paths  of  literature.  A  purer  or 
sweeter  idyl  of  youth’s  first  and  perfected  love  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  than  the  love-story  enshrined  in  Hermann  Agha.  It  is 
compacted  of  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  without  the  least  taint  of 
alloy.  There  is  no  void  in  the  artistic  presentment.  The  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  romantic  conception  suggests  the  author’s  initi¬ 
ation  into  the  visionary  orient  of  the  poet,  where  he  on  honeydew 
had  fed  and  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise.  Through  these  quali¬ 
ties  Hermann  Agha  is  separated  from  all  other  modern  Oriental 
stories,  just  as  the  humour,  the  gaiety,  and  invention  of  Morier 
make  the  isolation  of  Ilaji  Baba  complete.  The  diplomatic 
service  can  boast  of  few  such  triumphs  as  these. 
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MR.  GIFFORD  PALGRAVE. 

IN  the  course  of  an  eventful  and  remarkable  career  in  many 
fields  of  enterprise  Mr.  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  whose 
death  was  telegraphed  from  Monte  Video  on  Monday,  achieved 
distinction  of  the  rarest  and  most  honourable  kind.  Since  1884 
he  had  held  the  post  of  Minister  and  Consul-General  to  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  the  last  of  many  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  he  had  filled  in  the  diplomatic  service.  These  official  ex¬ 
periences,  however,  by  no  means  embrace  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Palgrave’s  work  as  diplomatist,  and  are  quite  secondary  to  the 
fame  he  gained  as  traveller  and  explorer,  by  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  peoples,  and  as  author  in 
more  than  one  department  of  literature.  The  man  of  action  and 
the  scholar  have  seldom  been  so  felicitously  united  as  in  Mr. 
Palgrave.  The  barest  chronicle  of  his  memorable  and  adven¬ 
turous  life  is  full  of  fascination.  He  was  born  in  1826,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  distinguished  his¬ 
torian.  Like  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  obtained  a  scho¬ 
larship  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Here,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
lie  took  his  First  Class  in  Classics,  and  Second  Class  in 
Mathematics.  Leaving  the  University,  without  attempting 
further  honours,  he  entered  the  army,  and  for  a  brief  period 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  While  in 
India  he  became  associated  with  the  Jesuits ;  and,  abandoning 
the  profession  of  arms,  entered  the  Order  as  a  priest.  For  many 
years  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  finally 
settled,  so  far  as  the  locomotive  disposition  of  so  inveterate  a 
wanderer  permitted,  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  Syria  he  prose¬ 
cuted  that  searching  study  of  the  language,  customs,  and  religion 
of  the  Arabs  which,  in  his  famous  journey  through  Arabia, 
proved  so  fruitful  to  the  explorer,  and  preserved  him  on  one 
occasion  from  assassination.  In  1 860  he  was  invited  to  France, 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  report  on  the  massacres  in 
Syria ;  and  the  result  of  this  conference  was  the  return  of 


THE  very  dull  day’s  racing  with  which  the  autumn  meetings 
at  Newmarket  were  opened  seemed  even  duller  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  exciting  week’s  sport  that  had  preceded  it  at 
Manchester.  Some  of  us  can  remember  the  days  when  the 
very  idea  of  comparing  racing  at  Manchester  with  racing  at 
Newmarket  would  have  been  scornfully  derided ;  but  times  are 
changed.  Tame  as  was  the  first  day  at  the  First  October  Meeting, 
the  first  race,  in  which  Dornoch,  Ripon,  and  Greville  were  only 
separated  by  heads,  was  a  very  pretty  one.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  close  finish  was  scarcely  to  the  taste  of  good  sportsmen,  as 
none  of  the  placed  horses  ran  generously,  and  Ripon  swerved 
badly  in  descending  the  hill.  The  Buckenham  Stakes  of  goo l. 
was  little  better  than  a  farce,  as  Donovan  won  as  he  liked  from 
his  opponent,  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Unrefined,  a  filly  that  had  been 
beaten  for  each  race  for  which  she  had  hitherto  run.  At  first 
sight,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  her  owner  should  care  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  forfeit  and  the  full  entrance — 150/.-— for 
running  his  filly  against  Donovan  without  any  allowance  in  the 
weights.  Donovan,  however,  did  not  oppose  her  owner’s  colt, 
Gold,  for  the  Boscawen  Stakes,  an  hour  later,  so  Gold  simply 
walked  over  for  the  600I.  Laureate,  to  whom  we  shall  have  to 
refer  presently,  beat  Ormuz  and  a  large  field  for  a  two-year-old 
Nursery  Handicap.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Reve  d’Or  had  run 
so  badly  for  the  Manchester  and  Ascot  Cups  this  season,  that  it 
was  supposed  she  had  lost  her  form,  so  Lord  Hartington’s  un¬ 
lucky  colt  Isosceles  was  made  an  equal  favourite  for  the  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes.  The  race  was  run  over  the  long  Ditch  In 
course,  and  Reve  d’Or  won  very  easily,  although  by  only  half  a 
length.  The  Duke  of  Portland’s  Ayrshire,  with  7  lbs.  more  to 
carry  than  any  of  his  competitors,  won  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  of 
1,060/.  pretty  easily  from  Grafton  and  Surbiton,  bringing  up  his 
winnings  in  stakes  to  16,250/. 

On  the  Wednesday,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  won  the  Zetland 
Stakes  with  Rydal,  one  of  his  Bend  Or  colts,  that  had  already 
won  the  Findon  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone’s 
Simonia,  by  Peter,  had  won  the  only  race  for  which  she  had 
started,  and  she  now  won  a  sweepstakes  very  easily  from  three 
opponents ;  so,  if  sound,  she  must  have  been  sold  at"  a  reasonable 
price  when  she  was  knocked  down  for  520  guineas  after  the 
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race.  Sir  George  Chetwvnd’s  Cedar  beat  V  ard  Arm,  the  first  I 
favourite,  by  a  neck  at  8  lbs.  for  the  Granby  Plate  for  Two-  j 
year-olds ;  and  in  the  same  race  the  smart  filly  Seclusion,  who 
had  won  more  than  2,000 /.  in  stakes,  only  ran  fourth,  with 
10  lbs.  extra.  The  Great  Eastern  Handicap  brought  out  a  field 
of  fourteen,  and  was  considered  a  very  open  aflair ;  for  five  horses 
were  backed  within  a  point  of  the  same  odds.  The  race  was  won 
by  one  of  these,  Sir  Robert  Jardine’s  Wise  Man,  the  winner  of 
the  Union  Jack  Stakes  of  757/.  at  Liverpool.  He  was  receiving 
34  lbs.  from  Galore,  who  is  of  the  same  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  giving  a  stone  to  Renown,  who  had  won  a  race  at 
Gosforth  Park.  That  exceedingly  lucrative  colt,  Donovan,  picked 
np  a  few  more  hundreds  without  difficulty  in  the  Hopeful  Stakes. 
Backers  had  a  good  day  until  the  last  race,  when  they  laid  2  to  1 
on  Lord  Falmouth’s  Rada,  the  winner  of  a  Triennial  at  Ascot 
and  the  Goodwood  Cup.  In  the  former  race  she  had  beaten 
the  winner  of  the  Eclipse  Stakes  at  weight  for  sex,  and  in  the 
latter  she  had  beaten  Timothy  by  some  twenty  lengths.  It 
seemed  reasonable  enough  therefore  to  lay  odds  on  a  filly  who 
had  shown  such  form ;  yet  the  race  was  won  by  Sir  George 
Chetwynd’s  Grafton,  while  Benburb,  who  had  been  unplaced  to 
Rada  at  Ascot,  ran  him  to  a  head.  100  to  1  had  been  laid 
against  Benburb  at  the  start ;  so  backers  were  altogether  in  the 
wrong. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes  on  the  Thursday  fell  to  the 
share  of  Prince  Soltykoffs  Sheen,  and  the  October  Handicap  was 
won  with  ridiculous  ease,  by  thirty  lengths,  by  the  third  favourite, 
Sir  R.  Jardine’s  AYise  Man,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Handicap  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  so  thoroughly 
beaten  all  his  antagonists  in  the  Abington  Bottom  that  most  ol 
them  were  pulled  up.  Odds  were  laid  on  Prince  Soltykotl  s 
Cherry  Bounce  for  the  Triennial  Produce  Stakes  for  two-year- 
olds,  as  she  had  run  second  to  Sweetbriar  for  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  at  Goodwood.  The  race,  however,  was  easily  won  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  Ormuz,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Bend  Or.  By 
some  critics  he  was  called  level  and  powerful,  and  by  others 
short  and  cobby.  His  victory  of  course  did  honour  to  Laureate, 
to  whom  he  had  run  a  bad  third  when  receiving  6  lbs.,  on  the 
Tuesday.  He  was  ridden  by  Tom  Cannon,  who  rode  four 
winners  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  For  the  Zetland  Biennial 
Post  Stakes  5  to  2  was  laid  on  Orbit.  The  colt  led  into  the 
Abington  Bottom,  but  on  coming  out  of  it  he  was  challenged  by 
Lord  Zetland's  Caerlaverock,  who  fought  out  the  race  very 
gamely  with  him,  and  beat  him  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
They  were  running  at  even  weights,  and  on  this  form  Orbit 
should  be  a  lucky  horse  in  having  won  the  10,000/.  of  the  Eclipse 
Stakes.  He  was  very  lucky  again  now  ;  for  after  the  race  it  was 
discovered  that  Caerlaverock  ought  to  have  carried  extra  weight,  | 
so  he  was  disqualified,  and  the  stakes  were  given  to  the  owner 
of  Orbit. 

Mr.  Brydges  Williams’s  four-year-old  colt,  Banter,  beat  half  a 
dozen  two-year-olds  for  the  first  race  of  the  Friday,  after  setting 
the  youngsters  a  very  bad  example  of  insubordination  at  the  post. 
As  the  stakes  were  only  100  guineas,  and  exactly  that  sum  had 
to  be  paid  beyond  the  selling  price  in  order  to  buy  the  colt  in, 
either  honour  and  glory  or  money  won  in  bets — we  do  not  pretend 
to  say  which — must  have  been  the  owner  s  sole  reward.  Laureate 
was  made  the  favourite  for  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  for  tv  0- 
y ear-olds.  The  favourite,  Gulliver,  the  winner  of  races  at  Ascot 
and  Goodwood,  with  7  lbs.  extra  on  his  back,  Gagoul,  the  winner 
of  the  Royal  Plate  at  AVindsor,  and  Evergreen,  ran  from  the 
Bushes  in  a  cluster.  Laureate  held  a  slight  lead  of  the  little 
group,  and,  keeping  it  to  the  end,  won  by  a  length ;  Gulliver 
and  Gagoul  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second,  and  Evergreen  was  only 
a  head  behind  them.  Air.  Hammond’s  Laureate,  who  is  entered 
for  the  Derby,  is  splendidly  bred,  as  he  is  by  Petrarch  out  of 
Macaria  by  Macaroni,  and  his  granddam,  Feronia,  was  by  Tlior- 
manby  out  of  A  oodbine  by  Stockwell  out  of  a  Touchstone  mare. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Benburb,  who  had  astonished  everybody 
by  running  Grafton  to  a  head  for  the  Produce  Stakes  alter 
starting  at  100  to  1,  now  won  the  St.  Leger  by  twenty  lengths. 
In  the  last  race,  a  100/.  Plate,  the  Rejected,  who  had  been 
bought  for  1,450  guineas  last  winter,  beat  Helmsley,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  25  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  by  a  head.  As 
much  as  14  to  1  had  been  laid  against  him.  AVith  this  stake  he 
about  completed  his  purchase-money.  And  so  ended  a  very  flat 
meeting. 


THE  THEATRES. 

~VTONE  of  the  American  companies  which  have  visited  this 
country  of  late  years  approaches  the  consistent  excellence 
of  Air.  Daly’s  following.  Air.  Alansfield  himself,  who  is  now 
occupying  the  Lyceum,  has  very  considerable  talent,  imagination, 
and  mastery  of  stage  resource ;  but  the  company  by  which  lie  is 
surrounded  is  quite  unequal  to  the  work  it  essays,  and  is  certainly 
unable  to  give  the  proper  tone  to  a  comedy  of  society  such  as 
AI.  Octave  Feuillet’s  Homan  Parisien.  The  wit  and  grace  of 
AI.  Feuillet’s  dialogue  have,  for  one  thing,  disappeared  in  theprocess 
of  conversion  into  bald  English,  and  when  the  translator  s  crude 
sentences  are  invested  furthermore  with  an  American  accent,  it 
becomes  more  than  ever  hard  to  gain  even  the  fleeting  illusion 
that  we  are  privileged  to  witness  scenes  from  high  life  in  the 
French  capital.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to 


the  merit  of  the  original  play.  The  reasons  which  induce  the 
likdi-minded  AI.  de  Targy  to  impoverish  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
mother,  and  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  his  ample  fortune  to  the 
senile  and  cynical  rone,  the  Baron  Chevrial,  have  been  pronounced 
vague,  insufficient,  and  Quixotic  ;  but  the  main  intention  of  the 
dramatist  was  to  develop  the  singularly  unattractive  character  of 
Chevrial,  and  De  Targy’s  action  from  this  point  of  view  has 
its  uses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  object  of  all 
concerned  in  the  version  of  the  play  now  being  acted  at  the 
Lyceum  is  to  give  prominence  to  Air.  Alansfield’s  study  of 

the  Baron,  and  this  is  a  skilful  example  of  what  is  called 

u  character-acting.”  The  highest  phase  of  histrionic  ait  is 
that  which— of  course  always  by  legitimate  means— most  deeply 
awakens  the  emotions  of  the  spectator.  AN  e  make  the  reser¬ 
vation  because  emotions  may  be  caused  by  illegitimate  means 
— such  as  are  used  in  the  torture  episode  of  La  losca.  The 

character-actor  may  rise  to  great  heights,  or  he  may  simply 

assume  and  maintain  a  more  or  less  striking  disguise,  basing 
his  claim  to  favour  upon  the  completeness  with  which  he 
merges  his  own  identity  into  that  of  the  character  presented. 
Air.  Alansfield’s  disguise  is  certainly  very  good.  The  harsh,  thin, 
wrinkled  face,  011  which  the  evidences  of  age  are  made  obvious 
rather  than  hidden  by  the  small  black-dyed  moustache  and  im¬ 
perial,  the  stiffness  of  joint,  the  feeble  legs,  the  cracked  voice,  the 
half-paralytic  lower  jaw — all  go  to  make  up  a  striking  picture  of 
such  a  man  as  we  assume  the  Baron  to  have  been.  So  far  all  is 
well;  it  is  the  power,  the  one  spark  of  genius,  that  is  wanting. 
AVe  recognize  the  comedian’s  cleverness,  but  are  not  impressed, 
not  in  the  least  horrified,  when,  seized  by  his  death-stroke, 
he  totters  from  the  supper-table,  where  he  has  been  entertain¬ 
ing  half-a-dozen  ballet-girls  in  their  stage  attire,  and,  after 
a  convulsive  fit,  falls  dead.  It  is  all  conceived  correctly 
enough;  we  find  nothing  in  particular  to  criticize,  only  we 
can  regard  all  this  with  indifference.  The  character  is  ade¬ 
quately  preserved ;  but  there  is  no  rare  tragic  pov  er  behind 
it,  and  the  fault  is  not  with  the  dramatist,  for  sudden  death 
amid  such  surroundings — the  flower-decked  table,  the  pop  of 
champagne  corks,  the  frivolous  chatter  of  the  girls  and  their 
fatuous°admirers — forms  a  most  startling  contrast.  One  of 
the  critics,  we  observe,  has  noted  a  point  which  struck  us 
as  particularly  good  —  the  expression  Chevrial  imparted  to 
phrases  of  a  song  he  was  casually  humming  in  the  intervals 
of  his  soliloquy  on  his  prospects  of  subduing  Rosa,  a  dancer 
at  the  Opera  for  whom  he  feels  a  passing  fancy.  In  a  very 
natural  manner,  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  eflect 
an  all-important  factor — he  causes  his  musical  phrases  to  seem 
echoes  of  his  thoughts.  The  idea  is  a  new  and  happy  one,  and 
Air.  Alansfield  employs  it  delicately.  AVe  are  anxious  to  do 
the  actor  every  justice,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  he  has 
valuable  qualities.  Until  he  shows  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
passion,  of  pathos,  and  of  a  richer  vein  of  humour  than  he  has 
yet  displayed,  we  cannot,  however,  rank  him  among  the  un¬ 
doubted  leaders  of  his  profession. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  “  stock  actors,”  and  the  epithet  always 
strikes  us  as  significant.  Air.  J.  T.  Sullivan,  Air.  AV.  II.  Harkins, 
Air.  J.  Frankau,  and  several  of  their  companions,  seem  to  us  to 
come  precisely  into  this  category.  The  stock  actor  may  be 
otherwise  described  as  a  “  respectable  ”  performer.  He  will 
play  parts  of  almost  any  sort  without  making  a  failure,  and 
with  occasionally  some  sort  of  approach  to  success.  He  knows 
his  business,  and  is  generally  a  useful  but  uninteresting  per¬ 
sonage  who  fills  a  character  which  might  be  filled  better — and 
worse.  Of  the  ladies  in  Air.  Alansfield’s  company  Aliss  Beatrice 
Cameron  seems  to  have  uncultivated  aptitudes.  She  is  the 
Alarcelle,  the  younger  Alme.  de  Targy,  who  leaves  a  poverty- 
stricken  home,  to  which  the  loss  of  fortune  consigns  her,  in 
order  to  win  a  fortune  as  a  singer;  and  the  performance  is 
marked  by  decided  merit.  Aliss  Emma  Sheridan,  who  committed 
the  unpardonable  atrocity  of  reappearing  to  acknowledge  applause 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  had  previously  to  this  exhibition  ot  bad 
taste  acted  with  some  address  as  the  Baroness  Chevrial ;  but  the 
players,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  us  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
personages  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

Captain  Swift,  at  the  Haymarket,  most  distinctly  gains  on 
further  acquaintance.  The  play,  by  Air.  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  has 
been  amply  discussed  already  as  to  its  merits  and  as  to  its  faults 
here  and  elsewhere.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  these 
in  detail.  It  remains  to  say  only  that  the  play  is  an  eminently 
“  taking  ”  piece.  It  moves  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  active  and 
passive°  Every  “curtain”  is  good,  and  with  all  allowance  of 
faults,  is  led  up  to  well.  Such  faults  may,  no  doubt,  exist ;  but, 
in  spite  of  them,  the  play  is  alive,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  The 
dramatist’s  dialogue  has  no  small  share  in  this ;  it  is  effective 
without  being  stilted,  and  the  employment  of  vieilles  Jicelles  in 
the  situations  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  blamed  nowadays.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  much  depends  upon  the  acting  of  a 
play  which  promises  well  for  its  author.  Air.  Tree  s  periorm- 
ance  of  Captain  Swift  places  him  in  a  new  position— he  has  filled 
many  with  equal  success — as  an  impressive  actor  of  the  Fechter 
type.  He  has  grasped  the  difficult  character  of  the  Bush¬ 
ranger  by  assumed  necessity,  who  wishes  he  had  been  born  to, 
and  is  capable  of,  better  things;  in  fact,  there  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  touch  of  romance  in  his  conception  and  execution  of  the 
part.  It  is  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  Air.  Tree,  and  is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  finest  creation  of  a  character  that,  he  has 
yet  shown.  It  is  a  youthful,  brilliant,  bold  piece  of  acting.  Its 
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subtleties  are  specially  to  be  observed  in  the  meeting  with 
Gardiner  in  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  the  difficult  scene  with 
Marshall  in  the  second  act,  and  in  the  writing  of  the  letter,  with 
its  sequence  in  the  third  act.  But  the  most  difficult,  and  by  far 
the  strongest,  piece  of  acting  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  act, 
where  he  is  hunted  down,  and  where  the  old  bushranger  spirit 
wars  with  the  new  tenderness  that  he  has  learned.  Here  is  a 
capital  opportunity  for  an  actor  to  fail  by  being  either  too  brutal 
or  too  maudlin.  Mr.  Tree  steers  the  exact  course,  and  shows  a 
thorough  man,  who  is  tender  without  a  touch  of  mawldshness ; 
who,  starved  and  wretched,  feels  a  mingling  of  the  new  life  and 
the  old  brigandage  stirring  in  him;  and  who,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  is  equal  to  the  last  opportunity.  As  to  the  thrilling  and 
touching  catastrophe,  we  have  but  one  criticism  to  offer,  and  that 
a  small  one.  Wilding  is  hunted,  wretched,  starved;  finding 
brandy  on  the  table,  he  naturally  flies  to  it.  1 1  is  end  would  be 
more  poetic  if  there  were  not  a  suspicion  that  his  final  determi¬ 
nation  was  helped  by  the  very  copious  draughts  which  he 
appears  to  drink  down.  His  final  appearance  is  intensely  poetic, 
and  it  is  only  the  memory  of  what  has  gone  before  that 
can  possibly  spoil  the  final  impression.  To  conclude,  as  for 
Mr.  Tree  he  lias  made  it  clear  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  strike 
out  yet  a  new  line  in  romantic  acting.  The  play  depends  so 
much  from  an  acting  point  of  view  on  Mr.  Tree  that  we  owe 
but  little  apology  in  this  late  notice  to  the  actors  who  support 
him  so  excellently.  Mrs.  Tree  has  never  played  a  part  in  which 
she  has  failed  to  charm,  and  in  Stella  Darbisher  she  is  singularly 
charming.  Her  song  heard  from  the  wings  is  sung  with  strange 
pathos  which  admirably  suits  the  purpose  of  the  scene.  Miss 
JRose  Leclercq  plays  Lady  Staunton,  as  indeed  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  to  perfection.  Lady  Monckton  plays  Mrs.  Seabrook 
with  effect,  but  with  undesirable  conventionalism.  Mr.  Kemble’s 
representation  of  Mr.  Seabrook  cannot  be  better.  Mr.  Brookfield 
plays  Marshall,  the  wicked  butler ;  the  part  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Mr.  Brookfield  treats  it  with  most  singular  discretion  and  power. 
He  walks  like  a  butler,  he  talks  like  a  butler,  he  is  a  butler ;  he 
is  also  wicked — it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  some  that  a 
butler  can  be  wicked.  Mr.  Brookfield’s  performance  puts  an  end 
to  the  superstition.  Miss  Cudmore  plays  gracefully  as  Miss 
Seabrook,  and  Mr.  Macklin  shows  the  soundest  discretion  as  Mr. 
Gardiner,  a  part  of  which  the  peculiar  difficulty  is  probably  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  playgoer. 


mi 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 

HIE  exhibition  of  handicrafts  and  design  at  the  New 
Gallery  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  those  levelling 
influences,  collectively  dubbed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  commercial¬ 
ism  in  art,  which  are  unfavourable  to  independence  and  in¬ 
dividuality  in  designer  and  executant.  No  longer  shall  the 
craftsman,  as  the  poet  has  it,  take  a  Lethean  leave  of  his  work 
when  once  it  is  handed  over  to  middleman  or  manufacturer,  and 
Eye  laborious  days  unrecognized  by  patron  and  unnamed  in  ex¬ 
hibition  catalogues.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society,  over  which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  presides,  the 
worker  in  metals,  the  wood-carver,  the  potter,  the  cabinet¬ 
maker,  and  others  will  share  with  designers  the  honours  of 
exhibition,  so  that  the  deserving  among  them  need  be  no  more 
“  concealed,”  as  Mr.  Crane  observes,  “under  the  designation  of 
So-and-so  and  Co.”  It  is  thought  possible  that  the  good  old 
days  when  every  craftsman  was  more  or  less  an  artist  may  be  to 
some  extent  revived  through  the  efforts  of  the  new  Society,  and 
art  production  generally  be  relieved  of  the  purely  commercial 
conditions  that  now  regulate  and,  as  Mr.  Crane  apparently 
thinks,  oppress  and  benumb  it.  Whether  mere  exhibition  will  do 
much  to  discover  or  encourage  patient  merit,  suffering  through 
the  enforced  anonymity  of  our  modern  industrial  system,  is,  we 
cannot  but  think,  extremely  doubtful.  The  craftsman  of  old,  who 
was  an  artist,  and  not  what  we  now  term  an  artisan,  was  no 
seeker  after  exhibition  notoriety  or  any  other  notoriety  akin  to  it. 
He  was,  as  Mr.  William  Morris  observes,  the  free  craftsman,  doing 
as  he  pleased  with  his  work,  and  his  work  was  pure  handiwork', 
undebased  by  the  inventions  or  discoveries  of  science.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  individuality,  or  the  “personal  element,” 
in  the  designer  or  worker  is  to  be  fostered  by  publishing  the 
names  of  every  one  concerned  in  the  various  objects  of  art 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true, 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  are  working  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  recognized  at  Burlington  House,  for  etching  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  are  both  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy,  are 
true  handicrafts  when  applied  to  the  translation  of  pictorial 
design.  In  this  case,  however,  the  work  is  executed  generally 
by  one  artist  only,  whereas  at  the  New  Gallery  exhibition 
many  workers  are  concerned  in  the  production,  and  by  no 
means  equally  concerned.  Moreover  in  some  instances  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  old  formula  “executed  by  So-and- 
so  and  Co.  has  to  be  utilized  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  naming  of  designers  and  executants,  without 
regard  to  the  importance  of  responsibility',  is  not  wholly  so 
desirable  a  measure  of  justice  as  the  projectors  of  the  new  scheme 
of  exhibition  appear  to  think.  With'Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  main 
contention,  however,  we  have  the  heartiest  sympathy.  The  arts, 
in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  in  a  sound  condition  except  through  the 
soundness  of  the  handicrafts.  They  are  “  the  true  root  and  basis 


of  all  Art,  and  there  ought  to  be  in  them  “  room  or  chance  of 
recognition  lor  really  artistic  power  and  feeling  in  design  and 
craftsmanship.”  From  various  causes  that  do  not  admit  of  rapid 
generalization,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  handicrafts  have  fallen 
Irom  their  high  estate,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  have  thus 
substantial  basis  for  action. 

Despite  its  special  object  of  representing  the  handicrafts,  the 
interest  of  the  present  exhibition  is  centred  in  the  designs  contri¬ 
buted  by  artists  of  reputation,  whose  work  is  familiar  to  the 
public  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  exhibition.  In  one  room 
alone  the  cartoons  and  sketches  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  suffice  to 
characterize  the  exhibition.  These  include  the  beautiful  and 
imposing  design  (173)  for  a  stained-glass  window  at  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  Birmingham;  another  cartoon,  “The  Crucifixion ” (18 1), 
a  companion  picture,  and  equally  noble  in  effect  ;  a  finely- 
composed  drawing,  also  designed  for  a  window,  representing 
David’s  exhortation  to  Solomon  concerning  the  building  of  the 
Temple  j1 70);  and  a  large  design  for  a  mosaic,  entitled  “The 
Circle  ol  Angels,”  for  the  apse  of  the  American  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Rome,  together  with  photographs  and  sketches  that  are  of 
great  assistance  in  realizing  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  design 
when  perfected  in  mosaic  and  in  position.  In  the  same  room  are 
three  very  striking  and  graceful  designs  for  stained  glass  by  Mr. 
I.  J.  Shields,  two  of  which  (184,  185)  are  composed  for  the  chapel 
at  Eaton  Hall.  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  Mr.  Christopher  Whall,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Jackson,  and  Mr.  A\  alter  Crane  also  contribute  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  windows  in  churches  or  houses.  Mr.  Hey  wood 
Sumner  illustrates  by  drawings  and  photographs  his  scheme  of 
Sgraffito  decoration  as  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  Llanvair 
Kilgeddin  Church.  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  versatility  in  decorative 
art  finds  display  in  almost  every  section  of  the  exhibition, 
and  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  graceful  set  of  sketches 
designed  for  a  frieze  representing  Longfellow’s  “  Skeleton 
in  Armour  ’  (194,  195),  in  various  designs  in  mosaics  (227, 
228),  in  water-colour  cartoons  for  wall-paper  (224,  &c.),  and  in 
a  series  of  delightful  figures  (on  the  screen  381)  painted  by  Mr. 
Moore  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft’s  bas-relief  in  plaster,  “Artemis”  (235),  and  the 
plaster  cast,  “  Tethys  ”  (236) — the  last  of  remarkable  decorative 
beauty — are  the  most  notable  designs  in  sculpture.  Textiles, 
metal-work,  wood-carving,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  other  crafts 
are  fairly  well  represented  ;  though  decorative  art,  as  applied  to 
furniture,  is  scarcely  so  prominent  as  is  desirable.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  ot  the  new  Society  had,  of  course,  to  go  far  afield  in  their 
search  for  work  and  exhibitors.  That  they  should  encounter  diffi¬ 
culties  with  respect  to  both  is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps,  than 
the  opposition  to  their  objects  of  certain  firms. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

A  COMBINATION  of  circumstances  made  this  week  perhaps 
-GA.  the  most  trying  the  London  money  market  has  gone  through 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  India  Council,  of  course,  requires  to 
hold  large  sums  against  demands  that  are  constantly  coming  upon 
it ,  but,  unlike  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Council  does 
not  keep  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  leaving  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  it  to  the  Bank  until  it  is  actually  required  by  itself.  It 
has  inherited  fiom  the  Directors  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
the  commercial  practice  of  lending  out  the  moneys  which  it  does 
lmt  immediately  need  to  the  billbrokers  and  discount  houses, 
being  unwilling,  as  merchants  usually  are,  to  leave  large  funds 
unfruitful.  The  practice,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  monev 
market,  has  this  great  disadvantage,  that  it  lessens  the  control  of 
the  Bank  of  England  over  the  market.  If  the  Bank  had  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  India  Council’s  balance,  as  well  as  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer’s,  its  influence  in  the  money  market 
would  be  decidedly  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  As  matters 
stand,  the  India  Council  not  only  withdraws  from  the  Bank  very 
large  sums,  but  it  competes  with  the  Bank  and  the  other  banks 
in  the  market.  There  is  another  disadvantage,  that,  when  the 
Council  requires  to  use  the  money,  it  disturbs  the  market  by 
withdrawing  from  employment  large  sums  all  at  once.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  for  example,  it  had  to  pay  in  interest 
and  dividends  between  1  j  and  2  millions  sterling,  and  it  has  had  to 
redeem  also  Four  per  Cent,  sterling  stock  between  3  and  4  millions 
in  amount.  Altogether,  it  has  had  to  find  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  to-day  between  5  and  6  millions  sterling,  and  to  obtain 
this  money  it  has  had  to  call  from  the  billbrokers  and  the 
discount  houses  x\  hat  it  had  previously  lent.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  market  must  have  been  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  very  large  a  sum.  No¬ 
doubt  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be  called  ‘in  one  day  and  paid 
out  the  next ;  but  still  those  to  whom  it  had  previously  been  lent 
had  to  find  the  money,  and  in  so  doing  had  to  run  up  the  rates  of 
interest  against  themselves;  and  further,  a  portion  of  the  money 
paid  out  in  redemption  of  the  Four  per  Cents  will  not  return  to 
the  market  for  some  little  time.  Still,  if  this  matter  stood  alone, 
it  would  call  for  little  comment  in  these  columns.  It  would  of 
course  have  disturbed  the  market  for  a  time,  but  its  effect 
would  have  been  very  temporary.  As  it  happens,  there  are 
other  influences  tending  to  reduce  the  supply  of  loanable  capital 
in  the  short-loan  market,  and  therefore  to  raise  rates.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  improvement  in  trade,  which  is  steadily 
extending  from  one  industry  to  another.  Merchants  and  manu- 
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facturers  as  they  increase  tlieir  business  need  larger  capitals  to 
carry  it  on,  and  at  the  same  time  they  need  more  money  to  pay 
their  wages  bills.  As  a  consequence  money  is  being  withdrawn 
day  by  day  from  London  for  the  provinces.  All  banks  feel  tins 
withdrawal,  but  perhaps  the  most  signal  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public  is  afforded  by  the  tall  that  has  taken  place  m  the 
Two  and  Three-quarter  per  Cents.  At  one  time  this  week  they  were 
a  trifle  under  96^.  The  fall,  no  doubt,  was  exaggerated  by  the 
state  of  the  money  market  and  by  the  action  of  speculators,  but 
still  the  larger  part  of  it  was  due  to  natural  causes.  Money  was  in¬ 
vested  in  this  stock  when  the  rates  of  interest  were  low,  butmow 
that  high  rates  can  be  obtained  in  trade  and  on  the  otock 
Exchange  capitalists  are  selling  their  Two  and  Three-quarter 
ner  Cents  to  employ  the  money  more  profitably  elsewhere. 
This  outflow  of  money  from  London  to  the  provinces  will  be 
supplemented  in  the  current  month  by  the  usual  withdrawals  ol 
gold  for  Ireland,  necessitated  by  the  increase  111  the  Irish  bank¬ 
note  circulation  that  always  occurs  when  the  great  autumnal 
fairs  are  being  held;  and  next  month  there  will  be  withdrawals 
of  gold  for  Scotland,  as  always  happens  in  November  and  May. 

At  a  time  when  money  is  flowing  out  from  London  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  trade  improvement,  and  when  the  gold  movement 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  beginning,  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  act  ion  of  the  India  Council  has  had  necessarily  a  much  greater 
effect  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had. 

But  the  most  powerful  influence  affecting  the  money  market  at 
present  is  the  gold  withdrawals  for  the  River  Hate  countries 
and  Russia.  The  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  provincial  and 
municipal  Governments,  have  been  pushing  forward  public  works 
for  some  time  past  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  have 
in  consequence  been  borrowing  somewhat  recklessly  in  tins 
country  and  upon  the  Continent ;  and  industrial.  Companies  oi 
various  kinds  have  also  been  raising  capital  111  very  large 
amounts.  The  result  is  that  this  country,  France,  and  Germany 
have  engaged  to  furnish  immense  sums  to  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  For  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  total  amounts 
to  about  19  millions  sterling.  A  great  part  of  this  vast  sum  is 
required  to  pay  for  materials  bought  in  this  country.  Another 
part  is  required  to  cover  interest  as  it  falls  due  ;  and  a  third  part 
doubtless  is  required  to  wipe  out  advances  which  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  issuing  houses.  Still  there  remains  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus,  which  the  borrowers  and  the  issuing  Com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  take  in  hard  cash,  and  they  have  a 
strong  interest  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  gold  stands  at  a  very  high 
premium  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Roughly,  the  premium 
for  some  time  past  has  averaged  about  50  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  100  gold  dollars  will  exchange  for  about  150  paper  dollars, 
more  or  less.  As  wages  and  prices  generally  have  not  risen  in 
the  same  proportion  as  gold — or,  to  express  the  fact  more  correctly, 
as  prices  and  wages  have  not  risen  as  much  111  proportion  as 
paper  has  depreciated— it  is  advantageous  to  take  out  gold. 
Hence  very  large  sums  indeed  have  been  shipped,  those  ship¬ 
ments  would  themselves  have  sufficed  to  alarm  the  London 
money  market,  and  cause  a  considerable  advance  in  the  Bank  ol 
England  rate  of  discount,  but  they  were  aggravated  by  con¬ 
siderable  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Lisbon  and  elsewhere,  and  by 
the  unexpected  withdrawals  for  Russia — the  latter  amounting 
already  to  about  1,100,000/.  For  years  past  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  working  with  too  small  a  stock  of  gold,  and  when  this 
drain  set  in  to  so  many  different  quarters  it  was  evident  that 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  stop  it.  But  when  lately  the 
Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  the  Bank  of  I  ranee 
did  the  same,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Bank  of  Germany  followed 
suit,  and  on  Thursday,  again,  when  the  Bank  oi  England  raised 
its  rate  to  5  per  cent.,  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  to 
41  per  cent.  We  are  thus  in  this  predicament,  that  when  the 
Bank  of  England  raises  its  rate  of  discount,  the  Bank  ol  Trance 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  will  do  the  same,  and 
thus  the  value  of  money  is  being  forced  up  upon  the  Lon- 
tinent  pari  passu  with  the  rise  in  London.  And  unfortunately 
the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  have 
other  ways  of  protecting  their  stock  of  the  metal  besides  raising 
their  rates  of  discount.  Silver  is  legal  tender  in  both  countries 
as  well  as  gold,  and  each  bank  can  therefore  pay  in  silver. 
Further,  the  Bank  of  France  can  raise  the  price  at  which  it 
will  consent  to  sell  gold ;  and,  lastly,  the  gold  coinage  in  France 
■  1  .  ...i  ..  _ _  rvf  it  therefore,  is  unlit  lor  ex- 


beiim  offered,  and  if  they  are  subscribed  for  then  further  amounts 
of  the  metal  can  be  taken.  No  doubt  it.  is  the  interest  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  ol  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  well  as  of  capitalists  generally  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  to  spare  the  London  market,  for  a  financial  cusis 
here  would  be  followed  by  perhaps  the  severest  crisis  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres.  But  neither  Governments  nor 
capitalists  are  quite  free  to  regulate  their  actions  111  this  matter. 
The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  extremely  profit¬ 
able  to  ship  gold  from  Europe  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
what  is  immediately  very  profitable  is  extremely  likely  to  be 
done.  It  depends  mainly,  therefore,  upon  the  London  market 
itself  whether  the  gold  shipments  are  to  continue  or  not.  It  they 
continue,  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  compelled  to  raise  its  rate 
of  discount  until  they  are  stopped.  How  high  it  may  have  to  go 
the  event  alone  can  tell.  Every  year  the  Bank  of  England  is 
losing  some  of  its  control  over  the  gold  markets  of  the  world. 
Formerly  an  advance  in  the  rate  was  much  more  certain  to  bung 
in  large  quantities  of  tlie  metal  than  it  is  at  present.  Tins  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  kept  a 
sufficiently  large  stock  of  gold,  and  that  the  Treasury  oi  the 
United  States,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  oi 
Germany  have  enormously  increased  their  stocks.  I  he  Tinted 
States  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  ^ month  held 
over  63  millions  sterling  in  gold,  the  Bank  of  France  about 
46I  millions  sterling,  and  the  Bank  of  Germany  over  465-  millions 
sterling  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  over  two-tliirds  are  gold, 
or,  in  round  figures,  about  31  millions  sterling.  The  three  in¬ 
stitutions,  therefore,  hold  over  140  millions  sterling  m  gold, 
or,  roughly,  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  United  States  Treasury,  since  its  revenue  enormously 
exceeds  its  expenditure,  need  not  part  with  an  ounce  ot  the 
metal  unless  the  Secretary  pleases  ;  and,  as  we  have  been  point- 
ino-  out  above,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  F  ranee  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  any 
being  taken  from  themselves.  The  Bank  of  England  has  but  one 
means  of  protecting  gold — that  is,  raising  its  rate  ol  discount,  but 
the  French  and  the  German  Banks  have  several  means  of  pro- 
tectum-  their  stock.  They  can  raise  the  rate,  they  can  pay  in 
silver, °or  they  can  put  up  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world  is  becoming  less 
and  less  every  year  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  protect  itself  when  a 
laro-e  drain  sets  in.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  however,  that 
the°  5  per  cent,  rate  will  attract  gold  from  various  quarters,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  check  the  rush  of  new  issues. 
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a  very  large  part  of  it,  therefore,  is  unlit  101  ex- 

ponauiuii.  There  is  a  difficulty,  therefore,  in  obtaining  gold  upon 
the  Continent,  inasmuch  as  the  two  great  banks  are  as.eagei  o 
retain  the  metal  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  obtain  it.  Still 
considerable  amounts  have  been  got  from  the  Continent,  especia  \ 
from  France,  and  apparently  the  influx  will  continue.  . 

The  immediate  outlook  is  difficult  to  gauge  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  foreseeing  the  action  of  the  Russian  Government. 
If  it  continues  to  take  gold,  then  the  anxiety  m  the  City  must 
continue,  and  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  forced  to  protect  its 
stock  of  the  metal  by  raising  its  rate  of  discount  to  any  point  that 
may  be  necessary.  But  as  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  known  to  few  outside  St.  Petersburg,  speculation  as  to 
its  action  is  entirely  useless.  In  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  gold  drain  will  continue  if 
new  Argentine  issues  are  taken  as  eagerly  in  London  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Those  most  competent,  to  form  an  opinion 
believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  available  surplus  irom 
the  issues  placed  in  this  market  hitherto  has  already  been  sent 
out  But  now  that  the  holidays  are  over  new  issues  are  again 


THE  YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD. 

N  evidence  of  effort  which  had  not  been  apparent  in  Mr. 
w.  S.  Gilbert’s  previous  operas  was  distinctly  to  be  traced 
in  Jtuddiyore.  It  is  understood  that  this  work  fell  short  of  the 
popularity  which  had  attended  its  predecessors,  and  perhaps  no¬ 
careful  observer  of  the  contemporary  stage  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  humourist  had  resolved  to  strike  out  in  a 
fresh  direction,  abandoning  the  fantastic  method  which  came  to- 
light  when  the  Defendant  in  Trial  by  Jury  entered  the  Court  with 
a  guitar  slung  round  him,  and  the  Judge  began  slily  to  flirt  with 
the  Plaintiff  and  the  bridesmaids  who  accompanied  her.  The 
plan  011  which  Trial  by  Jury,  The  Sorcerer,  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  and 
the  others  were  constructed  was  so  fresh,  so  striking,  and  so 
genuinely  funny  that,  aided  as  the  operas  were  by  the  wit  and  satire 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  dialogue— not  for  the  moment  to  speak  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  music— the  brilliant  success  of  the  series  was 
a  natural  result.  But  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
the  rano-e  of  subjects  to  which  this  peculiar  treatment  could  be 
applied.  For  one  thing,  after  we  had  seen  sailors  as  in  Pinafore , 
soldiers  as  in  Patience,  peers  as  in  lolanthe,  buccaneers  as 
in  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  pic¬ 
turesque  chorus, '  which  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials 
of  these  pieces,  for  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  the  action 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  modern  days.  In  The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  as  the  new  piece  is  called,  is  found  a  plot  differing  in 
no  o-reat  decree  from  the  straightforward  books  of  other  specially 
competent  playwrights,  and  indeed  having  something  distinctly 
in  common  with  one  very  well-known  operatic  story— the  late 
Vincent  Wallace’s  Maritana,  a  setting  of  Dennery’s  Bon  Cesar  de 
Bazan.  Maritana  was  a  street  singer,  and  so  is  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
Elsie  Maynard ;  Don  Cesar  was  condemned  to  death,  and  so  is 
Colonel  Fairfax  ;  Don  Cesar,  believing  he  was  about  to  be  shot, 
married  Maritana,  neither  doubting  at  the  time  that  their  union 
would  be  terminated  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  ;  and  Fairfax, 
convinced  that  nothing  can  save  him  from  the  headsman’s  axe, 
marries  Elsie.  In  each  case  a  pardon  is  signed  by  the  King,  and 
is  treacherously  kept  back  by  a  highly-placed  officer  of  State  ; 
admitting  all  which,  however,  we  are  quite  ready  to  acquit  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  any  indebtedness  to  the  French  dramatist.  We  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  made 
his  Elsie  follow  the  precise  calling  which  Maritana  also  pursued, 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  is  unacquainted  with  Dennery’s  comedy.  Were 
it  not  so  he  would  probably  have  found  another  occupation  for  his 
heroine  The  whole  circumstances  of  Fairfax’s  escape  by  the  aid 
of  Sergeant  Meryll  and  his  daughter  in  no  way  resemble  the 
French  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  two  schemes  have  essential  differ- 
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ences.  We  do  not  precisely  understand,  by  the  way,  why  it  is 
that  Fairfax,  when  he  has  escaped  from  his  prison  in  the  guise  of 
a  Yeoman  oi  the  Guard,  remains  in  the  Tower,  instead  of  taking 
boat  at  the  neighbouring  stairs,  and  placing  himself  as  for  as 
possible  from  a  spot  fraught  with  such  perils.  Remaining  where 
he  was,  it  is  too  probable  that  in  some  way  his  identity  would  be 
detected ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  would  very  likely  find  several  arguments  to  advance  to 
show  that  he  did  wisely  to  stay  where  he  was.  To  the  title  of 
his  opera  we  think,  however,  that  exception  may  be  taken.  Is 
Mr.  Gilbert  sure  that  such  functionaries  as  “  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard”  were  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.?  “Tower 
Warders”  existed,  we  know;  but  we  should  like  to  hear  Mr. 
'Gilbert’s  authority  for  “  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ”  ;  and,  again,  we 
would  ask  him  when  the  title  of  “  colonel  ”  first  came  into  use  ? 
Our  impression  is  that  there  were  no  colonels  in  this  reign. 

Interest  in  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  story  is  not  very 
powerfully  sustained  in  the  second  act,  after  the  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  block  has  come  to  a  halt,  and  the  discovery  that 
there  is  no  prisoner  to  behead  is  made.  Hero  and  heroine  are 
married,  and  must  be  made  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other ;  but 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Pinafore  manner  in  Fairfax’s  declara¬ 
tion,  “  Elsie,  1  love  thee,  ardently,  passionately  !  Elsie,  1  have 
loved  thee  these  two  days — which  is  a  long  time — and  I  would 
fain  join  my  life  to  thine!”  In  an  opera  which  deals  with 
matters  of  life  and  death,  and  makes  some  demands  on  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  the  lover  should  protest  his  affection  in  more  serious 
words  than  Fairfax  employs  when,  answering  Elsie’s  coy  remark 
that,  he  is  jesting,  he  replies,  “  Jesting  ?  May  I  shrivel  into  raisins 
n  Ijest .  — words  neither  quite  appropriate  nor  very  humorous. 
The  desire  of  the  elderly  Game  Carruthers  to  marry  Meryll  also 
suggests  a  standing  figure  and  an  inevitable  occurrence  iu  all  Mr. 
Gilbert  s  operas  since  the  Vicar  of  The  Sorcerer  was  found  to  be 
engaged  to  the  pew-opener ;  but  this  is  here  touched  very  lightly 
— indeed,  the  Dame  is  practically  a  superfluous  figure.  °And 
there  are  some  admirable  episodes  in  the  new  opera.  All  the 
scenes  between  Phoebe  Meryll  and  the  gloomy  young  assistant- 
•gaoler,  Shadbolt — who  labours  under  the  ludicrous  impression 
that  lie  has  an  airy  wit  and  is  a  remarkably  cheerful  companion 
aie  full  of  merriment.  Miss  Jessie  Rond  is  the  old  Sergeant’s 
daughter,  and  to  say  this  is  to  give  the  assurance  that  Phoebe  is 
full  of  sly  fun  and  dainty  grace.  Mr.  Denny’s  stolidity  as  the 
.gaoler  is  particularly  diverting ;  and  later  on  in  the  play,  when 
Jack  I  oint,  the  jester  the  part  acted  by  Mr.  George  Grossmith 

-undei  takes  to  give  Shadbolt  lessons  in  the  arts  and  mys¬ 
teries  of  a  Merryman’s  calling,  the  contrast  between  the  quick, 
angular  manner  of  Point  and  the  ponderous  playfulness  of 
Shadbolt  is  highly  effective.  Their  duet  of  the  second  act 
wherein  they  tell  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  a  fiction  about 
Fan  fax  s  escape,  is  droll  in  the  extreme.  They  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  words  which  best  describes  the  event.  Shadbolt’s 
statement  is,  “  I  beheld  a  figure  creeping”  ;  “  I  should  rather 
call  it  crawling,”  interpolates  Point,  and  both  insist.  Finally 
the  gaoler  declares  that  the  figure  at  which  he  has  shot  sinks 
like  a  stone.  “1  should  say  a  lump  of  lead,”  is  Point’s  sug¬ 
gestion  :  but  the  gaoler  has  here  the  best  of  it  in  the  end  •  Ins 
firm  and  determined  utterance  of  the  one  word  “  Stone  !  ”  show¬ 
ing  so  inflexible  a  resolution  to  maintain  his  opinion  that  the 
jester  persists  no  more.  Excellent,  again,  are  the  scenes  which 
.show  1  oint  in  the  practice  of  his  calling,  and  in  the  preparations 
which  lead  to  the  practice.  His  interview  with  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  into,  whose  service  he  hopes  to  be — and  pre¬ 
sently  is  —  taken,  is  equally  diverting.  Point  explains  what 
fie  should  say  under  various  circumstances,  the  nature  of  which 
the  Lieutenant  propounds,  and  there  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  jester  to  be  funny.  Mr. 
Grossmith  seems  thoroughly  to  understand  his  author’s  “concep¬ 
tion,  and  to  render  it  with  much  cunning.  While  speakino-  of  the 
performers,  the  success  of  Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar,  the  Elsfe  must 
receive  cordial  acknowledgment.  All  that  she  does  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  vivacity,  grace,  and  charm.  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds 
acts  well  fora  tenor  and  sings  most  acceptablv,  and  sound  service 
is  done  by  Mr.  Richard  Temple  as  Meryll  and  Miss  Rosina 
Erandram  as  Dame  Carruthers. 

If  we  have  lingered  before  coming  to  speak  of  the  music,  it  is 
•assuredly  irom  no  lack  of  admiration  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
latest  work.  He  really  seems  unable  to  write  anything  that  is 
not  melodious  and  beautiful.  His  fancy  is  inexhaustible  It 
was  declared  years  ago  that  “  all  the  tunes  had  been  written  ” 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  construct  entirely  novel  airs ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  goes  very  far  to  contradict  the  assertion.  It  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  that  he  reminds  us  of  himself  or  of  any  other 
composer.  Point’s  song,  “I’ve  jest  and  joke,”  may  have  a  distant 
Kinship  with  an  excerpt  from  Patience,  and  here  and  there  a 
phrase  may  fall  on  the  ear  as  a  faint  reminiscence ;  but  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  two  consecutive  bars  can  be  identified  as  a 
distinct  suggestion  of  previously  existing  music.  We  respect 
the  artistic  ,  conscientiousness  which  is  apparent  in  Sir  Arthur’s 
work.  Having  written  his  opera,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  write  a  popular  overture  by  simply  stringing 
together,  one  after  the  other,  a  few  of  the  principal  airs.  But  this 
has  not  contented  the  composer,  who  has  indeed  made  a  selection 
irom  his  leading  themes,  but  has  interwoven  them  with  sino-ular 
dexterity  and  taste  in  orthodox  form  but  with  his  own  peculiar 
®1race'  1  k®  ballad.  W hen  maiden  loves,”  which  opens  the  opera, 
s fiows  Sir  Arthur  in  another  aspect.  Nothing  could  be  simpler— 


an  allegretto  in  D  Flat,  two-four  time,  simply  accompanied 
moreover  by  strings  and  wind ;  but  it  has  a  freshness  of  its  own, 
charmingly  brought  out  by  Miss  Bond.  The  Yeomen’s  chorus, 
“  In  the  autumn  of  our  life,”  with  accompaniment  for  two  horns, 
goes  with  an  ensemble  for  the  spectators  on  Tower  Green 
(where  the  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in  the  sixteenth  century) 
to  form  one  of  those  double  choruses  of  which  Sir  Arthur  — 
like  those  who  hear  his  music  —  is  fond.  The  dignity  of  the 
Aeomen’s  melody  (C  major,  common  time)  is  of  totally  different 
character  from  the  half  merry,  half  careless  welcome  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  combination  is  remarkably  fine.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  ballads  we  must  here  pass  by  with  the  simple  remark  that 
they  answer  their  purpose ;  but  we  should  like  to  say  much  of 
the  altogether  delightful  duet  for  Point  and  Elsie,  “  the  singing 
farce  of  the  Merryman  and  the  Maid,”  as  Elsie  describes  it. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  what  model  Mr.  Gilbert  has  drawn 
upon,  and  suspect  that  the  scheme  of  this  duet  is  really  his  in¬ 
vention.  It  has,  however,  an  odd  charm  of  its  own,  and  Sir 
Arthur  has  just  caught  the  idea,  as  he  shows,  both  in  his  melody 
and  in  the  setting  of  it.  The  audience  would  apparently  like  to 
hear  it  half  a  dozen  times — a  sentiment  with  which  we,  hating 
encores,  as  a  rule,  are  disposed  to  sympathize,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  bassoon,  oboe,  clarionet,  and  flute  quaintly  contribute 
their  quota.  There  is  scarcely  a  number  upon  the  orchestration 
of  which  we  should  not  like  to  dwell.  The  ’cello  in  Elsie’s  solo, 
“  My  mother,  sir,  is  like  to  die,”  in  the  course  of  the  trio,  “  How 
say  you,  maiden  ?  ;  the  violins  which  echo  Elsie’s  emotion  in 
her  ballad,  preceded  by  the  recitative,  “  Tis  done  1  I  am  a  bride !  ” ; 
the  lightly  laughing  passages  which  accompany  the  Colonel’s 
recognition  of  his  pretended  sister,  “  Is  this  Phcebe  ?  My  little 
Phoebe  ?  ( Aside  to  Meryll)  Who  the  deuce  may  she  be  ?  ” ; 

the  diminuendo  and  pause  before  the  pizzicato  “note  on  the 
double  bass  which,  prefaced  by  tremolo  violins,  leads  to  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  Funeral  March  —  these  and  a  host  of 
other  points  should  be  recognized.  We  must  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  examine  these  details,  however,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
how  full  the  score  is  of  significance  as  well  as  of  charm  and 
melody.  Let  the  visitor  listen  keenly  ;  attention  will  be  repaid. 
Phoebe’s  ballad,  “  Were  I  thy  bride,”  in  the  course  of  singing 
which  she  fools  the  loutish  gaoler  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  pre¬ 
sently  secures  his  keys  in  order  that  her  father  may  free  Fairfax, 
is  delightfully  sweet  and  soothing— in  truth,  there  is  scarcely  a 
number  which  has  not  its  individual  charm.  We  must  not 
describe  how  the  finales  are  worked  up,  how  a  musicianly  tone  is 
imparted  to  the  merriment  of  a  patter  song,  and  how,  lest  the  ear 
should  weary  of  orchestral  richness  and  variety,  there  is  an 
unaccompanied  quartet,  “  Strange  adventure !  ”  exquisitely 
harmonized.  The  theme  is  tempting,  but  we  must  resolutely 
turn  away  from  it,  with  the  concluding  remark  that  Sir  Arthur 
has  never  more  fully  succeeded  in  what  we  take  to  be  his  object,  of 
v  riting  a  score  which  will  delight  alike  the  casual  hearer  and 
the  musician.  At  this  theatre  care  is  always  taken  that  justice 
is  done  to  the  work  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  as  for  the 
choristers,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  easy  and  unconventional  way 
in  which  they  bear  themselves  and  strengthen  the  incidents  pre¬ 
sented  is  the  result  of  infinite  care  and  patient  preparation  under 
the  guidance  of  the  author,  whose  skill  as  a  stage-manager  cannot 
easily  be  over-praised.  It  is  scarcely  our  province  to  "prophesy, 
but  we  may  express  a  firm  conviction  that  many  months  will 
elapse  before  we  are  again  called  upon  to  perform  the  agreeable 
task  of  criticizing  an  opera  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  \ESPITE  the  withdrawal  of  the  prizes  hitherto  awarded  at 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Societv,  there  is 
an  excellent  display  of  pictures  and  apparatus  this  year  at  Pall 
Mall  East.  Photography  may  now,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  stage  when  medals  are  a  useful  means  of 
encouragement.  Its  popularity  is  widespread,  and  still  increasing 
Its  progress  and  its  important  relations  with  other  forms  of 
pictorial  art  are  admirably  set  forth  by  the  exhibition  now  open 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  fioyal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
No  amateur  should  foil  to  inspect  both  pictures  and  apparatus." 
The  former,  indeed,  comprise  much  that  appeals  to  the  o-eneral 
public,  and  among  the  apparatus  arranged  on  the  table  is  an 
interesting  collection  of  cameras,  from  the  minutest  “  detective  ” 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  to  the  largest  of 
the  portable  class.  From  a  technical  standpoint  the  exhibition 
is  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  last  few  years,  in  portraiture,  land¬ 
scape,  marines,  Alpine  subjects,  architectural  interiors  and  ex¬ 
teriors,  transcripts  of  paintings,  and  examples  of  autotype,  photo¬ 
gravure,  and  other  reproductive  processes.  Of  work  that  com¬ 
bines  high  technical  attainment  with  a  deliberate  pictorial  aim 
there  is  less  than  in  preceding  exhibitions,  though  not  a  little  of 
it  is  admirable.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  “  still-life”  has 
been  shown  than  two  capital  platinotypes  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Lafosse 
studies  of  game  entitled  “A  Christmas  Hamper”  (Vu)  and 

M  hat  I  shot  at  Filby  ’  (332).  These  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
textures  of  fur  and  feather  are  marvellously  rendered.  Mr 
J.  Gale  contributes  a  fine  series  of  pictures  (73-83),  in  some  of 
which  the  figure  is  skilfully  introduced  in  the  landscape.  Two 
of  these— “Sunshine  and  Shadow”  and  “Sheep  on  the  Hill¬ 
side”— are  unsurpassed  iu  their  beauty  of  tone  and  truth  of 
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aerial  effect.  Very  good  also  are  the  landscapes  and  figure 
studies  of  Mr.  Frank  Sutcliffe  (123 -139),  Mr.  Harry  Toller’s 
woodland  studies  (15-17),  Mr.  ft.  Davison’s  “Fishing  Fleet”  (97) 
and  “  Canal  Boat  ”  (99),  Mr.  Mummery’s  “  Burnham  Beeches 
(159),  and  Mr.  Bourne’s  pictures  (35-37)-  Mr.  II.  W.  Gridley, 
whose  studies  of  character  used  to  form  a  class  of  portraiture 
apart,  has  forsaken  a  line  in  which  he  had  few  rivals,  and  shows  a 
series  of  views  of  Palmyra  (268-282).  These  photographs  are  not 
only  of  the  highest  technical  merit,  but  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  as  a  record  of  the  present  condition  of  the  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  and  colonnades  of  the  “  silent  city  of  palm- 
trees.”  Mr.  Gridley’s  beautiful  pictures  prove  that  enough  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Tadmor-in-tlie-Desert  to 
charm  the  imagination.  Grace  and  grandeur  were  never  so 
mingled  or  so  impressive.  Another  kind  of  interest  is  aroused  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  notable  photographs  of  Mount  Bandai,  in 
Japan  (224),  the  scene  of  the  recent  earthquake.  In  open-air 
studies  there  is  nothing  in  the  gallery  more  pictorially  suggestn  e 
or  more  unexaggerated  in  atmospheric  tone  than  Mr.  Lyddell 
Sawyer’s  three  street  scenes  with  figures,  “  In  the  Castle  Garth, 
Newcastle  ”  (26).  Exhibits  of  purely  technical  interest  are  shown 
by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Annan  &  Swan,  the 
Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Henry  Dixon  &  Co.,  the  Typographic 
Etching  Company,  and  others.  The  majority  of  these  otter  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  various  processes  in  use  for  book  illustration  or  re¬ 
producing  paintings.  To  this  section  of  technical  examples  Mr. 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S.  contributes  two  curious  relics  of  the  past— 
“An  Early  Cyanide  Print,  1852,”  and  “  Prints  by  Sir  John 
ITerschel’s  Chrysotype  Process,”  of  the  same  date.  Among  other 
noteworthy  photographs  mention  must  be  made  of  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  Mr.  H.  H.  H.  Cameron,  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  and  the  fine  pictures  of  Swiss  mountain 
scenery  by  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  G.  Edwards. 


SEPARATION— WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

First  Welsh  Member. 

I’VE  the  greatest  regard  in  the  world  for  Wales, 

In  love  of  that  country  I  yield  to  none  ; 

I  will  work  in  her  cause  till  vitality  fails, 

I  will  stick  to  her  flag  till  the  battle  is  won. 

But  I  cannot — I  cannot  perceive,  can  you  ? — 

What  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  could  do. 

Second  Welsh  Member. 

For  Wales  and  the  Welsh  I’ve  the  highest  regard ; 

Let  none  of  surpassing  my  love  for  her  brag  ; 

Till  vitality  fails  I  will  toil  for  her  hard, 

Till  the  battle  is  won  I  will  stick  to  her  flag. 

But  I  cannot — no,  really  I  cannot,  perceive 
What  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Group  could  achieve. 

Third  Welsh  Member. 

I  respect  little  Wales  and  I  honour  the  Welsh, 

In  regard  for  her  nobody  trumps  my  trick  ; 

My  efforts  to  serve  her  Death  only  shall  squelch, 

Till  the  battle  is  won  to  her  flag  I  will  stick. 

But  there  really  is  nothing  which  I  can  detect 
That  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Group  could  effect. 

Fourth  Welsh  Member. 

Little  Wales  my  sincerest  attachment  enlists, 

Love  deeper  than  mine  for  her  ne’er  have  I  found  ; 

I  will  serve  her  while  life  in  my  body  subsists, 

I  will  stick  to  her  flag  till  with  triumph  ’tis  crowned. 
But  I  cannot  discern,  nor  can  others  explain, 

What  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  would  gain. 

Fifth  Welsh  Member. 

Of  the  Welsh  and  of  Wales  I  am  ardently  fond, 

No  love  for  her  warmer  than  mine  has  been  known  ; 

I  will  serve  her  through  life,  and,  if  lawful,  beyond, 

I  will  fight  by  her  side  till  the  day  is  our  own. 

But  I  cannot  feel  sure — nor  the  doubt  let  us  shirk — 

How  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  would  work. 

Mr.  Osb-rne  M-rg-n. 

As  for  me,  who  am  Welshman  as  staunch  as  the  best, 
Having  heard  what  my  colleagues  have  ventured  to  say, 
I  not  only  re-echo  the  doubt  they’ve  expressed, 

But  am  bent  upon  “  going  one  better”  than  they. 

For  I  cannot  set  bounds  to  the  mischief,  indeed, 

That  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  might  breed. 

When  you  talk  of  the  old  Principality’s  claims, 

Of  her  wants  and  her  wishes,  you  seem  to  forget 
That  in  thus  prosecuting  your  national  aims 

You  might  blindly  the  plans  of  our  leade.r  upset. 

And  that  you  must  feel  were  a  shocking  mistake 
For  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  to  make. 

And  it  is  not  as  though  you  were  out  in  the  cold, 
Poohpoohed,  disregarded,  and  left  in  the  lurch  ; 

For  the  Lib’rals  are  bound  to  a  man,  as  I  hold, 

By  our  leader  himself,  to  demolish  your  Church. 


And  what  more  than  a  pledge  to  that  glorious  task 
Has  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  to  ask  P 

But  whatever  your  views  I  must  beg  you  to  pause. 
Ere  incurring  the  guilt  of  political  schism 
And  risking  disastrous  results  for  the  cause, 

So  unspeakably  dear,  of  Gladstonianism. 

For  that  you  must  own  were  a  signal  disgrace 
For  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  to  face. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  dismember  a  State, 

But  to  break  up  a  party,  as  (rash  that  you  are  !) 
Will  become,  if  you  pause  not,  your  ultimate  fate, 

Is  to  push  Separation  a  little  too  far. 

And  no  less  is  the  length,  you  ought  surely  to  know,. 
That  a  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  might  go. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  OF  PROSE  FICTION.* 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  ought  to  know,  there  have- 
been  only  three  English  editions  of  Dunlop’s  well-known 
History  of  Fiction-,  the  first  in  1814,  with  its  immediate  successor 
in  1816,  and  the  one-volume  reprint  of  1845.  This  last  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  commonest,  and,  considering  the  ease  and  cheapness 
with  which  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  second-hand  booksellers,  one 
of  three  hypotheses  is  unavoidable.  Either  it  must  have  been 
reprinted,  or  the  original  edition  must  have  been  very  large,  or 
the  demand  for  it  must  in  forty  years  have  been  such  as  is  hardly 
encouraging  to  the  writers  of  good  books.  For  Dunlop’s,  though 
hardly  of  the  best,  and  though  it  was  rather  harshly  fudged  by 
some  critics  at  first,  is  a  very  good  book  in  its  way.  The  author 
belonged  to  the  best  generation  of  Scottish  letters,  coming  aboiU 
midway  in  birth-year  between  Scott  and  Lockhart  .  He  was  sheriff 
of  Renfrewshire,  and,  with  no  very  original  gift,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  distinct  vocation  for  literary  treatment  of  letters.  His 
Memoirs  of  Spain  are  distinctly,  as  far  as  we  remember  them 
after  many  years,  meritorious  j  his  History  of  Roman  Litei  atut  c 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  read.  But  the  History  of 
Fiction,  though  it  labours  under  many  disadvantages,  is  a  work, 
considering  its  date,  of  a  remarkable  merit.  Whether  Dunlop 
in  all  cases  read  at  first  hand  the  books  of  which  he  speaks,  we 
are  not  quite  certain.  Mr.  Wilson,  without  drawing  the  natural 
conclusion,  expresses  not  unnatural  wonder  at  a  statement  of  his 
author’s  about  the  comparative  morality  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe— 
a  statement  which  certainly  seems  to  show  either  that  Dunlop 
had  not  read  his  books  with  perfect  attention,  or  else  that  he 
was  speaking  very  much  “  oft  book.  "V\  e  are  disposed  to  think, 
from  many  small  signs  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
in  reference  to  the  Greek  romances,  that  he  did  sometimes 
deal  in  second-hand  knowledge.  His  references  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  des  Romans  are  sometimes  rather  suspicious  when  one- 
comes  to  estimate  liis  first-hand  acquaintance  with  even  the  later 
forms  of  the  romances  of  Charlemagne,  Arthur,  and  the  rest. 
Further,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  study  of  Old  French, 
Old  English,  and  Old  German  was  entirely  in  its  infancy,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  been  even  born,  and  there  is  something  a  little 
suspicious  in  his  constant  reference  (for  instance)  to  Guinevere  by 
her  late  Italianized  name  of  “  Geneura.”  Lastly,  the  treatment 
is  somewhat  injured  by  an  occasional  affectation  of  the  Voltairian 
levity  which  was  fashionable  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh 
about  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  last  century,  and  some 
few  traces  of  which  survived  even  far  into  the  present.  This  is, 
we  think,  a  strict  and  almost  ungenerous  enumeration  of  Dunlop’s 
defects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  evidently  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him.  It  is  the  constant  experience  of  the  critic  of 
literary  history  that  the  writers  before  him  fall  into  two  widely 
separated  classes.  There  are  the  persons  who  are  somet  imes  most 
laudably  careful  and  sometimes  most  illaudably  careless,  but 
who,  whether  they  are  the  one,  or  whether  they  are  the  other; 
never  seem  really  to  grasp  the  contents,  the  relations,  or  anything 
else,  of  the  books  they  discuss.  And  there  are  the  persons,  careful 
and  careless  alike,  who  do  grasp  these  contents  and  relations.  A 
man  of  the  one  kind  will  study  the  most  complete  and  scholarly 
editions  painfully  for  weeks  and  know  nothing  about  them  after 
all.  A  man  of  the  other  will  give  the  most  cavalier  glance  at  a 
bad  late  copy  and  yet  will  see  what  the  virtue  of  the  original  was. 
Dunlop  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  latter  and  happier  class,  and 
he  shows  it  in  his  book.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  had  constant  access  to  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  one  of  the  richest  of  his  time  in  the  sort  of  literature 
which  suited  his  purpose,  and  that  the  whole  society  of  which  he 
formed  part  (he  was  born  in  1785  and  died  in  1842,  just  as  the 
literary  fortunes  of  Edinburgh  began  to  decline)  was  saturated 
with  the  literary  spirit.  His  book  is  unequal,  the  Italian  part 
beino-  much  better  than  the  rest ;  and  it  was  rather  unhappily 
planned,  adopting,  and  that  not  too  consistently,  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  division  between  verse  and  prose,  and  going  on  much  too 

*  History  of  Prose  Fiction.  By  John  Colin  Dunlop.  New  edition. 
Revised,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  II.  Wilson.  2  vols.  London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  1888. 
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late  for  complete  treatment  even  at  the  time  he  wrote.  But  it 
is,  and  will  remain,  a  book. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  fashion  of  re-editing  is  of  course,  like  most 
things,  open  to  criticism.  His  appendix,  dealing  with  the 
modern  novels — German,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  &c. — which 
have  come  into  fashion  of  late  years  has  this  obvious  draw¬ 
back,  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  two  great  novel  literatures 
of  Europe,  French  and  English,  both  of  which  were  but  be¬ 
ginning  their  chief  period  when  Dunlop  wrote,  to  he  left  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  state  of  1814,  while  the  mushroom  fiction  of 
Russia  and  the  rest  is  carried  on  to  the  present  day.  It  would 
have  been  very  much  wiser,  we  think,  to  have  left  to  some  new 
author  the  task  of  continuing  Dunlop,  or  to  have  done  it  in  a 
third  volume  by  itself,  and,  as  far  as  the  text  went,  to  have 
written  up  the  book  by  notes,  &c.,  to  the  period  at  which  the 
author  originally  left  off,  with  a  view  to  the  more  extended 
literary  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
though  he  has  done  the  other  thing,  has  not  left  this  undone, 
and  has  evidently  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  task.  He  had 
a  little  help  from  the  laborious  German  translator  and  editor 
of  Dunlop,  but  he  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  this,  and 
has,  in  extensive  notes,  abstracted  a  very  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  given  exact  references  to  a  very  great  deal  more. 
The  book  was  always  instructive,  even  in  its  seventy  years’  old 
condition ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  it  more  instructive  still. 
It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that  he  should,  to  all  appearance, 
have  gone  rather  to  the  best  sources  of  second-hand  information 
than  to  the  originals.  A  man  who  had  done  the  latter  (and  it 
would  take  him  many  years)  would  hardly  he  content  with 
merely  annotating  Dunlop.  Still  there  are  certain  drawbacks 
attending  Mr.  Wilson’s  process,  inevitable  as  we  have  admitted  it 
to  he.  One  is  that,  instead  of  having,  as  in  the  original,  a 
uniform  account  of  the  subject  as  it  appears  to  one  and  the  same 
mind,  we  have  a  congeries  of  estimates,  taken  from  a  vast 
number  of  sources,  and  often  made  originally  from  very  different 
points  of  view.  Mr.  Wilson’s  plan,  moreover,  is  not  the  plan  of 
giving  the  actual  words  of  Brown,  or  the  actual  words  of  Jones, 
in  inverted  commas,  so  that  they,  with  the  praise  or  the  blame 
of  them,  be  on  Brown’s  or  Jones’s  head.  He  makes  a  cento 
(or  rather  a  pile  of  solid  blocks)  from  his  authors,  and  at 
the  end  puts  “Brown,  Jones,  Smith,  Robinson” — a  proceed¬ 
ing  rather  uninstructive  to  the  unlearned,  and  sometimes  not 
quite  fair  to  the  individual  persons  quoted.  We  may  add 
that  his  preliminary  list  of  authors  quoted,  though  full,  is  not 
exhaustive,  and  has  the  singular  drawback  of  being  arranged 
pell-mell,  neither  in  alphabetical  nor  in  any  other  order.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  of  consultation.  The  worst  drawback  of 
all,  however,  has  still  to  be  noted.  In  Mr.  Wilson’s  most  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  to  work  up  the  subject  he  has  more  than  once 
adopted  views  which  are  the  views  not  of  to-day,  but  of  yester¬ 
day  ;  this  being  especially  the  case  in  reference  to  the  Arthurian 
romances,  where  M.  Gaston  Paris  and  others  are  just  bidding  us 
unlearn  most  things  that  M.  Paulin  Paris  taught  us.  It  would 
probably  have  been  wiser  not  to  attempt  anything  but  what 
Dunlop  himself  attempted — a  luminous  and  sufficient  account  of 
the  argument  of  the  story,  with  some  general  critical  remarks  on 
it — and  to  leave  quarrels  of  commentators  and  theories  of  origins 
sternly  alone.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  task  which  Mr.  Wilson 
has  undertaken  was  so  very  difficult  a  one  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  criticism,  both  of  the  minuter 
and  the  more  general  sort.  We  prefer  to  acknowledge,  cordially 
enough,  the  pains  hehas  taken,  the  excellence  of  his  bibliographical 
references,  and  the  general  good  deed  of  putting  a  worthy  work 
of  the  past  in  a  condition  to  have  its  worth  duly  estimated  by  the 
present. 

Dunlop  lived  before  the  days  of  “  folklore,”  or  in  the  earliest  of 
them ;  and,  though  in  his  introduction  and  elsewhere  he  takes 
some  just  views  of  fiction  in  general,  it  had  not  apparently 
occurred  to  him  to  notice  or  point  out  the  interesting  conclusions 
which,  without  over-generalization,  may  be  drawn  from  com¬ 
parison  of  the  fiction,  especially  the  prose  fiction  (to  which  in 
name,  though  not  strictly  in  fact,  he  confined  himself),  of  all  re¬ 
corded  time.  The  “  common  forms  ”  of  fiction  are  comparatively 
few,  and  they  reproduce  themselves,  as  is  well  known,  at  times 
and  in  races  of  the  widest  diversity  with  almost  the  fidelity  of 
animal  or  vegetable  species.  It  would  appear  as  if  there  were 
certain  moulds  or  forms  of  story  in  the  human  brain,  into  one  or 
other  of  which  invention,  as  it  is  pleasantly  called,  is  pretty 
certain  to  run.  The  absurd  outcries  about  plagiarism  are  due 
mainly  to  ignorance  of  this  fact,  and  could  hardly  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  be  raised  by  any  one  who  had  pursued,  at  least  with 
knowledge  and  profit,  the  study  of  the  subject  of  Dunlop,  or  even 
of  Dunlop  himself.  Nor  is  this  the  only  “  fructification”  (as  the 
ministers  whom  the  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire  sat,  or  did  not  sit, 
under  would  have  said)  which  is  derivable  from  that  study. 
The  constant  fluctuation  between  the  pure  romance  and  the  novel 
of  manners,  the  immense  popularity  of  fiction  when  it  is  po¬ 
pular,  and  the  like,  are  other  matters  to  which  attention  must 
almost  necessarily  be  drawn.  It  is  doubtless  unfortunate,  from 
one  point  of  view,  that  Dunlop  should,  as  has  been  said,  have 
undertaken  his  task  just  before  the  determination  for  more  than 
half  a  century  of  the  most  fertile  and  active,  if  not  the  best,  in¬ 
tellects  of  Europe  into  prose  fiction.  But  the  fact  supplies  an 
additional  reason  for  simply  correcting  his  work  as  it  is,  and 
leaving  it  to  another  and  a  different  historian  to  survey  the  rise, 
progress,  and,  as  some  will  have  it,  decadence  of  the  novel  since 


Waverley.  He  could  not  himself  possibly  know  how  exactly  at 
the  end  of  one  order  of  things  and  the  beginning  of  another  his 
work  had  come. 

As  we  have  said,  not  all  parts  of  that  work  are  of  equal  value, 
and  not  all  have  been  equally  worked  up  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
editor  has  spent  his  principal  pains  on  the  classical  and  mediaeval 
periods  (though  Dunlop’s  strangely  superficial  account  of  Lucian 
as  a  romancer  ought  to  have  received  more  attention)  and  on  the 
fiction  of  the  last  century.  The  Renaissance,  especially  in  France, 
is  not  well  treated  in  the  original,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  appa¬ 
rently  not  seen  his  way  to  set  the  matter  straight.  The  Cent 
nouvelles  nouvelles  and  the  Heptameron  are  very  slightly  handled, 
and  the  tales  of  Desperiers  still  worse.  But  the  most  inadequate 
section  of  the  whole  is  given  to  Rabelais — an  inadequacy  not 
surprising  when  it  is  found  that  Dunlop  unhesitatingly  adopts 
the  “  historical”  interpretation.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
Bunyan  is  almost  as  badly  treated  as  Rabelais.  The  Scotch 
sheriff’s  positive  temper  seems  to  have  been  able  to  a  certain 
extent  to  enjoy  pure  romance  like  the  mediaeval  tales,  and  still 
more  their  slightly  sophisticated  versions  in  the  Italian,  but  to 
have  been  baffied  alike  by  the  humour  of  Master  Francis  and  the 
religiosity  of  the  Elstow  tinker.  A  third  author  to  whom  he  is 
far  from  just  is  Le  Sage.  But  the  fact  is  that  Dunlop’s  value 
does  not  lie  in  criticisms  of  particular  authors.  It  lies  in  his 
clear  panoramic  view  of  a  huge  and  complicated  subject,  and  in 
this  respect  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  shows  gifts  superior 
to  those  of  authors  much  more  highly  ranked  on  the  shelves  of 
“  any  gentleman’s  library.” 


STORIES.* 

R.  T.  II.  PERELAER’S  rather  surprising  romance  Baboe 
Dalima,  translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Venning,  has  several 
faults  which  are  not  new  to  the  constant  patron  of  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries.  It  is  a  novel  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  is  of  a  moral  character.  It  is  unnatural.  It  is  clumsily 
written.  The  characters  are  uniformly  repellent.  The  story  is 
extremely  long,  profoundly  dull,  and  decidedly  indecent.  One 
fault  it  has  from  which  Britannic  fiction  is  almost  invariably 
free.  The  depressing  but  virtuous  young  person  who  gives  her 
name  and  style  to  the  volume  falls  a  victim  to  the  fiend  in  human 
shape  who  seeks  her  ruin,  and  is  not  even  consoled  by  a  union 
with  the  rather  brutal  savage  who  is  lord  of  her  young  affections. 
The  book  is  all  about  opium,  and  the  sale,  smuggling,  mono¬ 
polizing,  and  abuse  of  opium  which  prevail  in  Java  under  the 
rule  of  the  Dutch.  “  Baboe  ”  appears  to  be  Javanese  for  Ayah, 
and  Dalima  is  the  name  of  the  baboe  of  the  heroine.  All  through 
the  book  persons  who  consume  or  traffic  in  opium  perpetrate 
diabolical  wickedness,  whereat  a  band  of  gloomy  young  male 
prigs  are  much  shocked.  They  keep  proclaiming  “War,  war  to 
the  knife  against  the  opium-trade  ”  ;  but  they  never  do  anything  to 
stop  it.  The  heroine,  Dalima’s  mistress,  is  an  angel  of  insipid  purity, 
and  marries  the  gloomiest  of  the  prigs.  Both  her  parents  are,  as 
the  author  observes  parenthetically,  “  strangely  unlike  their  high- 
minded  child.”  Each  of  them  is  a  villain,  and  each  of  the  fair 
villains  in  the  story  is  a  study  of  wickedness  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  with  about  as  few  redeeming  qualities  as  a  Javanese  devil 
has  beauties  to  mitigate  his  ugliness.  At  last  the  heroine’s 
mamma  gets  murdered,  as  do  all  the  other  villains,  including  her 
husband,  who,  instead  of  being  merely  creesed,  as  the  lady  is  in 
consideration  of  her  sex,  is  flogged  to  death  with  kamadoog.  This 
vegetable  is  the  only  really  pleasing  thing  in  the  book.  It  is  also 
called  “  devil-thistle,”  and  is  a  sort  of  stinging-nettle.  You  make 
a  scourge  of  it,  tie  your  man  up,  and  beat  him,  first  quite  gently, 
and  afterwards  harder.  “  Whenever  those  dreadful  leaves  lightly 
fell  on  the  skin  the  body  at  once  shrunk  away  in  pain,  the  limbs 
began  to  quiver,  the  muscles  began  to  work  up  and  to  stiffen  in 
knots,  as  if  drawn  together  by  violent  cramp.”  If  you  stop  pretty 
soon  the  only  result  is  “  a  burning  fever,  which  not  unfrequently 
ends  in  the  most  painful  death.”  If  you  go  on  longer  the  patient 
dies  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Perelaer  says  the  kamadoog  is  “  the  most 
terrible  plant,  perhaps,  which  the  earth  produces.”  It  furnishes 
the  least  uninteresting  passages,  perhaps,  which  his  story  contains. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be,  as  a  famous  writer  of  fashionable 
romance  is  alleged  to  have  recently  informed  the  world  that  he  is, 
“a  true  blue  Meredith  person,”  but  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  carry 
the  truth  and  blueness  of  one’s  admiration  for  Mr.  George 
Meredith  to  the  point  of  endeavouring  to  write  in  his  undeniably 
peculiar  style.  No  less  a  task  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  William 


*  Baboe  Dalima  ;  or,  the  Opium  Fiend.  By  T.  H.  Perelaer.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Venning,  M.A.  London  :  Vizetelly  & 
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Tirebuck,  and  the  result  is  that  his  small  and  nicely-printed 
volume  is  excelled  by  few  prose  compositions  of  the  same  magni¬ 
tude  in  difficulty  of  conscientious  perusal.  It  is  the  story  ol  a 
dissatisfied  “  missioner.”  To  begin  with,  he  worked  a  mission  for 
an  aesthetic  vicar,  with  a  lovely  daughter,  whom  Jerome,  the 
missioner,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  St.  Margaret,  and  whom  he 
presently  infected  with  his  dissatisfaction.  They  both  disserted 
the  vicar,  but  separately,  and  went  about  seeking  satisfaction, 
until  at  last  it  occurred  to  them  to  marry  each  other,  when  they 
found  it.  Meanwhile  one  or  both  of  them  had  independently 
made  trial  of  religion,  the  political  organization  of  Radicals, 
lecturing  on  social  topics,  hospital  nursing,  miscellaneous  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  people  in  order  to  do  them  good,  and 
being  secretary  to  a  celebrated  and  kindly  atheist,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  production  of  immortal  works,  with  a  general 
resemblance  in  plan  to  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  One  and 
all  of  these  pursuits,  with  a  dubious  and  partial  exception  in 
favour  of  the  last,  they  discover  to  be  hollow.  The  kind  of  satis¬ 
faction  which  these  abject  persons  obtain  when  they  resolve  to 
marry  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  sentiment  uttered  by 
Mr.  Jerome  two  pages  from  the  end  : — 

I  thank  God,  I  thank  experience,  I  thank  progress,  call  it  what  we  may, 
that  all  the  strife  lias  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  now  at  one  with  the 
adoration  of  all  men,  if  adoration  results  in  adorable  deeds.  I  am  Pagan, 
Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and,  like  sofne  of  the  South  Pacific  tribes,  I  can 
worship  the  first  thing  I  meet  in  the  morning. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  the  less  disastrous  results  of  being 
too  true  blue  a  Meredith  person : — 

It  became  an  exciting  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Questions 
and  replies  crossed  each  other  on  the  bright  surface  of  our  greeting  like 
flashes  in  shot  silk. 

He  gave  me  a  glance  of  private  inquiry,  and  stopped  short  and  sharp,  as 
if  that  invisible  commander,  Sympathy,  had  called  “  Halt !  ” 

He  put  his  hand,  like  the  upper  hook  of  a  mark  of  interrogation,  on  my 
shoulder,  while  his  eye  completed  the  punctuation. 

Such  phrases  look  harmless  enough,  but  they  lead  to  horrors 
like  this : — 

At  times  a  swooning  heat  passed  over  my  brain,  and  with  a  shudder 
I  would  shake  from  my  right  hand  the  under-warmth  of  Trencham’s 
throat.  It  was  a  horrible  and  terrifying  visitation,  a  sort  of  deadly  taint  in 
my  blood  ;  my  blood  felt  it  and  made  me  think  of  it  in  defiance  of  myself. 
The  sensation  usually  caught  me  when  undressing ;  just  at  the  unbuttoning 
of  the  collar. 


In  conclusion,  we  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  Mr.  Tirebuck 
that  Mr.  Jerome  never  got  the  house  and  500/.  which  the 
Spencerian  atheist  left  him  in  his  will.  For  Jerome  witnessed 
the  atheist’s  signature,  and,  therefore,  no  devise  or  bequest  to  him 
was  valid. 

With  some  diffidence  we  commend  Mr.  Daniel  Owen,  pre¬ 
sumably  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  James  Harris,  editor  of  The  Red 
Dragon,  the  “National  Magazine”  of  that  gallant  but  oppressed 
principality,  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells, 
Arbiter-in-Chief  of  Romantic  and  Poetic  Literature  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  Mr.  Owen  has  written,  and  Mr.  Harris 
of  The  Red  Dragon  has  translated,  a  work  of  fiction  which  should 
go  far  to  convince  Mr.  Howells  that,  however  degraded  may  be 
the  contemporary  and  recent  (and  ancient,  too,  for  that  matter) 
productions  of  the  English  muse,  there  are  still  some  struggling 
shoots  of  promise,  which  might  possibly  blossom,  if  encouraged 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  something  fit  for 
Americans  to  read.  The  story  of  Rhys  Lewis,  told  by  him¬ 
self,  as  far  as  it  goes  is  really  not  totally  unlike  some  of  Mr. 
Howells’s  own  work.  The  qualification  is  necessary,  because, 
by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  when  Rhys  Lewis  had  laboriously 
perused  the  exceedingly  long  and  absolutely  uninteresting  re¬ 
cital  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  he  found  himself  about 
to  die,  which,  as  the  introduction  informs  us,  he  duly  did, 
whereby  we  are  saved  from  the  perusal  of  liis  history  after  he 
became  minister  of  a  poky  chapel  in  the  small  colliery  town  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  His  mother  was  an  exceedingly  devout 
and  particularly  unfortunate  woman.  His  father  was  a  drunkard, 
a  poacher,  and  a  fugitive  from  justice  (wounding  with  intent).  ! 
His  brother  was  a  collier,  got  himself  most  properly  sent  to  gaol 
for  making  a  speech  to  a  mob  when  a  riot  was  momentarily  im¬ 
pending,  and  was  finally  killed  in  an  explosion.  The  “  auto¬ 
biography  ”  consists  of  432  closely-printed  pages,  wherein  these 
and  a  few  other  events  are  sparsely  imbedded  in  a  mountain 
of  disquisition,  partly  religious  and  partly  miscellaneous,  but 
uniformly  dull. 

A  Starved  Soul  is  a  little  military  story,  amiable,  unpretentious, 
and  not  of  any  startling  merit.  The  hero,  whose  soul  is  starved, 
incurs  much  discomfort  by  reason  of  his  own  silliness  and  cre¬ 
dulity;  and  the  heroine,  who  lias  done  nothing  to  deserve  it, 
shares  the  unpleasant  results  of  those  defects.  The  author  has 
an  irritating  little  habit  of  writing  proper  names,  real  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  T — n,  K — e,  and  the  like.  When  it  comes  to  calling  a 
Cunard  steamer  the  C — a  his  reticence  is  almost  as  inexplicable 
as  his  ingenuousness  in  describing  as  A— h  a  small  town  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  with  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
in  it.  It  would  be  simpler  to  write  Armagh,  and  not  a  bit  less 
misleading.  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  railway  from  Newport,  via  Sandown,  to 
Ryde  before  1 870. 

The  Mexican  Girl  had  eyes  and  sang  songs.  The  former  “  were 
the  concentrated  eyes  of  generations  of  demoniac  ancestors.”  The 
latter  were  “  the  conserved  sunshine  of  hundreds  of  Andalusian 


summers,  assimilated  into  melody  by  forgotten  troubadours.” 
Therefore,  as  was  but  natural,  Roslin,  who  had  come  to  New  Ripa, 
Cal.,  U.S.A.,  to  teach  school,  loved  her  madly.  So  his  friends 
mentioned  to  him  that  the  Mexican  Girl  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  mother,  by  a  Mexican  ex¬ 
bandit,  of  a  little  boy  whom  she  passed  off  as  her  brother.  So 
Roslin  went  away.  This  choice  story  is  declared  on  its  paper 
cover  to  have  been  “Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as 
Second-class  Matter.”  And  very  properly  entered. 

Yet  another  translation;  this  time  from  the  French.  Like 
many  other  French  tales  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  trans¬ 
lation  by  ladies,  The  Chaplain's  Secret  makes  a  poor,  senti¬ 
mental,  namby-pamby,  and  rather  dull  little  story  in  English.  It 
is  well  enough  translated,  but  hardly  worth  translating.  The 
worst  piece  of  English  in  it — and  that  may  possibly  be  a  mis¬ 
print — is  perhaps  just  good  enough  to  repeat.  A  man  being 
angry,  his  friend  asks  him  what  is  the  matter,  and  adds,  “  You 
seem  to  anthemize  every  one  this  morning.” 

The  Kegs  of  Saint  Martin's  has  a  sporting  cover,  with  a  picture 
of  a  railway  bridge,  and  a  train  passing  over  it,  and  two  keys  being 
thrown  out  of  one  of  its  windows  into  a  canal,  and  in  the  corner 
a  vignette  of  a  grinning,  clerically-dressed,  apple-cheeked  curate, 
lie  is  the  hero,  and  becomes  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  where  he  insti¬ 
tutes  reforms,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  abolition  of  pews  and 
sittings,  and  the  devotion  of  the  whole  church  to  free  seats.  So 
he  makes  many  enemies,  and  has  just  overcome  them  all  when  he 
is  drowned  in  saving  the  worst  of  them  from  suicide.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  read. 


THE  HORSE  AND  IIIS  RIDER.* 

IF  “  Thormanby  ”  had  called  his  work  a  book  of  extracts  instead 
of  an  Anecdotic  Medley,  he  would  have  described  it  more 
accurately  ;  for  it  mainly  consists  of  pages  upon  pages  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  others,  the  source  being  acknowledged 
in  some  instances  and  not  in  others.  Opening  the  volume  at 
random,  we  find  an  extract  nearly  seven  pages  long  from  the 
writings  of  Major  11.  A.  Leveson.  Taking  a  chapter  equally 
by  chance,  we  find  only  thirty-four  lines  by  the  author.  In 
another  place  we  read  that  “  Belts  Life  for  a  few  weeks  was 
flooded  with  correspondence  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  thoroughbred  and  the  Arab.”  “Thormanby”  appears 
to  have  diverted  the  greater  proportion  of  this  flood  into  his 
book.  One  story,  a  very  dull  one,  of  about  ten  pages  in  length, 
is  given  in  inverted  commas  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
its  source.  "When  the  author  does  write  a  little  on  his  own 
account  instead  of  copying,  his  work  is  very  tolerable,  so  he 
might  just  as  well  have  written  a  book  as  made  one  up  from  the 
writings  of  others.  We  should  think  that  few  if  any  of  his 
readers  will  be  unfamiliar  with  most  of  the  stories  which  he  has 
collected  in  this  volume.  The  writings  of  “  Sam  Slick  ”  can¬ 
not  be  called  little  known,  and  the  seven  pages  here  quoted 
will  be  no  novelty  to  many  people.  The  writer  has  dipped 
largely  into  Blaine’s  Encyclopcedia  of  Rural  Sports — a  book 
that  a  large  number  of  us  have  known  from  our  childhood. 
Then,  who  has  not  read  the  works  of  “  Nimrod,”  from  which  we 
have  here  copious  extracts?  The  Adventures  of  .a  Gentleman 
in  Search  of  a  Horse  is  quoted  so  often  that  we  grew  quite 
tired  of  its  name,  especially  as  we  had  read  every  word  of  it 
twenty  years  ago.  But  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  books, 
journals,  and  magazines  quoted  by  “  Thormanby  ”  would  be  as 
tedious  as  it  would  be  useless.  Whether  the  “  horsey  ”  public 
has  any  special  aversion  to  what  is  commonly  called  “  book- 
making,”  in  the  literary  and  not  the  sporting  sense  of  the  word, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  so  we  shall  not  venture  to  predict 
the  sort  of  reception  it  may  be  likely  to  give  to  The  Horse  and 
his  Rider.  Careful  observation  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
when  nine  out  of  ten  men  who  are  fond  of  horses  have  honoured 
a  book  upon  them  with  their  attention,  they  declare  it  to  be 
“  rot  ”  ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  continue  to  read,  or  at  any  rate  to 
glance  at,  works  of  this  nature,  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad, 
whenever  they  come  in  their  way. 

The  chapter  on  “  The  Arab  and  his  Steed  ”  is  interesting  enough. 
AVe  are  told  on  the  second  page  that  one  Mussulman  wrote  fifty 
volumes  on  the  horse.  By  the  way,  how  “  Thormanby’s”  mouth 
must  have  watered  for  these!  But  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
chapter,  with  the  exception  of  some  four  pages  from  another 
source,  is  taken  bodily  from  Hutton’s  translation  of  The  Horses 
of  the  Sahara,  by  General  Daumas.  In  this  chapter,  however, 
the  author  himself  tells  us,  for  a  wonder  without  quoting  any¬ 
body  else,  that  Arabs  will  scarcely  ever  sell  a  horse  of  their 
best  blood  unless  he  has  what  they  consider  an  “  unlucky  mark.” 
They  will  sometimes  also  part  with  a  piebald.  “  Flee  him,” 
says  their  proverb,  “  like  the  pestilence,  for  he  is  own  brother 
to  the  cow.”  And  they  are  generally  glad  to  sell  a  roan — a 
colour  they  call  meghedeur-el-deum  ;  i.e.  a  pool  ot  blood.  One  of 
the  greatest  feats  that  an  Arab  can  teach  his  horse  is  “El 
Berraka,  'the  kneeling.’  The  rider,  remaining  in  his  saddle, 
causes  his  horse  to  kneel  down.  This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
horse  and  the  animal.”  AVe  venture  to  observe,  in  passing,  that 
the  Englishman,  sometimes  remaining  in  his  saddle  and  some¬ 
times  not,  frequently  causes  his  horse  to  kneel  down  with  little  or 
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no  teaching;  but  we  have  carefully  noted  this  information  about 
El  Berraka,  because  it  is  one  of  the  rare  and  precious  original 
passages  in  the  book.  An  orthodox  Child  of  the  Desert  cannot 
endure  the  idea  of  a  horse  being  put  to  draught  work.  A  certain 
Arab  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject : — “  ‘  Has  not  God 
made  the  ox  for  the  plough,  the  camel  to  transport  merchandise, 
and  the  horse  alone  for  the  race?  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
changing  the  ways  of  God.’  ”  Let  the  brewer,  on  reading  this, 
take  his  horses  out  of  his  dray  and  send  them  to  be  trained  at 
Newmarket !  With  regard  to  the  distances  that  an  Arab  horse 
can  travel  in  a  day,  General  Daumas  (in  a  quotation  six  pages  in 
length)  says  that  a  certain  mare  did  240  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  Abd-el-Kadir  once  said  to  him  “  You  ask  me  what 
distance  a  horse  can  accomplish  in  a  day.  1  cannot  tell  you 
very  precisely  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  about  fifty  parasangs,”  i.e.  a 
trifle  over  150  miles.  “But  an  animal  that  has  performed  such 
a  journey  ought  to  be  carefully  ridden  on  the  following  day,  and 
allowed  to  do  only  a  very  much  shorter  distance.”  lie  also  said, 
“  without  taxing  him  overmuch,  a  horse  can  be  made  to  do  six¬ 
teen  parasangs,”  or  about  fifty  miles,  “  day  after  day.  A  horse 
performing  this  journey  every  day,  and  having  as  much  barley  as 
it  likes  to  eat,  can  go  on  without  fatigue  for  three  or  four  mouths 
without  lying  by  a  single  day.”  The  chapter  on  “  English  versus 
Arab  Thoroughbreds  ”  (seven  and  a  half  pages  of  Bell's  Life )  is 
very  readable  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  “  to  date  ”  if,  instead 
of  quoting  from  newspapers  in  the  years  1849,  1851,  and  1853, 
the  author  had  told  us  something  about  the  attempt  to  revive 
Arab  racing  at  Newmarket  and  Sandown  in  the  years  1884  and 
1885.  We  will  be  so  bold  as  to  make  a  quotation  or  two  for  him 
on  this  subject.  The  following  is  from  the  Sportsman  of  July  3, 
1884  — -“  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  trainers  who  prepared 
them  [eight  Arabs]  for  this  race  that  they  are  very  slow  as  com¬ 
pared  to  even  a  moderate  class  of  English  thoroughbred.”  We 
are  now  going  to  quote  from  that  authentic,  if  somewhat  dry, 
work,  the  Bating  Calendar,  for  1885  : — “  D.  of  Portland’s  Iambic, 
by  Martyrdom,  4  yrs.  11  st.  7  lbs.  (Watts),  beat  Admiral  Tryon’s 
Asil,  4  yrs.  7  st.  (F.  Barrett),  last  three  miles  of  B.C.  100  h.  ft. — 
5  to  4  on  Iambic.  Won  by  twenty  lengths.”  On  the  21st  of 
May,  1885,  the  Sportsman  said  of  this  race : — 

The  match  between  Iambic  and  the  Arab  horse,  Asil,  was  a  pantomime 
of  racing,  and  the  result  should  go  far  towards  silencing  those  who  preach 
the  merits  of  Arab  blood  for  stamina  when  compared  with  our  thorough¬ 
breds.  None  will,  I  fancy,  gainsay  the  assertion  that  lambic  is  one  of  the 
worst  horses  in  training  ;  and  yet,  in  addition  to  giving  Asil,  the  reputed 
champion  of  the  Arab  breed  in  this  country,  4  st.  7  lbs.,  he  succeeded  in 
presenting  him  with  a  beating  which  would  scarcely  have  been  averted 
had  the  Duke  of  Portland's  colt  had  14  lbs.  more  weight  to  carry.  After 
this  exhibition  we  shall,  I  should  say,  hear  no  more  about  Arab  racing. 

If  “  Tliormanby  ”  may  make  quotations,  why  should  not  we  ? 
So  worthless  was  Iambic  as  a  racehorse  that,  even  after  he  had 
given  the  Arab  champion  such  a  tremendous  beating,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  made  a  present  of  him,  as  a  hack,  to  Lord  Algernon 
Lennox.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  an  Arab,  who  was  lately 
staying  with  the  writer  of  this  review,  said,  “  Ah  !  But  if  the 
course  had  been  thirty  instead  of  three  miles  in  length,  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different.”  ' 

In  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  riders  and  riding,  there  is 
a  story  from  Bentleys  Miscellany,  1852 — all  “ Thormanby’s ” 
books*  and  magazines  seein-  somewhat  antiqhated — which  may 
possibly  amuse  some  people.  The  Persians  are  good  riders,  and 
an  English  naval  officer,  “  who  had  gone  ashore  at  Abusheher, 
’and^was  there  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  afforded  no  small 
'entertainment  to  the  Persians  by  his  bad  horsemanship.”  He 
was 'greatly  mortified  at'  this,  and  an  English-speaking  native, 
with  whom  he  had  some  slight  acquaintance,  endeavoured  to 
comfoft  him,  on  the1  following  day,  in  these  words: — “‘Don’t 
be. ashamed,  sir;  nobody  knows  you.  Bad  rider?  I  tell  them 
you,' like  all  English,  ride  well,  but  that  time  they  see  you, 
you  Very  drunk.'  *  The  worthy  Persian  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  a  reproach  for  a  man  of  a  warlike  nation  not  to 
ride  well,  but  none  for  a  European  to  get  drunk.”  We  also 
liked  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  some  mounted  Arabs 
endeavoured  to  entertain  Mr.  Layard,  the  explorer  of  Nineveh. 
“  They  would  1  gallop  off  to  a  distance,  put  their  lances  at  rest, 
and  then  make  deliberately  for  his  head.  The  compliment  con¬ 
sist^  in  stopping  the  charger  suddenly  short,  so  that  the  spear 
point  would  just  touch  his  face.  Pie  naively  adds  that  his 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  the  well-trained  steeds  had 
made  the  slightest  false  step,  or  by  any  inequality  in  the  ground 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  masters.”  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  story  is  not  original.  We  were  in¬ 
terested,  again,  at  reading  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
anxious  to  qualify  a  horse  that  he  was  riding  for  a  Hunt  race, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  in  at 
the  death  of  three  foxes,  he  persuaded  a  master  of  hounds  to 
dig  for  a  fox  that  had  gone  to  ground,  until  a  quarter  to  eleven 
at  night,  in  order  to  make  up  the  number.  It  would  appear  that 
the  reason  of  his  anxiety  to  dig  out  the  fox  was  not  discovered 
until  afterwards.  This  anecdote  is  given  in  inverted  commas ; 
but  its  source  is  not  stated.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  author  had  brought  his  chapter  on  jockeys  down 
to  a  later  year  than  1848.  It  is  probable  that  his  readers  might 
have  been  quite  as  much  interested  to  have  found  something 
about  Grimshaw,  Wells,  Fordham,  or  Archer,  as  about  old 
Buckle.  Then,  in  reading  the  chapter  upon  “  Old  Matches  and 
New  Dodges,”  we  could  not  help  reflecting  that  there  have  been 


St.  Legers  of  some  note  since  the  years  1824  and  1827.  Several 
times  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  The  Horse  and  his 
Rider  must  be  a  new  edition,  with  a  few  alterations  or  additions, 
of  a  book  written  many  years  ago.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  title-page,  which  is  dated  1888,  to  lead  the  reader 
to  think  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  fresh  from  the 
pen  of  its  author,  we  wonder  that  such  a  reader  and  such  a  quoter 
of  sporting  literature  had  not  come  across  the  two  volumes  called 
Hunting  and  Bating  in  the  excellent  series  known  as  the  “  Bad¬ 
minton  Library.”  If  he  had,  he  would  probably  have  given  us 
many  pages  from  them,  and,  after  all,  he  might  have  done  worse. 
He  also  seems  to  have  missed  Whyte  Melville’s  Biding  Recol¬ 
lections,  which  he  would  have  found  a  mine  of  wealth,  as  well 
as  “Stonehenge’s”  The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  in  the  Field ; 
and  although  he  evidently  possessed  the  back  numbers  of  Bell's 
Life,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  those  of  The  Field, 
which  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  a  book  of  this  sort. 
Among  old  books  on  horses  and  horsemen,  again,  we  think 
that  “  Tliormanby  ”  might  have  made  a  better  and  more  varied 
choice.  Admiral  Rous  on  Horse  Bating,  British  Rural  Sports, 
Copperthwaite’s  book  on  breeding,  and  Sir  Francis  Head’s  work 
on  the  horse  and  his  rider  would  have  provided  him  with  better 
matter  than  much  which  he  quotes  in  his  pages.  We  will  not 
guarantee  that  he  may  not  have  made  a  few  short  quotations, 
unacknowledged  or  acknowledged,  from  one  or  other  of  these  books; 
but,  if  he  has,  they  are  so  short  and  insignificant  in  comparison  to 
those  from  his  favourite  authors,  as  to  have  escaped  our  notice. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  so  vain  as  to  think  that  we  could  have 
made  a  more  interesting  selection  from  other  people’s  books  than 
this.  Most  certainly  we  could  easily  have  produced  something 
more  modern.  We  have  only  to  add  that  if  The  Horse  and  his 
Rider  is  in  reality  an  old  book,  either  reprinted  or  printed  for  the 
first  time,  this  fact  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  on  the  title- 
page  or  in  a  preface,  in  justice  both  to  the  author  and  to  his  re¬ 
viewers,  and  that,  if  it  is  a  newly-written  book,  it  is  sadly  out 
of  date. 


DE  LIBERTAT.* 

IN  this  slender  and  handsome  volume,  Mr.  A.  L.  Liberty  has 
put  together  a  collection  of  notices  of  the  family  of  De 
Libertat,  and  especially  of  its  most  distinguished  member,  Pierre 
de  Libertat,  who  secured  Marseilles  for  Henry  IV.  in  1596.  The 
family  was  of  Corsican  origin,  and  once  bore  the  name  of 
Baglioni.  It  acquired  the  appellation  of  Liberta  from  a  success¬ 
ful  attack  made  bv  Piero  Baglioni  on  the  tyrants  of  Calvi,  his 
native  town,  in  1400.  His  descendants  settled  in  Marseilles^  and 
Pierre,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the  twelve  Captains  of  the  city  in 
1 59  L  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  party  of  the  two 
Consuls,  Charles  de  Casaulx  and  Louis  d’Aix,  who  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  kind  of  dictatorship  over  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  League.  When,-  however, 
these  Consuls  plotted  to  deliver  Marseilles  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  Pierre  raised  a  revolt  against  them,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  and  of  the  presence  of 
Doria’s  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  Spanish  faction,  and  enabled  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  enter  the 
city.  Henry  rewarded  him  richly  for  his  services,  though  not 
more  richly  than  he  deserved ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  damage  which  France  would  have  sustained  had  Marseilles 
become  a  Spanish  port.  Pierre  left  no  children,  but  his  family — 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  Genealogies'  quoted  here — was  resident 
in  Marseilles  early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Mr. 
Liberty  gives  a  copy  of  a.  rude  portrait  of  the  “  Liberator,” 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,;  and  a  representation  of  a  statue  of 
him,  which  stood  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  at  Marseilles  until  it  was 
broken  up  by  the  Communists. 


DlALECT.f 

THE  English  Dialect  Society  are  issuing  their  blue-books  at  a 
rate  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Parliamentary  blue-books, 
which  are  said  to  be  such  veiy  fascinating  reading  to  those  who 
venture  inside  their  covers.  These  blue-books  are  so  like  the 
real  ones  that  their  appearance  in  a  library  would  be  almost 
enough  to  make  a  reputation  for  political  profundity.  But,  as 
they  are  very  far  indeed  from  plunging  into  the  sloughs  of 
politics,  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  them  bv  the 
blueness  thereof.  They  are  very  amusing ;  and,  if  the  blessings 
of  a  large  library  fell  to  one’s  lot,  a  few  shelves  of  this  orthodox 
blue  would  look  well  and  impart  an  air  of  wisdom  founded  on 
fact  to  the  surroundings.  The  whole  English  language  will  in 


*  De  Libertat:  a  Historical  and  Genealogical  Review,  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Submission  of  the  city  of  Marseilles,  in  1596,  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  the  Lineage  of  th  e  Family  De  Libertat  from  the  XI  Vth  to  the 
XVI 1 1th  Century.  London  :  Pettitt  &  Co.  1888. 

f  A  Glossary  of  l Cards  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  Bv 
Sidney  Oldnll  Addy,  M.A.  London:  Published  for  the ‘ English  Dialect 
Society  by  Triibner  &  Co.  1888. 

A  Glossary  of  Berkshire  Words  and  Phrases.  By  Major  B.  Lowsley, 
Royal  Engineers.  London  :  Published  for  the  English  Dialect  Society  by 
Triibner  &  Co.  1888. 
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time  be  amassed  in  these  volumes.  Not  the  mere  language  of  the 
dictionaries  and  of  literature,  but  the  whole  tongue,  every  word 
that  is  ever  used  in  any  county,  parish,  or  village,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  usually,  but  not  always — and  a  weighty  exception  it  is — 
of  those  common  naughty  words  which  make  superior  persons 
blush.  Perhaps  a  volume  even  of  these  words,  locked  up  in  a 
Milner’s  safe,  and  hid  in  a  dark  room  on  the  Dialect  Society’s 
premises,  which  nobody  could  ever  see,  might  one  day  have  its 
antiquarian  use  when  dug  up  by  some  New  Zealander  of  too  re¬ 
fined  a  nature  to  blush  at  anything.  People  who  speak  dialects 
are  given  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  they  express  themselves 
among  themselves  pretty  freely,  not  being  learned  enough  to  draw 
a  modest  veil  of  Latin  over  their  naked  English  after  the  manner 
of  the  medical  profession. 

The  mass  of  words  gathered  together  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society  will  some  day  require  sifting,  sorting,  and  selecting,  for 
the  heap  at  the  present  time  is  a  confused  jumble  of  every  word 
that  is  ever  heard  of,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above.  A  very 
competent  person,  or  a  congress  of  competent  persons,  when  the 
labour  of  collecting,  recording,  and  blue-booking  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  throughout  every  corner  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  must  undertake  the  task  of  rejecting  everything  that 
is  not  dialect,  and  giving  to  each  place  the  words  which  belong 
to  it,  and  no  other.  The  members  of  the  Dialect  Society  appear 
to  work  every  one  for  his  own  hand,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  lack 
of  system  throughout  their  proceedings.  If  the  Society  were  to 
lay  down  positive  rules  as  to  what  should  be  deemed  dialect,  and 
what  should  not  be  so  classed,  refusing  to  accept  any  words  that 
did  not  come  under  their  definition,  their  publications  would  be 
of  far  more  value  than  they  now  are,  and  would  be  far  more 
attractive.  The  Society  ought  to  have  begun  with  a  definition 
of  dialect  as  a  first  stage,  and  have  kept  their  erratic  members, 
whose  industry  every  one  can  but  admire,  within  bounds. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  words  in  their  volumes  that  are 
not  dialect  at  all,  and  many  words  that  are  real  curiosities  of 
dialect  have  escaped  notice.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say 
whether  a  particular  word  in  common  use  is  dialect,  or  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  English,  or  a  mere  invention  of  the  speaker,  so  curious 
are  the  means  employed  by  clever  though  ignorant  persons  to 
express  themselves.  A  clever  metaphorical  word  may  be  used, 
and  caught  up  by  a  whole  village,  but  never  get  beyond  it.  Is 
this  dialect  ?  Let  the  Dialect  Society  say.  On  the  South  coast 
some  French  words  are  in  common  use,  picked  up  in  the  smuggling 
days,  and  pronounced  according  to  the  manner  of  speech  there 
in  vogue.  Are  these  dialect  P  The  Dialect  Society  ought  to  say. 
Surely  it  was  due  from  the  Dialect  Society  that  they  should  state 
what  they  meant  by  dialect  before  they  set  out  on  their  wandering 
ways.  Is  dialect  a  local  peculiarity  of  pronunciation ;  or  is  it  a 
local  peculiarity  of  tongue,  not  English ;  or  is  it  the  use  of 
English  in  a  local  peculiarity  of  sense  ?  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  all 
three  of  these,  it  is  quite  necessary  for  a  scientific  purpose  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  each  by  a  mark  indicating  to  which  of  the  three  varieties 
it  belongs.  The  work  that  the  Society  has  undertaken  is  so  in¬ 
teresting,  so  valuable,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  present  school  system, 
so  necessary,  as  all  curiosities  of  speech  may  now  soon  be  lost  for 
ever,  that  any  one  with  any  antiquarian  feeling  at  all,  or  with 
any  taste  for  language,  must  be  anxious  that  it  should  be  well 
and  thoroughly  done.  The  numerous  volumes  already  sent  forth 
to  the  world  rather  tend  to  inspire  despair  than  to  encourage 
the  explorer,  and  it  is  with  a  great  desire  to  praise  the  attempt 
to  collect  dialects  that  we  offer  objections  to  the  manner 
thereof.  A  great  number  of  words  have  been  collected,  at¬ 
tributed  by  the  collectors  to  certain  districts,  and  published 
as  the  dialects  of  Chester,  Kent,  Somersetshire,  Sheffield,  or 
Berkshire,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  on  running  through  these 
volumes  an  actual  majority  of  them  are  found  to  be  common  to 
all  England,  even  in  pronunciation,  and  should  belong  only  to 
a  slang  dictionary.  Why  should  students  be  troubled  with  such 
words?  or  is  the  Dialect  Society  prepared  to  pronounce  them 
dialect  P  Here  are  a  few  to  be  found  in  one  page  only,  taken  at  j 
random  from  the  Sheffield  Glossary  (p.  152)  : — 

Mother,  sb. — A  jelly-like  substance  taken  from  the  bottom  of  vinegar 
casks. 

Motty. — A  motto  or  mark. 

Mozy,  adj. — Dingy,  faded  (mossy  of  course). 

Much. — A  wonder,  a  marvel.  “  It’s  much  if  he’s  living  now.” 

M  oddly,  adj. — Thick,  foggy. 

Mudn’t,  v. — Might  not. 

Muffatee,  sb. — A  small  woollen  cuff  worn  on  the  wrist. 

Muffled. — Covered  with  feathers. 

Mug,  sb. — The  face. 

Mug-pot,  sb. — A  pint  pot. 

Mull,  sb. — A  blunder. 

Grey  Mare,  sb. — A  woman  who  rules  her  husband. 

Then  there  are  purely  English  words  to  be  found  in  all 
dictionaries,  such  as  the  following: — Bib,  Brazen-faced,  Entry, 
Fall  out,  Gad-about,  Gag,  Loaf,  Polled  (polled  cattle),  Stark 
naked,  Stone  jar,  Take,  Vine-knife  (a  knife  to  prune  vines !),  Whin, 
Words,  See. 

Is  the  Dialect  Society  prepared  to  pronounce  these  dialect  ? 
If  not,  why  are  they  published  as  dialect,  and  why  are  they  put 
to  swell  volumes  of  blue-books  ? 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  by  no  means  the  most  faulty 
that  we  have  seen ;  nevertheless  a  very  small  portion  of  them 
consists  of  dialect  proper.  If  a  provincial  pronunciation  is 
dialect,  the  whole  contents  of  an  English  dictionary  may  be  at 
once  transferred  to  every  volume  dedicated  to  every  county,  | 


or  even  village,  such  are  the  varieties  of  utterance.  Surely 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Dialect  Society  to  make  this 
their  special  study.  Provincialism  is  usually  a  vulgarism 
arising  from  ignorance  and  want  of  taste ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
remnant  of  old  forms  of  speech,  but  very  often  only  a  care¬ 
less  and  rapid  mode  of  utterance.  As  Charles  Buller  said,  he 
knew  a  Devonshire  lady  wdio  could  say  “  scarlet  geranium  ”  in 
one  syllable.  If  this  is  dialect,  it  is  not  very  interesting,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  put  it  into  blue-books.  Dialect  should  consist 
of  curiosities  of  expression,  the  survivals  of  an  old  bygone  tongue, 
or  local  methods  of  speech  not  to  be  found  in  literature,  which 
are  often  highly  metaphorical,  very  graphic,  interesting,  and 
amusing. 

Mr.  Addy’s  volume  on  Sheffield  has  great  merits,  and  the 
introduction  is  very  much  to  the  purpose.  He  quotes  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  who  published  a  list  of  words  in  1829. 
Hunter  says  : — “  In  preparing  such  a  list  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  the  true  archaism  from  what  is  mere  vulgarism ;  but 
care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  dismiss  as  vulgarism  what,  in 
truth,  is  an  archaism.  See  the  word  Coyle.”  Words  of  wisdom. 
In  this  glossary  this  word  is  spelt  “  Coil,  sb.,  coal  (a  vulgarism),” 
but  in  the  addenda  and  errata  “  Coil  or  quoil,  v.,  to  make  into 
large  heaps.”  Hunter  goes  on : — “  The  difference  between  an 
archaism  and  a  vulgarism  may  be  illustrated  from  the  word 
over-plush,  which  is  clearly  a  corruption  made  by  ignorance 
and  vulgarity.”  And  yet  after  this  broad  hint  we  have  in  the 
Glossary — Over,  adv.,  very,  oner-pleased — a  vulgarism  all  over  Eng¬ 
land.  Again,  says  Hunter,  “  Some  are  omitted  because  they  are 
common  elsewhere  ;  but  many  are  inserted  which  can  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  peculiar.  I  think  we  have  only  one  word  which 
is  a  decided  Celtic  word,  and  that,  pudoris  causa,  I  omit.”  Of 
course  some  of  the  most  truly  archaic  words  are  omitted  pudoris 
causa,  for  there  was  no  pudor  in  early  days,  and  the  folk  had  no 
Latin  fig-leaves  to  cover  their  linguistic  nakedness.  Mr.  Addy’s 
introduction  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Sheffield  dis¬ 
trict,  sometimes  called  Hallamshire,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  is  an  excellent  prelude  to  his  Glossary.  But  the  Glossary  it¬ 
self,  we  regret  to  say,  does  violence  to  the  good  rules  laid  down 
by  Hunter,  and  is  full  of  vulgarisms  common  to  all  England,  with 
not  a  few  English  words  to  be  found  in  all  dictionaries.  Among 
the  real  curiosities  of  dialect  will  be  found  the  following : — 

Blore,  v. — To  weep. 

G’ollywoggle,  v. — To  set  to  rights.  “  I’d  like  to  get  a  basin  of  hot 
water,  and  a  bit  of  soap,  and  then  I’d  collgwoggle  her.” 

Kuss,  sb. — The  mouth. 

Mardy,  sb. — A  spoiled  child. 

Poucy,  adj. — Poor,  paltry. 

Quee-Calf,  sb. — A  female  calf  (?  queen). 

Scaddle,  adj. — Timid. 

Yawmagorp,  sb. — A  yawn. 

Fluriboke,  sb. — A  flourish,  finery  in  female  dress,  &c. 

Major  Lowsley,  in  his  Glossary  of  Berkshire  Words  and 
Phrases,  is  modest  in  the  matter  of  pages,  of  which  he  only 
troubles  the  world  with  199,  the  introductory  included.  In  the 
introductory  he  gives  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to  the  county,  a 
grammar,  sayings  and  phrases,  customs,  and  superstitions.  The 
Glossary  has  the  faults  of  the  others,  burdened  with  vulgarisms 
which  prevail  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  In  fact,  it 
contains  little  else,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  archaism,  though 
there  are  a  few. 

The  peculiar  English  pronunciations  of  the  th  are  reported  in 
these  volumes  to  be  omitted  both  in  Sheffield  and  Berkshire, 
where  the  th  is  always  pronounced  as  t.  This  has  arisen, 
no  doubt,  from  slovenliness  of  speech,  as  many  other  corrup¬ 
tions  have  arisen,  for  both  these  places  are  very  English.  A 
Highlander  might  be  excused  on  other  grounds,  but  a  truly 
English-speaking  race  can  have  no  excuse. 

Let  the  English  Dialect  Society  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  We 
most  heartily  wish  them  good  speed ;  but  the  sooner  they  adopt 
a  scientific  method  the  better  for  us  all. 


CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE.* 

J IIE  name  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  would  now  probably 
-8-  be  known  to  few  had  he  not  been  the  lifelong  associate  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Of  all  he  did  and  said,  the  most  familiar 
thing  is  that  sketch  of  Queen  Elizabeth  “  dancing  high  and  dis- 
posedly  ”  which  so  many  tourists  have  seen  at  Abbotsford.  But 
if  a  reputation  mainly  social  and  antiquarian  has  naturally  waxed 
dim,  it  should  be  revived  by  the  most  interesting  collection, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  Correspondence.  To  every  Scots¬ 
man  with  a  touch  of  literature  these  memorials  of  one  whose 
father  was  the  friend  of  Burns,  and  to  whom  Scott  wrote  the 
most  pathetic  of  his  later  letters,  will  be  full  of  charm.  That  the 
Correspondence  will  be  as  attractive  to  readers  who  are  neither 
Scotch  nor  antiquarians  we  can  hardly  expect ;  but  even  they 
will  find  abundance  of  curious  anecdotes  in  the  midst  of  matter 
alien  to  their  tastes  and  remote  from  their  knowledge. 

The  Correspondence,  which  begins  before  the  century  and  ends 
in  1850,  doubtless  gives  materials  for  a  judgment  on  the  character 
of  Sharpe.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  pronounce  a  general 

*  Letters  from  and  to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Edited  by  Alexander 
Allardyce.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford.  London : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1888. 
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verdict.  Sharpe  did  not,  of  course,  select  these  letters  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Many  of  them  contain  unamiable,  some  of  them  undigni¬ 
fied,  traits — for  example,  the  singular  epistle  to  William  Henry 
Oram,  of  the  Scots  Greys  (II.  183).  Even  in  youth  Sharpe  had 
an  unpleasantly  caustic  pen,  and  a  mind  of  the  Swiftian  sort. 
In  writing  to  his  mother  he  often  displays  the  least  amiable 
qualities  of  the  Dean,  and  dwells  on  matters  which,  out  of  the 
country  of  the  Yahoos,  it  is  usual  to  avoid.  His  biographer,  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  speaks  of  his  “  mocking  spirit  of  make- 
believe  sarcasm”;  but  he  “  made-believe  ”  with  only  too  much 
success.  However,  his  unpleasant  vices  were  made  scourges  to 
him,  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  published  certain  flippant  letters  ol 
his  very  many  years  after  they  were  written.  She  is  accused  of 
having  garbled  them ;  but  they  contained  abundance  ot  the 
authentic  Sharpe.  No  more  need  be  said  of  his  humour,  from 
which  Scott  might  have  borrowed  that  of  the  bitter,  crippled 
knight  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Sharpe  had  this  Carlylean 
element  in  his  nature,  and  he  lived  for  long  as  a  solitary, 
much-deserted,  or  wilful  recluse.  But  the  circumstances  in  liis 
lonely  life  which  may  have  soured  him  are  not  clearly  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  Letters.  It  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whence  it  follows  that  in  his  nature, 
too,  there  existed  somewhere  a  sweetness  answerable  to  the 
character  of  the  one  poet  who  knew  not  envy  nor  jealousy.  That 
Sharpe  wrote  bitterly  about  the  badness  of  Scott’s  novels  after 
Scott’s  death  is  the  worst  we  learn  of  him ;  let  it  be  hoped  that 
this  sarcasm  was  “  make-believe.” 

Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  was  the  third  son  of  Charles 
Sharpe  of  Iloddam,  and  akin  to  the  Griersons  of  Lag,  and  (of 
course)  to  the  Stewarts.  That  Scotchman  who  has  no  drop  of 
“  King’s  blood”  like  Alan  Breck,  is  hard  to  find.  After  a  youth 
spent  in  a  lonely  old  castle,  which  he  seems  to  have  loved  in 
spite  of  its  melancholy,  Sharpe  went  up  to  Christ  Church  in 
1798.  The  great  Dean  of  Canning’s  time,  Cyril  Jackson,  he 
spoke  of  scornfully,  but  then  he  was  a  very  Carlyle  in  his  gene¬ 
ral  contemptuousness.  He  wrote  some  painfully  dull  and 
virulent  satires  and  found  the  undergraduates  “  a  set  of  as  scurvy 
companions  as  eyes  ever  looked  on.”  He  was  already  a  collector, 
buying  “  painted  glass  and  prints”  and  treasuring  a  “  Robert  the 
Bruce  shilling.”  Examinations,  such  as  they  then  were,  made 
him  hopelessly  nervous.  He  greatly  desired  a  studentship  and 
thought  of  taking  orders.  Oxford  he  dispraised  of  course.  Yet 
he  owns  that  “  I  have  been  and  am  so  happy  that  were  the 
seasons  now  to  change  with  me,  and  misfortunes  to  come  on,  I 
should  have  very  little  reason  to  complain  of  my  measure  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  world.”  He  got  into  an  antiquarian  set, 
including  Surtees,  who  sent  him  a  manuscript  work  which  was  not 
a  forgery.  This  is  strange ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Kirkton  MS.  afterwards  published  by  Sharpe  was  not  composed 
by  Surtees.  By  the  wav,  it  is  very  curious  to  find  Sir  Walter 
saying,  “  I  scarce  know  anything  so  easily  discovered  as  the 
piecing  and  patching  of  an  old  ballad  ;  the  darns  in  an  old  stocking 
are  not  more  manifest.”  Yet  Bartram's  Dirge,  which  Surtees 
palmed  off  on  Scott,  was  all  dam,  like  a  famous  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter.  Sharpe  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  by  sending 
him  the  Tv: a  Corbies  (which  he  may  have  heard  in  the  “  spinning 
days”  at  Hoddam)  and  the  Douglas  Tragedy  (August  5,  1802). 
Scott  replies  that  Ritson  had  published  the  English  version  of 
the  former  piece  “  from  an  ancient  MS.” — meaning,  probably, 
Melismata,  a  printed  collection.  A  correspondence  now  began, 
and  in  1803  Scott  visited  Sharpe  at  Christ  Church.  But  the 
scion  of  Hoddam  treats  this  visit  in  a  very  cavalier  manner : — 

The  Border  Minstrel  paid  me  a  visit  some  time  since  on  his  way  to  town, 
and  I  very  courteously  invited  him  to  breakfast.  He  is  dreadfully  lame, 
and  much  too  poetical.  He  spouts  without  mercy,  and  pays  compliments 
so  high  flown  that  my  self-conceit,  tho’  a  tolerably  good  shot,  could  not 
even  wing  one  of  them.  .  .  .  He  also  invited  me  to  his  cottage  in  Scotland, 
and  I  promised  him  a  vi.it  with  the  same  sincerity  I  practise  in  the  affair 
of  Mr.  Yorkston's  dinners.  I  do  think  that  a  little  fib  of  this  kind  is 
a  very  venial  sin  ;  only,  when  the  ice  is  once  broken,  people  very  often  sink 
with  a  vengeance. 

Sharpe  now  “collected”  a  ballad,  Lady  Errol,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Minstrelsy,  but  which  he  found  it  convenient  to 
send,  with  superfluously  knowing  comments,  to  Miss  Campbell 
of  Monzie.  This  fair  amateur  can  have  been  no  prude.  The 
ballad  is  in  Sharpe's  own  Ballad  Book,  printed  much  later  (s.  a. 
1823-24)  by  Webster,  and  republished  by  David  Laing.  The 
Ballad  Book's  best  thing  is  the  fragment  of  the  “  Queen  of  Elf- 
land’s  Nourice,”  to  which  we  find  no  reference  in  the  Letters. 
Returning  from  this  digression  to  1803,  we  find  Sharpe  calling 
Scott  “a  very  tedious  fellow”;  but  this  may  refer  merely  to  a 
delay  in  publishing  the  Minstrelsy.  Sharpe  had  not  neglected 
opportunities  of  knowing  Tufts,  and  Lord  Gower  (later  Duke  of 
Sutherland)  corresponded  with  him  often  till  his  death.  Lord 
Gower  found  Scott’s  books  “  extremely  dear,”  as  rich  men  gener¬ 
ally  do  find  books,  whatever  their  price.  Another  very  acute 
friend  of  Sharpe’s,  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  declares  that  “  Scott 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  impostor.”  As  the  maker  of  a  discovery  so 
remarkable,  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  deserves  to  live  in  literary 
history  with  the  man  whom  James  Hogg  met  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  and  who  had  never  heard  of  Scott  at  all. 

On  leaving  Christ  Church  Sharpe  went  back  to  Scotland,  and 
his  life  became  that  of  the  antiquary,  the  gossip,  and  the  “  cha¬ 
racter.”  He  tried  original  poetry,  he  tried  political  squibs,  but 
his  main  occupations  were  grubbing  (chiefly  for  scandals)  in  old 


Scotch  family  history — designing  comic  sketches,  collecting  old 
books,  prints,  and  so  forth — and  writing  sarcastic  letters.  The 
Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  (later  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury)  were  his  favoured  correspondents.  Through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  latter  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  did  not  mince  matters  when  reviewing 
Lady  Charlotte’s  notorious  “  Diary.”  Sharpe  came  to  think  Lady 
Charlotte  bad  and  mad,  as  he  had  long  before  found  Shelley. 

“  I  remember  him  at  Oxford,  mad — bad — and  trying  to  persuade 
people  that  he  lived  on  aquafortis.”  It  was  in  London,  before 
1813,  that  Sharpe  made  such  fashionable  acquaintances  as  he 
possessed;  he  was  fond  of  presenting  ladies,  in  particular,  with 
sketches  from  his  comic,  if  untrained,  pencil.  A  number  of 
examples,  both  of  portraits  by  Sharpe  and  of  liis  grotesque 
designs,  add  to  the  interest  of  his  Correspondence. 

Sharpe's  letters  to  Scott,  with  Scott’s  replies,  are  naturally 
the  most  interesting  to  readers  fond  of  literary  history.  "W  ith 
Hogg  and  Leyden,  and  later  with  Wilson  and  Lockhart,  Sharpe 
seems  to  have  had  no  correspondence,  or  very  little  ;  but  Scott 
and  he  lived  in  a  constant  exchange  of  presents,  old  books,  and 
curiosities,  such  as  a  certain  Priapean  Indian  god  which  Sharpe 
valued  highly.  Sir  Walter  displays  that  frank  contempt  of 
public  taste  which  is  not  unusual  among  successful  artists.  “  Do 
you  remember  what  Cadwallader  says  to  a  person  whom  he 
wishes  to  entertain  his  wife? — ‘Sav  anything  to  Beck,  no  matter 
what  nonsense.  She’s  a  damned  fool,  and  will  not  know  the 
difference.’  The  same  I  say  unto  thee  with  respect  to  the 
public.  It  is  inconceivable  how  coarse  and  voracious  their 
appetite  is  for  anything  that  contains  spunk  and  dash” — of  which 
qualities  the  public  in  all  ages  receives  but  little  from  novelists. 
Scott’s  lament  over  Camp,  his  bull  terrier,  is  already  familiar, 
and  Sir  Walter’s  grammar  (as  usual)  no  better  than  it  need 
be.  “  The  poor  old  fellow  began  life  (as  they  say)  along 
with  my  wife  and  I.”  Sharpe’s  own  style,  by  the  way,  at 
certain  moments  resembled  Thackeray’s;  thus: — -“The  Duke 
was  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  and  an  indifferent  father,  besides 
silly,  and  led  by  the  nose  ;  but  then  that  nose  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  feature  of  a  prince  of  numerous  accomplish¬ 
ments — brave,  sincere  to  his  friend,  constant  to  his  mistress,  and 
■wretchedly  unfortunate.”  As  early  as  1811  we  find  Sharpe 
questioning  Scott  about  Gull's  Gabions,  the  book  which  gave  a 
byword  to  the  Antiquary,  and  a  title  to  the  unfinished  Reliquire 
Trotcosienses,  or  Gabions  of  Jonathan  Oldbuek.”  Indeed,  the 
tract  is  hardly  worth  seeing ;  perhaps  its  rarity  (though  it  went 
through  at  least  two  editions)  endeared  it  to  Sir  Walter.  Dearer 
to  Sharpe  was  Keppel  Craven’s  gossip  about  Byron,  from 
Smyrna : — “  I  could  tell  you  a  secret  which  is  not  one  wherever 
he  has  been,  but  shall  wait  till  we  meet,  and  in  the  meantime 
shall  only  observe  that,  as  he  is  not  verypopularamongthe  English¬ 
men  that  were  here  and  in  Greece  with  him,  I  think  it 
very  lucky  that  he  is  such  a  good  shot,  as  that  will  keep  their 
tongues  in  order.”  A  project  of  Scott’s  that  appealed  to 
Sharpe  was  the  idea  of  collaboration  in  a  book  of  witchcraft  and 
ghost  stories.  Sir  Walter's  share  dwindled  to  the  unlucky 
“  Demonology  ”  ;  Sharpe  put  his  remarks  into  the  introduction  to 
Law’s  Memorials.  “  We  would  carefully  conceal  names,”  writes 
Sir  Walter,  “  and  I  am  certain  might  have  a  great  deal  of  fun, 
and  afford  some  to  the  public.”  To  “  have  a  great  deal  of  fun” 
was  a  motive  of  Sir  Walter’s  which  certain  of  his  critics  never 
understand.  In  reply  Sharpe  alludes  to  a  family  ghost,  “  which 
we  all  heard  at  Dumfries  many  years  ago.”  Of  Cool’s  ghost  he 
does  not  here  tell  the  tale,  thinking  it  over  well  known  in  its 
chap  book  form  ;  but,  alas  !  the  ghost  is  now  forgotten.  “  What 
an  extraordinary  apparition  that  was  which  a  woman  swore  to 
before  the  coroner  some  years  ago,  when  so  many  people  were 
killed  at  Sadler’s  Wells  !  ”  Sharpe  says ;  and  returns  later  to  this 
wraith,  beheld  by  three  witnesses.  Why  has  not  Mr.  Allardyce 
recovered  and  printed  the  story?  The  tale  of  Claverhouse’s 
ghost  (I.  367)  is  curious,  as  it  appeared  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  the 
correspondent  who  tells  it  to  Sharpe  is  a  sceptic.  Of  Burns 
Sharpe  writes : — “  I  remember  him  well,  and  he  always  appeared 
to  be  formed  for  the  most  enchanting  lover  in  the  world,  what¬ 
ever  he  might  prove  as  a  poet.”  In  January  1829  Scott  and 
Sharpe  appear  to  have  hired  a  window  in  the  Lawn  Market,  to 
see  Burke,  the  murderer,  justified  therein.  Partnership  can 
hardly  be  carried  further.  Almost  the  last  letter  of  Sharpe  to 
Scott  (9th  April,  1831)  shows  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  both 
antiquaries.  Sharpe  returns  to  the  Sadler’s  Wells’  ghost,  and 
congratulates  Sir  Walter  on  acquiring  a  certain  copy  of  “  Satan's 
Invisible  World  Displayed,”  concerning  which  Scott  wrote  a  long 
note  in  the  unpublished  Reliquice  Trotcosienses.  Then  comes  this 
ominous  remark : — “  The  account  of  your  health  which  you  give  me 
vexes  me,  though  I  am  in  no  fear.  Are  you  sure,  kind,  beloved, 
and  most  respected  friend  of  my  soul,  that  you  keep  your  feet 
warm  enough  ?  ”  It  was  too  late  for  that  simple  precaution. 
Then,  in  September  1831,  comes  the  last  of  Sir  Walter’s 
epistles : — 

I  am  just  setting  off  for  the  Mediterranean,  a  singular  instance  of  luck  ; 
for  I  have  no  sooner  put  my  damaged  fortune  into  as  good  a  condition  as  I 
could  desire,  than  my  health,  which  till  now  lias  been  excellent,  has  failed 
so  utterly  in  point  of  strength,  that  while  it  will  not  allow'  me  to  amuse 
myself  by  travelling,  neither  will  it  permit  me  to  stay  at  home.  I  should 
like  to  have  shaken  hands  w  ith  you,  as  there  are  few  I  regret  so  much  to 
part  with.  But  it  will  not  be.  ...  I  am  only  happy  that  I  am  to  see 
Malta.  Always  yours,  well  or  ill, 

Walter  Scott. 

Though  his  friendship  with  “The  Shirra”  is  the  central  interest 
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of  Sharpe’s  life  to  us,  liis  other  correspondence  and  his  valiant 
battle  for  the  antiquities  of  Edinburgh  are  also  most  attractive. 
The  crabbed  old  gentleman  who  dressed  for  fifty  years  in  the 
fashion  of  his  undergraduate  time  (see  the  frontispiece,  and  com¬ 
are  with  that  in  Laing’s  edition  of  the  Ballad  Book)  will  help 
is  readers  to  pass  many  agreeable  hours. 

In  gratitude  to  Sharpe  we  must  not  forget  what  we  owe  to  his 
editor,  Mr.  Allardyce.  The  deciphering,  selection,  and  annota¬ 
tion  of  so  great  a  mass  of  letters  is  no  light  labour.  Perhaps 
gratitude  may  take  the  useful  shape  of  pointing  out  a  few 
misprints. 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  1 1 8,  for  Le  Geand’s  read  Le  Grand’s  Fabliaux; 
Vol.  I.  p.  13 1,  for  digna  Uni  read  digna  limi ;  p.  172,  did  Sharpe 
really  make  the  blunder  in  a  familiar  line  of  the  Iliad  ?  In 
I.  460,  what  is  this — “  vous  ne  parleviez  pas  comme  vous  faites  ”  ? 
In  Vol.  II.  p.  1 5,  a  quo y  remait  ill  On  p.  75,  “le  Monde 
renverse  ” — this  is  odd  French,  and  easy  to  correct.  On  p.  20, 
as  funny  Latin,  viveri  mild  videris !  These  are  examples  of 
coquilles  which  Sharpe  would  greatly  have  disliked,  and  which 
should  be  removed  in  a  new  edition  of  a  very  pleasant  book. 


TIIE  CINQUE  PORTS.* 

TIIE  “  Historic  Towns  ”  series,  to  which  this  volume  belongs, 
could  not  but  have  a  book  on  the  curious  Hanseatic  League 
of  the  so-called  Cinque  Ports.  We  say  “  so-called,”  because 
there  are  really  seven  towns — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  New 
Romney,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  and  Hastings,  besides  eight  “  corporate 
members,”  and  twenty-four  “  non-corporate  members.”  The  five 
ports  only  existed  at  a  period  which  can  hardly  be  fixed  exactly. 
“  From  Domesday  Book  it  would  not  be  gathered  that  there  were 
more  than  three  such  ports — namely,  Sandwich,  Dover,  and 
Romney,”  as  Mr.  Burrows  points  out.  But  Hythe  and  Flastings 
may  be  taken  with  these  three  to  make  up  the  original  “  cinque,” 
often  written  “  synke,”  or  “  sinke.”  The  repetition  of  the 
number  in  this  title  “  probably  never  struck  people  so  much  as  we 
might  expect,  since  it  very  soon  came  to  be  merely  a  technical 
term.”  But  when  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  the  full  and  strictly  accurate  expression  was 
“  the  five  ports  and  two  ancient  towns.”  Even  this  description 
was  soon  modified,  and  the  name  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  the  members  or  “  limbs  ”  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  strange 
that  their  history  in  a  collective  form  has  not  been  written 
before.  The  author  thinks  it  may  be  attributed  to  “the  de¬ 
pressed  condition  into  which  the  Ports  fell  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.”  He  remarks  also  on  the  absolute  singularity 
of  their  history.  “  Neither  ancient,  mediaeval,  nor  modern  times, 
to  use  the  familiar  divisions,  have  afforded  a  parallel.  The 
only  approach  to  one  is  the  career  of  the  ILanse  Towns  ” ;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  too  great  to  allow  the 
comparison  to  be  carried  far.  There  was  first  a  confederation  of 
fishermen ;  next  this  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  its  own 
shores ;  and,  finally,  it  formed  a  local  Royal  Navy,  and  was 
endowed  by  successive  sovereigns  with  vast  privileges,  including 
the  foremost  place  for  its  representatives  at  Coronations. 
“  Though  fallen  into  decay  and  ruined  in  the  outpost  service  of 
the  nation,  its  declining  forces  aroused  themselves  for  one  last 
gallant  effort  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  That  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  its  euthanasia.” 

The  materials  at  Mr.  Burrows’s  disposal  might  have  furnished 
forth  a  much  larger  book.  There  is  a  constant  sense  of  com¬ 
pression  present  wherever  we  open.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
that  is  very  interesting  and  much  more  that  is  too  briefly  and 
tersely  told.  One  thing  is  to  be  noted  with  pleasure :  Mr. 
Burrows  remarks  on  “the  general  revival  of  interest  in  local 
documents,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  their  preservation.”  He 
begins  with  a  geographical  and  geological  survey  of  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  our  island.  “  Masses  of  shingle  and 
sand,  swept  along  by  wind  and  tide,  are  the  actual  agents, 
conjointly  with  the  deposits  of  rivers,  of  the  changes  which 
have  filled  up  the  Cinque  Ports  and  affected  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coasts.”  This  effect  of  wind  and  tide  he  entitles 
“the  law  of  Eastward  Drift,”  and  traces  its  operation  in  the 
Channel,  which,  for  one  thing,  is  at  least  two  miles  wider 
than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  Hastings  is  the  first  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  affected.  Its  harbour  occupied  the  site  of  what  is 
now  called  Priory  Valley.  The  rocks  which  line  the  coast  far 
cut  to  sea  mark  the  old  shore-line.  “  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  a  long  island  faced  St.  Leonard’s.”  The  fall  of 
Hastings  determined  the  rise  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  there  was  a  great  tidal  estuary  where  is  now  | 
Romney  Marsh.  A  bar  of  shingle  has  since  been  formed,  and  ; 
the  great  richness  of  the  pasture-lands  within  its  lines  is  caused 
by  the  layer  upon  layer  of  muddy  deposit  washed  in  by  the  tide 
from  the  soft  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  neighbourhood.  Gradually, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  successive  archbishops,  the  land  was 
reclaimed.  The  Roman  work  led  to  the  “innings”  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  those  to  the  destruction  of  Romney  Harbour.  The 
great  Thomas,  St.  Thomas  of  London,  as  he  was  often  called, 
was  the  pioneer  of  this  important  enterprise.  In  Thanet  and  the 
adjacent  channels  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  and  those  of 
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St.  Augustine  were  rivals — the  result  being  eventually  the  closure 
of  the  passage  by  the  Wantsum  and  the  ruin  both  of  Sandwich 
and  Stonor.  Instead  of  sailing  between  Thanet  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Stour  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  emerging  at  Reculvers  on  the 
Thames,  ships  had,  and  still  have,  to  go  round  the  North  Fore¬ 
land  and  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

Mr.  Burrows  rejects  the  theory  of  those  who  would  derive 
the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  the  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici, 
who  figures  so  mysteriously  in  the  later  history  of  Roman 
Britain.  “  While  nothing,”  he  says,  “  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  confederation  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  of  Teutonic 
origin,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  in  an  uncritical  age 
more  temptation  to  adopt  the  Roman  theory  in  this  case  than  in 
any  other.”  He  describes  the  Roman  organization,  so  far  at 
least  as  particulars  of  it  can  be  recovered ;  and  then  goes  on  in 
a  spirit  of  historical  moderation  to  show  that  “  all  this  passed 
away,  but  not  as  if  it  had  never  been.”  He  seems  to  believe 
that  the  Saxons  occupied  the  Roman  Rut  up  ins  under  the  name 
of  Richborough.  But  the  sea  left  Ricliborougli  high  and  dry 
and  Sandwich  took  its  place.  Mr.  Burrows  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  “  Lundenwic,”  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
conjecture  in  the  laws  of  Eadberhtand  Hlothsere,  must  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Stonor,  over  which  the  citizens  of  London  claimed 
rights  which  were  recognized  and  regulated  by  charters  of 
William  Rufus,  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  This  identification  is 
very  interesting,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  Mr.  Burrows  could 
have  dwelt  a  little  longer  on  the  points  he  raises. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  castle  of  Dover  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  its  castellan  the  Warden. 
The  office,  like  so  many  others  of  the  kind,  was  hereditary  till 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  lie  was  thenceforward  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King,  unconnected  with  the  Ports,  “save  as 
commissioned,  not  strictly  speaking  to  govern  them,  but  to  see 
that  the  barons  did  the  duty  on  which  their  franchises  depended. 
From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  stood  to  the  Ports  in  the  position 
of  Sheriff.”  Mr.  Burrows  traces  carefully  the  history  of  the 
famous  open-air  “  Court  of  Shepway,”  which,  strictly  speaking, 
still  exists.  The  title  “  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ”  is  another 
relic  of  antiquity.  It  belonged  officially  to  every  freeman  of  the 
Ports.  It  was  not  “  till  the  Middle  Ages  had  quite  passed  away 
that  the  freemen  came  to  be  practically  lost  in  the  Corporation, 
and  the  title  which  had  for  ages  been  common  to  all  freemen  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  The  Cinque  Ports  reached  their  prime  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  “  The  chroniclers  and  Parliament  (when  it  begins  to 
speak)  treat  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  the  chief  standing 
naval  force  of  the  realm.”  It  was  the  only  strong,  efficient,  and 
self-supporting  force  on  which  the  country  could  depend.  In 
1347  the  Fleet  of  the  Ports  was  five  times  as  large  as  the  Royal 
fleet.  A  few  days  before  the  famous  victory  of  Sluys  the 
barons  put  to  flight  a  French  squadron  that  had  attacked 
Hastings  and  Rye,  and  had  crossed  the  Channel  after  it,  burnt 
part  of  Boulogne,  seized  all  the  ships  there,  and  hung  twelve 
piratical  French  captains.  The  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  by  Edward  brought  about  an  immense  increase  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  Calais  became  the  great  English  market,  for  neither 
Spaniard  nor  Frenchman  could  keep  the  sea.  But  it  was  not 
for  long,  and  over-confidence  led  to  the  French  descent  in  1360, 
when  Winchelsea  was  taken  and  sacked.  A  similar  attack  in 
the  following  year  was  amply  revenged ;  but  the  Peace  of 
Bretigni  put  a  stop  for  the  time  to  further  hostilities.  When 
war  broke  out  again  misfortunes  crowded  on  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  Eastward  Drift  was  as  rapidly  destroying  their  harbours  as 
the  French  were  burning  their  towns.  Henry  V.  made  South¬ 
ampton,  which  was  not  in  the  Confederacy,  his  chief  naval 
station,  and  the  widespread  discontent  in  Kent  which  broke  out 
under  Jack  Cade  was  largely  due  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Ports. 
We  must  pass  over  with  only  a  mention  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  items  which  might  be  extracted  from  Mr.  Burrows’s 
book.  It  must  be  allowed  that  it  fulfils  its  purpose  admirably 
under  the  limitations  named  above ;  but  there  would  be  room  for 
a  much  larger  work  on  the  subject.  The  chapter  on  the  legal 
institutions  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  the  seventh.  The  eighth 
contains  their  modern  history ;  the  ninth  and  last  that  of  their 
members,  very  briefly  summarized.  One  more  extract  we  must 
make ;  we  are  told  of  Tenterden  that  it  was  chartered  expressly 
to  help  Rye.  “  The  steeple  was  added  to  the  church  in  1462, 
and,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  not,  in  the  vulgar  adage,  connected 
with  the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  with  Sandwich  haven.  It  ran 
thus : — 

Of  many  people  it  hath  teen  saved 

That  Tenterden  steeple  Sandwich  haven  hath  decayed.” 


JOE  SMITH.* 

J^IOOLS  are  so  abundant  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
-  a  fraud,  especially  if  it  is  a  religious  fraud,  should  be  cleverly 
contrived  in  order  to  insure  its  success.  The  career  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  inventor  of  Mormonism,  affords  a  signal  proof  of  this. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  collected  a  considerable  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  “  Prophet’s  ”  character  and  life,  shows  how  the 


*  Early  Days  of  Mormonism — Palmyra,  Kirtland ,  and  Nauvoo.  By 
J.  II.  Kennedy,  Editor  of  the  “  Magazine  of  Western  History.”  London  : 
Reeves  &  Turner.  1888. 
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•way  was  prepared  for  the  success  of  his  imposture  by  the  religious 
revivals  which  prevailed  in  the  States  during  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  Large  numbers  of  people  were  perfectly  ready  to 
receive  any  doctrine  as  divine  truth  which  any  one  declared  to 
be  so  with  sufficient  assurance.  Joseph,  “the  laziest  and  most 
worthless”  of  a  thoroughly  disreputable  family,  began  life  as  a 
“  water-witch,”  or,  as  he  would  have  been  called  in  the  West  of 
England,  a  “  diviner.”  Like  Dousterswivel,  he  pretended  to  find 
water  by  means  of  a  liazel-twig,  and  further  followed  in  the  steps 
of  that  famous  adept  by  asserting  that  he  was  able  to  discover 
hidden  treasures.  A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  “evolution 
of  the  Book”  of  Mormon  and  of  the  clumsy  swindle  of  the 
“  golden  plates,”  which  probably  was,  as  is  suggested  here,  at 
first  little  more  than  a  jest,  though  Smith  soon  saw  that  it  might 
be  carried  on  to  his  advantage.  lie  sometimes  found  it  difficult 
to  prevent  the  box  in  which  he  pretended  to  keep  the  “  Golden 
Bible”  from  being  forcibly  opened,  though  he  declared  that 
no  one  might  see  the  book  and  live.  Once  an  old  associate 

“  slipped  off  the  cover,  with  the  exclamation,  ‘  By - I  will 

see  the  critter,  live  or  die,’  and  exposed  to  view  a  large  brick.” 
Smith  was  unabashed,  and  had  a  lie  ready  for  the  occasion.  He 
seems  to  have  composed  the  Book  with  the  help  of  two  friends, 
one  of  them  an  accomplice,  the  other  more  or  less  a  dupe,  and 
perhaps  also,  though  this  is  not  certain,  with  the  aid  of  an  un¬ 
published  “historical  romance”  by  Solomon  Spaulding,  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister,  who  took  to  business  and  failed.  It  is 
marvellous  how  such  dreary  nonsense  came  to  be  accepted  as  a 
divine  revelation.  Smith,  however,  ignorant  rascal  as  he  was, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  capacity ;  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  unusual  powers  of  command  and  organization,  and 
was  ready,  persevering,  and  courageous.  Many  of  his  schemes 
and  pretensions  ended  in  ludicrous  failure ;  but  he  never  lost 
heart,  and  never  apparently  lost  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of 
his  followers.  His  downfall  was  mainly  due  to  the  enmity  lie 
aroused  by  his  financial  operations.  lie  suppressed  a  hostile 
newspaper  in  Nauvoo,  the  city  he  founded  on  the  Mississippi ; 
this  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  he  met  his  richljr  deserved  fate  at  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  assassins  who  shot  him  in  Carthage  jail.  AVitli  his  death 
Mr.  Kennedy  ends  his  book ;  it  contains  a  carefully  prepared 
account  of  the  rise  and  early  development  of  Mormonism  before 
the  emigration  to  Utah  and  the  announcement  of  the  “  revela¬ 
tion  ”  concerning  polygamy,  and  is  written  simply  and  without 
exaggeration. 


SPECULUM  THEATRE* 

IT  is  the  fault  of  not  the  writer  but  the  material  that 
M.  Yitu’s  sixth  volume  is  something  less  interesting  than  its 
predecessors.  We  have  the  same  good  sense,  the  same  good 
style,  the  same  good  feeling,  the  same  distinction  (as  it  were) 
of  heart  and  hand  and  head ;  but  the  occasions  for  their  exer¬ 
cise  and  display  are  less  important  than  before.  Of  revivals  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  end,  and  of  new  plays  there  are  but  few — 
that  is  the  impression  left  by  careful  reading.  M.  Vifru,  it  is  true, 
has  always  something  to  say,  and  his  book  continues  to  be  the 
best  Theatrical  Mirror  we  know ;  but  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  great  premieres  had  come  more  frequently,  and  that  of 
little  ones  and  reprises  we  might  have  heard  less. 

One  piece  of  good  fortune  for  M.  ATitu  and  his  readers  was  the 
production  of  the  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Arcy ;  another  that  of  Les 
Fourchambault ;  a  third,  that  of  the  long  and  “  tufted  ”  melo¬ 
drama  extracted  from  Les  Miserables ;  a  fourth — the  most  welcome, 
it  would  seem,  of  all — the  first  night  of  the  Joseph  Balsamo  of  MM. 
Alexandre  Dumas.  M.  ATtu,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note,  is 
always  sound  on  the  question  of  the  author  of  Bragelonne  and  La 
Heine  Margot.  He  is  of  those,  indeed,  who  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  immense  and  splendid  talent  of  Alexander  Maximus,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  he  is  as  judicious,  and  withal  as  cordial 
and  affectionate  as  ever.  He  takes  a  manifest  pleasure,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  sketching  the  achievement  of  1847,  when  Dumas  and 
Maquet  produced  not  only  Joseph  Balsamo  but  Bragelonne ,  and 
Maison-Bouge,  and  the  Bdtard  de  Mauleon  as  well,  and  when, 
what  with  booksellers  and  the  theatres,  the  author’s  rights  of  the 
elder  and  greater  artist  ran  up  to  close  on  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  They  worked,  says  he,  some  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
to  match  tlmir  magnificent  fecundity — “  inconnue  dans  les 
annales  littSraircs” — one  has  to  go  back  to  the  great  Italians  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  such  incomparable  examples  of  genius 
and  accomplishment  as  Titian  and  Veronese  and  Tintoretto. 
Between  them  they  did  the  work  of  seven  men  “  raisonnablement 
doues,”  and  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  purpose  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  class  Balsamo  and  Maison-Bouge  among 
“les  meilleurs  recits  du  roman  contemporain.”  True  it  is  that 
what  we  find  in  these  two  books  is  not  the  history,  but  the 
legend,  of  the  Revolution,  just  as  in  Vingt  Ans  apres  and  in 
Bragelonne.  we  find  the  legend,  not  the  history,  of  Mazarin  and 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  that  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  AVhat  is 
certain  is  that  “  l’imagination  toujours  prdsente,  l'interet  sou- 
tenu  par  les  combinaisons  les  plus  dramatiques,  la  variOte  et 
l’exactitude  generate  des  personnages  empruntes  a  l’liistoire  ” — 
to  name  no  other  qualities — “  assurent  a  ces  maitres  romans  une 

*  Les  Mille  et  Une  Nuits  de  Theatre.  Sixieme  Seric.  Par  Auguste 
Vitu.  London  :  Ilachette  ;  Paris :  Ollendorff'. 


dtemelle  jeunesse.”  This,  we  may  note  in  passing,  was  written 
in  1878,  some  thirty  years  after  the  event  and  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  whatever  had  been  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  it  makes  the  savage  and  persistent  illiberality  of 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  and  the  acrimonious  envy  of  Qudrard  and 
Jacquot  de  Mireeourt  (which,  indeed,  are  ancient  history)  to 
seem  whole  worlds  apart  and  whole  ages  away.  M.  Vitu  is  none 
the  less  careful  to  show  that  the  theory  of  Dumas  and  Maquet 
— that,  as  was  maintained  by  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  Revolution 
was  the  work  of  an  enormous  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Philosophers,  the  Free-Masons,  and  the  Illuminates — is  altogether 
unhistorical,  and  that  the  part  ascribed  to  Balsamo  (of  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  gives  a  sober  and  striking  little  sketch  which  may  be 
compared,  with  some  profit,  with  the  flamboyant  and  admirable 
grotesque  of  Carlyle)  is  merely  romant  ic  and  picturesque.  As  for 
the  play  itself — a  play,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  which  would  have 
been  all  the  more  playable  had  it  come  a  few  years  earlier  and 
been  done  and  rehearsed  by  the  author  of  Catilina  and  Maison- 
Bouge  in  active  collaboration  with  the  author  of  Diane  de  Lys 
and  Monsieur  Alphonse — M.  A7itu  confesses  that  to  him  it  appears 
“comrne  une  oeuvre  originate  et  saisissante,  dont  les  megaliths 
et  les  dtSfauts  sont  des  touches  de  maitre,  qui  ne  nous  blessent 
peut-etre  que  par  leur  vigueur  geniale  et  leur  puissante  originality.  ’ 
For  the  cast  he  has  little  but  praise.  He  places,  for  instance,  the 
Balsamo  of  M.  Lafontaine  “  parrni  les  plus  belles  et  les  plus  com¬ 
pletes  ”  of  the  actor’s  creations — an  opinion  from  which  some 
judges  have  differed  ;  he  has  words  of  gold  for  the  And  roe  de 
Taverney  of  Mile.  Marie  Jullien  ;  he  says  of  the  Gilbert  of  the 
piece,  as  played  by  AI.  Alarais,  that  “e’est  bien  le  jeune  homme 
pauvre  du  XVIII0  siecle,  qui  prend  ses  convoitises  pour  des  droits 
et  ses  passions  pour  des  vertus.”  This  last  description  is  a  chapter 
of  good  sound  history  in  a  single  sentence.  AI.  A  itu’s  work 
abounds  in  such  touches,  and  they  serve  (as  we  think)  to  make  it 
unique  of  its  kind. 

A  capital  chapter  in  this  new  volume  is  that  one  which  sets  forth 
AI.  Vitu’s  conclusions  as  to  the  theatrical  exhibition  arranged  by 
AI.  de  AVatteville  (1878)  in  the  Champ  de  Alars.  A  principal  attrac¬ 
tion  was  (it  appears)  the  series  of  maquettes  of  famous  “  sets  ’  — 
twenty-four  in  number — in  illustration  of  the  decorative  genius  or 
talent  of  the  French  scene-painter  from  1619,  the  years  ot  Hardy’s 
La  Folic  de  Clidamante,  to  1877,  the  year,  at  the  Academie  de  AIu- 
sique,  of  Salvayre’s  ballet,  Le  Fandango.  These  we  should  like  to- 
describe,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  briefest  mention  of  two.  The  first  is  Gott  i's  great  “  set  ”  for 
the  Ilecube  (1800)  of  Alilcent  and  Fontenelle,  which  gives  us  all 
the  horrors  of  the  sacking  of  Troy,  and  to  equal  which  (it  appears) 
we  must  “  descendre  le  cours  des  ages  jusqu’au  Desert  de  AI. 
Chdret  dans  le  Boi  de  Lahore .”  The  second  is  the  scene  imagined 
and  painted  by  Cic6ri  for  the  first  act  of  Guillaume  Tell,  of  which 
AI.  Vitu  remarks,  that  while  “  on  a  fait  autrement”  than  the 
painter  here  has  done,  “  on  ne  fera  jamais  ni  plus  grand  ni  plus 
beau.”  Both  are  extraordinary,  but  the  distance  between  the 
two  is  as  the  distance  between  Poussin  and  Delacroix.  A  last 
remark  of  AI.  \rit.u’s  and  we  have  done.  “  Que  de  changements 
a  vue,”  says  he,  “  qui  ne  s’achevent  qua  la  condition  de  baisser  le 
rideau !  ”  The  cry  is  from  the  heart,  and  will  have  echoes  more 
than  one. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

WHATEVER  general  remarks  are  to  be  made  on  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  have  necessarily  been  made  on  the  first  volume. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  repeat  at  any  length  that  the 
second  volume  of  Chambers's  is  full,  brief,  clear  in  printing,  and 
copious  in  illustration.  There  is  another  set  of  remarks  which  it 
is  well  to  spare,  because  they  are  true  of  all  encyclopaedias. 
These  are  the  complaints  as  to  omissions,  proportion  of  articles, 
and  so  forth.  All  encyclopedias  give  what  the  casual  reader 
may  think  undue  space  to  this  or  that  man  or  subject.  But  the 
casual  reader  should  remember  that  editors  are  more  or  less 
weighed  upon  by  contributors  and  considerations  of  national  and 
market  popularity.  Perhaps  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Know¬ 
ledge  published  south  of  the  border  or  beyond  the  sea  would  not 
give  nearly  a  column  to  Thomas  Boston  of  the  Fourfold  State. 
Chambers's  is  published  in  Scotland  and  written  largely  by  and 
for  Scotchmen.  Therefore  the  good  minister  of  Simprin  has 
nearly  as  much  space  allowed  him  as  Bossuet,  though  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  lives,  and  of  their  places  in  theology  and 
literature,  is  widely  different.  These  anomalies  cannot  be  helped, 
and  could  be  easily  paralleled  no  doubt  in  Dictionaries  of 
Universal  Knowledge  brought  out  in  France  or  Germany.  They 
might  even  not  mention  Thomas  Boston  at  all,  which  would  be 
a  worse  mistake  than  saying  too  much  about  him. 

No  general  observation  can  be  made  on  the  subjects  of  the 
articles  in  this  volume.  A  great  mass  of  matter  must  needs  lie 
between  Beaugency  and  Cataract,  the  first  and  last  word.  Not 
a  little  of  it  is  literary,  and  there  are  great  names  in  the  list. 
The  foreigners  are  for  the  most  part  most  succinctly  dealt  with, 
and  after  the  fashion  most  appropriate  to  a  pure  and  simple 
work  of  reference.  A  very  little  less  or  more  than  a  column,  filled 
with  facts  and  dates,  is  given  to  Bossuet  or  Bufl’on,  for  instance. 


*  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  .*  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.  New 
edition.  Vol.  II. — Beangency  to  Cataract.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1S88. 
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Native  writers  are  treated  at  greater  length.  Burns  naturally 
has  ample  verge  and  space  enough.  Mr.  Lang,  who  deals  with 
him,  is  as  appreciative  as  it  becomes  a  Scotchman  to  be.  lie  is 
even  so  laudatory  to  this  particular  Scot  as  to  rather  undervalue 
at  least  one  other.  He  says  that  “  Burns  is  so  much  the  greatest 
of  Scotch  poets  that  no  other  comes  into  the  reckoning.”  Now 
it  may  surely  be  maintained  that  Dunbar  does  “  come  into  the 
reckoning.”  We  know  no  reason  why  the  “  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  ”  should  fear  to  stand  by  anything  Burns  ever  wrote. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  again,  has  good  space  wherein  to  treat  of  Byron, 
which  he  does  in  a  manner  not  wholly  laudatory,  but  not  on  that 
account  the  less  critical.  IIow  it  would  pain  that  English  bard 
to  come  across  a  reviewer  who  refuses  to  believe  in  his  sins — or, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  tragic  magnitude  of  them — and  judges  him,  on 
the  whole,  a  rather  commonplace  person,  with  a  mania  for  boast¬ 
ing  of  his  dissipations.  George  Borrow  very  properly  has  his 
column.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Groome  says  that  Borrow  describes 
himself  as  a  “  Le  Sage  in  water-colours.”  Surely  he  took  the 
description  from  a  review  in  the  Quarterly.  Very  properly, 
too,  there  is  a  long  article  on  Thomas  Carlyle  by  Mr.  W. 
Wallace,  which  is,  it  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction,  one 
sign  among  others  that  the  cloud  of  dusty  talk  raised  by 
the  Reminiscences  and  Mr.  Froude’s  Life  has  almost  settled 
down.  The  notice  of  the  less  famous  Carlyle,  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Inveresk,  ends  with  a  sentence  so  pleasing  that  we  shall 
quote  it  entire.  “  Its  (the  autobiography’s)  author,”  says  the 
writer  (unnamed),  “  unconsciously  reveals  himself  a  man  of 
singularly  genial,  sagacious,  and  liberal  nature,  none  the  less  a 
sincere  Christian  that  he  had  a  sound  relish  for  claret,  whist, 
play-going,  and  all  the  honest  good  things  of  life.”  After  that 
who  will  imitate  the  mistake  of  the  Englishman  who  aroused 
Thomas  by  doubting  whether  geniality  was  compatible  with 
Scotch  Calvinism  ?  Very  naturally  Principal  Tulloch’s  “  Calvin  ” 
is  one  of  the  longest  articles  in  the  volume.  We  shall  not 
undertake  to  name  even  a  few  of  the  articles  on  scientific, 
geographical,  or  historical  subjects.  Let  the  reader  take  it  for 
granted  that  everything  between  Beaugency  and  Cataract  which 
ought  to  be  there  is  there.  We  do  not  think  he  will  show 
undue  confidence.  Neither  will  he  be  far  wrong  if  he  also 
believes  that  the  necessary  quantum  of  information,  followed  by 
a  proper  list  of  authorities,  is  given  for  all  of  them.  The  illus¬ 
trations — as  we  have  noted  before — are  very  clear  and  neat.  All 
of  them  cannot  be  so  flattering  as  the  picture  of  the  great  bed  of 
Ware — which  may  represent  what  that  overpowering  piece  of 
furniture  was  in  its  palmy  days,  but  is  a  mockery  of  the  frowsy 
object  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Bye  House. 


FIRE  TACTICS  AND  MUSKETRY  INSTRUCTION.* 

OF  all  military  studies  the  study  of  fire  tactics  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  calculated  to  imbue  “  leaders  of  men,”  especially 
young  ones,  with  a  true  conception  of  the  work  which  will 
devolve  on  them  in  future  wars  against  regular  armies.  And, 
incidentally,  it  may  up  to  a  certain  point  explain  the  very  in¬ 
different  result  of  so  many  of  our  encounters  with — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  unwarrantable  costliness  of  our  victories  over _ un¬ 

civilized  foes.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  may  succeed 
in  persuading  young  officers  that  their  duty  nowadays  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  leading  their  men  to  the  enemy  and  giving 
the  example  of  dash,  but  is,  first  of  all,  to  direct,  and°to  be 
competent  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  fighting  capacities 
of  the  force  under  their  command.  Dash,  smartness,  and  bravery, 
and  readiness  to  accomplish  glorious  personal  exploits  on  any 
fitting  occasion — all  this,  of  course,  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
expected  of  a  British  officer.  It  is  only  the  A  B  C  of  military 
qualification;  but  his  paramount,  all-absorbing  duty  is  “to 
know,”  to  qualify  himself  to  be  the  thinking  head  of  the  fighting 
body  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  drill  is  a  psychological  one.  True 
it  is  that  the  soldier’s  course  of  instruction  is  primarily  intended 
to  exercise  his  body  in  certain  directions  until  he  be  able  to 
perform  at  another  person’s  expressed  will  a  certain  definite 
series  of  movements,  all  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  him  in  private 
life.  But  this  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  his  will,  and  consequently  of  his  actions,  to  that  of 
his  commander.  Before  the  adoption  of  long-range,  quick-loading 
weapons  the  main  object  of  the  discipline  thus  acquired  was,  in 
the  field,  to  bring  a  mass  of  men,  in  as  regular  and  compact 
formation  as  possible,  to  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  when, 
after  a  short  period  of  preparatory  musketry  fire,  they  could  be 
launched  against  the  foe.  Even'  then  the  well-known  saying 
of  Napoleon — “  Fire  is  everything  ;  all  the  rest  is  of  little 
account  ” — was  an  axiom,  although  musketry  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  preliminary,  intended  to  loosen  and 
demoralize  the  enemy  before  the  real  fight,  the  bayonet  charge, 
took  place.  But  there  was  something  especially  prophetic  in  the 
maxim,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of  modern  tactics. 
Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  with  modern  firearms  there 
are  no  infantry  tactics  proper,  apart  from  “  fire  ”  tactics.  And  if 
the  object  of  drill  has  remained  the  same — namely,  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  individual  actions  of  a  mass  of  men  to  the  will 
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of  a  very  few,  the  manner  in  which  these  actions  have  to  be 
directed  for  useful  purposes  has  undergone  a  radical  change ; 
the  nature  of  the  training  required  for  the  men  and  the  duties  of 
the  officers  have  become  more  intellectual. 

In  Peninsular,  even  in  Crimean  days,  indeed  until  the  general 
adoption  of  breechloaders,  the  charge  was  the  really  critical 
moment  of  the  fight.  Nowadays  the  bare  fact  that  the  final 
rush  to  seize  the  enemy’s  position  has  become  possible  shows  the 
really  critical  moment  to  be  past  and  that  “  the  battle  is  lost 
and  won.”  The  assertion  that  “  fire  is  everything  ”  has  become 
a  truism,  and  the  old  saw,  “Battles  are  won  on  the  barrack 
square,”  must  now  be  paraphrased  with  reference  to  the  rifle 
range.  During  the  last  decade,  and  especially  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  military  repeater  was  first  seriously' mooted,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  utilizing  to  its  fullest  practical  extent  the  wide  poten¬ 
tialities  of  rifle  fire  has  been  a  subject  of  diligent  studies.  Both 
practical  experience  and  theoretical  considerations  point  con¬ 
clusively  to  the  fact  that  “  fire-discipline  ” — a  comparatively 
young  word,  indicating  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  a  modern  diffi¬ 
culty— is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  as  general 
discipline,  that  of  the  barrack  square,  which  so  long  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by  the  “shock-tactics” 
of  old.  It  must,  therefore,  be  cultivated  by  very  different 
training. 

“  In  future  wars,”  as  Captain  Mayne  remarks  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  work,  “  the  nation  which  has  best  educated  its  troops 
to  the  true  character  of  modern  fighting,  by  teaching  them  to  do 
in  peace  what  they  will  have  to  do  in  war,  and  by  subordinating 
to  that  end  the  whole  training  of  the  soldier,  will  have  placed 
itself  a  long  way  at  least  on  the  road  to  success.”  What  is  the 
best  method  to  teach  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  weapon 
under  the  varying  and  uncertain  conditions  of  the  battlefield  P 
What  are  the  best  means  to  practise  in  peace  time  to  enable 
commanders  to  keep  their  men  in  hand  during  a  modern  action  ? 
These  two  questions,  musketry  instruction  and  fire-discipline,  the 
most  pregnant  in  this  wide  subject,  have  formed,  of  late  years, 
the  topic  of  a  special  literature,  sufficiently  copious  in  this 
country  alone,  but  positively  formidable  to  the  student  when  all 
the  authoritative  essays  and  reports  of  Continental  writers  are 
taken  into  account. 

Captain  Mayne  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  one  which 
was  much  wanted,  in  collecting,  classifying,  and  analysing  all 
this  scattered  information.  His  book  is  unmistakably  destined 
to  fulfil  the  end  he  proposes  in  his  unassuming  and  soldierlike 
assurance  that  “  his  labours  of  some  years  will  be  far  more  than 
repaid  if  in  any  way  they  are  productive  of  good  to  the  British 
Service.” 

It  is  not  often  the  fate  of  an  English  military  work  to  win 
unreserved  praise,  not  only  from  the  general  press  and  specialist 
periodicals  at  home,  but  from  all  the  most  authorized  critics  abroad. 
But  the  exhaustive  and  essentially  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
manner  in  which  Captain  Mayne  has  treated  the  question  of 
infantry  fire  tactics  fully  justified  the  encomium  his  hook  received 
on  its  first  appearance.  The  second  edition,  carefully  revised 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  in  the  method  of 
grouping  the  wide  and  various  factors  of  this  paramount  ques¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  enlarged  to  embody  the  results  of  almost 
the  very  latest  experiments.  Indeed  it  may  be  said— a  poor 
consolation  perhaps,  but  one,  we  trust,  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future — that  although  our  army  is  still  probably  the 
most  imperfectly  trained  to  the  requirements  of  modern  fire 
tactics,  we  possess  now  the  most  complete  treatise  extant  on  the 
subject.  The  contemplation  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
question  of  “  rifle-efficiency  ”  with  reference  to  the  training  of  a 
vast  number  of  men,  must  recall  to  many  readers  of  Punch  a 
cartoon  which  appeared  in  that  paper  some  time  after  our  disasters 
in  the  Transvaal.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  represented  in 
his  office  immersed  in  dismal  perplexity  concerning  the  question 
of  musketry  in  the  army.  Looking  in  at  the  door  was  a  ruffianly- 
looking  Boer,  Martini  in  hand,  and  girt  with  bandolier,  who 
mockingly  observed,  “I  say,  Mister,  did  you  want  a  practical 
Musketry  Instructor?”  The  cartoon  was,  no  doubt,  grimly 
humorous,  but  it  unwittingly  illustrated  the  popular  miscon¬ 
ception  as  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  case.  Of  course  it 
would  be  decidedly  advantageous  could  every  infantryman’  be 
made  individually  as  skilful  as  the  average  “  Afrikander,”  but  it 
requires  technical  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  realize  tlm’t,  unless 
he  were  equally  well  trained  in  the  tactical  employment  of  his 
weapon,  he  would  make  as  poor  a  show  against  the  controlled 
mass-firing  of  scientifically  handled  troops  as  he  did  when  trving 
to  oppose  his  individual  accuracy  to  that  of  the  Boer.  The 
“  practical  instructor”  wanted  is  one  who  will  give  his  men  an 
amount  of  individual  marskmanship  which  need  not  be  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  our  soldiers  at  the  present  time,  but  espe¬ 
cially  will  train  them  to  a  regular  system  of  controlled  and  col¬ 
lective  field-firing.  This  kind  of  fire  alone  can  solve  the  triple¬ 
headed  difficulty;  determination  of  range,  fire-discipline,  judi¬ 
cious  and  adequately  rewarded  expenditure  of  ammunition.’  '  The 
fact  is,  that  the  main  theme  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  independent 
fire,  except  at  short  ranges,  is  essentially  unsuited  to  modern  war¬ 
fare,  and  therefore  that  success  in  battle  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
judicious  application  of  collective  fire— the  fire  of  fighting  units 
concentrated  on  specified  objects. 

In  our  attempts  at  improving  the  musketry  efficiency  of  our 
troops  we  are  still  acting  on  the  idea— once  universal,  it  is  true, 
but  now  amply  proved  to  be  erroneous— that  the  accuracy  of  in- 
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dividual  fire  is  the  test  of  the  probable  efficacy  of  general  fire  in 
action.  This  system  of  instruction  is  the  true  cause  of  the  paltry 
results  of  our  musketry  fire  on  active  service,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  statistically  it  can  be  shown  that  our  men, 
in  point  of  individual  skill— on  the  rifle  range— compare  very 
favourably  with  foreign  troops.  We  still  find  in  our  “  Musketry 
Regulations”  the  assertion  that  any  man  who  has  no  defect  in 
his  eyesight  can  be  made  a  “  fairly  good  shot  ”  ;  in  former  editions 
of  this  work  the  assertion  was  positively  that  he  could  be  made  a 
good  shot.  Now  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  reckoned  as  “  good  shots  ”  under  fire  and 
under  the  natural  conditions  of  battle — i.  e.,  where  the  exact  range 
is  unknown — is  so  very  small  as  to  become  a  negligeable  quantity. 
It  seems  a  truism  to  state  that  musketry  instruction,  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  battle.  But  among  us  it  seems 
to  be  constantly  lost  sight  of  that  battles  are  fought  by  a  mass 
of  average  men,  and  that  therefore  instruction  and  practice 
should  be  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  average  results.  Such 
results  are  only  obtained  economically  by  the  regulated  use  of 
collective  fire,  the  very  thing  we  pay  least  attention  to.  There  is 
another  consideration  of  the  subject  which  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  is  in  such  collective  and  controlled  fire  that  the 
nearest  approach  may  be  found  to  that  unattainable  ideal,  abso¬ 
lute  fire-discipline.  For  it  may  as  well  be  accepted  at  once  as  a 
military  axiom  that,  with  rapid-loading  arms,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  magazine-rifle  of  the  immediate  future,  all  fire-dis¬ 
cipline  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  zone  of  inevitably  uncontrolled 
individual  fire  at  close  ranges  is  reached,  even  as  in  former  days 
all  discipline  of  drill  disappeared  when  the  moment  had  come  to 
charge. 

Musketry  instruction,  fire-discipline,  and  fire  tactics  are  over¬ 
lapping  subjects,  and  absolutely  interdependent,  including  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  considerations,  among  which  individual  skill  is 
only,  after  ail,  an  elementary  one.  For  a  full  treatment  of  these, 
great  method  is,  above  all  tilings,  required  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
his  exceptionally  methodical  treatment  that  Captain  Mayne  has 
succeeded  in  making  out  of  his  materials,  not  a  mere  compilation, 
but  an  exhaustive,  and  even,  in  a  general  sense,  highly  readable, 
work.  The  writer  has  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  question  of  individual  fire,  especially  with  the 
national  weapon  of  the  present  day,  the  Martini-Henry.  Under 
this  rubric  are  considered  the  so-called  “ballistic  qualities”  of 
the  arm,  on  which  should  be  based  its  use  in  the  field — range, 
trajectory,  accuracy,  rapidity  of  fire,  and  penetration;  the  chief 
causes  of  inaccuracy  in  individual  fire,  examined  under  numerous 
heads  ;  and  the  practical  limits  of  individual  marksmanship. 

The  second  part  treats  of  collective  fire  and  the  estimation  of 
its  effects ;  the  combined  use  of  different  elevations ;  the  influence 
of  ground  and  obstacles  on  the  effects  of  long-range  and  indirect 
fire ;  and,  finally,  the  vital  question  of  supply  of  ammunition  in 
the  field,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  various  systems  advocated 
in  different  serv  ices.  With  all  these  questions  are  discussed  the 
conditions  which  affect  fire-discipline.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
the  comparison  of  “  uncontrolled  ”  with  “  controlled  ’  fire  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  wdiole  work,  as  it  lays  impar¬ 
tially  before  the  reader  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  methods  in  their  remotest  aspects.  The  comparison  speaks 
for  itself,  and  leads  to  an  incontrovertible  conclusion,  which  is, 
that  however  great  might  be  the  advantages  of  individual  freedom 
of  action  in  the  case  of  an  ideal  army  of  first-rate  shots,  possessed 
of  an  intuitive  accurate  knowledge  of  ranges,  and  utterly  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  strong  disturbing  emotions  which  assail  the  average 
brave  man  on  the  battlefield,  with  armies  such  as  now  exist,  col¬ 
lective  fire,  volleys  and  mass-firing,  with  very  definite  intervals, 
is  the  only  way  of  obtaining,  except  at  very  close  ranges,  results 
approximately  adequate  to  the  capabilities  of  the  rifle.  Moreover, 
this  system  is  apparently  the  only  one  which,  under  the  nervous 
strain  of  action,  will  secure  not  only  fire-discipline,  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mutual  action  between  parts  of  the  firing  line. 

Captain  Mayne  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  point : — 

Immediately  after  the  war  of  1870-71  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
greatest  independency  should  be  given  to  the  individual  soldier  in  his 
actions,  but  the  idea  soon  died  abroad,  while  it  has  ever  since  been  retained 
in  England.  1 Mutual,  and  not  independent,  action  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
war,  and  for  mutual  action  to  exist  there  must  be  discipline,  direction,  and 
control.  The  word  “  independent”  should  be  cut  out  in  every  regulation 
and  drill-book.  The  independent  training  of  men  is  an  evil  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  repressed  ;  present  conditions  require  the  men  to  be  trained 
to  work  mutually  in  groups  under  a  leader,  and  not  independently. 

All  foreign  armies  have  been  able  to  train  their  troops  on  that 
plan,  and  it  is  high  time  we  should  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
the  same  result. 

On  this  question  Captain  Mayne  points  out  that  our  School  of 
Musketry  at  Ilythe,  as  at  present  constituted, 

is  not  on  a  footing  compatible  with  its  supposed  high  duties  of  advancing 
the  war  training  of  the  army  in  shooting.  All  that  is  taught  there  is  (1)  to 
make  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  sent  there  learn  the  firing 
exercises,  the  position  drill,  and  certain  very  simple  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  musketry,  by  heart,  and  the  musketry  regulations  very  nearly  so  ;  (2) 
to  teach  such  officers  as  wish  to  learn  certain  higher  branches  of  the 
theory  of  musketry  ;  and  (3)  some  elementary  principles  of  tire  tactics. 

These  are  not,  as  the  writer  points  out,  subjects  that  require  a 
special  school  for  their  study.  Officers  should  be  proficient  in 
them  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  Ilythe  ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  theoretical  branches  of  the  subject  should  be  taught  at  the 
Royal  Military  College.  The  School  of  Musketry  should  be  more 
specially  an  “  experimental  ”  one,  where  officers  could  assemble 


to  see  such  experiments  in  collective,  inclined,  indirect  fire,  &c., 
as  cannot  be  carried  out  on  ordinary  ranges  and  require  specially 
experienced  officers  to  conduct  them.  The  duty  of  a  special 
School  of  Musketry,  in  fact,  should  be  to  keep  up  the  instruction 
of  the  army  in  shooting  to  modern  tactical  requirements  ;  it  should 
originate  tactical  methods  of  procedure,  and  not  be  content  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Continental  nations — “  those  who  follow 
are  always  behind.”  If  such  were  the  case,  we  probably  would 
not  be  so  behind  the  age  as  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  our 
trained  soldier’s  course  with  that  considered  necessary  in  foreign 
armies.  The  compilers  of  our  official  text-books  and  regulations 
would  then  perhaps  not  be  reduced  to  such  expedients  as  Captain 
Mayne  plainly  exposes  in  his  Introduction.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  exhaustive  experiments  at  home  and 
in  India  with  the  new  rifle,  he  points  out  that  such  experiments 
never  seem  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  “Martini- 
Henry.” 

The  few  pages  on  “  Musketry  Fire  Tactics  ”  to  be  found  in  our  Infantry 
Brill  Book  of  1884  area  deliberate  and  unacknowledged  translation  from 
the  French  Musketry  Regulations,  so  much  so  that,  where  the  French  have 
laid  down  the  outer  limit  of  long  range  fire  as  the  range  for  the  extreme 
graduation  of  their  backsight,  1,600  metres,  or  1,700  yards,  the  same 
limit  has  been  inserted  iu  our  drill-books,  although  our  backsights  are 
onlv  graduated  up  to  1,400  yards  !  And  all  these  I  rench  statistics  tor  the 
Gras  rifle,  after  having  been  dressed  up  in  English  units  of  measure,  are 
headed,  Limits  for  the  employment  of  Fire,  with  the  Martini-Henry  Rifle  ! 
Is  it  a  proud  position  for  a  country  like  England  to  coolly  copy  the  work 
of  other  nations  like  this  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  vexing  aspect  of  this  lamentable  state  of 
affairs  is  that  it  by  no  means  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  hardwork¬ 
ing  and  competent  officers  in  our  service  who  keep  their  technical 
knowledge  up  to  date,  but  from  some  incomprehensible  clogging 
in  the  machinery  of  our  military  administration  which  ever 
seems  to  prevent  any  timely  utilization  of  their  good  work. 
Not  the  least  useful  achievement  of  Captain  Mayne’s  critical 
book  will  be  to  draw  fresh  attention  to  the  number  of  valuable 
original  papers  on  the  teaching  of  Musketry  and  its  higher 
tactical  applications  which  have  emanated  from  the  pens  of  British 
officers,  to  go,  judging  from  the  little  benefit  that  seems  to 
have  accrued  therefrom  to  the  service,  straightway  from  the 
printers’  hands  into  the  all-absorbing  and  petrifying  War  Office 
pigeon-holes. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  JAMES  DARMESTETER,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
•  acquaintance  both  with  English  and  with  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  has  written  a  very  pleasant  account  of  a  sojourn  which 
he  made  in  the  Punjaub  (chiefly  and  for  no  small  part  of  the 
time  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  now  mucli-talked-about 
Black  Mountain)  rather  more  than  a  year  ago(l).  The  sojourn 
was  scientific  and  philological  in  character,  and  appears  to  have 
been  executed  on  one  of  those  convenient  Government  Commis¬ 
sions  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  literary  and  scientific  Frenchmen, 
and  on  which  their  scientific  compeers  in  England  (“  littery 
gents,”  for  their  part,  at  least  affect  a  greater  independence,  if 
they  do  not  feel  it)  cast  longing  eyes.  But  M.  Darmesteter  found 
time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  Englishmen,  especially 
at  the  military  stations  ;  his  book  is  dedicated  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Reay ;  and  though  he,  like  other  Frenchmen,  evidently  can¬ 
not  help  a  sort  of  sneaking  feeling  that,  if  the  "White  Czar 
would  come  and  avenge  Dupleix  and  Lally  on  the  wicked  Briton, 
it  would  serve  the  Briton  right,  he  seems  really  almost  to  like  us, 
and  admits  the  merits  (all,  of  course,  but  that  terrible  want  of 
“  sympathy  ”)  of  our  rule.  We  think,  indeed,  that  M.  Darmesteter, 
also  like  almost  all  Frenchmen,  wildly  overrates  both  what 
Dupleix  did  and  what  Dupleix,  with  any  possible  backing  from 
France,  was  ever  likely  to  have  done  ;  but  that  does  not  matter 
much.  And  we  search  our  memories  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
justification  for  this  remarkable  statement : — “  Le  Loyal  Purvya, 
le  fameux  regiment  qui  seul  dans  la  grande  rebellion  Gait  restd 
fidele  au  drapeau  anglais,  s’est  laisse  dgorger  sans  defense  par  les 
lanciers  demi  nus  du  Mahdi.”  Further,  when  M.  Darmesteter 
adds,  “  La  conquete  de  la  haute  Birmanie,  aux  portes  de  l’lnde,  a 
quelques  jours  de  la  base  d’operation,  a  occupd  trente  mille 
homines  et  n’est  pas  achevde,”  politeness  alone  prevents  us  not 
'  merely  from  breathing  the  word  “  Tonquin  ”  but  from  asking 
him  how  far  Algeria  is  from  France  itself,  and  how  many  years 
and  how  many  men  it  took  to  settle  that  operation  ?  But  we 
really  do  not  desire  to  be  controversial  at  all,  which  would  not 
only  show  undue  thickness  of  skin,  but  be  an  ill  return  for  a  very 
pleasant  book.  M.  Darmesteter  has  written  in  a  style  occasionally 
a  little  decadent  and  over-elaborate,  but  never  in  bad  taste,  and 
sometimes  extremely  pretty.  We  wish  we  could  find  room 
(or,  rather,  we  must  find  room)  for  a  quite  charming  version  in 
Baudelairian  style,  or  in  that  of  Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  of  a  poem 
which  must  be  still  more  charming  in  the  original : — 

Ilier  soir  je  me  suis  promene  dans  le  bazar  des  tresses  noires  ;  j’ai  four- 
rage',  corame  une  abeille,  dans  le  bazar  des  tresses  noires. 

Hier  soir,  je  me  suis  promend  dans  le  bosquet  des  tresses  noires  ;  j’ai 
fourrage,  comme  une  abeille,  dans  la  volupte  des  grenades.  J’ai  enfoned 
mes  dents  dans  le  menten  vierge  de  ma  tendre  amie :  j’ai  aspire  le  parfum 
de  la  guirlande  au  cou  de  ma  reine,  le  parfum  de  ses  tresses  noires. 

(1)  A  la  frontiere  afghane,  left  res  sur  I'lnde.  Par  James  Darmesteter. 
Paris  :  Lemerre. 
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Hier  soir,  je  me  suis  promene  dans  le  bazar  des  tresses  noires  ;  j'ai  four- 
ragd,  comme  une  abeille,  dans  le  bazar  des  tresses  noires. 

—  Tu  as  aspire  le  parfum  de  ma  guirlande,  6  mon  ami,  et  c’est  pour  cela 
que  tu  es  ivre.  Tu  t’es  endormi  comme  Behram  sur  le  lit  de  Sarasia  : 
mais,  apres  cela,  quelqu’un  te  fera  peril-,  car  tu  as  fait  le  voleur  sur  mes 
joues.  A  present,  il  esten  grande  colere  contre  toi,  le  tchaukidar  des  tresses 
noires. 

—  II  est  en  grande  colbre  contre  moi,  6  ma  petite  ?  Dieu  me  gardera, 
n’est-il  pas  vrai  ? 

Allonge  comme  un  baton,  pour  me  ddfendre,  tes  longues  tresses  noires, 
veux-tu  ? 

Livre-moi  ton  blanc  visage !  Rassasie-moi,  comme  le  tout!,  veux-tu  ?  Et 
pour  unefois  lache-moi  dans  la  grange  des  tresses  noires. 

—  Je  te  donnerai  acees,  mon  ami,  dans  le  jardin  de  la  blanche  poitrine. 
Mais,  apres  cela,  tu  te  detourneras  de  moi,  et  t’en  iras  dcdaigneusement. 
Pourtant,  lorsque  je  montre  mon  blanc  visage,  la  lumiere  de  la  lampe 
s’eclipse. 

—  Le  Seigneur  t’a  donne  la  beaute  sans  pareille.  Jette  un  regard  sur 
moi,  ma  charmante.  Le  serpent  m’a  mordu  au  cccur,  le  serpent  de  tes 
tresses  noires. 

—  Je  charmerai  le  serpent  de  mon  souffle;  6  mon  petit,  je  suis  une 
charmeuse.  Mais  moi,  pauvre  malheureuse,  je  suis  dechiree  en  ton  honneur. 
Viens,  quittons  Pakli ;  j'ai  en  horreur  le  vilain.  Je  te  donne  le  plein 
pouvoir  sur  les  tresses  noires. 

By  an  odd  coincidence  the  next  book  before  us  is  also  a  book 
of  poems  in  prose  after  a  fashion.  M.  F.  Poictevin  (2)  lias  a 
commendatory  letter  from  M.  de  Goncourt,  and  dedicates  his 
book  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Huysmans,  “  the  writer  so  acute  and  fastuous.” 
His  subjects  however  are,  as  a  rule,  pleasanter  than  those  of 
the  acute  and  fastuous  rates  of  dysentery  and  the  birth  of  calves. 
"When  he  is  brief  and  comparatively  simple,  as  in  “  L’obsession,” 
he  is  not  unremarkable.  But  such  a  thing  as  “  An  mouvement  et 
au  bruit  sans  rhythme,  dans  la  mauvaise  haleine  des  rues  ”  will  i 
always  be  a  conceit,  and  a  bad  and  false  conceit  too,  for  all 
crowds  and  street  movements  have  “  rhythm.”  Moreover  clouds 
which  “  hautes  et  longues,  assez  effiloquees,  s’avamjaient,  mepliis- 
tophiliques  sans  deplaisance,  en  leur  superbe  vaporeuse  et  qu’on 
pouvait  croire  chagrine  ”  will  always  be  galimatias.  Not  a  few 
good  things  will  be  found  here,  as  they  often  are  found  in  com¬ 
pany  of  conceit  and  galimatias,  but  they  would  be  better  without 
such  companions. 

The  plan  of  editing  considerable  portions  of  English  with  hints 
and  assistances  for  translation  into  other  languages  has  long  been 
applied  in  English  to  the  classical  tongues,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Latin  and  the  Spectator.  But  it  has  never,  we  think,  been 
applied  to  French  on  the  same  scale  as  in  M.  Boielle’s  edition  of 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Frederick  the  Great  (3).  This,  we  may  say 
at  once,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  idea,  well  carried  out,  and  one 
of  the  best  things  in  its  class  that  we  have  recently  seen.  The 
notes  are  numerous,  but  not  too  numerous,  and,  without  pledging 
ourselves  to  every  one,  we  can  pronounce  the  equivalence  of  the 
idioms  recommended  in  them  to  be  quite  unusually  just. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  C.  E.  PLUMPTRE  gets  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  at  a 
great  pace  in  his  four-part  essay,  Natural  Causation 
(Fisher  Unwin) ;  but,  excepting  111  the  non-theoretical  portion  of 
his  book,  where  he  illustrates  the  evils  of  State  interference  with 
individual  liberty  in  education,  trade,  and  so  forth,  it  cannot  be 
said  he  fills  the  hungry  and  open-minded  reader  with  good  things. 
In  the  first  place,  he  examines  “  the  doctrine  of  Design  ”  from  the 
“  standpoint  of  Evolution,”  and  on  p.  24  confidently  assumes  that 
“  We  see,  then,  that  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system  and  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  earth  are  not  difficult  of  explanation  through  Natural 
Causation,  while  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Design  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  without  explanation.”  If  any  reader,  at  this  point,  should 
think  Mr.  Plumptre  as  good  as  his  word,  he  is  the  most  easily- 
persuaded  soul  conceivable.  The  argument,  for  instance,  on 
p.  22,  based  on  “  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  wras  solely 
made  for  man  ” — which,  by  the  way,  few  theologians,  if  any, 
would  advance — makes  quite  as  much  for  design  as  against 
it.  A  world  slowly  cooling  down  from  “  incandescence  ”  through 
“  untold  millions  of  years  ” — assuming  the  truth  of  these 
scientific  “  facts  ” — must  have  proved  an  uncomfortable  or 
impossible  place  for  man.  If  Mr.  Plumptre  could  produce 
proof  that  man  had  made  a  premature  appearance  in  a  too- 
fervent  world  and  had  suffered  accordingly,  that  were  some¬ 
thing  against  the  doctrine  of  design.  As  it  is,  what  he  says  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  man  arrived  when  the  earth 
was  prepared  for  him,  which  accords  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
Not  less  simple  and  superior  is  the  scientist’s  treatment  of 
mysteries.  “  The  doctrine  of  Evolution,  unlike  the  doctrine 
of  Design,  has  only  to  start  with  its  one  mystery — namely,  the 
existence  of  Matter  and  its  concomitant  property  Force,”  so  we 
read  at  page  15,  though  later  (p.  25)  it  is  conjectured  that  Mind  is 
another  form,  “  though,  at  bottom,  an  entirely  mysterious  form,  of 
this  same  wonderful  matter.”  So  here  is  another  mystery — 
Mind — and  from  it  issues  a  succession  of  mysteries  connected 
with  free  will,  conscience,  and  the  hundred  “  obstinate  ques¬ 
tionings  ”  that  will  arise  in  spite  of  science  and  defy  solu¬ 
tion.  To  class  such  painful  riddles  under  the  head  of  matter, 
and  then  declare  you  have  only  one  mystery  to  deal  with,  is 

(2)  Berniers  sunges.  Par  Francois  Poictevin.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(3)  Macaulay's  Frederick  the  Great.  Edited  by  J.  Bolelle.  Loudon: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


easy,  no  doubt,  perhaps  convenient,  but  it  does  not  reduce  by 
one  jot  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  apostles  of  evolution. 
No  doubt  the  perception  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  life  has  lost  much  of  its  original  keenness  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  is  ready  to  interpret  the  universe  through  evolution  ;  but 
the  mystery  remains  undiminished  by  the  process.  Mr.  Plumptre 
has  the  proper  scorn  of  superstitions  common  to  men  of  science, 
yet  his  attitude  towards  evolution  and  heredity  is  at  times 
intensely  superstitious.  Heredity  he  regards  with  something  of 
fetish  adoration.  In  the  third  part  of  liis  essay  he  treats  of  the 
human  conscience,  not  attempting  to  solve  its  mystery,  but  rather 
to  explain  it  away,  and  concludes  by  anticipating  a  time  “when 
Conscience,  being  no  longer  required,  will  cease  to  exist.” 
This  happy  result  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  blessed  action 
of  heredity. 

Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,  by  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Pli.D.,  assisted  by  John  II.  Finley,  A.B.  (New  York :  Crowell ; 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.),  is  a  handbook  of  statistics  and  general 
information  relative  to  taxation  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
treatise  for  popular  reading.  As  a  treatise  it  is  addressed  to  the 
intelligent  American  citizen,  and  not,  as  Professor  Ely  is  careful 
to  explain,  primarily  to  specialists.  It  is  also,  in  some  sort, 
tentative  ;  for  the  hope  is  expressed  in  the  preface  that  fuller 
illustration  of  the  subject  may  be  set  forth  in  a  new  edition.  If 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  citizen  corresponds  to  Mr.  Ely’s 
estimate,  the  realization  of  this  hope  will  not  be  long  postponed. 
His  book  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  lucid  in  exposition, 
and  suggestive  in  more  ways  than  might  be  looked  for  by  the 
general  reader.  The  historical  retrospect,  for  instance,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  for  English  taxpayers,  for  whom  also  Mr.  Ely’s 
views  in  the  section  “  Taxation  as  it  should  be  ”  may  be  said  to 
possess  many  aspects  of  interest.  Much  curious  information 
is  collected  relative  to  taxation  in  the  colonial  period,  early 
taxation  in  1796,  and  during  what  Mr.  Ely  calls  the  “transition 
period,”  which  ended  with  the  Civil  War.  Valuable  illustration 
is  afforded  by  tables  of  revenue  returns,  taxes,  valuations,  and 
other  financial  statistics. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Cosmos  of  the  illustrious 
Humboldt,  we  are  reminded,  “  no  single  composition,  by  one 
individual,  on  so  extensive  a  subject  has,  perhaps,  been  at¬ 
tempted,”  as  the  Discursive  Essays  of  “  Cosmopolites  ”  (London 
Literary  Society).  The  “  subject  ”  of  this  amazing  disquisition 
comprehends  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  physical  history 
of  the  earth,  the  evolution  of  organic  beings,  botany,  geology, 
magnetism ;  it  includes  a  rambling  navigation  through  space, 
passing  from  all  sorts  of  old  theories,  astronomical  and  geolo¬ 
gical,  to  new  theories  of  the  sun’s  motion  and  of  cold ;  and, 
finally,  the  panting  reader  is  stranded  midway  between  Iluttonians 
and  Wernerians.  The  writer’s  industry  is  immense,  his  matter 
inextricably  mixed,  his  style  and  method  exhausting. 

Curve  Pictures  of  London,  by  Alex.  B.  MacDowall,  M.A. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  are  a  series  of  little  diagrams  by  which 
the  “social  reformer”  may  study  pictorially  present  and  past 
statistics  of  population ;  birth,  marriage,  and  death  rates 
pauperism,  drunkenness,  and  other  interesting  matters.  The 
diagrams  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  are  based  on  Police 
Reports,  the  Registrar-General’s  Reports,  and  other  more  or  less 
trustworthy  data. 

There  is  much  that  is  wild  and  wonderful  in  Mr.  Campbell 
McKellar’s  booklet  The  Premier's  Secret,  and  other  Tales 
(Melbourne :  McCarron  &  Co.)  In  one  story  there  is  a  diverting 
incident  that  promises  a  very  pretty  duel.  The  hero,  an  English 
gentleman,  overhears  an  Italian  prince  call  him  a  thief,  where¬ 
upon  he  responds  with  “foul  liar”  and  a  splendid  show  of 
swagger.  The  prince  walks  towards  him  and  asks,  “  Do  you 
repeat  that  I  am  a  liar  ?  ”  and  the  other  replies,  “  Do  you  repeat 
— do  you  dare  to  repeat — I  am  a  thief?  ”  and  so  on,  like  two- 
street  boys.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  duel. 

A  sound  and  strenuous  patriotic  tone  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  of  Mr.  D.  C.  F.  Moodie’s  Southern  Songs  (Cape 
Town :  Juta  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  a  third  edition. 

From  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  we  have  received  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  pretty  bijou  volumes,  illustrated  somewhat  in  the 
Christmas  Card  style.  The  Voice  of  Nature  is  a  selection  of  well- 
chosen  poetical  pieces.  Golden  Lights,  by  Margaret  Ilaycraft,  is 
excellent  in  precept  and  prettily  illustrated  in  “  monotint  ”  by 
W.  II.  S.  Thompson.  In  the  Olden  Time  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  Scott,  with  plates  in  a  brownish  tint  illustrating  Christmas 
festivities.  Twilight  Memories  comprises  verse  by  Mr.  Thompson 
Hutchinson  and  pictures  by  Mr.  Woodruff  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Edwards. 

We  have  also  received  the  Progressive  German  Leader,  “  Ele¬ 
mentary  part,”  by  Franz  Lange  (Whittaker)  ;  German  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  by  A.  R.  Leckner  (Rivingtons) ;  the  Key  to  the  above, 
by  A.  R.  Lechner  (Rivingtons) ;  Graded  German  Lessons,  by 
William  C.  Collar  (Boston  :  Ginn)  ;  History  and  Geography  Ex¬ 
amination  Papers,  compiled  by  C.  II.  Spence,  M.A.  (Bell  & 
Sons) ;  and  German  Epic  Tales  in  Prose,  edited  by  C.  Neukaus 
(Whittaker). 

We  have  before  us  a  most  excellent  map  of  Central  Africa 
(W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston),  illustrating  the  ill-fated  Barttelot  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  district  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Nile  is  still  of 
such  rare  and  recent  exploration,  and  the  results  of  that  explo¬ 
ration  are  so  imperfectly  noted  in  the  usual  atlases,  that  such  a 
map  is  very  welcome. 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  malce  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Oeeice, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad., 
or  §7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Pue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Pue  de  Pivoli. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toicn  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Qffi  ce,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WIIE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.— ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

A  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY.  The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admis¬ 
sion,  Is. 

WAI.TER  CRANE,  President.  ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretar  £ 


<‘T  IBERTY” 

VALLEY  CASHMERE. 

A  new  make  of  soft  Cloth.  Very  durable.  Suit¬ 
able  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Gowns.  47  iu.  wide. 
Price  3s.  3d.  per  yard.  In  Colours  and  Black. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


FOR  DRESSES  &  FURNITURE. 


“  T  IBERTY”  ART  VELVETEEN. 

-Li  For  perfection  and  richness  of  material, 

delicacy  and  multiplicity  of  new  shades, 
the  Autumn  Deliveries  exceed  all  pre¬ 
vious  consignments.  Price  3s.  lid.  per 
yard. 

Patterns  post  free. 


<‘T  IBERTY”  CASHMERE. 

-1— J  In  “Liberty”  Colours,  and  all  shades.  Soft, 
light,  and  durable.  Price  21s.  and  25s.  per 
piece  of  9  yards,  26  in.  wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


“  T  IBERTY”  CRETONNES  and 
^  CHINTZES 

(Non -Arsenical),  in  New  Designs  and 
Charming  Colourings.  Price  8d.  to 
7s.  Hd.  per  yard. 

Patterns  post  free. 


-“TT'AMIL”  CLOTH. 

Iv  In  “Liberty”  Colours,  and  all  shades.  For 
light  and  durable  dresses.  Price  2s.  lid.  per 
yard,  42  in.  wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


AST 


«T  IBERTY”  CLOTH. 

J—I  In  “  Liberty  ”  Colours,  and  ail  shades.  A 
light  and  warm  dress  material.  Price  Is.  8d. 
per  yard,  25  in.  wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


«T  IBERTY”  SILK. 

-Li  In  “  Liberty  ”  Colours,  and  all  shades.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  Art  Dresses  and  Drapery.  Price 
1‘Js.  6d.  and  25s.  per  piece  of  about  7  yards,  34  iu. 
wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


and  SPECIALITIES. 


“  T  IBERTY  ”  COSTUMES. 

-Li  Childrens  Smocks  and  Millinery. 

Price  Lists  and  Sketches  post  free. 


“  T  IBERTY  ”  DAMASQUE  WALL- 

PAPERS 

(Registered),  resembling  rich  Silken 
Brocades,  lid.  a  yard,  per  piece  of 
12  yards. 

Patterns  post  free. 


“  T  IBERTY”  EASTERN  CARPETS 

and  RUGS 

in  rich  subdued  Colourings  and  most 
Moderate  Prices. 

Usbak  Rugs,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  9in.  £0  17  6  each 


,,  Carpets,  8ft.  by  Gft .  3  15  0  „ 

Ghiordes  Rugs,  Gft.  by  3ft .  1  15  0  ,, 

„  Carpets,  10ft.  by  7ft.  ..  6  15  0  „ 


«  QHANGHAI”  SILK. 

O  In  “  Liberty  ”  Colours,  and  all  shades.  Suit- 
ab’e  for  Dresses  or  Under-Garments,  tough  and 
light.  Price  3s.  3d.  per  yard,  about  30  in.  wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


il  rjHNTORETTO  ”  SILK. 

J-  In  “Liberty”  Colours,  and  all  shades.  For 
Artistic  and  Durable  Dresses.  Price  5s.  lid.  per 
yard,  22  in.  wide. 

AUTUMN  PATTE  RNS  POST  FREE. 


u  'VARIF  ”  CRAPE. 

AJ  In  various  “  Liberty  ”  Art  Shades.  For 
Evening  Dresses.  Price  16s.  9d.  per  piece  of 
15  yards,  30  in.  wide  ;  half  pieces,  8s.  Od. 

AUTUMN  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 


PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


IBERTY  ”  FURNITURE. 

^  (Saracenic  and  European.) 

4ft  Gin.  Four-fold  Hand  painted 
Japanese  Screens  (packing-case 

extra)  .  7s.  6d.  each. 

4ft.  6in.  Four- fold  Japanese 
Screens.  Gold  embroidery  (pack¬ 
ing-case  extra)  .  25s.  Od.  „ 

5ft.  6in.  Four-fold  Japanese 
Screens.  Siik  embroidery  on 
black  ground,  decorated  with 
birds  and  flowers  (packing- 
case  extra)  .  37s.  6d.  „ 


Y  13  —Messrs.  LIBERTY  &  CO. 

I  •  -L/  •  INVITE  INSPECTION  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  SHOW  ROOMS,  where  will  be 
found  New,  Original,  Exclusive,  and 
Artistic  Specialities,  not  to  be  seen 
|  elsewhere  in  the  Metropolis. 


i  REG-EHT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review.  [October  6, 1888. 


T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

Mr.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD.  SPECIAL  NOTICE. _Iu  response  to  the  continued, 
and  great  demand  for  Dr.  JEKYLL  and  Mr.  HYDE,  the  following  programme  is  arranged 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, at  9  o’clock.  Dr.  JEKYLL  and  Mr.  HYDE.  Preceded,  at 
8  o’clock,  by  LESBIA.  Tuesday.  Thursday,  Saturday  Evenings,  ut  8  o’clock,  and  Saturday 
Afternoon  at  2,  A  PARISIAN  ROMANCE.  Box  office  (Mr.  J.  HURST)  open  10  to  5. — 
LYCEUM. _ 

f) RYSTAL  PALACE— SATURDAY  CONCERTS  (Thirty- 

third  Annual  Series').  These  World-renowned  CONCERTS  will  be  resumed  on 
October  13.  Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  Stall  Tickets  (transferable)  for  the 
Twenty  Concerts,  Two  Guineas.  Full  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Manager.  Crystal 
Palace,  S.E. 

T  T  A  L  I  A  N  EXHIBITION, 

West  Brompton,  Earl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington. 

PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

HON.  PRESIDENT. 

n.R.II.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 
Director-General. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Reception  Committee. 

COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 

T  T  A  L  I  A  N  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  1888. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE,  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

At  4  and  8  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  “WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
ROMAN  COLISEUM. 

ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FfiTE  EVERY  EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN  MANDOLINISTS  AND  SORRENTO  SINGERS  DAILY. 


T  A  L  I  A  N 


EXHIBITI 


O  N. 

ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION,  Is.  Open  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  daily. 

VINCENT  A.  APPLIN.  Secretary. 

TRISH  EXHIBITION,  OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 

THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS. 

QPEN  DAILY  from  0  a.m.  till  11 


P.M. 

ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING. 
FOUR  MILITARY  BANDS. 


THE  SHAM  FIGHT. 

ILLUMINATIONS  AND  FIREWORKS  EVERY  EVENING. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  ADELAIDE.— The  Council  of  the  Univer- 

'  sity  of  Adelaide  having  RE-APPOINTED  the  PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  &c.,  who  had  resigned,  the  Advertisement  calling  fur 
applications  on  November  1  is  withdrawn. 

All  applications  anu  testimonials  will  be  returned  forthwith. 

Office  of  Agent-General  for  ARTHUR  BLYTII, 

South  Australia.  Agent-General. 

8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W.,  October  2,  1S88. 


UNR; 


ERSITY  of  LONDON.  —  SPECIAL 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


CLASSES. 


I30CIIESTER  HOUSE,  Ealing-. — At  both,  the  Woolwich  and 

^  Sandhurst  Examinations  for  J uly,  the  FIRST  on  the  List  passed  from  this  house. 
Woolwich,  Carpenter .  7  934. 

Sandhurst.  West  Indies,  Hood  .  10,977,  the  highest  marks  on  record. 

Cavalry,  Fry .  6,705. 

Cavalry,  Francis .  6.045. 

Infantry,  Duncan  .  8,433. 

„  Foster  .  8,327. 

Ritchie .  7.650. 

,,  Harold .  7,520. 

,,  Dyson  .  7,i  79. 

Queen’s  India  Cadet,  Johnson .  5,098. 

W.  C.  NORTUCOTT,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Wrangler,  late  Classical  Scholar  of  Calus  Colleger 
Cambridge. 

WALTER  W.  NORTUCOTT,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lond.  Univ., 
Captain  4th  Battn.  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

Successes  in  Civil  Service  :  Student  Interpreters,  FIRST  ;  India  Forests,  FIRST  (twice), 
SECOND  (four  times);  the  last  candidate  sent  up  being  FIRST  in  SEVEN  subjects. 
Cooper’s  Hill,  FIRST  ;  Ceylon  Civil,  FOURTH  (twice). 

SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  Strand,  W.C.  —  The 

COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The  YEAR  CLOSED  with  a  DEFICIT  of  ON  ER  £6,000.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond, 
49  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

_ _ _  ARTHUR  E.  RE ADE,  Secretary- 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 


throughout  the  World. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Thoroughly 

,  furnished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  250  Room*.  Eight  Lawn  Tennis  Courts,  large 
Swimming  Bath.  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  tariff  of  Manager. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


'THE  STREETS  COMMITTEE  of  the  COMMISSIONERS 

_  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on 
rid  ay,  October  19.  1888,  at  Two  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CON- 
TRUCTION  of  UNDERGROUND  URINALS  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  Ac  ,  at  Leaden- 


of  S 

Fri 

S'  _ 

hall  Market,  in  accordance  with  Plans  and  Specifications  to  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the 
Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  Guildhall. 

Tenders  are  to  be  on  the  forms  supplied  at  the  said  Office,  to  be  pealed, endorsed  “  Tender  for 
Urinals,  &e.,”  be  uddressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delhercd  be  foie  Two  o’clock  on  the  said 
day. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  at  Two 
o'clock  on  the  said  day. 

Security  will  be  lequired  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall  :  HENRY  BLAKE. 

September  18S8.  Principal  Cent. 


piANOS 

Improvements. 

touch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIRE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM, 
W.  J.  ENNEVER  &  SON,  Manu  acturers.  57  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


NEW  MODELS  from  21  Guineas.  All  the  latest 

These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  <one, perfect 


SUTTON’S 

BULBS 


GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

READING. 

For  fall  particulars  see 

SUTTONS  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  post  free  to  intending  Purchasers. 


SCHWEITZERS 


COCOATINA. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
the  Intermediate  M.B.  (London)  Examinations. 


GUARANTEED  PURE,  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 

“Society”  says: — “The  QUEEN  invariably  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina 
brought  to  her  bedside  at  7.30 ;  and  two  hours  later  she  diinks  the  same  beverage 
at  the  breakfast-table.” 


Fee  for  the  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  ....  8  Guineas. 

To  others .  10  „ 

A  SPECIAL  CLASS  is  also  held  for  the  Primary  F.R.C.S.  Examination. 

These  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  <o  Students  of  the  Hospital. 
_  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


“I?  DINBURGI I  UNIVERSITY.— SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE 

^  of  AGRICULTURE.  For  particulars  as  to  Farm  Residence,  Course  of  Study,  and 
Degree  of  B.Sc.,  apply  to  Professor  Wallace.  Class  open9  October  24. 


gOUTH  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

TreMdent-The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 

Head-Master—  The  Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIER,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  ;2  Masters 
(Graduates). 

Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe¬ 
tition. 

Chanel,  Gymnasium.  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres, 
Cycle  Puth,&c. 

Fees  lor  Board  nnd  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. 


COUTH -EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIER  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WHITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College. 

For  full  information  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  Head-Master. 


HIGHLY  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


THE 

The  LANCET  says : 

“Douglas  &  Mason's  Whiskey  is 

PERFECTION 

excellent  in  every  respect,  smooth  in 

OF 

taste  and  delicate  in  flavour,  the 

advantage  of  skilful  blending.” 

SCOTCH 

Cash  Price  40/  per  dozen.  Carriage 

WHISKEY. 

paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 

on  two  dozen  and  upwards. 

DOUGLAS  &  MASON,  EDINBURGH. 


Established  1839. 


])JR.  WOLFFRAM,  the  MANOR  HOUSE,  LEE, 


S.E. 


WOOLWICH  AND  SANDHURST  EXAMINATIONS, 
June  18S8. 


The  following  Candidates  passed  from  Mr.  Wolffram’s  Establishment : 


Examination. 

Name. 

Place. 

Woolwich  . 

...  Ilawksley.  R.  P.  T . 

Woolwich  . 

Woolwich  . 

...  B rowel  1,  W.  B . 

.  34th . 

Woolwich  . 

.  soth . 

Woolwich  . 

.  .  Henning.  P.  W.  B . 

Sandhurst  . 

.  13th . 

Sandhurst  . 

. . .  Graham,  J  .  M.  A . 

.  15  h . 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . 

.  31st  . 

.  7883 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . 

...  Tweedie.  W.  J.  B . 

.  79th . 

.  7233 

Sandhurst  . 

.  W.I.C . 

Sandhurst  . 

. . .  La  wren  son.  T.  G.  P.  . . . 

.  Q.C . 

Sandhurst  . 

h  q  r 

T>  A  D  F  0  R  D  HOUSE,  CO  V  ENT  R  Y. 

,  1  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  1800. 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age,  and  prepared  for  College  and  Local  Examina¬ 
tions,  which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  EMit  acres 
of  recreation  ground — Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  IIOCGHTOX. 

1\  TURNING  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

The  AUTUMN  TERM  COMMENCES  Saturday,  October  6. 

Miss  WOODMAN  will  be  ut  home  on  and  after  October  1. 

TDAIIIS. — VERSA  I LLES. — GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  desirous 

of  acquirinz  FRENCH  ore  received  hi  the  family  of  Pastor  BRAUD  (Rue  St 
Antoine’.  Prospectus  and  the  best  references  on  application. 


FIVE  MEDALS.  ESTABLISHED  1842. 

“  Thomson’s  Mill  is  the  first  perfectly  devised  industrial  partnership  which  any 
English  manufacturer  has  attempted.  The  influence  of  honesty  in  work  and  equity 
in  results  was  all  over  the  mill.  There  is  a  social  enchantment  in  the  place.” 

G.  J.  Holyoake,  in  Co-operative  Neics. 

THE  TRUEST  ECONOMY  IS  EFFECTED  BY 
PURCHASING  THE  CLOTHS  MADE  OF 

PURE  ENGLISH  WOOL, 

Which  can  be  had  in  any  length, 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILLS 

Of  the  Industrial  Partnership  at  Huddersfield,  where  no  work  is  done  that 
cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  workers  participate-  in  the  profits. 

The  cloths  being  indelibly  dyed  are  never  shabby. 

All  respectable  Tailors  and  Stores  supply  the  goods  at  Mill  Prices. 
Samples  and  particulars  post  free. 

W5I.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WQODIIOUSE  MILLS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,720,  Vol.  66.  October  13,  1888.  [  ]  Price  6d. 


MR.  VENABLES. 

IT  Is  with  a  regret  that  will  be  shared  wherever  it  is  fully 
understood  that  we  make  a  few  observations  on  the  life 
of  our  oldest,  and  till  quite  lately  one  of  our  most  frequent, 
contributors.  Mr.  Venables  wrote  the  first  leading  article 
in  our  first  number  on  the  1st  of  November,  1855,  and, 
amidst  all  sorts  of  engagements  of  very  various  kinds,  he 
continued  to  write  in  these  columns  till  disabled  by  his  last 
brief  iUness,  which  ended  fatally  on  Saturday,  6tli  of 
October.  In  November  1855  the  Crimean  War  was  just 
beginning,  the  battle  of  Inkerman  being  fought  on  the  5th. 
The  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Italian  War,  the  American  Civil 
War,  were  still  unsuspected  possibilities;  Mr.  Parnell  was 
a  child,  and  Air.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
rising  hope  of  stern  and  unbending  Tories,  was  generally 
regarded  in  a  light  almost  as  remote  from  Liberalism.  A 
different  editor  and  different  proprietors  ruled  over  these 
columns  ;  the  writers  in  them  were  mostly  young  men  who 
have  grown  old  or  died,  and  have  had  careers  of  their  own 
in  all  sorts  of  capacities  and  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Hardly  one  of  their  number,  however,  should  these 
lines  meet  his  eye,  will  fail  to  experience  in  no  common 
degree  what  must  by  this  time  be  to  him  the  familiar  ex¬ 
perience  that  an  old  friend  takes  from  the  world  with  him 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  interest  of  life,  and  hands  over 
irrevocably  to  the  memory  what  has  hitherto  been  an  im¬ 
portant  living  object  of  the  imagination  and  the  affections. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  V enables’s  life  are  too  simple  to  dwell 
upon.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Venables,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Radnorshire  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  who  finally  retired  from  it  after  a  tenure 
of  office  which  lasted  for  thirty-five  years.  Air.  George 
Venables  was  born  on  the  18th  June,  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  under  the  famous  Dr. 
Russell,  and  afterwards  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  was  for  some  time 
tutor.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1836,  and  after  practising  not  very  successfully  on  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  he  got  into  a  prominent  position  at  the 
Parliamentary  Bar,  made  a  considerable  fortune,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  private  life  a  few  years  ago.  The  readers  of 
Pendennis  will  be  able  to  appreciate  some  points  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  portrait,  partly  of  him,  which  his  old  school¬ 
fellow  and  lifelong  friend  drew  in  George  AVarrington. 
The  slight  flavour  of  Bohemianism  which  Thackeray 
chose  to  infuse  into  Warrington  was,  however,  utterly 
alien  to  the  character  of  Air.  Venables.  He  was  too 
grave  and  valiant  a  man  for  that  part  of  the  portrait. 
The  shy  tenderness,  the  manliness,  the  vigour  of  the 
character,  and  the  scholarship  are  very  happily  sketched. 
To  Air.  Venables’s  old  friends,  to  those  who  judged  of 
him  by  their  knowledge,  no  such  memorial  of  him  is 
required.  He  was  a  man  whose  place  in  life  would  have 
been  a  high  one  indeed  if  men  were  rated  either  according 
to  their  talents  or  according  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
what  they  did.  At  all  events,  those  who,  though  much 
his  juniors,  were  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  him 
for  close  upon  forty  years,  and  who  honoured  and  looked  up 
to  him  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period,  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  immediately  preceded  their  own. 

In  the  prime  of  life  Mr.  Venables  had  perhaps  as 
striking  an  appearance  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
well  made  and  strong  built,  and  his  face  was  full  of  power 
and  authority.  It  easily  lighted  up  with  a  smile  which 
could  admirably  express  either  amusement  or  affection.  It 
would  give  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  him  to  say  that,  if  he 
had  met  with  the  common  rewards  of  his  profession,  in  the 


ordinary  course  he  would  have  looked  the  character  and  acted 
the  part  of  a  judge  in  a  more  appropriate  and  impressive 
way  than  any  one  who  has  sat  on  the  bench  for  thirty  years 
or  more.  No  judicial  position  would  have  been  too  con¬ 
spicuous  either  for  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  and  manner, 
or  for  the  gravity  and  weight  of  his  language,  or  for  the 
blamelessness  of  his  character,  or  for  his  memory,  or  for  his 
firm  grasp  of  legal  principles,  or  for  his  perfect  love  of  truth. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  obscurity  of  his  life.  Alen 
who  accept  Parliamentary  practice  deliberately  give  up 
every  other  prospect,  and  it  is  easier  to  regret  on  public 
grounds  than  to  be  surprised  at  a  choice  which  has  confined 
to  a  narrow  and  special  reputation  several  of  the  very  ablest 
and  most  cultivated  men  of  our  days.  Not  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  living,  how  many  abler  men  have  there  been 
in  England  in  our  days  than  Charles  Austin  ?  and  how 
many  men  under  forty  know  more  of  him  than  the  tradition 
that  his  fees  reached  a  fabulous  sum  in  a  compai’atively 
short  time?  Air.  Venables  was  certainly  not  an  advocate 
of  Charles  Austin’s  calibre,  and  there  were  and  are  others 
who  in  that  special  department  stand  above  him  ;  but  his 
friends  are  entitled  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  more  solid 
parts  of  his  professional  and  personal  character,  he  had  in 
his  two  professions — for  he  was  no  less  energetic  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  journalist  than  as  an  advocate — any  superior. 

As  a  journalist  he  belonged  to  a  small  but  important  class. 
To  him  journalism  was  neither  a  profession  to  be  pursued 
like  another  upon  success  in  which  prosperity  in  life  depends, 
nor  an  introduction  to  Parliament,  in  which  the  interests 
of  a  party  must  be  continually  regarded  as  the  principal 
object  to  be  pursued.  To  him  journalism  was  itself  public 
life.  What  he  wrote  was  his  contribution  to  the  current 
affairs  of  his  time  ;  and,  though  his  contributions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  made  through  these  columns,  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  only  unfavourable  remark  which  could  be  fairly 
made  upon  them  was  that  they  demanded  more  attention 
than  the  common  run  of  readers  were  always  disposed  to 
give  ;  that  they  were  written  from  so  large  a  store  of  expe¬ 
rience  that  their  allusions  were  not  always  fully  understood ; 
that  they  resembled,  in  short,  careful  judgments  rather  than 
leading  articles.  Air.  Venables  had  an  admirable  memory, 
which  he  had  stored  to  the  utmost  with  poetical  and 
with  classical,  but  especially  with  political  knowledge. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  laborious  habits  and  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  lavished 
upon  journalism  gifts  which,  if  condensed  and  preserved, 
would  have  given  him  a  high  place  amongst  contemporary 
historians.  He  had  not  much  sympathy  with  the  newer 
schools  of  thought.  His  mind  was  in  its  prime  and  had 
taken  its  bent  long  before  Darwinism  predominated ;  but 
he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  more  just  and  judicial  ATacaulay  ; 
he  might  have  reproduced  in  a  prosaic  shape  and  with  a 
proper  reference  to  the  practical  side  of  things  much  of  the 
teaching  of  Carlyle,  and  have  rivalled,  in  reference  to  the 
events  of  our  own  days,  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Froude’s  histo¬ 
rical  style,  guided  by  a  wider  experience  of  the  actual 
business  of  practical  life. 

It  is  easy  posthumously  to  suggest  tasks  which  other 
men  might  have  performed,  but  to  do  so  is  as  idle  as  to 
wander  in  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Alight-have- 
been.  Of  what  actually  was  a  few  words  only  can  be  said. 
AVitli  all  his  gravity  of  style  and  dignity  of  manner,  a  more 
delightful,  more  amusing,  more  impressive  companion  than 
Air.  Venables  has  never  been  known.  In  the  company 
of  such  men  as  Air.  Thackeray,  Lord  Houghton,  Air. 
Spedding,  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Brookfield,  and  many 
others  not  less  well  known,  he  would  be  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party,  full  of  fun,  revelling  in  anecdotes,  breaking  out 
into  Homeric  laughter  over  jokes  the  sarcastic  wit  of  which 
Swift  would  have  been  proud  of,  though  he  might  have 
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sneered  at  their  freedom  from  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
every  sort  of  uncharitableness.  He  was  the  most  mas¬ 
culine  and  in  a  strangely  shy  way  the  most  tender-hearted 
and  affectionate  of  men ;  he  was  loved  and  admired  as  he 
deserved  to  be  by  those  who  really  knew  him,  and  to  them 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  quite  as  much  his  choice  as 
his  fate  to  live  can  never  make  any  difference  in  their  belief 
that  the  world,  little  as  it  is  aware  of  the  fact,  has  since 
his  death  counted  amongst  its  inhabitants  one  great  man  the 
less. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Tip  HE  speeches  of  Mr.  Smith  at  Gloucester  and  of  the 
-ft-  Attorney-General  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  exhibit 
rather  conveniently  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the  present 
Government.  Nothing  that  was  said  in  any  of  the  three 
speeches  went  beyond  a  most  modest  and  well-founded 
claim  for  what  the  Government  has  done,  and  a  most 
moderate  and  well-founded  reproach  for  what  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  has  done.  The  mere  fact  that  Gladstonian  speakers 
are  going  about  the  country,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
ruining  himself  in  those  postcards  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  which  he  so  much  deplores,  in  order  to  complain  of  the 
waste  of  time  during  the  Session,  is  sufficiently  edifying. 
To  mention  nothing  else,  that  Session  saw  the  successful 
carrying  of  a  conversion  scheme  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  completely  failed,  and  the  passing  of  a  Local 
Government  Bill  of  remarkable  complexity  which  he  never 
dared  attempt.  The  omission  of  all  reference  to  these 
trilling  matters  is  of  a  piece  with  the  sheer  mendacity 
which  persists,  after  exposure  of  the  completest  kind,  in  re¬ 
peating  falsehoods  about  Mr.  Mandeville’s  martyrdom. 
Everything  that  Mr.  Smith  said  at  Gloucester,  everything 
that  Sir  Richard  Webster  said  at  Ventnor  and  at  New¬ 
port,  was  perfectly  true  and  perfectly  well  justified.  It 
was  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  Becliuanaland  is  not  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Cape  Government — a  Government  in 
which  not  all  Englishmen  have  quite  the  same  exuberantly 
official  confidence  as  Mr.  Smith  himself.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  compliments  should  be  paid  to  those  “  loyal  and  de- 
“  voted  persons  ”  the  Liberal-Unionists,  who,  unlike  the 
Cape  Government,  do  deserve  the  most  handsome  things 
that  Mr.  Smith  can  say.  We  are,  in  reference  to  these 
speeches,  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir 
Richard  Webster  said  some  of  the  things  that  they  ought  to 
have  said ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  think  that  the 
Government  requires  a  little  stirring  up  as  to  other  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  left  unsaid,  or  undone,  now  that — a 
fact  in  which  we  take  no  special  pleasure — the  brief  vaca¬ 
tion  of  the  last  few  weeks  from  miscellaneous  political  talk 
and  political  action  has  come  to  an  end. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  little  too  much  has 
not  been  allowed  to  be  both  seen  and  heard  of  “  our  loyal  and 
“  devoted  friends  ”  the  Liberal-Unionists  of  late.  Butting 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Glasgow  appearance  and  these  estimable, 
but  not  particularly  exciting,  utterances  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Sir  Richard  Webster  aside,  the  loyal  and  devoted  friends 
seem  to  have  been  left  to  do  most  of  the  work  recently.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  the  fable 
of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf — not  to  mention  that  for  persons  | 
of  humour  it  is  undoubtedly  great  fun  to  see  the  two  sections 
of  the  sometime  Gladstonian  party  belabour  each  other. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  giant  had  no  consti¬ 
tuents  •  he  was  a  perfectly  irresponsible  giant.  If  he  had 
had  constituents,  and  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  ■ 
those  constituents  to  his  loyal  and  devoted  friend  the  dwarf,  ' 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  constituents’  allegiance 
might  not  in  time  have  been  diverted  to  the  man  who  did 
the  fighting.  In  a  general  way  it  is,  no  doubt,  well  that 
Mr.  Mobley  should  be  encouraged  to  show  his  love  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  have 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  does  not  now 
think  of  Lord  Hartington  as  he  did  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  celebrated  sulking  fit.  That  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  all.  If  the  Conservatives,  as  Mr.  Smith  rather 
unnecessarily  reminds  the  country,  “  are  not  in  a  majority  ” 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  very  much  the  largest 
party  therein,  and  the  fact  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
forgotten,  whatever  politeness,  whatever  gratitude  may  be 
due  (and  much  of  both  is  due)  to  the  loyal  and  devoted 
friends.  It  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  (whether  from  himself  or  his  affectionate  wife  we 
forget  for  the  moment)  that  he  “  began  to  go  like  himself.” 
There  are  times  when  we  could  be  glad  if  the  Government 


would  begin  to  go  a  little  more  like  itself — that  is  to  say, 
like  the  Government  of  England,  and  not  as  if  it  were  in 
tow  of  loyal  and  devoted  friends. 

Further,  though  probably  no  sane  Tory  or  Independent 
will  sigh  for  a  repetition  of  the  one-man-and-a-dozen-ciphers 
Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  are  times  when  a 
greater  show  of  central  masterfulness  might  be  desirable. 
It  has  never  been  clearly  known  who  was  responsible  for 
the  strange  blunder  of  providing  Mr.  Parnell  with  a 
special  tribunal,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  his  proper  remedy 
at  law ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  that  blunder  can  have 
commended  itself  to  a  man  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  intellect. 
It  is  possible  to  entertain  the  strongest  objection  to  the 
process  of  tipping  Jonahs  overboard  at  every  occasion, 
and  yet  to  wonder  why  somebody  does  not  hint  to  Mr. 
Matthews  that  invariably  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  at  the 
wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  way,  is  not  an  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  qualification  for  a  statesman.  The  terms  in  which 
that  remarkable  Minister  has  just  refused  the  suggestion — 
debateable  enough,  no  doubt — about  employing  Volunteers 
as  detectives  would  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Matthews’s  views, 
on  the  subject  require  correction.  Even  Sir  Richard 
Webster  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see  no  harm 
whatever  in  his  having  taken  certain  briefs,  does  not  seem 
to  have  walked  quite  so  warily  as  an  Attorney-General 
might.  These  are  only  examples  which  might  be  multiplied. 
The  truth  is  that  a  Cabinet  wants  keeping  up  to  the  collar 
just  as  much  as  any  other  team  of  four-footed  or  two-footed 
animals,  nor  is  this  keeping  up  to  the  collar  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  because  you  have  a  loyal  and  devoted  party  hitched  on 
to  pull  you  up  the  hills. 

However,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  Government  has 
hitherto  committed  no  very  serious  mistakes,  or  only  one. 
It  is  still  deficient,  however,  in  that  qualification  which  we 
ventured  to  suggest  some  time  ago,  to  the  great  alarm  and 
indignation  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  knows  the  value 
of  the  prescription.  It  is  still  “  not  nearly  impudent  enough.” 
Even  Mr.  Balfour  speaks  too  frequently  as  if  his  opponents 
were  honest  and  reasonable  men  who  only  wanted  an  error 
exposed  and  would  then  confess  it ;  as  if  his  larger  audience,, 
the  constituencies,  were  capable  of  weighing  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments,  and  certain  to  follow  the  drop  of  the  scale.  The 
other  side  is  much  wiser.  One  of  its  spokesmen  has  just 
ingenuously  remarked  that  the  Home  Rule  question  is 
now  “  ripe  for  decision  by  the  people.”  As  only  one 
thing  has  happened  during  the  last  three  years  to  change 
the  situation,  and  as  that  thing  is  the  repeated  and  con¬ 
fident  assertion  of  falsehood  by  Home  Rulers,  regardless 
of  exposure,  it  must  be  this  which  has  made  the  question 
“  ripe.”  We  have  no  desire  that  the  Government  should 
attempt  a  process  of  ripening  public  opinion  by  similar 
means.  But  it  might  perhaps  recognize  what  some  persons 
call  the  bottom  fact  of  the  situation  with  somewhat  more 
keenness  than  is  frequently  perceptible  in  the  speeches  of  its 
advocates.  The  people  who  will  decide  the  next  election  are 
not  keen  reasoners,  they  are  not  well-informed  politicians, 
they  are  not  experienced  students  of  history.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  very  good  and  respectable  persons  in  their 
way ;  but  they  are  infinitely  gullible.  The  mere  fact  that, 
after  the  final  and  total  exposure  of  the  falsehoods  about 
Mr.  Mandeville,  audiences  do  not  rise  and  hoot  from  the 
platform  any  man  who  dares,  even  by  insinuation,  to  repeat 
these  falsehoods,  is  a  sign  where  the  danger  lies.  Not  many 
days  ago  a  newspaper  Correspondent  congratulated  himself 
that  the  people  (we  think  of  Newtown,  in  Wales)  were  “too 
“  well  grounded  in  Liberal  principles  to  be  taken  in  by  Mr. 
“  Balfour’s  sophistries.”  Mr.  Balfour’s  sophistries,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  were  facts  and  dates  unchallengeable  and  un¬ 
challenged  by  any  responsible  writer.  What  the  Correspon¬ 
dent  meant  was  that  his  Newtown  friends  might  be  trusted 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  inconvenient  arithmetic  which 
showed  them  that  two  and  two  make  four  and  not  five.  He 
was,  we  think,  rather  a  wise  man ;  and  the  Government 
does  not  seem  always  to  recognize  his  wisdom.  Mr.  Smith, 
for  instance,  very  properly  commented  on  the  measureless 
lying  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  friends  and  of  the  English 
friends  of  the  Irish  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  lie  did 
it  rather  with  a  mild  surprise  and  a  pained  expostulation 
than  in  the  manner  which  carries  conviction  to  a  popular 
audience.  In  short,  the  present  Ministry  neither  cant 
enough,  nor  rant  enough,  nor  brag  enough,  nor  assert 
enough,  nor  invent  enough ;  and  we  fear  that  this  puts 
them  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  they  have  to  fight  a 
party  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
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THE  AMERICAN  POET. 

It.  GOSSE  is  a  very  bold  man.  Not  uninvited,  but 
rather  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  Editor  of 
the  Forum ,  he  asks  the  question  “  Has  America  produced  a 
“  Poet  1  ”  Why,  she  has  produced  hundreds  of  poets,  like 
other  countries,  like  our  own  luckless  isle,  where  poets  are 
much  more  common  than  blackberries  in  this  sunless  year. 
But  by  “  poet  ”  Mr.  Gosse  does  not  at  present  mean  any 
one  who  has  written  good  poetry.  Tickei.l  and  Wolfe 
each  wrote  good  poems  (especially  Wolfe)  ;  but,  if  we  had 
nothing  better  to  show,  we  could  scarcely  be  proud  of  our 
minstrels.  By  “poet”  Mr.  Gosse  means  a  star  in  the 
heaven  of  song  comparable  to  our  greatest.  In  a  dozen 
names  of  really  great  British  poets  Mi1.  Gosse  finds  it 
judicious  to  insert  Gray,  Pope,  and  Diiyden  ;  while  he 
“  likes  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath,” 
or,  in  other  words,  leaves  Scott  out  of  the  reckoning.  This 
proves  the  fallacy  and  the  provincialism  of  all  discussions 
of  this  kind.  Before  getting  near  America  one  must 
fight  out  with  Mr.  Gosse  the  question  why  the  author  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad  is  a  great  poet, 
while  the  author  of  the  canto  on  Elodden  and  of  Proud 
Maisie  is  not.  As  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  him  here, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  American  students  of  poetry  will 
not  agree  with  him  there. 

However,  to  come  to  the  central  problem,  have  the 
United  States  produced  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  1  If  Gray 
is  to  be  in  the  first  rank,  the  Americans  may  easily  claim  a 
representative  who  is  to  them  all  that  Gray  is  to  Mr.  Gosse. 
They  do,  or  at  least  the  critics  of  Baltimore  do,  put  forward 
a  candidate  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Lanier.  Only 
persons  better  acquainted  than  we  can  pretend  to  be  with 
Mr.  Lanier’s  works  know  whether  he  deserves  the  constel¬ 
lated  adjectives  bestowed  by  his  admirers.  Of  another  poet, 
equalled  in  renown  with  Keats  by  some  Western  admirers — 
namely,  of  Mr.  Hodman  Drake — we  can  only  say  that,  if 
America  has  her  Drake,  England  has  her  Duck — Stephen 
Duck.  In  his  exhaustive  work  on  American  poetry  (where 
so  many  lady  poets  have  so  little  space  allotted  to  them) 
Mr.  Stedman  does  not  write  as  if  either  Mr.  Lanier  or  Mr. 
Drake  were  inheritors  of  much  unfulfilled  renown.  He  is 
polite  to  them  and  considerate,  but  he  does  not  crown  them 
with  roses  and  bays.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gosse  finds  that  of 
American  poets  (living  men  are  not  reckoned)  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Poe  are  the  most  monumental 
and  permanent.  It  is  rather  unlucky  that  Mr.  Gosse 
quotes  lines  of  Emerson  as  proof  of  his  merit  which  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  give  him  a  claim  to  rank  above  the  author  of 
Bonnie  Dundee.  If  this  be  Mr.  Emerson  at  his  best,  what 
must  Mr.  Emerson  be  in  the  pieces  of  which  Mr.  Gosse 
writes  without  enthusiasm!  Mr.  Longfellow  is  treated 
with  more  sympathy  and  respect  than  Bryant  ;  but  Mr.  Poe 
appears  to  have  engaged  Mr.  Gosse’s  fancy,  and  he 
believes  that  an  echo  of  the  author  of  Ulalume  may 
be  heard,  not  only  in  the  music  of  Lord  Tennyson,  but  in 
that  of  Mr.  Dobson.  If  this  be  so,  then  of  course  Mr. 
Poe’s  verses  cannot  be  “  valueless,”  as  a  critic  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  “  Bostonian  ”)  once  declared  in  his  haste  that 
they  are. 

Probably  most  British  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse’s 
apparent  preference  for  Mr.  Longfellow  and  for  Mr.  Poe. 
Whom  of  the  twain  we  like  the  better  is  an  affair  of  taste, 
temperament,  character.  We  may  prefer  the  bard  who, 
like  “  the  gentle  CniBiABos,” 

Spoke  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 

or  we  maybe  partial  to  the  lucid  sense  and  distinct  imagery 
of  Ulalume.  Both  Mr.  Poe  and  Mr.  Longfellow  were  excel¬ 
lent  poets  in  their  day  and  in  their  way.  Mr.  Poe  had,  no 
doubt,  more  of  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
infinitely  the  more  happy  and  amiable  man,  and  had  the 
literary  qualities  which  go  in  company  with  these  moral  and 
social  gifts.  But  that  either  of  them,  or  Mr.  Bryant,  or  Mr. 
Emerson,  was  a  star  of  the  magnitude  of  Burns,  or  Spenser, 
or  Keats,  or  Wordsworth,  we  can  scarcely  think  that  any 
English  critic  will  maintain.  If  an  American  holds  the 
contrary  opinion,  he  should  be  very  certain  that  he  is  not 
yielding  to  national  bias.  Perhaps  he  may  think  Mr.  Poe 
a  more  veritable  poet  than  Mr.  Pope,  and  we  shall  not 
quarrel  with  him,  or  he  may  declare  that  (after  making  an 
allowance  on  taking  a  quantity)  Mr.  Longfellow  is  at  least 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Gray.  But  then  we  should  not  have 
placed  either  Mr.  Pope  or  Mr.  Gray  among  poetic  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Gosse’s  stars  were  all  English.  It 


were  less  invidious  to  try  a  few  foreign  examples.  Has  America 
produced  a  poet  on  the  level  of  Pindar,  or  Victor  Hugo, 
or  Homer,  or  Alfred  de  Musset,  or  Dante,  or  Goethe,  or 
Quintus  Smyrnmeus  !  Has  she  ever  given  birth  to  a  singer 
as  pleasurable  as  Meleager,  or  Theocritus,  or  Beranger, 
or  that  excellent  Agathias,  or  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  1 
These  are  questions  which  Mr.  Gosse  may  have  the  temerity 
to  answer ;  we  prefer  to  leave  the  reply  to  the  American 
conscience.  After  all,  the  whole  affair  is  a  fluke.  Great 
poets  are  the  results  of  exquisitely  rare  and  incalculable 
combinations  of  causes,  and  nobody  would  be  to  blame 
if  there  were  not  a  great  poet  for  another  century.  This 
country  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  another  in  a  hurry, 
nor  have  we  observed  him  mewing  his  mighty  youth 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  Perhaps  he 
is  at  school  in  Bolivia  at  this  moment,  or  he  may  be  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  his  Christian 
name  may  be  “  Gifted.” 


THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM’S  TOUR. 

THE  past  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  to  Vienna  and 
his  actual  visit  to  Borne,  though  they  have,  naturally 
enough,  been  made  the  subject  of  much  talk,  are  not  in 
themselves  extremely  important  events.  The  tour  having 
been  once  begun,  it  had  to  be  continued  so  as  not  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  Sovereigns  left  out ;  and  the  forces  which, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  bind  together  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  are  so  strong  that  they  can  hardly  be  either 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  personal  intercourse.  iN  or  is 
there  anything  in  the  least  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the 
popular  enthusiasm  at  Vienna  was  chiefly  non-existent 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  at  Borne  very  demonstrative. 
Imperious  community  of  interest  unites  Germany  and 
Austria;  but  the  Viennese  and  the  Austrians  generally 
would  not  be  worthy  of  their  past  if  they  forgot  that 
Berlin  has  supplanted  Vienna  as,  in  a  sense,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Continent ;  that,  for  all  word-juggles  about 
“  German  Emperor  ”  and  “  Emperor  of  Germany,”  a  primacy 
which  their  own  sovereigns  enjoyed  for  many  centuries 
has  been  revived  only  to  be  transferred  northwards ;  and 
that  this  was,  if  not  the  immediate,  yet  the  direct  result  of 
a  humiliating  defeat.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  none  but  cheerful  memories  in  connexion  with  this 
new  German  Empire.  It  does  not  directly  touch  them  any¬ 
where  on  their  own  frontiers,  and  they  covet  none  of  its 
goods ;  the  events  which  really,  though,  as  it  has  been  said, 
not  immediately,  led  to  its  establishment  were  the  same  as 
those  which  led  to  the  completion  of  their  kingdom ;  they 
see  in  it  an  ally  which  may  help  them  to  further  conquests, 
and  no  untoward  memory  mars  the  intercourse  of  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  brand-new  Germany  with  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  Italy  equally  guiltless  of  tradition.  Indeed, 
the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  have 
a  rather  unusual  number  of  things  in  common ;  for  both 
gained  the  kingly  title  at  no  great  interval  of  time  and  by 
no  very  different  arts,  and  both  for  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  have  been  quite  exceptionally  distinguished  among 
the  reigning  families  of  Europe  for  personal  ability  and 
force  of  character. 

A  State  so  awkwardly  situated  as  Austria-Hungary — the 
standing  example  of  the  inconveniences  of  any  form  and  all 
forms  of  Home  Buie — could  hardly  fail  to  experience  some 
unpleasantness  from  the  passage  of  the  German  Emperor. 
It  has  pleased,  and  very  naturally  pleased,  the  non-German 
portions  of  the  Austrian  Emperor’s  subjects  to  be  as  much 
elated  at  the  German  Emperor’s  presence  as  the  German 
portion  were  indifferent,  if  not  positively  chagrined.  Czechs 
and  Magyars,  Buthenians  and  Poles,  have,  indeed,  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  for  exulting  at  the  creation  of  a  German 
Empire  more  powerful  than  the  German  Empire  has  been 
per  se  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  with  natural  Schaden¬ 
freude  they  perceive  that  Austria  is  being  driven  to  rely  less 
and  less  on  properly  Austrian  strength,  and  each  section 
hastens  to  put  forth  its  own  claims.  The  Bohemians,  it  is  said, 
though  full  of  loyalty  to  then  sovereign,  wish  him  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Bohemia.  If  the  unfortunate  monarch  were 
to  comply  with  this  request,  others  of  his  dominions,  most  of 
which  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  really  or  nominally 
independent,  would  no  doubt  make  the  same  request.  The 
triple  crown  of  St.  Peter’s  successors  would  soon  be  a  mere 
crush-hat  to  the  headgear  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  while 
the  designation  of  his  Empire  would  resemble  in  length  that 
of  the  famous  Aristophanic  bouillabaisse,  or  pepper-pot. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  these  little  outbreaks  of  par¬ 
ticularism,  which  may  have  no  great  importance  for  the 
moment,  were  foreseen  by  the  planners  of  this  tour,  or  are 
at  least  not  disagreeable  to  them.  For  it  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  North  German  game  to  throw  the  centre 
of  the  South  German  Empire  as  far  south  as  possible,  and 
there  is  an  immediate  as  well  as  a  remote  gain  in  so  doing. 
The  more  clearly  the  Austrian  Empire  is  made  to  appear  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  the  more  closely  are  its  rulers 
likely  to  cling  to  the  German  alliance. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS’  GIFT. 

IN  many  of  the  daily  papers  on  Tuesday  last  there  was 
mention  of  the  gift  by  which  the  Company  of  Gold¬ 
smiths  have  endowed  a  Technical  Institute.  It  may  well 
be  asked  what  is  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and  what  is  a 
Technical  Institute.  The  gift  amounts,  if  capitalized,  to 
the  large  sum  of  85,000?.,  and  means  an  income  of  2,500 1.  a 
year.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Evan  Spicer  is  the  “  Chairman 
“  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  South  London  Poly- 
“  technic  Institutes,”  and  has  devoted  himself  to  obtaining 
recognition  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  have  at 
length  been  persuaded  to  make  a  large  grant  to  the  objects 
in  which  he  is  interested.  These  appear  to  be  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  People’s  Palace  scheme,  or  something  like  it,  to 
the  crowded  districts  of  London  south  of  the  Thames.  It 
might  possibly  have  been  as  well  for  Mr.  Spicer  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  to  have  waited  to  see  how  the  People’s  Palace  turns 
out.  We  do  not  know  what  precautions  are  being  taken 
either  at  Mile  End  or  now  at  New  Cross,  against  pauperizing 
the  people  who  are  to  benefit  by  these  large  sums.  By  the 
word  “  pauperizing  ”  we  mean,  of  course,  teaching  young 
men  and  young  women  to  rely  on  charity  rather  than  on 
their  own  resources  and  exertions.  If  the  money  is  spent  in 
prizes  for  competition  in  the  “  arts  and  crafts  ”  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  at  present,  it  may  stimulate  working  people 
to  their  benefit ;  but  here,  again,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  best  reward  for  successful  work  is  not  the  highest 
market  price.  The  man  who  makes  a  handsome  cupboard, 
for  example,  will  be  better  and  more  wholesomely  stimu¬ 
lated  by  getting  a  handsome  price  for  it  than  by  taking  a 
medal  in  an  exhibition.  Interference  with  the  rules  of 
political  economy  may  work  better  in  East  and  South 
London  than  it  has  done  in  Ireland,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and 
Mr.  Spicer  may  not  be  disappointed. 

It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Prideaux,  the  clerk  of  the  Company,  announces  the  gift  to 
Mr.  Spicer,  that  the  Goldsmiths  have  arranged  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners  that  a  very  fine  site — that  of  the 
Poyal  Naval  School  at  New  Cross,  with  seven  acres  of  land — 
is  to  be  purchased  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  City 
Parochial  Charities.  This  site  is  to  be  used  for  the  Institute, 
and  endowed  by  the  Commissioners  with  an  income  of 
2,500?.  a  year,  which  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  propose  to 
meet  with  a  similar  sum,  on  condition  that  the  Institute  is 
called  after  them.  This  large  sum  comes  out  of  the  corporate 
as  distinguished  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  Company.  The 
question  arises  at  once,  how  far  the  Company  can  be  sure  in 
the  future  that  the  hall-marking  of  plate,  from  which  pre¬ 
sumably  this  corporate  income  is  derived,  may  be  continued  ? 
An  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  or  modifying  it  might 
deprive  the  Technical  Institute  of  New  Cross  of  half  its 
income.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  carp 
at  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  or  at  Technical  Institutes,  but 
we  find  it  impossible  to  make  much  of  Mr.  Prideaux’s 
letter  until  wre  have  a  clearer  answer  to  the  two  questions  with 
which  we  began.  As  to  the  second  of  them,  “What 
“  is  a  Technical  Institute  1  ”  apparently  neither  Mr.  Spicer, 
Mr.  Prideaux,  nor  the  Charity  Commissioners  seem  to  know 
the  answer.  As  soon  as  possible,  we  are  told,  after  the 
vacation  a  scheme  will  be  prepared  and  a  governing  body 
nominated  to  define  the  object  and  work  of  the  Institute. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Company  and  the  Commissioners  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  they 
are  so  liberally  supplying.  The  Goldsmiths  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  City  Companies,  having  been  chartered  by 
Edward  III.  as  far  back  as  1327,  and  they  have  always 
been  reputed  as  very  wealthy.  At  the  confiscation  of 
guilds  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  they  “  purchased  their 
“  obits,’'  to  use  the  words  of  their  records,  thereby  crippling 
their  resources  for  the  time  being,  but  avoiding  the  ruin 
which  came  upon  some  of  the  Companies,  which,  like  them, 


had  been  trustees  of  guild  and  chantry  lands.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  City  owing  to  their 
practical  control  of  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  plate.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  any  scheme  they  sanction  for 
the  expenditure  of  their  munificent  gift  to  South  London, 
improvement  in  the  design  and  execution  of  works  in  the 
precious  metals  may  not  be  left  out.  There  is  no  art  in 
which  there  has  been  so  marked  and  steady  a  decline  in  the 
past  century.  This  Company  should  endeavour  to  stem  the 
downward  tide  ;  and  if  we  could  make  out  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  a  Technical  Institute,  we  might  perhaps  have 
room  to  hope  for  some  such  result  from  the  generosity  of 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 


THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN  EXPEDITION. 

TIIE  accounts  of  the  progress  of  General  McQueen’s 
expedition  against  the  tribes  on  the  Hazara  border 
(who,  it  appears  necessary  to  inform  some  remarkably 
dense  or  remarkably  ignorant  people,  are  not  identical  with 
the  Hazaras  to  the  west  of  Cabul)  supply  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  attend  to  them  an  interesting  but  not  very  en¬ 
couraging  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  these  border 
hill  wars.  We  do  not  in  saying  this  refer  to  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives  among  our  officers.  This,  though  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  comment  by  a  French  critic  who 
visited  Abbottabad  not  long  ago,  is  a  universal  incident  of 
English  warfare,  and,  whatever  theorists  may  say,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  everywhere  to  a  great  extent  the 
secret  of  the  unusually  brilliant  successes  of  the  British 
army,  as  compared  with  its  numbers  and  opportunities  for 
training.  But  what  we  refer  to  is  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  results  achieved.  We  ad¬ 
vance  in  several  columns  by  such  and  such  routes.  We 
meet  with  no  resistance,  or  with  sharp  resistance,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  repulse,  attack,  or  carry  positions;  we 
burn  villages  or  shell  villages  ;  we  “  kill  plenty  Zulu,” 
as  the  cheerful  Basuto  said  at  the  battle  of  Ulundi.  (It 
may  be  necessary,  for  the  persons  above  referred  to,  to 
explain  that  there  are  not  really  Zulus  in  the  Punjaub.) 
Then  we  find  that  a  change  of  route  is  necessary,  that 
we  get  into  a  cul-de-sac,  that  the  road  is  impassable  for 
baggage,  and  so  forth.  So  like  sensible  men  we  go  back. 
But  the  fact  of  that  going  back,  half  exhausts,  if  it  does 
not  wholly  exhaust,  the  good  effect  of  the  previous  fighting. 
The  enemy  “  vigorously  follows  up  the  retreating  column, 
“  harassing  the  rear  guard  with  a  continuous  fire.”  One 
column  finds  the  country  very  difficult,  and  returns. 
Another  is  harassed  by  the  enemy  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  These  things,  of  course,  happen  in  every 
war,  and  in  wars  with  civilized  nations  they  are  of  no 
importance.  The  lost  ground  is  made  up  another  day,  the 
lesson  is  repeated,  and  when  the  civilized  enemy  has  had 
enough,  he  gives  in.  The  uncivilized  enemy  does  not.  He  waits 
till  we  are  tired,  and  go  away  for  good,  or  at  any  rate  for 
the  time,  and  then  he  sings  songs  of  victory.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  songs  have  been  and  are  sung  in  these 
very  hills  in  reference  to  the  most  troublesome,  costly,  and 
(as  we  choose  to  consider  them)  successful  expeditions  in 
the  past;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  if  we  go 
away  once  more,  they  will  be  sung  with  reference  to  the 
present. 

Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  talk  of  annexa¬ 
tion — annexation  to  which,  we  are  told,  Lord  Dufferin  is 
unfavourable.  It  is  not  very  strange  that  a  Viceroy  whose 
time  has  practically  expired  should  be  rather  loth  to 
sanction  a  proceeding  the  very  name  of  which  is  horrible 
to  a  large  party  at  home,  and  which,  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  might  involve  his  successor,  without  that  successor 
having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  in  troublesome  business  on 
his  first  arrival.  And  perhaps,  in  any  case,  “  annexation  ” 
is  an  unnecessary  word  and  thing.  It  has  generally  been  found 
that  in  hill  countries  judicious  occupation  of  strategic  points, 
followed  by  waiting  till  the  pear  is  ripe,  pays  better  than 
attempts  to  enforce  direct  supremacy  over  districts  of  diffi¬ 
cult  country  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  set  precise  limits. 
Fortunately,  from  the  latest  news  it  would  appear  that  this 
policy  has  actually  been  begun  by  the  occupation  of 
Siri,  which  may  be  followed  by  others.  Anyhow,  it  is 
certain  that  these  countries  on  the  upper  Indus  have 
been  the  cause  of  infinite  trouble  already,  and  of  con¬ 
stant  and  costly  expeditions.  They  are  not  only  bases  of 
raiding,  but  they  are  places  of  refuge  for  broken  men  from 
our  own  territories ;  and,  if  they  are  not  at  present,  they 
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have  been,  the  focus  of  very  serious  religious  fanaticism  and 
disturbance.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  worth  while  for  the 
authorities  to  consider  seriously  whether  in  such  a  case  the 
exertion  of  sufficient  authority  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
similar  troubles  in  the  future  is  not  better  than  an  endless 
prospect  of  costly,  and  in  the  long  run  all  but  entirely  in¬ 
effectual,  punitive  expeditions. 


SIR  CHARLES  WARREN’S  REPORT. 

HE  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police  is  always  worth  reading.  At  this  moment  it 
is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  public  attention,  not 
because  it  is  better  than  other  reports  or  contains  anything 
very  new,  but  because  it  comes  out  very  opportunely.  For 
the  third  time,  or  more,  within  about  two  years  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  loud  clamour  against  the  police — partly  the 
result  of  mere  silliness,  partly  due  to  something  worse,  and 
only  in  a  very  minor  degree  justified  by  the  facts.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  contention  and  talk,  it  is  very  useful  to 
have  a  comprehensive  statement  of  what  the  police  have 
been  doing,  not  at  one  place  or  on  one  occasion,  but 
throughout  a  year  of  work.  Such  a  survey  is  admirably 
adapted  to  reduce  hazy  talk  and  vague  accusation  to  their 
proper  place.  It  will  not  surprise  any  sensible  man  who 
can  estimate  facts  or  displease  any  honest  one  to  be  told 
that  the  force  has  done  its  work,  on  the  whole,  excellently 
well.  There  is  no  great  city  in  the  world  in  which  there  is 
less  crime  in  proportion  to  population,  or  order  is  better 
kept  than  in  London.  This  is  not  altogether  due  to  the 
police.  Londoners  themselves  help  by  being,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  very  law-abiding  and  good-tempered. 
The  riot  in  Trafalgar  Square — the  opening  one — was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  happened  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Surprise  was  no  excuse  for  mismanagement  in 
Scotland  Yard  ;  but  in  a  city  accustomed  to  rioting  that 
particular  kind  of  failure  would  hardly  have  occurred. 
Still  there  is  undoubtedly  a  disorderly  element  in  London 
strong  enough  to  be  dangerous  if  it  were  allowed  its 
head.  That  it  has  been  kept  from  very  serious  mischief 
with  so  small  a  display  of  force,  almost  without  anything 
deserving  to  be  called  fighting,  with  absolutely  no  loss  of 
life,  and  without  one  proved  case  of  the  use  of  undue 
violence,  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  in  the  discharge  of  the  more  important  part  of  their 
work.  As  far  as  keeping  order  in  the  streets  goes,  and 
preventing  robbery  and  manslaughter,  the  tabular  returns 
show  that  there  is  no  real  cause  for  complaint.  A  popula¬ 
tion  of  five  millions,  and  property  to  the  value  of  tens  of 
millions,  is,  on  the  whole,  successfully  protected.  The 
percentage  of  killings  and  robberies  to  population  and  pro 
perty  proves  it  conclusively.  In  the  presence  of  such 
evidence  of  efficiency,  it  is  silly  in  honest  people  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  police  because  a  series  of  murders  of  an  easy 
kind  have  been  committed  on  wretched  women  who  put 
themselves  at  their  murderer’s  mercy.  The  motives  of  the 
outcry  raised  in  some  quarters  not  honest  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  need  no  comment. 

This  undeniable  success  of  the  police  in  their  preventive 
work  is  gained  in  spite  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  numbers. 
At  this  moment  the  establishment  is  130  men  short  of  its 
authorized  strength  ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  Sir 
Charles  Warren  and  his  subordinates  agree  in  complaining 
that  they  are  undermanned.  Theauthorized  strengthis,  as  lias 
been  repeatedly  and  generally  acknowledged,  itself  insufficient. 
When  deductionsare  made  for  men  employed  on  station  or  other 
non-patrol  work,  and  for  men  absent  on  leave  or  sick,  there 
remain  8,773  constables  available  for  day  and  night  ordinary 
beat  duty.  This  force  has  to  keep  order  in  a  district  extend¬ 
ing  from  Colney  Heath  in  the  North  to  Todworth  Heath 
in  the  South,  and  from  Lark  Hall  in  the  East  to  Staines 
Moor  in  the  West.  The  City,  which  has  its  own  police, 
must,  of  course,  be  deducted.  All  the  men  cannot  be  on 
duty  together.  They  relieve  one  another  in  watches,  and 
consequently  the  total  force  available  at  any  given  moment, 
including  constables  at  fixed  points,  is  a  little  over  two 
thousand.  This  is  a  very  small  force  for  the  work.  It  is 
sufficiently  notorious  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  police  have  been  made  harder  by 
exceptional  work.  The  dynamite  outrages  first,  and  then 
the  scandalous  toleration  of  the  disorders  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  of!' men  for 
special  duty.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  a 
reserve,  the  necessities  of  the  case  have  been  met  either  by 


an  increase  of  duty  or  by  calling  in  constables  from  out¬ 
lying  districts.  The  first  resource  overtaxes  the  men,  and 
the  second  diminishes  the  protection  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  districts  which  find  their  usual  defenders  turned 
into  a  reserve  for  their  neighbours.  This  strain  has  hitherto 
been  exceptional,  or  passing.  It  has  now  lasted  for  two 
years,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  be  removed.  The 
very  nature  of  the  growth  of  London  increases  the  difficulty 
of  police  duty.  In  new  suburbs  the  houses  stand  more 
loosely  than  in  the  older  parts  of  London,  and  consequently 
the  length  of  street  to  be  patrolled  is  greater.  Even  if  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  police  had  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  force  would  still  be  below  its 
due  strength.  Add  to  all  these  other  difficulties  the  uncon¬ 
querable  aversion  of  maid-servants  to  shut  the  groundfloor 
windows  at  night,  and  the  folly  of  men  of  business  who 
leave  premises  more  or  less  worth  plundering  unoccupied 
from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  and  it  will 
not  be  thought  remarkable  that  the  police — as  Superin¬ 
tendent  D.  Saines  of  the  V  Division  ably  observes — cannot 
wholly  prevent  that  “  dangerous  criminal  the  burglar”  from 
carrying  on  “  his  detestable  vocation.”  It  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  to  notice  that,  in  spite  of  these  facilities,  there  has 
been  a  steady,  though  small,  decrease  in  serious  crime  in 
London.  If  this  proves  that,  notwithstanding  dismal 
prophecies  to  the  contrary,  the  general  morality  of  the 
population  is  not  becoming  worse,  it  also  shows  that  the 
police,  though  undermanned  and  overtaxed,  have,  on  the 
whole,  done  their  duty  in  a  thoroughly  admirable  manner. 
Sir  Charles  Warren  has  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  men.  In  point  of  zeal  they  are  above 
reproach,  and  their  intelligence  is  good  enough  to  merit  the 
hearty  hatred  of  their  natural  enemies.  As  for  their 
physique,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  one’s  eyes  to  see  how 
good  it  is.  The  standard  of  height  has  been  raised  without 
stopping  the  supply  of  recruits ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that,  if  the  weapons  of  nature  only 
were  to  be  used,  the  Metropolitan  Police  could  not  only 
make  hay  of  the  whole  body  of  London  roughs,  but  render 
a  very  good  account  of  the  line  of  Her  Majesty’s  army. 

All  this,  except  the  deficient  inches  of  the  army,  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  it  may  be  said  to  represent  about  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  duties  of  the  police.  But  there  is  a 
remainder  about  which  we  cannot  feel  equally  sure.  Sir 
Charles  Warren’s  Report  speaks  in  general  laudatory 
terms  of  the  detective  department,  and  several  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  support  him.  Here,  however,  the  evidence  for 
the  favourable  judgment  is  not  equally  obvious.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  this  is  inevitable.  The  work  of  the 
detective  is  by  the  nature  of  it  secret,  and  cannot  be 
estimated  like  the  discipline,  steadiness,  and  temper  of  the 
constables  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  some  fruits  of  his 
exertions  ought  to  be  visible.  Now,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Sir  Charles  Warren,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are. 
When  criminals  are  captured  it  is  either  through  their  own 
folly  or  by  the  pluck  of  the  uniformed  constables.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  an  offender  of  any  kind  who  has  escaped 
immediate  seizure  is  run  down.  We  shall  not  inquire 
what  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  still  less  pay  any  attention 
to  the  generally  ignorant  and  almost  wholly  spiteful  tittle- 
tattle  about  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland  Yard.  Sir 
Charles  Warren’s  word  may  be  taken  for  it  that  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  pedantic  rule  as  to  the  terms  of  entry  into 
the  detective  branch.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  de¬ 
tectives  do  not  detect  with  very  conspicuous  success.  The 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  is  manifestly  the  weak 
point  in  the  police,  and  it  ought  to  be  strengthened.  It 
has,  at  least,  not  been  proved  that  the  military  character 
which  is  being  rapidly  given  to  the  force  has  not  diminished 
the  efficiency  of  the  detective  branch.  As  regards  the  uni¬ 
formed  constables,  it  may  be  necessary  to  drill  them  in  a 
semi-military  way.  But  drill  may  be  a  hindrance  to  men 
who  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  free  from  conspicuous 
mark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Whitechapel 
murders  are  only  the  last  of  a  growing  list  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity,  and  this  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  requires  overhauling. 


GLADSTONIAN  "  JUBILATION.” 

THAT  is  there,  inquires  Mr.  Gladstone’s  solitary 
supporter  in  the  respectable  London  press,  “  What  is 
“  there  in  the  situation  to  make  our  leaders  so  jubilant  2  ” 
We  give  it  up.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  resolution 
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of  such  conundrums.  If,  however,  it  were  our  duty  to 
answer  this  particular  question,  we  should  most  certainly 
take  that  precaution  which  the  Royal  Society  so  unwisely 
neglected  before  setting  to  work  to  grapple  with  the  alleged 
“  hydrostatic  paradox  ”  propounded  to  them  bv  Charles  II. 
We  should  first  require  to  be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of 
the  phenomenon  before  essaying  its  explanation ;  and  we 
should  in  particular  beg  to  be  informed  where,  in  the  two 
speeches,  for  example,  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  one  of 
Mr.  Morley,  delivered  during  the  present  week,  the  jubila¬ 
tion  came  in.  These  two  eminent  stump  orators  are  certainly 
among  “  our  leaders,”  and  their  speeches  were  elaborate  and 
premeditated  performances ;  but,  if  any  person  can  find 
evidences  in  them  of  their  authors  being  in  better  spirits 
than,  or  even  in  as  good  spirits  as,  usual,  it  is  that 
person  s  own  fault  if  he  does  not  make  his  fortune  as 
a  detective.  Mr.  Morley  is  habitually  a  serious  as  Lord 
Rosebery  is  habitually  a  vivacious  orator,  so  that  what 
would  be  “  jubilation  ”  in  the  one  is  of  course  only  the 
natural  manner  of  the  other ;  but,  while  Lord  Rosebery 
scarcely  succeeded  in  sustaining  this  manner  during  his 
first  speech,  and  utterly  gave  it  up  in  his  second,  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  address  to  the  Welsh  Nationalists  at 
Newtown  was  about  as  jubilant  as  the  hard-pressed  debtor’s 
petition  to  an  impatient  creditor  to  “  give  him  time.” 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  criticize  this  peculiarity  in 
its  tone,  and  if  no  nonsense  had  been  talked  about  jubilation, 
we  should  not  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  notice  it.  No 
one  need  wonder  at  Mr.  Morley’s  speech  being  set  in  the 
particular  key  referred  to,  because  such  a  key  is  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  situation.  The  accomplished  ideo¬ 
logue  had  to  perform  the  always  difficult  task  of  proving  to 
a  popular  audience  that  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for 
the  gander,  and  that  those  who  fall  into  that  vulgar  error 
can  never  have  observed  that  the  markings  of  the  gander’s 
plumage  differ  in  one  or  two  minute  particulars  from  those 
of  the  goose.  He  had,  in  other  words,  to  persuade  the 
Welsh  Nationalists  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  for  two 
years  past  industriously  labouring  to  inoculate  with  the 
virus  of  Irish  Separatism  that  they  are  expected  not  to 
take  the  disease  in  too  violent,  or  at  any  rate  in  too  pre¬ 
maturely  violent,  a  form,  and  that  they  must  restrain  their 
impatience  to  carve  the  United  Kingdom  into  smaller 
slices  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  proposed  until  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  realm  will  be  unattended  with  danger  to 
the  cohesion  of  the  Gladstonian  party  and  its  prospect  of  a 
return  to  place  and  power.  Now  this  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
operation  to  perform  upon  any  “  subject  ”  ;  and  upon  a 
Welshman — who,  as  De  Quincey  said  of  Mr.  Cocker,  the 
arithmetician,  is  “  a  very  obstinate  man  ” — the  performance 
of  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Whether 
Mr.  Morley  has  succeeded  or  not  it  is  much  too  soon 
to  say.  It  is  only  from  the  condition  of  the  patient  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  that  success  or  failure  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  the  operation.  All  that  can  be  said  at  present 
is,  that  it  has  been  followed  by  an  abatement  in  the 
more  acute  symptoms  of  the  Separatist  fever,  and  that  the 
sufferer  is  accepting  with  docility  the  various  sedatives 
which  have  been  offered  to  him.  Further  than  this  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  go.  We  must  wait,  till  the  half- 
League,  half-Caucus,  into  which  the  Welsh  National  Council 
appears  to  have  developed,  is  in  full  working  activity  before 
we  shall  know  what  amount  of  trouble  this  inopportune 
movement  may  have  in  store  for  the  Gladstonian  party. 

Mr.  Morley’s  absorption  in  the  delicate  undertaking  we 
have  described  was,  in  some  respects,  convenient  to  him. 
It  gave  him  an  excellent  excuse,  of  which  he  was  wise 
enough  to  avail  himself,  for  saying  nothing  about  the 
Mandeville  myth  or  about  Mr.  Balfour’s  ruthless  ex¬ 
posure  thereof  the  week  before.  Lord  Rosebery  would 
have  done  well  to  exercise  a  similar  discretion.  We  are 
surprised,  we  confess,  that,  if  his  controversial  caution, 
which  may  not  be  very  large,  was  insufficient  to  save  him 
from  the  blunder,  his  sense  of  humour,  which  is  certainly 
considerable,  should  also  have  failed  to  do  so.  Surely  Lord 
Rosebery,  when  for  a  moment  he  lays  aside  the  party 
politician,  must  see  the  Gilbertian  drollery  of  complaining 
ot  the  “  system  of  espionage  ”  which  he  assumes  enabled 
31  r.  Balfour  so  accurately  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Mandeville  spent  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  We 
will  waive,  if  lie  likes,  the  question  whether  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  way  in  which  the  information  was  obtained.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  apply  to  all  that  information  ;  for,  when  a 
man’s  health  is  sufficiently  robust,  as  was  Mr.  Mandeville’s, 
to  permit  of  his  taking  part,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 


restraining  the  combatants  or  assisting  one  or  other  of 
them,  in  a  drunken  brawl  which  leads  to  the  publicity 
of  proceedings  in  a  police  court,  you  do  not  require  a 
very  elaborate  system  of  espionage  to  know  that,  at 
that  time  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  a  dying  man.  But, 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  such  a  system 
was  resorted  to,  the  protest  against  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Gladstonians  is  positively  comical.  It  is  simply  a  cry  of 
indignation  against  the  mediant  an  imal  who  defends  himself 
when  attacked.  Mr.  Mandeville,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  were,  as  some  of  them  still  are,  engaged, 
with  the  active  encouragement  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  his 
friends,  in  a  war  without  quarter  against  the  Irish  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
particular — a  war  in  which  no  weapon  has  been  deemed  too 
vile  to  be  seized  upon,  no  stratagem  too  contemptible  to  be 
tried.  An  Executive  and  a  Minister  who,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  should  omit  to  keep  themselves  as  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  possible  of  the  movements  of  their  implacable  and 
indefatigable  enemies  might  just  as  well  at  once  make  them 
a  present  of  the  victory.  If  Mr.  Mandeville  was  not  lost 
sight  of  after  his  release  from  prison  last  November,  the 
event  has  only  shown  how  necessary  such  precautions  are. 
No  one  could  at  the  time  of  his  release  have  foreseen  the 
construction  of  the  monstrous  edifice  of  falsehood  which  has 
been  reared  on  the  pretence  that  Air.  Mandeville  came 
out  of  prison  in  a  virtually  dying  condition  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  have 
been  able  to  possess  himself,  from  whatever  source,  of  the 
information  which  has  enabled  him  to  lay  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  in  ruins.  At  Mr.  Balfour’s  happy  and  well-deserved 
mockery  of  Irish  “  martyrdom,  modified  by  sandwiches,” 
Lord  Rosebery,  like  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  upon  wrhose 
singularly  foolish  speech  we  comment  elsewhere,  pretends 
to  be  greatly  scandalized — a  further  proof  of  our  often 
propounded  proposition  that  Gladstonians,  even  when  they 
start  with  as  keen  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous  as  other 
people,  end  by  becoming  as  insensible  to  it  as  their  utterly 
humourless  leader. 

From  this  point  onwards  to  its  end  this  second  speech 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  becomes  most  melancholy  reading.  No 
one  before  this  experience  of  the  fact  could  have  credited  so 
bright  and  ingenious  a  speaker  with  so  lame  and  laboured 
an  effort  of  special  pleading  as  his  attempt  to  explain  away 
Lord  IIartington’s  damaging  quotations  from  his  bygone 
protest  against  alliances  with  the  Parnellites.  It  is  fair 
party  recrimination,  of  course,  to  accuse  the  Conservatives 
of  contracting  such  an  alliance  in  1885  ;  but  the  endeavour 
to  make  out  that  the  alleged  understanding  of  that  year 
compares  disadvantageously  with  the  Gladstone-Parnell 
confederacy  now  in  existence  is  the  most  disastrous  of 
failures.  To  contend  that  the  so-called  Conservative  com¬ 
pact  with  the  Parnellites  was  founded  upon  no  agree¬ 
ment  of  principle,  but  was  merely  a  combination  to 
enable  the  English  party  to  it  to  obtain  place  and  power, 
is  the  very  madness  of  rash  advocacy.  Lord  Rosebery 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  motive  thus  imputed  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  with  which  Air.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
were  credited  in  1886,  and  he  ought,  further,  to  be  able  to 
perceive  that,  even  on  his  own  showing,  the  misdeed 
with  which  he  charges  his  adversaries  is  much  less  heinous 
than  that  of  which  his  own  party  are  accused.  The  very 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Gladstonians  is  that 
the  alliance  contracted  by  them  with  the  Parnellites  to 
obtain  place  and  power  was  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  a 
principle,  and  that  a  principle  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  State,  a  principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
supporters  had  again  and  again,  and  up  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  their  acceptance  of  it,  denounced  on  that 
very  ground ;  and,  finally,  a  principle  to  which  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  with  whatever  errors  they  may  have  been  charge¬ 
able  in  their  dealings  with  the  Parnellites,  lent  not  the 
slightest  countenance.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  think  that 
he  can  improve  his  case  by  now  asserting  that  his  party 
was  not  converted  to  Home  Rule  in  twenty-four  hours,  that 
they  were  already  more  than  half  converted  to  it  when 
their  leader  executed  his  right-about-face,  and  that  he  was 
rather  behind  than  before  the  time  in  bringing  forward  his 
Home  Rule  proposal.  But  this  only  shows  that  Glad- 
stonianism  is  as  destructive  to  the  moral  perception  as  to 
the  sense  of  humour.  If  Air.  Gladstone’s  followers  were 
more  than  half  converted  to  Home  Rule  when  they  went  to 
the  country  in  1885,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  their  honesty 
in  supporting  their  leader’s  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to 
give  the  Liberal  party  a  commanding  majority,  in  order 
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that  the  policy  to  which  they  were  more  than  half  converted 
might  be  sure  of  encountering  an  invincible  resistance? 
The  Gladstonians  are  accused  of  having  shamelessly  turned 
their  backs  on  their  own  declarations,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
thinks  it  a  valid  and  respectable  defence  to  plead  that  the 
declarations  themselves  were  falsehoods. 


LADY  GUIDES. 

IF  anybody  can  at  once  provide  women  of  education  with 
a  “  remunerative  employment,”  and  at  the  same  time 
“  furnish  the  metropolis  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a  require- 
“  ment,”  his  English  may  not  be  choice,  but  his  intentions 
are  virtuous.  The  newest  scheme  for  helping  ladies  and 
filling  up  “  a  felt  want  ”  in  the  life  of  London  is  due  to 
“the  Lady  Guide  Association.”  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Association  will  supply  guides  to  ladies ;  it  will 
rather  supply  ladies  as  guides.  Any  stranger  or  foreigner 
who  visits  the  town  may  be  fancied  saying  to  himself, 
“  How  nice  it  would  be  to  see  all  this  in  the  agreeable  com- 
“  pany  of  a  pleasant  woman  who  knows  all  about  it !  ”  The 
aspiration  is  like  Mr.  Burnand’s  happy  thought  that  rail¬ 
ways  should  engage  “  wakeners  ” — young  ladies  who  should 
arouse  sleeping  passengers,  by  winning  a  pair  of  gloves. 
But  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  joyful  peals  which  are  said 
to  ring  whenever  thought  has  wedded  fact,  and  Mr. 
Burnand’s  happy  thought,  as  far  as  this  particular  fact 
goes,  remains  single. 

The  Association,  then,  intend  to  furnish  “  efficient  guides, 
“  who  shall  be  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  for  the  services 
“  of  strangers,  foreigners,  and  visitors  of  their  own  sex,  to 
“  the  metropolis  and  its  environs.”  Does  this  mean  that 
the  ladies  will  accompany  strangers  and  foreigners  to  the 
British  Museum,  the  Tower,  Madame  Tussaud’s,  the 
Lyceum,  Rosherville,  Hampton  Court,  Lord’s  (in  summer), 
and  so  forth  ?  Or  must  we  understand  that  the  ladies  are 
only  “  for  the  services  of”  other  ladies — strange,  foreign, 
and  visiting  ?  The  ambiguity  of  our  language  makes  it  hard 
to  decide.  It  would  be  a  delightful  thing  for  a  young 
French  canotier  (say  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant)  to  have  a 
lady  guide  to  the  Boat  Race,  or  for  a  German  gymnast  to 
see  a  great  match  in  the  society  of  a  girl  who  knows  all 
about  the  game.  But  is  this  intended  ?  We  fear  not ;  for 
we  read  “  N.B. — The  Guides  will  be  prepared  to  attend 
“  mixed  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  families  and  ehil- 
“  dren,  and  those  other  than  gentlemen  travelling  en 
“  gargon.”  Here  we  are  hopelessly  puzzled.  Why  should 
the  ladies  decline  to  attend  gentlemen  if  they  do  volunteer 
to  accompany  “  those  other  than  gentlemen  travelling  en 
“  gargon  ”  ?  “  Those  other  than  gentlemen  ”  can  only  be 
foreign  cads  and  Continental  ’Arries.  Far  better  would  it 
be  for  the  lady  guides  to  be  the  Egerke  of  gentlemen  than 
of  those  other  than  gentlemen,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  not  accompanied  by  their  women-folk,  but  are  voyaging 
en  gargon.  We  are  surprised  at  this  singular  form  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  “  The  Association  is  the  first  and  only  one 
“  of  its  kind,”  and,  unless  its  English  bewrays  its  intentions, 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  last. 

Let  us  suppose,  what  is  probably,  though  not  very 
clearly,  intended,  that  lady  guides  are  only  to  work  in  the 
company  of  lady  visitors.  Will  it  be  wise  to  let  them  direct 
the  erring  steps  of  the  Parisienne  in  town  to  shops  ?  The 
old  question  of  commission  would  come  in.  Again,  the 
guides  are  “  to  make  all  arrangements  for  those  coming  to 
“  London  desiring  to  entertain  ‘  fashionably,’  or  to  provide 
“  dinners,  suppers,  house  decorations,  musicians,  profes- 
“  sional  artists,  &c\,  as  required,  at  a  fixed  tariff.”  But 
who  on  earth  comes  to  London  desiring  to  provide  profes¬ 
sional  artists  at  a  fixed  tariff  ?  Nobody,  except  the  gifted 
impresario,  who  surely  does  not  need  a  lady  guide  in  his 
delicate  business.  The  lady  guide  will  also  be  a  living 
Bradshaw,  a  moving  Handbook  of  Etiquette,  a  breathing 
Mogg,  rich  in  knowledge  of  cab  and  omnibus  fares.  The 
purpose  of  the  Association,  in  fact,  is  to  “  see  people 
“  through,”  as  the  Americans  say,  and  to  employ  ladies  in 
the  service.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  something 
useful  in  the  idea  of  generally  “  bossing  the  show  ”  for  the 
alien  and  the  country  cousin.  The  guides  will  wear  appro¬ 
priate  bracelets  and  show  certificates,  and  we  only  hope 
that  neither  will  be  easily  forged.  On  the  whole,  the 
Association  had  better  think  once  or  twice  over  the  whole 
affair,  and  over  the  style  of  its  prospectus,  before  appealing 
to  the  public.  U 


“A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL.” 

THE  other  day  we  took  occasion  to  remind  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  that  he  found  it  necessary  a  few  years  ago 
to  inform  his  present  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  Parnell ite 
party  that  he  was  “ an  English  gentleman”;  and  we  veu 
tured  as  mildly  as  possible  to  hint  that,  as  these  persons 
seemed  just  now  to  stand  in  some  need  of  being  reminded 
that  the  same  description  applies  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  would 
be  a  graceful  act  on  Sir  George’s  part  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  circumstance.  We  regret  that  he  has  not  acted  on 
the  suggestion ;  but  we  regret  still  more  to  find  that,  so  far 
from  acting  upon  it,  he  has  hastened  to  encourage  the 
scurrilous  attacks  of  the  O’Briens  and  IIealys  upon  the 
Chief  Secretary  with  the  indirect  support  of  an  extremely 
silly  sneer.  Mr.  Balfour,  said  Sir  George  Trevelyan  at 
Hull,  “  while  speaking  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Mandeville 
“  kept  his  audience  in  a  state  of  constant  laughter.”  He 
(Sir  George)  “  questioned  whether  even  Lord  Castlereagh 
“  would  have  spoken  with  jeers  and  insults  of  the  reformers 
“  he  had  put  in  prison  ”  ;  which  may  possibly  be  true, 
though  whether  it  would  imply  that  English  Ministers  were 
then  more  sparing  of  ridicule,  or  that  Irish  patriotism  was 
less  contemptible,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
■  candid.  But  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  his  own  notable 
■  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
j  “  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  gentlemen  of  the  old 
“  school  ”  (though  we  seem  to  have  heard  of  Pitt  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  “  blackguardism  ”),  while  “  Mr.  Balfour  was  a 
“  gentleman  of  the  new  school,  to  which — according  to 
“  certain  renegades  from  the  Liberal  party — such  men  as 
“  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  himself  did  not 
“  belong.” 

This  is  very  sorry  stuff ;  quite  pitiably  so,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  and  which 
alone  renders  it  necessary  to  bestow  a  word  or  two  upon  it. 
Discussions  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  become  a  gentleman 
are  almost  always  unprofitable,  and  frequently  rather 
hazardous — hazardous,  because  the  thing  discussed  is  not 
uncommonly  endangered  by  the  mere  discussion  of  it  ; 
and  unprofitable,  because  as  a  rule  so  many  persons 
rush  into  the  controversy  who  have  not  the  smallest  quali¬ 
fication  for  engaging  in  it.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has 
that  qualification,  and  therefore  we  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  to  him  as  respectfully  as  we  can  that,  in  insinuating  on 
the  particular  point  in  question  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  to  ridicule  political  martyrdom  of  the  O’Brien 
type — and  no  other  sort  has  ever  been  ridiculed — he  is, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  condescending  to  the 
patronage  of  a  piece  of  very  vulgar  nonsense.  What  are 
the  circumstances  ?  An  imprisoned  patriot,  whose  friends 
have  been  making  the  country  ring  with  their  outcry  upon 
the  privations  which  he  suffered,  is  subsequently  found 
to  have  been  fed  with  ham-sandwiches  and  other  delicacies 
smuggled  into  the  prison  by  sympathizing  hands.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  will  admit,  we  suppose,  that  a  Minister 
who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  is  justified  in 
making  it  public ;  and  that  he  is  not  bound  out  of 
chivalrous  consideration  for  the  late  prisoner’s  feelings  to 
keep  it  secret.  But,  though  he  may  disclose  the  fact,  it 
is  ungentlemanly  to  laugh  at  it.  Is  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan’s  contention  ?  If  so,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an 
older  idol  than  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  god  Bel  to  wit,  whose 
story  is  related  in  a  book  of  the  Apocrypha.  Here  the  case 
was  reversed,  for  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  Babylonian 
idol  rested  on  the  popular  belief,  not  that  he  did  not  eat,  but 
that  he  did ;  and  it  was  the  prophet  Daniel  who  proved  to 
Cyrus  that  the  food  placed  before  Bel,  who  curiously 
enough  was  made  of  “  clay  within  and  brass  without,”  was 
consumed,  not  by  the  god,  but  by  the  priests.  But  it  is  re¬ 
corded  not  only  that  Daniel  exposed  this  fraud,  but  that 
when  he  pointed  to  the  footprints  of  those  who  had  carried 
away  the  offerings  he  “  laughed.”  Was  it  ungentlemanly  of 
Daniel  to  laugh  ?  Ought  he  to  have  considered  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  the  priests  ?  And,  if  not,  why  should  a  fraud 
as  contemptible  escape  the  scornful  laughter  that  it 
deserves?  If  such  a  thing  had  occurred  when  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  was  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
the  bond  of  iniquity,  and  the  Irish  Office,  does  he  really 
mean  to  tell  us  that  he  would  have  carefully  abstained  from 
the  use  of  ridicule  in  his  public  comments  upon  it  ?  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so.  A  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  might  say  from  the  platform  that  information  had 
just  reached  him  to  the  effect  that  the  O’Somebody  by 
l  whose  hardships  in  prison  the  public  mind  had  been  so 
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agitated  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  luncheon-basket 
every  alternate  day  from  his  friends  outside,  and  that, 
while  out  of  tenderness  to  the  late  prisoner’s  feelings  he 
would  refrain  from  uttering  a  single  word  of  levity  on  the 
subject,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  painful  duty  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  public.  That  is  one  way  in  which  the  thing 
might  have  been  done,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  appears 
to  think  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  a  “  gentleman  of  the 
“  old  school  ”  would  have  done  it. 


THE  NAVY. 

IT  is  the  happy  privilege  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  atone  in 
some  sort  for  his  readiness  to  divide  the  body  of  the 
Empire  by  his  earnest  desire  to  save  it  from  the  loss  of  its 
arms  and  legs.  He  is,  very  prudently,  so  unwilling  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  world  with  Ireland  that  he  is  prepared  to 
do  much  for  the  sake  of  retaining  other  and  better  company. 
How  he  contrives  to  reconcile  his  Separatist  and  Unionist 
policies  it  might  be  interesting,  but  would  certainly  be  con¬ 
fusing,  to  inquire.  The  contradiction  may  be  left  unex¬ 
plained  among  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Gladstonian  mind. 
Perhaps  a  consciousness  that  the  two  politicians  who  dwell 
together  in  Lord  Rosebery  ought  not  to  be  brought  too 
sharply  into  contact  induced  him  to  present  them  at  Leeds  in 
succession.  In  the  evening  he  gave  the  Junior  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would  be  safe  to  hand 
Bantry  Bay  over  to  gentlemen  who  have  taken  their  coats  off 
to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 
Before  dinner  he  had  given  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  part 
with  Halifax  or  Singapore.  We  conclude  that  he  remembered 
his  Lord  Bacon,  and  kept  his  truth  for  the  light  which 
suited  it  best.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  its  neces¬ 
sarily  complimentary  character,  that  earlier  speech  is  one 
which  Lord  Rosebery’s  political  opponents  may  heartily 
agree  with.  England  does  not  owe  her  Empire  to  com¬ 
merce  alone,  though  it  may  please  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  be  told  so.  But,  whatever  made  it,  its  value  is  beyond 
question,  and  it  must  be  kept  as  it  was  won,  by  trade 
partly,  and  very  much  by  fighting.  Eor  this  last  purpose 
the  navy  is  of  an  importance  neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor 
anybody  else  can  exaggerate.  He  could  not  have  urged 
any  more  proper  course  on  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  than  an  active  effort  to  secure  for  the  country  a 
thoroughly  adequate  navy.  That  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  number  and  armament  nobody  out  of  the  official  world 
believes,  and  even  in  the  official  world  nobody  now  has  the 
confidence  to  assert.  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  every 
right  to  speak  on  the  subject.  They  represent  the  part 
of  the  community  which  is  most  directly  interested  in 
the  navy,  and  they  can  feel  sure  that  the  Admiralty  will 
listen  to  them.  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  like  other 
Ministers,  have  no  disinclination  to  spend  money  when 
popularity  is  to  be  gained  by  expenditure.  Let  it  once  be 
understood  that  the  country  is  prepared  to  support  the  taxa¬ 
tion  required  for  the  navy,  and  it  will  be  asked  for  and 
spent.  Chambers  of  Commerce  can  give  the  assurance  with 
authority. 

While  Lord  Rosebery  was  insisting  at  Leeds  that  the 
naval  manoeuvres,  whatever  else  they  might  show,  did  not 
prove  that  the  navy  is  able  to  undertake  what  may  be  laid 
on  it,  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  agreeing  with  him  in  the 
Merchants’  House  in  Glasgow.  The  First  Lord’s  speech 
was  one  which  did  not  altogether  become  the  traditions  of 
his  office.  Lord  George  Hamilton  did  not  repeat  the 
familiar  platitudes  of  the  Admiralty.  He  did  not  apply 
himself  to  asserting  that  defects  due  every  one  of  them  to 
predecessors  of  the  other  party  had  all  been  remedied,  and 
that  the  navy  was  now  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  state. 
What  good  things  he  had  to  say  of  his  own  management 
were  supported  by  evidence.  It  is  true  that  ships  are 
now  more  rapidly  and  economically  constructed  than  they 
have  been  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  true  that 
the  mobilization  of  the  fleet  this  summer  was  excellent 
practice,  and  proved  that  we  can  get  a  force  rapidly  to 
sea.  Lord  George  was  perfectly  right  in  pointing  out 
that  every  ship  in  commission  is  in  an  actual  state  of 
readiness  for  war.  Whether  she  is  a  good  ship  or  not, 
she  is  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  she  must  fight — unless 
there  is  very  great  dishonesty  in  the  dockyards — and,  there¬ 
fore,  every  vessel  in  commission  represents  an  available 
fighting  force,  in  a  sense  no  regiment  on  a  peace  footing 
can  be  said  to  do.  The  First  Lord  was  equally  well  entitled 


to  answer  the  critics  of  his  department  who  make  much 
of  French  building  programmes  by  quoting  the  outspoken 
M.  Weyl.  It  is  true  that  there  is  as  much  discontent  with 
dockyard  management  in  France  as  there  ever  was  in 
England.  All  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  further 
than  the  complaints  of  angry  alarmists  know  that  the  in¬ 
terval  between  building  programmes  on  paper,  and  work 
done  in  the  dockyards,  is  wide  in  France.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  French  to  draw  up  magnificent  schemes, 
political,  military,  naval,  and  colonial — particularly  the 
two  last.  They  have  enjoyed  several  Colonial  Empires 
complete  in  every  detail  except  possession.  Their  paper 
navies  have  also  been  many  and  overwhelming.  Some¬ 
how  colonies  and  fleets  are  apt  not  to  attain  to  more 
than  a  subjective  existence.  If  our  Admiralty  has  not 
ordered  two  ships  to  be  built  for  every  one  ordered  by  the 
French,  it  has  done  better.  It  has  launched  more  than 
twice  as  much  tonnage  within  the  last  two  years.  The 
truth  of  this  is  so  apparent  that  the  angriest  of  half-pay  and 
retired  naval  officers  are  ceasing  to  compare  our  fleet  un¬ 
favourably  with  the  French,  and  are  insisting  on  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  work  to  be  done — a  better  test,  though 
a  difficult  one  to  apply.  But  the  best  of  the  First  Lord’s 
speech  was  not  his  demonstration  that  much  had  been 
done,  but  his  frank  confession  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  something  more  new  than  is  altogether 
creditable  to  find  a  First  Lord  confessing  very  explicitly 
that  the  system  on  which  ordnance  is  supplied  is  bad, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  develop  our  powers  of  gun¬ 
making.  The  very  explicitness  of  his  confession  inspires 
confidence  in  his  assurance  that  the  defect  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  remedy.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  Lord  George 
Hamilton  put  by  far  the  best  part  of  it — his  unquali¬ 
fied  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  navy  needs  strengthen¬ 
ing,  and  his  promise  to  supply  the  necessary  additions. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  learn  what  the  First 
Lord  thinks  would  be  a  sufficient  fleet,  and  be  told  what 
time  he  thinks  would  be  needed  to  provide  it.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  paper  programmes  are  distinctly  mis¬ 
chievous,  it  is  not  easy,  and  may  not  be  prudent,  to  give 
this  information.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  boasting  of  the  little 
money  it  has  spent,  should  openly  recognize  the  fact  that  its 
duty  is  to  supply  an  efficient  fleet,  cheaply  if  possible,  but  in 
any  case  to  supply  it.  The  exertions  of  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  two  years  show  that  these  are  not  idle  for¬ 
mulas  on  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  part ;  and,  if  the  de¬ 
partment  is  really  in  earnest,  it  will  be  able  to  do  its  work, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  naval  force  would 
really  be  required  under  the  new  conditions  of  war  at  sea 
and  the  confusion  which  comes  out  of  the  conflicts  of 
experts. 

The  long  letter  which  Lord  Brassey  contributed  to  Thurs¬ 
day’s  Times  on  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  is  another  proof,  if 
any  were  needed  after  the  thousands  already  given,  of  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  as  to  the  value  of 
our  ships.  Lord  Brassey  surveys  the  operations  and  the 
squadrons  engaged  in  them.  On  these  last  he  passes  a  series 
of  judgments,  mostly  favourable.  Now  Lord  Brassey’s 
knowledge  and  competence  are  not  denied,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  opinion  of  his  expressed  in  the  letter 
which  has  not  been  violently  controverted  at  some  time 
by  experts.  Examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  one  will 
suffice.  Lord  Brassey  protests  against  condemning  iron¬ 
clads  of  the  Agincourt  and  Northumberland  class  as  obso¬ 
lete.  He  points  out  that  the  development  of  machine 
guns  has  again  made  general  side  armour  necessary,  and 
seems  to  hold  that  one  of  the  five-masters  if  supplied 
with  these  weapons,  and  fitted  with  powerful  new  en¬ 
gines,  would  not  only  be  able  to  destroy  unarmoured 
cruisers,  but  could  very  possibly  be  too  much  for  the 
barbettes  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of,  and  we  have 
borrowed  from  them.  His  argument  has  force,  and  yet  it 
is  a  commonplace  of  the  experts  that  the  five-masters  are 
only  floating  gymnasiums,  utterly  unfit  for  war.  An  equally 
radical  difference  of  opinion  will  probably  be  shown  to  exist 
before  many  days  as  to  the  worth  of  every  other  vessel  he 
names. 


MR.  COURTNEY  ON  THE  SPECLAL  COMMISSION. 

SPEECH  from  M  r.  Courtney  is  not  an  event  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  his  occasional  contributions 
to  political  discussion  are  all  the  fresher  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  on  that  account.  It  may,  however,  be  possibly 
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suggested  that  the  interest  of  his  address  to  Ids  constituents 
at  Liskeard  on  Friday  last  was  not  of  a  wholly  legitimate 
character.  We  are  not  ourselves  prepared  to  say  that  there 
is  quite  the  same  obligation  of  observing  silence  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Parnell  Commission 
as  there  is  in  cases  of  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  that  extent  of  obligation  has  not 
been  recognized  in  practice  by  the  press  in  general.  But 
when  Mr.  Courtney  goes  the  length  of  reading  the  letters 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  question  of  what  kind  and  amount  of  moral  or 
legal  responsibility  would  attach,  if  they  are  genuine,  to  their 
author,  he  certainly  takes  a  course  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
open  to  somewhat  grave  remark.  Whether  the  letter  of  excuse 
for  denouncing  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  is  “  one  which 
“  four  out  of  five  politicians  would  have  written  under 
“  similar  circumstances  ”  may  perhaps  be  a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Courtney,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  a  right  to 
express  an  opinion.  It  is  assuredly  not  our  opinion,  and 
though  our  estimate  of  English  politicians  is  not,  we  should 
have  thought,  a  higher  one  than  Mr.  Courtney’s,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  think  of  four-fifths  of  them  as  he  does.  When, 
however,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a  man  might  write  such 
letters  without  in  the  least  being  accused  of  complicity 
with  nor  even  approbation  of  what  had  been  done,  he 

is,  we  submit,  assuming  to  pronounce  judgment  on  one  of 
the  very  issues  on  which  it  is  for  the  Commission  to  decide. 

As  regards  the  Parliamentary  history  of  that  Commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Courtney  is  on  safer  ground,  and  on  ground,  too, 
with  which,  by  reason  of  his  official  position  in  the  House, 
he  is  exceptionally  familiar.  With  much  that  he  says  on 
this  subject  we  can  thoroughly  agree ;  and  our  heartiest 
assent  goes  out  to  his  observation  on  the  downright  effron¬ 
tery  of  the  proposal  to  refer  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Times  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Courtney"  may  well  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  out  the  proposal  in  imagination 
without  being  appalled  by  the  calm  audacity  of  gentlemen 
who  really  “  thought  he  means,  of  course,  pretended  to 
think — “  that  a  House  of  Commons  Committee  could  be 
“  trusted  to  discharge  work  of  that  kind.”  The  case  of 
the  Bradlaugh  Committee  is  admirably  in  point  in  this 
connexion,  and  Mr.  Courtney  very  appropriately  quoted 

it.  When  the  question  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could 
legally  affirm,  instead  of  taking  the  Parliamentary  oath, 
was  referred  to  this  tribunal  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  have  become  so  suddenly  and  violently 
enamoured,  every  Conservative  member  held  that  he 
could  not  affirm,  and  every  Liberal  member,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hopwood,  held  that  he  could.  The 
Liberal  lawyers  on  that  Committee  held,  with  this  solitary 
exception,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  affirm  ;  yet,  when 
the  case  came  into  a  court  of  law,  “  not  a  single  argument,” 
as  Mr.  Courtney  not  too  strongly  says,  “  could  be  adduced 
“  in  support  of  that  opinion.”  Mr.  Courtney,  however,  is 
further  disposed  to  think — in  which,  again,  we  are  not  in¬ 
disposed  to  agree  with  him — that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
proposal  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  Government  should  have  left  the  matter  alone.  The 
debates  which  took  place  on  the  proposal  to  appoint 
the  Commission  were  undoubtedly,  as  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  says,  a  disgrace  to  the  House  ;  and  the 
whole  business  constituted  a  precedent  of  a  most  question¬ 
able  kind.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  itself  might  in  some  respects,  especially  as  regards  the 
powers  of  the  tribunal,  have  been  improved.  But,  now 
that  the  Commission  has  been  appointed,  and  has  got  to 
work,  we  do  not  suppose  that  even  the  most  inflamed 
partisan  has  really  any  doubt  that  the  whole  body  of  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  will  be 
thoroughly  and  impartially  investigated.  But  we  must 
take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  work  will  not  be  simplified 
for  them,  nor  will  the  mind  of  the  public  be  the  better 
prepared  to  accept  the  result,  if  politicians  in  general  are  to 
claim  and  exercise  Mr.  Courtney’s  singular  freedom  of 
debating  the  questions  at  issue. 


GREAT  TOWNS— LIVERPOOL. 

OF  the  large  number  of  people  who  enter  or  leave  the  Mersey, 
or  who  watch  the  busy  traffic  on  its  waters  from  the  quays 
of  Liverpool,  few  probably  are  aware  that  the  estuary  has  been 
at  6ome  time  much  wider  than  it  is  now,  and  also  at  another  time 
so  much  narrower  that,  in  fact,  it  disappeared  altogether,  and 


what  they  are  now  looking  at  was  only  a  marsh  with  a  river 
winding  through  it.  That  the  Mersey  was  once  a  much  greater 
arm  of  the  sea  than  it  is  now  is  proved  by  the  finding,  in  the 
course  of  the  construction  of  the  docks,  of  raised  beaches  far 
above  the  present  level  of  the  highest  tides,  and  that  a  river  once 
flowed  between  narrow  banks  where  now  there  is  a  grand 
harbour  a  mile  across  and  sixty  feet  deep  is  shown  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  old  river-bed  in  the  excavations  for  the  Mersey 
Tunnel.  That  the  Mersey  has  also  been  visited  by  the  ice  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  the  clay  formed  by  the  grinding  of  the 
glaciers,  in  which  lie  boulders  of  rock  foreign  to  the  district.  It 
would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  form  any  idea  of  the  sequence  of 
these  events  ;  but,  when  one  reflects  that  the  Great  Ormeshead 
was  once  under  the  sea,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  the  imagination 
to  bear  on  immense  changes  in  the  past  in  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  this  district,  and  the  dire  thought  occurs  that,  if 
such  changes  have  taken  place  before,  they  may  take  place  again, 
and  that  what  is  now  the  teeming  city  of  Liverpool  may  be 
many  a  yard  under  water,  or  may  be  cut  oft'  from  the  sea  by  the 
sea’s  retirement.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  has  in  this 
district  retired  and  advanced  again,  and  probably  this  has  been 
many  times  repeated.  No  one  doubts  that  the  low  land  between 
New  Brighton  and  Iloylake  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey 
was  once  a  sea-bed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  district 
there  is  a  submerged  forest,  from  which  many  relics  proving  the 
presence  of  man  have  been  taken,  which  incontestably  shows  a 
modem  advance  of  the  sea  or  depression  of  the  coast.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Mersey  is  not  noticed  by  the  Romans, 
although  the  Dee  and  the  Ribble  were  navigated  and  ports 
formed  on  each.  Some  have  suggested  that  this  omission  goes  to 
show  that  the  Mersey  did  not  exist  in  its  present  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  formation  of  the  great  harbour  of  Liverpool  has 
taken  place  in  such  modern  times  (geologically  speaking)  as  those 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  occupation.  The  theory  put  forward 
is  that  the  wide  part  of  the  Mersey  once  formed  a  fresh-water 
lake,  out  of  which  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  was  discovered 
last  year,  flowed  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  sea  has  since 
advanced  either  by  the  raising  of  its  level  or  the  depression  of 
the  land,  and  formed  the  estuary  we  now  see.  With  regard  to 
the  fresli-water  lake,  all  is  speculation  ;  but  the  advance  and 
retirement  of  the  sea  at  different  epochs  are  certain. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  about  the  derivation  of  the 
word  “  Liverpool.”  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 586,  calls  it  “  Litherpoole,  in  Saxon,  Liferpole, 
commonly  Lirpoole.”  Pool  is,  of  course,  simple  enough ;  for 
a  very  long  time,  the  harbour  consisted  only  of  a  pool  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  a  small  stream  which  flowed  into  the  Mersey. 
The  only  question  is  about  the  “  Liver.”  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  mythical  bird  which  now  appears  on  the  city  arms,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  christened  the  “  Liver,”  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  The  cognizance  of  the  bird  arose  from  there  having 
been  a  rude  device  of  a  bird  on  an  ancient  seal,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  given  by  Sir  James  Picton  in  his  Memorials  of  Liverpool. 
This  bird,  Sir  James  Picton  thinks,  was  intended  for  the  symbolic 
eagle  of  St.  John.  The  device  is  singularly  devoid  of  resemblance 
to  an  eagle,  but  is  not  very  unlike  a  dove ;  and,  as  it  carries  a 
small  branch  in  its  beak,  in  our  opinion  it  is  intended  for  the 
dove  flying  back  to  the  Ark,  the  emblem  of  Hope,  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  one  to  Liverpool.  In  the  first  charter  of  King  John, 
dated  1207,  the  place  is  called  Liverpul,  and  after  that  it  is 
variously  spelt — Leverpull,  Leverpoole,  Litherpool,  Lyverpul, 
Lerpool,  Lyrpool.  As  there  is  a  district  named  Litherland 
close  by,  and  as  the  word  “  Lither  ”  is  a  corruption  of  a  Celtic 
word  meaning  “declivity,”  which  appears  in  Wales  as  “Lleddr” 
and  in  Ireland  as  “Letter”  (in  Letterkenny,  Letterfrack), 
Litherpool  appears  to  11s  to  be,  on  the  whole,*  the  most  prob¬ 
ably  correct  version  of  the  name.  Camden  probably  did  not 
call  it  “  Litherpoole,  in  Saxon,  Liferpole  ”  without  warrant.  At 
any  rate,  that  foolish  and  fictitious  bird,  the  Liver  (pronounced 
Liver,  and  not  as  the  human  organ  which  gets  so  easily  out 
of  order),  which  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  innermost  ignor¬ 
ance  and  fatuity  of  some  deservedly  unknown  person,  should, 
if  only  in  the  interests  of  zoology,  be  for  ever  erased  from  the 
corporate  seal.  To  whose  subtle  brain  could  “  Deus  nobis  hsec 
otia  fecit  ”  have  occurred  as  a  motto  for  Liverpool  P  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  whole  line  was  not  given.  If  the  “  O  Melibcee”  at  the 
beginning  were  present,  its  appropriateness  to  a  human  hive  like 
Liverpool  would  have  been  more  distinctly  appreciated.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Liverpool  has  no  history.  She  has 
as  long  and  as  doubtful  a  history  as  many  another  English  town. 
There  is  a  spurious  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  has  been  quoted 
but  never  seen,  and  another  of  Henry  II.  The  first  authentic 
charter  is  that  of  King  John,  in  1207,  which  was  not  a  charter  at 
all,  but  only  letters  patent  conferring  certain  privileges  on  the 
Burgage  tenants.  No  mention  of  a  mayor  is  found  in  any  docu¬ 
ment  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1356) ;  and  how  he  got  there 
is  as  much  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians  as  the  fly  in  amber  to  natu¬ 
ralists.  The  history  of  Li  veqjool  is  the  history  of  a  development, 
and  of  a  development  which  can  in  its  main  features  be  watched. 
It  is  that  ot  a  mere  village  which  in  the  course  of  about  six 
hundred  years  has  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  ;  but 
its  advance,  though  on  the  whole  progressive,  has  not  been 
regular.  In  1272  a  census  was  taken  of  the  houses,  which  then 
numbered  168.  At  five  persons  per  house,  which  appears  to  have 
been  considered  in  those  days  a  fair  estimate,  this  would  give 
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840  inhabitants  ;  in  1700  the  number  was,  from  calculations 
made  at  the  time,  5,714;  in  1770  it  was  3,404;  in  1881  it 
was  552,425.  At  this  time  the  area  covered  by  houses  which 
figures  in  the  imagination  of  the  public  who  hnow  not  bound¬ 
aries  as  Liverpool  probably  contains  not  less  than  800,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

Although  by  the  charters  of  John  and  Henry  III.  Liverpool 
had  been  accorded  certain  privileges,  in  the  way  of  freedom  from 
tolls,  one  form  of  taxation  then  in  use,  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  his  brother,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
had  abolished  these  privileges.  Certain  men  of  the  borough,  re¬ 
presenting  the  commonalty,  appeared  before  the  King’s  Treasurer, 
who  held  a  Court  at  Lancaster  in  1292,  and  complained  that  the 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  had  been  interfered 
with  by  the  Earl.  The  Court  found  that,  “Whereas  it  appears 
by  their  evidence  that  the  aforesaid  Edmund  hath  usurped  and 
occupied  the  aforesaid  liberties,  the  sheriff  is  commanded  that  he 
cause  him  to  come  here  on  Monday  next,  to  answer  for  himself.” 
There  is  no  record  of  any  farther  proceeding  in  this  matter,  but 
from  the  inquisitio  post  mortem  at  the  Earl’s  death  in  1296  we 
learn  that  he  received  from  Liverpool  35 1.  per  annum.  Earl 
Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  gave  to  the 
“  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Lyverpole  ”  six  acres  of  mossland. 
Earl  Thomas  was  executed  for  rebellion  by  Edward  II.,  who 
visited  Liverpool  and  lodged  at  the  Castle.  The  original  builder 
of  the  Castle  is  not  known.  It  is  mentioned  in  many  documents, 
and  a  plan  of  it  made  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Elizabeth  is  in  ex¬ 
istence.  In  an  engraving  of  Liverpool  dated  1655  this  Castle,  a 
strong  building  with  four  turrets,  is  shown.  In  1715  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Town  Council,  pulled  down,  and  a  church,  now 
in  existence,  erected  on  its  site.  The  engraving  above  spoken  of 
represents  Liverpool  as  a  small  place,  scarcely  above  the  grade  of 
a  village,  with  a  few  streets,  one  church  (St.  Nicholas),  the 
Castle  above  mentioned,  standing  away  from  other  buildings,  and 
a  small  stream  of  water  flowing  from  the  hills  at  the  back, 
emptying  itself  into  a  good-sized  pool  connected  with  the  Mersey. 
In  this  pool  rides  one  ship.  The  hilly  country  at  the  back  and 
to  the  north  and  south  seems  to  be  moorland.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  trace  the  physical  features  of  this  sketch  in  the  present  city. 
But  the  pool  was  transformed  into  a  dock  in  1 7 1 5  ;  this  dock  was 
afterwards  filled  up,  and  upon  its  site  the  Custom-house  now 
stands.  The  small  river  has  disappeared ;  it  has  probably  be¬ 
come  a  sewer. 

In  1 296  the  first  burgesses  were  sent  to  Parliament— namely, 
Adam  Eitzrichard  and  Robert  Pinklowe ;  and  it  is  about  that 
date  that  streets  are  first  mentioned.  Castle  Street,  Dale  Street, 
and  Chapel  Street,  which  are  the  names  of  streets  now  in  ex¬ 
istence,  are  mentioned  in  deeds  of  about  that  date. 

No  historical  sketch  of  Liverpool  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  Stanleys  and  Molyneuxs.  These  two  families 
exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  town  from 
very  early  times,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  the  first  Stanley 
or  Molyneux.  The  Molyneuxs  appear  to  have  been  custodians  of 
the  Castle,  and  the  Stanleys  had  a  Tower,  or  fortified  house,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey  ;  generally  these  two  families  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  same  side  in  politics,  but  in  1424  the  followers 
of  Sir  Richard  Molyneux  and  of  Thomas  Stanley,  the  younger, 
came  to  blows— Sir  Richard  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  both  families  fought  under  the  White  Rose, 
and  the  Stanleys  received  from  Edward  IY.  the  Borough  of 
Liverpool  and  other  lands  of  the  Duchy  ;  and  Sir  R.  Molyneux 
the  chief  forestership  of  the  Royal  Forests  and  Parks  in  the 
Wapentake  of  West  Derby,  and  the  Constablesliip  of  the  Castle 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
follow  up  the  history  of  these  families  in  their  connexion  with 
the  town;  we  may,  however,  mention  that  James,  the  tenth 
Earl  of  Derby,  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1 707 — a  circumstance 
mentioned  recently  by  the  present  Earl  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Town  Hall.  In  1656,  after  the  Civil  Wars,  we  learn  that 
Charles,  eighth  Earl  of  Derby,  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
for  some  aid  in  his  necessities,  and  that  Colonel  Ireland  moved 
in  the  House  that  500/.  a  year  should  be  allowed  him — tempora 
mutantur. 

Anything  like  a  connected  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Liverpool  or  of  her  connexion  with  the  principal  events  of 
English  history  during  a  period  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
years  is  of  course  impossible  in  these  columns,  but  a  few  incidents 
may  be  interesting. 

In  1 348  Liverpool  contributed  one  vessel  and  six  men  to  the 
siege  of  Calais,  London  sent  twenty-five  and  Bristol  twenty-four. 
In  1588  Francis  Bacon  was  one  of  the  two  members  returned 
for  Liverpool,  and  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  till 
1 592.  The  fact  of  the  great  man’s  connexion  with  Liverpool 
appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  some  of  his  biographers. 

The  town  was  twice  besieged  by  Prince  Rupert  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  once  taken  by  assault.  Prince  Rupert’s  trenches 
are  still  occasionally  laid  open  in  digging  foundations  for  houses 
in  streets  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town. 

Tn  1670  the  Mayor  and  three  ex-May ors  signed  a  letter  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Ireland  asking  him  to  appear  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of 
the  borough  at  the  consideration  of  Reading’s  patent  for  light¬ 
houses  in  the  Committee  of  Grievances.  Their  opinion  of  light¬ 
houses  is  expressed  as  follows  : — “  Those  lighthouses  will  be  no 
benefit  to  our  mariners,  but  a  pest,  and  expose  them  to  more 
danger,  if  trust  to  them,  and  also  to  be  a  very  great  and  un¬ 
necessary  burden  and  charge  to  them.” 

In  1753  (says  Sir  James  Picton)  four  private  carriages  were 


kept  in  the  town,  and  in  1756  the  first  regular  newspaper  ap¬ 
peared.  There  was  no  highway  into  the  town  fit  for  carriages, 
and  no  stage-coach  came  nearer  than  Warrington.  The  journey 
from  London  was  made  on  horseback,  and  took  from  Friday  to 
the  Monday  following.  I11  June  1760  the  high  road  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Warrington  was  first  made  practicable  for  carriages.  The 
first  mail-coach  between  Liverpool  and  London  started  in  July 
1785.  It  was  to  do  the  journey  in  thirty  hours  ;  fare  3^.  13s.  6 d. 
The  first  steam  vessel  plied  on  the  Mersey  in  1815 — steam  had 
been  used  on  the  Thames  the  year  before. 

In  1819  the  first  steamer  which  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic 
arrived  in  Liverpool.  She  made  the  passage  from  Savannah  in 
twenty-six  days — she  was  named  the  Savannah,  and  was  of 
319  tons  burden.  In  the  same  year  steamers  plied  between 
Liverpool  and  Belfast  and  Greenock. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  in  1830  the  railway  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Manchester  was  opened,  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  the  engine  “  Rocket.”  He  was 
buried  in  St.  James’s  Cemetery  in  Liverpool,  where  his  tomb¬ 
stone  can  now  be  seen. 

There  is  probably  not  one  old  house  in  Liverpool,  and  very 
few  dating  back  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
churches  are  not  ancient  or  very  interesting ;  the  oldest  is  that  of 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas.  The  date  of  the  present  building  is 
obscure ;  but  in  a  document  of  1361  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Nicholas  is  mentioned — probably  that  chapel  was  enlarged. 
In  1810  the  tower  fell  down,  crushed  the  church,  and  killed  a 
number  of  people. 

Knowing  the  avidity  with  which  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  read  by  all  classes  of  the  population,  we  feel  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  give  any  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool ;  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  first  package  of  cotton 
was  imported  in  1746  and  came  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
first  American  bale  arrived  in  1783;  in  1801  260,000  bales 
were  imported  into  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In  1887 
3,779,080  bales  were  imported  into  Liverpool  alone. 

The  foundation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Liverpool,  and 
perhaps  the  darkest  page  in  her  history,  is  her  connexion  with 
the  slave  trade.  In  1 709  the  first  Liverpool  slave  ship,  a  vessel 
of  30  tons,  carried  a  cargo  of  1 5  slaves  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
trade  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  in  this  country 
had  been  mostly  carried  on  in  Bristol  ships.  Liverpool  seems 
to  have  done  no  more  for  nearly  twenty  years.  But  in  1730 
there  were  15  ships  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  in  1771  108  ships 
which  carried  28,200  slaves.  Liverpool  stoutly  defended  the 
slave  trade,  and  its  defence  was  not  confined  to  individual  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipowners,  but  was  considered  a  public  matter  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  governing  body  of  the  town.  The  ground 
of  defence  offered  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
“  British  interests.”  The  follo  wing  letter,  quoted  by  Sir  James 
Picton  in  his  Memorials  of  Liverpool,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  the  defenders  of  the  trade : — “  In  what 
light  but  in  that  of  enemies  of  their  country  can  we  look  upon 
those  who,  under  the  specious  plea  of  establishing  universal  free¬ 
dom,  endeavour  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  trade,  the  foundation 
of  our  commerce,  the  support  of  our  colonies,  the  life  of  our  navi¬ 
gation,  the  first  cause  of  our  national  industry  and  riches  ?  What 
vain  pretence  of  liberty  can  infatuate  people  to  run  into  so  much 
licentiousness  as  to  assert  a  trade  is  unlawful,  which  custom  im¬ 
memorial  and  various  Acts  of  Parliament  have  ratified  and  given 
sanction  to  !  ”  How  strange  all  this  sounds  now !  and  yet  it  was 
written  and  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  people  only 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  slave  trade  was  of  course  doomed  as  soon 
as  its  opponents  could  get  a  fair  hearing  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  first  notes  of  its  knell  seem  to  have  been  rung  in  1787,  when  a 
petition  for  its  abolition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
signed  principally  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1788 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  established  by  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce.  As  a  counterblast  the  Liverpool  Council  petitioned 
against  abolition  ;  a  deputation  was  sent  to  London  to  look  after 
the  petition  for  abolition,  and  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was 
afterwards  granted  to  the  members  of  it  “  for  the  very  essential 
advantages  derived  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool  from  their  evidence 
in  support  of  the  African  slave  trade.”  In  the  same  year  was 
published  a  pamphlet  by  William  Roscoe  demonstrating  the  in¬ 
justice  and  impolicy  of  the  trade.  To  this  there  was  a  reply  by 
the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  entitled  “  Scriptural  Researches  on  the 
Licitness  of  the  Slave  Trade,  showing  its  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion  delineated  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Word  of  God.”  So  pleased  was  the  Corporation  with  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Harris  that  it  passed  a  resolution,  “  That  the 
Mayor  communicate  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  Rev. 
Raymond  Harris  for  his  late  excellent  publication  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  accept  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  as  a  mark  of  the  high  sense  this  Council 
entertains  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  town  and  trade  of 
Liverpool  from  the  said  publication.”  A  notable  instance  of  the 
objects  upon  which  the  public  funds  could  be  expended  in  1788; 
we  shall  hear  of  another  presently.  Up  to  this  time  the  Council 
used  the  words  “  slave  trade  ”  boldly,  but  there  is  something  in 
the  following  resolution  which  indicates  that  by  1 800  the  trade 
was  not  quite  so  savoury  in  the  public  nostrils.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  in  a  gold  box,  with  an  address  expressing  “  The  grateful 
sense  which  the  Council  of  Liverpool  have  of  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  active  and  able  exertions  in  Parliament  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  kingdom  in  points  in  which  the  town  of  Liver- 
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pool  is  particularly  interested.’’  The  Duke,  however,  would  have 
no  circumlocution  ;  he  replies  : — “The  sense  the  Corporation  has 
entertained  ol'  my  exertions  in  Parliament  in  the  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  African  slave  trade  is  highly  flattering  to 
me.”  The  cost  of  the  gold  box  was  226 /. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  features  of  Liverpool  are  its 
harbour  and  its  docks.  The  first  dock  in  Liverpool  was  built  by 
the  unreformed  Corporation,  as  we  have  seen  in  1715;  several 
others  were  afterwards  added. 

In  1857  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  forming  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  a  body  of  elected  and  unpaid  trustees, 
who  have  ever  since  had  the  control  and  management  of 
the  docks  both  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  The  value  of 
the  property  of  the  Board  is  enormous,  its  capital  is  said  to 
be  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  its  annual  income  one  million, 
and  as  the  figures  in  this  case  cannot  be  got  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  (at  least,  so  we  believe),  we  hope  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  giving  a  few  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  immense  trade  of  this  city,  so  recently  little  better  than 
a  village.  The  total  length  of  the  dock  system  on  the  Liverpool 
side  is  nearly  six  miles,  and  nobody  can  contemplate  these  works 
without  being  impressed  by  their  magnificence.  The  sight  of 
them  increases  man’s  respect  for  man  and  engineers.  The 
engineers  here  seem  to  have  had  a  great  opportunity,  and  to  have 
used  it  nobly.  The  six  consecutive  miles  of  sea-wall ;  the  forty- 
three  docks  with  the  arrangements  of  hydraulic  power  to  move 
their  massive  gates ;  the  graving  docks ;  the  landing-stage,  half  a 
mile  long  ;  the  warehouses ;  the  immense  cranes  ;  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  all  has  been  done,  the  ease  with  which  the 
whole  immense  system  is  worked,  impress  the  imagination  very 
forcibly,  and  place  the  Liverpool  Docks  among  the  greatest  of  engi- 
neeringworks.  Thetotalwater  area  of  the  docks  is,  in  round  numbers, 
350  acres,  with  a  quay  space  of  twenty-three  miles.  In  the  year 
ending  July  1887  the  vessels  paying  dues  numbered  2 1,884,  and  the 
dues  they  paid  amounted  to  408,937/.  The  dock  labourers  are  said  to 
number  not  less  than  20,000  men,  and  among  them  are  men  from 
almost  every  grade  in  society.  When  a  man  can  do  nothing  else, 
he  becomes  a  dock  labourer ;  and  many  a  tragic  story  could  be 
told  by  the  ill-clad  men  who  can  be  seen  lounging  about  the 
docks  or  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

If  the  docks  of  Liverpool  are  magnificent,  if  they  are  crowded 
by  the  finest  vessels  in  the  world,  if  the  trade  of  the  place  is 
gigantic,  its  people  energetic,  and  its  riches  fabulous,  there 
is  also  a  sad  side  to  the  picture — the  population  is  one  of  the 
densest  in  any  English  town.  Foreigners  crowd  into  it ;  not  only 
seafaring  men,  but  tailors,  hawkers,  and  others  of  all  nations, 
and  of  a  low  class.  There  is  overcrowding,  and  although  the 
health  has  much  improved  of  late  years,  it  is  one  of  the  three 
permanent  homes  of  typhus  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  much 
vice,  much  drunkenness,  and  appalling  poverty,  notwithstanding 
that  not  less  than  40,000/.  a  year  is  subscribed  to  charitable 
institutions.  There  are  streets  which  it  is  hardly  safe  for  a  person 
to  traverse  alone  in  the  daytime,  and  in  which  no  one  but  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  safe  at  night ;  the  police  go  in  pairs.  An 
extract  from  a  Liverpool  newspaper  of  the  5th  of  the  present 
month  of  October  will  bring  home  to  us  some  idea  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor  in  a  great  city: — At  a  meeting  of  the  Workhouse 
Committee  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
workhouse  in  that  week  was  2,988  ;  that  during  the  week  300 
vagrants  had  been  relieved  ;  that  there  had  been  18  deaths  ;  that 
there  were  in  hospital  94  infectious  cases,  including  52  cases  of 
scarlatina,  22  of  typhoid,  and  5  of  typhus  fever  ;  and  these  figures 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  same  time  last  year. 

Liverpool  is  not  very  “Lancashire,”  the  foreign  element  is 
strong.  The  Irish  and  Welsh  immigration  has  leavened  the 
population  much.  People  flock  to  a  great  centre  like  this 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  dialect  is  quite 
different  to  that  which  is  spoken  six  miles  inland.  Society — 
which  means  the  well-to-do  class — is  singularly  free  from  scandal, 
and  from  occasion  for  scandal ;  there  are  no  men  without  an 
occupation.  Trade,  instead  of  being  looked  down  upon,  is  con¬ 
sidered  everybody’s  business  in  life  ;  art  and  music  are  much 
cultivated,  and  there  are  excellent  connoisseurs  and  proficients 
in  both.  The  Town  Council,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  their 
powers,  have  established  a  permanent  collection  of  pictures, 
which  contains  many  good  examples,  and  they  hold  an  exhibition 
every  year.  The  private  galleries  of  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  full  of  good  pictures  and  sculpture.  There  is  little 
or  no  religious  rancour.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  strong  in 
numbers,  the  Dissenters  in  numbers  and  wealth  ;  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  is 
peculiar,  but  it  holds  its  own.  Although  the  municipal  elections 
are  always  worked  on  strictly  party  lines,  there  is  no  political 
rancour.  Men  must  meet  on  the  Exchange,  mutual  obligations 
are  constantly  being  exchanged  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
about  politics.  In  truth,  very  little  is  understood  or  cared 
for  about  politics  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  only 
when  something  has  to  be  done  for  the  party  that  men  move,  and 
then  they  act  in  obedience  to  party  drill  in  a  great  measure. 
We  have  mentioned  above  the  sum  believed  to  be  subscribed  to 
charities.  The  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  receives 
subscriptions  for  other  charities,  collects  about  24,000/.  a  year, 
and  at  least  the  same  amount  is  expended  in  other  ways.  Insti¬ 
tutions  abound — hospitals,  homes,  shelters,  take  in  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  children  of  the  poor.  Devoted  men  and  women 
form  themselves  into  Societies,  which  visit  every  court  and  alley. 


Nobody  need  starve  in  Liverpool  if  he  will  do  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  work,  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society  will  help 
him.  Immense  subscriptions  are  raised  for  objects  such  as  the 
endowment  of  the  bishopric,  the  founding  and  maintenance  of 
the  College,  the  rebuilding  of  a  great  hospital ;  but  they  are  not 
so  easy  to  get  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  less 
class  distinction  in  Liverpool  society  probably  than  in  that  of  any 
other  large  provincial  town ;  the  men  have  been  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  their  youth  have  sometimes  led  a  hard  life.  This  shakes  oft' 
prejudices.  Of  a  dozen  men  round  a  dinner-table,  two-thirds  will 
have  been  to  America,  some  many  times;  two  or  three  will  have 
been  round  the  world.  Young  Liverpool  is  being  educated — the 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys.  The  former  flock  to  the  teachings  of 
the  I’rofessors  of  University  College ;  and  girls,  it  is  observed,  if 
they  have  some  shortcomings,  are  more  conscientious  in  their 
work  than  boys.  An  able  professorial  staff  by  no  means  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  its  College  duties.  It  is  for  ever  lecturing  at  all 
sorts  of  places,  and  has  already  established  an  excellent  in¬ 
fluence. 


“  SATURDAY-REVIEWICALLY.” 

THIS  appalling  word  is,  according  to  some  newspaper  reports, 
the  property  of  Sir  William  Yemon  Ilarcourt,  Kt.,  and  in 
placing  it  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  beg  to  disclaim  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  infringing  his  copyright.  It  was  used  by  him  on  Tuesday 
last  when  he  appeared  at  Manchester  to  explain  a  “  new  de¬ 
parture”  (we  think  that  is  the  correct  term)  on  the  subject  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Sir  William’s  old  departure  on  the  subject  of  the 
liquor  traffic  was  very  well  known,  and  some  kind  or  unkind  per¬ 
son  had  quoted  it  in  full  in  the  Times  the  day  before.  It  consisted 
in  a  fervent  benediction  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for  his 
famous  wish  to  see  England  free  rather  than  sober.  It  was  pos¬ 
sibly  the  sense  of  another  good  rattling  volte-face  (since  the  Home 
Rule  business  nearly  three  years  ago  Sir  William  has  not  had 
one — not  one  little  one)  that  impressed  upon  his  speech  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  quite  unwonted  geniality.  It  has  been  observed  of 
several  characters  in  history  and  fiction  by  their  unkind  friends 
that,  whenever  actions  of  especial — let  us  say — unconventionality 
had  been  committed  by  them,  the  fact  was  betrayed  by  a  more 
than  usually  amiable  and  placid  demeanour,  as  of  men  at  peace 
with  themselves  and  with  the  peculiar  divinity  they  served. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  Sir  William  on 
Tuesday ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  was  quite  amiable  and  very 
amusing.  Next  day,  alas  !  he  relapsed,  and  became  the  usual 
and  unimportant  Sir  William  of  everyday  life,  talking  about 
“  coarse  and  vulgar  language  ”  (such,  for  instance,  as  “  stewing  in 
Parnellite  juice,”  k.t.  A.?)  promenading  the  thrice-slain  lies  about 
Mr.  Mandeville  as  if  they  were  vital  truths,  and  so  forth.  But 
from  this  Sir  William  we  avert  our  eyes,  and  turn  them  to  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  the  New  Father  Mathew,  who,  in  his 
own  touching  words,  “hath  learnt  to  lithp  the  thibboleth  of 
local  optlion,"  at  an  uncertain  period,  not  to  be  precisely  indi¬ 
cated  until  we  can  tell  at  what  date  Sir  William  began  to  be 
convinced  that  “  there  were  votes  in  it.”  With  this  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt  we  propose  to  have  a  little  holiday,  leaving  the  other 
alone. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  acknowledge  with  suitable  gratitude 
the  handsome  terms  of  Sir  William's  reference  to  this  periodical. 
To  be  ranked  with  “  the  most  highly  educated  and  thoughtful 
people  who  cling  with  desperate  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  drink  ” 
is  something.  To  begin  with,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
highly  educated  people  who  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
clinging  with  desperate  fidelity  to  any  cause  at  all,  and  who  are 
particularly  conspicuous  for  not  having  clung  with  desperate  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  drink.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  whilome  Solicitor- 
General  and  Home  Secretary — but  we  need  not  complete  the 
reference.  Again,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  described  (especially  when 
the  description  is  just  and  the  praise  is  from  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt)  as  a  highly  educated  and  thoughtful  person.  Con¬ 
sistency,  culture,  contemplativeness — in  what  good  qualities  has 
Sir  William  estated  us !  And  then  he  calls  us  “  high-clas§.” 
Here  we  own  that,  with  the  best  thanks  for  his  good  intentions, 
we  do  not  like  the  particular  term  so  much.  But  in  the  language 
of  Sir  William’s  present  associates  it  is  one  of  compliment.  As 
Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  objecting,  perhaps  hvpercritically,  to  the  then 
neologism  of  “  nice  ”  in  its  modern  use,  said  that  “  it  was  a  very 
nice  day,  and  his  companions  were  two  very  nice  young  ladies,” 
so  we  shall  say  that  Sir  William  is  a  high-class  speaker,  and  his 
party  a  very  high-class  party.  But  all  this  laudation  was  but 
the  preparatory  salute  and  flourish  to  an  engagement.  Sir 
William  says  that,  though  highly  educated,  thoughtful,  and 
high-class,  the  Saturday  Review  is  in  a  state  of  anger,  dismay, 
and  despair.  And  indeed,  my  beloved  brethren,  no  worldly  accom¬ 
plishments,  no  social  rank,  will  protect  poor  humanity  from  these 
evils.  The  evidence  of  our  discomfortable  state  is  a  passage  -written 
during  the  Southampton  election,  and  apparently  treasured  up 
with  much  care  in  Sir  William’s  heart.  We  note  in  passing  that 
this  is  well ;  it  is  well  that  men  should  read  and  mark  and  be 
able  to  quote  months  afterwards  the  observations  of  highly 
educated,  thoughtful,  and  high-class  journals.  However,  here  is 
the  text : — - 

We  have  seen  persistent  temperance  propaganda  achieve  the  reversal  of 
the  verdict  of  one  large  constituency,  play  a  great  part  in  the  reversal  of 
that  of  another,  and  threaten  at  least  to’  influence  a  third.  It  has  been 
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asserted  and  not  contradicted  that  a  body  cf  600  or  700  electors  had  been 
guided  in  its  vote  solely  by  a  consideration  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  duty  of  a  voter  properly  understood. 

■“  Properly  understood !  ”  choruses  Sir  William,  “  That  is  the 
Saturday  Review  ” — or,  as  others  report  him,  “That  is  Saturday- 
Reviewically.”  And  then  he  congratulated  himself  that  “  the 
followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  should  have  beaten  the  super¬ 
fine  Saturday  Revieiv  into  a  cocked  hat.”  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  sensations  of  a  cocked  hat,  especially  one  that  lias 
just  been  complimented  by  so  great  an  authority  on  its  social 
and  intellectual  eminence  ;  but  if  they  at  all  resemble  our  own, 
a  cocked  hat  must  be  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  A  cocked 
hat  to  which  a  distinguished  politician  has  just  “  given  himself 
away,”  and  to  which  he  proceeds  to  give  himself  away  still 
more,  must  feel  like  a  very  glorious,  victorious,  Ilenry-of- 
Navarre-and-the-white-plume-of-Ivry  kind  of  headgear.  For  Sir 
William,  after  observing  in  passing  that  “  this  was  just  the  way 
the  wise  people  [another  compliment,  look  you  !],  the  Saturday 
Revieivers  of  former  days,  used  to  write,”  and  then  breaking  oft 
into  something  about  “  superfine  nonsense  ”  (0I1,  fie,  Sir  William  ! 
how  about  coarse  and  vulgar  language  ?),  remarked  that  he  should 
have  thought  that  “  even  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  might 
have  understood  the  term  local  option. '  "W" e  shall  not  criticize 

this  “even,”  which,  like  the  “superfine  nonsense,”  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  “  thoughtful,”  “  highly  educated,”  and  so  forth, 
and  might  “  even”  be  taken  to  indicate  that  Sir  William,  for  all 
his  politeness,  was  in  what  vulgar  people — coarse  and  vulgar 
people — call  a  tearing  rage.  And  as  for  those  wise  people,  the 
Saturday  Reviewers  of  former  days,  we  really  must  leave  them 
to  Sir  William,  who  knows,  it  seems,  all  about  them,  and  can 
tell  what  they  wrote.  Let  us  come  to  the  present ;  let  us  have 
the  second  part  of  our  holiday  with  Sir  AN  illiam  llarcourt,  and 
leave  the  Saturday  Revieivers  of  former  days  (Bless  them, 
Bottoms,  bless  them  ;  some  of  them  are  most  miraculously  trans¬ 
lated  !)  alone. 

Sir  William  is  very  angry,  to  put  plain  things  plainly,  with  us 
because  we  have  said  that  the  “  duty  of  a  voter,  properly  under¬ 
stood,”  leaves  the  Temperance  question  untouched,  and  cannot 
be  affected  by  that  question,  and  because  we  have  said  or  hinted 
that  local  option  is  an  uncommonly  vague  term.  Now  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  putting  Sir  William  on  the  daisies  in  these 
two  rounds.  “  Option,”  we  suppose,  means  choosing,  and  “  local,” 
we  suppose,  means  “  in  a  particular  place.  ’  Now  we  should  say 
that  “  local  option”  means  the  power  of  choosing  (as,  for  instance, 
whether  one  will  have  a  glass  of  beer  or  not)  in  a  particular 
place.  But  local  option  in  the  mouths  of  Sir  W  iltrid  and  Sir 
William  means  something  quite  different.  It  means  that  the 
thirsty  man  shall  not  choose  whether  he  will  have  a  glass  of 
beer  or  not  in  a  particular  place;  but  that  somebody  else  (a 
bare  majority  of  somebody  elses)  shall  have  chosen  for  him 
beforehand.  '  In  short,  local  option  means  that  he  shall  not 
locally  opt — that  somebody  else  shall  deprive  him  of  his  option. 
“  Option”  a  non  optando-,  “local,”  because  if  you  want  to  opt  in 
that  place,  you  must  (as  Sir  "W  illiam's  other  allies  would  say) 
get  out  of  it.  That  is  the  clear  and  definite  term  which  Sir 
William  thinks  so  well  of  now,  and  thought  so  very  badly  of  just 
sixteen  sweet  years  ago.  Would  he  like  any  more  on  that  head? 
There  is  plenty  if  he  would ;  if  not,  he  shall  have  a  call  of  time 
and  we  will  go  on  to  the  other. 

Sir  William  is  also  disturbed  because  we  said  that  local  option 
of  this  kind  was  a  thing  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duty  of  a  voter  properly  understood.  Neither  has  it. 
If  we  had  said  that  the  duty  of  a  voter  properly  understood 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  proposal  to  limit  the  use  of  velvet 
to  knights  like  Sir  William,  and  to  enable  legal  punish¬ 
ments  to  be  inflicted  on  any  common  person  who  dared  to  wear  it, 
Sir  Wrilliam  (unless  his  Liberalism,  which  has  changed  so  much, 
has  changed  in  respect  of  sumptuary  laws  as  well  as  others)  would 
scarcely  quarrel  with  us.  And  we  say  (as  Sir  AN  illiam  said  before 
he  saw  that  there  were  votes  in  it)  that  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  place  have  no  more  right  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  having  a  glass  of  beer  in  that  place  than  they  have  to  prevent 
them  from  wearing  velvet ;  that  both  prohibitions  are  equally  and 
exactly  trespasses  into  the  province  with  which  the  duty  of  a 
voter  properly  understood  has  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  do  ; 
and  that,  independently  of  this,  the  person  who  for  a  crotchet 
about  velvet,  or  a  crotchet  about  beer,  neglects  or  goes  contrary 
to  his  convictions  on  the  matters  that  do  concern  the  duty  of  a 
voter,  is  a  bad  citizen  and  a  curse  to  his  country.  Which 
things,  if  the  Sir  William  llarcourt  of  1888  does  not  agree  with, 
we  can  only  refer  him  to  the  Sir  AN  illiam  llarcourt  oi  1872,  and 
leave  these  two  doughty  knights  to  settle  the  matter  between 

them.  .... 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  evident  that  Sir  William  ponders 
the  words  of  his  Saturday  Revieiv  (and,  indeed,  we  have  known 
evidences  of  less  wisdom  on  his  part),  let  us  not  leave  him  on  his 
hack,  where  he  most  certainly  is  after  these  two  rounds,  discon¬ 
solately  regarding  the  empyrean.  lie  is  much  more  agreeable  in  this 
capacity  of  awful  example  and  humble  convert  by  turns — a  sort  of 
male  “Happy  Eliza,”  a  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt-Spartan  exhibiting 
the  Sir  William  Jlarcourt-IIelot  of  sixteen  years  back  with  a 
“Take  warning  by  me,  young  man” — than  in  the  capacities  in 
which  he  is  more  commonly  beheld.  Could  he  not  look  up  some 
other  of  his  old  convictions  not  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
directly,  and  exhibit  himself  as  a  converted  character  there  also? 
He  has  had  plenty  of  them  in  his  time,  and  there  must  be  votes 


to  he  got  out  of  their  contraries  likewise.  Except  in  pure 
politics,  the  character  of  the  lightning-change  comedian  suits 
Sir  AVilliam  very  well  indeed,  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  providing  us  with  an  excellent  text  for  speaking,  as  he  says 
himself,  “  Saturday-Ileviewically.” 


THE  LITTLE  BLUE  LIBEARY. 

rpHE  famous  Bibliotlieque  Bleue,  which  was  a  gold  mine  to  its 
-L  publishers  for  263  years  (1600  to  1863),  is  disdainfully 
ignored  by  Brunet ;  but  Charles  Nodier,  Crozet,  and  the  Prince 
of  Essling  eagerly  hunted  up  its  ill-coloured  little  pamphlets,  and 
gave  them  the  richest  of  bindings.  French  purists  may  brag  of 
their  Boileau,  and  their  Boileau  might  boast  of  his  pigeon-holes ; 
but  none  of  his  much-sold  Satyres  ever  had  the  fabulous,  perennial, 
and  universal  vogue  of  the  Blue  Library’s  Valentin  et  Orson, 
Jean  de  Paris,  or  La  malice  des  femmes. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  may  have  been  partly  the  hue 
of  the  execrably  had  paper  on  which  the  books  were  printed,  and 
partly  the  colour  of  their  covers ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
nickname  of  contes  bleus,  which  compares  with  langue  verte,  was 
anciently  applied  to  many  of  the  tales  which  formed  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  blue  librarians  of  Troyes.  The  second  of  these  pub¬ 
lishers,  Nicolas  Oudot  II.,  also  wrote  over  his  door,  “Au  Livre 
Bleu.” 

The  sources  from  which  the  little  blue-books  were  compiled 
were  in  great  part  the  favourite  legends,  facetiae,  and  even 
classics,  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  printers  Treperel,  A’erard,  and  Noury,  of 
Lyons,  with  Lecoq  and  Lerouge,  of  Troyes,  seized  upon  at  the 
dawn  of  their  art,  and  immediately  made  the  most  popular  of 
printed  hooks.  The  founder  of  the  Bibliotlieque  Bleue  was  the 
first  Nicolas  Oudot,  of  Troyes,  whose  father,  Jean,  founded  the 
printing  office,  and  died  in  1596-  He,  Jean,  began  with  fine 
printing ;  hut  liis  son  soon  saw  his  way  to  a  better  thing  for  his 
business  in  literally  pirating  the  hooks  of  the  greater  printers. 
At  once  he  got  firm  hold  of  the  hawkers — thanks,  no  doubt,  in 
part  to  the  great  fairs  of  Troyes,  which  also  gave  us  Troy  weight 

_ and  he  could  scarcely  turn  out  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy 

their  calls.  Among  thirty  or  more  publications  of  this  date  are 
to  be  noted  Odger,  the  Bane  ;  Geojfroi  with  the  Long  Tooth ;  the 
Lives  of  a  number  of  popular  saints  ;  The  1'our  Ends  of  Man  ; 
The  Gests  and  Deeds  of  Judas  Iscarioth ;  The  Patience  of  Job, 
“  a  49  personnages  ” ;  the  new  farce  of  The  Miller  and  the 
Gentleman ;  The  Fantasies  of  Bruscambille ;  and  a  number  of 
melting  tragedies.  Romances  of  chivalry  and  of  the  Round 
Table,  innocent  legends  of  the  Saints,  Moralities,  and  Com¬ 
plaints  rubbed  covers  on  his  shelves  with  tales,  either  coarse 
or  gay,  or  very  much  of  both.  These  last,  if  they  escaped  the 
censors,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  pedlar  s  pack.  And  very 
soon  Oudot  got  to  the  worst  paper  and  the  most  worn  type,  and 
to  woodcuts  by  hewers  of  wood  that  would  disgrace  a  halfpenny 
ballad,  and  that  hardly  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  letter- 
press.  AVhat  he  aimed  at  and  what  he  reached  was  the  lowest 
limit  of  the  lowest  price  for  which  a  booklet  could  he  sold.  The 
copies  were  cut  or  ploughed  by  dozens,  by  scores,  at  a  time ;  and 
the  text  was  thus  hacked  and  cut  away.  AVhat  matter?  He 
never  could,  even  thus,  produce  enough  i'or  his  customers.  Many 
other  printers  soon  discovered  the  secret,  and — for  every  flea  has 
a  flea  to  torment  and  bite  him — tried  to  run  the  Oudot  office 
down ;  but  still  we  find  Nicolas  Oudot  II.  working  for  nearly  a 
dozen  Paris  booksellers,  although  he  used  no  type  but  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  nail-heads,  tetes  de  clous,  and  only  mere 
black  smudges  for  wood-engravings. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  brief  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  Nicolas  during  which  the  widow  of  Nicolas  I.  pro¬ 
duced  some  books,  of  which  only  one  has  been  traced,  the 
Navigation  du  Compagnon  a  la  Bouteille  (circa  1636),  which  was 
some  reminiscence  of  Rabelais.  Nicolas  II.  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jacques,  who  lived  until  17 11,  and  left  to  his  widow  a 
stock  of  121  separate  publications,  whether  in  4to,  8vo,  i6mo, 
or  24U10,  which  she  continued  to  add  to  and  to  publish  until 
1742.  There  were  no  less  than  four  Oudots  named  Jean,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  of  them,  who  started  on  his  own  account  in  1723, 
left  a  widow,  and  also  a  daughter  who  married  one  Truele. 
After  Truelle’s  death  his  widow  sold  the  business  and  stock,  in 
1769,  to  one  of  the  Gamier  family,  who  had  long  been  rivals 
and  pirates  of  the  Oudots,  often  printing  the  same  books,  with 
the  same  titles.  It  was  Jean  Antoine  Gamier  who  thus  became 
proprietor  of  the  Ribliothcgue  Rleue,  and,  with  his  brother 
Etienne,  junior,  he  continued  to  publish  with  success  until  the 
Revolution  almost  ruined  his  sale.  However,  Etienne’s  widow, 
son,  and  daughter-in-law  remained  faithful  to  the  little  blue 
library  until  the  business  became  the  property  of  the  Baudots, 
father  and  son,  and  finally  disappeared  in  1863,  killed  doubtless 
by  the  immense  modern  development  of  cheap  and  novel  litera¬ 
ture.  The  stock  eventually  became  the  property  of  a  Paris 
publisher — Alvares. 

The  mere  list  of  the  titles  of  these  enticing  little  hooks  is  good 
reading.  Here  are  a  few  others  : — The  facetious  encounters  of 
Gringalet  and  Guillot  Gorgu  ;  the  romance  of  la  belle  Heleine  ; 
the  facetious  conference  of  two  peasants ;  the  French  tragedy  of 
the  loves  of  Angelique  and  Medor ;  the  encounters,  fantasies,  and 
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facetious  cock-and-bulls  of  the  Baron  Gratelard ;  Le  magnifique 
et  superlicoquentieux  festin  fait  a  messieurs  messeigneurs  les 
vdn^rables  Savetiers.  Of  course  there  were  dream-books,  and 
naive  satires  such  as  the  Gauger’s  Catechism  ;  and  a  whole  set  of 
books  with  the  title  Miseres — the  Miseries  of  husbands,  tailors, 
servants  ;  and  of  barbers’  and  bakers’  ’prentices  ;  with  perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  library,  the  famous  apologue  of  Old 
Father  Misery — Le  bonhomme  Misere — vanquishing  Death,  who 
swears  never  to  strike  Misery  until  he  has  first  compassed  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  the  rest  of  Nature.  Thus  does  Misery 
triumph  over  mortality,  living  on  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  variant  of  the  old  Eastern  tale  of  the  Three  Wishes,  and  is  told 
in  M.  E.  11.  Carnoy’s  Contes  Frangais.  It  has  been  found  in 
Bohemia,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  French  version  is  traced 
to  Tuscany  in  Crane’s  Italian  Popular  Tales.  Slang  was  not 
forgotten;  there  was  the  celebrated  Jargon,  or  language  of  the 
reformed  Argot,  and  the  Complaint  of  the  Argotiers,  which  the 
late  Francisque  Michel  and  M.  Auguste  Yitu  have  found  so 
useful.  The  well-known  cries  of  Paris,  too,  found  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  these  microscopic  treatises. 

One  very  curious  publication  was  a  mangled  fifteenth-century 
legend,  The  Wise  Child  of  Three ;  containing  the  questions  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  the  replies  of  the  child ;  a  moral 
catechism  founded  on  a  common  Eastern  tale.  The  child  explains 
the  Trinity  by  the  sun,  “  in  which  thou  slialt  find  three  things — 
1o  wit,  substance,  splendour,  and  heat,  which  are  inseparable,  for 
one  cannot  be  without  the  other.”  Again  we  learn  : — 

Question.  Can  the  soul  grow  ? — Answer.  Not  in  size,  but  in  goodness, 
virtue,  and  reason. 

Q.  What  sustains  the  earth  ? — A.  It  is  the  water. 

Q.  What  sustains  the  water  ? — A.  The  four  Evangelists. 

Q.  What  sustains  the  four  Evangelists  ? — A.  Spiritual  tiro. 

Q.  What  sustains  the  spiritual  tire  ? — A.  A  tree  which  was  planted  in 
Paradise  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Of  how  many  things  was  man  formed? — A.  Of  six.  His  flesh  was 
made  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  ;  the  blood  of  seawater;  the  bones  of  stone  ; 
the  breath  of  wind  ;  the  hair  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  soul  was  created  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Q.  Who  are  those  who  will  never  die  until  the  end  of  the  world  ? — 
A.  Enoch  and  Elias,  who  are  at  the  gate  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  holding 
each  a  flaming  sword  in  bis  mouth. 

«»»•**« 

Q.  In  what  place  is  now  the  said  Ark  ? — A.  It  is  on  a  high  mountain  in 
Armenia. 

Then  there  are  eight  good  reasons  for  fasting  on  Friday,  four  of 
which  are  because  on  that  day  Adam  was  made,  David  killed 
Goliath,  St.  John  Baptist  was  beheaded,  and  the  last  Judgment 
will  take  place.  The  ascetic  misogynist  peeps  through: — 

Q.  What  Is  man  ? — A.  He  is  the  image  of  our  Lord. 

Q.  What  is  woman  ? — A.  She  is  the  image  of  Death. 

But  theology  soon  degenerates  into  Socialism : — 

Q.  What  hope  have  all  merchants  (shopkeepers)  ? — A.  To  perish  ;  for 
what  they  gain  comes  to  them  by  fraud  and  cheating. 

Q.  What  sayest  thou  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth  ? — A.  The  greater  part 
will  be  saved,  for  they  live  merely  on  what  they  get;  and  the  people  of 
God  live  by  their  toil. 

To  the  question,  “  What  sayest  thou  of  the  Knights?  ”  an  early 
edition  replied  “  They  live  only  by  rapine  ”  ;  but  this  was  altered 
later  by  some  feeble  editor  into  “I  say  neither  good  nor  evil  of 
them”;  and  Christianity  certainly  did  not  dictate  this: — 
“  Q.  What  is  it  that  most  displeaseth  man  ? — A.  The  life  of  his 
enemy.”  The  Wise  Child,  too,  at  times  lapses  into  a  more  natural 
puerility,  as  when  he  instructs  the  Emperor  on  language  and 
snakes: — “  Q.  IIow  many  tongues  are  there  in  the  world? — 
A.  There  are  seventy-two.  Q.  IIow  many  manners  of  serpents 
are  there  ? — A.  Fourteen.” 

Almanacs  were  another  mainstay  of  the  Oudots  and  the 
Garniers.  There  was  first  and  foremost  the  Grant  Calendrier  et 
Compost  [computation]  of  the  Shepherds ;  with  their  Astrology, 
and  other  profitable  Matters ;  originally  produced  in  Paris  by 
Guiot  Marchant  in  1497.  It  was  what  the  Arabs  would  call  the 
father  of  almanacs,  all  subsequent  calendars  being  mere  drafts 
upon  it.  Jean  Oudot  II.  began  printing  the  popular  almanacs 
of  Pierre  de  Larivey  or  l’Arrivey,  the  French  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
in  1622.  Larivev’s  Predictions  and  Prognostications  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  (the  lunar  cycle)  appeared  in  1639.  Then  there  were 
the  faithful  and  curious  Almanac  for  the  year  1672,  otherwise 
called  God  be  Blessed,  and  that  of  the  Good  Labourer.  A  lucky 
accident  gave  the  almanacs  of  the  Oudcts  an  immense  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1757.  The  widow  Oudot’s  tame  astrologer  being 
absent  one  day  when  “  copy  ”  was  short,  her  son-in-law  Truelle, 
who  must  have  been  an  irreverent  man  of  resources,  put  himself 
in  his  place,  and  wrote  down  for  the  5th  of  January  1757  the 
words  “Horrible  attentat;  coup  manque.”  Never  was  a  more 
wonderful  hit  made,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that  Damiens  stabbed 
Louis  XV.  The  prediction  made  a  great  noise,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  despotic  eye  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Police  had 
made  his  descent  at  Troyes,  arresting  the  whole  Oudot  family 
and  staff,  and  shutting  up  the  printing-office  ;  for  was  not  their 
complicity  with  the  assassin  patent  to  all  the  world  ?  Never 
bad  policeman  such  a  clue.  But  the  truth  was  ere  long  made 
plain,  and  so  was  thenceforward  the  unheard-of  fortune  of  Mme. 
Oudot’s  almanacs.  They  continue  to  this  day,  the  stock  having 
descended  through  the  Baudots  to  M.  Saillard,  a  printer  at  Bai> 
sur-Seine. 


THE  CESAREWITCII. 

rTTIIE  weights  for  the  two  great  autumn  handicaps  always 
-L  prove  an  interesting  study  to  people  who  are  fond  of  racing, 
even  apart  Iroin  the  races  for  which  they  are  made.  Indeed,  the 
handicapper  s  comment  on  the  form  of  many  horses  that  do  not 
run  in  either  the  Cesarewitch  or  the  Cambridgeshire  is  often  of 
considerable  value  in  estimating  their  chances  of  winning  other 
races.  The  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand,  One  Thousand,  Derby, 
Oaks,  and  fet.  Leger  were  not  entered  for  either  the  Cesarewitch 
or  the  Cambridgeshire  this  year,  and  the  presumably  best  three- 
year-old  entered  for  the  former  race  was  Lord  Calthorpe’s  Satiety. 
A\  ith  the  exception  of  his  inglorious  performances  in  the  Good- 
wood  mud,  his  running  this  season  and  last  had  well  entitled 
him  to  his  high  position  in  the  handicap ;  but  his  owner  appa¬ 
rently  thought  otherwise,  as  he  did  not  accept.  According  to 
the  published  weights  for  the  Cesarewitch,  the  best  horse  of  any 
age  entered  was  Timothy,  who  had  beaten  the  filly  that  eventu¬ 
ally  won  the  Cesarewitch  by  many  lengths  at  Ascot.  Like 
Satiety,  he  had  shown  excellent  form  this  season,  except  at  Good- 
■wood,  which  shows  that  the  official  handicapper  regards  the 
Goodwood  running  of  this  year  as  almost  valueless.  In  this  case, 
again,  the  owner  refused  to  accept,  and  curiously  enough  both 
horses  were  in  the  same  stable.  Lord  Dudley’s  Fullerton,  a  horse 
that  had  won  or  walked  over  for  all  the  five  races  for  which  he 
had  been  brought  out  this  season,  was  put  3  lbs.  below  Timothy, 
and  on  a  par  with  him  was  placed  Mr.  Ilomfray’s  Kinsky,  the 
winner  of  the  Chester  Cup.  A.  Taylor’s  Stourhead  had  shown 
bis  power  of  staying  the  distance"  by  winning  the  Goodwood 
Stakes,  and  in  this  case  the  handicapper  recognized  the  Goodwood 
running  by  putting  him  within  3  lbs.  of  Fullerton  and  Kinsky. 
Eiridspord’s  defeat  for  the  only  two  races  in  which  he  had  taken 
part  this  season  had  not  apparently  shaken  the  handi capper’s 
faith  in  his  merits,  as  he  allotted  him  a  weight  within  3  lbs.  of 
that  of  Stourhead.  In  none  of  these  instances  were  the  owners 
satisfied,  so  the  names  of  the  first  half-dozen  horses  in  the 
handicap  did  not  appear  among  the  acceptances.  To  be  strictly 
accurate,  we  should  say  that  Fullerton’s  name  did  actually 
appear  among  them,  but  it  was  found  to  be  by  mistake,  and  it 
was  withdrawn.  Judging  from  the  form  he  showed  on  Monday 
last,  he  would  have  had  but  little  chance  under  his  weight.  We 
have  only  noticed  the  weights  of  these  non-acceptors  in  order  to 
show  the  official  estimate  of  their  merits,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  on  paper  they  formed  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  handicap. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  three-year-old  colt,  Orbit,  the  winner 
of  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of  10,000?.,  was  now  left  at  the  head  of  the 
handicap,  at  8  st.  12  lbs.,  with  M.  P.  Aumont’s  four-year-old  filly, 
Tenebreuse,  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  of  last  year  ; 
but,  as  Orbit  did  not  start,  we  need  say  nothing  further  about  him! 
The  lorm  shown  by  Tenebreuse  at  Ascot  this  summer  was 
enough  to  make  the  handicapper  hesitate  to  allot  her  the  full 
amount  of  weight  to  which  her  victory  for  the  Grand  Prix  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  her,  yet  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  safer 
to  handicap  horses  on  their  best  rather  than  on  their  worst  form. 
Her  enemies  said  that  she  was  too  leggy  and  hot-tempered  for  a 
long  course  like  that  of  the  Cesarewitch,  while  her  friends  main¬ 
tained  that  she  had  improved  in  a  wonderful  manner  since  she 
had  last  been  seen  in  public.  Only  1  lb.  lower  was  placed  a 
three-year-old,  Lord  Lurgan’s  Acme,  a  colt  that  had  not  run  in 
public  this  year.  Last  season  his  form  had  been  very  good,  and 
he  had  won  the  Chesterfield  Nursery  Handicap  at"  Derby  by 
three  lengths  from  Johnny  Morgan.  On  the  Saturday  before 
Doncaster  he  stood  at  25'to  1  ;  but  on  the  following  Thursday 
he  had  become  a  strong  first  favourite  at  7  to  1 — a  position, 
however,  which  he  did  not  long  occupy.  He  was  dethroned  in 
f<n  our  of  another  colt  that  had  not  yet  been  out  this  season,  in 
W.  I’ Anson's  Kenilworth,  a  three-year-old  under  7  st.  1  lb.  As 
a  two-year-old  he  had  been  unplaced  for  four  races,  and  had  won 
the  Hay  and  Corn  Selling  Stakes  of  125/.  in  very  moderate 
company.  Assuredly  it  was  not  his  public  form  tliat  induced 
people  to  back  him  for  a  time  at  6  to  1. 

When  Captain  Machell’s  stable  had  paid  forfeit  for  Timothy 
and  Kinsky,  Trayles,  a  three-year-old  colt  from  the  same  establish¬ 
ment,  that  had  won  the  two  races  for  which  he  had  started  this 
season,  was  heavily  backed  by  the  public.  Both  his  races  had 
been  won  in  May,  and  since  then  he  had  been  lying  in  reserve. 
With  such  trial  horses  as  this  stable  possesses  ' it  was  thou°-ht 
that  no  mistake  could  be  made  as  to  the  question  of  this  colt’s 
chance  under  7  st.  12  lbs.  In  the  middle  of  the  First  October 
Meeting  he  stood  at  about  6  to  1 ,  but  at  the  end  of  it  there 
was  a  report  that  lie  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  he  went 
rapidly  down  to  33  to  1.  It  was  said  that  he  had  bruised  his 
knee  in  the  stable,  but  he  vs  as  soon  seen  at  work  again,  and 
he  eventually  started  first  favourite  at  4I  to  1.  One  horse'that 
was  a  good  deal  backed  met  with  an  accident.  This  was  “  Mr. 
Childwick’s  ”  Le  Caissier,  who  broke  his  off  hind  fetlock  joint  in 
the  course  of  an  exercise  gallop,  and  thus  put  an  end,  not  only  to 
all  hope  of  his  winning  the  Cesarewitch,  but  to  his  racino-  career. 
Dan  Dancer  also  came  to  grief.  One  of  the  first  horses’  backed 
for  the  Cesarewitch  was  Lord  Penrhyn’s  Decision,  a  four-year- 
old  colt  by  Umpire  out  of  Lady  Newman,  for  whom  he  had  given 
2,500  guineas  last  December.  Apart  from  the  argument  that  a 
horse  who  cost  a  great  price  ought  to  win  a  great  race,  there  was 
not  very  much  to  be  said  in  his  favour,  for  he  had  been  beaten 
half  a  length  by  Oliver  Twist,  when  receiving  7  lbs.,  and  now  he 
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■was  handicapped  only  I  lb.  below  that  horse.  Yet  Decision's 
hackers  maintained  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  forward  in  condition 
as  Oliver  Twist  when  they  met  at  Northampton.  After  going  np 
and  down  in  the  betting  for  a  fortnight,  he  was  scratched. 
Like  Decision,  Oliver  Twist  had  not  been  out  since  April.  Why 
are  so  many  horses  kept  away  from  racecourses  during  four  of  the 
best  months  of  the  racing  season  ?  Taylor  almost  invariably  has 
more  horses  in  the  two  great  autumn  handicaps  than  any  other 
trainer,  and  the  position  of  his  candidates  in  the  betting  is 
watched  with  eager  interest.  The  Cob  was  one  of  the  first  horses 
backed  from  his  stable ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Doncaster 
week  Button  Park,  who  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  and 
Latania,  a  three-year-old  filly  under  6st.  9  lbs.,  stood  at  shorter 
prices.  Button  Park,  The  Cob,  and  Latania,  all  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  of  these,  Latania  and  The  Cob  were 
scratched  on  Monday  ;  but  Button  Park  increased  in  favour  and 
was  a  good  second  favourite  at  the  start.  After  Reve  d  Or,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  owner,  had  won  the  Produce  Stakes  at  the 
First  ^October  Meeting,  she  was  introduced  into  the  Cesarewitch 
betting;  if  she  had  returned  to  her  three-year-old  form,  she  was 
not  crushed  out  of  the  race  at  7  st.  9  lbs.,  and  she  started  sixth 
favourite.  Next  to  Taylor,  Wadlow  had  the  most  numerous 
Cesarewitch  lot.  Among  these  was  Lord  Cholmondeley’s  three- 
year-old  filly  Polydor,  by  Bend  Or.  She  had  run  in  public  but 
once  this  season,  when  she  was  unplaced  for  the  Oaks,  so  she 
was  lightly  handicapped  with  only  7  st.  1  lb.  As  a  two-year-old 
she  had  won  one  race  out  of  seven.  Her  stable  companion,  Phil, 
had  not  run  like  a  stayer  for  the  Lancashire  Plate ;  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  he  would  only  start  to  make  running  for  Tolydor, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
race.  The  trainer,  Hall,  had  already  given  the  racing  public  one 
surprise  with  Matin  Bell  this  season,  when  that  four-year-old 
filly  won  the  Northumberland  Plate,  for  which  she  got  in  at  the 
very  favourable  weight  of  6st.  10  lbs.  Since  then  she  had  not 
run  in  public,  and  she  was  now  handicapped  at  7  st-  6  lbs.,  or 
only  1 1  lbs.  above  the  lowest  weight  in  the  handicap.  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild’s  Cotillon  had  run  in  six  races  this  season,  and  had 
only  won  one  of  them,  and  on  his  public  form  8  st.  1  lb.  appeared 
to  be  quite  enough  for  him  ;  yet  he  is  a  well-made,  usetul  sort 
of  colt,  and  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  which  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch.  Nobody  fancied 
Mill  Stream,  a  five-year-old  “  turned  loose  ”  with  only  6  st.  12  lbs., 
for  she  had  not  won  a  race  for  three  years.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  horse  ten  years  old  runs  for  a  Cesarewitch.  The  gelding, 
Tonans,  who  is  of  that  age,  had  been  in  retirement  for  three  years 
until  he  came  out  and  won  a  handicap  at  Kempton  Park  last 
August.  In  1 883  he  started  third  favourite  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  and  ran  second,  within  a  neck  of  Bendigo,  and  in  the 
following  spring  he  won  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  of  1,734^ 
Since  then  he  had  only  run  once  until  this  summer.  A  good  deal 
of  money  was  invested  on  the  chance  of  Rhythm,  a  four-year- 
old  filly,  carrying  7  st.  She  had  been  a  fairish  plater,  winning 
a  few  races  each  year,  over  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  On 
a  beautiful  afternoon  the  twenty  starters  got  off  at  the  second 
attempt.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  200  to  1  outsider,  Fealty,  made 
the  running  over  the  first  half-mile  for  his  more  favoured  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  first  horses  to  pass  through  the  gap  were  Matin 
Bell,  Kenilworth,  and  Polydor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rails 
Matin  Bell,  a  little  filly  only  about  14  hands  3  inches  high,  was 
leading,  and  she  kept  in  front  as  far  as  the  T.Y.C.  winning-post, 
or  about  a  furlong  before  reaching  the  Bushes,  when  she  resigned 
the  lead  to  Mill  Stream,  who  is  also  a  small  mare.  Acme,  Trayles, 
Kenilworth,  Button  Park,  T(5n(5breuse,  Rhythm,  and  Reve  d  Or— 
that  is  to  say,  the  leading  favourites — were  all  in  the  first  rank  on 
approaching  the  Bushes.  As  they  came  down  the  hill  towards 
the  Abingdon  Bottom,  Mill  Stream,  Kenilworth,  Acme,  Button 
Park,  Trayles,  and  T6n6breuse  were  the  only  horses  really  left  in 
the  race,  and  in  the  Dip  all  of  these  were  beaten  except  Mill 
Stream,  who  still  led,  and  Tenebreuse.  In  ascending  the  hill 
Tom  Cannon  waited  with  the  French  filly  until  she  was  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  winning-post,  when  he  rode  her  past 
Mill  Stream  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Trayles,  the 
first  favourite,  was  a  bad  third. 

The  Cesarewitch  was  won  by  a  French  mare  three  years  ago. 
In  the  following  spring  the  English  Jockey  Club  passed  a  rule  to 
this  effect “  No  horse  to  be  eligible  to  be  handicapped  for  any 
public  race  unless  he  shall  have  been  habitually  trained  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  have  twice  run  there  during  the  six  preceding 
months  of  the  racing  season.”  This  addition  to  the  Rules  of 
Racing  gave  great  offence  in  France,  and  comparatively  few 
foreign  horses  have  run  in  this  country  since  it  has  been  made. 
This  spring,  however,  M.  P.  Aumont’s  Tenebreuse,  who  had 
beaten  the  horses  that  had  run  first  and  second  for  the  English 
Derby  with  extraordinary  ease,  and  won  more  than  11,000/.  in 
stakes  last  year,  was  brought  to  England,  “  habitually  trained  at 
Newmarket,”  and  run  in  three  races,  for  each  of  which  she  was 
beaten.  She  was  then  entered  for  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which 
she  had  the  luck  to  be  handicapped,  on  her  form  of  this  summer, 
12  lbs.  below  a  horse  that  was  beaten  last  year  in  the  St.  Leger 
by  the  aforesaid  winner  of  the  Derby,  to  whom  she  had  herself 
given  a  beating  equivalent  to  at  least  as  many  pounds.  We  may 
add  that,  whereas  Cotillon  beat  her  this  summer  at  Ascot  at  a 
difference  of  1 1  lbs.  in  the  weights,  he  could  not  keep  within 
hailing  distance  of  her  for  the  Cesarewitch.  It  is  said  that  her 
owner  never  bets.  Other  Frenchmen,  however,  do,  and 
there  are  rumours  of  large  sums  about  to  be  transferred  to 


France  from  the  banking  accounts  of  the  leading  English  book¬ 
makers.  As  everybody  knows,  this  means  that  the  loss  will 
practically  fall  upon  English  backers.  Tenebreuse  is  a  bay  filly 
by  Mourle  or  Saxifrage  ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  general  ruie  and 
assume  that  she  is  by  the  latter,  she  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Gladiator  and  Partisan.  A  number  of  Frenchmen  came  over  to 
see  her  run,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact .  that  in  the 
Cesarewitch  of  this  year  England  has  received  a  decisive  defeat ; 
nor  will  our  neighbours’  victory  be  any  the  less  sweet  to  them 
when  they  reflect  that  it  was  effected  in  spite  of  Clause  (VI.)  and 
the  46th  Rule  of  Racing  made  by  the  Jockey  Club  at  New¬ 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  we  Englishmen  need  not  feel 
ashamed  at  having  our  Cesarewitch  won  by  a  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 


NEW  ARGENTINE  LOANS  AND  COMPANIES. 

THE  new  Argentine  issues  of  the  present  year  are  interesting, 
both  because  of  the  effect  they  may  have  upon  the  incomes 
of  large  numbers  of  the  saving  classes  of  this  country,  and  also 
because  of  the  influence  they  are  exercising  upon  the  money 
market.  The  Argentine  Republic  has,  no  doubt,  a  splendid 
future  before  it,  if  it  does  not  mortgage  that  future  too  heavily. 
It  has  a  vast  territory,  a  fertile  soil,  a  fine  climate,  large  rivers, 
and  commodious  harbours.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  resources  ;  it  is 
receiving  every  year  a  large  accession  of  population,  chiefly 
Basques  and  Italians  ;  it  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  period 
of  revolution,  and  to  have  at  last  established  a  stable  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Law  is  paramount  in  the  country,  and  the  Government 
has  always  faithfully  observed  its  obligations  to  its  creditors.. 
The  country,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  has  made  very  rapid 
progress  of  late,  and  it  enjoys  a  very  high  credit.  British  in¬ 
vestors  have  turned  to  it  the  more  eagerly  because  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  obtained  upon  investments  in  the  United 
States  has  been  steadily  falling  for  years  past.  Not  only  has 
the  Argentine  Government  borrowed  largely  in  this  market,  but 
British  capital  has  supplied  the  means  of  building  railways  and 
constructing  most  of  the  public  works  of  the  Republic.  Besides, 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  banks, 
financial  institutions,  and  industrial  undertakings  of  all  kinds. 
Unfortunately  the  Argentines  quite  lately  have  been  using  up  their 
good  credit  too  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temptation 
is  strong,  since  money  could  be  obtained  on  such  very  easy  terms 
and  in  such  large  amounts  in  London,  and  since  at  the  same  time 
it  could  be  employed  so  productively  at  home.  But  while  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  most  of  the  money  raised  will  be  used  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes,  it  is  also  true  that  a  country  may  construct  public 
works  far  too  rapidly,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  just 
now  the  raising  of  money  on  Argentine  account  in  Europe  for 
productive  public  works  is  being  carried  on  far  too  rapidly.  In 
July  last  the  Statist  published  a  list  of  Argentine  issues  in  Europe 
for  "considerable  amounts  from  the  beginning  of  1882  to  the  20th 
J  uly  of  the  present  year — that  is,  for  a  little  over  six  and  a  half  years,, 
and  the  total  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  60  millions  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  Republic  is,  in  round  figures,  4  millions. 
Therefore  the  obligations  incurred  in  Europe  in  the  six  and  a  half 
years  amounted  to  about  15/.  per  head  of  the  population,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  amount  was  distributed  equally  over  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Confederation.  Examining  more 
closely  the  list,  our  contemporary  points  out  that  the  borrowings 
of  the  National  Government  in  the  period  referred  to  amounted 
to  about  4/.  5s.  per  head  of  the  population,  while  some  of  the 
provinces  borrowed  much  more  heavily  than  others,  and  in  one 
particular  case  the  borrowing  amounted  to  as  much  as  10/.  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  province.  During  the  current  year, 
confining  our  notice  to  this  period,  they  have  amounted  to  very 
nearly  19  millions  sterling ;  and  it  is  known  that  several  new 
loans  are  being  offered  in  the  City,  although  the  City  is  just  now 
little  disposed  to  take  them. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  figures  given  above  only  the 
issues  in  Europe  are  included.  In  other  words,  the  issues  of  all 
kinds  at  home  are  excluded.  Now  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  debt  being  incurred  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
bank  after  the  model  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  which  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  lending  upon  the  security  of  lands 
and  houses.  This  bank  obtains  the  money  for  lending  to  the 
owners  of  lands  and  houses  by  issuing  bonds,  or,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  cedulas.  Professedly  the  loans  made  on  the 
security  of  lands  and  houses  amount  only  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  the  property ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  has  been  a  wild  speculation  in  lands 
and  houses  for  some  years  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  market  value  is  now  greatly  inflated;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  valuers  are  often  induced  to 
put  a  fictitious  price  upon  the  property  they  value.  And,  lastly, 
it  would  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  mortgages,  that  the 
rule  requiring  only  50  per  cent,  to  be  advanced  is  by  no  means 
strictly  complied  with.  Of  late  the  National  Bank  lias  also  been 
issuing  cedulas,  and  the  amount  of  both  issues  in  the  middle  of 
May  last  was,  in  round  figures,  about  190  millions  of  dollars.  The- 
bonds  are,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  paper,  and  the  paper  is 
roimhly  worth  only  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  value  in  gold. 
Therefore  the  actual  gold  value  is  somewhat  over  25  millions 
sterling.  But,  as  the  value  of  paper  in  gold  fluctuates  widely 
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and  rapidly,  this  is  given  only  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  indebtedness  being 
incurred  in  this  form.  We  may  add  that  since  the  middle  of 
May  the  issue  of  cedulas  has  been  going  on,  and  the  cedulas,  it 
will  be  recollected,  represent  the  indebtedness  of  the  owners 
of  lands  and  bouses  to  the  banks  which  have  issued  those 
bonds.  In  addition  to  this  form  of  internal  borrowing,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
under  the  regime  of  inconvertible  paper.  Of  late  banks  all  over 
the  country  have  been  authorized  to  issue  notes.  The  country  is 
being  flooded  with  paper,  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  large 
borrowings,  both  by  the  National  Government  and  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments,  is  to  provide  a  metallic  reserve  for  this 
excessive  note-issuing.  To  the  extent  of  the  gold  that  has  been 
obtained  in  Europe,  as  a  kind  of  cover  to  the  note-issues,  the 
internal  borrowings  must,  of  course,  he  deducted,  hut  there  is  an 
enormous  margin  remaining  of  this  form  of  indebtedness. 

In  the  new  issues,  both  of  the  current  year  and  of  the  last  6| 
years,  we  have  included  Companies  as  well  as  loans,  and  re¬ 
garded  them  as  imposing  obligations  upon  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  And  we  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  rail¬ 
way  and  other  industrial  Companies  which  have  raised  capital 
in  Europe  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  guaranteed  by  the 
'Government;  and,  secondly,  a  considerable  part  of  the  capital 
raised  is  in  the  form  of  debentures — that  is,  of  debt.  It  is 
further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  new  railways 
are  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Uruguay  and  Paraguay — 
that  is  to  say,  in  wild  and  unsettled  districts.  It  is  quite 
true,  of  course,  that  population  follows  railways.  In  course 
•of  time  these  districts  will  be  settled,  traffic  will  grow  up, 
and  the  railways  will  prove  productive,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  United  States  and  other  new  countries.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  money  is  being  sunk,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
earnings  will  suffice  even  to  cover  the  working  expenses  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  deficiency  must  be  made  up  out  of 
the  Government  guarantees  where  guarantees  have  been  given. 
But  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  those  guarantees 
in  not  a  few  instances.  In  any  event  it  seems  clear  that  for 
some  time  to  come  much  of  the  capital  which  has  recently 
been  raised  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  for  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  not  likely  to  earn 
the  expected  return  upon  its  investment.  If  a  stop  were  now 
put  to  this  rash  raising  of  money  in  Europe,  perhaps  no  great 
harm  would  have  been  done.  The  stoppage  of  so  large  an  ex¬ 
penditure  would,  of  course,  lead  to  a  collapse  in  the  wild  specula¬ 
tion  that  is  going  on  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  value  of 
houses  and  lands  would  fall,  and  many  workpeople  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  A  time  of  depression  would  follow, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Governments,  whether  National, 
Provincial,  or  Municipal,  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  But  the 
time  of  depression  would  pass  away,  public  works  would  gradu¬ 
ally  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  upon  production,  popula¬ 
tion  would  grow,  and  in  course  of  years  doubtless  the  outlay 
would  be  found  to  be  highly  remunerative.  But  it  is  perfectly 
-clear  that  the  raising  of  capital  in  Europe  will  not  stop  if 
European  investors  are  willing  to  furnish  it.  Numerous  schemes 
of  all  kinds  have  been  authorized  by  the  National  and  the 
Provincial  Governments,  industrial  undertakings  are  eager  to 
•extend  their  operations  in  new  fields,  and  many  Company- 
promoters  and  loan-mongers  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  cities 
are  hungering  for  a  share  in  the  profits  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  made  on  the  new  issues  already  floated.  It 
depends,  then,  upon  the  willingness  of  the  European  public  to 
go  on  advancing  the  money  whether  these  issues  will  or  will  not 
continue.  Investors  should  consider  whether  the  raising  of  over 
6o  millions  sterling  in  less  than  seven  years  by  a  population  not 
numbering  4  million  souls  all  told  is  not  mortgaging  the  future 
•too  rapidly.  They  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  addition 
year  after  year  to  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  the  provinces,  and 
municipalities  implies  a  large  increase  of  taxation,  and,  although 
the  country  is  growing  rapidly,  such  augmentation  of  taxes  must 
be  difficult  in  so  thinly-peopled  a  country.  It  would  be  better 
to  compel  both  the  National  and  the  Federal  Governments  to 
be  economical  in  time  than  to  wait  until  a  crisis  becomes  in¬ 
evitable.  Fortunately  the  influence  of  these  new  issues  upon  the 
London  money  market  has  already  enforced  a  halt.  The  19  millions 
sterling  that  have  been  raised  in  the  current  year  have  enabled  the 
National,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Governments  to  take  a  very 
considerable  amount  in  gold  from  Europe.  The  greater  part  of 
the  issues  were  made  here  in  London,  and  therefore  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  was  taken  hence.  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  year  the  shipments  in  gold  to  South  America  from  London 
have  amounted  to  about  3)  millions  sterling,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  believed  that  from 
to  2  millions  were  sent  from  the  Continent.  The  total  ship¬ 
ments  from  Europe  therefore  have  amounted  to  between  5  and  5.} 
millions  sterling.  So  serious  a  withdrawal  has  been  instrumental 
in  compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount 
in  less  than  two  months  from  2^  to  5  per  cent. — in  other  words, 
exactly  double  ;  and  this  enhancement  of  the  value  of  money  in 
London  has  checked  all  inclination  to  favour  further  Argentine 
issues,  although  several  new  ones  are  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  London  market 
has  convinced  the  Argentine  Government  of  the  necessity  for 
stopping  the  gold  drain.  Telegrams  received  in  London  this 
week  report  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  introduce  a 


Bill  authorizing  it  to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  the  gold  locked  up 
there  on  account  of  the  note  circulation.  As  specie  payments 
are  suspended  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  gold  would,  of 
course,  be  speedily  sent  abroad. 


THE  PROVINCES  AS  A  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 

ALTHOUGH  fully  twenty  theatres  open  their  doors  every 
evening  at  the  West  End,  many  of  the  most  popular 
London  favourites  are  this  autumn  delighting  provincial  audi¬ 
ences,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  again  in  town  on  this  side  of 
Christmas.  The  list  of  these  prominent  absentees  from  the 
metropolitan  stage  is  perhaps  heavier  this  year  than  usual,  in¬ 
cluding  as  it  does  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  Toole,  and  others.  It  is 
worth  while  to  recall  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  theatrical  affairs  outside  London  since  the  days  when  these 
now  eminent  players  were  serving  their  apprent  iceships  in  country 
theatres  ;  for  the  system  under  which  they  received  their  train¬ 
ing  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  provincial  stage  has  ceased  to 
be  either  a  school  for  actors  or  a  stepping-stone  to  London. 

When  Mr.  Irving  at  Manchester,  Mrs.  Kendal  at  Bristol,  and 
her  husband  at  Glasgow  were  laying,  by  steady  and  constant 
study,  the  foundations  of  their  present  success,  they  were  members 
of  one  or  other  of  the  old  “stock  companies”  ;  a  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  which,  once  universal  in  town  and  country,  had  twenty 
years  ago  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  London  managers, 
but  still  survived  in  all  important  provincial  theatres,  and  is  now 
as  extinct  as  the  wooden  three-deckers  or  the  dodo  itself. 

With  a  properly  constituted  stock  company  the  country  man¬ 
ager  placed  before  his  patrons  every  variety  of  dramatic  fare — 
tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce,  burlesque,  pantomime — the 
most  recent  London  successes,  the  stock  plays  of  older  date,  and 
occasionally  some  special  production  of  his  own.  The  average 
run  of  a  piece  played  by  a  stock  company,  with  no  aid  from  out¬ 
side,  would  probably  not  exceed  a  week ;  though  in  the  case  of 
plays  specially  “  mounted,”  or  otherwise  unusually  attractive, 
runs  of  from  two  to  three  months  were  not  unknown.  It  was, 
however,  the  advent  of  a  London  “star”  that  put  high  pressure 
on  a  stock  company ;  when  the  coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  would  involve  the  mounting  of  some  half-dozen  Shak- 
spearian  or  melodramatic  pieces,  or  when  Mr.  Charles  Mathews, 
arriving  with  a  repertoire  of  modem  comedies  and  after-pieces, 
would  perhaps  place  on  the  stage  ten  or  twelve  different  plays  in 
the  course  of  a  week’s  engagement.  To  do  this  one  rehearsal,  or  at 
the  outside  two  rehearsals  would  have  to  suffice  for  each  piece ; 
and  satisfactory  results  could  only  be  possible  when  every  company 
contained  several  experienced  actors,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  whole  range  of  the  acting  drama  ;  who,  if  they  had  not,  and 
they  most  probably  had,  played  their  own  particular  parts  before, 
were,  at  any  rate,  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the  plays  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform,  and  with  their  predecessors’  methods 
of  attacking  the  parts  for  which  they  might  be  cast.  The  few 
rehearsals  which  were  possible  in  the  days  when  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  rapid  succession  obliged  managers  to  leave  to  their 
actors  much  more  individual  independence  than  is  usual  nowadays ; 
to  see  that  the  text  was  mastered  and  the  stage  management 
clearly  mapped  out  to  the  avoidance  of  confusion,  was  as  much 
as  could  fairly  be  attempted  in  two  rehearsals  ;  and,  as  regards 
the  minutiae  of  playing  the  character  entrusted  to  him,  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  actor  very  much  to  himself,  and  not  to 
teach  him,  parrot-like,  as  some  stage-managers  now  delight  to 
do,  in  rehearsals  extending  over  several  weeks,  every  inflection 
of  voice  and  every  gesture. 

This  was  in  itself  an  undoubted  advantage  to  any  player  pos¬ 
sessing  real  aptitude  for  his  profession ;  but  the  old  system  offered 
to  its  followers  other  aids  and  incentives  which  are  now  sadly 
lacking.  The  constant  change  of  programme  gave  the  actor  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  a  wide  and  varied  experience ;  the 
deadening  effects  of  long  runs,  by  which  acting  is  reduced  to  a 
merely  mechanical  process,  were  as  yet  unknown.  To  play  panto¬ 
mime  at  Christmas,  tragedy  with  Charles  Kean,  light  comedy 
with  Charles  Mathews,  melodrama  with  Mme.  Celeste,  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  plays  with  the  fellow-members  of  his 
stock  company,  such  was  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  provincial 
actor  under  the  old  regime,  who  thereby  acquired  in  a  single 
season  knowledge  which  is  nowadays  hardly  to  be  attained  in  a 
lifetime.  Indeed,  both  country  actors  and  country  managers 
were  in  many  respects  better  off  under  the  old  stock  system  than 
under  the  present  touring  arrangements  ;  for,  besides  the  artistic 
advantages  enumerated  above,  the  provincial  actor  was  not  the 
mere  waif  and  stray  he  has  now  become.  He  was  for  a  season  of 
ten  months  or  so  (and  often  for  many  consecutive  seasons)  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  same  town,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  culti¬ 
vating  such  social  amenities  as  his  tastes  and  position  opened  to 
him  ;  in  the  town  to  which  his  services  were  dedicated,  he  was 
known  personally  to  many,  and  by  sight,  at  any  rate,  to  most ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  an  existing  personality,  while  his  successor  is  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  his  name  a  line  on  the  playbill,  and 
nothing  more.  The  manager,  too,  stood  better  under  the  old  state 
of  things ;  he  was  the  head  of  everything  in  his  own  theatre — 
the  choice  of  plays,  of  actors,  of  scenery,  and  of  dresses  reflected 
for  good  or  ill  the  taste  of  the  manager ;  of  all  success  he  could 
take  the  full  credit ;  every  one  employed  in  the  theatre  was 
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in  liis  pay  and  nnder  liis  orders.  Such  a  position,  requiring 
peculiar  gifts  for  its  proper  conduct,  was  immeasurably  more 
important  and  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  provincial 
manager  of  to-day,  who  keeps  his  theatre  as  a  sort  of  dramatic 
hotel  for  the  reception  of  successive  parties  of  guests,  with  whose 
doings  he  has  little  or  no  concern,  provided  his  share  of  the 
receipts  proves  satisfactory.  "Who,  then,  if  managers  and  actors 
were  better  off  under  the  old  system,  has  benefited  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  touring  companies?  A  third  and  important  class,  with¬ 
out  whom  theatrical  performances  are  impossible,  and  who  were 
most  shabbily  treated  in  the  old  stock  days,  were  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  changes  which  have  gradually  led  up  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  have  more  than  any  others  reaped  the  benefit 
of  those  changes — we  refer  to  dramatic  authors. 

In  the  days  of  stock  companies,  if  a  play  were  produced  with 
marked  success  in  London,  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  be  played  in  a  few  weeks  in  every  important  provincial 
theatre.  The”  difficulty  of  collecting  his  fees  simultaneously  all 
over  the  country,  which  the  dramatist  experienced  when  con¬ 
ducting  his  business  separately,  had  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
Dramatic  Authors’  Society,  by  whom  fees  were  collected  and 
penalties  enforced  for  unauthorized  performances ;  and  of  this 
Society  every  writer  of  plays  of  any  note  was  a  member.  The 
payment  of  fees  was  further  simplified  by  a  later  regulation  of 
the  Society  under  which  managers  obtained  by  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  the  right  to  play  any  piece  on  the  Society’s  list ;  but 
what  was  thus  gained  in  simplification  of  collection  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  the  sum  divisible  among 
the  authors — for  the  assessment  was  calculated  upon  terms  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  manager,  who,  when  once  his  pay¬ 
ment  was  made,  laid  the  Society’s  list  under  such  heavy  con¬ 
tributions  that  the  sum  payable,  even  to  a  leading  dramatic 
author  for  some  recent  London  success,  was  extremely  small. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  ingenious  brain  of 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  at  that  time  among  the  most  popular 
and  prolific  of  writers  for  the  stage,  devised  a  plan  whereby  the 
provincial  rights  of  a  successful  play  should  be  rendered  at  once 
substantial  in  value  and  easy  of  collection,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  touring  system  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  understood.  Instead  of  placing  his  new  plays  on  the  list 
of  the  Dramatic  Authors’  Society,  Mr.  Boucicault  sent  them 
into  the  country  with  some  three  or  four  actors  specially  selected 
und  rehearsed  by  himself,  for  the  principal  parts,  and  in  some 
oases  with  special  scenery  for  (at  any  rate)  the  most  important 
scenes.  Strictly  speaking,  this  plan  was  not  so  much  a  new 
departure  as  an  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances  of  principles 
already  existent ;  for  the  peripatetic  side  of  the  actor’s  calling,  which 
had  in  this  country  earned  him  the  unenviable  statutory  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  vagabond,  was  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  as  old  as  the  cart 
of  Thespis  itself.  To  every  country  theatre  London  stars,  some¬ 
times  alixne,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  supporters  in 
the  parts  of  secondary  importance,  paid  frequent  visits ;  while 
the  whole  Ilavmarket  Company  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
spend  part  of  their  vacation  on  provincial  stages.  But  what  Mr. 
Boucicault  did  was  to  make  the  rule  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  exception ;  the  normal  position  of  the  star  and  of  the  Ilay- 
market  Company  was  in  town,  and  it  was  only  when  London 
could  spare  them  that  they  found  their  way  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
new  organizations  were  intended  solely  for  the  provinces — the 
country,  not  London,  was  their  raison  d'etre.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Boucicault  (whose  example  was  soon  followed  by  Mr. 
Falconer  and  others)  sent  only  a  quartet,  or  thereabouts,  of 
actors  on  tour  with  his  plays,  leaving  the  less  prominent  parts  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  stock  companies  in  the 
theatres  visited.  Gradually  the  number  of  players  travelling 
with  the  plays  was  increased  ;  and  the  popularity  of  Robertson’s 
plays  (where  the  characters  were  few,  and  all  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  importance)  assisting  towards  that  end,  the  whole  cast  of 
the  play  was  carried  from  town  to  town  by  the  peripatetic 
manager,  and  the  days  of  stock  companies  were  numbered.  All 
this  has  happened  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  but 
so  thorough  has  been  the  change  that  there  is  not  at  the  present 
day  a  stock  company  in  any  important  provincial  theatre,  while 
over  140  travelling  companies  advertise  their  whereabouts  from 
week  to  week  in  the  columns  of  one  theatrical  newspaper.  The 
advantage  of  the  new  system  over  the  old  (which  it  has  so 
thoroughly  ousted)  consists  solely  in  its  fatal  convenience.  It 
is  convenient  to  the  author  to  dispose  of  his  work  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  to  a  single  purchaser,  instead  of  having,  with  in¬ 
finite  pains,  to  collect  his  fees  from  every  theatre  in  the  kingdom, 
or  to  receive  some  paltry  fraction  of  an  assessment  from 
the  Dramatic  Authors’  Society.  It  is  convenient  to  provincial 
managers  to  be  relieved  of  by  far  the  heavier  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  management ;  the  constant  attention 
at  the  morning’s  rehearsal  and  at  the  night’s  performance, 
the  anxiety  of  selecting  plays,  the  personal  supervision  of 
every  department  which  constituted  the  daily  task  of  every 
manager  whether  he  were  himself  an  actor  or  not,  are  now  in 
country  theatres  relegated  solely  to  pantomime  time.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  provincial  manager  arranges  that  his  stage 
shall  be  occupied  by  a  succession  of  touring  companies,  whose 
stay  in  each  town  is  usually  limited  to  a  week  ;  he  has  all  the 
London  successes  to  choose  from,  and  need  never  admit  into  his 
theatre  a  play  which  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
acted  either  in  town  or  country,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  most  difficult  of  managerial  functions,  that 


of  judging  by  merely  reading  a  play  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  an 
audience  when  acted.  During  the  touring  season  he  usually 
provides  the  theatre  (with  its  staff  of  carpenters,  &c.,  behind, 
and  of  check  and  money  takers  in  front  of  the  curtain),  the  gas, 
band,  scenery,  and  properties,  and  the  bulk  of  the  advertising, 
while  the  travelling  manager  contributes  on  his  part  the  play, 
the  players,  the  dresses,  and  any  special  scenery  or  special  form 
of  advertisement  (such  as  pictorial  posters  and  the  like),  the 
receipts  being  shared  in  such  proportion  as  accords  with  the 
relative  importance  of  the  theatre  and  the  touring  company. 

Again  the  new  system  is  convenient,  only  too  convenient,  to 
the  actor.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  reside  month  after 
month  in  the  same  provincial  town,  to  attend  daily  rehearsals  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  to  be  ever  studying  fresh  parts,  the  provincial 
actor  of  to-day  journeys  from  town  to  town,  staying  long  enough 
to  enjoy  but  not  to  tire  of  each.  His  rehearsals,  accidents  apart, 
are  finished  in  London  before  he  starts  on  his  travels ;  but,  if  he  is 
by  chance  compelled  to  spend  half  a  morning  in  the  theatre,  he 
considers  himself  a  very  ill-used  person ;  his  days  are,  as  a  rule,  his 
own,  and  with  the  constant  change  of  scene  and  the  pleasant  cama¬ 
raderie  of  a  theatrical  tour,  to  which  the  charms  of  female 
society  are  not  lacking,  the  life  is  no  doubt  agreeable  enough ; 
but  as  a  training  in  the  art  of  acting  it  is  undeserving  of  serious 
consideration.  Bad  as  is  the  present  state  of  the  London  stage 
as  regards  the  education  of  the  actor,  affairs  in  the  provinces  are 
tar  worse.  When  a  play  runs  one  year  in  town  it  will  go  for 
two  or  more  in  the  country.  The  Private  Secretary  is  still, 
after  an  uninterrupted  career  of  four  years,  delighting  provincial 
audiences.  Not  only,  then,  do  actors  in  travelling  companies 
suffer  more  from  the  effects  of  long  runs  than  do  their  fellows  in 
London,  but  there  is,  of  necessity,  less  independence  of  thought 
about  their  work  ;  they  are  engaged  merely  to  reproduce,  as 
closely  as  they  can,  the  effects  produced  by  the  cast  in  town. 
Before  rehearsals  begin  they  watch  their  prototypes  night  after 
night ;  they  are  rehearsed  in  a  parrot-like  imitation  of  their  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  any  tendency  to  exercise  individual  thought  or  study 
is  checked  by  occasional  and  unexpected  visits  of  inspection 
during  the  progress  of  the  tour  by  the  manager  or  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  To  fulfil  these  requirements  demands  no  very  exalted 
capabilities  as  an  actor,  and  the  theatrical  speculator  who  has 
purchased,  at  perhaps  a  long  price,  the  provincial  rights  of  a 
successful  drama,  generally  considers  it  advisable  to  economize 
by  sending  his  purchase  into  the  country  with  a  company  selected 
rather  with  an  eye  to  cheapness  than  to  any  higher  consideration 
of  art,  expecting  a  play  which  has  proved  attractive  in  town  to 
be  also  attractive  in  the  country,  no  matter  how  it  be  cast. 
Moreover,  the  country  actor  is  of  necessity  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  increasing  liis  experience  by  playing  in  the  matinee 
performances  now  so  frequent  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
Londoner ;  indeed,  he  cannot  even  obtain  the  education  derivable 
from  witnessing  the  acting  of  others,  but  sees  nothing  of  his  art 
outside  the  limits  of  the  company  to  which  he  is  attached  and  of 
the  single  play  which,  as  a  rule,  forms  its  repertoire. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  of  late  the  London  stage  has  sought 
recruits  quite  as  much  from  the  ranks  of  amateurs  as  from  pro¬ 
vincial  actors ;  indeed,  the  amateur,  under  proper  professional 
stage  management,  has  many  advantages  in  variety  of  work  and 
independence  of  action  for  which  the  country  actor  may  sigh  in 
vain.  “  Touring  ”  has  killed  the  provinces  as  a  dramatic  school 
the  most  eminent  of  our  actors,  managers,  and  stage-managers 
graduated  under  the  old  regime ;  while  those  of  a  newer  genera¬ 
tion  who  have  already  worked  their  way  to  the  front  rank  have- 
done  so  rather  in  spite  than  by  means  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  dramatic  student  is  now  beset,  and  will  be  found  to 
owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  advice  of  the  experienced  hands 
of  an  earlier  generation. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  English  stage  when  that  genera¬ 
tion,  the  last  of  our  actors  who  could  boast  of  any  systematized 
training,  shall  have  passed  away  ?  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  now  talked  and  written  of  the  “  Re¬ 
naissance  of  the  Drama,”  the  improvements  so  loudly  vaunted 
have  left  untouched  the  great  question  of  educating  the  actor  in 
his  art,  as  regards  which  matter  the  English  stage  of  to-day  is,  : 
like  a  spendthrift,  living  on  its  capital,  taking  no>care  to  perpetuate  . 
that  practical  knowledge — handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  of  stock  actors — which  the  player  of  to-day,  adding  to 
his  repertoire  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  one  part  a  year,  could  only 
hope  to  attain  by  living  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 


HANOVER  GALLERY. 

THE  "Winter  Exhibition  at  Messrs.  Ilollender  &  Cremetti’s 
handsome  Gallery,  47  New  Bond  Street,  is  chiefly  composed, 
as  heretofore,  of  modem  paintings  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  schools.  The  collection,  however,  is  well  arranged,  much 
varied,  and  full  of  interest.  Millet,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Jules 
Dupre,  Diaz,  are  nil  represented,  the  two  first  by  examples  which, 
though  characteristic  of  the  style  of  both  masters,  differ  widely 
in  theme  from  the  landscape  work  by  which  they  are  best  known. 
In  Millet’s  “  Los  Denicheurs”  we  have  indeed  an  open-air  inci¬ 
dent  of  rural  life,  with  no  brooding  mysterious  sky,  however,  or 
impressive  spacious  horizon,  or  pathetic  suggestiveness  in  the 
figures.  The  picture  presents  a  party  of  bird-hunting  young 
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yokels,  scaring  and  bludgeoning  the  roosted  birds  by  the  light  of 
a  torch  in  a  kind  of  bosky  alley.  The  four  figures  betray  the 
most  absorbed  and  animated  delight  in  the  cruel  sport.  The  play 
of  light  on  the  leafy  intricacies  above  and  behind  the  group,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  relation  to  the  figures,  is  rendered  with  delicate 
truth.  Simple  and  unexaggerated  in  presentment,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  self-revelation  of  the  painter’s  sensitive  nature. 
There  is  a  passionate  energy  in  the  figures,  almost  brutal  in  the 
prostrate  youngster  clutching  at  a  wounded  bird,  that  intensifies 
the  sentiment  of  Armand  Sylvestre’s  verses  : — 

La  sombre  loi  qui  fait  un  plaisir  a  l’enfance 

De  frapper  sans  merci  des  etres  sans  defense  ! 

The  Corot  is  a  masterly  little  canvas — “Le  Pont  Neuf  ” — showing 
the  bridge,  river,  quays,  and  rows  of  houses  beyond,  under  the 
high  light  of  noon,  in  the  mellowest  of  sunshiny  atmospheres. 
By  other  masters  deceased  there  are  a  capital  “Woodland  Scene 
with  Dogs  ”  (77),  by  Diaz,  and  a  fine  marine  by  Daubigny,  “  Sea 
View  ”  (70),  a  study  of  olive-grey  water  under  a  grey  and  subtly 
graduated  sky.  “The  Flock  of  Sheep”  (41),  by  Mile.  Rosa 
Bonheur,  is  of  course  chiefly  notable  for  the  admirable  painting 
of  the  animals,  partly  in  shadow,  partly  in  sunlight,  though  the 
pictorial  effect  owes  not  a  little  to  the  sober  and  reticent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  landscape.  M.  Alfred  Stevens  is  represented  by  two 
examples  that  form  a  striking  contrast.  “La  Femme  au  Bain” 
(75)  is  a  remarkable  example  of  technique.  It  is  emphatically  a 
painter’s  picture.  It  has  fine  colour  and  fine  drawing,  with  dis¬ 
tinction  of  style,  if,  as  M.  Stevens  has  himself  proclaimed,  we 
must  find  in  execution  a  painter’s  style.  Yet,  with  all  this,  we 
are  sensible  of  a  wider  and  perhaps  a  more  artistic  appeal  in  the 
much  less  imposing  “  Sea  Shore  at  Sainte  Adresse,  Havre  ”  (44). 
This  delicate  and  aerial  picture  is  an  example  of  genuine  “  Im¬ 
pressionisms, ”  in  which  the  record  shows  no  survival  of  the 
fleeting  inspiration,  for  in  such  work  a  real  afflatus  possesses  the 
painter  and  all  the  art  the  adept  knows  is  when  to  stay  the 
hand.  In  the  main  gallery  there  remains  for  notice  a  small  but 
good  Etty,  “Venus  and  Cupid”  (33);  various  sparkling  street 
scenes  in  Italy  by  Brandeis  ;  an  excellent  Blommers  (93) ;  land¬ 
scapes  of  varying  quality  by  Cazin,  of  which  “  After  the  Storm  ” 
(37)  is  the  most  impressive,  if  not  the  most  pleasing ;  a  small 
dark-toned  Duprd,  very  fine  in  colour  (43),  and  representative  ex¬ 
amples  by  Roybet,  Madrazo,  and  Beulliure.  In  the  upper 
gallery  must  be  mentioned  “A  High  Sea”  (143),  by  Jules  Dupre, 
finely  handled  and  full  of  force;  Van  de  Sande  Backhuysen’s 
“Zaandam,  Holland”  (149)  ;  two  attractive  pastels  by  Cazin  and 
F.  Millet,  and  various  landscapes  by  Mr.  R.  Elmore,  of  which 
the  smaller  are  preferable  to  the  large  landscape  “  Autumn 
Woods  ”  (125),  in  which  there  is  an  over-elaboration  of  detail. 


ADULTERATION. 

1. 

THERE  was  once  a  celebrated  divine  who  had  a  peculiar 
habit,  whenever  he  preached  a  sermon,  of  supplementing  one 


Then  as  to  the  beverages.  There  is  surely  no  need  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  fact  that  alien  things  have  for  many  years 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  champagne,  and  that 
for  one  bottle  of  the  genuine  product  of  the  vineyards  of  Rlieims 
and  Epernay  and  the  other  grape-growing  districts  of  France,  we 
get  nineteen  pints,  quarts,  and  magnums  of  the  most  atrocious 
stuff  ever  invented  for  the  poisoning  of  mankind.  The  political 
economists  must  explain  it  as  best  they  can  ;  but  common  sense 
tells  us  that  adulteration  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  and  liquors.  With  the  extra  consumption  of  all 
in  the  shape  of  luxuries  and  of  most  necessaries  (or  what  are  now 
regarded  as  such)  has  come  the  increased  adulteration  of  eatables 
and  potables.  That  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
prices  of  those  commodities  wherewith  we  furnish  forth  our  tables 
must  be  admitted,  and  this  is  the  only  semblance  of  an  argument 
which  the  vendors  of  adulterated  articles  can  adduce  in  reference 
to  their  dishonest  practices. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  source  of  the  innumerable 
products  which  are  foisted  upon  the  public  as  genuine,  to  a  greater 
extent  now  than  ever.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  such  a 
method  of  procedure  is  surrounded  by  snares  and  pitfalls  as  long 
as  matters  remain  in  their  present  state ;  yet  we  hope  in  succes¬ 
sive  articles  to  give  some  indications  of  the  quarters,  foreign  as 
well  as  at  home,  which  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  adulteration 
trade. 

Recent  legislation  has  been  very  serviceable  in  checking  the 
sale  of  “  doctored”  food;  but  Justice,  though  not  entirely  blind, 
is  painfully  slow,  and  for  one  dishonest  trader  or  manufacturer 
who  is  brought  within  the  meshes  of  the  law  one  hundred  escape 
punishment.  Take  the  case  of  the  tobacconists  and  the  cigar 
“  merchants.”  It  is  positively  appalling  to  reflect  upon  the 
injury  to  health  caused  directly  by  the  sales  of  what  is  palmed 
off'  upon  the  public — at  once  credulous  and  reckless  of  conse¬ 
quences — as  bona-fide  tobacco.  We  are  told  that  a  million 
cigarettes  are  smoked  every  day  in  London  alone.  Add  to  that 
quantity  the  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  “  cigars  ”  which  are 
daily  consumed,  and  the  wonder  is  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all 
the  surgeons  residing  in  the  metropolis  do  not  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  mouth.  When  we  come 
to  deal  specifically  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  may 
expect  some  curious  and  interesting  information,  for  there  is  no 
department  of  commerce  so  prolific  of  adulteration  as  the  tobacco 
and  cigar  trades. 

Another  article  of  almost  universal  consumption  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  from  time  immemorial  to  adulteration  of  the  grossest 
character.  We  refer  to  beer.  We  have  lately  submitted  three 
specimens  of  this  beverage  to  Professor  Wanklyn  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  analyses.  The  specimens  were  marked  A,  B,  and  C. 
“  A  ”  was  some  porter  purchased  at  a  small  public-house  upon 
the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  ;  “  B  ”  was  some  bitter  ale 
from  one  of  the  principal  West-End  Restaurants ;  and  “  C  ”  some 
of  the  mixture  known  to  the  working-man  as  “  four  ale,”  and 
obtained  in  the  same  locality  as  the  porter.  We  append  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wanklyn’s  report : — 
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startling  assertion  after  the  other  with  the  complacent  remark, 
“There’s  no  doubt  about  it.”  Nor  was  there  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned.  His  hearers  may  have  been  pardoned  if  the 
result  of  the  iteration  was  to  gradually  force  them  to  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  “  doubt,”  and  a  very  considerable  one,  about 
everything  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  concerning  most 
mundane  matters  there  is  still  the  “  glorious  uncertainty  ”  which 
is  averred  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  our  Isthmian  games  than 
to  aught  besides.  But  even  as,  the  copy-books  tell  us,  there  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception,  so  there  is  one  subject  of  paramount 
importance  on  which  public  opinion  is  so  unanimously  agreed  as 
to  absolutely  exclude  from  its  discussion  the  element  of  discord. 
There  is,  in  fact,  “  no  doubt  ”  whatsoever  that  nearly  every  morsel 
of  food  we  eat  and  every  drop  we  drink  is  more  or  less  adulte¬ 
rated.  Our  bread  is  made,  as  a  rule,  of  other  things  than  good 
wheaten  flour ;  our  tea  is  too  frequently  a  mixture  in  which 
the  veritable  shrub  itself  is  wellnigh  “conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence  ”  ;  coffee  is  not  only  a  compound  of  chicory  and  horse 
beans,  but  of  more  dangerous  and  unpleasant  substances  ; 
sugar  is  not  invariably  free  from  sand  ;  and  that  butter  is 
occasionally  composed  of  oleomargarine,  and  is  not  always  the 
“  Normandy  Fresh  ”  of  the  worthy  tradesman’s  placards,  we 
have  too  frequent  proofs;  while  mustard  and  pepper,  but  not, 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  salt,  are  notoriously  concocted  of 
other  than  the  true  ingredients.  It  was  popularly  supposed 
that  the  Health  Exhibition  would  effect  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
If  it  did,  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  particular  direction  it 
worked  reforms  in  regard  to  food  adulteration  ;  for  assuredly  they 
do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  patent  to  the  gaze  of  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  which  we  eat  or  drink  is 
what  it  seems ;  everything  is  unreal  and  what  it  ought  not  to  be, 
from  marmalade,  in  the  compounding  of  which  the  common 
turnip  plays  no  insignificant  part,  to  the  “  mixed  pickles,”  into 
the  curious  composition  of  which  we  do  not  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  propose  to  enter.  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  butcher,  palms  off’  upon 
the  unsuspecting  customer  American  for  English  beef  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  ice-preserved  mutton  for  the  succulent  flesh  of  the  South- 
down.  Even  fish  is  not  all  genuine,  and  we  have  evidence  upon 
which  we  can  absolutely  rely  that  what  is  warranted  “real 
turtle  ”  is  very  frequently  nothing  but  conger-eel. 


B  is  strong  well-fermented  ale.  A  and  C  are  unsatisfactory.  C  is  merely 
weak  ;  but  A  is  especially  bad.  Apparently  it  is  adulterated  after 
brewing  with  some  form  of  sugar ;  it  is  a  most  unwholesome  beverage  and 
likelv  to  do  considerable  harm  to  the  persons  drinking  it.  A  and  C  are 
either  originally  weak  or  else  have  been  let  down  with  water. 

J.  Alfred  Wankltn. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  better 
classes  are  apparently  able  to  purchase  wholesome  beer,  an 
inferior,  and  in  some  cases  poisonous,  article  is  palmed  off'  upon 
the  working-man. 

Howell  tells  us  that  a  French  physician  who  had  been  in 
England  said,  “  The  English  have  a  drink  which  they  call  ale, 
and  which  I  think  the  wholesomest  liquor  that  can  be  drank ; 
for,  whereas  the  body  of  a  man  is  supported  by  natural  heat  and 
radical  moisture,  there '  is  no  drink  conduces  more  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  one  and  the  increase  of  the  other  than  ale  ;  for, 
while  Englishmen  drink  only  ale,  they  are  strong,  brawny,  able 
men,  and  can  throw  an  arrow  an  ell  long.”  The  lower  classes 
are  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  French  physician  and  firmly 
believe  in  beer  as  a  food.  Domestic  servants  and  labourers 
stipulate  for  beer  and  beer  money ;  the  trifling  gratuity  is  often 
called  “  a  glass  of  ale,”  and  so  we  keep  up  tradition.  Working¬ 
men  give  beer  credit  as  a  strength-producer  that  it  by  no  means 
deserves.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  knew  better,  tells  us  that 
“  my  companion  at  the  press  drank  every  day  a  pint  before 
breakfast,  a  pint  at  breakfast,  a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
a  pint  at  dinner,  a  pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six  o’clock,  and 
another  when  he  had  done  his  day's  work.”  Six  pints  in  all, 
and  a  fairly  moderate  allowance.  The  majority  of  the  labourers 
of  to-day  drink  more ;  and,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  far  more  nourishment  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread  than  in 
a  quart  of  strong  ale,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  workmen  of  the 
fact.  And,  as  Professor  Wanklyn  points  out,  the  unfortunate 
folk  who  drink  such  concoctions  as  the  porter  he  analyzed  are 
likely  to  suffer  considerable  injury.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sale  of  such  poison  should  be  prohibited. 

With  reference  to  Professor  Wanklyn’s  analysis  of  A  and 
C,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  publicans  openly 
declare  that  their  customers  will  not  drink  beer  as  it  comes  from 
the  brewer.  It  must  be  “  fined,”  they  tell  us,  before  the  working- 
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man  will  approve  of  it ;  it  must  be  sweetened,  it  must  be  diluted, 
and  it  must  be  flavoured  to  taste,  and  it  must  also  “  carry  a 
head.”  This  is  particularly  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  porter 
and  stout.  The  favourite  drink  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic  is 
“  cooper  — i.e.  stout  and  porter — half-and-half,  and  fourpenny 
ale.  Perhaps,  if  the  customer  takes  his  ease  in  his  inn  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  being  warmed,  lighted,  and  sheltered  at  the 
expense  of  the  publican,  and  only  pays  for  his  pint  of  fourpenny 
ale,  he,  the  customer,  has  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and,  anyhow, 
the  publican  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  recouped  for  his 
outlay,  and  to  do  this  the  druggist  comes  to  his  assistance,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  produced  that  sweet,  salt,  heady,  viscous 
liquor,  the  poor  man’s  beer. 


THE  ITALIAN  METHOD  OF  SINGING. 


TV/rUCH  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  decline  of  the  art  of 
singing,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  of  the  artists  now 
before  the  public  can  compare  with  the  surprising  number  of  really 
great  singers  who  formerly  crowded  the  operatic  stage.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  an  opera  of  the  old  school  to  be  produced  to-day 
with  such  a  cast  as  distinguished,  for  instance,  the  famous  repre¬ 
sentation  of  I  Puritani,  with  Grisi,  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Ronconi 
— artistes  who  perfectly  understood  the  true  method  of  singing, 
and  who  had  not  strained  their  voices  by  trying  novel  experi¬ 
ments.  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  an  authority,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
on  this  subject,  has  said,  “  that  as  there  is  but  one  right  way  of 
doing  anything,  there  can  be  but  one  correct  way  of  singing.” 
The  old  Italian  method  is  unquestionably  the  only  one  of  any  true 
value,  simply  because  it  adheres  strictly  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  specially  called  the  “Italian”  from' the  fact  that  the  Italians 
have  practised  it  for  ages,  and  have  always  been  renowned  for 
the  perfection  of  their  singing.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  greatest  singers  the  world  has  produced  have  been  those  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  old  Italian  school ;  and  the  very  few 
really  eminent  singers  now  before  the  public— such  as  Mme. 
Trebelli,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  and  one  or  two 
others — are  all  of  them  proficient  in  this  method.  It  is 
lamented  that,  whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  naturally 
as  many  fine  voices  in  the  world  as  ever,  there  are  very  few  really 
great  singers.  Passing  over  many  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
deterioration  of  the  vocal  art,  such  as  the  influence  of  the 
Wagnerian  school  and  the  decline  of  Italian  opera,  which  are 
more  or  less  irrelevant  to  our  object,  we  will  give  the  fore¬ 
most  place  to  that  which  is  certainly  the  chief  amongst  them 
—namely,  the  want  of  an  obligatory  course  of  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  mechanism  of  singing  before  the  higher  part  is 
reached,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  long  line  of  great 
teachers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Italy  itself.  The  Italian 
maestri  of  the  past  considered  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  singer,  if  he  or  she  intended  to  become  eminent,  to  devote 
at  least  from  five  to  six  years’  study  to  this  great  art.  As  a  rule 
the  first  two  or  three  years  were  employed  in  forming  the  voice 
and  m  teaching  the  elementary  exercises  and  solfeggi ;  after 
which  the  pupil  was  allowed  to  sing  songs,  ballads,  and  operatic 
pieces.  I  he  highest  aim,  it  would  seem,  of  the  majority  of  our 
young  singers,  in  their  earnest  desire  to  begin  to  earn  a  livelihood 
tor  themselves,  is  to  acquire  at  the  end  of  six  months’  study  under 
an  indifferent  teacher  a  knowledge  of  how  to  sing  half  a  dozen 
ballads  tolerably  well,  after  which  they  usually  consider  them¬ 
selves  accomplished  artists.  The  public,  which  is  no  longer  in 
touch  with  really  great  singing,  applauds  them,  and  they  go  the 
round  ot  England  and  America  with  their  very  limited  repertoire 
and,  fortunately  for  themselves,  but  unfortunately  for  true  art’ 
are  able  to  make  a  fair  living.  Greatness  they  can  never  achieve 
because  greatness  in  singing,  as  in  every  other  art,  can  only  come 
with  patience,  time,  and  hard  work.  In  a  recent  and  admirable 
article  on  voice-training,  Mme.  Beati,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
pupils  oi  Pietro  Romani,  and  consequently  an  eminent  teacher  of 
the  old  Italian  method,  observes  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  perform  a  piece  upon  the  violin  without  having  previously 
learnt  the  relative  position  of  notes  on  that  instrument,  and 
without  having  trained  the  muscles  of  the  hand  to’  find 
them  with  ease ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  expected 
ol  the  voice-instrument  when  songs  are  given  before  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  voice-production  have  been,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  Another  most  accomplished  teacher  of 
singing— Mme.  Puzzi— who,  together  with  her  able  daughter, 
has  done  so  much  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  legitimate  sing- 
mg  in  this  country,  is  constantly  lamenting  the  trivial  manner  in 
which  this  art  is  approached  by  those  who  wish  to  “master”  it. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  possession  of  a  naturally  fine  voice 
a  good  ear,  and  a  little  talent,  suffices.  As  well  sav  that  the 
possession  of  a  love  for  painting  will  make  a  painter  without  his 
having  to  take  the  trouble  to  previously  study  anatomy  and 
perspective.  In  point  of  fact,  so  great  is  the  art  of  singing  when 
it  is  properly  acquired,  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  vocalists 
that  have  ever  lived— such,  for  instance,  as  Mme.  Pasta— have 
not  possessed  exceptionally  fine  voices.  Mme.  Pasta,  when  an 
old  woman,  related  the  following  anecdote : _ 


The  voice  [she  said]  is  secondary  to  the  wav  in  which  it  is  used.  I  ha 
not  a  good  voice  at  all.  It  was  one  of  great  compass,  but  thick  (veleta 
and  not  at  all  flexible,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  it  in  tune.  I  wa 


not  successful  for  many  years.  I  overcame  all  my  difficulties  by  hard 
studj\  Perseverance  did  wonders  for  me — it  will  for  any  one  who  deter¬ 
mines  to  battle  all  obstacles  and  conquer  them.  I  had  no  natural  shake  or 
trill,  and,  as  the  music  of  forty  years  ago  was  very  elaborate  and  full  of 
shakes,  this  was  a  great  drawback  to  me.  For  five  years  I  struggled  to 
obtain  the  much-desired  power  of  trilling.  One  day  it  came  to  me  as  by  in¬ 
spiration.  I  could  shake  perfectly. 

Mme.  Pasta  made  her  greatest  effects  by  the  taste  and  breadth, 
so  to  speak,  with  which  she  delivered  her  recitatives  in  tragic 
opera.  In  this  she  was  supreme,  and  she  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  her  proficiency  in  an  art  which  has  greatly  declined  of 
late. 

Mme.  Clara  Novello  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  great  mis¬ 
take  for  students  to  practise  unassisted  by  an  able  director. 
They  are  apt  to  fall  into  bad  habits.  The  pupil  having  been 
taught  how  to  emit  the  voice  without  making  objectionable 
grimaces  or  distortions,  should  next  attack  the  solfeggi ,  or  vocaliza¬ 
tions  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  know  of  none  better  for  beginners 
than  Signor  Randegger’s  excellent  Singing  Primer,  published  by 
Novello  &  Ewer.  Here,  if  the  pupil  is  under  good  direction,  he 
has  enough  to  do  for  at  least  a  year,  if  not  two  years,  for 
of  course  the  solfeggi  are  not  only  'intended  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  voice,  but  also  to  give  it  flexibility,  and  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  master  the  difficulties  of fioriture  and  vocallaszi — and 
these  demand  a  wonderful  amount  of  taste  and  elegance  in  their 
rendering.  Once  the  pupil  thoroughly  understands  how  to  vocalize, 
and  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  various  solfeggi,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  composers,  he 
should  be  gradually  taught  to  unite  the  text  to  the  vocal  sounds. 
It  is  also  most  necessary  that  all  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  art  of  singing  should  thoroughly  understand  the  anatomy 
of  the  vocal  organs.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  when  singers  should  begin  to  learn.  Mme.  Novello 
tells  us  that  she  sang  oratorios  and  mass  music  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  The  precise  age  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  begin  exer¬ 
cising  the  voice  varies  much  in  individuals,  according  to  their 
physical  and  mental  development,  but  at  eight  or  nine  years  old 
girls  are  often  able  to  do  so  with  advantage.  Under  fourteen 
years  of  age  it  is  important  to  limit  the  compass,  and  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  voice-production  exercises  beyond  the  middle  octave.  When 
the  pupil  thoroughly  understands  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art, 
then  it  is  time  to  commence  the  aesthetic,  and  this  is  no  light 
undertaking,  for  herein  depends  future  popularity  and  eminence  j 
but  the  scholar  who  approaches  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  art  thoroughly  well  trained,  very  soon  gives  to  his  operatic 
impersonations  and  general  singing  the  proper  and  necessary  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  his  recently  published  Life,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  undoubtedly 
our  greatest  tenor  of  the  old  school,  comments  bitterly  not  only 
on  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers  of  singing,  but  still  more  on  the 
“monstrous  and  growing  evil  of  charlatans,  who  profess  to  hold 
Conservatoire  diplomes,  and  to  be  able  to  teach  production  of  voice 
and  phrasing  within  a  given  time  at  a  less  price  than  vermin- 
powder  costs.”  He  himself  took  many  years,  under  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  his  day,  to  master  that  art  in  which  he  has  reigned 
supreme  for  so  long  a  time.  So  admirable  is  the  method  in 
which  he  was  trained  that,  like  many  other  vocalists  of  the  old 
school,  he  has  been  able— together,  by  the  way,  with  Mme. 
Alboni,  who  still  sings  as  well  as  ever,  although  over  sixty  years 
ot  age — to  preserve  his  voice  in  a  truly  marvellous  manner.  Very 
few  of  our  rising  artists  will  preserve  their  voices,  even  to  their 
fortieth  year. 

Singers  should  certainly  begin  to  train  their  voices  in  the 
register  given  them  by  nature,  and  never  attempt  to  depart  from 
it.  I  In;  mezzo-soprano  may  add,  by  dint  of  continuous  practice, 
notes  to  her  upper  or  lower  register,  but  she  will  be  very  ill 
advised  if  she  endeavours  to  make  her  voice  either  a  full  soprano 
or  a  genuine  contralto.  It  has  happened,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  that  a  baritone  voice  can  develop  into  a 
tenor.  His,  however,  is  not  the  only  example,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  according  to  what  he  says  in  his  Life,  for  we  have  recently 
had  another  remarkable  instance  in  M.  J ean  de  Reszke,  who  sang  as 
a  baritone  for  several  years  before  he  appeared  with  absolute 
success  in  tenor  parts.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  all 
attempts  at  altering  the  natural  register  should  be  severely 
condemned.  They  almost  invariably  result  in  cracking  the  voice. 


’TIS  SIXTEEN  YEARS  SINCE. 
[With  apologies  to  the  Shade  of  Maginn.] 

“  P'1  OME,  drink  and  be  merry, 
Dance,  sing,  and  rejoice, 

At  your  own,  boys,  and  not 
The  locality’s  choice !  ” 

Ah  !  words  of  imprudence — 

How  little  I  knew, 

"When  I  blurted  them  out, 

In  the  year  seventy-two, 

That  their  author  would  live 
At  their  record  to  wince, 

And  be  sorry  he  spoke  them 
’Tis  sixteen  years  since. 
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“  You  are  running  your  heads 
Against  nature  and  fact. 

For  you  can’t  create  virtue 
By  Parliament  Act.” 

Ah !  had  I  foreseen, 

But  this  year  Eighty-eight, 

My  views  I’d  have  scrupled 
So  roundly  to  state. 

’Twould  have  seemed  to  me  wiser 
My  language  to  mince  ; 

But,  how  could  I  know  ? 

It  was  sixteen  years  since. 

’Tis  no  wonder  I  scorned 
The  grandmotherly  cares 
Of  Governments  meddling 
In  private  affairs. 

For  how  in  the  world, 

I  would  ask,  could  I  know 
That  five  Home  Office  years 
Could  have  altered  me  so, 

And  my  innocent  mind 
Have  availed  to  convince 
Of  the  truths  I  had  scouted 
Just  sixteen  years  since  ? 

No  prophet  stood  by  me 
To  breathe  in  mine  ear 
The  advice  not  to  go  in 
Too  strongly  for  beer  ; 

No  whisper  of  warning 
Adjured  me  to  pause 
As  a  destined  ally  of 
The  Temperance  cause. 

Who  would  change  good  malt  liquor 
For  teetotal  rinse — 

O  !  that  some  one  had  warned  me 
These  sixteen  years  since ! 

But  what,  after  all, 

Is  the  pother  about  ? 

May  a  coat  of  such  age 
Not  be  turned  inside  out  ? 

It  was  sixteen  years  old, 

And  Nays  have  become  Yeas 
In  not  so  much  more 

Than  that  number  of  days. 

Of  the  arts  I  excel  in 
I  ne’er  had  been  Prince 
Had  I  boggled  o’er  pledges 
Of  sixteen  years  since. 


REVIEWS. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HEALING.* 

THAT  nothing  is  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so  is  the 
principle  of  Miss  Lord’s  book  on  what  she  calls  “  Christian 
Science  Healing.”  It  is  a  curious,  comic,  pathetic  sort  of  volume, 
a  collection  of  Stoical  ideas  and  mystic  maxims,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  “  Lectures,”  and  nominally  meant  to  teach  people  to  heal 
diseases  by  faith.  In  a  work  with  such  an  aim  one  naturally 
expects  much  more  nonsense  than,  in  fact,  one  finds  here.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Miss  Lord  is  probably  much  less  concerned  with 
giving  formulae  for  “  Faith  Healing,”  as  it  is  called,  than  with  en¬ 
couraging  a  sort  of  Quietism — a  temper  of  courage  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  There  is  more  method  in  her  performance  than  might  be 
looked  for ;  she  starts  quite  philosophically  from  a  metaphysic 
which  is  as  good  as  another,  and  she  will  probably  disappoint 
pupils  who  expect  to  find  in  Faith  Healing  a  lucrative  profession. 
Not  that  Miss  Lord  actually  discourages  this  expectation ;  nay, 
she  meets  the  objections  of  the  patient  who  does  not  see  why  he 
should  pay  to  be  healed.  The  following  quotation  shows  that 
Miss  Lord  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  that  form  of 
matter  known  as  “  dross,”  or  “  circulating  medium,”  among 

philosophers  of  various  schools.  Her  “circulating  Medium” _ 

the  lady  who  goes  about  working  “  faith  cures  ” — is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  her  hire  : — 

WHY  MUST  I  PAY  TO  BE  HEALED  ? 

“  Well,  now,  as  we  seem  to  be  having  a  friendly  chat,  would  you  mind 
telling  me  why  I  have  to  pay  my  healer  for  treating  me  for  my  rheu¬ 
matism  ?  I  daresay  it  is  very  stupid  of  me  not  to  see  without  so  much  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  I  really  cannot  understand  why  she  should  not  be  only  too 
glad  to  heal  me  without  any  pay  whatever.  I'am  sure  I  would  not  hurt  a 
fly,  as  it  is  ;  and  if  I  could  heal  people  as  she  does,  I  would  go  about  doing 
it  all  day  long,  just  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did,  and  not  ask  a  penny 
from  man,  woman  or  child.” 

My  dear  friend,  I  look  you  seriously  in  the  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  I  tell 
you  gently,  that  if  you  really  were  so  kindhearted  as  to  do  all  that  in  the 
future,  you  would  be  consulting  me  now  as  to  how  much  you  could  coax 
your  healer  to  accept,  and  whether  there  was  any  little  attention  you  could 
pay  her,  which  was  beyond  what  mere  money  can  give. 

“Oh  !  now  you  think  me  mean ;  and  I  did  hope  I  could  speak  to  you  as 
a  friend.” 

*  Christian  Science  Healing.  By  Frances  Lord.  London:  Redway. 
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No,  I  do  not  think  you  meaner  than  all  mortal,  ordinary  human  nature 
is.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  common  experience,  and  no  particular  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Christian  Science  healers,  that  people  who  really  are  like 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  always  want  to  pay  their  way  as  honest  people 
should. 

In  reviewing  Christian  Scienoe  Healing  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
Miss  Lord’s  philosophy  of  human  existence  on  one  side,  and  her 
“  cures,”  and  methods  of  cure,  on  the  other.  With  her  philosophy, 
as  a  philosophy,  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  It  is  a  combination  of 
Stoicism  and  Quietism.  It  starts  from  the  idea  that  Fear  is  the 
great  evil  in  human  life,  and  Lucretius  begins  at  no  other  point. 
But,  whereas  Lucretius  demolishes  Fear  to  his  own  satisfaction 
by  demonstrating  that  the  gods  are  indifferent  and  life  a  dream, 
Miss  Lord  takes  the  Stoical  view  that  “  The  All  is  the  Good,” 
which  “  lifts  off  fear.”  She  adds,  “  the  All  is  spirit,”  and,  as 
corollaries,  “  There  is  no  reality  in  Evil,  there  is  no  reality  in 
Matter.”  So  far  Miss  Lord  cultivates  a  philosophical  optimism 
which  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  comfort  to  philosophic  minds.  But 
the  mothers  of  large  families,  old  maids  in  loneliness,  men  who 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  live,  rarely  possess  minds  of  this  cast. 
For  their  advantage  Miss  Lord  “  drives  at  practice,”  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  convert  abstract  beliefs  into  a  religion  and  rule  of  life. 
People,  she  thinks,  must  bring  themselves  into  a  condition  of 
active  faith,  and  this  they  are  to  do  by  deliberately  living  a 
spiritual  life,  choosing  moments  of  inner  withdrawal,  repeating 
certain  “  Denials  ”  and  the  Affirmation  that  “  the  All  is  the 
Good,”  with  certain  inferences.  “  I  am  an  idea  of  God,  a  special 
thought  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  good  I  live  and  move  and  have 
my  being.”  After  a  training  in  this  asceticism  “  you  will  have 
learned  the  truth  of  John  vii.  1 6,  17 — ‘If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself.’  ” 

To  criticize  disrespectfully  this  manner  of  thinking  and  living 
is  very  far  from  our  intention.  It  is  only  when  Miss  Lord  tells 
her  disciples  how  to  exercise  their  Faith  as  a  paying  pro¬ 
fession  that  she  becomes  grotesque  enough.  Yet  even  here 
she  has  certain  limits  imposed  on  her  by  a  kind  of  natural 
common  sense  and  good  taste,  which  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  in  books  of  modem  Mysticism.  The  link  between 
her  philosophy  and  practice  (lucrative  or  otherwise)  in  Faith 
Healing  is  the  hypothesis  of  “  Thought  Transference.”  If 
Thought  can  be  transferred,  if  one  man’s  ideas  and  will  can  be 
imposed  on  another  without  words,  then  the  Psychical  Society 
may  rejoice,  and  Miss  Lord’s  pupils  may  work  a  kind  of  modified 
miracles.  But  here  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  world  of 
Hypnotism,  of  shady  Mesmerists,  and  patients  from  the  Sal- 
petriere.  You  think  of  “passes,”  of  “disks,”  of  “spirits,”  and 
so  forth.  But  Miss  Lord  dismisses  Mesmer  &  Co.  with  a  kind 
of  reasonable  contempt,  and  assures  the  public  that  “  Christian 
Science  is  not  Mesmerism,  and  not  Will  Power.”  “  The  whole 
topic  of  spirit-agency  is  considered  hy  teachers  of  Christian 
Science  to  be  entirely  outside  their  province.”  Not  that  Miss 
Lord  is  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  “  spirits.”  But  she 
reposes  on  the  maxim,  “Good  spirits  never  break  the  sphere” — in 
fact,  good  spirits  behave  with  good  taste.  “No  counsellor  is 
ever  so  wise  as  a  person’s  own  free  Spirit  when  it  proclaims  its 
union  with  its  Source,  God,  the  All-Good,  and  every  ‘  spirit  ’ 
has  done  this  if  its  help  or  counsel  is  worth  anything.”  That  is 
rather  a  dignified  snub  to  the  Sludges  and  Slades  of  this  world — 
and  the  next. 

It  is  clear,  tnen,  that  a  kind  of  good  taste  regulates  Miss  Lord 
even  when  she  comes  to  “  Thought  Transference.”  You  are  to 
heal  people  by  inwardly  addressing  your  spirit  to  theirs,  not  by 
throwing  them  into  fits.  Nor  are  you,  the  disciple,  to  use  your 
power  of  Thought  Transference  without  economy.  Here  is  a 
curious  example,  exhibiting  sense  and  taste  combined  with 
delusion : — 

Mrs.  B  has  a  withered  hand.  She  is  certainly  stingy.  She  is  reputed 
rich.  I  ou  are  asked  to  treat  her,  or  it  is  in  some  way  your  duty  to  do  so. 
Let  us  suppose  her  error  is  plainly  avarice,  so  that  you  do  not  need  to 
doubt  you  should  treat  her  for  that  at  once,  no  matter  how  many  more 
errors  there  may  be  awaiting  you  presently.  You  deny  the  hold  of  Avarice 
over  your  patient ;  you  affirm  love  and  good  will.  You  do  not  dictate  any 
distinct  actions  to  be  done  or  omitted ;  you  do  not  say,  “  Mrs.  B,  you  want 
to  stretch  out  that  poor  withered  hand  of  yours,  so  that  it  is  soft  as  a  little 
child’s  ;  and  with  that  new,  soft  hand,  you  want  to  write  a  cheque  for  your 
married  daughter,  who  has  always  been  good  and  dutiful  to  you,  so  that 
she  may  be  able  to  send  her  children  to  good  schools,  and  buy  her  husband 
a  greatcoat,  and  hire  a  good  servant  to  help  her  in  housework,  and  thus 
have  time  to  sit  down  quietly  sometimes,  or  go  for  a  walk,  or  chat  with  her 
children  and  friends.”  No ;  as  a  healer,  it  is  the  avarice  you  want  to  heal, 
and  the  beliefs  which  make  the  old  woman  avaricious  and  grasping  ;  you 
do  not  permit  yourself  to  picture  out  how  she  would  behave,  if  she  were 
not  avaricious  ;  still  less,  to  dictate  in  what  way  her  good  will  would  ex¬ 
press  itself  ;  for  really’,  if  y’ou  come  to  think  of  it,  you  may  be  entirely 
misinformed  about  her  wealth ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  she  is  rich  or  poor  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
proclaim  her  free  from  the  error  she  holds  (whatever  it  be  and  whether 
you  can  actually  name  it  or  not),  which  expresses  itself,  or  translates  itself 
as  Avarice  and  a  withered  hand.  A  little  thinking  will  make  clear  to  you 
that  it  is  no  part  of  your  business  to  dictate  actions  ;  because  you  cannot 
know  what  actions  would  be  the  proper  ones  to  show  forth  the  Perfection 
which  you  summon  into  Manifestation. 

Apparently,  in  all  these  methods  of  healing,  the  doctor  merely 
sits  and  looks  at  the  patient,  hears  her  amuse  herself  by  telling 
her  sad  story,  and  then  thinks  according  to  the  following 
formulae.  The  case  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  vexatious — 
dyspepsia — and  we  should  very  greatly  have  enjoyed  seeing  Faith 
Healing  tried  on  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  sufferer : — 

We  will  suppose  your  patient  has  dyspepsia.  Consecrate  the  occasion  in 
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the  way  .you  find  most  helpful.  Call  your  patient  bv  name.  Then  pause. 
Then  begin  :  “  Dear  P, 

“  isf  Avenue ,  no  belief  of  your  parents  in  Sensuality  has  any  power  to 
reflect  this  condition  on  you,  which  is  called  dyspepsia.  And  no  belief  of 
your  parents  in  Heredity  has  any  power  to  reflect  upon  you  this  condition 
which  you  call  dyspepsia.  You  are  pot  suffering  from  their  sensuality  ; 
for  you  have  inherited  nothing  from  them.  I  deny  the  power  of  inherited 
evil  over  you. 

“  2nd  Avenue.  Dear  P,  no  belief  which  the  Human  Race  holds  about 
Sensuality  being  connected  with  a  child’s  birth,  has  any  power  to  reflect 
upon  you  this  condition  which  you  call  dyspepsia.  Nor  has  any  Race- 
belief  that  children  can  inherit  from  parents,  any  power  to  reflect  this  con¬ 
dition  upon  jam,  which  you  call  dyspepsia.  These  mistaken  thoughts  in 
the  whole  human  race  have  no  power  to  reflect  any  mistake  or  error  upon 
you. 

“  3 rd  Avenue.  Dear  P,  no  belief  of  your  own  in  Sensuality  has  any  power 
to  show  forth  as  what  you  call  dyspepsia.  You  are  not  sensual.  You 
never  were  sensual.  You  do  not  believe  in  sensuality  ;  you  are  free  from 
the  errors  which  are  called  lustful  passions  and  sensual  appetites.  No 
belief  of  yours  that  children  can  inherit  weakness  from  parents,  can  reflect 
upon  you  this  condition  which  you  call  dyspepsia.  You  do  not  believe  you 
inherited  anything  from  your  parents.” 

There  is  plenty  more  of  the  Avenues  and  Formulae,  which  con¬ 
clude  with  a  kind  of  “  Christian  Science  ”  doxology. 

It  is  inevitable  that  ideas  about  sex,  and  love-making,  and 
“  having  a  good  time  ”  should  intrude  themselves  into  any 
“  movement  ”  like  “  Christian  Science.”  Hence  some  remarks  on 
flirtation,  which  “  certain  American  teachers  practise,  or  wink 
at  ” ;  and  we  fear  that,  like  Ingoldsby’s  nun,  some  of  them 

“wink  as  a  lady  ought  not  to  wink.”  But,  to  be  fair  to 

Miss  Lord,  her  hook  is  perfectly  proper  and  harmless  where 
this  delicate  matter  is  concerned.  In  fact,  she  constantly  amazes 
by  her  calm  belief  that  “dear  P.’s”  gastric  juices,  and  the 
coats  of  “  dear  P.’s  ”  stomach  (or  of  venerable  P.’s  either)  will 
be  affected  by  another  person’s  reflections  on  theology,  con¬ 
trasted  with  her  distaste  for  all  sorts  of  other  nonsense,  such 

as  “  Esoteric  Buddhism.”  “  The  difficulty  about  this  Buddhistic 

Theosophical  movement  lies  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  fraud . 

It  professes  to  give  information  about  God  and  Divine  things, 
yet  it  gives  none.”  "With  her  engaging  candour  Miss  Lord  next 
remarks  that  “  The  Bible  is  a  very  mixed  Book,”  which  M.  Renan  and 
others  have  already  said,  at  greater  length,  and  not  in  so  colloquial 
a  style.  When  an  objection  is  raised  about  Mystics,  Miss  Lord 
replies,  “  Certainly  no  one  can  understand  Mystics  except  Mystics. 
How  far  they  understand  themselves  no  one  can  settle.”  The 
Mystic  finds  much  pleasure  in  reading  novels  because  he  sees  just 
how  a  Christian  Scientist  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  would  have 
put  everything  right.  A  Christian  Scientific  version  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  would  be  an  interesting  example.  At  present,  next 
to  the  Bible,  Christian  Science  prefers  the  works  of  Mrs.  Eddy, 
W.  F.  Evans,  J.  H.  Dewey,  M.D.,  The  Light  of  Asia,  Molinos, 
Mme.  Guyon,  Count  Tolstoi,  and  Wagner’s  libretti. 

If  we  might  oiler  a  suggestion  to  Miss  Lord,  it  would  be  that 
she  should  translate  Plotinus,  and  add  him  to  the  list.  For  when 
Plotinus  says,  “  They  that  love  God  bear  lightly  with  the  way  of 
the  world,  bear  lightly  whatsoever  befalls  them  in  the  general 
movement  of  things,”  he  says  almost  everything  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  “  Christian  Science.”  The  task  of  tackling  the  Enneads 
will  keep  Miss  Lord  away  from  “  dear  P.”  and  her  dyspepsia.  In 
the  meantime  Miss  Lord  may  exercise  her  powers  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  convert  her  reviewers  by  “  the  Absent  Treatment,”  and 
perhaps  she  will  have  accomplished  that  miracle  about  the  time 
when  she  reaches  the  colophon  of  Plotinus. 


CRABBE.' 


BEFORE  us  stand  eight  little  volumes  bound  in  very  nice 
crinkly  blue  leather,  not  so  bright  as  it  once  was,  and 
backed  with  red  lettering  pieces  and  gold  tooling,  also  a  little 
tarnished — the  whole  of  no  extraordinary  magnificence,  but  turned 
out,  we  fear,  rather  better  than  the  ordinary  binder  of  to-day 
turns  out  his  ordinary  wares.  They  contain  all  the  published 
poetical  works  of  George  Crabbe,  except  the  Posthumous  Tales 
and  the  excerpts  from  MSS.  which  were  given  in  his  son’s  life — all 
the  poetical  works  without  exception  that  made  the  author  for  a 
full  half-century  an  English  poet  revered  alike  by  critics  and  by 
readers,  and  for  something  like  half  that  time  a  poet  who  had 
scarcely  a  rival.  Few  poets  except  the  very  greatest  and  the  very 
most  worthless  have  had  a  greater  share  of  not-posthumous  fame 
than  Crabbe ;  it  might  be  asked  whether  any  of  equal  fame  and 
equal  desert  who  has  written  so  near  our  time  is  so  completely 
neglected.  He  has  his  devotees,  of  course,  the  chief  of  whom  is, 
we  believe,  Mr.  Courthope ;  he  has  from  time  to  time  students 
who  “look  him  up”  from  the  more  or  less  professional  point  of 
view,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  ;  but  has  he  readers  ? 
Mr.  Kebbel  seems  to  have  set  about  this  book  with  the  very 
praiseworthy  desire  of  trying  to  procure  him  some  if  he  has  not, 
and  he  has  executed  a  very  creditable  monograph,  divided,  in  the 
orthodox  fashion,  between  biography  and  criticism.  The  gloomy 
pessimist  says  that  little  books  like  these  drive  readers  off  instead 
of  attracting  them  by  supplying  them  with  an  evil  conceit  of  false 
knowledge  ;  but  we  need  not  mind  the  gloomy  pessimist. 

Crabbe’s  life  was  uneventful,  but  on  the  whole  lucky ;  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  realized  how  lucky  it  was. 
It  was,  indeed,  some  time  before  he  achieved  independence 
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and  the  power  of  following  his  own  bent ;  but  when  he  did  so 
he  reached  a  position  far  above  any  to  which  either  his  birth 
or  his  education  entitled  him,  and  his  manhood  and  old  age 
were  spent  almost  in  idleness,  and  certainly  in  comfort.  As  a 
mere  boy  he  secured  the  affections  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable 
girl,  an  heiress  in  her  way,  somewhat  above  him  in  station, 
and  apparently  much  his  superior  in  breeding,  who  was  content 
to  wait  for  him  during  an  engagement  which  both  in  length 
and  apparent  hopelessness  would  certainly  have  sickened  many 
young  ladies.  With  no  apparent  attraction  but  his  verse,  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  Burke,  of  Thurlow,  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland ;  was  almost  foisted  into  the  Church  ;  was,  despite  some- 
admitted  special  defects,  treated  with  unusual  kindness  as 
chaplain  at  Belvoir  ;  passed  many  years  of  his  life  doing  exactly 
as  he  would,  an  absentee  from  his  parish  ;  at  two  different  periods 
was  a  favourite  guest  in  the  literary  circles  of  London ;  never 
outlived  his  fame,  and  finished  his  life  in  something  like  affluence 
and  in  excellent  health  till  his  death  at  a  great  age.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  some  trials  in  youth,  but  they  were  little  more  than  a 
probation.  Shy,  abrupt,  with  no  general  conversation  and  few 
general  interests,  not  convivial,  though  apparently  at  one  time- 
ratlier  a  hard  drinker,  no  sportsman,  though  a  confirmed  rustic, 
not  in  the  very  least  a  wit,  and  it  would  seem  not  gifted  with 
the  best  of  tempers,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  from  any  account  of 
him  what  can  have  made  Crabbe  a  favourite,  except  a  genuine- 
conviction  and  appreciation  of  his  literary  powers.  When  Mr. 
Kebbel  comes  to  discuss  those  works  critically  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  he  seems  to  us  rather  to  “  confess  and  avoid.” 
He  begins,  “  The  question  has  been  sometimes  asked  whether 
Crabbe  was  either  a  great  poet  or  a  great  writer.  If  he  was  the 
first,  he  was  the  second.'’  And  after  fifty  pages  he  sums  up  to 
the  effect  that  certain  things  “  qualify  him  to  take  rank  as  a 
great  writer.”  Mr.  Kebbel  is,  we  think,  an  Oxford  man,  and  he 
must  in  the  good  old  days  have  learnt  his  Aldrich.  But  he 
seems,  no  doubt  by  accident,  to  have  forgotten  the  solemn  maxim, 
Sublata  antecedente  vel  posita  consequents  nihil  certo  colligitur. 
It  is  undeniable  that  if  Crabbe  was  a  great  poet  he  was  a  great 
writer ;  if  he  is  only  proved  to  be  a  great  writer,  nihil  colligitur 
as  to  his  being  a  great  poet. 

We  own  that,  for  our  part,  we  find  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Was  Crabbe  a  poet  ?  ”  an  uncommonly  difficult  one.  If 
he  was  a  poet  at  all,  then  he  was,  in  his  own  way,  a  great  one  ; 
for  few  if  any  poets,  short  of  the  very  greatest,  have  possessed 
his  particular  gifts  in  greater  measure.  But  were  these  gifts 
those  which  made  these  poets  deserve  their  title  ?  There  is  the 
rub ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  find  quite  as  much  help  from 
Mr.  Kebbel  in  dealing  with  it  as  we  should  like.  The  admirable 
parody  of  James  and  Horace  Smith  has  made  most  people  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  defects  of  Crabbe’s  treatment ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  that  parody  is  that  it  is  hardly 
a  caricature  so  much  as  something  that  Crabbe  really  might  have 
written.  Nothing  in  it  surpasses,  if  anything  in  it  equals, 

We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there. 

And  said  to  Johnson,  “Johnson,  take  a  chair,” 

which  Mr.  Courthope  himself,  with  the  boldness  of  a  true  knight 
in  reference  to  his  mistress’s  imperfections,  has  quoted. 

And  observe  that  this  is  not  the  voulue  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth,  who  went  and  was  prosaic  in  theory  and  of  malice 
prepense  to  show  the  other  gentlemen  that  poetic  diction  was 
rubbish.  Even  if,  in  the  context  of  this  particular  example, 
some  argument  might  be  found,  or  made,  to  show  that  there  was 
something  dramatic  intended  in  the  particular  phrase,  there  are 
fur  too  many  other  instances  which  show  that  Crabbe  really  did 
not  perceive  the  difference  between  the  poetical  and  what  is 
opprobriously  called  the  prosaic.  It  is,  indeed,  urged  by  his 
defenders  that  this  style — a  style  as  of  drab  stucco — is  less 
perceivable  in  his  lyrics ;  and  it  may  freely  be  granted  that,  in 
Sir  Eustace  Grey  more  particularly,  there  are  passages  which,  if 
they  stood  alone  (which,  by  the  way,  they  do  not)  would  give  one 
a  much  higher  idea  of  Crabbe  than  his  Tales.  But  then  these 
lyrics  form  an  infinitesimal  part  of  his  work,  and  were  evidently 
not  the  things  that  his  fancy  willingly  turned  to.  He  and 
his  admirers  would  have  been  equally  surprised  and  indignant 
at  his  poetical  claims  being  rested  on  any  such  ground.  What 
they  admired  in  him  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  admirable  truth 
and  force  of  his  descriptions  of  nature,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  equally  admirable  vividness  of  his  representation  of  character 
and  manners.  In  both  these  respects,  as  we  have  said,  we  must 
go  to  the  very  greatest  poets  to  find  Crabbe’s  superiors,  or  even 
liis  equals.  The  often-quoted  touch  about  the  ripening  bean- 
sheaves,  with  hundreds  and  thousands  like  it ;  the  repeated  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Aide,  with  scores  of  others 
not  inferior;  the  famous  passage  on  the  strolling  players;  dozens 
and  dozens  of  characters,  from  Peter  Grimes,  the  apprentice- 
murderer,  to  the  frail  damsels  whom  Crabbe  drew  in  such 
numbers  and  yet  with  so  curiously  individual  a  touch — many 
other  things  and  many  other  persons  are  of  this  kind.  We  must, 
we  say,  go  to  the  greatest  poets  among  poets  for  their  equals. 
But — and  this  is  the  point — we  may  also  go  to  the  great  prose 
dramatists  and  the  great  prose  novelists.  That  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  the  gifts  in  which  Crabbe  is  strongest,  though  valuable, 
almost  inseparable,  accidents  of  poetry,  are  not  of  its  essence ; 
and  the  qualities  that  are  of  its  essence,  he,  for  the  most  part, 
seems  not  to  possess.  In  yet  other  words,  we  think  it  might  be 
contended  that  he  was  admired  by  an  age  which  had  not  yet  begun- 
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to  write  or  to  read  the  prose  novo’  freely,  because  he  displayed  in 
verse  the  qualities  which  Scott  and  Miss  Austen  were  about  to 
display  in  prose.  We  put  this  forward  rather  as  a  sketched 
hypothesis  than  as  positive  dogma,  and  of  course  Mr.  Kebbel  and 
others  are  at  liberty  to  hold  a  different  view.  As  an  introductory 
sketch  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  perusal  of  Crabbe  himself 
the  present  volume  has  no  inconsiderable  merits,  especially  in  the 
biographical  part  and  in  the  digest  and  enumeration  of  the 
works. 

There  are  some  minor  drawbacks,  chiefly  in  the  critical  part, 
which  surprise  us.  A  professed  admirer  and  frequent  quoter  of 
Miss  Austen  should  not  talk  of  “  Tom  ”  Thorpe.  The  immortal 
brother  of  Isabella  and  possessor  of  the  rooms  in  which  not  more 
than  five  pints  of  port  were  drunk  per  man  is  “  John  ”  for  time 
and  for  eternity.  “  Lady  Unwin  ”  is  another  curious  blunder,  and 
a  particularly  unlucky  one  ;  it  would  be  nearly  as  bad  to  speak 
of  Vanessa  Johnson  or  Stella  Vanliomrigh.  But  these  are,  of 
course,  only  very  unfortunate  oversights.  What  is  much  worse 
is  the  strange  shortsightedness  of  Mr.  Kebbel’s  verbal  criticism. 
He  says,  for  instance : — 

“  Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health 

Labour’s  fair  child  that  languishes  with  wealth.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  second  line.  How  any 
child  of  labour,  properly  so  called,  whether  fair  or  foul,  can  be  said  to 
languish  with  wealth,  I  do  not  quite  perceive  ;  or  if  Crabbe  means  that 
the  child  of  labour,  whom  health  makes  fair,  would  lose  his  health  if  he 
became  rich  and  idle,  then  either  “  them  ”  in  the  first  line  should  be 
“him,”  or  “ child”  in  the  second  line  should  be  “children.”  I  mention 
these  mistakes  at  once  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  attention  to  them 
further  on.  I  wish  they  were  not  so  easily  to  be  found. 

Now  by  defacing  Crabbe’s  own  perfectly  accurate  punctuation 
(a  comma  at  “  health  ”  and  a  comma  at  “  child  ”)  Mr.  Kebbel  has 
helped  to  blind  himself ;  but  even  thus  it  is  simply  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  been  blinded.  The  passage  is  perfectly  right  and 
the  criticism  hopelessly  wrong.  The  “  child  of  labour,”  as  a  child 
in  arms  might  see,  is  health  itself.  That  health  is  the  offspring 
of  labour  and  that  riches  breed  disease  have  been  commonplaces 
and  copybookisms  ever  since  moralizing  was  invented.  The 
question  is : — Will  you  say  that  if  the  poor  suffer  hardships  they 
have,  at  any  rate,  for  their  reward  health,  the  fair  child  of  labour, 
which  health  usually  begins  to  languish  as  a  man  begins  to  grow 
rich?  We  should  not  have  supposed  that  the  slightest  doubt 
could  be  felt  as  to  this  meaning.  Nor  does  this  infelicity  of 
verbal  criticism  stand  alone,  for  Mr.  Kebbel  (as  he  would  himself 
say),  impar  congressus  Ackilli,  undertakes  to  show  that  J olmson's 
correction  of  the  opening  of  the  Village  was  a  change  for  the 
worse.  Now  a  man  should  not  find  fault  with  Johnson — ga 
porte  malheur,  as  was  said  of  a  much  smaller  person.  And  in 
this  particular  instance,  though  it  is  too  long  to  quote  and  argue 
out,  we  venture  to  say  again  that  Mr.  Kebbel  has  misunderstood 
his  text  very  strangely  indeed. 


NOVELS.* 

rrjIE  Story  of  Charles  Strange  will  be  an  excellent  stimulant 
■*-  for  those  who  like  to  read  of  people  who  “  do  keep  up  such 
a  dash  !  ”  and  of  gentlemen  who  “  look  flourishing  as  a  duke- 
royal”  and  “attend  Her  Majesty’s  levees  in  the  full  glory  of 
scarlet  coat  and  flashing  sword  blade,”  or  of  “  my  lord  who 
is  much  given  to  unorthodox  things,”  and  my  lady  who  at  first 
“  doesn’t  know  what  to  be  at,”  and  then  “  sets  up  a  fuss.”  Mrs. 
Wood  has  thousands  of  readers,  and  most  people  know  the  kind 
of  things  that  she,  by  a  shake  of  her  kaleidoscope,  was  enabled 
to  provide  for  them.  In  her  books  a  large  average  of  her  cha¬ 
racters  “  die  without  lying  ill  at  all.”  Inquests  are  necessary  in 
Charles  Strange’s  story  too,  and  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  we  come  to  the  mysterious  east  wing  with  its  in¬ 
visible  occupant,  its  perpetually  locked  heavy  oak  door  studded 
with  nails,  and  its  furtive  little  door  leading  into  the  high-walled 
garden.  But  we  feel  it  almost  unfair  to  criticize  a  book  which 
must  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  by  its  author  and  found 
wanting,  or  it  would  have  been  given  to  the  world  years  ago. 
Loose  threads  abound  in  it,  which  the  more  practised  hand  of 
the  author  of  East  Lynne  would  have  bound  up  tightly  together 
to  the  strengthening  of  every  part.  Not  in  the  later  years  of  her 
art  would  she  have  let  the  robbery  occur  in  Mr.  Brightman’s 
office  without  the  escaped  convict,  Tom  Ileriot,  falling  under 
suspicion,  to  the  misery  and  confusion  of  those  who  held  him 
dear ;  nor  would  she  have  let  him  assume  the  name  of  his  half- 
brother,  Charles  Strange,  without  something  coming  of  it.  By- 
the-bye,  it  was  an  odd  twist  of  the  kaleidoscope  which  made  it 
possible  for  a  Whitby  whaler  on  its  return  from  Greenland  to 
pick  up  an  escaped  convict  anywhere  near  the  island  of  Tristan 
d’Acunlia  ;  and  when  the  days  of  telegrams  had  come  Whitby’s 
whaling  days  were  at  an  end. 

The  Pit  Town  Coronet  is  certainly  not  a  novel  of  dismal  com¬ 
monplace.  With  the  exception  of  the  mutilated  body,  the  diving- 
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bell,  and  the  ingenue — Lucy  Warrender,  alas !  is  the  very  reverse 
of  an  ingenue — it  contains  all  the  ingredients  which  combine  to 
make  a  certain  amount  of  nepenthe  foam  in  M.  du  Bois  obey’s 
“  common  cafiS  wine-glass.”  Besides  these  “  vier  Eh  \ente 
innig  gesellt  ”  there  are  amusing  enough  sketches  of  the  .  $ady 
side  of  society  and  of  clerical  life  and  manners.  Mr.  Wills’s 
plot  is  good,  but  it  is  inadequately  worked  out,  and  he  has 
burdened  himself  with  too  many  characters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd 
are  well  done.  He  is  the  light-hearted,  easygoing  vicar  of  King’s 
Warren,  and  she  a  very  far  away  cousin  of  Mrs.  Proudie’s.  In 
later  life  her  characteristics  are  high  principle  and  skin  and  bone. 
His  are  not ;  he  has  grown  so  stout  that  he  is  often  assailed  by 
cries  of  “  Jumbo.”  Nevertheless,  she  being  convinced  that  “  the 
thought  of  marrying  again  is  constantly  occurring  to  the  mind  of 
every  married  man,”  strenuously  discountenances  any  little  atten¬ 
tions  paid  him  by  lady  parishioners,  and  does  her  utmost  to  keep 
his  feet  in  the  path  which  leads  to  what  “should  be  the  goal  of 
every  clergyman’s  ambition,”  a  bishopric.  He,  careless,  self- 
indulgent  soul — or  rather  body — asks  nothing  more  than  to  stay 
in  the  pleasant  clerical  pasture  where  his  lot 'is  cast.  He 
revels  in  his  peaches,  partridges,  and  port,  and  by  no  means 
buries  in  a  napkin  the  one  talent  with  which  heaven  has 
entrusted  him — that  of  an  appreciative  palate.  lie  joyously 
congratulates  himself  on  the  non-existence  of  the  aggrieved 
parishioner  in  his  cure  of  souls.  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found 
there.  “  If  a  man  doesn’t  like  the  church,  he  takes  sittings  in 
the  chapel,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the  thing.” 

If  Mr.  Dodd  is  easygoing,  Mrs.  Dodd  is  not.  Nothing  in  the 
parish  escapes  her  attention.  She  lays  the  foundation  of  lasting 
good  to  the  girls  by  teaching  them,  even  in  the  Sunday-school, 
that  none  of  them  who  ever  go  into  domestic  service  should 
dream  of  marrying  until  absolutely  past  all  work.  Now  and  then 
the  Vicar  ventures  to  take  his  own  way — notably  so  when  the 
bishopric  Mrs.  Dodd  longed  for  was  at  last  offered  to  him.  A 
trusty  archdeacon  was  sent  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Dodd  were  closeted  together.  “  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Dodd 
alternately  beg,  command,  and  even  entreat  him  with  briny  tears 
to  communicate  what  had  taken  place  in  that  secret  interview. 
She  even  tried  guessing,  but  each  guess  was  more  wildly  impro¬ 
bable  than  the  last ;  her  final  suggestion  was  rather  a  barbed 
arrow.  ‘John,’  she  said,  in  a  hissing  whisper,  with  a  vicious 
nudge,  to  the  poor  Vicar,  who  was  vainly  seeking  sleep  for  the 
twentieth  time,  ‘you  may  keep  it  from  me  if  you  will,  but  I’ve 
guessed  your  dreadful  secret.  Yes,’  she  added,  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  sobs,  ‘  I’ve  guessed  it  at  last ;  the  boo-boo-bishop  is 
going  to  sequestrate  your  living  on  the  ground  of  your  weakened 
intellect !  ’  ” 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is  the  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  Blogg,  the  head  keeper,  of  a  little  packet,  which  Mr.  Capt,  the 
valet,  thinks  he  has  securely  hidden  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  Mr. 
Capt  is  visiting  the  spot  to  assure  himself  that  his  precious 
and  most  important  deposit  is  safe,  when  he  encounters  the 
keeper : — 

“  I  dare  say  it  seems  to  you,”  said  Blogg,  “  more  like  loafing  than  duty 
for  me  to  go  mouthing  round  the  best  part  of  the  day,  aye,  and  at  times 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  too,  with  this  here  gun.  ...  A  head  keeper’s 
life  is  as  anxious  a  time  as  a  frog’s  in  a  frying-pan — a  hot  frying-pan,  ye 
mind  me  ;  it’s  not  all  tips  and  perquisites  ;  it’s  information  here  and 
information  there,  it’s  night-lines  in  the  river  and  the  lake,  it's  wirin’  and 
steel- trappin’,  when  it  aint  ferretin’  and  fish  pison  ;  and  what  with  the 
boys  as  cums  after  the  antlers,  and  the  nestes,  and  the  children  as  cums  after 
the  blackberries,  and  the  radicals  as  keeps  a  dog,  a  man’s  hands  is  very  full 
indeed.” 

“  I'ou  must  have  an  anxious  time,”  said  Capt,  who  at  that  moment  was 
miserably  anxious  himself. 

“  Ah,  you  may  well  say  that ;  why,  in  my  young  days,  the  boys  they 
come  after  the  nestes,  and  the  men  after  the  game,  but  now  they  cums  after 
everything.  They  even  grubs  up  the  ferns  and  primroses  with  irons  made 
a-purpose.  Why  one  of  they  fern  chaps  would  think  nothing  of  clearing 
half  an  acre  in  a  mornin’.  They  comes  after  the  butterflies  with  their  nets, 
and  a  botanizing  with  their  tin  candle-boxes,  and  trespassing  cums 
natural  to  them.  Only  the  other  day  I  caught  a  fellow  bottling  mud  out 
of  a  pond  and  a-catching  newts,  and  such  like.  ‘  What's  your  business 
here?’  I  said.  ‘I’m  collecting  quatic  animals,’  said  he.  ‘  And  I  suppose 
you’ve  got  permission?’  ‘Don't  you  try  to  stop  the  march  of  science, 
my  man,’  says  he.  ‘  I  don’t  care  nothin^  about  the  march  of  science,’  says 
I,  ‘  but  if  you  don’t  hand  over  the  pair  of  antlers  as  you  have  got  up  your 
back,  I’ll  wallop  you,  master,  and  after  I’ve  walloped  you,  you  and  science 
can  march  where  you  please.’  ” 

Blogg  and  Capt  walk  on,  Capt  in  ever-increasing  terror  of  the 
keeper's  trained  powers  of  observation.  Suddenly  Blogg  points 
to  a  beech-tree,  the  beech  tree.  “  It’s  many  a  man,”  he  says 
sententiously,  “  as  would  walk  by  that  tree  and  see  nothing 
particular  about  it.”  And  then  the  wretched  Capt  is  aware  that 
his  secret  is  discovered. 

“Brother,  what  a  great  many  cups  of  tea  you  do  drink!” 
“  Sister,  what  a  great  many  cups  of  water  you  make  me  drink  to 
get  a  little  tea.”  We  commend  this  parable  to  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  Misterton's  Mistake.  It  is  probably  a  first  book,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  better  one  if  Mr.  Itaymond  had  compressed 
it  into  half  its  present  length,  and  kept  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  and  story,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  up  until  he  is  far  advanced  in  the  third  volume,  when 
its  gyrations  become  almost  bewildering. 
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NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

THE  issue  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Dart’s  Vendors  and  Purchasers 
is  an  event  to  which  no  conveyancer  can  be  indifferent.  The 
author  was  able,  before  his  death,  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
revision  to  some  extent  to  the  first  chapter,  hut  with  this 
exception  the  whole  work  of  preparing  the  edition  has  fallen  upon 
the  very  capable  trio  of  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  upon  the 
title-page.  In  scope  and  arrangement  the  present  edition  does  not 
differ  materially  from  its  predecessors,  the  chief  exception  to  this 
rule  being,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  of  registration  is  altogether 
excluded.  The  editors  explain  in  their  preface  that  this  is  because 
the  problem  of  creating  an  effective  system  of  registration  of  title 
still  awaits  solution,  and  is  supposed  to  he  about  to  he  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government.  They  express,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pleasing  confidence,  which  every  person  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  will  probably  share  with  them,  that  whatever  statutes 
may  be  passed,  and  with  whatever  success,  with  this  laudable 
end  in  view,  “  the  usefulness  and  value  of  their  [the  editors’] 
labours  will  not  he  lessened.”  It  is,  indeed,  highly  improbable 
that  the  science  of  conveyancing  will  he  killed  at  one  blow,  or 
that  it  will  fail  to  survive  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
present  glorious  elaboration  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
worst  enemies  of  Mr.  Dart  would  venture  to  predict  for  the  currency 
of  this  edition  of  his  monumental  work.  The  labour  of  adapting  the 
book  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  year  of  grace  appears  to 
have  been  performed  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Haldane,  and  Sheldon 
with  a  degree  of  assiduity  and  learning  all  the  more  creditable  to 
them  when  we  consider  the  celebrity  attained  by  the  two  first- 
named  gentlemen  in  the  spheres  of  litigation  and  legislation  re¬ 
spectively,  neither  of  which  pursuits  is  it  easy  to  combine  with 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  pains  requisite  to  the  production  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  arduously  revised  and  collated 
learning.  It  is  probable  that  by  this  time  many  conveyancers 
have  ascertained  by  experience  that  the  sixth  edition  of  Dart  is 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  its  predecessors.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
omit  a  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  Pattullo  for  the  compilation  of  one 
of  the  longest  indexes  extant. 

Most  people  know  in  a  general  way  that  coal  mines  are  subject 
to  an  extremely  socialistic  code  of  laws,  consolidated  and  made 
more  socialistic  by  an  Act  of  1887.  Any  one  curious  as  to  the 
course  actually  taken  by  this  particular  development  of  contempt 
of  contract  can  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  by  reading  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Maskell  Peace’s  new  book  on  this  Act  and  a  few 
cognate  matters.  The  text  of  the  Act  is  preceded  by  an  “  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Digest,”  wherein  Mr.  Peace  sets  forth  its  effect  in 
comparatively  popular  language,  and  with  some  amount  of  com¬ 
ment  and  explanation.  The  Truck  Acts,  1831,  1887,  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  the  text  in  each  case  being  but  sparsely  amplified 
by  Mr.  Peace’s  notes.  The  volume  has,  however,  a  more  important 
use  than  this,  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  matter  which  a 
great  variety  of  persons  engaged  as  managers  and  the  like  about 
mines,  or  owning  mines  which  they  work  themselves,  are  hound 
at  their  peril  to  know.  For  these  persons  Mr.  Peace’s  “  digests  ” 
■supply  a  brief  and  clear  general  statement  of  the  law  which 
should  at  least  put  them  in  a  position  to  understand  the  kind  of 
liabilities  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  and  to  know  in  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  will  be  desirable  for  them  to  take  legal  advice. 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Vendors  and  Purchasers 
■of  Real  Estate.  By  the  late  Henry  J.  Dart.  Sixth  edition.  By  William 
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Essay  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  1887.  By  William  Easterly, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  John’s  College  and  the  Middle  Temple.  Cambridge  :  at 
the  University  Press.  1888. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Goods,  with  occasional  re¬ 
ference  to  Foreign  Decisions.  By  Walter  C.  A.  Ker,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1888. 

The  Merchandize  Marks  Act,  1887.  By  Howard  Payn,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  Secretary’s  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Customs.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1888. 

Papers  on  Maritime  Legislation  ;  with  a  Translation  of  the  German  Mer¬ 
cantile  Laws  relating  to  Maritime  Commerce.  By  Ernest  Emil  Wendt,  D.C.L. 
Third  edition.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1888. 

Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law.  By  Herbert  Broom,  LL.D.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Eighth  edition.  By  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  M.A.,  and  Hubert  W. 
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A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity.  By  II.  Arthur 
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For  practitioners  the  book  will  be  useful  as  an  edition  of  the 
Act,  with  Mr.  Peace’s  notes,  and  the  rules  enacted  by  sect.  49, 
and  by  reason  of  the  appendix,  which  contains  a  large  collection 
of  forms,  rules,  notices,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  reprints  of  several 
important  judgments,  instructions  to  candidates,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matter.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sound  piece  of  work, 
and  no  one  who  occupies  a  responsible  position  about  a  mine 
should  be  without  it. 

The  Allotments  Act,  1887,  along  with  its  senior  by  a  month 
or  two,  Sir  C.  E.  Birkbeck’s  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens 
Compensation  for  Crops  Act,  has  produced  two  books,  a  small 
one  by  Mr.  Hall  Hall,  and  a  very  small  one  by  Mr.  Iloldsworth. 
Mr.  Hall’s,  while  it  supplies  good  reading  for  any  educated  per¬ 
son  taking  an  interest  in  the  subject,  is  also  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  may  do 
sufficiently  well  for  a  person  about  to  apply  for  an  allotment. 
Mr.  Hall  prefaces  each  of  the  principal  Acts  by  a  concise  and 
well-written  summary  of  the  effects  of  its  different  parts.  His 
book  on  The  Law  of  Allotments,  published  in  1886,  entitles  him 
to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  his  present 
work  is  not  less  careful  and  accurate  than  its  predecessor.  He 
makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  general  aspect  of  the 
two  Acts  of  last  year,  noting  the  supplementary  character  of  the 
Allotments  Act  and  the  extremely  wide  range  of  the  Allotments 
Compensation  Act,  in  which  “allotment”  is  so  defined  as  to 
include  everything  that  is  commonly  called  an  allotment,  or 
cottage  garden,  and  many  things  which  are  not,  such  as  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  kitchen  garden  of  less  than  two  acres  in  extent  of  which 
he  is  tenant.  Mr.  Hall  commits  himself  to  the  impressive  state¬ 
ment  that  this  Act  affects  over  a  million  existing  tenancies.  The 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Allotments  Act  are,  in  Mr.  Hall’s 
opinion,  likely  to  produce  greater  effects  indirectly  than  directly, 
as  a  landlord’s  knowledge  of  their  existence  may  frequently  induce 
him  to  grant  allotments  or  to  grant  them  on  easier  terms  than 
he  otherwise  would  without  direct  recourse  to  them  becoming 
necessary.  Mr.  Hall  gives  a  plentiful  supply  of  forms,  the  ap¬ 
propriate  parts  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  all<l 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Model  Regulations  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  Use  of  Sanitary  Autho¬ 
rities.  But  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  these  last  the 
book  would  have  appeared  earlier.  Mr.  Iloldsworth  did  not  wait 
for  them.  His  work  is  in  substance  a  cheaper  and  earlier  edition 
of  Mr.  Hall’s ;  but  his  Introduction  contains  some  sentiments 
and  speculations  of  his  own  about  the  law  and  the  subject  of  it 
which  may  be  read  not  without  profit. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Blagg  describes  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  public 
meetings  modestly,  but  not  inaccurately,  as  an  essay.  Yet  he 
hardly  seems  to  understand  how  little  it  comes  to.  In  a  brief 
introduction  he  asserts  that  there  is  a  constitutional  right  of 
assembling  with  other  people  in  any  place  wrhere  you  have  a 
right  to  be,  as  long  as  you  do  not  commit  any  offence,  such  as 
treason,  unlawful  assembly,  or  nuisance,  when  you  are  assembled. 
He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  that  his  pro¬ 
position,  so  limited,  was  never  denied  by  anybody,  and  that  it  is 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  tenuity  by  his  admission  that  there  are 
hardly  any  places  where  people  have  a  right  to  be,  unless  some  one 
gives  them  leave  to  go  there.  In  order  to  fill  up  his  pages,  he 
adds  some  observations,  neither  exhaustive  nor  erroneous,  upon 
unlawful  assembly,  riot,  and  treason,  these  being  the  offences 
which  crowds  of  persons  publicly  met  together  are  most  likely  to 
commit.  The  fact  is  that  the  subject  is  so  simple  and  the  law  is 
so  plain,  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it.  What  little 
there  is  Mr.  Blagg  says  with  propriety  enough. 

Industry  and  enthusiasm  are  useful  qualities  in  the  composition 
of  essays  which  win  University  prizes,  and  their  traces  are  to  be 
clearly  observed  all  over  the  disquisition  about  tithes  which  won 
last  year’s  Yorke  Prize  for  Mr.  W.  Easterly.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read  in  a  quasi  law-book  how  “  the  fruit  of  that  great  triumph  of 
Paulus  after  the  victory  of  Pydna,  as  he  marched  to  the  capitol 
clad  in  the  vesture  of  Jove  himself,  was  the  upas-like  secretion 
finally  resulting  in  the  degradation  and  demoralization  of  the 
Republic.”  It  is  agreeable  to  be  reminded  that  when  St.  Augustine 
reached  England  “  scarce  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Ilengist  and 
his  fierce  war-band  landed  at  Ebbs-fleet.”  It  does  credit  to  the 
hearts  of  examiners  that  these  picturesque  flourishes  on  the  part 
of  graduate  youth  do  not  harden  their  hearts  and  make  them 
withhold  the  prize  which  is  otherwise  deserved.  Mr.  Easterly’s 
essay  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  sort  of  information  that  you 
get  out  of  an  encyclopaedia,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  such  learning 
is  essential  to  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  tithe, 
upon  which  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  advise  without  going 
back  at  least  as  far  as  Henry  VIII.  He  has  read  Coke, 
Hallam,  Stubbs,  and  a  great  many  other  authors  with  laudable 
attention,  and  has  produced  a  creditable  prize  essay,  but  has 
neither  discovered  nor  suggested  anything  very  new  or  surprising. 
Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

The  noble  ambition  of  codification  has  stirred  Mr.  W.  C.  A. 
Ker,  and  he  has  selected  for  his  experiment  the  law  of  sale  of 
goods.  His  work  is  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s 
Digest  of  Criminal  Law ;  and  he  has,  to  some  extent,  profited  by 
the  work  of  that  learned  judge  in  the  India  Contract  Act,  1872. 
Ilis  Digest  consists  of  137  articles,  with  a  reasonable  number  of 
illustrations,  founded  upon  decided  cases,  to  which  he  gives 
references  in  foot-notes.  He  has  seven  chapters,  of  which  the 
titles  are : — “  I.  The  Formation  of  the  Contract ;  II.  Title ;  III.  Bar¬ 
gains  and  Sales  and  Executory  Contracts  ;  IV.  The  Performance 
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of  tlie  Contract ;  V.  Lien  and  Stoppage  in  Transitu ;  VI.  The 
Breach  of  the  Contract  and  Herein  of  Damages ;  VII.  Miscel¬ 
laneous.”  A  book  of  this  class  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to 
students,  if  it  is  reasonably  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes.  For 
purposes  of  practice  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  using  it 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  its  general  plan,  and  that 
the  index  should  be  good.  A  brief  testing  of  the  latter  qualifica¬ 
tion  suggests  that  in  this  important  particular  Mr.  Ker's  work  is 
susceptible  of  improvement.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  great 
care  and  industry  have  been  bestowed  on  the  volume.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  it  is  rather  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  existence  of  so 
well-arranged  and  useful  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  as 
Benjamin  on  Sales.  The  fifth  article,  which  reproduces  the 
substance  of  the  17th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  uses  only 
the  word  “  value,”  which  occurs  in  Lord  Tenterden’s  Act,  and 
omits  all  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  word  in  the  original  statute 
is  “price.”  The  whole  subject  of  remedy  for  breach  of  contract 
is  treated  of  rather  perfunctorily. 

Persons  engaged  in  commerce  will  probably  find  that  Mr. 
Howard  Payn  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  them  by  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act,  1S87,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  treating  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  Act.  It  has 
sufficient  appendices,  with  special  reference  to  the  new  Order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  concerning  watches.  Mr.  Payn,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Custom  House,  speaks  with  authority,  but  not,  as 
he  is  careful  to  declare  in  his  preface,  ex  cathedra.  The  Act  is 
suitably  annotated,  and  the  little  book  seems  a  decidedly  useful 
one. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Wendt’s  papers  on  Maritime  Legislation, 
the  third  edition  of  which  is  published  seventeen  years  after  the 
issue  of  the  second,  is  now,  perhaps,  mainly  historical.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  event  which  has  happened  since  then  calling  for  Dr.  W  endt’s 
notice  is  the  publication  in  1877  of  tin*  Antwerp  Rules  of  General 
Average.  The  history  of  their  genesis  and  of  their  gradual 
adoption  by  shippers  and  underwriters  in  this  country  may  be 
conveniently  studied  in  the  reports  and  correspondence  which 
Dr.  Wendt  republishes.  His  bulky  volume  forms  a  valuable 
compendium  of  information  for  those  interested  in  this  and 
similar  topics  of  mercantile  interest.  The  present  edition  is  a 
good  deal  less  polemical  than  its  predecessor. 

The  eighth  edition  of  Broom’s  Commentaries  on  the  Common 
Law  follows  the  seventh,  which  was,  like  its  successor,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Archibald  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Greene,  at  an  interval  of 
four  years.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  book  holds  its  own  in 
the  favour  of  students  and  their  teachers,  as,  indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not.  In  consequence,  we  may  hope,  of  a 
hint  given  to  them  in  these  columns,  on  the  publication  of  the 
last  edition,  the  editors  have  inserted  a  chapter  on  Landlord  and 
Tenant.  It  is  only  some  fifty  pages  long,  but  seems  to  treat  of 
the  subject  adequately,  and  in  a  manner  consonant  to  the 
scope  and  tone  of  the  volume.  Room  is  said  to  have  been  made 
for  it  by  the  excision  of  matter  “  the  interest  of  which  was  rather 
antiquarian  than  practical.” 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith’s  work  on 
the  Principles  of  Equity,  the  merits  of  which  were  recorded  in 
these  columns  at  the  time  of  its  publication  six  years  ago,  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  that  the  author  has  been  his  own 
editor.  In  addition  to  bringing  the  book  down  to  date  in  respect 
of  legislation,  Mr.  Smith  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  Law  of 
Companies.  It  is  short,  as  such  a  chapter  should  be  in  a  work 
intended  principally  for  students,  but  is  as  well  written  and 
arranged  as  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Mr.  J.  Indermaur’s  students’  book  on  Common  Law,  of  which 
the  fifth  edition  is  now  published,  appears  fully  to  retain  its 
popularity  with  the  large  and  practically-minded  class  of  persons 
for  whose  use  it  is  designed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ill-printed  information  about  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith’s  work  on  the  subject,  which 
is  one  of  the  series  known  as  Wilson’s  Legal  Handy  Books.  The 
subject  is  not  a  very  promising  one  for  a  cheap  crib,  because  it  is 
not  the  very  poor  who  want  to  know  about  Companies,  and  those 
who  do  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  likely  to  prefer  spending 
three  guineas  in  taking  legal  advice  to  making  a  rather  doubtful 
investment  of  eighteenpence. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAVELLER  ABROAD.* 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAVELLER,  if  we  strictly  interpret 
the  phrase,  would  mean  one  who  co-operates  in  travelling, 
a  person,  for  example,  who  works  out  his  own  passage.  Possibly 
it  might  apply  to  the  members  of  the  groups  whom  Mr.  Cook 
or  Mr.  Gaze  conducts  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Greening  employs  the 
words  on  the  title-page  of  the  little  volume  before  us.  He  is 
interested  in  co-operation,  and  he  has  been  travelling  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  He  is  therefore  a  co-operative  traveller  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Rothschilds  or  the  Barings 
making  the  Grand  Tour  or  its  modern  equivalent  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  commercial  traveller.  Last  year  Mr.  Greening,  who 
is  the  managing  director  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Labour  Asso- 
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ciation — societies  founded  on  a  co-operative  basis — made  a  visit  of 
inquiry  to  Guise,  where  the  late  M.  Godin  had  instituted  a  co¬ 
operative  foundry,  and  had  associated  it  with  an  immense  domestic 
establishment  called  the  Familistere,  in  which  he  himself  and  the 
workmen  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  foundry  and  their 
families  resided.  Mr.  Greening  described  his  visit  and  his  journey 
to  and  from  Guise  in  a  series  of  sketches  published  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  Neivs,  and  he  has  now  reprinted  them.  The  book  is 
pleasantly  and  clearly  written ;  perhaps  with  a  little  too  much 
of  the  air  of  elaborately  condescending  to  the  lowest  capacity 
which  often  characterizes  waiters  who  address  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  working  classes.  There  is  an  air  about  it 
as  of  a  man  speaking  to  the  lowest  form  in  a  Sunday-school. 
But  this  defect  of  manner  is  slight,  and  probably  was  not  felt  by 
the  readers  of  the  papers  in  their  original  form. 

Without  delaying  over  the  preliminary  pages  of  the  book  we 
may  await  Mr.  Greening  at  Guise,  and  accept  his  introduction  to 
M.  Godin,  of  whose  career  he  gives  an  interesting  sketch. 
M.  Godin  was  born  in  1817,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Greening’s 
visit  was  seventy  years  of  age.  lie  received  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  in  a  village  school,  and  when  he  was  twelve- 
years  old  was  set  to  work  in  his  father’s  smithy.  During  ten 
years  he  moved  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  exercise  of  his 
trade.  In  1 840  he  began  business  on  a  small  scale  for  himself. 
He  was  so  successful,  that  in  1852  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  foundry  in  Guise,  and  a  capitalist  to  the  amount  of 
1 2, 000 A  lie  had  already  become  a  believer  in  the  co-operative 
principle,  and  showed  his  sincerity  by  subscribing  4,000?.,  a  third 
of  his  total  possessions,  to  help  in  forming  a  co-operative  colony 
in  Texas.  The  money  was  soon  lost,  and  he  resolved  that  in 
future  co-operation  should  begin  at  home.  In  1859  he  began  the 
erection  of  the  building  known  as  the  Familistere,  a  common 
residence  for  his  workpeople,  to  which  he  gradually  added  a 
bakery,  cafe,  wine-shop,  and  store ;  afterwards  a  nursery  for 
young  children  and  an  infant-school  were  formed ;  then  schools 
for  elder  children,  and  later  on  a  theatre  or  a  concert-room  ;  the 
erection  of  baths  and  washhouses  followed.  In  1877  M.  Godin 
introduced  a  system  of  profit  sharing  with  his  workpeople,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  his  workers  received  on  the  average 
8  per  cent,  bonus  or  dividend  upon  their  wages.  “In  1880,  M. 
Godin  being  then  sixty-three  years  of  age,  he  crowned  the 
edifice  by  incorporating  the  works,  the  social  palace,  the 
store,  and  the  schools  in  one  great  Co-operative  Society,  with 
provisions  for  the  whole  becoming  gradually  the  property  of  the 
workers  employed  upon  the  palace  and  their  families.”  M.  Godin 
carried  out  his  ideas  under  domestic  obstacles  such  as  those  which 
harassed  Palissy,  the  potter,  and  many  other  inventors.  His  wife 
brought  an  action  against  him  to  enable  her  to  withdraw  her 
proportion  of  the  common  property  from  an  adventure  which  she 
thought  hazardous,  and  he  had  to  pay,  Mr.  Greening  says,  no  less 
than  100,000 1.,  the  affair  ending  in  complete  estrangement  and 
separation  between  the  husband  and  the  wife.  M.  Godin’s  son, 
too,  appears  to  have  taken  unseasonable  opportunities  of  airing 
his  contempt  for  the  whole  business.  In  promoting  the  interests 
of  others  M.  Godin  attended  very  legitimately  to  his  own.  His 
salary  as  managing  director  amounted  in  good  years  to  5,000?., 
he  allotting  to  himself  nearly  half  of  the  profits  due  to  labour. 
Beside  this,  the  interest  on  his  capital  amounted  yearly  to  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds,  giving  him  an  average  income  of  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  M.  Godin  was  by  no 
means  an  ascetic.  The  rooms  which  he  reserved  for  himself  in 
the  Familistere  were  furnished  in  a  manner  which  suggested  to 
Mr.  Greening  the  combination  of  scrupulous  taste  and  more  than 
ample  means.  One  of  his  guests  taking  exception  to  the  carpets, 
curtains,  and  silver  plate,  and  to  the  luxurious  furniture  of  the 
drawing-room,  with  its  pictures,  statuettes,  and  marble  busts, 
M.  Godin  defended  himself  good-temperedly.  “  We  can  live,”  he 
said,  “  in  a  tub  if  we  like,  and  call  it  the  perfection  of  social 
existence.  All  the  same,  we  have  got  back  to  the  life  of  the 
savage.”  M.  Godin  perceived  that  the  object  of  production  is  un¬ 
productive  consumption ;  and,  in  setting  an  example  to  his  work¬ 
men  of  the  cultivation,  according  to  the  means  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  existence,  he  was 
probably  teaching  them  as  useful  a  lesson  as  in  establishing 
a  system  of  co-operation.  As  to  the  share  of  the  labourers 
in  the  profits  at  Guise,  Mr.  Greening  gives  a  few  illustrative 
instances  of  workmen  or  other  employes  who,  in  addition  to 
their  wages  and  what  they  might  have  saved  out  of  them,  had 
acquired  in  half  a  dozen  years  credits  as  shareholders  amounting 
to  sums  varying  from  82?.  to  1,500?.,  in  addition  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  residence  in  the  Familistere,  with  its  shops 
and  stores,  its  gardens,  baths,  laundries,  and  theatre,  its  schools 
and  nurseries.  The  general  result,  as  stated  by  M.  Deynaud  in 
the  Devoir,  is  that  in  five  years  an  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  co-operators  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  on 
their  wages,  while  M.  Godin  has  received  an  annual  average 
income  of  10,680?. 

Mr.  Greening  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  life  in  the 
Familistere  at  Guise,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
pages.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  think  that  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  labour  and  capital  has  been  solved  on  strictly  business 
principles,  with  that  rational  regard  to  self-interest  on  all  sides, 
which,  qualified  by  a  sense  of  equity,  is  a  better  basis  of  mutual 
good  feeling  than  a  sentimental  philanthropy.  It  is  probable 
that  co-operation  has  a  useful  part  to  play  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  future  ;  but  the  most  that  can  be  prudently 
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said  is,  that  it  has  succeeded  under  M.  Godin  at  Guise,  from  1877 
to  1887 — in  a  particular  place,  that  is,  under  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  genius  for  organization  and  force  of  character  and  during 
a  short  term  of  years.  M.  Godin’s  success  justifies  and  encourages 
further  experiments ;  but  it  would  be  as  gratuitous  to  anticipate 
similar  results  universally  as  to  suppose  that  any  one  who  chooses 
could  write  a  Don  Quixote  and  a  Paradise  Lost  because  Cervantes 
and  Milton  did  so.  M.  Godin  appears  to  have  been,  in  his  way, 
a  man  of  genuinely  creative  and  organizing  genius.  He  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the  Society  is  going  on 
under  a  director  chosen  by  the  shareholders.  Its  future  course 
will  be  watched  with  interest  and  hopefulness.  The  continued 
success,  after  half  a  century’s  experience,  of  the  Society  of  Co¬ 
operative  House-painters  in  Paris,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  first  called 
attention,  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Greening  kept  his  eyes  open  for  other  things  than  co-opera¬ 
tion  during  his  tour  in  France.  His  impressions  with  respect  to 
peasant  proprietorship  confirm  the  views  which  have  lately  been 
advocated  by  Lady  Verney.  The  wheat  land  of  France,  he  says, 
produces  only  eleven  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  twenty-eight 
or  thirty-two  bushels  in  England.  To  him,  French  agricul¬ 
ture  suggested  “  playing  at  farming,  as  our  own  girls  play  at 
housekeeping.”  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  why  French  peasant 
proprietors  do  not  join  in  working  their  fields  together,  an  eminent 
Frenchman  replied,  “  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  not  their  land  only 
which  is  divided.  Their  hearts  and  minds  are  severed  and  be¬ 
littled.”  Mr.  Greening,  of  course,  has  his  remedy — it  is  co-operation 
in  farming.  lie  is  the  manager  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.  Vous  vendez  des  tapisseries,  HI.  Guillaume. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
he  quotes  and  of  his  observations.  In  certain  conditions  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  peasant  proprietorship  can  no  doubt  be 
successfully  carried  on.  But  to  see  in  it  the  universal  solution 
of  the  land  question  is  as  rash  a  generalization  as  to  see  in  co¬ 
operation  the  universal  solution  of  the  industrial  question.  In 
their  later  writings  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  the 
great  champions  of  the  system  of  petite  culture,  considerably 
qualified  their  earlier  advocacy  of  it. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS.* 

WHEN  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  examined  by  a  geologist 
who  commences  his  work  on  the  North-Western  coast— 
as,  for  example,  in  Sutherland  or  Ross — their  rock  masses  ex¬ 
hibit  a  certain  order  of  succession.  At  the  base  are  coarse  granular 
gneisses,  differing  only  from  granites  and  similar  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  in  the  possession  of  a  mineral  banding,  which  occasionally 
is  well  marked,  and  in  certain  minor  peculiarities  which  cannot 
readily  be  explained.  Such  rocks  form  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  and  the  lower  ground  on  the  North-Western 
coast  of  the  mainland.  Above  these,  and  to  a  large  extent  com¬ 
posed  of  their  debris,  comes  the  vast  mass  of  indurated  sandstone 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  district  around  Loch 
Torridon  and  Loch  Maree,  and  named,  after  the  former,  the 
Torridon  sandstone.  The  artist  delights  in  its  grand  crags  and 
rich  colour,  and  the  latter  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  contrast 
which  the  next  formation  affords.  This  is  a  sandstone,  yet  more 
completely  indurated,  and  so  properly  called  a  quartzite,  which 
often  is  almost  as  white  as  snow.  Above  this  comes  a  series  of 
impure  limestones,  in  which  fossils  have  been  found  in  some 
abundance,  and  these  rocks  appear  to  plunge  beneath  an  enormous 
mass  of  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists.  The  latter,  though  at  first 
apparently  distinctly  bedded,  and  not  very  highly  altered  from 
their  original  condition,  seem,  when  followed  southward  into  the 
Central  Highlands,  to  become  more  massive  and  more  crystalline  ; 
in  a  word,  less  like  altered  sedimentary  rocks. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  age  and  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  of  these  rock  masses  was  one  of  the  “  burning  questions  ” 
of  geology.  The  disputants  ultimately  formed  two  groups,  the 
one  headed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  other  by  the  Aber¬ 
donian  Professor  Nicol.  As  Scot  met  Scot  there  was,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  industry  and  dogged  perseverance  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  former  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  prestige, 
the  latter  only  of  accurate  mineralogical  knowledge.  At  last 
the  Murchisonian  party  seemed  to  triumph  all  along  the  line,  and 
their  theory  of  the  “  Highland  Succession  ”  took  its  place  in  text¬ 
books,  and  was  regarded  as  an  established  fact  which  it  were 
presumption  to  question.  Yet  all  the  while  the  solitary  Professor 
was  much  more  nearly  right  than  his  jubilant  adversaries,  and 
this  unfortunate  mistake — natural  and  pardonable  though  it 
was— has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  inaccurate  observations  and  un¬ 
justifiable  inferences  which  have  most  seriously  retarded  true 
progress  in  science. 

Briefly  stated,  this  was  Murchison’s  reading  of  the  structure  of 
the  Highlands.  The  basement  rocks — the  coarse  gneisses — were 
rightly  thought  to  be  of  immense  age,  and  this  “  Hebridean  series,” 
as  it  was  called,  was  considered  the  representative  in  time  of  the 
oldest  or  Laurentian  rocks  of  North  America.  The  Torridon 
sandstone  was  regarded  as  in  all  probability  about  the  same  age 
as  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales.  The  quartzites,  which  do  not 
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follow  it  in  immediate  succession,  were  correlated  with  the  base 
of  Murchison’s  Lower  Silurian.  The  overlying  limestones  were 
assigned  on  the  evidence  of  their  fossils  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  great  group  of  the  Palaeozoic  series.  As  the  mass  of  gneiss 
and  schists,  which  forms  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  massif 
of  the  Central  Highlands,  appeared  to  overlie  this  limestone,  it 
was  supposed  that  this  “  newer  gneiss,”  as  it  was  called,  must 
also  be  assigned  to  the  same  geological  age. 

Thus  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Central  Highlands  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  metamorphosed  equivalents  of  the  Silurian  sedi¬ 
ments,  often  rich  in  fossils,  of  England,  Wales,  and  even  of 
Southern  Scotland.  Nicol,  however,  maintained  that  the  appa¬ 
rently  conformable  succession  of  the  “  newer  gneiss  ”  to  the  fossili- 
ferous  limestone  was  an  illusion,  and  that  it  was  really  a  part  of 
the  older  series  which  had  been  thrust  up  again  into  view  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  earth  movements.  In  this  contention  he  was  in  the 
main  correct,  but  his  views  as  stated  presented  serious  difficulties, 
and  his  inability  to  explain  these  in  a  satisfactory  manner  no 
doubt  largely  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  his  opponents. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  seeming  difficulties,  when  rightly 
explained,  have  proved  to  be  the  strength  of  his  position.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  the  Murchisonian  hypothesis  had  undis¬ 
puted  mastery,  and  it  was  not  till  1878  that  the  standard  of 
revolt  was  raised  by  Dr.  II.  Hicks.  Though  liis  first  attack  was 
easily  defeated  as  grounded  on  a  mistake,  he  returned  to  the 
charge  with  a  better  backing,  and  by  1882  grave  suspicions 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  accepted  theory  were  entertained  by  the  few 
British  geologists  who,  from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  rock 
structures  and  their  freedom  from  official  prepossessions,  were 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  difficult  question.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Professor  Lapworth  in  that  and  the  following  year 
finally  revealed  the  “  secret  of  [the  Highlands,”  and  in  1883  the 
Geological  Survey  commenced  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  region 
from  Loch  Eriboll  southwards  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty-five 
miles,  with  the  result,  announced  by  the  Director-General  in  a 
letter  to  Nature  in  the  year  1884,  that  the  Murchisonian  hypo¬ 
thesis  had  proved  untenable.  The  general  results  of  the  elabo¬ 
rate  mapping  of  this  extensive  and  complicated  district  have 
been  described  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  published  in  the  last  number  of  its 
Quarterly  Journal.  In  this  elaborate  communication  Dr.  A. 
Geikie,  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  and  to  students  of  science  generally  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  his  staff',  and  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  been  led. 

Briefly  stated,  this  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  as  now  told  by  the  members  of  the  Geological  Survey.  As 
in  a  fairy  story,  we  must  begin  with  the  “  Long,  long  ago  ” — the 
very  ancient  days,  when  probably  no  living  creature  existed  on 
the  earth.  To  this  period  belong  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
Highlands,  those  coarse  gneisses  already  mentioned.  Probably 
they  were  once  molten  masses — igneous  rocks  of  varied  chemical 
composition.  After  a  time  they  became  consolidated,  and 
mineral  veins,  resembling  granite  in  composition,  were  developed 
in  them  by  segregation.  Then,  in  the  whole  region  a  mineral 
banding  was  produced.  In  the  opinion  of  the  surveyors  this 
was  the  result  of  mechanical  disturbance,  of  a  compression, 
thrusting,  and  folding  of  the  rock  masses  in  certain  definite 
directions,  which  originated  structures  bearing  a  certain  analogy 
to  those  produced  by  pressure  in  stratified  rocks.  Subsequently 
dykes  and  other  masses  of  igneous  rock  were  injected,  and  then 
■ — still  anterior  to  the  Cambrian  age  (the  earliest  in  which,  at 
present,  living  creatures  are  certainly  known  to  have  existed) — 
another  and  a  very  important  series  of  earth  movements 
occurred,  producing  a  series  of  structures  which  are  sometimes 
more  conspicuous  than  the  former.  Not,  however,  in  all  cases — 
in  some  the  older  structure  still  remains  intact,  while  in  others  it 
has  only  been  modified  by  the  newer.  In  the  first  cases  the 
structure  bands  lie  in  gentle  arches  and  troughs,  the  crests 
of  which  run  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  where  most 
profoundly  and  completely  affected  by  the  newer  disturbances, 
these  are  replaced  by  sharp  folds,  trending  from  north-west  to  west. 
We  term  these  the  newer  disturbances  ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  term  is  only  relative,  for  all  these  were  ended, 
and  the  gneiss  of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  North-Western 
coast  was  a  rock  substantially  identical  with  that  which  can 
still  be  examined  before  the  first  grain  of  the  Torridon  sandstone 
was  deposited — that  is,  long  before  the  first  epoch  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period. 

In  this  interval  of  unknown  duration  enormous  denudation 
must  have  taken  place.  In  one  district  “  the  old  land  surface 
must  have  been  worn  down  to  a  comparatively  level  plane,”  in 
another  it  “  must  have  been  carved  into  a  series  of  dome-shaped 
eminences.”  Ultimately,  however,  these  were  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  deposit,  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  old  gneisses  and 
of  other  rocks  now  hid  from  view.  This  period  of  accumulation 
was  closed  by  earth  movements  of  a  comparatively  gentle  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  however,  somewhat  bent  the  newly-deposited  rocks 
and  exposed  portions  of  them  to  denudation.  In  the  overlying 
sediments  fossils  occur  which  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  First 
come  the  quartzites,  in  many  places  riddled  with  worm-burrows, 
but  with  little  to  help  in  the  precise  identification  of  their  age ; 
then  the  limestones,  which  are  in  places  rich  in  fossils.  These, 
however,  correspond  far  more  closely  with  those  of  America 
than  of  Britain,  as  though  this  sea  had  been  parted  by  a  land 
barrier  from  the  latter  and  connected  with  the  former  by  a  shore 
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line  along  which  a  marine  fauna  could  travel.  These  Palfeozoic 
strata,  also,  are  in  some  places  pierced  and  altered  by  igneous 
rocks ;  but  these  disturbances  are  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  mighty  movements  of  which  possibly  they  were  in 
some  sense  the  precursors.  The  group  of  limestones  is  the 
last  record  of  an  epoch  of  subsidence  and  of  accumulation  of  i 
sediment ;  it  appears  to  have  been  speedily  followed  by  one  of 
mountain-making.  At  present  the  Central  Highlands  have  not 
been  minutely  studied,  for  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  deals  only  with  the  North-Western  region,  and  not  with  the 
whole  of  this.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  former  the  earth 
movements  will  be  found  to  have  produced  great  folds ;  in  the 
latter,  however,  their  effects  are  most  conspicuously  manifested 
in  thrusts,  causing  the  piling  up  of  masses  of  rock,  or  the  pushing 
of  one  mass  over  the  other.  These  thrusts  evidently  acted  from 
a  south-eastern  direction,  and  the  effects  were  due  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  rock  masses  on  the  north-west.  According  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  surveyors,  the  terrestrial  movements  affecting  the  North- 
Western  Highlands  may  be  thus  classified: — (i)  Minor  thrusts 
or  reversed  faults,  by  means  of  which  lower  beds  are  slipped 
over  and  piled  up  on  higher,  so  as  to  enormously  exaggerate  the 
apparent  thickness  of  strata,  especially  among  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  ;  (2)  major  thrusts,  which  have  driven  the  piled-up  strata 
westwards,  along  planes  separating  the  displaced  materials  from 
the  undisturbed  strata ;  (3)  maximum  thrusts,  which  bring  up 
and  drive  westwards  portions  of  the  old  Archaean  floor,  with  the 
Palaeozoic  strata  resting  on  it.  The  result  of  this  last  mighty  move¬ 
ment  has  not  only  been  the  most  extraordinary  complications  and 
inversions  of  the  proper  order  of  succession,  but  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  structures,  especially  among  the  crystalline  rocks. 
The  gneisses  and  schists  of  the  Archaean  series  have  been  crushed 
and  sheared  till  their  original  structures  have  been  almost  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  so  that  from  coarse  granitoid  rocks  flaggy  or  fissile  schists 
have  been  developed.  This  flaggy  structure  in  many  cases  bears 
the  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  resulting  from  the 
deposit  of  somewhat  variable  sediments ;  moreover,  as  it  not 
seldom  has  almost  the  same  angle  of  inclination  as  the  true 
stratification  of  the  quartzites  and  limestones,  the  error  of  the 
earlier  observers  was  a  very  natural  one.  In  certain  cases  the 
disrupted  rocks  have  travelled  for  some  miles  above  those  over 
which  they  have  been  thrust,  so  that  patches  of  the  older  rocks 
now  overlie  the  newer.  It  follows,  then,  that  while  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Murchison  were  right  in  asserting  that  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  most  important  post-Lower-Silurian  metamorphism 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  they  were  mainly  in  error  as  to  its 
effects ;  for  these  had  not  been  so  much  the  making  of  crystalline 
schists  out  of  fragmental  material  as  the  reduction  of  crystalline 
rocks  to  a  condition  which  might  almost  be  called  fragmental. 
In  a  word,  they  were  right  as  to  the  fact ;  they  were  hopelessly 
wrong  in  the  inferences  which  they  drew  from  it. 

These  earth  movements,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  left  their 
marks  on  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  region.  The  Torridon  sand¬ 
stones  are  rudely  cleaved,  and  the  development  of  microscopic 
mica  along  their  divisional  planes  gives  them  occasionally  a 
wonderful  similarity  to  some  of  the  crushed  granitoid  rocks  of 
the  older  series.  The  quartzites  also  which  have  been  similarly 
treated  may  locally  be  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  certain 
quartz  schists  of  the  older  series.  Still,  as  a  rule,  the  crushed 
Archaean  and  the  crushed  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  separable,  and  their 
distinction  will  probably  become  more  marked  when  both  have 
undergone  searching  investigation  with  the  microscope  at  the 
hands  of  competent  observers. 

Such,  then,  is  the  new  history  of  the  mountain-making  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  Doubtless  the  process  occupied  a  long  period 
when  measured  by  years,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  rocks  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  deposited,  because 
we  find  the  lowest  members  of  this  group  full  of  fragments  both 
of  the  “  older  ”  and  of  the  “  newer  ”  type  of  gneisses  and  schists. 
The  scientific  importance  of  the  result  of  this  investigation,  as 
has  been  said,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  it  has  put  an  end 
to  a  misleading  mistake,  and  has  directed  students  into  a  better 
path ;  it  has  taught  the  useful  lesson  that  official  geologists,  no 
less  than  amateurs,  are  liable  to  error,  for  while  the  advantage  is 
certainly  with  one  party,  neither  is  entitled  to  claim  an  absolute 
victory.  Some,  perhaps,  will  object  that  the  paper  which  we 
have  summarized  exhibits  occasional  indications  of  the  convert’s 
ardour — is  a  little  too  obedient  to  the  precept,  “Bum  what  thou 
hast  adored,  and  adore  what  thou  hast  burned.”  Rut  to  recoil 
from  error  into  the  opposite  extreme  is  only  human,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  critics  who  will  subject  some  of  the  less  guarded 
statements  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  thus  repress  the  exuberance  of 
the  new  disciples.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  this  latest  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  Highlands  is 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  science  as  valuable  as  it  is 
interesting. 


VISITATIONS  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  NORWICH.* 

THIS  new  volume  of  the  Camden  Society’s  publications  is  at 
once  interesting  and  valuable.  It  contains  the  records  of 
five  episcopal  visitations  of  the  non-exempt  monasteries  and 

*  Visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  A.n.  1492 — -1532.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  1888. 


colleges  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  beginning  with  the  visitation 
of  Bishop  James  Goldwell  in  1492,  and  ending  with  that  of 
Bishop  Richard  Nicke  or  Nix  in  1532.  The  reader  has  thus  laid 
before  him  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  religious 
houses  of  two  counties  during  the  better  part  of  the  half-century 
which  immediately  preceded  their  dissolution.  This  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  volume  of  episcopal  visitations  that  has  ever  been 
printed  ;  we  trust  that  it  will  be  followed  by  others.  In  this 
case  the  original  records  came — it  is  needless  to  guess  how — into 
the  possession  of  that  zealous  collector  of  manuscripts  Dr.  Tanner, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Records  of  a  similar  kind  for  other  dioceses  are  probably  in 
existence,  and  every  one  who  studies  the  volume  before  us  will 
hope  that  they  may  be  found  and  printed.  Independently  of  the 
interest  -which  attaches  to  a  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
monastic  house,  these  Norwich  visitations  are  specially  valuable 
as  affording  some  means  of  judging  how  far  the  religious  houses 
of  the  diocese  deserved  their  fate,  and  what  amount  of  credence 
should  be  given  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  sent  out  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cromwell.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  a  good 
deal  of  gross  immorality  existed  among  the  monastic  and  colle¬ 
giate  bodies  of  the  diocese ;  some  bad  cases  are  reported,  about 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt,  and  besides  these 
many  serious  accusations  were  laid  before  the  Bishop,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  clearly  established,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  taken  each  for  what  it  is  probably  worth.  Of 
the  larger  Benedictine  houses  Norwich  was  in  a  scandalous 
state  ;  at  Wymondham  matters  were  so  bad  that  in  1492  the 
abbot  was  forced  to  retire,  and  in  1514  the  prior  was  dis¬ 
missed  ;  but  a  reform  was  subsequently  effected  in  the  abbey, 
and  was,  it  appears,  maintained ;  at  St.  Benet’s  at  Hulme  dis¬ 
cipline  was  growing  lax,  and  there  was  much  worldliness ;  the 
third  prior  was  devoted  to  hunt  ing,  the  money  which  should  have 
been  given  to  the  poor  was  spent  on  dogs’-meat,  and  four  of  the 
monks  could  scarcely  read.  Most  of  the  smaller  Augustinian 
houses  were  wretchedly  poor,  and  the  “  inmates  were  often  driven 
to  great  shifts  to  find  even  the  means  of  livelihood.”  Among  the 
richer  foundations  of  the  Order,  Pentney  Priory  bore,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  1536  declared,  the  highest  possible  character ; 
in  others  the  canons  lived  a  “  harmless,  pleasant  life,”  keeping  up 
their  religious  observances,  and  in  some  cases  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  educational  work  ;  but  at  Eye,  in  1520,  the  prior  was 
living  an  immoral  life  ;  and  at  Westacre,  which  was  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  house,  and,  above  all,  at  Walsingham,  which  was  thoroughly 
“  disorganized  and  demoralized,”  there  was  much  evil  of  various 
kinds.  The  nunneries  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  state  as  regards  morality  ;  one  sad  case  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Crabhouse,  and  we  think  that  the  editor,  Dr.  Jessopp, 
makes  too  little  of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  prioress  of 
Flixton  in  1514;  the  suggestion  that  John  Wells  may  have  been 
a  “  tottering  old  dotard  of  ninety  ”  is  absurd.  As  regards  one 
nunnery — Bungay — which  was  the  resort  of  the  “  daughters  of 
the  wealthier  gentry,”  there  is  not  a  word  of  complaint.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  as  at  Rush  worth  in  1532,  when  Becon  was 
master  of  the  school  there,  neither  the  monasteries  nor  the  colleges 
seem  to  have  done  much  for  education  during  this  period.  At 
Norwich,  Wymondham,  St.  Benet’s  at  Hulme,  Walsingham, 
Wingfield,  and  elsewhere,  there  was  at  one  date  or  another  no 
schoolmaster ;  and  at  Bromehill  the  school-house  was  in  ruins. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  presented  to  the  reader  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
that,  when  people  knew  that  Commissioners  from  the  King  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  hear  evil  surmises,  they  should  have  been  able 
to  tell  many  stories  of  sloth  and  depravity  ;  they  had  in  this  diocese 
at  least  considerable  grounds  for  evil  speaking,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  exaggerated, 
and  in  many  cases  certainly  false,  charges  which  were  brought 
against  the  monks.  We  must  not,  however,  argue  from  insufficient 
premisses ;  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
monasteries  in  other  parts  of  England  during  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  Dissolution.  Even  in  this  diocese  there 
was  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  houses,  which  at  one  visitation  were 
found  to  be  in  a  corrupt  state,  were  at  another  evidently  more  or 
less  reformed  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Jessopp  remarks,  “  according  to  the 
character  of  the  head  of  a  house  so  was  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  inmates  likely  to  be.”  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  statement  of  these  changes,  or  of  the  amount  of  good  or 
evil  which  prevailed  in  these  foundations  during  the  forty  years 
under  consideration.  Full  details  will  be  found  in  the  text,  and  a 
remarkably  bright  and  lively  summary  of  them  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  volume. 

Dr.  Jessopp's  Introduction,  indeed,  is  capital  reading.  He 
gives  full  play  to  his  picturesque  faculty,  and  writes  in  a  lighter 
and  more  chatty  vein  than  is  usual  with  the  editors  who  work 
for  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  something  quite  new  to  meet  in 
'  one  of  the  Society’s  volumes  with  chat  about  “  all  the  dear  old 
ladies  ”  and  “  vivacious  young  persons  ”  of  a  nunnery,  the  “  dear 
old  ceremonial  observances,”  the  nuns  who  “  shook  their  chaste 
heads  and  looked  shocked” — we  fail  to  find  any  notice  of  their  looks 
or  movements  in  the  text — and  “  sister  J ohanna,  peradventure  a 
mature  maiden,  a  trifle  starched  and  prim.”  Now,  though  it  is 
possible  to  have  rather  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  we  should 
not  have  anything  to  say  against  the  Doctor’s  skittishness  if  he 
had  been  more  careful  and  scholarly  in  his  statements.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  while  giving  on  the  whole  a  good,  and  certainly  a  most 
attractive,  account  of  the  contents  of  his  text,  he  has,  rather  no 
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doubt  through  carelessness  than  ignorance,  made  one  or  two 
serious  blunders.  In  describing  how  parsonages  were  turned 
into  colleges,  and  taking  the  college  of  Rushworth  as  an  example, 
he  says  that  the  “Fellows  or  Canons  or  Priests  ”  of  these  founda¬ 
tions  “  raised  the  number  of  Regulars  in  the  diocese.”  Surely 
he  must  know  that  the  canons  of  Rushworth,  and  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  class  to  which  Rushworth  belonged,  were  secular 
clergy,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  monks  than  the  canons  of 
Norwich  at  the  present  day.  Yet,  when  speaking  of  the  disorders 
at  Mittingliam,  where  the  college  consisted  of  a  Warden  and 
Fellows,  he  actually  talks  about  the  Fellows  “dropping  the 
monastic  garb.”  They  would  have  been  extremely  astonished  if 
they  had  heard  the  accusation,  and  might  certainly  have  pleaded 
Not  guilty.  What  kind  of  garb  does  the  Doctor  imagine  they  were 
bound  to  wear  ?  We  should  uncommonly  like  to  hear  his  idea  of 
the  dress  of  a  secular  canon.  Again,  he  repeats  the  vulgar 
error  that  a  mitred  abbot  “  as  such  was  liable  ”  to  be  summoned 
to  Parliament.  We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  light  on  such  a 
blunder  as  this  in  one  of  the  Camden  Society’s  volumes,  and  are 
almost  ashamed  to  state  such  an  elementary  fact  as  that  no  abbot 
or  prior  received  a  summons  to  attend  Parliament  in  virtue  of 
wearing  a  mitre,  which  was  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Pope,  but 
as  holding  of  the  Crown  in  barony.  He  seems  also  to  misapprehend, 
or  perhaps  rather  to  mis-state,  the  nature  of  an  episcopal  visitation 
when  he  says  that  “  the  visitation  of  a  monastery  by  a  bishop  was 
rather”- — rather  than  what? — “of  the  nature  of  a  visit  paid  to  the 
inmates  of  an  house  with  a  view  of  listening  to  any  complaints  .  .  . 
The  visitor  was  here  as  a  mere  inspector.”  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  essence  of  an  episcopal  visitation  was  a  close  and  searching 
inquiry ;  every  officer  and  every  member  of  the  visited  house  was 
questioned  singly  and  apart.  Let  Dr.  Jessopp  consult  his  own 
book — one  reference  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  another — let  him 
take  the  visitation  of  St.  Benet’s  at  Ilulme  (p.  66) :  “  Et  tunc 
dictus  reverendus  pater  proefatos  abbatem  et  commonachos  de  et 
supra  statu  ejusdem  monasterii  secrete  et  singillatim  examinavit. 
Perquam  quidem  examinationem  compertum  est  prout  sequitur.” 
What  does  he  think  is  the  meaning  of  the  common  form  that  he 
has  printed  so  often  that  a  monk  “  inquisitus  ”  or  “  examinatus  ” 
answered  so  and  so  ?  The  value  of  these  records  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  bishop’s  “  inspections  ” — the  word  is  by  no  means  an  ade¬ 
quate  one — were,  as  is  said  here,  “  realities,”  and  they  were  realities 
because  the  visitor  asked  searching  questions ;  he  held  a  court 
and  made  inquisition  into  the  state  of  the  house  under  visitation, 
and  into  the  conduct  of  each  and  all  of  its  members. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  pick  the  plums  out  of  Dr.  Jessopp’s 
amusing  Introduction,  and  we  will  therefore  go  straight  to  the 
text  for  some  illustrations  of  the  contents  of  his  book.  The  prior 
of  Walsingliam  in  1514  was  about  as  scandalous  a  monk  as  can 
well  be  imagined ;  he  had  amassed  considerable  private  wealth ; 
he  allowed  the  wife  of  one  John  Smith  who,  Brother  John  Low 
said,  was  called  the  “  prior’s  wife,”  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
power  in  the  house,  and  when  one  brother  told  the  woman  in 
plain  terms  what  he  thought  of  her,  he  made  him  beg  her 
pardon.  He  kept  a  fool,  to  whom  he  made  Brother  John 
Aislesham  administer  the  Eucharist ;  and  he  used  to  knock  the 
monks  about,  and  had  given  a  bondsman  a  blow  which  killed 
him.  When  the  visitation  was  at  hand,  he  said  publicly  in  the 
chapter-house,  “  Doo  the  best  that  ye  can,  and  complayn  what  yee 
woll,  it  shall  be  never  the  better,”  and  “  When  my  lorde  of 
Norwiche  is  goon  I  shall  turne  everything  as  I  woll,”  and  he 
threatened  to  build  a  prison  and  shut  up  ten  of  the  monks  who 
opposed  him.  With  such  a  head  the  monks  naturally 
lived  disorderly  lives.  One  sat  all  day  in  the  “  halibred  hous,” 
eating  and  drinking,  three  were  given  to  hunting  and  hawking,  some 
of  them  used  to  get  drunk  at  night,  and  one  of  these  topers 
declared  that  two  of  the  brethren  had  stolen  the  prior’s  wine. 
John  Smith  and  his  wife  were,  the  Bishop  ordered,  to  leave 
Walsingliam,  and  the  prior  was  to  have  the  prior  of  Westacre 
as  a  coadjutor,  and  do  nothing  without  his  consent.  There  was 
a  bad  prior,  too,  at  Wvmondham,  who,  when  Richard  Cambridge 
threatened  to  tell  the  Bishop  of  his  doings,  answered,  “  Tell  my 
lord  both  and  my  ladie,  for  I  care  not.”  There  was  much  dis¬ 
sension  among  the  nuns  of  Redingfield  in  1514;  the  prioress  and 
sub-prioress  complained  of  the  disobedience  of  some  of  the  sisters  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Johanna  Deyne  complained  that  the  sub¬ 
prioress  was  cruel  and  unfair  in  the  punishments  she  inflicted — 
“  aspere  corrigit  et  elicit  sanguinem,  nec  sequaliter  ponderat 
delicta,  sed  affectionaliter  punit.”  Moreover  the  nuns  seem  to 
have  taken  in  boy-scholars  to  live  in  the  house,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  dormitory  were  grossly  defective.  At  Carrow  the 
sisters  had  a  Christmas  play  of  choosing  a  make-believe  abbess — 
Dr.  Jessopp  should  not  have  been  puzzled  by  the  simple  phrase 
“  vocandi  gratia” — and  the  expenses  of  the  festivity  were  felt 
burdensome  by  one  of  the  nuns,  and  swallowed  up  the  money  which 
the  sisters  received  as  alms  or  from  private  friends ;  t  he  com¬ 
plainant,  by  the  way,  did  not  say,  as  represented  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  “  We  have  to  ask  money  from  our  friends  to  cover  the 
expenses.”  The  prioress  at  Campsey  kept  her  nuns  badly ;  they 
had  a  careless  cook,  who  sometimes  sent  up  supper  so  late  that 
it  was  eight  o’clock  before  they  had  finished  eating,  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  sat  down  at  six,  and  the  meat  was  often  un¬ 
wholesome  and  over-dressed.  But  we  have  dipped  into  these 
records  enough  to  show  their  general  character,  and,  we  hope,  to 
send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 


MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  J.  ROSS,  D.D.* 

A  MEMOIR  of  Alexander  J.  Ross,  D.D.,  is  a  singularly  in- 
teresting  biography  of  one  whose  life  and  writings  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  example  of  modern  Liberal  Cliurchmanship 
of  the  school  of  Arnold,  Bunsen,  and  Stanley.  Every  phase  of 
the  theological  movement  of  the  present  and  past  generation 
will  be  found  faithfully  reflected  in  Dr.  Ross’s  career,  from  the 
days  when  he  “  perambulated  ”  Edinburgh  in  the  society  of 
“  Christopher  North  ”  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death  in  1887 
as  the  rector  of  an  English  parish.  Nor  would  we  wish  to  be 
understood  to  mean  that  Dr.  Ross  was  merely  borne  along  with 
the  current ;  on  the  contrary,  he  both  saw  distinctly  whither  it 
was  tending  and  aided  materially  in  directing  its  course.  An 
ardent  student  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  brought  up  on  Reid 
and  Dugald  Stewart  and  Scotch  Calvinism  of  the  strictest  sect,  it 
is  especially  interesting  to  watch  the  evolution  of  his  religious 
ideas  under  the  influence  of  Renan,  Strauss,  Fichte,  Bunsen,  and 
Maurice,  until  he  finally  broke  with  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  and 
found  full  liberty  for  the  development  of  his  spiritual  life  as  an 
ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Alexander  Johnstone  Ross,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ross,  minister  of  Crawford  in  Lanarkshire,  was  born  in  1819, 
and  at  four  years  old  went  to  one  of  those  admirable  village 
schools  of  which  Scotland  alone  possesses  the  secret.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  his  father  died,  and  “  it  is  said  that,  from  the 
day  of  his  father’s  death,  Alexander  took  upon  himself  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  family  devotions.”  Southrons  may  be  incredulous  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  anecdote  ;  but  we  may  point  out  that,  if  it 
were  an  invention  of  his  relatives,  it  would  show  a  vast  belief  in 
his  strength  of  character  to  imagine  him  capable  of  acting  thus. 
At  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  he  was  “  never  absent  and 
never  late  ” ;  at  the  University  he  carried  off  prizes  for  Latin, 
Greek,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  besides  forming  friendships 
with  Professor  Fraser,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  the  publisher,  Dr. 
Walter  Smith,  and  Professor  Masson. 

“  From  the  age  of  sixteen  I  never  cost  my  mother  a  penny,” 
was  a  saying  which  he  often  repeated  to  his  children.  He  now 
spent  three  happy  years  as  a  tutor  in  Madeira,  which  suggested 
his  favourite  illustration,  “  As  sunshine  is  stored  up  in  coal 
measures,  so  past  joy  and  gladness  may  be  stored  up  in  the  soul 
as  a  light-giver  in  dark  days.”  He  was  even  then  working  hard 
at  German,  and  drinking  deep  of  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  who,  as 
he  said  some  years  before,  “  first  opened  before  his  wondering  eyes 
regions  not  bounded  by  the  ‘  Westminster  Confession.’  ”  It  was 
from  Madeira  that  he  wrote,  with  regard  to  the  important  crisis 
then  occurring  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  “  If  there 
must  be  a  secession,  I  must  be  a  seceder.  It  will  be  a  secession 
of  all  the  best  men  of  the  Kirk,  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
Establishment,  without  whom  the  Church  would  be  a  temple 
whose  altar-fire  has  gone  out.”  The  story  of  the  Free  Kirk  is 
now  ancient  history ;  in  1 844,  the  year  after  its  establishment, 
if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  word  in  such  a  connexion,  Ross  was 
appointed  minister  at  Langholm,  near  Carlisle,  where  he  studied 
and  practised  with  no  ordinary  success  the  art  of  preaching,  for 
which  he  became  afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  still,  however, 
studied  the  library  left  by  his  father  : — 

Old  brown  volumes  of  ponderous  theology,  which  the  present  generation 
would  think  insufferably  tedious  .  .  .  were  religiously  used.  There  was 
scarcely  a  book  which  did  not  abound  in  pencil  marks  and  tokens  of  dili¬ 
gent  study.  But  to  him  the  change  from  old  to  new  modes  of  thought  came 
unconsciously.  He  read  now  all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  steeped  his 
mind  in  the  rich  sources  of  German  criticism  and  German  literature.  He 
had  travelled  far  towards  those  broader,  grander  views  of  God  the  Father 
of  Men,  which  are  now  shared  by  every  section  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  journey. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  tlie  young  minister  was,  in  consequence 
of  illness,  removed  to  Brighton,  where  he  lived  in  the  society  of 
F.  W.  Robertson  and  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  of  Lady  Byron,  and 
of  many  other  friends.  Here  he  became  known  to  F.  D.  Maurice, 
and  on  being  accused  of  heresy,  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Presbyterian  Chureh,  an  eyent  upon  which  Maurice  doubted 
whether  to  congratulate  or  condole  with  him.  Ross  was  now 
taking  his  full  share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day,  a  day  in 
whicli  Bunsen’s  Hippolytus  had  just  appeared,  Kingsley  had 
delighted  and  astonished  the  world  with  Alton  Locke  and 
Hypatia,  and,  above  all,  in  1852,  Tennyson  had  embodied 
modern  religious  philosophical  thought  in  his  immortal  poem  In 
Mcmoriam,  a  work  which  Dr.  Ross  thought  “  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  two  great  religious  poems  of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  with  Dante’s  Birina  Commedia  and  with  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost."  For  a  time  after  his  secession  from  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  he  was  minister  of  an  “unattached”  church  at  Brighton, 
but  his  position  was  an  anomalous  one  ;  his  health  gave  way,  and  in 
1858  he  gave  up  public  ministration.  But  throughout  his  residence 
at  Brighton  his  activity  seems  to  have  been  wonderful,  lectures  to 
overflowing  audiences  at  Mechanics’  Institutes,  volumes  of  sermons, 
well-written  articles  on  various  subjects  succeeding  eachotlierwith- 
out  intermission.  He  was  never  without  some  literary  work  in 
hand ;  during  the  year  1 862  he  began  those  capital  sketches  of 
eminent  Scotchmen  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Spectator,  and  whatever  he  wrote  bore  the  same  marks  of  ex¬ 
haustive  reading  and  research.  No  wonder  that  his  little  girl 
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(Dr.  Ross's  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Sterling)  said,  “  Papa 
reads  four  hooks  at  once,  and  then  he  has  a  headache.” 

The  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1864  in 
the  case  of  the  writers  of  Essays  and  Reviews  confirmed  Dr.  Ross 
in  his  intention  of  applying  for  English  Orders.  “  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  to  me,”  he  wrote  at  this  time,  “  to  hear  the 
Lord  Chancellor  proclaiming  the  lawfulness  within  the  Church 
of  views  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  on  account  of 
which  I  was  declared  by  the  Scotch  Presbytery  some  twelve  years 
ago  to  be  ‘  an  heathen  man  and  a  Red  Republican  blasphemer.’  ” 
There  was,  indeed,  not  a  word  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
which  he  could  not  join  heart  and  soul;  and  when,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  a  curacy  in  Ilolborn, 
the  Church  of  England  had  gained  a  devoted  adherent,  as  well  as 
an  indefatigable  worker.  One  result  of  his  activity  among  the 
poor  of  London  may  be  noted  in  his  own  words  : — “  I  can’t  any¬ 
where  find  the  ideal  working-man — all  politics  and  philosophy.” 

Three  East  End  churches  were  in  succession  offered  to  Mr. 
Ross.  He  chose  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  at  St.  Philip’s, 
Stepney,  and  to  continue  the  many  good  works  there  undertaken 
by  the  late  Edward  Denison.  Of  his  long  and  active  ministry 
there  we  can  afford  ourselves  no  space  to  speak.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  join  issue  with  him  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  “  handing  over  his  National  schools  to  the  Board,”  or  of  his 
measures  “for  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief”;  but  no  one  can 
help  admiring  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  unwearied  labours  on 
behalf  of  his  poor  parishioners,  and  the  immense  influence  for 
good  which  he  obtained  over  them,  both  by  his  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  his  splendid  eloquence — “  the  power  of  speech  to  stir 
men’s  blood” — which  he  possessed  in  so  uncommon  a  degree. 
Yet  his  East  End  labours  did  not  in  any  way  lessen  his  keen 
interest  in  the  theological  and  literary  questions  of  the  day,  as 
many  extracts  from  articles  and  lectures — for  example,  “  On 
Deutsch  on  the  Talmud”;  “On  Ewald’s  History  of  Israel”; 
“  On  Charles  Kingsley,”  “  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  Ewing,”  &c. — amply 
prove.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  overwrought,  many- 
sided,  eminently  lovable  man  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  in  a 
Derbyshire  living  before  his  death  in  1887,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  68. 


ESSAYS  ON  ROMAN  SUBJECTS* 

THIS  pleasantly  written  little  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
miscellaneous  essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
classical  and  mediaeval  Rome.  The  author  does  not  make  any 
claim  to  originality  in  his  information ;  but  he  has  collected  and 
treated  in  a  readable  and  accessible  form  a  good  deal  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  to  master  which  would  otherwise  require  more  patient 
study  and  thought  than  the  average  tourist  is  likely  to  devote  to 
the  subject  in  these  days  of  hurried  and  superficial  sightseeing. 
Unfortunately,  these  essays  labour  under  two  disadvantages,  one 
being  that  the  author’s  only  visit  to  Rome  was  made  twelve  years 
ago,  and  the  other  that  he  follows  in  many  cases  theories  which 
are  now  quite  obsolete,  having  been  contradicted  by  the  great 
mass  of  additional  information  gained  by  the  excavations  of  recent 
years.  In  one  respect  the  bygone  date  of  Dr.  Macmillan’s  visit 
has  its  advantages,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  visitor 
who  saw  Rome  twelve  years  ago  would  not  do  better  to  fall  back 
upon  his  old  memories  of  the  place  rather  than  return  again  to 
have  his  feelings,  both  aesthetic  and  historical,  outraged  by  the 
sight  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
unhappy  city  within  the  last  few  years.  The  interest,  great  as  it 
is,  which  one  feels  in  the  more  complete  exposure  of  the  Forum 
Romanum  and  its  adjacent  buildings,  such  as  the  House  of  the 
Vestals,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Servian  wall  and  other  priceless  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  lovely  Ludovisi 
Gardens,  and  the  wilder,  but  no  less  beautiful,  wealth  of  vine¬ 
yards,  olives,  and  cypresses  which  used  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  land  between  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Lateran,  the  prati 
near  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  other  large  areas  within  the 
Aurelian  wall ;  while  in  their  place,  and  even  outside  the  walls, 
along  the  once  quiet  and  tree-shadowed  roads  from  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Porta  Salara,  miles  of  hideous  stuccoed  streets,  rapidly 
run  up  rather  than  built  by  modern  speculators,  make  a  walk  in 
almost  any  direction  throughout  Rome  and  its  environs  a  matter 
of  grief  and  disgust,  not  of  enjoyment. 

In  his  first  essay  Dr.  Macmillan  gives  a  very  lively  and 
pleasant  description  of  what  was  to  be  seen  during  the  walk  from 
his  lodgings  in  the  Capo  le  Case  to  the  Scotch  church  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  author  wisely  calls  the  visitor’s 
special  attention  to  the  old  church,  from  which  this  gate  takes 
its  name — one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Rome  from  the  varied 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  it  contains,  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo — a  name  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  built  by  a  general  subscription  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
not,  as  Dr.  Macmillan  says,  from  the  poplar  trees  which  once 
grew  in  the  piazza,  the  Italian  name  for  the  tree  being  a  quite 
different  word — pioppa.  In  his  description  of  the  contents  of  the 
church  the  author  commits  more  than  one  inaccuracy.  He 
describes  the  remarkable  mosaics  of  the  Deity  creating  the 
planets  on  the  vault  of  the  Chigi  Chapel  as  being  frescoes, 

*  Unman  Mosaics ;  or.  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By 
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whereas  they  are  specially  noteworthy  as  being  the  only  mosaics 
which  Raphael  designed.  He  also  attributes  to  Raphael  the 
very  feeble  statue  of  Elijah  in  the  same  chapel,  which  was  both 
designed  and  executed,  long  after  Raphael’s  death,  by  Lorenzetti, 
the  sculptor  who  completed  the  only  marble  statue  by  Raphael 
which  is  now  known  to  exist — the  beautiful  and  purely  classical 
figure  of  Jonah,  to  which  the  Elijah  forms  a  very  unworthy 
pendant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  little  chapel  not  only 
contains  two  unique  works  by  the  great  master,  but  is  itself 
one  of  the  very  few  buildings  which  Raphael  designed ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  with  any  certainty  now  that 
the  palace  of  the  wealthy  banker  Chigi,  known  as  the  Villa 
Farnesina,  has  been  proved  by  existing  documents  to  have  been 
designed  by  the  Sienese  painter,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  its  owner,  the  richest  financier  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X. 

Another  pleasant  walk  which  Dr.  Macmillan  takes  with  his 
reader  is  along  the  Appian  Way,  extending  a  few  miles  outside 
Rome.  He  discusses  the  question  why  the  pagan  Romans  asso¬ 
ciated  death  and  the  grave  with  so  much  that  was  cheerful  and 
happy,  covering  their  sarcophagi  and  funeral  urns  with  scenes  in 
which  there  was  neither  gloom  nor  threat.  And  with  this  he 
contrasts  the  Christian  spirit.  “  Why  is  it,”  he  writes,  “  that  we 
Christians  look  upon  death  with  feelings  so  widely  different  ? 
Why,  when  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  Gospel,  are  the  mementoes  of  mortality  more  painful  and 
saddening  to  us  than  they  were  to  these  pagans  who  had  no  hopes 
of  a  resurrection  ?  ”  Perhaps  there  might  be  more  answers  than 
one  to  this  ;  perhaps  none  need  be  attempted  here. 

The  chapter  on  the  Forum  Romanum  is  the  least  successful  of 
these  essays.  Dr.  Macmillan  is  evidently  no  antiquary,  and  a 
great  many  serious  blunders  have  crept  into  this  section,  partly 
through  following  Mr.  Parker,  the  author  of  so  many  wild  and 
baseless  theories ;  who,  however,  must  always  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  students  of  Roman  archceology  for  the  large  series  of 
photographs,  which  were  taken  under  his  direction  and  at  his 
expense,  of  ancient  remains,  so  many  of  which  have  since 
perished  under  the  speculative  builder’s  hand.  Thus  Mr.  Parker’s 
photographs  have  become  quite  priceless  records,  in  many  cases 
the  only  ones  which  exist,  of  what  is  now  lost.  For  example, 
Dr.  Macmillan  speaks  of  the  row  of  scribes’  offices,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Forum  of  Julius  Csesar,  as  being  chambers  of  the 
Mamertine  prison — a  theory  invented  by  Mr.  Parker  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  two  places  were  connected  by  a  branch  of 
the  same  sewer,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
“  prison  chambers  ”  had  large  open  archways  in  the  usual  shop 
fashion  of  ancient  Rome,  as  unlike  the  cells  of  a  prison  as 
anything  that  could  be  imagined.  Again,  Dr.  Macmillan  repro¬ 
duces  a  long-exploded  theory  from  the  same  source — namely, 
that  the  Templum  Sacr®  Urbis,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  great 
marble  plan  of  Rome  was  fixed,  was  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Venus  and  Eternal  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
ruins  by  the  side  of  the  Sacra  Via.  This  latter  building,  in 
defiance  of  every  proof  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Parker  called  the 
Porticus  of  Livia,  the  real  site  of  which,  close  to  the  baths  of 
Titus,  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  the  Comm.  Lanciani, 
who,  by  an  ingenious  refitting  together  of  some  of  the  fragments 
of  the  marble  plan,  has  shown  that  the  piece  which  is  inscribed 
PORTICVS  LIVIAE  fits  on  to  another  fragment  on  which  part 
of  Titus’s  baths  are  engraved. 

Some  other  of  Dr.  Macmillan’s  errors  are  these  The  careless 
rebuilding  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  not  due  to 
French  antiquarian  zeal,  but  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of 
Diocletian’s  time.  The  rostra  of  Julius  Cresar  did  not  consist  of 
a  curved  platform,  but  were  rectangular  in  shape  ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  existing  structure,  with  the  marks  of  the  thirty-nine  bronze 
beaks  which  ornamented  the  front.  These  beaks  were  not  those 
taken  by  Augustus  at  Actium  ;  here  Dr.  Macmillan  confuses  the 
old  rostra  with  the  new  rostra  Julia,  a  quite  different  structure  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Forum.  No  tomb-stones  of  vestals  have  ever 
been  found ;  but  only  inscribed  pedestals  of  statues,  some  of  which 
were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  more  were  found 
in  the  Atrium  Vest®  during  the  excavations  of  1883  and  1884; 
so,  also,  there  are  no  remains  at  present  visible  of  the  Seal® 
Gemoni®,  on  which  so  many  distinguished  corpses  have  been 
flung.  The  site  of  these  celebrated  steps  is  still  buried  under  the 
modem  road  by  the  Tullianum.  Dr.  Macmillan  speaks  of  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  basin  near  the  Temple  of  Castor, 
probably,  he  says,  the  famous  fountain  at  which  the  twins  watered 
their  horses  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus ;  but  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  spot  has  revealed  nothing  like  a  basin,  merely 
part  of  a  circular  curb  which  probably  surrounded  the  sacred 
puteal  Libonis.  The  fact  is  that  Roman  arch®ology  is  a  very  tech¬ 
nical  and  difficult  subject,  not  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by 
an  amateur,  who  is  always  liable  to  fall  into  a  large  number  of  traps, 
though  it  is  given  to  few  writers  to  make  so  delightful  a  blunder 
as  that  in  Mr.  Hare’s  Walks  in  Rome,  where  a  description  is 
seriously  given  of  the  “  Vomitorium  ”  in  the  Flavian  Palace  as 
the  place  where  the  greedy  Romans  relieved  their  stomachs  after 
a  too  copious  meal.  And  yet  in  Dr.  Macmillan’s  essay  the 
arcli®ological  blunders  are  to  a  great  extent  redeemed  by  his 
pleasant  and  lively  talk  about  the  place  and  its  associations, 
which  will  make  the  book  a  more  welcome  companion  to  the 
ordinary  traveller  than  many  a  work  which  contains  a  technical 
and  specialized  treatment  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  the 
professed  arch®ologist  seldom  thinks  of  writing  in  a  pleasant  or 
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attractive  style ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skilful  essayist 
rarely  possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquarian  matters. 

In  some  of  the  other  essays,  such  as  that  on  the  obelisks  of 
Home  and  elsewhere,  there  is  little  fault  to  he  found  with  the 
matter,  while  Dr.  Macmillan’s  pleasant  and  genial  manner  makes 
the  subject  interesting  and  attractive.  We  must,  however,  pro¬ 
test  against  the  suggestion  that  “  church  towers  and  steeples  are 
mere  survivals  of  the  old  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  furnished  the 
original  conception”;  and  also  against  Dr.  Macmillan’s  theory  as 
to  the  symbolism  of  the  materials  of  which  Egyptian  obelisks  and 
pyramids  were  made — obelisks  being  of  “granite,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  globe,”  while  “  pyramids  were  nearly  all  made  of 
nummulitic  limestone,  composed  of  the  remains  of  organic  life 
.  .  .  thus  significantly  does  the  obelisk  of  granite  suggest  by  its 
material,  as  by  its  form,  the  origin  of  life,  as  the  pyramid  sug¬ 
gests  by  its  material  and  form  the  extinction  of  life.”  The  fact 
that  some  pyramids  were  cased  with  granite  and  others  built  of 
brick  and  a  great  variety  of  other  materials  is  enough  to  contra¬ 
dict  so  very  fanciful  a  theory,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  doubtful 
whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  geologists  enough  to  know 
that  their  limestone  was  composed  of  the  remains  of  organic 
life. 

Dr.  Macmillan  gives  a  very  interesting  and  vivid  description  of 
his  visit  to  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Yeii  and  the  wonderful  series 
of  paintings  which  decorate  the  interior  of  one  of  the  chief 
sepulchral  chambers.  The  contrast  between  the  pictorial  art  of 
the  Greeks,  and  even  of  the  Romans,  with  that  of  the  Etruscans  j 
is  very  strikingly  to  be  seen  in  these  painted  tombs.  Scenes 
with  hideous  demons  seizing  shrinking  human  souls,  though 
treated  with  an  attempt  at  Hellenic  style,  resemble  in  subject 
mediaeval  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  hell  far  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  Greek  art.  Again,  the  gloomy  savage  nature  of  the 
Rasena  is  shadowed  forth  in  their  liking  for  pictures  of  human 
sacrifices — youthful  warrior  captives  having  their  throats  cut  by 
the  funeral  pyre  of  some  Etruscan  chief.  It  is  true  that  these 
and  other  scenes  of  bloodshed,  such  as  the  slaughter  of  unresist¬ 
ing  Trojans  by  the  fierce  son  of  Achilles,  did  sometimes  occur 
among  Hellenic  subjects — as,  for  example,  in  the  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  on  the  walls  of  the  Delphian  Lesche.  But  the 
natural  good  taste  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  made  him,  as  a 
rule,  avoid  such  unpleasing  subjects,  which  usually  seem  to  have 
occurred  mainly  when  the  artist  was  treating  Homeric  subjects, 
and  so  was  dealing  with  a  bygone  period,  long  before  Hellenic 
taste  and  culture  had  been  developed.  Even  the  coarser  and 
more  savage  Roman,  fond  as  he  was  of  witnessing  scenes  of 
wholesale  butchery  in  his  amphitheatres  and  circuses,  yet  chose 
for  his  paintings  more  graceful  and  poetical  subjects,  as  may 
clearly  be  seen  on  the  pictured  walls  of  Pompeii  and  other  Roman 
houses.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  same  love  for 
horrible  and  bloody  subjects  that  we  find  borne  witness  to  by 
the  great  wall  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
other  Oriental  races,  whom  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  in  many  details  of  custom,  dress,  and  taste.  Dr.  Macmillan 
shows  much  descriptive  power  in  his  account  of  Yeii  and  its 
remains,  and  the  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading,  either  as 
a  guide  to  the  place  or  by  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
visiting  it. 

The  chapter  on  the  various  kinds  of  marble  used  in  ancient  Rome 
is  a  useful  piece  of  condensation  from  Corsi’swork  on  that  subject 
and  other  sources.  Some  knowledge  of  the  marbles  used  so  lavishly 
for  decorative  purposes  and  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
brought  will  add  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  help 
one  to  realize  the  wide  sway  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  perfect 
organization  with  which  their  provinces  were  managed.  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Northern  Africa,  Greece,  and  even  Britain  were 
ransacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  search  for  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Each  quarry  had  its  official  staff  like  a  miniature 
province — a  prefect  with  various  officers,  engineers,  and  the  like, 
under  him,  and  a  whole  army  of  slaves  and  convicts  to  work  the 
marbles.  To  be  sent  ad  met  alia,  to  the  quarries,  was  the  Roman 
ph  rase,  like  our  “  voyage  to  Botany  Bay.”  Roman  architecture, 
on  the  whole,  had  little  that  was  original  in  its  style;  but  its 
most  marked  characteristic  was  this  constant  use  of  thin  slabs  of 
coloured  marble  as  wall-linings  both  inside  and  out,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  effect  of  which  we  can  now  only  appreciate  when  we  look  at 
the  glowing  splendours  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  where  the  walls 
and  columns  form  a  sort  of  museum  of  all  the  decorative  materials 
used  in  ancient  Rome.  Dr.  Macmillan,  following  Corsi,  gives  an 
erroneous  description  of  the  famous  Proconnesian  marble,  which 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  as  having  decorated  the  palace  of 
Iving  Mausolus  of  Halicarnassus.  Its  real  character  is  luckily 
recorded  by  more  than  one  early  Byzantine  writer,  who  tells  us 
that  the  great  columns  in  the  interior  of  S.  Mark’s,  all  stolen 
from  Roman  buildings,  are  made  of  this  Proconnesian  marble. 
These  magnificent  monoliths  are  of  a  creamy  white,  streaked  with 
bluish  and  amber-tinted  striations — a  most  beautiful  substance, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  Stones  of  Venice,  calls  alabaster. 

A  few  other  slips  need  correction  in  this  essay  of  Dr.  Macmillan’s. 

“  Opus  incertum  ”  and  “  reticulatum  ”  are  stone  facings,  never 
brick.  Travertine  is  not  a  volcanic  stone,  but  a  pure  carbonate 
of  lime  deposited  from  running  water,  a  process  which  may  still 
be  seen  going  on  at  Tivoli,  Terni,  and  other  places  near  Rome. 
The  Apollonios  who  signed  his  name  as  the  sculptor  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Vatican  torso  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  quite  different  man 
from  the  Apollonios  of  Tralles,  who  was  one  of  the  sculptors  of  J 
the  Farnese  group  of  Dirce  and  the  bull.  The  massive  remains  ] 


on  the  Quirinal  Ilill,  mentioned  at  page  328  as  belonging  to 
Aurelian’s  Temple  of  the  Sun,  really  are  part  of  the  enormous 
Thermae  of  Constantine,  which  extended  under  the  present  royal 
palace  and  far  beyond  it  over  the  Colonna  gardens.  The  two 
columns,  colonnacce,  which  Dr.  Macmillan  speaks  of  as  being  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  are  really  a  portion  of  the  magnificently 
decorated  precinct  wall  of  Nerva’s  Forum;  the  last  remains  of  the 
temple  having  perished  under  papal  hands  to  supply  marble  for 
St.  Peter’s  great  Basilica.  Another  error  (p.  338)  is  due  to  Corsi, 
who  calls  Iassus  an  island,  though  it  was  on  the  mainland  of 
Caria  in  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name.  Moreover,  Corsi  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  giving  Iassus  as  the  place  whence  came  the 
so-called  “  porta  santa  ’’  marble. 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  free  from  errors  ;  though 
in  his  account  of  some  other  treasures  of  the  Vatican  library  the 
author  commits  the  mistake  of  saying  that  only  two  copies  exist  j 
of  Henry  VIII. ’s  famous  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentonnn  adversus  j 
Martinum  Lather,  1521,  for  which  Leo  X.  grauted  him  the  title 
of  “  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  which  has  ever  since  been  used  by 
British  sovereigns.  The  fact  is  this  book,  considering  its  date,  is 
not  particularly  rare,  and. a  good  copy  was  not  long  since  priced  by 
Mr.  Quaritcli  at  the  moderate  sum  of  7/.  10 s.  In  the  main  this 
volume  of  essays  is  so  pleasant  and  genial  a  production  that  one 
cannot  but  regret  its  being  to  some  extent  spoilt  by  a  want  of 
care  and  accuracy  in  its  statement  of  facts. 


LITER-E  CANTUARIEXSES.-VOL.  II.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Sheppard’s  Le tier- Books 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  does  not  present  us  with  any 
documents  of  equal  interest  with  the  Letters  in  his  earlier  volume 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Reynolds  with  reference  to 
the  downfall  of  Edward  II.,  it  nevertheless  contains  much  that  is 
well  worth  printing.  Some  of  the  more  important  subjects  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  text  are  dealt  with  in  the  preface.  With  this  part  of 
Dr.  Sheppard’s  work,  good  as  it  on  the  whole  undoubtedly  is,  we 
are  not  altogether  satisfied.  Too  much  space  is  devoted  to  three 
or  four  matters,  and  among  them  to  the  not  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  story  of  Dr.  Dene,  who  would  be  a  monk  and  who  wouldn’t, 
while  many  others  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance  are  left 
unnoticed.  One  of  those  passed  by  in  silence  is  a  letter  from 
Prior  Ilathband  referring  to  the  famous  quarrel  between 
Edward  III.  and  Archbishop  Stratford.  The  Prior  describes  how 
Stratford  was  dining  in  the  abbey  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  King.  After  dinner  certain  Brabanters  desired  to  see 
the  Archbishop,  and  when  he  refused  to  receive  more  than  j 
one  of  their  notaries,  the  King’s  messenger  made  proclamation 
at  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  cited  him  to  appear  before 
the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  for  the  Archbishop  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  a  large  sum  which  the  King  had  borrowed  in 
Brabant,  and  Edward  was  mean  enough  to  incite  the  Duke  to  ' 
take  this  step  in  order  to  embarrass  him.  A  good  deal  is  said 
about  a  certain  estate  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  which  in  the  i 
days  of  yEthelred  the  Unready  had  been  given  in  pledge  by 
Archbishop  Sigeric  to  -Esc wig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester.  It  should 
have  been  noticed  that  the  charters  quoted  in  the  preface  are  in 
Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus.  Sigeric  spent  the  money  which  he 
borrowed  from  /Escwig  in  buying  off  the  Danes,  and  Dr.  Sheppard’s  I 
feeble  remark  on  this  point  shows  that  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Archbishop  almost  certainly  incurred  this  debt  on  the  L 
notable  occasion  on  which  peace  was  for  the  first  time  bought  of 
the  “  army  ”  in  992.  The  letters  in  this  volume,  which  cover  the  t 
period  between  1333  and  1373,  contain  scarcely  anv  references  to  j 
the  Great  Plague.  Dr.  Sheppard  tells  us  that  only  four  monks 
of  Christ  Church  died  of  it ;  he  believes,  on  insufficient  grounds,  j 
that  these  monks  were  absent  from  the  monastery,  and  attributes  1 
the  escape  of  the  congregation  generally  to  the  excellent  drainage  I 
and  good  water-supply  of  their  house.  Other  monasteries,  as 
he  says,  suffered  fearfully ;  yet  he  would,  we  think,  find  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  greater  religious  houses  had  what  were, 
for  the  time,  first-rate  sanitary  arrangements.  An  illustration  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Plague  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Islip’s  manumission  of  a  villein  who  had  taken  orders  and 
had  become  the  rector  of  a  parish.  The  diminution  of  the  number 
of  the  clergy  was  followed  by  a  falling  oft'  in  the  character  of 
those  who  applied  for  orders  ;  they  were  illiterate  and  unfit  for 
parochial  duties.  In  the  hope  of  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
Islip  founded  Canterbury  Hall  at  Oxford.  The  royal  licence  for 
this  foundation,  and  some  other  documents  referring  to  it,  are 
given  in  the  text,  and  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
preface,  where  notices  will  be  found  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
Canterbury  hostel  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  conversion  of  Islip’s 
house  into  a  monastic  seminary.  There  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Convent  and  its  villeins  at  Risborough. 
The  villeins  claimed  that  they  were  “  liberte  conditionis,”  and 
held  their  lands  by  charters ;  they  took  their  case  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  it  and  make  submission.  A 
“call”  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  monastery  in  1357  enables 
us  to  see  what  the  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  reading ;  most  of 

*  IAterte  Cantuariemts :  the  Letter-Books  of  the  Monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  Vol.  IE  Edited  by  J.  Brigstocke  Sheppard,  LL.D. 
Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Printed 
for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1888. 
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the  boolcs  that  were  out  were  on  religious  subjects  ;  two  or  three 
were  on  law,  one  was  on  physics,  and  one  was  Bruttus  Gallice. 
Many  of  the  Letters  refer  to  pensions  and  corrodies;  in  1 336  Edward 
promised  that  he  would  not  demand  any  more  of  these  grants 
from  the  monastery,  but  did  not  keep  his  word.  The  lordship 
of  Romney  Marsh,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  of 
other  lands  on  the  coast,  brought  the  house  some  trouble  as  well 
as  profit ;  a  violent  quarrel,  which  broke  out  between  the  men  of 
Thanet  and  Sandwich,  called  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  constant  protests  were  made  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  against  attempts  to  compel  them  to  take  part  in  “  la 
garde  de  la  meer,”  a  service  which  the  war  with  France  rendered 
peculiarly  burdensome.  Among  other  references  to  the  war  are 
requests  that  the  monastery  would  furnish  baggage-waggons,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Prior  to  the  Black  Prince  congratulating  him 
on  his  victory  at  Poitiers,  and  exhorting  him  to  humility,  together 
with  a  short  answer  from  the  Prince.  The  year  after  his  marriage 
the  Prince  founded  two  chantries  in  the  cathedral  church  in 
return,  as  his  deed  of  foundation  shows,  for  the  dispensation 
which  he  received  from  the  Pope,  for  the  Princess  was  related  to 
him  in  the  third  degree.  Another  document  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  church  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  from  1369  to  1371 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  a  work  which  was  not  actually 
begun  until  some  years  later;  the  amounts  vary  from  20/.  to  John 
Mvchel’s  donation  of  2 d. 


as  “  Why,  certainly,”  “  Is  that  so  ?  ”  “  Say,  have  you  visited  such 
and  such  a  place  ?  ” ;  in  pronouncing  “  depot  as  deepot  ”  (sic),  and 
in  speaking  “  as  pure  English  ”  as  is  spoken  “  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  where  Mr.  Froude  asserts  the  English  language  is  spoken 
as  correctly,  perhaps  even  more  correctly,  than  it  is  generally 
spoken  in  England.”  The  characteristics  of  the  American  people 
being  of  this  trivial  order,  let  us  consider  their 

FEATURES. 

“  When  in  repose,  the  American  typical  face  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  dignity  and  beauty.”  It  appears  that  customs  of 
“  shaving  ”  and  “  cropping  ”  the  hair  “  impart  to  the  square  and 
somewhat  massive  features  a  style  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  the  Roman  coins  of  the  Empire,  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed — as  I  have  ventured  to  term  it — Roman¬ 
esque.” 

Next  to  this  venturous  criticism  succeeds  a  wonderful  section, 
headed  “  THAN  K  YOU,”  which,  after  some  wrestling  with  its  mazy 
truisms,  we  discover  to  be  very  like  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes 
in  Iceland.  Generally,  they  don’t  thank  you  in  the  United  States. 
Then  we  have  brief  treatises  on  SMOKiNG,  CHEWING,  AND 
SPITTING,  also  on  SITTING,  on  POLITICS,  PROTECTION, 
PATRIOTISM,  OVERWORK,  NIAGARA,  and  other  divert¬ 
ing  topics,  the  whole  producing  the  effect  of  a  tourist’s  alpha¬ 
betical  dictionary,  with  the  alphabet  “  gone  all  abroad,”  as  the 
Devonshire  cook  said  of  the  overboiled  apple-pudding. 


OUR  KIN  ACROSS  THE  SEA.* 


MR.  J.  C.  FIRTH  lias  travelled  some  thousands  of  miles  to 
and  fro  in  the  United  States,  and  has  written  a  book  with 
nothing  in  it ;  nothing  worth  the  saying,  nothing  worth  the 
reading,  nothing  but  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
platitude.  In  all  this  Mr.  Firth  has  not  perpetrated  the  thing 
which  is  new.  Time  after  time  in  these  latter  days  have  travel¬ 
lers  returned,  from  dark  continents  and  light,  burdened  with 
“  impressions  ”  and  produced  volumes  of  nothingness.  But,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  they  have  generally  done  the  deed  of  their  own 
thoughtlessness,  or  vanity,  or  gay  irresponsibility.  It  is  different 
with  Mr.  Firth.  Ilis  book  is  as  insufferably  dull  and  tedious  as 
any  we  can  remember ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  its  dreary 
compeers  by  a  preface  commendatory  which  the  author  re¬ 
quested  and  obtained  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  As  Mr.  Froude 
has  assisted  at  the  launch,  there  may  be  readers  who  will  be 
induced  to  follow  Mr.  Firth  on  his  voyage.  If  they  have  any 
respect  for  the  eminent  historian,  let  them  accept  the  warning  ; 
for  it  would  not  be  easy  or  agreeable  to  describe  the  feelings  that 
would  rage  in  their  breasts  against  the  original  author  of  their 
sufferings.  Mr.  Froude  is  really  much  too  amiable.  He  says 
many  nice  things  of  Mr.  Firth — his  industry,  liis  virtues,  his 
attention  to  his  own  business,  his  much  reading,  and  his  even 
more  considerable  habits  of  thought  and  observation.  lie  makes 
much,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Firth 
is  a  New  Zealander,  and  is  playfully  allusive  on  the  subject  of 
another  New  Zealander  who  is  destined  to  play  a  dignified,  though 
solitary,  part  in  a  ruined  metropolis.  He  does,  indeed,  venture 
to  affirm  that  Mr.  Firth  is  not  a  man  of  letters,  that  he  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  certain  “  economic  heresies,”  and  that  he  makes  no 
attempts  at  style  or  literary  ornament.  In  saying  all  this,  and 
more,  Mr.  Fronde’s  manner  is  far  more  seductive  than  the 
circumstances  warrant — is,  indeed,  painfully  seductive.  A  book 
on  America  might  be  valuable,  and  yet  possess  no  charm  of 
style.  Even  the  “  economic  heresies  ”  are  not  incompatible  with 
good  matter  and  sound  narrative.  Still  more  irrelevant  is  Mr. 
Froude’s  testimony  to  the  civic  virtues  and  patriotism  and  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Firth’s  book  has  been  searched  in  vain  for  any  decided  in¬ 
dications  of  the  “  open  mind  ”  and  the  “  original  point  of  view  ” 
which  Mr.  Froude  discovers  in  Mr.  Firth’s  account  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people.  Forewarned  that  we  were  not 
to  expect  literary  accomplishment,  it  was  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  an  acuteness  and  freshness  of  observation 
that  would  raise  Mr.  Firth’s  book  above  the  average  descriptive 
notes  of  the  globe-trotter.  How  far  this  modest  expectation  is 
proved  to  be  baseless  a  few  extracts,  taken  absolutely  at  hazard, 
will  suffice  to  show.  The  absence  of  anything  approaching  true 
narrative  sequence  renders  any  chance  misrepresentation  of  Mr. 
Firth’s  volume  quite  impossible.  The  text  is  put  forth  in  para¬ 
graphs  and  sections,  with  headings  in  capitals,  as  in  an  American 
newspaper.  You  may  dip  anywhere  and  be  sure  of  bringing  up 
the  mere  commonplaces  of  the  tourist  tribe  : — 

CARSON  CITY. 

Carson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  ,t  has  a  mint,  an 
indication  of  the  faded  glories  of  the  district  ;  and  a  State  prison. 

And  this  is  all  about  Carson  City.  Then  we  extract  from  under 
the  heading 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  Mormon  policy  is  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of 
plurality  of  wives. 

And  much  more  of  the  sort,  with  regard  to  other  cities  iu  che 
States.  Turning  from  the  country  to  the  people,  we  find  that 
their  CHARACTERISTICS  lie  chiefly  in  the  use  of  such  phrases 

*  Our  Kin  Across  the  Sea.  By  J.  C.  Firth.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  A. 
Froude.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1888. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  no  sign  of  diminution  in  the  number  of 
almanachs  (1)  which  issue  annually  from  the  Paris  press 
and  from  one  particular  firm  of  publishers  (the  Depot  central 
des  almanachs)  at  the  beginning  of  every  October,  it  must  also 
be  said  that  they  exhibit  only  that  symptom  of  vitality  which 
consists,  as  the  poet  says,  in  “going  on  and  not  to  die.”  No 
new  ones  seem  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  old  ones  re¬ 
produce  the  same  features  with  extraordinary  constancy.  The 
illustrations,  for  instance,  to  the  Almanach  du  savoir-vivre  mingle 
the  costumes  of  the  last  we-don’t-know-how-many  years  with 
much  and  pleasing  boldness,  though  the  distinguished  author 
(the  Comtesse  de  Ilassanville)  has  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  the 
latest  fashions  and  describes  the  tob  with  touching  distinctness. 
“  On  a  dans  un  cabinet  de  toilette  un  baquet  plat ;  on  se  met 
debout  dedans  sans  aucun  vetement  ” ;  could  anything  be  more 
explicit  P  The  C'elebrites  of  course  is  modern  enough  ;  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  M.  Floquet,  the  inevitable  brad  general,  the  Emperors 
"William  and  Frederick,  MM.  Nisard  and  Katkoff,  Mme.  Henry 
Greville  and  others,  with  a  sprinkling  of  stock  characters  from 
Victor  Hugo  downwards  to  make  up.  In  the  Almanachs  du 
Charivari  and  Grevin  (or  des  Parisiennes)  we  see  some  old 
friends  in  their  old  faces  and  a  good  many  others  with  faces 
hardly  new ;  but  both  are  amusing  enough  to  turn  over  for  a 
few  moments  and  observe  (in  pretty  restricted  material,  we 
are  bound  to  say)  the  adroit  pencils  of  MM.  Grevin,  Ilenriot, 
Draner,  and  others.  Their  chief  rival  is  the  Almanach  pour 
rire,  where  “  Mars  ”  is  the  chief  star,  with  M.  Draner  and  others 
for  satellites,  and  some  of  the  sporting  sketches  of  the  eminent 
“  Crafty  ”  thrown  in.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
best  of  the  three  this  year.  The  Lunatique  has,  as  usual,  more 
text  and  fewer  illustrations ;  the  Almanach  des  dames  et  des 
demoiselles  begins,  also  as  usual,  with  costumes  and  ends  with 
little  snippets  from  books.  Of  those  which  do  not  aim  at  risky 
sketches  and  rather  ancient  and  fish-like  jokes,  La  mhre  Gigogne, 
though  it  is  sparingly  illustrated,  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  that 
Des  jeunes  meres  is  of  a  something  similar  kind.  These,  and 
others,  are  hardly  in  any  real  sense  almanachs,  but  there  are 
plenty  to  be  found — the  Liegeois,  despite  its  abominable  print 
and  paper,  and  the  different  editions  of  Mathieu  de  la  Drome 
being  the  chief  of  these — which  really  give  almanachic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  year  that  is  past  and  the  years  that  are  to 
come.  Neither  the  Astrologique  nor  any  of  its  rivals  quite 
comes  up  to  that  other  idea  of  an  almanach  which  has  been 
made  familiar  to  Englishmen  by  Zadkiel  and  Old  Moore,  though 
the  Prophetique  is  not  wholly  unlike  these.  But  the  Bon 
Catholique  gives  useful  ecclesiastical  information.  The  chief 
peculiarity  that  we  note  this  year  in  the  Bonne  cuisine  is  that  the 
pheasant,  either  by  a  joke  or  a  mistake,  is  represented  by  a  hand¬ 
some  cockatoo,  which  the  carver  is  apparently  recommended  to 
carve  across  the  breast.  In  the  Parfait  vigneron  there  are 
chapters  on  the  fabrication  of  vins  de  marc  which,  though  we 
feel  sure  that  the  perfect  vine-grower  is  the  most  honourable  of 
men,  make  wine-drinkers  feel  rather  uncomfortable.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  chief  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  is 
the  curious  continuity  and  resemblance  of  so  large  a  number  of 
publications,  which  would  seem  each  to  have  its  separate  and 
faithful  public,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  all,  resembling 
each  other  as  they  do,  both  in  groups  and  from  year  to  year, 
seem  to  be  reissued. 


(1)  Almanach  du  Charivari.  Scientifque.  Du  bon  catholique.  Triple 
Liegeois.  De  la  mere  Gigogne.  Du  savoir-vivre.  Des  celebrites.  Lunatique. 
Four  rire.  Desjeuiu:s  meres.  Des  dames  et  des  demoiselles.  Astrologique-. 
Des  Parisiennes.  Prophetique.  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  (  Triple  et  Double). 
Comique.  De  la  bonne  cuisine.  Parisien.  De  la  France.  De  France  et 
du  musee  des  families.  Du  parfait  vigneron.  Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 
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Two  reading  books  for  schools  are  before  us.  Among  the 
apparatus  of  M.  Barbier's  Grandeur  et  decadence  (2)  we  can  speak 
with  unreserved  praise  of  the  maps.  But  we  cannot  see  the 
slightest  good  in  the  vocabulary,  for  Montesquieu  is  not  a  child’s 
book,  and  any  boy  or  girl  who  can  even  understand  him  after 
translating  ought  to  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  if  he  or  she 
does  not  know  that  “  Dieu  ”  means  “  God.”  The  biographical  and 
geographical  index  has  somewhat  more  appropriateness,  but  a 
separate  appendix  on  the  formation  of  French  words  from  the 
Latin  has  simply  none.  Dumas  is  always  charming,  and  Mr. 
Whyte  (3)  has  made  a  capital  little  child’s  reading  book  out  of 
some  of  his  less  known  work.  But  we  confess  a  mild  curiosity 
to  know  why  the  introduction  to  a  book  said  to  be  edited  by 
J.  D.  Whyte  is  signed  W.  E.  R. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  chronicles  of  the  Church  in  Australia  have  already 
engaged  so  many  writers  that  it  appears  we  ought  not  to 
have  to  wait  long  for  the  coming  historian — if,  indeed,  he  is  not 
already  at  work.  The  other  day  it  was  a  memoir  of  Bishop 
Barker  that  claimed  notice  ;  now  we  have  a  not  less  interesting 
contribution  in  the  “  story  of  a  thirty-four  years’  episcopate,” 
entitled  Augustus  Short,  First  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  by  Fred.  T. 
Whitington,  LL.B.,  lion.  Canon  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral, 
Adelaide  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  This  is  a  well-written,  sober, 
and  altogether  readable  volume,  in  which  the  biographical 
element  is  quite  secondary  to  the  historical.  The  former,  indeed, 
is  slight,  though  it  has  plenty  of  the  primary  and  essential 
interest  that  belongs  to  original  documents — such  as  letters  and 
autobiography.  Here  we  have  the  Bishop’s  recollections  of 
W  estminster,  “  the  most  wretched  of  my  life  ” — he  had  to  fight  a 
chimney-sweep,  whom  he  licked ;  he  was  fag  to  Longley,  after¬ 
wards  Archbishop,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  becoming  terms — and 
some  cautious  correspondence  with  Dr.  Pusey,  anent  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams  for  the  chair  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford.  But  these  notes  of  school  and  college,  and  of 
parochial  experience,  are  but  brief.  Bishop  Short  appears  not 
to  have  desired  a  biographer.  When  Mr.  Whitington  confessed 
the  authorship  of  certain  newspaper  articles  on  his  work  in  South 
Australia,  and  asked  for  the  necessary  material  for  a  Life,  the 
Bishop  declared  he  was  not  “  big  enough  ”  for  that  purpose, 
but  if  Mr.  Whitington  would  be  the  “historiographer”  of  the 
diocese,  he  was  willing  to  help  him.  This  excellent  suggestion 
has  been  carried  to  good  results  in  the  present  volume.  A 
map  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  the  English  reader,  and 
an  index — though  most  new  books  want  it — was  specially  desir¬ 
able.  The  book,  however,  is  full  of  suggestive  reading  as  it  is. 
The  history  of  the  Church  in  Australia  is  to  some  extent  the 
history  of  the  colonies.  It  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  South 
Australia  and  the  diocese  of  Adelaide.  In  1833  there  were  only 
five  colonial  bishoprics;  now  there  are  seventy-five  English 
bishops  in  the  colonies.  There  were  but  five  churches  in  the 
colony  when  Bishop  Short  was  appointed,  in  1 847,  to  the  see  of 
Adelaide,  which  w'as  one  of  several  founded  that  year,  partly 
through  the  munificence  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts.  Of  the  great 
progress  since  that  date  Mr.  Whitington’s  narrative  supplies 
abundant  evidence. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Edinburgh  ; 
Picturesque  Notes  (Seeley  &  Co.)  offers  the  attractive  additions  of 
good  type,  paper,  profuse  illustrations,  and  pretty  binding,  to  a 
delineation  of  the  grey  metropolis  of  the  North  which  is  as  charm¬ 
ing,  vivacious,  and  whimsical  as  it  is — to  Scots  of  a  kind — unflat¬ 
tering.  To  our  thinking,  the  piquancy  of  this  delightful  book  is 
largely  due  to  the  odd  conjunction  in  the  writer  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  observer  and  the  enthralled  patriot.  He  would  be  a  stern 
topographer  and  yet  let  his  fancy  play  at  will.  And  he  succeeds 
admirably  in  both  aims. 

France  As  It  Is  (Cassell  &  Co.),  translated  from  the  French  of 
MM.  Andre  Lebon  and  Paul  Pelet,  by  Mrs.  William  Arnold,  is 
put  forth  as  “  specially  written  for  English  readers,”  which  is  a 
dark  phrase,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  book,  however,  may  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  cannot  consult  the  original  and  do  not 
desire  special  and  exhaustive  information  with  regard  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  administration,  and  judicial  system  of  France.  These 
and  other  branches  of  the  subject  treated  under  the  comprehensive 
title  France  As  It  Is  are  described  with  precision  and  illustrated 
by  statistics  recently  compiled,  and  three  maps  of  France  and  her 
colonial  possessions.  The  weak  portions  of  the  book  are  the 
historical  retrospects  and  the  geographical,  which  are  inefficient, 
if  not  altogether  superfluous.  Its  compactness  in  other  respects 
makes  it  a  useful  compendium  and  handy  for  reference. 

Bible  Characters,  by  Charles  Reade  (Chatto  &  Windus),  is  a 
little  book  of  notes  on  Old  Testament  history,  the  Minor  Prophets, 
and  on  the  characters  of  Scripture  considered  as  “  aids  to  faith.” 
They  are  mere  jottings,  probably  not  intended  for  publication  as 
now  presented,  though  characteristic  enough.  “  Search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures”  appears  to  be  the  old  injunction  that  the  author  had  found 
profitable,  and  was  moved  to  witness  afresh.  “  This  is  mere  pre- 

(2)  Montesquieu — Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Homains.  Par  P.  Barbier. 
London  and  Paris  :  Ilachette. 

(3)  Episodes  from  Pekin  et  Charlemagne.  Par  A,  Dumas.  Edited  by 
J.  D.  Whyte.  London  :  Rivingtons. 


liminary  discourse,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “  so  an  example  or  two 
must  serve.  Many  more  will  follow,  if  God  should  enable  a 
broken  old  man  to  complete  the  work  he  has  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  begin.”  Ilis  sketch  of  Nehemiali,  as  “  Singleheart,”  is 
eminently  characteristic ;  so  also  is  his  criticism  of  the  narrative 
force  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  “the  most  beautiful  story  ever 
written  in  so  small  a  compass.”  This  is  one  of  the  “  hot-pressed 
narratives  that  live  for  ever.”  How  far,  he  asks,  would  “  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  words”  carry  you  in 
our  current  narratives  ?  “  Why,  ten  to  one,  you  get  nothing  but 
chatter,  chatter,  chatter.”  From  a  reference  (p.  101)  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Patriarchal  Church  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  it  would 
seem  that  Charles  Reade  was  not  a  student  of  M.  Renan.  Frag¬ 
mentary  though  it  is,  Bible  Characters  repays  perusal. 

In  Notes  for  Boys  (and  their  Fathers )  (Elliot  Stock) — a  sly 
parenthesis,  by  the  way — an  “  Old  Boy  ”  discourses  of  “  morals, 
mind,  and  manners,”  and  overbrims  with  excellent  precept 
and  advice,  which  may  be  useful  indeed  to  volatile  youth,  if  en¬ 
forced  by  parental  example.  On  mere  book-reading  the  “  Old 
Boy’s  ”  guidance  is  about  as  valuable  as  that  of  any  of  your 
“  hundred  best  books  ”  men.  “  You  must  read  Chaucer,  Byron, 
Shakspeare,”  and  so  forth.  “  You  may  read  also  Dryden,  Shelley, 
Cowper,  Swinburne,”  and  “  among  English  historians  you  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  Clarendon,  Grote,  Ilume, 
Hallam,  Gibbon,  Froude,  Macaulay,  and,  longo  intervallo,  Green 
and  McCarthy.”  Here’s  fine  discrimination  with  goodly  measure. 

The  new  volume  of  Illustrations,  edited  by  Francis  George 
Heath  (Kent  &  Co.),  is  full  of  good  matter  and  pretty  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  various  “  prize  competitions  ”  in  drawing  have  resulted 
in  some  really  excellent  work,  especially  in  flower  pieces,  still-life 
compositions,  and  animals.  Altogether,  this  is  a  capital  picture- 
book  for  young  people,  as  well  as  a  good  miscellany  for  the  general 
reader. 

The  Art  Journal  for  October  (Virtue  &  Co.)  comprises  an 
etching  by  Mr.  Macbeth  Raeburn,  after  Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s 
“  Spilt  Milk,”  some  admirable  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Henley, 
illustrating  Mr.  Francis  Watt’s  descriptive  article  on  the  Wiltshire 
Avon,  and  reproductions  of  some  of  Arnold  Biicklin’s  fantastic 
paintings,  of  which  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  writes  with  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  The  foreign  paintings  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
are  also  represented  in  the  illustrations,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Huish 
continues  his  “Notes”  on  Japanese  Art,  with  special  reference  to 
artists  in  lacquer. 

We  have  received  Volumes  III.  to  VII.  of  the  Works  of  John 
Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Rivingtons),  comprising  “  Sermons 
and  Addresses,”  “  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,” 
“  Charges,  Speeches,  and  Letters,”  “  Council  of  Nicsea  and 
Athanasius.” 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Chris,  by  W.  E. 
Norris  (Macmillan)  ;  a  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United 
States  (Baltimore  :  Murray),  being  one  of  the  “  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,”  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams ;  the 
Breviarium  Romanum  of  Cardinal  Quignon,  edited  by  John 
Wickham  Legg  (Cambridge:  University  Press);  a  reprint  of 
the  first  text  of  this  reformed  breviary,  which  was  in  use  between 
February  1535  and  July  1536,  during  which  period  “at  least  six 
editions  ”  appeared ;  Letters  to  Persons  in  Religion  (Burns  &  Oates), 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  “  Library  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,”  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Benedict  Mackey,  O.S.B.,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Bishop  Iledley ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  or,  Ethics  and 
Natural  Law,  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  (Longmans  &  Co.),  one  of 
the  “  Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy  ”  ;  a  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Standon,  by  Edward  Salt,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Standon  (Birming¬ 
ham  :  Cornish),  and  Chronological  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Jennings  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTE €333. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Opfice, 
313  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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or  ,$7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
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GERMANY. 

IF  the  young  German  Emperor  has  any  ill-willers,  and  if 
their  ill-will  is  matched  with  a  tolerably  good  wit,  they 
may  find  a  new  reason  for  calling  him  a  “  pinchbeck 
“  Frederick  the  Great.”  That  disastrous  quarrel  between 
Frederick  and  M.  de  Voltaire,  which  did  so  little  for  the 
good  fame  of  either,  originated,  it  may  be  remembered, 
among  other  things,  in  the  determination  of  the  Prussian 
King  that  he  would  not  have  Maltertuis  and  the  Berlin 
Academy  evil  spoken  of  even  in  jest.  The  Emperor  W  illiam, 
ever  anxious  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestor,  has  de¬ 
termined,  it  seems,  that  he  will  not  have  his  German  men 
of  science  evil  spoken  of  even  in  earnest.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  ill-judged  proceeding,  from  every 
point  of  view,  than  the  high-handed  suppression  of  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie’s  book  in  Germany.  How  far  we  are 
Irom  saying  this  in  any  partisan  or  pseudo-patriotic  spirit 
will  appear  in  a  very  few  words.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
expert  and  scientific  aspect  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
English  doctor  and  his  German  antagonists  in  the  proper 
place  and  in  the  proper  manner.  Here  we  shall  only  infer 
to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  critic,  whose 
verdict,  so  long  as  he  does  not  touch  purely  expert  points,  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  less  valuable  from  its  lack  of  expertise. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  fear  it  may  be  said  that  the 
disputants  on  both  sides  have  equally  given  handles  to  their 
enemies.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  German  doctors  to  justify 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  a  boorish  and  brutal  pedantry ; 
it  will  be  equally  hard,  we  fear,  for  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
to  justify  himself  from  the  charge  of  indiscreet  condescension 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  And  if  both  parties  cleared 
themselves  of  these  equally  odious  charges,  there  would  still 
remain  chargeable  against  both,  and  we  fear  not  refutable 
by  either  side,  the  gross  indecency  of  using  the  remains  and 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  as  missiles  to  pelt  one 
another  in  a  paltry  professional  quarrel. 

But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  head,  the 
conduct  of  the  German  authorities  would  remain  equally 
unwise  and  equally  on  a  par  with  that  blundering  high¬ 
handedness  which,  if  all  tales,  or  even  some  tales,  are  true, 
has  set  East  Africa  in  a  flame  against  them.  Considering 
the  proceedings  which  are  actually  going  on  against  the 
publishers  of  the  Emperor  Frederick’s  Diary  ;  considering 
the  cabals  and  heats  which  marked  that  unfortunate 
monarch’s  short  reign ;  considering,  most  of  all,  the  open 
secret  of  the  quarrel  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  those  cabals 
and  heats,  nothing  could  be  more  clearly  incumbent  upon 
the  Majesty  of  Germany  than  the  exercise  of  a  disdainful 
magnanimity  towards  the  English  specialist.  A  King  of 
Prussia,  if  not  an  Emperor  of  Germany  or  a  German 
Emperor,  is  tolerably  supreme  over  Professors  and  Surgeons- 
Oeneral,  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  William  II. 
than  to  have  ordered  and  procured  a  cool  and  contemptuous 
reply  to  order  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
the  circulation  of  which  would  have  been  the  most  crush¬ 
ing  rejoinder  to  the  unhappily  only  too  popular  style 
of  Sir  Morell’s  book,  and  which  would  have  been  assured 
of  a  wider  circulation  just  as  the  book  itself  circulated 
the  more  widely.  As  things  at  present  go,  the  German 
Government — for  the  alleged  charge  of  high  treason  is 
absurd,  unless  it  charges  high  treason  against  good  taste, 
which  is  a  writ  hardly  returnable  in  courts  of  law,  though 
it  might  certainly  run  against  Sir  Morell’s  book,  from  its 
title-page  onward,  in  foro  elecjantice — has  at  once  stultified 
itself  in  the  most  complicated  manner.  It  has  effectually 
cleared  oft'  a  large  edition  and  put  much  money  in  Sir 
Morell’s  pockets  and  those  of  his  publishers;  it  has  in¬ 
flicted  heavy  loss  on  a  great  many  retail  booksellers  who 
have  votes ;  it  has  obliged  the  rather  numerous  possessors  I 


of  the  copies  actually  circulated  with  a  handsome  bonus  on 
the  cost  price  of  their  investment ;  it  has  shown  itself  des¬ 
perately  afraid  of  the  English  doctor ;  taking  circulated 
copies,  reviews,  newspaper  abstracts,  and  so  forth,  into 
consideration,  it  has  probably  not  prevented  one  single 
German,  who  wishes  to  know,  from  knowing  what  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  has  said  ;  and  it  has  presented  its  own 
scientific  champions  in  the  light  of  persons  who  cannot 
fight  their  own  case  without  a  policeman  at  their  back  to 
throttle,  not  to  silence,  assailants.  If  this  is  not  a  Cadmean 
victory  for  the  master  of  all  the  German  legions,  we  are 
unable  to  attach  any  meaning  at  all  to  the  venerable 
phrase. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pleasures  of  the  Emperor’s 
stay  in  Italy  have  compensated  him  for  the  annoyances 
which  his  own  or  his  advisers’  blundering  have  brought 
upon  linn  at  home  m  his  absence.  At  Vienna  the  singular 
courtesy  which,  since  the  apparently  luckless  House  of 
Lorraine  grafted  its  good  qualities  on  the  stronger  but 
ruder  stock  of  the  already  Spaniolized  IIapsburgs,  has 
distinguished  the  House  of  Austria  may  not  have  con¬ 
soled  a  practical  IIohenzollern  for  the  pretty  obvious 
absence  of  general  good-will.  But  further  south  all  things 
have  gone  smoothly.  Nothing  could  have  been  much 
less  like  the  famous  visit  to  Canossa  which  the  genius  of 
Heine  has  pictured  in  immortal  verse  than  the  visit  of 
William  II.  to  the  Vatican.  Appealed  to  as  an  arbiter, 
instead  of  being  put  to  penance  as  a  rebel,  courted  by 
Church  and  State  alike,  and  being  witness  of  the  triumph 
of  the  latter  instead  of  its  humiliation,  the  Emperor  might 
almost  have  imagined  himself  to  be  the  promised  avenger  of 
the  poem  whom  Germany  should  one  day  bear  “  to  smite 
“  with  the  battle-axe  the  serpent-cause  of  the  Kaiser’s 
“  woes.”  Or,  to  change  the  comparison,  as  Heine  is  not 
popular  with  Prussian  royalty,  to  pose  at  once  as  a  friend 
ot  the  rebellious  State  of  Italy,  and  as  not  the  foe  of  its 
unyielding  Church,  would  probably  not  have  displeased 
Frederick  himself  in  similar  case.  It  is  very  easily  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  the  mixture  of  affected  cynicism  with 
genuine  satisfaction  in  which  he  would  both  have  looked 
forward  and  referred  to  the  interview.  The  Emperor 
William  can  hardly  have  been  unaffected  by  his  own 
position — one  of  the  strangest  that  could  have  been 
imagined  or  dilated  on  by  any  Macaulay  or  Michelet 
avid  of  picturesque  situations.  In  practical  importance 
the  interview  may  not  have  been  particularly  rich.  It  does 
not  appear  that  William  II.  could  help  the  Pope  in  his 
great  grievance  if  he  would,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  successor  of  the  most  brilliant  and  the  strangest  of  all 
“  Protestant  heroes  ”  would  help  him  if  he  could.  In  the 
duel  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  deliberately  entered  with 
the  Holy  See  years  ago,  both  sides  saw  that  they  had  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  in  fighting  a  outrance.  The  present 
Pope,  at  any  rate,  is  far  too  experienced  a  politician, 
and  far  too  reasonable  a  man,  to  demand  from  the  Emperor 
concessions  or  services  which  it  really  does  not  lie  with 
the  Emperor  to  grant;  and  the  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  to  ask  of  the  Pope,  but  that  IIis  Holiness 
will  persevere  in  his  very  becoming  attitude.  If  unofficially 
and  privately  the  Emperor  should  have  suggested  to  his 
Itoyal  host  that  he  should  as  far  as  possible  discourage 
the  silly  and  suicidal  attempts  of  the  party  of  which 
King  Humbert’s  present  Premier  is  too  decided  a  leader 
to  estrange  and  irritate,  instead  of  conciliating,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  social  forces  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  thing.  But  it  is  an  awkward 
thing  when  a  man  is  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  squire  to 
suggest  rectifications  in  his  conduct  towards  the  parson. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Emperor’s  progress  abroad  cer¬ 
tainly  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  pitiable  domestic 
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policy  which  is  being  pursued  in  his  absence.  We  have 
more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  those  who  have 
in  a  manner  taken  upon  themselves  to  champion  the 
Emperor  Frederick  after  his  death  have  shown  as  little 
wisdom  as  taste  in  their  general  proceedings.  All  the  more 
was  it  incumbent  on  his  son  to  show  a  magnanimous  in¬ 
difference  to  well-meaning,  and  even  to  ill-meaning,  gossip 
and  tattle.  He  has  not  chosen  to  do  so  ;  and  we  fear  that 
these  diaries  and  documents,  though  not  his  own  work,  will, 
handled  as  they  have  been,  do  as  little  good  to  his  memory 
as  the  “  oeuvre  de  poeshio  du  Hoi  mon  maitre  ”  to  that  of 
his  forerunner  and  model. 


HETEROBIOGRAPHY. 

LONG  words  seem  (if  we  may  judge  from  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  keeps  so  keen  an  eye  on  the  public 
taste  that  he  eats  all  his  own  opinions  to  suit  it)  to  be 
coming  into  fashion,  though  we  do  not  like  them  much 
ourselves.  We  have,  however,  coined  the  long  word  at  the 
top  of  this  article,  because  it  seems  to  be  really  wanted. 
Autobiography  all  men  know  to  be  the  process  of  writing 
your  own  biography  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  word  required 
for  the  process  of  having  your  biography  written  for  you 
by  some  other  person  without  your  permission,  and  to  your 
own  amazement.  At  the  end  of  last  wTeek  the  principal 
newspaper  published  in  Scotland — a  newspaper  with  all  the 
principles  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  agree,  but  which 
has  had  the  courage  to  he  iconoclastic  in  the  matter  of 
the  idolatry  of  Mr.  Gladstone — thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  some  comments  on  a  piece  of  heterobiography 
affecting  itself.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  London  evening 
papers  which  profess  Gladstonianism  had  taken  upon  itself 
to  affirm  that  the  advertisements  of  the  Scotsman  were 
going  down.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  con¬ 
tention  that  such  a  remark  as  this — which  but  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  journal  even  pre¬ 
tending  to  respectability,  and  which  in  any  other  line  of 
business  than  journalism  would  lead  to  an  action  at  law 
with  the  certainty  of  heavy  damages — had  better  be  left 
alone.  The  Scotsman,  however,  did  not  think  so,  and 
opposed  a  categorical  denial  with  much  circumstance  to  one 
of  the  last  entries  in  the  “  lie  ”  column,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
would  say,  of  Gladstonian  journalism. 

We  confess  to  having  experienced  a  passing  wonder  as 
to  the  number  of  columns  which  a  newspaper  of  distinc¬ 
tion  would  have  to  expend  for  the  purpose  if  it  took  similar 
notice  of  all  the  statements  made  respecting  it.  It  is 
rather  more  than  a  year  since  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
point  out  in  these  same  pages  that  the  Saturday  Review  was 
not  going  to  be  “  run  ”  by  a  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  Our  own  experience  since  may  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  the  Scotsman  to  doubt  whether  it  has  been  well 
advised  in  not  letting  the  dogs  bark — that  is,  unless  it  is 
prepared  to  counterbark  at  every  moment.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  twelve  months  assertions,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  carefully  selected,  but  at  the  same  time  strictly  authentic, 
list — assertions  generally  positive,  always  solemn,  have  been 
made  in  other  newspapers  about  the  Saturday  Review : — 

i.  Its  'proprietors,  who  arc  plural,  are  gravely  dissatisfied 
with  its  management. 

2.  They  are  about  to  sell  it  for  so  much. 

3.  They  are  not  about  to  sell  it  for  so  much,  but  for  so 
much  else. 

4.  Its  circidation  has  fallen  so  many  thousands. 

5.  The  editor  is  going  to  be  instantly  turned  off,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  Mr.  - . 

6.  The  editor  is  going  to  the  States  to  lecture,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  do  here. 

7.  The  editor  is  NOT  going  to  the  States  to  lecture,  because 
it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  to  its  own  or 
anybody  else’s  guidance  in  its  present  alarming  condition. 

8.  Certain  persons  on  the  staff  receive  so  much  money, 
scandalously  too  much  in  some  cases  and  too  little  in  others. 

9.  Certain  contributors  write  so  many  articles  a  week, 
and  arc  paid  so  much  for  them. 

10.  It  is  more  amusing  and  clever  than  ever  it  was,  but  is 
going  down. 

11.  It  is  didler  than  ever,  but  is  going  down. 

12.  It  is  going  to  be  completely  changed  in  character. 
and  a  great  deal  more  which  we  either  forget  or  which  is 
not  worth  mentioning.  Now,  if  it  interests  anybody  to 
know  the  facts,  we  can  here  declare,  on  our  honour  and  con¬ 
science,  that  every  one  of  the  above  statements  is  cate¬ 


gorically  false  (except,  perhaps,  the  unitalicized  part  of 
Number  10),  and  that  the  majority  of  them  bear  evidence 
on  their  face  of  having  been  concocted  by  writers  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  facts  and  the  persons  about 
whom  they  are  good  enough  to  busy  themselves. 

This  singular  dissemination  of  lies  about  matters  which  ] 
quite  recently  were  not  talked  of  at  all  in  the  pages  of  any! 
decent  journal  (though  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  traffic  in| 
them,  if  somewhat  different  in  special  kind,  was  active  in 
degree)  is  a  very  curious  feature  of  the  time.  In  the  best 
London  papers,  morning  and  evening,  weekly  and  daily,  it 
is  still  almost  entirely  frowned  upon  and  excluded.  In  one 
or  two  notorious  metropolitan  prints  it  is  made  a  principal, 
if  not  the  principal,  attraction.  But  its  mainstay  and 
general  market  is  the  “  London  Correspondent’s  ”  article  of 
the  country  newspapers,  especially  of  those  country  news¬ 
papers  which  affect  the  greatest  independence  of  “  Cockney  ” 
things  and  the  greatest  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  of 
the  robust  provincial  intelligence  and  the  centrifugal  habit 
of  political  wisdom.  Very  few,  hardly  any  it  may  he,  of  the 
country  and  London  readers  of  such  matter  know  how  abso¬ 
lutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  “  Cockney  ”  order  of  “  Cockney  ” 
journalism  those  who  depend  on  the  “  London  ”  column  are. 
The  persons  who  make  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  living 
by  supplying  this  intelligence  are,  no  doubt,  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  in  society,  but  have  a  strong  family  likeness, 
which  is  particularly  evident  in  their  productions  to  any 
person  who,  not  being  a  gutter  journalist  himself,  has  had 
some  experience  of  the  ways  of  gutter  journalism.  The  mere 
sight  of  a  certain  kind  of  paragraph  prepares  him  for  what 
will  follow  in  the  way  of  repetition  and  rectification.  “  The 
“  statement  made  in  So-and-so  to  the  effect  that  such-and- 
“  such  is  not,  I  believe,  correct,  but  I  have  good  authority 
“  for  stating.”  “Although  Chose  has  made  a  mistake  in 
“  affirming  What-its-name,  I  am  informed  that  Thingum- 
“  bob,”  and  so  forth.  As  a  general  rule  the  actual  “  London 
“  Correspondent  ”  or  the  personal  editor  of  the  few  shady 
London  sheets  that  admit  this  kind  of  matter  is  only 
very  indirectly  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  he  prints.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  personal,  lite¬ 
rary,  or  political  malignity  may  prompt  the  insertion  of  a 
direct  falsehood  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  damage  a  per¬ 
sonal,  a  literary,  or  a  political  enemy.  But,  as  a  rule, 
these  paragraphs  are  simply  more  or  less  ingenious  em¬ 
broideries  (prompted  by  the  desire  to  earn  half  a-crown)  on 
some  previous  statement.  The  person  responsible  for  filling 
the  column,  or  part  of  a  column,  in  which  they  appear 
knows  nothing  about  their  truth  and  cares  nothing.  He 
has  to  cater  to  the  amount  of  so  many  lines  of  “  knowing” 
tittle-tattle,  and,  subject  only  to  the  fear  of  actions  for  libel, 
from  which  in  some  cases  he  is  practically  safe,  he  does 
cater  for  the  appetite  for  this  kind  of  ware.  He  takes  out 
of  a  less  or  a  larger  mass  of  material,  supplied  in  small 
quantities  by  his  jackals,  as  much  as  will  serve  his  turn, 
and  he  pays  the  jackals  accordingly.  Imaginative  or  sensi¬ 
tive  persons  often  believe  that  there  is  a  dead  set  made  at 
themselves  or  their  works.  It  may  be  so ;  it  certainly  is 
so  sometimes.  But  by  far  the  commoner  case  is  that  the 
gutter  journalist,  having  seen  some  one  else’s  paragraph, 
finds  it  easier  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  stick  to  the  same 
subject  than  to  invent.  He  is  a  modern  edition  of  the 
more  harmless  paragraphist  whom  Charles  Lamb  has 
immortalized,  only  that,  instead  of  being  content  “  never 
“  to  have  seen  the  worthy  deputy  in  better  health,”  he  in¬ 
vents,  or  caps,  or  contradicts,  or  confirms,  something  about 
the  worthy  deputy’s  wife,  or  his  diseases,  or  his  business 
affairs,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  we  have  hinted  already,  the  most  astonishing  thing 
about  these  paragraphs  is  that  there  should  be  found 
persons,  not  utter  fools  nor  utterly  without  knowledge  of 
the  world,  who  attach  more  or  less  credence  to  them.  It 
might  certainly  occur,  one  would  think,  to  such  persons 
that  in  matters  such  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned, 
nobody  but  those  immediately  concerned  is  likely  to  know, 
and  that  those  immediately  concerned  are  not  likely  to  tell. 
If  it  has  not  occurred  to  them,  we  may  be  excused  for  re¬ 
peating  it  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form,  which  applies  to 
all  this  paragraph  literature  where  it  1  rot  concerned  with 
utterly  trivial  matter's.  Those  who  know  don’t  tell ;  and 
those  who  tell  don’t  know.  A  benevolent  despot  might 
commit  a  worse  crime  than  to  order  these  words  to  bo 
set,  on  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  as  a  perpetual  heading  at 
the  head  of  every  column  of  “  London  Correspondence,” 
“  Faits  Livers,”  “  Personal,”  “  Notes  and  News,”  and  so 
forth. 
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THE  THREATENED  COAL  STRIKE. 

THERE  is  a  hope,  which  we  trust  may  be  well  founded, 
that  the  threatened  great  strike  in  the  coal  trade  may 
yet  be  averted.  A  struggle  of  the  magnitude  contemplated 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  country.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that,  if  it  takes  place,  about  240,000  men  and  boys 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  and  Leicestershire  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Probably  the  figures  are  exaggerated  ;  but,  even  if 
we  make  a  liberal  deduction,  the  possibility  is  that  families 
numbering  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a  million  of 
persons  will  for  weeks  be  left  without  any  regular  income. 
This,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  would  involve  great 
hardship  and  suffering,  while  it  would  seriously  injure  the 
numerous  tradespeople  who  serve  the  families  of  the  men 
on  strike.  Unfortunately,  even  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
loss  that  would  fall  upon  the  country.  Coal  is  the  great  in¬ 
strument  of  production  in  modern  timas,  and  a  stoppage  of 
the  supply,  making  necessary  a  rise  in  prices,  would  affect 
every  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  iron  and 
steel  trades,  for  example,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a 
very  large  consumption  of  coal  and  coke,  and  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  latter  would  therefore  mean  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  cost  of  working  in  iron  and  steel.  The 
shipping  trade,  again,  and  railway  Companies  would  also  be 
materially  affected.  Already  freights  have  risen  so  consider¬ 
ably  that  they  are  interfering  with  trade  in  some  directions. 
Eor  example,  the  rise  of  homeward  freights  in  Indian  ports 
is  checking  the  export  of  wheat  from  India.  If  the  price 
of  steam  coal  were  to  be  raised  considerably,  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  in  freights  would  follow,  and  this  would  still  more  tend 
to  restrict  trade.  We  refer  to  iron,  shipping,  and  railways 
only  as  instances  of  what  would  happen  in  every  bianch  of 
industry ;  and  the  danger  is,  therefore,  that  a  strike  on  the 
scale  threatened  would  check  the  revival  in  trade  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  All  this  is  a 
reason  for  moderation  on  the  part  of  employers  and  work¬ 
people.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  only  their 
own  special  and  individual  interests  that  are  at  stake,  but 
that  the  whole  community  likewise  is  very  materially  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  issue  of  their  dispute.  There  seems  to  be 
some  ground  for  the  demand  of  the  miners  for  an  advance 
in  wages,  though  the  demand  itself  appears  to  be  excessive. 
The  men  contend  that  the  coal  trade  has  improved  so  con¬ 
siderably  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  wages  made  three  years  ago  shall  be  undone, 
and  they  demand  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  Now  it  is 
•unquestionable  that  the  coal  trade  has  improved.  Fully 
•a  year  ago  we  called  attention  in  these  columns  to  the 
revival  in  the  industry,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  improvement  so  far  was  manifest  more  in  South 
Wales  than  in  the  North  of  England.  Since  then  the 
revival  has  made  further  progress,  and  has  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  mine-owners  admit  all  this ; 
but  they  allege  that  the  improvement  has  been  in  volume 
of  business,  not  in  prices,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
rise  in  wages  asked  from  them.  The  mine-owners  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  however,  offer  an  advance  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
promise  that  if  their  offer  Is  accepted  they  will  make  a 
further  advance  of  5  per  cent.,  should  the  whole  10  per 
cent,  demanded  by  the  men  be  conceded  in  other  districts.  ! 
This  offer  seems  a  proof  that  the  revival  in  the  coal  trade 
has  already  gone  far  enough  to  justify  a  considerable  advance 
in  wages,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  it  bears  out 
the  men’s  contention — all  the  more  because  at  a  few 
collieries  the  full  10  per  cent,  has  been  given.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  Lancashire  miners  deem  themselves  bound  in 
honour  to  the  miners  elsewhere  to  refuse  the  offer  of  their 
employers ;  but  we  trust  that  they  may  be  induced  to  re¬ 
consider  their  decision  and  accept  the  offer.  Even  from  a 
narrow,  selfish  point  of  view,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 
The  men  would  receive  at  once  and  without  cost  to  them¬ 
selves  half  the  advance  which  they  demand,  and  they  would 
make  it  morally  impossible  for  the  mine-owners  elsewhere  to 
refuse  an  equivalent  advance.  The  miners  of  Lancashire, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to 
get  half  what  they  ask  for  without  fighting,  than  to  submit 
to  the  hardship  and  suffering  which  a  long-continued  strike 
would  involve  and  gain  the  total  amount  in  the  end,  and 
they  should  likewise  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  they  will  win  in  the  struggle. 

The  Yorkshire  mine-owners,  at  all  events,  appear  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Unions  are  so  poorly  provided  with 
funds  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  strike-monev  for 


more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  no  doubt  they  are  right  in  the 
opinion  that  very  small  contributions  in  money  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  sources  outside  the  Unions.  The  Yorkshire 
mine-owners  may  of  course  be  misinformed,  though  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  the  other  way  ;  but,  if  they  are  right,  this  is  a 
further  reason  why  the  Lancashire  men  should  accept  the 
ofier  of  their  employers.  The  dispute,  then,  is  evidently 
one  for  a  compromise.  A  portion  of  the  employers  admit 
part  of  the  contention  of  the  men,  and  are  willing  to  grant 
half  what  is  asked  for,  while  a  few  give  the  whole.  Is  it 
not  possible  by  tact  and  good  temper  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  1  Might  not  a  5  per  cent,  advance  be  given 
everywhere  at  once,  and  a  further  advance  be  promised 
at  a  definite  date  on  specified  conditions  1  Or  might  not 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  employers  be  acted  on,  that  a 
sliding  scale  and  a  board  of  arbitration  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  1  I11  some  districts  the  men  look  with 

suspicion  upon  the  suggestion.  They  urge  that,  in  the  time 
of  depression  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  employers 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  sliding  scale  when 
they  wanted  to  reduce  wages,  and  they  allege  also  that  even 
now  where  a  sliding  scale  is  in  force  it  is  not  fairly  worked. 
The  latter  allegation  is  mere  suspicion,  for  it  is  practically 
admitted  that  it  cannot  be  proved.  But  it  surely  is  not 
impossible  to  improve  the  machinery,  so  that  even  suspicion 
in  the  future  can  be  prevented,  and  arrangements  might 
be  made  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  either  party 
to  reject  arbitration  in  a  manner  that  would  be  unfair 
to  the  other.  At  all  events,  seme  compromise  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  rrot  surprising  that  the  dispute 
should  suggest  the  advisability  of  an  amalgamation  of  all 
the  great  coal  properties  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  those  interested  have  in  contemplation  the  formation  of 
a  great  Company  which  shall  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  loosely  stated  that  the 
capital  is  to  be  about  eighty  millions  sterling.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mine-owners  the  idea  is,  no  doubt,  seductive. 
One  great  Company  can  deal  much  more  effectively  with 
the  workpeople  than  a  multitude  of  private  owners  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country.  Besides,  one  great  Company  can 
promptly  raise  or  lower  prices  as  the  state  of  trade  and 
keenness  of  foreign  competition  render  advisable ;  while  such 
a  great  Company  would  practically  create  a  monopoly  of 
the  whole  trade.  Nor  need  there  be  any  very  serious 
financial  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  idea,  provided  capi¬ 
talists  can  be  convinced — first,  that  a  practical  monopoly 
can  be  established ;  secondly,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  very 
considerable  saving  in  working  expenses ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
it  could  maintain  prices  at  a  more  remunerative  figure  than 
they  have  been  at  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  If 
capitalists  were  satisfied  on  these  points  the  money  would 
be  found.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
supposing  the  capital  were  fixed  at  80  millions,  or  any  other 
sum,  the  whole  of  it  need  not  be  raised,  for  the  selling  mine- 
owners  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  in  shares  of  the  Company,  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
in  all  probability,  only  part  of  the  remainder  would  need 
to  be  at  once  called  up.  The  idea,  then,  being  practical  under 
certain  conditions,  and  being  very  seductive  to  the  mine- 
owners,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

But,  while  the  great  coal  monopoly  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  mine-owners,  and  might  be  made  tempting  to 
capitalists,  it  w ould  certainly  not  benefit  the  country  at 
large.  The  objections  to  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  may  be  urged  against  the  salt  monopoly  actually 
established.  The  salt-owners  admit  that  excessive  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  injurious  to  the  trade  for  years  past,  yet 
the  investing  public  were  so  keen  last  week  to  obtain  shares 
in  the  new  Company  that  they  ran  those  shares  at  one 
time  to  a  premium  of  8/.  Doubtless  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  capital  of  the  Salt  Union  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  capital  of  the  suggested  coal  monopoly,  and  yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  even  the  coal  shares  may  be  run  to  a  hfoh 
premium.  All  the  same,  the  objections,  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  are  strong  in  both  cases.  Granting  that  an 
amalgamation  will  effect  considerable  savings  in  the  case  of 
salt,  and  would  do  the  same  if  a  monopoly  were  established  in 
coal,  yet  the  savings  on  the  staffs  standing  alone  would  not 
ensure  large  dividends  to  the  shareholders  ;  therefore  profits 
must  be  made  by  raising  prices.  Now  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  both  salt  and  coal  are  widely  distributed  over  the  earth’s 
surface.  England  acquired  pre-eminence  in  both  trades 
because  salt  and  coal  both  lay  near  the  seaboard,  and  our 
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vast  accumulated  capital  and  supply  of  machinery  enabled  us 
to  work  more  cheaply  than  our  foreign  competitors.  But 
if  we  now,  by  means  of  combination,  raise  prices,  we  throw 
away  part  at  least  of  the  advantage  which  hitherto  has 
enabled  us  to  beat  those  competitors.  It  is  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  in  iron  and  steel  foreign  competition  is  already 
pushing  us  hard.  We  feel  the  effects  of  Germany  and 
Belgium  everywhere,  and  we  have  for  the  past  twelve 
years  been  entirely  shut  out  of  the  United  States  market. 
No  doubt  the  latter  effect  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  a 
prohibitory  tariff ;  but  the  iron  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  been  so  developed  that  it  could  probably  hold  its  own  even 
if  the  tariff  were  swept  away.  We  might  find  that  what  has 
already  happened  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  will  happen 
also  in  that  of  salt  and  coal,  if  prices  are  materially  raised  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  materially  raised,  how  are  the  Salt  Union 
and  the  suggested  coal  monopoly  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
workpeople  and  good  dividends  to  the  shareholders  1  I  he 
real  difficulty  in  the  coal  trade  is  this,  that  the  prices  which 
prevailed  before  1875  induced  too  great  a  development  of 
the  industry.  By  means  of  protective  tariffs  we  have  since 
been  shut  out  from  many  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  consumption  of  our  coal  is  not  equal  to  our  productive 
capacity.  Now  if  a  great  Company  were  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  the  coal-mines  cheaply,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  closing  such  of  them  as  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit  at 
the  average  price  of  the  past  twelve  years,  an  advantage  no 
doubt  would  accrue.  But  to  form  a  Company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  up  all  the  mines  at  a  price  which  the  owners 
themselves  fix  will  necessitate  keeping  open  all  the  mines, 
and  forcing  up  prices  so  as  to  make  their  working  possible. 
It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Company  must 
restrict  trade,  and  therefore  in  the  long  run  prove  a  failure. 


THE  GORDON  BOYS’  HOME. 

OF  all  places  in  the  world  Trafalgar  Square  is,  perhaps* 
the  last  in  which  a  statue  of  Gordon  should  be  placed. 
Neither  the  works  of  British  art  which  stand  there  after 
the  manner  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  nor  the  recent 
performances  in  that  open  space,  are  worthy  of  a  hero. 
But  the  sight  of  Gordon’s  statue  anywhere  in  London  may 
at  least  remind  all  passers-by  of  their  duty  to  his  memory. 
Not  much  did  England  ever  succeed  in  doing  for  Gordon 
while  he  lived,  in  spite  of  all  the  lives  that  offered  them¬ 
selves  vainly  for  his  rescue.  It  only  remains  to  honour 
him  with  the  only  honour  he  would  have  cared  for — 
not  by  statues,  but  by  continuing  his  work  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  follow  in  his  way.  Of  his  peaceful  efforts  to 
make  men  better  and  happier,  none  was  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  than  his  care  for  the  education  of  boys.  Colonel 
Beaty-Pownall  has  opportunely  chosen  the  moment  ot 
the  unveiling  of  Gordon’s  monument  to  speak  for  the 
cause  of  the  Boys’  Home  which  bears  his  name.  Money  is 
needed  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Home,  and  for  the 
new  buildings  at  Chobham.  This  is  an  enterprise  which 
can  hardly  receive  too  much  assistance,  and  in  aiding  which 
every  one  may  feel  certain  that  he  is  not  wasting  a  sub¬ 
scription.  The  object  of  the  Home  is  to  save  boys  from  the 
miserable  life  of  street  loafers,  and  to  make  them  good  citi¬ 
zens,  good  men,  and,  ii  their  tastes  are  in  that  direction,  good 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Food,  discipline,  education  are  secured 
for  little  fellows  in  almost  equal  need  of  all  of  these.  The 
best  advertisement  of  the  Gordon  Home  (as  all  things  must 
be  advertised)  is  the  sight  of  the  boys,  of  their  honest  In  o\v  n 
faces,  and  erect  bearing.  Every  one,  unluckily,  cannot  see 
these  for  himself,  but  "the  statue  of  Gordon  may  at  least 
remind  us  of  the  duty  of  adding  to  their  numbers,  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  which  trains  them.  As  a  rule,  the 
mere  process  of  signing  a  cheque  for  a  charity  is  rather 
depressing  than  otherwise.  The  giver  hopes,  not  very 
hopefully,  that  lie  is  doing  good  to  somebody.  In  the  case 
of  the  Gordon  Home  the  excellence  of  the  results  is,  as  far 
as  things  human  may  be,  outside  the  range  ol  doubt.  The 
giver  is  actually  helping  to  make  men  ot  the  right  sort,  ot 
Gordon’s  sort.  This  is  a  luxury  much  beyond  any  other 
that  can  be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold  ;  it  is  also  the 
satisfaction  of  a  sentiment.  For  it  is  certain,  apart  from 
all  political  prepossessions,  that  Gordon  combined,  in  a 
degree  which  history  can  scarcely  parallel,  the  greatest 
virtues  of  men — courage,  self-denial,  kindness,  and  love  ot 
country.  Of  all  Englishmen,  of  our  generation,  or  indeed 
of  our  century,  he  most  undeniably  combined  a  saintly 
life  with  the  rare  power  of  arousing  personal  affection  for 


himself,  even  among  those  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  If 
we  can  imagine  a  modern  military  &t.  Francis,  Gordon  was 
he.  People  who  have  once  felt  this,  and  to  feel  it  one  need 
do  no  more  than  read  his  Letters  from  Central  Africa, 
written  before  the  hubbub  of  politics  l  ose  about  his  name, 
will  deny  themselves  many  things  rather  than  the  pleasure 
of  continuing  his  peaceful  work,  and  perpetuating  the 
glorious  memory  of  a  stainless  and  fearless  Englishman. 
As  a  kindness  to  persons  who  have  the  money  to  spare, 
“  the  heart  for  to  spend  it,”  and  a  short  memory  for 
addresses,  we  may  mention  that  subscriptions  for  the 
Gordon  Boys’  Home  will  be  welcomed  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beaty-Pownall,  30  Cockspur  Street,  SAV.  He 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly  ;  but  there  is  no^  reason  why 
he  who  gives  quickly  should  not  “  mak’  sikker  by  giving 
twice,  if  he  happens  to  have  sent  in  a  yearly  subscription 
already. 


THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

IT  would  appear  that  the  star  of  the  present  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  has  again  triumphed  ;  and  that  Isiiak 
Khan,  at  first  sight  perhaps  the  most  formidable  opponent 
that  his  kinsman  has  had  to  meet,  has  gone  to  seek  the 
refuge  always  open  to  Afghan  pretenders  in  Russian 
Turkestan.  Isiiak’s  defeat  was  probable  from  the  moment 
when  it  was  seen  that  he  was  standing  on  the  defensive, 
and  that  the  movement  in  his  favour  did  not  spread. 
Indeed,  Afghan  Ameers,  like  the  sovereigns  of  some  com¬ 
posite  monarchies  in  Europe,  have  a  certain  compensation 
for  the  want  of  solidarity  of  their  subject  populations  in 
the  fact  that  they  can  generally  rely  on  mutual  hatred 
between  the  different  tribes.  The  resource  is  not  invari¬ 
ably  to  be  trusted,  but  it  is  good  as  long  as  it  lasts.  An 
Afghan  pretender,  however,  is  never  disposed  of  so  long  as 
he"  is  alive — a  doctrine  thoroughly  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  the  rulers  of  Cabul— and  we  may  hear  again  of 
Isiiak  after  a  short  interval.  Meanwhile,  he  will  probably 
reside  quietly  enough  in  some  Russian  town,  and  may 
perhaps  beguile  his  exile  by  going  to  see  the  singular 
museums  of  cast-off  British  boots  which,  according  to  recent 
reports,  attest  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Alikhanoffs  and 
the  Kojiaroffs.  The  principles  of  the  immortal  Tartarin 
would  seem,  if  these  stories  are  true,  to  be  well  understood 
in  the  Transcaspian  province.  Isiiak  may  be  useful  to  the 
Russians  when  the  time  comes  for  next  advocating  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan,  or  for  advancing  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  the  undivided  country.  But  they  are  themselves  | 
far  too  well  acquainted  with  Afghan  character  not  to  know  ! 
that  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  present  himself  as  a  British  1 
candidate  if  he  has  the  opportunity.  Bitter  personal  hatred  I 
may  sometimes  keep  an  Afghan  steady  to  one  side  against 
temptation,  though  even  that  is  doubtful  :  it  is  hardly  in 
the  power  of  benefits,  which  he  well  knows  are  purely 
selfish  and  interested,  to  secure  him  against  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  news  from  the  Black  Mountain  expedition  is  also,  on 
the  whole,  good  ;  though  here  it  is  more  especially  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  the  extreme  instability  of  the  conditions,  j 
The  war  here  is  of  almost  exactly  the  same  character  as  the 
wars  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  small  clans  made  it  at  any  time  possible 
that  a  formidable  combination  might  dwindle  or  break  up  . 
entirely,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  broken  fugitives  I 
might  in  a  day  or  two  become  the  centre  of  a  formidable 
combination.  General  McQueen  appears  to  have  planned 
the  work  of  his  columns  well,  and  the  columns  seem  to 
have  carried  out  the  plan,  on  the  whole,  excellently, 
though  we  trust  that  the  contradiction  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Siri  will  be  itself  contradicted.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  induce  the  tribes  to  come  in  than  the  belief 
that  we  shall  stay  in  their  country  till  they  do;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if 
some  nominal  arrangement  is  come  to,  and  we  go  away, 
they  will  break  out  again  just  as  soon  as  there  is  tempta¬ 
tion  and  occasion.  The  relatively  considerable  scale  on 
which  the  expedition  was  organized  has,  no  doubt,  had 
much  to  do  with  its  success;  but  it  has  also,  of  course, 
increased  its  cost.  And  there  are  some  excellent  persons, 
not  by  any  means  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  not 
even  always  prejudiced  advocates  of  “  Backward,”  who  are 
seriously  disturbed  at  the  increasing  cost  of  the  defence  of 
India,  who  urge  that  only  the  precarious  and  decreasing 
opium  revenue  stands  between  the  finances  and  bankruptcy, 
and  who,  in  other  ways,  cry  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
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and  woe.  do  which  it  can  only  be  replied  that  insufficiency 
or  precariousness  of  income  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for 
cutting  off  superfluities,  but  can  never  be  any  reason  for 
neglecting  the  defence  of  a  country.  It  may  be,  and  is, 
lamentable  that  those  voices  were  not  listened  to  which 
pointed  out  -  long  ago,  and  when  means  of  checking  the 
progress  of  foreign  Powers  were  obvious  and  easy— that,  if 
such  a  check  were  not  administered,  vastly  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  Indian  military  services  was  a  mathematical  and 
unavoidable  necessity.  But  they  were  not  listened  to  ;  and 
it  is  too  late  to  grumble  at  the  alternative,  which  was 
or  ought  to  have  been  deliberately  foreseen  and  allowed  for. 
In  such  matters,  moreover,  as  this  Black  Mountain  expe¬ 
dition,  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  any  fairness  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  avoidable,  except  by  the  undertaking,  long 
ago,  of  a  bold  policy  of  annexation.  So  that  here  again  we 
have  a  case  of  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Yet  again,  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  districts,  and  those  further  ones  to 
which  they  lead,  would  supply  a  very  excellent  recruiting- 
ground— a  recruiting-ground  which  is  much  wanted  at°a 
time  when  complaints  are  being  made  that  some  of  our  best 
old  recruiting-grounds  are  falling  off  in  productiveness,  and 
when  it  is  practically  acknowledged  that  part  at  least  of 
the  stuff  of  the  Indian  army  might  be  improved  in  quality 
with  very  considerable  advantage.  One  of  the  very  first 
and  simplest  rules  of  policy  is  to  convert  a  poacher  into  a 
gamekeeper  wherever  you  can  ;  and  it  is  one  which  of  late 
years  has  been  rather  more  intelligently  and  much  more 
extensively  carried  out  by  Bussia  than  by  England. 

No  further  warlike  news  comes  from  Sikkim,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  fight  at  the  Jalapla  has,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  rate,  both  stayed  the  stomach  of  the  Lamas  for 
fighting  and  broken  their  power  to  fight.  It  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  know  (and  hitherto  very  little  inform¬ 
ation  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming  on  the  point)  what 
were  the  causes  which  determined  the  Rajah  to  take,  as  he 
apparently  did  take,  sides  with  the  invaders.  A  man  does 
not  generally  quarrel  with  persons  from  whom  he  receives 
six-sevenths  of  his  income  for  the  sake  of  those  from  whom 
he  receives  the  other  seventh  only;  and,  whatever  the 
Thibetans  may  have  thought  that  they  had  to  fear  from  the 
extension  of  Indian  commerce  into  their  country,  it  is  far 
from  obvious  what  cause  of  alarm  the  Rajah  can  have  sup¬ 
posed  himself  to  have  in  such  an  extension.  If  he  was 
afraid  of  being  absorbed,  instead  of  merely  protected,  no  pos¬ 
sible  course  could  have  been  so  likely  to  biing  about  that  ab¬ 
sorption  as  the  one  he  adopted.  It  is,  however,  very  likely  that 
some  personal  influence  not  generally  understood  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  affair.  There  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been 
very  much  intercourse  between  the  Rajaii  and  his  English 
paymasters  and  superiors ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  easily  remedied.  Nor  should  it  be  difficult  for  a  “  poli- 
“  tical  ”  who  knows  his  business  to  induce  the  Thibetans 
themselves  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  Between  nations 
as  between  individuals,  a  good  sound  beating  administered 
by  one  to  the  other  is  not  unfrequently  the  beginning  of 
an  excellent  understanding.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  clear  to  those  who  are  responsible  that  nothing 
is  further  from  the  English  views  than  to  meddle  with 
Thibetan  independence  or  with  the  rather  indefinable  blend 
of  independence  and  vassalage  to  China  which  now  exists. 
We  should  bemad,  indeed,  if  we  wished  to  take  from  a 
friendly  Power  (which  in  the  recent  instances  of  Yarkand 
and  Kuldja  has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  of  performing 
the  difficult  task)  the  guardianship  of  such  a  region  as  that 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kuen  Lun,  and  to  lay  it  on 
our  own  shoulders.  But  increased  intercourse  between  the 
regions  north  and  the  regions  south  of  the  Himalaya  itself 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  both.  It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Thibet  would,  if  their  rulers  would  let  them,  very  gladly 
take  Indian  and  English  products,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
both  English  and  Indian  products  will  be  very  glad  of  a 
new  market.  Any  foreigner  who  likes  is  quite  entitled  to 
laugh  at  the  traditional  British  proceeding  of  insisting  that 
a  man  shall  buy  British  commodities  or  else  taste  the 
British  cudgel.  But,  like  a  good  many  other  English 
traditions,*  there  is  better  sense  in  it  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  once  more 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  position  is  reversed.  For  it 
is  not  the  Briton  who  says,  “  If  you  will  not  buy  of  me  I 
“  will  invade  your  country,”  but  the  Thibetan  who  says, 

“  If  you  will  persist  in  selling  I  will  invade  yours.”  And 
even  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society  might  feel  doubts  as  to 
the  proper  application  of  his  principles  in  such  a  topsy¬ 
turvy  case  as  this. 


M.  FLOQUET’S  REVISION  SCHEME. 

IIE  limited  approval  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  M.  Tloquets  Revision  scheme  was  to  be  expected. 
A  majority  of  the  Chamber  had  already  decided  in  the 
course  of  last  Session  that  the  Constitution  needed  to  be 
levised.  It  is  true  that  this  majority  is  composed  of 
parties  differing  very  widely  from  one  another.  Radicals, 
Conservatives,  and  Boulangists  have  distinct  aims,  but  at 
least  they  agree  in  disliking  the  existing  Constitution. 
They  can,  therefore,  combine  to  bring  it  into  question,  and 
as  yet  they  have  done  no  more.  M.  Floquet’s  scheme  is 
not  accepted.  It  is  only  referred  to  a  Committee  along 
with  other  plans.  The  Premier  does  not  himself  pre¬ 
tend  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Congress  which  is  to 
recast  the  Constitution.  When  that  party  meets,  it  will 
do  as  it  pleases.  The  composite  majority  can,  therefore, 
afford  to  allow  M.  Floquet’s  chinoiserie  to  go  before  a 
Committee,  since  by  doing  so  it  only  reaffirms  a  previous 
vote,  and  asserts  that  some  form  of  revision  or  another 
is  needed.  Opposition  could  only  have  come  from  the 
Moderate  Republicans,  who  are  opposed  to  any  revision. 
But  they  by  their  very  nature  are  unable  to  fight.  A 
moderate  man  is  a  person  who  yields,  and  the  French 
Centres  are  eminently  moderate.  M.  Floquet  says  to 
them,  If  you  refer  my  scheme  to  a  Committee  you  do  not 
accept  it.  A  ou  only  allow  it  to  be  discussed,  and  may  vote 
against  it  later  on  if  you  please.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
refusing  the  reference,  you  will  show  the  Conservatives  that 
the  Republicans  are  hopelessly  divided  on  a  question  of 
principle.  Consider  what  a  disaster  that  would  be.  The 
Moderates  have  considered,  and  have  shown  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  Republican  concentration  means  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Radicals.  They  think  that  revision  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unnecessary.  But  M.  Floquet  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  trump  General  Boulanger’s  cards;  and  so  the 
Moderates  have  yielded.  M.  Ferry,  who  has  just  been 
swearing  that  further  surrender  would  be  fatal,  abstained. 
A  mere  handful  followed  M.  Ribot  in  resistance  to  the 
reference,  and  so  the  most  unstable  Government  in  Europe 
has  given  one  more  jn-oof  of  instability. 

The  scheme  itself  shows  that  the  spirit  of  the  Abbe 
Sieves  is  not  extinct  in  France.  Sufficient  justice  has 
hardly  been  done  to  the  futile  cleverness  of  the  thing. 
It  is  m  intention  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  by 
which  the  Whig  Parliament  of  George  I.  avoided  the 
danger  ot  a  Tory  reaction.  M.  Floquet  proposes  to 
shirk  the  risk  of  general  elections  by  providing  for  the 
partial  renewal  of  the  Chamber  every  other  year.  His 
intention  is  that  the  revision  should  be  carried  throu°’h 
by  the  existing  Chamber.  At  the  same  time  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  a  stop  to  Ministerial  instability  by  esta¬ 
blishing  the  rule  that  no  Cabinet  shall  be  upset  except 
by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Every  Minis¬ 
try  is  to  require,  however,  a  fresh  vote  of  confidence 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  President  and  the  Senate 
will,  in  this  way,  be  reduced  to  complete  insignificance, 

since  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  one  effective  weapon _ 

the  power  of  forcing  on  a  dissolution.  The  Senate  is  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage— the  remaining  Life-Senators 
being  abolished,  apparently— and,  in  order  that  its  impo¬ 
tence  may  be  put  beyond  question,  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  its 
power  of  vetoing  Bills,  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  limited 
power  of  suspension.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  scheme  as 
this  is  admirably  adapted  to  throw  the  whole  political  power 
of  France  nominally,  as  well  as  really,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chamber.  The  President  and  the  Senate  would  become 
mere  ornaments  more  thoroughly  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  Chamber  would  be  relieved  of  all  fear  of  dismissal  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  one  check  still  imposed  on  it  would 
be  removed.  On  the  supposition  that  two  or  three  things 
happen,  M.  Floquet’s  scheme  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
clever.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  its  own  extinction;  if 
President  Carnot  does  not  pluck  up  spirit  to  combine  with 
the  Senators  in  order  to  force  on  a  dissolution ;  if  the  Con¬ 
servatives  do  not  band  with  the  Senators  and  Moderate 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  to  defeat  a  measure  directed 
against  themselves;  if  the  Moderates  have  not  even  the 
spirit  to  defeat  attacks  on  the  Constitution  by  throwing 
out  every  Revision  scheme  by  successive  coalitions,  then 
M.  Floquet  may  carry  his  plan.  When  he  has  done  that, 
the  greatest  “  if”  of  all  will  have  to  be  faced— namely,  the 
question  whether  France,  which  has  no  great  reverence  for 
any  political  institution,  will  allow  the  Chamber  to  make 
itself  absolute.  Revision  has  been  forced  on  simply  by  tho 
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spread  of  a  belief  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  incapable 
of  governing,  will  allow  nobody  else  to  govern,  and  is 
by  no  means  free  from  suspicion  of  corruption.  In 
answer  to  this  demand  M.  Floquet  presents  a  plan  by 
which  the  supremacy  of  this  very  Chamber  would  >e 
legally  established  and  the  one  means  of  getting  quietly  rid 
of  it  destroyed.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  about  the  thing— its  cool  audacity  or  the  fatuous 
belief  of  its  author  that,  after  a  century  of  confusion  and 
destruction,  France  can  be  tied  tight  by  liis  rattletrap. 
M.  Eloquet  shows  an  almost  colossal  belief  in  the  stupidity 
of  mankind  when  he  tries  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  more  control  over  its  Government  by  filching  the 
little  it  has.  His  confidence  is  not  wholly  unjustified  ;  but 
he  must  remember  that  he  lias  not  only  intelligence  to  fear, 
but  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  interests— things  whereof  the 
working  is  more  completely  to  be  relied  on. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AT  HADDINGTON. 

IT  must  be  an  agreeable  change  to  Mr.  Balfouk  to  be 
able  to  make  "a  speech  which  has  not  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  the  task  of  exposing  Gladstonian  falsehoods. 
One  can  have  enough  of  a  good  thing  ;  and,  though  there 
must  be  a  certain  pleasure  in  doing  work  which  no  one  else 
can  do  with  more  brilliant  effect  than  the  Chief  Secretary, 
we  are  glad  that  he  has  at  last  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
discuss  other  subjects  than  the  administration  of  the 
Crimes  Act  and  the  treatment  of  imprisoned  Irish  patriots. 
He  may  do  so  with  the  less  hesitation  because  lie  has  lately, 
thanks  to  the  polemical  temerity  of  Mr.  Morley,  been 
enabled  to  complete  the  business  of  confutation  by  the 
epistolary  in  place  of  the  oratorical  method.  The  singu¬ 
lar  game  of  controversial  “double  dummy,”  in  which 
Mr.  ^Morley,  Mr.  Balfour’s  private  secretary,  and  two 
unknown  and  mute  correspondents  have  been  the  players,  is 
not  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  of  carrying  on  a 
political  controversy;  but  Unionists  have  no  cause  to 
quarrel  with  its  results  in  the  present  instance.  They  have 
every  right  to  maintain  that  their  side  lias  won  the  rubber, 
and  may  even  contend  that  they  would  have  done  so 
without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Morley’s  glaring  revoke. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Balfour’s  opponent  would, 
by  his  singularly  inept  and  careless  play,  have  ruined  a 
much  better  hand  than  he  held,  though  he  might  have 
made  a  much  more  creditable  fight  oi  it  had  he  had  the 
oood  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  straightforwardness,  to 
admit  his  initial  error.  As  it  is,  lie  compels  us  to  say  with 
o-reat  regret  that  the  moral  defects  which  he  had  displayed 
m  the  conduct  of  his  game  are  even  graver  than  its  tactical 
oversights.  When  a  speaker,  who  is  dwelling  upon  an  alleged 
hardship  or  injustice  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  says 
to  his  audience  “  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  other  cases,  but 
«  i  wili  tell  you  of  one  case,”  it  is  painful,  indeed,  to  all  who 
wish  to  retain  their  respect  for  him,  to  find  him  afterwards 
protesting,  on  the  “  one  case  ”  being  shown  to  tell  against,  in¬ 
stead  of  for,  him,  that  he  never  cited  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
alleged  hardship  and  injustice,  and  adding  that  he  now  finds 
it  will  serve  excellently  well  as  an  illustration  of  another 
complaint  with  which  at  the  time  he  was  not  dealing  at  all. 
The  unanimous  conclusion,  we  fear,  must  be,  that  Mr. 
Morley  quoted  a  case  of  which  he  had  formed  a  totally 
wrong  impression,  and  that  when  his  error  was  pointed  out 
to  linn,  his-wliat  shall  we  say  1-his  fidelity  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  induced  him  to  take  the  course  which  i  i. 
Gladstone  has  again  and  again  taken  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  but  which,  before  his  close  association  with  that 
distinguished  person,  it  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Morley  s 

own  habit  to  adopt.  .  .  . 

Relieved  of  the  duty  of  dealing  with  controversial  matter 
of  this  kind,  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  at  the  complimentary 
dinner  aiven  to  him  by  the  Unionists  of  Haddingtonshire 
to  discuss  the  political  situation  at  large.  With  Ins  re¬ 
marks  on  the  existing  relations  between  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  sections  of  the  Unionist  party  we  can  thoroughly 
concur.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  desiring  that  “  closer 
“  and  more  intimate  union  of  the  Unionist  party  which 
some  people  profess  so  much  anxiety  to  bring  about,  while 
there  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  points  out,  reasons  oi  consider¬ 
able  weight  for  discountenancing  any  attempt  to  effect  that 
union.  To  us,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  any 
sincere  Unionist,  be  he  Liberal  or  Conservative,  should  be 
found  to  seriously  advocate  anything  of  the  kind.  \Ve 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  sincere  Unionists  who 


do  so  is  very  small  indeed ;  but  still  such  persons  exist,  and 
we  confess  that  their  existence  puzzles  us.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  very  insistence  with  which  the 
Gladstonians  urge  the  fusion  ot  the  two  sections  of  the 
Unionist  party  would  have  been  enough  to  arouse  their  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step.  Surely  anyone  can  see 
that  the  repeated  challenges  addressed  by  the  Gladstonians 
to  Lord  Hartington  and  his  followers  to  cross  the  House 
of  Commons  and  definitively  take  their  place  among  the  Con¬ 
servatives  are  no  mere  rhetorical  taunts,  having  no  other 
purpose  than  to  wound.  Beyond  all  question  they  have  a 
much  more  practical  object  than  this,  and  represent  advice 
which  those  who  offer  it  would  rejoice  indeed  to  see  taken. 

The  puerile  and  ill-bred  complaints  oi  the  action  of  Loid 
Hartington  and  his  colleagues  oi  Privy  Councillors  rank  in 
retaining  the  seats  to  which  usage  entitles  them  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  have  in  reality  been  aroused,  not 
by  the  “  inconvenience  ”  which  is  the  professed  ground  of 
grievance,  but  by  one  of  quite  another  kind.  What  really 
excites  the  anger  of  the  Gladstonians  is,  not  the  arrange¬ 
ment  itself,  but  its  bearing  on  the  political  situation  which 
it  so  eloquently  symbolizes.  The  real  “  inconvenience  ” 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  resent  is  the  mute 
declaration  perpetually  conveyed  by  the  presence  among 
them  of  their  Unionist  companions,  that  a  body  of  poli¬ 
ticians  whom  the  whole  country  respects  combine  fidelity  to 
the  Union  with  so  much  attachment  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Liberals  that  they  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  driven  out  of  their  party  by  mere  “  cold  shoulder  ”  of 
the  majority.  And  since  the  one  hope  of  the  Separatists— 
the  object  for  which  they  labour  night  and  day — is  to  per¬ 
suade  the  country  that  Liberalism  and  Separatism  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  resent  an  attitude 
and  a  line  of  conduct  which  so  emphatically  gives  the  lie 
to  that  pretension.  But  why  any  Unionist  should  object 
to  this  is  more  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  compre¬ 
hend.  One  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  plain  enough 
for  the  plainest  of  “  plain  men’s  ”  understanding  that 
since  it  was  the  operation  of  the  party  system  which 
brought  the  United  Kingdom  within  measurable  distance 
of  disruption  two  years  ago,  it  must  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  Unionist  to  prevent  that  system  re-establishing  itself 
in  its  pernicious  purity,  so  long  at  any  rate  as  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  peril  from  which  the  nation  has  escaped 
remains  within  the  range  of  political  possibilities. 

Addressing  a  Scottish  audience  it  was  natural  and  fitting 
that  Mr.  Balfour  should  rehearse  the  tlirice-told  tale  of 
the  Union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  should 
insist  upon  the  conclusive  answer  which  it  affords  to  those 
belated  students  of  history  who,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  their 
head,  have  just  discovered  in  the  alleged  eighty  years’ 

“  failure  ”  of  the  union  with  Ireland  a  reason,  not  for  re¬ 
verting  to  the  relation  to  which  that  measure  put  an 
end,  but  for  establishing  institutions  of  an  even  more 
objectionable  and  dangerous  character.  Mi.  Balfour  did 
well  to  remind  his  hearers,  not  only  that  the  Scottish 
Union  was  effected  against  the  will  ot  the  vast  majoiity 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  and  against  the  “nationalism”  j 
and  “  patriotism  ”  of  the  day,  but  that,  even  after  gene¬ 
rations  had  passed,  it  was  possible  to  find  traces  ot  this  I 
feeling  in  “perhaps  the  calmest,  perhaps  the  most  philo- 
“  sophic,  perhaps  the  least  passionate  intellect  which  Scot- 
“  land  has  ever  produced.”  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  of  no 
light  significance,  and,  properly  interpreted,  of  no  little 
reassurance  in  its  bearing  on  our  present  relations  with 
Ireland,  that  the  Scottish  Union  failed,  even  after  so  many 
years  of  its  existence,  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval 
of  a  judgment  like  that  of  David  Hume.  Such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  should,  at  the  very  least,  avail  as  a  corrective 
of  that  mood  of  premature  despair  which  it  is  the  cue  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  to  foster  in  the  more  un¬ 
stable  of  English  minds.  And  the  comparison  between 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  cases  will  become  even  more  en¬ 
couraging  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
differences  in  the  operation  of  the  English  party  system 
in  the  last  and  in  the  present  century  respectively.  ^  Dis¬ 
satisfied  as  Scotchmen  for  a  long  time  were  with  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  1707,  they  were  never  at  any  moment  without  that 
strongest  of  all  reconciliatory  influences — a  recognition  of  the 
irrevocable.  No  Scottish  Nationalist  ever  believed  or  hoped 
that  the  Union  he  so  much  disliked  could  be  dissolved ;  no 
English  party  ever  favoured  such  a  notion  ;  no  English  poli¬ 
tician  ever  raised  the  faintest  hope  of  its  being  entertained. 
The  two  countries  were,  and  knew  themselves  to  be,  united 
for  better  or  worse,  and  it  came  naturally  to  the  sensible  and 
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practical  genius  of  Scotchmen  to  resolve  that  it  should  be 
union  for  the  better.  It  would  be  idle  flattery  of  the  Irish 
people  to  ascribe  to  them  anything  like  an  equal  measure  of 
the  qualities  which  have  enabled  the  Scotch  to  learn  so 
thoroughly  the  lesson  of  contentment ;  but  it  is  oidy  fair  to 
Irishmen  to  admit  that  the  later  conditions  of  English  poli¬ 
tical  life  under  the  developed  party  system  have  exposed 
them  to  temptations  from  which  Scottish  Nationalists  were 
exempt,  and  deprived  them  of  those  inducements  to  make 
the  best  of  the  bargain  which  Scottish  Nationalists  had 
always,  with  them.  The  Irish  Union  has  had  a  history 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Scotch.  For  a  full  half  of 
the  period  during  which  it  has  lasted  the  demand  for  its 
repeal  has  existed,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  a  “  cry  ” ;  and 
foi  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  it  has  been  the  watch¬ 
word,  under  one  name  or  another,  of  a  definite  political  organ¬ 
ization.  And  though  its  adoption  by  an  historical  English 
party  was  scandalously  sudden  at  the  last,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  our  Irish  policy  has  for  many  years  past  been  such 
as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Irish  agitators  to  trade  upon 
a  pretended  popular  desire  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  delude  the  weaker-minded 
order  of  Englishmen  into  the  belief  that  such  a  desire 
exists.  .  If  our  political  history  from  1707  onwards  had 
run  a  similar  course,  there  would  probably  have  been  many 
more  Scotchmen  ready  to  re-echo  and  improve  upon  the 
Nationalist  sentiments  of  David  Hume  when  the  last 
century  was  drawing  to  its  close. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS’  COMPANY. 

rTUIE  article  on  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Company  of 
-L  Goldsmiths  to  the  cause  of  technical  education  which 
appeared  in  last  week’s  number  has  elicited  a  curious  fact 
which  ought  to  be  more  widely  known,  and  we  hasten  to 
take  notice  of  it  without  any  delay.  We  are  informed,  on 
authority^  which  cannot  be  impeached,  that  the  Company 
carry  on  their  Ilall-marking  operations,  not  only  without 
any  profit,  but  with  an  annual  loss.  This  circumstance 
should  certainly  be  placed  to  their  credit.  The  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  have  always  discharged  the  duties  which  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  in  connexion  with  their  Assay  Office 
without  making  any  income  from  them.  The  point  is  of 
the  more  importance  because,  as  we  endeavoured  last  week 
to  show,  a  further  alteration  in  the  Hall-markup  laws 
would  affect  the  funds  of  the  Company. 


SHAKSPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 


quite  pleases  even  scholars  and  students.  His  undeni¬ 
able  and  often  whimsical  caprice,  his  puns,  his  oddities 
of  expression,  his  rural  humourists,  his  untrammelled  con¬ 
tempt  for  unities  and  classical  restrictions,  arc  necessarily 
tedious  and  odious  to  the  countrymen  of  Racine  and 
Voltaire.  A  French  critic  has  remarked  that  the  Germans 
take  him  up  to  spite  the  French.  Perhaps  they  are  capable 
of  it,  but  one  fancies  that  the  Germans  have  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  Shakspeare  less  for  love  of  his  poetry  than 
because  lie  offers  such  a  vast  field  and  so  many  problems  to 
conjecture  and  erudition.  If  all  the  classics  perished, 
Shakspeare  would  remain  a  happy  hunting-ground  of 
scholiasts.  In  France,  even  when  le  vieux  Williams  was  an 
idol  of  Romanticism,  it  may  be  guessed  that  his  faults  were 
not  found  the  least  amiable  portion  of  his  work.  Here  were 
good  Toledo  blades,  here  was  ’Ercles  vein,  here  mere  blood¬ 
shed,  daggers,  passion  in  tatters,  and  many  a  massacre  coram 
populo.  Of  course  men  like  Gautier  felt  the  romance  of 
As  1  ou  Like  It  and  The  Midsummer  Niyht's  Dream ,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  poets  should  miss  the  poetry  of  Hamlet. 
I>ut  it  may  be  guessed  that  Shakspeare  was  welcomed  less 
foi  his  immortal  qualities  than  for  his  differences  from 
Racine  and  Corneille,  and  all  that  loves  a  perruque.  In 
M.  Jules  LemaItre’s  criticism  of  M.  Mounet  Sully’s 
Hamlet,  it  is  plain  that  the  reviewer  thinks  Racine  could 
have  written  a  better  Hamlet ,  if  (like  W illiam  Wordsworth) 
he  had  had  the  mind.”  French  opinion  remains  as  it  was 
in  that  earliest  French  reference  to  Shakspeare  which  M. 
Jusserand  lately  discovered.  Shakspeare  is  to  them  a 
rude  genius,  a  man  of  considerable  parts  almost  hidden  by 
monstrous  blemishes  of  taste.  M.  Jules  Claretie  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  “nowhere  had  Shakspeare  been 
“  more  ardently  worshipped  than  in  France.”  Nowhere, 
and  never  more  ardently,  we  may  add,  than  by  M.  PhiloxJine 
Royer,  but  not  by  the  other  eighty,  when 

Dans  les  salons  de  Philoxfcne 
Nous  etions  quatre-vingts  rimeurs. 

Shakspeare  has  been  admirably  acted  on  the  French  stage, 
as  by  M.  Mounet  Sully,  for  example,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  should  be  read  in  France  as 
MolRre  is  read  in  England.  For  the  social  life  which 
M  oliere  handles  has  not  become  obsolete  in  any  civilized 
country,  while  there  are  a  score  of  Shakspearian  fields  of 
romance  in  which  a  Frenchman  either  feels  lost  or  feels 
that  he  has  an  intelligent  but  unaccountable  savage  for  his 
guide.  How.  many  Englishmen  are  precisely  in  the  same 
predicament  is  a  matter  they  keep  to  themselves,  though 
one,  at  least,  knows  that  Shakspeare  does  not  suit  “a 
“  nineteenth  century  audience.” 


HP  H  AT  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmei 
-L  Receive  each  other,  God  speak  this  amen  1  ”  is 
prayer  of  Queen  Isabel’s,  which  the  winds  have  blown  m 
fulfilled  away.  The  statue  of  Shakspeare  presented  b 
Mr.  William  Knighton  to  the  city  of  Paris  represents 
poet  who  can  never  be  as  much  to  France  as  MoliSre  is  t 
Englishmen.  Already  the  French  newspapers  have  remen' 
bered  or  discovered  the  unlucky  play  of  Henry  VI  I 
Shakspeare  wrote  it,  his  apology  is  far  to  seek,  if  not  im 
possible  to  find.  National  hatreds  and  religious  prejudice 
ought  never  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  immortal  lustre  0 
the  Maiden  of  Orleans.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  dc 
fend  Shakspeare  from  the  charge  of  deliberately  shuttim 
bis  eyes  and  currying  favour  with  the  groundlings  if  R 
either  wrote  or  adopted  the  character  of  Joan.  It  is  a  per 
formance  which,  like  certain  leading  articles  of  old  “  make 
“  an  Englishman  ill.”  An  extraordinary  bad  fortune  ii 
art  has  pursued  Joan.  Her  only  authentic  portrait  01 
a  church  window,  was  broken  by  a  French  mob,  possibb 
patriotic,  but  certainly  misguided.  The  greatest  of  morta 
wits,  Voltaire,  generally  justified,  in  parts  of  La  Pucelle 
Wordsworth’s  amazing  remark  that  he  is  “dull,”  as  lu 
was  undeniably  dirty.  Chapelain  meant  no  harm;  but 
in  his  epic  he  did  no  good  to  the  memory  of  the  Maiden 
and  the  modern  statues  to  her  honour  cannot  satisfy  hei 
English  or  her  French  devotees.  It  has  been  oddly  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  have  a  statue  of  her  in  England 
as  if  a  piece  of  British  sculpture  would  be  likely  to  redeem 
ner  ill  fortune,  m  so  many  artistic  hands. 

Henry  VI.  is,  happily,  not  the  only  play  of  William 
^iakspeare.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature^  things  that 
,s  di'ama  should  ever  be  really  popular  in  France  Everv- 
-hmg  is  against  him  with  the  multitude,  and  he  seldom 


THE  POLICE. 

1 1  Hi  E  seiies  of  papers  on  the  police  and  their  traducers, 
.  published  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  commentary  on  Sir  Charles  Warren’s 
Report.  A  newspaper  of  respectability,  which  is  on  the 
side  of  common  sense  and  decency,  does  not  invent  its 
mfoimation,  and  the  facts  contained  hi  these  papers  may  be 
taken  to  have  been  derived  from  a  proper  source.  For  the 
rest,  they  only  state  with  greater  detail  and  more  precision 
what  every  fair-minded  man  already  knows  to  be  the  truth 
—namely,  that  the  police  are  as  thoroughly  efficient  as 
their  numbers  allow  for  the  work  of  patrol  and  pre¬ 
vention ;  and,  further,  are  more  efficient  for  purposes 
of  detection  than  their  sentimental  or  dishonest  critics 
allow.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  attack  made  on 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  111  1887  nineteen  murders  went  unpunished 
through  the  blundering  of  the  police.  To  prove  this  ac¬ 
cusation  a  list  is  drawn  up  of  all  the  verdicts  of  wilful 
murder  found  by  coroners’  juries  in  the  metropolitan 
counties,  whether  within  or  without  the  Metropolitan 
Police  district.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  them.  They 
it  is  shown  that  only  eight  convictions  for  murder  were 
secured  at  the  Assizes.  Then  the  deduction  is  drawn  that 
nineteen  murderers  escaped  uncauglit.  This  startling  result 
is  secured  by  a  free  use  of  the  art  of  garbling  in  the°proper 
sense  of  the  word.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  what  a  coroner’s  jury  calls  wilful  murder  is 
found  at  the  Assizes  to  be  manslaughter.  Also  these 
honest  critics  forgot  to  repeat,  what  was  distinctly  stated  in 
the  Report  from  which  they  profess  to  draw  their  informa¬ 
tion,  that  the  periods  embraced  in  the  Police  and  Coroners’ 
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Reports  do  not  coincide  by  several  months.  After  such  an 
instance  of  the  honesty  of  the  critics  of  the  police  we 
should  know,  if  we  had  ever  been  in  doubt,  what  to  think  oi 
the  value  of  their  criticism. 

The  disgust  which  mendacity  on  this  scale  would  naturally 
cause  is  happily  tempered  by  the  abundant  evidence  that 
the  shameful  attempt  to  raise  a  howl  against  the  police  has 
met  with  a  deservedly  ignoble  failure.  London  is  not 
terrified,  and  nobody  (putting  aside  a  few  silly  people  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  words)  professes  to  believe  the 
police  inefficient  except  those  who,  either  in  their  own 
persons  or  by  their  friends,  have  had  disagreeable  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  efficiency.  The  whole  outcry  has  been 
fictitious  from  the  beginning.  This  is  more  than  we 
might  have  hoped  for.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
or  so,  Englishmen  in  general  and  Londoners  in  particular 
have’  developed  a  tendency  towards  panic  and  shrieking 
excitement  of  the  sentimental  kind.  Large  assertions,  ex¬ 
aggerated  talk  of  all  kinds,  have  been  accepted  on  trust, 
and  the  country  has  been  set  ringing  with  clamour  on  very 
trumpery  occasion.  The  sentimental  spouter,  instead  o 
being  consigned  to  the  nearest  liorsepond,  for  which  lie  is 
so  very  fit,  has  been  listened  to  as  he  rarely  was  before. 
The  mendacity  born  of  that  wretched  earnestness  which  is 
mostly  nerves  has  been  rampant.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things  it  has  become  allied  to  the  other  species  ot  menda¬ 
city  which  is  wholly  spite.  Between  them  they  have 
repeatedly  set  England  jibbering  like  a  madhouse.  Under 
the  pressure  applied  by  this  folly,  Ministers  and  officials 
have  lost  their  heads,  and  become  as  foolish  as  the  mob. 
After  this  experience,  it  might  have  been  feared  that  the 
Whitechapel  murders  would  set  another  panic  on  loot. 
Certainly  the  gushers  and  other  liars,  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  have  not  been  wanting  to  themselves.  Happily 
they  have  failed  most  completely.  They  have  screamed  and 
-  -  -  “■  Geruhig  bleibt  am  Ende 


■bled  to  no  purpose- 


lied  and  garuicu.  —  -  <=■ 

“  Meer  und  Land.”  Nobody  is  frightened,  nobody  proposes 
to  rush  on  the  police.  A  belated  gusher  here  and  there 
proposes  that  somebody  should  charge;  but  he  remains 
quiet  himself  in  the  back  parlour.  This  frost— -to  draw  on 
the  expressive  slang  of  the  stage— is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  things  we  have  noticed  for  some  time.  It  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  common  sense  ot  the 
English  people  is  getting  on  its  legs  again. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 


rmilE  formation  of  a  Fruit  Growers’  Association  at  the 
i  Crystal  Palace  the  other  day  and  the  Conference  on 
Apples  and  Pears  at  Chiswick  this  week  have  brought  the 
question  of  hardy  fruit  culture  once  more  to  the  front. 
Once  more  do  the  farmers’  friends  point  the  ways-they 
are  legion— to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  ask 
indignantly  why  some  six  or  seven  millions  ot  money 
should  be  annually  expended  on  foreign  fruit,  feensi  fie 
people,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  not  look  for  any  one  panacea 
for  agricultural  distress.  The  great  jam  piojec-  is 
already  gone  into  the  limbo  of  similar  quackeries.  The 
splendid  exhibition  at  Chiswick  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  of  real  practical  service  by  stimulating  enterprise  in 
new  directions.  The  average  visitor  of  course  sees  nothing 
but  the  most  convincing  evidence  ot  the  highest  cultuie. 
He  notes  with  admiration  the  thousands  ot  samples  ot 
beautiful  and  aromatic  fruit,  perfect  in  scent  and  form 
in  colour  and  flavour,  and  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
anything  approaching  the  scientific  culture  ot  the  pear 
and  the  apple  is  almost  unknown  in  the  country  at  large. 
And  the  show  at  Chiswick  will  not  have  been  a  vain  show 
if  it  stirs  growers  to  more  effective  competition  with  toieign 
growers.  '  The  neglect  of  apple  culture,  especially  in  the  so¬ 
iled  cider  counties,  is  deplorable.  It  is  not,  as  Sir  Tbevor 
L  whence  remarked,  the  fault  of  our  much-abused  climate. 
What  we  want  is  more  care,  more  intelligence  more  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  has  been 
or  may  be  accomplished  by  the  cultivator  m  the  open,  say  m 
three-^or  four  acre  fields,  and  the  selected  exhibition  fruits 
at  Chiswick.  The  last  represent  the  triumph  of  skilled 
gardeners,  aided  by  all  the  resources  ot  wealth  and  science 
No  one  but  a  visionary  expects  to  see  such  fruit  produced 
bv  the  acre.  But  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement, 
as  well  as  the  certainty  of  larger  profits  between  such  un¬ 
attainable  results  and  the  present  wretched  average  of  the 
apple  crop  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  apples,  there  is 
marvellously  little  fine  fruit  grown  in  England  for  dessert 


or  culinary  purposes,  and  the  little  that  reaches  the  market  is 
seldom  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  the  carefully  harv ested 
and  admirably  packed  fruit  of  the  American  grower. 
Slovenly  picking  and  packing  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
in  this  country.  If  we  are  to  believe  some  recent  writers  on 
dairy  farming,  the  same  ignorance  ot  packing  is  shown  in  tor- 
warding  butter  and  eggs  to  market,  one  authority  going  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  this  carelessness  was  a  strong  ally  ot  the 
foreigner.  Ill  prepared  for  the  market  as  English  apples 
and  pears  commonly  are,  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  in¬ 
telligence  is  quite  as  conspicuous  in  other  matters.  Ihe 
method  of  cultivation— beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the 
gardener — is  generally  that  of  the  old-faslnoned  orchard. 
The  choice  of  varieties  is  scarcely  studied  at  all.  Ike 
variability  of  certain  famous  apples,  like  the  Blenheim 
“  orange,”  is  by  no  means  universally  understood.  Once  a 
“Blenheim”  always  a  “Blenheim,”  is  the  view  of  the 
average  farmer.  He  will  grow  the  sorts  las  father  grew 
before  him,  just  as  some  farmers  insist  upon  growing  a  little 
wheat  annually,  because  there  has  always  been  wheat  on 
the  farm.  If  lie  intends  to  plant  apples,  guided  by  a 
nurseryman’s  catalogue,  a  dreadful  task  is  before  him.  e 
has  to  determine  on  some  dozen  or  so  of  named  sorts  that 
are  best  adapted  to  his  land,  and  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
formidable  list,  two-thirds  of  which,  at  least  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  his  or  any  other  purpose.  I  hen  he  plants 
p;s  trees — standards,  most  likely— in  close  rows,  as  though 
they  were  filberts,  after  the  old  Devonshire  rule,  and  leaves 
them  to  fight  it  out  with  docks  and  darnels 

The  farmer  must  have  more  science  than  his  fathers  it  he 
is  to  take  up  apple  and  pear  culture  anew.  “What  are  all 
“  these  pippins  worth  if  they  pay  not  met  is  probably 
his  view  of  an  apple  congress.  “  W  ill  it  pay  t  is  asked  by 
many  anxious  inquirers.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  modestly 
disclaimed  an  opinion  of  his  own,  sounded  two  independent 
authorities  on  this  point.  One  was  a  good  deal  discouraging, 
and  spoke  of  an  infinitesimal  profit  to  the  successful  grower. 
The  other  was  certain  that  a  good  market  could  be  found 
for  all  the  hardy  fruit  that  could  be  grown  in  the  countiy. 
If  by  “hardy  fruit”  we  understand  hard  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  as  opposed  to  soft  fruit,  such  as  strawberries  the 
latter  judgment  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Apple  culture, 
as  it  is  successfully  practised  abroad,  even  in  co  <  c  una  es 
like  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  is  almost  unknown  m 
England.  The  majority  of  our  orchards  are  good  lor  nothing 
butthe  very  indifferent  cider  they  produce.  A  here  climate 
and  soils  are  admirably  adapted  to  apple  culture  the  van 
of  enterprise  is  most  pronounced.  I  here  is  less  fine  fiut 
grown  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other  fruit  county,  thong  | 
the  eastern  portion  and  parts  of  the  South  Hams  possess 
every  natural  advantage.  No  attempts,  upon  the  scale  of 
a  few  acres  only,  have  been  made  to  grow  apples  or  pea 
that  can  compete  with  the  best  foreign  produce.  Last, 
week  a  bold  Frenchman  sailed  over  sea,  and  offered  a  caigo 
of  apples  and  pears  at  the  principal  port  of  Dev0,^lu^’^i 
was  well  content,  no  doubt,  with  Ins  venture  Hie  faimeil 

who  is  about  to  plant,  and  looks  for  quick  returns  from  hi  j 

capital  invested,  must  give  up  the  old  orchard  system  if  d 
wishes  to  undertake  the  most  profitable  branch  of  ha  y 
fruit  culture,  and  produce  quality,  not  quantity.  Hiereid 
a  large  and  constant  demand  for  fine  dessert  or  keeping 
apples.  Let  the  planter  select  half  a  dozen  sorts  ot  each 
such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  plant  pyramids: 
worked  on  the  paradise  stock,  and  it  will  go  exceeding  j 
hard  with  him  if,  after  a  fair  interval,  he  does  not  leap  a 
respectable  profit  annually.  Let  lnm  grow  no  other  crop  i^ 

the  same  field  with  the  trees,  keep  the  sod  absolutely  « 

from  weeds,  root-pruning  his  trees  and  thinning  hisHiud 
as  the  best  authority  dictates  This  is  a  much  moremtj 
system  than  the  old  one  of  small  enclosed  orchards  o 
standard  apples,  planted  in  rank  herbage,  and  choked  J 
their  unpruned  luxuriance.  Much  good  also  may  lesu 
from  the  Conferences  of  the  new  Association  ifattentioi 
is  directed  to  the  condition  of  cider  orchards  geneia  1)  • 
one  can  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these  cspecudly  u 
Devonshire,  might  be  enormously  improved  by  judiciou 
thinning,  grafting,  or  replanting. 


THE  FISHERY  QUESTION. 

MR  HURLBERT  expresses  a  hope  that  the  long  lette 
which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Times  under  th 

title  of  “Imperial  Federation  and  the  Fisheries  Dispute! 

will  not  be  considered  as  conveying  threats.  Mr.  IIerlbl 
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has  earned  the  right  to  be  thought  incapable  of  anything  so 
futile  and  unmannerly  as  the  publication  of  threats  against 
a  country  in  which  he  resides  as  a  private  person.  But  he 
will  hardly  deny  that  his  letter  is  meant  to  convey  a 
warning.  He  even  says  so  plainly.  Mr.  IIurlbert  has 
manifestly  endeavoured  to  explain  to  Englishmen  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  two  American 
parties  in  the  Fisheries  Dispute.  As  he  has  to  say  that 
both  are  prepared  to  put  pressure  on  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  and  that  one  of  them  is  disposed  to  attempt  the 
annexation  of  a  portion  of  British  territory,  he  really  must 
pardon  us  for  feeling  that  we  are  threatened,  if  not  with 
“  great  things,”  at  least  w7ith  unpleasant  diplomatic  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  we  are  told  that  the  Democrats  have  given 
up  for  good  any  intention  of  settling  the  question  by  friendly 
arrangement,  and  that  the  Republicans  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  course  of  insolent  swagger,  no  soothing 
assurances  to  the  contrary  will  persuade  us  that  threats  are 
not  being  used. 

The  merits  of  the  Fishery  dispute  are  simple  and  well 
known.  By  the  Convention  of  1818  American  fishermen 
are  debarred  from  making  use  of  Canadian  ports.  For 
about  twenty-five  years  out  of  the  seventy  for  which  the 
Convention  has  lasted  this  prohibition  has  been  suspended 
by  special  treaty  arrangements  between  the  countries.  The 
United  States  have  chosen  to  denounce  or  abrogate  these 
treaties,  and  therefore  the  Convention  of  1818  has  come 
into  force  again.  Of  late  Americans  have  discovered — it 
does  not  matter  how  or  why — that  the  Convention  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance,  and  must  be  abolished,  not  by  way  of 
arrangement  or  in  return  for  concessions,  but  by  simple  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  Canada.  Mr.  Hurlbert 
explains  the  difference  between  the  courses  which  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  two  American  parties  as  most 
likely  to  bring  this  desirable  result  about.  The  Democrats 
would  prefer  to  apply  “  retaliatory  ”  commercial  pressure, 
to  prevent  the  transit  of  Canadian  goods  in  bond,  and  other¬ 
wise  so  hamper  the  commerce  of  the  Dominion  that  it  will 
surrender  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  Republicans  prefer  to 
try  for  annexation.  It  does  not  follow,  says  Mr.  Hurlbert, 
that  the  Republican  Senators  wish  for  war.  Possibly  not. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  Republican  Senators 
always  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  are  doing ; 
but  their  policy  is  one  which,  if  war  is  not  to  be  its  ultimate 
sanction,  will  be  as  futile  as  it  is  offensive.  Mr.  Hurlbert, 
who  does  not  admire  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  is  anxious  to  see  the  quarrel  averted.  His  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  will  unquestionably  commend  itself  to 
many  of  his  countrymen,  is  that  England  should  secure 
peace  by  making  Canada  give  up  the  Convention.  He 
speaks  of  the  Canadian  thumbscrew,  and  the  wickedness 
of  applying  it  to  the  sixty  millions  of  Americans,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  executioners  are  only  five  millions  strong. 
Did  Mr.  Hurlbert  ever  read  a  little  parable  of  a  wolf, 
and  a  lamb,  and  a  stream  of  water  1  There  is  really 
no  need  for  so  many  words,  and  so  much  explanation.  It 
has  been  agreed  by  the  two  countries  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  poaching  in  Canadian  waters,  the  effectual  thing  to 
do  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  Canadian  ports  by  American 
fishing  vessels  for  fishing  purposes.  This  prohibition  is  the 
trump  card  in  the  Canadian  hand.  The  Canadians  have 
always  said,  If  you  want  us  to  withdraw  it,  what  will  you 
give  us  in  return  1  Twice  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  give  something,  have  then  got  tired  of  their  bargain, 
and  have  backed  out  of  it.  A  third  time  they  drafted 
a  bargain;  and  then,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  market 
at  home,  have  refused  to  complete  it.  Now  they  say 
that  they  will  have  no  more  bargains.  They  are  sixty 
millions  and  Canada  is  five,  and  therefore  they  are  twelve 
times  more  entitled  to  have  their  own  way.  If  England 
cannot  bring  the  wicked  Canadian  to  his  senses,  then  she 
must  look  to  have  the  keystone  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
arch  pi-ised  out  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  knocked  out  by  Mr. 
Blaine.  There  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nut-shell,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  amount  of  amplification  about  the 
wind-swept  Atlantic,  or  the  innocence  of  American  fisher¬ 
men,  will  make  it  any  plainer.  It  is  a  very  simple  busi¬ 
ness.  Those  who  think  themselves  strong  have  always  been 
annoyed  when  they  felt  hampered  by  those  whom  they 
thought  weak.  It  is  a  very  human  way  of  looking  at 
things,  only  we  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  be  the  moral 
duty  of  England  to  take  the  passive  side  in  the  matter. 


SIR  MICHAEL  IIICKS-BEACH  ON  IRISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


IT  is  impossible  for  comment  to  keep  pace  with  the  rush 
ot  political  speeches  which  has  marked  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  fittest,  if  not  the  only  practicable,  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  is  to  select  that  speaker  who  has  himself 
selected  some  less  recently  and  exhaustively  discussed  branch 
ot  the  eternal  question  than  has  been  chosen  by  the  others. 
On  this  principle,  therefore,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
leaving  Lord  Hartington  to  the  task  of  encouraging  the 
Ulster  Unionists  at  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Balfour  to  that  of 
gravely  defending  himself  at  Manchester  against  the  serious 
charge  of  having  ridiculed  the  ridiculous ;  and  we  propose 
to  turn  to  the  speech  at  Plymouth  wherein  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  took  up  a  subject  which  has  been  only  once 
handled  ot  late,  and  that  with  more  than  dubious  wisdom 
by  Mr.  Courtney.  The  well-considered  remarks,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
question  appear  to  us  to  possess  a  stronger  claim  than  any 
other  portion  of  his  speech  to  be  selected  for  comment. 
We  may  at  once  premise,  then,  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  admits,  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Courtney, 
that  it  would  be  “  neither  wise  nor  right  ”  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Irish  Government  should  be 
“  indefinitely  postponed  ” ;  and,  subject  to  a  reasonable  con¬ 
struction  ot  the  adverb,  we  find  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  proposition.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  however, 
parted  company,  we  are  glad  to  see,  with  Mr.  Courtney  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  journey,  and,  instead  of  adopting 
that  politician’s  rash  undertaking  to  “  do  all  in  his  power 
“  to  promote  the  extension  of  local  government  to  Ire- 
“  land,  just  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  England,”  he 
proceeded,  as  became  a  responsible  Minister,  to  point  out 
the  very  grave  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 


to 


develop  local  administrative 
Nothing,  he  went  on  to 
endeavour 


say, 

legislate  for 


account  in  any  attempt 
institutions  in  Ireland. 

could  be  more  unwise  than  to  endeavour  to 
Ireland  on  this  or  any  other  question  as  if  the  conditions  of 
society  in  that  country  were  the  same  as  the  conditions  of 
society  in  England  and  AVales.  “  They  are  not ;  they  are 
“  vastly  and  unfortunately  different.  For  example,  some  of 
“  you  may  have  noticed  that,  in  the  last  ten  years,  there 
“  have  been  several  instances  where  Nationalist  majorities 
“  on  Boards  of  Guardians  have  used  their  powers  of  taxa- 
“  tion  and  administration,  not  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
“  under  the  law,  but  to  the  injury,  if  not  to  the  ruin,  of 
“  those  who  differed  from  them  in  political  opinion,  and  to 
“  the  unfair  advantage  of  those  who  agreed  with  them. 


“  Therefore,  in  approaching  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
“  gravely  to  consider  difficulties  such  as  I  have  hinted  to 


you. 


In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  and 
how  it  will  be  possible  to  prevent  an  Irish  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  from  operating  to  extend  and  organize  the 
power  of  a  class  of  the  community  in  Ireland  who  will 
inevitably  use  any  authority  which  may  be  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Legislature  to  promote  a  policy  of  agrarian 
confiscation  and  Imperial  disruption.  Nor  ought  the  idea 
of  legislating  for  the  extension  of  local  government  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  be  entertained  until  it  is  clearly  shown  with  reference 
to  any  specific  legislative  proposal  for  that  purpose  that  the 
danger  in  question  will  be  avoided.  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
full  meaning  of  the  proviso  with  which  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  qualified  his  general  assent  to  Mr.  Courtney’s 
views,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  so  doino-  he 
spoke  the  mind  of  the  Government.  If  so,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  need  to  take  exception  to  that  assent  itself.  No 
one  then  will  be  concerned  to  insist  that  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  Irish  local  government  should  be  “  in- 
“  definitely  postponed.”  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
postponed  only  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  condition 
— the  condition,  namely,  that  the  political  safety  of  the 
measure  can  be  demonstrated.  If  it  be  replied  that  strict 
insistence  on  the  condition  will  amount  to  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  reform  of  local  government  in 
Ireland,  the  short  answer  is,  that  whether  it  does  so 
or  not  will  depend  on  the  Irish  people  themselves. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  do  so,  and  ought  to  do  so,  as  long 
as  the  Irish  people  take  their  policy  from  Michael 
Davitt,  whose  recent  letter  to  the  Times  contains  a  per¬ 
fectly  plain  avowal  of  the  purposes  of  spoliation  to  which 
he  would  apply  any  self-governing  powers  which  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  might  be  ill  advised  enough  to  confer 
upon  his  countrymen  without  sufficient  safeguards  against 
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tlieir  abuse.  If  this  should  he  the  result — or  rather  so 
long  as  this  distinctly  threatens  to  he  the  result — of  grant¬ 
ing  what  Mr.  Courtney  calls  “  as  full  and  free  a  local 
“  government  to  Ireland  as  has  been  set  up  in  England,” 
he  must  be  understood  to  speak  only  for  himself  in  pro¬ 
mising  a  speedy  satisfaction  of  the  demand.  “  Full  and 
“  free  local  government  ”  is  an  excellently  sounding  phrase ; 
but  there  is  no  magic  in  the  words  to  prevent  the  thing 
from  being  converted  into  an  engine  of  fraud  and  oppression, 
and  enabling  those  who  control  it  to  work  with  more 
potent  effect  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to  do  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  This  “fulness”  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  granted  to  Ireland  must  not  be  so  complete  as  to 
give  power  to  the  enemies  of  the  English  connexion  ;  nor 
must  its  “  freedom  ”  be  so  unlimited  as  to  give  license  to 
Socialistic  schemers  for  the  confiscation  of  Irish  land. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PENNY  DREADFUL. 

TILE  good  people  of  Tunbridge  Wells  must  have  an 
enviably  slight  acquaintance  with  some  forms  of  human 
imbecility,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  behaviour  in  the  dock  of  the  two  youths  Gower  and 
Dobell.  These  whelps  have  been  before  the  magistrates 
charged  on  their  own  confession  with  murder,  arson,  bur¬ 
glary,  and  a  few  minor  offences.  W e  shall  not  assume  their 
guilt  or  innocence  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  out  of  a  be¬ 
coming  dread  of  our  legal  betters,  who  forbid  some  kinds  of 
comment  on  cases  still  sub  judice.  Secondly,  because  their 
conduct  is  consistent  either  with  innocence  of  crime  or  with 
guilt.  The  influence  under  which  they  have  acted  is  capable 
either  of  making  them  commit  the  offences  they  have  con¬ 
fessed  to,  or  of  inducing  them  to  make  a  sham  confession  for 
the  sake  of  notoriety.  That  influence  and  their  public  be¬ 
haviour  are  the  interesting  matters  for  the  moment. 

Gower  and  Dobell  have  long  been  students  of  the  form 
of  scribbling  called  the  “  penny  dreadful.”  They  have  read 
those  incredibly  dull,  rambling,  and  incoherent  accounts  of 
the  doings  of  criminals  till  at  last  one  of  them  has  confessed 
to  a  Salvation  Army  “  captain  ”  that  between  them  they 
had  committed  a  murder.  The  “  captain  ”  (it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  the  Salvation  Army  behaving  correctly  once  in  a 
way)  has  taken  steps  to  have  the  truth  of  this  confidence  in¬ 
quired  into  by  the  proper  persons.  Before  the  magistrates 
Gower  and  Dobell  have  borne  themselves  as  becomes  the 
admirers  of  penny  dreadfuls.  They  have  confessed  further 
offences ;  they  have  swaggered,  whistled,  been  “  game,”  and 
duly  callous.  This  is  what  has  puzzled  the  good  people  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  does  not  puzzle  us  in  the  least.  For, 
after  all,  what  line  of  conduct  could  have  been  more  natural 
in  a  couple  of  young  idiots  misled  by  a  noxious  scribbler  i 
Decent  people  who  have  no  experience  of  the  bottomless 
folly  of  their  fellow-men  can  never  understand  how  com¬ 
monly  crime,  and  the  affectation  of  crime,  which  is  less 
serious  but  equally  despicable,  can  be  born  of  sheer  stupidity. 
Desborough  Wiggle,  Sir,  was  the  slave  of  passion  because 
my  Lord  Byron  posed  in  that  character  and  wrote  Don 
Juan.  The  Desborough  Wiggles  of  the  lower  orders  read 
of  “Spring-IIeeled  Jack,”  and  will  read  of  “Jack  the 
“  Ripper”  when  he  finds  his  way  into  penny  dreadfuls  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Then  they  act,  or  profess  to 
act,  in  imitation  of  their  models  ;  they  are  “  true  as  steel  ” 
to  each  other,  and  go  “armed  to  the  teeth.”  Now  and  then, 
when  opportunity  serves,  they  actually  play  the  murderer  or 
the  thief.  More  commonly  they  only  swagger  and  pretend. 
They  accuse  themselves  of  crimes  they  have  never  com¬ 
mitted,  and  so  waste  the  time  of  the  police  and  supply  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  papers.  In  either  case  the  origin  of  their 
mischievous  folly  is  easy  to  find.  Whether  the  remedy  is 
equally  discoverable  is  another  question.  The  gods  them¬ 
selves,  as  all  men  have  been  told,  war  in  vain  against 
stupidity,  and  the  police-courts  can  hardly  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Still,  by  dint  of  stopping  all  the  streams,  it  would 
be  possible  to  dry  up  the  river.  As  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 
been  explaining,  in  these  days  the  rise  of  the  Nile  could  be 
prevented  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Atbara.  Even  so 
the  imitation  of  crime  might  be  modified,  if  not  stopped,  by 
drying  up  the  penny  dreadful.  We  make  the  suggestion 
with  some  diffidence  because  human  idiocy  is,  by  its  nature, 
a  thing  immortal ;  and,  if  this  folly  is  stopped,  another  will 
probably  take  its  place.  But  there  is  some  advantage  in 
change.  In  this  case,  too,  the  connexion  between  cause  and 
effect  is  so  obvious.  It  is  not  only  Gower  and  Dobell,  but 
scores  of  others,  who  are  found  first  reading  penny  dreadfuls, 


and  then  committing  crimes  or  playing  at  them.  The  exact 
course  to  be  taken  with  these  incentives  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  decided  on  in  a  hurry.  A  literary  censorship  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  machine  to  work,  and  one  would  like  to  know  into 
what  hands  it  is  to  be  put  and  on  what  principles  it  is  to 
work.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  might  be  done. 
We  might  reflect  on  the  weighty  words  which  Mr.  Liyesey 
has  sent  to  the  Times.  He  proposes  to  correct  the  moral 
evil  of  human  nature  by  an  early  and  vigorous  application 
of  the  birch  or  cat,  according  to  the  age  of  the  offender 
and  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  There  is  much  wisdom  in 
the  suggestion.  If  boys  who  are  caught  playing  at  penny 
dreadfuls  and  addle-headed  creatures  who  accuse  themselves 
of  crimes  they  have  not  committed  were  soundly  whipped, 
i  a  stop  would  probably  be  put  to  a  rather  prevalent  nuisance. 
To  complete  the  remedy,  it  would  then  be  well  in  every 
such  case  that  the  publisher  of  the  penny  dreadful  read  by 
the  young  fool  or  fools  should  also  have  his  moral  nature 
brightened  up  with  hemp,  birch,  or,  in  the  borough  of 
Winchester,  apple  twigs.  Then  we  should  purify  the  source 
as  well  as  deflect  the  stream. 


WHERE,  0!  WHERE,  IS  THE  HIGH  SHERIFF 
OF  LIMERICK? 

THERE  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 

A  mysterious  fatality,  impossible  alike  to  arrest  and 
to  explain,  pursues  the  Irish  Nationalist  orators.  Other 
orators  are  liable  to  misreport  of  their  speeches.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  constantly  being  misreported ;  but  in  his  case 
it  is  always  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  no  recondite  ex¬ 
planation  need,  therefore,  be  sought  for  it.  His  wrongs  are 
of  purely  human  origin,  and  are  simply  due  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  in  a  Tory  reporter  of  a  double  dose  of  the  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally 
is  engendered  by  the  offspring  of  Adaji.  But  with  the 
Irish  Nationalist  orator  how  different,  how  much  more 
strange  and  tragic,  is  the  case  !  His  foes  are  of  his  own 
household ;  it  is  those  in  whom  he  trusts  who  lift  up  the 
heel  against  him.  It  was  thus,  as  we  all  remember,  that 
Mr.  Parnell  was  a  few  years  ago  so  grievously  w’ounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends.  He  made  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  in  which 
he  said  not  a  word  about  severing  “the  last  link  ”  which  bound 
Ireland  to  the  British  Crown.  And  yet  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford’s  newspaper,  of  all  newspapers,  must  needs  foist 
upon  him  the  next  morning  a  long  and  elaborately 
rounded  sentence  in  which  this  extraordinary  last  link  and 
its  severance  plays  a  most  conspicuous  part.  No  wonder 
he  was  too  much  taken  back  by  this  monstrous  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  correct  it  until  several  years  had  elapsed  1 
It  naturally  would  take  a  man  years  to  get  over  such  a 
Shock.  It  has  taken  the  latest  victim — Mr.  Finucane — • 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  recover  the  breath  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  “  the  infamous  falsehood  ”  circulated,  that 
he  had  advised  blacksmiths,  in  shoeing  the  horses  of  boy¬ 
cotted  men,  “  to  drive  the  nails  into  the  quick.”  It  is  true 
Mr.  Finucane  has  been  “away  at  Lisdoonvarna  Spa  for 
“  the  last  fortnight,  and  that  his  letters  have  not  been 
“  forwarded  him,’’  and  of  course,  too  (though  he  does 
not  say  so),  he  has  never  seen  a  newspaper.  But  he 
really  need  not  labour  this  point.  We  could  excuse 
him,  not  a  fortnight,  but  a  month,  six  months,  even  a 
year,  of  silent  stupefaction  at  the  astounding  circumstances 
under  which  the  “  infamous  falsehood  ”  was  circulated. 
For  it  was  not  the  vile  Unionist  and  Tory  press  which 
set  the  slander  going.  It  was — 0  portent  ! — the  Parnel- 
lite  newspapers,  and,  foremost  among  them,  the  Cork 
Examiner ,  a  print  whose  loyalty  to  the  cause  has  never  been 
impugned.  It  is  in  this  and  other  newspapers  ejusdem 
farince  that  we  find  in  so  many  words  and  letters  the 
hideous  fabrication  of  which  Mr.  Finucane  complains. 
Were  ever  men  treated  with  such  unaccountable  cruelty  by 
their  friends  %  We  quite  sympathize  with  Mr.  Finucane’s 
indignation,  and  can  understand  the  passionate  appeal  to 
Mr.  Balfour  to  clear  up  the  point  by  prosecuting  him. 
And  we  can  the  better  understand  this  because,  as  the 
meeting  at  Windy  Gap  was  held  without  knowledge  of  the 
police,  there  was  no  Government  shorthand  writer  present 
at  it. 

But  the  tragic  mystery  of  the  case  is  far  from  ending 
here.  Fate,  in  the  form  of  false  or  negligent  friends,  con¬ 
tinues  still  fui'ther  to  dog  the  Finucanian  footsteps.  For 
not  only  do  his  friends  in  the  press  thus  shockingly  and 
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slanderously  report  him,  but  his  friends  on  the  platform  are 
consenting  unto  the  death  of  his  reputation  by  their  silence. 
Where,  O  where— to  repeat  the  exclamatory  question 
wrung  from  us  at  the  outset  of  this  article — is  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Limerick  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Stephen  O’Mara  1  A 
word  from  Mr.  O’Mara,  who  has  not  been,  so  for  as  we 
know,  at  Lisdoonvarna  Spa,  would  have  nipped  the  in¬ 
famous  falsehood  in  the  bud.  So  would  a  word  Irom  Father 
Little,  who  was  also  present  at  the  Windy  Gap  meeting, 
and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  Mr.  Finucane,  barring  the  nails.  But  the 
High  Sheriff’s  silence  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
priest’s,  for  the  High  Sheriff  did  not  bar  the  nails ;  he 
clinched  them.  Here  is  what  that  wicked  Parnellite 
traducer  of  Parnellites  printed  on  the  subject : — “  The  High 
“  Sheriff,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  expressed  his  amaze- 
“  ment  at  the  revelation  ”  (that  a  blacksmith  had  been 
shoeing  boycotted  men’s  horses),  “and  endorsed  Mr. 
“  Finucane’ s  suggestion  as  to  driving  the  nail  to  the  quick.’ 
And  yet  Mr.  O’Mara,  who  must  be  burning  with  the  same 
indignation  as  Mr.  Finucane,  he,  too,  has  allowed  nineteen 
days  to  pass  without  uttering  a  word  of  protest.  At  what 
Spa,  if  any,  has  he  been  1  Who  has  kept  back  his  letters  1 
Who  has  taken  care  to  let  him  see  only  those  newspapers 
which  in  their  reports  of  the  Windy  Gap  omitted  or  sup¬ 
pressed  this  instance  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  “  an 
“  occasional  deviation  from  humanity  in  regard  to  animals”  ? 
What  in  a  word  does  it  all  mean  1  It  is  too  painful  to 
suppose  that — no,  wre  reject  that  supposition  altogether.  We 
would  rather  assume  that  some  occult  forces  which  science 
has  yet  to  investigate  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  enigma. 


SPARROWS. 

I  A  ROM  the  time  the  grain  begins  to  ripen  until  the  end  of 
harvest  much  is  yearly  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of 
sparrows,  the  result  of  the  immense  damage  they  do  to  the  grain 
crops,  which  damage  being  indisputable,  causes  their  friends  to 
rally  to  their  defence  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  they  do,  on 
the  whole,  more  good  than  harm.  The  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived  as  the  result  of  somewhat  long  study  of  the  habits 
of  the  house-sparrow  is  that  it  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  In 
town  it  is  well  enough,  and  we  would  by  no  means  advocate  its 
destruction ;  but  in  the  country,  where  it  is  able  to  give  full  vent 
to  its  vicious  propensities,  it  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  ranked 
with  and  treated  as  “  vermin.”  Its  friends,  who  are  more  in 
number  than  it  deserves,  would  have  the  world  believe  that  the 
sparrow  is  a  much  maligned  and  most  useful  bird,  spending  at  all 
events  a  very  large  portion  of  its  time  in  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests;  and,  while  forced  to  admit  that  it  does  great  damage 
to  the  grain  crops,  they  are  always  ready  to  argue  that  this 
damage  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  immense  good 
it  does  by  ridding  the  country  of  insects.  While  willing  to 
admit  that  it  does  destroy  a  few  insects  and  their  larvae,  we 
do  not  think  that  on  this  account  a  place  in  the  list  of  use¬ 
ful,  or  even  harmless,  birds  can  be  rightfully  claimed  for  it, 
its  powers  of  mischief  being  practically  unbounded.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  certainly  have  found  to  their  cost  that  the  bird  is,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  “  a  fraud.”  Some  years  ago  they  im¬ 
ported  large  numbers  of  house-sparrows,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  plague 
of  caterpillars,  from  which  they  were  suffering  at  the  time. 
The  birds  increased  and  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  caterpillars,  and  became  such  a  nui¬ 
sance,  that  strenuous  means  have  since  been  taken  for  their 
destruction.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  exterminate 
sparrows  when  they  have  once  made  themselves  thoroughly  at 
home  in  a  locality  that  suits  them,  and  few  indeed  are  the  locali¬ 
ties,  inhabited  by  human  beings,  that  do  not  suit  them,  as  they 
are  most  prolific,  producing  three  sets  of  eggs— each  five  or  six  in 
number — during  the  year,  most  of  which  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  birds,  being  hardy,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
reach  maturity. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to 
enumerate  all  the  offences  of  the  sparrow  against  the  farmer, 
the  gardener,  and  the  householder,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hen- 
wife.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  few  only  of  its 
most  pernicious  habits.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  and  constant 
annoyance  to  the  gardener.  In  early  spring  it  will,  actuated, 
to  all  appearance,  solely  by  a  spirit  of  mischief,  destroy  the 
flowers  of  crocuses,  particularly  yellow  ones,  pulling  them  to 
pieces  and  scattering  them  on  the  ground.  This  trick,  annoying 
though  it  be,  is  as  nothing  to  the  destruction  worked  by  the  bird 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  it  is  in  mischief  at  most  seasons, 
but  especially  in  the  spring,  when,  assisted  no  doubt  by  green¬ 
finches,  it  does  immense  damage  to  growing  crops,  wherever  they 
are  unprotected,  by  nipping  off  the  green  shoots  as  they  appear 
above  the  ground.  It  also  destroys  the  buds  of  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes,  thus  materially  lessening  the  chances  of  a  good 
crop  of  fruit — an  offence  which,  though  committed  by  the  spar¬ 


row,  is  generally  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  bullfinch.  In  cherry 
orchards,  again,  it  is  particularly  destructive,  plucking  off  the 
blossoms  often  in  such  numbers  as  completely  to  whiten  the 
ground  under  the  tree. 

The  sparrow  is  a  dreadful  nuisance  about  houses  during  the 
time  of  its  nesting — that  is,  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
— as  not  only  does  it  block  the  rain-water  pipes  by  build¬ 
ing  in  them,  but  wherever  it  can  find  a  support  lor  its  nest, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  untidy  structures  imaginable,  it  ac¬ 
cumulates  masses  of  rubbish,  a  considerable  part  of  which  it 
does  not  use,  but  allows  to  fall  to  the  ground,  thereby  causing 
a  terrible  litter.  One  of  the  sparrow’s  greatest  crimes  in  our 
eyes  is  connected  with  its  nesting — we  reler  to  its  habit  of 
dispossessing  the  house-martin — a  deadly  sin  for  which  it  should 
suffer,  were  it  guiltless  in  other  respects,  as  it  thereby  tends  to 
destroy  a  bird  which  is  not  only  a  universal  favourite,  but  against 
which  no  word  of  evil  can  be  said,  and  which  indisputably  spends 
its  whole  time  in  the  destruction  of  insects.  Its  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  simple  ;  it  waits  until  the  martins  have  nearly  completed 
the  mud  walls  of  their  nest,  and  then  quietly  takes  possession,  and, 
being  by  far  the  stronger  bird,  holds  the  nest  without  difficulty 
against  the  rightful  owners,  and  adapts  it  to  its  own  purpose  by 
lining  it  with  feathers  and  other  materials.  So  troublesome  are 
the  sparrows  in  this  respect  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  whole  colonies  of  martins  to  be  year  after  year  driven  from 
their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  with  the  result  that  they 
eventually  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  and  leave  the  locality. 
Martins  are  certainly  scarcer  than  they  were  throughout  the 
country  and  sparrows  more  plentiful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
latter  fact  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  former.  I  here  is  a 
very  old  and  well-known  story  which  represents  the  martins  as 
revenging  themselves  on  the  invaders,  which  is  well  told  by 
Montagu  as  follows : — “  When  a  sparrow  takes  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  nest  of  a  window-swallow,  there  ensues  determined 
battle  between  the  proprietors  and  invaders,  in  which  the  latter 
usually  come  off  in  the  first  instance  victorious,  from  their 
cunningly  remaining  in  the  nest.  I  he  swallows,  however,  take 
care  to"  be  revenged  ;  for,  summoning  in  their  companions  to 
assist  them,  they  bring  a  quantity  of  the  mortar  which  they 
use  in  building  their  nests,  and,  closing  up  the  entrance,  en¬ 
tomb  the  sparrows  alive.”  This  story  has  doubless  been  told 
from  time  immemorial;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  unsup¬ 
ported  by  evidence,  and  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable,  the 
sparrow  being  more  than  a  match  for  any  number  of  martins 
that  could  attack  it  at  once  in  the  nest.  Indeed,  we  agree  with 
Montagu,  “  that  the  whole  account  is  a  romancing  legend ;  for 
the  sparrows,  with  their  strong  bills,  would  instantly  demolish 
the  thickest  wall  which  the  swallows  could  build,  instead  of 
quietly  permitting  themselves  to  be  imprisoned,  as  certain  vera¬ 
cious  writers  have  chosen  to  report.” 

It  is  to  the  farmer,  however,  that  the  sparrow  is  the  greatest 
nuisance,  causing  him,  as  it  does,  actual  loss ;  for,  no  sooner  is 
the  grain  formed  in  the  ear,  than  these  birds,  young  and  old  to¬ 
gether,  descend  on  the  fields  literally  in  swarms,  their  numbers 
being  augmented  by  many  town-bred  birds,  and  begin  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  unripe  milky  grain  ;  and  from  this  time  until  the  crops 
are  cut  and  carried  their  depredations  never  cease.  The  damage 
thus  done  is  simply  enormous — far  greater,  we  imagine,  than 
most  people  would  consider  possible ;  it  must,  indeed,  be  seen 
and  studied  to  be  appreciated.  The  statement  that  sparrows  are 
the  cause  of  incalculable  loss  to  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  amount  of  grain  they  consume,  appears,  doubtless,  to  many  a 
gross  exaggeration  ;  it  is,  however,  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  except  by  waging  constant  war  against  them, 
to  prevent  this  loss  ;  as,  in  addition  to  their  possessing  insatiable 
appetites,  they,  unlike  rooks,  cannot  be  scared  from  the  fields, 
but,  when  disturbed,  merely  shift  their  quarters,  and  renew  their 
depredations  within  very  few  yards,  and  no  known  contrivance 
will  induce  them  to  leave  their  feeding-grounds.  As  may  be 
imagined,  they  are  most  troublesome  in  fields  surrounded  with 
hedges,  especially  if  they  are  high  and  rough,  as  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  they  find  abundance  of  shelter ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
particular,  and  no  grain  crops,  however  situated,  are  entirely 
free  from  their  ravages.  AYe  hear  much — principally,  no  doubt, 
because  political  capital  can  be  made  of  it — of  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  winged  game,  while  comparatively  little  is  said  of 
the  damage  inflicted  by  sparrows.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that, 
were  it  possible  to  assess  the  loss  to  the  country  caused  by  game 
and  sparrows  respectively,  it  would  be  found  that  the  account 
against  the  latter  was  by  far  the  heavier. 

As  before  remarked,  sparrows  are  without  doubt  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and,  considering  the  enormous  damage  they  do,  their 
numbers  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  mercilessly  thinned — there  is 
no  fear,  be  it  noted,  of  their  extermination.  Still  we  are  not  in 
favour  of  “  Sparrow  Clubs,”  nor  would  we  revive  our  forefathers’ 
practice  of  paying  for  “  sparrow  heads  ”  out  of  the  rates — for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  heads  handed  in  to  the  authorities, 
whether  of  the  clubs  or  parishes,  and  duly  paid  for  as  sparrow 
heads,  were  never  grown  on  the  bodies  of  sparrows,  and  thus  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  small  birds,  whether  harmless  or  not, 
was  encouraged.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  passing  that,  as 
an  unfortunate  result  of  its  name,  one  of  our  most  innocent 
little  birds,  the  hedge-sparrow,  often  suffers,  though  it  is  in 
reality  no  sparrow,  but  an  accentor. 

It  is  a  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  task  to  rid  any 
given  area  of  sparrows,  as  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  en- 
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deavours  to  keep  a  garden  of  any  size  free  from  them,  as  no 
sooner  is  one  killed  than  its  place  is  taken  by  a  new-comer. 
Gilbert  White  noticed  this  fact  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pennant, 
where  he  says : — “  When  the  house-sparrows  deprive  my  martins 
of  their  nests,  as  soon  as  I  cause  one  to  be  shot,  the  other,  be  it 
cock  or  hen,  presently  procures  a  mate,  and  so  for  several  times 
following.”  A  good  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where,  though  thousands  of  sparrows  are,  and  have  been 
since  the  formation  of  the  Gardens,  killed  annually,  there  is  no 
diminution  in  their  numbers.  Many  true  bird-lovers,  while  eager 
to  destroy  sparrows,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  shot  in  their 
grounds,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that,  if  guns  are  fired,  all 
the  other  birds  will  be  driven  away,  or  at  least  rendered  very 
wild,  the  fact  being  that  those  birds  which  are  not  shot  at  in 
surprisingly  short  time  discover  that  no  harm  is  intended  to 
them,  and  take  little  or  no  notice  of  the  report.  The  only  plan 
to  abate  the  sparrow  nuisance  in  the  least  is  to  shoot,  trap,  net, 
and  destroy  the  birds  at  all  seasons,  and  to  allow  as  few  of  the 
young  as  possible  to  escape  from  their  nests — a  sufficiently  drastic 
plan,  we  admit,  and  one  which  will  no  doubt  shock  those  who 
believe  in  the  utility  of  the  sparrow,  but  which,  if  persistently 
carried  out,  will,  at  all  events,  so  far  thin  their  numbers  that,  if 
no  other  good  is  obtained,  the  martins  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  nesting  in  peace — a  result  which  all  must  desire,  though  the 
mischief  they  do  in  dispossessing  the  window-swallows  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  damage  wrought  by  sparrows 
among  the  crops. 


ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

GOOD  plays  adapted  from  novels  have  been,  since  the  days  of 
Shakspeare,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  A  fact 
which  playwrights  constantly  ignore,  and  apparently  cannot  be 
brought  to  comprehend,  is  here  involved.  Many  plots  are  equally 
suitable  for  treatment  in  the  form  of  narrative  or  of  drama;  in 
either  shape  they  might  very  likely  be  made  equally  effective ; 
but — and  here  is  the  point — the  methods  which  must  be  followed 
are  essentially  different.  Dickens,  ardently  devoted  to  the  stage 
as  he  was,  would,  we  must  surely  assume,  have  written  a  play  if 
he  could.  Thackeray  tried  and  failed ;  and  yet  there  are  scenes 
in  his  works — the  duel  in  Esmond  is  a  notable  example — which 
are  so  admirably  dramatic  that  at  first  sight,  though  at  first  sight 
only,  they  seem  precisely  and  peculiarly  suitable  for  stage  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  tried  his  hand  as  a  dramatist — 
over  what  happened  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  when  his  last  attempt 
was  made  we  draw  a  veil.  The  most  charming  of  modern 
novelists,  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  never  fails  between  the  boards  of  a 
book,  but  has  never  by  his  unaided  exertions  gained  equal  success 
on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  Charles  Reade  thought  that  he  saw  a 
play  in  a  novel  by  Anthony  Trollope,  but  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Toole  and  Miss  Farren  did  not  save  the  result  from 
condemnation.  Among  writers  who  have  recently  come  to  the 
front  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  holds  high  rank.  He  is  known  to  have 
had  experience  of  the  stage,  and  in  a  great  measure  it  must  be  i 
assumed  that  he  understands  its  requirements  ;  yet  The  Deans 
Daughter  as  a  play  is  not  to  be  compared  with  The  Dean  and  his 
Daughter  as  a  novel,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  book  for  the  theatre,  Mr.  Philips  has  had  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy’s  assistance.  This  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  on  the  stage  character  is 
developed  by  action,  in  a  novel  by  analysis  and  explanation.  The 
St.  James’s  play  drags  sorely.  In  the  novel  we  are  gradually 
made  acquainted  with  the  personages  ;  their  dispositions  come  to 
light  as  the  plot  progresses ;  the  novelist  arrests  our  attention  by 
his  art.  He  shows  us  studies  of  humanity,  and  we  are  interested 
in  them.  On  the  stage  the  characters  are,  as  it  were,  plainly 
labelled  from  their  first  appearance.  There  is  no  individuality 
to  be  traced.  What  we  want,  therefore,  is  incident — action,  and 
in  this  play  it  is  forthcoming  very  slowly  and  tediously.  There 
is  an  excellent  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  novel  “  situation  ”  in  the 
third  act;  but  then  it  is  the  third  act,  and  there  are  consequently 
two  acts  before  the  episode  is  reached — acts  in  which  much  is 
said,  well-understood  facts  are  needlessly  reiterated,  but  in  which 
very  little  is  done. 

The  one  situation,  however,  is  extremely  ingenious.  What  has 
to  be  done  is  to  make  Lady  Craven  appear  a  guilty  woman  in 
the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  father,  who  have,  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge,  arrived  at  Nice,  where  she  is  staying.  They 
suspect  that  George  Sabine  is  her  lover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
audience  know  that  this  is  not  so,  and  have  just  seen  her  dismiss 
him,  admitting  her  affection  for  him,  but  securing  his  promise  to  ■ 
leave  Nice  because  the  affection  exists.  How,  then,  is  she  to  be 
compromised?  It  is  done  by  causing  a  brutal  Russian  Prince, 
whom  she  has  attracted,  to  find  his  wav  to  her  room  through 
a  window  which  he  has  bribed  her  maid  to  leave  open,  to 
make  her  call  for  help  so  that  Sabine  overhears  her,  rushes  to  her 
aid  through  the  open  window,  and,  after  dealing  with  the  Russian, 
receives  her  fainting  in  his  arms ;  thus  she  is  found,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  is  apparently  obvious,  though  in  truth  it  is 
utterly  wrong.  But  this  having  been  brought  to  pass,  we  find 
ourselves  caring  very  little  for  what  may  happen.  The  heroine 
having  been  wronged,  by  all  the  laws  of  dramatic  propriety  she 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  righted.  The  husband  and  the  Dean,  her 
lather,  should  be  made  to  see  how  gross  an  injustice  they  have  done 


her ;  but  they  are  never  destined  in  the  play  to  receive  this  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  we  can  summon  up  very  little  indignation  on  the 
subject,  particularly  as,  when  next  Lady  Craven  is  seen  she  has 
obtained  admission,  under  a  false  name,  to  a  ball  given  by  the 
dowager  Lady  Ashwell  (who  is  less  careful  as  to  whom  she  invites 
to  her  festivities  than  is  customary  among  leaders  of  county 
society),  and  after  a  flirtation  with  Lord  Ashwell,  accepts  his 
offer  of  marriage.  When,  five  minutes  later,  we  find  her  falling 
rapturously  into  the  embrace  of  George  Sabine,  and  clearly  well 
on  the  way  to  accept  his  offer  of  marriage,  we  do  not  remain 
convinced  that  “  Mrs.  Gascoigne,”  as  she  has  lately  taken  to 
calling  herself,  in  order  to  gain  admission  under  false  pretences 
to  people’s  houses,  is  a  very  sympathetic  person.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  character  is  untrue  to  life.  Such  a  girl  as 
Miriam  St.  Aubyn  might  well  have  given  way  before  her  father’s 
sophistries  and  arguments,  and  married  the  elderly  Sir  Henry 
Craven,  whom  she  did  not  pretend  to  love ;  being  neglected  by 
him  she  might  flirt  with  a  congenial  spirit ;  being  divorced,  she 
might  be  ready  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  wealthy  peer,  and  yet — 
the  more  particularly  when  he  had  withdrawn  that  offer — might 
welcome  the  congenial  spirit  when  he  reappeared.  But  because 
a  character  is  true  to  life  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  interesting  or  agreeable. 

Hie  truth  is  that  The  Dea?is  Daughter  is  for  the  most  part 
badly  acted.  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  fails  painfully  and  con¬ 
spicuously  as  the  Dean,  not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  the  part  is  comic  or  serious,  and  falling  between  the  two 
stools  with  disastrous  consequences.  He  should  never  have 
attempted  such  a  character.  Nothing  could  be  much  worse  than 
the  Dean  of  the  last  act,  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  and  with  the 
wave  of  the  hand  which  we  remember  so  well  in  Captain 
Corcoran  and  Rooli  Bah,  indicating  that  he  believes  his  daughter 
to  be  an  adulteress,  unworthy  the  affection  of  an  honest  man. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Barrington  really  does  recognize  that,  after  all, 
the  episode  has  little  to  do  with  low  comedy  ;  if  so,  he  is  unable 
to  carry  out  his  intention.  The  Dean  is  entirely  revolting.  Miss 
Olga  Nethersole  as  Miriam,  Lady  Craven,  does  well  enough.  The 
part  is  cleverly  written  for  stage  effect,  and  the  actress  seems  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  author.  We  were  not  conscious 
of  any  particular  charm  of  manner  in  the  representative  of  Miriam, 
and  were  never  in  the  least  affected  by  her  emotion,  but  the 
emotion  was,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  correctly  enough  indi¬ 
cated.  What  it  lacked  was  sincerity  and  heart.  The  Mrs.  Fortescue 
of  Miss  Hill  we  found  a  most  trying  personage  to  encounter 
throughout  four  acts.  The  actress  has  not  the  faintest  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  value  of  repose.  She  is  never  still,  can  never 
speak  a  line  nor  make  a  gesture  naturally,  tries  ceaselessly  to 
extract  point  from  speeches  not  designed  to  be  pointed,  to  ac¬ 
centuate  lines  which  do  not  need  and  will  not  bear  accentuation. 
Mr.  Waller  conveys  the  idea  to  us  that  George  Sabine  is  not 
quite  a  gentleman,  and  we  think  he  ought  to  be.  We  were  not 
very  favourably  impressed  with  the  Sir  Henry  Craven  of  Mr. 
John  Beauchamp.  The  actor  seemed  to  overdo  the  stiffness  and 
haughtiness  of  the  character.  Several  of  the  minor  parts  were 
capably  filled,  notably  the  Lord  Ashwell  of  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth, 
who  showed  much  tact  in  his  treatment  of  a  somewhat  difficult 
sketch  of  character.  There  was  merit  also  in  the  Elisa  of  Miss 
Adrienne  Dairolles. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas  has  supplied  a  one-act  comedy,  called 
A  Patron  Saint,  to  -precede  The  Dean's  Daughter.  The  little 
piece,  which  owes  something  to  M.  Edmond  About’s  Le  Chapeau 
de  Ste.  Catherine,  is  not  very  happily  named,  indeed  we  do  not 
quite  understand  to  which  of  the  characters  the  title  refers  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  agreeable  trifle  nevertheless.  The  screaming 
farce  of  a  bygone  day  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  boards, 
whether  because  playwrights  cannot  produce  examples,  or  actors 
do  not  understand  the  secret  of  making  them  “  go,”  we  cannot 
tell.  Will  another  Box  and  Cox  ever  be  written  ?  We  should 
be  delighted  to  welcome  it,  for  genuine  fun  is  rare ;  but  there  is 
always  room  for  pieces  such  as  A  Patron  Saint,  distinguished  by 
refinement,  a  modicum  of  wit,  a  trace  of  humour,  and  a  little 
ingenuity  in  the  plot.  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  could  tell  us  if  the 
patron  saint  is  Miss  Lilian  Trevor?  She  very  adroitly  obtains 
an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  Vienna  for  her  lover, 
Arthur  Melton,  by  carrying  on  an  exceedingly  innocent  flirtation 
with  Lord  Petersfield,  in  whose  gift  the  appointment  lies  (Arthur 
Melton,  to  whom  it  had  been  refused  previously,  accepts  it  with 
a  neat  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  had  hitherto  regarded  it  as 
a  disappointment),  and  so  inducing  Lady  Petersfield  to  wish  her 
well  out  of  the  way  ;  while,  for  her  part,  Lady  Petersfield, 
knowing  that  she  will  be  discovered  by  her  husband,  pretends  to 
go  to  sleep,  clasping  Melton’s  photograph  to  her  bosom  and 
softly  murmuring  “  Arthur !  ”  Petersfield  thinks  that  Melton  had 
better  marry  and  go  to  Austria  as  quickly  as  possible.  Perhaps 
Lady  Petersfield  is  the  patron  saint?  However,  the  lovers  are 
made  happy ;  husband  and  wife  arrive  at  a  better  understanding, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  they  both  have  felt,  and  all  is  well. 
The  little  piece  is  very  suitably  played  by  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould 
and  Miss  Millieent  Mildmay  as  the  Petersfields,  Miss  Georgina 
Hermon  and  Mr.  Clarence  Blnkiston  as  the  younger  couple. 
There  is  a  footman,  who  evidently  reads  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Asked  whether  a  cabman,  after  receiving  his  legal 
fare,  has  used  unparliamentary  language,  he  replies  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  otherwise  than  parliamentary,  but  he  had  rather 
not  repeat  it. 
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SUNT  QUOS  CURRICULUM.  .  .  . 

IN  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Paris  was  the 
place  to  visit  once  in  a  lifetime.  Eighteen  months  was  the 
time  to  spend  there ;  seme  made  it  three  years ;  hut  a  year  was 
certainly  to  he  given  to  it  if  a  youth  was  to  reap  any  protit  at  all 
from  his  stay.  lie  was  to  put  money  in  his  purse,  and  be  even 
lavish  in  his  expenses.  If  he  was  unwise,  and  a  German,  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  livres  went  in  four  or  five  months,  while  many 
young  English  fellows  of  the  day  dropped  their  seven  or  eight 
thousand  ecus  blancs  (of  4s.  6 d.  each)  in  less  than  a  year,  and 

Returned  to  Dover 
The  geese  they  went  over. 

So  said  Nemeitz, counsellor  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  and  rare  Sejour  de  Paris,  published  at  Leyden  in  1727.  Of 
course,  this  sojourn  was  almost  wholly  intended  to  be  an  educational 
curriculum — still  not  uninteresting  to  some— for  very  young 
gentlemen  who  had  a  bear-leader,  or  “  wise  and  able  governor.” 
Boys  were  thus  then  sent  to  Paris  not  infrequently  as  young  as 
fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  and  even  the  precocious  did  their  Paris  from 
the  age  of  twelve  onwards;  but  eighteen  to  twenty  was  the 
ordinary  standard  time. 

Next  in  indispensability  to  a  well-lined  purse  was  a  rude  health, 

&  corpus  snnum ;  otherwise  a  gay  youngster  might  find  himself 
after  a  few  carnival  pranks  laid  up  with  a  fever  which  would 
cost  him  some  three  months,  and  over  sixty  crowns  for  mere 
caudle  alone.  Nemeitz  brings  to  his  youth  of  quality  his  French 
master  at  seven  in  the  morning.  From  eight  to  nine  he  is 
to  repeat  the  lesson,  perhaps  with  the  governor,  and  write  a 
letter  in  the  same  language,  presumably  to  the  governor  at 
home.  At  nine  the  mathematical  professor  took  him  in  hand ; 
and  from  ten  to  eleven  he  repeated  that  lesson.  At  eleven 
he  was  due  at  the  fencing-school ;  and  then  from  twelve  to  one 
he  was  allowed  a  rest  to  read  some  book  which  opened  the 
mind,  or,  if  he  was  going  to  the  play,  to  get  up  the  piece.  At 
one  he  dined  at  an  “  auberge,”  and  turned-to  at  his  drawing-lesson 
immediately  after — about  the  worst  thing,  perhaps,  he  could  have 
done  for  his  rude  health.  Then  to  the  dancing  academy  at  three. 
When  he  was  well  forward  in  his  French,  the  early  morning  hour 
was  given  to  history  and  genealogy — a  gentle  study  now,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  sadly  neglected ;  but  then  a  too,  too  serious  matter.  Or 
lie  could  learn  to  ride  or  to  dance  in  the  forenoon  fencing-hour. 
Music,  too,  could  be  substituted  for  drawing  or  painting;  hut  the 
French  accent,  mathematics,  and  drawing  were  the  chief  things 
then  to  be  acquired  by  gilded  youth  in  Paris.  Thus,  though  it 
was  not  .all  work,  it  left  little  room  for  play  that  might  bring  a 
lad  into  mischief;  for  the  rest  of  the  day  went  in  study,  in  visiting 
the  libraries,  the  savants,  the  great  artists  and  art-workers.  “  If 
a  young  man  so  distributes  his  time  in  Paris,  1  promise  him  he 
does  not  employ  it  ill.” 

But  before  even  starting  on  his  travels  our  ingenuous  youth 
was  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  savoir  vivre  ;  for  example,  he  was 
to  avoid  speaking  of  religion  in  his  travels — “  Sur  Dieu  et  sur  les 
rois,  silence  !  ” — and,  in  the  next  place,  to  know  at  least  German, 
some  French,  and  Latin,  with  geography  and  a  grounding  in 
history,  genealogy,  drawing,  and  geometry;  for  these  wrere  then 
the  sciences  that  were  “  looked  for  in  a  gentleman.”  Shakspeare 
and  the  musical  glasses  had  not,  as  yet,  come  in  among  the 
too  frivolous.  Mathematics  included,  for  a  warlike  youth, 
fortification,  which  M.  Chevalier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
taught  excellent  well  for  thirty-six  livres  a  month.  Drawing- 
masters  were  to  be  sought  at  the  Academy  of  Painters  at  the 
Louvre.  The  musically  inclined  could  take  part  in  the  numerous 
concerts  given  by  the  Due  d'Aumont,  ambassador  to  England,  the 
Abbe  Grave,  Mile,  de  Maes,  once  a  week,  and  M.  Cherambault 
every  fortnight.  When  waiting  your  turn  to  “  come  on  ”  you 
had  the  resource  of  playing  a  game  of  ombre  in  an  ante¬ 
room.  The  instruments  most  in  vogue  at  these  concerts  were 
the  clavecin  and  the  German  or  “  transverse  ”  flute.  Dancing, 
fencing,  and  riding,  as  has  been  seen,  were  the  correct  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  youth  of  fashion  ;  “  nor  to  these  alone  confined,  ’ 
for  even  his  bootmaker’s  or  his  tailor's  ’prentices  could  toe  a 
minuet  inditl’erent  well;  but,  after  all,  the  only  Frenchmen  who 
danced  well  were  the  French  dancing-masters.  The  four  brothers 
Dumoulin  were  all  opera-dancers,  two  of  them  being  noted 
teachers.  One,  with  a  cast  in  the  eye,  was  incomparable  for  the 
grotesque  style — pared  of  the  cancan,  doubtless — and  the  other 
for  canaries,  a  dance  said,  oddly  enough,  to  have  come,  like  the 
yellow-feathered  inflictions,  from  the  islands  so  named.  Their 
wine  is  well  gone;  the  dance  has  followed  it;  but  the  small,  ear- 
splitting  scourges  we  have,  alas  !  still  always  with  us.  Jigs  and 
bourrees — an  Auvergne  country-dance,  as  one  conjectures — were 
classed  with  the  canarie.  Then  as  to  fencing,  a  master  should  be 
chosen  who  had  long  kept  a  school  of  arms.  M.  Rousseau  junior 
was,  about  1720,  the  most  renowned.  When  an  Englishman  then 
fought  with  a  Frenchman,  the  Englishman  generally  came  to 
grief,  for  both  attacked  furiously,  while  the  Frenchman  had  usu¬ 
ally  more  skill.  But  a  man  of  any  other  nation  could  do  what  he 
liked  with  a  Frenchman  if  he  bore  with  calm  the  first  attack, 
which  was  very  warm  indeed.  So  Nemeitz.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  even  admitting — which  we  don’t — what  is  said 
above  about  English  and  French,  what  “  the  gladiators  of  Eng¬ 
land  ”  precisely  were.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  tell  us  they  stood  no 
nonsense,  and  went  for  each  other  straight ;  but  then  the  sayings 
that  they  were  a  relic  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Homans,  and 


that  one  ripped  up  the  belly  of  the  other  with  his  “  espadon,”  are 
slightly  cryptic. 

The  worst  of  the  very  noble  exercise  of  riding  was  that  it  was 
such  a  thief  of  time.  The  lessons  had  to  be  in  the  forenoon,  and 
there  were  so  many  learners  that  one  often  had  to  wait  long  for 
one's  turn.  It  is  so  tiring,  too,  that  other  things  were  done  negli¬ 
gently  afterwards.  M.  du  Gast  and  his  daughter  were  then  all 
the  vogue  as  teachers  of  this  art.  Mademoiselle  was  scarce 
eighteen,  and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  had  gone  to  see  her  paces, 
as  Nemeitz  testifies.  All  the  four  riding-schools  were  in  the 
Faubourg  St.-Germain,  and  were  frequented  by  princes  and  other 
nobles,  who  paid  100  francs  the  first  month,  and  baif  that  sum 
monthly  afterwards.  And  then  the  masters  had  a  trick  of  giving 
public  Carousals,  which  lightened  the  purses  of  their  pupils  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  choice  of  a  valet  was  as  important  in  its  way  as  that  of  a 
master.  The  French  valets  formed  a  corps  in  themselves,  married 
and  settled  in  Paris,  who  never  took  service  with  members  of  their 
own  nation,  but  only  with  foreigners.  Some  of  them  were  still 
working  at  sixty  years  of  age.  They  lived  at  home,  and  came  in 
the  morning.  The  German  valets  were  useless,  ana  had  generally 
left  their  country  for  that  country’s  good.  You  were  to  choose  as 
valet  a  well-looking,  healthy  sort  of  a  fellow,  not  too  youngand 
not  too  old,  and  you  took  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  Your 
young  valet  was  always  “  round  the  corner,  ’  or  helping  the  youth 
into  adventures  ;  while  an  old  one  was  crusty,  had  his  ways,  and 
led  you  by  the  nose.  All  which  is  very  hum  in  and  perennial. 
These  French  valets  were  generally  trustworthy ;  for  one  thing, 
French  judges  had  then  but  one  way  with  them,  and  a  man  who 
robbed  you  to-day  might  very  well  find  himself  to-morrow 
going  up  by  the  ladder  and  down  by  the  rope — as  an  old 
euphemism  had  it.  They  were  also  quick  and  active,  these  French 
valets  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  stick  by  their 
masters  in  a  dilhculty  or  a  quarrel  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  But 
with  all  that  they  were  very  “  grasping,”  as  they  say  of  the  over- 
industrious  man  in  remote  villages.  An  old  proverb  makes  the 
German  valet  his  master’s  comrade;  the  English  his  slave— think, 
however,  of  poor  Strap  ;  the  Italians,  respectful ;  the  Spanish, 
submissive;  but  the  French  alone  commands  his  master.  He  cost 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  from  a  franc  to  twenty-four  sous  a 
dav,  and  for  this  h:  fed  and  clothed  himself. 

Another  essential  for  the  young  student  of  Paris  was  a  good 
lodging.  This  was  best  obtained  in  the  St.-Germain  quarter, 
which  had  then  long  been  the  resort  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
and  this  had  induced  all  the  best  professors  to  reside  there  too  ; 
for  the  bear-led  youths  (it  is  a  two-edged  term)  gave  a  wide  berth 
to  the  University.  Here  were  numerous  tennis-courts;  and  near 
the  Luxembourg,  especially  in  the  rue  Tournon,  was  a  good  pitch 
for  a  furnished  room  either  in  a  private  house  ora  middling  hotel ; 
for  the  great  hotels,  such  as  those  of  Entragues  and  Treville,  were 
for  princes,  bishops,  and  ambassadors,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
Mr.  Prior,  or  my  lord  Stair.  Lodgings  iu  the  Marais  were  cheaper, 
but  inconvenient. 

It  was  naturally  of  the  first  importance  for  a  youth  of  condition 
to  be  well  dressed,  in  the  good  sense,  iu  those  days  in  Paris. 
First,  then,  the  dress  was  to  be  French,  fashionable,  and  not 
singular.  Counter  to  all  of  which,  the  English  alone — they  were 
then  as  now — “  in  spite  of  all  tempta-a-tious,”  kept  to  their  short, 
tight  coats,  their  small  ties,  their  little  hats,  and  their  oddly-made 
wigs.  Iu  order  to  have  everything  handsome  about  him,  our 
youth  of  fortune  was  to  have  three  coats,  one  of  which  was  laced 
in  the  fashion  for  gala  sights  and  days.  Next  you  had  a  plain 
suit  of  some  one  colour,  unlaced  either  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
lined  with  tafl’ety,  shagreen,  or  some  other  silken  stuff.  Y"ou  also 
had  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  gold  or  of  silver,  which  could  be  worn 
with  any  sort  of  suit,  and  had  “  a  fine  efiect.’’  A  scarlet  surtout 
was  useful  when  it  raided,  aud  you  could  even  appear  in  it  in 
mediocre  company.  Your  third  coat,  was  your  black — -which  has 
since  sadly  covered  up  all  the  others — because  the  Court  was 
incessantly  going  into  short  mourning  for  all  sorts  of  persons 
of  distinction,  and  even  people  of  indistinction  had  to  follow 
the  lead.  You  were  to  choose  a  snip  of  renown  to  defraud 
you — they  all  did  it — aud  also  a  tiptop  wigmaker,  with  whom 
you  were  not  to  look  at  a  few  crowns  more  or  less ;  for 
•‘a  well-made  wig  forms  the  decoration  of  the  face,  the  noblest 
part  of  man.”  Alack,  alack!  for  what’s  behind  it.  Two  wigs 
were  indispensable,  and  you  wore  one  while  the  other  was  “  on 
the  cords  ” ;  changing  about  every  month  cr  so.  “  You  can’t 
think  how  that  makes  a  wig  last  ” ;  and  iu  the  street,  with 
similar  intent,  you  carried  your  hat  under  your  arm,  although  the 
wind  then  did  ruffle  the  wig  aud  put  it  out  of  curl  too. 

There  was  one  very  wise  thing  which  could  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  make  out  your  year  in  Paris  in  two  consecutive  winters — 
Michaelmas  to  Easter — leaving  town  for  the  intermediate  summer. 
This  came  cheaper,  and  you  employed  this  summer  in  a  round  of 
the  great  French  towns;  thus  putting  in  a  part  of  your  grand 
tour,  if  the  curriculum  were  to  be  so  comprehensive.  I11  that 
case  Nemeitz's  advice  to  his  fellow-Germans  was  to  send  their 
sons  iti  their  pre-Paris  stage  first  to  Holland,  and  then  to  England, 
by  pacquet-boot  from  Briele  or  Rotterdam  to  Harwich.  In 
Holland  travellers  had  great  liberty,  and  “could  study  a  free 
Republic”;  the  English  were  a  trifle  less  poli  ->ied,  and  would  be 
more  agreeable  if  these  lords  of  the  humankind  did  not  prefer 
themselves  to  all  other  nations,  which  Nemeitz,  contrariwise  to 
the  song,  thought  greatly  to  their  discredit.  They  would  have 
done  weli,  too,  in  abandoning  their  unheard-of  debauches — “mid- 
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night  conversation  ”  to  wit — and  their  sanguinary  tastes,  from 
which  sprang  their  bloody  tragedies — 0  Shakespear,  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name  ! — and  their  combats  of  gladiators,  as 
above.  In  England,  therefore,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  see  the 
pleasure-palace  of  the  King  (Kensington  ?)  and  the  great  man¬ 
sions  (chateaux)  in  the  environs  of  London ;  visit  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  stay  a  while  in  London  itself.  Then  you  started 
for  Dover,  seeing  Dartford,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury  on  the  way. 
irom  Dover  by  the  post-yacht  to  Calais,  and  thence  through  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium)  to  Valenciennes,  and  so  to  Paris. 

As  for  the  rest  of  your  grand  tour,  later  on ;  it  was  through 
Savoy  and  Milan,  or  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  to  Venice 
during  the  Carnival,  and  to  Rome  in  Holy  Week.  You  did  the 
other  Italian  towns  either  before  or  after  Rome.  From  Italy  by 
Trente,  Brixen,  and  Innspruck,  into  Germany,  and  so  back  home 
to  Waldeck,  where  your  apprenticeship  and  travels,  your  curri¬ 
culum  and  your  grand  tour,  were  complete  ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
Sejour  de  Paris  is  the  admirable  record  of  Nemeitz's  own  ex¬ 
perience. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

FITIIE  disappointment  which  Fullerton  gave  to  his  backers  in 
-L  the  first  race  of  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting 
showed  that  if  he  had  run  for  the  Cesarewitch  he  would  have  had 
a  very  poor  chance  under  his  weight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Grafton, 
who  belongs  to  the  former  owner  of  Fullerton,  failed  to  run  up  to 
his  best  form.  That  uncertain  mare,  Braw  Lass,  with  io  to  i  laid 
against  her,  was  on  her  favourite  course,  and  she  showed  her  old 
backers,  most  of  whom  had  long  ago  deserted  her,  what  she  could 
do  when  in  the  humour.  If  she  had  always  chosen  to  do  her 
best,  she  might  have  had  as  glorious  a  career  on  the  turf  as,  with 
her  make  and  shape,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  she  will  have  at  the 
stud.  Mr.  D.  Baird’s  El  Dorado  was  opposed  by  a  very  moderate 
field  for  the  Clearwell  Stakes,  and  in  winning  the  race  he  brought 
up  his  gains  in  stakes  to  5,000/.  There  were  curious  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  won  “  just  as  he  liked,”  or  “far  from 
generously.”  Lord  Penrhyn’s  Noble  Chieftain  beat  Galore  very 
easily  indeed  at  7  lbs.  for  the  Cadogan  Plate.  This  was  his 
seventh  victory  of  the  season,  and  he  may  yet  turn  out  a  good 
investment  even  at  his  long  price  of  3,100  guineas.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  short-legged  and  powerful  little  chestnut  colt 
Ormuz,  by  Bend  Or,  beat  Pantomime  and  Virgin  Queen,  both  of 
whom  had  won  races,  for  the  October  Post  Produce  Stakes. 

We  noticed  the  Cesarewitch  at  some  length  last  week,  and  we 
have  only  to  add  that  the  settling  at  Tattersall’s  on  that  race  was 
reported  as  “  anything  but  satisfactory,”  that  one  large  account 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  that  it  has  been  stated  in  an 
evening'  paper  that  three  bookmakers  alone  paid  100,000/.  to 
French  backers  of  T^nebreuse — a  statement  which  we  are  inclined 
to  receive  with  some  reserve.  On  the  day  of  the  Cesarewitch 
Mr.  H.  Milner’s  Blue  Peter,  a  colt  by  Peter  that  had  never  run 
in  public  before,  beat  a  dozen  two-year-olds  for  the  Maiden  Plate, 
after  starting  at  12  to  1.  A  10  to  1  outsider  won  the  next  race; 
but  the  surprise  of  the  day  was  in  the  race  which  followed  the 
Cesarewitch,  when  Dartmouth,  against  whom  20  to  1  had  been 
laid,  won  easily  by  two  lengths.  Then  came  the  victory  of 
another  horse  that  had  started  at  10  to  1,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
last  two  races  that  backers  got  a  turn.  For  the  Severals  Plate, 
Lord  Durham’s  filly  Gulbeyaz,  with  iolbs.  extra,  won  by  half  a 
length  from  Devil’s  Dance,  and  Zeno  was  only  beaten  for  second 
place  by  a  head,  while  Peg  Sleddle  was  close  behind  him.  There 
was  a  splendid  race  again  for  the  Royal  Stakes.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster’s  Ossoiy,  who  had  only  just  recovered  from  an 
injury  which  he  received  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  had  5  lbs.  extra  to 
carry,  won  by  a  neck  from  Captain  Machell’s  Diana,  who  beat 
Mr.  Vyner’s  Aperse  by  a  head,  while  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s 
Nina,  the  only  other  starter,  was  well  up. 

On  the  Thursday  only  two  fillies  came  out  for  the  Bretby  Stakes. 
The  favourite  was  Mr.  H.  Milner’s  Antibes,  a  remarkably  promis¬ 
ing  chestnut  filly  by  Isonomy  out  of  St.  Marguerite,  that  had  been 
unplaced  for  both  the  races  in  which  she  had  hitherto  taken  part. 
Her  opponent  was  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Fleurs  de  Lys,  an 
own  sister  to  Ormonde,  that  had  won  the  Kempton  Park  Nur¬ 
sery  Handicap  of  1,000/.  from  a  dozen  opponents  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  Cannon  made  the  running  with  Fleurs  de  Lys,  but 
George  Barrett  rode  Antibes  to  the  front  in  the  last  hundred  j 
yards,  and  won  pretty  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Two 
very  closely  contested  races  followed,  the  details  of  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice,  and  then  came  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
The  field  of  fourteen  was  the  largest  since  1880,  and  it  was 
considered  a  more  open  race  than  either  of  three  previous 
Middle  Park  Plates,  for  each  of  which  odds  had  been  laid  on  the  \ 
favourite,  whereas  1 1  to  8  was  now  laid  against  Donovan.  Three 
of  the  field — Gulliver,  Gay  Hampton,  and  Gold — had  already  been 
beaten  by  Donovan;  Gold  had  also  beaten  him  in  (he  Goodwood 
mud,  but  on  that  occasion  El  Dorado  had  won  by  six  lengths, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Donovan  could  not  have  been 
second  if  he  had  been  persevered  with.  Several  of  the  starters 
for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  had  never  run  in  public  before.  I 
These  were  the  second  favourite,  Mr.  H.  Milner’s  Australia,  a 
rather  lightly-made  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Emma  Melbourne  ; 
the  third  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Ben  Strome,  a 
great,  overgrown  colt  by  Bend  Or ;  and  Mr.  D.  Baird's 


Enthusiast,  an  own  brother  to  Energy.  France  was  represented 
by  Clover,  a  rather  unfurnished  colt  by  Wellingtonia.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  ran  St.  Serge,  whom  he  had  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  the  Stanton  yearlings  for  500  guineas — a  sum  which 
she  repaid  him  when  she  won  the  only  race  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  run.  Mr.  Gretton  was  represented  by  Miguel,  the 
winner  of  the  Rutland  Plate  at  the  First  October  Meeting ;  Mr. 
Vyner  by  Minthe,  a  filly  out  of  Minting’s  dam  that  had  not  yet 
won  a  race  ;  Mr.  H.  Bass  by  the  Ma  Belle  Colt,  who  had  not  yet 
repaid  him  a  penny  of  the  1,000  guineas  he  cost  last  year  ;  Mr. 
J .  Houldsworth  by  Evergreen,  a  colt  by  Springfield  that  had  won 
exactly  that  number  of  pounds  at  the  Manchester  September 
Meeting  ;  and  Lord  Bradford  by  Swift,  who  had  been  beaten  by 
El  Dorado  on  the  (Monday.  It  had  become  very  misty  at  three 
o’clock  when  the  flag  fell  to  a  capital  start.  On  reaching  the 
Bushes,  Donovan  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Ben  Strome,  Gay 
Hampton,  Clover,  Australia,  and  Gulliver.  The  latter  had  been 
gradually  making  his  way  to  the  front,  and  in  the  Abingdon 
Bottom  he  got  up  to  Donovan.  The  pair  breasted  the  incline 
side  by  side,  but  on  nearing  the  winning-post  F.  Barrett  rode 
Donovan  out  and  won  without  difficulty  by  two  lengths.  Gulliver 
beat  Clover  by  a  neck,  and  Australia  and  Ben  Strome  were  well 
up.  Ibis  was  Donovan’s  eleventh  race  and  ninth  victory,  and  it 
brought  up  his  winnings  in  stakes  to  something  over  15,000/. 
The  best  critics  still  consider  him  inferior  in  appearance  to  the- 
best  two-year-olds  that  have  run  in  public  of  late  years;  but 
“  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  and  in  the  race  for  the  Middle- 
Park  Plate  he  not  only  ran  like  a  stayer,  but  showed  fine  speed  at 
the  finish.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  Chitabob 
nor  El  Dorado,  both  of  whom  had  beaten  and  been  beaten  by- 
Donovan,  could  oppose  him.  Unfortunately  Chitabob  is  wrong 
at  present,  and  El  Dorado  had  not  been  entered.  After  the  race 
some  of  the  first  betting  took  place  on  the  forthcoming  Derby. 
Only  5  to  1  was  offered  on  the  field,  and  12  to  1  was  laid  against 
Ben  Strome. 

After  Mill  Stream’s  severe  race  in  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which 
she  ran  second  on  the  previous  day,  it  seemed  rather  hard  to  run 
her  again  for  the  Cambridgeshire  Trial  Plate.  On  the  evening  of 
the  Cesarewitch  she  was  purchased  for  1,000/.  by  “  Mr.  Childwick  ” 
from  Mr.  Lambert,  who  had  given  300  guineas  for  her  three  years 
ago.  She  was  now  made  first  favourite ;  but  she  was  easily 
beaten  by  Lord  Gerard’s  hitherto  very  moderate  colt,  Mont  d’Or, 
by  Bend  Or.  Including  weight  for  age,  he  was  meeting  her  at  a 
disadvantage  of  about  a  stone,  and  he  beat  her  by  a  length. 

The  Champion  Stakes  of  the  Thursday  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  races  of  the  year.  Mr.  Yyner’s  Minting,  the  first 
favourite,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  best  horse  in  train¬ 
ing.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  handicapped  20  lbs.  higher  than 
any  other  horse  for  the  Cambridgeshire  shows  how  very  highly  he 
was  esteemed.  In  the  opinion  of  very  many  excellent  judges  he  is 
better  looking  than  Ormonde,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  horse- 
lias  ever  combined  power  with  quality  to  a  greater  extent.  His 
victory  in  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap  this  spring  had 
been  by  no  means  the  least  of  his  performances,  and  it  had  been 
all  that  Ormonde  could  do  to  struggle  in  for  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  a  neck  in  front  of  him,  last  year.  Friar’s  Balsam, 
who  was  now  to  be  his  adversary,  had  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  two-year-olds  in  the  history  of  the  Turf,  and,  until  his 
severe  abscess  put  .him  out  of  court,  the  Two  Thousand,  the 
Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger  had  been  regarded  as  completely  at  his 
mercy.  The  question  was  whether  he  had  yet  recovered  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  effects  of  his  ailment ;  for  his  ill-luck  in 
having  been  run  into  during  the  race  for  the  Lancashire  Plate 
had  rendered  his  performance  on  that  occasion  of  no  value  as  a 
criterion  of  his  present  condition.  Minting  also  was  suspected  of 
being  somewhat  below  the  mark,  and  judges  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  question  of  his  fitness.  The  odds  of  10  to  6  were 
laid  on  Minting,  and  5  to  2  was  laid  against  Friar’s  Balsam. 
Half  a  dozen  horses  ran,  and  Benburb  and  Zanzibar  made  the 
running  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  course  ;  while  Friar’s  Balsam 
came  steadily  along  the  middle,  with  Minting  at  his  quarters. 
When  they  had  travelled  about  three-fourths  of  the  journey  the 
two  favourites  came  to  the  front,  and  they  sailed  down  the  hill 
from  the  Bushes  side  by  side,  their  jockeys  sitting  perfectly  still. 
Minting  appeared  to  be  pulling  hard  until  nearing  the  Abingdon 
Bottom,  when  Webb  could  be  seen  at  work  upon  him,  and,  as 
they  came  up  the  incline  towards  the  winning-post,  he  was 
evidently  beaten.  George  Barrett  had  no  occasion  to  rouse 
Friar’s  Balsam,  who  won  by  half  a  length.  Some  people  thought 
that  Minting  walked  away  quite  sound  after  the  race,  but  others 
maintained  that  he  went  a  little  tenderly.  Without  wisliing  to 
detract  from  Friar’s  Balsam’s  triumph,  we  may  be  allowed  to- 
doubt  whether  either  horse  was  quite  at  his  best.  To  what  a 
glorious  roll  of  winners  Friar’s  Balsam’s  name  has  been  added 
by  this  race — Bendigo,  Ormonde,  Paradox,  Tristan,  Thebais, 
Bend  Or,  Robert  the  Devil,  Rayon  d’Or,  Jannette,  and  Spring- 
field  !  We  ought  not  to  omit  to  add  that  Zanzibar  ran  a  bad 
third  and  Mamia  fourth.  The  latter  ran  well  as  far  as  the 
Abingdon  Bottom,  with  this  result,  that,  whereas  she  had  stood  at 
12  to  1  for  the  Cambridgeshire  before  the  race,  she  was  backed 
in  one  bet  for  5,000/.  to  1,000/.  after  it. 

For  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  a  valiant  plunger  kid  6,600/.  to 
200/.  on  Lord  Calthorpe's  Seabreeze,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  St. 
Leger,  and  Lancashire  Plate.  He  won  his  bet ;  but  he  must  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  sensation  when  Lord  Durham’s 
Bellatrixj  to  whom  she  was  giving  a  stone,  ran  in  alongside  of 
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her,  and  was  barely  defeated  by  a  head.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  this  can  have  been  Seabreeze’s  true  form,  as  Bellatrix  had 
been  unplaced  to  her,  at  exactly  the  same  weights,  at  Ascot.  At 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Benzon’s  horses,  the  two-year-old  Barkham  was 
sold  for  1,950  guineas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  lie  was 
bought  in,  in  the  spring,  when  Lord  Rodney  made  a  bid  ot  3,000 
guineas  for  him.  General  Owen  Williams’s  ’I  he  Lizard,  who 
won  1,336/.  in  stakes  last  year,  now  only  made  40  guineas  at 
auction. 

On  the  Friday,  Wise  Man,  who  had  won  two  important  handi¬ 
caps  at  the  First  October  Meeting,  was  made  favourite  for  the 
Newmarket  Derby.  It  was  common  gossip  that  he  had  been 
purchased  the  previous  evening  for  2,000/.,  on  condition  that  he 
should  pass  a  veterinary  examination,  and  that,  as  he  did  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  he  was  not  sold.  How  much  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  this  story  we  have  no  authority  tor  say¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  race  he  was  beaten  by 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  enormous  and  roaring  colt,  Arrandale,  the 
winner  of  the  Midland  Derby,  who  has  nine  defeats  to  his  name 
this  year  against  these  two  victories.  Mr.  D.  Baird  s  LI  Dorado, 
with  odds  laid  on  him,  won  the  Prendergast  Stakes  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  although  giving  weight  to  his  two  opponents,  both  of  whom 
had  been  winners.  Lord  Calthorpe  won  the  Great  Challenge 
Stakes  with  Sandal,  who  now  scored  her  first  victory  of  the  season. 
After  her  good  promise  as  a  two-year-old,  she  had  hitherto  run  in 
a  very  disappointing  manner  this  year,  and  critics  were  even  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute  the  merits  of  her  victory  on  this  occasion.  She 
won  by  two  lengths  ;  the  question  was  whether  Ormuz,  who  ran 
second,  did  not  dwell  a  little  when  he  might  have  won.  This 
last  race  of  the  meeting  afforded  matter  for  serious  consideration, 
as  Sandal  had  been  a  good  deal  backed  for  the  approaching 
Cambridgeshire.  With  fine  weather  and  excellent  sport,  the 
Second  October  Meeting  was  the  most  successful  that  had  been 
held  at  Newmarket  for  a  long  time. 


SHAKING  HANDS  WITH  A  SAUCEPAN. 

IF  ever  we  are  seized  with  a  desire  to  understand  what  manner 
of  women  our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  were, 
let  us  not  disdain  the  information  which  may  be  obtained  by 
studying  the  cookery-books  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Our  great-grandmothers  themselves  studied  little  else.  Some  of 
them  sighed  and  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  Clarissa,  liked  to 
linger  with  Harriet  Byron  in  her  cedar  parlour,  were  not  quite 
sure  what  they  thought  of  Pamela,  got  much  garniture  for  mind 
and  body  out  of  the  Belle  Assemblee  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
little  enough  reading  did  they  do.  Mrs.  Glass,  Mrs.  Rafl'ald,  and 
■certain  well-informed  persons  who  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  appellation  of  “  A  Lady,”  were  quite  enough  for  them  ;  and 
these  writers  knew  it,  and,  while  teaching  the  noble  art  of 
cooker}-,  almost  always  benevolently  added  a  number  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  observations  on  life  and  conduct  likely  to  be  useful  to 
girls  whose  '•  ornamental  education  had  commenced  before  im¬ 
pressions  of  duty  had  been  made.” 

These  old  cookery-books  seem  to  bring  us  much  nearer  to  our 
dead  and  gone  progenitresses,  and  show  us  that,  though  they  did 
not  read  much,  and  could  do  mighty  little  in  the  way  of  spelling, 
they  were  simpler,  and  perhaps  sweeter,  women  than  their  grand¬ 
daughters.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  so,  for  the  mere 
exercise  of  the  one  art  which  they  practised  as  an  art  brought 
them  hour  by  hour  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Nature 
and  her  bounties.  In  the  season  when  green  things  flourished 
hardly  a  day  can  have  passed  without  these  good  ladies  them¬ 
selves  going  into  their  gardens  to  seek  the  faggot  of  sweet  herbs 
which  was  to  impart  flavour  and  fragrance  to  their  “ragoos”  and 
savouries ;  or  the  marigolds  which  poor  Charles  Lamb  hated  so 
much  when  they  floated  on  his  mess  of  Charter  House  pottage, 
but  which  Simpic  Susan’s  enemy  Barbara  found  so  tempting.  The 
greater  part  of  our  grandmothers’  lives  must  have  been  .spent  in 
culling  simples,  expressing  juices,  gathering  fruits,  and  spying  out 
things  to  pickle.  This  was  not  done  haphazard.  Solomon  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  Mrs.  Raftald  and  her 
sisters  tell  us  the  time  to  gather  fruit,  and  many  a  thing  besides. 
"Gather  your  currants  while  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them.”  “  Pick 
your  clary-leaves  in  the  dry,”  “  Pick  ‘  something  else  ’  in  the  cool.” 
It  was  therefore  with  our  grandmothers  a  constant  round  of 
watchfulness  and  duty,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  only  re¬ 
corded  of  one  woman  that  she  was  married  when  she  went  out 
into  the  garden  to  pick  parsley,  or  that  little  Mary  in  Grimm’s 
Household  Tales  is  the  only  one  said  to  have  found  a  husband 
when  she  went  to  cut  cabbages ;  for  lovers,  and  would-be  lovers, 
ought  to  have  known  where  women  were  likely  to  be  found  during 
canonical  hours. 

AY  hat  was  there — was  there  anything  that  the  women  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  did  not  pickle  or  preserve?  They  pickled 
parsley  green  to  cheat  grim  winter  of  some  of  its  terrors ;  they 
pickled  “  nasturtions  ” — and  a  very  excellent  pickle  they  make. 
They  pickled  the  large  shoots  of  elder  to  imitate  “  the  Indian 
bamboe.”  “They  put  out  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  middle 
shoots  are  the  most  tender.”  They  pickled  green  walnuts  “  when 
they  will  bear  a  pin  to  go  into  them” — which  also  is  done  to 
this  day.  They  were  aware  that  “  the  clusters  of  elder-flowers 
makes  (sic)  a  delicate  pickle  before  it  opens,”  and  that  to  effect 


this  it  was  only  necessary  to  pour  vinegar  over  them.  They 
also  knew  that  the  seeds  of  elder  should  be  pickled  while 
still  green,  as  a  substitute  for  capers,  and  that  “  large  cucumbers 
of  the  kind  called  green  turley,  prepared  as  mangoes,  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  come  sooner  into  eating.”  They  pickled  radish-pods, 
young  artichokes,  horse-radish,  samphire,  marigold  flowers,  and 
more  things  than  can  well  be  enumerated.  Having  pickled  nearly 
every  green  shoot,  stalk,  pod,  and  seed,  they  began  to  do  the  same 
by  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  currants,  and  grapes.  AN  hen  they 
set  about  making  jams  no  fruit  escaped  them — they  even  attacked 
vegetables.  AYlien  they  made  cakes  it  was  the  same.  Parsnips, 
raspberries,  &c.,  were  made  into  cakes,  and  red  beetroot,  potatoes, 
and  oranges  into  biscuits.  The  recipe  for  violet  cakes  reads  de¬ 
lightfully  “  Take  the  finest  violets  you  can  get,  pick  off  the 
leaves,  beat  the  violets  fine  in  a  mortar  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
beat  and  sift  twice  their  weight  of  double-refined  sugar,  put  your 
sugar  and  violets  into  a  silver  saucepan  or  tankard,  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  keep  stirring  it  gently  until  all  your  sugar  is  dissolved  ; 
if  you  let  it  boil  it  will  discolour  your  violets;  drop  them  in 
china  plates ;  when  you  take  them  off  put  them  in  a  box,  with 
paper  between  every  layer.”  Can  anything  be  more  charming 
and  ethereal  than  this  ?  The  only  point  at  which  it  seems  to 
touch  common  earth  is  the  sugar,  and  that  is  to  be  double  refined. 
The  china  plates  doubtless  were  such  as  would  now  make  the 
joy  of  a  collector  and  madden  his  wife  by  their  price.  AN  ould 
that  the  time  when  women  found  healthy  excitement  in  turning 
this  mixture  out  of  the  pan,  with  the  colour  of  the  violets 
undisturbed  by  the  rude,  passionate  act  of  boiling,  were  back 
again  ;  it  was  a  time  when  Satan  must  surely  have  found  fewer 
idle  hands  to  do  his  work.  For  our  own  part,  we  never  take  up  a 
paper  and  read  some  horrible  story  of  woman’s  guilt  or  folly 
without  wishing  that  the  days  of  silver  saucepans  and  delicate 
confections  were  once  more  with  11s ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  women  who  err  so  greatly  have,  as  Dr.  Kitchener  says, 

“  never  shaken  hands  with  a  saucepan  in  their  lives.’  But  to 
return  to  our  great-grandmothers,  liven  after  their  pickles  and 
preserves  were  made,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  had  other 
missions  to  fulfil.  Tarts  were  made  of  sorrel,  cucumbers  were 
“farced,”  not  with  pearls,  as  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  with 
more  savoury  compounds,  and  the  garden  supplied  many  a  dainty 
dish  besides. 

Wine-making,  too,  was  then  a  recognized  branch  of  female 
industry,  and  every  fruit  in  turn  was  chosen  as  a  basis,  and  some 
flowers  and  vegetables — notably  cowslips  and  parsnips — were 
promoted  to  the  same  dignity.  There  is  a  very  pretty  recipe 
for  cowslip  mead,  made  of  honey,  lemons,  seven  pecks  of  cow¬ 
slip  pips,  and  a  handful  of  sweetbriar.  The  sweetbriar  is  a 
delicious  ingredient,  but  think  of  picking  seven  pecks  of  pips  ! 
A  recipe  is  given  for  making  elder-flower  wine  “  from  the  tree 
which  bears  white  berries.”  AYe  are  confidingly  told  that  “it 
drinks  very  like  Frontiniac.”  Wine  of  black  elder-berries  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Hermitage  claret ;  and  another 
recipe  instructs  us  how  to  make  wine  of  white  elder  berries, 
“which  is  so  like  the  fine  rich  wine  brought  home  from  Cyprus, 
in  its  colour  and  flavour,  that  it  has  deceived  the  best  judges.” 
So  says  one  of  our  grandmothers’  books  ;  but  we  cannot  but  think 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  fear  that,  if  “  Old  Bacchus  were  the 
speaker,  he  would  tell  us  with  a  sigh,”  that  this  elder-flower 
wine  was  never  “soft  as  the  Muses’  string,  tawny  as  Rhea’s 
lion,  bright  as  Paphia’s  eyes,  or  sweet  as  the  honey  made 
by  the  brown  bees  of  Hymettus.”  Such  as  it  was,  it  was 
made  in  days  gone  by,  and  so  was  Clary  wine.  Or  syca¬ 
more,  birch,  walnut,  blackberry,  or  balm  wines — all  these  were 
once  made  by  fair  and  dainty  housewives,  and  now  are  made 
no  more.  And,  then  there  was  shrub,  wherein  to  one  gallon 
of  new  milk  flavoured  with  lemons  and  Seville  oranges  was 
added  two  quarts  of  red  wine,  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  one 
of  brandy.  Sweet  dishes,  also,  were  generally  made  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  and  there  is  much  play  of  fancy  in  the 
naming  of  them.  In  turning  over  the  pages  we  find  directions 
how  to  spin  gold  and  silver  webs  for  dessert,  to  spin  birds’  nests, 
to  make  a  Chinese  temple  or  obelisk,  a  fishpond  with  silver  and 
gold  fishes,  a  hen’s  nest,  with  strips  of  lemon  for  straw,  and  eggs 
filled  with  flummery,  a  hen  and  chickens  in  jelly,  a  desert  island. 
“  Take  a  lump  of  paste  and  form  it  into  a  rock  three  inches  broad 
at  the  top,  set  it  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  china  dish,  and  set  a  cast 
figure  on  it  with  a  crown  on  its  head  and  a  knot  of  sugar  candy 
at  its  feet,  &c.”  “  If  this  dish  is  for  a  wedding-supper,  put  two 

figures  instead  of  one,”  so  the  desert  island  is  not  so  much  of  a 
desert  after  all.  Next  comes  a  “  Rocky  Island,”  and  then  a 
“Floating  Island,”  with  sheep,  swans,  “or  you  may  put  in 
snakes,  or  any  wild  animals  of  the  same  sort.”  Aloonshine  is 
another  dish  with  a  pretty  name,  and  there  is  likewise  a  recipe 
for  “  Aloon  and  Stars  in  Jelly,”  a  half  moon  with  seven  stars 
shining,  out  of  flummery  coloured  with  cochineal  and  chocolate  to 
imitate  the  colour  of  the  sky.  AYe  still  have  numbers  of  people 
among  us  whose  eye  for  colour  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  inventor 
of  this;  but  who  now  makes  moon  and  stars  in  jelly?  “Solomon’s 
Temple  in  flummery  ”  is  a  yet  finer  flight  of  the  imagination.  A 
recipe  for  making  an  amulet  takes  our  fancy,  but  loses  its  attrac¬ 
tion  when  we  find  it  is  only  Airs.  Raffald’s  way  of  spelling 
omelet. 

AY  ho  can  say  how  much  the  construction  of  some  of  these 
quaintly-named  and  delicately-compounded  dishes  may  have  been 
|  to  our  grandmothers  ?  Perhaps  it  was  their  poetry,  their  sphere 
j  of  art,  their  one  escape  from  the  monotony  of  their  quiet  lives. 
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The  fancy  of  cooks  of  a  hundred  years  ago  played  lightly  about 
“  Solids  and  Savouries,”  too,  and  they  also  have  taking  names. 
"YVe  learn  how  “  To  make  a  Porcupine  of  a  Breast  of  Yeal  and 
to  Surprise  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton.”  Every  joint,  by  the  way, 
was  liable  to  be  surprised,  and  many  were  liable  to  be  dressed  to 
look  like  a  hen  and  chickens.  Yeal  was  bombarded,  pigeons  were 
transmogrified.  There  are  directions  to  Florendine  a  Hare  (pro¬ 
bably  a  bad  attempt  at  Florentine),  and  also  to  make  a  Solomon 
Gundy,  “To  make  an  artificial  Turtle,”  and  “To  Barbecue  a 
Pig.”  We  will  not,  however,  enter  on  the  more  important 
branch  of  cookery;  all  that  now  concerns  us  is  the  part  in 
which  our  grandmothers  were  most  actively  interested.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  so  few  women  now  care  for  it  sufficiently 
to  make  them  overcome  their  fear  of  entering  their  own 
kitchens  at  odd  times !  What  a  pity  that  the  class  spoken 
of  as  those  who  have  never  shaken  hands  with  a  stewpan 
is  now  so  large,  and  the  number  of  those  who  possess  a 
silver  saucepan  so  infinitesimally  small  !  The  sight  of  a 
dear,  white-haired  lady  measuring  out  one  wineglassful  of  port 
wine,  and  two  of  what  she  called  “  fair  spring  water,”  into  a 
bright  silver  saucepan,  with  sugar,  and  cinnamon  and  other 
spices  from  her  own  spice-box,  when  we  had  a  cold,  is  something 
never  to  be  forgotten.  IIow  many  ladies  now  possess  a  spice- 
box,  or  could  enumerate  the  spices  which  it  ought  to  contain  ? 
and  what  lady  could  promptly  answer  if  asked  which  are  the 
four  cold  seeds?  With  the  changed  lives  of  our  women,  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  gardens  too.  Where  are  many  of  the 
old  vegetables,  and  what  has  become  of  so  many  of  the  “pot¬ 
herbs  and  small  salladings  ”  ?  Who  now,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
grows  basil,  hyssop,  rue,  burnet,  balm,  “  tragopogon,”  purslane, 
sorrel,  tansy,  or  sweet  cicely  ?  Who  goes  out  to  seek  these  or 
other  “  sprigs  of  summer,”  or  rosemary,  or  handfuls  of  sweet- 
briar  for  flavouring,  or  myrtle  to  put  in  the  bills  of  pigeons  ? 
What  careful  housewife  gathers  hop  shoots  to  eat  in  the  place  of 
asparagus  ?  Such  knowledge  is  now  known  no  longer,  and  much 
that  was  pleasant  and  good  has  gone  with  it.  Time  was  when 
women  ought  to  have  been  as  poetical  as  landscape  painters, 
whose  almanac  is  for  ever  before  their  eyes  in  the  diurnal  changes 
of  Nature. 


PICTURES  FROM  THE  LAST  SALON. 

THE  winter  exhibitions  are  upon  us  already.  At  least,  one 
gallery  is  open,  two  or  three  open  to-day,  and  as  many  more 
next  week  and  the  week  after.  The  managers  of  the  Continental 
Gallery  inNewBond  Street  have  assembled  about  a  hundred  French 
pictures  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit.  French  taste  is  not  always 
our  taste,  and  there  is  too  often  a  disposition  shown  to  compel 
rather  than  to  deserve  admiration.  When  reviewing  the  Salon 
at  large,  last  summer,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  that  French 
art  to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  takes  colour  from  passing 
events  and  from  general  movements.  This  quality  undoubtedly 
gives  it  an  ephemeral  character,  and,  naturally,  their  size  and 
other  reasons  concur  to  prevent  the  more  monumental  works 
from  travelling  over  here.  Moreover  of  those  that  have 
come  very  few,  if  any,  were  noticed  in  our  two  articles 
on  the  Salon  (Saturday  ltevieiv,  May  26,  June  30,  1888). 
The  present  exhibition  contains  very  little  that  is  first-rate, 
and  that  little  is  often  marred  hy  the  choice  of  subject.  Two 
large  historical  pictures  may  be  first  noticed,  but  not  because 
they  are  of  the  highest  quality.  In  one  of  them  we  see  the 
young  Napoleon  at  the  sack  of  a  palace  during  the  Revolution. 
“He  had  found  the  Crown  of  France,  and  had  picked  it  up,” 
says  the  Catalogue.  The  picture  is  by  M.  Dumas,  and  was 
rewarded  in  the  Salon  with  a  prize.  It  is  not  very  interesting, 
but  the  figures,  and  especially  the  accessorial  surroundings,  are 
well  and  neatly  painted.  We  see  the  mob  howling  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  royal  robe  draggled  and  rolled  in 
blood,  half-concealing  the  dead  body  of  a  guard.  Napoleon 
stands  to  the  right  by  himself,  and  looks  wistfully  at  the  crown  in 
his  hand.  The  second  great  historical  picture  is  so  disagree¬ 
able  that  even  the  critic  who  is  obliged  to  look  at  it  pities  him¬ 
self.  It  is  by  M.  Gorsky,  and  represents  the  unhappy  Coudayer 
seated  at  a  table,  over  which  Ivan  the  Terrible  has  caused  his 
wife  to  be  hanged.  We  cannot  dwell  on  this  horrible  perversion 
of  art,  and  would  like  to  believe  that  only  a  depraved  taste 
for  horrors  could  find  such  a  picture  tolerable.  Another  large 
picture,  “  La  Favorite,”  by  M.  Tillier,  represents  a  well-modelled 
nude  figure  ;  but  the  face  is  so  poor  and  devoid  of  charm  that  the 
picture  is  almost  a  failure.  We  may  say  the  same  ot  M. 
Coomans’s  “Mysteres  d'lsis,”  where  three  or  four  beautifully 
painted  figures  are  spoilt  by  the  wax-doll-like  heads.  “  The 
Scullers  of  the  Meurthe  ”  have  landed,  and  are  lunching  in  the 
open  air  with  their  sweethearts,  in  their  rowing  costume.  This 
fine  picture  is  by  At.  Friant,  who  received  a  medal  for  it  in  the 
Salon.  The  execution  is  magnificent.  There  is  an  air,  like  the 
real  air  of  atmosphere,  in  the  landscape  that  makes  up  for  a  great 
deal  that  is  merely  vulgar  and  tasteless.  Near  it  hangs  a  bit  of 
wonderful  finish  in  water-colour,  by  Professor  Bazzani.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  mosaic  fountain  at  Pompeii.  Beside  it  is  M.  Lematte’s 
“  Iladiga  returning  from  the  Market  at  Cairo,”  which  forms  an 
admirable  study,  but  not  of  Egyptian  life  ;  for  no  Cairene  market- 
woman  was  ever  dressed  like  M.  Lematte’s  Iladiga.  If  the 
figure  was  studied  in  the  East,  it  must  have  been  in  Syria. 


Other  Egyptian  subjects  are  M.  Frere’s  “Nile  at  Beni  Soueff” — 
very  true  and  full  of  sunlight — and  M.  Koeruer’s  “  Beggar,”  the 
Catalogue  says,  “of  Messina,  Upper  Egypt,”  but  there  is  no  such 
place  “  in  the  geography.”  The  picture  is  small,  but  very  care¬ 
fully  and  pleasingly  painted  and  full  of  colour.  M.  Frappa’s 
“  Sieste,”  a  mendicant  friar  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  while  a 
magpie  steals  his  lunch  from  his  bundle,  is  comic  and  also  well 
finished.  Above  the  “Sieste”  hangs  a  picture  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  painted,  but  which,  having  been  painted, 
compels  us  to  admire.  It  is  “  Le  Repos  de  Midi,”  by  M. 
Caucaunier,  and  represents  a  girl  model  of  exquisite  proportions, 
leaning  back  after  a  midday  dejeuner.  Her  white  soft  limbs  are 
but  slightly  concealed  by  a  piece  of  black  cloth  wrapped  tightly 
round  them,  and  the  execution  of  the  picture  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Nevertheless,  that  a  painter  who  understands  the 
excellence  of  a  model  so  well  as  M.  Caucaunier  does  should  con¬ 
descend  to  make  this  use  of  it  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  There  are  some  very  pleasing  landscapes  by  M.  Neubert, 
M.  Normann,  M.  Gulide,  and  M.  Munthe,  whose  winter  scene 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  gallery.  “  A  Morning  Toilet,” 
by  M.  Yollou,  is  muddy  in  colour  and  poor  in  taste.  M.  Rondel’s 
“Female  Study  ”  is  very  delicate  in  colour.  As  to  M.  Delondre’s 
“  Hors  d’ceuvre,”  which  represents  a  fat  Frenchman  shooting 
a  thin  one,  while  the  wife  of  somebody  stands  by,  we  can 
but  say  it  is  hardly  up  to  the  not  very  high  level  of  our  Mr. 
Frith.  AVe  have,  of  course,  left  a  good  many  excellent  single 
heads  and  also  some  good  landscapes  unnoticed :  but,  on  the 
whole,  if  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  last  summer's  Salon,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  very  general  agreement  we  mentioned 
in  May  was  right,  and  that  this  year’s  exhibition  was  not  great,, 
either  in  interest  or  technical  excellence. 


THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  GORDON. 

R.  IIAMO  THORNYCROFT’S  monument  to  General 
Gordon  seems  to  us  of  good  design  ;  in  size  it  is  modest,  and 
yet  sufficient ;  it  has  the  fortunate  quality  of  looking  intelligible 
at  a  distance ;  and  its  silhouette  is  happy  from  most  points  of 
view.  To  describe  the  design  of  the  work  is  not  necessary,  for 
it  is  placed  where  all  London  can  observe  it  at  ease ;  but  we 
would  make  some  critical  remarks  on  the  sculpturesque  decora¬ 
tion  of  Trafalgar  Square  which  the  erection  of  this  new  statue 
in  its  centre  has  suggested  to  us.  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  rebelled 
against  a  formula  of  his  predecessors  which  never  appeared  to  us 
so  erroneous  as  it  does  now  by  the  light  of  his  experiment. 
The  conditions  which  a  sculptor  has  to  take  into  consideration, 
in  placing  his  monuments  here  and  there  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
are  the  buildings  on  the  east,  noi'tli,  and  west  sides.  There  is 
one  other  element  in  the  problem,  however ;  and  that  is  the 
immense  Nelson  Column  to  the  south.  Air.  Thorn}’croft  has 
evidently  disregarded  this  latter  altogether,  and  now  we  see 
what  a  terrible  mistake  Adams  and  Beknes  made  in  trying  to 
force  a  compromise  between  the  Column  and  the  buildings  round 
it.  The  Napier  of  the  former  sculptor  and  the  Havelock  of  the 
latter  show  the  unlucky  results  of  this  compromise  ;  they  were 
made  vast,  uncouth,  and  unwieldy,  because  of  the  attempted 
relation  with  the  Column,  which  soars  into  the  infinity  of  space, 
leaving  the  statues  hopelessly  in  the  lurch  in  their  monstrous 
disproportion  to  the  National  Gallery  and  Alorley’s  Hotel.  Air. 
Thornycroft  has  rejected  this  idea  of  competing  with  the  Column, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  his  monument,  large  as  it  is,  has  a 
look  of  delicacy  and  grace. 

AYe  are  beginning  to  understand  in  this  country,  what  the 
French  have  long  understood,  that  the  true  way  to  ensure 
success  in  sculpture  is  to  keep  the  monuments  in  relation  to  tire 
existing  buildings.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  admire 
the  old  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  the  top  of  AVkiteliall ; 
but  if  we  examine  this  work  very  carefully  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  it  is  in  the  design  or  the  modelling  which 
gives  us  so  much  pleasure.  AVe  suspect  the  real  reason  why 
this  work  satisfies  the  eye  so  well  is  that  it  is  in  rare  proportion 
to  its  surroundings,  of  just  the  right  size,  and  supported  on  a 
singularly  graceful  pedestal.  No  doubt,  when  the  smaller  statue- 
of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  has  replaced  the  old  colossal  horror 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  eye  will  find  an  instant  relief  in  the 
reduction  of  size ;  while  that  the  Albert  Alemorial  is  greatly 
spoiled  by  Foley’s  enormous  and  disproportionate  central  statue 
of  the  Prince  Consort  is  certain.  Air.  Thornycroft’s  pedestal,  by  the 
way,  is  made  of  white  Hopton  AATood  limestone,  and  the  elegance 
of  this  support  calls  painful  attention  to  the  hideous  masses  of 
granite  which  form  the  bases  of  the  Napier  and  the  Havelock. 
If  these  unfortunate  statues  cannot  themselves  be  superseded,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  their  pedestals  should  be  replaced  hy 
something  less  inartistic  than  these  blocks  of  grey  uncarvable 
granite?  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  them  very  high. 
The  pedestal  of  the  Gordon  is  slender  and  lofty  indeed,  but  no 
doubt  because  the  high  terrace  is  its  immediate  background,  and 
could  not  be  permitted  to  cut  the  line  of  the  statue. 

AVliile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  public  sculpture,  we  must 
spare  a  word  of  thanks  to  Air.  Plunket  for  doing  what  none  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  ever  thought  of  doing,  and  that  is 
cleaning  onr  London  bronze  statues.  The  charming  James  II.  in 
Whitehall  Gardens  is  now  visible  for  the  first  time  to  living 
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Londoners,  with  his  horrible  coating  of  coagulated  filth  scraped 
oft'  the  golden  patina  of  his  surface.  Mr.  Plunket  has  virtually 
given  us  a  statue  by  this  act  of  piety.  His  men,  to  judge  by  the 
scaffolding  in  Waterloo  Place,  are  now  about  to  perform  the  same 
kind  office  for  the  Guards’  Monument.  This  will  be  excellent ; 
for  this  work,  the  unhappy  silhouette  of  which  has  done  its  de¬ 
sign  and  execution  an  injustice,  will  now  at  last  be  seen  in  its 
detail.  Mr.  Bell,  the  now  venerable  sculptor,  has  never  received 
his  due  meed  of  recognition  for  this  monument,  regarding  which 
judgment  should  now  at  least  be  suspended  until  Mr.  Plunket 
has  plucked  away  its  thick  coat  of  defilement. 


ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

ON  Monday  last  M.  Mayer  opened  his  twentieth  season  of 
French  plays  with  a  dramatized  version  by  MM.  Cremieux 
and  Decourcelle  of  M.  Ilalev.y’s  well-known  novel  L' Abbe  Con¬ 
stantin.  The  piece  was  highly  successful  last  season  at  the 
Gymnase,  owing  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  M.  Lafontaine’s  remarkable 
impersonation  of  the  Abbe,  but  also,  perhaps,  to  the  unwonted 
moral  propriety  which  distinguishes  the  play  no  less  than  the 
novel  from  the  current  French  dramatic  and  literary  works  of 
the  day.  To  English  audiences,  of  course,  the  piece  will  not 
possess  this  attraction ;  and  when  its  inordinate  length  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  young  ladies 
for  whom  M.  Mayer  is  catering  will  not  suffer  more  in  health 
from  the  late  hours  which  a  visit  to  the  Royalty  entails  than 
they  would  have  done  in  morals  if  a  shorter,  and  perhaps  less 
easily  understood,  piece  of  the  usual  French  pattern  had  been 
provided  for  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  M.  Ilalevy's  book,  a  “  Brief  Analysis  ”  of  the  story 
and  play  has  been  prepared  by  51.  Frederic  Mayer,  and  copies  of 
a  most  remarkable  translation  of  his  pamphlet,  by  a  gentleman  who 
remains  anonymous,  are  sold  at  the  theatre  for  sixpence  apiece. 
According  to  this  translator,  L' Abbe  Constantin  is  “  the  most 
commendable  book  one  could  possibly  think  of — a  pastoral  com¬ 
pared  to  which  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  becomes  a  dark  melo¬ 
drama.”  If  the  introduction  of  dramatic  interest  into  a  play 
Converts  it  from  a  pastoral  into  a  melodrama,  no  doubt  this  is  the 
case;  for  M.  Halevy’s  work  contains  no  dramatic  situations 
whatever.  The  story  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  village  of  Longueval,  where  an  American  millionaire, 
a  certain  Mme.  Scott,  has  acquired  the  property  of  the  deceased 
Marquise  de  Longueval.  '  L’AbbtS  Constantin,  the  curd  of 
Longueval,  is  horrified  to  hear  that  the  property  of  his  deceased 
friend  the  Marquise  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  heretic  strangers. 
When,  however,  Mme.  Scott  and  her  sister,  Miss  Bettina 
Percival,  arrive,  the  cure  finds  to  his  great  relief  that  their 
mother  was  a  French  Canadian  and  that  both  ladies  are  good 
Catholics.  Miss  Percival  and  one  51.  Jean  Reynaud,  an  officer 
of  artillery  and  a  ward  of  the  curd’s,  proceed  to  fall  in  love  with 
one  another.  There  would  have  been  no  possible  obstacle  to  their 
marriagebut  for  the  marvellous  modesty  of  Jean  Reynaud.  Inspite 
of  the  repeated  advances  made  to  him  bv  5Iiss  Percival,  who, 
like  her  sister,  prefers  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  matters,  51. 
Jean  Reynaud's  scruples  will  not  allow  him  to  marry  a  lady 
with  such  a  colossal  fortune  ;  moreover,  he  is  devoted  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  very  rightly  reflects  that  the  life  of  a  French 
garrison  town  might  be  unsuitable  to  a  young  lady  accustomed 
to  every  luxury  and  excitement  which  Paris  can  supply.  5Iiss 
Percival,  however,  persists,  and  couches  her  proposal  in  terms 
which  admit  of  no  denial  on  his  part.  The  dramatists  have  tried  to 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  the  story  by  elevating  a  subordinate 
character,  one  Paul  de  Lavardens,  into  a  rival  pretender  to  5Iiss  I 
Percival’s  hand,  with  the  result  that  he  and  Jean  Reynaud  fight 
a  duel  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  No  harm  comes*  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Jean  disarms  his  rival  three  times,  after  which  they  em¬ 
brace.  This  scene  was  very  ineffectively  played  by  all  the  actors 
concerned,  with  the  notable  exception  of  51.  Lafontaine.  Even 
he,  however,  failed  to  give  reality  to  the  situation,  and  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dramatists  have  done  their 
work  clumsily.  The  whole  character  and  treatment  of  the  play 
bear  out  this  view ;  and,  but  for  51.  Lafontaine’s  delightful 
rendering  of  the  Abbe,  it  is  improbable  the  piece  would  ever 
have  been  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  dialogue 
of  5151.  Cremieux  and  Decourcelle  is  simply  cut  in  slabs  from 
the  novel.  Every  trivial  incident  in  the  story  is  mercilessly 
introduced  in  its  proper  order.  Thus,  in  the  first  act,  5Iiss 
Percival’s  hair  comes  down  when  she  takes  oft'  her  hat  in  the 
garden  of  the  presbyterc ;  in  the  second  she  cuts  her  finger 
in  attempting  to  unbar  the  window ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
play,  until  the  wearied  spectator  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
read  the  novel  recently  is  startled  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  the  authors  are  still  at  p.  30  of  the  book.  To  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  acting,  51.  Lafontaine  is  in  every  way  admi¬ 
rable,  and  recalls  the  memorable  playing  of  5Ir.  Irving  as  the  Vicar 
in  Olivia.  5Ille.  Jane  51ay  is  not  very  well  suited  to  her  part. 
Her  manner  of  laying  the  dinner-table  reminds  us  of  the  supper 
scene  in  Divorqons,  where,  under  other  circumstances,  she  was 
much  more  at  home.  In  the  second  and  last  act  she  wears  her 
hair  in  a  single  plat  down  the  back  and  a  short  muslin  frock.  In 
fact,  she  is  “  made-up  ”  as  Suzanne  in  Le  Monde  oil  ton  s'Ennuie, 
which  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  5Iiss  Bettina  Percival  was  fully 


two  years  older  than  Suzanne.  Nevertheless,  her  acting  in  the 
last  scene,  where  she  proposes  to  Jean,  was  quite  admirable. 
5\  ith  the  exception  of  5Ille.  Guertet  in  the  part  of  5Ime.  Scott, 
the  other  actors  were  unsatisfactory. 


ADULTERATION. 

it. 

UNSATISFACTORY  as  may  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  the 
food  at  not  a  few  of  our  5Vest  End  restaurants,  English  as 
well  as  foreign,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  on  the  high  authority  of 
Professor  5Vanklyn,  that  the  beer  is  “  all  rig-lit.”  That,  however, 
which  the  Professor  tested  was  “  bitter,”  and,  we  may  now  add, 
was  purchased  at  one  of  the  leading  restaurants  in  the  Club 
quarter  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
poor  man’s  beer  presented  for  analysis  was  found  to  be  adulte¬ 
rated,  tampered  with,  and  in  one  case  absolutely  poisonous. 

There  is  another  description  of  beer,  largely  sold  both  in  the 
West  End  and  in  the  City,  about  which  we  have  our  suspicions; 
we  refer  to  the  beverage  usually  drunk  in  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Geneva,  and,  notably,  Amsterdam.  Of  all  these,  by  far  the 
best  in  every  respect  is  the  “Amstel”  lager  beer,  made  in  the 
Dutch  commercial  capital,  and  exported,  though  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  very  large  quantities,  to  England.  Some  of  this  so- 
called  Amstel  lager,  which  we  recently  tasted,  but  have  not 
yet  had  scientifically  tested,  was,  when  compared  with  the 
delicious  nut-brown  creamy  liquor  which  may  be  obtained  in 
any  Dutch  brasserie,  as  “swipes”  to  the  “bitter”  brewed  by 
the  leading  firms  at  Burton  and  elsewhere.  5Iuch  of  the 
ordinary  so-called  “  lager  ”  dispensed  at  our  second-  and  third- 
rate  restaurants  is  little  better  than  “hog-wash” — thin,  pale 
stuff,  which  none  but  an  uneducated  palate  would  ever  put 
up  with  or  quaff  a  second  time.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  55’est  End  Restaurant,  of  a  high  character  throughout  (even 
in  its  charges),  where  you  get  as  perfect  a  “  bock  ”  as  is  obtain¬ 
able  this  side  the  Channel ;  only,  the  large  glass  of  this  particular 
nectar  costs  you  eightpence — of  course,  with  the  pourboire,  nine- 
pence  or  tenpence — and  this  may  be  termed  a  somewhat  exces¬ 
sive  price  to  pay  for  a  glass  of  beer,  although  5Ir.  Thackeray  paid 
two  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  at  Rotterdam,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  case  of  that  “  asking  too  much  ”  which,  in  conjunction  with 
“giving  too  little,”  is  alleged  to  be  the  especial  faiblesse  of  the  Dutch. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  “lager”  beer  now  so  extensively  sold  in  this 
country  is  considerably  “doctored”;  consequently,  those  who 
drink  it  in  preference  to  all  other  beverages  should  take  heed  of 
this  warning. 

Reverting  once  more  to  English  beer,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  a  well-known  expert,  Mr.  A.  Gordon  Salamon,  says  con¬ 
cerning  adulteration  and  dilution.  To  an  assemblage  of  experts, 
composed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  chemists  and  brewers,  5Ir! 
Salamon  boldly  put  these  important  questions  : — 1.  Is  beer  as  re¬ 
tailed  by  the  publican,  the  same  in  quality  and  condition  as  when  it 
leaves  the  brewery  ?  2.  Is  it  tampered  with  by  the  retailer  ?  3.  If 
so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  tampering?  *  4.  To  what  extent 
does  it  prevail  ?  These  queries  may  well  have  provoked  some 
heart-searchings  among  the  audience,  who  must  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  gratified  on  hearing  how  their  liquor  was — and  we 
may  say  is — treated  by  certain  publicans.  It  seems  that,  if 
the  publican  elect  to  “fine”  his  own  beer  in  his  own  cellar, 
“the  odds  are  in  favour  of  his  being  able  to  add  water,  or 
sugar  and  water,  without  entirely  disfiguring  the  sample ;  but, 
if  the  beer  is  delivered  to  him  fined  and  shived  down,  or 
containing  finings  and  shived  down,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
country  breweries,  then  it  is  impossible  to  adulterate  without 
disastrously  affecting  the'  appearance  and  the  taste  of  the  beer. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  sugar  and  water  be  added, 
and  the  treatment  be  tolerated,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  ‘muck’  is  sold  in  lieu  of  genuine  beer.”  Strono-  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  assertion  made  in  the  initial  article  of  this 
series— namely,  that  “  an  inferior,  and  in  some  cases  poisonous, 
article  is  palmed  off  upon  the  working-man  ” — is  afforded  by  5Ir! 
Salamon’s  subsequent  observations.  “  There  is  no  good,”  he  says, 
“  in  blinking  facts,  and,  however  unpleasant  the  statement  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  publicans  do  tamper  with  their 
beer.”  The  modem  representative  of  the  once-honoured  and 
jovial  John  Barleycorn  has,  it  seems,  a  painful  weakness  for 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  beer  by  the  sale  of  which  he  makes 
a  snug  living;  he  calls  it  “dilution,”  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  this  practice  has  largely  prevailed  among  the  keepers 
of  public-houses.  It  is  not  much  of  an  excuse  for  these 
tricksters  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  “that  they  add  in¬ 
gredients  which  are  deleterious  to  health,”  and  that  the  adulte¬ 
ration  consists  mainly  in  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water  to  the 
beer,  “  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  of  salt.”  The  fact  remains 
that  those  who  are  dishonest  enough  to  participate  in  such  a 
practice  as  dilution  convert  the  brewer’s  five  barrels  into  six,  and 
thus  perpetrate  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
population— the  workmen,  the  artisans,  and  indeed  the  indigent 
of  all  classes.  Section  8  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1885, 
declares  that  it  is  illegal  for  the  publican  to  add  anything  to  the 
beer,  “except  finings  for  the  purpose  of  clarification”;  still,  it  is 
evident  that  the  abominable  practice  denounced  by  5Ir.  Salamon 
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is  very  seldom  detected  by  the  Excise  or  punished  by  tbe  law. 
“  Whether  such  practices  are  general  throughout  the  country,’ 
adds  the  authority  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  “  I  am  unable  to 
State.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  attention  is  directed  to  the 
matter,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are.”  The  peculiar  and  much- 
admired  bitter  flavour  is  often  given  to  beer  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  quassia  and  a  host  of  other  things.  “  Colour,”  says  Dr. 
Hassall,  “should  be  due  solely  to  the  malt,  and  to  the  ripeness 
and  colour  of  the  hops  employed.  The  colour  of  porter  and  stout 
is  due  to  black  or  patent  malt,  which  is  simply  ordinary  malt  over¬ 
roasted.  Finings,”  we  are  told,  “consist  chiefly  of  isinglass,  or  some¬ 
times  gelatine,  although  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  wort,  in¬ 
cluding  cane-sugar,  is  allowed  by  law ;  but,  we  presume,  such  addition 
to  the  beer  is  not  permissible  after  it  is  fermented  and  with  the 
•view  to  its  adulteration  by  means  of  water ;  and  hence,  when 
the  presence  of  cane-sugar  is  demonstrated  in  common  beer,  it 
must  be  taken  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  its  adultera¬ 
tion.”  We  learn,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  this  eminent 
analyst,  that  “  the  vegetable  bitters  which  have  been  employed 
in  adulterating  beer  are  gentian,  chiretta,  quassia,  wormwood, 
orange-peel,  orange-bitter,  camomile  or  picric  acid,  cocculus 
indicus,  and  strychnine.  The  three  last  are  highly  poisonous. 
Salt  is  used  by  the  brewer ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  further 
quantity  is  frequently  used  by  the  publican  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  the  flavour  of  beer  which  has  been  reduced  in  strength  by 
the  addition  of  water.”  Reading  this  formidable  catalogue,  one 
sighs  for  the  good  old  days  of  “home-brewed,”  and,  unfor- 
tunately,  sighs  in  vain. 


REVIEWS. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNIXG.* 

THIS  book  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  most  “  curious  and 
disgusting  ”  example  of  a  modern,  but  apparently  increasing, 
delusion  that  we  have  yet  come  across.  We  use  the  word 
delusion  instead  of  a  harsher  one ;  first,  because  Mr.  Ingram 
has  really  done  useful  service  to  literature  before  now,  as  in  his 
long  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Edgar  Poe,  and,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  deal  tenderly  with  him ;  secondly,  because  we  believe 
that  there  really  is  a  certain  amount  of  genuine  delusion  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  recorded  by  several  trustworthy  travellers 
who  have  not  responded  to  the  advances  of  the  American  in¬ 
terviewer  that  that  person  has  condescended  to  be  rather  sorry 
than  angry  at  their  misguided  conduct.  The  public,  he  has  gently 
urged,  has  “  a  right  to  know  ”  all  about  distinguished  or  undis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  as  well  as 
wrong,  the  act  of  a  felon  and  a  churl  at  once,  to  deprive  the 
public  of  that  knowledge.  In  this  humour  is  Mr.  J.  II.  Ingram. 
His  introductory  note  would  afford  an  exceedingly  curious  cento 
of  half-plaintive,  half-indignant  remonstrances  with  a  gentleman 
who  happens  to  be  now  living  for  not  being  in  a  hurry  to  lay 
open  for  public  inspection  his  dead  wife’s  letters  to  himself  and  J 
Others.  Most  comic  of  all,  Mr.  Ingram  seems  to  take  actual 
Credit  to  himself  for  having,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  pro¬ 
duced  the  “initial  biography”  of  his  subject — that  is  to  say,  for 
having  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  the  only  persons  who  have  the 
slightest  right  to  decide  on  the  matter.  Nor  is  his  text  less  rich 
in  such  matter  than  his  introduction.  Mr.  Browning  thinks 
that  his  wife  was  born  on  March  6,  1806;  Mr.  Ingram  is  sure 
that  she  was  born  on  March  4,  1809.  We  need  hardly  do  more 
than  say — no  sane  and  intelligent  lover  of  literature  need  do 
more  than  say — that  it  does  not  matter  the  husk  of  a  filbert 
which  date  is  correct.  But  imagine  a  biographer  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  lady’s  husband  gravely  pluming  himself  on  having  set  right 
in  this  fashion  the  exact  date  of  the  lady’s  birth !  Croker, 
according  to  Macaulay,  had,  in  a  somewhat  similar  proceeding,  a 
malicious  object ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ingram  makes  Mrs.  Browning  out 
younger  not  older  than  is  commonly  believed,  there  can  be 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  his  case.  It  must  be  pure  love  for 
the  arts  of  the  busybody  and  the  literary  marine-storekeeper. 
Another  inimitable  passage  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Ingram  gravely 
discusses  the  “  lasting  antagonism  of  Mr.  Barrett  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter”  with  Mr.  Browning,  and  decides  that  it  is 
“  neither  unique  nor  singular.”  If  this  were  intended  or  calcu¬ 
lated  impertinence  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  about  it ;  we 
should  simply  pass  it  and  the  book  containing  it  in  silence ;  but 
it  is  quite  evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  his  proceeding  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  grossly  impertinent  things  possible  has 
evidently  not  even  occurred  to  Mr.  Ingram  ;  he  finds  it  quite 
natural  and  void  of  offence.  “  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  ”  ; 
•—that,  though  he  never  formulates  it  in  so  many  words,  is 
evidently  Mr.  Ingram’s  cardinal  doctrine. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
dismiss,  with  very  slight  reference,  the  biography  which,  by 
laborious  comparison  of  what  has  been  authoritatively  pub¬ 
lished,  of  Miss  Mitford’s  amiable  gossip,  of  the  letters  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Horne  in  that  unluckily  not  altogether  sunny 
old  age  which  succeeded  a  youth  of  much  promise  and  some 
performance,  of  the  tattle  of  American  visitors  to  Florence,  and 
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so  forth,  Mr.  Ingram  has  constructed.  It  is  the  less  necessary 
to  examine  his  results,  and  the  less  necessary  to  anticipate  any 
further  authoritative  account,  that  Mrs.  Browning’s  external 
life-history  was  admittedly  of  the  most  uneventful  kind,  and  that 
her  character  is  obvious  to  every  person,  competent  to  judge 
human  nature,  who  has  read  even  a  single  volume  of  her  works. 
In  hardly  any  case  that  we  can  think  of  is  biographical  detail 
so  useless  to  the  dense  and  so  superfluous  to  the  intelligent. 
The  two  excellently  constructed  volumes  of  Selected  Poems 
(which  really  include  all  that  posterity  need  trouble  itself  about, 
and  which  Mr.  Ingram  has  apparently  overlooked  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  “  her  works  are  only  accessible  in  costly  editions  ”) 
do  not  merely  contain  the  work  of  this  remarkable  writer,  but 
they  contain  her  life,  written  so  that  every  one  who  has  the 
faculty  of  reading  can  read  as  he  runs.  Biographies  of  poets  are 
too  often  an  impertinent  nuisance  and  stumbling-block ;  in  this 
case  they  are  pure  surplusage. 

Mr.  Ingram’s  criticism  is  better  than  his  biography,  though 
this  is  not  saying  very  much.  lie  has  a  most  unfortunate  lingo, 
as  when,  speaking  of  The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary — which, 
in  its  beauties  and  imperfections  alike,  is  Mrs.  Browning  in 
little — he  says  it  “  is  of  a  purer  tone  and  a  more  etherealized 
spirit  than  is  generally  prevalent  in  ballad  poesy,  ancient  and 
modern.”  If  this  is  not  mere  fustian,  and  does  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  meaninglessness,  as  fustian  may,  it  is  incorrect ;  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  ballads,  from  “The  Nut-Brown  Maid” 
and  the  early  French  folk-songs  to  our  own  day,  which  are 
as  “  pure  ”  and — as  far  as  we  know  what  this  means — of  as 
etherealized  a  spirit  as  the  Brown  Rosary.  When  Mr.  Ingram 
talks  about  the  “dry  bones  of  those  irretrievably  dead  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,”  he  talks  nonsense  if  he  can 
read  Greek,  and  worse  than  nonsense  if  he  cannot.  And 
though  he  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  separate  poems — 
notably  on  Aurora  Leiyh — he  does  not  anywhere  attempt  to 
make  a  critical  estimate  of  the  total  impression  which  this  ex¬ 
traordinarily  spontaneous,  vivid,  voluminous,  and  unequal  work 
produces  on  him.  We  should  indeed  rather  doubt  whether  it  lias 
produced  much  of  a  total  impression  on  him,  for  the  lavish 
encomiums  which  he  gives  in  places  are  practically  incompatible- 
with  the  blame  he  gives  in  others,  or  at  least  are  in  need  of  some 
harmonizing  medium  of  general  judgment  which  we  nowhere  here 
find.  It  may  not  therefore  be  impertinent  to  attempt  to  supply 
the  want  in  a  few  sentences. 

AM iat ever  may  have  been  at  one  time  the  case  (and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was  ever  very  different  with  competent  judges),  the 
extravagant  and  glaring  defects  which  mar  Mrs.  Browning’s 
work  are  not  now  often  denied  by  any  one  whose  denial  is 
important.  Mr.  Ingram  rightly  quotes  her  own  rather  nettled 
defence  to  Mr.  Horne  of  the  hideous  rhymes  which  she  affected, 
but  that  defence  makes  the  matter  worse.  If  she  had — to  supply 
the  admitted  poverty  of  the  English  tongue  in  double  rhymes — 
merely  hit  on  a  bold  assonance  system,  we  might  have  doubted 
the  wisdom,  but  should  have  allowed  the  legitimacy,  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  But  alas  !  “  Hellas  ”  and  “  tell  us,”  “  hushing  ”  and 
“cushion,”  “palace”  and  “chalice,”  “linen”  and  “winning,”' 
are  not  good  assonances  ;  they  are  simply  bad  and  vulgar  rhymes. 
The  slur  of  u  for  a ,  the  popularisms  of  “  pallis,”  “  linning,” 
“cushing,”  may  be  heard  every  day  in  London  streets  as  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  vulgarisms,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided  at 
any  cost  by  the  poet.  Nor,  again,  is  any  one  likely  to  defend 
the  undisciplined  and  fatal  fluency  which  (though  she  is  less 
alone  here  among  true  poets)  waters  down  and  spoils  much,  if 
not  all,  of  her  work.  The  endless  gush  and  the  sickening 
sentimentality,  the  nauseous  chatter  about  “womanhood”  and 
“  woman’s  heart,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  she  almost  in¬ 
vented,  but  of  which  the  secret  by  no  means  died  with  her,  the 
evidence  on  every  page  of  a  total  ignorance,  except  for  what 
poetic  intuition  gave  her,  of  the  open,  free,  healthy  life  of  the 
world,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  morbid  fancies  of 
the  sick-room,  the  dreams  of  the  library,  the  commcrage  of  the 
boudoir,  are  all  equally  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it  easy,  for  some 
people,  at  any  rate,  to  forgive  the  devotion  of  her  energies  when 
she  did  at  last  begin  to  take  some  outlook  beyond  what  she  would 
herself  have  called  the  gynceceum,  not  to  her  own  great  country 
and  its  myriad  interests,  but  to  the  fashionable  and  exotic  crotchet 
of  Italomania.  All  this  is  bad,  and  all  this  is  allowed. 

Yet  when  it  is  allowed  for  there  remains  in  this  poetry,  with 
all  its  defects,  with  its  almost  infinite  lack  of  criticism  and  taste, 
an  extraordinary  share  of  the  root  of  the  matter — of  the  in¬ 
definable  essence  without  which  the  sanest  and  most  faultless 
verse  is  only  sane  and  faultless  literature,  not  poetry  at  all.  No 
poet  who  has  possessed  this  essence  in  equal  measure  has  so  mis¬ 
used  it — the  misuse  being,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  causes  over 
which  the  poet  had  no  control,  but  also  illustrating  the  thesis 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  poet  of  the 
very  highest  class.  Had  Airs.  Browning  been  at  all  conscious  of 
the  horrible  faults  of  her  verse,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
been  so  disgusted  as  to  produce  nothing  at  all,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  loss  indeed.  AVe,  for  our  part,  would  with  perfect 
equanimity  give  up  to  the  flames  and  to  eternal  oblivion  Lady 
Geraldine' s  Courtship,  as  to  which  Air.  Ingram,  though  he  knows 
too  much  not  to  admit  its  faults,  uses  the  most  extravagant 
language  of  praise.  The  admirable  purpose  and  the  real  humanity 
of  The  Cry  of  the  Children  are  spoilt  for  us  by  its  unreality, 
its  length,  its  gush.  Aurora  Leigh  is,  after  all  (and  we  do 
not  think  Air.  Ingram  and  we  have  much  quarrel  on  this  point). 
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a  bad  novel  with  a  purpose,  which  might  have  been  a  little  less 
bad  if  it  had  been  told  in  prose,  but  even  then  would  only  have 
been  the  popular  novel  with  a  purpose  of  its  day.  But  plenty  of 
things  remain  which,  if  criticizable  and  parodiable  il  merci  et  il 
mistricorde,  are  as  unmistakably  poetry  as  anything  that  was  ever 
written.  The  affectation  and  the  false  notes  of  the  Romaunt  of 
Margret,  the  Brown  Rosary,  the  Duchess  May,  the  Romaunt  of. 
the  Page,  cannot  veil  or  countervail  their  beauties — beauties  of 
the  kind  that  any  one  not  a  poet,  whether  he  or  she,  might  toil 
for  a  lifetime  without  achieving.  The  conclusion  of  Catarina  to 
Camoens — though  even  this  is  faulty  enough,  and  though  hardly 
any  poet  but  Mrs.  Browning  would  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
distilling  the  whole  poem  into  something  a  tenth  as  bulky  and  a 
hundred  times  as  good — is  a  masterpiece.  Lord  Walter's  Jl  ife 
is  as  much  better  than  Lady  Geraldine' s  Courtship  as  it  is  shorter. 
You  simply  cannot  beat  in  their  own  way — a  way  a  trifle 
over-luscious  perhaps ;  but  so  are  peaches  and  pine-apples  the 
best  of  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  and  there  is  no  better 
critical  exercise  than  to  read  the  dismal  rubbish  of  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,  to  turn  to  A  Vision  of  Poets,  and  in  this  latter  faulty, 
but  partially  admirable,  work  to  trace  the  dram  of  eale  which 
mars  so  much  of  the  noble  substance  of  the  work  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
only  two  classes,  the  extremely  uncritical  and  the  extremely 
critical,  will  be  able  to  read  Mrs.  Browning  with  any  pleasure 
the  uncritical,  because  they  will  not  perceive  the  faults,  and  will 
feel  in  their  dim  but  not  unhappy  manner  the  beauties ;  the 
critical,  because  they  will  perceive  the  cause  of  the  faults  (which 
is  always  satisfactory),  and,  like  sensible  people,  will  not  bother 
themselves  over  the  causes  of  the  beauties  which,  indeed,  like 
the  causes  of  most  beauties,  are  altogether  past  finding  out.  And 
if  anybody  wishes  to  say  the  best  and  the  worst  of  her  in  a  few 
words,  he  will  say  for  the  latter,  “  She  thought 

Thou  still,  thou  cold,  thou  white 
was  a  translation  of  Heine’s 

Du  Stille,  du  Kalte,  du  Bleiche.” 

And  for  the  former  “  She  wrote 

If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 

Except  for  love’s  sake  only.” 


THE  MAPLESON  MEMOIRS.* 

NO  one  knows  more  about  the  operatic  history  of  the  last 
forty  years  than  Mr.  Henry  Mapleson,  for  a  long  time 
manager  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  at  one  period  partner 
with  Mr.  Gye — the  two  being  usually  determined  rivals — in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera ;  and  in  these  two 
volumes  he  tells  what  he  knows  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
candour.  Mr.  Mapleson  is  himself  a  musician.  He  has  played 
a  violin  in  the  orchestra  and  has  sung  tenor  parts  in  opera  ;  but 
he  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  had  any  design  of  elevating 
musical  taste  or  raising  the  artistic  character  of  the  operatic 
stage.  He  started  an  opera  company  as  a  speculation  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  and  of  course  lost  money,  according  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  fate  of  all  managers  of  Italian  opera  in  this  country ;  ever 
since  he  has  been  trying,  without  success,  to  get  the  money  back 
again,  and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  attempt,  extremely 
doubtful  as  its  accomplishment  seems  after  so  many  years  of 
failure,  is  not  yet  abandoned.  He  has  had  in  his  companies  the 
most  admirable  singers  whose  services  could  be  secured,  for  the 
reason  that  great  names  draw ;  but  if  he  quotes  with  pride 
the  list  of  those  who  have  sung  in  his  theatre,  he  is  equally 
ready  to  make  merry  over  reminiscences  of  such  desperate  shifts 
as  when,  not  being  able  to  find  a  tenor  who  could  take  the 
character  of  Lionello  in  Marta,  he  accidentally  came  across  one 
who,  though  he  had  never  even  seen  the  work,  was  familiar  with 
the  one  romance  “  M’appari,”  having  sung  it  in  English  at  a  concert. 
This  was  enough  for  the  enterprising  impresario.  Two  or  three 
hours  afterwards  the  vocalist,  with  this  scanty  equipment  of 
knowledge  and  what  more  could  be  gathered  from  a  hurried 
interview  with  Mile.  Titiens  and  Mme.  Trebelli,  the  Marta  and 
Nancy,  was  playing  the  part  at  Her  Majesty’s.  Mr.  Mapleson 
has  no  hesitation  about  taking  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  many 
are  the  amusing  stories  he  has  to  tell  of  the  whims  and  oddities 
of  those  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  annals  of  Italian  opera. 
There  is  a  humour  and  neatness  about  his  way  of  relating  these 
anecdotes  which  is  a  rare  quality  in  one  who  can  have  had  little 
practice  in  writing. 

An  all  too  stirring  event  which  Mr.  Mapleson  describes  is 
the  burning  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  he  had  refused  to  give  a  fire-insurance  agent  a  ten-pound 
note  to  clinch  a  project  for  insuring  the  theatre  for  30,000/. 
Mr.  Mapleson  was  dining  at  Mile.  Titiens’s  house  at  St.  John’s 
Wood  when  attention  was  directed  to  a  glare  in  the  sky,  and  the 
great  prima  donna  and  Signor  Bevignani  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  “  It’s  the  theatre  !  ”  It  was  so,  and  the  manager  whose 
whole  possessions  were  in  flames  covered  the  four  miles  with  all 
possible  speed.  “  On  my  pointing  out  to  the  firemen  certain  doors 
which  they  ought  to  break  open  in  order  to  recover  wardrobes, 
music,  &c.,  I  was  told  to  ‘  mind  my  own  business,’  ”  Mr.  Mapleson 
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drily  states,  and  what  followed  gives  a  proof  of  liis  readiness  of 
resource.  On  leaving  the  wrecked  building  he  hurried  to  tho 
house  of  Mr.  Jarrett,  his  acting  manager : — 

Jarrett  was  in  bed.  But  he  had  already  heard  of  the  calamity,  and 
expressed  great  regret.  I  desired  him  at  once  to  go  over  to  ChattertoD,  the 
then  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapham, 
and  endeavour  to  secure  his  theatre  from  March  till  the  end  of  July  before 
he  could  hear  of  my  disaster. 

“  Go  as  quickly  as  possible,”  I  said,  “  and  if  the  newspaper  is  lying 
about  be  careful  he  does  not  see  it.” 

On  arriving  at  Chatterton’s  the  first  thing  Jarrett  saw,  lying  on  the  hall 
table,  was  the  Times  newspaper.  He  threw  his  top  coat  over  it,  and  waited 
quietly  downstairs  until  Chatterton,  who  was  dressing,  could  receive  him. 
Then,  like  the  able  diplomatist  he  was,  without  appearing  at  all  anxious, 
he  concluded  a  short  agreement  whereby  I  was  to  have  the  use  of  Drury 
Lane  for  the  following  spring  and  summer  seasons,  with  a  right  to  renew 
the  occupation  for  future  years.  By  half-past  nine  o’clock  Mr.  Jarrett  was 
able  to  hand  me  the  agreement,  and  it  was  not  until  half-past  ten  that  Mr. 
Gye  drove  up  to  Mr.  Chatterton’s  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster  Mapleson 
had  met  with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  him  200 /.  per  week  provided  be 
did  not  let  Drury  Lane  for  Italian  Opera. 

Sharp  practice,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  sharp  people  had  to  bo 
encountered ! 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  stories  which  are  so  divert-* 
ingly  told  may  not  gratify  the  heroes  and  heroines  ot  them,  for 
many  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  these  pages  are  still  alive, 
and  certain  to  read  the  book.  The  account  ot  the  jealousies  of 
Mme.  Patti  and  Mme.  Gerster  is  not  the  least  quaint  thing  in  tho 
Memoirs.  The  latter  excellent  artist  was  declared  by  Mme.  Patti 
to  have  the  “  evil  eye,”  and  whenever  anything  went  wrong  it  was 
attributed  by  Rosina  to  her  rival’s  malign  influence — indeed,  Mr. 
Mapleson  assures  us  that  when  the  earthquake  occurred  at  San 
Francisco,  “  Gerster !  ”  was  the  first  exclamation  of  Mme.  Patti 
when  she  felt  the  earth  trembling  beneath  her.  As  for  Mme. 
Patti,  no  small  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  her. 
She  is  introduced  in  the  second  chapter  as  a  young  artist  (1861) 
who  was  to  appear  four  nights  on  approval,  after  which,  in  case 
of  success,  she  was  to  have  a  salary  of  40/.  a  week.  When  last 
she  sang  under  Mr.  Mapleson’s  management  the  terms  had  risen 
to  650/.  a  night,  and  now,  we  believe,  the  price  of  her  services 
is  considerably  higher. 

The  author’s  confession  that  Italian  opera  has  never  paid  as  a 
continuous — not  to  use  the  word  permanent — speculation  is 
sufficiently  clear,  and  we  are  driven  to  ask  the  reason  why.  Perhaps 
the  book  will  supply  an  answer.  We  are  led  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  Italian  opera  has  never,  or  has  only  on  rare  and  exceptional 
occasions,  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a  rational  entertainment. 
It  has  been  the  vogue  at  times.  Different  prime  donne  have  been 
strong  attractions.  Grisi  was  so — at  any  rate  in  conjunction  with 
Mario.  Titiens  deserved  to  be,  though  she  did  not  in  this  respect 
quite  secure  her  deserts.  Mme.  Nilsson  for  some  years  was  a 
formidable  rival  of  Mme.  Patti,  and  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
her  art  Mme.  Nilsson  was  far  the  superior,  however  remunerative 
“  Patti  nights  ”  may  have  been  to  Mr.  Gye  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  Mme.  Patti  was,  and  is,  a  superlatively  fine  vocalist ;  but 
as  an  interpreter  of  dramatic  character  she  has  never  risen  above 
the  rank  of  an  experienced  but  conventional  soubrette,  while  Mme. 
Nilsson  has  often  shown  herself  to  be  a  great  actress.  Mme. 
Albani  has  capacity,  and  though  the  attempt  to  rank  her  near 
Mme.  Patti  as  a  primary  attraction,  or  near  Mme.  Nilsson  as  an 
artist  has  always  been  a  complete  failure,  adroitly  as  it  has  been 
attempted,  the  Canadian  prima  donna  has  to  some  extent  held 
her  own.  Mme.  Lucca,  a  remarkably  fine  actress  and  an  admir¬ 
able  vocalist,  has  never,  in  spite  of  her  wide  range  of  talent — • 
she  has  been  unapproached  as  Cherubino  and  as  Selika — enjoyed 
the  esteem  she  merited.  Mme.  Nevada,  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  delightful  of  modern  singers,  has  been  permitted  to 
come  and  go  almost  unnoticed ;  the  art  of  Mme.  Sembrich  was 
not  appreciated,  and  the  coming  tenor  has  not  yet  appeared  since 
Mario  left  his  place  vacant.  Signor  Gayarre,  who  has  good  and 
bad  qualities,  made  some  bid  for  the  position,  but  did  not  persist, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  is  M.  J ean  de  Reszke,  an 
admirable  artist,  who,  however,  lacks  charm  of  voice.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  likely  to  lead  us  astray,  and  we  must  not  be  tempted. 
What  we  proposed  to  remark  when  induced  to  digress  was,  that 
though  popular  favourites  have  been  sources  of  attraction,  Italian 
opera  has  only  by  accident  been  presented  now  and  again  by  artists 
able  to  sing  the  music,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  give 
anything  approaching  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  engaged  upon  the  plot.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Mapleson 
was  perforce  content  to  send  on  his  stage  a  representative  of 
Lionello  who  knew  nothing  more  of  the  character  than  the  air  of 
the  romance  in  the  third  act ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  several  stories 
which  he  has  to  tell  not  dissimilar  in  idea,-  For  several  seasons 
Signor  Fancelli  was  primo  tenor e  at  Mr.  Mapleson’s  theatre.  He 
essayed  the  most  important  tenor  characters  in  the  repertory, 
Faust,  Raoul,  and  Lohengrin,  as  well  as  Elvino  and  less  exacting 
parts.  Let  us  give  his  manager’s  own  description  of  the  artistic 
ability  of  this  leading  member  of  the  company  : — 

Some  rude  critics  having  declared  of  Signor  Fancelli’s  singing  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  made  a  regular  study  of  the  vocal  art,  he 
spoke  to  me  seriously  about  taking  lessons.  But  he  declared  that  he  had 
no  time,  and  that  as  he  was  making  money  by  singing  in  the  style  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  it  would  be  better  to  defer  studying  until  he 
had  finished  his  career,  when  he  would  have  plenty  of  leisure.  About  this 
time  the  strange  idea  occurred  to  him  of  endeavouring  to  master  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  entrusted  to  him  in  the  various  operas.  “In  Medea,”  he 
innocently  remarked,  “  during  the  last  two  years  I  have  played  the  part 
of  a  man  named  ‘  Jason’  j  but  what  he  has  to  do  with  ‘  Medea,’  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  make  out.  Am  1  her  father,  her  brother,  her  lover, 
or  what  ?  ” 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  on  tlie  satiric  humour  of  repre¬ 
senting  Signor  Fanceili’s  aspiration  as  a  “strange  idea”  which 
“occurred  to  him.”  The  ironical  implication  is,  however,  that 
the  leading  representatives  of  character  in  Italian  operas  wander 
about  the  stage,  sing'ing  their  music  and  going  through  a  species 
of  traditional  drill,  but  doing  less  than  nothing  towards  inter¬ 
preting  the  story.  Audiences  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  what 
singers  make  them,  and,  to  show  the  appreciation  of  dramatic 
power  found  among  what  must  to  all  appearances  be  reckoned  as 
an  audience  of  average  intelligence,  let  us  quote  the  following 
anecdote : — 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  when  “  Don  Jose,”  the  tenor 
(Ravelli),  was  about  to  introduce  an  effective  high  note  which  generally 
brought  down  the  house,  that  “  Carmen  ”  rushed  forward  and  embraced 
him— why  I  could  never  understand.  Being  interrupted  at  the  moment 
of  his  effect,  he  was  greatly  enraged,  and  by  his  movements  showed  that 
he  had  resolved  to  throw  filme.  Hauk  into  “the  orchestra.  But  she  held 
firmly  on  to  his  red  waistcoat,  he  shouting  all  the  time,  “  Laisstz-moi , 
Laissez.moi !  ”  until  all  the  buttons  came  off  one  by  one,  when  she  retired 
hastily  to  another  part  of  the  stage.  Ravelli  rushed  forward  aud  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Regardez ,  elle  a  dechire  mnn  gilet /”  and  v.’ith  such  rage  that  lie 
brought  down  thunders  of  applause,  the  people  believing  this  genuine  ex¬ 
pression  of  anger  to  be  part  of  the  play. 

The  story  is  funny  enough,  hut  to  what  extent  can  we  suppose 
that  the  action  of  Carmen  was  being  understood  ?  Of  course  we 
know  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ances.  At  a  leading  theatre  a  play,  even  a  revival,  is  carefully 
rehearsed  for  some  weeks  before  it  is  ready  to  he  acted  ;  but  Mr. 
Mapleson  expressly  tells  us  that  Mme.  Patti  and  some  of  his 
principal  performers  never  condescended  to  rehearse  at  all.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  anything  like  an  effective  ensemble  ? 
If  it  be  maintained  that  Italian  opera  is  only  an  excuse  for  the 
singing  of  songs  and  concerted  pieces  by  vocalists  in  costume,  with 
a  more  or  less  picturesque  background,  one  understands  what  is 
meant ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  auditors  who 
possess  a  sense  of  dramatic  fitness. 

We  must  confess  that  from  the  glimpse  Mr.  Mapleson  affords 
us  of  the  Italian  singers  off  the  stage  we  are  not  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  intelligence  as  a  class  or  with  their  freedom 
from  petty  jealousies  and  ridiculous  vanities.  One  story  on  this 
head  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting : — 

It  will  perhaps  have  been  observed  that  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  Mme. 
Patti’s  engagement  the  letters  of  her  name  are  in  all  printed  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  letters  of  any  one  else’s  name  ;  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  Chicago  Festival,  I  saw  “Signor  Nicolini  armed 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  theodolite,  and  accompanied  hv  a  gentleman 
who  I  fancy  was  a  great  geometrician,  looking  intently  and  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  air  at  some  wall-posters  on  which  the  letters  composing  Mme.  Patti’s 
name  seemed  to  him  not  quite  one-third  larger  than  the  letters  compofing 
the  name  of  Mile.  Nevada.  At  last,  abandoning  all  idea  of  scientific 
measurement,  he  procured  a  ladder,  and,  boldly  mounting  the  steps,  ascer¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  foot-rule  that  the  letters  which  he  had  previously 
been  observing  from  afar  were  indeed  a  trifle  less  tall  than  by  contract  they 
should  have  been.  1  can  truly  sav,  “  with  my  hand  on  my  conscience,” 
as  the  French  put  it,  that  I  had  not  ordered  the  letters  to  be  made  a  shade 
smaller  than  they  should  have  been  with  the  slightest  intention  of  wound¬ 
ing  the  feelings  or  damaging  the  interests  either  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti 
or  of  Signor  Nicolini.  The  printers  had  not  followed  my  directions  so  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  offended 
prima  donna  and  her  irritated  spouse,  I  caused  the  printed  name  of  that 
most  charming  vocalist,  Mile.  Nevada,  to  be  operated  upon  in  this  way  :  a 
thin  slice  was  taken  out  of  it  transversely,  so  that  the  middle  stroke  of  the 
letter  E  disappeared  altogether.  When  I  pointed  out  my  revised  version 
of  the  name  to  Signor  Nicolini  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  was 
geometrically  wrong,  he  replied  to  me  with  a  puzzled  look  as  he  pointed  to 
the  letters  composing  the  name  of  Nevada  :  “  Yes  :  hut  there  is  something 
very  strange  about  that  E.” 

The  second  volume  is  somewhat  less  entertaining  than  the 
first,  much  of  it  being  devoted  to  the  recital  of  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
misfortunes  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  whole  hook  is  emi¬ 
nently  readable.  To  it  we  must  refer  those  who  would  like  to  hear 
how  Mme.  Albani,  when  she  first  came  to  London,  drove  to 
Covent  Garden,  instead  of  to  Her  Majesty’s,  and  signed  with  Mr. 
Gye  a  contract  which  she  proposed  to  sign  with  Mr.  Mapleson, 
and  how  many  other  curious  events  have  come  to  pass. 


SIIUTE’S  ESSAY  ON  ARISTOTLE.* 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  discharge  what  would  have  been 
under  other  circumstances  the  agreeable  duty  of  discussing 
the  volume  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Shute  of  Christ  Church 
and  recently  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  With  great 
regret  and  with  not  a  little  embarrassment — for,  although  we 
are  clear  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Shute  have  wisely  exercised 
their  discretion  in  putting  the  book  forth,  being,  as  it  is,  both 
valuable  in  itself  and  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  it  is  difficult 
to  criticize  without  something  like  self-reproach  a  sketch  which 
t  he  author  himself,  we  are  informed,  did  not  consider  sufficiently 
worked  up  for  publication  and  would  have  re-written  before  it 
was  suffered  to  see  the  light.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  two 
years  ago,  Richard  Shute  had  not  completed  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  He  was  taken,  in  his  own  words,  “  while  his  hand  was 
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still  warm  on  the  plough”  and  his  furrow  not  completed. 
Assuredly  these  chapters  and  this  memoir  will  be  of  advantage  to 
his  memory. 

M  e  shall  do,  we  think,  most  justice  to  the  author  and  service 
to  the  reader,  and  perhaps  (for  the  subject  is  extremely  technical 
and  difficult)  shall  best  observe  the  limits  of  our  own  competence, 
if  we  oiler,  not  so  much  a  judgment  of  the  book,  as  an  account 
of  it.  It  is  an  essay,  written  for  the  Conington  Prize  Com¬ 
petition  in  1882,  “  on  the  history  of  the  process  by  which  the- 
Aristotelian  writings  arrived  at  their  present  form.”  The  summary 
shall  be  given  in  the  original  words 

I  have  in  this  essay  attempted  to  prove,  first,  that  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Aristotelian  works  as  we  now  have  them,  there  was  no  kind  of  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  life  of  the  master,  nor  probably  for  a  considerable 
period  after  his  death.  Secondly,  that  as  to  this  portion  of  the  Aristotelian 
whole,  we  cannot  assert  with  certainty  that  we  have  ever  got  through¬ 
out  a  treatise  in  the  exact  words  of  Aristotle,  though  we  mav  be  prettv 
clear  that  we  have  a  fair  representation  of  his  thoughts.  .  .  ."Thirdly,  I 
have  tried  to  prove  that  the  works  which  are  preserved  to  us  come  chiefly, 
it  not  entirely,  from  the  tradition  of  Andronicus,  and  stand  in  no  very 
definite  relation  to  the  list  of  Diogenes,  and  consequently  we  have  a  very 
considerable  proportion,  and  not  merely  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
reputed  works  of  Aristotle  known  to  Latin  antiquity.  Fourthly,  I  have 
laid  down  that  the  majority  of  titles,  and  probably  all  the  definite  references, 
are  post-Aristotelian,  and  that,  therefore,  no  safe  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  latter  as  to  the  authenticity  or  original  order  of  the  Aristotelian 
works,  though  other  very  valuable  inferences  as  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  these  works  result  from  their  careful  consideration.  Fifthly,  I  have- 
attempted  to  trace  the  double  texts  and  repeated  passages  each  to  several 
original  sources  and  not  to  a  single  point  of  origin.  Incidentally  I  have 
been  led  to  investigate  the  question  of  another  class  of  works  which  bear 
Aristotle’s  name,  of  which  we  can  say  with  certaint}'  that  the  portions 
which  we  have  of  them  are  precisely  as  the  first  author  wrote  them,  but 
cannot  with  equal  certainty  assert  that  that  author  was  Aristotle. 

The  distribution  of  the  book,  which  does  not  exactly  follow 
these  divisions,  is  mainly  into  two  parts,  one  historical,  in  three 
chapters  (“From  Aristotle  to  the  Time  of  Cicero  and  the  Latin 
Renaissance,”  “Cicero  and  the  Latin  Renaissance,”  “From Cicero 
to  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ”),  and  another  of  textual  criticism  in 
detail,  developing  the  author’s  special  and  strongly-marked 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  references  in  Aristotle,  applying  to 
the  Physics  and  other  works  principles  previously  laid  down  as  to 
the  origin,  or  rather  origins,  of  repetition,  and  lastly  consider¬ 
ing  the  familiar  problems  presented  by  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
and  by  the  Politics.  Of  the  whole  the  most  characteristic  part 
is  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  dealing  with  the  titles,  references, 
and  repetitions.  The  sixth  chapter,  we  think,  will  be  most  ap¬ 
proved  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  investi¬ 
gating  the  problem  presented  by  the  existence  of  a  double  text 
for  the  seventh  book  of  the  Physics  Mr.  Shute  was,  from  his 
special  studies,  exceptionally  competent.  The  gist  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  show  that  the  growth  of  this  double  text  can  be  dated 
between  the  commentators  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  and  Sim¬ 
plicius —  that  is,  between  the  second  and  sixth  centuries  a.d. — • 
and  that  the  manner  of  its  growth  throws  light  in  many  ways 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings.  The  details 
of  his  proof  are  certainly  interesting,  and  we  believe  it  to  be- 
sound.  Satisfactory  also,  at  least  in  principle,  whatever  mav 
be  the  strength  of  particular  applications,  is  the  exposition 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  reduplication  may  originate — 
first,  “  when  there  have  been  from  a  time  not  much  later  than 
the  death  of  Aristotle  two  or  more  workings-up  of  his  subject  by 
different  hands  ” ;  and,  secondly,  “when  the  differences  depend 
chiefly,  it  not  entirely,  upon  the  ingenuity  of  rival  schools  of 
commentators.”  In  both  cases  “  the  text  is  sure  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  in  at.  least  two  ways — first,  by  the  insertion  of  passages 
supplied  from  one  text  to  the  other  to  fill  a  real  lacuna 
secondly,  by  the  writing  in  the  margin  of  parallel  passages  from- 
the  other  text,  and  the  gradual  creeping  of  these  marginalia 
into  the  body  of  the  text.”  The  author’s  illustration  of  these- 
principles  will  be  of  great  value  to  editors  and  students  gene¬ 
rally,  and  is  touched  throughout  with  a  contagious  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  Appended  to  this  chapter  is  a 
brief  and  not  very  closely  connected  consideration  of  the  Meta¬ 
physics.  That  the  books  so  called  are  “  from  the  beginning,  not 
a  treatise,  but  a  collection  of  parts  of  treatises,”  is  likely  enough, 
perhaps  certain;  that  they  “constituted  the  whole  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  some  individual  or  school  bearing  on  the  Aristotelian 
higher  philosophy,  and  consisting  of  a  simple  roll  or  bundle  of 
rolls  ”  is  a  credible  assumption ;  but  it  remains  possible,  or  seems 
so  to  us,  that  this  “  roll  ”  really  did  contain,  together  with  what¬ 
ever  else  may  have  been  put  in  it,  all  the  ascertainable  fragments 
left  by  Aristotle  of  suggestions  towards  future  work  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  Concerning  Aristotle’s  work  the  one  thing  which 
seems  fairly  certain  is,  that  he  left  no  scientific  books  at  all  which 
even  professed  to  be  finished.  All  were  in  various  stages  of  pre¬ 
paration.  He  is  perhaps  not  for  that  reason  the  less  instructive, 
or  the  less  truly  typical  of  the  scientific  mind. 

From  the  author’s  concluding  paragraphs  we  should  infer  that 

he  held  his  problem — the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings _ 

to  be  not  susceptible  of  any  complete  solution,  and  with  good 

reason.  The  particular  conclusions  which  can  be  made  out _ as, 

for  example,  those  which  Shute  seems  to  establish  respecting  the- 
Physics — are  precisely  such  as,  by  exhibiting  the  extraordinary 
complication  of  influences  which  has  disturbed  a  text  originally 
contused  and  dubious,  preclude  the  hope  of  such  an  outcome- 
ol  labour  as  a  pure  residuum.  The  author's  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  is  modestly  limited  to  this,  “That  the  present  duty  of 
scholarship  is  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  course  of  the 
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Aristotelian  argument  by  bracketing  superfluous  or  repeated 
passages.”  But  perhaps  the  defect  of  the  Essay,  as  well  as  its 
strength,  lies  on  the  side  of  scepticism.  The  Politics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  doubtless  not  a  finished  work,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
as  a  final  exposition  of  Aristotle’s  mind  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  two,  of  three  perhaps,  or 
of  four  partial  treatises,  variously  arranged  at  various  times,  and 
not  even  together  making  a  whole.  But  if  it  were  suggested — 
and  the  Essay  might  leave  this  impression — that  nothing  of 
Aristotle,  and  therefore  not  the  Politics,  is  wholly  Aristotelian, 
that  we  are  to  see  in  the  book  merely  an  accumulation  of  Aristo¬ 
telian  matter  “  all  filtered  through  other  minds,”  this  scepticism 
would  encounter  objections  as  great  or  greater  than  its  own. 
We  should  have,  for  instance,  to  explain  the  fact,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Newman,  that  the  book  contains  no  anachronism,  no 
allusion  which  by  its  mere  date  proves  itself  not  the  writing 
of  Aristotle ;  a  thing  incredible  if  the  process  of  collecting 
it  had  been  long  or  widely  extended.  And  with  regard  to 
the  cross-references  in  our  Aristotle  from  one  work  to  another, 
which  the  author  when  the  Essay  was  written  held  to  be 
universally  spurious,  we  might  ask  why  the  argument  should  not 
be  extended,  as  it  is  not,  to  all  the  references  from  one  part 
of  a  work  to  another  part  of  the  same.  If  the  cross-references 
between  various  works  are  confused,  so  are  the  separate  works ; 
but  much  of  the  confusion  may  have  existed  from  the  first  in  the 
imperfectly  edited  remains  of  a  perpetual  projector.  Again,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  in  works  called  “  of  Aristotle,”  but 
undoubtedly  not  his,  such  as  the  spurious  jrep'i  (fcvrcov,  there  are 
references  like  this,  eKTedeiuapev  be  alrias  rrepl  rijs  yeueoeors  tuiv 
irrpySsv  ev  rip  fiperepcp  /3i/3Xi'<a  tm  trep'i  pereapau  (13.  2,  822  b.  32), 
which  declare  themselves  false  by  their  manner.  If  the  re¬ 
ferences  in  the  works  held  genuine  are  spurious  inventions,  why 
does  not  their  manner  thus  betray  them  ?  And,  generally, 
the  proposition  that  all  our  “Aristotle”  is  liable  to  “the 
suspicion  (or  rather  almost  certainty)  of  filtration  through 
other  minds,”  should  be  limited  by  this,  that  the  “filtration” 
must  presumably  have  been  a  very  different  process  in  different 
cases.  However,  all  this,  if  the  author  had  lived,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  presented  more  perfectly. 

The  earlier  historical  chapters  are  interesting,  though  some¬ 
times  unfinished  in  form.  In  particular,  the  story  of  the  long 
repose  of  “the  books  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus”  in  the 
cellar  at  Scepsis  is  reduced  to  its  just  limits  of  importance.  No 
one  perhaps  now  supposes  that  these  authors  were  lost  to  the 
Peripatetic  school  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ ; 
or  that  the  MSS.,  which  so  strangely  wandered  to  the  Troad  and 
back  to  Athens,  and  thence  by  the  fortune  of  war  to  Rome,  did 
anything  but  assist  in  the  selection  and  repair  of  the  writings 
included  by  the  Roman  editors  of  the  Ciceronian  age  in  that 
Corpus,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  “Aristotle”  we  have.  The 
gradual  descent  of  the  Scepsis  legend  to  its  proper  place  may  be 
traced,  with  some  amusement,  in  the  successive  editions  of 
Grant’s  Ethics.  The  truly  critical  event  in  the  history  of 
Aristotle,  which  marks  that  epoch,  is  not  the  discovery  of  the 
MSS.  of  Neleus,  but  the  transplantation  of  Aristotelianism  from 
Greece  to  the  much  more  congenial  soil  of  Rome  and  the  West. 
On  all  this  part  of  the  subject  the  Essay,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
excellent.  In  revision  the  author  would  probably  have  seen 
reason  to  abate  his  respect  for  the  evidence  of  Cicero,  who  can 
be  so  often  convicted  of  speaking  without  acknowledgment  at 
second-hand,  that  his  testimony  upon  Greek  philosophy  is  of 
very  dubious  value. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Shute’s  thoroughgoing  caution  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  without  reserve,  as  from  Aristotle,  even 
writings  (such  as  the  books  “  on  the  Ideal  State  ”  in  the  Politics 
or  the  fragments  of  the  lost  Dialogues)  in  which  the  text  can  be 
actually  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be  accurately  preserved, 
and  nothing  is  open  to  suspicion  but  the  name  of  the  alleged 
author.  But  in  such  a  case,  unless  the  style  betrays  a  forgery, 
suspicion  has  really  nothing  to  ground  upon  ;  and  the  style  in 
these  particular  instances,  as  Shute  himself  points  out,  makes  the 
strongest  case  in  their  favour.  But  for  these  rare  books  and  frag¬ 
ments  “  the  golden  stream  of  language  ”  attributed  to  Aristotle 
by  Cicero  would  be  an  unintelligible  metaphor.  It  becomes  “  a 
literal  truth  ”  when  we  read,  as  we  surely  may  with  a  reasonable 
confidence  that  we  are  reading  Aristotle,  the  beautiful  passage 
quoted  by  Plutarch  from  the  dialogue  called  Eudemus.  It  is  so 
little  known,  it  gives  so  interesting  a  glimpse  of  Aristotle  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  it  strikes  us,  fresh  from  the  Essay,  with  so 
curious  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  that  though  the  manner 
is  beyond  imitation  we  shall  try  to  present  the  substance  of  it. 
“This  truth,”  writes  Plutarch,  “was  declared,  as  Aristotle  tells 
us,  to  Midas  by  Silenus,  whom  he  had  captured.  It  will  be  best 
to  cite  the  very  language  of  the  philosopher.  In  the  book  Con¬ 
cerning  Soul,  entitled  Eudemus,  we  read  as  follows : — 

“  This,  Sir,  yon,  whose  virtue  and  whose  happiness  are  alike  transcendent, 
may  know  to  be  the  reason,  why  we  not  only  hold  the  dead  for  blessed 
and  happy,  but  also  are  scrupulous  not  to  speak  of  them  falsely  or  in¬ 
juriously,  as  having  now  passed  into  a  better  and  a  higher  state,  maxims 
which  have  been  ever  current  with  us  from  so  remote  an  antiquity,  that 
no  man  whosoever  knows  when  they  first  began  or  who  first  laid  them 
down  ;  from  time  immemorial  they  are  found  to  have  been  ever  in  vogue. 
There  is  also  another  saying,  which  you  observe  to  have  been  repeated  from 
a  far  distant  date  by  the  lips  of  successive  generations.”  “  And  that,”  said 
he,  “  is?  ”  «  It  is,”  continued  the  other,  “  that  the  best  of  all  things  is 
never  to  be  born,  and  better  than  life  is  death,  as  many  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  have  witnessed— for  example,  Silenus,  when,  according  to  the  story,  he 


was  chased  and  at  length  captured  by  Midas,  who  inquired  of  him  curiously 
what  was  the  better  thing  for  man,  and  what  most  worthy  of  his  choice.  For 
a  while  he  refused  to  answer,  and  kept  a  strange  silence  ;  but  Midas,  by  his 
utmost  endeavours,  at  length  forced  the  god  to  say  to  him  something,  and 
thereupon  wrung  from  him  this  : — ‘  Creature  of  a  day,  creature  of  mischance 
and  misery,  why  force  ye  me  to  utter  what  it  were  for  your  good  that  ye 
should  not  know,  life  being  easiest  for  him  that  knows  not  his  own  ills? 
The  best  thing  for  man  is  not  to  be  born  into  the  world  at  all,  to  have  with 
good  or  better  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Best  is  it  for  all,  both  man  and  woman, 
not  to  be  born,  and  next  to  this,  soonest  to  be  sought  of  all  things  else,  yet 
second  to  this,  is,  being  born,  with  what  speed  they  may  to  die.’  ” 


KOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

A  N  Imperfect  Gentleman  treats  of  an  old  theme — the  gentle- 
man  who  is  not  a  gentleman — with  much  freshness  and 
humour,  and  is  a  bright,  clever,  and  amusing  story,  apart  from 
its  pleasant  illustration  of  the  leading  motive.  No  very  knotty 
problem  is  suggested  by  the  question  when  is  a  gentleman  not 
a  gentleman.  It  suggests  almost  infinite  illustration.  Greater 
daring  is  required  to  paint  a  man,  as  Fielding  has  done,  or  a 
gentleman,  as  Thackeray,  yet  praise  is  due  to  a  writer  whose 
success  is  complete  within  the  restrictions  of  a  modest  aim.  Mrs. 
Henry  Jenner’s  portrait  of  an  imperfect  gentleman  is  an  artistic 
performance,  marred  by  one  little  slip  which  is  an  obvious 
oversight,  lie  is  a  rather  vulgar  and  extremely  good-natured 
banker’s  clerk,  Tom  Rowley  by  name,  who  comes  into  eight 
thousand  a  year  and  a  baronetcy  and  lives  up  to  his  new  dignity 
with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  good  sense  and  folly.  At  the  outset 
his  manly  independence  is  mainly  supported  by  the  receipt  of  a 
private  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  “  He  never  said  ‘  sir’  to 
any  man  ;  it  was  against  his  principles.”  I11  spite  of  this  weak¬ 
ness,  we  find  him  ready  with  a  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  when  he  obtains 
leave  of  the  banker  to  hurry  to  his  pretty  empty-headed  wife 
with  the  news  of  his  good  luck.  If  sudden  joy,  like  grief,  con¬ 
founds  at  first,  it  did  not  so  affect  Sir  Thomas  Rowley,  though 
his  wife  thinks  he  is  drunk,  and  locks  herself  in  her  room  when 
he  returns  to  his  Hampstead  villa  in  a  cart,  with  a  magnificent 
black  silk  dress,  a  bonnet,  a  gorgeous  velvet  pelisse  for  baby,  a 
perambulator,  and  other  proofs  of  his  new  purchasing  power. 
On  the  whole,  he  behaves  very  well.  The  fortunes  and  trials  of 
the  baronet,  among  his  wife’s  relations  and  his  new-found  family 
connexions  at  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Rowleys,  are  depicted 
with  excellent  comic  force.  He  soon  finds  that  his  income  goes 
nowhere  in  competition  with  the  rich  magnates  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  he  becomes  involved  in  debts  through  the  lures  of  a  dis¬ 
reputable  relative,  Colonel  Rowley,  who  by  an  odd  chance  is 
able  to  dispossess  him  of  his  title  just  as  he  has  completed  his 
ruin.  These  ups  and  downs  might  well  try  a  less  imperfect  gentle¬ 
man.  In  the  end,  by  the  death  of  the  Colonel,  he  again  succeeds 
to  the  title,  but  without  a  penny  to  support  it.  Never  was 
poor  baronet  so  hit.  He  is  provided  for,  however,  by  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  Colonel’s  daughter,  Julian  Rowley,  a  charming 
young  lady  who  inherits  the  property  and  is  happily  married  to 
Lord  Leaveland,  the  remarkable  son  of  a  remarkable  peer.  The 
story  of  Lady  Leaveland’s  love  affairs  is  not  without  pathos,  though 
but  slightly  connected  with  the  mishaps  of  the  Rowleys.  She  is 
actually  engaged  to  a  purse-proud  banker  when  Lord  -  Leaveland 
convinces  her  that  money  does  not  spell  happiness,  and  a  “fraved 
coat  ” — of  which  he  is  the  happy  wearer — does  not  imply  misery. 
His  father  spends  most  of  his  time  between  Ebury  Street  and 
Camden  Town.  In  the  former  locality  he  is  the  Earl  of  Baffles-' 
mere;  in  the  latter  he  is  Mr.  Barnes,  photographic  artist. 
Curiously  enough,  no  one  suspects  this  odd  conjunction  till  it  is' 
revealed  by  a  chance  visit  of  his  son.  He  is  a  good  photographer, 
however,  and  well  read  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists”  for  he 
solemnly  tells  the  despondent  Sir  Thomas,  who  laments  his  im¬ 
perfections,  “  there  never  was  but  one  perfect  gentleman  since  the 
world  began.” 

Tribute  to  Satan  possesses  one  distinction.  It  introduces  Mr. 
Edison’s  phonograph  as  a  witness  at  an  inquest  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect.  In  other  respects  the  story  is  not  remarkable. 
The  beautiful  dark  adventuress  who  commits  two  murders  the1 
benevolent  rich  young  widow  who  owns  coal-mines  and  starts  a 
kind  of  People’s  Palace  for  her  artisans,  the  fraudulent  Stock 
Exchange  “  plunger,”  the  detective,  the  financial  agent,  and  the 
rest,  are  all  old  friends  of  the  novel-reader,  and  a  good  deal  the 
worse  for  wear.  There  is  a  Lord  Ralston,  who  talks  nonsense 
about  “  the  higher  education  of  the  people  forcing  up  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  clergy.”  His  gamekeeper  in  Scotland  writes  to  him 
to  say  “  the  birds  are  not  quite  ready,”  by  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  man  is  as  odd  as  his  master.  Lord  Ralston  was  also  a 
“  skilled  boxer.”  On  one  occasion,  “  having  seen  from  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  eye  that  the  blow  was  coming,  he  had  recourse  to  the  trick 
well  known  in  boxing  of  avoiding  such  a  blow,  jerking  the  head 
aside  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.”  Then  thero  is  a  Captain 
Hawley,  who  wittily  remarks  of  a  young  lady  at  a  ball  that  he 
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liked  her  very  much.  “  until  she  was  illustrated  by  her  female 
parent.”  As  to  the  fascinating  Bruce  Landon,  or  Mrs.  Bland, 
who  is  ultimately  confounded  by  Mr.  Edison’s  useful  invention, 
it  is  said  of  her  that,  among  other  enormities,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  “getting  into  debt  wherever  she  went,  without  paying.'’  When 
she  shot  her  husband  with  a  silver-mounted  pistol,  “studded  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,”  she  little  thought  of  “  a  recent  invention 
of  Professor  Edison,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,” 
by  which  James  Potts,  assistant  to  the  electrician  in  whose  house 
they  lodged,  recorded  every  sound  of  the  furious  squabble  that 
led  to  the  fatal  shot.  Everything  came  out  at  the  inquest  with 
dreadful  freshness.  The  report  of  the  pistol  in  the  court  made 
every  one  leap  in  amazement.  There  was  no  cross-examination 
of  this  witness ;  and,  as  there  was  no  getting  round  it  anyhow, 
Mrs.  Bland  took  poison  in  her  cell,  as  if  her  case  were  too  bad  for 
a  Home  Secretary  and  a  sentimental  public. 

The  J ew,  as  he  is  figured  in  Miss  Dorothea  Gerard’s  very  pictur¬ 
esque  story,  differs  greatly  from  the  mild-mannered,  honourable, 
and  tolerant  gentleman  he  is  represented  to  be  in  some  recent 
fiction.  He  is  very  far  from  being  the  Jew  that  George  Eliot 
drew.  Orthodox  treats  of  Jewish  life  in  Poland  among  the 
orthodox  bigots,  and  a  more  abhorrent  set  of  rascals  could  not  be 
conceived  than  the  Jew  traders  of  Miss  Gerard’s  story.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  Marmorstein  household  and  their  friends. 
Berisch  Marmorstein,  dealer  in  bones  and  skins  in  Goratyn,  has 
two  daughters.  Salome,  the  elder,  is  a  magnificent  creature  with 
“pure  red-gold  hair,”  classical  features,  and  a  superb  figure. 
Surchen,  the  younger,  is  a  pretty  but  revolting  little  baggage,  full 
of  low  cunning  and  preternatural  sharpness  of  wits.  When  the 
young  and  extremely  innocent  Count  Ortenegg  joins  his  regiment 
at  Goratyn,  he  easily  falls  in  love  with  Salome,  and  the  pretty  but 
weak-minded  Jewess  as  readily  promises  to  abandon  her  ortho¬ 
doxy  at  his  entreaties.  At  first  it  is  through  sheer  opposition 
that  Ortenegg,  as  a  brother  officer  puts  it,  “  espouses  the  cause  of 
the  filthy  Hebrew.”  He  would  first  convert  Salome,  and  then 
marry  her.  By  the  connivance  of  Surchen,  he  carries  off  the 
lovely  girl  from  her  miserable  home  to  a  neighbouring  convent ; 
but  is  induced  to  allow  her  to  return  to  her  people  by  the  solemn 
oath  of  the  father  that  she  should  be  “  held  in  trust  ”  till  Ortenegg 
can  marry  her.  Of  course  the  lying  old  scoundrel  marries  her  at 
once  to  a  dirty  and  disreputable  dealer  in  clothes.  The  dis¬ 
illusion  of  Ortenegg  is  complete,  and  he  retires  to  a  monastery. 
Orthodox  abounds  in  dramatic  passages,  pictorial  power,  humour, 
and  effective  touches  of  characterization.  The  career  of  the  un- 
happy  hero  is  powerfully  depicted,  and  altogether  an  admirably 
searching  study  of  eccentric  zeal  and  infatuation. 

Life  in  “ Blankhampton ”  is  once  more  the  theme  of  “John 
Strange  Winter’s”  lively  pen,  but  the  agreeable  rattle  of  gossip, 
the  brisk  and  moving  pictures  of  social  gatherings,  the  lighter 
elements  of  the  author’s  sketches  of  military  life,  are  rather  oddly 
discomposed  by  an  incident  that  is  meant  to  be  impressive,  and  is 
in  truth  a  good  deal  grotesque.  When  young  “Tommy”  Earle 
kills  his  superior  officer  in  a  fit  of  passion  by  heaving  a  dumb¬ 
bell  at  him,  it  is  unfortunate  for  “Beautiful  Jim”  that  he  should 
be  the  owner  of  the  dumbbell.  But  the  case  is,  at  the  most,  one 
of  manslaughter,  though  “Beautiful  Jim,”  who  knows  all  about 
it,  persists  in  regarding  it  as  murder.  So  does  his  fiancee ,  young 
Earle’s  sister,  whose  treatment  of  her  brother  appears  the  more 
extraordinary  because  that  young  gentleman  is  represented  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  story  as  merely  conceited  and  not 
vicious.  In  fact,  the  so-called  “  murder  ”  is  so  improbable  in  itself 
as  to  appear  preposterous. 

Mrs.  Meadows,  the  mother  of  the  heroine  in  A  Moral  Bigamist, 
was  “a  gentle  coaxable  mother”  with  a  kind  of  “intensely 
clinging  hug,”  which  she  reserved  wholly  for  her  children.  When 
Mr.  Meadows  proposed  to  her  he  was  a  blushing  youth  of  forty, 
so  that  he  coloured  like  a  girl  when  Miss  Lilian  Smith  “  asked 
him  who  Eros  was,”  and  she  falteringly  explained  that  she 
thought  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  weather.  Poor  thing  ! 
she  was  thinking  perhaps  of  Eurus.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
this  genial  couple  fell  in  with  a  devout  youth  of  Aberdeen, 
Fergus  Graham  his  name,  who  loved  her  and  began  to  propose 
to  her  one  day  while  she  was  fastening  her  bootlace,  by 
asking  “  Are  you  religious?”  This  precious  young  humbug 
when  a  boy  used  to  try  to  convert  milkmaids  by  pasting  tracts 
on  their  pails  at  area  gates  ;  and  for  this  he  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  per  hundred  by  a  fond  and  pious  parent.  The 
beautiful  Lily  does  not  love  him  a  bit,  to  her  credit  be  it  said  ; 
but  she  marries  him  nevertheless,  and  goes  to  India.  Here  she 
becomes  a  “  moral  bigamist,”  and  it  is  no  fault  of  her  fool  of  a 
husband  that  she  goes  no  further.  She  carries  on  with  a  violet¬ 
eyed  “frivoller,”  one  Levien,  an  officer  of  rakish  repute;  and 
accepts  a  ring  and  a  maudlin  epistle,  in  which  Levien  declares 
the  ring  is  “  the  most  precious  relic  ”  he  has — it  contains  his 
mother’s  hair — and  he  gives  it  to  “  Lily,  my  wife  before  God,” 
signing  himself  “  her  loving  husband.”  Her  flirtation  is  all  inno¬ 
cence.  She  is  moved  to  the  hideous  crime  of  “  moral  bigamy  ” 
by  a  fit  of  tadium  vita,  caused  by  the  neglect  ol  her  stupid 
husband,  and  exasperated  by  the  idleness  that  most  afflicts  pretty 
women  in  India.  Besides  “  moral  bigamy  ”  the  story  deals  with 
what  may  quite  as  justifiably  be  called  “moral  murder.”  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  the  dashing  Lena  Hardy, 
who,  while  her  drunken  spouse  is  taken  with  apoplexy  one  night, 
is  attending  the  sick-bed  of  the  gay  Levien  in  an  adjoining  room. 
At  the  inquest  the  doctor  swears  that  her  husband’s  life  might 
have  been  saved  if  his  head  had  been  raised  to  the  pillows. 


There  is,  moreover,  a  spot  of  candle-grease  “in  the  comer  of 
the  body’s  right  eye.”  It  is  a  bad  case,  though  Lena  gets  off 
triumphantly,  and  marries  Levien.  He  deserts  her,  and  dies 
gloriously  on  the  Afghan  fields.  Mrs.  Graham’s  next  baby  is 
named  Charlie  after  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her  husband. 
And  the  “  moral  ”  of  this  moral  tale  is  that  “  husbands  should 
love  their  wives  (as  St.  Paul  tells  them),”  and  “not,”  as  the 
author  adds,  “  let  courtship  end  with  the  honeymoon.” 


HOLLAND.* 

IN  writing  this  “  story  ”  of  Holland  Professor  Rogers  has  had, 
or  at  least  has  made  for  himself,  abundant  opportunities  for 
expressing  his  political  feelings.  He  treats  almost  every  side  of 
his  subject  as  an  occasion  for  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  modem 
Radicalism,  and  is  as  discursive  in  his  remarks,  and  sometimes  as 
wildly  inaccurate  in  his  statements,  as  though  lie  were  declaiming 
from  a  wagon  in  Ilyde  Park.  The  Church  in  the  early  middle 
ages  in  England  and  elsewhere  was,  he  declares,  the  agent  of 
kings  who  pillaged  and  harried  their  peoples — an  announcement 
which  proves  his  utter  ignorance  of  mediaeval  history.  He  finds 
the  perfidy  of  princes  a  delightful  topic,  and  when  speaking 
of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wranders  off  to  abuse 
James  I.  of  England,  and  to  cackle  over  the  beheading  of 
Charles  I.  Then  he  tells  us  that  John  and  Henry  III.  were 
absolved  from  their  oaths  by  Popes,  and  that  Edward  I.  “  broke 
with  the  custom,”  which  happens  to  be  a  most  unlucky  guess,  as 
surely  every  one  except  Professor  Rogers  must  know  that  Edward 
applied  for  and  received  a  papal  absolution  from  the  pledges  he 
had  given  to  his  subjects.  The  distress  of  the  Lady  Mary 
of  Burgundy  when  her  friends  and  counsellors  were  put  to  death 
at  Ghent  has,  he  says,  “  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  senti¬ 
mental,”  which  in  his  opinion  proves  that  “  hereditary  rank 
breeds  hereditary  lackeys.”  Although  he  may  not  think  that  the 
anguish  of  a  young  and  friendless  woman  is  any  subject  for  pity, 
he  should  not  abuse  those  who  think  differently ;  for  he  has  not 
yet  been  generally  received  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  taste 
and  feeling,  and  he  should  remember  that,  if  some  people  bow 
down  to  the  possessors  of  hereditary  rank,  there  are  others,  and 
among  them  men  of  talent  and  learning,  who  have  delighted  to 
make  themselves  the  lackeys  of  the  mob,  and  who  have  received 
kicks  instead  of  halfpence  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  He 
looks  on  the  history  of  Holland  as  a  triumphant  protest  against 
the  hereditary  principle,  and  wastes  much  space  and  indignation 
in  declaiming  about  the  “  divine  right  of  kings.”  It  would,  at 
the  least,  be  as  correct  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  the  lower 
classes  find  in  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy  the  best 
safeguard  of  their  liberties  as  against  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
Very  grievous  is  it  to  him  to  have  to  record  that  the  hereditary 
principle  triumphed  in  Holland,  which  was,  he  says,  “  handed 
over  to  hereditary  monarchy  and  the  vulgarities  it  implies.” 
Although  much  might  be  said  on  this  matter,  it  is  enough 
to  remark  here  that  all  things  are  vulgar  to  a  vulgar  mind. 
The  larger  part  of  his  book  seems  to  be  made  up  out  of 
the  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  to  whom  he  refers  in  his 
preface  as  one  of  his  principal  “authorities”;  he  appears  to 
have  little  special  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  to  have 
done  scarcely  any  independent  work  upon  it.  Here  and  there 
we  get  some  interesting  and  suggestive  notices  of  economic 
affairs,  such  as  the  political  importance  of  the  Bank  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  the  large  profits  made  on  the  negotiation  of  English 
bills  during  the  wars  with  Louis  XIV.  The  trade  of  Holland 
generally  receives  fair  attention,  though  we  expected  more  precise 
information  on  this  subject  than  Professor  Rogers  gives  us.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  daily  life  of  the  people  at  any 
period,  and  we  have  not  found  any  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  towards  their  colonies.  Constitutional  matters  are 
treated  with  provoking  vagueness;  no  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  town-councils  were  elected,  or  of  the  office 
and  functions  of  the  Pensionary,  of  the  character  of  the  bond  of 
confederation  between  the  United  Provinces,  of  the  powers  of 
the  States-General,  or  of  the  position  of  the  Stadtholder  with 
respect  to  the  various  States  and  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Rogers  has  not  tried  to  explain 
these  and  other  such  points ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  even 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Dutch  history  without  understanding 
them,  and  a  clear  and  workmanlike  chapter  upon  them  would 
have  been  of  infinitely  greater  interest  than  silly  and  ill- 
tempered  blather  about  kings  and  nobles,  or  such  remarks  as  that 
the  “  deference  paid  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  ”  of  Popes  was 
“  more  degrading  than  the  worship  of  the  bull  Apis  in  Egypt,  or 
of  the  Lama  in  Thibet.” 

In  spite  of  having,  through  a  large  part  of  his  work,  a  guide  so 
generally  trustworthy  as  Mr.  Motley,  Professor  Rogers  makes 
several  strange  blunders.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  book  he  gets 
himself  into  trouble  over  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by  giving  the 
Imperial  title  to  Henry  the  Fowler;  and,  a  few  pages  further  on, 
writes  as  if  he  believed  that  the  mimicipal  life  of  London  was 
derived  from  Roman  institutions,  and  that  for  a  considerable 
period  the  mayors  of  English  boroughs  were  nominated  by  a 
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lord.  To  come  more  nearly  to  his  proper  subject,  we  are  told 
that  “  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  so  powerful  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  tragically  concluded,  was  a  grant 
of  that  duchy,  the  principal  town  of  which  was  Dijon,  made 
by  Louis  the  Ninth  (1226-1270),  called  the  Saint,  to  one  of 
his  younger  children.”  This  is  simply  marvellous.  The  second 
ducal  House  of  Burgundy  was,  of  course,  founded  by  Philip 
the  Hardy,  who  received  the  duchy  in  accordance  with  a 
grant  made  by  his  father  John  when  ho  was  returning  to 
England.  The  first  House  began  with  Robert,  son  of  Robert  the 
King,  and  ended  with  Philip  de  Rouvre.  One  of  these  earlier 
dukes,  called  Robert  II.,  certainly  married  a  daughter  of  St.  Louis, 
and  this  marriage,  which  must  have  taken  place  more  than  fifty 
years  before  the  extinction  of  the  old  line  of  dukes,  has  been 
muddled  up  here  with  the  foundation  of  the  second  House.  An 
equally  ludicrous  confusion  is  made  between  the  two  princely 
Houses  of  Orange.  The  ancestors  of  William  the  Silent  came, 
we  are  told,  originally  from  Orange,  and  were  vassals  of  the  Pope ; 
they  migrated  to  the  Netherlands,  apparently  from  Orange,  and 
there  became  great  men  under  the  Burgundian  dukes.  In  reality 
William  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Nassau-Dillenburg  ;  some 
of  his  ancestors  were  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  and  his  family  was 
settled  in  the  Netherlands  centuries  before  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  principality  of  Orange.  The  older  princes  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Orange-Chalons,  and  their  principality,  once  a  part 
of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  was  a  fief  of  the  marquisate  or 
county  of  Provence  down  to  the  time  of  Rents,  who  sold  his 
rights  to  Louis  XI.  The  account  of  the  War  of  Independence  is 
written  with  some  life,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not 
the  time  or  inclination  to  read  larger  books  on  the  subject.  When 
we  get  to  the  story  of  John  de  Witt  we  are  at  once  met  by  a 
curious  proof  of  the  author’s  carelessness  or  ignorance,  for  he  in¬ 
troduces  De  Witt  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  “  Interest  of 
Holland.”  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  book,  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1662,  with  the  title  “  Interest  van  Holland  ofte 
Gronden  van  Hollands- Welvaren,  aangewezen  door  Y.  D.  II.,” 
was  not  written  by  De  Witt,  but  by  Peter  Cornelius  van  den 
Hoven,  or  De  la  Court,  the  “  V.  D.  II.”  of  the  title-page.  De 
Witt  revised  the  author’s  manuscript,  and,  as  is  hinted  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  added  the  two  chapters  numbered 
29  and  30  in  the  first  edition,  and  entitled  “  Waarom  de  vryheid 
in  Holland,”  &c.,  “Why  liberty  in  Holland  has  not  brought 
forth  more  good  fruit  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,” 
and  “Wat  goede  vruchten,”  &c.,  “  What  good  fruits  have  been 
brought  forth  by  the  beginnings  of  free  government.”  An  English 
translation  appeared  in  1 702  with  the  title  “  The  True  Interests 
and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Republick  of  Holland  and  West-Fries- 
land,  by  John  de  Witt  and  other  Great  Men  in  Holland,”  and 
a  French  translation  in  1 709  with  the  misleading  title  “  Memoires 
de  J.  de  Wit,”  but  with  the  preface,  also  appended  to  the  English 
book,  showing  that  the  description  was  false.  Now  if  Professor 
Rogers  had  read  the  book,  to  which  he  gives  due  praise,  in  the 
original  edition,  the  title-page  would  surely  have  led  him  to 
inquire  further  into  the  authorship,  and  if  in  a  later  edition,  either 
in  Dutch,  English,  or  French,  he  would  have  gathered  from  the 
preface  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  De  Witt.  lie  may,  of  course,  ; 
not  be  in  the  habit  of  reading  prefaces.  But  even  so,  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  any  one  who  was  studying  the  history  of  Holland 
should  suppose  that  De  Witt  wrote  the  chapters  on  the  interest 
of  that  country  with  respect  to  foreign  alliances.  The  account  of 
De  Witt’s  administration  contains  no  mention  of  the  war  with 
Sweden,  which  gave  the  States  the  mastery  of  the  Baltic,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Swedes  from  obtaining  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  North,  and  restored  the  Dutch  to  the  position  which  they  had 
lost  during  their  late  war  with  England.  All  the  famous  sea- 
fights  with  England  are  passed  by  with  the  barest  notices.  Of 
course,  in  a  book  of  this  size  everything  cannot  be  told ;  but  these 
are,  perhaps,  almost  the  last  events  that  should  be  slurred 
over  in  a  history  of  Holland.  Any  way,  we  should  not  have 
been  told  that  the  battle  of  Southwold  Bay  took  place  two 
years  before  the  four  days’  fight  of  1666.  The  period  of  the  wars 
with  Louis  XIV.  is  disposed  of  with  so  little  reference  to 
Holland,  that  no  hint  is  given  that  the  Dutch  took  any  special 
part  in  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  the  very  name  of  Auver- 
querque  is  left  out.  While  Professor  Rogers  can  find  room — 
possibly  for  some  reason  of  his  own — for  the  story  of  the  help 
that  Churchill  received  from  Lady  Castlemaine  and  for  other 
like  matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  he 
scarcely  devotes  a  line  to  Heinsius  and  not  a  word  to  Slingelandt. 
He  is  very  severe  on  the  treatment  that  Holland  has  received 
from  England  at  different  times,  and  especially  in  1779  and 
1780.  “  As  an  Englishman,”  he  says,  “  I  am  heartily  ashamed 

of  telling  the  story”  of  those  years.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  if  he  knew  his  story  better — if  he  knew  something 
of  the  provocations  that  England  had  received — he  would  have 
less  reason  for  his  shame. 


CLAUDE  JOSEPH  DORAT.* 

“  TXTIIO  now  reads  Dorat?  if  he  pleases  yet,  He  pleases  most 
V  V  by  Head-piece  and  Vignette  ” — one  might  say,  parodying 
Pope’s  couplet  on  Cowley.  So  lavishly,  indeed,  has  free-handed 
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Oblivion  scattered  her  poppy  over  the  twenty  volumes  of  the 
light-hearted  ex-musketeer,  that  the  very  names  of  his  more  ambi¬ 
tious  pieces  are  barely  remembered.  Spoken  of  traditionally  with 
all  the  sugared  phrases  of  eighteenth-century  connoisseurship — 
caressingly  described  as  ambree,  musquce,  enrubannee — his  Muse  is 
scarcely  known  by  sight.  Where  is  his  “  pohne  en  quatre  chants  ” 
— La  Declamation  Theatrale — once  ranked  by  indulgent  critics 
with  the  famous  epistle  of  Horace  to  the  Pisos,  but  slumbering 
now  under  a  deeper  dust  than  Bramston’s  Art  of  Politic/cs,  or 
the  Art  of  Cookery  of  Dr.  William  King  ?  Yet  Dorat’s  alexan¬ 
drines,  both  for  their  references  to  contemporary  dramatic  art 
and  for  the  unanswerable  good  sense  of  many  of  their  precepts, 
deserve  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  Churchill’s  Rosciad  or 
Lloyd’s  Actor.  This  is  his  counsel  to  the  Thalia  of  his  time,  and 
who  shall  affirm  that  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  Thalia  of 
all  time  ? — 

Remettez  sous  nos  yeux  le  tableau  de  nos  moeurs ; 

Badinez  avec  nous  pour  nous  rendre  mcilleurs. 

Qui  retient  vos  crayons  ?  Quels  seraient  vos  scrupules  ? 

Molifcre  est  sous  la  tombe,  et  non  les  ridicules. 

Oui,  chaque  age  a  les  siens,  vrais,  caracterisds  : 

Ceux-la  sont  apparens,  ceux-ei  mal  ddguisds. 

11  faut  leur  arracher  cette  enveloppe  obscure  ; 

11  faut  a  cbaque  sieele  assigner  sa  figure. 

Avec  dcs  traits  divers,  le  n6tre  a  ses  Orgons ; 

11  a  ses  imposteurs,  il  a  ses  Harpagons. 

His  JSpitres  are  marred  by  that  fatal  fluency  which  enabled  him 
to  spin  them  from  the  flimsiest  material;  but  even  these  are 
often  delightfully  graphic,  as  well  as  easy.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  passage  from  the  epistle  Sur  la  Galanterie  moderne 
addressed  to  another  musketeer-poet,  the  Marquis  de  Pezay : — ■ 

Que  j’aime  ce  fou  suranne, 

Ce  preux  paladin  de  la  Manche, 

Au  long  visage  decharne 
Mais  a  l’amc  sensible  et  franelie, 

Qu’au  pied  d’un  rocher  calcine 
On  voit  mille  fois  sur  la  brune 
Se  fessant  au  clair  de  la  lune 
Pour  1’ amour  et  pour  Duleiue — 

verses  which,  if  found  at  large,  one  might  almost  sign  with  a 
greater  name  than  Dorat’s.  Of  Dorat’s  plays  a  solitary  specimen, 
La  Fcinte  par  Amour,  is  said  to  be  au  repertoire ;  but  the  rest  ? 
One  of  them  with  which  we  have  a  casual  acquaintance  is  entitled 
Le  Chevalier  Franqais  d  Londres.  The  Chevalier,  of  course,  is  a  very 
conquering  lady-killer,  and  the  piece  is  a  sufficiently  harmless 
network  of  conventional  intrigue.  But  to  an  Englishman  its  un¬ 
conscious  humour  lies  in  the  perverse  originality  which  induced 
the  author  to  lay  the  scene  at  London  in  “  the  mansion  of 
d’Ormond,  Viceroy  of  Ireland.”  The  heroine  (played  by  the  charm¬ 
ing  Blanche  Doligny  who  first  created  Rosina  in  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville)  rejoices  in  the  Scandinavian  name  of  “  Adelson,”  and  the 
other  characters  are  “  Lord  Arlington,”  “  Lord  Rochester,”  and  a 
mythical  “  Ladi  Halifax,”  masquerading  for  the  nonce  as  “  Ladi 
Stdele,”  which  latter  name  rhymes  to  “  rebelle  ”  and  “  infidele.” 
Furthermore,  the  ingenuous  M.  Dorat  seems  to  regard  “  3Iiss”  as 
the  invariable  equivalent  of  “  Mademoiselle.”  Thus  : — 

Aime-t-il  toujours  Miss,  ou  veut-il  la  trahir  ? 

while  he  evidently  looks  on  “  Ladi  ”  as  a  species  of  Christian 
name : — 

J’aurois  cru  que  Ladi,  belle,  a  la  fleur  de  l’age, 

Citee  avec  eclat,  vous  plairoit  davantage. 

Yet  this  comedy,  notwithstanding  its  absurdities,  was  acted  in 
November,  1778,  by  the  best  artists  of  the  famous  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  every  part  being  filled  by  a  celebrity.  Preville,  the 
incomparable,  was  “  Lord  Arlington  ”  ;  Mole,  prince  of  petits- 
maitres,  the  Chevalier ;  Monvel  played  “  Lord  Rochester  ”  ;  and 
Dazincourt,  unrivalled  for  valets,  the  Chevalier’s  servant.  Mile. 
Doligny  has  already  been  mentioned;  the  other  feminine  part, 
“  Ladi  Steele,”  was  taken  by  another  popular  actress,  Mile. 
Fannier,  who,  it  is  reported,  shared  the  heart  of  the  volatile  poet 
in  his  last  days  with  the  Countess  Fanny  de  Beauharnais. 

But  if  Dorat’s  poetry  is  forgotten  as  literature,  two  or  three  of 
his  works,  thanks  to  the  famous  book-illustrators  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  still  retain  an  adventitious  value.  That  eclectic  class  of 
collectors,  the  amateurs  de  livres  a  vignettes  du  XVII1C  sieele, 
for  whom  M.  Henry  Cohen  compiled  his  inestimable  Guide, 
attach  considerable  importance  to  Les  Baisers  of  Dorat,  when 
embellished  by  the  designs  of  Marillier  and  Eisen,  as  interpreted 
by  the  burins  of  De  Longueil,  Baquoy,  Aliamet,  Delaunay,  and 
the  rest  of  those  skilful  craftsmen  whose  happy  art  turned  "copper 
into  gold.  That  Dorat  was  wise  in  securing  such  aids  to  immor¬ 
tality  his  generation  seems  to  have  recognized.  “  Ce  poete  ” — 
said  the  witty  Abbe  Galiani — “  se  sauve  du  naufrage  de  planehe 
en  planehe.”  The  mot  is  untranslatable  ;  but  it  is  paralleled  by 
the  equally  clever  couplet  applied  to  another  volume  more  famed 
for  its  decorations  than  its  verse  : — 

Of  Rogers’s  Italy  Luttrell  relates. 

It  would  surely  be  dished  if  ’twere  not  for  the  plates. 

A  special  copy  of  Les  Baisers  has  fetched  as  much  as  100/.,  and 
M.  Cohen’s  estimated  value  varies  from  40 1.  to  50/.,  although  it 
seems,  from  Book-Prices  Current,  that  a  copy  was  sold  by 
auction  last  year  for  the  trifling  stun  of  2 1.  1 5s.  Much,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  plates.  Meanwhile,  to 
those  who  are  not  over-particular  upon  this  head,  and  have  no 
“sentimental”  prejudice  against  modern  reproductions  (a  pre- 
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judice  wliicli  we  must  frankly  admit),  Messrs.  Vizetelly  offer 
impressions  of  the  original  “  coppers,”  with  an  English  text,  for 
the  modest  outlay  of  one  guinea.  They  are  skilfully  printed, 
and,  if  somewhat  worn,  should,  as  regards  composition  and 
design,  be  as  useful  to  the  student  as  the  earlier  issues.  On 
other  grounds  they  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  earlier 
issues.  Mr.  Keene's  version  of  Dorat’s  text  is  fluent.  But  the 
value  of  the  text  is  so  secondary  that  translation  was  needless, 
especially  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  translate  the  nuances  of 
French  erotic  verse  into  English  without  somewhere  suggesting 
the  nice  distinction  drawn  by  Victor  Hugo  between  “  le  nu  ”  and 
“  le  deshabille." 


the  nightingale’s  gift  to  the  daughter  of  the  Professor,  in  order 
to  present  the  rose  to  her : — 

But  the  girl  frowned. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  go  with  my  dress,”  she  answered  ;  “  and  besides, 
the  Chamberlain’s  nephew  has  sent  me  some  real  jewels,  and  everybody 
knows  that  jewels  cost  far  more  than  flowers.” 

Then  the  student,  having  thrown  away  the  rose,  returns  to  a 
great  dusty  book,  reflecting  : — 

“  What  a  silly  thing  Love  is.  It  is  not  half  as  useful  as  Logic,  for  it 
does  not  prove  anything,  and  it  is  always  telling  one  of  things  that  are  not 
going  to  happen  ...  In  fact,  it  is  quite  unpractical,  and,  as  in  this  aae  to 
be  practical  is  everything,  I  shall  go  back  to  Fhilosoplq-  and  study  Meta¬ 
physics.” 


QUESTION'S  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

AS  the  author  of  this  book  tells  us  that  his  pupils — probably 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders —  “  using  [it]  with  the  Students' 
English  Church  History  have  found  it  serviceable,”  it  comes  before 
us  with  a  strong  recommendation,  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  sound  Churchman,  it  deserves  and  receives  our 
good  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
questions  it  contains  are  such  as  any  intelligent  teacher  could 
frame  without  the  slightest  trouble,  and  that  the  book  has  been 
compiled  without  any  apparent  system.  A  good  many  questions 
have  what  are  described  as  “  Answer-hints,”  which  in  most  cases 
do  not  seem  to  differ  from  answers,  appended  to  them  ;  others  are 
left  to  the  learner’s  unaided  efforts.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a 
student  who  can  find  an  answer  to  “  Q.  1099.  Give  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  Iloadley,”  needs  an  “Answer-hint”  to  “  Q.  1100.  Give 
an  account  of  John  Toland,  the  Deist,  and  his  works,”  especially 
as  the  hint  merely  consists  of  a  statement  of  two  or  three  facts. 
Some  of  the  questions  are — to  use  an  Oxford  phrase — Pass  ques¬ 
tions;  others,  such  as  might  be  set  in  an  Honours  paper,  and  a 
few,  as,  for  example,  Q.  637,  are  awkwardly  expressed.  Here 
and  there  some  emendation  is  needed  in  matter.  Q.  418  should 
not  have  been  inserted ;  Sanders  is  no  authority,  and  the  foul 
scandal  concerning  Anne  Boleyn’s  birth,  about  which  the  student 
is  asked  and  enlightened,  is  certainly  untrue ;  the  true  and  important 
story  about  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  Boleyn  is  left  unnoticed. 
There  is  a  muddle  in  the  answer  supplied  to  Q.  904 ;  the  emigrants 
from  Delft  in  1620 — such  of  them  as  persevered — were  included 
in  the  passengers  who  finally  sailed  in  the  Mayflower ,  and 
Robinson  was  prevented  from  joining  the  colonists.  We  are 
amazed  a't  the  guarded  answer  which  tells  us  that  Robert 
Grosseteste  was,  “  on  the  whole,  a  man  of  high  character.”  What 
on  earth  can  the  author  have  to  say  against  the  character  of  the 
“great  clerk”?  His  Answer-hint  seems  to  show  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  exact  position  which  the  Bishop  took  up,  both  as 
regards  the  institution  of  aliens  to  English  benefices  and  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  common  law  into  conformity  with  the 
canon  law.  The  answer  to  Q.  227  is  misleading,  if  not  actually 
erroneous;  that  to  Q.  227*  ridiculously  insufficient;  and  the 
charter  granted  by  John  to  the  Church  in  1214  should  not  have 
been  forgotten  under  Q.  231.  Still,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks, 
the  questions,  as  a  whole,  afford  a  satisfactory  means  of  testing  a 
student’s  knowledge  of  English  Church  history,  and  the  answers 
contain  much  useful  information  and  many  suggestive  remarks. 


THE  HAPPY  PRINCE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.f 

ONE  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  true  fairy  story  is  to  excite 
sympathy.  Whether  they  are  princes,  peasants,  or  inanimate 
objects  (Was  the  immortal  tin  soldier  an  inanimate  object?),  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fairyland  will 
always  be  real  to  those  persons,  -whatever  their  age  may  be,  who 
lore  the  fairy  story,  and  regard  it  as  the  most  delightful  form 
of  romance.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  no  doubt  for  excellent  reasons, 
has  chosen  to  present  his  fables  in  the  form  of  fairy  tales 
to  a  public  which,  though  it  should  count  among  its  numbers 
most  persons  who  can  appreciate  delicate  humour  and  an  artistic 
literary  manner,  will  assuredly  not  be  composed  of  children. 
No  child  will  sympathize  at  all  with  Mr.  Wilde’s  Happy 
Prince  when  he  is  melted  down  by  order  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  obedience  to  the  dictum  of  the  art  professor  at 
the  University  that,  since  “  he  is  no  longer  beautiful,  he  is 
no  longer  useful.”  Children  do  not  care  for  satire,  and  the 
dominant  spirit  of  these  stories  is  satire — a  bitter  satire  differ¬ 
ing  widely  from  that  of  Hans  Andersen,  whom  Mr.  Wilde’s 
literary  manner  so  constantly  recalls  to  us.  This  quality  of 
bitterness,  however,  does  not  repel  the  reader  (except  in  the 
story  of  the  “  Devoted  Friend,”  which  is  at  once  the  cleverest 
and  least  agreeable  in  the  volume),  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilde  always 
contrives  to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  every  tale  with  a  very 
pleasant  sensation  of  the  humorous.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  Mr.  Wilde’s  method  is  to  be  found  in  “The  Nightingale  and 
the  Rose.”  Here  the  nightingale  has  sacrificed  its  life  in  order 
to  obtain  a  red  rose  for  the  student.  The  student  repairs  with 


*  Twelve  Hundred  Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
with  some  Answer-hints,  and  with  Tabular  Annals,  SfC.  By  a  Lecturer. 
London :  Iiivingtons.  1888. 

t  The  Happy  Prince,  and  other  Tales.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Craue  uud  Jacomb  Hood.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1888. 


It  may  be  remarked  in  connexion  with  this  story  that,  in  order 
to  get  the  desired  effect  at  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Wilde  has  gone 
!  dangerously  near  the  region  of  sham  sentiment.  It  is  the  only 
place  in  the  book  where  his  artistic  sense  has  stumbled  a  little 
along  with  his  natural  history.  The  volume  is  well  got  up,  without 
any  of  those  disfiguring  eccentricities,  either  of  type  or  binding, 
which  are  too  commonly  used  in  publications  of  this  kind ; 
possibly  a  prettier  page  might  have  been  produced  if  a  slightly 
smaller  type  and  blacker  ink  had  been  employed.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  Mr.  W alter  Crane  and  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  ;  the  latter 
has  been  the  more  successful  of  the  two. 


MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY.* 

IF  ever  there  was  a  man  of  whom  it  might  be  said  with  truth 
that  he  needed  no  biography  for  his  works  speak  for  him, 
Captain  Maury  was  that  man.  Other  naval  officers  have  done 
far  more  in  fighting  or  exploration.  Other  men  of  science  have 
shown  greater  imagination  and  originality.  But  there  can  never 
have  been  any  man  whose  scientific  work  bore  more  immediate 
practical  fruit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  over-sea 
voyage  and  most  coasting  voyages  made  all  over  the  world  are 
to-day  shorter  and  safer  than  they  would  have  been  without 
Maury’s  work.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteoro¬ 
logy,  gave  scientific  completeness  to  the  old  empirical  practical 
seamanship.  Much  had  been  done  before  him,  for,  after  all,  no 
explorer,  discoverer,  or  man  of  science  is  entirely  without  pre¬ 
cursors.  There  was  a  great  advance  in  navigation  even  between 
Anson’s  time  and  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Cook  had 
known  the  value  of  accurate  instruments ;  and  even  as  far  back 
as  the  sixteenth  century  men  knew  what  was  meant  by  great 
circle  sailing.  Still  the  progress  had  been  slow.  As  a  rule,  men 
were  content  with  just  as  much  knowledge  as  would  do. 
Voyages  were  longer  than  they  need  have  been,  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  seamen  to  exact  navigation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  great  war,  there  were,  it  is  said,  only  sixteen 
chronometers  in  possession  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  merchant 
service,  except  in  the  East  India  Company’s  ships,  there  was 
little  or  no  scientific  navigation,  though  of  practical  seamanship 
there  was  no  lack.  Of  the  men  who  put  a  stop  to  this  rule-of- 
thumb  navigation  and  blind  following  of  old  routes,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Maury.  To  have  improved  the  course  of  every 
ship  upon  the  sea  wag  a  great  thing,  and  the  man  who  did  it  is 
not  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Corbin’s  Life  of  her  father  is  also  hardly  the  biography 
which  should  have  been  written  of  Maury.  It  is  sufficiently 
pleasant  reading,  and  in  every  way  excellent  in  tone.  It  tells  all 
there  is  to  tell  of  his  active  life ;  but  it  is  weakest  precisely  where 
it  had  need  to  be  strong.  We  cannot  blame  a  lady  for  not 
dwelling  on  the  scientific  work ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  what  we 
should  like  to  hear  about.  Mrs.  Corbin  does,  indeed,  mention 
her  father’s  books,  and  gives  their  names  and  dates  of  publication, 
and  describes  their  reception  by  the  world.  But  we  miss  those 
definitions  of  the  work ;  those  explanations  of  mental  processes 
which,  after  all,  make  up  the  life  of  the  man  of  science.  On  the 
active  side  Maury’s  life  was  not  full  or  remarkable.  As  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  American  navy  he  was  already  studious  and 
thoughtful.  He  passed  for  lieutenant  twenty-seventh  in  a  list 
of  forty,  and  Mrs.  Corbin  is  doubtless  right  in  accounting  for 
his  modest  position  by  saying  that  the  examination  was  mainly 
in  practical  seamanship,  for  which  Maury  seems  to  have  had 
no  particular  taste,  though  he  never  failed  in  his  duty.  His 
natural  bent  towards  study  was  confirmed  by  accident.  His 
leg  was  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  stage-coach,  and  then  he  had 
the  evil  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  surgeon, 
who  set  the  leg  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  broken  again,  and 
re-set — a  horrible  operation  in  the  days  when  anaesthetics  as 
yet  were  not.  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence,  but  he  at  least  recovered  the  use  of  the  limb.  Maurv 
was  completely  lamed  for  a  time,  and  seems  to  have  limped 
all  his  life.  This  misfortune  would  have  stopped  his  active 
service,  but  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  with  creditable  intel¬ 
ligence,  employed  him  in  the  Observatory,  and  in  hydrogra¬ 
phical  work.  Once  only  his  labours  were  interrupted.  A 
Retirement  Committee  was  appointed  in  1855  to  clear  the  block 
in  the  list  of  lieutenants,  and  this  body  was  so  ill  advised  a.9 
to  propose  to  shelve  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the  U.S. 

*  A  Life  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  U.S..V.,  and  C.S.H.  Compiled 
bv  liis  Daughter,  D.  F.  M.  Corbiu.  Loudon :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1888. 
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Navy.  This  stupid  piece  of  red  tape  excited  a  very  proper 
degree  of  indignation.  Maury  was  restored  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
continued  at  his  Observatory  work  collating  logs,  arranging  re¬ 
ports,  writing  his  books,  with  now  and  then  an  interruption  for 
lectures  to  farmers  and  seamen  on  meteorology,  or  a  visit  to 
England  to  look  after  copyrights.  He  was  early  and  warmly  re¬ 
cognized  in  Europe  by  learned  Societies  and  Admiralties.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  wrote  him  a  letter  of  warm  admiration, 
and  later  on  offered  him  employment  in  Russia. 

The  Civil  War  broke  up  Maury’s  life  completely.  As  a 
Virginian  he  followed  the  fortune  of  his  State.  His  attitude 
towards  the  Secession  was  essentially  that  of  Lee,  and  indeed  of 
most  Virginians,  lie  thought  it  a  misfortune,  and  could  see  no 
solid  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Cotton  States.  But  as  a 
Southerner  he  held  that  the  Constitution  was  a  league  between 
sovereign  States,  from  which  any  of  the  parties  was  entitled  by 
virtue  of  its  unalienable  rights  to  retire  whenever  it  thought 
fit  for  any  reason  or  no  reason  at  all.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  called 
on  Virginia  to  assist  in  coercing  the  other  Southern  States,  he 
resigned  his  commission  with  grief  and  reluctance,  but  without 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  duty.  His  active 
share  in  the  war  was  small.  During  the  earlier  period  he  was 
engaged  in  fortifying  portions  of  the  coast,  or  in  efforts  to  organize 
a  torpedo  flotilla.  But  the  maritime  resources  of  the  Confederacy 
were  insignificant,  and  Captain  Maury  was  hardly  qualified  by 
nature  for  such  work  as  Captain  Semmes’s.  He  was  despatched 
at  an  early  period  to  Europe  on  diplomatic  or  semi-diplomatic 
duties.  For  some  years  he  remained  in  exile.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy  he  was  for  a  time  in  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
renounce  his  native  country  and  become  naturalized  in  Europe. 
For  one  brief  period  he  was  in  the  service  of  Maximilian  as 
Minister  of  Immigration.  But  these  schemes  fell  through.  Mrs. 
Corbin  publishes  a  singularly  wise  and  manly  letter  written  to 
him  by  his  friend  Commodore  Jansen,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  his  first  duty  was  still  to  his  State.  After  a  time 
Maury  saw  that  it  was  so.  When  the  first  bitterness  of  the 
war  was  over  he  returned  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  till 
his  death  in  1873.  Mrs.  Corbin’s  quotations  from  his  letters  and 
her  reminiscences  present  a  pleasant  picture  of  her  father. 
They  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  a  singularly  lovable, 
modest  man,  and  a  Virginian  of  the  good  old  stamp. 


BALLADS.* 

MB.  GLENNIE,  like  Autolycus,  appears  to  be  “  in  wrath 
with  many  men.”  The  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Greek  Folk  Songs  (translated  by  Miss  Lucy  Garnett)  contains  the 
expression  of  his  chagrin,  and  is  also  enriched  with  an  essay 
on  “  The  Science  of  Folklore.”  The  persons  whom  he  calls 
“litterateur  critics”  and  accuses  of  “ log-rolling,”  “falsehoods,” 
and  “  literary  corruption  ”  come  under  his  wrath,  and  it  is  a  sad 
day  for  them,  as  for  the  insect  foes  of  Peter  Bell  the  First.  It 
seems  that  critics  objected  to  Mr.  Glennie’s  essay  on  “  The  Sur¬ 
vival  of  Paganism  ”  as  an  introduction  to  a  volume  of  popular 
and  traditional  poems.  To  be  sure,  this  essay  is  highly  praised 
in  the  extracts  from  reviews  quoted  by  Mr.  Glennie’s  publisher. 
Yet  Mr.  Glennie  is  not  satisfied.  If  the  “litterateur  critics” 
thought  an  essay  on  the  topic  of  surviving  Paganism  super¬ 
fluous  or  ill-placed,  we  venture  to  differ  with  them  ;  if  they 
thought  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  Paganism  in  folklore  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fresh  nor  particularly  well  stated  by  Mr.  Glennie,  we 
venture  to  agree  with  them.  Perhaps  they  may  reckon  that 
odium  theologicum  is  misplaced  in  the  introduction  to  a  Ballad 
Book,  and  they  may  have  thought  that  they  detected  some  such 
matter  in  Mr.  Glennie’s  performance.  The  Saturday  Revietv,  in 
particular,  declared,  it  seems,  that  Mr.  Glennie  “ is  ‘advanced’ 
after  the  manner  of  Spiders'’  Mr.  Glennie  regards  this  remark 
as  a  “  pitiful  personality.”  But  what  is  the  form  of  “  advance¬ 
ment  ”  natural  to  Spiders,  except  a  habit  of  brandishing  emanci¬ 
pated  opinions  where  they  are  out  of  place  P  And  are  they  not 
out  of  place  and  aggressive  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
songs  ?  We  may  think  as  we  choose  and  write  as  we  choose 
about  the  modern  or  ancient  forms  and  practices  of  Christianity. 
But  it  appeared  to  us,  and  it  still  appears  to  us,  that  talk  about 
“the  contemptible  fallacies  and  degrading  hypocrisies  of  the  vain 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Semitic  notion  of  an  interfering  Personal 
God  with  the  Aryan  conception  of  a  Living  and  Ordered  Kosmos” 
in  a  book  of  ballads,  was  not  only  inopportune,  but  essentially  and 
radically  unscientific.  “Aryan  ”  is  a  term  designating  the  peoples 
who  speak  a  certain  set  of  kindred  languages  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  “  Aryan  race,”  or  an  “  Aryan  Conception.”  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  “  Green  Beform  Bill,”  or  an  “  aesthetic 
town  pump.”  Discussions  of  the  “  Archaian  (sic)  White  Pace,  to 
which  the  Billing  Classes  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Chaldean,  the 
Hittite,  and  all  the  other  First  Civilizations  belonged,”  are  perhaps 
outside  the  province  of  science,  and  are  certainly  out  of  place  in 
a  volume  of  Greek  popular  songs.  These  can  be  criticized  without 
going  back  to  Origins  concerning  which  History  is  silent,  and 


*  Greek  Folk  Songs.  By  John  Stuart-Glenuie.  London :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1888. 

Ballads  of  the  North  Cuuntrie.  By  Graham  R.  Tomson.  London : 
Walter  Scott.  1888. 


only  Conjecture  babbles.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Glennie  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  which  regards  all  mythologies  as  evolved 
out  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  lower  savagery.  lie  needs  a 
White  Race,  somewhere  in  the  background,  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  passed  through  “  the  mental  stage  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Coloured  and 
Black  Races.”  But  the  mythologies  and  manners  of  white  races 
are  manifestly  full  of  relics  derived  from  the  mental  stage  which 
still  characterizes  many  coloured  races.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whites  borrowed  freely  from  the  blacks,  or  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  lived  through  a  condition  like  that  of  the  blacks,  or 
both  ideas  may  have  their  truth,  as  we  suppose.  We  shall  not 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Glennie  about  the  matter,  but  we  do  object  to 
meeting  Archaian  White  Original  Hittites  in  the  preface  to  a  song- 
book.  We  are  concerned  with  the  songs,  and  with  what  they  tell 
us  about  the  people  who  sing  them  ;  we  are  only  distracted,  when 
occupied  in  such  studies,  by  having  to  glance,  now  at  what  seems 
a  wholly  untenable  theory  of  the  “  Economic  System  of  Primitive 
Socialism,”  now  of  “Archaian”  whites,  now  of  “the  relations  of 
Triune  Hypostases,  or  Persons,  to  Nature,  or  the  Universe.” 

All  of  these  are  agreeable  topics,  especially  Primitive  Socialism  ; 
but  is  it  not  obvious  to  every  one  but  Mr.  Glennie  that  we  shall 
never  get  to  the  ballads  at  this  rate  ?  And  is  an  introduction 
rich  in  such  matter  to  be  called  “  scientific  ”  by  any  one  but  Mr. 
Glennie  ? 

Mr.  Glennie  appears  to  think  that  some  readers  may  be 
“  startled  ”  by  the  statement  that  “  among  the  masses  of  the 
Greek  people  Christian  church  beliefs  have  not  only  not 
substituted  themselves  for,  but  have  hardly  even  traceably 
influenced  Pagan  Folk-beliefs,”  and  that  the  popular  songs 
of  other  nations  prove  a  similar  state  of  things.  Well,  Mr. 
Glennie’s  statement  is  only  incorrect  in  being  overstated.  Mr. 
Tozer,  and  a  dozen  other  writers,  have  shown  that,  in  Greek 
popular  songs,  the  theory  of  the  state  of  the  dead  is  mainly 
Pagan.  Nay,  we  may  say  that  it  is  even  earlier  than  the  ideas  of 
Pindar,  and  that  it  belongs  to  a  condition  of  opinion  common  to 
races  which  have  not  developed  an  elaborate  official  polytheism. 
But,  as  Mr.  Glennie  himself  publishes  a  selection  of  popular 
Greek  Christian  songs  about  the  Trinity,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Atonement,  the  Passion,  the  baptism,  the  resurrection,  hell,  and 
paradise,  we  do  not  understand  how  he  can  maintain  that 
Christian  beliefs  have  “  hardly  even  traceably  influenced  Pagan 
Folk-beliefs.”  Are  the  Christian  songs  not  popular  ?  Are  the 
Pagan  songs  not  traditional  ?  Does  a  people  believe  in  all  the 
ideas  which  it  retains  in  song  and  story  ?  Do  German  peasants 
believe  in  the  universal  “  personalism  ”  of  Nature,  as  represented 
in  Marchen  ?  Do  Scotch  peasants  go  to  kirk  on  Christmas  Day 
as  in  the  tale  of  Raskin  Coatie  ?  Does  a  modern  Greek  farmer 
expect  to  meet  Charos  on  the  hills,  and,  after  death,  to  join  his 
company  ?  Are  the  beliefs  of  the  people  the  beliefs  expressed  in 
the  traditional  ballads?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  sometimes 
Yes,  sometimes  No.  Both  Pagan  and  Christian  and  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  ideas  all  co-exist,  in  various  and  varying  proportions. 
A  good  example  of  what  every  student  knows  may  be  found  in 
“  A  Lyke  Wake  Dirge,”  in  Mr.  Graham  Tomson’s  Ballads  of  the 
North  Countrie  (p.  95).  Here  we  have  the  path  of  souls,  the 
“  Brig  o’  Dread.”  That  is  pure  Pagan  survival.  And  here, 
too,  we  have  the  Christian  refrain  And  Christe  receive  thy 
Soule.  This  is  the  way  in  which  “  pre-Olympian  ”  beliefs  may 
blend  with  Christian  beliefs,  neither  superseding  the  other  in 
traditional  ballad.  But  what  the  private  mind  of  the  reciter  of 
the  ballad  may  be  is  exactly  what  the  ballad  cannot  tell  us.  Mr. 
Glennie  appears  to  want  to  show  that  Christian  ideas  hardly  touched 
the  persons  who  composed  the  songs  of  Charos  and  of  the  world  of 
ghosts.  It  may  be  so,  but  Mr.  Glennie  ought  to  prove  that  the 
singers  of  the  songs  do  not  take  whatever  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  soul's  safety  the  Greek  Church  may  recommend. 
Practice  and  custom,  no  less  than  songs,  are  evidence  as  to  the 
beliefs  of  a  people.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Greek  peasant 
in  everyday  life  is  as  “  animistic  ”  as  his  ballads,  that  he  really 
regards  all  nature  as  living  and  personal.  Certainly  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  this  animism  among  other  peoples,  French  or 
German,  who  retain  Marchen  as  “  animistic  ”  as  the  Greek  ballads. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  doubt  whether  many  Greek  peasants 
expect  to  go  to  Charos  when  they  die.  That  may  be  their  opinion, 
but  Mr.  Glennie  should  prove  it  by  something  else  than  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  songs.  For  our  own  part,  we  presume  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Greek  peasant  about  death  are,  in  practice,  much  like 
those  of  other  people — namely',  a  combination  of  visions  from 
various  creeds  and  conditions  of  belief.  The  wicked  dead  are 
punished,  Mr.  Glennie  says,  by  becoming  vampires.  Very  well ; 
but  why  does  he  not  add  that  vampires  are  put  to  flight  by  the 
Christian  cross  ?  Or,  if  the  song  does  not  mean  that,  what  does 
it  mean  ?  The  vampire  (p.  1 32)  touches  his  living  wife’s  breast : — 

Turns  he  to  marble,  and  cold  as  a  snake, 

Shivers  the  Vampire,  with  tear  doth  he  shake  ; 

Howls  like  a  Wolf,  like  a  leaf  trembles  he, 

Touched  have  his  lingers  the  All-IIoly  Tree. 

ller  Guardian  hath  saved  her  ; 

and  so  forth. 

This  marble  vampire,  which  shivers,  howls,  and  trembles,  was 
apparently  vanquished  by  the  Cross ;  but  Mr.  Glennie  adds  no 
note  on  the  subject.  If  the  text  has  another  meaning,  he  might 
as  well  have  elucidated  it.  If  our  interpretation  is  correct,  why 
does  he  blink  it?  In  the  same  way,  it  is  God  who  hears  tho 
weeping  mother  (p.  127)  in  the  poem  which  corresponds  to  Burger's 
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Lenore.  33  liat  opinions  the  Greek  peasantry  may  hold  on  these 
matters  is  to  us  a  question  of  purely  scientific  interest.  As  far  as 
tlm  evidence  of  the  songs  goes  (and  it  is  not  the  only  evidence 
which  should  be  adduced),  the  composers  of  the  songs  were  in  a 
mixed  state  of  mind,  retaining  Pagan  ideas  a  good  deal  subor¬ 
dinated  to  Christianity.  The  old  God  of  the  Dead  is  God’s  servant ; 
the  horrible  vampire  dreads  the  Christian  symbol.  Mr.  Glennie 
does  not  remark  on  this  ;  it  would  not  suit  his  theory.  But  we  do 
not  know  how  far  the  reciters  of  the  ballads  retain  these  opinions. 
Perhaps  Mr.Tozer  goes  too  far  when  he  says,  broadly,  that  about 
death  and  the  dead  modern  Greek  ideas  are  entirely  Pagan.  On  the 
very  evidence  of  the  songs  quoted  by  Mr.  Glennie  there  is  more 
than  Paganism  in  them.  V\  hen  Mr.  Glennie  says  that  Chris¬ 
tian  beliefs  “have  hardly  even  traceahly  influenced  Pagan  Folk- 
beliefs,  he  emphatically  overstates  his  case,  if  he  will  accept  his 
own  songs  as  evidence.  Mr.  Glennie  may  believe  that  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  Paganism  in  folklore  all  over  the  world  is  no  new  dis¬ 
covery  ;  the  person  who  cannot  see  it  is  blind.  Where  some  of 
his  critics  differ  from  him  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  his  way 
of  stating  the  fact,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  peculiarly 
rambling  method.  It  is  needless  to  drag  Archaian  White 
Paces,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  Ilittites,  Pelasgians,  and  other 
vague  people,  into  matter  already  complex  enough. 

We  have  left  little  space  for  Mr.  Graham  Tomson’s  Ballads  of 
the  North  Countrie.  It  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Border 
Ballads  by  the  same  editor.  The  amateur  of  Paganism  may 
find  it  in  the  Fairyland  (Hades)  of  “Thomas  the  Rhymer,”  in  the 
“  Tamlane  ’  form  of  the  Thetis  or  Proteus  myth,  in  the  strange 
Paradise  of  “The  Wife  o’  Usher’s  Well,”  in  the  “  Lyke  Wake 
Dirge,”  and  elsewhere  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  examples  of  popular 
laxity  in  love  affairs,  as  in  the  Greek  ballads  also.  A  more  pleas¬ 
ing  task  would  be  the  comparison  of  the  modern  Greek  and  the 
old  Scotch  Lullabies  and  Nursery  Ballads.  Those  of  Scotland 
cannot  compare  with  this  pretty  piece  of  Miss  Garnett’s  work :  — 

O  rock  the  sweet  carnation  red, 

And  rock  the  silver  shining, 

And  rock  my  hoy  all  softly  too, 

With  skein  of  silk  entwining. 

Come,  O  Sleep,  from  Ohio’s  isle  ; 

Take  my  little  one  awhile. 

Nani,  though  no  nightingale 
Sweeter  is  in  any  vale  ; 

White  as  curd,  or  winter  snows, 

Delicate  as  any  rose. 

In  “  Katharine  J anfarie,’  by  the  way,  the  editor  might  have  noted 
that  this  version  still  prevails  in  legend.  At  Lochinvar  they 
say,  as  in  “  Katharine  Janfarie,”  that  Lochinvar  was  the  laggard 
in  love  who  lost  the  lady. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  FRENCH  ROYALIST.* 

f  1 1  HE  title  which  this  work  bears  in  the  French  original 
J-  expresses  its  real  character.  The  Memoirs  are  less  those  of 
M.  de  Falloux  as  M.  de  Falloux  than  of  M.  de  Falloux  as  a 
Royalist.  That  character  gives  unity  to  the  volumes.  M.  de 
Falloux,  who  was  born  in  i8ir,  was  therefore  under  age  when 
the  Revolution  of  J uly  broke  out ;  but  under  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Republic  of ’48,  the  Empire,  and  the  Republic  of  1870,  the  object 
of  his  life  was  the  same — it  was  the  restoration  of  the  elder 
Monarchy.  M.  de  Falloux  was  not  more  Royalist  than  the  King. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  bent  on  bringing  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  into  relations  with  living  France,  and  into  an  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  those  Liberal  and  constitutional  ideas 
without  which  no  form  of  government,  in  his  view,  could  main¬ 
tain  itself.  If  he  was  not  mare  Royalist  than  the  King,  just  as 
little  was  he  a  Royalist  first  and  a  Frenchman  afterwards. 
While  never  abandoning  his  ulterior  projects,  he  accepted  both 
the  Monarchy  of  July  and  the  Republic  of  ’48,  and  honestly  did 
his  best  in  the  interests  of  order  and  good  government  under 
both.  While  not  giving  up  his  ideal  of  France  as  it  ought  to  be, 
he  always  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  France  as  it  was.  In 
1846  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly.  lie  acted  as  the  reporter  to 
the  Commission  on  National  Workshops,  and,  while  condemning 
these  sinister  and  mischievous  institutions,  he  drew  up  a  scheme 
of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  the 
details  of  which  were  afterwards  adopted  under  the  Empire.  On 
the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  M.  de  Falloux  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  Worship  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  as  it 
might  be  called,  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot.  He  took  this  place  with 
much  reluctance,  but  with  the  full  approval  of  M.  Berryer, 
M.  de  Montalembert,  the  Abbe  (after  Bishop)  Dupanloup,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  party,  and  as 
their^  representative  in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Education  Bill  which  regulated  public  instruction  in  France 
until  its  repeal  under  the  Third  Republic  ;  a  measure  which 
established  conditions  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  those 
arrived  at  in  the  education  compromise  of  Mr.  Forster,  and 
which  had  for  its  aim  to  give  freedom  to  local  influences  and 
to  religious  teaching  in  qualification  of  the  purely  secular 
authority  of  the  University.  He  strongly  supported  the  ex- 
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petition t0  Rome,  and  having  passed  his  education  measure,  and  ob¬ 
tained  guarantees,  as  he  believed,  for  the  restoration  of  Pius  IX. — 
the  two  objects  dearest  to  him  in  public  life — he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  office,  in  which  his  health  had  been 
weakened,  and  was  indeed  permanently  impaired.  In  the  coup 
d'etat  he  was  among  the  deputies  who  were  arrested  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  was  for  some  days  imprisoned  in  Fort  Valerien. 
On  his  release  he  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Anjou,  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  charitable  works,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
literature.  In  1857  be  was  elected  into  the  French  Academy, 
his  chief  literary  titles  being  his  History  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
Life  of  Pope  Pius  V.  O11  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  Fusion,  and  not  only  bitterly 
deplored,  but  courageously  combated,  the  obstinate  adhesion  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  conditions  fatal  to  his  restoration. 
But  even  if  these  difficulties  could  have  been  overcome,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  would  have  emerged  once  more  when  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  had  become  Henri  Cinq.  They  were  in  the  character 
ot  the  man,  and  the  fate  of  Charles  X.  would  have  been  that  also 
of  his  grandson. 

M.  de  Falloux  s  recollections  throw  much  interesting  light 
upon  characters  ol  men  whose  names  now  belong  to  history. 
One  usually  associates  M.  Guizot  with  the  ideas  of  haughty 
domination  and  contempt  for  the  smaller  arts  of  Parliamentary 
management,  but  the  Minister  who  subdued  Parliamentary  storms 
with  the  scornful  arrogance  of  Chatham,  understood  also  the 
arts  ot  personal  court iership.  One  thinks  of  him  as  crying 
from  the  Tribune,  “  Your  insults  can  never  reach  the  height 
of  my  disdain.’  The  picture  which  M.  de  Falloux  gives  of 
him  leaving  the  Ministerial  bench  and  flitting  about  the 
House,  sitting  and  whispering  among  the  Deputies  on  the  other 
benches,  exhibits  him  in  a  somewhat  new  light.  Of  M.  Thiers, 
too,  with  whom  M.  de  Falloux  was  at  one  time  in  very 
close  relations,  some  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  an  absolute  self-confidence  as  great  as  that  which 
Sydney  Smith  attributed  to  Lord  Russell.  He  said  of  a  needy 
man  who  believed  that  he  had  a  genius  in  the  matter  of  china, 
“  ‘He  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  I  ought  to  make  him  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sevres  manufactory.  He  is  no  more  suited  for 

that  post  than  I  for - ,’  and  M.  Thiers  stopped  short.  ‘  All ! 

ah  !  M.  Thiers/  I  said,  ‘  you  would  be  embarrassed  to  say  what 
you  could  not  do.’  ‘  That  is  true !  that  is  true !  ’  he  said  gaily, 
and  he  drew  me  into  his  study,  after  having  shaken  hands  with 
M.  Dalloz.  That  reminds  me  that  he  said  one  day  about  a  man 
who  had  been  raised  to  a  high  office,  ‘  He  is  no  more  fit  for  that 
post  than  I  am  to  be  a  chemist,  and  I  understand  chemistry, 
for  the  matter  of  that.’"  If  M.  Thiers  did  not  absolutely 
believe  himself  immortal,  he  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of 
his  mortality.  3Yhen  his  old  friend,  Charles  de  Remusat,  was 
dying,  he  said  to  M.  Thiers,  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  “  At 
our  age  the  parting  is  not  for  long.”  M.  Thiers  turned  away 
abruptly  and  left  the  room,  saying  to  those  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  “  Poor  Remusat !  A  certain  want  of  tact.” 
M.  de  Falloux  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  M.  Thiers’s 
fertility  ot  resource  and  power  of  interesting  and  persuasive 
speech.  Since  A  oltaire,  he  says,  French  had  not  been  spoken  as 
Thiers  spoke  it.  lie  believed,  on  the  whole,  in  his  patriotism  up  to 
the  year  1870,  but  he  thinks  it  broke  down  under  the  influence 
ol  a  mean  personal  ambition  when  he  deserted  the  Monarchical 
party  and  accepted  the  Republic  as  the  form  of  government 
which  divided  Frenchmen  least.  But,  though  M.  Thiers  had  the 
frankness  to  confess  that  it  would  be  displeasing  to  him  to 
become  the  second  in  a  country  after  having  been  the  first,  there 
is  some  truth  in  his  plea  that  the  manifesto  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  with  respect  to  the  white  flag  left  for  the  moment 
no  alternative.  “  I  am  accused, '  he  said,  “  of  wishing  to  found 
the  Republic !  Now  I  am  free  from  all  reproach.  Henceforth  no 
one  will  be  able  to  deny  that  the  true  founder  of  the  Republic  is 
M.  le  Comte  de  Chambord.” 

Of  the  good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  M.  de  Falloux  gives  many  instances.  Though  he 
knew  something  of  the  exact  sciences  he  had  little  knowledge, 
he  said,  of  men  and  things,  and  scarcely  any  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  art.  He  thought  that  the  Due  de  Luynes,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  Constable  of  the  old  Monarchy,  was  a  Duke  of 
the  Empire.  Being  asked  to  write  a  line  in  an  album,  ho  wrote 
the  well-known  one  of  Voltaire,  “  Le  premier  qui  fut  roi  fut 
un  soldat  heureux,”  appending  to  it  the  name  “  Racine.”  lie 
had  on  occasion  considerable  force  of  repartee.  One  day 
King  Jerome  concluded  a  tirade  of  invective  by  saying  to 
him,  “Vou  have  nothing  of  the  Emperor  about  you!”  The 
Prince  is  said  to  have  replied,  “  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear 
uncle,  I  have  his  family.”  Of  liis  persistency  in  any  project  that 
he  once  adopted,  31.  de  Falloux  gives  a  curious  illustration.  The 
President  was  desirous  of  granting  a  complete  amnesty  to  mark 
the  date  ot  his  election,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Ministers  in  Council.  He  listened  without  change  of  countenance 
to  M.  Barrot’s  objections,  and  then  said  calmly  and  deliberately, 

“  I  understand  t "hat  this  question  must  be  adjourned.  We  will 
discuss  something  else !  ”  The  Ministers  breathed  again.  The 
matter  was  settled.  About  a  fortnight  later  31.  Passy,  after 
explaining  the  financial  situation  of  the  country,  said  “  Every¬ 
thing  will  soon  recover  its  equilibrium  if  the  public  regain  con¬ 
fidence.  “  You  are  quite  right,  31.  Passy,”  answered  the 
President,  “everything  depends  on  the  public  confidence,  and 
a  country  only  shows  confidence  in  a  strong  Government.  The 
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best  sign  of  tins  strength  would  be  the  amnesty.  It  must  be 
asked  for  at  the  same  time  as  the  vote  for  the  Budget. ”  M.  I’assy 
immediately  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  portfolio  if  the 
Budget,  which  should  heal  wounds,  were  accompanied  by  an 
amnesty  which  would  re-open  them.  “  Ah !  if  that  is  your 
opinion,”  said  the  President  good  humouredly,  “  I  leave  it  to 
you.”  When  a  few  weeks  later  the  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  described  the  foreign  relations  of  France  as  a  subject 
of  anxiety,  the  President  interposed,  “  You  have  not  sufficiently 
indicated  the  means  of  overawing  Europe.  This  might  be  done 
by  showing  that  all  our  parties  are  reconciled,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  the  reconciliation  proclaiming  an  amnesty.”  Being  met  by 
a  unanimous  outcry  of  dissent,  the  President  said  laughingly, 
“  I  see  that  the  amnesty  is  decidedly  not  in  favour  with  you 
all  ”  ;  and  the  matter  dropped. 

The  simple  habits  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  M. 
Dufaure,  are  well  known.  It  was  his  practice  to  go  to  bed  at  a 
time  when  the  evening  usually  begins  with  other  men,  and,  rising  at 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  to  light  his  fire  and  set  to  work.  For¬ 
getting  or  not  knowing  this,  M.  de  Falloux  called  upon  him  at  half¬ 
past  nine  in  the  evening  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  join  the  Ministry  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  which  was  then 
being  modified,  unless  M.  de  Falloux,  who  was  anxious  to  resign, 
retained  his  place  in  it.  He  rang  repeatedly  ;  but  no  one  opened 
the  door.  At  length  a  strange  apparition  presented  itself.  It 
was  M.  Dufaure  “  in  slippers  and  night-sliirt,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  tied  in  a  great  bow  above  his  head.  The  whole 
effect  was  so  comical  that  the  recollection  of  it  has  never  been 
effaced  from  my  memory.  I  apologized  for  a  visit  which  I  had 
not  supposed  could  be  so  inconvenient  at  that  hour  (half-past 
nine  in  the  evening)  to  M.  Dufaure ;  but,  without  any  further 
explanation,  he  led  me  into  his  room,  and  went  back  to  bed  to 
discuss  the  matter.”  M.  Dufaure  was  among  the  deputies 
arrested  after  the  Coup  Hetat ;  but  he  obtained  leave  to  go  home 
to  his  wife,  whose  confinement  was  about  to  take  place.  “  As 
soon  as  a  son  was  born  to  him  and  all  danger  was  over  he  came 
again  to  be  a  prisoner  with  us,  like  a  genuine  Begulus.  We  saw 
him  arrive  in  the  yard,  carrying  a  little  parcel  wrapped  up 
in  a  check  handkerchief  under  his  arm.  We  surrounded  him 
and  warmly  congratulated  him.  For  an  instant  he  lost  his 
morose  air  ;  but  he  soon  became  taciturn  again,  and  remained 
so  to  the  termination  of  our  detention.”  Besides  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics — Berryer,  Odilon  Barrot,  the  elder  M.  Carnot, 
General  Cavaignac,  General  Changarnier,  Count  Persigny, 
Lamartine,  Montalembert,  Bishop  Dupanloup,  Father  Lacordaire, 
and  others — of  all  of  whom  M.  de  Falloux  has  curious  stories 
to  tell,  we  get  glimpses  in  these  pages  of  Talma,  of  Balzac,  and 
of  Eugene  Sue.  In  England  M.  de  Falloux  made  acquaintance 
with  two  very  different  men — the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
O’Connell — finding  himself  much  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  agitator  than  with  the  English  soldier  and  statesman.  The 
demagogue  in  O’Connell  was,  for  M.  de  Falloux,  merged  in  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Tory  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  somewhat  lost 
in  the  victor  of  Waterloo.  The  interest  of  these  two  interesting 
volumes  consists  rather  in  the  side-lights  they  throw  upon  the 
characters  and  motives  of  great  men  than  in  their  political  dis¬ 
closures,  though  these  are  not  wanting.  They  are  real  contribu¬ 
tions  to  history,  and  at  the  same  time  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  anecdote ;  and  the  general  reader,  whether  he  be  much  or  little 
of  a  politician,  will  find  them  full  of  attraction.  The  translation, 
though  showing  signs  of  haste,  and  occasionally  slovenly,  is 
flowing  and  easily  readable. 


SOME  FRENCH  CARICATURISTS.* 

THIS  sumptuous  and  delightful  summary  of  the  merits  of 
French  caricature  has  the  defect — common,  for  the  rest,  to 
all  French  publications  de  grande  allure — of  coming  very  easily  to 
pieces.  It  is  a  fine,  large,  luxurious  octavo,  quite  beautifully 
printed,  and  rich  in  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations, 
eight  of  them  in  colour,  and  some  forty  of  them  hors  texte.  But 
to  read  it  is  impossible  ;  the  binder  responsible  for  its  production 
has  gone  wrong.  One  turns  over  some  fifty  pages,  and  there  is  a 
crack  in  the  back  of  the  book.  One  struggles  on,  and  one  com¬ 
passes  the  hundred  ;  and  lo,  and  behold  !  the  crack  has  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  the  volume  is  threatened  with  dissolution. 
One  pursues  one’s  quest;  and,  even  as  one  advances,  one’s 
material  gives  way  (so  to  speak)  under  one’s  feet.  Between 
Debucourt  and  Carle  Vemet  there  is  a  gap;  Daumier  and 
Gavami  are  divided  (as  they  never  were  in  art)  by  an  enormous 
schism  ;  to  pass  from  Henri  Monnier  to  Grandville,  or  from 
Cham  to  Felix  Regamey,  one  has  to  suffer  any  amount  of 
torment  in  the  way  of  breaks,  and  tearings,  and  ruinings. 
And  when,  at  last,  one  reaches  the  end  of  one’s  journey, 
and  one  sits  down  replete  with  caricature — stuffed  (that  is) 
to  the  throat  with  the  knowledge  of  what  this  person  has 
done,  and  what  new  element  that  one  has  introduced,  and  how 
great  an  influence  is  Caricature,  and  what  miserable  wretches 
some  caricaturists  are — one  essays  to  turn  to  one’s  book  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  theories  one  may  (or  may  not)  have  made ; 
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one  reverts  to  a  howling  heap  of  waste  paper.  M.  Grand-Carteret 
has  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  his  work  a  success ;  his 
publishers  have  followed  suit ;  and  the  result  is  that,  once  read, 
the  book — a  comely,  an  attractive,  a  satisfying  “  grand  in-8vo.” 
of  near  seven  hundred  pages — is  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a 
mere  heap  of  rubbish.  The  author  has  writ  his  best ;  the  en¬ 
gravers  have  done  their  utmost ;  the  printers  have  spared  neither 
intelligence  nor  time  upon  their  part  of  the  work  ;  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  joint  endeavour  is  something  that  sprawls  across 
one’s  table  like  a  loose,  a  dissipated,  an  immoral  concertina.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  “Les  Alosurs  et  la  Caricature  en  France” 
is  a  capital  subject ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Grand- 
Carteret  has  treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  still  less  that  his  binders  have 
betrayed  him,  and  that  his  work,  however  scholarly  and  however 
illuminating  its  effect,  is  avorte  on  the  whole — in  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  unfitted  to  the  requirements  of  the  practical  reader. 

In  his  opening  chapters  M.  Grand-Carteret  sketches  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  caricature  in  France,  from  the  earliest  times,  when  it 
was  merely  symbolical,  or  scatologique,  or  both,  to  its  apotheosis 
under  the  hands  of  the  great  artists  in  humour  whose  work — 
whether  social  or  political,  whether  invention  or  observation — 
made  Eighteen-Thirty  a  marking  date  in  the  art  of  caricature, 
even  as  the  work  of  Hugo  and  Dumas  made  it  a  marking  date 
in  poetry  and  the  drama  and  fiction,  and  as  the  orchestration 
of  Berlioz  and  the  colouring  of  Delacroix  made  it  a  date  ot 
dates  in  the  history  of  music  and  painting.  In  this  part  of  his 
work  he  is  (it  has  to  be  admitted)  far  too  chary  of  illustrations. 
AVe  want  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  caricature — from  its  rude  and  gross  beginnings  onwards — 
than  he  is  prepared  to  give.  It  is  useful  enough  to  know  (no 
doubt)  that  under  Louis  XIV.  the  function  of  caricature  was 
practically  naught :  that  none  dared  to  satirize  the  Great  King, 
or  the  Great  King’s  habits  and  customs,  and  that  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  epoch  was  distinguished  by  an  inhumanity  of 
sentiment,  a  timidity  of  expression,  and  a  supersubtie  quality 
of  ingenuity  in  its  means,  that  go  far  to  make  it  ridiculous, 
from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  history  and  art.  But  one 
would  have  liked  to  have  examples  on  examples  of  this 
essential  feebleness.  After  all,  the  instinct  of  caricature  is 
tolerably  universal,  and  not  to  study  its  least  forcible  and  most 
elementary  expressions  is  to  be  more  or  less  unable  to  appreciate 
the  majesty  and  vigour  of  its  strongest  and  its  most  complete. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  easy  (to  say  the  least)  to  properly  admire 
the  genius  of  Daumier  unless  one  has  considered  the  several  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  that  genius  was  evolved.  Art,  when  all  is  said,  is 
only  imitation — imitation  of  reality,  imitation  of  tradition,  imita¬ 
tion  of  what  is  nearest  and  most  sympathetic  to  the  imitator.  That 
Daumier  should  have  sprung,  like  Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus, 
from  the  satirical  consciousness  of  any  epoch,  is  surely  impossible ; 
and  what  we  want  in  a  history  of  caricature  is  an  account,  not 
only  in  words,  but  in  pictures,  of  the  several  stages  of  evolution 
through  which  the  Art  must  of  necessity  pass  ere  such  an  Artist  can 
begin  to  be.  That  is  exactly  what  M.  Grand-Carteret  fails  to 
give.  He  is  philosophical,  he  is  epigrammatic,  he  is  eloquent,  he  is 
anything  you  please  but  literal  and  exact.  He  writes  with  any 
amount  of  effort  and  ambition  ;  he  knows  his  subject,  and  he  knows 
it  as  it  is  known  to  not  even  Champfleury ;  he  has  seen  that  the  comic 
history  of  events  is,  in  its  way,  as  true  and  as  suggestive  as  the 
other ;  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  deductions  plausible, 
and  none  to  set  forth  his  conclusions  in  terms  that  shall  be  irre¬ 
sistible.  All  the  same,  we  should  have  vastly  preferred  a 
well-chosen  selection  from  the  nameless  Dutch  and  English 
caricaturists  who  represent  the  beginnings  of  French  caricature, 
to  all  the  summaries,  however  witty  and  however  bright,  which 
M.  Grand-Carteret  has  been  able  to  achieve.  The  Daumier  of 
the  epoch  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis-Philippe  is,  no  doubt,  a 
tremendous  influence  ;  and  the  innominates  who  “  made  hay  ”  of 
Mazarin  and  Louvois  and  Colbert  are,  no  doubt,  a  feeble  folk 
and  a  dreary,  and  an  unpresentable  to  boot.  But  history  is 
history.  AI.  Grand-Carteret  has  neither  written  nor  selected  for 
the  boarding-school.  His  book  is  addressed  to  students ;  or  it 
means,  and  is,  nothing.  He  might  well  have  been  content  to  be 
dull — or  worse — for  a  certain  number  of  pages.  If  he  had,  his 
work  would  have  been  much  nearer  completeness — and  to  his 
real  public  a  great  deal  more  valuable — than  it  is. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  AI.  Grand-Carteret,  for  all  his 
affectation  of  philosophy,  whether  moral  or  aesthetic,  is  far  too 
keenly  interested  in  caricature  per  se,  and  far  too  passionate  an 
admirer  of  individual  achievement,  to  do  his  subject  anything 
like  justice.  Caricature,  as  he  understands  it,  begins  with 
Eighteen-Thirty.  He  has  something  (it  is  true)  to  say  of  the  great 
satiric  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  has  something — not 
so  much,  but  still  an  appreciable  something — to  tell  us  of  their 
predecessors ;  he  is  by  no  means  chary  of  details  and  conclusions 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  caricature  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Directory,  the  Return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the 
Restoration.  But,  as  we  have  said,  his  real  interest  in  caricature 
begins  with  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism.  He  can  talk  well 
enough  of  Carle  Vernet  and  Debucourt ;  he  is  even  alert  enough 
to  perceive,  and  remark,  that  there  was  a  time  (and  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  conclusion  elsewhere)  when 
Rowlandson  was  an  influence  in  France,  and  when  the  Frenchman 
caricatured  the  English  in  terms  directly  adapted  from  those  in 
which  the  Englishman  expressed  his  hatred  for,  and  contempt  of,  the 
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French.  But  all  this,  one  cannot  hut  feel,  is  merely  preliminary. 
What  M.  Grand-Carteret  is  genuinely  anxious  to  come  to  is  the 
efflorescence  in  caricature  (as  in  everything  else)  of  Eighteen- 
Thirty  :  is  the  brilliant  literary  talent  of  Gavarni,  the  savage  irony 
of  Decamps,  the  unwholesome,  envious,  unhealthy  humour  of 
Travies,  the  cruel  and  prosaic  bitterness  of  inquiry  of  Henri 
Monnier,  the  fantastic  yet  unalterable  humanity  of  Grandville, 
the  unique  and  brilliant  gift  of  perversion  of  Dantan,  and,  above 
all,  the  incomparable  achievement,  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  of 
Honore  Daumier.  These  and  their  successors — Cham,  Randon, 
Grevin,  Bertall,  Iladol,  De  Beaumont,  Humbert,  Stop,  Dore, 
Crafty,  Faustin,  Regamey,  Robida,  Willette,  Andr<5  Gill — are 
the  true  heroes  of  his  epic.  They  are  near  to  him  in  time ; 
and  he  understands  them,  and  feels  with  them,  and  is  able  to  say 
the  right  word  about  them.  He  abounds  in  illustrations  of  their 
peculiar  talents,  while  for  Debucourt,  Saint-Aubin,  Carle  Vernet, 
Raffet,  and  the  rest,  he  has  little  space  or  none.  To  him  carica¬ 
ture  is  either  modern,  or  it  is  nothing.  lie  is  right,  of  course  ; 
for,  as  we  understand  it,  caricature,  in  France  at  least,  is  no  older 
than  the  century.  But  he  is  also  wrong ;  for  caricature,  in  one 
or  another  form,  is  as  old  as  civilization  and  society,  and  its 
beginnings  are  in  many  cases  as  interesting  as  its  culminations. 
The  nameless  Dutchman  who  contrived  elaborate  emblems  in 
dispraise  of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  himself,  immensely  inferior  to  the 
Daumier  of  Macaire  and  Les  Divorceuses,  and  Les  Gens  de  Justice, 
and  a  hundred  other  great  creations  in  the  same  enormous  vein  ; 
but  he  has  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  not  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  he  ought  to  be  represented  is  to  be  merely  partial, 
unscientific,  unhistoric,  and,  in  one  word,  inadequate. 

For  all  this,  M.  Grand-Carteret  has  written  (it  has  to  be  owned) 
and  has  put  together  (it  is  obvious)  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Among  the  good  things  in  it  we 
may  mention  his  defence — triumphant  in  spite  of  a  certain 
timidity— of  Chariot  against  the  paradoxes  of  Baudelaire  (whose 
name,  by  the  way,  he  generally  spells  with  an  “  e  ”  too  many) 
and  the  cold  negations  of  Champfleury  ;  his  analysis  of  the  vast 
and  varied  work  of  Daumier ;  his  account  of  Mayeux,  the  heroic 
Hunchback.  Of  his  five  hundred  pictures  we  have  said — by  in¬ 
ference — enough.  We  could  have  wished  the  selection  more 
comprehensive  :  could  have  wished  it  to  include  examples  of  some 
artists  not  easily  accessible  to  the  student,  and  to  have  been  less 
prodigal  of  certain  others  between  whom  and  the  public  there 
are  no  fences  worth  mentioning.  Considered,  however,  for  what 
it  is,  it  is  scarce  to  be  surpassed.  We  might  and  do  wish  for 
other  examples  than  M.  Grand-Carteret  has  chosen  to  give  ;  but 
of  those  which  he  has  given  there  is  scarce  one  that  we  could 
wish  away. 


CHRONICLES  OF  BOW  STREET.* 

THESE  Chronicles,  which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  carefully 
compiled  from  the  records  of  Bow  Street  and  the  press, 
show  how  little,  in  essentials,  the  crime  of  past  generations 
differs  from  that  of  our  own  time.  The  two  Fieidings — the 
novelist,  and  his  brother,  “the  blind  magistrate,”  Sir  John — 
represent  the  most  notable  appointments  at  Bow  Street  in  the 
early  days.  By  their  initiative,  their  unflagging  energy  and 
courage,  they  introduced  the  new  order  of  things  which  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  our  improved  Metropolitan  Police  system.  London, 
in  their  time,  was  infested  with  daring  and  determined  gangs  of 
robbers,  and  they  grappled  fearlessly  with  the  evil  until  it  was 
removed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  just  now,  when  such  a  clamour 
in  favour  of  Government  rewards  is  being  made,  that  such  a 
policy  tended  to  increase  crime  rather  than  to  assist  in  its  detec-  | 
tion.  Sir  John  Fielding,  in  the  record  he  kept,  describes  how, 
when  the  King  issued  his  proclamation  offering  loot,  reward  for  | 
the  apprehension  of  one  of  the  gang,  “  though  humanely  intended  ! 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,”  tactics  of  the  kind  only  led  to  certain 
villains  decoying  “  unwary  and  ignorant  wretches  ”  into  commit¬ 
ting  robberies,  and  then  giving  them  up  and  claiming  the  money. 
It  was  owing  to  the  new  difficult  ies  thus  caused  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  called  in  Henry  Fielding’s  aid;  and  the  experiences 
which  enabled  the  novelist  to  produce  Jonathan  Wild  were  in  this 
oonnexion  turned  to  good  account.  He  applied  for  the  sum  of 
(tool,  with  which  to  enable  him  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  town,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  payment  of  200/. 
seven  cut-throats  were  in  custody,  and  the  streets  cleared  of 
desperadoes.  This  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  Fielding’s  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  work  of  a  dying  man.  lie  had 
prevented  the  revival  of  rewards,  which  had  previously  cost  the 
Government  several  thousand  pounds  in  a  single  year ;  he  had 
demonstrated  that  proclamations  of  the  kind  multiplied  the 
number  of  crimes,  and  he  had  suppressed  the  evil  at  the  small 
cost  of  300/.  The  secret  of  his  success  remains  a  secret  still ;  for 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  recorded  in  what  manner  he  achieved 
these  things  with  so  little  ado  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
No  doubt,  in  a  sanguine  mood,  he  overrated  the  ell’ect  he  had 
produced;  for,  soon  after  his  retirement,  his  brother  had  a  gang 
not  much  less  formidable  to  deal  with.  Ilis  plan  of  operations, 
that  of  harrying  the  enemy  in  his  den,  and  cutting  olf  the  source 
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of  supply,  was  probably  based  on  his  predecessor’s.  In  any  case 
it  succeeded,  as  did,  indeed,  most  of  the  undertakings  of  this 
most  remarkable  man  in  his  office  of  police  magistrate.  His 
advice  to  the  public,  printed  on  a  sheet  and  in  the  form  of 
Cautions,  reveals  a  varied  knowledge  of  thieves’  tricks  and 
rogueries,  and  abounds  in  touches  of  sly  humour.  lie  specially 
warns  the  unwary  of  what  he  calls  “  sky  farmers,”  a  species  of 
adventurers,  dressed  up  in  the  best  style,  who  carefully  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  plaints  of  their  accomplices,  who,  in  the  part  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  luckless  farmers,  pour  out  a  doleful  tale. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  to  this  magistrate  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  system  of  patrols  which  now  forms  so 
important  a  division  of  our  police.  But,  though  admitted  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  community,  he  was  not  encouraged  to 
develop  the  plan  beyond  the  appointment  of  the  ludicrously 
small  number  of  thirteen  “  parties.”  It,  however,  led  early  in 
the  century  to  the  more  extended  organizations,  the  “  Bow 
Street  Horse  Patrole,”  a  body  composed  of  retired  cavalry 
soldiers,  the  “  Police  Dismounted  Horse  Patrole,”  and  the  “  Day 
Patrole”  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1822.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  forces,  not  one  of  which  numbered  more  than  eighty  men,  were 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  order.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  how¬ 
ever,  classifies  them  as  representing  the  preventive  element,  and 
shows,  in  an  entertaining  chapter,  how  the  magistrates  looked 
for  their  success  to  the  more  important  detective  class,  the  famous 
Bow  Street  Runners.  The  eccentricities  of  this  odd  class  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us  through  the  pages  of  Dickens,  and  certain 
old-fashioned  plays  which  would  seem  incomplete  without  the 
presiding  influence  of  these  popular  exponents  of  justice.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  men  was  Townsend,  who,  according  to 
Captain  Gronow,  “  was  a  sort  of  privileged  person  and  could  say 
what  he  liked.”  By  dint  of  insolence,  cunning,  and  a  certain 
vulgar  wit,  he  raised  himself  from  being  a  costermonger  to  the 
top  of  his  profession  ;  was  on  familiar  terms  with  George  III.  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  at  one  time  he  made  himself  indis¬ 
pensable  at  fashionable  gatherings  as  the  guardian  of  ladies’ 
jewels,  when  no  guardianship  was  needed.  Among  many  stories 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  tells  of  this  character,  one  at  least,  as  a 
sample  of  cockney  pertness  and  assurance,  is  worth  quoting  : — 

About  five  days  before  his  death,  allusion  being  made  to  the  peculiar  cut 
of  his  hat,  the  old  officer  said  : — “  That  hat,  sir.  was  given  to  me  by 
George  IV.,  God  rest  his  soul.”  “  Well,  but  Townsend,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  I  thought  it  had  been  your  own  cut.”  “God  bless  your  soul,  and 
so  it  was  ;  the  King  took  his  cut  from  mine,  and  many  times  used  to  say, 
that  till  that  time  he  never  looked  like  a  gentleman.” 

But,  though  a  more  conspicuous  figure,  Townsend  did  not  excel  in 
alertness,  daring,  and  invention  his  contemporaries  Vickery, 
Rutliven,  and  Keys,  of  whose  exploits  an  interesting  account  is 
given  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  system  which  superseded 
these  representatives  of  a  useful  but  corrupt  class. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  chapters  on  the 
“  Runners,”  the  police  system,  office  eccentricities,  and  cognate 
subjects,  though  they  by  no  means  form  the  most  important  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  work,  are  by  far  the  most  pleasant  reading.  Of  the 
detailed  chronicles  of  crime,  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  we  have  more 
than  enough  in  the  daily  press  without  recalling  the  particulars 
of  the  Greenwich  tragedy,  the  murder  of  Weare,  the  murder  of 
the  Italian  boy,  the  Waterloo  Bridge  mystery,  or  of  the  careers  of 
Muller  and  De  Tourville.  Records  of  these  horrors  and  more 
there  are  in  plenty  for  those  who  care  to  read  them  ;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  was  either  necessary  or  appropriate  to  reproduce 
them  in  a  form  obviously  intended  for  popular  reading. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

\  LTHOUGII  a  history  of  French  Literature  in  English  is  not 
A  strictly  French  literature  itself,  there  can  hardly  be  much 
impropriety  in  noticing  it  under  this  head,  especially  when  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Frenchman  (1).  The  absence  of  any  preface,  and  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  curiously  unfortunate  mis¬ 
prints,  may  lead  us  reasonably  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  last, 
and  perhaps  a  not  fully  completed,  work  of  its  author.  In  it 
M.  Masson  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to  give  an  account, 
first,  of  the  various  elements  which  helped  to  build  up  the  French 
language  and  French  literature  ;  next,  of  the  earliest  monuments 
and  specimens  in  different  branches  and  kinds  of  that  litera¬ 
ture  and  language.  To  this  matter  he  has  added  an  appendix, 
which,  perhaps,  on  a  very  severe  system  might  be  ruled  out,  but 
which  is  interesting  and  even  important  enough  in  itself,  on 
the  various  patois  and  dialects  of  France — this  appendix,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  book,  being  copiously  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
tracts  accompanied  by  translations.  To  the  body  of  the  book 
itself  a  slight  objection  may  be  taken,  to  the  effect  that  the 
terminus  ail  quern  is  rather  mistily  fixed  ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  “  origins  ”  or 
sources  of  the  language  put  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and,  for  general 
purposes,  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  fashion  the  most  modern  facts 
and  theories  as  to  the  process  of  formation  of  the  language  and 
the  proportionate  contributions  of  various  elder  languages  to 
its  substance  and  form.  Perhaps  a  little  too  much  space  has 
been  given  to  Basque,  which  has  hardly  more  representatives  in 

(1)  The  Dawn  of  European  Literature — French  Literature.  By  Gustav* 
Masson.  London  :  S.P.C.K. 
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modern  or  in  any  French  than  Algonquin  or  Caribbee  ;  but  no 
doubt  something  had  to  be  said  about  it.  When  M.  Masson  comes 
to  literature  he  seems  to  us  to  have  made  a  slight  mistake  by 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  his  distinction  of  “  elements.”  It  is  at 
the  best  a  rather  hazardous  theorizing  which  puts  the  Voyage  a 
Jerusalem  under  the  head  “  Latin  Element,”  and  the  Chanson  de 
Boland  under  the  head  “  Teutonic  Element,”  neither  do  we 
perceive  any  great  advantage,  nor,  we  may  add,  any  solid  autho¬ 
rity,  for  classing  under  the  former  head  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  a  far  safer  plan  to  enter  as  little  as  possible 
into  these  exceedingly  doubtful  questions  of  origin  and  race- 
influence,  and  to  take  the  certain  and  indisputable  divisions  and 
classes  of  the  literature  as  we  find  it.  However,  31.  Masson  had 
many  precedents  for  his  style  of  treatment,  and  he  contrived  to 
put  together  in  this  little  book  a  very  great  deal  of  information 
which  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  single  volume 
elsewhere,  by  the  large  class  of  English  readers  who  now  demand 
popularizations  of  the  results  of  recent  inquiry. 

If  not  the  most,  certainly  not  the  least,  noteworthy  thing  about 
M.  Rod’s  volume  of  essays  (2)  is  the  frank  fashion  in  which  he 
has  avoided  an  attempt  at  giving  an  air  of  fictitious  or  factitious 
unity  to  his  reprint.  This  is,  we  think,  rather  wise ;  for  the 
contrary  proceeding  is  almost  invariably  a  useless  sop  to  Cerberus 
— the  Cerberus  who  growls  at  reprints  of  essays,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  works  of  Lamb,  Ilazlitt,  Macaulay,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  a  few  other  obscure  and  tedious  writers.  31.  Rod  writes 
about  boetry  and  bainting  and  bolitics,  and  many  other  things, 
without  apologizing  or  needing  to  apologize  for  their  variety. 
The  most  ambitious,  and  perhaps  the  best,  essay  is  the  opening 
one  on  Leopardi,  which  gives  the  book  a  sub-title.  For  some 
reason  or  other  Leopardi  has  been  rather  neglected  in  England, 
very  little  critical  writing  of  any  importance  having  been  devoted 
to  him.  31.  Rod  points  out,  without  any  savagery,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  considerable  forbearance,  the  very  small  value  of 
the  poet’s  pessimism  as  a  “criticism  of  life.”  He  says,  truly 
enough,  that  Leopardi  “n’a  jamais  vecu.”  A  recluse,  a  valetu¬ 
dinarian,  a  hypochondriac,  a  brooder  over  almost  purely  imagi¬ 
nary  love  affairs,  which  never,  even  when  not  purely  imaginary, 
in  a  single  case  came  to  anything  serious ;  unhappy  in  his  family, 
and  bearing  family  tyranny  with  an  effeminate  patience ;  later  a 
kind  of  protegti  of  friends ;  never  enjoying  any  active  or  virile 
participation  in  politics  or  affairs — he  was  but  a  sorry  specimen 
of  mankind,  despite  his  command  of  poetical  form.  Indeed,  31. 
Rod  does  not,  we  think,  go  far  enough  in  connecting  his  pessim¬ 
ism  with  his  fate.  But  the  essay  is  a  good  one,  and,  in  their  diffe¬ 
rent  ways,  those  on  such  very  different  subjects  as  3Vagner, 
Victor  Hugo,  the  English  Pras-Raphaelites,  and  the  Italian 
“  verist  ”  romancers  are  good  likewise. 

There  are  few  greater  consolations  than  31.  Jouaust’s  (3)  ad¬ 
mirable  reprints  of  classics  to  the  painful  reviewer  in  brief  of 
French  publications,  and  we  welcome  warmly  the  new  volume  of 
the  single  play  edition  of  3Ioliere,  with  31.  Leloir's  illustrations 
(charming  etchings,  but  we  think  3Iarinette  was  a  prettier  girl 
than  that,  31.  Leloir)  and  31.  Yitu’s  notes.  The  fourth  volume 
(third  of  the  Bomances')  of  31.  Bengesco’s  selected  works  of 
Voltaire,  if  a  little  less  luxuriously  equipped,  is  equally  well 
printed,  and  perhaps  even  better  edited.  It  does  not  contain  any 
of  the  absolute  masterpieces  of  this  class,  but  there  are  parts  of 
L'homme  aux  quarante  ecus  which  are  not  inferior  to  anything 
that  Voltaire  ever  wrote. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  treatment  and  prevention  of  crime  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  of  questions.  The  subject  is  one  upon 
which  “  doctors  disagree  ”  both  in  practice  and  theory,  as  Mr. 
33  illiam  Tallack  observes  in  the  preface  to  his  interesting,  though 
extremely  discursive,  volume,  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles 
(33  ertheimer,  Lea,  &  Co.)  3Ir.  Tallack  has  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  information  respecting  the  prisons  and  prison 
systems  of  the  principal  European  countries  and  the  United 
States.  He  also  treats  of  various  schemes  for  the  diminution  of 
crime,  pauperism,  and  intemperance;  of  reformatories  and  in¬ 
dustrial  schools;  of  judicial  sentences,  education,  police  and 
criminal  statistics.  As  secretary  to  a  philanthropical  Society — 
the  Howard  Association — it  is  natural  that  the  efforts  of  philan¬ 
thropists  should  occupy  a  large  portion  of  3Ir.  Tallack’s  book. 
But  the  author  makes  a  courageous  attempt  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  one  school  of  philanthropy  and 
the  narrow  zeal  of  doctrinaire  reformers.  3Iuch  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  question  discussed  is  due  to  the  mischievous  action 
of  feather-headed  philanthropy  and  experimental  reforms. 
“  Spurious  charity  at  other  people’s  expense,”  as  3Ir.  Tallack  calls 
the  too-extensive  provision  of  refuges,  foundling  hospitals,  and 
the  like,  and  the  excessive  laxity  of  certain  newfangled  reforma¬ 
tory  systems,  are  obstacles  of  incalculable  evil  to  the  prevention 
of  ci'ime  and  pauperism.  The  most  valuable  feature  cf  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  the  striking  and  abundant  illustration  it  supplies 
of  “  the  means  defeating  the  end,”  of  so-called  preventive 
remedies  that  are  in  reality  insidious  encouragement  of  vice  and 

(2)  Etudes  stir  le  xixim*  siccle — Giacomo  Leopardi.  Par  E.  Rod. 
Paris :  Perrin. 

(3)  Motiere — Ledepit  amoureux.  Voltaire — CEuvres  choisies.  Tome  iv. 
Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 


improvidence.  3Ir.  Tallack  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  brief 
terms  of  “cellular  separation,”  and,  it  must  be  owned,  his  views 
are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  reports  of  prison  management  in 
countries  where  this  system,  as  defined  by  3Ir.  Tallack,  is  almost 
or  entirely  unknown.  The  accounts  he  gives  of  many  prisons  in 
the  United  States  are  certainly  both  amazing  and  repellent  to 
common  sense  and  experience.  Nowhere  does  crazy  experiment  in 
prison  reform  so  flourish  a3  in  America.  Here  is  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the  ardent  humanitarian.  The 
description  of  the  much-praised  “  model  ”  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is 
like  an  extravagance  of  3Ir.  Anstey’s  lively  invention  or  a  new 
illustration  of  the  benign  rule  of  Captain  Reece,  commander  of  the 
Mantelpiece.  No  wonder  is  it  that  3Ir.  Tallack  stigmatizes  the 
“indulgences  at  Elmira”  to  murderers  and  burglars  as  a  “ real 
cruelty  to  the  lives,  limbs,  and  security  of  the  millions  of  honest 
persons  in  the  community  at  large.” 

Musical  Memories,  by  3Yilliam  Spark,  3Ius.Doc.  &c.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  pleasantly  written,  gossipy,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  scrappy  book  of  reminiscences  of  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  the  world  of  music.  Dr.  Spark  has  appa- 
sently  drawn  sparingly  on  his  stores.  It  was  hardly  necessary, 
too,  to  particularize  the  birth,  parentage,  and  juvenile  essays  iu 
music  of  3Iendelssolin,  Spohr,  3leyerbeer,  and  the  rest,  together 
with  other  information  common  to  all  biographical  dictionaries. 
However,  Dr.  Spark  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story,  and  has  not 
a  few,  new  and  old,  to  tell ;  while  the  tone  of  his  book  is  so  in¬ 
variably  cheerful  and  good-natured  that  the  promise  of  further 
recollections  hinted  at  in  the  preface  will,  we  hope,  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Of  his  old  master,  Samuel  Sebastian  3\resley,  he  writes 
with  becoming  enthusiasm.  It  was  he  who  spoke  of  Sterndale 
Bennett  as  “ 3Iendelssohn  and  water” — a  judgment  which  Dr. 
Spark  hastens  to  correct  by  the  late  3Ir.  J.  3V.  Davison’s  juster 
criticism.  33resley  used  to  tell  how  his  father,  “  old  Sam,”  was 
once  playing  the  “  Hallelujah  Chorus  ”  as  a  voluntary  on  a  newly- 
improved  organ,  using  the  pedals  considerably,  and  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  organ-blower  giving  up  twenty  bars  from  the  end. 
331ien  the  organ-blower  was  remonstrated  with,  the  answer  came, 
“  Do  you  think  that  I  have  blowed  this  here  organ  for  twenty- 
five  years  come  3Iichaelmas  and  don't  know  how  many  strokes 
go  to  the  ‘  Hallelujah  Chorus  ’  ?  ” 

3Yhether  the  “  literature  of  travel  ”  gains  much  by  A  Trip 
Bound  the  World,  by  3Y.  S.  Caine,  3I.P.  (Routledge  &  Sons), 
depends  altogether  upon  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase.  There  is 
a  literature  of  travel  and  there  are  books  of  travel  that  are  not 
literature.  31r.  Caine’s  volume  is  in  several  respects  pleasanter 
reading  than  the  majority  of  the  latter.  It  is  full  of  good 
advice  to  those  about  to  travel,  of  fairly  effective  description, 
keen  observation,  and  the  always  agreeable  art  of  facile  progres¬ 
sion,  which,  if  not  always  exhilarating,  carries  us  along  with 
reasonable  celerity.  Y'ou  begin  to  wonder  why  3Ir.  Caine  should 
have  the  heart  to  leave  America  just  as  that  amusing  country 
Japan  swims  into  your  ken.  And  so  it  is  with  3Ir.  Caine’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  China,  in  Ceylon,  in  India.  The  fact  is,  3Ir.  Caine’s 
enjoyment  of  his  voyage  is  so  heartily  manifest  that  he  must 
be  a  crabbed  reader  who  does  not  respond  with  a  measure  of 
sympathy.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  shadow  of  temperance — or 
intemperance — statistics  falls  over  the  reader,  but  this  may  easily 
be  dodged. 

The  Emperor  s  Diary,  by  Ilenrv  33*.  Lucy  (Routledge  &  Sons), 
is  a  little  book  for  the  great  uninformed  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  newspapers.  It  comprises  the  extracts 
from  the  alleged  Diary  printed  in  the  Deutsche  Bundschau,  with 
Prince  Bismarck’s  letter  on  the  same,  and  a  reprint  of  the  older 
Diary  of  1 866,  on  what  Mr.  Lucy  rather  oddly  calls  “  the  Austro- 
German  3Yar.” 

The  new  reprint  of  Shelley’s  minor  poems  in  “  Routledge’s 
Pocket  Library”  is  inaccurately  entitled  Shelley’s  Early  Poems, 
for  it  includes  lyrics  written  in  1814  and  others  written  in  1822, 
the  year  of  the  poet’s  death.  The  text,  however,  appears  to  be 
correct,  and  type,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent. 

Mr.  F.  Noel  Paton  edits  Chaucer  Selected  (Walter  Scott)  in 
the  “  Canterbury  Poets  ”  series,  the  principle  of  selection  being 
the  bad  new  one  of  mangling  and  mingling. 

There  is  a  good  choice  of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose  for  the 
reciter  who  desires  new  matter  for  his  programme  iu  Mr.  Leopold 
3Vagner’s  compilation,  Humorous  Readings  and  Becitations 
(3Varne  &  Co.) 

What  the  Gospel  has  Done  for  the  Working  Classes  (33*ells 
Gardner  &  Co.)  is  a  question  by  no  means  exhaustively  treated 
by  3Ir.  A.  R.  Cook  iu  some  fifty  small  pages  of  inconclusive 
rambling. 

33'e  have  received  Bock-bearing  Crystals,  by  Frank  Rutley, 
F.G.S.  (Thomas  3Iurby)  ;  an  Abridgment  of  Mommsen's  History 
of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  edited  by  3Iessrs.  C.  Bryant  and  F.  J.  R. 
llendy  (Bentley) ;  The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  on  the 
Biver  Murray,  an  illustrated  guide  to  colonists  and  emigrants 
(Chaffey  Brothers)  ;  Transactions  of  the  Chartered  Accountants' 
Students'  Society;  Beminiscences  of  Old  Times,  by  “A  Nominee 
of  Bishop  Iluntingford  ”  (Bell  &  Sons) ;  and  The  Leper,  a  poem, 
by  James  Ross  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith). 

Among  new  editions  we  have  Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho! 
(Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe,  by  Charlotte  31. 
Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  the  fifth  and  enlarged  edition  of  3Ir. 
Alexander  Ireland’s  The  Book-Lover  s  Enchiridion  (Simpkin, 
3Iarshall,  &  Co.) ;  A  Strange  Manuscript  found  in  a  Copper 
Cylinder,  illustrated  by  Gilbert  Gaul  (Chatto  &  3Yindus)  ; 
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Poetical  Works  <$•<?.  °f  Edgar  A.  Poe,  edited  by  J.  H.  Ingram, 
“ Chandos  Classics”  series  (Warne)  ;  The  Story  of  Our  Colonies, 
by  H.  It.  Fox  Bourne  (Ilogg) ;  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,  by  Airs. 
"W.  3v.  Clifford  (Fislier  Unwin),  and  tbe  second  volume  of  My 
Novel,  in  tbe  “  Pocket  Volume  ”  edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s  novels 
(Boutledge). 


In  the  article  on  Mr.  Venables  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Saturday  Bevieav  a  confusion  of  dates  tvas  made,  and  over¬ 
looked,  in  reference  to  the  Crimean  War  and  the  first  number 
of  this  Review.  The  Battle  of  Inker  man\xcas,  of  course,  fought 
on  November  5,  1854,  not  1855,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Saturday  Beview  appeared  on  November  3,  not  November  1, 

1855- 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  ivriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 

Mr.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD.  To-night  (Saturday),  at  9,  Dr.  JEKYLL  and  Mr. 
HYDE.  Preceded  by  ALWAYS  INTENDED. 

Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— THIRD  SATURDAY  CONCERT. 

October  27,  at  Three.  Vocalists,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Marie  Curran,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd.  Tbe  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  The  programme  will 
include  Concert  Overture,  “  In  Autumn  ”  (Grieg),  “  At  the  Cloister  Gate  ”  (Grieg1,  Benedictus 
for  Violins  (A.  C.  Mackenzie),  first  time,  Walther’s  Prize  Song  (“  Meistersinger  ”)  (Wagner), 
Offer  to  ire  for  Organ  (J.  F.  Barnett),  first  time,  to  be  played  by  the  Composer.  The  Hymn 
of  Praise  (Mendelssohn). 


rIMIE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.— ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

-1-  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY.  The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admis- 
6ion,  Is. 

WALTER  CRANE,  President.  ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

-1-  LAST  WEEKS.  LAST  WEEKS. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION, 

West  Brompton,  F.arl’s  Court,  and  West  Kensington. 
PATRON. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

IION.  PRESIDENT. 

n.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  ITALY. 
Director-General. 

JOHN  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

President  op  the  Reception  Committee. 

COL.  J.  T.  NORTH. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  1888. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE,  PAINTINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
At  1  and  8  P.M.  Daily,  Wet  or  Dry. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS. 

On  the  “  WILD  WEST”  ARENA. 

Magnificent  reproduction  of  the 
ROMAN  COLISEUM. 


ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

J-  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  F&TE  EVERY  EVENING. 

NEAPOLITAN  MANDOLINISTS  DAILY. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

J-  ADMISSION  to  the  EXHIBITION,  Is.  Open  10  A.M.  to  II  P.M.  daily. 

VINCENT  A.  APPLIN.  Secretary. 


TTALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

T  LAST  WEEKS.  LAST  WEEKS. 


T  It  I  S  IT  EXHIBITION, 

OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON. 
THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS. 


Open  daily  from  9  A.M.  till  11  P.M. 

ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING. 

MILITARY  BANDS. 

The  Fine  Art  Department  and  Loan  Collection  in  Old  Silver  Plate,  valued  at  £100,000. 
The  Itocks,  Caves,  and  Dripping  Wells. 

Ruins  of  Blarney  Castle. 


pLERICAL  LOAN  AGENCY. 

V_y  Established  1875.  Advances  of  £100  to  £1,000  advanced  to  Clergymen  and  ethers  at  Five 
per  Cent,  in  connexion  with  Life  Insurance  Policies,  Reversionary  Interests,  Annuities,  &c. 
For  further  particulars,  address  The  Secretary,  Clergy  Insurance  Agency,  17  Bouvene 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  References  are  permitted  to  several  Clergymen  in  unqualified 
approval  of  this  bona  fide  Agency.  _ _ _ _ _ 


POYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN’S 

1 V  INSTITUTION.  Founded  isg7. 

THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements,  £0,000.  Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800. 

Niunbecof  Inmates,  100.  Out-Pensioneis,  200. 

Patron _ Rear-Admiral  H.R.1I.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.G. 

Chairman— Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless.  , 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Seaman,  Mate,  or  Master. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Bankers- Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON.  &  CO. 

Office  :  58  Fencliurch  Street,  E.C.  W.  E.  DENNY,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 

TYTOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  tbe  next  Half-yearly 

-L  '  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  January  14,  1889. 

In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the  University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held 
at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham;  University  College,  Cardiff;  the  Training  College,  New- 
City  Road,  Glasgow  ;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  and  the  Grammar  School.  Portsmouth. 

Everv  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London,  Burlington 
Gardens,  London.  W.)  lor  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Examination. 

October  12,  1888.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar 

IF  DINBURGI I  UNIVERSITY.— SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE 

of  AGRICULTURE.  For  particulars  as  to  Farm  Residence.  Course  of  Study,  and 
Decree  of  B.Sc.,  apply  to  Professor  Wallace.  Class  opens  October  24. 


nUEEN’S  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  43  and  45  Harley  Street, 

London.  The  PROFESSORSHIPS  of  MODERN  HISTORY  and  of  CHEMISTRY 

are  VACANT _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secuexahy.  Testimonials,  Sc.,  to  be  sent  to 

tlie  College  by  November  3. 

gOUTII  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

President— The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 
Head-Master- The  Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIER.  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  *2  Masters 
(Graduates). 

Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £12,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe¬ 
tition. 

Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres. 
Cycle  Path, io. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. _ _ 

COUTH  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  D’AUQUIER  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WHITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College. 

For  full  iniormation  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  Head-Master. 
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CONTINENTAL  POLITICS. 

THE  note  of  alarm  sounded  by  the  Vienna  Fremclenblatt 
in  reference  to  the  movement  of  Russian  troops  has 
been  responded  to  by  rebukes  of  Count  Kalnoky’s  organ, 
which  are  rather  petulant  than  otherwise.  To  reply  that 
Russia  has  a  great  many  men  on  foot,  and  therefore  must 
move  them  about  sometimes,  is  not  a  very  discreet  fashion 
of  appeasing  Austrian  anxiety ;  and  when  it  is  suggested 
that  certain  great  financiers  would  not  undertake  certain 
financial  operations  if  there  were  any  danger  about,  the  re¬ 
tort  is  fatally  obvious  that  certain  great  financiers  would 
have  a  distinct  interest  in  contradicting  at  such  a  time  the 
rumour  that  there  is  any  danger  about.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
certainly  unnecessary  to  feel  any  extraordinary  anxiety 
about  immediate  disturbances  of  European  peace.  A  man 
who  was  under  practical  sentence  of  death  from  heart 
disease  was  once  asked  by  a  not  very  wise  friend  whether  it 
did  not  make  him  terribly  nervous  to  know  that  if,  in 
crossing  a  street,  he  made  a  sudden  jump  to  avoid  a  pass¬ 
ing  hansom,  he  would  as  likely  as  not  drop  down  dead.  The 
answer  of  course  was,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  man 
of  ordinary  fortitude,  that  it  had  made  him  very  nervous 
for  a  short  time,  but  that  this  had  soon  worn  oft',  and  that, 
though  he  had  not  become  reckless,  and  tried  to  escape  un¬ 
necessary  risks,  he  went  about  his  ordinary  business  without 
troubling  himself  much  about  the  matter. 

That  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  state  of  mind  of  reasonable 
politicians  in  reference  to  the  European  situation.  The 
state  of  Europe  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  of  our  parallel, 
for  no  disease  of  a  body  politic  is  certainly  incurable,  and 
none  is  necessarily  mortal.  But  so  long  as  Germany  holds 
Alsace-Lorraine,  so  long  as  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  in  its 
present  condition,  or  anything  like  it,  so  long  as  France 
fails  to  develop  political  stability,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no 
other  check  on  Russian  ambition  save  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  money,  and  the  personal  fears  or  scruples  of  the 
Czar,  Europe  must  always  be  liable  to  war  at  any  moment. 
The  disappearance  of  the  persons  connected  with  this  state 
of  things,  and  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  state  itself, 
may  put  an  end  to  this  situation  of  danger  by  eftluxion  of 
time  ;  but  that  time  can  hardly  be  a  very  short  one,  and 
may  be  very  long.  While  it  lasts,  war  can  at  best  be 
staved  off  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at 
this  particular  moment  any  extraordinary  efforts  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  stave  it  off ;  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  European  misfortune  that  the  Russo- 
Austrian  frontier  is  one  which  is  on  both  sides  particu¬ 
larly  easy  to  invade  and  particularly  hard  to  defend.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages,  if  not  the  chief  advantage,  of 
the  Dreikaiserbund  was,  that  as  long  as  it  lasted  this 
particular  source  of  uneasiness  was  closed.  But  the 
Dreikaiserbund  was  never  a  natural  institution ;  it  sup¬ 
plied  only  a  semblance,  not  a  reality,  of  protection,  and 
it  gave  way  at  the  very  first  strain.  The  understanding 
which  has  replaced  it  is  perhaps  not  very  much  less 
strong  in  itself,  and  is  very  much  less  dangerous  to 
outsiders;  but  it  has  reopened  this  particular  fountain 
of  anxiety,  and  could  not  but  do  so.  If  the  rumours 
started  this  week  are  a  pious  fraud  to  obtain  the  granting 
of  means  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
defence  arrangements,  their  piety  is  not  disputable,  and 
their  fraud  not  very  great.  There  is  no  European  Power 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  all 
Europe  that  it  should  be  strong  as  in  regard  to  Austria. 
For  this  strength  is  a  menace  to  no  European  State, 
and  a  considerable  acquisition  to  the  general  chances 
•of  peace.  Nor  are  German  comments  on  this  scare,  or 
attempt  at  a  scare,  unsatisfactory,  though  they  partly  take 
the  form  of  expatriation  on  the  excellent  understanding 


between  Germany  and  Russia.  For  there  is  a  transparent 
undermeaning  that,  as  Russia  is  so  well  disposed  towards 
Germany,  she  is  not  likely  to  take  the  steps  by  which,  as 
she  has  been  clearly  informed,  that  understanding  would  at 
once  be  broken. 

Indeed,  it  is  probably  not  too  sanguine  to  put  down  part 
of  this  new  anxiety  to  the  fact  that,  the  Emperor  William’s 
tour  being  over,  something  else  has  to  be  talked  about. 
But  that  tour  itself  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  yet.  The  remarks  which  have  been  printed  in 
the  Times  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  French  Ultra- 
montanes  on  the  subject  are  not  unimportant,  though  they 
are  singularly  unwise.  They  show  for  about  the  hundredth 
time  that  a  party  which  contains  perhaps  the  greatest 
share  of  the  respectability  of  France  has  learnt  nothing. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  these  puerile  criticisms  the 
jealousy  of  Frenchmen  at  the  PorE  receiving  a  German 
Emperor,  the  further  jealousy  because  a  visit  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  had  its  dignity  increased  by  the 
Pope’s  action,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  vain  sighing  after 
the  coming  of  the  Coqcigrues,  that  inability  to  make 
up  the  mind  ut  quod  vicles  jyerisse  perdilum  ducas,  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  French  Clerical  and  Legitimist 
parties  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
there  is  no  “  never  ”  in  politics ;  but  the  least  rash 
use  of  the  word  is  to  say  that  the  Temporal  Power 
will  never  be  restored  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  every 
Conservative  and  every  Catholic  in  the  wide  and  true 
sense  throughout  Europe  ought  to  pray  that  it  never  may 
be.  But,  even  setting  this  aside,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  pettier  or  more  foolish  than  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  quarrel  with  William  II.  for  “toasting  ”  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  Italy.  For  if  Rome  is  not  the  capital  of  Italy, 
because,  as  they  hold,  it  is  the  capital  of  Christendom,  it 
follows  that  it  was  not  the  capital  of  Christendom  when  it 
was  for  some  hundred  years  after  Christ  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  of  much  else.  The  pious  Ultramontane  thus 
annihilates  at  a  blow  the  proudest  claim  of  the  head  of  his 
Church.  Moreover,  no  good  ever  came  in  this  world  or  in 
any  other  of  a  policy  of  sulk.  That  is  what  Leo  XIII. 
sees;  that  is  what  Leo  XIII. ’s  very  faithful  and  very  fool¬ 
ish  adherents  apparently  do  not  see.  We  cannot  say  that 
their  blindness  is  surprising ;  we  can  say  that  it  is  lament¬ 
able. 

Among  other  events  of  the  week,  the  curious  reappear¬ 
ance  of  German  invective  against  French  “  savagery,”  and 
the  equally  curious  and  still  more  characteristic  repetition 
of  insult  to  Prince  Alexander,  sometime  of  Bulgaria,  are 
more  interesting  to  notice  than  to  comment  upon  at  length. 
The  remark  that  the  Prince  would  not  do  for  Stattholder 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  because,  having  been  unfaithful  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  an  attractive  and  com¬ 
bined  example  of  Bismarckian  manners  and  Bismarckian 
history.  For,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
to  owe  any  faith  to  the  Czar,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
break  it.  But  manners  and  historical  accuracy  are  the 
two  points  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  somewhat  resembles 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  it  can  only  be  wished  that  there  were  any 
other  points  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  resembled  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  irregular,  or  at  least  high-handed,  decree 
of  divorce  between  King  Milan  of  Servia  and  his  Queen, 
on  the  bare  authority  of  the  Metropolitan,  though  at  first 
sight  chiefly  a  matter  for  gossip,  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  political  importance.  For  it  is  no 
secret  that  Queen  Natalie’s  unpatriotic  affection  for  Russia 
has  been  nearly  as  much  the  secret  of  conjugal  difference  as 
her  bad  temper  and  the  King’s  peccadillos.  So  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  her  partisans  to  pretend  that  she  is  an  injured 
innocent,  kept  out  of  her  rights  by  a  profane  and  illegal 
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usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  a  new  and  power¬ 

ful  lever  will  be  offered  to  Russian  intrigue  in  that  part  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  where  Russian  intrigue  can  be  most 
dangerous.  Indeed,  our  own  Russophils  have  already  begun 
to  scream.  Ihe  whole  affair  is,  of  course,  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  ruinous  mistake  of  splitting  up  the  Turkish 
Empire  into  these  troublesome  little  divisions,  no  one  of 
which  is  really  capable  of  standing  on  its  own  bottom  \ 
while  every  one  gives  a  handle  for  disturbance  of  the  whole 
to  foreign  ill  will,  and  all  are  ready  to  squabble  and  fight 
with  one  another  for  the  yet  undivided  fragments  of  the 
great  heritage. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION. 

rpHUS  far,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  there  has  been  no 

J-  indulgence,  at  least  among  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  London  press,  in  that  extreme  and  improper  freedom 
of  newspaper  comment  which  was  displayed  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  sitting  of  the  Special  Commission  a  month  ago. 
Iliose  journals  which  have  hitherto  printed  any  editorial 
remarks  on  the  proceedings  have  confined  themselves  to 
the  legitimate  ground  of  general  speculation  as  to  the 
political  consequences  of  this  or  that  judicial  issue  of  the 
inquiry.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  they  have  refrained 
—we  are  still  speaking  only  of  reputable  prints— from  that 
more  insidious  mode  of  attempting  to  prejudice  the  public 
mind  w  Inch  the  descriptive  reporter  ”  has  brought  to 
considerable  perfection.  It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  this  person  would  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  gutter  on 
the  present  occasion  by  certain  of  his  employers,  and  he 
has  already  been  noticeably  busy.  No  doubt  it  is  only 
the  most  ignorant  of  ignorant  readers  who  could  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  coarse  and  clumsy  word-sketches, 
in  the  “  penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured  ”  style,  of  the 
combatants  in  a  forensic  duel — pictures  in  which  the  cari¬ 
caturist’s  favoured  champion  always  appears  calm,  confident, 
and  commanding,  while  his  adversary  stands  before  him 
pale  and  trembling  with  the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause 
and  the  foreboding  of  a  disastrous  defeat.  And  justice  of 
course  may  well  be  of  opinion,  on  the  de  minimis  principle, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
understandings  which  could  be  impressed  by  such  stuff  as 
this.  On  the  face  of  it,  however,  it  is  not  entitled  to  any 
other  soi  t  ol  toleration  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  under 
an  “  amnesty  of  disdain.”  No  grosser  contempt  of  Court, 
so  fai  as  the  impudent  prejudgment  of  pending  issues  is 
concerned,  would  be  possible  than  that  which  the  descriptive 
reporters  of  some  low-class  news-sheets  have  been  encouraged 
to  commit  during  the  last  few  days ;  and  there  can  be^no 
doubt  whatever  that,  if  the  Commission  deemed  it  worth 
doing,  they  would  be  fully  justified  in  using  the  disciplinary 
powers,  which  the  Act  confers  upon  them  for  the  smart 
correction  of  these  deliberate  offenders. 

Our  own  exclusive  purpose  in  noticing  the  proceedings  at 
all  at  this  stage  is  that  ol  only  more  or  less  formally  record¬ 
ing  the  commencement  ol  an  inquiry  which  promises  to  be 
of  considerable  duration.  One  side-incident,  amusingly 
characteristic  of  the  person  or  party  who  got  it  up,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  noticed ;  we  refer  to  the  application  made  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  William  Redmond— the  more  theatrical  of 
the  two  Parnellite  poseurs  of  that  name.  This  Mr.  Redmond 
applied  to  the  Court  through  Sir  Charles  Russell  for  an 
order  of  release  under  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry  on  such  conditions  as  to  bad 
as  their  lordships  might  think  right.  The  conditions  which 
the  President  thereupon  imposed  were,  that  Mr.  Redmond 
should  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  not  to  take  part 
in  any  public  proceedings  whatever  pending  the  conduct 
of  the  inquiry,  and  thereafter  to  render  himself  up  to  undergo 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence.  With  these  conditions  Sir 
Charles  Russell  informed  the  Commission  Mr.  Redmond 
“  would  not  comply,”  and  with  this  absurd  flourish  the 
incident  closed.  Considering,  however,  that  it  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  known  both  to  client  and  counsel 
that  the  order  of  release  was  absolutely  certain  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  proviso  in  question,  the  little  comedy 
must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  joint  preparation.  And 
though  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Redmond  on  a  successful, 
it  not  very  important,  stroke  of  self-advertisement,  we  feel 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  condole  with  Sir  Charles 
Russell  on  having  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  a 
performance  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  high 
position  at  the  Bar.  Surely  the  application  would  have 


come  more  appropriately  from  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  or 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  ;  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  if 
Mr.. Redmond  had  possessed  the  powers  attributed  by  one 
ol  his  fellow-countrymen  (whom  nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
name)  to  a  creature  whose  place  in  creation  we  will  not 
more  particularly  define,  he  would  have  allowed  no  one  to 
make  the  application  but  himself.  Mr.  Biggar,  we  observe, 
has  seized  011  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  person  ;  and, 
considering  the  brisk  competition  for  notoriety  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  Irish  party,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  sixty  odd  Parliamentary  subjects  of  the  charges, 
and  allegations  are  not  represented  by  as  many  future  com¬ 
mentators  upon  evidence  and  cross-examiners  of  witnesses. 

On  the  more  serious  part  of  the  proceedings,  as  far  as 
they  hav e  gone  at  present,  we  of  course  reserve  our  remarks. 
That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  the 
matters  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  the  Attorney- 
General  s  address,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  issues 
under  trial.  One  of  those  issues  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
whether  the  terrible  agrarian  crimes  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Webster  is  now  calling  the  roll  were,  or  were  not, 
diiectly  traceable  to  the  incitements,  more  or  less  delibe- 
lately  directed  to  that  end,  of  an  organization  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  and  other  of  his  Parliamentary  colleagues  are 
alleged  to  have  been,  in  various  degrees  of  activity,  the  di¬ 
rectors.  The  question  of  their  complicity  with  or  responsi¬ 
bility  foi  these  crimes — the  question  both  of  the  character 
and  extent,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  or  in  foro  conscientice,  of 
this  complicity  or  this  responsibility,  it  is  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  determine.  Sir  Richard  Webster  has  declared  his 
ability  to  show  that  the  connexion  between  the  agrarian 
criminals  and  the  arraigned  organization  is  of  a  closer  and 
more  convicting  kind  than  anybody  has  yet  succeeded  in 
pioving,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Commission  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  which  he  may  hereafter  adduce. 
The  political  significance,  however,  of  the  miserable  history 
which  Sir  Richard  Webster  has  been  so  industriously 
recapitulating  for  a  week  past  will  remain  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  decision  at  which  the  Commissioners  may  arrive. 
Their  decision  will  have  momentous  results  for  the  character 
and  the  future  of  the  particular  persons  incriminated,  but 
the  facts  will  remain  untouched  by  it,  and  will  be  equally 
gra\  e,  though  with  a  different  kind  of  gravity,  whatever 
be  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  on  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  This  we  can  at  once  make  clear 
by  assuming  that  the  finding  of  the  Commission  goes  the 
utmost  conceivable  length  in  the  way  of  exonerating  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  political  associates.  Let  their  judgment, 
that  is  to  say,  be  assumed  to  be  to  the  effect,  not  onfy  that 
these  persons  had  no  hand,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  agrarian  outrages,  but  that  they  sincerely  dis¬ 
approved  and  deplored  those  outrages,  and  would  willingly 
have  done  anything  in  their  power  to  prevent  them.  But, 
on  that  assumption,  what  follows  1  Why,  clearly  it  follows 
that  Mr.  P arnell  and  his  friends,  in  successfully  repelling 
the  charge  of  being  morally  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Ireland,  would  simply  have  demonstrated 
their  utter  political  incapacity  for  the  execution  of  such  a, 
trust.  Popular  memory  is  so  short  that  the  English  public 
had  no  doubt  clean  forgotten  how  terrible  is  the  array  of 
proofs  by  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  innocence  of  in¬ 
tention,  this  utter  incapacity  aforesaid  is  demonstrated. 
The  blood-stained  history  of  the  years  1880  and  1881 
has  so  completely  faded  from  men’s  recollection  that 
the  Attorney-General’s  appalling  recital  of  outrage  after 
outrage,  assassination  after  assassination,  reads  almost  like 
the  record  of  a  hideous,  dream.  Yet  it  was  no  more  than 
the  plain  prosaic  narrative  of  a  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed  unchecked  in  Ireland  during  the  period  in  question, 
and  which  underwent  no  improving  change  until  the  then 
advisers  of  the  Crown  were  at  last  shamed  and  terrified  out 
of  their  partly  irresolute,  partly  deliberate  and  interested 
inaction,  and  were  forced  to  intervene  with  the  strong 
hand.  The  real,  the  only  rulers  of  Ireland  during  that 
interval  were  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates— the  very 
men,  in  other  words,  whom  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886 
would  have  replaced  avowedly,  and  by  force  of  law,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  position,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  are  still  exhorting  the  English  people  to  replace 
m  it,  and  who  are  now  beginning  to  demand  replacement  in 
it  with  the  self-same  agrarian  question  which  agitated 
Ireland  in  1880-81  remaining  still  unsettled.  Their 
claim  is  to  take  over  the  government  of  a  country  which, 
under  their  last  unrecognized  and  irregular  tenure  of  power,' 
became  the  prey  of  an  epidemic  of  crime  and  lawlessness, 
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upon  which  they  now  contend,  upon  which  it  is  their  whole 
and  sole  care  to  contend,  that  they  were  unable  to  impose 
the  slightest  restraint.  That,  and  no  other,  is  the  demand 
which  the  Parnellites  and  their  English  Radical  supporters 
will  be  making  on  this  country,  if  the  Commission  should 
acquit  them  of  moral  responsibility  for  the  murders  and 
outrages  engendered  of  that  agrarian  quarrel  which  is  still 
smouldering  under  the  strong  heel  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  only  awaits  the  removal  of  its  pressure  to 
leap  again  into  flame.  And  yet  there  are  some  people  so 
thoughtless  or  so  dishonest  as  to  contend  that  an  acquittal 
of  the  Parnellites  by  the  Commission  will  strengthen  the 
case  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 


your  right  ear.  Ne  faict  ce  tour  qui  veult,  at  least  in 
Europe,  where  the  art  of  expectoration  is  comparatively 
neglected. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  negroes,  though  dragged  up  on 
a  diet  of  “  manuals  ”  and  “  primers,”  are  just  as  superstitious 
as  their  fathers.  But  so  are  European  populations,  from 
whom  the  blacks  have  clearly  borrowed  most  of  their 
absurdities.  They  had  plenty  of  follies  in  their  own  country, 
but  it  appears  that  they  have  modified  them  into  imitations 
of  European  idiocy.  If  they  believe  that  witches  ride  the 
horses  in  the  night,  they  have  merely  adopted  an  idea 
familiar  to  Siiakspeare. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  MAGIC. 

A  WRITER  on  negro  superstitions  in  Harpers  Bazaar 
is  needlessly  hard  on  the  poor  black  man.  He  says 
that  the  negro,  at  home  in  Africa,  was  far  too  sunken  in 
debased  ignorance  to  believe  in  elves,  fairies,  and  brownies. 
Why  these,  under  other  names,  and  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  brownies,  made  the  chief  of  his  beliefs.  His  fairies 
might  not  be  clad  in  green,  because  he  himself  wears  un¬ 
commonly  little,  but  the  Itongo  and  the  rest  of  them  are 
fairies  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
hardly  a  single  negro  superstition  in  America  which  is  not 
alive  in  Europe  at  this  moment,  and  probably  among 
American  whites.  The  negro  is  devoted  to  horse-shoes, 
which  keep  out  fiends  and  bring  luck.  Now  the  black 
cannot  have  developed  that  folly  at  home  in  Africa,  where 
he  had  no  horses,  and  consequently  no  horse-shoes.  “  The 
“  charm  has  no  power  unless  the  horse-shoe  is  accidentally 
“  found.”  That  rule  holds  good  in  England,  too ;  nobody  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  nail  on  his  door  a  horse-shoe  which  he  had 
purchased  ;  no  good  could  come  of  that,  it  might  even 
bring  bad  luck.  As  to  the  belief  in  witches,  the  only  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  negro  practice  is  that  they  flay  witches  when 
caught.  If  they  do  this  frequently,  perhaps  the  law  may 
interfere,  even  though  the  blacks  think  that  the  process 
causes  to  the  witch  a  mere  momentary  inconvenience.  She 
comes  back  at  night  for  her  skin,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
customary  to  cover  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  This  annoys 
the  witch  when  she  puts  it  on  again.  But  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  African  in  these  ideas.  It  was  customary  in 
Europe  to  destroy  the  skin  of  the  versipellis,  the  “  skin- 
*l  shifter,”  or  were-wolf,  when  he  laid  it  aside,  with  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  for  him.  As  to  the  negro  habit  of 
bewitching  people  by  wax  images,  it  is  as  old  as  Plato,  and 
(except  for  the  use  of  wax)  familiar  to  the  Red  Indians. 
11  Houdooism  ”  is  only  a  combination  of  magic  arts,  each  of 
which  has  long  been  familiar  to  Europe.  The  negro  cures  warts 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  stolen  piece  of  fat  bacon.  A  stolen 
potato  cures  rheumatism  in  England.  It  is  odd  that  charms 
so  frequently  need  to  be  stolen  or  given,  like  the  sixpences 
from  the  offertory  which,  made  into  a  silver  ring,  are 
sovran  for  epilepsy.  Thus  in  the  Arabian  Nights  the 
Magician  could  not  carry  the  lamp  out  of  the  Garden  of 
Jewels  himself.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  handed 
to  him  by  some  one,  and  that  is  why  he  called  Aladdin  to 
bis  assistance. 

Negro  omens  in  America  are  like  our  own.  A  howling- 
dog  bodes  death — a  belief  as  old  as  the  Rig  Veda  or  the 
aboriginal  Indian  notion  that  God  made  men  of  clay,  that 
a  serpent  ate  them  by  night,  that  God  made  a  dog  to  watch 
the  serpent,  and  that  ever  since  dogs  howl  when  death  is 
approaching  a  house.  Other  omens  of  death  are  opening 
an  umbrella  in  a  house  (in  England  setting  shoes  on  a 
table),  trying  on  mourning,  and  breaking  a  looking-glass. 
Obviously  these  are  not  of  African  origin.  Negroes  at  home 
wear  no  mourning,  have  no  mirrors,  and  (save  in  the  case 
of  the  King  of  Ashanti)  seldom  carry  umbrellas.  The 
Scotch  believe  as  firmly  as  the  blacks  in  the  good  luck  of 
accidentally  putting  on  a  garment  wrong  side  out;  nor 
can  the  superstition  have  been  developed  by  a  race  when 
it  practically  wore  no  garments  at  all.  That  a  black  cat 
brings  luck  is  universally  known  to  the  theatrical  profession 
as  well  as  to  negroes.  The  negro  has  one  real  peculiarity, 
he  refuses  to  eat  pigeons  because  a  pigeon  brought  Noah 
the  news  of  better  weather.  This  may  be  as  old  as  the 
worship  of  Ashtaroth,  at  all  events  it  is  not  a  European 
taboo.  Every  one  knows,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  that  your 
ear  burns  when  any  one  talks  of  you ;  but  every  one  does 
not  know  that  you  can  silence  an  enemy  by  spitting  into 


LORD  IIARTINGTON  AND  MR.  MORLEY. 

AS  we  do  not  hold  with  Lord  Granville  that  it  is  well 
to  repeat  contradicted  and  exploded  stories  without 
any  new  evidence  rebutting  the  contradiction,  we  take  the 
first  possible  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  unsolicited,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stephen  O’Mara,  High  Sheriff  of  Limerick, 
in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  incitement  to  the  laming  of 
horses  at  Windy  Gap.  Mr.  O’Mara’s  assurance  that"  he 
neither  echoed  nor  heard  the  alleged  words  of  Mr.  Finucane 
was  published  on  the  same  morning  on  which  our  own 
article  suggesting  such  a  denial  appeared,  and  we  have 
therefore  been  unable  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  it 
before.  W  e  shall  not,  we  can  assure  Lord  Granville,  re¬ 
peat  the  story  till  some  new  evidence  of  its  truth  appears, 
and  till  the  denials  of  Mr.  Finucane  and  Mr.  O’Mara, 
which  at  present  hold  the  field,  are  disproved.  And  we 
regret  very  sincerely  that,  to  use  words  borrowed  from  a 
source  in  this  respect  so  unexceptionable  as  the  Freeman’ s 
Journal ,  “  the  lie  had  so  long  a  start  of  the  truth  ”  that  for 
nearly  three  weeks  no  Nationalist  cared  or  was  able  to 
produce  the  contradictions  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  last 
week  from  Mr.  Finucane  or  Mr.  O’Mara.  In  this  respect 
we  may  without  pharisaism  claim  to  be  pursuing  a  some¬ 
what  different  course  from  that  which  commends  itself  to 
Gladstonians  in  reference  to  the  not  merely  denied,  but 
utterly  disproved,  falsehood  of  the  “  murder  of  Mr. 
“  Mandeville.”  Nor  can  we  say  that  we  are  much 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  superior  virtue  in  this  respect. 
The  contrast  between  Unionist  and  Gladstonian  tactics  in 
all  such  matters  is  too  unvarying  to  be  a  source  of  any 
great  or  unchristian  pride  to  those  who  have  the  advantage 
in  it. 

But,  as  we  have  mentioned  the  contrast  between  Unionist 
and  Gladstonian  tactics,  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
another  instance  of  it,  which  also  is  furnished  by  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  extreme  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of 
this — the  contrast,  that  is  to  say,  between  Lord  Hartington’s 
utterances  in  Ireland  and  Mr.  John  Morley’s  in  Scotland 
on  the  same  eternal  question.  The  methods  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  these  two  politicians  have,  indeed,  always  been 
tolerably  difl'erent ;  but  the  interesting  thing  about  the 
difference  at  present  is  that  it  exists  between  a  Lord 
Hartington  who  has  not  changed  at  all  and  a  Mr.  John 
Morley  who,  except  in  the  mere  fact  of  his  consistent 
Home  Rulism,  has  changed  like  what  he  would  himself  call 
a  “  cruel  chamadeon  ’  (but  no  !  we  beg  pardon,  it  was  “  a 
“  cruel  chiuuera  ”).  Lord  Hartington’s  Ulster  speeches 
show  exactly  the  same  qualities  which  have  always  marked 
his  political  character,  and  which  have  been  admitted  by  his 
political  adversaries  at  the  very  times  when  they  most  dis¬ 
liked  the  policy  with  which  he  was  identified  and  the 
Ministers  with  whom  he  allowed  himself  to  associate.  They 
appear  to  be  as  totally  unchanged  as,  in  a  world  of  change, 
anything  can  be.  If  his  manner  seems  more  effective 
than  ever,  it  is  not  so  much  because  those  to  whom  it 
seems  so  are  more  in  agreement  with  his  results,  as  be¬ 
cause  the  circumstances  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  his 
mode  of  treatment.  The  structure  of  falsehood  and  flum¬ 
mery,  the  building  of  bluster  and  bunkum,  which  Gladstonian 
orators  and  writers  have  so  laboriously  erected,  cannot 
be  so  effectually  shaken  by  anything  as  by  the  battering- 
ram  of  Lord  Hartington’s  blunt,  uncompromising,  un¬ 
adorned  good  sense  and  of  his  placid  adherence  to  ’  fact. 

“  I  do  not  admit,”  for  instance,  says  Lord  Hartington, 
speaking  as  himself  a  Chief  Secretary  of  times  past,  “  that 
“  the  law  is  administered  by  the  Chief  Secretary.”  And 
it  is  of  course  the  truth  that  in  no  real  sense  is  the 
law  so  administered.  But  what  havoc  is  here  made  of 
the  “  tyranny  of  Bomba  ”  theory  by  these  simple  words 
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from  a  man  whom  not  the  wildest  of  his  enemies  can  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  dishonest  or  inexperienced  in  the  case  !  How 
utterly  foolish  again,  in  the  light  of  Lord  Hartington’s 
plain  unimpassioned  demonstration  that  not  a  single  one 
of  the  recent  Government  prosecutions  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  political  matters  at  all,  has  even  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  seditious  matters  which  it  is  rather  an 
abuse  of  language  to  call  political,  do  the  impassioned 
complaints  about  the  harsh  treatment  of  political  pri¬ 
soners  appear !  A  man  might  (though  we  own  wc  should 
not  think  highly  of  his  brains  if  he  did)  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Government  to  ensure  the  life  of  every  political 
prisoner  against  the  act  of  God  and  his  own  imprudence  for 
seven  or  for  seventy  months  after  the  expiration  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  and  yet  ask  where  this  liability  comes  in  in  any 
recent  case.  And  as  in  these  two  instances  so  elsewhere, 
Lord  Hartington’s  solid  and  almost  stolid  good  sense 
tramples  on  the  follies  and  the  falsehoods  of  his  opponents. 

A  very  different  spectacle  is  presented  by  Mr.  Morley  and 
his  “chimsera,”  his  “cruel  chimsera.”  The  mere  fact  of  his 
leading  such  an  animal  about  in  leash  might  be  reason  for 
astonishment.  Mr.  Morley  says  that  it  is  “  cruel  chimsera” 
to  represent  Mr.  Dillon  as  likely  to  incommode  Protestants 
in  Ireland  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  entertained  by  a  Protes¬ 
tant  minister  in  Scotland.  Imagine  such  an  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  a  student  of  literature,  of  history,  of  logic,  one  might 
have  thought  of  human  nature,  like  Mr.  Morley,  of  a  man  who 
had  just  said  that  “  in  politics  he  likes  men  to  talk  business,” 
and  had  pitied  some  one  else  for  “  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.” 
If  the  ouly  security,  or  the  best  security,  which  the  Irish 
Protestants  have  is  that  a  Scotch  Protestant  once  asked  Mr. 
Dillon  to  dine  and  sleep,  the  friends  of  Ulster,  though  no 
firebrands,  may  well  recommend  it  to  keep  its  powder  very  dry 
and  its  sword  very  loose  in  the  scabbard.  But  this  was  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  at  Dumfries,  where  Mr.  Morley  was 
comparatively  argumentative.  On  Monday,  at  Perth,  he 
quitted  the  style  of  argument  altogether,  and  became 
almost  apocalyptic.  “  The  House  of  Lords  is  doomed. 
“  Aye  !  doomed,  doomed.”  “  What  I  tell  you  three  times  is 
“  true,”  says  a  bard  with  whom  Mr.  Morley  is  very  likely 
familiar.  “  Let  us  trust  [this  was  the  Mr.  Morley  who  at 
Dumfries  had  been  scornful  of  “  Pecksniffianism  ”]  “  to  hope 
“  and  to  faith,  to  faith  in  mankind  and  hope  for  mankind.” 
The  opposite  party  was  the  “  party  of  fear  ” — this  is  said  by 
Mr.  Morley,  who  as  long  as  he  kept  to  argument  at  all, 
persistently,  consistently,  and  with  very  considerable  force, 
based  the  necessity  of  Home  Pule  on  fear,  and  on  fear  only. 
But  he  almost  explicitly  admits  that  he  has  given  up  argu¬ 
ment — that  he  is  “  going  on  pressing  the  sentimental  view 
“  of  the  Irish  question  upon  British  audiences,”  with  the 
assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the  cruel  chimsera,  of  the  threefold 
repetition,  after  the  style  of  some  divines,  of  the  word 
“  doomed,”  and  of  such  other  raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
devices  as  the  “  gaunt,  grizzly,  haggard  [he  might  have 
“  spared  a  third  <y]  figure  of  Coercion.”  Yet  it  was  after 
some  of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  just  before  the 
“  doomed,  doomed,  doomed,”  that  Mr.  Morley  requested 
his  audience  “  not  to  be  caught  by  phrases  ” — which  we 
most  sincerely  join  him  in  hoping  that  they  will  not  be. 

Not  many  things  of  their  kind  can  be  more  interesting 
than  such  instances  as  these  of  the  shifts  to  which  a  politi¬ 
cian,  not  indeed  of  long  practice  in  active  political  life,  but 
of  long  and  ample  preparation  for  it  as  a  publicist,  of  the 
best  literary  training  anywhere  obtainable,  of  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  history,  and  of  ability  and  amiability  equally  un¬ 
disputed,  is  driven  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  wilful 
Gladstonianism.  To  talk  about  a  cruel  chimsera  at  all  in  the 
context  in  which  Mr.  Morley  talked  about  it,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  it  fallacious  (that,  we  suppose,  is  what  the  cruel 
chimsera  means  in  calm  language)  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  host  for  a  night  or  so  in 
Scotland  having  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Dillon’s  political 
conduct  in  Ireland,  might  seem  things  equally  impossible  to 
a  man  of  Mr.  Morley’s  antecedents  and  accomplishments. 
A  menagerie  of  cruel  chimseras,  and  gaunt,  grizzled,  haggard 
bugbears  ;  a  vocabulary  of  dooms  and  faiths  and  hopes,  and 
so  forth  ;  these  things  are  what  Gladstonianism  brings  a 
man  to.  They  could  hardly  have  been  predicted,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  believed  if  predicted,  of  Mr.  Morley  a  few  years, 
or  even  months,  ago.  But  the  fact  has  for  some  time  ceased 
to  be  very  surprising,  and  each  successive  instance  only 
awakens  a  mild  surprise  as  to  how  far  Mr.  Morley  will 
really  go  in  his  remarkable  Political  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 


IMPERIAL  DREAMING. 

B.EAMS,”  says  an  erudite  but  lawless  person,  “  must 
“  be  intended  for  some  purpose.”  It  seems  that  th* 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  to  promote  the  sale 
of  a  work  entitled  The  Imperial  Dream  Book,  published  in 
London  by  persons  vaguely  describing  themselves  as  “  the 
“  booksellers,”  and  printed  by  a  printer  who  has  successfully 
evaded  that  part  of  the  statute  law  which  requires  him  to 
put  his  name  to  the  volume.  If  a  person  dreams  of  any¬ 
thing,  or  almost  anything,  he  can  look  it  out  in  this  volume, 
which  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  he  will  discover  the 
meaning  of  his  dream,  which  is  generally  that  something  is 
going  to  happen.  Some  dreams,  however,  only  signify 
something  which  the  intelligent  person  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  himself  without  taking  the  trouble  to  dream  at 
all.  For  instance,  “  To  dream  of  a  basin  signifies  a  good 
“  maid  [which  is  cryptic] ;  and  to  dream  you  eat  or  drink 
“  therein,  shows  you  have  a  love  to  the  servant-maid.” 
But  these  are  only  the  curiosities  of  oneirology  ;  the 
serious  interest  of  the  treatise  lies  in  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  prophetic  value  of  dreams.  Of  this  we  shall 
give  a  few  instances  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  general 
dreamer. 

Has  any  of  our  readers  ever  dreamt  that  he  met  Adam  ? 
“  To  dream  you  see  this  father  of  men,  this  inhabitant  of 
“  Paradise,  who  was  betrayed  by  Eve  into  sin,  is  a  happy 
“  omen.  If  he  looks  pleasant,  be  sure  you  will  succeed  in 
“  wdiatever  you  undertake.”  This  is  valuable  information ; 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  piece  of  advice  which  seems 
hardly  necessary.  “  Be  careful,  if  he  speaks  to  you,  to 
“  mind  what  he  says,  and  observe  it  as  faithfully  as  you 
“  possibly  can.”  Lives  there  a  man  who  could  do  other¬ 
wise  1  It  shows  how  miscellaneous  is  the  information 
which  the  volume  contains  that  the  next  entry  which 
catches  the  critical  eye  is  “  Apparel.”  There  is  a  good 
deal  about  this ;  but  the  most  important  part  of  it  is 
that,  if  you  happen  to  dream  that  you  are  dressed  in 
crimson,  “  it  denotes  a  small  dispute  between  landlord 
“  and  tenant,  which  will  be  settled  amicably,  to  the  ad- 
“  vantage  of  the  latter.”  Few  dreams  are  so  precise — or 
so  discreet — in  their  significance.  “  To  dream  you  attend 
“  an  auction  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  ” ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  “  to  dream  you  see  any  one  beheaded  is  a 
“  good  omen.”  Apparently  it  does  not  matter  whom.  This 
last,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  a  hundred  or  so  ways  of  finding 
out  that  you  will  shortly  “  marry  the  object  of  your  affec- 
“  tions.”  It  is  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  dreaming 
about  butchers  ;  but  if  they  are  dreamt  of,  it  is  judicious  to 
wake  before  they  can  begin  “cutting  up  meat.”  For,  if  the 
dreamer  witnesses  that  ostensibly  harmless  process,  “  some 
“  of  your  friends  will  be  hanged,  and  you  will  experience 
“  much  misery  and  poverty.”  It  also  appears  to  be  safer 
to  keep  crocodiles  out  of  one’s  dreams,  for  the  appearance 
of  this  treacherous  creature  “  signifies  pirates  or  robbers 
“  at  sea,  or  wicked  persons  of  any  sort  like  the  crocodile.” 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  usual  to  dream  of  the 
Devil,  because  such  a  dream  would  involve  the  student 
of  the  Dream  Book  in  the  delicate  task  of  deciding  be¬ 
tween  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  following  para¬ 
graphs  : — “  Devil. — To  dream  about  this  professed  enemy 
“  of  the  human  race  denotes  that  many  dangers  will 
“  threaten  you,  all  of  which  you  will  overcome.”  “  In- 
“  fernal  Things. — If  any  one  dreams  that  he  sees  the 
“  Devil,  or  any  other  infernal  spirits  or  representations, 
“  it  is  a  very  bad  dream,  bringing  along  with  it,  to  them 
“  that  are  sick,  death,  and  to  the  healthy  melancholy, 
“  anger,  and  violent  sickness.”  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
reconciliation  of  this  apparent  contradiction,  “  to  dream 
“  you  see  burning  lights  descending,  as  it  were,  from 
“  heaven,  is  a  very  bad  sign  indeed.  It  portends  some 
“  dreadful  accident  to  the  dreamer,  such  as  being  hanged, 
“  losing  your  legs,  getting  into  prison,  or  other  strange 
“  accidents.”  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  people  who  dream, 
and  their  friends,  seem  particularly  liable  to  being  put  in 
prison.  The  following  is  rather  startling  : — “  Monkeys. — 
“  To  dream  of  these  mischievous  creatures  is  ominous  of 
“evil;  they  announce  deceit  in  love,  undutiful  children, 
“  malicious  enemies,  and  [note  that  the  sentences  are 
“  cumulative]  an  attack  by  thieves.”  An  entry  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Telegraph”  shows  that  oneirology  keeps  pace  with  the 
attainments  of  the  age.  A  good  many  telegrams  may  have  been 
recently  dreamt  about ;  for  “  to  dream  that  you  have  received 
“  a  message  by  telegraph,  denotes  that  you  will  be  quickly 
“  obliged  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  to  give  evidence 
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“  in  a  case  of  some  importance.”  It  is  bad — though  it 
might  be  interesting — to  dream  you  see  a  unicorn,  and 
rather  worse  to  dream  that  you  are  “  acting  the  part  of 
“  an  upholsterer.”  No  one  would  profanely  pry  into  the 
dreams  of  a  “  young  person,”  but  still  it  is  rather  alarming 
to  learn  that  if  such  a  one  dreams  of  receiving  a  valentine 
“  from  a  lover,”  “she  will  shortly  be  laid  on  a  bed  of 
“  affliction,  and  probably  of  death.”  But  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  thing  of  all  is  for  a  happy  husband  to  dream  that 
he  is  a  widower.  This  “  signifies  that  he  will  be  surprised 
“  by  something  occurring  in  the  domestic  circle  which  he 
“  did  not  anticipate — double  or  triple  births.” 


LORD  BRASSEY  ON  FEDERATION. 

WE  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Lord  Brassey’s 
speech  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League — namely,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  largely  addressed  to  the  wrong  person.  “  The 
“  passionate  desire  to  keep  the  Empire  together,”  said  Lord 
Brassey,  “  was  a  sentiment  at  which  the  cynic  might 
“  smile,”  and  he  talks  at  the  sneering  beast.  For  his  benefit 
and  instruction  Lord  Brassey  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  importance  to  all  the  parts  thereof 
of  unity.  Lord  Brassey,  we  believe,  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  introduced  him  to  Glasgow,  we  know,  to  be  Glad- 
stonian  items  of  more  or  less  loquacity  and  distinction, 
but  it  is  not  our  business  to  reconcile  their  Unionist  and 
disruptionist  principles  for  them.  For  the  present  Lord 
Brassey  was  engaged  in  demonstrating  to  the  cynic  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  could  make  a 
much  better  business  of  it  by  staying  together  than  by 
flying  apart.  For  the  sake  of  this  unbelieving  Thomas,  he 
showed  that  Canada  obtains  an  amount  of  protection  as 
a  portion  of  the  Empire  which  it  could  never  get  from 
its  own  strength,  and  in  return  gives  us  the  treatment 
of  most-favoured  nation.  Lord  Brassey  also  pointed  out 
that  Australia  might  cover  the  flank  of  India,  and  does, 
in  the  meantime,  treat  us  in  commercial  matters  as  well  as 
its  Protectionist  policy  allows  it  to  treat  anybody.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Lord  Brassey,  who,  like  the  tap  of  the  British 
army’s  drum,  has  followed  the  rising  sun  all  round  the 
world,  has  seen  everywhere  evidence  that  union  is  good, 
and  even  closer  union  is  to  be  desired. 

Well,  all  this  is  very  sound ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  the 
wrong  person.  Lord  Brassey  is  pushing  at  an  of>en  door. 
The  cynic — who  is,  we  take  it,  the  sensible  man  who  de¬ 
clines  to  do  foolish  things  for  sentimental  reasons — is  in 
this  respect  with  him.  What  is  wanted  is,  not  assertion, 
however  eloquent,  that  the  thing  is  desirable,  but  some 
practical  explanation  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  neither  saint  nor  cynic  can  get  out  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League.  We  allow,  we  acknowledge, 
we  agree  most  heartily,  that  the  union  of  the  Empire  in  all 
its  parts  is  most  carefully  to  be  cherished.  That  being  so, 
how  is  the  union  to  be  made  closer  than  it  is,  and  put  under 
a  common  Government  in  which  all  parts  will  have  a  share  ? 
We  will  put  a  typical  case  to  the  Federation  League.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  Canada  falls  out 
completely  with  the  United  States  over  the  Fishery  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  Australia  becomes  thoroughly  angry  about 
the  Chinese,  immigrant  difficulty.  Both  are  pertinacious, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  England 
to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  America  and  secure  the 
help  of  China  as  an  ally  in  the  Far  East.  The  situation  is 
a  possible  one.  It  may  arise  within  the  next  year,  as 
neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor  Lord  Brassey  can  possibly 
deny.  How  is  Imperial  Federation  to  deal  with  it?  Are 
the  Colonies  to  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  mother-country, 
Your  European  interests  in  the  East  and  the  road  to  India 
do  not  appear  to  us  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  are 
prepared  to  give  up  our  fishery  rights  or  submit  to  the 

Chinese  immigrant  for  their  sake  ?  You  must  yield  or _ 

Besides,  is  Canada  to  have  a  voice  in  Australia’s  immi¬ 
grant  difficulty,  or  Australia  to  have  its  say  in  the 
Fishery  question  ?  If  we  are  to  have  a  common  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  obviously  must  be  so.  How  the  thing  is  to 
work,  however,  is  what  the  Federation  League  has  not 
yet  explained.  No  doubt  it  has  always  declared  that  its 
first  business  is  to  arouse  a  desire  for  Federation,  and  to 
make  people  realize  the  value  of  the  Colonies.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  already  done.  Nobody  any  longer  professes 
to  think  that  separation  would  be  other  than  a  great  mis¬ 


fortune.  Unless  the  Federation  League  is  to  confine  itself 
to  mere  repetition  of  accepted  truths,  it  must  now  begin  to 
attempt  to  explain  how  that  further  union  which  it  desires 
is  to  be  obtained.  As  things  stand,  there  is  a  somewhat 
illogical,  very  ill-defined,  but,  on  the  whole,  practical  Con¬ 
stitution  actually  working.  It  is  understood  that  the 
mother-country  is  to  direct  the  general  policy  for  the 
general  good,  and  that  the  lesser  parts  are  to  yield  when 
their  local  interests  clash  with  the  greater.  No  doubt  this 
Constitution  is  informal ;  it  is  a  matter  of  use  and  wont ; 
its  theory  and  practice  do  not  correspond — still  it  works. 
There  is  an  ultimate  authority  which  we  all  recognize.  If 
the  machinery  is  to  be  changed  and  another  authority 
is  to  be  set  up,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  This  is,  pace  Lord 
Rosebery,  what  the  Imperial  Federation  League  must  now 
set  itself  to  discover,  unless  it  is  to  keep  on  saying  the  said, 
and  proving  the  proved — to  remain  for  ever  marking  time, 
and  never  to  begin  moving  on  a  point. 


A  BROTHERLY'  ARRANGEMENT. 

HP  HE  troubles  in  Sikkim  have  somehow  made  people 
-B-  remember  that  mai-riage  (like  Love  in  the  Latin 
Delectus)  is  a  strange  thing  in  Thibet.  Perhaps  the  ideas 
that  the  very  name  of  Thibet  wakens  in  an  educated 
mind  are,  first  Lamas,  and  next  Polyandry.  Yet  a  number 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  appear  to  look  on  Thibetan 
polyandry  as  quite  a  new  discovery,  and  find  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  universe  that  polyandry  is  a  form  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  which  a  woman  has  more  than  one  husband 
at  a  time.  This  appears  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
polyandry  has  not  succeeded  in  being  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  The  Messrs,  de  Goxcourt  remark  very  sagely  in 
their  journal  that  society  begins  with  polygamy  and  ends 
with  polyandry.  The  very  reverse  is  true,  society  (in  Thibet 
at  all  events)  beginning  with  polyandry,  however  it  may 
end.  Perhaps  it  is  more  scientific  to  say  that  we  cannot 
discover  how  society  began,  nor  conjecture  how  it  will  end, 
as  far  as  marriage  is  concerned.  As  soon  as  man  became 
rational,  without  being  civilized,  he  seems  to  have  taken  to 
killing  the  superfluous  population  in  babyhood.  Girls  he 
regarded,  in  a  rather  boyish  way,  as  particularly  super¬ 
fluous,  and  he  drowned  them,  or  strangled  them,  or  put  a 
clod  of  earth  in  their  mouths,  or  disposed  of  them  in  any 
other  manner  which  did  not  cause  bloodshed.  The  reason 
of  this  was  obvious.  Say  that  you  belong  to  a  horde  in 
which  there  are  three  clans.  Your  wife  is  never  of  your 
own  clan,  and  to  her  clan  your  children  belong.  If,  then, 
you  shed  the  blood  of  your  baby,  all  your  wife’s  clan  are  in 
honour  bound  to  shed  yours.  But,  if  you  merely  drown 
the  infant,  why  the  honour  of  the  lady’s  clan  is  unim¬ 
paired  ;  you  can  have  no  blood  feud  where  there  has 
been  no  blood  shed.  Thus  it  was  found  practically  possible 
to  kill  off  most  of  the  girls  ;  and,  consequently,  there  were 
not  wives  enough  for  the  boys,  even  when  hordes  eked  out 
the  supply  by  stealing  each  other’s  women.  The  next 
consequence  was  that  every  woman  had  several  husbands, 
because  there  were  not  wives  enough  to  go  round.  The 
Thibetans  have  got  so  far  as  to  perceive  the  advantage  of 
keeping  a  wife  in  the  family;  and,  therefore,  a  woman 
marries  all  the  brothers  who  are  sons  of  one  mother.  The 
Thibetans  are  a  laudably  conservative  people.  They  main¬ 
tain  this  arrangement,  because  it  is  customary,  though  it 
leaves  them  with  a  large  surplus  stock  of  women  on  hand, 
who  can  get  no  husbands  at  all.  These  ladies  become  nuns 
in  Buddhist  convents.  It  has  not  occurred  to  the  Thibetans 
that  the  ladies  who  now  enter  religion  might  as  well  marry 
the  younger  sons  of  Thibet  . 

Practically  the  Thibetan  arrangement  is  clearly  un¬ 
favourable  to  a  ruinously  rapid  increase  of  population,  and 
it  has  the  rather  unlooked-for  effect  of  keeping  families 
together.  To  criticize  the  morality  of  Thibetan  polyandry 
were  superfluous,  because  the  Thibetan  ethics  are  all  un¬ 
like  ours,  and  because  the  subjects  of  the  Lama  do  not 
appeal  to  us  for  our  opinion.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  institution  is  hard  on  younger  brothers.  The  eldest 
brother  does  all  the  love-making,  and  selects  a  bride  whom 
he  thinks  suitable.  He  may  be  a  sporting  character,  a 
pillar  of  the  Thibetan  turf,  and  his  wife,  of  course,  will  be 
chosen  for  similar  tastes.  The  younger  brothers  may  be 
literary  and  artistic,  or  political,  or  addicted  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  \\  here  can  they  find  genuine  sympathy  ? 
Nowhere;  their  wife  is  making  a  book  on  the  Lhassa  and 
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Suburban  Handicap  and  cares  for  none  of  their  interests. 
Or  the  elder  brother  may  be  a  botanist,  while  his  juniors 
are  of  a  military  temperament.  The  younger  brothers 
may  bore  the  wife,  or,  again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  may 
prefer  their  society,  as  more  gay  and  festive,  to  that  of 
Number  i.  A  Moravian  missionary  says  that  the  custom 
“  is  a  good  thing  for  the  heathen  in  so  sterile  a  country.” 
But  what  are  the  heathen  in  so  sterile  a  country  to  do 
when  they  all  become  Moravians?  Will  the  other  Mora¬ 
vians  stand  it  ?  Will  not  the  Thibetan  Moravians  become 
a  kind  of  Mormons  in  the  fold?  Will  European  Moravian 
ladies  receive  proposals  from  six  brethren  of  Thibet  ? 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  Thibetan  matron  is  the 
“  companion  of  her  husbands,”  or  whether  each  additional 
husband  is  not  rather  an  additional  annoyance.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  yet  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  institution 
We  have  only  the  burden  of  an  old  Thibetan  popular 
song,  which,  being  translated,  runs  thus  : — 

Brothers  and  twins,  brothers  and  twins, 

When  a  girl  marries  her  trouble  begins ! 


RIVAL  SCHEMES  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

X  Oi;i)  GEORGE  HAMILTON’S  promise  that  the  navy 
h  1  should  be  soon  and  sufficiently  strengthened  has 
naturally  called  out  comment  of  various  kind.  His  some¬ 
what  dark  saying  has  been  interpreted,  and  then  the  inter¬ 
pretation  has  been  criticized.  Although  it  has  not  uncom¬ 
monly  happened  of  late  years  that  Government  schemes 
have  been  revealed  to  the  press,  to  the  speechless  amazement 
of  Ministers  of  course,  before  they  could  be  presented  to 
Parliament,  we  shall  not  conclude  that  pilot-balloons  have 
been  sent  up  or  feelers  put  out  as  yet.  The  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  for  1889-90,  set  forth  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
may  be  entirely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  author.  It 
does  not  greatly  signify  whether  it  has  this  origin  or 
another ;  for  it  sets  forth  very  clearly  what  the  building 
programme  of  an  Admiralty  which  is  prepared  to  do  the 
best  it  can  with  such  a  sum  of  money  as  it  is  likely  to 
obtain  must  needs  be.  The  indignant  comment  thereon 
made  by  Admiral  Elliot,  again,  is  an  effective  statement 
of  the  views  of  the  naval  gentlemen  whom  we  must  not  call 
alarmists  for  fear  of  hurting  their  feelings.  The  two  may 
be  set  up  over  against  one  another  as  giving  the  respective 
views  of  the  Possibilists — as  Sefior  Castelar  would  call 
them — and  the  Intransigeants — to  apply  another  political 
adjective  to  the  gentlemen  who  will  stand  no  nonsense  about 
the  navy. 

The  first  scheme  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Admiralty  may  have  some  3,000,000?.  a  year  to  spend  on 
building.  As  the  last  set  of  ships  taken  in  hand  is  now 
about  finished,  this  money  is  available  for  new  ones.  It  is, 
therefore,  so  it  seems,  proposed  to  lay  down  at  once  four 
ironclads  and  six  cruisers.  These  are  to  be  built  as  rapidly 
as  may  be ;  the  ironclads  in  three,  the  cruisers  in  two  years. 
Then,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  others  are  to  be  begun  and 
pushed  on.  If  this  is  not  the  Admiralty  scheme,  at  least  it 
is  one  which  the  present  Board  may  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  entertaining.  To  build  a  limited  number  of  vessels,  but 
to  build  them  quick,  has  always  been  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  idea  of  doing  good  business.  If  this  plan  is, 
indeed,  his,  it  may  further  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  First 
Lord  that  he  has  been  taught  by  experience.  We  can  re¬ 
member  the  not  very  distant  period  when  Lord  George 
Hamilton  thought  that  the  Nile  and  the  Trafalgar  would 
be  the  last  of  the  great  ironclads.  Now  his  friends  think 
him  capable  of  building  four  more  at  once,  and  he  says 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
modest  scheme  does  not  enjoy  the  approval  of  Admiral 
Elliot.  The  Admiral,  not  having  a  constituency  to  consult, 
can  speak  out  for  the  alarmist  naval  officer  quite  frankly, 
and  he  does.  His  scheme  is  simple  and  yet  grandiose.  We 
must  have  two  ironclads  for  every  French  ironclad  and 
three  cruisers  for  every  French  cruiser.  In  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  our  vessels,  battle-ships  or  cruisers,  must  all 
be  first  class.  We  must  count  every  Frenchman  as  effec¬ 
tive,  whether  built,  building,  or  only  ordered  to  be  built. 
With  this  eminently  simple  rule  to  go  by  all  our  doubts 
will  be  at  an  end.  We  shall  at  once  set  about  building 
24  additional  battle-ships  and  114  cruisers.  Taking  the 
average  value  of  a  first-class  ironclad  to  be  800,000?.  and  of  a 
cruiser  250.000?.,  it  follows  that  Admiral  Elliot  would 
ask  Parliament,  or  induce  somebody  else  to  ask,  for  the 


wery  moderit  figgar  of  47,700,000 7.  After  this  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  find  him  confessing  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  10  ironclads,  and  “as  many  first-class 
“  cruisers  as  could  be  contracted  for.”  This  is  unworthy 
of  the  Admiral’s  austerity  of  principle,  and  the  phrase 
about  the  cruisers  is  bewildering.  What  limit  can  be  put 
on  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  be  contracted  for  ? 
Either  we  w'ant  the  1 1 4  or  we  do  not,  and  if  we  do,  as  he 
says  we  do,  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  principles  to  allow  con¬ 
siderations  of  economy  to  stand  in  the  way.  In  truth,  it 
seems  to  have  suddenly  dawned  on  the  Admiral  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  paying  too  much  insurance.  Neither  do 
we  quite  understand  how  Admiral  Elliot  proposes  to  man 
and  officer  his  138  additional  ships.  We  have  just 
about  enough  blue  jackets  and  marines  (which,  by  the  way, 
never  was  the  case  in  peacetime  before) ;  we  are  short  of 
stokers  ;  the  list  of  lieutenants  is  300  below  what  would  be 
required  if  the  whole  fleet  were  mobilized.  If  an  addi¬ 
tional  138  vessels  are  built,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  staff  of  lieutenants  by  1,000.  It  is  manifestly  no  use 
to  build  vessels  which  you  cannot  commission — that,  as 
Burleigh  observed  long  ago,  would  be  but  to  put  suits  of 
armour  on  stakes  on  the  sea-shore.  But  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  argue  gravely  against  such  fantastic  schemes.  They 
are  only  useful  as  showing  what  the  alarmists  want — what 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  would  ask  for  if  his  constituents 
did  not  sit  upon  his  tongue.  There  would  be  no  end  to  it 
if  they  had  their  way ;  for  they  would  certainly  discover,  in 
a  couple  of  years  or  so,  that  their  138  additional  ships  were 
obsolete,  and  must  be  built  over  again.  The  country  will 
be  another  England,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  some 
possible,  practical  scheme,  which  will  provide  for  doing  some 
manageable  quantity  of  work  in  a  reasonable  space  of 
time. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  POLITICS. 

PREPARATIONS  for  the  elections  of  the  County 
Councils  are  beginning  early,  but,  judging  from 
certain  indications  of  the  probable  character  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  contest,  none  too  soon.  We  do  not  undertake  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  elections  will  generally  throughout  England 
assume  a  political  colour  ;  in  some  places  they  can  hardly 
do  so,  and  we  hope  that  in  as  many  places  as  possible  they 
will  be  fought  on  non-political  lines.  But  that  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  either  in  London  or  in  any  of  the  more 
populous  county  constituencies,  is  too  much  to  be  hoped — is, 
indeed,  already,  we  fear,  past  praying  for.  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  assigning  everywhere  the  responsibility 
for  this  perversion  of  the  new  Act  to  party  ends;  but 
in  one  most  important  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
enough.  The  Chairman  of  the  Marylebone  Conservative 
Union  has  just  pointed  it  out  in  the  Times,  in  a  letter 
of  reply  to  Mr.  Norris’s  well-meant  deprecation  of  the 
intrusion  of  politics  into  the  contest.  That  course,  Mr. 
Boulnois  truly  says,  has  been  forced  upon  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Association  by  the  action  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
party  in  the  metropolis.  They  long  since  determined  to 
contest  the  elections  for  the  London  County  Council  upon 
strictly  political  lines ;  and,  “  much  as  we  deplore  it,” 
the  Conservatives  can  hardly  be  expected  to  stand  tamely 
by.  In  the  Marylebone  Division  the  Radicals  have  held 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  Radical  candidates  ; 
and  “  it  appears  now  impossible  to  avoid  a  party  fight.” 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that,  as  soon  as  this  had 
well  established  itself  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  should  be 
treated  to  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Radical  instructors  of 
public  opinion  coming  forward  to  exhort  the  electors  not  to 
give  their  votes  on  political  grounds.  Of  course,  too,  the 
exhortation  is  followed  by  the  melancholy  reflection  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  Listen  to  it.  It  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection  which  the  average  elector  cannot  be 
expected  to  follow.  Lord  Cranbrook,  for  instance,  is  a 
very  fitting  person  for  a  County  Councillor ;  but  “  would 
“  there  not  be  some  difficulty  at  the  present  time  in  in- 
“  ducing  Liberal  electors  ”  to  vote  for  him  ?  Would  there 
not  be  “  infinitely  more  ” — observe  the  “  infinitely  more  ” — 
difficulty  about  prevailing  on  Tory  electors  to  set  us  the 
good  example  by  voting  for  even  the  most  useful  and  meri¬ 
torious  of  Home  Rule  peers?  The  passion  of  Tory  and 
Renegade-Liberal  partisanship  which  obtrudes  itself  into 
purely  social  clubs  and  into  drawing-rooms  and  bar-messes, 
is  it  likely  that  that  sort  of  feeling  will  nobly  and  wisely 
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keep  itself  out  of  the  elections  for  the  new  Councils  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  1  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
How  nobly  and  wisely  free  from  partisanship  the  writer 
himself  is  we  are  enabled  to  gather  from  his  earlier  state¬ 
ment  that  the  working  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Go¬ 
vernment  Act  may  “  take  away  in  many  places  from  the 
popular  majority  the  very  advantage  of  fair  popular  re¬ 
presentation  which  the  measure  professes  to  establish  ” ; 
as  also  from  his  remark,  quoted  from  Mr.  Bright,  that 
the  underlying  purpose  of  every  Tory  scheme  of  reform 
^  was  to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  was  given  by  the 
otliei .  No  wonder  that  the  Radical  Associations  of 
London  have  resolved  to  contest  the  elections  on  political 
lines.  1 


THE  EEL  AND  TIIE  SKINNER. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  spend  42,600,000^.,  and  the  methods 
-AA.  suggested  as  most  convenient  for  raising  the  money, 
are  serious  things.  Prance,  which  is  already  taxed  to  the 
ejes,  and  finds  its  expenses  steadily  outgrowing  its  income, 
is  asked  to  supply  this  enormous  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  its  defences  into  a  sound  state.  And  these  forty- 
two  millions  odd  are  not  asked  for  in  order  to  bemn  the 
election  of  defences,  but  in  order  to  reconstruct  a  vast 
system  of  forts  and  entrenched  camps  which  have  been 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense  within  the  last  eighteen 
years.  If  M.  de  Freycinet’s  love  of  engineering  under¬ 
takings  has  not  been  too  much  for  him,  and  so  led  him  into 
vaster  schemes  than  are  necessary,  it  has  been  his  ill  luck 
as  Minister  of  War  to  be  compelled  to  give  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  of  all  examples  of  the  unbounded  costliness  of 
modern  warfare  and  of  the  destructive  effects  of  science. 
The  elaborate  system  of  fortification  which  Prance  has 
erected  to  defend  herself  against  Germany  has,  it  is  asserted, 
been  made  completely  useless  by  the  invention  of  new  ex¬ 
plosives.  If  this  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  it  supplies  a  somewhat 
ironical  answer  to  the  jubilation  raised  in  France  and 
the  terror  shown  elsewhere  over  the  invention  of  melinite. 
This  dreadful  resource  of  civilization  was  to  have  given  the 
French  an  enormous  superiority  in  armament  over  all  pos¬ 
sible  enemies.  What  it  has  done  is  to  convince  them  that 
the  enemy,  who  has  doubtless  got  something  of  the  same 
sort  in  hand,  would  be  able  to  knock  down  their  barriers. 
Therefore,  before  anything  else  is  done,  they  must  rebuild 
their  defences  throughout.  If  all  this  is  not  the  result  of 
error  or  panic,  and  if  the  French  Government  has  not  some 
other  reason  for  demanding  the  money,  which  it  does  not 
choose  to  avow,  nations  may  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  by 
any  outlay  attaining  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety.  It 
seems  almost  futile  to  build  when  a  chemist  may  make  your 
building  useless  in  a  day. 

But  the  Budget  and  the  military  votes  are,  both  in 
popular  estimation  and  in  fact,  less  interesting  for  the 
moment  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Revision  Committee. 
After  all,  nothing  can  be  so  important  as  the  question  what 
Government  France  is  to  have  in  another  year,  which  is  what 
the  Committee  is  trying  to  find  out.  It  has  for  that  purpose 
tiied  to  make  something  out  of  General  Boulanger — with 
the  most  signal  want  of  success.  The  brave  General  has 
been  all  along  very  averse  to  giving  definite  undertakings 
of  any  kind,  and  has  kept  to  a  judicious  vagueness  in  spite 
of  the  most  determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  critics  to 
draw  him.  They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  get  somethin^ 
precise  and  compromising  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  One  after 
another  the  members  of  the  Committee  tackled  the  slippery 
witness,  but  not  a  word  could  they  extort  which  committed 
him  to  anything — except  to  a  very  convenient  contradiction 
in  terms.  M.  Revillon  got  him  to  allow  that  the  Assembly 
might  depose  the  Chief  of  the  State  in  case  of  need  j  but  to 
M.  Aciiard  he  declared  that  the  Executive  ought  not  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  legislative  authority.  How  the  General 
proposes  to  reconcile  the  apparently  diametrically  opposite 
views  when  his  Constitution  comes  to  be  drafted  is  a  pretty 
question  for  his  native  critics  to  ask ;  but  really  it  is  hardly 
worth  putting.  He  will  not  reconcile  them,  nor  try  to— nor  is 
there  reason  why  he  should  try.  When  he  is  very  hard  pushed 
he  General  gets  out  of  the  fix  by  referring  everything  to  the 
country.  Major  Labord£:re  thought  he  had  him  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  General 
Loulanger,  unless  lie  abolished  the  President  altogether 
would  make  him  directly  responsible,  but  would  give  him 
alone  the  power  of  asking  the  opinion  of  the  country.  When 
asked  whether  this  was  not  the  position  of  Napoleon  III.,  he 


replies,  with  an  aplomb  for  which  he  has  hardly  received  suffi¬ 
cient  credit,  “  You  are  entering  into  details.”  On  the  whole, 
be  defined  his  own  position  very  neatly  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  the  Constituent 
Assembly  1  have  perliapsan  opinion,  but  I  keep  it  for  my- 

se  '  .  r  }?. '  ener;d  s Revision  scheme,  like  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
next  Irish  Bill,  and  Lord  Randolph’s  plan  for  doubling 
the  army  and  also  halving  the  Budget,  remains  reposing 
m  the  authors  mind— “perhaps,” as  ce  hrav’  General  added, 
with  more  frankness  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  from 
his  kindred  spirits.  In  the  meantime  it  is  clear  that  the 
General,  and  those  for  whom  lie  is  a  mouthpiece,  are 
resolute  to  light  for  a  general  election  before  the  Revision 
scheme  is  debated.  Here  is  quite  policy  enough  to  go  on 
for  the  present.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  allowing  this  Chamber  to  decide  its  own  fate,  as 
M.  r  loquet  proposes,  and  asking  the  country  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  Chamber  as  a  preliminary  to  recasting  the 
form  of  government.  The  latter  is  naturally  the  course 
preferred  by  all  who  wish  for  a  general  overturn  and  hope 
to  profit  by  the  scramble. 


LORD  SACKYILLE  AS  A  MISSILE. 


ITT  will  be  no  little  relief  to  the  world  in  general  to 
J-  witness  the  close  of  the  Presidential  contest  in  the  United 
btates.  lo  the  combatants,  no  doubt,  the  whole  thin <r  is 
vastly  inspiriting,  as  indeed  is  a  street-fight,  an  election-row 
a  meeting  between  the  Salvation  and  “  Skeleton  ”  armies’ 
or  a  crowded  hour  of  the  glorious  life  of  Donnybrook  in 
t  le  old  days.  But  to  the  onlookers,  liable  at  any  moment, 
and  some  of  them  certain  of  not  escaping  the  liability  to  be 
made  use  cf  either  as  marks  or  missiles  by  one  or  other  of 
the  contending  parties,  the  conflict  has  not  nearly  the  same 
charm.  It  is  an  impressive  thought,  of  course,  for  any 
admirer  of  “  Triumphant  Democracy  ”  to  reflect  that,  when 
triumphant  Democracy  is  engaged  in  its  periodical  fieffit 
over  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  administration,  it  is  equally 
ready  to  fling  a  provocation  in  the  face  of  a  friendly  State 
or  to  raise  an  outcry  at  the  heels  of  an  individual.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  all  this,  we  dare 
say,  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  When  the  Great  Republic 
spreads  herself— and  she  spreads  herself  very  much  about 
the  tune  of  a  Presidential  election — it  behoves  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World  and  their  wretched  subjects 
to  stand  out  of  the  way.  If  England,  for  instance,  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  possessing  a  hum 
shce  of  the  American  continent,  and  a  Dominion 
marching  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States  along 
a  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles,  entitles  her  to  look 
for  decently  considerate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Republic,  even  when  engaged  in  the  periodical 
wrangle  over  the  spoils,  she  is  mightily  mistaken— as 
Pi  esident  Cleveland  and  his  party  have  recently  taken 
occasion  to  show.  And  110  sooner  has  Great  Britain  been 
made  to  appreciate  the  indiscretion  of  being  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States,  when  the  American 
parties  are  fighting  for  the  Presidency,  than  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  comes  in  for  a  personal  lesson  of 
the  same  kmd. 

W  hether  or  how  far  Lord  Sackville  may  have  aggravated 
by  any  conduct  of  his  own  the  initial  offence  of  being  British 
Minister  at  Washington  during  a  Presidential  contest  we 
will  not,  with  our  present  information,  undertake  to  say. 
On  the  first  blush  of  the  matter  one  would  certainly  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  he  had  been  “drawn,”  and  drawn  in  a 
manner  which,  if  not  discreditable  to  a  person  of  average 
discretion,  might  still  be  regarded  as  indicating  some¬ 
thing  less  than  that  highly-developed  caution  one  mmlit 
expect  to  find  m  a  British  official  in  that  particular  situation 
at  that  particular  juncture.  Fuller  details  of  the  affair 
might,  however,  put  another  complexion  upon  it :  and  in 
the  meantime  we  know  no  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  a 
Cfrfv,Mr-  MuRCIIISON’  a  British-born  naturalized,  subject 
of  California,  wrote  to  Lord  Sackville,  asking  advice  as 
to  his  vote  at  the  coming  election,  and  that  the  latter 
wrote  a  reply-not  intended,  it  is,  of  course,  safe  to  pre-  . 
sume,  for  publication  but  which,  equally  of  course,  was 
published  advising  the  correspondent  to  vote  for  Mr 
Cleveland  Whether  Mr.  Murchison  is  merely  a  dis¬ 
astrously  indiscreet  person,  and  himself  permitted  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  letter  or  whether  it  was  irregularly  obtained 
fiom  him  and  published  without  his  sanction,  or  whether 
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lastly,  tlie  whole  incident  was,  as  one  American  journal 
roundly  asserts,  a  “A  Republican  trap,”  we  are  without 
material  even  for  conjecture.  That  uncertainty,  of  course, 
is  not  for  a  moment  allowed  to  affect  the  result.  Lord 
Sackville  has  become  for  the  moment  not  so  much  a  maik 
as  a  missile.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  fung 
him  backwards  and  forwards — genial  young  giants  at  p  ay 
—  from  one  to  another.  The  former  exclaim  in  scandalised 
indignation  against  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  a 
British  Minister  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  country  ;  the 
latter,  not  to  be  behindhand,  denounce  him  for  compromis¬ 
ing  them  with  the  unpopularity  of  a  patronage  which  they 
never  solicited  and  which  they  indignantly  reject.  Naturally 
the  Democrats,  who  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Irish  vote 
altogether  alienated  from  them  by  being  suspected  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  favour  of  a  nation  now  connected  with  Ireland  by 
a  “  union  of  hearts,”  are  a  little  the  more  offensive  m  then- 
lectures  of  the  peccant  Minister;  but  the  other  side  run 
them  pretty  close.  Fortunate  Lord  Sackville,  and  delightful 
Government  to  be  accredited  to  in  such  lively  times  1  An 
indiscreet  correspondent  elicits  from  you,  or  perhaps  a  party 
wirepuller  entraps  you  into  writing,  a  confidential  reply  to 
a  private  letter  of  inquiry ;  and  here  is  the  result. 


which  made  the  Yenisei  useless.  They  have  something 
much  more  serious  to  fear.  As  yet  the  Czar,  like  his 
predecessor,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  has  favoured  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Adventurers.  He  has  granted  them  privileges, 
and  has  permitted  them  to  navigate  the  river,  although 
foreigners  have  hitherto  been  forbidden  to  use  Russian 
inland  waters.  Now,  however,  that  the  route  has  been 
shown  to  be  good,  and  that  money  can  be  made  on  it,  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  have  begun  to  complain  that  they  are 
not  protected.  Probably  the  Phoenix  Adventurers  may 
find  that  they  have  worked  for  others.  We  hope  not; 
but,  even  if  it  is  so,  they  will  have  the  credit  of  having 
kept  up  and  carried  on  the  old  English  tradition.  As  for 
Captain  Wiggins,  if  anybody  suggests  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  gold  medal,  or  even  some  more  substantial  mark  of 
approval,  as  one  who  has  creditably  served  the  State,  we 
imagine  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  proposal. 


FRENCH  PLAYING-FIELDS. 


CAPTAIN  WIGGINS. 


S' 


mHE  reports  of  Captain  Wiggins’s  voyages  to  Siberia, 

1  and  of  the  doings  of  the  Phoenix  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers,  show  that  the  old  spirit  is  not  extinct  either  in 
British  seamen  or  British  traders.  The  Captain  and  his 
capitalists  have  between  them  made  a  by  no  means  bad 
imitation  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Muscovy  Company,  and 
the  feats  of  Chancellor  Burroughs  and  Anthony 
Jenkinson.  The  great  nautical  and  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  more  brilliant,  and  withal  more  lucrative,  adventures 
of  Hawkins  and  Drake;  but  it  was  a  great  thing 
in  its  time,  and  had  no  unimportant  consequences.  it 
is  interesting,  and  even  a  little  touching,  to  come  across 
a  repetition  of  it  after  centuries  of  discovery.  It  might  be 
thought  that  by  this  time  whatever  there  was  to  find  had 
been  found,  and  that  every  accessible  market  had  been 
tapped.  But  it  is  not  so.  Captain  Wiggins  has  in  these 
late  days  repeated  the  doings  of  the  sixteenth-century 
sailors  He  has  made  his  mind  up  that  a  certain  route  to  a 
good  market  which  nobody  had  yet  explored  was  practicable. 
With  this  conviction  he  has  gone  about  arguing  and  per¬ 
suading,  like  a  very  Columbus  or  Frobisher,  till  he  found 
somebody  to  believe  in  him,  and  then  he  has  practically 
demonstrated  that  his  idea  was  no  dream.  ^ 

Captain  Wiggins  has  followed  the  Muscovy  Company  s 
captains,  and  has  gone  beyond  them.  They  rounded  Lap- 
land  and  reached  the  heart  of  Russia  through  Archangel. 
He  has  pushed  on  between  Waigatz  Island  and  the  main¬ 
land,  through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei, 
and  has  shown  that  a  steamer  of  some  hundreds  of  tons 
burden  can  follow  the  course  of  that  river  as  far  as  Yeniseisk, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Siberia.  The  course  of  exploration  has 
not  run  altogether  smoothly— as,  indeed,  it  never  does.  I 
is  the  obstacles  which  make  the  fun  of  it.  A  essels  lia\  e 
been  lost.  Captain  W iggins  had  himself  once  to  leave  ship  ami 
cargo  nipped  in  the  ice,  and  make  his  way  liomeoverland.  l  ie 
last  voyage  in  this  summer  has  been  far  from  successful.  1  he 
Captain  was  kept  waiting  in  his  own  ship,  the  Labrador , 
at  Yardo  for  a  river-boat  which  he  was  to  take  to  the 
Yenisei  When  she  came  the  best  of  the  season  was  gone, 
and  then  followed  the  familiar  old  story  of  storm  fog,  sepa¬ 
ration,  panic  in  the  crew  of  the  smaller  vessel,  and  the 
failure  of  the  voyage.  While  the  Labrador  was  looking 
for  the  Seagull,  her  consort,  the  ice  had  begun  to  choke 
the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and  there  was  nothing  tor 
it  but  to  return  to  the  Tyne.  A  partial  failure  of 
this  kind  does  not  condemn  the  route  Next  year  the 
Seagull,  which  is  laid  up  at  Yardo,  may  be  taken  on  eaily 
in  the  summer,  and  may  yet  serve  as  tender  up  and 
down  the  river.  To  be  sure,  the  commercial  prospects 
of  the  Phoenix  Merchant  Adventurers  are  not  of  the  most 
brilliant.  The  route  is  not  an  easy  one  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  for  part  of  the  year.  But  it  is  not  the  natural  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  most  to  be  feared.  If  the  Company  s  captains 
had  nothing  more  serious  to  get  over  than  log [and  storm, 
they  would  continue  to  make  their  way  to  the  heart  o 
Siberia  till  some  other  route  had  been  found  and  opened 


OME  paragraphs  in  newspapers  during  the  past  week,  and  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  may  have  informed 
a  o-ood  many  people  that  France  is  in  its  own  serious  way  (lor 
there  never  was  a  more  serious  people  than  the  I  rencli)  going  to 
turn  another  leaf  in  the  book  of  Anglomania  Ike  brench  a 
hundred  years  ago  borrowed  “  their  own  hair  and/raes  from 
England,  since  which,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  Frenchmen, 
(and  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  not  right)  I  ranee  has  never 
been  merry  France  again.  For  some  tkirtyyears  after  that  importa¬ 
tion  they  were  too  busy  fighting  with  us  to  do  much  imitation 
except  constant  and  vain  attempts,  which  have  been  continued 
with  equal  vanity  to  the  present  day,  to  “  get  Parliaments  as  a 
nigger  “gets  salvation.”  We  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  lost  I  ar- 
liaments”  ourselves  now,  so  there  is  no  want  of  generosity  in 
making  this  reflection.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  rid  of  iSapoleon 
they  tried  to  borrow  Constitutional  Monarchy,  certainly  with  no 
great  success.  Then  they  read  Scott  and  Byron,  and  borrowed 
the  Romantic  movement— this  time,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge, 
not  only  not  without  success,  but  with  a  success  great  and 
striking:  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  they  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Hoskins  and  his  friends  the  little  stick  which  (on  the  same 
wonderful  French  principle  which  makes  them  call  a  paper-chase, 
Hally  e-papier,  and  think  they  are  speaking  the  best  of  English) 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  “  twine.”  After  the  English  alliance 
with  that  eminent  statesman,  Louis  Napoleon,  Britannic  fashions 
came  in  by  shoals.  The  shuddering  housekeeper  of  M.  de  Camors 
beheld  him,  or  knew  that  he  did,  plunge  himself  all  alive  into  a 
vat  of  cold  water  every  morning,  and  M.  About  s  lionnete  homme, 
little  as  he  liked  the  Empire  and  the  Alliance,  imported  le 
nursery,”  and  found  himself  well  of  it.  But  there  was  one  point 
on  which  no  Frenchman  doubted  that  the  savage  countrymen  of 
Old  Will  were  far  behind  him  in  civilization,  and  that  was 
schools,  and  especially  that  part  of  our  discipline  for  our  young 
barbarians  which  consists,  not  in  work,  but  in  play.  And  t  ley 
had  some  kind  of  following  even  here,  as  all  men  know  who 
remember  the  most  astonishing  thing  that  even  Mr.  Matthew 

Arnold  ever  wrote,  the  “French  Eton.”  .  . 

The  War  of  1 870,  which  changed  so  much,  changed  this  thing  also 
in  France.  They  had  prided  themselves,  not  too  well-foundedly,  that 
in  point  of  teaching  they  had  far  the  better  of  England,  with  its 
half-barbarian  schools  and  its  Universities,  that  were  only  lngh 
schools  with  a  curriculum  a  volonte.  Ihey  did  not  want  to 
imitate  Germany  by  piling  on  the  mere  instruction  still  more, 
and  so  by  slow  degrees  it  seems  to  have  dawned  on  them  that 
there  was  a  side  of  English  education,  untainted  by  any  similarity 
to  Germany,  which  it  might  be  well  to  follow  up,  and  which 
might  lead  to  good  results  in  the  battle  of  Armageddon  that  is  to 
be.  One  or  two  books  lately  (especially  a  capital  one  by M.  1  ierre 
de  Coubertin,  which  was  noticed  m  the  Saturday  Renew  not 
Ions  a°-o)  have  given  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which,  not  so  many  decades  since, 
Frenchmen  with  a  mission  from  the  Minister  used  to  a  lsit 
England,  go  back,  and  report,  with  or  without  decent  periphrasis, 
that,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  schools  were  concerned,  trance  had 
nothing  to"  learn  from  us.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  is  that  a 
wealthy  Frenchman  has  offered  a  sum  of  money,  and  machinery 
has  been  put  in  operation  for  the  spending  of  this  sum,  m  order  to 
devise  means  for  starting  games  in  French  schools. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  make  game,  in  another  sense, 
of  such  aC  movement,  and  indeed  a  certain  amount  of  hilarity  is 
almost  unavoidable.  Hitherto  the  surgical  operation  lias  not 
been  invented  which  would  get  comprehension  of  even  the 
simplest  of  English  school  games  into  a  French  head.  It J 
but  two  or  three  years  since  a  book  appeared  elaborately  and 
conscientiously  devoted  by  a  practised  hand  to  La  vie  de  college 
„„  Analeterre  in  which,  when  cricket  came  to  be  dealt 
with,  Me  batman"  and  “  le  bowlman”  were  made  to  perform 
tricks  which  might  make  angels  weep,  but  would  certamly 
make  captains  swear;  while  the  umpire,  suppressed  altogether, 
gave  place,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  a  mysterious  guide,  who 
rendered  equally  mysterious  services  to  “  le  batman.  The  genius 
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of  national  depreciation  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  not  to  figure  to  himself  a  French  boy  in  the  midst  of  a 
scrimmage  at  football  passionately  calling  upon  “  ma  mere  ”  to 
deliver  him,  and  retiring  from  the  unequal  combat ;  while  we 
tremble  to  think  what  would  be  the  result  of  enjoining  upon  a 
French  youth  of  tolerably  adult  years,  aspiring  towards  his 
bachot  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  human  dignity,  that  he 
should  at  once  and  peremptorily  “  get  his  belly  between  his  legs.” 
“At  present  among  French  boys,”  says  the  Times,  “  the  only  idea 
of  collective  recreation  is  a  desultory  romp.”  These  words  are, 
we  deeply  regret  to  say,  exactly  descriptive  of  the  collective  idea 
of  recreation  in  English  Board  School  playgrounds,  as  may  be 
seen  at  his  leisure  and  to  his  sorrow  by  any  traveller  on  the  outer 
and  elevated  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways.  But 
from  the  test  imony,  spoken  and  written,  of  Frenchmen,  we  fear  that 
they  give  almost  a  too  favourable  idea  of  the  idea  of  recreation 
prevalent  in  France.  That  A  should  take  B  into  a  corner  and  con¬ 
fide  to  him  particulars  damaging  to  the  moral  character  of  C 
would  appear  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  To  make  elevens  and 
fifteens  out  of  such  material  will  certainly  take  some  time.  Nor 
do  we  quite  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done  without  first  breeding 
up  a  race  of  masters  perfectly  different  from  the  ripetiteuys  and 
professeurs  and  proviseurs  who  are  at  present  regarded  by  the 
French  hoy  with  a  feeling  to  which  the  celebrated  “  natural 
enemy  ”  feeling  offers  no  kind  of  analogy.  We  remember  a  young 
schoolmaster  writing  in  England  not  long  ago,  with  the  somewhat 
priggish  gravity  that  the  pushing  of  good  things  to  extremes 
always  brings  about,  that  a  boy  “  should  get  into  his  flannels  at 
least  once  every  day.”  Let  any  one  who  has  known  more  or 
fewer  lights  of  the  Ecole  Normale  imagine  thp  countenance  of 
those  distinguished  colleagues  of  M.  Taine  and  M.  Sarcey  if  it 
were  suggested  to  them  that  it  was,  above  all  things,  their 
duty  to  see  that  Jujules  and  Gugusse  “ got  into  their  flannels” 
(an  expression  which,  we  fear,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain 
at  length  to  the  distinguished  normalieti)  at  least  once  a  day. 

It  is  curious  (and  intelligent  readers  will  have  “  seen  us 
coming  ”)  that  this  very  sentence,  which  we  have  quoted  from 
an  enthusiastic  example  of  the  newest  kind  of  English  school¬ 
master,  should  lead  round  to  the  very  danger  which  is  the 
initial  one  of  French  athletics,  as  it  is  the  final  one  of  English. 
Already  there  are  whispers  that  the  prescribed  games  in  some 
schools  with  us  excite  a  certain  spirit  of  revolt.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  the  Minister  of  Instruction  in  France  decrees 
that  at  such  and  such  a  minute  of  the  day  every’  boy  throughout 
France  who  has  reached  a  certain  position  in  school  shall  be  a 
half-back,  or  shall  be  at  short  slip,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  athleticism  will  take  no  hold  in  France,  do  no  good,  and 
only  add  one  more  to  those  heavy  burdens  which  make  the  very 
name  of  his  schooldays  as  detestable  to  every  Frenchman  as  the 
name  of  them  is  dear  to  most  Englishmen.  We  are  beginning 
ourselves  to  forget  that  the  origin  and  half  the  value  of  school- 
games  yvith  us  lay  in  the  fact  that,  though  alyvays  more  or  less 
winked  at,  they  were  never  absolutely  prescribed,  and  were  some¬ 
times  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  authorities.  They  yvere,  in 
short,  a  natural  and  spontaneous  result  of  the  tendencies  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  race.  That  they  are  always  this  noyv  feyv  people 
would  affirm,  though  luckily  the  race  has  not  yet  grown  out  of 
harmony  yvith  them,  despite  the  gross  provocation  of  being  told  to 
“  get  into  its  flannels  [the  sweetest  of  operations  if  performed 
spontaneously]  once  every  day.”  Whether  they  can  be  incul¬ 
cated  against  the  natural  tendency  of  the  race  on  French  boys 
is  a  highly  interesting  question.  If  they  can,  some  good  results 
must  almost  necessarily  follow.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  will  be 
the  prevention,  as  far  as  is  possible,  of  that  misbegotten  sense  of 
what  is  called  personal  dignity,  of  being  as  good  as  anybody  else, 
which  has  been  the  curse  and  the  ruin  of  the  French  nation  ever 
since  the  immortal  Tennis  Court  Oath,  and  the  other  immortal 
proceedings  of  the  same  year  or  tyvo.  Many  and  excellent  are  the 
lessons  of  school  games  ;  but  the  two  best  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
lesson  that  one  man  is  not  as  good  as  another,  and  the  lesson  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  get  in  a  bad  temper  because  somebody  else 
is  better  than  yourself.  No  one  except  a  natural  fool  or  a  hopelessly 
bad-blooded  person  can  be  a  Democrat,  or  a  Socialist,  or  a  Communist, 
or  a  public  nuisance  of  any  such  kind,  yvhen  he  has  once  learnt  t  he 
lesson  of  the  fact  that,  if  he  goes  in  and  Jones  is  boyvling  opposite 
to  him,  Jones  will  infallibly  get  him  out;  and  that  if  he  cannot 
make  his  hands  and  legs  keep  his  head  at  football,  his  head  will, 
despite  the  rights  of  man  and  the  principles  of  ’89,  suffer  very 
considerably.  We  are  not  disposed  to  plume  ourselves  on  the 
superiority  of  England  over  other  countries — it  is  a  bad  decade 
in  w’hich  to  do  that.  But,  if  yve  did  plume  ourselves  on  any 
such  point,  it  would  be  on  the  point  that  an  Englishman  under¬ 
stands  the  art  of  finding  his  level  better  than  a  Frenchman.  And 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  helps  an  Englishman  more  to  learn 
this  difficult  art  than  school  games.  We  do  not  knoyv  whether 
the  Committee  which  is  going  to  sit  in  France  will  be  able  to 
adopt  or  discover  a  game  which  has  this  good  effect,  and  we  still  less 
know  hoyv  they  will  get  it  played  when  they  have  discovered  it. 
But  if  they  can  and  do,  it  will  be  a  great  thing — not  for  the 
Republic  (we  rather  doubt,  or  do  not  doubt,  its  effect  on  that), 
but  for  the  State. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

i'IJIIE  Cambridgeshire  of  this  year  might  almost  be  called  a 
J-  neyv  race  ;  for,  by  the  change  of  course,  its  character  has 
been  greatly  altered.  When  the  race  yvas  run  over  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  trying  Cambridge  Hill,  ending  at  the  town  end,  a  special 
class  of  horse  was  required  to  win  it ;  but  noyv  that  it  is  run 
“  Across  the  Flat,”  it  has  become  merely  a  shortened  Cesarewitch. 
So  far  as  the  spectators  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  new  arrangement ;  but  the  special 
features  of  the  race  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  Cesarewitch  almost  always  affected  the  prospects  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  to  a  large  extent,  although  doubts  yvere  often 
expressed  as  to  the  powers  of  a  winner  or  forward  runner  in  the 
former  race  to  climb  the  severe  Cambridge  Ilill ;  much  more, 
therefore,  did  the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch  influence  the  betting 
on  the  Cambridgeshire  yvhen  the  latter  race  was  run  over  the 
last  half  of  the  Cesarewitch  course.  At  the  First  October  Meet¬ 
ing  Ttmdbreuse  had  stood  at  33  to  1  for  the  Cambridgeshire ;  at 
the  Second,  when  she  had  won  the  Cesarewitch,  she  yvas  at  once 
backed  for  the  Cambridgeshire  at  12  to  1.  The  day  after  the 
Cesarewitch  she  started  for  France  to  run  for  the  Prix  Gladiateur 
at  Paris,  and,  as  it  was  doubted  whether  she  would  run  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  she  became  unsteady  in  the  market;  but,  when 
she  had  yvon  the  French  stake  of  880/.  in  a  common  canter,  and  had 
returned  to  England,  she  was  backed  at  5  to  1.  Lord  Lurgan’s 
three-year-old  colt,  Acme,  had  run  very  well  for  the  Cesarewitch 
almost  as  far  as  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  and  he  was  noyv  to  meet 
Tenebreuse  on  6  lbs.  better  terms  over  a  shorter  course,  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  in  his  favour.  Many  people  admired  this 
great  lengthy  colt,  yet  critics  were  not  wanting  yvho  considered 
him  short  of  quality.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Button  Park  had 
been  in  the  front  rank  for  the  Cesarewitch  about  as  long  as 
Acme,  and  he  was  noyv  to  meet  Acme  on  8  lbs.  and  Tenebreuse 
on  14  lbs.  better  terms.  Relatively  to  the  Cesarewitch,  no  horse 
yvas  to  be  placed  on  more  favourable  terms  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  than  Mr.  Fenwick’s  muscular  colt,  Phil,  as  he  was  now 
to  carry  18  lbs.  less  weight  in  comparison  with  Tenebreuse  than 
he  did  over  the  longer  course;  and,  in  addition  to  this  advan¬ 
tage,  it  yvas  thought  that  the  shorter  course  yvoukl  suit  him  far 
better.  lie  had  finished  eighth  for  the  Cesareyvitch,  but  he  never 
took  a  very  prominent  position  throughout  the  course  of  that 
race.  We  may  as  well  dismiss  him  at  once  by  saying  that  he  ran 
quite  as  badly  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  we  may  add  that,  in 
the  latter  race,  none  of  the  Cesareyvitch  party  distinguished 
themselves. 

Forecasts  on  the  Cambridgeshire  yvere  greatly  influenced  by  the 
result  of  the  race  for  the  Champion  Stakes  on  the  Thursday  of  the 
Second  October  Meeting,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  supplying,  for  a 
time,  a  strong  first  favourite  in  T.  Jennings  Junior’s  bay  filly, 
Mamia.  She  had  only  run  fourth  for  the  Champion  Stakes,  and 
she  had  already  been,  once  or  twice,  first  favourite  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  ;  but  on  the  day  preceding  the  Champion  Stakes  14 
to  1  had  been  laid  against  her.  During  the  early  part  of  the  race 
for  the  Champion  Stakes  she  had  lain  in  the  rear,  and  then,  after 
gradually  working  her  way  to  the  front,  she  had  almost  caught 
the  two  cracks,  Minting  and  Friar’s  Balsam,  in  the  Abingdon 
Bottom.  When  Cannon  had  ascertained  that  she  could  not  win, 
he  had  eased  her,  or  possibly  she  might  have  finished  as  good  or 
even  a  better  third  than  Zanzibar.  To  have  run  so  well  in  such 
excellent  company,  at  weight  for  age,  appeared  to  entitle  her 
to  great  consideration  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  since  she  was 
only  to  carry  6  st.  6  lbs.  for  that  race.  J udging  from  her  forward 
running  for  the  Champion  Stakes,  yvhen  giving  Friar’s  Balsam 
6  lbs.,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  could  have  won  that 
race  if  she  had  received  33  lbs.  from  him,  which  was  the  margin 
allowed  bet  ween  the  pair  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  This  daughter  of 
Speculum,  although  not  on  a  very  large  scale,  is  strongly  built,  very 
muscular,  and  exceedingly  well  shaped.  As  a  two-year-old  she 
won  four  races  worth  3,548/.,  including  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes 
at  Goodwood,  for  yvhich  she  gave  10  lbs.  to  Reve  d’Or,  as  well 
as  more  or  less  weight  to  each  of  her  nine  other  opponents. 
A  year  last  May  it  seemed  probable  that  she  might  turn  out  one 
of  the  best  three-year-old  fillies  of  the  season,  and  on  the  10th  of 
that  month  her  owner  yvas  said  to  have  refused  4,000/.  for  her 
with  further  contingencies,  if  she  should  win  the  Oaks  or  St! 
Leger.  Unfortunately  on  the  1  ith  she  split  a  fore  pastern  in  the 
course  of  an  exercise  gallop.  She  was  sufficiently  recovered  by 
the  autumn  to  run  tyviee  at  the  Newmarket  October  Meetings, 
but  she  was  then  obviously  out  of  form.  This  season,  also  she 
had  thus  far  run  unsuccessfully.  The  handicapper  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  appears  to  have  given  her  only  6  lbs.  for  her  two-year- 
old  form,  which  surprised  not  a  feyv  students  of  his  handiwork. 
The  result  nevertheless  proved  that,  in  giving  the  filly  so  light  a 
burden,  Major  Egerton  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

When  Mr.  Cooper’s  Bismarck  only  just  lost  the  Steyvards’ 
Cup  at  Goodwood  by  a  head,  after  swerving  across  the  course  he 
was  said  by  many  to  be  t  he  fastest  three-year-old  over  five  furlongs 
in  training.  His  weight  of  7  st.  8  lbs.  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
was  by  no  means  excessive ;  his  danger  rather  seemed  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  fact  that  courses  of  five  furlongs  are  a  very  different 
thing  from  one  of  double  that  distance.  His  sire.  Bride  of 
Prussia,  could  not  be  called  a  fashionable  stallion,  and  he 
himself  had  only  cost  the  moderate  sum  of  40  guineas  as 
a  yearling.  Nevertheless  he  has  tyvo  strains  of  Neyvminster 
blood  and  he  is  a  very  powerful  and  yvell-made  colt.  After 
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standing  at  66  to  I  at  Doncaster,  lie  rose  in  the  betting 
until  lie  became  for  a  time  first  favourite,  and  lie  started 
at  3  to  I.  Among  tlie  first  horses  backed  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  was  Lord  Rodney’s  Danbydale.  His  only  public  per¬ 
formances  had  been  to  run  unplaced  twice  last  season,  and  the 
liandicapper  very  properly  placed  this  “  dark  colt  ”  I  5  lbs.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  handicap.  He  was  trained  from  Jewitt’s 
stable,  an  establishment  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
emporium  of  “good  things”;  so  when  it  was  supposed  that 
Danbydale  was  to  be  the  chosen  representative  of  that  stable,  he 
rose  to  7  to  1,  soon,  however,  to  drop  to  40.  Another  candidate 
trained  at  Jewitt’s  was  Lord  Calthorpe’s  Sandal.  Eleven  days 
before  the  Cambridgeshire  she  won  the  Great  Challenge  Stakes 
by  two  lengths  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  useful  colt, 
Ormuz,  and,  with  only  7  st.  on  her  back,  she  appeared  to  have  at 
least  a  fair  chance.  Mr.  Legh’s  four-year-old  colt,  Veracity,  had 
won  the  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham  Handicaps,  a  couple  of 
races  worth  more  than  2,000 /.,  in  the  Spring ;  but  he  had.  met 
with  half  a  dozen  defeats  this  year.  At  7  st.  4  lbs.  he  did  not 
seem  handicapped  on  his  best  form.  Although  frequently 
backed,  he  never  became  a  leading  favourite,  and  20  to  1  was 
laid  against  him  at  the  start.  The  handicapper  apparently 
thought  it  desirable  that  Mr.  Abingdon’s  Gallinule,  who  had 
not  won  a  race  for  two  years,  should  first  break  his  long  spell 
of  ill  fortune  by  winning  a  weight-for-age  race,  for  he  appor¬ 
tioned  8  st.  all  but  one  pound  to  this  persistent  loser  of  races. 
His  present  owner  was  understood  to  have  given  5,1 00  guineas 
for  him,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  some  day  win  a 
great  race.  When  that  event  should  take  place  the  general 
public  was  anxious  to  participate  in  the  profits,  and  with  this 
object  he  was  heavily  backed  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  he  won  some  1 ,600 /.  in  stakes  last  season,  Cactus 
was  wonderfully  lightly  weighted,  for  a  four-year-old,  at  6  st.  5  lbs., 
and  it  is  always  dangerous  for  a  handicapper  to  deal  very  leniently 
with  a  horse  that  has  run  only  once  during  the  season,  and  then 
unsuccessfully.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  chance  of  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Sheen.  He  had  already  won 
nearly  3,000/.  in  stakes  this  season,  and  on  his  best  form  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  unmercifully  dealt  with  at  7  st.  9  lbs.  Many 
people  had  a  great  fancy  for  the  chance  of  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone’s  Candlemas.  This  horse  has,  in  the  course  of  his 
three  seasons  on  the  Turf,  lost  a  great  many  races,  and  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  some  of  his  best  victories  have  not  been 
owed  to  luck  rather  than  to  merit.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
us  that  his  public  form  did  not  demand  a  heavier  burden  than 
the  7  st.  8  lbs.  allotted  to  him. 

The  field  of  nineteen  got  off,  with  very  little  delay,  to  a  capital 
start,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  settled  down  in  their  strides,  Fagan 
rode  Bismarck  to  the  front  and  made  strong  running — indeed, 
the  race  is  said  to  have  been  the  fastest  Cambridgeshire  on 
record.  Half  way  across  the  flat  he  held  a  lead  of  three  or  four 
lengths,  followed  by  Veracity,  Cactus,  and  Danbydale.  Tenebreuse 
ran  as  if  outpaced  from  start  to  finish.  Mamia  and  Acme  made 
their  way  towards  the  front  near  the  T.Y.C.  winning-post,  but 
they  were  unable  to  improve  upon  their  position  after  this  point. 
At  the  top  of  the  Bushes  Hill,  Veracity  had  got  within  a  couple 
of  lengths  of  Bismarck,  and  Cactus  was  just  behind  him. 
Mr.  Perkins’s  Belle  Mahone,  who  had  won  2,760/.  in  stakes 
this  season,  but  was  supposed  to  have  no  chance  of  winning 
the  Cambridgeshire  under  her  weight  of  7  st.  7  lbs.,  was  the  only 
other  horse  practically  left  in  the  race.  I11  the  Abingdon  Bottom 
Veracity  got  up  to  Bismarck’s  girths,  and,  in  ascending  the  in¬ 
cline,  Bismarck  threw  up  his  head  and  resigned  the  lead.  In  the 
meantime  the  lightly-weighted  Cactus,  whose  6st.  5  lbs.  had  been 
reduced  to  6st.  by  his  jockey  being  an  apprentice,  passed  Bismarck 
and  collared  Veracity.  A  very  pretty  race  ended  in  the  victory 
of  Veracity  by  a  head.  Bismarck  was  a  couple  of  lengths  behind¬ 
hand,  and  only  a  head  in  front  of  Belle  Mahone.  Although  some¬ 
what  undersized,  Veracity  is  a  lengthy,  well-shaped  colt.  He  is 
much  inbred  to  The  Baron  and  Pocahontas,  having  three  strains  of 
the  blood  of  each  in  his  veins,  as  well  as  an  equal  number  of 
that  of  Touchstone.  One  result  of  the  race  will  probably  be 
the  return  to  this  country  of  some  of  the  gold  lately  sent  to 
France  over  Tenebreuse’s  Cesarewitch.  The  Ring  will  doubtless 
be  the  greatest  winners  over  the  race  ;  but  a  good  stake  is  said  to 
have  been  won  by  certain  backers  over  Veracity.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  so  fine  a  colt  as  Bismarck  has  been  sold  to  go  out  of 
the  country;  for  while  it  may  justly  be  said  that  Belle  Malione’s 
finishing  alongside  of  him,  at  about  the  same  weights,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  his  performance  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  might  not  have  been  nearer  winning  if  he 
had  not  had  to  make  his  own  running. 

Having  dealt  with  the  race  itself,  there  is  a  little  story  with 
a  moral  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  first  horse  to  be  made  leading  favourite  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  was  the  most  heavily-weighted  in  the  handicap. 
Mr.  Vyner’s  Minting  well  deserved  this  honour,  although  under 
10  st.  7  lbs.  he  was  expected  to  win  with  20  lbs.  more  than 
the  highest  weight  ever  carried  to  victory  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  At  Manchester  he  stood  at  5  to  1  ;  at  the  Newmarket  First 
October  Meeting  lie  was  reported  to  have  got  what  is  technically 
known  as  “a  leg,”  and  he  fell  to  25  to  1  ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  of  the 
Second  October  Meeting  he  had  risen  again  to  12  to  1.  In  the 
course  of  that  meeting  he  met  Friar’s  Balsam  for  the  Champion 
Stakes.  Now  Friar’s  Balsam,  in  addition  to  his  allowance  of 
weight  for  age,  was  handicapped  for  the  Cambridgeshire  about  a 


stone  below  Minting,  yet  17  to  1  had  been  laid  against  him  for 
that  race.  It  is  now  an  old  story  that  he  beat  Minting  easily  by 
half  a  length,  at  weight  for  age,  for  the  Champion  Stakes.  Both 
horses  were  scratched ;  but  we  refer  to  this  matter  in  order  to 
show  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  handicap  obscure  platers,  in-and- 
out  runners,  and  “  dark  ”  or  “  readied  ”  horses,  when  a  mistake 
of  at  least  a  stone  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  celebrated  horses 
like  Minting  and  Friar’s  Balsam,  who  have  chiefly  run  in  weight- 
for-age  races.  Nor  should  any  blame  be  laid  on  the  handicapper 
in  this  instance,  as  the  state  of  the  betting  proved  that  the  public 
more  than  supported  his  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  horses. 


PASTELS  AND  WATER-COLOURS. 


THERE  was  a  general  appearance  of  curiosity  as  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  pastels  gathered  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ;  and  at  first 
it  was  understood  that  a  number  of  old  English  pictures  in  this 
style  would  be  included.  Examples  abound  more  in  some  districts 
than  in  others,  and  we  have  seen  what  seemed  to  be  the  works  of 
a  pastel  school  of  the  last  century  in  South  Wales.  The  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  contains  a  brilliant 
portrait  of  Lord  Chesterfield  in  this  style.  But  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  has  confined  himself  in  the  present  exhibition  to  modern 
work,  and  as  the  number  of  contemporary  English  artists  who 
study  pastel  is  very  limited,  their  drawings  are  largely  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  pictures  by  members  of  the  French  Society  of 
Pastellistes.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  consider  the  combination 
as  altogether  pleasing.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  brilliancy 
in  the  aspect  of  the  walls ;  but  it  is  a  discord,  not  a  harmony. 
Moreover,  speaking  sentimentally,  and  with  what  the  modem  |. 
philosophy  would  call  the  enthusiasm  of  nationality,  it  is  a  little  l 
unpleasant  to  find  that,  not  only  are  by  far  the  best  drawings  | 
French,  but  that  even  the  best  English  work  is  not  so  good  as  it  | 
might  be.  Mr.  Solomon’s  portrait,  which  occupies  the  place  of  I 
honour  in  the  Great  Room,  is  good  in  its  way,  but  very  far  I 

inferior  to  any  other  production  of  Mr.  Solomon's  that  we  i 

have  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Jopling's  pastels  I 

(there  are  six  by  this  accomplished  lady  in  the  Gallery)  are  » 

better  than  any  of  her  oil  pictures  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  Coombe  of  Oxford 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  “  pastel  ”  at  all,  but  a  very  dry  and 
hard  study  in  black  and  red  chalk.  Most  of  Mr.  Britten’s 
numerous  drawings  are  also  open  to  this  objection.  Some  of  the 
regular  pastels,  such  as  Mr.  Stott’s  and  Mr.  Sickert’s,  are  un¬ 
pleasing  from  their  slightness  and  want  of  completeness ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  Gallery  which  has  the 
ephemeral  look  we  connect  habitually  with  the  “  poor  artists  ”  of 
the  pavements.  This  is  especially  true  about  the  majority  of  the 
landscapes  ;  but  a  few  are  exceptions,  such  as  Mr.  Peppercorn’s, 
Mr.  Knight’s,  and  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy’s  should  be  mentioned. 

A  study  in  the  Great  Sahara  by  the  last-named  is,  in  fact,  a 
finished  and  most  impressive  picture.  Mr.  Langley’s  “  Cornish 
Fishwife”  and  Miss  Nordgren’s  “Daddy’s  Darling”  are  also  , 
finished  pictures  ;  but  Mr.  Shannon’s  two  heads,  “  Mary  ”  and 
“  Edra,”  though  clever,  are  the  merest  sketches.  Some  of  Mr. 
Whistler’s  pastels  of  Venice  will  be  admired  for  the  same  pecu-  '• 
liar  qualities  which  characterize  his  etchings.  Mr.  Clausen’s  | 
“  Girl's  Head  ”  is  very  rough.  There  are  some  careful  studies  by  h 
Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  Mr.  Anderson  Hague,  and  Mr.  Alfred  0 
Hartley.  Mr.  R.  P.  Staples’s  portrait  sketch  in  the  little  room  I 
is  clever,  but  scarcely  answers  to  the  name  of  a  pastel.  In  his  i 
“Round  Pond”  in  the  West  Gallery  he  is  more  orthodox,  and  ; 
some  of  his  remaining  work — for  lie  has  five  drawings  in  the  || 
exhibition — is  very  good.  Before  turning  to  the  French  work,  : 
let  us  express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Schmalz  should  have  exhibited  ji 
the  poor  study  for  one  of  his  girl  martyrs  of  last  year’s  Academy.  ;; 
It  is  flat,  and  also  wholly  wanting  in  expression  or  impressive-  |i 
ness. 

Of  all  the  French  work,  M.  Levy’s  head,  “  Portrait  of  Madame 
D.,”  which  hangs  in  the  fifth  room,  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  ■ 
charming,  lifelike,  firmly  drawn,  full  of  knowledge,  and  glowing 
with  colour.  We  cannot  so  unreservedly  admire  some  of  the 
same  artist’s  other  work,  and  his  “  Portrait  of  his  Daughter  ”  is  very 
inferior,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  awkward  pose.  M.  Besnard’s 
“  Study,”  a  nude  half-length,  is  very  charming ;  but  on  what 
grounds  M.  Roll  obtains  admission  to  such  good  company  as  we 
find  him  in  here  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  His  work  is 
as  poor  and  ill-drawn  as  it  is  tasteless.  We  cannot  praise 
M.  Macliard’s  work  either,  and  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the 
Gallery,  and  all  equally  vulgar  and  garish,  it  contributes  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  aspect'of  the  whole  collection  of  which  we  have  1 
complained.  M.  Montenard’s  “Road  in  the  South  of  France” 
is  an  effort  to  express  the  effect  of  intense  sunlight  on  bare 
yellow  rocks,  and  is  very  successful.  M.  J.  E.  Blanche’s 
“Portrait  of  Mile.  Julia  Bartet,  of  the  Com6die  Franfaise,”  is 
too  hard,  the  flesh  too  white,  and  the  face  deficient  in  modelling; 
but  the  design,  as  a  whole,  impresses  the  spectator  favourably. 

A  “  Fancy  Portrait,”  by  Mme.  Lemaire,  is  very  charming  but 
flimsy.  JI.  Fantin-Latour  is  very  prominent  with  his  “Por¬ 
trait”  and  other  works,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
pictures,  pastel  suits  him  admirably.  Of  M.  Helleu’s  drawings, 
of  which,  rather  to  our  surprise,  some  people  can  express  con¬ 
siderable  admiration,  it  is  best  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 
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Mile.  Bilinska’s  “  Polish  Girl  ”  and  other  heads  are  a  little  too 
gaudy,  but  are  well  modelled.  On  the  whole,  while  the  French 
Pastellistes  show  how  much  can  be  accomplished,  especially  in 
eccentricity,  the  English  work  is  richer  in  promise  than  in  per¬ 
formance. 

The  drawings,  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  with  a  large 
sprinkling  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ilopkins,  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell  at  160  New  Bond  Street,  are  very  pleasing  from 
their  fidelity  and  high  finish.  They  consist  exclusively  of  views 
in  England,  or  pictures  of  English  life.  Mr.  Robertson’s  work 
reminds  us  in  parts  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s.  lie  dcdights  in  sunny 
effects,  views  down  a  woody  Devonshire  combe,  with  the  sea 
sparkling  below  and  shadowy  clouds  floating  lightly  above. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  paints  the  sea  very  powerfullv  in  its 
angry  aspect,  and  his  “  Anxious  Moment,”  where  the  father  and 
the  wife  watch  while  the  lugger  runs  in,  dropping  the  sail  as  it 
nears  the  dangerous  pier  on  which  they  stand,  is  quite  dramatic 
in  its  truthfulness.  AY  e  cannot  undertake  to  mention  each  of 
Mr.  Robertson  s  pictures  ;  but  there  is  an  evenness  among  them 
that  makes  selection  difficult.  “Westward  from  the  Needles” 
(33)  strikes  us  as  very  clever;  so  does  “Cawsnnd  Bay ”(26); 
and  se\  eral  views  of  Guildford  are  extremely  well  composed. 
Mr.  Robertson  sometimes  makes  an  excursion  into  the  art  of 
flower-painting,  and  in  a  “  Lily  ”  (34)  and  “  Poppies  ”  (59)  shows 
to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Hopkins’s  pictures  are  not  nearly 
so  highly  finished,  except  one  or  two  interiors.  His  “  Fuel 
Gatherers,”  a  twilight  scene,  is  very  sweet,  and  has  a  touch  of 
Frederick  Walkers  style  about  it.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
pretty  is  “  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ”  (30)  and  “  The  Well  by 
the  May-tree  ’  (25).  The  figures  are  very  happy,  and  really 
set  oft  the  landscape.  One  or  two  interiors  are  also  exhibited 
by  this  artist,  of  which  the  best  is  an  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
where  a  girl  with  a  lovely  face  is  sitting,  as  she  hears  “Footsteps” 
(90).  This  is,  in  short,  a  very  pleasant  exhibition,  and  goes  far 
to  confirm  the  bigoted  Englishman  in  his  oft-expressed  opinion 
that  English  landscape  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  poetical  in  the 
world. 

At  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street 
there  is  a  selection  of  very  representative  water-colours  by,  for 
the  most  part,  eminent  artists.  “Dead  Leaves ”(2),  by  Mr. 
Dollman,  has  a  familiar  subject — old  letters — but  is  very  prettily 
painted,  and  delicately  finished.  Mr.  Fahey’s  “Blacksmith?” 
(1) .is  n°t  a  pond,  or  a  “broad,”  or  anything  of  the  kind  with 
which  Mr.  Fahey  has  made  us  so  familiar,  but  a  real  blacksmith’s 
yard,  depending  for  its  effect  on  the  gradations  of  grey  and  white, 
which  no  one  knows  better  how  to  use.  We  pass  by  Pinup 
Reach  (3),  one  of  Mr.  Wyllie’s  river  sketches ;  Mr.  Brown’s  ugly, 
but  powerful,  “  Potato  Gleaner”  (5);  Mr.  Green’s  “Reverie”  (9), 
a  lady  with  an  odd  neck ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt’s  lovely  view 
on  the  Thames  (6),  to  notice  Sir  Prescott  Ilewett’s  highly- 
finished  little  picture — for,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  a  picture— 
“  Near  Poole  Harbour  ”  (7),  a  very  typical  piece  of  amateur 
work.  Miss  Paget  s  view  of  the  YY  ellington  Monument  in 
St.  Paul  s  (8)^  is  a  little  too  picturesque,  too  much  like 
what  St.  Paul’s  will  be  when  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  shall  have  had  its  way,  which  will 
certainly  not  be  till  the  Cathedral  has  had  time  to  fall  into 
comparative  decay.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  imaginative  and 
poetical  little  landscape,  “'Across  the  Wilderness”  (10),  is  very 
attractive.  Mr.  Hayes,  of  the  Hibernian  Academy,  exhibits 
“  Dalkey  Island  ”  (14)  in  a  stiff  breeze,  with  a  really  wet,  trans¬ 
parent  sea.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  tried  in  vain  to  paint  a  sunrise 
at  sea  (21).  It  is  not  to  be  done  if  he  cannot  do  it.  Ilis  “  Early 
Morning  off  Brixham  ”  (79)  is  very  superior.  There  are  two 
pretty  figures  by  Mr.  Perugini  (16,  27)  ;  a  view  of  “  Haarlem  ” 
(38),  by  Mr.  Marshall;  a  pleasant,  merry  “  Going  to  School” 
(75)>  by  Mr.  Burr;  two  pictures  by  Mr.  jacomb  Hood  (80,  82), 
who  appears  to  choose  very  attenuated  models,  and  a  very  charm- 
ing  “  bit  at  Eton  (81),  by  Mr.  Phent5  Spiers.  Mr.  Austen 
Brown’s  glowing  picture,  “  Strawberry  Pickers  ”  (89),  should  be 
mentioned  by  itself;  and  the  visitor  will  pause  finally  at  a 
magnificent  collection  of  flower-paintings  by  Miss  Alma  Tadema, 
M.  Fantin,  Mrs.  Cecil  Lawson,  Miss  Sadler,  Miss  Butler, 
Mme.  Dubourg,  Lady  Lindsay,  and  others— an  exhibition  in 
itself. 


A  MANITOBAN  CRISIS. 

/  REUTER’S  telegram  of  last  Monday  from  Toronto  con- 
-U.L  tained  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  troubles,  which 
threatened  Manitoba  last  year  are  renewed.  The  scheme  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  Railway  is  again  the  apparent  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute.  The  line  of  road  upon  which  the  Manitobans  have  decided 
for  their  provincial  railway,  which  is  now  being  constructed,  on 
its  passage  from  Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
crosses  at  one  point  the  track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company. 
The  authorities  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  determined  to  prevent 
this  passage  from  being  carried  out.  Their  method  of  barring 
the  crossing  is  obvious  and  effectual,  but  somewhat  calculated  to 
cause  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Across  the  place  where  the  two 
routes  intersect  they  have  drawn  up  a  train  and  a  large  force  of 
men.  The  men,  we  are  informed  by  Monday’s  telegram,  are  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  so  as  to  stand  a  siege.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Manitoban  Provincial  Government  have  decided  to  take 


strong  measures  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Red  River  Railway. 
The  Ministers  oi  the  province  are  urged  to  action  by  an  excited 
people.  .  1  lie  telegram  stated  that  a  collision  appears  inevitable. 
The  Militia  have  been  called  out. 

I  his  was  t  he  state  of  affairs' at  Winnipeg  last  Monday.  In  a 
leading  article  on  Tuesday  the  Times  suggested  that  this  dis¬ 
agreement  was  eminently  an  occasion  for  a  compromise.  We  are 
at  one  with  the  Times  in  this  matter;  but  we  are  aware  that  such 
a  suggestion  has  been  offered  before,  and,  what  is  more  strange, 
has  been  acceded  to.  It  is  not  many  months  since  it  was 
universally  understood  that  a  compromise  had  been  effected. 
AY  e  were  told  last  December  that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  Dominion  Government,  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
arrived  at  some  understanding  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
This  understanding  has  evidently  ceased  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
will,  it  appears,  be  rescinded  with  blows.  We  do  not,  however, 
predict  that  any  serious  damage  will  result  immediately  from  this 
quarrel.  We  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Winnipeg  are  more 
boastful  than  courageous,  and  that  the  Militia  of  the  Dominion  is 
competent  to  maintain  order.  The  incident  is  not  the  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  the  outcome  of  deep-seated  discontent  existing  m 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnipeg,  and  it  is  directly  produced  by  a- 
grievance  which  is  certainly  more  real  than  were  Bulgarian 
horrors,  or  are  the  distresses  of  Irish  tenants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  province  of  Manitoba  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  To  that  undertaking  Winnipeg  owes  its  existence. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  was  a  most  hazardous  and 
arduous  business,  and  one  which  the  Dominion  Government 
itself  was  unable  to  complete.  Sir  John  Macdonald  recognized 
its  vital  necessity  to  the  Western  Territories  of  Canada,  and 
persuaded  a  wealthy  and  responsible  syndicate  to  attempt  the 
work.  AY  hen  the  vast  importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  is  considered,  the  terms  which  the  Dominion  Prime 
Alinister  agreed  upon  with  the  promoters  of  the  Companv  seem 
reasonable,  though  generous.  They  received  large  grants  of  land 
and  material,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  directors  of  the  inter-oceanic  line 
that  no  railway  should  be  built  to  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  ten  years  subsequent  to  the 
date  upon  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  should  be  completed.  The  railway  was  to  be  completed 
by  1 890  ;  the  monopoly,  therefore,  was  to  come  to  an  end  only  in 
1 900.  By  force  of  energy  and  expenditure  the  line  was  opened 
to  Vancouver  by  1885,  and  the  directors  of  the  Companv  have 
enjoyed  about  three  years  of  the  monopoly.  They  have  exercised 
their  power,  if  somewhat  imperiously,  with  considerable  modera¬ 
tion  ;  nevertheless,  t lie  charges  for  freight  are  excessive,  and 
notably  so  between  Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur,  where  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  conveyance  by  water  enter  into  competition  with  the  rail¬ 
road.  Another  line  of  rail,  such  as  the  proposed  line  of  the  Red 
River  A’alley,  would  largely  reduce  the  rates  now  demanded. 
The  markets  of  the  Republic  also  are  hard  by,  and  the  farmers  of 
Manitoba  look  upon  them  with  greedy  eyes.  The  Red  River 
A  alley  Railway  would  carry  their  produce  direct  to  the  adjacent 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  AA  hen  the  project  of  this  A’alley 
line  was  mooted,  it  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  AY’inni- 
peg  and  her  inhabitants,  who  had  already  forgotten  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  in  their 
dislike  of  the  high-handed  behaviour  of  its  officials.  Sensible 
people  perceived  that  the  new  undertaking  would  not  be  re¬ 
munerative,  and  steadfastly  refused  to  invest  in  it ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Manitobans  were  willing  to  overtax  the  finances  of 
the  province  in  its  behalf.  This  was  last  year.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  appealed  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  sup¬ 
port  their  monopoly,  and  the  provincial  charter  was  vetoed.  In 
spite  of  the  veto,  however,  the  Manitobans  continued  to  build 
their  railway,  denying  with  some  reason  that  they  had  ever 
agreed  to  the  original  monopoly  which  they  now  find  so  irksome. 
They  had  never  been  asked  ;  had  their  consent  been  sought,  such 
inhabitants  as  then  were  in  the  district  would  gladly  have  ten¬ 
dered  it.  Air.  Norquay,  who  last  year  was  the  Alanitoban 
Premier,  declared  that  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  should  be 
built,  though  blood  were  shed  in  the  building.  The  .  excitement 
was  at  a  great,  height.  Sir  George  Stephen,  the  late  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  burnt  in  effigy.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  the  flame  flickered,  and  apparently  went  out 
in  a  compromise.  It  was  also  reported,  though  there  may  have 
been  no  truth  in  the  rumour,  that  Premier  Norquay  had  been 
induced  by  certain  weighty  arguments  to  resign  the  partially  con¬ 
structed  railway  to  its  fate. 

The  present  disturbance  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
last  year,  except  that  the  part  of  Air.  Norquay,  as  provincial 
Premier,  is  now  filled  by  Air.  Greenway.  Otherwise  the  pro¬ 
perties  are  much  the  same.  If  a  compromise  can  still  be  arranged, 
to  be  efficient  it  must  be  generous.  It  must  embrace  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  of  the  rates  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  of  the  period  of  its  monopoly,  in  return  for  securing  to  the 
Pacific  Company  the  certainty  of  that  monopoly  for  the  re¬ 
duced  number  of  years  fixed  upon,  and  for  any  pecuniary 
advantages  which  it  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  Dominion 
Government  to  bestow  on  the  older  railway  as  compensation  for 
restricting  its  privileges.  If  no  compromise  can  be  effected, 
the  Imperial  Government  is  bound  to  uphold  the  veto.  But, 
whether  or  not  in  this  particular  instance  any  arrangement  can 
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be  arrived  at,  the  evil  does  not  altogether  lie  on  the  surface. 
There  exists  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  machinery  of  the  Dominion,  though  it  is  with  a 
system  which  has  been  lauded  by  English  Liberals  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  success  of  Home  Rule  under  a  Federal  constitution. 
This  Manitoban  crisis  may  well  serve  as  a  subject  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  English  statesmen.  There  is,  besides,  throughout 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  Manitoba,  an 
increasing  desire  for  at  least  a  Commercial  Union  with  the 
United  States,  a  movement  which  it  will  require  skill  and  courage 
to  combat. 


PRINCE  KARL. 

PRINCE  KARL,  a  comedy  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter,  the  author 
of  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York — if  we  mistake  not  his  earliest 
work — was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  last  week  for  a 
benefit  performance,  generously  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield 
in  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford’s  “  Home  and  Refuge  Fund”  for 
the  homeless  poor  of  the  East  End  of  London,  and  with  so  much 
success  as  to  warrant  its  immediately  taking  the  place  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Pi-ince  Karl  is  what  is  popularly  called  a 
“  farcical  comedy  ” — in  reality,  a  genuine  comedy  following  the 
same  merry  methods  as  the  comic  works  of  Goldoni,  Carlo  Giraud, 
and  Gozzi.  It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  this  somewhat  loosely 
constructed  play  with  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
dramatists  above  mentioned,  but  in  many  ways  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  them — for  instance,  to  the  Frappatore,  La  Vedova 
Scaltra,  or  the  Cavaliere  e  la  Dama  of  Goldoni,  and  the  Conver¬ 
sazione  al  bujo  of  Giraud,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  frolic¬ 
some  action,  a  good  deal  of  smart  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  in 
which  some  folly  is  punished  in  a  kindly  manner  by  ridicule  only. 
In  Prince  Karl  it  is  the  silly  vanity  of  an  old  woman  who  imagines 
that  her  mature  charms  can  dazzle  an  impecunious  young  gentle¬ 
man  which  is  exposed  and  satirized,  whilst  the  youth  in  his  turn 
is  placed  in  many  awkward  predicaments  for  having  for  one 
moment  deviated  from  the  path  of  honour  and  dignity.  All,  of 
course,  ends  as  it  should  in  comedy,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
body,  both  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  audience.  Without  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  great  literary  merit,  Prince  Karl  is  a  very  pretty  and  in¬ 
offensive  play,  full  of  droll  and  often  very  witty  dialogue,  which 
provokes  constant  merriment.  It,  moreover,  enables  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  give  as  the  hero,  Prince  Karl,  an  entirely  charming  persona¬ 
tion.  Karl  is  an  impoverished  German  nobleman  of  exalted 
station,  but  he  is  also  a  good-hearted,  simple-minded  fellow,  with 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  with  a  certain  sentimentality  border¬ 
ing  on  the  pathetic,  which  Mr.  Mansfield  interprets  to  perfection. 
The  delicate  quaintness  with  which  he  makes  his  odd  observations 
on  men  and  things  in  broken  English  with  a  strong  German  accent 
is  prevented  from  becoming  broadly  farcical  by  the  chivalrous  and 
high-bred  bearing  which  he  never  for  an  instant  abandons,  and 
which,  whilst  being  strictly  true  to  nature,  lends  an  indescribable 
charm,  nay  fascination,  to  this  singularly  attractive  performance. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Mansfield  is  on  the  stage  there  is  not  a  dull  moment. 
His  excellent  singing  and  the  irresistible  pathos  of  voice  and 
manner  in  such  sayings  as  “  It  is  easier  to  die  with  honour  than 
to  live  with  honour  ”  are  important  elements  in  a  brilliant  and 
moving  presentation  of  a  fresh  and  alluringcharacter.  Miss  Beatrice 
Cameron,  as  a  wealthy  young  widow,  acts  with  much  grace  and 
refinement ;  and  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq,  as  her  vain  and  capri¬ 
cious  mother-in-law,  displays  throughout  her  mastery  of  stage¬ 
craft  and  her  keen  sense  of  humour,  although,  to  our  thinking, 
in  some  scenes  she  misses  many  of  what  ought  to  prove  to  be 
her  best  points.  Miss  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Parry  make  a  pleasant 
pair  of  rather  “  spooney  ”  lovers ;  and  Messrs.  Frankau  and 
Crompton  are  sufficiently  amusing  as  two  shady  gentlemen  from 
Chicago  who  contribute  some  boisterous  acting,  which  proves 
highly  diverting,  at  least  to  the  “  gods.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

SINCE  the  rise  of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  to  5 
per  cent,  there  has  been  a  steady  lull  in  the  value  of  money. 
This  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  been  as 
low  as  3  per  cent.,  and  even  lower — that  is  to  say,  fully  2  per 
cent,  below  the  official  minimum  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
And  at  the  fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  settlement  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  bankers  made  loans  to  the  Stock  Exchange  at  from 
|  to  I  per  cent,  less  than  they  charged  a  fortnight  previously. 
The  causes  of  this  downward  movement,  apparently  so  unex¬ 
pected  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  various. 
The  rise  of  the  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent,  gave  such  a  shock  to 
the  money  market,  that  it  put  a  stop  for  the  time  to  gold  with¬ 
drawals.  It  was  evident  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  raise 
its  rate  again  and  again,  if  the  withdrawals  continued.  Conse¬ 
quently,  apprehension  was  excited  in  the  money  market.  But 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  was  mainly  due  to  the  gold 
withdrawals,  and  when  these  ceased  the  value  of  money  began 
to  decline.  Furthermore,  there  was  artificial  and  temporary 
scarcity  in  the  market  just  at  the  end  of  September.  The 
India  Council,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  called  in  five  or  six  . 
millions  sterling,  which  it  had  previously  lent,  and  the  with-  ! 


drawal  of  so  large  a  sum  for  the  moment  very  seriously  re¬ 
duced  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  market.  Now, 
however,  the  money  so  withdrawn,  much  of  which,  by  the  way, 
was  sent  into  the  country,  is  flowing  back  and  increasing  the 
supply  in  the  market.  Moreover,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  National  Debt  has  transferred  from  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  outside  market  a  large  sum,  thus  further  increasing  the 
supply  in  the  latter.  The  increase  is  temporary,  but  while  it 
lasts  tends,  of  course,  to  lower  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  influence  just  now  is  exercised 
by  the  great  capitalists  who  are  interested  in  the  numerous  large 
financial  operations  that  are  impending.  The  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  provinces  and  municipalities  of  the  Confederation,  and 
several  industrial  Companies  have  negotiated  for  the  raising  in 
Europe  of  about  twenty  millions  sterling.  The  arrangements  are 
understood  to  be  all  made,  and  the  issues  will  take  place  when 
the  market  is  favourable.  Then,  again,  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  just  arranged  for  the  conversion  of  a  large  part  of  its 
debt.  The  Russian  Government,  it  is  understood,  is  also  about  to 
bring  out  a  great  loan.  And  it  seems  inevitable  that  France  also 
must  borrow  largely.  There  are  other  financial  operations  at 
home  and  abroad,  either  prepared  or  in  preparation.  It  is  evident 
that  these  cannot  be  successfully  carried  through  while  the  money 
market  is  apprehensive.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  capitalists  inte¬ 
rested  have  done  all  they  can  to  restore  confidence  to  the  invest¬ 
ing  and  speculative  public.  Over  and  above  these  several  causes 
of” the  decline  in  the  value  of  money  is  the  fact  that  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  Bank  rate  in  less  than  two  months  from  2\  per  cent, 
to  5  per  cent,  undoubtedly  has  checked  speculation.  And  the 
fear  of  a  great  strike  in  the  coal  trade  is  apparently  exercising 
some  adverse  influence  upon  trade.  There  is  consequently  less 
demand  for  money  than  there  was. 

The  great  capitalists  have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  market.  There  is  a  very  general  fear  that  at  any  moment 
the  gold  drain  may  revive.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  to  5  per  cent.,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  thereby  make 
it  unprofitable  to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  make  it  pro¬ 
fitable  to  bring  gold  into  the  country ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  is  not  quite  3  per  cent.  In 
reality,  therefore,  a  person  employing  money  in  London  at  the 
present  moment  can  obtain  not  5  Per  cent.,  but  only  3  per  cent. 
Consequently  it  is  not  profitable  to  send  gold  hither,  and  at  any 
instant  it  may  become  profitable  to  take  it  away.  Indeed,  the 
foreign  exchanges  have  of  late  become  unfavourable  to  this 
country,  so  much  so,  that  some  of  them  are  nearly  at  the  point  at 
which  it  would  pay  to  take  gold  from  England.  The  with¬ 
drawals  which  compelled  the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate  were  chiefly 
for  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Russia.  Now,  as  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  arranged  for  raising  large  sums  in  London,  it 
obviously  is  against  its  interest  to  disturb  the  London  money 
market.  Therefore,  the  Argentine  Government  is  understood 
to  have  adopted  a  policy  likely  to  prevent  gold  being  taken. 
But  it  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight  that  gold  is  at  a  high 
premium  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  other  words,  specie 
payments  are  suspended  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  there¬ 
fore  gold  is  a  commodity  there.  Its  price  has  risen  more  than 
that  of  most  commodities,  and  consequently  there  is  a  large 
profit  in  sending  gold  out.  Now  what  it  is  profitable  for  an 
individual  to  do  usually  is  done,  even  though  it  may  be  against 
the  general  interest  of  the  community.  For  that  reason  it  is 
possible  that  gold  withdrawals  may  begin  again,  now  that  the 
rate  of  discount  here  has  fallen  so  low.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
foresee  what  course  will  be  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government. 
If,  as  is  everywhere  believed,  that  Government  is  about  to  appear 
as’  a  borrower  in  the  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  markets,  its  in¬ 
terest  will  be  not  to  disturb  those  markets;  but  the  Finance 
Minister  may  argue  that,  when  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open 
market  in  London  is  only  3  per  cent,.,  the  withdrawal  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds  will  not  seriously  disturb  that  market. 
The  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  however,  is  so  obscure 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  may  do,  and  we  refer  to  the 
matter  only  to  remind  our  readers  how  entirely  uncertain  the 
!  position  is.  _ 

The  position  being  uncertain,  it  seems  clear  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  has  been  carried  too  far.  It  makes  the  revival 
of  the  gold  drain  possible,  if  not  even  probable,  and  it  stops  the 
flow  of  gold  to  this  country  which  had  set  in.  But  there  are  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  at  home  tending  to  lessen  considerably  the 
supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market.  It  always 
happens  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt 
increases  that  supply ;  and  it  is  usually  found  that  in  a  very  few 
weeks  the  supplv  gradually  diminishes.  Just  now,  unless  there 
should  be  a  coal  strike  upon  a  great  scale,  the  improvement  in 
trade  will  augment  the  coin  circulation,  and  therefore  will  take 
away  money  from  the  London  market.  In  any  event,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Scotch  note  circulation,  which  always  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  November,  is  now  obliging  the  Scotch  banks  to 
withdraw  gold  from  London.  The  withdrawal  will  probably 
amount  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million ;  and,  if  there 
should  be  any  revival  of  speculation  in  commodities,  still  more 
money  will  be  withdrawn  from  London  ;  while  it  is  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  deficient  harvest  renders  necessary  exceptionally 
laro-e  imports  of  wheat,  and  these  imports  possibly  may  have 
to  °be  paid  for  in  gold.  If  the  coal  dispute  should  be  settled 
amicably  and  the  improvement  in  trade  go  on,  the  outflow  of 
money  from  London  to  the  provinces  will  of  itself  render  in- 
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evitable  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  here.  It  seems  clear, 
then,  that  the  present  cheapness  and  abundance  of  money  are 
not  likely  to  continue.  If  there  should  be  a  revival  of  gold 
•withdrawals,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  there  must  be  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  Even  if  gold  with¬ 
drawals  do  not  begin  again,  the  sending  of  the  metal  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  improvement  in  trade  are  likely  to  lessen  so  con¬ 
siderably  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market 
in  London  that  a  decided  advance  in  rates  may  be  looked  for. 
The  great  capitalists  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  their  own 
interests  if  they  had  supported  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  in  that  case  gold  would  have  been  attracted  to  England 
in  such  amounts  as  would  have  speedily  restored  confidence.  If 
they  feared  the  effect  upon  the  Paris  and  Berlin  markets,  then  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  maintained  the  rate  of  discount 
in  London  at  4  per  cent.  As  they  have  done,  they  have  kept 
uncertainty  alive,  because  people  feel  that  the  fall  in  money  has 
been  carried  too  far.  On  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  it 
would  be  wise  now,  to  ward  off  the  ill  effects  of  what  has 
happened,  to  endeavour  at  once  to  lessen  the  supply  of  loanable 
capital  in  the  outside  market.  The  gold  withdrawals  for  Scotland 
will  so  reduce  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market 
that  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  reduce  it  so  much 
further  that  rates  would  advance.  When  they  did,  the  Bank 
would  recoup  itself  for  its  outlay. 


THE  ARMADA  RELICS  AT  DRURF  LANE. 

f  1 1  HE  Grand  Saloon  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  filled  with  an 
-L  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  relics,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  at  least  with  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period.  The  Catalogue  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  W.H.K. 
Wright,  who  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Armada  Tercentenary 
Commemoration,  and  who  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ensure 
the  correctness  of  his  descriptions.  He  informs  us  in  his  Preface 
that  the  present  exhibition  has  many  features  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  has  gained  greatly  by  the  previous  exhibition  at  Plymouth. 
Fresh  clues  as  to  the  localities  in  which  objects  were  to  be  found 
were  followed  up  and  new  objects  were  discovered.  So  that  the 
total  number  of  objects  mentioned  in  the  present  Catalogue 
amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred.  On  first  entering  the  Saloon 
the  visitor  sees  little  except  arms  and  armour,  a  full  description 
of  which  would  require  time  and  frequent  visits  to  the  collection, 
which  only  opened  on  Wednesday.  Here  we  can  only  notice  the 
more  prominent  objects.  Besides  many  cases  filled  with  helmets 
and  swords,  some  contain  books,  some  gloves  and  lace,  some 
engravings,  and  some  medals.  On  the  walls  and  on  a  screen  are 
views  of  the  naval  battles  and  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  other  worthies  of  the 
time,  many  of  them  being  oil-paintings.  The  number  repre¬ 
senting  Drake  is  alarming ;  they  differ  so  much  that  they  cannot 
all  be  of  the  same  man.  A  miniature  “jewel,”  with  alikeness 
by  Oliver  of  Sir  J ohn  Hawkins,  is  a  most  valuable  relic.  It  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  There  are 
many  relics  as  interesting  as  this  in  the  show.  In  one  case  is 
an  ancient  dress,  faded  and  worn,  but  still  magnificent  with  lace 
and  embroidery,  said  to  have  been  the  same  which  the  Queen 
wore  on  her  memorable  visit  to  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  Thanksgiving 
Service  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  A  portrait  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  is  lent  by  his  present  representatives.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  name  occurs  nearly  as  often  as  Drake’s.  Among 
the  medals  is  that  famous  one  commemorating  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  with  the  motto,  “Flavit  et  dissipati  sunt,”  a  form  which 
differs  considerably  from  the  received  version.  One  case  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  articles  at  which  even  the  Scavenger’s  Daughter 
in  the  Tower  may  turn  pale.  They  consist  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus  of  a  torture-chamber,  from  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Cuenca,  in  Spain.  They  are  lent,  we  believe,  by  that  indefati¬ 
gable  collector,  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  but  the  name  in  the  Catalogue 
is  Millett.  Their  date  is  nearly  a  century  later  than  the  year  of 
the  Armada ;  but,  instead  of  being  of  a  more  civilized  type  than 
the  objects  in  the  Tower  Armoury,  they  excel  in  savagery. 
There  are  several  walking-sticks  said  to  have  belonged  to  Drake ; 
and  a  very  curious  gold  watch,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  was 
once  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  Lord  de  L’lsle  has  sent  from  Penshurst 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  better  known  in  history  as 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  husband  of  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  most  interesting  collection,  and  Mr. 
Harris  would  be  well  advised  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  opening 
it  to  the  general  public,  during  the  day,  at  a  moderate  charge.  ° 


BRISTOL  FESTIVAL. 

"I  F  the  Musical  Festival  continues  to  advance  at  the  rate  which 
J-  has  marked  its  progress  during  the  last  few  years,  there  will 
soon  be  no  respectable  provincial  town  in  England  that  will  not 
be  made  once  every  three  years  (the  conventional  term)  the  scene 
of  oratorio,  cantata,  and  concert  performances.  Our  principal 
Musical  Festivals  continue  to  be  those  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
.N  orwich,  and  it  is  for  these  triennial  celebrations  that  all  our  prin¬ 
cipal  sacred  and  secular  works,  exclusive  of  operas,  have  for  many 


years  past  been  composed.  The  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  as 
the  combination  Festivals  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford 
are  called,  used  until  quite  recently  to  content  themselves,  as  a 
general  rule,  with  performing  well-known  works.  The  primary 
object  of  these  three  Festivals,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  was  to  bring 
together,  turn  by  turn,  in  each  of  the  cathedrals,  the  united  choirs  of 
all  three.  1  hen  the  practice  was  introduced  of  engaging  an  orchestra 
and  solo  singers  from  London ;  until  at  last  it  has  become  the 
custom,  in  imitation  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Norwich,  to 
bring  out  at  each  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  some  new  work, 
written,  or  supposed  to  have  been  written,  specially  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Why  so  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  a  work 
being  composed  “  specially  ”  for  this  or  that  festival  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Theatrical  managers  care  nothing  whether  a  play, 
provided  only  that  it  be  good,  has  been  written  expressly  for 
their  theatre  or  not;  and  festival  committees,  like  theatrical 
managers,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  offers  of  new  works 
from  all  sides  without  reference  to  the  immediate  intention  with 
which  they  may  have  been  produced. 

The  Bristol  Festival,  if  such  exhibitions  are  to  be  ranked  by 
the  number  of  new  works  brought  out  at  each,  can  only  be 
classed  with  the  recently  started  Festival  of  Chester,  and  with 
festivals  generally  of  the  third  class.  It  stood  this  year  entirely 
on  its  own  ancient  ways,  and  presented  nothing  which  had  not 
been  heard  before.  It  must  in  justice,  however,  be  added  that 
several  new  works  were  performed,  including  in  particular  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Berlioz,  which  had  probably  not  been  given 
before  at  Bristol.  Six  years  ago,  moreover,  at  the  sixteenth 
Bristol  Triennial  Festival,  an  experiment  was  made  with  a 
genuine  “novelty”  which  did  not  turn  out  well.  The  work  in 
question  was  the  Jason  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie;  and,  produced 
after  an  insufficient  number  ol  rehearsals,  it  made  no  favourable 
impression.  The  weak  point  of  the  Bristol  Festival  lies,  indeed, 
in  the  seeming  impossibility  of  securing  enough  preliminary 
practice  for  the  chorus  which  belongs  to  Bristol,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  orchestra  which  comes  from  Manchester.  The 
Festivals  of  the  Three  Choirs  are  practically  annual  affairs. 
Once  every  year  at  Gloucester,  at  Worcester,  or  at  Hereford,  the 
united  choirs  practise  and  perform  constantly  for  a  week  at  a 
time  with  the  large  orchestra  engaged  from  London.  At  Bristol 
the  local  choir,  which  is  really  excellent,  meets  the  huge  Festival 
orchestra  but  once  in  three  years ;  and  at  the  scanty  rehearsals 
it  has  not  had  time  to  accustom  itself  to  the  overpowering  sound  of 
Sir  Charles  Halle’s  band  when  already  the  first  festival  performance 
is  due.  Bristol  people  declare,  moreover,  that  in  Mr.  Riseley,  the 
organist  ol  the  Cathedral  and  of  Colston  Hall,  they  possess  a 
highly  competent  conductor,  who  could  easily  form,  chiefly  with 
local  musicians,  a  sufficiently  numerous  orchestra,  and  who  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  give  as  many  rehearsals  as  could  possibly 
be  required.  There  are  but  few  conductors  who,  whether  for 
knowledge  of  musical  works  or  for  ability  to  direct  musical  per¬ 
formances,  can  be  considered  equal  to  Sir  Charles  Halle;  and  his 
orchestra,  which,  after  the  manner  of  great  vocalists  and  solo 
instrumentalists,  makes  visits  and  tours  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is,  apart  from  Mr.  August  Manns’s  stationary  or¬ 
chestra  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  one  permanent  orchestra  that 
England  possesses. 

Whichever  of  the  two  views  may  be  the  right  one,  certain  it 
is  that  public  opinion  is  divided  in  Bristol  on  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Riseley  or  Sir  Charles  Hall4  ought  to  direct  the  Festival 
performances,  and.  much  patronage,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Cathedral  clergy,  is  denied  to  the  Festival  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  scarcely  a  Bristol  Festival  at  all,  the  orchestra  being  from 
Manchester,  the  solo  vocalists  from  London.  A  guarantee  fund 
of  5,000/.— five  hundred  subscribers  at  ten  pounds  each— was,  all 
the  same,  formed,  in  view  of  the  Festival  which  took  place  last 
week  ;  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  a  fraction  only  of  the 
sum  guaranteed  will  have  to  be  called  up.  This  system  of 
guarantee  funds  might,  by  the  way,  be  advantageously  extended 
to  London,  where  it  could  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  opera. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  England  subventions  will  never  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  musical  or  dramatic  purposes.  But  the  guarantee 
funds  of  our  festival  cities  are  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
private  subventions.  Our  real  objection  in  England  to  sub¬ 
ventions  seems  to  be  confined  to  subventions  in  connexion  with 
stage  plays.  Festivals  made  up  exclusively  of  operatic  repre¬ 
sentations,  such  as  take  place  periodically  in  America  at  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago,  and  always  on  the  grandest  scale,  would  not  meet 
in  our  large  provincial  cities  with  the  support,  in  the  shape  of 
guaranteed  subscriptions,  which  they  easily  obtain  from  the  less 
puritanical  Americans. 

A  musical  Festival  at  which  nothing  performed  was  new  does 
not  call  for  any  extended  noticed.  The  Messiah  and  the  Elijah 
were,  of  course,  included  in  the  programme.  Equally  as  a  matter 
of  course— one  may  almost  say— was  The  Golden  Legend ;  for  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  at  every  musical  festival  given  this 
autumn,  at  Chester,  at  Birmingham,  at  Worcester,  and  at 
Bristol,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  beautiful  cantata  was  performed. 

It  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune,  and  the  well-merited  one,  of 
being  at  once  accepted  as  a  classic.  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  too,  was 
performed ;  and  if  the  Bristol  public  had  been  asked  to  declare  with 
one  voice  what  they  thought  of  it,  they  would  have  replied,  as  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  did  to  a  similarquestion  in  regard  to  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  Prophete,  that  they  found  itlong.  The  work  isfull  of  beauties  ; 
but  there  is  too  much  of  it.  The  Festival  public  is  everywhere 
a  difficult  one  to  cater  for.  Offer  an  entirely  new  work,  and 
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people  will  not  attend  the  performance  of  it,  lest,  not  having  been 
previously  tried,  it  may  prove  unattractive.  At  Bristol  the 
Elijah  drew  hut  a  small  audience,  and  the  Messiah  a  smaller 
audience  still,  because  so  many  people  had  heard  those  oratorios 
before.  As  regards  complete  works,  the  best  attendance  was  on 
the  morning  when  The  Golden  Legend  was  given.  But  far  more 
popular  than  the  oratorios  and  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular,  of  the 
morning  were  (putting  aside  the  exceptional  case  of  The  Golden 
Legend)  the  concerts  of  the  evening.  These  were  of  the  kind 
called  miscellaneous.  The  pieces  were,  for  the  most  part,  marked 
by  sound  judgment  in  the  selection.  A  high  level  would, 
indeed,  have  been  maintained  throughout  but  for  an  exceptional 
aberration  of  taste  on  the  part  of  Mme.  Albani,  who, having  been 
much  applauded  after  theLiebestod  scene  from  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  the  grotesque  idea  of  singing  “  Home, 
sweet  Home.”  In  Mme.  Patti  such  faults  must  be,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are,  excused,  because  she  so  charms  and  captivates 
her  audience  as  to  destroy  in  them  all  power  of  criticism,  und 
specially  all  sense  of  incongruity.  .  _  . 

One  advantage,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  of  engaging  bir 
Charles  Halid  for  a  festival  is  that,  besides  conducting  the 
orchestra  (which,  after  the  manner  of  orchestral  conductors  gene¬ 
rally,  he  does  without  too  much  regard  for  the  singers),  lie  can 
contribute  pianoforte  solos.  Sir  Charles  Ilalld  is  a  pianist  of 
the  first  order,  and  his  performance  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Schumann  Concerto  was  admirable.  Less  so,  because  they  vv  ere 
not  so  well  in  place,  were,  at  another  concert,  his  Chopin  solos. 

All  things  considered,  the  most  interesting  work  presented  at 
Bristol  was  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Berlioz.  It  is  still  very 
little  known,  and  portions  of  it  are  not  easy  to  comprehend, 
especially  considering  that  the  work  is  composed  now  for  voices 
supported  by  orchestra,  now  for  orchestra  alone.  Nor  do  the 
personages  stand  out  as  in  the  Damnation  de  Faust— with  the 
sole  exception  of  Mercutio,  whose  Queen  Mab  soliloquy  has 
inspired  the  composer  with  a  fantastic,  suggestive,  thoroughly 
poetical  piece  of  music.  The  love-motive  for  the  two  ill-fated 
ones  of  Verona  is  both  melodious  and  impressive;  and  the 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  passages  which,  but  for  the 
words  of  the  libretto,  would  convey  no  particular  significance. 
The  English  version  used  at  Bristol  was  not  that  of  Mr.  ITuefier, 
but  the  much  earlier  one,  made  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  in 
which  neither  the  rhythms  nor  the  rhymes  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


TWO  STATUES  TO  SIIAKSPEARE. 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  mention  with  praise 
several  of  the  bronze  figures  intended  to  form.  part  of  a 
monument  to  Shakspeare  which  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  its  sculptor 
and  designer,  has  presented  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  which 
he  was  then  exhibiting  in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  A  few  days  since 
the  monument  was  formally  unveiled.  The  seated  figure  of 
Shakspeare  which  surmounts  it  is  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of 
its  pose  and  for  the  originality  with  which  the  face  has  been 
treated.  Lord  Ronald  has  not  followed  the  features  of  any  of  the 
authenticated  portraits,  but  has  conceived  a  Shakspeare  for  him¬ 
self,  which  possibly  is  as  true  to  reality  as  any  one  of  the 
numerous  presentments  which  are  in  existence,  and  which, 
although  they  display  many  features  in  common,  nevertheless 
differ  between  themselves  almost  as  much  as  do  the  portraits  of 
Mary  Stuart.  The  other  four  bronze  figures — which  represent 
Hamlet,  Lady  Macbeth,  Falstaff,  and  Prince  Hal— are  well 
modelled,  and  treated  in  an  effective  and  original  manner,  the 
Hamlet  being,  however,  by  far  the  best.  He  sits,  holding  in  his 
hand  Yorick’s  skull,  in  a  bold  attitude,  recalling  that  of  the 
statue  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in  San  Lorenzo,  at  Florence. 
Falstaff,  the  one  figure  which  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  sits  with  an  empty  wine-glass  in  one  hand,  which  he  is 
contemplating  with  a  humorous  expression.  A  mask  of  Tragedy 
and  another  of  Comedy,  and  sundry  wreaths  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  most  exquisitely  modelled  in  bronze,  decorate  the 
monument,  which,  although  imposing,  is,  from  a  purely  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view,  rather  heavy.  Its  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  step  is  seventeen  feet,  irrespective  of  the  figure 
of  Shakspeare,  which  is  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  making  the 
total  height  of  the  group  to  be  twenty-three  feet  four  inches. 
The  position  selected  for  it  is  not  as  happy  as.it  might  have  been. 
It  has  been  placed  too  close  to  the  Memorial  Theatre,  which, 
however  accurate  in  an  archaeological  sense  as  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe  Theatre  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
does  not  form  a  particularly  artistic  immediate  background. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  unveiling  of  Lord  Ronald’s  monument,  Paris  was 
preparing  for  a  like  ceremony  to  be  performed  in  honour  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Knighton,  well  known  in  Parisian  society, 
presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  a  very  admirable  statue  of  the 
bard,  by  M.  Fournier,  whose  figure  of.  Ophelia  was  so  parti¬ 
cularly  remarked  in  last  year's  Exhibition  of  Living  Artists. 
It  is  a  bronze  statue,  representing  the  poet  standing  in  deep 
meditation,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and  a  mantle  falling  from 
his  left  shoulder.  After  many  deliberations  with  that  extra¬ 
ordinarily  erratic  Corporation  the  Municipal  Council,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  this  monument  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  ot 
the  carrefour  formed  by  the  Boulevard  Ilaussmann,  the  Avenue 


de  Messine,  and  the  Rues  Miromesnil  and  Delaborde,  the  centre 

of  a  quarter  greatly  affected  by  English  and  Americans,  and  not 
directly  opposite  the  “  House  of  Moliere,”  as  Mr.  Knighton 
desired.  It  is  quite  appropriate  that  Paris  and  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  should  have  stately  monuments  to  Shakspeare*  Meantime 
we  must  wait  for  London’s  monument  to  Shakspeare. 


ADULTERATION. 

m. 

WE  have  lately  submitted  to  Professor  Wanklyn  specimens 
of  spirits — brandy,  whisky,  and  rum — purchased  at  three- 
different  public-houses  situate  in  the  heart  of  Londom  Ihe 
following  is  the  Report  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Professor : 

Laboratory,  6  Derby  Villas,  New  Malden,  Surrey 

Three  samples,  A,  B,  C,  received. 

Sample  A  reputed  to  be  brandy. 

Alcoholic  strength  =  37  per  cent,  (by  weight). 

Fixed  organic  matter  =  0  9  per  cent. 

This  is  not  real  brandy,  but  it  is  some  other  variety  of  spirits  to  which  a 
little  sugar  and  flavouring  material  has  been  added.. 

Sample  B. — This  is  undoubtedly  whisk)'.  It  is  weak  in  alcohol— 
namely,  35  per  cent,  (by  weight).  ... 

It  is  a  pungent  and  raw  spirit.  In  my  opinion  such  a  spirit  is  very 
injurious  to  health. 

It  appears  to  be  a  raw  whisky  considerably  watered. 

Sample  C,  Rum.— Contains  35-5  per  centUof  alcohol  (by  weight). 
Contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  fixed  organic  matter— namely,  2  44 
per  cent. 

The  spirit  is  not  at  all  pungent. 

It  is  weak  in  alcohol ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  unwholesome. 

15th  October,  1888.  J.  Alfked  Wanklyn. 

With  reference  to  sample  A,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
spirit  produced  from  the  distillation  of  wine — namely,  brandy- 
contains  no  toxic  ingredient  other  than  the  alcohol  itself ;  while 
that  produced  from  the  distillation  of  potato  and  grain  never  tails- 
to  contain  fusel  oil  in  varying  quantity. 

Brandy  contains  cenauthic  ether,  which  is  invaluable  as  a 
natural  flavouring  and  as  possessing  a  bouquet ;  while  fusel  oil,  on 
the  contrary',  is  a  most  objectionable  natural  result  of  distillation 
in  grain  or  potato  spirit,  and,  indeed,  has  to  be  removed  by  rectifi¬ 
cation,  its  odour  being  heavy,  penetrating,  and  disagreeable,  while- 
its  taste  is  fiery  and  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Thus  in  theory 
brandy  would  be  always  preferable  to  whisky  and  gin  as  being 
devoid  of  fusel  oil.  Unfortunately,  the  sample  marked  A  explains 
to  us  why  what  is  ordinarily  sold  as  brandy  is  often  nothing  else 
than  “  some  other  variety  of  spirits,  to  which  a  little,  sugar 
(burnt)  and  flavouring  material  has  been  added.”  It  is,  in  fact,, 
that  which  is  known  in  India  by  the  expressive  term  “fixed 
bayonets.”  These  unrectified  spirits  containing  fusel  oil  are  not 
only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  their  toxic  qualities  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fusel  oil  contained. 

Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  that,  in  a  series  of  experiments  made  hy 
him,  two  drachms  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  hours,  three  drachms 
killed  another  of  these  little  creatures  in  an  hour,  while  a  third,, 
to  whom  an  ounce  was  administered,  died  in  four  minutes.  By 
cooling  these  corn  spirits  to  1 50  Centigrade,  the  fusel  oil  falls  to- 
the  bottom,  and  can  be  separated ;  but  this  would  cost  money, 
and  so  the  fusel  oil  goes  into  the  stomachs  of  the  buyers  of  cheap- 
brandy,  whisky,  and  gin.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  poor  man 
who  drinks  grain  or  potato  spirit.  The  symptoms  in  the  human 
subject  of  a  small  dose  of  fusel  oil  are  giddiness,  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  a  sense  of  falling,  followed  by  severe  headache. 

According  to  the  highest  authorities  the  alcohol  in  brandy 
should  be  about  50  per  cent.  The  sample  marked  A  contains 
but  37.  Of  course,  as  Professor  Wanklyn  points  out,  this  is 
merely  an  imitation,  never  having  been  produced  from  wine  at 
all.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  mysterious  compound 
did  not  come  from  France,  for  in  France  itself  the  largest  amount 
of  sham  brandy  is  manufactured. 

Brandy  is  usually  adulterated  with  water,  colouring  matter 
(burnt  sugar),  cayenne  has  been  detected,  by  spirit  (either  corn  or 
potato),  grains  of  paradise,  tincture  of  kino  (which  is  prepared 
with  crushed  grape  seeds),  artificial  essence  of  brandy,  raisin 
spirit,  cherry-laurel  water,  and  the  liquor  distilled  from  almond 

cake.  .  .  . 

British  brandy  generally  consists  of  a  properly  rectified  spirit 
from  which  the  fusel  oil  has  been  carefully  removed,  and  it  is 
afterwards  flavoured  and  coloured  to  suit  the  public  taste,  and  a 
little  spirit  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  grape  marc  added. 
British  brandy  is,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  harmless.  In  Dr. 
Hassall’s  work,  Malted  and  Unmalted  Corn  connected  with 
Brewing  and  Distilling,  he  gives  the  following  receipt 

Add  to  10  puncheons  of  brandy  equalling  1081  gallons 
Flavouring  raisin  spirit  ...  118  „ 

Tincture  of  grains  of  paradise  4  „ 

Cherry-laurel  water  .  2  „ 

Spirit  of  almond  cake .  2  „ 

1207  gallons 

Add  also  10  handfuls  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  a  complexion  with  burnt 
sugar. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  his  first  item  the  distinguished  author 
really  means  corn  or  potato  spirit,  and  not  brandy  at  all;  the  re¬ 
sult  is  gravely  mentioned  as  suitable  for  retailing. 
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It  is  owing  to  the  persistent  adulteration  of  brandy  that,  when 
alcohol  is  necessary  for  their  patients,  the  physicians  are  usually 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  whisky,  which,  although  it  is  corn- 
spirit,  is,  as  a  rule,  pure  and  carefully  rectified,  the  fusel  oil  being 
extracted. 

Sample  B. — There  is  really  nothing  to  add  to  Professor 
Wanklyn’s  remarks  in  reference  to  this  sample.  "Whisky  (how¬ 
ever  new  or  raw)  and  water  is  certainly  a  more  harmless  drink 
than  the  undiluted  spirit. 

Sample  C. — Rum  is  adulterated  with  water,  sugar,  treacle, 
molasses,  and  cayenne.  The  very  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter  which  Professor  Wanklyn  discovered  in  this  specimen 
points  probably  to  treacle.  Fatal  results  have  been  observed  in 
the  adulteration  of  rum  by  cocculus  indicus.  Of  a  party  of  sailors 
who  partook  freely  of  rum  thus  adulterated,  one  man  died  and 
the  rest  recovered  after  having  been  seriously  ill  for  some  weeks. 

Rum  is  sometimes  accidentally  adulterated  with  lead  from  the 
worm  of  the  still ;  hut  on  being  vatted  the  tannin  of  the  oaken 
cask  throws  down  the  lead,  and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate 
which  renders  the  lead  innocuous. 

Pineapple  rum  is  usually  artificially  prepared  from  a  flavour¬ 
ing  produced  by  synthesis.  The  best  and  purest  rum  is  made 
from  the  skimmings  of  the  juice  of  the  sugarcane,  or  from  cane 
molasses ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  quantity  of  this 
spirit  is  now  produced  from  the  molasses  of  beet  sugar.  Brandy 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  in  its  manufacture  ;  and  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  whisky  is  by  no  means  inexpensive.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  these  spirits  are  so  often  tampered 
with.  But  rum  and  gin  of  the  purest  kinds  are  so  cheaply 
manufactured  that  the  person  adulterating  them  is  absolutely 
without  excuse.  As  Sir  J.  Puleston  recently  remarked,  in 
reference  to  the  adulteration  of  beer,  this  is  a  question  that 
affects  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community — even  teetotalers 
themselves.  The  public  interest  is  deeply  involved,  and  the  more 
the  matter  is  discussed  the  better  for  the  public  advantage. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

O  CRAFTSMEN  of  the  hardware  town, 
Your  presents,  we  admit,  are  pretty ; 
Yet  that  we  cannot  set  them  down 
As  quite  appropriate  seems  a  pity. 
Felicity  in  such  a  case 
Lends  every  gift  its  highest  grace. 

Yes,  silversmiths  and  smiths  of  brass 
(The  very  list  one’s  brain  bewilders), 

Yes,  deft  artificers  in  glass, 

Engravers,  turners,  carvers,  gilders, 
Saw-piercers  dexterous,  and  you, 
Accomplished  button-makers  too, 

Though  you  have  taxed  your  loyal  wits 
For  Gl-dst-ne’s  honour,  Gl-dst-ne’s  glory, 
You  might  have  made  some  happier  hits — 
Or  so  it  strikes  a  captious  Tory, 

To  whom  all  your  artistic  things 
Seem  meaningless  as  offerings. 

Among  the  gifts  of  which  they  tell, 

Foremost,  reporters  seem  to  think,  stand 
A  shield,  a  vase,  a  dinner-hell, 

A  fancy  pen,  and  fancy  inkstand. 

And  shield  and  vase  are  not  so  had, 

Nor  pen — while  post-cards  can  be  had. 

Nor  shall  the  dinner-bell  for  me 
Between  us  act  as  Discord’s  apple ; 
Especially  if  it  should  he 
Adaptable  for  use  in  chapel ; 

Indeed,  I  blame  you  less  for  what 
You  give  him  than  for  gifts  forgot. 

Where  is  the  bust  of  H-rc-rt,  pray  ? 

Workers  in  brass,  amazed  I  ask  you  ? 

I  cannot  think,  I'm  bound  to  say, 

That  such  a  work  could  overtask  you, 
Would  he  hut  lend— he’d  not  decline — 

His  countenance  to  your  design. 

Where,  gilders,  is  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 

The  shell  round  its  interior  hollow 
Gilded  with  promises — the  pill 

Our  froward  nation  wouldn’t  swallow  ? 
Here,  surely,  was,  I  must  insist, 

A  chance  conspicuously  missed. 

And  you  whose  work  in  ivory’s  planned 
And  ebony — craftsmen  undisceming ! — 
W  itli  things  in  black  and  white  at  hand 
Which  you  are  such  adepts  at  turning, 
How  could  you  have  contrived  to  doubt 
What  gift  these  plain  facts  pointed  out  ? 


But,  most  of  all,  ’tis  you  I  blame 
Who  thus  could  with  occasion  trifle, 
Gunsmiths  who  win  your  city  fame 
For  making  fowling-piece  and  rifle ; 
IIow  came  it  to  occur  to  none 
To  give  your  guest  a  Dopping  gun  ? 

That  arm  of  power  so  weird  and  wide 
That  constables,  as  one  we  know  did, 
In  haste  its  barrel  dash  aside, 

Lest  it  “  accomplish,”  all  unloaded, 
The  “  purpose  ”  for  which  suchlike  toys 
Are  sometimes  aimed  at  little  boys. 

Ay — and  you  might  have  made  a  shift, 
Gladstonian  artisans  effusive, 

To  think  of  many  another  gift 
As  apt  and  gracefully  allusive. 

But  you,  I  really  know  not  why, 

Have  somehow  let  the  chance  go  by. 


REVIEWS. 


RICHARD  LORD  WESTBURY.* 

ORD  WESTBURY  has  been  fortunate  in  the  accident  which 
made  Mr.  Nash  his  biographer.  The  work  was  originally 
entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Kennard,  but,  like  Xanthus,  in  Mr. 
Browning’s  poem,  he  died  and  could  not  write  the  chronicle.  Mr. 
Bentley  then  put  the  unfinished  memoir  of  his  predecessor  into 
Mr.  Nash’s  hands,  and  with  some  aid  from  it,  and  with  more  from 
the  surviving  friends  and  relatives  of  Lord  Westburv,  from  his 
associates  in  political  and  professional  life,  and  from  those  to 
whom  he  became  known  after  his  enforced  retirement  from  office, 
he  has  composed  a  clearly  told  and  well-constructed  biography. 
He  has  had  help  from  the  persons  best  qualified  to  describe  Lord 
Westbury  at  different  periods  and  under  different  aspects.  His  old 
fellow-student,  the  Rev.  Charles  Hume,  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  young  Bethell’s  habits,  pursuits,  and  character 
at  Wadham  ;  Lord  Westbury ’s  eldest  daughter,  the  late  Mrs. 
Abraham,  furnished  a  sketch  of  him  in  his  home  life ;  another 
daughter,  Mrs.  Adamson  Parker,  wrote  a  monograph  on  her 
father,  which  Mr.  Nash  has  incorporated  in  his  earlier  chapters. 
Lord  Moncrieff,  who  for  eight  years  was  his  companion  on  the 
Ministerial  or  front  Opposition  bench,  has  contributed  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  Bethell  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  as  a  child  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  the 
Bethell  household,  and  who  afterwards  was  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Commission  for  Digesting  the  Law  of  which  Lord 
Westbury  was  President,  has  pictured  him  in  his  companion¬ 
ship  with  hoys  and  in  his  work  on  the  Commission ;  and 
Professor  Jowett,  who  knew  Lord  Westbury  only  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  but  who  knew  him  then 
with  some  degree  of  intimacy  as  an  annual  guest  at  Balliol  and 
host  at  Hinton,  has  described  him  as  Pope  described  another  and 
greater  fallen  statesman  in  the  hour  of  social  pleasure  well 
(or  ill)  exchanged  for  power.  Mr.  Nash  has  wisely  supplemented 
by  the  testimony  of  others  his  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Westbury ;  and  has  avoided  the  error  into  which  some  recent 
writers  of  lives  have  fallen  of  composing  a  mere  Hansard,  Annual 
Bepister,  and  Law  Beports  biography.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  Westbury  whom  all  the  world 
knew  was  a  much  less  engaging  and  attractive  character  than  the 
Lord  Westbury  of  whom  the  world  knew  nothing.  Unlike  some 
distinguished  characters,  who  are  models  of  amiability  and  cour¬ 
tesy  abroad  and  churls  at  home,  Lord  Westbury  bestowed  all  his 
less  gracious  qualities  on  the  world,  and  reserved  the  kindliness 
and  good  humour,  which  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  for  his 
household.  He  did  not,  to  use  the  Scotch  phrase,  hang  up  his 
fiddle  when  he  came  home.  Rather,  he  never  took  his  fiddle 
from  home. 

Mr.  Nash  writes  with  full  knowledge  of  Lord  Westbury’s 
public  life,  in  the  Law  Courts  as  advocate  and  judge,  and  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  his  acquaintance  with  legal  and 
political  questions  and  history  enables  him  to  set  the  portrait  of 
his  hero  into  a  suitable  framework  of  general  narrative.  The 
portrait,  however,  is  more  interesting  than  the  frame.  Though 
the  Richard  Bethell  who  was  known  to  the  world  affords  the 
occasion  for  writing  about  the  Richard  Bethell  who  was  not 
known  to  the  world,  the  latter  is  the  more  attractive  character. 
The  future  Lord  Chancellor  was  born  at  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1S00.  His  father  was  a  physician,  with 
practice  varying  from  little  to  none,  and  who,  during  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  career,  marked  by  no  faults  of  conduct,  migrated  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  the  patients  who  did  not  come.  When 
the  son  was  making  a  great  income  at  the  Bar,  he  records 
with  satisfaction  that  his  father,  then  living  at  Richmond  in 
Surrey,  has  had  a  patient  and  received  a  fee  of  5 1.  Asa  boy,  and 
through  life,  Bethell  was  an  affectionate  and  devoted  son,  in 

*  The  Life  of  Richard  Lord  Westbury,  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  ; 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Thomas  Arthur  Nash. 
2  vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1888. 
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tills  respect  resembling  bis  greater  and  more  eccentric  pre¬ 
decessor,  Lord  Brougham,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  many  persons 
neither  great  nor  eccentric.  He  used  to  boast  that  from  his 
seventeenth  year  he  had  entirely  supported  himself ;  and  while 
his  income  was  still  small  he  contributed  from  it  to  the  support  of 
his  parents,  deferring  his  marriage  that  he  might  not  withdraw 
from  them  the  assistance  which  he  felt  was  a  debt  due  in  partial 
repayment  of  their  sacrifices  for  him.  “  Whatever  success  I  have 
had  in  life,”  he  afterwards  said,  “  is  due  to  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  my  father  formed  and  disciplined  my  mind.”  He  had  been 
so  well  taught  that  when  lie  was  fourteen  his  father  took  him  to 
Oxford,  a  lad  in  round  jacket  and  frill  collar,  to  ask  for  his 
admission  into  Wadliam.  The  Warden  told  him  that  children 
were  not  admitted  into  the  college ;  but,  proof  of  his  attain¬ 
ments  being  given,  withdrew  his  objection.  Probably  since 
Wolsey  earned,  at  the  same  age,  the  title  of  the  Boy  Bachelor, 
greater  instance  of  precocity  has  not  been  given.  As  Lord 
Westbury  afterwards  related  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  too 
young  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  University,  but  was 
considered  old  enough  to  subscribe  the  Articles  of  Religion,  which 
he  did.  Young  Bethell  devoted  himself  to  hard  work.  Too 
poor  to  keep  or  hire  a  horse,  his  chief  exercise  was  boating 
and  running  round  the  Christ  Church  meadows.  His  oak  was 
constantly  sported.  While  still  an  undergraduate  he  added  to 
his  income  by  reading  with  pupils.  His  friend  and  contemporary 
Mr.  Hume  describes  him  as  stately  and  reserved  in  look  and 
manner,  punctilious  as  to  costume,  and  especially  anxious  as  to 
his  tie  and  collar,  sensitive  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and 
not  indisposed  to  adventure,  though,  as  in  an  instance  which  Mr. 
Hume  describes,  careful  that  a  dangerous  experiment  should  be 
tried  upon  a  less  valuable  person  than  his  own,  while  he 
watched  it  with  a  speculative  curiosity.  He  took  his  Bachelor’s 
degree -when  he  was  seventeen,  and  afterwards  gained  the  Vinerian 
Law  Scholarship,  having  previously  won  the  Wills’  exhibition. 
Out  of  his  slender  means,  lie  sent  relatively  large  sums  of  money 
to  his  parents,  his  letters  to  whom  curiously  blend  a  certain 
Graudisonian  stateliness  with  a  Sandford  and  Merton  homeli¬ 
ness.  On  his  election  to  a  fellowship,  he  came  to  London  to 
read  for  the  Bar,  and  his  success  was  instantaneous  and  rapid. 
He  told  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  that  he  made  a  hundred  guineas 
in  his  first  year,  and  doubled  his  income  in  each  successive  year, 
until  in  his  fourth  year  he  had  as  much  as  he  could  do.  In  1825 
he  married  a  young  lady  without  fortune ;  but,  with  a  character¬ 
istic  mixture  of  impulse  and  shrewdness,  he  deprecates,  in  a 
letter  to  his  parents,  the  idea  that  he  had  not  acted  with  worldly 
prudence  in  doing  so.  “  I  have  thought  much  upon  it,  and  can¬ 
not  feel  so.  Ellen’s  uncles  are  solicitors  and  will  be  of  great 
service.”  He  took  a  small  house  in  Camden  Street,  Camden 
Town,  and  his  professional  progress  is  marked  by  his  migrations 
from  Camden  Street  to  Southampton  Buildings,  and  from  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings  to  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square.  His 
vacations  he  spent  in  houses  which  he  hired  in  Thames-side  towns 
for  the  pleasure  of  boating.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Abraham,  nar¬ 
rates  that  at  this  period  he  used  to  work  with  his  children  about 
him,  undisturbed  by  their  chatter  and  play ;  occasionally  join¬ 
ing  in  their  games,  reading  Shakspeare  to  them,  or  hearing  them 
recite  poetry.  He  knew  intimately,  and  was  fond  of  quoting,  the 
graver  passages  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Beattie;  intensely 
admired  Cardinal  Newman’s  Gerontius ;  and,  though  he  said  of 
some  more  recent  poets,  “  This  is  a  mere  sound  of  words  to  me ; 
I  can  find  no  sense  in  it,”  still  “  parts  of  In  Memoriam  and  many 
of  Robert  Browning’s  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  poems  pleased  him 
greatly.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  parts  and  what 
poems. 

In  1 840  he  took  silk,  and  determined  to  practise  in  the  court 
of  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell,  over  whom  he  soon  acquired  such 
influence  as  to  suggest  the  riddle — “  Why  is  Shadwell  like  King 
Jeroboam? — Because  he  has  set  up  an  idol  in  Bethell.”  He 
attributed  no  small  portion  of  his  success  to  his  perfect  serenity 
of  temper.  He  was  without  fear,  and,  if  not  without  reproach, 

yet  indifferent  to  it — a  sort  of  half-Bayard.  “  S - he  wrote 

a  short  time  before  his  death,  “  must  not  be  too  sensitive.  I  had, 
when  a  young  man,  often  disagreeable  observations  made  to  me 
by  judges,  but  I  always  treated  them  with  the  most  perfect  in¬ 
difference  and  contempt.”  He  in  his  turn  made  disagreeable  observa¬ 
tions  to  judges,  who  were  not  able  to  treat  them  with  indifference  or 
contempt.  We  need  not  repeat  any  of  the  well-known  stories 
which  are  set  to  the  credit  of  Bethell’s  wit,  but  too  often  are 
examples  merely  of  a  certain  precision  of  insolence,  affinely 
flavoured  impertinence,  variations  upon  the  theme  of  “  You  are 
a  fool.”  The  natural  retort  to  them  was  that  which  brought 
the  career  at  the  bar  of  a  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  and 
professor  to  a  close.  It  is  possible  that  the  habit  of  mind  and 
speech  which  Bethell  acquired,  and  which  became  a  second  nature 
with  him — anything  so  artificial  could  not  have  been  the  first 
nature  of  any  man — was  the  conversion  to  offensive  purposes 
of  the  weapons  and  armour  which  as  a  poor  and  struggling 
man  he  originally  wore  for  purposes  of  self-defence.  Its  irri¬ 
tating  effect  was  increased  by  the  Boatswain  Chucks  suavity 
of  his  words,  his  mincing  utterance,  the  “  man-millinery,”  as  Lord 
Truro  expressed  it,  of  his  manner.  Like  Agag,  he  would  have 
advanced  to  death  delicately.  The  basis  of  his  habitual  in¬ 
solence  lay  probably  in  an  absolute  lack  of  the  faculty  of 
historic  reverence.  He  had  no  perception  of  what  is  sound  in 
the  clothes  philosophy.  Carlyle  has  summoned  up  the  image 
of  a  naked  duke  addressing  a  naked  House  of  Lords.  In  Bethell’s 


view,  judges,  peers,  bishops,  Ministers  of  State,  were  unclothed — 

“  forked  radishes,  with  heads  fantastically  carved.”  The  decent 
vestures  which  Time  has  woven  for  human  things,  and  which 
association  has  embroidered,  were  to  him  idle  trappings.  In 
the  seat  which  had  been  occupied  by  More,  by  Bacon,  and  by 
Somers,  Lord  "VVestbury  conducted  himself  like  an  elderly 
gamin. 

We  need  not  trace  the  stages  of  his  professional  and  political- 
career.  His  conversion  from  ostensible  Conservatism  to  osten¬ 
sible  Liberalism  was  little  more  than  exchange  of  name,  and  did 
not  involve  any  apostasy  from  principle.  Bethell  was  little  of  a 
politician  and  still  less  of  a  party  man  ;  and  in  Parliament  never 
aspired  to  double  the  character  of  lawyer  and  statesman  as  Thurlow 
and  Eldon,  Erskine,  Brougham,  Cockburn,  Cairns,  and  Selborne 
have  done.  He  was  essentially  the  law  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
it  was  as  an  Equity  lawyer  and  a  law  reformer  that,  after  having 
served  the  offices  of  Solicitor-  and  Attorney-General,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Chancellorship  on  the  death  of  Lord  Campbell 
in  1861,  whose  pertinacious  self-assertion  had  thrust  him  aside 
two  years  before,  as  earlier  it  had  excluded  Plunket  from  the 
Irish  Chancellorship.  His  full  strength  was  shown  only  on 
rare  occasions,  as  in  his  contest  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
Divorce  Bill.  His  projects  of  law  reform,  his  judgment  in  the 
Essays  and  Revieivs  case,  the  tone  and  manner  of  which,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  substance,  betrayed  his  fatal  unseemliness  of 
mind,  and  the  careless,  though  not  corrupt,  abuse  of  patronage 
which  led  to  his  fall  are  matters  of  notoriety. 

The  seven  years  which  separated  his  death  from  his  retirement 
from  office  were  not  years  of  inactivity.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  hearing  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  presided  over 
the  Digest  Commission,  and  acted,  while  dying  of  a  painful  disease, 
as  arbitrator  in  the  European  Assurance  Society  case.  He  was 
twice  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  office  of  Lord  Justice,  and 
twice  refused  it,  honestly  preferring,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  retire¬ 
ment  to  which  lie  had  been  condemned.  He  had  acquired  in  a  very 
creditable  degree  the  sportsmanlike  tastes  of  a  country  gentleman, 
and  his  fondness  for  literature  was  a  happiness  to  him  to  the  last. 
Professor  Jowett  testifies  that  he  was  not  at  all  irreligious  or 
freethinking  in  his  conversation,  and  at  breakfast  on  one  occasion 
was  good  enough  to  admit  and  enlarge  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
rational  religion.  His  liking  for  poetry  of  the  graver  kind 
indicates  that  there  were  susceptibilities  in  his  nature  which  more 
favourable  circumstances  might  have  converted  into  capacities. 
He  was  fond  of  quoting  the  passage  from  Wordsworth’s  Excur¬ 
sion — 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  human  life 
Exists — 

and  the  stanzas  from  Childe  Harold  which  begin  “  The  beings- 
of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ” ;  and  “  Existence  may  be  borne,  and 
the  deep  root  of  life  and  sufferance,”  &c.  There  may  have  been 
a  “  secret  of  Lord  Westbury  ”  which  it  was  not  given  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  even  to  his  household,  to  read  or  suspect.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  declines  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  other 
side  of  his  character,  says  that  in  subtlety  of  thought  and  delicate 
exactitude  of  expression  he  had  no  rival  amon^  his  contem¬ 
poraries  except  Cardinal  Newman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  con¬ 
founds  subtlety  and  acuteness ;  the  faculty  which  deals  with  the 
artificial  technicalities  of  law  and  prompts  the  dexterity  of  ad¬ 
vocacy  with  that  which  unweaves  the  tangled  webs  of  abstruse 
speculation  and  traces  the  fine  discriminations  of  pure  thought. 


NOVELS.* 

TO  pass  a  judgment  upon  any  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray’s  novels 
is  a  difficult  and  doubtful  task.  Not  only  do  they  differ 
widely  each  from  the  others,  but  each  by  itself  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  several  hands.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  real  Mr.  Christie  Murray  by  striking  an  average 
between  his  highest  successes  and  his  deepest  failures.  There 
are  some  passages  in  The  Weaker  Vessel,  as  in  his  other  books, 
which  no  other  living  novelist  could  write  ;  there  are  many  other 
passages  which  anybody  could  write  if  he  thought  them  worth 
the  trouble  of  writing.  When  we  take  up  one  of  Mr.  Christie 
Murray’s  novels  we  can  rely  with  confidence  on  one  thing  only 
— not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way,  though  it  is  not  the  highest — we 
are  certain  to  be  amused.  But  we  are  not  so  certain  that  our 
sympathies  will  be  aroused,  or  even  touched.  Mr.  Christie 
Murray  gives  us  our  laughter,  but  he  is  apt  to  cheat  us  of  our 
tears.  Both  these  qualities  of  his  are  exhibited  in  The  Weaker 
Vessel.  The  scamps  and  impostors  give  us  plenty  of  fun  ;  but  we 
do  not  care  a  dump  for  the  trials  and  sorrows  or  the  hopes  and 
joys  of  the  nice  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  the- 
principal  love-makings ;  and  (what  is  worse  than  this)  we  cannot 
get  up  a  hearty  dislike  for  the  lady  villain  who  makes  everybody 

*  The  Weaker  Vessel.  By  David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “  Joseph’s 
Coat”&c.  3  vols.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Crack  County.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  Author  of  “  Killed  in  the 
Open  ”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  White  &  Co. 

Stephen  Elderly.  By  A.  Hill  Drewry.  2  vols.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin. 

The  Tayans.  By  Arlo  Bates,  Author  of  “Patty’s  Perversities”  &c- 
1  vol.  Fourth  edition.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Go.  London :  Triibner  &  Co- 
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wretched.  She  is  described  as  a  very  terrific  creature ;  an  ac¬ 
complished  adventuress,  talking  French  like  a  native,  given  up  to 
alcoholic  stimulants,  paint  and  powder,  worldly  ambition,  and 
revenge.  She  has  entrapped  a  Quixotic  young  fool  into  a  youth¬ 
ful  marriage ;  she  has  disgusted  him  with  her  bad  habits,  and 
made  his  life  unendurable  through  her  vile  temper.  When 
she  is  vexed  “  she  tears  the  lace  from  her  neck  and  wrists, 
and  with  teeth  and  fingers  rends  it  into  fragments.”  That 
would  not  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  anybody  but  herself 
and  her  maid ;  but  she  has  discovered  that  she  can  get  more 
amusement  out  of  her  peculiar  temperament  by  maddening 
other  people  than  by  maddening  herself.  When  she  has 
parted  from  her  husband,  she  willing  from  him  not  unwill¬ 
ing,  she  lays  an  elaborate  trap  for  him  to  fall  into.  By  the 
help  of  a  cunning  little  lawyer,  she  is  given  out  to  be  dead,  and 
the  husband  is  presented  with  the  formal  certificates  of  her  death 
and  burial.  The  precious  pair  are  waiting  for  the  widower  to 
marry  a  Spotless  Maiden,  in  order  that  they  may  be  down  upon 
him  for  blackmail  and  worry  him  out  of  his  wits.  The  plot  is 
upset,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  and  we  are  spared  the  horrors  of 
“ an  innocent  adultery.”  But  the  husband  has  become  a  lord 
and  a  millionaire,  and  the  revived  wife  comes  forward,  with 
her  legal  adviser,  to  demand  her  rights.  She  would  have  promptly 
received  them  if  his  lordship  had  taken  a  cab  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  George  Lewis  or  the  Messrs.  Humphrey ;  and,  if  she  had  not 
accepted  the  offer  of  5,000/.  a  year  on  condition  that  she  did  not 
molest  her  husband  (the  extravagant  terms  which  she  rejected), 
she  would  have  been  blandly  invited  to  do  what  she  liked  and  go 
where  she  pleased.  Her  legal  adviser  would  have  been  sent  to 
prison  and  struck  off  the  rolls.  But  the  fine  young  fellow  her 
husband,  a  man  of  strikingly  independent  character  (though  he 
cannot  face  the  scandal  which  would  be  created  if  it  became 
known  that  a  lord  had  married  beneath  himself),  prefers  to  act 
upon  the  advice  of  his  friend,  the  rising  young  journalist  who 
tells  the  story  of  The  Weaker  Vessel.  Naturally  things  become 
entangled;  my  Lady  is  run  over  in  the  street,  she  is  afflicted  with 
paralysis,  and  is  nursed  by  the  Spotless  Maiden,  who  has  become 
Sister  Constance.  The  two  women  get  up  a  feeling  for  each 
other,  but  neither  of  them  is  aware  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
other  stands  to  Lord  Warborough.  The  dying  woman  persists 
in  her  determination  to  be  received  and  recognized  at  Warborough 
Court,  and,  by  threatening  to  starve  herself  if  her  wish  is  not 
carried  out,  she  accomplishes  her  object,  not  without  discovering 
the  identity  of  Sister  Constance.  There  is  a  very  lively  scene  ;  the 
Sister  is  sent  packing,  and  “  her  boxes  are  searched  ” ;  but  at  the 
last  my  Lady  relents,  forgives  Sister  Constance,  and  is  forgiven,  and 
in  the  last  moment  she  makes  her  peace  with  her  ill-used,  silly  hus¬ 
band.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  The  Weaker  Vessel;  and  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plot,  because  from  beginning  to 
end  Mr.  Christie  Murray  makes  no  mystery  about  it.  The  course 
of  the  incidents  and  the  final  development  are  as  certain  to  any 
reader  of  novels  as  if  the  author  had  prefixed  a  syllabus  to  his 
first  volume.  This  side  of  the  book,  the  tragic  and  emotional 
side,  is  trite  and  even  dull.  But  there  is  freshness  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  other  side — the  comic  and  the  humorous  side.  We 
are  not  greatly  amused  with  the  legal  adviser ;  the  fat  and  funny 
little  cad,  who  is  always  being  “got  at”  and  “  bowled  out,” 
kicked,  ducked,  and  otherwise  discomfited  and  assaulted.  He 
makes  comic  speeches,  but  we  get  a  little  tired  of  his  incessant 
Yiddish.  The  merit  of  The  Weaker  Vessel  lies  in  the  elaborate 
but  never  wearisome  descriptions  of  the  leading  members  of  a 
Moral  Tone  Association ;  not  quite  scamps  in  conduct,  and  not 
quite  impostors  in  art,  but  prone  to  shabby  dealings  in  money 
matters,  and  not  above  artistic  affectations.  There  is  Sebastian 
Dolmer  Jones,  who  is  always  “Sebastian  Dolmer-ing  all  over 
the  place.”  In  the  middle  of  a  conversation  with  sceptical 
Philistines,  he  calls  out  for  sketching  tools — he  has  an  idea,  and 
he  must  get  it  down  before  it  goes  away.  Accommodated  with 
brown  paper  and  a  charred  stick,  he  draws  “  a  very  beautiful  and 
noble  face.”  But  unluckily  it  is  discovered  to  be  an  exact  replica 
of  an  equally  beautiful  and  noble  face  which  he  had  dashed 
off  on  a  previous  occasion  under  a  previous  and  equally  sudden 
inspiration.  Mr.  Delamere,  the  Spotless  Maiden’s  father,  is  a  more 
provoking  because  a  less  complete  humbug.  He  is  a  man  of 
talent,  knowledge,  and  superficially  good  feeling.  But  he  is 
always  lecturing,  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  family — on  “  The 
Blending  of  the  Artistic  and  Territorial  Ideals'”  when  his 
daughter  is  engaged  to  a  lord,  and  on  “  The  Philosophic  Accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Inevitable  ”  when  the  engagement  is  broken.  In 
spite  of  the  awkward  relations  between  himself  and  the  lord, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  borrow  money  from  him  without  much 
prospect  or  intention  of  repaying  it.  But  he  never  loses  his  self- 
respect,  and  to  the  last  he  lectures  his  daughter  on  her  behaviour 
to  himself.  Altogether  he  is  “  an  awful  Had,”  but  he  is  the  best 
figure  in  the  best  scenes  of  a  very  clever  and,  on  the  whole, 
an  amusing  novel. 

From  Mr.  Christie  Murray  we  do  not  know  what  we  ought  to 
expect.  From  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard  we  know  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  receive.  A  Crack  County  is  just  like  her  other 
books ;  plenty  of  slang,  a  great  deal  of  pronounced  flirtation, 
and  some  good  runs  across  country.  Mrs.  Kennard  describes 
a  horse  well,  a  man  tolerably,  a  woman  execrably  ;  though 
she  probably  knows  more  about  women  than  about  men, 
and  quite  as  much  about  men  as  about  horses.  But  she  makes 
a  woeful  mess  of  it  when  she  tries  to  distinguish  her  pure, 
lovely,  and  refined  heroine  from  her  dubious,  vain,  and  vulgar 


adventuress.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them  ;  either 
of  them  would  be  “a  suitable  candidate  for  matrimony,”  because 
neither  of  them  would  be  likely  to  mar  wedded  bliss  by  being 
too  good  for  her  husband.  The  hero  is  an  Australian  farmer  who  has 
unexpectedly  come  into  a  fine  estate  in  the  Crack  County.  The 
hunting  is  in  the  hands  of  a  “  Mutual  Adoration  ”  clique,  which 
draws  a  very  sharp  line  between  itself  and  the  outsiders,  though 
it  takes  an  occasional  and  almost  official  cognizance  of  the  Half- 
and-lialfers.  The  colonist  fails  to  be  admitted  within  the  charmed 
circle,  and  we  cannot  wonder.  Though  the  Mutual  Adorationites 
insist  upon  no  very  strict  social  or  personal  requirements,  Bob 
Jarrett  is  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  merest  rudiments  of 
gentlemanly  behaviour.  Nor  is  his  deficiency  a  merely  super¬ 
ficial  one.  His  heart  is  good  enough,  and  he  would  never  commit 
a  shabby  or  cruel  action.  But  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  book  what 
he  was  at  the  beginning,  a  coarse  clown.  Mr.  Jorrocks  we  have 
learnt  to  laugh  at  and  almost  to  love,  for  his  failings  as  well  as 
his  merits.  But  Bob  Jarrett  prides  himself  on  being  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  bottom,  and  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  criticize  the 
behaviour  of  persons  better  bred  than  himself  and  quite  his  equals 
in  more  fundamental  qualities. 

Stephen  Elderby  has  little  merit,  and  not  much  promise  of  future 
merit.  I  lie  story  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  overlaid  by 
a  mass  of  twaddle.  When  “  disease  supervened  ”  on  somebody,  a 
messenger  was  very  properly  sent  to  summon  medical  aid  ;  and, 
“  considering  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  doctor  appeared  as 
soon  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.”  After  the  funeral,  the 
family  solicitor  could  not  stay  for  luncheon  because  “  he  was 
anxious  to  get  home  ag’ain  on  account  of  important  matters 
requiring  his  personal  supervision”;  and  it  was  felt  that  “to 
urge  him  further  would  be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the 
clients.”  So  the  lawyer  went  away  without  his  baked  meats. 
That  is  a  sample  of  the  irrelevant  rubbish  which  is  strewed  over 
the  pages  of  Stephen  Elderby ;  and  if  it  were  all  swept  away  the 
two  volumes  would  be  reduced  to  one  volume  of  half  the  size. 
Within  those  limits  the  story  might  be  found  tolerable  by  the 
numerous  class  of  persons  who  prefer  reading  twaddle  to  talking 
it.  They  have  a  right  to  be  amused,  and  it  keeps  them  from 
boring  their  companions;  and  in  time  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
author  of  Stephen  Elderby  should  not  cater  for  them. 

The.  Payans  would  be  naughty  if  they  dared,  and  clever  if  they 
could.  They  are  a  select  clique  of  young  men  at  Boston  who 
have  banded  themselves  together  to  smash  up  Convention  in  Art. 
They  hold  meetings  and  lay  plans.  One  of  them  is  a  very  shock¬ 
ing  fellow.  This  is  one  of  his  remarks  : — “  It  is  d — d  amusing  to 
hear  the  average  American” — here  he  was  int  errupted  by  a  chorus  of 
protestations.  It  was  felt  that  evening  that  “  Tom  Bentley  had 
outdone  himself,  ’  although  one  of  them  put  in  good-naturedly 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  swearing  and  blasphemy, 
and  that  “Tom  never  blasphemed.”  The  defendant  pleaded,  “Pro¬ 
fanity  is  like  smoking.  Everything  depends  on  how  you  do  it.” 
Well,  in  our  opinion,  Tom  did  it  very  badly;  nobody  could  do  it 
worse,  and  anybody  could  do  it  as  well.  This  talk  about  swear¬ 
ing  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  conversations  in  the  book,  intended  to  be 
witty  and  startling,  really  flat  and  puerile.  This  is  what  the 
heroine  says  of  an  unenlightened  young  girl : — “  She’s  orthodox 
[says  Helen],  or  no,  I  think  she’s  not  so  bad  as  that.”  Again  (the 
same  lady  about  the  same),  “  she  looked  like  a  saint.  She  really 
believes  all  these  fables.  I  wish  I  did.”  In  spite  of  the  trash  put 
into  the  mouths  of  persons  who  are  introduced  with  the  highest  in¬ 
tellectual  credentials,  there  is  in  The  Payans  much  evidence  of 
cleverness.  The  epigrams  and  aphorisms  do  not  always  miss  fire. 
We  will  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  each. 

Epigram  (spoken  by  an  unsuccessful  dramatic  author)  — 

The  trouble  is  that  the  drama  went  out  of  fashion  long  ago.  First  they 
replaced  it  by  dress  and  scenery ;  but  now  evervthing  lias  "given  way  to 
souvenir  programmes;  so  I’ve  got  to  write  up ‘to  a  souvenir,  or  I  shan’t 
make  anything  out  of  the  platv 

Aphorisms  (the  conversation  of  two  Unconventional  Artists) : _ 

He.  There  is  no  pleasure  like  that  of  creating.  Man  is  a  god  when  he 
can  look  on  his  work  and  pronounce  it  good. 

She.  Which  is  seldom— unless  in  the  one  instant  after  its  completion, 
when  we  still  see  what  we  intended  rather  than  what  we  have  made. 

Here  is  another  conversation  between  two  clever  persons,  the 
same  lady  and  a  different  gentleman  (she  is  a  grass-widow  who 
flirts  with  both  of  them  ;  she  is  renounced  by  one  and  renounces 
the  other)  : — 

She.  Hope  is  only  a  bubble,  yet  it  rims  with  rainbows  whatever  we  see 
mirrored  in  it. 

He.  Yes  (inquiringly). 

She.  I  was  only  thinking  that  it  is  worth  some  pains  to  keep  the  bubble 
unbroken  as  long  as  possible. 

He.  But  facts  are  such  achromatic  glasses. 

To  apply  an  ancient  criticism,  “  for  people  who  like  this  kind  of 
thing,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  will  like.”  But,  to  take  up  a 
novel  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  story  and  to  be  treated  to  a  pro¬ 
longed  exhibition  of  intellectual  fireworks  (many  of  them  fizzlers) 
is  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  disappointment  and  vexation.  The 
book  is  written  with  great  literary  care  and  some  literary  skill  • 
but  the  story  is  naught.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  lavish 
praise  which  has  been  showered  on  “  Patty’s  Perversities  ”  in  the 
JVeiv  York  Star,  the  Boston  Courier,  and  the  Pittsburg  Commer¬ 
cial  Gazette,,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Messrs.  Ticknor’s 
estimate  of  The  Payans.  It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  that  the 
book  has  been  entered  at  the  post  office  at  Boston  as  “  Second-class 
Matter.” 
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BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY.* 

READERS  of  Dr.  Cox’s  Expositions  will  learn  with  regret 
from  his  Preface  that  this  is  the  last  volume  they  are  to 
expect  from  his  pen.  May  we  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  lie 
has  attained  a  position  ns  an  expositor  which  would  justify  him 
in  departing  from  the  convention  of  publishing  all  the  mere 
pulpit  and  popular  part  of  his  discourses,  and  giving  to  the 
public,  in  the  form  of  meditations,  only  the  main  thought  of  each 
sermon,  the  idea  which  prompted  him  to  write  ?  In  his  excellent 
sermon  on  Lot’s  wife,  for  instance,  there  is  no  need  of  talk  about 
the  “saline  exhalations”  and  “the  elder  Pliny.”  This  is  all  very 
well  for  preachers  who  are  “  gravelled  ”  for  matter ;  but  Dr.  Cox 
is  not  driven  to  the  resources  of  padding,  which  only  swells  the 
bulk  and  diminishes  the  value  of  the  volume,  and  taxes  the 
patience  of  the  thoughtful  reader.  But  the  kind  of  exposition 
we  have  indicated  would  suit  the  period  of  retirement  and  repose 
on  which,  he  says,  he  has  entered,  and  would  be  ol  even  greater 
value  than  his  more  popular  contributions  to  the  religious  thought 
of  the  day.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  done  what  he  could 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a  great  but  half-forgotten 
preacher,  Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  by  dedicating  this  volume  to  his 
memory. 

Dr.  Forbes’s  Studies  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  several 
writers  of  the  Psalms  which  make  up  the  whole  collection, 
the  collectors  and  editors  of  these  contributions  to  the  National 
Ilvmnology  thought  of  it  as  of  an  organic  whole,  with  a  single 
and  definite  purpose  of  Messianic  forecast.  lie  arrives  at  this 
conclusion  from  observing  the  strict  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  series.  He  finds  that  it  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  fifth 
book  in  the  ordinary  division  being  in  reality  three  books.  In  his 
system  the  seven  books  are  made  up  of  three  “Amen ’’books  or  Books 
of  Faith,  taking  the  lead  in  the  Devotional  Manual  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  three  “  Hallelujah  ”  books  or  Books  of  Praise,  forming 
its  close,  united  by  a  central  Book  (Ps.  xc. — cvi.),  having  as  its 
signature  the  united  signatures  of  the  other  two,  “  Amen- 
llallelujali,”  vid.  Ps.  cvi.  48.  Again,  he  observes  that  the  eighty- 
nine  Psalms  which  form  the  three  Amen  books  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  Ps.  xlv.,  and  that  there  are  thus  two  alphabets 
(2  x  22)  on  either  side,  and  he  claims  that  the  belief  and  purpose 
of  those  who  thus  arranged  them  are  left  beyond  doubt  by  the 
dividing  Psalm,  which  begins  “  I  speak  of  the  things  I  have  made 
concerning  the  King  ” — i.e.  in  Dr.  Forbes’s  view,  “  I  write  or  sing 
my  thoughts  and  prophecies  about  Messiah.”  I lis  position,  as  we 
said,  is  that  many  generations  of  Jews  accepted  and  used  these 
compositions  as,  on  the  whole,  prophetic  of  the  King  that  was  to 
come,  and  their  order  is  a  proof  that  they  did.  We  have  not 
space  for  more  details  here,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Forbes’s  earlier  writings  can  imagine  the  patience,  learning,  and 
research  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  his  idea 
about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Book  ol  Psalms. 

This  portion  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary  is  an  enormous  volume 
of  the  largest  octavo  size  and  containing  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  of  small  print  about  a  portion  only  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  It  probably  contains  as  much  printed  matter  as  Bengel's 
Gnomon  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  Being  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  hands  it  is  hard  to  characterize  as  a  whole.  Its  prevailing 
fault  is,  of  course,  that  it  says  too  much  about  everything  and 
leaves  too  little  to  the  imagination  and  the  effort  of  those  whom 
it  is  presumed  to  be  written  to  help.  Its  profuse  comments  are 
largely  marked  by  the  general  feature  of  obviousness,  and  it 
seems  to  aim  too  little  at  textual  criticism,  or  any  free  reference 
to  any  other  than  conventional  explanations  of  the  original. 

*  Expositions.  By  the  Ifev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1888. 

Studies  on  the  Booh  of  Psalms.  Bv  John  Forbes  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages,  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  the  lfev.  J atnes  E orrest,  M.A. 
Edinburgh:  T.  fit  T.  Clark.  1888. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Very  Ifev.  II.  P.  M.  Spence.  D.D., 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  the  l!ev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1888. 

The  Philosophy  of  Jteliyion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History.  By  Dr.  Olto 
Pfleiderer,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Vol.  IV.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Menzies,  B.D.  London  :  Wiiliams  &  Xorgate.  1888. 

Thoughts  for  Church  Seasons.  By  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  &c.  Londou  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1888. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Inductively  Considered.  By  Alfred 
Cave,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Hackney  College.  London  :  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales.  1888. 

The  Biblical  Illustrator — St.  J lark.  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A. 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  Second  Booh  of  Samuel.  By  IV.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London: 
Ilodder  &  Stoughton.  1888. 

The  Canons  anil  Decrees  of  the  Sacred  and  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent. 
Translated  by  the  Kev.  J.  Waterworth.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates, 
Limited. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  London:  Ilodder  & 
Stoughton.  1888. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Charles  Edwards,  D.D..  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith.  Londou:  Ilodder 
&  Stoughton.  1888. 

Principles  of  Christianity.  By  James  Stuart,  M.A.  London  :  Williams 
&  Xorgate.  1888. 

An  Impiiru  into  the  Basis  o  f  Christian  Unity.  By  the  Kev.  S.  Kettlewell, 
M.A.  Vol.  1.  London:  Wells  Gardner  &  Co.  1888. 

Peter  the  Apostle.  By  the  llev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  London  : 
Burnett  &  Co.  1888. 


These  are  perhaps  not  defects  in  a  volume  intended  solely  for 
popular  use  ;  but  the  title  suggests  scholarly  readers,  or  it  ought 
to  suggest  them,  and  scholarly  readers  will  sigh  lor  more  point 
and  freshness  than  they  will  find  in  most  of  these  crowded 
pages.  The  book,  in  fact,  may  be  accused  of  justifying  its  title 
by  its  liberal  supply  of  ordinary  matter  to  ordinary  preachers  to 
ordinary  congregations.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  likely 
to  render  to  the  clergy  the  higher  service  of  stimulating  thought 
and  encouraging  independent  research. 

Readers  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  Professor  Pfleiderer  s 
Philosophy  of  Beliyion  will  welcome  the  fourth,  which  concludes 
the  work.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  wide  grasp  of  his  subject, 
the  same  patient  research,  and  the  same  philosophic  temper 
which  characterize  its  predecessors,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  even  of  readers  who  dissent  from  the  writers 
conclusions.  In  continuing  the  subject  of  “  The  Contents  of  the 
Religious  Consciousness,”  begun  in  vol.  iii.,  the  writer,  under  the 
category  of  Theodicy,  deals  with  the  various  theories  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  evil  as  expressed  in  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  on  “  The  Religious  Consciousness 
in  Operation,”  under  the  heads  of  M  orship  and  Church,  Religion 
and  Morality,  and  Religion  and  Science,  deals  with  such  thorny 
questions  as  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  and  t  lie  interaction 
of  science  and  Christianity  with  great  impartiality  and  power 
of  sympathy  with  antagonistic  claims. 

Mr.  Daniel  Moore’s  Thoughts  for  Christian  Seasons  have  all 
the  recommendations  which  long  pastoral  experience,  wide 
general  reading,  cultivated  taste,  and  personal  piety  can  give  to 
Christian  exhortation,  but  they  exhibit  the  defects  as  w'ell  as  the 
merits  of  the  better  sort  of  Church  of  England  preaching.  Hiere 
is  a  want  of  original  thought  in  them,  an  apparent  unconscious¬ 
ness  that  there  is  anything  outside  the  rut  in  which  such  preach¬ 
ing  has  run  for  centuries,  an  almost  studied  ignoring  of  all  the 
questions  that  are  in  the  air  all  around.  In  the  Advent  sermon, 
for  instance,  on  the  Saviour’s  prophecy  about  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  writer  does  not  inform  his  readers  that  the 
disciples’  question  about  “  the  end  of  the  world  may  not  have 
been  about  the  end  of  the  world  at  all.  Everybody  knows,  and 
no  one  better  than  Mr.  Daniel  Moore,  that  the  words  translated 
end  of  the  world  are  awreXeia  too  aliovos,  meaning  at  least  pos¬ 
sibly  consummation  (or  winding  up)  of  the  age,  as  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version.  Now,  if  this  is  the  true  meaning, 
all  the  language  about  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  falling 
from  heaven,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  is  figurative 
language,  expressive  of  the  great  social  and  political  changes 
which  the  New  Power  in  the  world  would  produce.  And  if  it  is 
all  metaphor,  and  has  a  spiritual  and  not  material  meaning,  then 
the  whole  sermon  based  on  it  falls  to  the  ground.  \\  hatever 
Mr.  Moore  may  think  of  this  rendering,  it  would  not  have 
diminished  the  devotional  value  of  these  brief  and  well-written 
addresses  to  refer  to  it ;  it  would  have  been  a  recognition,  too, 
that  the  “  Light  ”  of  which  he  speaks  so  truly  in  another  dis¬ 
course  is  still  shining,  and  leading  into  all  truth  those  who  will 
follow  it. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Inductively  Considered  is 
the  title  of  the  seventh  lecture  of  a  course  established  by  the 
Congregational  Union,  and  supposed  to  be  delivered  in  a  series  of 
“Preelections”  at  the  Congregational  Ilall  at  Farringdon  Street, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  “  oral 
delivery  being  dispensed  with.”  It  was  necessary  to  say  this  to 
avoid  misapprehension  of  the  size  and  scope  of  this  volume, 
which  consists  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  and  treats  its  sub¬ 
ject  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  The  writer’s  theme  is  that  the 
Bible  is  revelation,  and  that  all  revelation  implies  inspiration, 
but  he  does  not  define  what  he  means  by  inspiration. 

The  Biblical  Illustrator  is  one  of  those  books  which  have  been 
defined  as  contrivances  for  saving  preachers  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  It  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Pulpit  Commentary 
noticed  above,  but  a  debased  and  popular  variety,  and  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  same  hands.  As  criticism  of  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  extracts  from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  religious 
teachers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  andgrade  of  learning  is  impossible, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Illustration  of  the  short  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  is  made,  by  the  liberal  use  of  scissors,  to  extend  to  about 
600  pages  of  the  closest  print,  filled  with  scraps,  long  and  short,  to  I 
be  pieced  into  sermons  by  those  who  will  condescend  to  make  of 
'  this  patchwork  a  covering  for  their  own  nakedness.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  this  chiffonnier — “anecdote,  simile,  emblem,  illus¬ 
tration,  expository,  scientific,  geographical,  historical,  and  homi¬ 
letic.”  We  have  only  space  for  one  sample  of  these  sweepings.  I 
It  is  an  anecdote  (which  the  editor  seems  to  consider  an  im¬ 
pressive  comment  on  St.  Mark  xiii.  26)  of  Mr.  G - ,  a  “jovial 

member  of  the  Corporation  of  Maidenhead,  once  its  mayor,  who, 

!  after  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Cooke,  a  Methodist  preacher,  on  this  text, 
never  touched  a  card  again.  This  strikes  us  as  rather  stretching 
the  limits  of  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  and  rather  hard  on 

Mr.  G - .  Editors  of  such  books  would  do  well  to  consider 

their  probable  effect  on  the  rising  generation  of  clergy,  both 
established  and  nonconforming.  J 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel  is  Dr.  Blailcie’s  contribution  to  the 
Expositors  Bible,  it  is  edited  by  the  editor  of  The  Expositor,  and 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  mint  from  which  it  is  issued.  There  is  too 
much  devotion,  exhortation,  and  “  application  ”  in  it  for  a  com¬ 
mentary,  and  too  much  argument  and  criticism  for  sermons. 

In  his  commentary  on  The  Book  of  Genesis  Dr.  Marcus  Dods, 
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though  he  too  is  overmuch  given  to  reflection  and  application, 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  contributor  whose  book  we  have  just 
noticed  in  his  comparative  freedom  from  the  conventional  fetters 
of  interpretation  and  in  his  recognition  of  the  newer  and  more 
spiritual  exegesis  of  Scripture.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limitations  no  doubt  prescribed  to  the  author,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  The  Expositor  that  we 
have  seen,  though  of  course  it  falls  short  of  a  philosophic  and 
scientific  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Edwards’s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — another  contribution  to 
The  Expositor — is  also  an  improvement  in  some  respects  on  some 
of  its  predecessors ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  disappointing.  It 
gives  the  impression  that  the  author  preached  a  course  of  sermons 
on  the  Epistle,  and  sent  them  in  as  a  commentary.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  rhetorical  in  style  for  its  purpose.  The  writer  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  making  no  guess  at  the  authorship;  but 
it  is  possible  by  an  exhaustive  process,  by  determining  who  it 
cannot  have  been,  to  arrive  at  the  kind  of  man  who  might  have 
written  it.  He  implies  that  it  was  after  Philo’s  period,  and  yet 
speaks  of  the  writer  as  “  the  Apostle,”  which  is  needlessly  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  he  intends  his  book. 
Nor  in  dealing  with  the  deeper  doctrinal  topics  of  Inspiration 
and  “Renewal”  does  he,  any  more  than  those  who  have  preceded 
him,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  old  non-natural  mode  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  is  happier  in  dealing  with  the  curious  comparison  of 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ  to  Melchizedec  and  in  accounting  for  it. 
In  the  spirit  of  Philo  he  considers  the  passage  vii.  1-28  an  instance 
of  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  purpose  ot  it 
to  be  to  show  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  abolished,  and  that 
the  new  priesthood  of  humanity  as  expressed  in  the  person  of 
Christ  is  derived  from  one  who  was  Priest  rather  by  the  majesty 
of  a  spiritual  nature  than  by  outward  ordination  to  the  office. 
The  eternal  duration  of  such  a  priesthood  is  symbolized  by  the 
type  of  it  being  one  with  “  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of 
life  ” — a  man,  that  is,  who  stands  alone,  without  pedigree  or  pos¬ 
terity,  and  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  own  personality. 
This  strikes  us  as  probable,  and,  with  the  generally  more  scholarly 
character  of  the  book,  as  a  sign  of  advance  in  the  quality  of  this 
series  of  commentaries. 

As  his  is  the  first  trustworthy  English  translation  of  The 
Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  'Trent,  Mr.  A\  ater worth  has 
done  a  public  service  in  undertaking  and  issuing  such  an  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  work.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
arrived  at  his  determination  to  publish  with  much  deliberation, 
for  his  preface  is  dated  1848,  and  his  book  is  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  But  it  is  worth  waiting  for,  as  the  author 
claims  that  the  translation  is  verbatim,  gives  the  original  of  all 
words  of  doubtful  or  large  significance  in  the  margin,  and  has 
prefaced  the  Decrees  by  a  very  full  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  Council  and  of  its  internal  history  while  it 
was  in  progress.  These  are  chapters  of  genuine  interest,  and  no 
reader  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  such  an  evidently  con¬ 
vinced  advocate  for  his  rough  handling  of  the  arch  “  innovator 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ”  ;  while  the  careful  index  to  the.  Canon 
and  Decrees  makes  the  volume  a  handy  and  valuable  book  of 
reference. 

The  author  of  Principles  of  Christianity  hardly  deals  fairly 
with  his  readers  in  excusing  himself  for  not  prefacing  his  book 
with  some  exposition  of  its  method  and  purpose,  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  too  long  already.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  no  reason 
for  making  a  difficult  book  more  difficult  to  read.  The  only  hints 
he  gives  of  his  aim  are  to  be  found  on  the  title-page,  where  lie 
says  his  Essay  is  mainly  Soterioloyical,  and  in  the  dedication, 
where  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  “  attempt  to  elucidate  ”  Christianity. 
We  can  only  guess  at  what  a  “  Soteriological  ”  essay  on  Christian¬ 
ity  is,  but  taking  the  phrase  in  connexion  with  the  apparent  plan 
of  the  book,  it  may  be  assumed  to  mean  a  discussion  on  such 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  author  deems  necessary 
or  conducive  to  salvation,  for  when  the  process  of  elucidation  is 
sought  for  in  the  volume  it  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  elimi¬ 
nation.  He  disengages  Christianity  from  the  doctrine  of  “  Impu¬ 
tation,”  from  popular  belief  about  original  sin  and  the  Atonement, 
from  the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  some 
of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Good  service,  no  doubt,  might  be 
done  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion  by  clearing  its  essence  from  its 
accidents  and  liberating  it  from  the  overgrowth  of  centuries  of 
accretion  ;  but  if  Mr.  Stuart  wishes  ordinary  readers  to  read  and 
master  his  book,  he  should  announce  his  object  and  plan,  and  give 
lucid  summaries  of  what  he  thinks  he  has  proved  at  the  end  of 
his  chapters,  and  he  should  not,  at  all  events,  leave  his  whole 
book  without  any  definite  conclusion.  It  is  like  Melchizedec, 
about  whom  he  writes  so  much,  without  beginning  and  with¬ 
out  end. 

The  author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Basis  of  Christian  Unity 
regards  Christianity  from  an  opposite  view  to  that  ot  the  writer 
of  The  Principles  of  Christianity.  The  one  is  in  search  of  the 
true  essence  of  his  faith  ;  the  other  is  bent  on  restoring  an  external 
system  of  government  under  which  all  denominations  would  be 
content  to  range  themselves,  and  on  obtaining  recognition  of  a 
creed  which  all  would  accept,  lie  seems,  we  must  say,  unduly 
distressed  at  external  divisions,  and  unduly  anxious  for  external 
uniformity.  “  If  all  the  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  had 
remained  steadfast  to  the  decision  of  the  E’ifth  General  Council 
i.e.  “  to  hold  fast  to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid  down 
in  the  first  four  General  Councils” — much  misery,  bloodshed, 
and  other  evils,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  we 


should  all  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Kettlewell;  but  is  this  the  only 
hope  of  unity  P 

In  the  preface  to  Peter  the  Apostle  the  author  alludes  to  the 
number  of  treatises  which  have  been  written  on  the  life  of 
St.  Paul.  He  seems  to  have  allowed  one  of  them  to  infect  his 
own  style  of  writing;  for  the  reader  is  rather  taken  aback  at 
finding  the  first  chapter  of  the  Life  of  St.  Peter  beginning : — 
“  It  was  the  dark  before  dawn,  and  the  pall  ot  ruin  seemed  to 
have  spread  over  the  land  of  Palestine.”  The  reference  is  not,  as 
might  at  first  be  thought,  to  the  time  of  day,  but  to  the  period  of 
Jewish  history.  This  is  beginning  a  good  way  oft' from  St.  Peter, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  solitary  specimen  of  such  style 
and  such  matter.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  book 
that  is  not  about  St.  Peter  at  all  and  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
his  biography.  His  life,  in  fact,  does  not  afford  materials  for  a 
book  of  this  size,  and  to  attempt  to  expand  its  incidents  is  to 
spoil  its  usefulness  for  didactic  purposes  and  to  mar  its  interest 
as  a  study  of  human  nature.  Though  the  incidents  of  the 
Apostle’s  life  are  not  numerous,  some  of  them,  as  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  Council  towards  St.  Peter  about  the  reception  of 
Cornelius,  and  the  attitude  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  one  another, 
are  of  considerable  historic  interest;  but  the  author  has  rather 
used  them  for  purposes  of  exhortation  than  as  throwing  light  on 
the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  early  Church. 


WITH  SA’DI  IN'  TIIE  GARDEN.* 


IN  the  “  Proeme  ”  to  his  With  Sa'di  in  the  Garden  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  bids  his  friends 

Once  more  come 

And  listen  to  the  vina  and  the  drum, 


and 


To  come  with  hearts  to  gentle  love  inclined, 
Since  this  is  only  for  the  wise  and  kind. 


In  answer  to  this  invitation  we  have  listened  to  the  vina  and  the 
drum  as  played  by  Sir  Edwin,  and  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  we 
are  not  “  wise  and  kind.”  Indeed,  the  translations  from  Sa’di  and 
their  setting  fail  to  fascinate  us  ;  the  Rubaiyat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
remains  an  essay  unequalled  and  unapproached  in  the  rendering 
of  Oriental  poetry.  Perhaps  a  touch  of  humour  might  have  saved 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  from  most  of  the  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
as  we  think  them,  which  are  too  manifest  in  his  new  book.  (Jr 
it  may  be,  as  we  believe,  that  a  liking  for  his  Oriental  verse  is 
inborn  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  people  who  do  not  thus  inherit 
the  taste. 

Of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  poems  it  may  be  said  that  either  you 
like  them  very  much  or  you  do  not  like  them  at  all.  In  many 
literary  circles  and,  we  believe,  especially  in  America,  The  Liyht 
of  Asia  i3  no  less  popular  than  Gates  Ajar,  or  the  romances  of 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Other  people,  again,  seem  to  have  been  born 
without  the  sense  for  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  poems,  just  as  they 
may  have  no  ear  for  the  drum,  or,  like  a  person  mentioned  in 
Silas  Marner,  “  no  smell  for  a  ghost.”  We  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  we  belong  to  this  minority,  and  that  we  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  verse.  It  has  been  observed  that 
people  who  enjoy  Sir  Edwin’s  do  not  care  for  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  poems,  and  conversely.  We  read  Sir  Edwin’s  new  book, 
With  Sa'di  in  the  Garden,  and  we  cannot  cry  Afrin,  which  is  “a 
Persian  exclamation  of  pleasure  or  admiration,  meaning  .  .  .  . 
O  Allah,  make  more  like  it !  ”  On  the  whole,  we  would  rather 
that  the  poet  would  make  no  more  like  it,  or  that,  if  he  must 
write,  be  would  write  altogether  in  Persian,  or  Hindustani,  or 
Pushtoo,  or  some  other  Oriental  language.  For  With  Sa'di  in  the 
Garden  is  so  full  of  Oriental  words  that  it  might  as  well  be 
Oriental  wholly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  odd  words  are 
sometimes  translated  in  a  footnote,  but  that  is  little  joy. 


But  He,  the  equal  Lordoflow  and  high, 
Doth  to  no  sinful  one  his  grace  deny  ; 

Ever  he  spreads  his  Adeem  o'er  the  earth, 
His  Tray  is  full  for  friend  and  enemy. 


Now  Adeem  is  “a  tablecloth  of  painted  leather  used  bv 
grandees.”  Even  with  this  information,  the  idea  of  spreading  a 
painted  tablecloth  used  by  grandees  over  earth,  and  a  tray  on  the 
top  of  that  we  presume,  appears  lacking  in  sublimity.  Very  often — 
at  least  if  a  reader  belongs  to  the  minority  who  lack  a  natural 
taste  for  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  poetry — very  often  a  memory  of  Mr. 
Lear  arises  in  the  brain  : — 

She  sat  upon  her  dobie  once, 

To  watch  the  evening  star. 

And  all  the  Punkahs,  as  they  passed, 

Said  “  My  !  how  fair  you  are  !  ” 

The  “  chattering  goreewallahs  flew  ”  around  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  and  there  was  an  air  of  tiffin,  and  compounds,  and  Anglo- 
Indianism,  which  is  also  notable  in  the  Garden  of  Sa’di.  Here, 
as  in  Mr.  Lear,  we  have  topes,  and  ekkas,  and  peons,  and  Byragis, 
and  liamals,  and  Mira,  and  Nun,  and  Waw,  and  Sin, 

And  broad  bananas  wave  their  silken  Hags, 


irresistibly  suggesting  coloured  pocket-handkerchiefs. 


*  With  Sa'di  in  Ike  Garden;  or,  the  Booh  of  Love:  being  the.  “  Jshh,”  or 
Third  Chapter  of  the  “  Bostan”  of  the  Tertian  Poet  Sa'di.  Embodied  in  a 
Dialogue  held  in  the  Garden  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  ot  Agra.  Bv  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  London  :  TrUbncr  &  Co.  i838. 
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Ilere  Musjids  prowl  and  the  fierce  Juwab  utters  his  boding 
and  melancholy  cry,  while  the  Koss  wails  to  the  Ishk,  among  the 
shirin,  shirmtar,  and  shirintarin.  The  Oriental  scholar,  if  he  has 
ever  listened  while  the  Moonsliees  and  Gooroos  whisper  to  the 
bland  Competition  Wallah  will  doubtless  detect  some  slight 
misconceptions  in  these  statements;  but,  after  all,  an  English 
poef  should  write  English  even  when  he  has  a  Persian  topic. 
Nobody  would  approve  of  a  translator  of  Horace  who  wrote  like 
this  : — 

Enough  of  nix  and  of  the  dire 
Grando  the  Pater  sends  in  ire, 

With  rubens  dextera  filled  with  fire. 

Breaking  our  rest. 

Scaring  the  gentes,  lest  they  spy 
Strange  nova  monstra  drawing  nigh, 

And  Proteus  urge  his  pecus  high, 

To  the  hill’s  crest. 

Even  when  Sir  Edwin  writes  English  it  is  not  precisely 
classical : — 

And  out  of  that,  He  forms  a  peerless  pearl, 

And,  out  of  this,  a  cypress  boy  or  girl, 

Utterly  wotting  all  their  innermosts , 

For  all  to  him  is  visible  1  Uncurl 
Your  cold  coils,  Snakes  1 

“  Wake  Snakes,”  indeed,  he  cries,  ‘;and  walk  your  chalks,” 

And  plucks  the  Tooba-tree  in  shadow}’’  walks. 

And  with  the  Jumblies  dares  the  darkling  sea. 

And  of  Jalal,  and  of  Jamal  he  talks. 

Possibly  the  latter  quatrain,  wdiich  is  but  a  far-off  faint  imita¬ 
tion,  will  be  as  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  “  Oh  toba  ! 
toba  /  that  was  Sufic  phrase  For  wine  of  Love  celestial,”  though 
it  is  intelligible  enough,  if  not  very  pathetic,  when  a  lover  (an 
Eastern  lover)  is  said  to  be  “  liver-saddened.”  Lovers  who  do 
not  suffer  from  liver  are  elsewhere  (p.  76)  called  “  Neck-stretch¬ 
ing  Lovers.”  It  must  not  he  supposed  that  they  are  bearers  of 
the  bowstring ;  they  only  stretch  their  own  necks  to  see  their 
lady  better.  In  many  places,  of  course,  the  poet  is  translating, 
and  he  may,  like  one  of  Mr.  Bohn’s  hands,  be  trying  to  “  rival  the 
obscurity  of  the  original.”  Here  is  a  passage  in  which  the 
original  is  probably  obscure.  Dervishes  (for  in  “Darweeshes” 
these  old  foes  may  he  recognized)  are  the  subjects — not  Liberal- 
Unionists,  as  their  enemies  may  suppose  : — 

For  life  no  strife,  for  nought  solicitude : 

Their  hearts  a  cavern  where  no  steps  intrude, 

To  Union  consecrate  ;  and  there  they  sit 
Reason-reft,  ear-stuffed  unto  whoso  would 

Bring  counsel.  Let  them  sit,  no  duck  is  drowned 
In  water,  no  samundar  yet  was  found 
Singed  by  a  flame,  full  stomached,  empty  handed, 

Without  a  katilab  o’er  the  sands  they’re  bound. 

What  is  a  kafilah  ?  Would  it  be  fair  for  a  translator  of  Ilomer 
to  make  him  say  that  his  hero  had  no  xiphos  P  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
Omar  is  otherwise  intelligible.  An  English  reader,  even  when 
accustomed  to  liver-saddened  lovers,  will  resent  being  told  about 
a  lady  (who  beckoned  a  gentleman  “  inside  the  purdah  ”)  that 
“  she  had  the  Deccan  itch,”  even  if  that  be  merely  an  Oriental 
metaphor  for  avarice.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  second 
quatrain  of  those  which  follow  is  on  a  level  with  the  dignity  of 
song?  6  J 

A  Lover,  with  his  loved  one,  sailed  the  sea, 

Voyaging  home  in  tender  company  : 

There  blew  a  wind  of  Death  upon  the  waters  ; 

There  broke  a  billow  of  calamity  ! 

It  swept  them  from  the  deck  to  dreadful  breast 
Of  the  black  ocean.  To  that  pair  distressed 
The  mariners  flung  forth  a  plank  of  rescue ; 

It  reached  them  drowning  on  the  tossing  crest. 

To  be  brief,  and  thereby  avoid  the  temptation  of  parody,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  book — his  love  of  the  East,  of 
India,  and  his  desire  to  strengthen  British  sympathy  with  India 
— seems  more  admirable  than  the  execution.  We  cannot  praise 
blank  verse  which  ends  with  three  assonances — “came,”  “  chain,” 
and  “  fanes  ” — in  three  successive  lines  on  the  second  page.  But, 
as  M.  E.  de  Goncourt  says,  all  differences  of  opinion  about 
poetry  close  with  the  simple  avowal,  “  I  have  better  taste  than 
you”;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  admirers  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold’s  verse  have  better  taste  than  the  readers  who  cannot 
welcome  “  the  vina  and  the  drum.” 


PLUTARCH’S  MORALS.* 

SOME  six  years  ago  the  fancy  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  R.  King  for 
theosophy  led  to  the  inclusion  of  a  selection  from  the  great 
miscellany  called  Plutarch’s  Morals  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library. 
Mr.  Shilleto  has  now  followed  this  up  with  a  further  selection, 
this  time  of  an  ethical  character.  In  both  senses  the  work  is  far 
from  ill  done.  A  considerable  latitude  of  rendering  is  always 
allowable  when  the  object  is  not  to  supply  a  “crib”  (which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  out  of  the  question),  but  to  accommodate  the 
classic  of  one  age  and  language  to  the  reader  of  another.  And  it 
will  hardly  be  but  that  the  direction  in  which  a  translator  allows 
himsell  latitude  may  sometimes  not  be  the  particular  direction 
which  commends  itself  to  his  critic. 


*  Plutarch's  Morals— Ethical  Essays.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Shilleto. 
London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 


Thus,  in  the  opening  sentence  we  do  not  know  that  we  should 
ourselves  translate  (rnovba'ioi  tovs  Tporrovs  au  ('urnSalev  by  “  be¬ 
come  good  citizens,”  the  full  meaning  being  better  given  by  some 
such  phrase  as  “  turn  out  men  of  honest  conditions,”  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Yet  this  is  of  very  little  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  able  to  understand  Mr.  Shilleto’s 
rendering  of  the  Greek  parallel,  and  perhaps  origin,  of  the  Sen- 
tentia^  dia  Catonis — the  alleged  advice  of  Diogenes,  eto-eXde  els 
Tropvelov,  7 rat,  "iva  padys  otitoiv  a^lcov  to.  Tipta  ovbev  8ia(j)epei.  This 
is  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Shilleto  admits,  a  hard  saying,  but  his  render¬ 
ing  “  I  hat  you  may  see  the  little  difference  between  vice  and 
virtue,”  not  only  does  not  make  it  easier,  but  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  Greek,  if,  as  we  gather  from  Mr.  Shilleto,  he 
used  Hercher’s  text,  which  indeed  gives  no  variant  of  import¬ 
ance,  in  the  particular  passage.  Even  if  one  term  were  not  a 
curiously  vague  expression  for  “  virtue,”  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  the  other  could  mean  “vice,”  while  the  application  would  be 
as  impossible  as  the  translation.  It  is  surely  odd  that  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  man  who  can  translate  Greek 
currently  should  have  forgotten  that,  though  ii£ios  and  ripios  are 
in  a  manner  synonyms,  the  best  Attic  usage  attaches  to  them 
particular  senses  which  make  them  practically  opposites.  "A £ios 
is  that  which  is  “worthy  of  its  price,”  “good  value,”  as  modern 
English  commercial  slang  has  it — in  other  wrords,  cheap  ;  rlpios 
is  that  which  is  “  high  priced,”  with  an  added  connotation  of 
excess  in  the  price — that  is  to  say,  “  dear.”  So  that  Diogenes 
contrasts,  not  vice  with  virtue,  but  cheap  pleasure,  or  vice,  with 
dear.  The  context,  moreover,  clearly  supplies  the  necessary 
antithesis,  the  expense  of  costly  mistresses  and  the  danger  of 
intrigues  with  married  women,  at  the  risk  of  various  incon¬ 
veniences,  being  opposed  to  the  economical  attractions  of  the 
stews.  That  “ the  price  makes  no  difference  in  the  commodity” 
is  the  plain  meaning,  and  it  adjusts  itself  well  enough  both  to 
Diogenes  s  own  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  to  heathen  morality 
generally,  and  to  Plutarch’s  own  comment  on  it  as  “  coarse 
in  language,  but  reasonable  in  fact.”  Yet  again,  the  English 
reader  will,  we  think,  hardly  understand  from  the  context  what 
Mr.  Shilleto  translates  as  an  injunction  to  take  indeed  the 
greatest  pains  to  bestow  on  youth  a  sound  and  healthy  educa¬ 
tion,  but  to  “keep  aloof  from  vulgar  twaddle.”  No  doubt 
education  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  twaddle,  but 
Plutarch,  from  the  context,  evidently  meant  something  much  more 
definite  by  tcov  navyyvpiKaiv  Xypoiv  c os  TTOppa>Ta.TOi  tovs  taels  anayeiv. 
The  TravyyvpiKcov  hypeov,  as  is  explained  at  length  in  the  rest  of 
t  he  paragraph,  are  the  instructions  in  popular  platform  speaking,  in 
declaiming  about  any  subject  in  a  manner  to  catch  the  vulgar  ear, 
which  from  Plato  downwards  are  constantly  described  and  con¬ 
stantly  denounced  as  the  staple  of  sophistical  education.  It  is 
the  accustoming  the  youth  to  public  speaking  as  the  be-all  and 
end-all  ol  education  that  Plutarch  is  condemning.  But  we  do 
not  attach  very  great  importance  to  these  and  other  similar  things, 
in  regard  to  some  of  which  a  fair  case  might  be  made  out  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  while  in  perhaps  few  of  them  (we  own  we 
think  the  Diogenic  maxim  above  quoted  is  one)  is  any  serious 
mistake  likely  to  be  made  by  any  intelligent  reader  as  to  the 
general  drift  of  the  discourse.  And  as  Mr.  Shilleto’s  object  was 
doubtless  rather  to  convey  that  general  drift  in  a  readable  fashion 
to  Englishmen  than  to  achieve  a  version  which  w’ould  run  the 
gauntlet  of  scholarly  criticism,  he  is  to  be  judged  by  that  which 
he  aimed  at  and  not.  by  that  at  which  he  did  not  aim. 

In  no  other  ancient  book,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  illustrated,  at 
once  in  so  various  and  so  engaging  a  manner,  the  striking  and 
yet  not  easily  definable  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
morality,  as  in  Plutarch’s  Morals.  To  put  this  difference  down 
solely  or  mainly  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncritical.  For  the  modern  variety 
only  emerged  after  some  sixteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  pre¬ 
dominance,  if,  indeed,  it  can  he  said  to  have  existed  at  all  before 
the  last  century.  The  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  best  indicated 
by  saying  that  the  ancient  moralist — the  moralist  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  waning  of  the  popularity  of  the  Spectator — 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  less  afraid  than  his  modern  brother 
ot  the  commonplace,  and  was  certainly  rather  under  the  dominion 
of  that  baneful  deity  or  entity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
seldom  or  never  canted,  he  was  seldom  or  never  gushing  and  sen¬ 
timental,  and  he  never,  having  no  fear  of  commonplace  to  urge 
him,  fled  desperately  from  commonplace  into  the  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  districts  of  fad  and  of  topsyturvification.  While  this  ancient 
morality  reigned,  and  the  kind  of  public  opinion  which  it  produced 
and  expounded  reigned  likewise,  such  a  body  of  persons  as  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  such  propaganda  as  the  propaganda  of 
the  anti-vaccinationists  and  the  spread-of-contagious-diseases  men 
and  of  some  Purity-leaguers,  and  so  forth,  would  have  been  simply 
impossible.  Fanatical  religious  sects  may  at  times  have  antici¬ 
pated  follies  of  the  same  kind  as  these ;  but  the  typical  moralist, 
with  his  meden  aejan  for  watchword,  never  looked  on  any  such  things 
with  approval,  but  rather  with  the  strongest  aversion.  No  man 
ever  held  more  sincerely  or  enforced  more  vigorously  than  he  such 
doctrines  as  that  inordinate  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  tyrannizing 
over  others,  are  bad  things,  that  excess  in  bodily  pleasures  of  any 
sort  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wrong,  that  in  all  things  the  golden  mean 
is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  so  on.  But  if  any  one  had  told  Solon  or 
Socrates,  Plutarch  or  Cicero,  that  it  was  wrong  to  use  the  obvious 
and  pretty  certain  means  for  stopping  altogether  or  greatly  mitigat¬ 
ing  a  loathsome  disease,  and  that  because  Titius  drank  too  much 
Seius  ought  to  be  docked  of  his  modest  and  duly  watered  cup  of 
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wine,  the  sage  would  have  good-naturedly  shrugged  his  shoulders 
or  gravely  endeavoured  to  prove  to  his  interlocutor  that  he  was 
in  a  wholly  unphilosopliical  state  cf  mind,  according  to  his  own 
temperament  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
in  Marcus  Aurelius  and  still  more  in  the  Neoplatonists  germs  of 
something  like  our  modern  revolt  from  common  sense  in  these 
matters  are  perceivable ;  but  not  so  in  what  may  he  called 
orthodox  ancient  moralists.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  we  all  are  to  the  transcendental  or  hysterical  ethics  of 
the  period  since  Rousseau,  some  of  us  even  who  have  most  dis¬ 
like  to  fads  may  at  times  and  seasons  find  the  moralizing  of  the 
ancients  tedious,  their  truths  mere  verites  de  M.  de  la  Palisse, 
their  solemn  inculcation  of  truisms  wearisome.  If  any  of  us  do 
so,  let  us  he  sure  that  we  are  not  then  in  wise  frames  of  mind. 
And,  though  in  the  ordinary  run  of  classical  education  the 
classical  moralists  proper  have  not  of  late  generations  held  a  very 
large  place,  nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  the  gradual 
disuse  of  classical  study  has  done  a  good  deal  to  spread  that 
popular  unwisdom  on  points  of  conduct  which  probably  was  never 
so  great  as  in  modern  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Of  these  ancient  moralists  Plutarch  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
valuable.  He  is  as  well  read  as  Cicero,  if  not  better,  and  quite 
free  from  that  eminent  person’s  irritating  superficiality.  If  he 
can  neither  reason  nor  write  Greek  like  Plato,  he  moralizes  in  “  a 
more  human  sort  of  way,”  with  a  greater  condescension  to  the 
literary  likings  of  the  average  man.  Whether  all  the  Moralia 
are  his  ot  not  really  matters  very  little,  just  as,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  of  purely  literary  criticism,  it  would  matter  very 
little  whether  Addison  had  written  the  whole  Spectator  or  not. 
The  collection  is  a  great  miscellany  (perhaps  the  most  important 
that  we  have)  of  matter  characteristic  of  ancient  views  of  life  as 
well  as  of  illustrations  of  ancient  life  itself ;  and  it  is  thoroughly 
well  worth  any  modern  person’s  while  to  read  it,  or  at  least  such 
parts  of  it  as  Mr.  Shilleto  has  here  given. 

Very  curious  is  it  to  look  at  the  titles  of  the  essays,  “  On 
Education,’  “On  Love”  (here,  it  is  true,  Plutarch  has  little 
good  to  tell  us),  “Conjugal  Precepts”  (excellent,  though  a  little 
affected  by  the  same  drawback),  “  How  to  discern  a  Flatterer 
from  a  Friend,”  “  On  Talkativeness,”  “  On  Contentedness  of 
Mind,  ’  “  On  those  who  are  punished  by  the  Deity  late,”  and  a 
dozen  others.  They  are  distinguished  from  our  modern  sermons 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  quite  unshackled  by  any  book, 
creed,  or  recognized  catena  of  authorities  and  principles  to  which 
he  has  to  be  faithful ;  from  our  modern  essays  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  evidently  not  trying  to  say  sharp  and  clever  things  about  his 
subject,  but  to  treat  it  on  the  one  hand  with  the  best  learning 
that  he  has,  on  the  other  with  a  serious  view  of  being  useful ; 
froin  our  modern  newspaper  articles  (or  too  many  of  them)  by 
the  fact  that  he  knows  and  has  thought  about  what  he  says,  from 
our  modern  popular  addresses  (the  identical  iravipyvpiKcnv  Xrjpcov 
of  the  above  passage)  by  a  total  absence  of  rant  and  cant  and 
desire  to  play  to  his  particular  audience.  His  doctrine  may 
seem,  no  doubt,  to  be  destitute  of  the  authority,  the  sanction, 
the  unction,  the  universality,  and  other  good  tilings  of  the  best 
Christian  morals.  But,  whatever  some  modern  Christians  may  say, 
we  dare  be  sure  that  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Paul,  had  either 
been  alive  to-day,  would  have  failed  to  recognize  in  it  a  quality 
from  which,  though  it  had  by  no  means  entered  into  their  own 
heads  to  dissociate  it  from  Christian  morality,  Christian  morality 
has  been  of  late  years  more  and  more  falling  away.  That  quality 
is  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  rightness  and  fitness  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  act,  not  by  referring  it  to  some  cut-and-dried  rule,  but  by 
using  reason  and  the  moral  sense  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Let  us  only  add,  for  those  who  do  not  know  Plutarch  or  only 
know  the  Lives,  that  there  have  seldom  been  less  “  dull  ”  moralists. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  anecdotes  known  about  ancient 
times  comes  from  these  Moralia :  they  have  preserved  to  us  an 
equally  large  proportion  of  fragments  from  lost  works  of  the 
poets  and  the  philosophers,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  page  which  is 
not  illustrated  by  some  apposite  story  or  quotation.  Those  who 
like  to  read  Greek  must  join  in  Mr.  Shilleto’s  wish  that  the  ex¬ 
cellent  edition  of  Ilercher  in  the  “Bibliotheca  Teubneriana”  had 
not  halted  so  long  a  time  on  its  journey ;  to  which  wish  we  shall 
privately  add  another  that  it  had  appeared  with  less  pedantic 
typography  (we  own  that  iqrtv  for  eariv  irritates  us).  For  those 
who  cannot  read  Greek  we  shall  wish  that  Mr.  Shilleto  may 
continue  his  useful  task,  for  there  is  plenty  more  to  be  got  out  of 
the  Moralia  from  the  long  and  curious  paper  Quomodo  adolesccns 
poetas  audire  debeat  onwards. 


THE  GERMANIC  CONSTITUTION.* 

O  IIORT  as  this  book  is,  it  is  so  full  of  matter  that  we  cannot 
kJ  imagine  any  one  getting  through  it,  except  by  taking  it,  as 
we  have  done,  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  It  contains  a  terse  account 
of  the  constitution  of  the  German  kingdom  at  different  well- 
marked  periods,  and  treats  its  subject  without  reference  to  the 
events  which  decided  its  development.  Dr.  Turner’s  arrange- 

A  Sketch  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  from  Early  Times  to  the  Dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Empire.  By  Samuel  Epes  Turner,  PhD.  London  and 
New  Tork  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  1888. 


ment  is  so  good,  and  he  expresses  himself  with  so  much  clear¬ 
ness,  that  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  him. 
After  three  short  chapters  on  the  Primitive,  Merovingian,  and 
Carolingian  periods,  he  divides  his  work  into  five  chapters, 
making  his  first  break  at  the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Ilapsburg  and 
his  next  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  ;  his  “  Reformation  Period” 
contains  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  his  two  concluding  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  “  Period  of  Disintegration,”  and  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  The  chapters  are  divided  into 
sections  in  which  the  history  of  the  laws,  the  changes  in  the 
status  of  the  various  ranks  of  society,  the  extension  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  power,  the  composition  and  authority  of  the 
Diet,  and  other  like  matters  are  stated  as  briefly  and,  we  think, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  discussing  such  questions  in  few 
words,  as  lucidly  as  possible.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  second¬ 
hand  compilation;  it  has  been  written  largely  from  chronicles 
and  collections  of  laws,  treaties,  and  other  State  documents, 
with  the  help  of  the  works  of  several  German  authors  of  high 
repute,  and  sufficient  references  are  given  in  footnotes.  Dr. 
Turner  might  have  written  a  much  larger  book  on  his  subject 
with  less  trouble  than  this  must  have  cost  him,  and,  had  he  done 
so,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  less  indigestible, 


A  HANDBOOK  TO  RUSKIN.* 

PTHIE  compiler  of  this  volume  may  be  congratulated  on  a  very 
-L  happy  thought,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  successful  a  realization 
of  it  as  could  be  expected  of  any  one  who  has  not  made  a  special 
study  of  art  or  of  art  criticism.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Cook’s  own  admission,  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
volume,  that  his  personal  claims  to  authority  on  such  subjects  are 
slight,  and  that  the  principal  merits  of  the  compilation,  as  far  as 
the  compiler  is  concerned,  are  patience,  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
accuracy.  These,  especially  the  last,  are  not  qualities  to  be 
scorned  in  any  one  undertaking  such  a  task,  but  they  are  not  by 
themselves  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  in  a  manner 
altogether  satisfactory. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  National  Gallery  to  be  considered,  a 
Gallery  which  is  now  acknowledged,  as  far  as  educational  value 
is  concerned,  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  average  quality  of 
the  pictures  it  is  also  unsurpassed,  while  in  the  possession  of 
masterpieces  there  are  only  one  or  two  Galleries  which  are 
serious  rivals  to  it.  The  possession  of  such  a  Gallery  is  invaluable 
to  a  nation  for  instruction,  for  amusement,  and  for  the  formation  of 
independent  taste  in  art.  The  compiler  of  a  handbook  to  such  a 
Gallery,  especially  if  he  write  for  what  Mr.  Cook  calls  “  laymen,” 
should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  all  schools,  and  a  wide 
sympathy  with  all  genuine  artists,  so  that  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  (especially  their  distinguishing  merits)  may  be 
calmly  and  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  pictures  left  to  tell 
their  own  tale,  appeal  by  their  own  beauty,  engage  by  their  own 
interest,  and  preach  their  own  moral  as  far  as  possible  without 
prejudice,  excited  for  or  against  them  by  the  controversies  of  art 
critics  or  the  quarrels  of  art  philosophers.  If  the  author  is  not 
competent  to  do  this,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  a  similar  end  by 
an  almost  reverse  method — a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
others— he  may  perhaps  produce  a  still  more  valuable  book. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  his  task  will  be  easier,  though  it  will 
certainly  be  more  swift ;  he  will  require  equal  if  not  more  know¬ 
ledge,  for  he  must  know  not  only  his  pictures  but  his  critics  too. 
To  choose  wisely  from  many  and  often  conflicting  opinions,  so  that 
the  total  result  on  the  reader’s  mind  may  be  just  to  the  artist, 
requires  no  ordinary  tact. 

Mr.  Cook  does  not  attempt  either  of  these  methods.  He  takes 
a  third,  which  is  to  adopt  the  views  of  one  critic,  and  make  of  the 
National  Gallery  a  series  of  illustrations  to  his  writings,  and  his 
volume  is  therefore  substantially  what  we  have  called  it  in  our 
heading,  “  A  Handbook  to  Ruskin,”  rather  than  a  Handbook  to 
the  National  Gallery.  It  is  not  even  quite  satisfactory  in  that  light, 
for  Mr.  Cook  tells  us  in  his  preface  that,  “  beyond  his  general  per¬ 
mission  to  me  to  reprint  his  past  writings,  Mr.  Ruskin  has,  there¬ 
fore,  no  responsibility  for  this  compilation  whatever  ” ;  but  Mr. 
Cook  is  quite  justified  in  adding  that  “  any  student  who  goes 
through  the  Gallery  under  Mr.  Ruskin’s  guidance — even  at 
secondhand — can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  system  of 
art  teaching  embodied  in  his  works.”  What  that  system  is  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  here,  and  we  have  no  space,  even  if  we  had 
the  inclination,  to  discuss  the  numerous  and  vexed  questions  which 
it  raises  ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  views 
are  strong,  and  that  they  are  urged  in  such  very  forcible  language 
that  any  handbook  to  any  picture  gallery  which  is  mainly  made 
up  of  quotations  from  his  writings  is  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
reader  (especially  the  “  lay  ”  reader)  somewhat  violently  against 
certain  artists,  and  even  certain  whole  schools.  This  fact  alone 
seems  greatly  to  diminish  the  value  of  this  Handbook  to  the 
National  Gallery,  if  we  consider  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
handbook  to  Ruskin. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  considered,  and  the  book  is  not 

*  A  P opular  Handbook  of  the  National  Gallery ;  including ,  by  special 
permission.  Notes  collected  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Compiled  by 
Edward  T.  Cook.  With  Preface  by  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 
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quite  fair  to  him  ;  for  it  often  makes  him  say  certain  thing's  about 
certain  artists  and  certain  pictures  which  he  would  certainly  not 
have  said  in  connexion  with  the  pictures  in  the  Gallery.  Sweeping 
statements  of  condemnation  read  before  pictures  to  which  they 
do  not  apply  in  the  least  are  not  only  useless  to  the  reader,  but 
they  do  not  increase  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  writer.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Ruskin  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he  penned  a 
certain  passage  about  Michael  Angelo’s  fondness  for  bandaging 
the  heads  of  figures ;  but  it  reads  with  singular  inappropriateness 
before  Michael  Angelo’s  two  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  in 
which  there  is  no  head,  not  even  the  head  of  the  dead  Christ,  which 
is  bandaged.  So,  when  he  wrote  about  the  unmitigated  expression 
of  cowardice  in  battle,  and  the  want  of  all  expression  of  resolute¬ 
ness  in  Dutch  battle-pieces,  and  added  that  “  in  those  of  Wotiwerman 
it  is  only  a  natural  development  of  his  perfect  vulgarity  in  all  re¬ 
spects,”  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  never  dreamt  that  one  day  Mr.  Cook  would  quote  the  passage 
as  a  suitable  comment  on  a  battle-piece  by  this  artist  which  is  full 
of  resoluteness  and  empty  of  all  cowardice. 

But  besides  the  National  Gallery  and  Mr.  Ruskin  there  is  the 
“  layman  ”  to  be  considered.  Without  knowing  exactly  what  a 
“layman”  is,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  his  relation 
towards  the  National  Gallery.  We  only  know  that  he  is  not  a 
painter,  and  presumably  is  not  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Cook, 
although  Mr.  Cook  is  a  “  layman  ”  also,  which  is  puzzling,  llis 
knowledge  and  capacity  are  unknown  quantities,  and  if  this  were 
a  scientific  treatise,  the  only  safe  definition  of  him  would  be 
“painter —  .r.”  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  strike  an  average  and 
suppose  the  typical  layman  to  be  an  intelligent  person  who  is 
interested  in  art,  but  knows  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Let  us 
suppose  that  such  a  “  layman  ”  wishes  to  learn  something  about 
Rembrandt  and  his  school.  He  will  probably  turn  first  to  the 
introductory  essay  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  there 
he  will  learn 

During  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  development  began  in  both 
schools.  This  is  the  period  of  Italian  influence,  of  the  “  Romanists,”  or 
“Italianizers,”  represented  on  the  Flemish  side  by  Bernard  van  Orley  and 
Mabuse ;  on  the  Dutch  by  More  and  Steenwyck. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  “layman”  will  turn  to  p.  261,  where  he  will 
find  notices  of  the  pictures  by  More  in  the  Gallery.  It  will 
puzzle  him  rather  to  find  Sir  Antonio  More  described  as  belong¬ 
ing  not  to  the  Dutch  school  but  to  the  Flemish,  that  he  was  a 
portrait-painter,  and  that  his  style  “  so  much  resembles  that  of 
Holbein  as  to  frequently  create  a  doubt  to  which  of  them  a  por¬ 
trait  is  to  be  attributed.”  More  certainly  was  born  in  Holland 
and  studied  in  Italy,  but  a  worse  example  of  the  Italian  influence 
on  Dutch  painting  could  scarcely  be  found,  unless  it  be  Steenwyck, 
the  painter  of  interiors.  The  layman  will  be  further  puzzled  to 
read,  on  p.  251,  “  It  is  to  him  [Steenwyck]  that  we  owe  those 
first  interiors,  which  later  became  a  speciality  among  various 
painters.  He  was  the  first  also  to  give  in  painting  the  effect  of 
light  thrown  from  tapers  and  candles  on  architectural  forms.  As 
the  creator  of  a  new  style  he  merits  to  be  recorded.”  This  is  a 
quotation  from  M.  Henri  Ilavard,  and  will  not  tend  to  assist  the 
“layman’s”  study  of  Steenwyck  as  a  “Romanist.”  Further  on 
the  “ layman”  will  read — 

Within  the  next  fifty  years  (from  1579)  nearly  all  the  great  Dutch 
painters  were  born — De  Keyser,  Cuvp,  Rembrandt,  Terburg,  Bol,  Berchem. 

A  good  list  this,  surely,  to  instruct  the  “  layman.”  There  was 
no  occasion,  of  course,  to  make  it  exhaustive  ;  but  Bol,  not  Franz 
Hals  or  Van  der  Heist ;  Berchem,  not  Ruysdael !  Two  pages  after 
this  Mr.  Cook,  in  annotating  Berchem’s  picture  of  “  Grossing  the 
Ford,”  informs  the  “  layman  ”  that  “  Berchem,  like  Both,  is  one 
of  the  Dutch  painters  who  lived  rather  after  the  great  period  of 
Dutch  art.”  It  will  not  make  things  much  clearer  when  the 
“  layman  ”  finds  out  that  Both  was  born  ten  years  before  Berchem, 
only  four  years  after  Rembrandt,  two  after  Terburg,  in  the  same 
year  as  Adrian  van  Ostade  and  Teniers,  and  before  Bol,  Van  der 
Heist,  Metzu,  Ruysdael,  and  Jan  Steen,  all  of  whom  were  born 
within  the  fifty  years  from  1 579. 

But  to  turn  to  a  greater  man,  the  greatest  master  of  the  Dutch 
school,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
artists  who  ever  lived — Rembrandt.  What  will  the  layman  learn 
of  him  P  He  will  read  a  good  deal  about  chiaroscuro  and  colour 
which  he  will  (fortunately,  perhaps)  not  understand,  but  he  will 
also  read  and  thoroughly  understand  a  sentence  in  which  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  teaching  about  Rembrandt  is  summed 
up  : 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  best  painters  to  paint  the  noblest  things  they  can 
see  bv  sunlight ;  it  was  the  aim  of  Rembrandt  to  paint  the  foulest  things 
he  could  see — by  rushlight. 

To  some  this  passage  will  seem  a  libel  on  the  art  and  character 
of  Rembrandt  as  foul  as  anything  Rembrandt  ever  painted,  and 
even  Mr.  Ruskin’s  admirers  must  think  it  “  a  little  too  strong”  ; 
but  what  will  the  layman  think  of  Rembrandt  and  his  works? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  make  him  avoid  the  room  where  the  monstrous 
paintings  of  so  vile  a  man  are  hung?  Lucidly,  if  he  looks  from 
the  books  to  the  pictures,  he  will  need  no  other  corrective.  He 
will  be  puzzled,  however,  even  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Cook  to 
the  various  pictures,  which  in  this  case  contrast  more  ludicrously 
with  the  estimate  of  the  painter  than  in  any  other.  He  will  find 
one  of  the  pictures  called  “  a  noble  picture  of  the  dignity  of  old 
age,”  and  another  he  will  be  told  contains  “  something  spiritually 
instructive,”  and  he  will,  oddly  enough,  not  have  his  attention 


called  to  any  of  those  “  foul  things  ”  which  it  was  the  “  aim”  of 
Rembrandt  to  paint.  Altogether,  he  can  only  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  National  Gallery  contains  no  characteristic  work 
of  this  master. 

Even  more  confusion  of  mind  attends  the  layman  who  en¬ 
deavours  to  study  French  art  (for  the  first  time)  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Cook.  With  regard  to  such  artists  as  Claude 
and  Gaspar  Poussin,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  carried  bis  system  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  comparison  to  its  greatest  excess.  The  layman  will  find 
these  artists  judged,  not  by  what  they  did,  but  bv  what  others 
have  done  since  ;  their  merits  minimized,  their  faults  emphasized, 
with  all  the  force  at  the  command  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
masters  of  the  English  language  ;  and  perhaps  in  these  and  other 
cases  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  layman  will  encounter  in 
the  book  will  be  to  understand  why  so  many  pictures  of  which 
so  little  that  is  good  can  be  said  should  be  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  all ;  why  the  British  public,  who  are  nearly  all  “  lay¬ 
men,”  should  spend  thousands  of  pounds  in  purchasing  them,  and 
thousands  more  in  building  splendid  galleries,  only  to  exhibit 
them  as  objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention 
to  some  radical  faults  in  this  book  which  prevent  it  from  reach¬ 
ing  an  ideal  standard  as  a  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery,  it 
is  in  many  ways  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  book,  lull, 
especially  in  the  Italian  section,  of  information  well  chosen  and 
arranged,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  wish  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  pictures.  If  the  book  is  not  as 
valuable  as  it  might  be,  it  is  not  from  want  of  labour  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  done  his  work  in  a  very  thorough  manner. 
It  would  also  be  unfair  to  omit  that  he  has  quoted  a  great  many 
authors  besides  Mr.  Ruskin — that  he  has  evidently  consulted  all 
the  writers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  from  John  Landseer  to  Mr.  Armstrong.  Indeed, 
of  prominent  writers  on  art,  the  names  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
and  Mr.  Hamerton  are  the  only  ones  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  All  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  more  of  a  Hand¬ 
book  to  Ruskin  than  anything  else.  But,  in  default  of  a  perfect 
Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery,  a  Handbook  to  Ruskin  is  110 
unacceptable  gift.  With  the  exception  (and,  perhaps,  without  the 
exception)  of  that  volume  of  Selections  which  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  modern  books,  this  one  of  Mr.  Cook’s  contains  more 
passages  of  the  “wit  and  wisdom”  of  Mr.  Ruskin  than  any 
other — a  fact  which  will  make  it  attractive  to  “  laymen  ’  of 
all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  to  many  “  professionals  ’  also. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

TWO  of  the  authors  of  Three  in  Norway  picked  up  an  equally 
jovial  and  facetious  companion  and  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  in  the  wilds  of  North-Western  America.  For  we 
may  remark  that  the  mystical  “  B.C.”  does  not  mean  “  Before 
Christ,”  but  stands  for  British  Columbia.  Readers  of  the  former 
book  will  know  what  they  may  expect ;  and,  if  they  like  a 
rollicking  and  lively  style,  their  expectations  will  be  fully 
gratified.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  fun  is  incessant,  it  is  frequently 
rather  forced,  and  not  a  few  of  the  puns  are  exceptionally 
villainous.  Nevertheless  we  own  to  having  been  entertained 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  triumvirate  must  have  a  genuine  sense  of 
humour.  They  make  the  most  of  the  many  odd  characters  they 
encountered,  and  there  are  many  well-told  stories ;  among  others 
one  concerning  an  imported  dromedary,  which  reminds  us  of 
another  and  more  famous  humpback,  whose  adventures  in  the 
Camargue  were  chronicled  by  the  elder  Dumas.  B.C,  has  an 
advantage  over  the  book  on  Norway,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  veritable  adventure,  hardship,  and  exploration.  There 
are  many  ways  of  enjoying  a  holiday,  and  we  confess  that 
the  recreations  of  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  altogether  to 
our  taste.  They  toiled  like  galley-slaves,  and  endured  like  mar¬ 
tyrs,  with  a  cheerful  constancy  beyond  all  praise.  In  short, 
they  seem  to  be  of  the  stuff-  which  English  historians  com¬ 
placently  glorify  as  typical  of  the  energy  that  has  made  our 
Empire.'  Not  that  they  are  guilty  of  glorifying  themselves; 
they  take  their  trying  experiences  as  all  in  the  day’s  work,  and 
so  it  is  only  insensibly  that  admiration  steals  upon  us.  Had  we 
been  in  their  place  we  should  certainly  have  cut  short  our  trip, 
and  the  story  would  never  have  got  further  than  the  prologue. 
As  for  the  prologue,  in  spite  of  some  minor  disagreeables,  that  is 
pleasant  enough.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  an  Allan  Liner ; 
they  crossed  the  Canadian  Dominion  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  after  a  course  of  stuffing  and  gorging  which  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  comparatively  lean  months  to  follow,  they  had 
their  last  “square  meal”  on  the  Pacific  Company’s  cars,  and 
were  dropped  at  Golden  City  in  Columbia.  There  their  joys  and 
their  troubles  began,  and  we  shall  give  a  faint  sketch  of  the  one 
and  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  future  tourists  and  settlers.  We 
take  things  pretty  promiscuously  as  they  came  ;  and  the  first, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  worst,  of  their  plagues  was  mosquitoes.  We 
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have  learned  long  ago  that  in  subarctic  regions  those  pests  are 
as  venomous  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  tropics.  Possibly 
our  readers  may  remember  in  The  Great  Lone  Land  Major  Butlers 
journey  through  their  poisonous  clouds  over  the  plains  of  the 
"Red  liiver  to  Port  Garry.  The  three  appear  to  have  had  even 
more  irritating  experiences  than  the  Major.  They  had  gone 
on  a  short  sporting  trip  from  Golden  City,  which  gave  them 
a  foretaste  in  various  ways  of  what  they  were  subsequently 
to  expect.  First,  on  striking  into  the  forests  they  followed 
an  illusory  trail,  which  lost  itself  among  fallen  trees,  heaped 
together  by  one  of  the  very  common  conflagrations.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  go°  in  the  shade,  and  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  to  cool  them  as  they  scrambled  through  thickets  and 
over  the  trunks  of  fallen  giants,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  packs  and  their  sleeping  gear.  Then  the  silent  forest 
of  a  sudden  became  vocal  with  shrill  trumpeting,  and  the 
innumerable  legions  of  mosquitoes  swarmed  up  and  down  upon 
them  from  all  quarters.  It  was  impossible  to  cover  their  heads 
by  way  of  protection,  for  they  could  not  pick  a  passage  blindfold. 
And,  for  once  relapsing  into  melancholy,  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  “  there  is  no  misery  on  earth  equal  to  a  really  bad  attack  of 

thosedemons.”  Bivouacking  one  night  immediately  afterwards,  they 
took  effective  precautions  against  the  “  demons  ’  by  sleeping  with 
their  heads  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  dipping  sheer  down  into  a 
picturesque  canyon,  and  by  surrounding  the  camp  with  tires  in 
the  form  of  a"  horseshoe.  The  strategy  succeeded ;  but  then- 
slumbers  were  interrupted  by  another  of  the  scourges  of  these 
Columbian  regions  in  the  shape  of  a  portentous  thunderstorm. 
The  blinding  flashes  of  lightning  illuminated  “every  stick  and 
stone  in  the  vast  gulf  of  the  canyon”;  but,  short  of  being  actu¬ 
ally  struck  by  the  electricity,  a  chance  which  was  probable 
enough,  there  was  no  actual  danger,  as  they  were  not  immediately 
under  the  trees.  It  was  much  otherwise  when  they  met  with 
one  of  these  storms  in  the  woods,  and  the  timber  was  crashing 
and  rending  ax-ound  them,  so  that  they  were  glad  to  seek  shelter 
under  fallen  stems. 

They  had  provided  themselves  with  canoes  for  the  lake  and 
river  navigation ;  but,  before  stai-ting  fairly  on  their  travels, 
they  purchased  pack-horses  to  carry  their  “  plunder  or  their 
“  truck,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  country.  Besides  personal  kit  and 
the  simple  cooking  utensils,  they  had  blankets,  guns,  axes,  and 
canvas  for  a  tent.  As  for  the  tent  poles,  wherever  they  went 
they  generally  found  fir-trees  in  profusion  for  their  hatchets. 
The  horses  were  necessary  nuisances  ;  but  they  greatly  aggravated 
the  labour  and  anxieties  of  the  explorei-s.  Tracks  had  often  to  be 
made  for  them  through  impassable  woods  or  along  almost  im¬ 
practicable  rock-ledges.  Grass  had  to  be  found  of  a  night  if 
possible — not  always  an  easy  matter  in  the  forests  and  the  flooded 
swamps.  They  must  have  starved  had  they  been  picketed  or 
even  habitually  hobbled ;  frequently  of  a  morning  it  was  found 
they  had  disappeared,  when  they  had  to  be  followed  up  and 
brought  back  from  indefinite  distances.  In  the  daytime  one  of 
the  animals  might  turn  skittish  and  bolt,  scattering  the  contents 
of  his  pack  as  he  cannoned  against  the  stems  of  the  pine-trees. 
Packing  in  the  morning,  which  must  be  slowly  and  scientifically 
done,  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience,  especially  in  a  downpour  of 
rain,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  far  below  freezing-point. 
But  it  was  nothing  to  the  unceasing  strain  on  the  temper,  owing 
to  the  dodges  and  subterfuges  of  the  crafty  animals,  and  their 
constitutional  aversion  to  do  their  work.  In  particular,  the  party 
were  the  possessors  of  a  notorious  old  roan  whose  shrewdness  had 
passed  into  a  household  word  in  the  colony.  I  hey  had  been 
warned  after  buying  him  that  “  what  that  boss  don’t  know  aint 
worth  knowing,”  and  often  did  the  words  come  back  to  their 
memory.  AYe  fear  that  a  local  Act  against  cruelty  to  animals 
would  be  a  dead  letter  in  the  backwoods  of  British  Columbia  ;  ex  en 
our  kindly  English  friends  pi-opelled  their  beasts  with  bludgeons, 
eupliuistically  designated  “  the  whips  ;  and  as  for  swearing  at 
large,  that  was  found  to  be  indispensable.  Indeed,  they  develop 
an  ingenious  and  apologetical  theory  as  to  the  innocence  of  the 
expletives  that  mean  nothing  out  there,  though  in  England  they 
would  provoke  general  reprobation.  The  work  was  not  only 
hard,  but  difficult  and  often  dangerous.  It  may  give  a  notion  of 
the  precipitousness  of  some  of  the  hills  that,  when  they  shot  a 
grouse  on  a  rocky  crest,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  foi-  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  ricocheting  from  ledge  to  ledge. 
Canoeing  was  often  intolerably  laborious,  as  xx  hen  they  xx  ere 
poling  along  shallows  choked  with  fallen  logs,  beneath  banks 
overgrown  with  trees  and  brushwood  ;  and  it  x\  as  penlous  when 
with  the  dead  weight  of  the  stores  they  w-ere  shooting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rapids.  They  report  the  climate  healthy,  and  so  it  may 
be.  That  it  is  agreeable  for  permanent  picnicking  and  camping 
out  we  take  liberty  to  doubt.  Thunderstorms  such  as  we  have 
described  are  common ;  when  a  hurricane  goes  howling  through 
the  woods,  giant  stems  which  have  been  left  standing,  although 
isolated  and  scorched  and  mined  by  fires,  are  snapping  and 
falling  in  all  directions.  \\  e  can  undei-stand  that  the  excitement 
of  actual  danger  may  be  enjoyable;  and  one  maybe  content  to 
put  up  with  bitter  cold  during  the  night  and  at  early  morning 
for  the  sake  of  the  healthy  bracing  and  the  brilliant  sunshine  to 
follow.  But  surely  nothing  can  have  been  more  depressing  than 
the  days  of  drenching  rain,  which  made  immediate  progress  im¬ 
possible,  confining  the  travellers  to  their  miserable  tent,  and 
swamping  the  country  through  which  they  had  paintully  to  plod. 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  say  they  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and  mocked  at 
the  notion  of  colds  or  rheumatism.  They  kept  their  appetites, 
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too,  and  sometimes,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  had  considerable 

difficulties  over  the  burning  commissariat  question.  More  than 
once  they  were  nearly  reduced  to  extremities  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  seasons  of  faring  sumptuously  on  such  delicacies 
as  rich,  red  charr  and  fatted  plover  which  are  indeliby  impressed 
on  their  memories.  The  best  mutton  they  ever  tasted  in  their 
lives  was  the  tainted  joint  of  an  aged  mountain  ram,  whose  carcase 
had  been  left  lying  out  for  days  and  mangled  by  a  passing  wol¬ 
verine.  Frequently  they  found  excellent  fishing ;  but  the  sport 
with  big  game  did  not  come  to  very  much,  although  they  either 
saw,  or  stalked,  or  killed  bears,  elk,  cariboo,  deer,  &c.  Birds, 
and  especially  the  aquatic  species,  vei'e  plentiful,  and  when  the 
camp  was  pitched  in  convenient  localities  the  larder  was  generally 
fairly  well  stocked.  The  scenery  may  be  summed  up  by  describing 
what  they  saw  of  Columbia  as  a  land  of  mountains  and  forests, 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams.  The  mountain  ranges  are  often 
grand  in  the  extreme,  though  the  flats  and  low-  woodlands  are 
tame  and  monotonous.  Finally,  and  somewhat  to  our  surprise, 
we  are  assured  that  the  counti-y  is  in  many  ways  most  desirable 
as  a  home,  and  that  there  are  great  chances  for  “young  un¬ 
married  men,  with  capital  of,  say, from  2,000/.  to  5:0°o/. 

The  contents  of  the  Indian  Olio  are  as  miscellaneous  as  we 
might  presume  from  the  title.  General  Burton  must  have  a  good 
memory ;  probably  he  kept  regular  journals,  and  he  gossips 
pleasantly  and  in  most  promiscuous  fashion  on  the  India  he  has 
known  in  the  course  of  long  service.  His  observations  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
though  lately  he  had  a  high  command  in  Burmali.  He  treats  ot 
military  matters,  of  sport  and  scenery,  of  the  institutions  of  the 
countrv,  and  the  customs  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  natixes. 
\Ye  hax  e  not  come  upon  much  that  isx-ery  nexxr,  but  his  book  gixes 
a  good  general  idea  of  South  Hindustan  to  those  xx'lio  happen  to 
know  little  about  it.  .Thus  he  begins  with  a  really  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Madras  at  various  seasons.  General  Burton  is 
likewise  eloquent  upon  insect  pests — -a  subject  which  somehow 
has  a  strange  fascination  for  us.  The  plague  of  flies  in  Egypt  could 
hardly  hax-e  been  more  terrible  than  the  nightly  sufferings  ot  the 
occupants  ofa  jungle  tent,  or  even  of  a  lighted  mess-i-oom  in  certain 
seasons  at  certain  stations.  The  creepers  and  crawlers  of  many 
hoi'rible  kinds  might  satiate  the  curiosity  of  the  most  fervid 
entomologists,  while  oi-dinary  flies  are  gathered  up  by  the  bushel, 
and  swept  axx’ay  by  the  serx  ants  into  corners.  Nothing  can  be 
moi-e  pathetic  than  the  reminiscences  of  attacks  by  sanguinary 
wood-leeches  in  the  jungles,  which  fix  on  by  the  score  without 
any  xx-ai’ning,  sxvelling  themselx-es  from  the  size  of  a  xx  heat- 
straw  to  that  of  a  grape.  Some  of  his  pictures  ot  scenery  are 
striking,  notably  when  lie  is  describing  the  Neilgharries  and  the 
ascent  of  the  Coonoor  Ghaut.  He  argues,  and  he  makes  out 
a  tolerably  good  case,  that  the  condition  of  the  ryot  is  really 
very  comfortable.  Away  from  the  districts  exceptionally  ex¬ 
posed  to  famines  his  simple  xvants  are  sufficiently  supplied. 
Irrigation  is  the  grand  specific  for  the  material  woes  of  India. 
Happily  xvater  may  generally  be  applied  at  a  remunerative  cost ; 
and,  wherever  there  is  water  enough,  the  fertility  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  He  broaches  one  theory  which  is  novel  to  us 
namely,  that  the  extermination  of  tigers  is  not  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  ryot.  For  the  tiger  keeps  doxvn  the  deer  and  sxvine, 
which  otherxvise  would  increase  and  desti'oy  the  crops.  Concern¬ 
ing  snakes,  and  gix  ing  the  official  returns  ot  the  deaths  from 
bites,  he  says  there  is  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  many  a 
secret  murder  by  poison  is  set  down  to  those  reptiles.  Hardly 
otherwise,  he  says,  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
mortality  is  so  much  greater  among  men  than  cattle.  And, 
among  many  other  things,  he  has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting 
to  say  as  to  those  aboriginal  hill-races,  with  their  mysterious 
creeds  and  rites,  which  are  rapidly  dying  out  before  the  advances 
of  civilization. 


CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION.* 

THE  Delegates  of  the  Unix-ersity  Press  at  Oxford  liax-e  acted 
wisely  in  entrusting  the  Rev.  AV.  Dunn  Macray  with  the 
preparation  of  their  nexx-  edition  of  ( 'larondoii  s  History  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  has  done  his  work  thoroughly,  and  in  a  befitting 
spirit  ot  reverence  for  his  author.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  he 
has  restored  xvords  and  phrases  of  the  original  MS.  which  had 
been  needlessly  altered  in  the  last  edition  of  1849,  and  is  able  to 
assure  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  reproduced  as  exactly  as 
possible — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  spelling—"  the 
form  in  which  Clarendon  wrote  his  narrative.”  In  oi-der  to  facilitate 
references  to  the  original  sources  of  the  work,  he  has  marked  the 
places  xx-here  the  text  changes  from  the  AIS.  of  the  History  to 
the  AIS.  of  the  Life ;  for,  as  is  xvell  known,  the  two  xx-oi-ks  xvere 
written  separately,  and  were  afterwards  “  xvorked  up  together  by 
the  author.”  The  present  edition  is  in  six  volumes — one  less, 
that  is,  than  the  last — and  the  saving  has  been  made  by  the 
omission  of  Bishop  AVarburton’s  notes,  and  of  the  Short  Vino  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  is,  as  the  editor  remarks,  a  distinct 
xvork.  Alany  of  the  notes  given  here  refer  to  differences  between 

*  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England  begun  in  the 
near  1641.  By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Re-edited,  from  a  fresh 
Collation  of  the  Original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  VV.  Puna 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  6  vols.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  18S8. 
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the  printed  text  and  the  MS.,  or  matters  of  a  like  kind ;  some 

tew  contain  references  to  other  authorities,  and  fewer  still  afford 
some  scraps  ot  pertinent  information,  expressed  as  briefly  as 
possible.  A  most  important  feature  in  Mr.  Macray’s  work  is  that 
lie  has  supplied  a  considerable  number  of  marginal  dates,  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student,  for  Clarendon  often 
disregards  the  chronological  sequence  of  events.  Lastly,  he  has 
compiled  an  Index,  which  appears  to  us  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Indeed  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  these  volumes 
is  with  their  general  appearance,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that 
ot  various  educational  works  issued  by  the  Delegates.  Clarendon's 
dignified  narrative  should,  we  think,  have  been  presented  in  a 
statelier  form. 


LOVE-LETTERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEM  AMD  WOMEN.* 

\  VONG-  “  books  which  are  no  books  ’’  one  may  reckon  those 
which  are  the  result  ol  book-making.  The  editor  of  Love- 
Letters  of  Famous  Men  and  Women  says  “  there  are  too  many  of 
Boswells  kidney  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  by  of  gratifying  the 
public  or  themselves  by  the  open  display  of  such  lines  a.Avere 
never  intended  to  be  read  save  by  them  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.”  The  editor’s  kidney  may  be  Boswell’s ;  his  style,  it 
is  needless  to  remark,  is  very  unlike  the  style  of  the  heir  of 
Auchmleck.  He  observes  that  Steele’s  wife  was  “  strong  in  the 
righteous  conviction  that  it  was  altogether  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  lor  the  people,”  by  which  he  means  that  Lady 
oteele  allowed  her  husband’s  letters  to  be  published.  This  is  an 
example  ol  the  taste  of  Mr.  Merydew,  who  has  put  together  a 
pair  ol  large  volumes,  and  who  speaks  of  Burns  as  “  this  erotic 
Ayrshire  bard,”  and  of  Macaulay  as  “  that/istute  essayist,”  His 
learning  may  be  gauged  by  a  remark  about  “  the  letter  of  Proetus 
to  Bellerophon.”  The  letter,  of  course,  was  to  Iobates,  and 
-belieioplion  could  not  very  well  have  opened  it  even  if  lie  liad 
been  the  kind  of  man  who  reads  other  people’s  letters.  As  for  the 
collection,  the  letters  of  Farquhar  would  have  been  better  omitted ; 
the  introduction  ol  Scott  sone  romance  in  such  company  is  disa^ree- 
able  enough  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  few  of  Johnson’s  notes  to 
Mrs.  I brale  are  called  love-letters  at  all;  at  seventv-three  Mrs. 
liozzi  should  scarcely  be  accused  of  being  “in  love””  with  Mr. 
Conway,  or,  if  her  affection  was  senile,  ordinary  good  feelino- 
would  have  excluded  it  from  the  volumes.  Horace  Walpole 
might  not  “  care  a  straw  for  being  said  to  be  in  love  with  ”  the 
w?  ,,rryns;  but  Mrs>  1>iozzi  was  probably  of  another  mind. 
Walpoles  letters  are  necessarily  spoiled  by  “such  portions 
having  been  occasionally  omitted  as  bore  little  relation  to  the 
subject  of  love."’  As  for  Keats,  his  letters  have  been  only  too 
much  canvassed  ;  and  it  is  particularly  cruel  to  print  once  again 
those  in  which  his  poetic  jealousy  made  him  speak  in  an  unmanly 
way  ol  his  friend  Brown.  On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  envy 
the  person  who  is  introduced  to  the  weaker  side  of  distinguished 
men  by  Mr.  Merydew.  The  portraits  in  his  volumes  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  coarse  and  ill  executed. 


L’ESCRIME  ET  LES  ESCRIMEURS.f 

T  is  not  often  that  an  Englishman  writes  on  a  peculiarly 
Trench  art  with  such  success  that  his  work  is  acknowledged 
hy  Liench  readers  to  have  done  what  French  writers  had  left 
undone,  and  is  translated  into  French  within  a  few  years.  We 
may  therefore  be  well  pleased  that  the  President  of  the  Brussels 
Fencing  Club  has  published  a  French  version  of  Mr.  Egerton 
Oastle  s  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence.  It  makes  a  very  handsome 
book,  and  t  he  author  has  taken  occasion  to  correct  one  or  two 
small  mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  engravings,  and  also  to 
replace  some  figures  of  typical  swords,  which  in  the  English 
edition  were  copied  from  books,  by  others  taken  direct  from  some 
of  the  best  specimens  in  the  Baron  de  Cosson’s  collection.  In  1 
tills  respect  the  French  edition  is  an  improved  one,  and  may  be  1 
a  desirable.  possession  even  to  amateurs  who  already  have  the 
English  edition,  and  can  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  | 
many  characteristic  and  amusing  extracts  from  English  books  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  omitted  altogether,  or 
else  lose  most  of  their  savour  by  a  literal  rendering  into  modern 
Fiench.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  preserve  the  English 
text  in  an  appendix,  nor  would  the  additional  cost  have  been 
worth  counting.  Tins  drawback,  however,  may  be  condoned  as 
being  to  some  extent  inevitable. 

Having  commended  the  design  of  the  translator,  and  that  part 
o  the  execution  which  is  the  author’s,  we  are  sorry  that  we  must 
speak  of  matters  in  the  translator’s  performance  which  were  not 
inevitable  and  are  in  no  wise  commendable.  We  have  said  it  is 
weil  that  Mr.  Egerton  Castle’s  book  is  translated ;  we  have  not 
said,  and  we  cannot  say,  that  it  is  well  translated.  The  original 
is  not  only  a  competent  but  a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  it  needs 
a  scholar  to  do  justice  to  it  in  translation.  M.  Fierlants,  we  are 
informed  and  believe,  is  a  very  sufficient  amateur  of  the  foil, 

*  Love-Letters  of  Famous  Men  and  Women.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Merydew 
London:  Remington  &  Co.  1888.  J  J 

t  LEscrime  et tes  Escrimeurs  depuis  te  moycn  age  jusqu’au  i8«  siecte. 
i88s  "“eltOU  ^aSt  U’  fradlut  de  1  Anglais,  par  Albert  Fierlants.  Paris: 


but  it  follows  not  that  he  is  a  scholar.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not 
gone  to  work  like  a  scholar  in  this  undertaking.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle’s  book  is  the  introductory 
bibliography  of  fencing  literature  published  before  the  present 
century.  Doubtless  the  author  is  already  in  a  position  to  improve 
l*:  >  but,  taken  as  it  is,  it  brings  us  much  nearer  to  completeness 
than  M.  A  igeant  s  work  in  the  same  kind,  or  any  other  known  to 
us.  It  was  the  obvious  duty  of  a  French  translator  to  give  his 
readers,  as  regards  this  bibliography,  the  full  benefit  of  minutely 
faithful  reproduction ;  for  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
books  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  bibliography  is  nothing  if  not 
exact.  It  is  almost  as  superfluous  to  say  that  the  presses  of 
1  aris  are  as  capable  as  any  in  the  world  of  executing  a  task  of 
this  kind  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

Kow  the  very  first  thing  M.  Fierlants  does  is  to  turn  a  reference 
to  the  monthly  magazine  called  Time  into  a  reference  to  a  non¬ 
existent  article  in  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is  pardonable  in 
most  Frenchmen  and  Belgians  never  to  have  heard  of  Time,  the 
magazine.  It  is  not  pardonable  in  a  Belgian  who  translates  an 
English  book  full  of  minute  references  to  have  omitted  to  inform 
himself  on  such  matters.  We  can  only  hope  that  not  many 
French  readers  may,  on  the  strength  of  the  blunder  made  by  M. 
F  ierlants  or  his  printers,  pass  fruitless  hours  in  turning  over  a 
file  of  the  Times  instead  of  looking  at  the  number  of  Time  which 
1S  referred  to  by  Mr.  Castle.  But  it  is  not  only  English 

names  and  words  that  sufier.  Posselier,  a  not  obscure  name 
among  French  swordsmen,  is  miscopied  or  misprinted  Passelier. 
In  the  titles  of  Spanish  works  the  Spanish  n  is  disregarded 
throughout,  so  that  we  get  such  solecisms  as  bisono,  ano,  ensene, 
Fspanas,  and  accents  fare  no  better.  Then  there  are  mistransla¬ 
tions  which  might  lead  a  book-hunter  grievously  astray.  “  II  est 
donne,  d  autoritd,  dans  la  Ahnirante’s  Bibliografia  Militar,”  does 
not  render  the  sense  of  “It  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Almirante s  Bibliografia  Mihtar.”  Again,  “gravures  sur  bois 
separ^es  du  texte  ”  is  not  the  same  thing  as  “  woodcuts  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  text.”  Further,  M.  Fierlants  has  a  bad  habit 
of  translating  the  imprints  of  English  books ;  he  might  just  as 
well  give  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  title  instead  of  copying 
it.  I  he  business  of  bibliography  is  in  the  first  instance  to  ident  ify 
the  book  by  an  exact  description,  and  for  that  purpose  not  to 
translate,  but  to  transcribe.  M.  Fierlants  has  not  here  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse.  He  had  only  to  leave  Mr.  Castle’s  work 
alone. 

A\  e  need  not  mention  other  small  mistakes  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  English  titles,  but  in  the  body  of  the  book  “  Dekken  ” 
for  Dekker  is  an  unpleasing  surprise.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Dekker  is  a  fairly  well  known  one.  At  the  head  of  Chapter  V. 
the  dedication  of  Saviolo’s  Practise  is  grossly  misprinted.  For 
“Earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe,  Viscount  Hereford,”  we  find  “  Earle  of 
Essex  and  Fvol,  Viscount,  slerreford .”  There  are  other  mistakes 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  careless  proof-reading,  though 
eien  that,  m  a  work  of  this  character,  is  by  no  means  a  trivfal 
fault.  \\  here  Mr.  Castle  mentions  “  the  racket  or  the  bat,”  M. 
Fierlants  talks  of  “la  raquette  011  le  cricket bal  [«'c].”  Mr.  Castle 
quotes  Slender’s  complaint,  “  I  have  bruised  my  shin  at  rapier 
and  dagger  play.”  M.  Fierlants  appears  to  have  read  skin  for 
s/un,  for  he  translates  “  Je  me  suis  fait  meurtrir  lapeau.”  Sword- 
cutter  for  cutler  may  be  a  mere  misprint.  But  when  M.  Fierlants 
writes  “  arrnes  signdes  Wolfs  ou  Andrea  Ferraras;’  he  not  only 
shows  himself  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  difference  between  a 
trade-marir  and  a  signature,  but  does  great  injustice  to  Mr. 
Castle,  who  has  nothing  answering  to  the  unlucky  word  signees. 
Meed  we  explain  that  the  rude  figure  of  a  running  wolf,  some¬ 
times  called  a  fox,  is  one  of  the  commonest  marks  on  German 
blades,  and  does  not  even  indicate  any  particular  maker  ?  Hence 
Pistol  s  “  Thou  diest  on  point  of  fox.” 

lhe  oddest  slip  is  not  in  a  foreign  language  at  all,  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  M.  Fierlants’s  mother-tongue  is  Flemish.  Mr. 
Castle  writes  in  a  note: — “The  well-known  and  witty  French 
writer,  Ernest  Legouve,  who  was  once  a  great  cscrimeur'”  &c.  M. 
Fierlants  renders  this: — “I  n  eminent  dcrivain  francais,  Ernest 
Legou\  0,  qui  it  ait  en  mime  temps  un  honime  d’esprit  et  un  qrand 
esenmeur.  Either  the  French  of  Brussels  is  materially  different 
from  any  French  we  are  accustomed  to,  or  M.  Fierlants  imagines 
that  M.  Legouvd  is  dead.  Absit  omen!  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  M.  Legouvd  is  alive ;  we  trust  he  is  well ;  and  we 
hereby  oiler  him  our  respectful  thanks  (if  they  should  reach  him) 
for  some  of  the  most  charming  pages  ever  written  about  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  fencing.  Does  M.  Fierlants  think,  peradventure,  that 
iU.  Eegouve  flourished  in  the  last  century  ? 

A.  yet  worse  offence  remains.  Mr.  Castle  has  translated  a 
fairly  long  passage  from  a  French  traveller’s  account  of  an 
•  ngl.i  I,nze-fight  with  swords.  The  original  is  evidently  acces¬ 
sible,  since  Mr.  Castle  had  access  to  it.  M.  Fierlants  has  actually 
retranslated  Mr.  Castle’s  translation  into  his  own  French  instead 
of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  original.  The  retranslation  is  dull  and 
clumsy,  but  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  offence.  A  writer  who 
can  treat  literature  in  this  fashion  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  pen 
and  mk  for  any  serious  purpose. 

The  general  style  of  the  translation  is  very  unequal,  but,  after 
the  samples  of  M.  Fierlants  s  accuracy  which  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  give,  that  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of.  We  are  sorry 
that  a  number  of  blemishes,  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  have  been  allowed  to  spoil  a  good  book. 
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THE  PROSAICS  OF  THE  DRAMA.* 

THE  man  ■who  writes  a  handbook  to  dramatic  authorship  is 
almost  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  society.  What  the 
world  really  wants  to  know  is  “  how  not  to  do  it.”  The  successful 
playwright  of  to-day  comes  in  for  such  an  inordinate  share  both 
of  praise  and  pudding  (especially  of  pudding),  that  there  i3  a 
rush  towards  dramatic  authorship  as  to  a  sort  of  literary  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Those  whom  nature  has  equipped  for  this  perilous  quest 
require  no  guidebook.  The  adventurers  who  set  forth  with 
adequate  talent  of  the  right  sort  will  certainly  pick  up  the 
nuggets.  There  is  no  “  ring  ”  or  “  corner  ”  that  such  talent, 
backed  by  moderate  perseverance,  will  not  quickly  break 
through.  Those  who  possess  it  will  make  their  own  way ;  those 
who  do  not  should  be  deterred  from  setting  forth  on  a  futile 
enterprise.  They  will  either  whiten  with  their  bones  the  rocky 
defiles  that  lead  to  El  Dorado,  or  they  will  return  soured  and 
disappointed  men.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  anonymous 
“  Dramatist  ”  who  professes  to  guide  “  would-be  ”  treasure- 
hunters  draws  no  alluring  picture  of  the  route.  For  instance, 
one  of  his  recommendations  is  that  the  novice  should  study  the 
successful  plays  of  his  contemporaries  by  positively  haunting  the 
theatres  where  they  are  running.  “  Give  your  whole  attention 
one  night  to  the  story  and  how  it  is  treated  as  a  whole  ;  another 
time  examine  the  construction — that  is,  the  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  and  acts ;  a  third  time,  note  the  situations  and  the  way 
they  are  worked  up ;  a  fourth,  the  dialogue ;  a  fifth,  the  cha¬ 
racters  ;  a  sixth,  the  minor  details  of  movement  and  positions, 
and  so  on.”  The  and  so  on  is  distinctly  humorous.  Imagine  the 
mental  condition  of  a  would-be  dramatic  author  after  seeing  The 
Union  Jack  or  Uncles  and  Aunts  (say)  ten  times  running ! 
“That  way  madness  lies.”  Yet  the  experience  might  after  all 
be  a  wholesome  one,  for  the  victim  could  not  but  emerge  from  it 
a  would-much-rather-not-be  dramatic  author.  Again,  the  aspirant 
is  solemnly  adjured  to  go  on  the  stage  for  a  year  or  so  as  a  “  utility  ” 
man  or  “  super,”  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to  acquire  the  slang  of 
the  “  profession  ”  and  master  the  meaning  of  “  R.  2.  E.,”  “  L.  U.  E.,” 
“  0.  P.,”  and  other  mystic  symbols  of  theatrical  freemasonry.  This 
also  is  a  hard  saying,  and  many  a  young  man  hearing  it  will 
go  away  sorrowful ;  the  more  so  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  is  100/.  Moreover,  the  delays,  disappointments,  and 
humiliations  which  have  to  be  endured  even  by  the  fairly  fortu¬ 
nate  playwright  are  drawn  without  extenuation.  The  author 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  theatrical  success  is  like 
a  leg  of  mutton  at  the  top  of  a  very  long  and  well-greased  pole. 
His  book  will  certainly  cut  two  ways.  To  some  would-be  play¬ 
wrights  it  will  read  like  a  sermon  on  the  text  “  Don’t !  ”  Others, 
unfortunately,  will  think  more  of  the  leg  of  mutton  than  of  the 
grease,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  waste  their  time  and  endanger 
their  dignity  in  the  hopeless  emprise.  Hopeless,  we  say,  be¬ 
cause  those  to  whom  success  is  possible  wrill  learn  nothing  from 
this  book.  Those  wTho  are  foredoomed  to  failure  will  learn  how 
to  set  about  organizing  a  matinee,  and  will  thus  be  led  into 
temptation.  The  divulging  of  such  knowledge  is  against  public 
policy.  Secrets  of  this  sort  are  really  of  the  nature  of  poison, 
and  England’s  law,  like  Mantua’s,  should  be  “  death  to  any  he 
that  utters  them.” 

The  treatise,  in  all  seriousness,  is  a  quaint  commentary  or  satire 
upon  the  theatrical  life  of  to-day.  The  author  professes  to  be  a 
more  or  less  successful  dramatist,  yet  he  cannot  write  tolerable 
English.  “  Why  I,  myself,”  he  says — “  an  important,  clever 
waiter  like  I  am — have,  at  this  moment,  in  my  desk,  plays  that 
brilliant,  startling,  dramatic  and  amusing  that  they  would  create 
quite  a  furore  in  Europe  if  they  were  only  produced.”  The  lexi¬ 
cographers  of  a  century  hence  will  find  his  text  a  perfect  store¬ 
house  of  green-room  and  bar-room  slang,  while  the  dramatic 
historian  will  pick  up  some  curious  hints  as  to  men  and  manners 
in  the  stageland  of  to-day,  and  “  how  they  strike  a  contemporary.” 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a  single  oesthetic  consideration, 
properly  so  called,  unless  it  be  the  passing  remark  that  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  the  judicious  craftsman  will  ever  keep  a 
secret  from  his  audience.  Play  writing  is  to  this  playwright  a 
trade,  not  an  art.  When  he  speaks  of  “  a  good  play  ”  he  means 
“  a  saleable  article  ” — nothing  more.  He  impresses  upon  his 
disciples  the  duty  of  going  to  the  theatre,  in  order  to  see  popular 
plays  six  times  “  and  so  on ;  ”  but  he  says  nothing  about  going 
to  nature.  He  neither  attacks  nor  defends  the  current  formulas ; 
they  are  in  his  eyes  eternal  and  immutable.  The  idea  of  trying 
to  place  the  English  drama  intellectually  on  a  level  with  the 
other  arts  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Now  and  then 
he  hits  on  a  happy  phrase  (as  “  Silence  is  the  eloquence  of  drama”), 
but  as  a  rule  his  maxims  are  platitudes  when  they  are  not  inepti¬ 
tudes.  “  It  is  popularly  supposed,”  he  writes,  “  that  an  actor  can 
represent  any  character — that  Toole  could  easily  play  Hamlet,  and 
that  for  Mr.  Penley  to  impersonate  Henry  VIII.  would  be  merely 
a  question  of  making-up.”  Who,  we  should  like  to  know, 
supposes  anything  of  the  sort  P  The  general  tendency  of  the 
popular  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  an  actor  incompetent 
to  perform  any  other  line  of  parts  than  that  in  which  he  has 
made  his  chief  success.  Such  flagrant  nonsense  is  rare,  however. 
In  general  our  author  states  fairly  enough  the  commonplaces  of 
stagecraft  as  it  is  understood  in  the  coteries  and  caravanserais  of 
stageland — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Strand.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
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when  the  drama  is  once  more  a  living  art-form,  playwrights  of  a 
wider  intellectual  horizon  will  look  back  with  amusement  upon 
this  Aristotle  of  Playhouse-Land  gravely  promulgating,  not  the 
Poetics,  but  the  Prosaics,  of  the  modern  stage. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

MR.  H AMISH  MACCUNN,  whose  overture,  “The  Dowie 
Dens  o’  Yarrow,”  was  so  well  received  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  short  time  ago,  has  written  a  cantata  under  the  title 
of  “  Bonny  Kilmeny.”  The  text  is  taken  partly  from  the  poem 
by  James  Hogg,  and  the  story  has  been  condensed  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  an  epilogue  added  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Moir.  Kilmeny,  a  beautiful  maiden,  we  are  told,  wanders 
from  her  home  in  the  country  away  into  the  solitudes  of  a  wood, 
and,  being  tired,  lies  down  in  a  spot  which  attracts  her  and  goes 
to  sleep.  The  poet’s  description  of  the  spot  may  be  caviare  to  the 
general,  for  it  runs  thus : — 

In  yond  greenwoode  there  is  a  waike, 

And  in  that  waike  there  is  a  wcne, 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike, 

That  neither  has  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  hone, 

And  down  in  yond  greenwoode  he  walks  alone. 

For  “  waike  ”  read  “  fairy  haunt,”  for  “wene  ”  read  “  bower,”  and 
for  “maike”  read  “elf,”  and  we  see  what  sort  of  company 
Bonny  Kilmeny  has  fallen  into.  She  is  spirited  away  and  re¬ 
mains  with  the  fairies,  who  are  very  kind  and  complimentary  to 
her,  for  a  little  matter  of  seven  years,  after  which  time,  “  Late, 
late  in  the  gloamin’,  Kilmeny  cam’  hame.”  She  seems,  however, 
not  to  appreciate  her  old  friends’  way  of  life ;  for,  after  having 
given  them  a  description  of  the  joys  she  had  left  behind  her,  she 
repeats  the  experiment  of  wandering  to  the  “  greenwoode  wene,” 
with  the  result  that  she  is  never  seen  again  amongst  mortal  men. 
Mr.  MacCunn’s  music,  which  illustrates  the  story,  is  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  of  exceptional  merit.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Brahms-like  ballad  for  female  voices,  “  Bonny  Kilmeny  went  up 
the  glen,”  to  the  epilogue,  “  Weep  not  for  her,”  there  is  evidence 
of  something  very  like  genius,  which  makes  us  think  that  we  may 
with  considerable  certainty  look  for  great  things  from  this 
young  composer.  Everything  seems  to  flow  naturally,  and  there 
is  no  straining  for  strange  effects,  while  he  has  evidently  already 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  his  art. 
The  work  we  are  speaking  of  is  but  a  small  one,  and  we  have  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  only  having  seen  the  pianoforte  score. 
We  understand  that  the  cantata  is  to  be  given  shortly  in 
Edinburgh,  and  will  probably  find  its  way  to  London  during  the 
season. 

Three  songs  by  the  same  composer  have  also  reached  us  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Ash  Tree,”  “  At  the  Midnight  Hour,”  and  “  I  will 
think  of  thee,  my  Love,”  all  giving  evidence  of  power  and  much 
melodic  grace.  “  The  Ash  Tree  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
become  popular,  though  that  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
being  the  best.  “  A  Sailor’s  Song  ’’  is  a  merry  and  brisk  four- 
part  song  by  Mr.  Otto  Schweizer,  which  now  becomes  one  of  the 
Strathearn  Collection,  and  can  be  commended  for  performance  at 
amateur  musical  Societies  as  a  pleasing  and  well-written  piece. 
M.  Pierre  Perrot’s  “  Two  Short  Movements  for  Violoncello  or 
V  iolin  and  Pianoforte,”  and  “  Andante  and  Allegretto  ”  for  the 
same,  are  well-written  and  melodious  trifles  which  will  suit  be¬ 
ginners  admirably,  as  they  are  devoid  of  any  great  difficulties  for 
performance.  The  whole  of  the  above  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Paterson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh. 

From  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  budget 
of  songs,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  Mr.  Frederic  H. 
Cowen’s  “  My  Heart’s  Beloved,”  a  graceful  composition  from  a 
well-known  hand ;  and  “  A  Garden  of  Memories,”  by  Mr. 
Michael  Watson,  which  will  doubtless  find  favour  among  that 
composer’s  many  admirers.  “  First  in  the  Fight,”  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Bevan,  is  a  martial  and  patriotic  strain  of  considerable 
merit ;  and  Mr.  E.  Bucalossi’s  “  As  once  we  met  ”  is  a  sentimental 
ballad  of  the  approved  type,  where  the  music  is  certainly  better 
than  the  poetry ;  while  “  The  Many  Mansions,”  by  Miss  Edith 
Cooke,  is  at  once  graceful  and  effective.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Moir’s 
“  He  will  Forgive  ”  is  a  sacred  song  of  some  power,  which,  with 
the  added  accompaniments  of  organ  or  harmonium  and  chorus  of 
tenors  and  basses,  cannot  fail  of  success ;  and  Mr.  Michael  Watson’s 
“  Trespassing  ”  is  a  humorous  trifle,  which  will  please  wherever  it 
is  sung.  A  very  pretty  vocal  duet  by  Mr.  Ernest  Birch,  entitled 
“  Long  Ago,”  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke’s  “  Ellaline  ”  Gavotte,  are 
also  amongst  the  same  publishers’  latest  productions. 

Messrs.  II.  Klein  &  Co.  send  us  “  The  Sultan’s  Daughter,”  by 
Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  a  romantic  song  of  much  merit ;  “  Hearts¬ 
ease,”  by  Miss  Violet  Fairfield,  an  effective  drawing-room  ballad ; 
two  sprightly  little  songs  by  Mr.  H.  Klein,  entitled  “  Rent-free” 
and  “  Sweet  Philomel,”  both  to  waltz  measures  more  or  less  ;  and 
“Spellbound,”  by  the  same  composer,  another  of  those  telling 
songs  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  from  this  writer. 
Among  other  songs  which  have  reached  us,  “  Marcia’s  Song,”  by 
Miss  A.  H.  Dowling,  published  by  Messrs.  V.  Durdilly  et  Cie.  of 
Paris  ;  “  Little  Guardian,”  by  Miss  Cdeile  S.  Hartogg,  published 
by  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Page  ;  and  “  Love’s  Golden  Dream,”  by  Mr. 
Lindsay  Lennox,  may  be  recommended  as  pleasing  pieces  for 
drawing-room  performance. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

i. 

WITH  the  season  come  the  season’s  books,  not  subject 
to  variation  like  the  season,  but  an  influx  of  assured 
persistency  and  abundance.  One  Christmas  may  differ  from 
another  as  Spitzbergen  differs  from  Land’s  End,  yet  no  such 
fickleness  affects  the  supply  or  the  characteristics  of  Christmas 
literature.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  demand,  such  as  must  severely  test  the  powers  of  producers 
to  gratify.  If  the  demand  is  imposing,  however,  the  general 
success  of  those  who  supply  is  quite  as  remarkable.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  of  writers  of  boys’  books.  There  have  been 
many  accessions  in  recent  years  to  the  ranks  of  writers  of  juve¬ 
nile  books,  of  stories  for  girls  and  for  young  children,  but  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  writers  for 
hoys.  Men  of  many  years’  experience,  like  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mr. 
Henty,  and  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  still  hold  their  own  in  this 
department,  and  there  are  few  who  attempt  rivalry.  Their  in¬ 
vention  shows  no  signs  of  flagging.  In  most  instances  they  tap 
the  old  sources,  and  the  flow  of  adventurous  incident  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fresh  and  sparkling.  Inexhaustible  are  the  charms  to  be 
derived  from  the  romances  of  travel  and  history,  of  sport  and 
school  life,  perils  by  sea  and  land,  wrecks,  buried  treasure,  desert 
islands,  pirates,  and  so  forth.  The  devices  of  the  story-teller  may 
be  old,  yet  all  the  art  he  needs  lies  in  the  dexterous  combination 
of  the  old  elements  of  which  boys  never  tire.  In  The  Cat 
of  Bubastes  (Blackie  &  Son)  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  makes  a  decided 
excursion  from  well-trodden  paths  by  telling  how  carelessness 
killed  a  cat  in  Egypt,  and  the  exciting  events  that  involved  not 
only  the  boy  that  did  the  deed,  but  his  family  and  household.  To 
most  English  boys  Mr.  Henty’s  pictures  of  the  wonders  of  ancient 
Egypt  under  Thotmes  III.  will  be  as  novel  as  they  are  moving. 
The  story,  too,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the 
sacred  cat  to  the  perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes, 
is  very  skilfully  constructed  and  full  of  exciting  adventures. 
When  the  young  son  of  the  Bebu  King  is  carried  captive  into 
Egypt  with  Jethro,  his  faithful  charioteer,  he  falls  into  good 
hands  in  the  house  of  Ameres,  a  high  priest  in  Thebes.  Never 
surely  did  slaves  have  so  good  a  time  as  Amuba  and  Jethro. 
They  fraternize  with  the  high  priest’s  children,  Chebron  and 
Mysa,  and  are  looked  upon  as  “  friends  ”  by  those  noble,  frank, 
and  essentially  modern  Egyptians.  On  the  Nile  and  the  water¬ 
ways  of  lakes  and  canals  they  go  a  fishing  and  fowling  to  their 
heart’s  content.  They  visit  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  Cataracts, 
Syene,  prodigious  temples,  “  the  land  of  Goschen  ”  (sic),  and 
acquire  much  useful  information.  Amuba,  on  one  occasion,  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  Moses,  a  “prince  in  Egypt.”  Ameres 
is  a  most  liberal-minded  priest,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  in  modern  Egyptology,  so  that  Amuba  soon  feels 
at  home  in  the  land  of  the  ibis  and  crocodile.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  imparted  to  him  suggests  an  abridgment  of  the 
Description  de  VEgypteiov  the  use  of  boys,  though  Mr.  Henty  is  too 
practised  a  hand  to  permit  adventure  to  wait  long  on  description.  It 
is  astonishing,  however,  to  find  how  intelligent  and  clever  Amuba 
is.  He  and  Chebron  are  exploring  a  temple  by  moonlight,  and 
discover  a  hole  in  the  head  of  one  of  the  colossal  statues.  Amuba 
instantly  suspects  that  the  opening  communicates  with  the 
mouth  of  the  figure,  and  instantly  divines  its  object.  While  at 
this  giddy  height  they  overhear  some  priests  arranging  a  mur¬ 
derous  conspiracy,  little  suspecting  it  is  directed  against  the 
good  Ameres,  and  Chebron  gives  them  a  fright  by  crying  through 
the  head  of  the  statue,  “  Beware,  sacrilegious  wretches  !  Your 
plot  shall  fail,  and  ruin  fall  upon  you !  ”  Then  the  two  boys 
take  to  their  heels,  and,  after  a  pretty  chase,  escape.  This 
amusing  prank  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  tragic  events  that 
follow  the  accidental  killing  of  Paucis,  the  cat,  by  Chebron.  The 
horror  and  remorse  of  Chebron,  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cat  by 
a  furious  mob,  and  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Ameres  are 
powerfully  portrayed.  A  series  of  thrilling  adventures  fills  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Chebron  and  Mysa,  with  their  Rebu  friends, 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  pass  across  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
through  various  perils  gain  the  Caspian,  where  Amuba  is  restored 
to  his  people,  and  reigns  with  the  faithful  aud  beautiful  Mysa  as 
his  queen.  The  Cat  of  Bubastes  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Weguelin,  both  from  the  artistic  and  archaic  points  of 
view. 

The  pirate  has  always  been  a  favourite  figure  in  boys’  books, 
and  often  enough  he  has  savoured  more  of  the  nautical  drama 
than  of  a  roving  life  on  the  main.  We  are  reminded,  however, 
by  the  books  before  us  that  there  are  pirates  and  pirates.  Mr. 
Ballantyne’s  lively  story,  The  Middy  and  the  Moors  (Nisbet  & 
Co.),  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  an  English  midshipman  who  is 
captured  by  an  Algerian  corsair,  sold  as  a  slave  in  Algiers,  where 
he  meets  a  beautiful  English  girl,  whose  portrait  he  paints  at  the 
bidding  of  his  master.  Hester  Sommers  is  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful.  Her  example  of  Christian  charity  so  works  on  the 
heart  of  Ben  Ahmed,  that  he  liberates  all  his  slaves  j  list  as  the 
reader  begins  to  wonder  how  George  Foster,  the  middy,  is  ever 
to  see  England  and  home  again.  Mr.  Ballantyne’s  story  is  one  of 
the  best  aud  briskest  of  his  many  entertaining  books.  The  Briy 
‘  Audacious'  (Blackie  &  Son)  is  a  vigorous  story  of  piracy  and 
shipwreck.  There  is  a  desperate  fight  between  the  crew  of  the 
brig  and  some  pirates  of  the  fine  old  crusted  type.  The  pirates 
are  beaten,  though  it  is  clear  they  ought  to  have  won  the  fight. 


Nor  is  it  at  all  explained  why  they  should  attack  the  brig,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  gain,  apparently,  in  the  shape  of  booty.  The 
best  thing  in  Mr.  Alan  Cole’s  book  is  a  shipwreck  on  the  coral 
reef  of  a  mysterious  island,  which  certain  of  the  brig’s  crew  enter 
by  means  of  a  subterranean  tunnel.  Here  they  enjoy  an  exciting 
time  with  the  natives,  and  are  at  length  miraculously  rescued. 
Miss  Esmd  Stuart’s  “  story  of  pirate  times,”  Carried  Off 
(National  Society),  introduces  the  illustrious  Captain  Henry 
Morgan,  whose  life  and  adventures,  by  the  way,  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  by  writers  of  fiction.  The  extraordinary 
career  of  Morgan  in  the  West  Indies  might  indeed  inspire 
a  dozen  books  of  adventure.  Some  of  his  daring  exploits  are 
vividly  told  in  Miss  Stuart’s  stirring  story  of  an  English  boy  who 
is  kidnapped  by  Morgan’s  men,  gains  the  favour  of  the  adven¬ 
turer,  and  passes  through  extreme  perils  by  sea  and  land  before 
his  return,  happily,  to  his  own  country.  In  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark 
(Blackie  &  Son)  Mr.  Henty  treats  of  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  brave  days  of  the  bitterest  struggle 
with  Genoa,  of  Pisani  and  Doria,  of  the  sea-fights  of  Antium, 
Porto  d’Anzo,  and  Chioggia.  The  hero,  Francis  Hammond,  son 
of  an  English  merchant,  is  engaged  in  many  bold  enterprises,  and 
is  as  daring  as  he  is  successful.  He  rescues  more  than  once  two 
lovely  Venetian  ladies  from  dastard  hands.  He  discovers  enemies 
of  the  Republic  plotting  in  Venice.  He  serves  Venice  on  the  sea 
in  many  a  good  fight.  His  enemy  and  rival  turns  pirate — a  bad  sort 
of  renegade  pirate — and  after  a  few  freaks  of  fortune  comes  to  a 
very  bad  end.  At  p.  148,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  de¬ 
picts  Messer  Francisco  Hammond’s  men  “  sheltering  from  the 
pirates’  arrows,”  though  nothing  like  the  enemy  or  his  arrows  is 
visible,  and  most  of  the  crew  appear  to  be  overcome  with  lassitude. 
Every  boy,  however,  should  read  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Mr. 
Henty  has  never  produced  any  story  more  delightful,  more  whole¬ 
some,  or  more  vivacious.  From  first  to  last  it  will  be  read  with 
keen  enjoyment. 

Books  there  are  which  show  it  is  well  understood  that  what 
boys  like  girls  will  read.  Miss  Peard’s  'To  Horse  and  Away 
(National  Society)  will  certainly  give  pleasure  to  girls  and  boys 
alike.  It  is  a  capital  story  of  the  days  of  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Miss  Peard’s  cha¬ 
racters  possess  genuine  individuality.  The  light-hearted,  but 
exasperating,  Mrs.  Ibbetson  is  an  excellent  sketch.  And  tangible 
flesh  and  blood  are  the  pretty  Puritan  maiden  and  the  hot-tem¬ 
pered  Adrian  Ibbetson ;  while  the  King  himself  is  by  no  means 
the  merely  ornamental  figure  often  introduced  in  historical 
romances  in  order  to  justify  a  title.  Miss  Bramston’s  Silver  Star 
Valley  (National  Society)  carries  us  to  the  Far  West,  to  a  mining 
community  in  Nevada,  and  sets  forth  the  life  and  temptations  of 
an  English  boy  in  a  strange  land.  Naturally  in  a  book  for  boys 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  silver-miners  is  decently  veiled. 
They  gamble,  they  drink  too  much  whisky,  and  are  a  reckless  lot. 
Miss  Bramston’s  story  is  spirited  and  interesting  throughout. 
Decidedly  clever  are  the  sketches  of  the  American  girl-teacher, 
“  Giant  Jim”  the  miner,  and  the  Malcolm  family,  with  whom  the 
hero  lives  for  a  while  before  the  “  unco’  guid  ”  father  becomes 
unendurable.  The  boys,  Sol  Malcolm  and  Charles  Allan,  are 
veritable  studies  after  nature.  In  Our  New  Mistress  (National 
Society)  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  relates  one  of  the  brightest  and 
prettiest  of  stories  that  have  come  from  her  pen.  Miss  Jessie 
Martin,  the  new  head-teacher  in  a  country  school,  is  a  resolute, 
self-contained  young  woman,  who  suffers  most  undeservedly  from 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  school  committee.  She  shows  herself 
in  the  end  to  be  a  heroine  of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  and  the 
story  of  her  trials  is  most  charmingly  told.  Hugh  Herberts 
Inheritance  (Blackie  &  Son)  is  a  wholesome  story  for  young 
people,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  well-marked  con¬ 
trast  between  the  careers  of  two  brothers  who  are  left 
ill  provided  for  while  yet  young.  Miss  Caroline  Austin  shows 
true  insight  in  her  sketches  of  the  two  bovs  Hugh  and  Ernest. 
Hugh  is  an  impetuous  character.  “  I’m  not  like  Ernest,  you 
know,”  he  says ;  “  I  am  not  good,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 
In  India  he  matures  wonderfully  under  the  discipline  of  life, 
while  the  good  and  rather  pliable  Ernest  runs  some  risk  of  a 
Russian  prison,  and  only  bv  an  accident  is  prevented  from  carry¬ 
ing  dynamite  from  a  certain  M.  Novikoff'(!)  in  London  to 
Nihilists  in  St.  Petersburg.  Lady  Dunboyne’s  Her  Life's  Work 
(Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  a  pretty  and  placid  story  of  a  rich  young  lady 
who  builds  and  endows  a  church  in  a  very  benighted  country 
district  and  dies  of  consumption  when  her  labours  are  finished. 
Boys  who  yearn  for  buried  treasures  may  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  Mr.  F.  Bayford  Harrison’s  The  Battlefield  Treasure  (Blackie 
&  Son).  Jack  Warren,  inspired  by  a  local  antiquary,  finds  a 
mysterious  casket  buried  on  Shrewsbury  battlefield,  which  holds 
but  a  few  guineas  of  the  time  of  George  I.  instead  of  the  wealth 
he  dreamed  of.  He  narrowly  escapes  getting  into  serious 
trouble  before  he  learns  enough  of  the  law  of  treasure  trove  to 
know  that  findings  are  not  keepings. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  new  volume  of  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere’s  Gloires 
marit ivies  de  la  France ( 1)  is  devoted  chiefly  to  that  skir¬ 
mishing  and  rather  corsair-like  war  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to 

(1)  L'amiral  lioussin.  Par  le  vice-amiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviera. 
Paris:  Plon. 
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■which,  with  a  little  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  elsewhere,  drench 
naval  operations  after  Trafalgar  were  mainly  confined.  Besides 
the  better-known  names  of  Roussin,  Bouvet,  and  others,  there  are 
some,  such  as  Buchet  de  Cliateauville  and  Maillard  de  Liscourt, 
which  are,  we  think,  but  little  familiar  to  any  but  specialists. 
Although  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  naturally  tries  to  make 
the  best  of  this  naval  guerre  de  partisans,  he  is  quite  rational  and 
modest  about  it.  He  admits  very  frankly  that  not  a  few  of  the 
French  successes  were  due  to  the  overweening  confidence  of  their 
opponents  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  discretion  as  well  as  valour 
bv  which  the  very  successes  which  had  produced  that  confidence 
had  been  gained.  And,  indeed,  the  French  successes  remind  one 
rather  of  Dick  Steele’s  half-melancholy  sarcasm  on  liagiology  m 
Esmond.  Your  Semillante  always  met  its  Terpsichore,  your  Psyche 
its  San  Fiorenzo  at  last ;  not  to  mention  that  the  famous  “  Combat 
du  Grand  Port  ”  itself,  in  which,  thanks  to  three  English  frigates 
out  of  four  running  blindly  on  a  reef,  the  French  really  gained  a 
respectable  success,  was  a  mere  prelude  to  the  loss  of  the 
Mauritius.  Part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  Roussin  s  forcing 
of  the  Tagus,  which  England  foolishly  permitted  in  1831.  Some 
remarks  which  the  Admiral  makes  on  the  future  are  worth  the 
attention  of  those  French  naval  officers  who  are  reported,  like  the 
late  “Hero  of  Foochow,”  to  be  spoiling  for  a  fight  with  England. 

M.  de  la  Graviere  honestly  admits  that  he  does  not  think  the 
two  nations  will  ever,  or  can  ever,  be  real  bosom  friends.  But 
as  for  driving  the  English  fleet  and  English  commerce  oil  the 
seas,  he  asks  two  questions,  of  which  the  last  is  almost  more 
pertinent  than  the  first.  Could  France  do  it  t  and,  if  she  could, 
would  she  do  herself  any  good  thereby  ? 

A  good  man,  shaking  his  respectable  head,  once  cried,  rather  in 
sorrow  than  anger,  “  I  cannot  think  what  comes  to  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Saturday  Pc  view  when  you  write  of  M.  Zola.  AN  e 
shall  not  hurt  that  sage’s  feelings  to-day.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  M.  Zola  had  determined  to  show  that,  if  he  chose  to  be  what 
the  French  call  “  candid,”  his  candour  would  be.  simply,  as  they 
also  say,  adorable.  Le  reve  (2)  is  described  officially  as  "  a  flight 
in  full  ideal,  a  blow  of  wing  in  that  which  poesy  has  of  most 
gracious  and  most  touching.”  Raillery  aside,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  tour  de  force.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Saturday  Review 
have  never  denied  M.  Zola’s  powers  as  a  craftsman.  They  hax e 
only  denounced  his  disgusting  choice  of  material  to  work  in,  and 
bis  glaring  faults  both  of  art  and  taste  in  working.  In  Le  reve 
there  is  much  power  and  nothing  repulsive.  The  story  is  of  the 
verv  simplest,  indeed  perhaps  a  little  too  simple  for  the  length  of 
the  book.  A  foundling  girl  is  taken  in  by  two  charitable  workers 
in  church  embroidery,  taught  their  trade,  and  brought  up  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  minster.  Her  pure  love  for  a  new  “  Lord  of 
Burleigh  ”  is  frowned  on  by  his  father  (a  father  whose  double 
position  of  father  and  prelate  is  rather  skilfully  worked  in'),  and, 
though  there  is  relenting  at  last  and  she  is  married,  she  dies  at 
the  church  door.  The  objections  to  the  story  are  obvious. 
M.  Zola  has  applied  his  extraordinary  powers  of  “getting  up” 
subjects  to  the  Church  Service,  Gothic  architecture,  the  Golden 
Legend,  &c.,  much  as  he  used  to  do  to  less  worthy  matters,  and 
has  rather  over-weighted  his  tale  with  them,  while  on  the  other 
hand  his  candour  is  so  very  adorable  that  it  passes  measure  almost 
as  much  as  his  griminess  used  to  do,  and  is  hardly  less  really 
unreal.  But  there  is  much  quite  admirable  description  in  the 
book,  and  the  scene  where  Felicien  appears  to  Angelique  in  the 
moonlight,  and  she  takes  him  for  a  vision,  is  not  far  short  of  a 
masterpiece. 

A  new  volume  of  M.  Xavier  Marmier’s  collected  essays  and 
reviews,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  travel  and  history,  has  appeared  (3). 
The  papers  are  of  various  dates,  and  are  not  all  original,  one 
being  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  a  Scandinavian  savant  on  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  In  some  cases,  too,  a 
severe  critic  might  question  whether  mere  reviews  of  books  are 
quite  worth  resuscitating  forty  years  after  date.  But  M.  Marmier 
writes  so  well  and  conveys  his  information  so  pleasantly  that 
there  is  little  need  to  be  hypercritical. 

We  may  recommend  a  second  edition,  altered  and  “written 
up,”  of  a  very  good  book  on  Algeria  (4).  M.  AN  ahl  attempts  no 
graces  of  style,  and  contents  himself  with  giving  a  sober  history 
in  a  sober  way  ;  but  his  volume  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
that  we  know  on  the  subject  for  actual  information. 

We  have  three  translations  of  English  books  before  us — Miss 
Bird’s  Rocky  Mountains,  by  E.  Martineau  de  Chesnez  (Paris : 
Plon) ;  Sir  M.  Mackenzie’s  Frederick  the  Noble,  by  an  unnamed 
translator  (Paris :  Ollendorff) ;  and  Inside  Paris  during  the  Siege, 
by  F.  Saignier  (Paris:  Ollendorff).  We  have  no  remarks  to 
make  on  this,  except  that  educated  Frenchmen  surely  might 
know  by  this  time  that  the  “  University  of  Oxford  has  no 
“  Fellows.” 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rjrtHE  World  and  the  Kingdom  (New  York:  Whittaker)  is  a 
-*•  remarkable  little  volume  of  addresses  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  forming  the  present  year’s  course  of  the  “  Bishop 
Paddock  Lectures,”  which  were  founded  in  1880  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  1  heologieal 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Thompson’s 

(2)  Le  rive.  Par  E.  Zola.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(3)  Voyages  et  lUltralure.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(4)  L'Algerie.  Par  Maurice  Wahl.  Paris  :  Alcan. 


vigorous  and  eloquent  book  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  attract  many 
readers  outside  the  limited  circle  of  divinity  students.  Briefly 
put,  these  discourses  are  based  on  “  development,  the  law  ol  the 
spiritual  kingdom,”  and  the  uniformity  that  governs  both  natural 
and  spiritual  processes.  The  thesis  is  not  new,  of  course;  lor 
much  has  been  written  upon  it,  especially  by  writers^  “  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  reconciling  of  religion  and  science.  But 
Dr.  Thompson’s  interpretation  of  man’s  position  in  the  world 
leads  to  conclusions  altogether  different  from  those  arm  ed 
at  in  the  popular  literature  to  which  he  refers.  Man  is  not 
encaged  in  a  mere  brutal  struggle  for  existence,  but  in  a 
struggle  for  mastery.  In  the  physical  world  the  environment 
is  accepted,  by  man”  it  is  disdained.  He  is  not  content  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  environment,  but  in  conquering  it  by  continuous 
development  towards  more  complex  environments,  for  ever  spurred 
onward  and  for  ever  discontent  with  victory.  Y  I11  le,  appa¬ 
rently,  “  a  product  of  the  world  like  all  the  rest,  his  life  is  yet 
a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  forces  that  produced  him  Science 
and  knowledge  do  nothing  to  allay  the  Faust-fever  of  his  spirit, 
his  irrepressible  aspirations,  his  “  blank  misgivings  ;  nor  do 
they  explain  his  post-cognitions  of  what  Marvell  calls  t  le 
“  happv  Garden-state,”  and  “that  imperial  palace  whence  he 
came.”  These,  says  Dr.  Thompson,  are  “  primal  questions  oi 
humanity,”  and  not  to  be  “  charmed  into  silence  by  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  matter  and  its  phenomena.  You  may  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  heredity  here  and  find  the  key  to  the  perplexity,  ihese 
intimations  of  another  state  are  reminiscences  inherited.  Almost 
all  peoples  have  some  such  faith  or  tradition,  hoxvexer  shadowy, 
and  what  is  common  to  all  must  have  a  common  origin.  \V  e  have 
but  touched  upon  one  or  two  salient  points  of  the  Bishop  s  argu¬ 
ment ;  the  full  force  and  significance  of  his  stimulating  book 
will,  we  are  confident,  interest  all  sorts  and  conditions  ot 
readers. 

Under  the  catching  title  The  Best  Last ;  with  other  Chapters 
to  Help  (W.  Isbister)  we  have  a  volume  of  sermons  and  essays 
by  the  author  of  the  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  and  among 
them  much  characteristic  sentiment,  with  much  illustration  o 
the  obviously  true.  In  what  we  take  to  be  the  “  other  Chapters 
to  Help  ”  excellent  moral  exhortation  and  precept  abound,  as  in 
the  moving  lecture  to  the  young  men  of  Edinburgh,  “  A  Young 
Man  ;  Fairly  on  his  own  Feet.”  And  for  pathos,  nothing  could 
be  more  affecting  than  this  solemn  injunction:  “Remember; 
Every  mortal  of  all  that  through  wicked  past  ages  died  m  any 
dungeon,  was  once  somebody’s  dear  little  boy.”  It  might  have 
been  a  “  she  ’’—but  no  matter,  ’tis  a  thrilling  thought. 

To  what  promises  to  be  a  useful  little  series  of  Colonia 
Church  Histories”  a  readable  sketch  of  the  most  remote  oi 
Canadian  dioceses — Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River  (b.r.C.K.)  is- 
contributed  by  the  Bishop  of  Mackenzie  Payer,  Dr.  AN  .  C.  Bompas. 
NVith  respect  to  church  history,  there  is  little  to  record  oi  this 
inaccessible  portion  of  the  great  North-West.  It  is  a  chronic  e 
of  missionary  effort  among  the  Esquimaux  m  the  north  and  tAe 
Tenni  and  Takudh  Indians,  of  whose  languages,  country,  and. 
characteristics  Bishop  Bompas  writes  from  past  experience 
among  them  as  a  missionary.  AN  hat  the  Indians  are  most  in  v  ant 
of  are,  it  appears,  twine  for  their  fishing-nets  and  soap  tor  cleanli¬ 
ness.  And  it  is  hoped  there  are  benevolent  people  who  will 
forward  plenty  of  twine  and  soap  by  the  proper  channels.  ; 

A  capital  handbook  for  teachers  is  Air.  H.  Chichester  Harts 
Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Religious  Tract  Society),  lhe 
lpliabetical  arrangement  is  convenient,  the  woodcuts  are  good, 

1  •  c  _ ci-nA  Proven  frnm  tVlP  hpsf,  H  lit  ITOntieS. 


the  information  is  clear,  exact,  and  drawn  from  the  best  authorities, 
as  well  as  from  the  writer’s  observation  as  a  traveller  and  student 
of  natural  history  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Commendable  care  is 
shown  in  the  elucidation  of  obscure  points  and  dubious .transla¬ 
tions.  A  classified  list  of  the  various  animals,  fish,  birds,  and. 
reptiles,  and  an  index  to  Scripture  references  are  appended,  and 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  readers  and  teachers. 

With  Double  Pipe,  by  Owen  Seaman  (Oxford  :  Blackwell),  is  a 
book  of  grave  and  gay  verse,  of  which  there  is  little  to  note 
beyond  an  occasional  smartness  of  expression  and  some  dexterous 
rhyming.  Various  Verses,  by  “  H.”  (AVhittaker),  is  a  slim  volume 
of  the  feeblest  and  flattest  verse-makmg,  in  which  “  Interlachen 
rhymes  with  “  darken.”  But  this  is  venial  when  compared  with 
the  rhymes  in  Cedric;  or,  a  Souks  Travail  (Church  Printing 
Company),  a  fearsome  tragedy  by  the  Rev.  F.  AV.  Kingston^ 
Here  we  find  “  favour  ”  and  “  behaviour,”  “  mimics  and  antics, 

“  hasten  ”  and  “  fasten.”  Among  the  persons  of  this  lyrical  drama 
are  Cedric,  a  sorely-tempted  youth,  his  betrothed,  Adele,  angels, 
(rood  spirits,  and  three  evil  spirits — Satan,  Lilith,  and  Lamia- 
The  two  last  are  called  his  “  little  dears.”  Satan  is  addressed 
thus— “Hail!  Greatest  speaker  of  our  age!”  by  the  “Third 
Fiend  ”  of  this  gay  drama.  AVhen  Lilith  tells  Lamia  that  Cedric 
has  escaped  from  her  toils,  the  latter  responds,  “  Lost,  do  you 
say P  Tell  that  to  the  Alarines,”  and  adds  one  more  shocking 
rhyme  to  the  long  account— “I’ve  far  too  good  a  knowledge  of 

your  schemes.”  .'  .  _  _  . 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  we 
have  received  specimens  of  their  cheap  illustrated  fiction,  7 Vhiter 
than  Snow,  and  the  late  Air.  W.  II.  G.  Kingston’s  Bob  Nixon, 
which  are,  we  are  glad  to  note,  not  covered  in  the  “  penny 
dreadful  ”  style,  against  which  we  protested  not  long  since.  The 
cuts  and  text  as  well  as  the  covers  of  the  new  series  are  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  fairly  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  and  v  hole- 
some  stories.  _ _ 
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The  London  Office  of  the  Gordon  Boys  Home  is  at  20,  not 
30  Cockspur  Street. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE.— All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. — Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING- 

MANSFIELD.  Every  Evening  at  8-45,  PRINCE  KARI  Atr 
INTENDED  Rarl-  h,s  0,iSinal  character.  Preceded  at  8  by  AMVAYS 

lOtof.  MATINEE,  Saturday,  at  2.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  HuilSTJ  open  daily  from 
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EAST  AFRICA. 

LETTER  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday, 
signed  “  Ulema,”  following  another  letter  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  that  paper,  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  whose  re-entrance  into  public¬ 
ism,  even  in  this  form,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  his  nume¬ 
rous  friends  and  by  those  generally  who  appreciate  his  great 
talents  and  knowledge,  deserves  the  best  attention  of  all 
capable  persons  who  interest  themselves  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  country.  The  positive  published  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  these  letters  were  based  is  not  large.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  Prince  Bismarck,  realizing 
the  tremendous  check  to  his  colonizing  schemes  which  has 
been  inflicted  by  the  explosion  of  native  wrath  at  the  in¬ 
capacity  and  tyranny  of  the  German  colonists  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  is  anxious  to  engage 
England  in  a  joint  crusade  with  him  against  what  are  loosely 
called  the  Arabs  on  the  mainland.  It  wTas  further  evident 
to  those  who  can  understand  politics  that  the  recent  preach¬ 
ings  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  gave  (for  more  than  one  reason 
on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter)  a  handle  to  the  most 
astute  of  modern  diplomatists,  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
miss.  It  was  further  clear  to  any  child  that  from  every 
point  of  view  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  to  Germany 
than  the  engagement  of  England,  which  has  hitherto  both 
directly  and  through  the  new  East  African  Company  main¬ 
tained  a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  natives,  in 
the  quarrels  of  her  own  clumsy  and  overbearing  representa¬ 
tives.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  question  is 
by  far  the  most  important  question  in  foreign  politics  which 
is  now  before  the  public.  As  to  the  actual  facts,  little  is 
known  beyond  the  communication  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  hint  to  missions  and  other  establishments  of 
Englishmen  on  the  continent  that  they  had  better  “  clear 
Xf  out,”  for  trouble  is  coming,  and  some  boasts  in  Germany 
that  English  aid  has  been  secured. 

The  first  impulse  of  everybody,  well  informed  or  ill  in¬ 
formed,  must,  of  course,  be  to  exclaim  that  it  is  madness  to 
do  what  Prince  Bismarck  apparently  asks.  Why  we  should 
pledge  our  good  credit  to  save  a  bankrupt  intruder  into  our 
business  is  a  question  which  may  be  very  easily  and  forcibly 
asked,  and  which  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  It  is  notorious 
that  Germany  does  not  care  one  rap  about  the  slave-trade ; 
and  that  until  this  sore  need  of  hers,  so  far  was  she  from 
desiring  the  aid  of  England  to  put  it  down,  that,  as  “  Ulema  ” 
says,  Germans  used  to  scoff  at  our  abolitionism.  It  is  further 
true  that  the  already  severe  losses  which  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  misgovernment  of  Germany  on  British-Indian 
traders  will  be  increased  if  England  turns  against  native 
asserters  of  freedom.  It  is,  yet  again,  well  known  that  it 
is  the  usual  and  invariable  practice  of  Prince  Bismarck,  as 
of  all  good  diplomatists,  to  observe  the  maxim,  On  suce 
V orange  ;  on  en  jette  Vecorce.  Considering  the  conduct  of 
Germany  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  world,  the  mere 
John  Bull,  and  even  those  who  are  not  mere  John  Bulls, 
may  say  that  it  is  certainly  not  England’s  business  to  help 
Germany  in  her  need.'  “You  should  have  thought  of  that 
“  before  ”  is  an  amiable  and  appropriate  remark,  which  the 
Englishman  may  make,  if  he  likes,  to  his  German  brother 
on  this  occasion.  And  it  clearly,  on  the  face  of  it,  may 
seem  little  less  than  impudent  that  Germany,  after  pushing 
herself,  without  invitation  or  excuse,  into  a  part  of  the 
world  which,  without  English  influence,  English  enter¬ 
prise,  English  capital,  English  discovering  faculties,  would 
•never  have  been  opened  to  Europe  at  all ;  which,  in  view  of 
the  relations  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  old  Imams  of 
Muscat,  and  of  Muscat  to  India,  was  something  like  an 
English  province  a  little  removed  ;  that  Germany,  we  say, 
after  wresting  part  of  these  dominions  from  the  Sultan 


only  to  prove  her  own  incapacity  to  govern  them,  should 
say  to  England,  “  Come  and  help  me  to  recover  what  I  have 
“  practically  taken  from  you,  and  have  shown  myself  unable 
“  to  manage.” 

If,  however,  questions  of  foreign  politics  could  be  settled 
in  this  offhand  manner,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  might  some  day  or  other  come  to  know 
something  about  them.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  so 
capable ;  and  there  are  several  things  which  do  not  meet 
the  eye  at  once,  and  which  have  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
put  into  polite  diplomatic  form  what  has  been  said  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  sent  it  to  Berlin  1  What  would  be  the 
result  1  Either  Germany  would  send  a  regular  land  expe¬ 
dition  to  recover  the  territory  she  has  lost  or  she  would  not. 
Probably,  being  an  economical  nation,  and  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant  of  everything  but  European  war,  she  would  not.  But 
she  has  a  very  competent  fleet,  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s 
capital  is  on  an  island.  Suppose  some  German  admiral 
were  instructed  to  behave  “in  the  French  style”  unless  the 
Sultan  gave  an  impossible  satisfaction  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  subjects  of  whom  the  Germans  have  deprived  him  1  It 
would  be  quite  in  the  German  way,  of  course;  and  where 
would  England  be  1  She  could  go  to  war  with  Germany, 
no  doubt ;  but  she  does  not  much  want  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany  (which  Prince  Bismarck  very  well  knows) ;  and,  if 
she  did,  it  would  be  about  something  more  considerable. 
If  she  did  not  go  to  war  with  Germany,  she  would  be  dis¬ 
graced  for  ever  in  all  the  Indian  seas.  Or  if,  running  the  risk 
of  a  defeat  or  two  by  Arabs  (which  some  who  know  European 
armies  think  not  improbable),  and  the  consequent  intolerable 
rejoicing  of  France,  Germany  took  more  expensive  but  less 
outrageous  methods,  and  sent  a  land  expedition  by  herself, 
what  would  be  the  result  then  ?  Why  that,  if  finally  victo¬ 
rious,  she  would  practically  dispose  of  East  Africa  at  her 
pleasure,  and  England  might  pack  up  her  traps.  The  country 
that  will  fight,  right  or  wrong,  will  always  have  the  better  in 
this  imperfect  world  of  the  country  that  won’t  fight.  There¬ 
fore,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  insane  to  make  common  cause 
with  Germany — for  due  and  valid  consideration — as  at  first 
appears. 

“  For  due  and  valid  consideration  ”  ;  there  is  the  rub.  It 
has  been  almost  a  commonplace  of  foreign  critics  for  some 
time  (a  commonplace  to  which  it  has  been  veiy  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  find  an  answer)  to  say,  “  Why  should  we 
“  fight  your  battles  with  Russia  or  any  one  else  ?  You 
“  have  got  nothing  to  offer  us  if  we  do.”  The  thing  is 
not  really  new  nor  unreasonable,  because  we  used  before 
the  days  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Jennings  to  give 
them  subsidies,  and  they  naturally  expect  them.  Now  it 
can  scarcely  escape  any  one  that  in  this  case  we 
have  something  to  give,  and  with  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  something  which  can  be  made  worth  many  subsidies. 
Germany,  it  is  quite  clear,  and  for  reasons  which  are 
quite  clear,  intensely  desires  our  co-operation  at  this 
moment.  We  are,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  for  some 
years,  in  the  position  of  merchants  who  have  got  something 
to  sell  that  some  one  else  wants  to  buy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  a  monarch  of  the  temperament  of  William  II.,  no 
less  than  to  a  Minister  of  the  temperament  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  this  collapse  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  annoying.  W e  have  ourselves — rightly  or  wrongly ; 
but  we  have — given  up,  apparently  of  free  will  and  good- 
temperedly,  a  certain  “  sphere  of  influence,”  as  the  slang 
goes,  on  the  African  coast  to  Germany.  We  may  or  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  now  of  getting  it  back ;  but  to 
profit  by  that  opportunity  would  not  be  particularly 
chivalrous,  while,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  might  be  particu¬ 
larly  unwise.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Angra  Pequena 
and  New  Guinea  matters  were  so  abominably  bungled  by 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  we  have  the  whiphand,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  making  the  most  of  that  position.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  profit  must  be  made  sure,  and  we  must  take 
care  that  we  are  not  paid  with  words.  It  is  certainly  not 
beyond  the  resources  of  diplomatic  and  military  science  to 
see  that,  without  encroaching  in  the  least  on  the  sphere  of 
influence  which  we  have  voluntarily  resigned,  no  encroach¬ 
ment  is  made  by  our  good  allies  on  our  sphere,  and  by  so 
doing  we  shall  not  in  the  very  least  impair  our  rights  to  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  a  place  which  is  not  Africa  at  all. 

We  put  these  considerations  tentatively,  but  with  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  considering  them.  It  is  very 
seldom  nowadays  that  England,  with  her  small  army,  her 
fully  occupied  revenue,  her  pestilent  factions,  her  un¬ 
warlike  and  stupid  demagogues,  is  in  a  position  to  play  a 
thoroughly  good  game  in  politics.  We  believe  that  here 
is  such  a  chance.  To  fall  into  a  trap,  to  identify  ourselves 
with  German  unpopularity  for  nothing,  or,  worse  still,  at 
the  risk  of  actual  loss,  would  be  the  foolishest  as  well  as,  in 
the  political  sense,  the  wickedest  thing  that  could  be  done. 
But  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  showing  that  England  has 
still  not  only,  in  the  last  resort,  a  stick  for  the  back  of  her 
foes,  but  also,  and  not  in  the  last  resort  only,  a  crutch  for 
the  hand  of  her  friends,  if  they  are  prepared  to  be  friends, 
is  a  very  different  matter.  We  shall  be  the  first  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  if  they  have  neglected  this 
point  of  view ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  have. 


A  LITERARY  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 

R.  BES ANT’S  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies  (Ciiatto  & 
Windus)  is  a  book  of  very  remarkable  interest.  We 
may  not  admire  Mr.  Jefferies’s  work  with  all  Mr.  Besant’s 
impetuosity,  and  we  may  regret  the  presence  of  King 
Charles’s  head  in  the  Memorial.  For  the  second-rate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  dealings  on  commission  are  present  with  us 
here  more  often  than  need  be.  Mr.  Jefferies  was  a  man 
of  genius,  but  his  genius  was  not  versatile.  His  novels  were 
hopeless ;  he  was  only  himself  when  he  described,  with  a 
rare  minuteness  and  fondness,  the  aspects  of  nature  and  of 
such  lives  as  are  lived  in  common  with  nature.  Now  lite¬ 
rature  of  this  kind  cannot  afford  to  be  too  voluminous. 
That  large  public  whose  interest  makes  books  commercially 
valuable  soon  had  enough  of  Mr.  Jefferies.  This  was  not 
his  fault;  nor  was  it  the  fault  of  his  publishers,  whose 
name  was  legion.  “  He  was  bitter  against  the  publishers 
“  for  the  small  sums  they  offered  him,”  says  Mr.  Besant.  “  He 
“  made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  supposing  that,  because 
“  the  reviews  spoke  of  his  works  in  terms  so  laudatory,  which, 
“  indeed,  no  reviewer  could  refrain  from  doing,  the  public 
“  were  eagerly  buying  them.”  As  if  the  public  ever  bought 
books  eagerly,  except  boys’  books,  religious  books,  and 
the  memoirs  of  gossips.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Besant  points 
out,  the  public  generally  get  their  books  from  circulating 
libraries.  The  work  of  a  new  author  is  not  largely  in¬ 
vested  in  by  libraries ;  they  prefer  to  say  that  the  work  is 
“  out  ”  when  it  is  asked  for,  and,  if  the  demand  is  not 
prodigious,  they  hold  on  till  the  interest  is  over,  and  the 
book  is  not  asked  for  at  all.  This  is  rather  hard  on  the 
modern  author.  A  popular  success  he  may  have,  once  in  a 
myriad  times  ;  but,  if  he  misses  a  “  boom,”  he  sells  next  to 
no  copies  at  all.  Mr.  Jefferies  never  had  a  real  “boom.” 
Technically  speaking,  there  was  “  no  money  in  ”  his  books. 
Even  if,  by  some  blissful  arrangement,  he  had  received  all 
the  profits  on  all  his  volumes,  he  would  not  have  received 
much.  Probably  his  latest  books  were  in  less  request  than 
his  earlier  performances,  because  the  world  had  enough  of 
his  manner  and  his  matter — enough  for  this  wise  world  of 
ours. 

In  any  case  Mr.  Jefferies  became  extremely  poor  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  most  painful  and  wasting  of  all 
diseases.  He  had  the  greatest  courage  and  fortitude,  and 
an  indomitable  pride.  Unhappily,  that  pride  took  the  form 
of  refusing  all  aid  from  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  He 
thought  it  was  “  kept  up  by  dukes,  marquesses,  lords,  and 
“  titled  people  ....  in  order  that  these  people  may  say 
“  they  are  patrons  of  literature.”  Of  all  queer  motives, 
that  which  Mr.  Jefferies  attributes  to  titled  people  is  the 
queerest.  As  Mr.  Besant  puts  it,  “  Jefferies  was  wrong 
“  about  the  supporters  of  the  fund,  which  is,  in  fact,  sup- 
“  ported  by  everybody  who  makes  any  success  in  literature, 
“  and  by  every  writer  of  any  distinction  either  in  letters  or 
“  in  other  fields.”  This  is  true ;  but  surely  people  who  have 


some  success,  and  even  people  of  letters  who  have  little  or 
no  success  beyond  earning  a  livelihood,  might  do  far  more 
than  is  done  at  present.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
Literary  Friendly  Society?  Why  should  not  every  one 
contribute  1  As  Mr.  Jefferies  said,  “  No  doubt  we 
“  ought  to  combine,  all  who  have  ever  touched  a  pen; 
“  then  we  could  assist  each  other  in  a  straightforward 
“  and  manly  way.”  In  fact,  we  do  assist  each  other. 
The  professional  talk  of  men  knows  the  term  “  a  hat,” 
and  when  a  man  of  letters  is  poor,  and  is  oppressed  by 
illness,  or  surprised  by  death,  “a  hat”  is  usually  sent 
round,  without  any  publicity,  among  his  brethren  of  the 
pen.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Besant’s  book  that  “  a  fund 
“  was  raised  quietly  among  the  private  friends  of  its 
“  promoters.”  Mr.  Jefferies  did  not  refuse  assistance 
which  came  to  him  thus.  But  is  it  not  clear  that,  instead 
of  contributing  every  now  and  again  to  such  funds,  to  these 
gifts,  which  often  come  tardily,  men  of  letters  would  do 
more  wisely  if  they  organized  a  Society  for  mutual  aid  ? 
Some  might  never  need  its  help,  others  who  needed  it 
would  have  contributed  to  its  resources  in  their  time.  The 
details  are  difficult.  From  the  literary  man  who  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist  or  historian  to  the  literary  man  who  has  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Little  Pcdlington  Trumpet ,  every  one  should 
be  in  it.  But  are  their  contributions  to  be  equal  1  One 
could  give  a  guinea  a  year,  another  could  and  would  be 
willing  to  do  much  more  than  that.  Yet  it  is  needful  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  charity,  any  display  of  social  or 
professional  distinction.  The  Society  ought  to  be  “  friendly  ” 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Artisans  have  such  Societies, 
and  Literature  needs  one.  It  should,  we  think,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  copyright  or  with  publishing,  but  merely 
with  mutual  aid.  Its  funds  could  not  but  be  considerable, 
as  it  should  include  all  who  make  writing  their  profession. 
Mr.  Besant,  approving  of  Mr.  Jefferies’s  suggestion,  says 
that  “to  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestion  some  of  us 
“  have  during  the  last  three  years  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
“  time  and  effort.”  Mr.  Besant  doubtless  refers  to  the 
Society  of  Authors,  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  un¬ 
selfish  energy  and  labour.  But  we  do  not  feel  certain  that 
the  Society  of  Authors  is  catholic  enough  for  the  business 
in  hand,  nor  that  the  collection  and  distribution  of  money 
for  the  aid  of  men  of  letters  in  sickness  or  in  other  disability 
come  within  its  functions.  A  trade-union  is  one  thing,  a 
Friendly  Society  is  another.  Neither  of  them  is  in  an  exact, 
or  even  perhaps  a  near,  analogy  of  the  Society  of  Authors ; 
far  from  it.  But  the  Society,  we  understand,  rather  aims 
at  making  things  clear  for  authors,  in  disposing  of  their 
work,  than  at  raising  funds  from  which  any  author  may 
be  assisted  at  his  need.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
profession  of  journalism  could  take  good  care  of  itself ; 
the  wider,  more  liberal,  and  more  difficult  profession  of 
literature  is  at  present  quite  without  organization.  The 
multitude  of  “  feckless  ”  amateurs  is  its  danger ;  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  soy  how  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  Literary 
Friendly  Society.  Meanwhile,  it  is  disgraceful  that  pensions 
from  the  Civil  List  are  refused  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Jefferies.  It  is  a  shame,  a  shame  without  excuse  or  pallia¬ 
tion.  But  who  can  expect  Governments  to  care  for  lite¬ 
rature  1  They  will  never  care  for  literature.  Men  of 
letters  can  no  longer  take  one  of  the  priests’  offices  that 
they  may  eat  a  morsel  of  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  here 
is  a  vast  multitude  of  quiet  people  living  by  the  pen.  They 
have  always  been  ready  to  aid  each  other  in  a  stealthy  way 
— almost  too  ready,  for  their  known  kindness  has  rather 
encouraged  literary  improvidence.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  help  each  other,  “  in  a  straightforward,  manly 
“way”;  and  perhaps  in  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  they 
have  the  nucleus  of  an  organization,  or  perhaps  not.  In 
any  case,  the  thing  can  be  done,  should  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 


THE  CURSE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

MR.  KNOWLES  has  seldom  hit  on  a  subject  for 
symposia  which  has  more  interest  for  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  his  this  month’s  handling  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  the  great  Examination  Juggernaut.  We  forget 
how  many  years  have  passed  since  the  first  uttering  of  the 
well-known  “  Nunc  Dimittis”  from  a  world  where  “  every - 
“  body  is  either  examining  or  being  examined,  and  it’s  very 
“  unpleasant.”  Nor  do  we  know  that  the  objections  to  the 
system  have  really  become  more  obvious  than  they  might 
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have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  all  reasonable  people 
from  the  very  outset.  But  the  protest  now  at  last  made  is 
at  least  not  made  without  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
subject.  The  long  list  of  signatories  is,  of  course,  of  the 
usual  Nicodemus  and  Polyphemus  kind,  including  some 
men  with  ample  competence  to  speak  on  any  subject, 
many  with  special  competence  to  speak  on  this  subject,  not 
a  few  who  would  perhaps  be  listened  to  more  attentively  if 
they  spoke  of  something  else,  and  some  who  would  hardly  be 
worth  listening  to  if  they  spoke  on  any  subject  at  all.  But 
the  authority  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  is 
undoubted,  and  the  three  promachi,  the  persons  who  not 
only  sign,  but  give  reasons  for  their  signing  more  or  less 
elaborately,  are  representative  men  of  the  very  system  which 
they  denounce.  Professor  Max  Muller  admits  with  the 
utmost  frankness  and  candour  that  he  did  as  much  as  most 
people  to  bring  the  curse  on  his  adopted  country  forty 
years  ago ;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  while  saying  the  sharpest 
things  of  the  professional  examiner,  confesses  to  having 
himself  frequently  examined ;  and  Professor  Freeman,  whose 
particular  object  of  enmity  seems  to  be  the  wicked  “com- 
“  bined  lecturer  ”  who,  born  of  examinations,  robs  professors 
of  youth  studious  to  hear,  has  figured  again  and  again 
in  the  Schools  during  nearly  the  last  half-century.  Of 
course  this  complicity  of  the  protesters  in  the  crime  does 
not  weaken  their  protest,  but  strengthens  it.  We  have 
all  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  we  have  all  “  shared  in  the 
“  plunder,  but  pitied  the  boy.”  Almost  everybody  who  has 
distinguished  himself,  even  moderately,  in  any  way  at  either 
University,  and  has  afterwards  betaken  himself  to  any 
special  subject  of  study,  has  been  asked  to  examine.  Most 
have  consented;  and  Professor  Max  Muller  supplies  us 
with  a  good  reason  for  our  consent.  He  hints,  we  think 
very  justly,  that  a  good  examiner  is  not  a  common  thing. 
Clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide  a  good  ex¬ 
aminer  when  he  has  the  chance  in  his  own  person,  however 
little  he  may  like  examination. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  be  suspected  of  treating 
this  matter  lightly.  With  the  main  opinion  of  the  memo¬ 
rialists — that  examinations  have  been,  and  are  being, 
frightfully  overdone  in  England ;  that  they  tend  to  sub¬ 
stitute  unintelligent  and  rapidly-forgotten  cramming  for 
real  study ;  that  they  have  the  even  worse  fault  of  actu¬ 
ally  stunting  and  dwarfing  the  faculty  for  original  and 
scholarly  work  ;  that  they  do  not  put  the  best  men 
in  the  best  places,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  (not  least  evil 
of  all)  that  they  have  bred  up  a  most  unwholesome  and 
superfluous  tribe  of  crammers,  coaches,  examiners  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  other  persons  such  as  a  Platonic  Republic  would 
make  a  clean  sweep  of — we  do  most  thoroughly  and  heartily 
agree.  We  are  sure  that  these  examinations  tend  to  gene¬ 
rate  not  intelligence  but  positive  stupidity,  and  that  if 
it  be  urged,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  urges  (half  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  his  long  loved  but  now  discarded  mistress),  they  are 
good  for  “  the  lazy  majority,”  we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact, 
and  further  to  doubt  whether  it  is  of  the  slightest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  lazy  majority  should  be  done  such  good  to 
as  examinations  can  do.  If  in  some  extraordinarily  lucid 
interval  Parliament  were  at  once  to  suspend  all  examina¬ 
tions — school,  university,  civil  service,  army,  navy,  and 
other — for  an  indefinite  period,  we  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  the  general  business  of  the  country  would  go  on  none 
the  worse,  while  the  chance  of  producing  men  of  exceptional 
merit  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  of  business 
would  be  infinitely  greater.  And  we  say  this  from  a  pretty 
extensive  knowledge  of  examinations  on  both  sides  of  the 
table.  So  that  our  trumpet  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  even  though  in  the  next  article  we  allow  a 
lover  of  examinations  to  say  his  say. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  ( tamen  usque  recurret 
the  odious  word)  the  practical  side  of  the  memorialists’ 
proposals,  and  even  their  apparent  comprehension  of  the 
general  bearing  of  those  proposals,  we  feel  some  qualms. 
It  is  certain  that  the  “  small  but  well-armed  tribe  of 
“  Examiners”  (as  the  Oxford  Spectator  called  it  when  it 
was  smaller  than  it  is  now  and  not  nearly  so  well  armed) 
will  not  die  without  a  fight,  and  Mr.  Francis  Storr,  who 
has  already  made  himself,  though  but  half-heartedly,  a 
mouthpiece  of  this  army  of  Bloodmen,  in  the  St.  James’s 
Gazette ,  quotes  from  a  French  writer  a  sentence  which  we 
fear  is  very  true  : — “  In  a  democracy  which  is  full  of  move- 
“  ment  and  activity,  but  lacking  in  individual  initiative,  in 
“  which  competitors  crowd  the  entrance  of  every  profession 
“  and  demand  of  the  State  either  a  place  or  at  least  a  certi- 

ficate  ....  to  abolish  examinations  would  be  not  a 


“  reform  but  a  revolution.”  The  Frenchman,  with  the  fear 
of  universal  suffrage  before  his  eyes,  lias  put  his  truth 
rather  gingerly.  He  means  that  nothing  has  so  much 
encouraged  examinations  as  the  democratic  jealousy  of 
patronage.  Now,  whether  that  jealousy  has  or  has  not 
increased  of  late  years,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  diminish, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  answer  for  themselves.  When 
examination  was  established  as  the  picklock  to  the  place 
of  all  places  which  ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  open 
by  any  such  means — to  command  in  the  army — the  last 
ditch  was  practically  abandoned.  The  democracy,  being 
stupid  and  jealous  before  all  things,  does  not  see  that  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  more  sure  than  before  of  getting 
the  best  men,  and  does  see,  or  thinks  that  it  sees,  that 
it  is  sure  of  getting  rid  of  privilege.  The  examination 
trick  is  just  the  kind  of  tour  de  passe-passe  which  satisfies 
these  two  qualities.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no 
other  trick  likely  to  have  the  same  effect;  and  we  very 
greatly  fear  that  no  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  as  the  protest  suggests  will  be  much  luckier. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  We  applaud  very  heartily 
the  spirit  of  this  protest,  not  merely  from  intelligent  out¬ 
siders,  but  from  Professors,  and  Examiners,  and  Tutors, 
and  Masters.  But  does  it  go  quite  far  enough  !  and  are 
not  some  (nay,  a  great  many)  of  the  very  persons  who  have 
signed  it  constantly  engaged  in  other  ways  in  tying  fresh 
burdens  on  the  unlucky  backs  which  they  strive  quite 
honestly  here  to  relieve!  Is  not — in  short,  and  not  to 
fence  matters — this  examination  business  merely  part  of 
the  huge  and  manifold  blague  of  “  education  ”  which  has  for 
more  years  than  the  examination  craze  itself  tyrannized  over 
and  preyed  upon  this  country  !  What  is  the  use  of  pro¬ 
testing  against  examinations  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and  on 
the  other  six  advocating  University  Extension  Systems, 
founding  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  professorships  of 
Pedagogy,  clamoux  ing,  as  some  of  our  memorialists  whom 
we  could  name  constantly  do,  for  the  introduction  of  ever- 
fresli  subjects  into  the  already  bursting  school  and  Univer¬ 
sity  curriculum!  We  hail  this  particular  protest  with  joy, 
and  wish  it  a  better  result  than  we  can,  being  nothing  if 
not  critical,  quite  bring  ourselves  to  expect.  But  when  wall 
some  one  rise  and  preach  the  far  wider  and  more  wholesome 
truth  that  universal  education  is  a  folly  and  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  that  the  value  of  culture  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  rarity ;  that  the  vast  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  are  neither  suited  for,  nor  can  possibly  benefit  by, 
elaborate  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences;  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  teaching  the  many  to  be  ignorant  for  giving 
the  few  opportunities  of  study  is  a  huge  and  costly 
national  blunder,  and  that  if  nine-tenths  of  our  sylla¬ 
buses  of  classes  and  lectures  could  be  put  into  the  fire, 
and  about  the  same  proportion  of  our  teachers  and  ex¬ 
aminers  conscribed  as  soldiers,  sailors,  navvies,  porters  in 
African  exploration,  or  anything  else  useful,  a  very  great 
deal  of  good  would  be  done  1  We  know  that  this,  perhaps 
not  so  flippantly  expressed,  is  the  opinion  in  effect  of  men 
amply  qualified  to  judge  by  their  own  scholarship,  their 
practice  in  teaching  as  well  as  learning,  their  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  their  own  appetite  for  knowledge  in  the 
other  sense.  But  when  will  such  men  dare  to  proclaim  it  1 
To  rail  at  examination,  and  yet  constantly  complicate  and 
extend  education  in  the  sense  which  we  have  been  attaching 
to  the  word  for  many  years  past,  is  to  denounce  thistledown 
as  a  nuisance,  and  yet  go  on  perpetually  planting  thistles. 


WHAT  THE  DEFENDANT  SAYS. 

THE  protest  against  examinations  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  concludes  with  a 
remarkable  sentence : — “  We  ought  to  add,”  say  these 
educational  reformers,  “  that  we  sign  this  paper  in  general 
“  agreement  with  the  principles  expressed  in  it,  and  not  as 
“  individually  expressing  entire  adhesion  to  all  details.”  It 
is  obvious  that  on  this  principle  a  document  might  be  signed 
by  a  thousand  people,  which  nevertheless  did  not  represent 
the  opinions  of  any  one  of  them.  Among  the  subscribers 
to  this  particular  memorial,  or  whatever  it  should  be  called, 
are  some  members  of  Parliament  who,  to  judge  from  their 
public  utterances,  have  very  little  acquaintance  either  with 
examinations  or  with  the  education  which  examinations 
are  supposed  to  hinder.  The  case  against  examinations 
assumes  in  the  hands  of  the  memorialists  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  form.  They  allege  that  education  is  sacrificed  to 
examination — or,  in  other  words,  that  to  test  the  efficiency 
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of  teaching  makes  teaching  impossible.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  in  a  smart  little  essay  which  he  has  written 
for  his  own  rather  too  obvious  amusement,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  what  an  examination  ought  not  to  be,  and  with 
it  points  the  moral  that  examinations  are  degrading  to 
the  mind.  A  man  who  should  fortify  his  condemnation  of 
wine  by  proving  that  had  wine  made  him  ill  would  not  win 
a  prize  for  logic,  even  under  the  competitive  conditions 
described  by  Mr.  IIarrison  with  so  much  imaginative 
power.  An  examination  which  encourages  cramming  is  a 
bad  examination.  It  is  the  first,  we  had  almost  said  the 
sole,  duty  of  an  examiner  to  ascertain  whether  the  candi¬ 
date  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  or  is  merely  repeating, 
with  parrot-like  precision,  phrases  and  illustrations  which 
have  been  supplied  to  him  by  others,  but  which  he  himself 
does  not  understand. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  with  a  superficial  appearance  of 
plausibility,  that  cramming  is  the  creation  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  system.  Cramming,  if  it  means  anything,  means  en¬ 
abling  boys  to  seem  as  if  they  had  mastered  a  subject, 
whereas  in  reality  they  have  not.  The  Sophists,  if  we  may 
trust  Plato,  crammed  their  pupils;  and  the  first  thing 
Socrates  did  with  the  hopeful  youths  was  to  prove  to  them, 
by  a  process  of  examination,  that  they  had  not  been  taught 
anything  at  all.  If,  to  take  a  very  different  sort  of  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Scoones  and  Mr.  Wren  are  successful  in  pre¬ 
paring  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  one  of  two 
consequences  must  follow.  Either  the  teaching  given  by 
these  gentlemen  is  satisfactory,  in  which  case  they  are  not 
crammers,  or  it  is  not,  and  in  that  case  the  Civil  Service 
examiners  do  not  know  their  business.  There  are  three 
classes  of  persons  who  have  always  objected  to  examina¬ 
tions — idle  boys,  incompetent  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  bestowal  of  public  patronage.  They  have 
now  been  reinforced  by  the  highly  respectable  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  gathered  together  under  the  banner  of 
Mr.  James  Knowles.  Life  without  examination,  said  the 
old  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  lived.  That  was,  perhaps, 
going  too  far,  though  they  do  not  think  so  in  China. 

“  Young  men  of  real  capability  at  the  Universities,”  say  the 
memorialists,  “  are  led  to  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of 
“  education  is  to  enable  them  to  win  some  great  money 
“  prize  or  take  some  distinguished  place  in  an  examina- 
“  tion.”  The  antithesis  is  surely  a  false  one,  or  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  a  cross  one.  But  who  leads  any  one  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  so  ridiculous  ?  And  what  sort  of  “  capability  ”  would 
that  man  have  who  could  be  led  to  believe  it?  Every 
undergraduate  knows  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  fit 
him  for  honourable  success  and  rational  enjoyment  in  life ; 
while  the  object  of  examinations  is  to  ascertain  whether  he 
has  been  properly  educated.  Teaching  without  questioning  { 
is  as  bad  as  eating  without  digestion.  The  mind,  as  well  as  j 
the  body,  requires  free  movement  and  circulation.  To  say  | 
that  a  boy  regards  a  prize,  or  a  scholarship,  or  a  fellowship 
as  the  final  aim  of  education  is  like  saying  that  a  Eoman 
Catholic  prays  to  an  image  because  he  kneels  before  it. 
Macaulay  once  asserted  of  University  honours  that,  if  a 
man  succeeds  in  after  life  they  are  never  mentioned  at  all, 
and  that  if  he  fails  they  are  never  mentioned  without  a 
sneer.  But  the  qualities  which  have  been  called  out  and  j 
tested  by  competitive  examinations  are  less  perishable  than 
the  fading  halo  of  a  double-first.  Examiners  are  fallible,  j 
and  the  verdict  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  com¬ 
pared,  often  reverses  theirs.  But  memory,  nerve,  endurance, 
clearness  of  head,  and  presence  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  going 
straight  to  the  point  of  a  question  or  the  heart  of  a  book, 
are  not  absolutely  useless  in  this  imperfect  planet,  where 
competition  does  unhappily  exist,  and  where  little  heed  is 
paid  by  practical  men  to  whining  about  over-pressure. 

Examinations,  according  to  the  memorialists,  make  boys 
weak  and  unhealthy,  and  even  stunt  their  growth.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  plain  question  of  fact  and  experience.  The 
sickly  lads  who  crawl  about  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  the 
stunted  dwarfs  wTho  loaf  around  the  purlieus  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  must  answer  for  themselves.  It  is  well  known 
that  every  Newcastle  scholar  dies  before  he  is  thirty,  and 
that  no  first-class  man  can  drink  a  pint  of  beer.  As  for  the 
collegers  at  Eton,  who  are  selected  even  in  their  childhood 
by  competitive  examination,  words  can  scarcely  describe  the 
pitiable  plight  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  study ; 
while  our  lamentable  failure  to  govern  India  with  strength 
or  justice  shows  the  utter  imbecility  of  the  Competition 
M  ullah.  The  information  of  the  memorialists  is  as  accurate 
as  their  facts  are  obvious.  “  First,”  they  say,  “  it  should  be 
“  noted  that  under  the  prize  system  all  education  tends  to , 


“  be  of  the  same  type.”  This  is  so  plain  a  thing  that  it 
need  only  be  “  noted.”  No  evidence  is  required  to  prove 
it.  We  must,  of  course,  assume,  therefore,  that  all  prizes 
are  for  the  same  subject.  It  would  be  quite  a  mistake, 
for  instance,  to  imagine  that  there  are  classical  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  mathematical  scholarships,  and  scholarships  in 
natural  science,  or  that  there  are  prizes  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  or  that  a  knowledge  of  law  or  history  counts  for 
anything  at  any  university,  or  that  candidates  for  honours 
may  take  up  philosophy  or  political  economy,  or  that 
any  public  school  has  a  modern  side.  These  are  things 
which  the  memorialists  ignore,  and  which,  therefore,  do 
not  exist.  But  when  these  superior  persons  talk  about 
“  the  temporar  y  strengthening  of  the  rote-faculties  to 
“  the  neglect  of  the  rational  faculties,”  and  “the  de- 
“  sire  to  appear  to  know  rather  than  to  know,”  one  or 
two  observations  may  submissively  be  made.  The  “  rote- 
“  faculties,”  which  we  gather  to  be  high  polite  for  memory, 
are  no  doubt  supposed  to  be  exclusively  fostered  by  the 
classics,  where  some  of  the  soundest  reasoning  in  the  world 
may  be  found  by  any  intelligent  reader  and  must  be 
followed  by  every  successful  student.  Logic  and  mathe¬ 
matics  are  not  readily  acquired  by  rote.  Whether  memory 
varies  inversely  with  imagination  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
Every  memorialist  must  know  a  good  many  people  with 
very  bad  memories.  Can  he  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say  that  they  are  gifted  in  compensation  with 
original  genius  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  would 
rather  appear  to  know  than  know,  though  doubtless  many 
people  would  rather  appear  to  know  than  appear  not  to 
know,  even  if  they  did  not  know  in  fact.  It  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  function  of  examinations,  conducted  intelligently  and 
at  proper  intervals,  to  check  the  process  of  teaching,  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  appearance  of  knowledge  and  its 
reality. 

The  practical  proposals  of  the  memorialists  are  remark¬ 
able  for  courage  if  not  for  wisdom.  Examination  “  is  a 
“  useful  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  teacher  to  test  his 
“  own  work,  and  to  know  how  far  his  pupils  have  followed 
“  and  profited  by  his  teaching.”  Now  there  are  good 
teachers,  and  bad  teachers,  and  teachers  indifferent.  But 
the  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree  is  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  give  is  profitable  to  their  pupils.  The  examiner, 
bad  man,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  touching  self-confidence. 
He  persists  in  finding  out  whether  any  real  good  is 
being  done;  and,  whenever  he  finds  that  it  is  not,  he 
makes  an  enemy.  “  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of 
“  the  periodical  examinations  of  boys  and  young  men 
by  their  own  masters  and  professor’s  should  be  printed. 
This  is  one  of  the  funniest  suggestions  which  have  ever  been 
made.  We  can  only  cap  it  by  the  proposal  that  the  accounts 
of  a  public  Company  should  be  habitually  audited  by  the 
clerks  who  keep  them,  and  that  every  book  should  in  future 
be  reviewed  only  by  the  author.  Professor  Max  MOller, 
who  has  signed  the  memorial,  does  not  seem  to  have  read 
it.  For  he  writes  in  his  independent  article,  “  Add  to  this 
“  that  in  some  cases,  though  rarely,  examiners  are  actually 
“  the  same  persons  who  have  crammed  their  examinees, 
“  and  it  may  be  imagined  how  human  nature  is  tried  in 
“  that  process,  and  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be.”  Mr. 
Harrtson  says,  in  his  heightened  and  telling  way,  with  a 
quiet  laugh  in  his  sleeve,  that  “  Gibbon  w’ould  be  plucked 
“  in  the  Modern  History  School,  Arthur  Wellesley 
“  would  never  get  into  the  army,  and  Burke  wrould  have 
“  got  too  few  marks,  through  not  apportioning  his  time 
“  to  the  various  questions  in  the  paper.”  Mr.  Harrison 
knows  perfectly  well  that  no  system  need  be  adjusted  for 
Gibbons  and  Burkes.  Men  of  genius  are  neither  helped 
nor  hindered  by  institutions  made  by  and  for  their  inferiors. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  would  have  got  up  any 
subject  required  of  him  with  equal  accuracy  and  speed,  for 
while  his  intellect  was  perfectly  sound,  it  was  not  in  the 
least  fastidious.  There  is  certainly  no  one  who  would  have 
despised  more  heartily  than  he  the  fashionable  cant  about 
“  overpressure,”  which  implies,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  that 
everything  hard  ought  to  be  avoided,  that  knowledge  is  more 
dangerous  than  ignorance,  and  that  intellectual  cottonwool 
is  the  best  preparation  for  this  working-day  world.  As 
Mr.  Balfour  said  in  his  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews, 
the  people  who  have  been  too  much  educated  do  not  jostle 
one  in  modern  society. 
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BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER. 

THE  conviction  of  Mr.  Vizetelly  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  Wednesday,  on  three  charges  of  publishing 
obscene  libels,  is  matter  for  congratulation,  though  it  might 
well  have  been  brought  about  earlier.  The  offences  charged 
were  committed  in  the  course  of  publishing  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  three  of  the  dirtiest  of  M.  Zola’s  novels.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  translator  and  the  publisher  that  the 
worst  passages  of  the  original  were  considerably  toned 
down  for  the  English  market ;  but,  even  so,  the  matter 
published  was  such  that  when  the  Solicitor-General  had 
read  rather  less  than  half  the  passages  from  the  first  of 
the  incriminated  volumes  which  were  set  out  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  the  jury  interfered  with  the  very  natural  query, 
addressed  to  the  Recorder,  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  listen  to  any  more  of  that  kind  of  thing.  Mr. 
Vizetelly’s  counsel  had  the  good  sense  to  take  this  rather 
forcible  hint,  and  withdraw  their  client’s  plea  of  Not 
guilty.  The  sentence — a  fine  of  ioo?.,  and  entering  into 
recognizances  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  together  with  an 
understanding  to  stop  the  sale  and  destroy  the  volumes 
remaining  in  stock — was  not  severe ;  but,  considering  the 
age  of  the  defendant,  and  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the 
criminal  law  has  too  long  been  suffered  to  remain  in  abey¬ 
ance,  no  one  will  be  found  to  censure  the  Recorder’s 
leniency. 

It  will  be  well  that  the  numerous  persons  who  have  of 
late  years  engaged  in  this  disgusting  traffic  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  they  commit  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  heavy  term  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  long-suffering  timidity  of  the  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  prosecutions  of  this  charact;  r. 
To  the  latter  persons  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  now 
that  they  have  discovered  how  easy  it  is  to  do  their  duty, 
that  the  law  has  provided  them  with  a  far  more  summary 
and  effectual  procedure  than  that  which  they  have  at  last 
adopted.  The  proper  course  is  not  to  wait  until  books  Lke 
The  Soil  have  been  sold  in  large  numbers,  but  as  soon 
as  they  appear  to  seize  them  by  means  of  a  warrant  under 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  and  procure  an  order  for  their 
destruction  at  the  cost  of  the  publisher.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  magistrates  would  be  remiss  in 
enforcing  the  law  if  the  authorities  of  Whitehall  and 
Scotland  Yard  would  only  perform  their  duty  in  putting 
it  in  motion.  In  this  instance  the  latter  persons  have  the 
less  excuse  for  their  laches,  because  the  existence  of  the 
works  in  question,  and  the  proper  manner  of  dealing  with 
them,  have  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to  them  in 
these  columns.  It  is  probably  due  more  to  the  good  sense 
of  counsel  than  to  the  proper  feeling  of  the  defendant  that 
nothing  was  heard  on  Wednesday  of  the  loathsome  cant 
about  a  high  moral  purpose  which  suitably  disfigures  the 
introductions  of  some  of  these  disgraceful  volumes. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  SOCIALISM. 

THERE  is  unquestionably  something  very  attractive  on 
the  face  of  it  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  great  experiment 
in  State  Socialism,  except  to  those  for  whom  all  paternal 
government  is  the  accursed  thing.  The  economic  purists 
are,  however,  a  dwindling  remnant,  though  they  do  not 
know  it,  and  in  practice  the  vast  majority  of  us  are  in 
favour  of  State  intervention.  Protest  against  grand¬ 
motherly  legislation  has  got  a  way  of  ending  in  demands 
for  another  inspector  and  stricter  inspection.  If  Prince 
Bismarck’s  Insurance-laws  can  be  shown  to  have  forced  or 
induced  German  workmen  to  provide  against  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  German  employers  to  provide  against  accidents, 
there  will  certainly  be  no  want  of  advocates  for  similar 
legislation  in  England.  The  Report  on  his  measures  drawn 
up  by  the  Embassy  at  Berlin  will  be  read  and  commented 
on  by  the  innumerable  good  people  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work  of  one  kind  or  another.  They  will  have  at  least  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Chancellor’s  policy  has  met 
with  some  success.  Laws  have  been  passed,  a  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  has  been  organized,  a  most  elaborate 
organization  has  been  provided,  and  already  3,725,313  work¬ 
men  ai’e  insured  ;  while  87,000 1.  have  been  spent  in  indemni¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  completeness 
of  the  machinery  that  1 16,200/.  have  been  spent  on  admin¬ 
istration,  and  13,000^.  on  inspection  and  inquiries — which 
sums,  taken  together,  considerably  exceed  the  amount  spent 


in  indemnities.  Obviously  the  German  Government  is 
doing  things  thoroughly.  The  character  of  the  legislation 
is  tolerably  well  known.  All  German  workmen  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  insure  against  sickness,  and  their  employers  are 
compelled  to  form  a  fund  for  the  support  of  men  disabled 
by  accident.  It  would  seem  that  the  Prince  is  pleased 
with  his  success  hitherto  ;  for  he  has  extended  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  within  the  last  two  years,  and  he  is  resolute 
to  extend  it  still  further.  A  compulsory  insurance  against 
old  age  is  to  be  added  to  the  others.  When  it  is  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  German  workmen  will  be  fortified  against  all  the 
accidents  of  life.  The  picture  is  an  imposing  one,  and  Sir 
Edward  Malet  may  well  think  nobly  of  the  services  which 
the  Prince  and  the  late  Emperor  will  have  rendered  to 
Germany  by  their  legislation — “  if  it  succeeds.’’ 

Sir  Edward’s  qualification  is  not  by  any  means  super¬ 
fluous  ;  for  one  need  not  be  of  a  very  desponding  tempera¬ 
ment  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  success  for  such  legislation 
as  this.  The  administrative  difficulties  are  considerable  in 
themselves.  It  has  been  provided,  for  instance,  that  the 
scheme  shall  be  worked  by  a  partially  elective  body,  on  which 
both  employers  and  workmen  are  represented.  But  it  is 
found,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  at  the  discovery, 
that  employers  decline  to  pay  men  who  are  absent  serving 
as  delegates.  The  elected  workmen,  therefore,  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma.  They  must  either 
fail  in  their  duty  or  lose  their  wages,  and  for  them,  at  least, 
compulsory  insurance  is  anything  but  a  provident  insti¬ 
tution.  This  kind  of  obstacle  might  be  got  over  however. 
It  is  another  and  a  less  manageable  difficulty  which  seems 
to  us  to  threaten  Prince  Bismarck’s  scheme.  If  all  workmen 
are  to  insure,  all  workmen  must  not  only  have  wages  to  pay 
their  insurance  with,  but  must  have  such  wages  as  will 
give  them  a  margin  after  the  necessaries  of  life  are  provided. 
Are  all  German  workmen  to  be  guaranteed  such  wages,  and 
if  so,  out  of  what  funds  1  If  they  are  not  supplied  with 
this  boon  (and  we  hardly  expect  to  hear  that  they  are),  the 
position  of  the  whole  body  will  not  be  materially  improved. 
Those  workmen  who  are  already  in  a  fairly  good  position, 
who  receive  regular  wages  of  something  above  the  lowest 
level,  and  who  enjoy  regular  work,  will  gam  something.  Com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  under  State  supervision  and  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  will  give  them  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  benefit  society. 
This  is  much,  no  doubt.  It  is  more  than  the  British  work¬ 
man,  who  is  too  often  cruelly  fleeced  by  his  own  ignorance 
or  the  rascality  of  his  society  officers,  can  be  sure  of.  But 
this  help,  however  considerable  it  may  be  allowed  to  be,  will 
hardly  touch  the  real  misery  of  the  working  class.  Below 
the  workmen  who  enjoy  regular  work,  and  have  a  margin 
of  wage  to  save,  there  are  the  others  whose  work  is  irregular, 
and  whose  gains  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
food  and  rags.  It  is  among  them  that  starvation  and 
wretchedness  are  to  be  found,  and  for  them  State  insurance 
can  do  no  good  whatever.  Where  there  is  nothing,  even 
State  Socialism  loses  its  rights.  But  while  this  wretched¬ 
ness  exists  the  Socialist  will  have  his  text  as  before — and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  Prince 
Bismarck’s  scheme  has  succeeded.  He  has  given  the  toler¬ 
ably  prosperous  an  adventure,  and  has,  perhaps,  put  a  little 
compulsion  on  the  rash  for  their  own  good ;  but  what  satis¬ 
faction  is  that  to  the  dreamer  who  hopes  to  abolish  human 
misery  ?  When  it  is  added  that  this  legislation  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  of  supervision  and  police  control  of 
all  kinds  which  already  exists  in  Germany,  and  is  becoming 
daily  more  vexatious  to  the  workmen,  there  is  reason  for 
vehemently  doubting  whether  Prince  Bismarck’s  State 
Socialism  will  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Socialism  which  is  hostile  to  the  State. 


THE  WHEAT  CROr. 

THE  annual  Report  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  on  the  Rotli- 
amsted  experimental  wheat  plots  is  this  year  un¬ 
usually  suggestive  and  interesting.  At  one  time  the  wheat 
crop  promised  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  century, 
through  t  he  sudden  and  determined  flow  of  rain  that  set  in 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  was  prolonged  to  the  middle 
of  August.  The  Rothamsted  figures  indicate,  however, 
anything  but  the  bad  results  that  were  anticipated  ;  though, 
it  must  be  admitted,  they  are  widely  diveigent  from  the 
enormous  percentage  of  7 1],  of  “under-average”  reports 
published  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  on  the  3rd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  based  on  returns  made  before  the  harvest  was, 
completed.  Such  reports,  however,  have  not  the  scientific 
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authority  of  the  Rothamsted  statistics.  They  are  rather  of 

the  nature  of  estimates.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  offers  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  unexpected  sequel  of  the  wheat  crop  in  his 
eheeu\  e  comparison  of  the  weather  of  the  past  twelve 
months  with  that  of  the  disastrous  season  of  1878-9.  I11 

that  farmer’s  year  ungenial  conditions  prevailed  during  the 
whole  period.  This  year  they  were  but  an  episode.  Then 
we  started  with  a  saturated  seed-bed  ;  now  wo  reap  the 
more  favourable  results  of  an  abnormally  dry  time  of  sowing. 
In  both  seasons  the  temperature  was  below  the  average, 
but  the  year  just  concluded  was  only  slightly  ungenial  in 
this  respect,  not,  as  in  1878-9,  extremely  so.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  rainfall  is  even  more  favourable  to  the  past 
season.  Thus  we  are  not  without  clear  indication  of  the 
causes  of  what  must  appear  to  many  observers  the  un¬ 
expected  average  calculated  from  the  Rothamsted  fields. 
That  average,  says  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  “  amounts  to  26 
“  bushels  per  acre,  at  the  standard  weight  of  61  lbs. 
“  per  bushel,”  and  this  result  only  falls  short  of  the 
Standard  average  of  28  bushels  by  about  ii  bushel  per 
acre.  If  this  result  represents  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
of  the  country  at  large,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimates 
based  on  “returns”  were  a  good  deal  at  fault,  even  if 
we  take  into  consideration  Sir  John  La wes’s  cautious 
remark  as  to  the  possibility  that  his  average  may  “  over¬ 
-rate  the  crop  of  the  country.”  The  irregularities  of 
yield  from  the  experimental  plots  at  Rothamsted  may 
certainly  be  taken  as  representative  of  similar  irregularities 
throughout  the  country.  Sir  John  Lawes  directs  attention 
to  the  marked  deviation  from  the  average  in  the  different 
plots,  and  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
average  yield  of  the  whole  country,  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  irregularities  of  results  common  to  all  districts 
this  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rothamsted 
average  does  to  some  extent  correct  the  errors  of  pre¬ 
mature  observers.  It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  mere 
estimates  formed  early  in  the  August  or  September  of  an 
abnormal  harvest  year,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Kains  Jackson, 
or  of  the  Vienna  Congress  when  the  wheat-crop  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  taken  to  be  18  per  cent,  under 
average.  In  ordinary  seasons,  of  course,  the  success  of  ex¬ 
perts  like  Mr.  Ivains- Jackson  in  estimating  the  wheat 
harvest  in  advance  is  tolerably  assured.  This  year,  as  every 
wheat-grower  must  soon  discover,  such  calculations  have 
been  much  modified  in  results.  If  only  the  Rothamsted 
experiments  could  be  carried  out  simultaneously  at  three  or 
four  other  stations,  such  as  would  fairly  represent  the  whole 
country,  the  problem  of  averages  would  admit  of  un¬ 
questionable  solution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prospects  of  the  wheat-grower,  and 
indeed  of  the  farmer  generally,  appear  to  be  brighter  than 
at  midsummer.  The  dry  autumn  has  been  favourable  in 
many  districts  to  harvesting  operations,  and  everywhere 
helpful  in  the  cleaning  ol  land  from  the  prodigious  weed- 
growth  of  a  wet  summer,  so  that  winter-sown  wheat  may  be 
said  to  start  well.  Here  and  there  retarded  harvesting  has 
postponed  the  sowing  of  wheat,  yet  the  prospect,  on  the 
whole,  is  decidedly  promising.  Considering  the  wet 
weather  of  August  and  the  stormy  first  week  of  September, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  the  “  poor  ”  or  “  damp  ”  con¬ 
dition  of  many  samples  of  new  wheat  in  the  provincial 
markets.  The  quick  sale  of  fine  seed  samples  is  also  what 
might  be  looked  for.  Much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  germinating  power  of  this  year’s  wheat,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  from  the  best  authorities  that  both  barleys 
and  wheats  are  fully  up  to  the  average  in  this  important 
qualification.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
test  sowings  of  Mr.  Carrutiiers  of  various  kinds  grown  by 
Messrs.  (  arter,  that  the  wheat  of  the  year  is  superior  to 
that  of  1887.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
among  experts,  however,  that  farmers  must  exercise  un¬ 
usual  care  this  season  in  their  choice  of  seed  and  the 
time  of  sowing.  Matured  condition  of  seed  is  scarcely 
less  essential  to  a  good  crop  than  a  dry  seed-bed  or  the 
right  application  of  fertilizers.  If  the  farmer’s  outlook 
has  improved,  there  is  also  some  encouragement  to  the 
wheat-grower  in  the  market,  though  English  wheat  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  obtain  remunerative  prices.  From  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last  week  the  average  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  was  two  shillings  in  excess  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  last  year.  The  price,  indeed,  has  not 
been  so  high  in  the  same  period  since  1884.  The  improve¬ 
ment  appeal’s  the  more  striking  when  the  quantities  sold  are 
considered.  In  the  week  ending  last  Saturday  the  excess  over 


the  sales  of  the  corresponding  week  in  1887,  and  also  in  1884, 
was  a  trifle  over  ten  thousand  quarters.  Thus  we  have  an 
advance  in  sales  and  an  advance  in  price.  The  steadiness  of 
the  market  of  late  may  even  promise  further  advances,  as 
the  wheat  crop  of  America  and  one  or  two  other  sources  of 
supply  are  said  to  be  deficient.  It  is  somewhat  curious  if 
the  improvement  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  really  due  to 
anticipations  of  decreased  importations ;  for  these  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  millions  of  quarters  per 
annum  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  harvest  year. 


LORD  SACKYILLE’S  EXPULSION. 

riUIE  explanation  of  the  extreme  course  taken  by  Presi- 
JL  dent  (and  candidate)  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Bayard  in  the  unlucky  Sackville  incident  is  absolutely 
simple.  It  was  found  that  as  soon  as  the  Republicans 
began  to  make  use  of  the  Minister’s  letter,  the  Democratic 
Iiish  vote  also  began  to  look  doubtful.  Hereupon,  as  the 
Presidential  election  is  coming  off  next  week,  it  became 
necessary  to  do  something  energetic.  It  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Irishmen,  who  heard  somebody  clamouring  for 
a  short  way  with  England,  would  tamely  give  their  votes 
to  somebody  else  who  had  an  opportunity  to  vapour  against 
her  and  did  not  do  it.  So  there  was  no  course  open  to 
Mr.  Cleveland.  He  had,  it  is  true,  taken  occasion  to  insist 
that,  it  the  United  States  took  any  steps  in  this  serious 
business,  they  ought  to  take  them  in  a  decent  fashion  and 
without  fluster.  But  time  pressed;  the  Irish  vote  was 
threatening  to  fall  off,  Mr.  Blaine  was  roaring,  and  it 
ivas  necessary  to  do  something.  That  the  something  was 
all  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  just  been  explaining  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  ought  not°to  be 
was  a  small  matter.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  spoke  he  was 
thinking  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  one  of  a  body  of  States  which  agree  to  act  in  a 
more  or  less  decent  way,  and  according  to"  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  diplomacy.  When  he  acted  he  did  so  as  the 
candidate  and  puppet  of  an  American  political  party  which 
is  in  the  agony  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  feels  horribly 
uncertain  about  the  result.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  was 
not  possible  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  show  that  regard  for 
manners  which  he  would  probably  have  preferred  to 
show.  When  the  Republicans  rejected  the  Fishery  Treaty 
and  took  the  Irish  gallery  with  anti-English  rant,  Mr! 
Cleveland  dished  them  with  retaliation.  '  Now,  when  an 
English  Minister  has  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped,  and 
the  Republicans  are  making  capital  out  of  his  mistake,  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  dished  them  again  by  another  piece  of ’safe" 
and  cheap,  brag.  It  is  all  very  cute— almost  as  cute  as  the 
trick  played  off  on  Lord  Sackville  itself,  or  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Rujijium  Lals  of  fiction  and  the  Abdul  Huks  of  real 
life. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  insist  on  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Sackville.  It  is  patent  to  everybody,  and  is 
not  denied  by  himself.  We  may  wonder  how  any’man  of 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  a  diplomatist  who  has  had 
seven  years’  experience  of  Washington,  should  have  been 
drawn  so  easily.  A  little  elementary  prudence  would  have 
shown  the  English  Minister  that  the  letter  of  the  real  or 
apocryphal  Charles  F.  Murchison,  of  Pomona,  Cal. 
was  very  decidedly  the  kind  of  thing  to  let  strenuously 
alone.  If  there  was  any  such  person,  he  was  either  a 
British  subject,  in  which  case  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Presidential  election  ;  or  he  was  a  naturalised  American 
citizen,  in  which  case  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lord 
Sackville.  Obvious  as  these  considerations  appear,  they 
did  not  strike  the  English  Minister,  and  he  wrote  the 
rather  platitudinous,  but  indiscreet,  note  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  fuss.  At  ordinary  times  such  an  inci¬ 
dent  could  hardly  have  been  noticed  much,  even  in  America. 
At  the  present  moment  (and  that  does  not  make  Lord 
Sackville’s  indiscretion  the  less)  it  was  certain  to  be  used. 
W  e  take  it  that  the  boorish  rudeness  of  Messrs.  Cleveland 
and  Bay ard  does  not  stand  in  more  need  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  than  the  unwisdom  of  Lord  Sackville.  To  lay  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  the  English  Foreign  Office,  and 
then  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  proceed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  measure  of  expulsion,  was  manifestly  to  show  both 
flurry  and  rudeness.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  position  of  two  gentlemen  who  know  that  a  failure 
to  please  a  portion  of  the  gallery  might  put  a  stop  to 
the  run  of  their  piece.  The  only  precedent  for  the  action 
of  the  American  Government  does  not  apply  in  all  the 
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details.  When  Marshal  Narvaez  expelled  Lord  Calling 
and  Culver  from  Madrid,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
interfering  in  Spanish  politics,  he  did  not  go  through  the 
farce  of  communicating  with  the  English  Government. 
He  ordered  the  English  Minister  out  of  Madrid  there  and 
then,  which,  if  a  more  provocative,  was  also  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  manly,  course  than  Mr.  Cleveland’s.  To  be 
sure,  Narvaez  was  not  in  the  middle  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  Both  the  American  and  the  Spaniard  knew  very  well 
that  their  insults  were  safe,  since  England  would  not  treat 
their  rudeness  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Still,  even  on  a  penny 
gaff  and  in  rant  to  a  gallery,  there  is  a  difference  between 
twopenny  tearmouth  and  twopenny  tearmouth.  In  this 
case  we  think  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
artist.  He  wore  a  better  plume,  he  stamped  with  a  louder 
emphasis,  he  threw  his  property  sword  in  thunder  down 
with  a  grander  gesture.  For  ourselves  our  obvious  course 
is  to  repeat  our  conduct  on  the  previous  occasion.  To 
shrug  our  shoulders,  leave  a  Charge  d’affaires  to  conduct 
routine  business,  and  wait  till  the  other  side  simmers  down. 

There  are  two  reflections  which,  one  would  think,  ought 
to  strike  every  observer  of  this  remarkable  transaction. 
The  first  is  how  disagreeable  it  must  be  for  a  person  who 
has  shown  a  good  natural  understanding  of  what  are  meant 
by  the  words  honest  man  and  gentleman  to  have  to  live  in 
American  politics.  Mr.  Cleveland  showed  that  he  knew 
very  well  of  how  little  importance  Lord  Sackville’s  un¬ 
wisdom  was,  and  what  course  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  take.  But  a  small  knot  of  voters — men  of 
a  race  which  is  only  half-assimilated  in  the  Republic,  and 
which  is  for  ever  striving  to  use  it  against  England  for 
purposes  in  which  it  is  nowise  concerned — insist  that  he 
shall  snort  and  stamp  and  behave  after  the  fashion  of  my 
Lord  Peter’s  bulls  ;  and  he  has  to  doit.  They  cry  “  Saute, 
“  Paillasse  !  ”  to  him  from  the  Irish  gallery,  and  he  meekly 
cuts  his  caper.  We  know  that  something  of  the  kind  goes 
on  here.  Our  Paillasses  can  caper  at  the  call  of  Tem¬ 
perance  or  Purity  Leaguers,  and  tumble  head  over  heels 
when  Mr.  Stansfeld  cracks  the  whip.  But  our  fools  are 
at  least  our  countrymen,  and,  for  the  rest,  they  have  never 
called  on  any  English  statesman  to  disgrace  himself  by 
empty  swagger  against  friendly  Powers.  Englishmen  who 
yield  to  the  Mr.  Stansfelds  of  to-day  help  to  propagate 
disease  and  show  miserable  cowardice,  but  they  do  not 
make  their  country  absurd.  The  second  very  obvious  re¬ 
flection  inspired  by  the  present  brief  madness  of  the  great 
Republic  is  on  the  immense  and  most  flattering  import¬ 
ance  which  Americans  attach,  not  only  to  the  opinions 
of  Englishmen  about  them,  but  to  the  mere  fact  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  take  the  trouble  to  have  any  opinion  about  them 
at  all.  If  this  way  of  putting  it  appears  to  be  marked  by 
a  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  the  fault  is  not  ours.  A  man 
must  see  what  is  forced  on  his  attention.  Now  what  is 
forced  on  our  attention  by  America  is  this.  Here  is  a 
country  very  fond  of  applying  the  adjective  “  great  ”  to 
itself  and  of  counting  up  its  millions.  It  is  about,  with 
great  solemnity,  to  vote  what  its  government  is  to  be 
like  for  some  years.  There  are  great  questions  in  debate. 
The  Tariff,  the  Treasury,  Civil  Service  Reform,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country  to  its  nearest  neighbours,  the  immense 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Trade  Trusts — all  these  are 
matters  about  to  be  gravely  voted  on  by  a  country  im¬ 
mensely  conscious  of  political  faculty.  Well,  at  this 
solemn  crisis,  while  this  great  people  is  about  to  greatly 
decide  its  course,  there  comes  a  short  and  laconic  letter — 
very  harmless  indeed,  only  written  by  an  Englishman  and 
a  lord  —  whei’eupon  Tariff  and  National  Debt,  Fishery, 
Trusts,  and  Civil  Service  Reform  are  forgotten,  and  nothing 
is  talked  of  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rio  Grande  but  the 
Englishman’s  little  letter.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that 
the  election  will  be  decided  according  to  what  is  done  in 
consequence  of  that  letter.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  does  the 
right  thing  to  the  writer,  he  will  come  in  and  his  policy 
with  him ;  but  if  not,  then  not.  In  either  case  it  is  the 
Englishman  and  his  poor  little  scribble  that  settle  the  battle. 
If  this  is  not  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  English¬ 
men  and  their  opinions,  of  an  almost  servile  flattery,  then 
we  confess  we  have  still  something  to  learn  as  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  We  are  really  obliged  to  the  great 
American  people  for  their  deferential  estimate  of  our  relative 
importance  in  the  scale  of  peoples. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  IX  SCOTLAND. 

IT  may  not  be  advisable  to  treat  the  Home  Rule  contro¬ 
versy  before  English  audiences  as  still  an  open  question, 
and  it  is  certainly  inexpedient  to  recognize  any  attempted 
resuscitation  of  the  particular  arguments  in  support  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  defunct  Bill  which  were  so  completely  de¬ 
molished  two  years  ago.  This,  however,  need  by  no  means 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging  that  the  Separatist  propa¬ 
ganda  has  undergone  a  fresh  development  since  1886  and 
from  taking  proper  measures  to  meet  it  in  its  new  shape. 
For  it  is  since  that  date  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sought  to 
regain  a  hearing  for  his  rejected  schemes  by  endeavouring 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Particularism,  now  in  one  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  now  in  another  ;  and,  as  these  pernicious 
attempts  of  his  may  be  combated  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment  without  any  direct  reopening  of  the  Irish  question, 
no  favourable  opportunity  of  so  resisting  them  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Goschen,  therefore,  has  shown,  we 
think,  a  sound  judgment  in  thus  improving  the  occasion  of 
his  political  tour  in  Scotland.  His  speech  at  Aberdeen  on 
Tuesday  last  contained  a  masterly  exposure  of  Gladstonian 
fallacies  on  the  subject  of  local  aspirations  and  on  the  pie- 
tended  incapacity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  satisfy  them. 
It  was  particularly  effective  as  regards  the  success  with 
which  it  unveiled  that  most  favourite  of  Separatist  sophisms, 
the  deliberate  confusion  of  one  variety  of  local  legislative 
requirement  with  another  totally  distinct  from  it.  Every 
one  is  aware — it  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  an  Imperial 
Legislature  does  and  must  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
needs  of  particular  localities.  Parliament  itself  has  again 
and  again  made  express  or  implied  admission  of  the  reality 
of  the  grievance  such  as  it  is,  and  nothing,  probably,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  endeavour  to  break  up  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  even  thus  long  delayed  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  remedy.  There  is  an  admitted  necessity  for 
some  such  delegation  of  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  local 
authorities  as  will  enable  certain  matters  on  which  the 
central  Legislature  is  unable  to  bestow  adequate  attention 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  localities  themselves.  And  nothing 
certainly  was  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
recognition  of  this  necessity. 

But  it  is  on  the  confusion  of  local  with  provincial  needs 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  chiefly  accustomed  to  trade.  Because 
it  has  been  admitted  that  towns  or  districts  are  unable  to 
get  their  wants  attended  to,  it  is  now  suggested  that  large 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  Wales  or  Scot¬ 
land,  are  in  like  case.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  has  actually 
gone  the  length  of  the  positive  assertion  “  that  the  Unionist 
“  party  and  the  Unionist  Government  have  done  nothing  for 
“  the  people  of  Scotland.”  How  utterly  baseless  is  the°alle- 
gation  Mr.  Goschen  had  no  difficulty  in  showing.  It  can 
never,  in  fact,  have  misled  any  one  who  has  not  already 
ceased  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tuition  to  regard  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  possessing 
Rny  joint  interests  as  citizens  of  a  common  Empire.  He 
must  have  forgotten  that  Scotchmen  as  well  as  Englishmen 
are  concerned  with  the  industry,  the  commerce,  the  financial 
burdens  ol  the  entire  realm,  before  he  could  have  brought 
himsell  to  overlook  the  patent  facts  to  which  Mr.  Goschen 
called  attention  in  his  review  of  the  legislation  of  the 
present  year.  If  life  is  saved  or  accidents  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  Mining  Bill,  are  there  no  Scotch  miners  who 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  ?  Are  not  Scotch  traders  and 
Scotch  producers  as  deeply  interested  in  the  Railway  Regu¬ 
lation  Bill  as  their  English  brethren  ?  Are  there  no  tax¬ 
payers  north  of  the  Tweed  to  profit  by  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt?  It  was  hardly  necessary 
for  Mr.  Goschen  to  add  the  Scotch  Universities  Bill  to  the 
list  of  measures  which  the  Government  will  have  passed 
before  the  final  adjournment  for  the  recess ;  but  it  was  per¬ 
haps  as  well  to  include  it  as  an  example  of  one  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  class  of  measures  which  are  local  in  the 
larger  sense,  and  with  which  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
duty  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal.  If  measures  of 
this  kind  were  only  as  numerous  as  they  are  rare,  and  if 
the  Imperial  Parliament  really  showed  its  alleged  inability 
to  grapple  with  their*  multiplicity,  there  would  be  some 
colour  for  the  contention  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  endeavouring  to  commend  his  disintegration 
policy  to  the  acceptance  of  the  provincial  mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  pretence  of  their 
abundance  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  imposture.  Of  local 
questions  such  as  are  at  present  so  circuitously  and  ex- 
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pensively  disposed  of  by  Private  Bill  legislation  there  is, 
indeed,  a  plentiful  supply  enough.  They  abound,  and  are 
likely  always  to  abound,  in  every  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  But  that  among  the  questions  at  present  reserved 
to  be  dealt  with  by  “public  general  Acts”  there  is  now,  or 
is  ever  likely  to  be,  any  overwhelming  number  of  exclu¬ 
sively  Scotch  or  “  exclusively  Welsh  ”  questions,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  assert.  No  doubt  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
multiply  indefinitely  the  number  of  such  exclusively  Scotch 
or  exclusively  Welsh  questions  by  gratuitously  asserting 
the  right  of  Wales  or  Scotland  to  solve  any  and  every 
problem  of  Imperial  policy  in  its  relation  to  themselves, 
according  to  Scottish  or  Welsh  ideas ;  but  without  resort 
to  this  illegitimate  process,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  Welsh  Radicals  have  already  applied  to  the  case  of 
Disestablishment,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  other  than  few  and  unimportant.  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  the  great  bulk  of  the  subjects  press¬ 
ing  for  legislation,  themselves  much  fewer  in  number  than 
Radicals  pretend,  are  of  equal  and  uniform  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  alike.  If 
we  cannot  now  include  Ireland,  we  have  nothing  to  thank 
for  it  but  the  mistaken  legislative  policy  of  the  past — 
a  policy  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  any  other 
statesman,  dead  or  living,  is  responsible.  When  first  the 
Imperial  Parliament  entered,  under  his  guidance,  on  a 
course  of  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland,  it  was  un¬ 
wittingly  furnishing  the  Separatists  with  an  argument  for 
their  claim,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  bound 
to  gain,  if  not  additional  strength,  at  any  rate  enhanced 
plausibility,  with  the  progress  of  time.  For  it  was  quite 
certain,  and  the  event  has  proved,  that  this  exceptional 
legislation  would  be  continually  requiring  amendment,  ex¬ 
tension,  fortification,  and  what  not,  and  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  at  last  be  compelled  either  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  to  the  consideration  and  recon¬ 
sideration  of  questions  which  it  had  made  “  exclusively 
“  Irish  ”  by  its  own  act,  or  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
cry  that  Irishmen  should  be  granted  the  right  of  settling 
for  themselves  the  affairs  which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  only  meddled  with  to  throw  them  into  confusion. 

In  the  second  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speeches  at  Aberdeen  he 
quitted  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  two  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  replying 
to  some  of  those  arguments  ad  invidiam  in  which  the  Glad- 
stonians,  ever  since  their  ignominious  defeat  on  the  main 
question,  have  been  such  extensive  dealers.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  task  of  refutation  is  quite  worth  the 
trouble,  especially  when  one  of  the  reproaches  which 
Unionists  have  to  rebut  was  that  of  being  actuated  by  a 
motive  which  the  Gladstonians,  or  at  any  rate  an  important 
member  of  their  party,  openly  avowed  as  influencing  him¬ 
self,  and  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  creditable,  and 
even  statesmanlike,  incentive  to  action.  If  Mr.  Morley 
has  at  last  found  out  that  fear  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of 
parent  to  which  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  fond  of  affiliat¬ 
ing  a  policy,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  and  his  colleagues 
should  run  to  the  other  extreme  and  denounce  a  reasonable 
apprehension  of  national  danger  as  a  consideration  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  statesmen  to  whose  care  the  safety 
of  the  nation  has  been  confided.  If  the  Gladstonians  Avho 
urged  us  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  from 
fear  of  what  might  be  done  by  Irish- American  dynamiters 
think  it  worth  while  to  taunt  the  Unionists  with  resisting 
Home  Rule  from  fear  of  what  might  be  done  by  the  Par- 
nellites  if  placed  in  control  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
they  are  welcome  to  their  little  mystification ;  but  it  is 
childishly  easy  to  expose.  To  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong 
because  of  its  probable  consequences  to  other  people  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  morally  considered,  as  to  be  afraid  of 
doing  right  because  of  the  consequences  to  themselves ; 
though  the  word  fear  may,  of  course,  be  indiscriminately 
and  loosely  applied  alike  to  either  attitude  of  the  will. 
And  to  dare  to  do  wrong  is  not  exactly  on  the  same  moral 
level  as  daring  to  do  right.  The  difference  between  the 
“  fear  ”  of  the  Gladstonians  and  that  of  the  Unionists  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  The  difference  between  their 
respective  forms  of  courage  is  that  the  former  would  be 
valorous  enough  to  risk  the  fortunes  of  the  loyal  minority 
in  Ireland  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  while  the  latter 
hold  that  it  is  better  to  endanger  their  own  personal  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience  and  safety  rather  than  join  in  this  ignoble 
gambling  with  the  interests  of  other  people  and  of  the 
nation  at  large. 


SIR  C.  WARREN  ON  THE  POLICE. 

AS  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  hostility  either  to  Sir 
Charles  Warren  or  the  force  under  his  command,  we 
feel  the  more  free  to  express  an  opinion  that  he  has  made  a 
distinct  mistake  by  contributing  his  article  on  the  police  to 
Murray’s  Magazine.  On  general  principles  it  is  undesirable 
that  officials  of  any  rank  should  write  in  periodicals  about 
the  service  to  which  they  belong.  They  will  not  be  thanked 
for  any  historical  details,  and  whatever  else  they  give  must 
be  either  apology  or  attack.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
this  last  is  utterly  unbecoming,  and  the  former  is  not  much 
more  to  be  recommended.  The  servant  of  the  State  is  not 
to  come  forward  to  argue  with  irresponsible  critics,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  they  are,  after  all,  only  a  diminutive  handful 
of  newspaper  men.  What  he  has  to  say  should  be  said  to 
his  chiefs  in  authorized  ways,  and  published  in  reports,  if 
published  at  all.  Neither,  to  be  quite  plain  with  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  has  he  done  the  undesirable  thing  so 
as  to  make  its  undesirableness  less  manifest.  There  is 
a  superfluity  of  controversial  matter  in  his  article,  and 
Sir  Charles  has  stopped  to  make  general  observations  on 
government,  which  do  not  impress  us  as  showing  more 
than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  competence  to  express 
the  views  of  a  party.  Here  and  there  ai'e  historical  state¬ 
ments  which  inspire  a  certain  respectful  amazement.  We 
do  not  know  how  Sir  Charles  Warren  reconciles  with 
historical  (or  grammatical)  accuracy  his  assertion  that, 
when  Trafalgar  Square  was  at  last  cleared,  “  almost  for  the 
“  first  time  during  the  century  the  mob  failed  in  its 
“  ascendency  over  London,  and  in  coercing  the  Govern- 
“  ment.”  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  London  mob — which 
is,  and  long  has  been,  incomparably  better  tempered  and 
less  pugnacious  than  the  mobs  of  Glasgow,  Nottingham,  or 
Bristol — as  exercising  ascendency  or  coercing  Governments. 
This  language  would  be  inaccurate  if  applied  to  the  No 
Popery  Riots  of  the  last  century,  scandalous  as  they  were. 
No  doubt  these  and  similar  loose  statements  would  not  be 
very  serious  offences  in  a  casual  leader  or  magazine  article ; 
but,  then,  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ought  not  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  article-writer. 

When  Sir  Charles  Warren  keeps  to  those  considerations 
on  the  force  under  his  command  which  would  be  thoroughly 
in  place  in  his  own  yearly  Report,  we  are  able  to  agree 
with  him  heartily.  lie  will  have  the  support  of  all  sensible 
men  in  his  argument  in  favour  of  putting  the  London 
police  through  a  course  of  drill.  It  is  self-evidently  true 
that  no  body  of  14,000 — or  rather,  for  practical  purposes, 
12,000 — men  could  do  the  patrol  work  needed  in  London, 
still  less  deal  with  crowds,  unless  they  were  accustomed  to 
act  together  and  support  one  another.  But  united  action 
and  mutual  support  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  drill. 
When,  in  his  defence  of  the  detective  branch,  Sir  Charles 
reminds  the  public  that,  though  they  know  the  detectives 
they  know,  they  do  not  know  those  they  do  not  know,  he  is 
at  least  ^ttLng  what  most  decidedly  ought  to  be  the  case. 
As  regards  the  detective  department,  we  know  that  we 
must  take  much  on  trust.  It  is  impossible  to  have  publicity 
and  secresy  at  the  same  time,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
take  Sir  Charles’s  word  for  the  present.  At  the  same 
time,  we  confess  to  feeling  an  uneasy  surprise  when  the 
Chief  Commissioner  launches  out  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  tells  us  that  free  institutions  and  a  manly 
education  have  given  Englishmen  a  certain  noble  simplicity 
of  character  which  unfits  them  for  much  of  the  work  of 
detection.  This  is  patriotic,  and  may  be  as  true  as  Sir 
Charles’s  further  remarks  that  the  enervating  influences  of 
despotism,  and  the  narrowing  action  of  “  a  general  system 
“  of  Government  espionage,  which  stamps  the  mind  of  the 
“  people  with  mutual  distrust,”  have  fitted  the  base  and 
supple  foreigner  for  the  ignoble  work  of  the  spy.  Here,  we 
hope,  be  sentiments  becoming  an  Englishman.  Still  it 
does  impress  us  with  a  vague  fear  that  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  is  not  very  easy  in  his  own  mind  about  the  de¬ 
tective  department,  and  is  conscious  that  some  excuse  for 
inefficiency  is  needed.  With  his  condemnation  of  the 
oscillation  in  public  opinion  of  the  police  we  do  most 
heartily  agree.  The  almost  maudlin  praise  of  one  week  and 
the  unqualified  blame  of  the  next  make  a  very  contemptible 
spectacle,  worthy  of  this  hysterical  generation.  No  doubt, 
however,  whether  in  this  or  any  other  generation,  the 
police  would  be  materially  benefited  by  more  active  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of.  the  public.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
thinks  that  the  police  force  might  be  reduced  if  Londoners 
,  would  assist  constables  more  actively.  The  general  prin- 
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ciple  is  good  ;  but  the  Chief  Commissioner  appears  to  us 
to  have  deduced  dangerous  doctrine  from  it.  How  can 
Londoners  help  the  police  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  better  than  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  1  In  the 
hundredth  case  had  they  not  better  wait  till  the  officer 
calls  for  help  1  If  the  casual  passer-by  is  to  strike  in  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  to  him  that  a  case  has  arisen  for  his  inter¬ 
vention,  the  work  of  the  police,  so  far  from  being  lightened, 
will  be  materially  increased — which  is  not  Sir  C.  Warren’s 
object.  Amateur  work  is  rarely  good  for  much,  and  we  do 
wish  people  would  remember  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

IT  is  not  the  fault  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  who  preach 
international  arbitration  that  they  have  never  succeeded 
in  making  a  convert,  at  any  rate  in  England — whose 
name  carries  any  weight  at  all — except,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richard,  that  which  always  belongs  to  de¬ 
voted  activity  in  any  cause — with  them.  It  is  not  their 
fault,  but  only  their  misfortune ;  the  fault  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  esta¬ 
blish.  They  have  to  thank  its  essentially  visionary  cha¬ 
racter  for  the  circumstance  that  no  one,  with  any  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  “  practical  ” — except  perhaps  those  who, 
when  they  are  practical,  are  refused  a  hearing  in  then- 
other  capacity  of  insufferable  bores — is  disposed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  himself  with  the  attempt  to  procure  its  acceptance  by 
the  civilized  world.  Another  little  difficulty  which  they 
have  to  encounter  is,  that  the  civilized  world  has  in  one 
sense  accepted  it  already.  It  is  in  the  exact  situation  of 
the  233  English  members  of  Parliament  who  have  declared 
themselves  “  favourable  to  arbitration,”  and  who,  never¬ 
theless,  feel  so  little  ardour  in  its  cause  that  they  are  content 
to  be  represented  by  eight  English  delegates  whom  we 
sufficiently  describe  when  we  say  that  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  is  Sir  George  Campbell.  Not  the  most  polite 
or  the  most  charitable  of  men  can  attach  any  importance  to 
the  avowed  convictions  on  this  subject  even  of  a  third  part 
of  the  British  Legislature  when  those  who  make  the  avowal 
are  satisfied  to  appoint,  or  to  sanction  the  self-appointment 
of,  a  few  working-men  members  and  one  or  two  other  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Handel  Cossham  as  the  exponent 
of  their  views.  Upon  the  position  of  the  twenty-one  French 
deputies  who  have  brought  before  the  Chamber  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  international  arbitration,  and  who 
held  a  meeting  with  their  English  colleagues  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Paris  the  other  day,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak.  But  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  they  are 
the  counterparts,  in  point  of  importance,  of  our  own  Par¬ 
liamentary  apostles.  There  is  no  more  likelihood  in  France 
than  in  England  that  a  cause  which  individual  effort  can  do 
nothing  whatever  to  promote  would  find  champions  among 
politicians  who  could  attract  attention  to  themselves  in  any 
other  more  useful  way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  preachers  of  inter^WPnul  arbitra¬ 
tion  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  ^  too  complete 
academical  success.  If  there  was  anybody,  any  important 
Minister,  any  Government,  any  Legislature,  to  convince 
of  the  theoretical  merits  of  their  proposals,  there  would 
be  something  for  them  to  do.  They  could  worry  that 
important  Minister  with  deputations ;  they  could  “  pepper  ” 
that  unbelieving  Government  with  circulars;  they  could 
harass  that  benighted  Legislature  with  motions  introduced 
by  the  converts  they  had  made  in  its  midst.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  such  proceedings. 
Ministers,  Governments,  Legislatures,  are  all  academi¬ 
cally  convinced.  They  are  all  “  favourable  to  arbitra- 
“  tion.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck  him¬ 
self  is  “  favourable  to  arbitration  ” — in  theory  ;  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  no  deliberative  assembly  in  the  world 
could  be  induced  to  pronounce  itself  unfavourable  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  But,  when  you  have  got  so  far,  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  any  further.  The  usual  practice  has  been  to 
wait  till  difficulty  between  two  Governments  arises,  and 
then  to  propose  arbitration  to  them — a  proposal  which 
invariably  meets  with  the  polite  reply,  either  that  the 
difficulty  is  so  slight  that  it  can  easily  be  adjusted, 
many  thanks,  by  ordinary  diplomatic  steps,  or  else  that 
the  difficulty  is  too  grave  to  be  settled,  many  thanks, 
by  anything  but  war.  And  after  that  you  are  not 
much  “  for’arder  ”  than  before.  The  other  method  which 
seems  growing  in  popularity,  and  which  possibly  th 


Paris  Conference  may  desire  to  recommend,  is  that  of  esta¬ 
blishing,  when  no  difficulty  is  in  existence,  a  standing  inter¬ 
national  tribunal,  to  dispose  of  such  difficulties  when  they 
arise.  As  to  which,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  to  get  such  a 
tribunal  established,  and  to  compel  States  to  refer  their 
quarrels  to  it  after  it  was  established,  are  two  undertakings 
which  belong  to  exactly  the  same  category  of  hopeful  enter¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Cramer  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  said  that  “  he  approved  of  the  proposal, 
“  but  excused  himself  for  not  being  able  to  be  present  at 
“  the  meeting,  engagements  detaining  him  in  England.” 
Mi-.  Cramer  ought  to  have  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
something  much  better  to  do  than  to  preach  “  unity,  peace, 
“  and  concord.”  The  “  engagements  which  detain  him  in 
“  England  ”  are  in  an  altogether  different  line  of  business. 


ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

rpiIE  youthful  German  Emperor  may  or  may  not  be 
-L  beloved  by  his  subjects  generally ;  but  there  is  one 
class,  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  men  in  other  countries,  by 
whom  he  ought  to  be  cherished.  There  has  hardly  been  a 
Sovereign  since  Napoleon  III.  who  has  in  an  equal  space 
of  time  given  so  much  employment  to  the  pens  of  gentlemen 
of  the  press.  And  His  Majesty  may  without  undue  pre¬ 
sumption  claim  that  he  gives,  not  mere  pretexts,  but  real 
solid  subjects,  for  the  exercise  of  the  journalist’s  ingenuity. 
Such  a  subject,  beyond  cavil  or  question,  was  his  singular 
outburst  the  other  day  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Berlin  on 
the  subject  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  comparisons 
between  his  father  and  himself.  That  it  is  very  unpleasant 
to  have  one’s  family  affairs  made  the  subject  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  every  one  will  grant.  But  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  with  much  force  in  more  quarters  than  one 
that  the  Majesty  of  Germany  has  principally  to  complain  of 
his  own  adherents  in  this  matter,  and  that  but  for  those 
adherents  the  really  odious  comparisons  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  would  either  never  have  been  made  or  would  have 
attracted  little  or  no  attention.  A  more  convincing 
illustration  or  argument  even  than  this  can  be  given. 
In  the  speech  which  the  Emperor  made  at  Hamburg 
to  celebrate  the  changes  in  the  Customs  status  of  that 
ancient  city  he  made  two  references  to  his  family.  In  one 
he  spoke  bluntly  of  his  “parents”  without  adjective  or 
addition,  and  then  of  his  “beloved  grandfather.”  In  the 
second  he  again  referred  to  his  “revered  grandfather” 
without  any  reference  to  his  father  at  all,  saying  that  he 
regarded  Hamburg  as  a  special  legacy  from  the  revered 
predecessor.  Now  a  Sovereign  who  speaks  in  this  fashion 
either  speaks  with  extraordinary  carelessness  and  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  effects  which  his  words  will  produce, 
or  else  deliberately  invites  comment  and  comparison  of  the 
very  kind  which  he  deprecates.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
j  that  the  Emperor,  who  seems  to  entertain  a  wai-mer  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  progenitors  the  further  they  go  back  in  history, 
is  taking  a  turn  in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  rating  his  good  Berliners  after 
the  fashion  of  that  master  of  the  Tabagie.  But  on  any 
’  other  supposition  the  proceeding  is  rather  surprising. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  King  George  of  Greece,  with  whose  family  that 
of  the  German  Emperor  is  to  be  so  closely  connected,  is  an 
interesting  event  to  amiable  persons.  Despite  the  pre¬ 
posterous  folly  of  some  Philhellenes,  there  is  no  Englishman 
but  wishes  well  to  the  country  called  Greece.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  not  to  forget  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
anxiety  of  the  Greeks  for  other  people’s  goods,  if  it  had 
not  been  sternly  repressed,  would  probably  have  brought 
about  a  great  European  war ;  and  the  country  par  eminence  of 
“  groups  ”  and  of  perpetual  Parliamentary  revolutions  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  reasonable  pretext  can  hardly  afford  even 
to  disdain  France  or  England  in  the  matter  of  bringing 
Parliamentary  institutions  into  contempt.  But  Greece  has 
undoubtedly  made  progress,  and  considerable  progress,  of 
late  years.  Her  credit,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  improved 
in  a  marked  manner ;  she  has  produced  some  persons  who 
can  write  the  French  tongue,  and  even  some  who  can  write 
what  is  called  modern  Greek  ;  there  are  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  of  billiards  at  Athens  ;  and  you  may  travel  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  any  danger  of  meeting 
either  the  Hoi  des  Montagues,  or  the  more  unpleasant 
presence  ot  Takos  Arvanitaki.  These  things  are  good 
;  n  l  creditable  in  every  sense.  Whether,  if  the  strange 
mo  lern  lunacy  of  imposing  foreign  perpetual  Presidents 
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on  .countries  under  the  names  of  Kings  were  to  have 
a  lucid  interval,  and  some  local  person  (we  will  even 
say  Greek),  competent  and  willing  to  found  a  family, 
were  discovered,  Greece  would  become,  not  merely  a  toler- 
ably  prosperous  European  firm,  but  a  nation,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Swedes  have  taken  kindly  enough  to  their 
imported  Royal  family,  and  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
compare  the  lineage  of  King  George  to  the  lineage  of 
Bernadotte.  But  Sweden  herself  does  not  play  anything 
like  the  part  in  European  politics  to  which,  on  several 
accounts,  she  is  entitled  ;  and  there  have  been  frequent 
rumours  that  King  George  of  the  Hellenes  has  not  many 
illusions  as  to  his  own  position.  That  position  will,  no 
doubt,  be  strengthened  by  the  proposed  alliance.  But  Hex 
non  jit  remains  one  of  the  truest  of  political  axioms,  though 
it  may  be  equally  true  that  at  some  more  or  less  remote 
period  in  every  case  Ilex  factus  est. 

Greece  naturally  suggests  Russia;  and  Russia,  like 
Greece  and  Germany,  lias  given  plenty  of  occasion  to 
talk  about  her  during  the  past  week.  The  accident  which 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  and  the 
absurd  arrest  of  two  English  newspaper  Correspondents 
and  an  English  diplomatist,  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
events.  One  does  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  official,  who¬ 
ever  lie  was,  who  was  responsible  for  the  solemn  information 
that  the  Imperial  train  really  went  off  the  rails  by  accident. 
I  he  unfortunate  man  can  hardly  have  had  long  to  determine 
what  lie  would  do,  and  he  must  have  known  that,  whatever 
he  did,  the  construction  which  he  did  not  wish  would  be 
put  on  it.  Had  he  said  nothing,  every  one  would  have 
declared  that  the  Russian  police  had  evidence  of  a  Nihilist 
plot  to  which  they  dare  not  refer.  As  he  has  said  some¬ 
thing,  every  one  says  that  of  course  there  was  a  pilot,  and 
therefore  it  is  thought  proper  to  contradict  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  most  likely  by  far  that  the  accident 
was  not  an  accident,  but  the  result  of  conspiracy.  To  borrow 
the  expressive  language  of  Fergus  McIvor,  the  Nihilists 
“  have  always  deserved  to  be  hanged  as  knaves ;  but  they 
“  would  deserve  the  gallows  as  fools,”  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  it  they  had  neglected  the  opportunity  given  them. 
If  they  really  achieved  the  disaster’,  its  result  is  a  fair 
average  example  of  the  brutal  folly  of  such  crimes.  They 
have  given  the  Czar  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital  with  an  air  of  interest  and 
heroism  about  him,  and  they  have  killed  four  insignificant 
officials  and  fifteen  members  of  the  common  people.  But 
the  constant  liability  to  such  outrages  explains  the  silly 
proceedings  of  the  Russian  police  in  reference  to  the  arrests 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  compare  the 
reception  of  this  news  in  England  with  the  fuss  made  in 
America  over  the  Sackville  letter,  where  the  great 
American  nation,  after  opening  private  letters,  has  frothed 
and  fumed  about  nothing  at  all.  Englishmen,  in  face  of  an 
undoubted  and  very  gross  breach  of  international  comity, 
have  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  at  the  most  asked  why 
on  earth  any  sensible  person  goes  to  travel  in  a  barbarous 
country  which  has  neither  the  freedom  of  savagery  nor  the 
privileges  of  civilization?  Not  the  most  sensitive  Briton, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  excited  himself  to  the  very  least 
degree  over  the  matter  in  anger  at  all,  or  in  sorrow,  except 
to  be  sorry  for  the  Czarina  as  an  amiable  princess  who  has 
to  travel  with  a  perpetual  risk  of  sleepers  across  the  line, 
and  is  guarded  by  policemen  who  do  not  know  a  corre¬ 
spondent  from  a  conspirator.  At  the  Czar’s  escape  every 
one  must  rejoice,  not  only  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
from  motives  of  policy.  With  some  grave  defects,  he  is 
well  known  to  have  a  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  a  desire  to  do  what  is  just,  as  far  as  personal  nervous¬ 
ness  and  jealousy,  evil  traditions,  and  a  not  too  scrupulous 
entourage  will  let  him ;  he  has  already  cast  off  much  of  the 
ignoble  timidity,  or  mistaken  deference  to  others,  which 
made  him  shut  himself  up  from  his  people,  and  it  would  be 
a  thousand  pities  if  he  were  frightened  back  into  it.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place  except  a  mere  boy ; 
and  though  that  boy’s  uncle  showed  himself  at  no  greater 
age  a  capable  ruler  of  Greece,  it  would  be  a  light-hearted 
person  who  would  care  to  see  a  similar  experiment  tried  in 
Russia. 


the  immortals  of  1788. 

A  “  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authors  of  Great 
-C-L  Britain  now  Living  — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  grace 
17SS — makes  one  at  first  sight  ask  by  what  chain  of  unfortunate 
events  so  many  illustrious  names,  with  the  works  which  conferred 


fame  upon  them,  could  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  For 
surely,  one  would  say,  the  year  1788  belongs  to  the  very  dullest, 
deadest,  and  least  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature,  when  all  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  dead  and  those  who  were  to  adorn  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  were  mere  children  or  schoolboys.  Five  hundred 
celebrated  authors — who  were  they,  then  P  It  is  true  that  the 
number  on  examination  proves  to  have  been  no  more  than  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  But,  still,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  celebrated  authors  at  the  fag-end  of  a  century  which  had 
exhausted  itself,  and  was  now  only  occupied  in  rearing  and 
educating  the  genius  which  should  illustrate  its  successor !  Who 
were  they  all,  again  ? 

The  Catalogue,  when  we  look  into  it,  proves  to  be  no  col¬ 
lection  of  autobiographies,  like  a  certain  descendant  of  the  present 
day.  The  anonymous  Editor  can  discriminate ;  he  can  pass 
strictures ;  he  can  be  severe ;  mere  celebrity  is  not  enough  for 
lnm.  Nay,  he  allows  many  to  be  celebrated  to  whom  he  refuses 
the  meed  of  praise.  This  seems  a  contradiction,  until  we  under¬ 
stand  that  he  includes  under  the  head  of  celebrated  all  those 
who  have  published  anything,  whether  it  be  a  sermon,  a  set  of 
verses,  a  farce  which  lias  failed,  or  a  tragedy  which  was  damned. 
Even  after  making  deduction  for  the  one-book  or  one-play  men, 
there  remains  so  large  a  number  of  authors  and  such  an  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  literature  as  to  make  us  ask  whether  the  reading 
public  has  really  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
the  imaginary  spread  of  education.  For  if  there  were  then  five 
hundred  Celebrated  Authors,  there  should  now  be  five  thousand. 
Certainly  the  taste  for  “  solid  ”  literature  has  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased  in  due  proportion,  and  the  dignity  of  Letters,  represented 
by  the  goodly  quartos  which  then  issued  every  year  from  the 
press,  has  sadly  degenerated  in  a  time  when  a  royal  octavo  is 
the  utmost  that  an  impatient  reader  will  stand.  The  names  in 
the  Catalogue — we  exclude  theological  controversialists,  though 
the  time  of  Priestley,  Paley,  Hurd,  Wesley,  and  Watson  was 
lively  and  productive  of  this  kind— may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those,  namely,  which  are  still  well  known,  those  which 
are  still  remembered,  and  those  which  are  wholly  forgotten. 

As  regards  the  first  class,  there  prove,  on  investigation,  to  be 
so  many,  that  modern  writers,  who  have  lately  been  much 
dashed  by  Professor  Seeley’s  unkind  truths  touching  Immortality, 
may  take  heart.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  limited  Immortality,  or 
rather  a  Prolonged  Vitality,  possible  for  many  who  certainly 
will  never  prove  to  have  “  a  permanent  claim  on  the  time  of 
living  men.”  For  instance,  Robert  Burns,  “  a  ploughman  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,”  was  just  beginning ;  William  Cowper — “his 
poems  are  greatly  deformed  and  obscured  by  the  total  neglect  of 
method  ” — had  twelve  more  years  before  him.  Certainly  it  will 
be  a  good  many  years  before"  these  two  names  will  be  forgotten. 
We  find  next  such  highly  respectable  writers  as  Burke,  Gibbon, 
Crabbe,  Sheridan,  and  Horace  Walpole,  two  of  whom  had  their 
best  work  still  before  them.  Less  important,  but  still  respect¬ 
able,  are  the  following.  Anstey — is  it  generally  known  that  he 
wrote  a  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Corinthians  as  well  as  the  New  Bath  Guide  P  The 
two  works  are  not  bound  up  together.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Boswell 
the  two  Columns,  Evelina  Burney,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Sir 
M  llliam  Jones,  Mrs*  Piozzi,  and  Adam  Smith.  Then  come 
travellers  and  men  of  science,  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bruce, 
Herschel,  Hunter,  and  Arthur  Young.  Other  names,  also 
well  known,  are  those  of  John  Wilkes,  Hannah  More,  Horne 
Tooke,  “Peter  Pindar,”  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  and  the 
Author  of  Sandford  and  Merton — “a  work,”  says  the  editor,  “  of 
more  reputation  than  merit.”  It  must  be  owned  that  this  list 
belonging  to  so  dull  a  time  is,  if  not  brilliant,  extremely  re¬ 
spectable.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  so  many  writers _ nay,  in  the 

same  proportion  there  should  be  at  least  ten  times  as’  many 
writers — ot  the  year  18S8  will  be  so  well  remembered  in  the 
year  1988 P 

But  there  is  more  comfort  for  the  modern  author ;  for  in  the 
second  list,  that  ol  the  writers  who  are  still  remembered  by 
those  who  know  anything  of  literature,  there  is  another  most 
respect  able  collection  of  names,  though  some  of  them  require  a 
note  of  explanation.  J ohn  Aikin,  M.D.,  brother  of  Mrs.  Barbauld 
and  author  of  various  ingenious  works ;  Baretti,  who  wrote  an 
Account  of  Italy,  and  compiled  an  Italian  Dictionary,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  Beattie,  author  of  the  Minstrel-,  Blair 
whose  sermons  still  stand  on  old-fashioned  shelves ;  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bowdler,  whose  Work — with  a  capital  W — had  already 
been  commenced ;  Buchan,  author  of  the  Domestic  Medicine 
which  has  cured  so  many  infantine  aches;  Lord  Monboddo; 
John  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  flagellum  of  impostors,  who 

snuffed  out  George  Psalmanazar,  destroyed  Archibald  Bowen _ 

who  pretended  to  be  a  converted  Grand  Inquisitor _ and  ex¬ 

tinguished  the  ingenious  Lauder,  who  invented  extracts  from 
obscure  Latin  poets,  in  order  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiarist: 
Drink  water,  of  Gibraltar  fame;  Ilayley,  the  sweet  poet  who 
wrote  the  Triumphs  of  Temper ;  Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  advanced 
woman  of  the  period  —she  married  en  secondes  voces  one  Graham, 
brother  of  the  Dr.  Graham  who  ran  the  Temple  of  Ilygeia, 
with  the  assistance  of  Emma  Lyons;  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that’ 
Mr.  Graham  was  a  parsimonious  person,  who  made  his  gifted 
consort  do  all  the  housework.  Mr.  Hayran,  the  father  of  those 
who  have  written  on  literary  property,  must  surely  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  Sir  John  I  lawkins,  whose  Life  of  Johnson  contains  many 
particulars  not  knov  n  to  the  more  famous  biographer ;  John 
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Home,  author  of  Douglas— “  Where,”  asked  the  Scotchman,  “  is 
your  Wully  Shakspeare  noo?”;  Iloole,  translator  of  Tasso; 
Mrs.  Inchbald ;  the  great  Vicesimus  Knox ;  He  Lolme,  very 
oddly  described  as  “  at  this  moment  struggling  with  a  proud  and 
indecent  spirit  and  the  evils  of  poverty”  ;  Mackenzie,  who  carries 
in  his  hands  the  Man  of  Feeling ;  Macpherson,  who  not  only 
gave  us  Ossian,  but  also  translated  the  Iliad  into  Ossianic  prose— 
the  excellent  man  !  The  Iiev.  Francis  Madan  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  Thelyphthora ;  or,  Treatise  on  Female  Ruin,  in 
which  he  proposed  polygamy  as  a  remedy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  female  sex  have  unanimously  resolved  to  prefer  ruin, 
since  the  reverend  gentleman  is  not  reported  to  have  made  a 
single  convert.  The  name  of  Mason  suggests  that  of  Gray — yet 
he  wrote  Caractacus.  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Toping  Muse,  is 
said  to  “  possess  more  humour  than  genius,  and  more  obscurity 
than  humour  ” — is  there  a  misprint  ?  Mr.  O'Keefe  wrote  his 
own  memoirs,  so  there  can  he  no  mistake  about  him — but  our 
editor  adds  the  detail  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native 
Dublin  for  demolishing  his  wife’s  nose  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Robertson  belong  to  every  gentleman’s  library.  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  had  already  begun  the  Anti-Slavery  Agitation. 
Many  of  these  writers,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  were,  in  their 
time,  more  than  respectable,  but  they  belonged  altogether  to 
their  time ;  those  who  want  to  know  what  people  thought  in 
that  time,  the  problems  that  then  agitated  their  minds,  their 
prejudices  and  their  narrowness,  and  their  standards  of  style  and 
criticism,  will  continue  to  consult  them  ;  and  though  the  general 
reading  public  has  long  since  forgotten  them,  they  still  belong  to 
the  literary  history  of  their  generation. 

It  is  futile  to  enumerate  the  names  which  belong  to  the  third 
class,  that  of  writers  wholly  obscure  and  forgotten.  Yet  there  are 
some  which  are  suggestive.  Have  we,  in  these  days,  any  writer 
who  may  be  likened  unto  John  Andrews,  LL.D.,  an  author  who 
was  equally  ready  with  great  Histories  in  folio,  volumes  of  Essays, 
and  Letters  to  Great  Men  ?  The  name  of  Samuel  Birch  suggests 
the  Egyptologist,  but  there  was  another  Samuel  Birch,  before 
him,  poet  as  well  as  pastrycook.  Mho  remembereth  Lady 
Craven?  Yet  in  1788  her  “  Address  to  my  Heart  ”  was  univer¬ 
sally  admired ;  and  she  wrote,  in  sportive  vein,  the  History 
of  the  Baron  Kinkvervankotsdarsprachengotchdems.  The  accom¬ 
plished  Mary  Dobson,  the  eloquent  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  ingenious 
Dalrymple — there  were  four  ingenious  and  celebrated  Dalrymples 
— Count  Dillon,  traveller  and  historian,  the  promising  Herbert 
Croft — these  are  among  the  names  of  the  third  class.  We 
venture  to  suggest  them  to  the  Demon  Examiner. 

If  we  examine  the  Catalogue  according  to  a  classification  of 
subjects — still  keeping  Theology  apart — we  are  at  first  struck 
with  the  great  number  of  Histories  in  three,  four,  or  more  quarto 
volumes.  What  publisher  was  found  to  lose  his  money  in  print¬ 
ing  these  vast  works  ?  They  were,  in  fact,  published  by  sub¬ 
scription — a  mode  which  seems  now  reviving  after  a  long  dis¬ 
continuance.  From  the  author’s  point  of  view  it  has  advantages  ; 
at  least,  he  can  see  his  way  to  clear  his  expenses,  which  many 
authors  fail  to  do  by  other  methods ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  danger,  as  happened  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  any  laborious 
dullard  who  wants  to  write  a  book  may  persecute  his  friends  into 
subscribing  for  it.  Books  of  Travel,  also  in  quarto,  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  plan.  As  for  Pamphlets  and  Letters  to  Great 
Men,  they  were  so  numerous  and,  if  they  were  successful,  were 
so  widely  read,  that  publishers  issued  them  at  their  own  risk, 
being  amply  repaid  by  the  sale  of  one  if  a  dozen  failed.  The 
department  of  Antiquities,  so  eminently  respectable,  is  one  in 
which  even  Limited  Immortality  seems  difficult.  Dalton,  anti¬ 
quary  to  the  King ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  partial  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lovely  Emma  has  eclipsed  his  antiquarian  fame ; 
Edward  King,  and  the  rest  of  the  antiquaries  in  this  Catalogue, 
are  clean  gone  out  of  mind.  Of  dramatists  about  fifty— a"  far 
larger  proportion  than  obtains  at  present — are  recorded,  but  of 
their  dramas  few,  indeed,  survive.  And  in  the  department  of 
Novels — sternly  described  by  the  Editor  as  “  ranking  in  the  very 
lowest  class  of  literature”— one  observes  that  they  had  now 
fallen  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  women,  and  that  they  were 
miserable,  conventional,  and  intolerable  beyond  belief.  Can  this 
fact  illustrate  what  might  be  the  future  of  all  Art  if  men  were  to 
withdraw?  One  man  there  was  among  them.  Alas!  he  was  a 
clergyman,  and  he  wrote  two  “  luscious  ”  novels.  Let  us  conceal 
their  titles.  Only  one  male  novelist,  and  he  unworthy  ! 

Grub  Street  has  its  representatives  in  this  Catalogue.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  which  distinguish  their 
living  successors — that  is  to  say,  they  were  always  ready  to 
write  upon  any  subject,  they  ail  possessed  an  incurable  habit 
of  plundering  and  blundering,  and  they  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  spoiling  everything  they  touched.  They  are  but  glimpses 
which  we  catch  of  these  gifted  men  from  a  Dictionary  which  is 
not  autobiographical,  and  therefore  does  not  reveal  all  their 
greatness.  Still,  who  does  not  admire  Mr.  William  Cooke,  who 
was  ready  with  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  three  days  after  his  death, 
the  work,  for  greater  popularity,  being  bound  up  with  a  jest- 
book  ?  The  Rev.  Percival  Stockdale  is  another  “  veteran  of  the 
press,’  according  to  the  Dictionary.  The  Laws  of  Poetry, 
Education,  and  Misanthropy,  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  the 
customs  of  ancient  nations,  poems,  tragedies,  and  translations 
make  up  a  cartload  of  books,  not  one  of  which,  it  appears,  re¬ 
ceived  a  welcome.  Pratt,  Mortimer,  Nicholls,  and  Murphy— 
where  are  now  these  darlings  of  the  Muses  ?— also  hailed  from 
this  illustrious  street.  But  Mr.  Leonard  Macnally  must  be  ac- 


knowledged. as,  in  his  day,  the  chief  pride  of  Grub  Street.  lie 
was  an  “  Irishman,  a  barrister,  and  a  Foxite.”  lie  made  speeches 
at  well-known  taverns  where  men  gathered  to  spout  and  to 
listen ;  he  was  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  “  is  now  reported 
to  be  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Times.”  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Chains  of  Ireland-,  he  appeared  on  the  stage, 
“  to  the  admiration  of  fools  and  the  astonishment  of  men  of 
sense  ” — can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  editor  of  the  Times 
“  going  on  ”  as  a  comic  actor?  He  wrote  half  a  dozen  farces, 
and  “  he  displayed,”  we  are  told,  “  considerable  abilities  in 
translating  a  comic  opera  from  the  French  without,  as  report 
says,  once  consulting,  or  being  qualified  to  consult,  the  original 
work.  There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  which  might  be 
noted  did  space  permit.  Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  the  salon  of 
Mrs.  Montague,  who  “  kept  open  house  for  the  regale  of  English 
literati  — has  the  history  of  that  salon  ever  been  told  ?  The 
“  Letters  of  Junius”  were  then  attributed  to  a  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Lord  Saekville,  Edmund  Burke,  or  William  Gerard  Hamilton. 
Hannah  More  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  her 
“  animated  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Anne  Yearsley,  the  poetical  milk¬ 
woman.”  Mrs.  Trimmer  is  not  forgotten  ;  she  had  already  begun 
to  “  dedicate  her  slender  talents  ”  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  The  Art  of  Fiction  was  taught  by  way  of  Dialogues  in 
one  volume  duodecimo,  by  the  illustrious  Clara  Reeves — no  one 
could  speak  with  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  the  author 
of  the  Old  English  Baron.  The  moral  principles  of  Palev’s 
Moral  Philosophy  were  accounted  “  lax,  crude,  and  undigested.” 
And  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  was  still  believed  to  be  a  woman, 
probably  because  there  is  something  much  less  repulsive  in  a 
woman  disguised  as  a  man  than  in  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman. 


AX  INTERNATIONAL  INCIDENT. 

UTTIXGS  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  Sc  Jones’s  Tress 
Extracts  Agency  to  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Johnson,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s,  under  date  30th  October,  1890.] 

From  the  Standard. 

“The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  P.  O’Hara,  Liverpool.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  O’Hara,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  and  West 
Lancashire  Liberal  and  Radical  Home  Rule  Confederation,  is  not, 
in  fact,  an  American  citizen  naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  a  natural-born  British  subject  domiciled  in  England.” 

“United  States  Legation,  16  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

20  October,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  asking 
in  what  manner  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  would  recommend  you,  as  an 
American  citizen,  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  natu¬ 
ralized  as  a  British  subject,  to  exercise  your  suffrage  in  the 
Parliamentary  election  pending  in  the  West  Derby  division 
of  Liverpool.  You  are  probably  aware  that  many  of  my 
fellow-citizens  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  Irish  people*  free  and 
happy,  with  State  rights  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  our  own 
people.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  that  the  schemes  advocated  by  them  under  the  generic 
description  of  Home  Rule,  and  hitherto  resisted  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  would  produce  these  fortunate  results.  If  you  can 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  would  promote  this  end  by  voting  for 
the  Gladstonian  candidate,  I  see  no  reason  why  you*  should  not 
conscientiously  do  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  O’Hara,  Esq.  Samuel  F.  Johxsom. 

From  the  Times. 

“ ...  .  This  latest  sophistry  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  is  likely  to 
have  about  as  much  effect  upon  the  judgment  of  the  English 
people  as  the  not  particularly  judicious  letter  reported  to  have 
been  addressed  by  the  United  States’  Minister  to  a  soi-disant 
naturalized  American  at  Liverpool.” 

From  the  Daily  Neics. 

“If  it  is  well  ‘  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,’  the  electors  of 
Liverpool  should  lay  to  heart  the  weighty  and  temperate  obser¬ 
vations  addressed  to  one  of  their  number  by  a  perfectly  dis¬ 
interested  and  undeniably  friendly  observer,  Mr.  Johnson,  whose 
scholarly  fame  gives  him  every  title  to  be  heard  with  respect  on 
such  a  question.” 

From  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  Our  American  cousins  are  without  doubt  the  brightest  and 
best  of  the  products  of  civilization ;  but,  being  a  young  people, 
they  have  yet  something  to  learn  in  the  way" of  good  manners. 
Of  course  it  does  not  matter  three  straws  to  any  human  bUn°- 
what  may  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Johnson  with  regard 
to  Home  Rule ;  but  it  would  be  better,  as  a  general  rule,  if  he 
were  to  remember  that  he  happens  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
American  people  accredited  to  the  Court  of  a  friendly  State,  and 
that,  in  accordance  witli  the  usage  of  civilized  States— for  which 
there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons — he  should  refrain  from  meddling 
with  questions  of  domestic  policy  which  do  not  in  the  least  ccn- 
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cern  him.  We  are  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  resident 
among  us,  and  his  speeches  at  public  dinners,  in  response  to  the 
toast  of  ‘  Literature,’  are  often  admirable ;  but  the  English 
people  are  capable  of  governing  themselves  without  his  assis¬ 
tance.” 

From  the  Spectator. 

“Mr.  S.  F.  Johnson,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  correspondent  a  letter  containing  a  guarded  commen¬ 
dation  of  Home  Rule  in  relation  to  the  election  now  pending  in 
Liverpool.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  an  unwise  departure 
from  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  that  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Foreign  Powers  should  abstain  from  interference  in 
questions  of  municipal  politics  in  the  countries  where  they  hold 
their  appointments.  Mr.  Johnson’s  indiscretion,  were  such  acts 
to  become  habitual,  would  be  of  evil  example,  and  might  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  to  something  unpleasantly  like  ill-feeling  between  what 
ought  to  be  friendly  nations. 

From  the  Saturday  Review. 

“  Among  the  minor  epistolary  antics  of  the  week  wTe  had  in¬ 
tended  to  notice  the  pleasing  effusion  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  F. 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  election.  It  might — in 
hard  times — have  been  good  for  half  a  column.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  apologize  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  for  the  fact  that  the  superior 
claims  of  Mr.  Conybeare  Graham  prevent  us  at  present  from 
commenting  further  upon  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  P.  O’Hara 
than  to  suggest  to  him  that  Mr.  Graham  would  not  be  a  bit  more 
ridiculous,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  a  bit  less  straightforward,  if  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Johnson  were  to  take  the  liberty  of  minding  his  own 
business.” 

From  the  Liverpool  Courier. 

“  Sir  Horace  Davey  is  welcome  to  all  the  support  he  is  likely 
to  get  from  the  certificate  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  issued  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  American  Minister.  Even  if  his  opinion  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  of  any  importance,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  up  what  he  probably  calls  his  mind  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Horace  is  accustomed  to  being  in  desperate  straits 
as  a  candidate ;  but  even  he  can  seldom  have  fallen  so  low 
as  this.” 

From  Truth. 

“  I  have  long  believed  Mr.  S.  F.  Johnson  to  be  a  sensible  man, 
and  as  honest  as  any  one  can  be  who  has  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  his  recently  published  letter  to  Mr.  O’Hara  goes  to 
confirm  my  opinion.  All  the  same,  I  must  candidly  confess  that, 
if  he  disapproved  of  Home  Rule,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
my  opinion ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Tories,  who  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  reason  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  pay 
much  attention  to  it  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Johnson.” 

From  United  Ireland. 

“The  clarion  trumpet-notes  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Johnson, 
the  representative  of  that  Republic  of  which  Ireland-beyond-the- 
Sea  forms  a  principal  part,  have  caused  the  walls  of  our  modern 
Jericho  to  quiver  to  their  blood-stained  foundations.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Balfour  will  soon  slink  into  the  foul  kennel  of 
his  origin,  and  that  Ireland  will  shortly  once  more  lift  her  head 
amid  the  friendly  acclamations  of  her  sister  nations.” 

From  the  Court  Circular. 

“Balmoral,  29  Oct.,  1890. 

“The  Minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  S.  F.  Johnson,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  arrived  at  the  Castle  yesterday,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Queen.  The  Minister  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  last  evening.” 


ALPINE  BEGGARS  AND  GIPSIES. 

ALPINE  wayfarers  should  be  treated  as  prudent  botanists 
treat  the  Alpine  flora.  The  common  tramp  and  organ-grinder 
are  to  be  met  on  the  mountain  roads  as  well  as  on  those  that 
lead  to  London,  much  as  buttercups  and  daisies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  meadows  beside  both.  On  such  cosmopolitan  vagrants 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  treat  of  the 
foreign  tourist  with  his  inexplicable  tastes  and  mysterious  ways. 
These  are  exotics,  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil.  They  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  a  careful  and  impartial  study,  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  our  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
mountain  varieties  of  many  common  flowers,  like  the  forget-me- 
not,  which  differ  from  those  in  the  plain,  and  so  some  familiar 
forms  of  outcasts  are  considerably  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
Alpine  life. 

Beggars  are  unfortunately  common  enough  everywhere,  and 
the  common  village  beggar  of  the  Alps  closely  resembles  that  of 
England.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and  Austria  they  are  forbidden 
to  exercise  their  legitimate  profession,  and  can  only  follow  their 
natural  instincts  by  stealth,  though  in  many  parts  of  the  latter 
country  one  day  in  the  week  is  left  free  to  them.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  allowed  to  ask  for  alms 
even  at  such  times ;  but  the  poor  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
pour  in  and  glean  what  is  left  of  the  harvest  of  public  charity. 
These,  however,  are  mere  amateurs,  they  usually  earn  their 
bread  in  a  different  way.  The  true  Alpine  beggar,  who  is  un¬ 


fortunately  now  becoming  rare,  and  will  probably  soon  be  extinct, 
was  a  much  more  distinguished  person.  He  had  many  pecu¬ 
liarities.  First  of  all,  he  never  begged ;  he  only  looked  at  you 
with  sad,  beseeching  eyes  which  it  was  hard  to  withstand, 
whether  you  met  him  on  a  pass  or  he  entered  the  inn  where  you 
were  breakfasting,  and  stood  silently  before  the  door.  Then  you 
knew  that  he  was  a  capitalist  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three 
florins.  If  hunger  had  tempted  him  to  break  in  upon  this  little 
hoard,  the  first  policeman  who  met  him  might  have  arrested 
him,  and  he  would  have  been  taken  back  from  station  to  station 
to  the  place  they  called  his  home.  The  three  florins  were  a 
charm  that  protected  him  against  his  worst  enemies  ;  for  every 
wanderer  is  liable  to  be  arrested  unless  he  can  tell  the  business 
he  is  going  on  and  show  that  he  has  means  of  sustenance.  The 
beggar  always  had  something  to  do  somewhere  or  other,  and  lie 
always  had  the  smallest  sum  which  the  law  recognizes  as  suffi¬ 
cient  for  travelling  expenses. 

His  appearance  was  picturesque.  The  only  fault  the  most 
critical  could  have  found  with  his  get-up  was  that  his  face  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  clean  to  harmonize  with  his  dress.  He  always 
wandered  upon  a  regular  track  where  he  was  known,  and  where 
he  knew  what  peasant  would  let  him  sleep  on  the  straw,  and 
what  good  wife  would  give  him  a  part  of  the  family  dinner.  He 
was  generally  liked,  and  only  raw  recruits  in  the  police  force  ever 
thought  of  interfering  with  him.  In  the  old  days  he  was  the 
chief  newsman  of  the  upper  valleys,  where  the  stage-coach  did 
not  run,  and  would  carry  messages,  or  even  letters,  from  one  to 
the  other.  If  any  one  was  ready  to  pay  for  his  supper  or  a  glass 
of  wine  at  a  wayside  inn  he  had  always  a  story  to  tell  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  meal.  Thus  his  summer  passed  not  unpleasantly ; 
in  the  w'inter  he  would  return  to  his  village  and  there  live  upon 
what  he  had  saved  from  his  outing,  and  the  gifts  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Some  such  beggars  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  the  most 
scrupulous  honesty,  to  whom  large  sums  of  money  were  occa¬ 
sionally  entrusted.  They  are  seldom  to  be  met  now,  the  few  who 
still  remain  are  old  and  have  shortened  their  rounds,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  not  a  single  one  will  be  seen  walking 
sturdily  down  the  mountain  path  or  seated  with  his  crust  by  the 
roadside. 

The  cripples  are  a  sadder  people,  but  it  seems  likely  that  they 
will  keep  the  road  longer.  They,  too,  have  their  regular  rounds, 
and  to  judge  from  the  distances  some  of  them  walk,  they  must  be 
men  of  considerable  strength,  but  they  are  rendered  incapable  of 
work  by  blindness  or  some  malformation  of  the  body  which  they 
are  ready  enough  to  exhibit,  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  When  they  pass  a  cottage  they  stand  before  the  door  and 
wail.  They  rarely  enter  a  strange  house  without  being  invited 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  suspected  of  theft.  Where 
they  are  not  well  known  the  police  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  them 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  deformities  which  form  their 
wretched  capital  in  life  are  real. 

The  Alpine  gipsy  also  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  others, 
but  his  is  a  case  of  degeneration  rather  than  development. 
Formerly  large  troops  used  to  wander  to  and  fro  and  encamp 
before  the  various  villages.  They  were  the  best  of  tinkers  and 
coppersmiths,  and  also  made  money  by  horse  dealing,  as  well  as 
by  theft  and  fortune-telling.  They  were  noted  musicians,  and 
the  villagers  listened  gladly  and  danced  wildly  to  their  strange 
tunes.  That  was  the  golden  age  of  gipsy  life  in  Austria ; 
liberal  institutions  have  done  away  with  it.  In  many  provinces 
laws  have  been  passed  which  exclude  all  gipsies  that  come  from 
without.  The  few  who  have  been  bom  in  the  province  or  have  a 
right  of  dwelling  within  it  are  still  allowed  to  wander  about  as 
they  -will ;  but  every  man’s  eye  is  upon  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  them,  and  they  themselves  have  a  sharp  eye  and  ready 
hand  for  the  stray  duck  or  chicken,  though  they  prefer  badgers, 
otters,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  their  fingers  sometimes 
grasp  property  of  greater  value.  They  wander  about  in  small 
bands,  and  do  nothing  but  play  music,  which  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  or  still  is  in  Hungary  and  Spain.  Now  and  then  a  few 
bands  meet ;  then  there  is  a  little  dancing,  and  perhaps  an  acro¬ 
batic  performance.  But  they  always  look  cheerless  and  desolate. 
The  glory  is  departed,  and  they  know  it. 

Yet  even  in  this  degraded  condition  the  charm  of  the  gipsy 
girls  asserts  itself,  and  stories  are  still  told  of  men  who  have 
thrown  up  their  positions  and  abandoned  alike  their  interests 
and  their  honour  for  the  love  of  such  women.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  give  any  of  these,  as  persons  still  living  might  be  hurt 
by  the  disclosure,  and,  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  verify  them  ;  but 
here  is  one  of  an  earlier  date — the  events  happened  before  1848 — 
which  we  have  from  the  lips  of  a  person  who  was  intimate  with 
all  the  non-gipsy  characters  and  present  at  the  turning-point  of 
the  story.  The  tale  has  also  been  told  us  by  others,  but  in  a 
more  fragmentary  form.  We  omit  names,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned. 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  and  an  important  iron  foundry 
was  an  elderly  man.  His  first  wife  had  died  without  leaving 
him  any  children,  and  he  married  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty 
and  amiability,  but  small  fortune.  By  the  marriage  contract  the 
survivor  was  to  inherit  the  whole  property  in  case  there  were  no 

children.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  W - was  the  overseer 

of  the  foundry,  and  lived  in  the  house.  During  an  inundation 
the  proprietor  was  engaged  with  every  one  near  in  doing  what 
could  be  done  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  his  neighbours, 
when  he  unfortunately  stepped  upon  a  caving  bank,  which  gave 
way  beneath  him.  He  was  drawn  out  of  the  brook  almost  at 
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once,  but  not  before  a  large  log,  borne  down  by  the  torrent,  had 

6truck  his  head  so  heavily  that  he  died  almost  immediately, 
without  recovering  consciousness.  The  widow  placed  the  whole 

management  of  her  affairs  in  V - ’s  hands,  and  he  executed  the 

trust  with  the  greatest  honesty,  prudence,  and  skill.  She  was 
young  and  blonde ;  lie  dark,  slender,  and  of  polished  manners. 
He  v  as  a  cry  careful  about  his  dress  and  the  furniture  of  his 
rooms,  and  spent  what  his  neighbours  thought  a  good  deal  of 
money  upon  them ;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  by  no  means 
extravagant.  In  a  few  years  he  had  gained  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  district,  and  everybody — the  widow  ! 
included  thought  that  the  business  engagement  would  end  in 
a  marriage.  One  day  he  was  obliged  to  drive  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  on  business,  and  there  met  several  friends, 
among  whom  was  our  informant.  On  their  way  to  the  inn 
they  stopped  to  watch  the  performance  of  a  band  of  gipsies, 
among  whom  there  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  curly  black 
hair,  a  complexion  remarkably  clear  and  a  shade  or  two' lighter 
than  that  of  her  companions,  and  jet  black  eyes  that  “flamed 
and  flimmered.  Iler  form  was  perfectly  rounded  and  fully 
developed,  yet  she  seemed  to  be  very  young.  When  they  were 
in  the  inn,  A\ -  took  no  part  in  the  conversation ;  he  laid 


k'li  ^iad  on.  ]*1S  I*and!  and  only  replied  to  questions  in  mono¬ 
syllables.  After  a  while  he  suddenly  ordered  his  carriage  and 
drove  off.  Those  who  remained  were  struck  by  his  manner,  and 
questioned  each  other  as  to  whether  any  one  had  offended  him. 
On  the  following  morning  the  gipsies'  left  for  a  neighbouring 

town.  \\ -  drove  home,  made  up  his  accounts  with  the 

greatest  accuracy,  and  said  he  must  go  the  place  which  was  the 
gipsies  destination  on  the  following  day.  He  neither  drew  his 
salary  nor  said  anything  about  his  furniture,  but  he  took  a  large 
chest  with  him.  This  he  had  unloaded  next  day  at  a  small  inn,  sent 
the  carriage  back  and  never  returned.  After  some  days  the 
widow  became  anxious  and  made  inquiries  about  him,  but  could 
only  learn  the  facts  above  given,  and  it  was  impossible  to  emplov  the 
police,  as  no  crime  had  been  committed.  Tor  some  time  reports 
came  that  A  had  been  seen  acting  with  a  gipsy  company  in 
various  distant  places.  Three  years  after  his  flight,  a  dead  body 
was  found  in  a  charcoal-burner’s  hut  on  the  mountains,  near  the 
place  "v\  here  liis  first  meeting*  with  the  gipsies  occurred.  The 
W?r  ii?en  Sa^  ^ie  come  them  in  labourer’s  clothes,  and 
asked  for  work  about  a  half  a  year  before  ;  he  had  done  his  work- 
well  and  skilfully,  but  was  very  reserved,  so  that  nothing  was 
known  about  him.  When  the  body  was  brought  down,  it  was  at 

once  recognized  as  that  of  W - ,  who  was  about  thirty  years  old 

at  the  date  of  his  death. 

If  this  story  stood  alone  it  would  be  hardly  worth  recording, 
-olmd  and  uncontrollable  passion  has  ruined  men  from  the 
earliest,  and  will  do  so  to  the  latest,  days  that  they  continue  to 
dive  upon  the  earth.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  a  typical 
gipsy  love  story,  and  the  only  one  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying.  I  lie  sudden  fascination,  the  ruthless  desertion  of 
comfort  and  duty,  the  long  wanderings,  the  sad  return  of  the 
unfortunate  hero  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  home  over  the 
threshold  of  which  he  has  not  courage  to  pass,  and  of  a  for¬ 
giveness  he  does  not  venture  to  claim,  the  lonely  death— all 
these  recur  in  hundreds  of  legends  with  an  almost  wearisome 
monotony.  The  above  are  the  facts  on  which  such  tales  are 
founded.  The  expert  tale-teller  would  of  course  alter  them  to 
suit  his  purpose.  He  would  add  as  much  magic  as  suited  his 
Ias*-e  or  °f  his  audience,  and  certainly  bring  the  widow 
c  toSetller  in  the  charcoal-burner’s  hut.  The  absence 

of  such  finishing  touches  is  almost  always  a  sign  either  that  the 
narrator  is  endeavouring  to  state  simply  what  he  knows,  or  that 
a  tale  is  falling  into  oblivion.  For  almost  everywhere  there  are 
persons  who  are  gifted  with  imagination,  and  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  past  events  rounds  itself  quite  unconsciously  into 
tragedy  and  comedy.  They  usually  remember  the  past  better 
than  their  neighbours,  and,  when  they  retell  the  eyents  of 
former  days,  their  version  seems  truer  to  the  hearers  than  the 
recollections  they  can  only  dimly  recall.  It  is  when  an  old 
legend  lias  ceased  to  interest  such  persons  that  it  becomes  dis- 
connected  and  is  remembered  only  in  parts. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  wandering- 
tribe  seems  to  possess,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  Nobody 
will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  at  an  early  age  some  gipsy  girls 
possess  very  unusual  attractions,  and  that  both  their  beauty  and 
their  grace  are  of  a  kind  that  is  likely  to  exercise  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  on  imaginative  men  of  a  certain  temperament.  But  as  a 
rule,  the  men  of  a  camp  are  far  better  looking  than  the  women 
V\  hy  do  we  rarely,  if  ever,  hear  of  wives  or  maidens,  of  whatever 
•Class  abandonmg  everything  for  the  sake  of  such  a  man?  Stories 
of  children  of  both  sexes  being  stolen  are  of  course  common 
enough,  and  in  the.  Danubian  principalities  a  few  Wends  are 
current  of  noble  ladies  who  have  left  their  homes  to  join  a  troop 
but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  almost  always  an  old  woman  who  lures 
the  heroine  away. 


TIIE  AUSTRALASIAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

QUR  colonies  are  rapidly  coming  abreast  of  us.  Our  kinsmen 

snenk  i‘r  dr0PPed  out  of  the  running  with  us,  so  to 

2  ,to  afrtf  °n  new  ground,  but  on  lines  essentially 
parallel  w  ith  those  they  left.  This  necessarily  kept  them  behind 


m  the  race  ;  for,  first  of  all,  they  had  to  take  to  the  rough  work 
of  makmg  roads  on  which  to  run  their  national  race,  and 
had  little  time  to  spare  for  the  varied  diversions  which  our 
ancient  paths  and  improved  modes  of  travel  enable  us  to 
indulge  in.  But  once  more  they  are  within  hail,  and  in  various 
"a.'s  recently  they  have  taken  care  to  let  us  know  it,  and  that 
perhaps  one  day  they  may  be  compelled  to  leave  us  behind. 
Meantime  we  are  glad  to  have  them  alongside  of  us,  and  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  they  remain  true  chips  of  the 
old  block.  Our  colonies,  whether  they  stick  to  us  or  whether 
they  set  up  on  their  own  account,  will  be  so  many  replicas  of  the 
mother-country,  with  such  modifications  as  are  called  for  by  new 
geographical  conditions.  Already  we  have  interchanged  teams 

for  competition  in  various  characteristically  English  sports _ 

rifle-shooting,  rowing,  cricket,  and  even  football.  We  are  proud 
ot  our  sons  even  when  they  beat  their  own  father,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  find  that  they  have  at  least  been  so  successful  that 
they  have  leisure  to  court  the  Graces,  if  we  may  include  science 
among  these  ladies.  Art  exhibitions  are  annual  occurrences  in 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Montreal;  international  and  intercolonial 
exhibitions  are  almost  yearly  events  in  our  greater  colonies ;  the 
Melbourne  people  have  tempted,  with  a  magnificent  fee,  one  of 
the  best  ot  English  conductors  and  composers  to  go  round  the 
earth  and  teach  the  people  what  good  music  is;  it  is  long  since 
some  of  our  colonial  daily  papers  rivalled  those  of  the  mother 
county  in  quality  and  size  ;  poets  and  novelists  of  indigenous 
growth  are  seeking  the  ear  of  English  readers;  and,  in  some 
respects  most  hopeful  of  all,  scientific  and  learned  Societies, 
modelled  after  those  of  the  mother-country,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  colonial  cities  for  many  years,  and  their  Transactions 
and  1  roceedings  are  already  embarrassing  in  their  voluminous- 
ness.  Latest  of  all,  we  receive  accounts  of  the  first  meetino-  0f 
the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  was  held  at  Sydney  University  in  the  end  of  August  last, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  success.  That  it  is  an 
Australasian  and  not  a  Canadian  Association  whose  birth  we  have 
to  chronicle  is  due  to  the  feet  that  for  many  years  there  has  been 
an  American  Association  of  the  kind,  to  which  the  Canadians  do 
well  to  join  their  scientific  force  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Professor  Liversidge  (the  well- 
known  geologist),  of  Sydney  University,  attempted  to  induce 
Australians  interested  in  science  to  combine  for  its  advance¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  moment  was  not  then  ripe.  The  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Canada,  a  few  years  later,  seems  to  have 
stimulated  the  Australians  to  do  something  in  this  line  to  rival 
the  Dominion.  So,  in  1886,  at  the  Birmingham  meetino- of  the 
British  Association,  a  deputation  from  New  South  M  ales  at¬ 
tended,  and  presented  a  warm  invitation  for  the  Association  to 
meet  in  Sydney  this  present  year  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  colony’s  foundation— the  colony  offerino-  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  considerable  number  of  representatives  of  British 
science.  But  a  change  of  parties  at  Sydney  led  to  the  invitation 
being  withdrawn,  and  the  retired  admirals,  venerable  canons  and 
unoccupied  professors,  who  disinterestedly  placed  themselves  at 
the  service  ot  the  British  Association  as  eminent  representatives 
of  science  were  disappointed.  Had  British  Science  sent  an  em- 
bassy  to  Sydney,  the  occasion  would  have  been  taken  advantage 
ot  to  form  an  Australian  Association  similar  to  that  which  in 
spite  of  shortcomings,  has  done  admirable  service  in  EnMand 
during  more  than  half  a  century.  However,  Professor  Liversidge 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  matter,  was  not  discouraged,  and  the 
result  has  justified  and  rewarded  all  his  efforts.  After  a  series 
ot  preliminary  meetings,  the  Australasian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  formed,  and  held  its  first  meetino-  in 
the  University  Buildings  of  Sydney  on  August  28,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Government  Astronomer  of 
New  South  \\  ales.  At  what  is  called  the  opening  ceremonv,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  was,  we  are  glad  to  Notice 
present,  and  delivered  a  speech.  Sir  Edward  Strickland  KCfi' 
was  chosenhon.  treasurer,  and  Professor  Liversidge  and  Dr.  Georo-e’ 
Bennett,  hon.  secretaries.  The  first  General  Council  is  thorouo-hlv 
representative,  including  delegates  from  all  the  learned  Societies 
ol  the  various  colonies— and  they  are  numerous— as  well  a«  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  and  dig¬ 
nitaries  belonging  to  the  Universities  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  colonies.  The  Sydney  Committee  chose  the 
presidents  of  sections  from  among  representatives  of  science  in  the 
other  colonies,  and  the  arrangements  altogether  seem  to  have 
been  careful  y  modelled  on  those  of  the  mother  Association. 
About  eight .  thousand  invitations  to  join  the  Association  were 
sent  out,  and  a  start  was  made  with  850  members— hiMily  satis¬ 
factory  when  we  remember  the  population  of  British  Australasia 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  mother-country.  Durino-  the  four 
days  ot  the  meeting  the  comparatively  large  number  of  °i  10  papers 
were  read  in  the  different  sections,  and  time  was  found  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  excursions  to  places  of  interest,  and  there 
were  the  usual  receptions,  dinners,  and  other  festivities  which  at 
home  lighten  the  hard  work  of  the  sections.  The  organizers  of 
this  new  Association  are  satisfied  with  the  first  year’s  work,  and 
?re.  u  0  ll0I)e  I<)r  t]le  future.  The  next  year’s  meeting  will  be 
in  Melbourne,  with  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Muller  as  President ;  and 

fecluded89°  ln  NeW  Zealand— for  allthe  Australasian  colonies  are 

We  are  not  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  decry  the  British 
Association  as  effete  and  deserving  only  of  decent,  but  speedy, 
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burial.  It  lias  done  the  very  best  work  for  science  in  tbe 
past ;  and,  if  its  organization  is  judiciously  adapted  to  changing 
conditions,  it  will  do  as  good  work  in  the  future.  For  a  young 
country  like  Australia,  some  such  Association  as  this,  if  wisely 
managed,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good.  As  in  all  new 
countries,  mere  money-getting  and  other  sordid  interests  are 
too  apt  to  be  paramount ;  this  may  make  countries  like  Aus¬ 
tralia  wealthy,  but  it  requires  something  more  to  make  them 
great.  That  something  will  to  some  extent  be  supplied  by 
an  influential  body  whose  sole  aim  is  the  disinterested  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  which,  like  righteousness,  exalteth  a  nation. 
As  we  have  said  already,  there  have  been  for  years  many  learned 
and  scientific  Societies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  Koval 
Society  of  New  South  Wales  and  A  ictoria,  the  Linnsean  Society 
of  Sydney,  the  New  Zealand  Institute  with  its  many  branches, 
publish  papers  that  are  quite  comparable  to  the  best  work  of  our 
own  learned  Societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Association 
will  form  a  common  bond  of  union  among  these  and  other  similar 
Societies  in  the  colonies,  and  not  only  thus  lead  them  to  do 
even  better  and  more  systematic  work  than  in  the  past,  but  per¬ 
haps  pave  the  way  to  a  closer  union  among  these  colonies  gene¬ 
rally  than  has  hitherto  existed.  There  is  a  freshness  and  a 
breadth  about  the  work  of  Australian  science  which,  alas !  we 
rarely  find  now  in  that  of  the  old  country.  The  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  younger  men  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  work 
are  becoming  painfully  and  increasingly  special — so  much  so  that 
they  are  rapidly  losing  touch  with  the  general  mass  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  life  of  the  country;  how  different  was  it  in  the  days  of 
Darwin  and  Lyell !  In  Australia  as  in  America  there  is  a  fiel  d 
for  science  which  we  can  never  again  hope  to  have  in  old 
Europe.  Everything  is  still  so  much  in  its  natural  state,  every¬ 
thing  is  so  fresh  and  novel  and  varied,  there  are  so  many  un¬ 
touched  fields  to  work,  that  there  is  the  most  ample  scope  for  an 
army  of  workers  in  science,  and  the  keenest  incitement  to  open 
up  new  horizons  of  research.  Let  not  the  new  Association, 
then,  adhere  too  slavishly  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  that  of  the 
mother-country,  where  tiie  conditions  are  so  different.  Let  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  organization  consider  carefully 
how  best  science  may  be  advanced  amid  the  society  and  the 
aspects  of  nature  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Australia  has 
shown  herself  very  ready  to  obtain  the  best  men  she  can  get  for 
her  Universities  in  all  departments,  and  to  give  them  a  free  hand 
in  carrying  out  their  methods.  Let  the  Association  do  its  best  to 
obtain  the  support  and  the  sympathy  of  this  public  spirit.  There 
is  much  it  could  do  even  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  colonies, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  promoted  the  interest  of  science.  A 
long-standing  Committee  of  the  British  Association  has  been  that 
on  Underground  Water ;  what  an  immense  service  might  a  similar 
Committee  do  in  a  continent  whose  crying  want  is  surface  water, 
but  where,  we  are  assured,  there  are  inexhaustible  stores  under¬ 
ground.  Committees  on  this  and  other  subjects  will,  no  doubt, 
be  appointed  ;  but  in  all  things  let  them  be  adapted  to  special 
conditions.  The  new  Association,  it  is  evident,  has  made  a 
highly  satisfactory  start,  and  with  prudence  it  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  Meantime  we  hail  its  birth  as  one  more  sign  that 
our  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  do  not  mean  in  any 
respect  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  sires  from  whom  they  have 
sprung.  “  Advance  Australia  !  ”  is  evidently  still  their  motto. 


to  cottages,  the  prayer-meeting  and  singing  of  hymns  to  sub- 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 


COTTAGE  CITY  is  the  capital  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard  is  one  of  the  oddest  little  islands  that 
travellers  ever  saw.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  at  a  time  known  only  to  geologists  no  doubt 
formed  part  of  Cape  Cod.  Some  guide-books  describe  it  as  being 
“  parallel  to  Chappaquiddic,”  which  is  indefinite ;  it  is  certainly 
not  far  from  Nantucket,  and  can  be  reached  from  Boston  by  rail 
and  boat  in  three  hours ;  but  it  takes  fifteen  hours  by  the  same 
means  to  reach  it  from  New  York.  The  Vineyard  is  at  least 
twenty  miles  long,  but  irregular  in  breadth ;  the  longest  line 
that  could  be  drawn  across  it,  from  Tisbury  to  Katama,  not  being 
more  than  ten  miles,  but  within  this  limit  ed  space  there  are  many 
delightful  drives  and  walks,  the  most  pleasing  ot  sea  views,  fresh¬ 
water  lakes,  heads  and  crags,  caves  and  bluffs,  patches  of 
primeval  forest,  and  stretches  of  yellow  sands,  with  many  dappled 
fields  to  glad  the  mind  and  give  rest  to  weary  souls.  Although 
art  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  the  beauties  which  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn,  yet  they  are  such  as  captivate  the  most 
fastidious  artist  who  is  in  search  of  happiness  and  health.  The 
first  people  who  made  use  ot  the  V  ineyard  as  a  place  of  resort 
were  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  for  the  past  fifty  years  have 
held  there  what  they  call  “  camp  meetings”  on  a  very  large  scale 
every  year,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  persons  encamping  in  a 
circuit  of  three  miles  during  one  season.  Indeed  the  island 
at  one  time  was  wholly  given  to  Methodism,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  generally  believed  the  name  of  the  island  had  a  religious 
origin ;  and  "these  inaccurate  enthusiasts  quoted  a  verse  from  one 
of  the  Psalms  to  prove  their  assertion—"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt.”  For  a  long  time  this  was  all  that  could  be  learnt 
about  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  the  Vineyard  grew  in  Methodism. 
But  when  sea-bathing  became  as  fashionable  in  the  United  States 
as  the  wearing  of  diamonds,  then  Martha’s  Vineyard  succumbed  to 
the  world  and  its  ways  ;  the  tents  of  the  camp  meeting  gave  place 


scription  concerts,  and  the  island  is  now  a  city  of  costly  and 
highlv  decorated  cottages,  inhabited,  not  by  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  humble  Christians  of  meek  speech, 
but  by  the  families  of  what  are  called  the  millionaires  of  New 
York"  and  Boston.  Joe  Smith  used  to  call  himself  “  President- 
seer — translator — prophet  and  apostle,  and  Elder  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-day  Saints  throughout  the  earth — dealer  in  town-lots, 
temples,  merchandize,  bank  stock,  and  prairie  lands — retailer  of 
books,  stationery,  cap,  letter,  fool,  and  wrapping  paper,  and 
General  of  Nauvoo  Militia.”  And  what  this  vulgar  person  said 
of  himself  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  said  of  those  who  are  now 
"booming”  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Mr.  George  Francis  Train,  it 
appears,  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  future  greatness  of 
the  Vineyard,  and  appraised  the  land  belonging  to  the  Methodists 
as  being  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  there 
speedily  sprang  into  existence  several  money-making  Companies 
who  knew  how  to  combine  religion  with  business  and  to  make 
large  profits  out  of  town  lots.  Methodism,  the  Baptist  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  the  Calvinistic  Land  and  Wharf  Company,  and  other 
pious  business  concerns  have,  happily,  been  swept  away,  and  the 
Vineyard  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  seaside  resorts 
of  the  many  that  lie  between  Nantasket  and  Long  Island.  The 
New  York  and  Boston  newspapers  now  and  then,  when  the 
bathing  season  comes  round,  try  to  enlighten  their  readers  by 
historical  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  settlement  of  the 
island ;  and  from  these  we  are  led  to  infer  that  its  first  name  was- 
Martin’s  Vineyard—"  from  Martin  Bring,  who  visited  it  some 
four  years  after  its  discovery,  and  spent  some  weeks  there  gather¬ 
ing  sassafras.”  Others,  again,  say  that  there  were  three  islands, 
"named  after  three  sisters  who  came  from  England — namely,. 
Elibabeth,  Martha,  and  Ann.  Elizabeth  preferred  that  cluster 
which  goes  by  her  name,  Martha  the  Vineyard,  and  Ann  took  the 
other,  which  is  called  Nantucket”;  but  this  is  mere  fancy;  as 
also  what  they  say  about  the  Devil’s  Den,  that  one  Maushop,  a 
giant,  took  up"  Ins  abode  there,  finding  the  place  suit  him  for 
boiling  down  whales,  being  fond  of  that  "  sea  fruit  for  break¬ 
fast.  It  is  true  that  whales  are  now  taken  off  the  Devil’s  Den, 
and  sometimes  they  come  there  in  large  numbers  ;  but  this  is  all 
of  the  story  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Vineyard  became  an  actual  part  of  Massachusetts  in 

1692 _ but  was  nominally  attached  to  the  State  as  early  as  1644 

_ or  soon  after  Thomas  May  hew,  of  W  atertown,  was  appointed 

its  governor.  It  is,  however,  contended  that  after  Mayhew  s 
death  the  Vineyard  was  attached  to  the  State  of  New  Fork,  which 
is  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  sets  forth  how  the 
Vineyard  “  paid  to  that  State  a  yearly  tax  of  two  barrels  of 
pickled  cod.”  These  and  other  matters  of  more  moment  will 
probably  be  amplified  as  the  island  becomes  more  fashionable  and 
its  town  lots  of  more  value  than  they  are  now.  It  would  seem 
to  be  true  that  in  Governor  Mayhew's  time  there  were  not  less 
than  3,000  “  Indians  ”  on  the  island,  whose  numbers  were- 
reduced  to  1,000  in  less  than  two  generations  ;  while  now  there- 
are  very  few  to  be  seen— many  have  intermarried  with  negroes, 
and  soon  no  trace  of  them  will  be  left.  “An  inexperienced 
Clergyman,”  as  he  calls  himself,  who  wrote  on  this  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Indian  of  the  Y  ineyard,  attributes  it  to  a  ct-r- 
tain  form  of  nervousness,  produced  by  an  excess  of  religion,’- 
which  is  a  novel,  although  perhaps  not  an  altogether  erroneous, 

opinion.  . 

The  only  authentic  account  of  the  early  condition  of  Martha  s 
Vineyard — and  perhaps  its  first  discovery  by  the  English— is  to- 
be  found  in  a  little  black-letter  book,  written  by  Mr.  John. 
Brereton,  and  published  in  London.  It  is  a 

Briefe  and  true  Relation  of  the  Discoverie  of  the  North  Part  of  Virginia, 
made  in  the  veere  1602  bv  Captaine  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Captame 
Bartholomew  Gilbert,  and  divers  other  gentlemen,  their  associats,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Honourable  Knight,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Captain  ot  Her 
Majesties  Guards,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall, 
and  Governor  of  the  Isle  ot  Jersey. 

On  page  5  of  Mr.  Brereton’s  book  we  find  a  catch-note,  “  The 
first  Island,  called  Marthae’s  Vmevard  ’’—which  disposes  of  the 
Martin  Bring  theory,  and  also  that  of  the  three  sisters  ;  but  who- 
first  called  it  Martha’s  Vineyard  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

We  found  [says  Brereton]  great  abundance  of  Beeches  and  Cedars— red 
and  white  Strawberries  as  sweete  and  much  bigger  than  ours  in  England, 
Rasberies,  Gooseberies,  Hurtleberies,  and  such  an  incredible  store  of  Vines 
that  we  could  not  goe  for  treading  upon  them— also  many  springs  of  excel¬ 
lent  sweete  water— and  a  great  standing  lake  of  fresh  water.  Here  were 
also  a  great  store  of  Deere  and  other  Beasts — also  divers  fowles — as  Cranes, 
Hernshaws,  Bitters,  Gaese,  Pallards,  Teales,  and  other  fowls  in  great 
plentv— also  great  store  of  Pease.  On  the  north  of  this  Island  we  found 
manv  huge  bones — and  ribbes  of  Whales.  This  island  is  also  full  of  all 
sorts'  of  stones  tit  for  building— many  of  them  glistering  like  mineral 
stones,  and  verie  rockie.  We  saw  many  Indians,  which  are  tall  big  boned 
men,  all  naked,  sauing  their  cover  for  their  privy  parts,  with  a  black  tweed 
skin,  much  like  a  Black  Smith's  apron,  tied  about  their  middle,  md 
between  their  legs  behind ;  they  gave  us  of  their  fish  readie  boiled  (which 
they  carried  in  a  basket  made  of  twigges,  not  unlike  our  osier),  whereot  we 
did  eat,  and  judged  them  to  be  fresh  water  fish  ;  they  gave  us  also  of  their 
Tahacco,  which  they  drinke  grame,  but  dried  into  powder,  very  strong  and 
pleasant,  and  much'better  any  I  have  tasted  in  England:  the  necks  ot 
their  pipes  are  made  of  clay  hard  dried,  whereof  in  that  Island  is  great 
store,  both  red  and  white  ; ‘the  other  part  is  a  piece  of  hollow  copper,  very 
finely  closed,  and  semented  together.  We  gave  unto  them  certain 
trities  as  knives,  points,  and  such  like,  which  they  very  much  esteemed. 
Their  women  (such  as  we  saw),  which  were  but  three  in  all,  were  but  low  ot 
stature,  their  eie-brows,  haire,  apparell,  and  manner  of  wearing  like  to  the 
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men  fat,  and  very  well  favoured,  and  much  delighted  in  our  comp  inv  ; 
men’ were  verv  dutiful  toward  them.  And  truely  the  holsomnesse  and  tem- 
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perature  of  tlioir  Climat  doth  not  only  argue  this  people  to  be  answerable 
to  this  description,  but  also  of  a  perfect  constitution  of  bodv,  active,  strong, 
healthful],  and  very  wittie;  as  the  sundrie  toies  of  theirs  cunningly  wrought 
may  easily  witness.  As  for  ourselves  [continues  Mr.  Brcreton]  not  one  of  our 
company  felt  the  least  inclination  to  any  disease,  or  sicknesse  (God  be 
thanUecL  but  were  much  fatter  and  in  better  health  than  when  we  went 
out  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Concord  [Captain  Gosnold’s  ship]  sailed 
from  Elisabeth  back  to  England  on  Friday,  18  of  June,  anti  came  to  anker 
the  23  of  July,  being  also  friday  (in  all  bare  live  weeks)  before  Ex  mouth. 

They  found  snakes  “foure  foot  in  length,  and  six  inches 
about,  'which  the  Indians  eat  for  daintie  meat,  the  skinnes  whereof 
the)  use  for  girdles.  ’  They  also  found  “  Copjlci  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  Emerie  stones,  alabaster,  very  white,  stones  of  blue  mettal- 
line  colour,  which  we  take  to  be  steele  oare,  tobacco,  excellent, 
sweet,  and  strong  ;  vines  in  more  plenty  than  in  France.  Pease 
growing  naturally.  Sorrell  and  many  other  herbs  wherewith 
they  made  salets.”  Mr.  Brereton  winds  up  his  too  short  account 
by  saying,  “  The  finder  of  our  Sassafras  in  these  parts  was  one 
Master  Robert  Meriton,  the  roots  whereof  at  qs.  the  pound  are 
336/.  the  tunne.” 

This  is  the  most  circumstantial  description  of  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  extant,  and  the  rare  little  book  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
■carefully  preserved  as  a  “  case  book,'’  bound  in  red  morocco,  in 
the  British  Museum.  If  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  could 
visit  Martha  s  \  ineyard  at  this  present  season  of  fashionable  sea¬ 
bathing,  he  would  probably  be  more  surprised  at  the  appearance 
oi  the  human  creatures  he  would  meet  than  he  was  three  hundred 
and  six  years  ago.  Since  then  many  changes  have  taken  place ; 
but  no  change  is  so  great  as  the  manner  of  reporting  for  the 
knowledge  and  delight  of  the  people  to  whom  Martha’s  Vineyard 
no^  belongs.  V  e  cannot  do  better  than  let  one  of  the  New 
Vork  leading  newspapers  supply  us  with  a  specimen,  dated 
•September  i,  1888.  It  is  headed 

LEG  LORE. 

Comparati\  e  Anatomy  as  it  is  Studied  at  tiie  Watering-Places. 

As  the  artist  and  the  reporter  talked  there  tripped  down  from  the  bath¬ 
houses  a  fairylike  young  woman  all  in  white.  Her  white  straw  hat  was 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  her  suit  was  a  very  short  sailor  dress  of  white 
flannel,  her  stockings  were  white,  and  so  were  her  slippers,  which  the  artist 
called  Louis  Quinze  shoes.  This  lady  was  as  beautiful  as  her  dress.  Iier 
bare  arms  were  deeply  dimpled  at  the  shoulders,  and  extended  to  very 
slender  wrists  and  long  and  narrow  hands.  Her  legs,  displaved  two  inches 
above  the  knee,  were  declared  by  the  artist  to  be  perfect.  Tliev  were  he 
said,  of  aristocratic  mould — that  is,  they  were  small  and  slender,  and  vet 
perfectly  shaped.  It  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  graceful  swell  of  the 
•call  began  or  where  it  ended  ;  and  yet  at  its  fullest  it  made  the  le"  twice 
as  big  as  it  was  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  ankle.  Afterward  this  lady 
was  seen  every  day.  She  is  well  known  to  all  the  folks  at  the  pier  as  the 
locket  Venus,  and  it  is  said  of  her  that  she  has  never  wet  even  her 
slippers,  erne  simply  strolls  up  and  down  the  sand,  out  of  reach  of  the 
water,  with  the  curving  waves  forming  a  picturesque  background  for  her 
lovely  figure,  like  another  Aphrodite,  tired  of  the  billows,  and  taking  a 
vacation  on  the  sands  within  easy  reach  of  the  waves  of  whose  froth  the 
Greeks  said  she  was  born.  Satin  ribbons  fluttered  from  her  shoulders  and 
the  bottoms  of  her  trousers  legs,  and  an  immaculate  white  satin  bow 
nestled  against  her  dainty  skin  just  where  her  half-opened  blouse  met  and 
w*ns  hooked  over  her  swelling  bosom. 

\\  hile  the  “  Pocket  A  enus  ”  patrolled  the  sand  her  rival  of  this  year  shot 
past  her  into  the  waves  a  solid  fairy  all  in  blue.  She  is  the  wife  of  the 
best-drebsed  bioker  in  \\  all  Street.  The  unique  feature  in  her  surf  robe  is 
that  it  is  as  open  in  tront  as  a  full-dress  opera-gown  ;  but  beneath  it  she 
wears  not  too  high,  an  under-shirt  of  blue,  striped  with  white  braid  such 
as  sailors  use  in  comic  operas.  Her  skirt  is  short  also,  and  her  arm’s  and 
legs,  of  plump  and  large  dimensions,  the  artist  declared  to  be  as  admirable 
as  ever  be  saw.  Instead  of  trousers  she  had  tights  of  jersey  cloth,  ending 
in  a  roll  above  her  knees.  ° 

Another  paragraph,  selected  from  a  dozen  others  as  the  least 
objectionable  for  publication,  is  beaded 

BALLET  OF  THE  BEACH. 
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black  bow  on  the  front  of  this  shirt,  and  there  are  corsets  under  it. 
h  urthermore,  her  blue-black  flannel  skirt  is  very  short,  and  its  buttons  or 
hooks  at  the  waist  are  hid  under  a  great  black  silk  scarf.  Her  large  and 
beautiful  legs  arc  incased  in  ribbed  blue  bicycle  stockings,  and  she  wears 
high-buttoned  blue  canvas  shoes  that  fit  lier  ankle  so  tightly  as  to  show 
that  she  desires  to  make  her  leg  show  to  its  best  advantage.  Her  bare 
arms  are  the  color  of  walnut  stain,  but  queenly  in  size  and  shape.  On  her 
head  is  a  worsted  Scotch  cap. 

Changes  are  rapid,  and  even  startling,  in  the  United  States ; 
time  was  when  it  was  considered  rude  to  mention  the  legs  of  a 
piano,  and  some  delicate  people  would  never  tell  you  of  a°legacy 
their  uncle  had  left  them,  but  convey  their  meaning  by  talking 
of  a  “  limbacy,  which  was  supposed  to  be  both  humorous  and 
polite.  And  now — “  O  the  times  and  the  manners  !  ” — Martha’s 
Vineyard,  a  place  “  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,”  has 
been  turned  into  an  annual  exhibition  of  girls’  stockings,  “  held 
up  with  jewelled  garters.”  Fenimore  Cooper’s  story  of  The 
Sea  Lions,  which  appears  to  he  unknown  to  some  writers, 
brings  out  Martha  s  A  ineyard  in  a  light  which  shows  how  great 
are  the  changes  that  have  come  over  this  part  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

CpiIE  series  of  analytical  and  critical  articles  on  the  subject 
.  ot  the  Metropolitan  Police  which  appeared  in  these  pao-es 
in  the  early  summer  seemingly  want  a  supplemental  chapter 
which  may  now  fittingly  take  the  shape  of  a  calm,  judicial 
summing-up.  Such  an  addendum  will  be  the  more  opportune,  as 
well  as  the  more  appreciated,  at  the  present  moment,  if  only 
because  there  is  a  slight  lull  in  the  storm  of  unreason  which 
gathered  and  broke  over  Scotland  Yard  barely  more  than  a  month 
ago.  The  “  hot  fit  ”  has  given  place  to  common-sense  considera¬ 
tion  ot  the  mysterious  aud  altogether  exceptional  circumstances 
environing  the  V  lntechapel  crimes ;  the  “  lion’s  mouth,”  so  con¬ 
veniently  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  West  End— that  wicked 
West  End,  the  abode  of  all  the  vices  and  of  not  a  single  one  of 
the  virtues— has  been  apparently  denuded  of  its  contents,  and  at 
last  the  public  can  be  got  to  listen  to  something  besides  cant 
both  ^  conventional  and  unconventional,  and  the  gush  of  “  tall 
talk,”  which  are  the  products  of  mental  hysteria,  or  it  may  be  of 
something  less  easy  to  characterize. 

If,  ever  since  the  unfortunate  Endacott  business,  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  constabulary  have  been  harassed  and  badgered  almost  beyond 
moral  endurance,  the  head  of  the  force  has  had  his  mauvais  quart 
a  heure  also.  \\  e  shall  doubtless  incur  the  righteous  scorn  of  the 
extreme  Radical  wing  by  venturing  to  assert  that  Sir  Charles 
\\  arren  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  took  and 
has  held  office,  is  entitled  to  our  full  sympathy  ;  but  we  say  it  all 
the  same  Judging  by  the  semi-inspired  statements  published  in 
ttie  St.  James  s  Gazette,  and  now  supplemented  by  Sir  Charles 
\\  arren  s  signed  article— on  which  we  comment  elsewhere— the 
Commissioner  has  reposed  from  the  outset  on  anything  but  a  bed  of 
roses.  At  a  more  recent  period— so  recent,  indeed,  as  to  be  appa¬ 
rently  almost  immediately  antecedent  to  the  East-End  barbarities 
—there  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  dislocation  of  the  detec- 
tive  machinery ;  and  the  retirement  of  the  head  of  the  department 
closely  followed  by  his  appointment  to  an  equally  important  post' 
was  made  the  pretext  for  some  of  the  wildest,  most  ludicrous’ 
and  most  incoherent  ravings  ever  remembered  even  in  these  days 
?!  1  spread-eagle  journalism.  Indeed,  had  the  eminent  “Mr. 
liyde  been  at  the  head  of  a  newspaper  enterprise  he  could  not 
have  re veiled  more  over  the  opportunities  which  the  blood- 
shedding  down  East  afforded  him  of  girding  at  the  police,  and 
more  especially  at  the  gallant  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  force  An  Old  Bailey  indictment,  drawn  up 
with  consummate  legal  skill  aud  according  to  recognized  forms  is 
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Narragansett  Pier  is  the  place,  above  all  others,  to  see  the  western  Ie^ 

lou  can  te  l  one  from  among  a  dozen  different  soi-ts.  It  is  the  leg  of  the  nl  •„  ,  ,  .  D  ^ccugmzeu  iorms,  is 

mustang  the  leg  of  the  Indian.  It  is  small,  hard,  muscular,  and  spare  albelfc  couclled  111  ^at  appears  to  the  layman  to  be  exceedino-lv 
liri  R[°Und’  and consequence  is  that  what  a  western  tortuous  phraseology,  comparatively  easy  to  answer  if  von  Wo 

gir  loses  in  calf  she  makes  up  in  the  length  of  her  foot.  The  most  startlin“  —  —  3 1 A - “  U  °  anP^r  11  Tou  ha'e 

costumes  accompany  these  western  legs,  because  these  girls  are  wholly  uu°- 
usedtothe  seashore,  and  their  bathing  dresses  are  cither  made  from  pictures 
in  the  I-  reneh  papers,  or  are  devised  by  Cincinnati  or  Duluth  dressmakers  who 
know  no  more  about  seaside  usages  than  their  customers,  but  who  are’ bent 
on  producing  something  stunning.  Walking  on  the  toes  develops  (lie  calf, 

That  is  w by  ballet  girls  have  such  big  protuberant  calves.  Walkin''  on 
the  heels  sweHs  Uie  thigh  in  the  same  way.  But  the  western  girl  walk's  on 
the  flat  of  her  foot,  and  while  her  leg  often  is  quite  shapely,  its  curves  are 
never  generous,  its  measurements  are  seldom  ample. 


The  “  Boston  leg,”  we  are  told  on  the  same  authority,  “  lends 
an  intellectual  tone  to  the  beach.”  The  “  Southern  W  ”  is  the 
leg  of  the  indolent — of  the  horseback  rider,  and  is  usually  small 
and  soft.  The  “Philadelphia  leg”  is  “the  leg  of  the  transfer 
ticket  — meaning,  the  extraordinary  number  of  horse  cars,  and  the 
system  of  transferring  passengers  from  one  to  another’ for  one 
tare,  have  “  destroyed  walking,  and  consequently  has  straio-htened 
the  outlines  of  the  Quaker  City  leg.”  “There  'is  no  more  calf  to 
the  Quaker  leg  than  there  is  to  a  closed-up  fan.”  “  And  yet,”  we 
fire  assured  by  the  same  observer _ 

the  very  next  town  moves  on  totally  different  legs.  That  is  Baltimore 
There**6  "c  at  ^haadelPhia.  Manhattan  Beach,  and  Asburv  Park 
tetLaeB  lTre  Coleman  House,  at  the  latter  placed  whose 

PhiladelnhteTk-  Celebrit-V  in  the  papers  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
artistp.  w  ,  summcr*  c  0the«  more  beautiful  and  more  truly 
She  wears'1!!  ^1^  ^  v®*7  fin.ei  and  she  is  always  dressed  sensationally. 
Skeves  It  hlT  ffLb\Ue  J6rfy  silk’  of  triple  thickness,  without 
•  11  has  a  loose>  low-cut  neck,  without  a  collar.  There  was  a 
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any  case  at  all,  and  sometimes  even  when  you  have  not :  but  no 
grand  jury— no,  not  one  composed  of  Wiltshire  “moonrakers” 
—would  ever  have  returned  a  “  true  bill  ”  in  the  case  of  “  Radi¬ 
calism  on  the  prosecution  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,”  so  va°*ue  were 
the  counts  in  the  indictment,  so  clearly  visible  was  the  cloven 
hoot  ot  Socialism  and  ruffianism.  So  far  from  benefiting  the 
community  by  their  minatory  articles  and  foolish  attacks,  the 
anti-police  journals  have,  by  reporting  every  morsel  of  tittle- 
tattie  bearing— or,  rather,  not  bearing-upon  “the  murders,” 
anorded  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of  the  dark  deeds  every 
opportunity  ot  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  thrown  more  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  detectives’  way  than  those  scandalously  ill-treated 
men  would  probably  like  to  admit.  To  go  seriatim  through  the 
hundred  and  one  charges  and  the  replies  thereto  would  be  quite 
superfluous,  and  the  more  so  because,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  we  ourselves  criticized  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
delects  m  the  police  system  of  the  metropolis,  and  indicated  the 
reforms  which  we  deemed,  and  still  deem,  advisable,  and  which 
we  should  like  to  see  effected. 

Months  before  the  Whitechapel  outrages  had  startled  Eurone 
tlme  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  we  showed  by  ex¬ 
tracts  from  official  documents  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  was 
seriously  undermanned,  and  indicated  the  dangers  to  life  and 

force6’  7cZ  !l  T6  l0ral/efult  °f  a  numericallv  crippled 
Yn  i  V  ,UldiWe  havf-  Predlcted  the  successive  tragedies  at  the 
Last  End  perhaps  a  little  time  would  have  been  given  by  “  the 
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People’s  House,”  and  by  the  Home  Office  as  well,  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  inefficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  caused 
by  its  short  numbers.  The  question  of  how  Irish  rebels  should 
be  brought  to  book  was,  however,  adjudged  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  protection  of  human  life,  and  the  regular 
Session  passed  without,  to  employ  an  expressive  colloquialism, 
“  anything  being  done,”  either  in  the  way  we  indicated  or  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  a  ghastly  commentary  on  the  evanescence  of 
■what  is  politely  called  “  public  opinion  ”  that  the  newspapers 
which,  only  a  short  time  ago,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  hound 
down  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  his  men  have  now  given  the  ■whole 
terrible  business  the  go-by  in  favour  of  the  Parnell  Commission. 
The  condition  of  the  East  End — of  London  generally — is  to-day 
precisely  what  it  was  six  weeks  ago,  ere  “Jack  the  llipper  was 
ever  heard  of ;  the  condition  of  the  police  is  similarly  unchanged. 
The  carpers  have,  however,  had  their  say,  and  the  game  is  played 
out  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  or  care.  The  Parnellites  have  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  assailants  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  the 
penny-a-liners  who  have  grown  fat  on  “  the  horrors  ”  have,  like  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  modestly  “  retired  into  the  back  garden  ” — in  other 
words,  have  resumed  their  more  prosaic  rule  of  chroniclers  of 
“alarming  conflagrations”  and  “  inkwidges.”  The  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  force  must  be  in¬ 
creased  in  number — that  is  a  paramount  necessity;  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  -which  does  not  embark  upon  a  reforming  work  in 
this  direction  without  loss  of  more  time  will  be  guilty  of  culp¬ 
able  neglect.  Also,  the  detective  department  must  be  extended, 
and  higher  pay  granted  to  those  forming  our  third  section. 
Within,  due  limits  we  should  not  object  to  see  women  employed 
in  the  ranks  of  our  police  de  surete,  although  we  quite  believe 
that  what  a  man  cannot  discover  a  woman  would  have  but  scant 
chance  of  finding  out.  The  task  of  reforming  our  police  system 
is  not  a  difficult  one — there  is  nothing  Herculean  about  it ;  there 
is  no  Augean  stable  to  be  cleansed.  Therefore,  let  it  be  begun 
at  once,  and  finished  without  delay. 


LOXDON  AS  A  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 

rilHE  London  stage  of  to-day  is  in  many  respects  (and  quite 
-1-  apart  from  the  question  of  the  social  position  of  its  followers, 
on  which  much  needless  ink  has  recently  been  spilt)  flourishing 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  its  history.  Theatres  are  more 
numerous,  long  runs  of  plays  more  frequent,  the  prices  of  ad¬ 
mission  higher  than  ever ;  while  actors’  salaries,  though  there  has 
been  a  general  downward  tendency  in  all  except  the  very  leading 
cases  during  the  last  few  years,  are  still  far  in  excess  of  what 
■were  usually  paid  twenty  years  ago.  But  a  state  of  things,  no 
matter  how  prosperous  it  be,  which  neglects  to  make  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future,  cannot  be  a  lasting  one.  What  assurance 
then  can  we  have  that  the  existing  condition  of  the  drama  in 
London  is  anything  but  transitional  ? 

The  education  of  the  actor  has  always  in  this  country  been 
conducted  on  practical  rather  than  on  theoretical  lines ;  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  dramatic  “  conservatoires,”  in  which  the  player’s  art, 
codified  as  it  were  into  a  grammar,  is  taught  to  stage  aspirants 
in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  of  preceptors,  and  on  which  the  stages  of  France 
and  other  foreign  countries  lai-gely  depend,  is  so  little  in  accordance 
with  our  national  genius  that  it  has  never,  at  any  rate  since  the 
Ilestoration,  obtained  even  a  footing  among  us ;  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  Elizabethan  age  the  training  of  the 
boys,  to  whom  all  female  parts  were  then  entrusted,  was  so  con¬ 
ducted.  With  us  the  actor  learned  how  to  act,  not  by  attending 
lectures  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  professors,  but  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  country  theatres,  in  barns,  in  inn-yards.  It  was 
rough,  “  rule-of-thumb  ”  work,  no  doubt,  and  often  those  whom  a 
more  systematized  education  would  have  turned  to  good  account 
went  to  the  wall  and  were  heard  of  no  more  ;  but  the  successful 
ones  struggled  onward  and  upward  to  that  London  engagement 
which  still  is,  as  it  was  in  Ilazlitt’s  time,  “  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  actor’s  ambition.” 

In  the  old  “  stock  ”  days  the  London  stage  could  only  be  termed 
a  dramatic  school  in  the  sense  that  actors  are  always  learning 
(inasmuch  as  all  art  is  progressive,  and  its  followers,  no  matter 
how  high  their  attainments,  have  still  an  unsatisfied  ideal  to 
which  to  aspire).  It  was  in  provincial  theatres  that  the  actor 
was  then  accustomed  to  acquire  his  experience,  and  he  did  not 
dream  of  facing  a  metropolitan  audience  until  he  had  passed  his 
novitiate  in  the  country  ;  the  best  theatres  in  which  -were  so 
highly  esteemed  that  the  name  of  one  of  them  appended  to  an 
actor’s  on  his  debut  in  town  was  considered  his  best  cachet  of 
recommendation.  Ilow  long  it  now  seems  since  such  a  line  as 

“  the  part  of - by  Mr. - of  the  Theatre  lloyal - ,  his 

first  appearance  in  London,”  figured  in  a  metropolitan  playbill ! 
But  the  provinces,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain,  no 
longer  afford  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  dramatic  school, 
and  though  we  may  still  sometimes  hear  a  young  aspirant  advised 
to  “  go  into  the  country,  and  learn  his  business,”  such  advice 
betrays  ignorance  either  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  stage  or  of  the  requirements  of  an  actor's  education.  The 
London  stage  of  to-day  being,  therefore,  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown,  the  training-ground  of  the  novice,  let  us  see  how  far  it 


is  equal  to  the  task  which  the  provinces  no  longer  adequately 
perform. 

In  the  absence  of  the  authoritatively  imparted  instruction  of  the 
Conservatoire,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  theatrical  education 
consists  of  constant  and  varied  practice  ;  but  how  much  variety 
does  an  actor  nowadays  obtain  in  the  nightly  bills  of  a  London 
theatre  ?  Formerly  it  was  pretty  generally  held  that  two  years’ 
experience  sufficed  to  fully  develop  the  natural  gifts  of  an  actor ; 
how  much  experience  can  a  London  actor  of  the  present  day  hope 
to  acquire  in  two  years  P  Mr.  Irving  directs  with  consummate 
skill  and  taste,  and  moreover  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  the 
theatre  which  unquestionably  holds  the  leading  position  among 
metropolitan  houses.  Compared  with  othertheatres,  the/)ersow«e/of 
his  company  is  subject  to  very  lit  tle  change,  and  in  his  repertoire  the 
higher  forms  of  our  drama  hold  the  pride  of  place  ;  here,  then,  if 
anywhere  we  should  surely  find  a  “dramatic  school”  worthy  of 
the  name.  And  no  doubt  the  younger  members  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
company  are  in  less  helpless  plight  than  the  generality  of  novices 
nowadays.  To  assist,  in  however  humble  a  capacity,  in  intelli¬ 
gent  reproductions  of  the  Shakspearian  and  poetical  drama,  is  in 
itself,  as  things  go,  a  liberal  education  in  theatrical  affairs ;  but  the 
opportunities  which  a  manager  like  Mr.  Irving  dares  to  entrust 
to  the  novices  in  his  company  are  small  indeed,  the  bulk  of  his 
regular  supporters  are  actors  of  the  older  school,  and  for  every 
important  production  at  the  Lyceum  we  are  accustomed  to  see- 
special  engagements  effected  with  actors  outside  his  company 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  been  well  grounded  in  their  art  in  old  stock 
days.  It  is  still  possible  for  a  manager  whose  prestige  gives  him 
practically  the  pick  of  the  profession  (for  many  an  actor  would 
accept  a  part  in  a  Lyceum  production  which  he  would  not 
entertain  the  idea  of  playing  elsewhere),  and  to  whom  expense 
is  a  minor  consideration,  to  command  the  services  of  the  de¬ 
creasing  remnant  of  the  old  school ;  but  how  will  a  manager  who 
may  desire  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  to  place  on  his  stage  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  obtain  a  company  possessed  of  the  requisite 
experience  P  The  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  London  stage 
are  surprisingly  rapid.  Turn  to  the  theatrical  advertisements  of  i 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  Tunes  of  October  1868  there  appears  ; 
“under  the  clock”  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  space  in  which 
the  current  theatrical  performances  are  summarized)  the  an-  I 
nouncements  of  fourteen  theatres  containing  the  names  of  143,  j 
principal  performers;  of  these  no  fewer  than  104  are  now- 
dead,  or  if  alive  have  relinquished  the  active  exercise  of  their  j 
profession.  The  Times  of  October  1 888  announces  in  a  similar  j 
position  the  names  of  246  performers.  Ilow  many  of  these  I 
latter  will  have  ceased  to  appear  before  the  public  by  the  1 
year  1908,  and  what  will  be  the  training  of  those  by  whom:  1 
their  places  will  then  be  supplied  ?  Where  is  the  variety  which 
is  so  indispensable  to  the  novice?  Why,  in  all  the  theatres  I 
at  the  West  End  of  London,  numerous  as  they  now  are,  barely 
as  many  plays  are  now  to  be  seen  in  a  year  as  were  once  I 
mounted  on  the  stage  of  a  single  theatre  in  the  same  time.  The  1 
success  of  Faust  has  enabled  Mr.  Irving  to  do  without  any 
important  addition  to  his  repertoire  for  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half;  the  Bancrofts  produced  only  thirty-one  plays  (including^  I 
revivals  and  translations)  during  their  twenty  years  and  more  of 
management ;  and  if  we  examine  the  lists  of  plays  produced  by 
other" managements,  we  shall  find  how  scanty  are  the  results  in 
these  days  of  long  runs  and  frequent  revivals  of  previous  suc¬ 
cesses.  And  for  this  lack  of  variety  in  the  actor’s  work  there-  t 
seems  no  help.  It  would  be  unreasonable  indeed  to  expect  any 
manager  who  conducts  his  theatre  with  private  capital  un¬ 
assisted  by  State  subvention,  more  particularly  any  manager  who 
adorns  his  productions  with  the  prodigal  and  tasteful  expend!-  5 
ture  which  is  now  the  rule,  to  remove  from  his  programme  any 
play  while  the  public  anxiety  to  witness  it  remains  unabated. 
The  production  of  a  new  play  being  therefore  in  each  theatre  a 
matter  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  it  is  possible  to  precede  ' 
it  with  a  course  of  rehearsals  extending  over  several  weeks,  in 
which  the  actors  may  be  drilled  in  the  minutest  details  of  their 
parts  by  author,  manager,  or  stage-manager.  In  the  dearth  of 
rising  talent  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  the  old  methods  of 
learning  how  to  act,  it  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  way  for  author 
and  manager  to  “parrot”  their  actors  in  what  is  required  of 
them.  And  the  result  is  for  the  present  satisfactory  enough 
in  everything  but  the  highest  forms  of  the  drama ;  but  it  will  no 
more  turn  a  novice  into  an  accomplished  actor  than  “cram¬ 
ming”  a  pupil  for  an  examination  (to  which  process  it  is 
somewhat  analogous)  will  make  him  an  accomplished  scholar. 
Accustomed  to  have  all  his  brain-work  done  for  him,  and  called 
upon  to  do  nothing  more  than  reproduce  what  he  is  taught  at 
rehearsal,  the  hapless  victim  of  the  new  system  remains  ever  a 
novice  at  heart,  and  will  be  sure  to  fail  if  left  to  his  own  devices 
with  any  part  of  difficulty  or  importance. 

There”  remain  to  be  noticed  certain  ways  by  which  the  limited 
practice  now  obtainable  on  the  London  stage  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  increased.  First,  there  is  the  system  of  “under¬ 
study,”  by  which  the  minor  members  of  a  company  are  prepared 
to  supply  the  place  of  some  more  prominent  performer  in  cases  of 
accident  or  sudden  illness.  In  former  days  such  emergencies 
were  usually  met  by  changing  the  piece,  as  is  often  the  case  at 
the  present  time  in  an  operatic  season ;  but,  since  the  principle  of 
engaging  actors  for  the  run  of  a  single  piece  has  prevailed,  the 
repertoire  of  a  London  company  seldom  consists  of  more  than  the 
play  which  they  happen  to  be  acting.  To  substitute  another  piece 
being  therefore  impossible,  the  principal  parts  in  a  running  play 
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m-e  d.stnbulcd  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  company,  who  are 
dulled  in  the  delivery  and  “  business”  of  their  prototypes,  much 
as  are  the  members  of  provincial  companies,  but  with  more 
reason,  as,  m  the  case  of  an  under-study  being  called  upon  to  take 
up  Ins  allotted  part  in  a  London  cast,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
s  ion  leproduce  as  exactly  as  possible  what  his  predecessor  has 
done,  to  avoid  hampering  and  disconcerting  all  with  whom  his 
scenes  bring  lnm  into  contact.  Successful  under-study  is, 
therefore,  at  best  little  more  than  a  mechanical  process  ; 
and,  though  it  occasionally  brings  forward  an  actor  who 
0thenvi*e  ^maln  111  obscurity,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
sure  sign  of  ability  to  create  independent  work  ;  still,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  is  an  assistance  of  which  the  beginner 
would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  himself  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
experimenta1  mature  is  another  institution  of  modern  date  by 
which  both  actors  and  authors  of  to-day  protest  against  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  long  runs  have  limited  their  chances  ;  and  under 
ceitain  conditions  such  performances  appear  to  afford  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  now  within  the  student’s  reach  on  the  London  stage. 
Unfortunately  such  conditions  are  rarely  observed,  and  the  abuse 
ot  the  matinee  being  not  only  more  frequent,  but  more  glaring 
kfrt  amusing,  than  its  use,  one  is  apt  to  forget  how  valuable 
may  be  the  aid  of  such  performances  to  young  actors  whose  ordi- 
S™  C0I'Slsts>  Perhaps,  of  repeating  for  some  hundreds  of 
n  gtits,  and  in  tones  impressed  upon  them  by  an  autocratic  author 

nnnlafrmfnager!  fme  pa^  of  a  hnes,  or  perhaps  of  standing 
upon  the  stage  without  a  line  to  utter.  Fortunately  the  rage  for 
the  stage  which  a  few  seasons  ago  produced  crowds  of  impossible 

1  rte°f[(T°US  1  ^ S’  d°ZenS  °f  Seri0US  Pla>’s  at  which 

oth  lus  sides,  and  of  farcical  comedies  provocative 
only  of  slumber,  seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  Some  few  years  ago  a 

th?P^etf1iepiSySteimr0f  matlnt5e  performances  prevailed^  at 
f  /a  aC/’ •  bef°re  the  authorities  there  adopted  their 
fw,oftaCtlCr  of  .importing  the  complete  cast  of  a  London 
theatie  to  perform  ifo  current  nightly  entertainment;  excellent, 
S  fn0re  especiaI17  the  point  of  affording  valuable  prac- 
0  °?e  auffaged.  The  conditions  of  these  performances 

were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  old  “stock”  days-two  fresh 
pieces  were  produced  each  week,  and  three  rehearsals  were  all 
that  could  be  given  to  each  piece',  however  difficult.  Under 
Tny  Shakspearian  and  standard  plays, 
o  ether  with  other  and  newer  works,  were  given ;  and  not  a  few 

V  -7°UTr  &ne™tlon  of  actors,  whose  opportunities  for  stock 
moJ itffl  haV,e  f°Und  in  these  Crystal  Palace  plays  a 

commandU  add‘tl0n  to  tbe  scanty  experience  the  player  can  now 


It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  this  article  without  some 

Etse40o, the  r  ^7pt  made  -  time  ^ 

Art  ”  thfoh  r-  i6  V  The  “School  of  Dramatic 

Art,  which  enjoyed  a  brief  and  not  too  glorious  existence 
furnishes  ample  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  the  system  of 

Sffifes  atndmpted  t0  lnSrte  is  anta&°mstic  to  our  national 
prejudices,  and,  moreover,  that  to  give  it  any  chance  of  over- 

ve^dfffe^nt  f  reJU?hCGS  ,milSfc  ,be  attempted  under  conditions 
Z  f?m  lh°f  Wil,dl  obtained  at  the  defunct  institution 
If  ^  Street,  which  attracted  to  itself  neither  the  right  sort 
of  teachers  nor  of  pupils,  and  expired  without  having  given  to 
ifo  waifs!  ^  Perf°rmer  of  exceptioual  promise  educated  within 

m  PrinciPle  we,re  the  aims  of  the  “  Dramatic  Students,” 

were  fi  nP!flmtfn,a  Pe*foFmances  of  the  old  and  little-acted  drama 
1  li  ft  terest,  both  as  regards  plays  and  players.  The 

to  thJconclu!:^ hast]elapsed  smce  their 'last  performance  leads 

e  tbin^  I  i  l  1  u  le‘r  ??Clety  t0°  must  be  numbered  with 
the  things  that  have  been;  ,f  so,  their  loss  is  to  be  revetted  • 

had  t£nCeS  continued  existence  would  have  been  stronger 
had  they  been  accustomed  to  obtain  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
penenced  stuge-managerof  the  older  school,  instead  of  entrusting 
hat  important  post  to  one  of  themselves,  and  also  if  they  had 
selected  more  interesting  specimens  of  the  neglected  dramatic 
literature  of  the  country.  This  idea  of  forming0  a  rtpertoireof 
P  wblch  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years  was  in  itself  an 
excellent  one,  but  it  was  marred  in  the  execution  when  plays 

tinnt  rhlch-  0nly  justified  the  judgment  of  the  genera¬ 

tions  which  had  consigned  them  to  limbo. 


THE  MINERS’  VICTORY. 

fTIIE  sMccss  cf  the  miners  in  the  great  coal  dispute  has  been 
more  rapid  and  decisive  than  any  one  had  expected.  As  we 
pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago,  there  was  good  ground  for  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  men  that  their  wages  should  be  raised,  but  it 
appeared  to  most  people  that  the  demand  for  a  10  per  cent 
advance  was  excessive.  It  was  believed,  too,  that  the  Unions 
were  poorly  provided  with  funds,  and  consequently  that  the  men 
w  ere  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  long  strike  -  and  lastlv  it 
™  represented  that  the  mi„«K,w„ers/norr^aS;i“yy’to 
Vork,h,re  were  resolute  in  their  determination  not  “G” 
TV  ay.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  employers  were  much 
ess  united  and  much  less  confident  in  their  ability  to Te- 
leat  the  miners  than  was  generally  supposed.  As  soon  as  it 

strk“einaaPb!dvtlat  f®  ,were  earnest,  and  would 

strike  in  a  bodj  throughout  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands,  mine- 


owners  began— in  small  numbers  at  first,  which  even-  day  grew 
larger  to  concede  the  full  demands  of  the  men.  When  the 
notices  expired  it  was  found  that  in  all  but  three  counties  a  full 
concession  had  generally  been  made.  The  strike  took  place  in 
the  three  remaining  counties,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week  about 
timty-hve  thousand  men  and  boys  were  reported  to  be  out  of 
employment.  But  even  in  those  counties  individual  employers 
began  early  to  give  way,  and  on  Tuesday  a  great  meeting  of  the 
mine-owners  of  South  and  West  Yorkshire  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that,  while  those  present  adhered  to  their  original 
declaration  that  the  trade  was  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the 
adv  ance  m  wages  demanded,  yet,  since  the  mine-owners  elsewhere 
had  given  way,  the  mine-owners  of  Yorkshire  were  not  prepared 
to  tight  the  battle  of  the  employers  generally.  Practically  this 
ended  the  whole  struggle.  Yorkshire  from  the  very  first  was 
Hie  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  men’s  demands,  and  when 
Yorkshire  gave  way  the  victory  of  the  men  was  assured.  It  is 
with  very  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  news  of  the  termination  of 
the  struggle  was  generally  received.  A  protracted  strike  upon  a 
large  scale  at  this  time  of  the  year  must  have  entailed  grievous 
suffering  upon  the  families  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  must  also  have  inflicted  serious  loss  upon  the  tradespeople 
who  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  families.  Furthermore 
it  would  have  disarranged  trade  generally,  and  might  have 
brought  to  an  end  the  revival  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  couple  of  years  past.  Suffering  and  losses  are  now  avoided, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  material  injury  will  be  done  to 
general  trade.  As  a  matter  of  course,  miners  in  the  district  to 
which  the  dispute  did  not  extend  will  now  demand  that  their 
wages  also  shall  be  advanced.  And  it  will  surprise  nobody  if  the 
quick  and  easy  victory  of  the  men  should  encourage  workpeople 
generally  to  insist  upon  a  rise.  More  particularly  in  the  iron 
industry  we  may  expect  such  a  demand  to  be  made.  All  this 
will  entail  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  Coal  is  the 
gieat  instrument  of  production  in  modern  industry,  and  a  rise  in 
wages  in  the  coal  trade  brings  with  it,  necessarily,  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal.  It  this  rise  is  followed  bv  an  advance  in  wages  in 
other  great  trades,  there  will  be  a  twofold  addition  to  the  cost  of 
production,  ho  doubt  the  tendency  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  check  consumption  ;  but,  unless  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  is  greater  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
at  present,  and  is  made  too  rapidly,  w-e  may  hope  that  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  counteract  the  effect  of ‘the  rise.  There  may 
even,  indeed,  be  a  continued  increase  in  consumption,  instead  of  a 
ialling  on. 

Although  low  prices  tend  to  an  improvement  in  trade,  they  are 
not  the  only,  and  sometimes  are  not  the  most  important,  causes  of 
improvement.  A\  hat  is  called  the  speculative  spirit— the  disposi¬ 
tion,  that  is,  to  look  forw-ard  to  the  future  hopefully,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  in  new-  enterprises— has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  of  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  just  now  a  very 
speculative  spirit  exists.  We  see  it  in  the  high  prices  of  Stock 
.change  securities ;  in  the  readiness  to  subscribe  to  new  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  new  Electric  Lighting  Companies ;  in  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  conversion  of  private  undertakings  into 
limited  liability  Companies ;  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
Argentine  Government,  the  Argentine  provinces  and  muni¬ 
cipalities,  and  Argentine  industrial  Companies  have  raised  money 
here  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  a  variety  of  other  things 
As  long  as  this  speculative  spirit  lasts,  there  is  little  danger  of 
any  great  falling-off  or  slackening  in  the  trade  revival.  Had  the 
coal  strike  been  protracted,  had  it  so  greatly  diminished  the 

™!P,pl'n01  ,C0:l1  tS  t0  1haVe  dlS0rgamzed  industry,  then  it  would 
probably  have  brought  speculation  to  an  end.  But  as  it  is  the 
speculative  spirit  will  be  rather  encouraged  than  the  reverse  bv 
the  success  of  the  miners.  It  will  be  said  that  the  coai- 
owners  must  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  afford  a  10  per  cent 
advance,  or  they  would  not  have  submitted  so  suddenly  But 
they  can  afford  so  great  an  addition  to  their  weekly  wages  bills 
T  -T,  tbe  demand  for  coal  continues  to  increase,  so  that  tliev 
f  be  able  to  maintain  the  higher  prices  to  which  it  has  now 
been  pushed.  Another  thing  which  powerfully  influences  trade 
is  a  need  for  replenishing  stocks  of  materials.  In  times  of  de 
pression  traders  generally  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their 
stocks  to  run  low.  To  take  an  illustration,  when  a  railway  Com¬ 
pany  finds  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rate  of  dividend  which  it  has 
usually  given  to  its  shareholders,  it  draws  upon  its  accumulated 
stocks,  and  does  not  make  good  those  stocks,  or  only  makes  them 

f°!d  "t  Pfirt'  1  t  lU  C°mpany  baPPens  to  be  unscrupulously  man¬ 
aged,  it  often  even  neglects  necessary  repairs  and  renewals  After 
a  time  the  stocks  must  of  course,  be  replenished,  and  the  repairs 
and  the  renewals  must  be  effected.  And  when  many  Companies 
S  f  simultaneously  in  this  position,  the  demand  suddenly 
spimging  up  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  trades  affected,  and  tends  to 
raise  prices.  And  what  is  true  of  railway  Companies  is  true  of 

S.e„f ral17'  'thr  isr"?  believSglhttL  thf 

tirneoi  depression  through  which  we  have  lately  passed  stocks 
had  been  allowed  to  run  down  very  low  indeed.  And  there  is  no 

Dieted  IfUnot°Set£afcI  ^  r,eplenid!in^  as  >'et>  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  11  not,  the  demand  on  this  account  will  continue  for 

some  time  yet,  and  will  prevent  any  falling  off'  in  the  trade 

improvement.  Possibly,  indeed,  what  has  occurred  may  rather 

increase  than  check  the  immediate  demand  on  account  of  the 

Scd’tTi of  “t1?-  ,pe?piewi“  rtrCw 

5m-  iwe,r*lf  Je  •“  Tery  Iitely  to  l|flPP"M  in  other 
trades,  that,  therefore,  prices  are  almost  certain  to  advance 
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generally ;  and  that  those  who  have  to  make  up  their  stodks,  to 
effect  repairs  and  renewals,  and  to  extend  businesses,  had  better 
give  their  orders  at  once  than  wait  until  the  rise  has  taken  place. 
The  maintenance  of  peace  or  an  outbreak  of  war  would,  of 
course,  also  greatly  affect  trade.  But  our  readers  can  estimate 
for  themselves  the  political  probabilities,  and  we  need  do  no 
more  here  than  refer  thus  briefly  to  the  influence  that  must  be 
exercised  upon  trade  by  the  course  of  events  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

There  remains  one  great  influence  to  be  considered — namely, 
the  value  of  money.  Undoubtedly  a  rise  in  wages  generally 
tends  to  raise  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  Assuming  that 
the  workpeople  continue  to  work  as  many  hours  as  they  do  at 
present,  they  will  earn,  say — in  the  coal  trade — io  per  cent. 
more  money  each  week  than  they  have  done  lately.  In  other 
words,  each  employer  will  have  to  pay  away  weekly  22 s.  for 
every  1 1.  he  has  had  to  pay  hitherto.  When  it  is  recollected 
that' the  total  number  of  men  and  boys  affected  by  the  dispute 
was  estimated  to  be  240,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  means  a  considerable  sum.  And  if  there  is  a  rise  of 
wages  in  the  counties  not  hitherto  affected,  the  addition  to  the 
weekly  wages  bills — in  the  coal  trade  alone — will  be  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Supposing  the  movement  spreads  to  other  indus¬ 
tries,.  then  the  addition  to  the  total  weekly  wages  bills  in 
the  country  will  be  very  large.  But,  as  there  are  no  small 
notes  current  in  England  and  AVales,  the  wages  .will  have  to 
be  paid  in  coin.  Probably  the  addition  will  chiefly  be  paid 
in  silver  coin;  but  doubtless  there  will  also  be  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  that  will  be 
needed  by  employers  to  pay  their  worlrpeople  weekly.  All  addi¬ 
tional  gold  coin  thus  required  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  will  tend  to  reduce  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  reserve,  and  thus  to  raise  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount 
in  London.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  at  a  time  when 
the  foreign  demand  for  gold  is  large  this  increased  internal 
circulation  may  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the 
money  market.  But  if  the  foreign  demand  is  satisfied  lor  the 
time  being,  and  does  not  spring  up  again  to  any  large  extent,  the 
expansion  of  the  internal  coin  circulation  will  not  have  such  an 
effect  upon  the  money  market  as  will  injure  trade.  It  will 
doubtless  ensure  that  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  will  not 
in  the  immediate  future  fall  as  low  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
summer.  But  if  the  foreign  drain  becomes  large  again,  the 
mere  expansion  of  the  internal  coin  circulation  must  have  some 
detrimental  effect  upon  trade.  We  speak,  of  course,  ol  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  and  we  are  assuming  that  the  miners  are  satis¬ 
fied  by  what  they  have  obtained,  and  will  not  soon  again  make 
other  demands  upon  their  employers.  We  are  . also  assuming 
that  there  will  be  no  serious  strikes  in  other  industries.  .  Of 
course,  if  good  relations  are  not  established  between  mine- 
owners  and  miners  by  the  concession  of  the  former,  or  if  the 
worlrpeople  in  other  trades  show  themselves  unreasonable,  an 
uneasy  feeling  may  spring  up  in  the  business  community,  and 
this  would  undoubtedly  check  trade. 


ADULTERATION. 


A  S  we  have  previously  stated,  lager  beer  for  the  most  part 
A-  comes  from  Germany.  The  true  interpretation  of  ^ger  heer 
is  beer  that  has  been  laid  down  to  ripen ;  and  the  word  la0er 
literally  means  a  stand  for  casks.  The  process  of  manufacture 
differs  considerably  from  that  employed  in  England.  AY  ith  us 
«  high  ”  fermentation  prevails,  but  111  Germany  the  beer  is  s  ow  y 
fermented  at  a  very  low  temperature  in  vast  cellars,  kept  artifi¬ 
cially  cool  by  ice;  and  “low”  fermentation  alone  is  practised. 
Beer's  made  on  the  “  high  ”  fermentation  system  are  liable  to  turn 
sour  but  in  the  “  low  ”  process  acetification  is  very  unusual. 
u  Hi’p-h  ”  or  top  fermentation  is  rapid,  and  the  great  globules  go  to 
the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum,  and  nitrogenous  matter  re¬ 
mains,  which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  induces  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid.  Bavarian  beer  and  South  German  liquors  are  made  on  the 
« low  ”  or  bottom  fermentation  system ;  the  yeast  is  not  carried  to 
the  top,  but  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  the  nitrogenous  matter 
is  all  formed  in  the  yeast  before  the  sugar  lias  been  entirely  de¬ 
composed  The  temperature  for  the  “  high  ”  fermentation  is  1 8 
to  320  Centigrade ;  the  temperature  for  the  “  low  fermentation  is 
8°  to  io°  Centigrade. 

In  Germany  lager  beer  is  a  most  popular  beverage,  because  the 
leer-drinker  wishes  to  swallow  a  larger  bulk  of  liquid  than  his 
English  rival.  Then,  too,  in  Germany  the  customer  is.  comfort¬ 
ably  seated,  and  he  is  able  fo  put  away  vast  quantities  of  his 
favourite  liquor,  generally  with  impunity ;  for  lager  beer  is,  as  a 

rule,  absolutely  innocuous.  In  England  the  customer  stands  w 

usually  in  a  hurry ;  quality  (of  a  certain  kind)  and  not  quantity 
is  the  desideratum,  and,  above  all,  flavour  and  condition. 

The  manufacture  of  lager  beer  upon  the  German  system  has 
usually  in  England,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  proved  a  failure, 
for' to  '  produce  a  lager  beer-a  beer  which  has  been  allowed  to 
ripen  by  a  process  of  slow  fermentation— takes  at  the  very  least  a 
■period  of  twelve  weeks.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  beer  sold  in  public-houses  is  made  and  consumed 
within  the  space  of  ten  days.  Of  course,  what  brewers  term 


«  stock  ”  beer  is  kept  for  a  month  or  two  before  it  is  sent  out,  in 
order  that  it  may  u  age,”  as,  with  delightful  irony,  they  tell  us.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  production  of  lager  beer— i.e.  a  beer 
matured  by  time — offers  no  temptation  to  the  capitalist ;  nrst,  be¬ 
cause  his  money  is  locked  up  ;  next,  because  be  would  require  vast 
and  cool  subterranean  cellars,  and,  most  of  all,  because  the  very 
brewing  of  lager  beer  would  require  new  plant  and  new  pro¬ 
cesses. 

But  the  English  brewer  is  wise  in  his  generation.  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  lager  beer,  and  he  does  his  best  to  supply  it  in 
his  own  way.  He  does  not  follow  the  German  process,  but  he 
adapts  his  own  to  make  what  he  sells  as  lager  beer,  and  so  pro¬ 
duces  a  lighter  beverage,  but  “fuller-tasting”  on  the  palate.  I  e 
English  brewer  modifies  his  system  of  mashing,  by  which  the 
beer  contains  more  “  dextrine  ”  than  would  normally  be  the  case. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  lager  beer 
tastes  lighter  it  is  any  less  alcoholic.  Though  lager  beer  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  most  people  to  be  an  almost,  harmless  drink,  ye  e 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight  is  as  great  in  the  case  o 
lager  beer  as  in  all  British  ales,  with  the  exceptions  (ff  such 
special  brewings  as  “Disher’s  Ten  Guinea  Ale  ,an(^  Basss 

Barley  Wine,”  which,  of  course,  contain  more  spirit.  I  he  tact 
remains  that  lager  beer  is  a  better  and  more  wholesome  beverage, 
because  it  is  more  easily  assimilated  and  retained  by  the  drinker 
than  ordinary  English  beer,  and  so  he  can  drink  more  ol  it  with 
impunity.  For  the  same  reason  some  people  can  tolerate  stout 
and  not  ale.  This  great  digestibility  is  due  to  the  ditlerence  in 
the  combination  of  the  fermentable  carbo-hydrates  present  in  the 
beer,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  process  of  manufacture. 
From  an  hygienic  point  of  view,  lager  beer  is  themore  Whole¬ 
some  drink,  and  this  the  public  are  beginning  to  find  out. 

In  the  English  process  the  malt  is  infused;  in  the  German  it 
is  heated  up  with  cold  water  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  a  decoction  process..  Irom.  this  latter 
plan  the  beer  is  determined  which  is  very  rich  in  dextrine  as  com¬ 
pared  to  maltose,  and,  in  addition,  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
are  peptonised  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Thus  it  is  easily  intelligible  why  lager  beer  is  more  readily 
tolerated  and  digested  than  English  beer.  Lager  beer,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  ordinary  public-house  beer,  is  innocuous,  irom  1  s 
dio-estibilitv  ;  and  another  point  to  he  observed  in  this  connexion 
is  the  smaller  toxic  effect  of  lager  beer,  due  to- the  much  larger 
quantity  of  narcotic  in  the  shape  of  hops  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ordinary  English  beer. 

Real  German  lager  beer  can  never  be  sold  successfully  in 
ordinary  public-houses  without  a  considerable  outlay,  which 
would  include  a  remodelling  of  the  English  plant.  To  produce 
the  “  head  ”  on  real  lager  beer  it  must  be  stored  cold  tor  a 
long  period,  and  then  drawn  off  in  a  hot  room.  These  peculiar 
conditions  could  not  be  obtained  with  the  present  form  of  public- 
house  plant  and  the  comparatively  small  cellarage,  and  to  re¬ 
model  the  plant  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  to  prove  a  profit¬ 
able  speculation  for  either  brewer  or  pub  ican.  AN  hat  the 
capitalist  is  really  doing  now  is  to  successfully  imitate  the  Ger¬ 
man  lager  beer,  and,  dropping  hops  as  much  as  P°ssibl e  produce, 
often  by  means  of  malt  adjuncts  and  substitutes,  a  full-flav  oured 
and  digestible  beverage  of  similar  alcoholic  strength  to  ordinary 
public-house  beer,  yet  free  from  toxic  effect.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Bavarian 1  lager  beer 
isf  in  reality,  a  pure  beer  composed  of  water,  ma.lt,  and  hop.,  t 
addition  of  any  other  substance  whatever  having  been  recently- 
forbidden  in  Bavaria.  In  that  country  the  authorities  are  not. 
content  with  simply  fining  the  offending  brewer  or  beer-seller  , 
he  is  sent  off  to  prison  at  once.  All  other  German  brewers  of 
lager  beer  use  the  usual  adjuncts  utilized  by  English  brewers, 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  popular  German  lager  beer  is 
largelv  prepared  from  rice  ;  and,  as  there  is  77  cent,  of  starch 
contained  in  rice,  the  effect  of  the  beer  thus  produced  on  its  con¬ 
sumers  may  he  easily  imagined. 


THE  FRENCH  PLAYS. 


AST  week  L'Abbe  Constantin  was  replaced  by  the  well- 
jl  J  known  comedy,  Un  Fils  de  Famille.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  fill  the  programme  with  a  more  suitable  plav,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
hi.  Lafontaine’s  power  and  versatility,  but,  at  the  same  tune, 
the  rest  of  M.  Maver’s  company  finds  scope  for  its  considerable 
all-round  talent,  the  piece  was  first  produced  at  the  Gymnasc 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  M.  Lafonta.ne  appeared  as  Colonel 
Desliayes,  the  rule  he  now  resumes.  In  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  first,  production  English  audiences  have  been 
made  familiar  with  the  play  through  the  medium  ol  several 
adaptations.  The  most  recent  version  was  that  winch  appeared 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  during  the  management  of  Mr.  Hare 
and  Mr.  Kendal,  under  the  title  of  The  Queen  s  Shilling,  and 
the  event  is  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds  of  London  play¬ 
goers  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  respective  methods 
and  merits  of  the  French  and  English  representatives  of  the  chief 
characters  The  comparison  is  really  not  just,  as  the  adapters, 
with  full  knowledge,  no  doubt,  of  the  public  to  which  they 
appealed,  managed  to  introduce  a  more  serious  vein  than  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  work  of  the  original  authors.  The  subject  is, 

however,  worth  considering  on  account  of  the  revolt  which  has 
arisen  among  leading  English  actors  against  the  assumption  which 
has  long  been  an  article  of  faith  among  a  certain  section  of  the 
playgoing  public,  that  they  are  inferior  to  their  French  brethren 
both  in  training  and  in  those  natural  dramatic  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  really  national  drama.  An 
instance  of  the  inestimable  value  of  good  stage  traditions  and 
the  existence  of  an  artistic  dramatic  school  is  to  be  found  by 
comparing  Mrs.  Kendal’s  impersonation  of  Emmeline  de  Vibraie 
with  that  of  Mile.  Jane  May.  Now  Mrs.  Kendal  is  an  actress 
ol  far  greater  power  and  resource  than  Mile.  Jane  May,  and 
she  gave  to  the  character  of  Emmeline  a  finer  touch  of  human 
sentiment  than  does  the  French  actress.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  performance  was  marred  by  the  amateur  tricks  which  so 
constantly  interfere  with  her  art,  and  which  Mile.  Jane  May 
would  never  be  capable  of  perpetrating.  It  therefore  remains 
purely  a  question  of  taste  as  to  whether  a  performance  of 
uniform  and  delightful  excellence  gives  more  pleasure  than  a 
halting  and  often  irritating  impersonation  relieved  by  occa¬ 
sional  flashes  of  genuine  dramatic  genius.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  consider  the  case  of  M.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Hare 
the  position  is  somewhat  reversed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Hare’s  clever  acting  in  the  part  of 
Colonel  Deshayes ;  he  is  not,  however,  an  actor  of  the  same 
calibre  as  M.  Lafontaine.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is  too  great 
an  artist  to  presume  upon  his  great  dramatic  power,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  reserve,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  among  French  actors,  is  due  to  superior  training. 
No  better  instance  of  this  could  be  found  than  in  M.  Bryant’s 
admirable  rendering  of  the  part  of  the  foolish  young  Lancer.  In 
the  scene  where  he  feigns  intoxication  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Colonel  from  identifying  him  as  his  foe  of  the  evening  before,  his 
actn^  was  perfectly  realistic  without  offending  in  any  way. 
Air.  Kendal  has  seldom  been  so  well  suited  with  a  part  as  in  this 
play  ;  but  we  think  that  his  performance  was  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  of  M.  Bryant.  The  other  parts  in  the  piece  at  the  Royalty 
ave  well  played ;  perhaps  M.  Schey  exaggerated  the  stiffness  of 
Kirchet,  the  Marechal  des  Logis ;  but  his  acting  was  in  every  wrav 
humorous. 


bo  now,  w'hen  we  feel  even  slightly  uncertain 
Of  what  might  have  happened  if  t’other  had  not, 

We  may  turn  to  the  Seer  who  can  see  through  the  curtain 
'Ihat  hides  from  us  man’s  hypothetical  lot. 

When  what,  we  know,  should  be 
We’re  told  by  him  would  be 
If  something  else  had  been,  all  doubt  we  dismiss, 
And  hush  each  suggestion 
Of  sceptical  question 

By  letting  our  judgments  repose  upon  this — 

That  C-v-n  declares  ’twould  be  so, 

And  that  he  is  the  boy  that  would  know. 


REVIEWS. 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL.* 


CAVAN  THE  SEER. 


TT  E  sent  them  the  cheque,  to  their  high  satisfaction, 
But  uttered  and  added  this  check  to  their  pride— 

AV  hen  you  look  on  his  portrait  reflect  how  your  action 
Assisted  to  thrust  the  great  statesman  aside. 

It  is  all  your  own  doing 
If  now  you’re  not  viewing 
r  An  Ireland  contented  and  loyal  and  free  ; 

Yes,  many  a  blessing 
A  ou’d  now  be  possessing 
Had  Birmingham  only  gone  solid  for  G.” 

It  was  thus  that  he  put  it,  just  so  ; 

And  C-v-n  s  the  boy  that  would  know. 

“lor  ’tis  Liberty’s  home  is  your  city,”  said  C-v-n ; 

“  There  must,  I  imagine,  be  many  a  one 
Of  your  Liberal  townsmen  who  cannot  but  have  an 
Uneasy  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done. 

What  heroes  surviving 
Alight  now  have  been  thriving 

Had  Birmingham  taken  the  Parnellite  line, 

A  saved  Aland  eville,  an 
Unweakened  John  Billon, 

Alore  power  in  the  elbow  of  William  O’Brine.” 
Yes,  he  put  it  with  confidence  so ; 

And  C-v-n’s  the  boy  that  would  know. 

Tis  true  that  the  Saxon  maligners  of  Erin 
Have  never  much  faith  in  that  prospect  professed ; 

And  would  look  for  much  else  besides  skittles  and  beer  in 
The  fate  of  John  Dillon,  O’Brine,  and  the  rest. 

They  insist  on  deductions 
For  possible  ructions, 

Disturbing  the  calm  of  that  future  serene; 

And  bid  us  acknowledge 
Some  chance  that  the  College 
Alight  see  a  few  wigs  on  its  glorious  Green. 

But  C-v-n  thinks  things  would  go  slow  ; 

And,  sure,  lie’s  the  boy  that  would  know. 

Ay,  and  others  suggest  that  our  idol’s  success  would 
t  Have  smashed  up  his  cultus  for  ever  perhaps ; 

Nay,  they  roundly  declare  that  two  years,  even  less,  would 
Be  wholly  unlikely,  in  fact,  to  elapse 
Before  hope’s  disappointment 
(Dead  fly  in  the  ointment) 

Turned  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  fierce  palinode, 
And  great  Liberators 
To  tricksters  and  traitors, 

Whose  left  hand  withdrew  what  their  right  had 
bestowed. 

But  C-v-n  don’t  look  at  it  so  ; 

And  C-v-n’s  the  boy  that  would  know. 


TY/[  R;  W.  J.  FITZPATRICK  is  an  industrious  and  useful  worker 
T'-1-  in  the  field  of  Irish  political  history  and  biography.  His 
Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,  a  type  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastic — statesman, 
scholar,  and  gentleman — now  unhappily  almost  extinct;  his  Life 
of  Lord  Cloncurrv,  a  weak  Protestant  peer,  who  served  often  as 
an  intermediary  between  O’Connell  and  the  Castle,  and  whom 
the  agitator  used,  though  certainly  not  ns  not  abusing  him,  for  be¬ 
came  in  for  no  small  amount  of  the  arch-vituperator’s  Billings¬ 
gate  ;  and  his  sketches  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  cannot  be 
safely  neglected  by  any  student  of  Irish  history,  and  may  profit- 
ably  engage  the  attention  ol  those  who  are  engaged  in  solving 
and— by  no  means  a  consequence — who  wish  to  understand  the 
political  problems  of  the  day.  The  two  large  volumes  of  the 
Correspondence  of  O’Connell  which  have  just  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Alurray  are  still  more  important  and  interesting.  They  might 
with  advantage  have  been  smaller.  The  greatest  of  all  editorial 
gifts,  the  art  of  omitting,  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  is 
a  devotee  of  his  subject.  The  Alohammedan,  who  carefully  picks 
up  every  scrap  of  paper  which  he  sees,  on  the  chance  that  it  mav 
contain  the  Divine  name  or  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  is  onlv  a 
type  of  the  pious  reverence  which  Air.  Fitzpatrick  seems  to  enter¬ 
tain  for  any  fragment  of  O’Connell’s  handwriting.  Air.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  does  not  sufficiently  understand  the  use  and  final  cause 
of  the  waste-paper  basket.  But  the  reader’s  inalienable  privilege 
ol  skimming  and  skipping  remains;  and  every  reader,  except  the 
reviewer,  may  be  his  own  editor  of  Air.  Fitzpatrick.  Air'  Fitz¬ 
patrick  has  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  he  has  now  published ;  and  we  can  easilv 
understand  his  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  anything  which  it  has 
cost  him  so  much  time  and  pains  to  procure.  But  the  economic 
doctrine  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  labour  they  have  cost,  only  partially  true  in  its  own  sphere 
is  not  true  at  all  in  regard  to  literary  products  or  discoveries.  ’ 
On  the  whole,  Air.  Fitzpatrick’s  volumes  may  be  heartily  com¬ 
mended.  From  them  may  be  gathered  a  better  idea  of  O’Connell's 
character  and  his  aim  in  public  life,  so  far  as  after  the  concession 
ol  Catholic  Emancipation  he  had  any  steady  aim  at  all,  than  from 
any  other  source.  O’Connell  was  probably  the  greatest  Irishman 
ol  pure  or  predominantly  Celtic  blood,  and  of  the  old  religion  of 
whom  we  have  record.  We  say  predominantly  Celtic  blood 
lor  even  in  Kerry  there  must  have  been  a  mixture  of  races  from 
which  no  family  can  have  escaped.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is 
talked  on  this  subject.  Burke  and  Grattan  are  spoken  of  bv 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  as  exemplifying  by  their  rhetorical  excesses 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Irish  character ;  yet  Burke  probablv  and 
Grattan  certamly,  had  more  of  English' or  Anglo-Norman ’than 
of  (  eltic  blood  in  them.  Because  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  peer 
ol  Ireland  and  carried  light-hearted  gaiety  and  an  adventurous 
temper  into  English  politics,  he  is  habitualfy  spoken  of  as  atypical 
Irishman,  though  the  Temples  belonged  to  the  great  English 
family  now  represented  by  the  ducal  house  of  Buckingham0  li¬ 
the  name  and  lineage  of  Fox  lent  itself  to  such  an  hypothesis 
we  should  doubtless  have  had  ingenious  contrasts  between  him 
and  Pitt  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  and  English  cenius 
and  character.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  trace  some  of  the 
qualities  of  American  statesmen  to  the  Red  Indian  blood  as 
it  is  to  find  Celtic  qualities  in  the  men  of  English  or  Arndo 
Norman  race  settled  in  Ireland  or  their  descendants  °ln 
G  Connell,  however,  the  character  of  the  man  bore  a  close  cor 
respondence  with  the  qualities  which  it  is  customary  to  regard 
as  inherent  m  the  Celt;  though,  if  Fox  and  O’Connell  could  have 
exchanged  dates  and  circumstances,  they  would  possibly  have 
exchanged  careers.  In  the  charm  which  they  exercised  over  men 
in  private  life,  in  the  strength  of  their  home  affections,  to  which 
many  letters  of  O’Connell’s  in  his  case  bear  exuberant  witness 
and,  we  must  add,  in  a  certain  superiority  to  straitlaced  morality’ 
they  had  much  in  common.  O’Connell,  though  a  distinguished 
lineage  is  claimed  for  him,  as  for  every  Irish  O,  is  essentially  the 
Dash  peasant  of  ALss  Edgeworth  and  Carleton,  with  the  training 
of  St.  Omer  and  Douai  added  to  that  of  the  hedge  school,  and 
figuring  at  the  Bar  instead  of  in  the  witness-box  or  the  dock  In 
political  character  and  aims  O’Connell  was  a  contribution  made 
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t>V  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth.  He  was  born  in  1775,  the  year  in  which 
Grattan,  whose  work  he  was  destined  to  see  undone,  and  un¬ 
successfully  to  attempt. to  reaccomplish,  entered  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons.  One  and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  independence  of  Ireland — events  by  no  means  unconnected. 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  always  felt  that  its  cause  and  that 
of  American  independence  were  associated  ;  and  when  Franklin 
vi.  it.ed  Dublin  he  was,  by  a  unique  compliment,  invited^  to  sit 
with  the  members  on  the  floor  of  the  House — a  courtesy  which 
had  hitherto  been  extended  only  to  members  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  visiting  Dublin.  O’Connell  was  a  child  of  seven  years 
only  in  1782,  but  these  events  no  doubt  formed  the  topics  ot  talk 
during  his  boyhood.  He  went  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  St.  Omer, 
and  remained  there  and  at  Douai  during  three  years.  The  French 
Devolution,  which  he  saw  close  at  hand,  sent  him,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  back  to  Ireland  a  Tory..  John  Sheares,  afterwards 
hanged  for  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  was  his  travelling 
companion  homewards,  and  O’Connell  was  revolted  by  Sheares  s 
exhibition  to  him  of  a  handkerchief  which,  he  said,  he  had  soaked 
in  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  When  O’Connell  fofind  himself  on 
board  the  English  packet-boat,  he  tore  the  French  tricolour  which 
he  had  worn  for  protection  out  of  his  hat  and  flung  it  into  the 
sea.  His  French  experience  and  the  impression  it  made  upon 
him  probably  helped  to  keep  him  aloof  from  the  revolutionary 
societies  and  from  the  Irish  rebellion  which  looked  for  aid  to 
France.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1798,  and  preferred  circuit 
to  sharing  the  fortunes  of  his  old  acquaintance.  This  part  of  his 
life,  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  in  regard  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  the  future  direction  of  his  career,  is  a 
blank  in  regard  to  his  correspondence.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  not 
been  able  to  find,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  published,  any  letters 
between  1795  and  1802.  But  O’Connell’s  whole  future  course 
and  his  curiously  undecided  language  and  attitude  in  regard  to 
revolutionary  movements  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium  in  which  his  mind  was  left  by  the  influence 
upon  him  of  the  American  struggle  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
revolution  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Irish  rebellion  on  the  other.  The  combination  of  veiled  incentives 
to  lawlessness  with  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitutional 
methods  of  agitation  had  not  been  reduced  in  O’Connell’s  time 
to  an  art  so  perfect  as  that  which  it  has  now  attained. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1807,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  that  O’Connell'  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  life  of 
Ireland,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  be  drawn  into  it. 
Ilis  was  not  the  temper  to  be  content  with  the  safe  and  un¬ 
exciting  triumphs  of  the  Bar,  or,  when  the  time  had  come,  with 
the  dignified  and  decorous  functions  of  the  Bench.  He  lived  in 
an  element  of  storm.  How  far  personal  ambition  or  patriotic 
aims  were  predominant  in  his  mind  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  his  agitation  and  negotiations  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
they  precisely  coincided.  The  inability  to  sit  in  Parliament 
which  pressed  on  members  of  his  faith  was  a  disability  which 
weighed,  perhaps,  more  heavily  upon  him  than  upon  almost  any 
ether.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  pre-eminently  an  O’Connell 
Relief  Bill.  Till  that  point  was  gained  nothing  was  gained. 
Afterwards  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  purpose  steadily 
in  view.  He  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  before  lie  began 
seriously  to  agitate  for  Repeal,  though  he  had  toyed  with  the 
question  before,  giving  it  prominence,  or  putting  it  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  or  dropping  it  altogether  as  suited  his  purpose.  At  one 
time  he  declared  that,  to  secure  Repeal,  he  would  go  back  to  the 
penal  laws ;  at  another  that,  if  he  were  sure  of  getting  justice  for 
Ireland  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  would  give  up  the  idea 
of  an  Irish  Parliament.  lie  would  probably  have  renounced  the 
career  of  an  agitator  for  high  political  office  in  England.  He 
looked  confidently  for  Cabinet  place,  and  even  talked  wildly 
about,  being  Lord  Chancellor,  a  post  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  he  was  ineligible.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  would  have  ever  consented  to  any  measures  which  he  did  not 
persuade  himself  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Nothing 
could  have  made  him  an  Orangeman  or  a  Protestant-ascendency 
man.  But,  if  Ireland  was  to  profit,  it  was  through  him  that  she 
must  profit.  He  must  be  seen  conferring  upon  her  the  benefits 
she  looked  for,  either  as  Minister  or  as  mob-ruler.  The  Whigs 
were  ready  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with  him ;  but  -they 
would  not  re6eive  him  among  them.  They  were  parties  to  the 
Lichfield  House  Compact  with  him — a  word  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  as  much  virtuous  indignation  and  disclaimer  as  the  words 
treaty  and  negotiations  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  Kil- 
mainliam  accommodation.  But,  though  Lichfield  House  was 
open  to  him,  as  a  politician,  Holland  House,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
pathetically  complains,  closed  its  gates  upon  him,  and  Woburn 
and  Bowood  were  equally  inhospitable.  He  became  a  sort,  of 
undertaker  (to  use  the  old  Parliamentary  phrase)  for  the  Irish 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dictating  many  of  the  Irish  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  influencing  Irish  policy.  But  this  indirect  and 
unseen  influence  was  not  enough  for  O’Connell.  I  lis  Whig  allie.s 
revolted  under  the  pressure  he  put  on  them  ;  and  to  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  once  more  he  betook  himself  to  agitation.  It  is  possible 
that,  with  a  little  social  management,  O’Connell  might  have  been 
tamed.  The  favourable  impression  which  he  made  upon  men  so 
fastidious  as  Montalembert  and  Falloux  suggests  that  the  arts  of 
the  drawing-room  were  not  beyond  his  reach.  But  he  was  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  shelved  in  a  judgeship  nor  reduced  to  the  level 


of  a  whip  or  wirepuller.  If  he  could  not  ostensibly  control  events 

as  a  Minister,  he  would  dictate  measures  as  an  agitator.  His 
qualifications,  both  as  a  Parliamentary  and  as  a  platform  orator, 
were  unrivalled  in  their  combination,  and  were  not  surpassed 
apart.  The  late  Mr.  Roebuck,  on  such  a  point  an  admirable 
and  by  no  means  a  biassed  critic,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  was  the  best  Parliamentary  debater  he  had  known,  and  this 
in  a  House  of  Commons  which  contained  Peel  and  Graham, 
Stanley  and  Russell.  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  we  _  recollect  rightly,  has 
somewhere  expressed  the  same  opinion.  O’Connell  was  the  first 
mob-orator  probably  of  any  time,  and  in  his  time  mobs  were 
mobs,  and  not  regiments  drilled  by  Caucus  sergeants.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Melbourne  Government  clearly  impending  in  1840 
showed  to  O'Connell  that  his  alliance  with  the  Whigs  would 
answer  no  purpose  of  his  own.  It  could  not  lead  to  dominant 
Parliamentary  position,  nor,  if  he  still  desired  it,  to  office.  The 
Repeal  Association  was  therefore  formed,  not  more  for  political 
than  for  personal  and  pecuniary  ends.  For  a  few  years  0  Connell 
was  a  great,  power  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  movement  collapsed  under 
the  joint  effect  of  the  Government  prosecution  and  of  the  “Young 
Ireland  ”  revolt.  With  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1846  he  resumed  his  relations  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  his  strength,  physical  and  political,  was  spent,  and  in  1847, 
a  consistent  and  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  whatever  his  sincerity 
and  consistency  in  other  things,  he  set  out  towards  Rome,  hoping 
to  die  there.  His  course  was  stopped  at  Genoa. 


NOVELS." 

THE  public  has  grown  accustomed  in  these  latter  days  to 
seeing  the  names  of  its  heroes  taken  in  vain  and  the  objects 
of  its  reverence  being  made  more  or  less  grotesque.  Only  recently 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  represented  to  us  as  an  inconsistent 
maunderer,  whose  toleration  was  but  another  name  for  weakness ; 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  Shakspeare’s  manhood  have  whiled  away  a 
few  hours  for  the  jaded  novel-reader  ;  even  the  mighty  figure  of 
Moses  has  been  summoned  from  Pisgah  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  an  already  interesting  tale.  But  there  is  one  man  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  safe  from  sacrilegious  hands,  one  man 
whom  the  wildest  imagination  could  hardly  connect  with  a  love- 
story,  and  that  man  is  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  So,  at  least,  ve 
should  have  said  yesterday ;  and  we  should  have  been  wrong. 
Mr.  Pullen-Burry  has  rushed  in  where  any  man  gifted  with  the 
smallest  grain  of  humour  would  have  known  better  than  to  set 
his  feet ;  and  the  result  is  550  pages  filled  with  direct  quotations 
from  Scripture,  or  remarks  as  much  in  its  style  as  the  author  can 
contrive  to  make— a  style  which  contrasts  somewhat  strangely 
with  the  lines  of  Pope,  Byron,  and  Tennyson  occasionally  inter¬ 
spersed.  The  main  idea  of  the  novel  is  briefly  this  Jeremiah 
has  accompanied  Zedekiah’s  daughters  to  Tahpanes,  in  Egypt, 
and,  when  one  of  them  escapes  by  sea  to  Ireland  (or  Ieme),  via 
Carthage,  the  Prophet  sails  with  her  (bearing  always  Jacob’s 
Stone  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant),  only  to  find  Ireland  peopled 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  king  at  once  marries  the  fugitive 
princess.  Jeremiah  performs  the  marriage  ceremony,  not  only 
of  this  illustrious  pair,  but  also  of  the  maid  of  honour  and 
Baruch  the  scribe  (for  poor  Baruch  is  likewise  dragged  in), 
and  then  lives  happily  for  ten  more  years,  when  his  approach- 
ing  death  is  gladdened  by  a  vision  of  Queen  \  ictoria  at  the 
Jubilee  sitting  on  the  Stone  of  Jacob.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Ireland  must  have  become 
sensibly  lighter  at  the  prophet’s  decease ;  yet,  after  all,  his  in¬ 
timate  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  the  axve  that 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  known  occasionally  to  un¬ 
bend,  to  deign  to  listen  to  love-songs,  even  to  pay  compliments— 
0I1,  fie,  Jeremiah  !— as  when  he  informs  the  maid  of  honour  that 
her  silvery  tones  were  enough  to  draw  from  their  briny  caverns 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.  After  this  the  reader  w  ill  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  Jeremiah  being  chaffed  about  his  female  com¬ 
panions.  Jeremiah  being  chaffed !  Can  the  human  mind  face 
the  thought  without  losing  its  balance  P  But  such  is  the  fact. 
Strange  to  say,  the  practical  bearings  of  life  seem  to  have  little 
share  in  the  thoughts  of  these  fugitives.  If  Jeremiah  is  not 
prophesying  or  warning  his  friends  at  considerable  length,  they 
are  singing  the  songs  of  Solomon  or  studying  the  records  of 
Jewish  history.  Miriam,  indeed,  the  tuneful  maid  of  honour, 
does  once  or  twice  show  signs  of  being  a  little  bored ;  but  the 
rest  are  always  stretched  on  a  moral  tightrope.  How  different 
from  the  actual  Bible  history,  where  the  little  details  of  common 
life  are  given  all  the  importance  they  would  naturally  take!  Yet 
Mr.  Pullen-Burry  has  spared  no  pains  with  his  book.  He  has 
studied  everything  that  may  bear  on  his  subject,  and  supplies 
careful  foot-notes  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  readers.  But  he 
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has  entirely  failed  to  see  the  absolute  unfitness  of  his  theme  for 
the  pages  of  a  novel,  and  his  way  of  writing  is  clumsy  and 
obscure.  Two  examples  of  this  ambiguous  style  shall  close  our 
review  ;  they  are  taken  from  Vol.  II.,  p.  4,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  112. 
“  In  stately  guise  from  the  settlements  of  the  Cassiterides  had 
been  fetched  in  ships  of  Dan,  across  the  separating  channel,  the 
Princess  of  Judah,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  received  at  the  Court  of  Tara  some  weeks  previously, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Abner.”  “  It  then,  of  ‘  his  young  twigs 
a  tender  one ’was  taken  and ‘planted  in  the  mountain  of  the 
height  of  Israel,’  if,  indeed,  a  daughter  (a  tender  one)  of  the  latest 
reigning  representative  of  the  House  of  David  (Zedekiah)  did,  in 
escaping  from  Egypt,  join  herself  to  a  kingdom  of  Israelite 
colonists  (for  it  has  been  observed  that  Dan  possessed  a  navy  of 
ships  before  the  Trojan  war — Judges  v.  17),  then  to  perpetuate 
the  line  of  kings  promised  to  her  forefather  David,  we  need 
wander  no  further  in  search  of  the  commission  Jeremiah  was 
divinely  appointed  to  perform,  in  that  he  was  ‘  to  build  and  to 
plant,’  as  well  as  to  ‘  root  out  and  to  destroy.’  ”  These  passages 
are  chosen  haphazard  from  many  equally  awkward  and  un¬ 
meaning. 

Mrs.  Spender’s  book  deals  with  very  different  people  and  things, 
but  it  is  not  much  more  true  to  nature.  It  is  very  long,  and  its 
length  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  interest  it 
excites.  It  is,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  quite  harmless,  and  the  most 
emotional  of  young  ladies  will  rise  from  it  scatheless ;  but  it  is 
dull.  The  characters  are  all  insipid  and  tiresome,  and  the  reader 
is  unable  to  care  whether  the  heroine,  Enid,  marries  her  elderly 
lover,  or  whether  she  doesn’t,  or  whether  she  marries  her  youthful 
lover,  or  whether  he  is  married  to  her  rough  and  rude  friend, 
Nancy  Kempe.  The  recital  of  Enid’s  woes  leaves  us  precisely  as  it 
finds  us — perfectly  indifferent.  Mrs.  Spender,  in  her  desire  to  be 
mysterious,  does  not  tell  her  story  in  a  straightforward  way. 
Some  one  or  other  is  always  performing  a  strange  action,  for 
reasons  which  doubtless  were  sufficient  for  him,  but  seem  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  reader,  who  is  kept  in  the  dark.  For  instance, 
after  reading  four  times  the  letter  left  for  Enid,  on  her  marriage’ 
by  her  mother  when  dying,  we  failed  to  understand  anything 
except  that  trouble  might  be  in  store,  and  she  had  better  be 
certain  that  her  husband  could  put  up  with  disgrace  before  she 
married  him.  This  was  enough  to  make  Enid  uncomfortable — 
mothers  are  so  inconsiderate — but  hardly  enough  to  induce  her 
instantly  to  break  oft’  the  match.  Then,  as  far  as  we  are  told, 
there  is  no  reason  that  Enid  should  suspect  her  father  of  being 
concerned  in  the  unknown  crime  for  which  Martin,  the  clerk,  is 
imprisoned  in  Dartmoor ;  yet,  unless  she  does  suspect  it,  her  im¬ 
petuous  flight  to  Dartmoor  has  no  meaning.  The  book  is  full  of 
these  anomalies,  which  may  be  accepted  if  the  story  is  one  of  en¬ 
thralling  interest,  but  are  only  irritating  if  it  is  not.  There  is 
likewise  something  rather  provoking  about  the  constant  quota¬ 
tions  indulged  in  by  the  author,  although  these  faults  could  be 
overlooked  if  there  were  any  humour  to  lighten  the  pages.  Of 
this  quality,  however,  they  are  absolutely  destitute,  as  the  stupid 
talk  of  the  Diisseldorf  students  may  be  true,  but  is  not  divertino-. 
Mrs.  Spender  has  written  better  books  than  Kept  Secret,  and  no 
doubt  she  will  again  5  but  this  one  will  hardly  enhance  her 
reputation. 

Lovers  of  Venice  will  find  a  charm  in  the  first  of  Mr.  James’s 
three  little  stories,  though  perhaps  only  literary  people  can  be 
expected  to  feel  its  real  fascination.  It  is,  more  even  than  is 
usual  with  Mr.  J ames,  a  duel  of  wits  ;  and,  though  readers  who 
have  followed  his  past  career  will  know  what  awaits  them  at  the 
end  of  the  story,  there  is  still  an  interest  in  watching  the  passes 
of  the  swords.  The  combatants  are  the  storytellers — an  Ame¬ 
rican,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  whose  master-passion  is  ad¬ 
miration  for  a  dead  and  gone  poet,  Jeffrey  Aspem,  and  one  Miss 
Bordereau,  now  verging  on  her  hundred,  but  who  was  in  early 
youth  the  friend  of  the  poet,  and  perhaps  something  more.  She 
is  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  large  numbers  of  his  letters 

and  papers,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  poet’s  adherents _ 

unwarned  by  the  fate  of  Shelley— to  get  into  their  own  hands 
for  publication.  From  the  first  we  back  the  old  lady,  but  Mr. 
James  has  managed  the  give  and  take  with  great  skill,  and  the 
little  sketch  is  one  of  much  delicacy,  while  glimpses  of  the  vivid 
Venetian  life  serve  to  heighten  the  gloom  of  the  still  isolated 
Palazzo,  which  is  the  casket  of  coveted  treasure.  “  Louisa 
Pallant,”  the  second  story,  is  much  in  his  usual  strain,  which  is 
merely  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  clever  touches  and  unexpected 
turns.  The  remaining  tale,  “  A  Modern  Warning,”  will  or  will 
not  be  classed  among  Mr.  James’s  successes  according  to  the 
view  which  is  entertained  of  the  antagonism  between  the  English 
and  American  races  as  a  subject  for  books.  Some  readers  do  not 
want  to  have  this  fact  continually  harped  upon  ;  others  find 
much  fun  in  it ;  and  these  last  will  certainly  find  immense  diver¬ 
sion  in  Macarthy  Grice.  They  will  scarcely  so  much  relish  the 
end,  where  the  hapless  heroine  takes  poison  and  dies.  This  con¬ 
clusion  seems  wholly  lacking  in  reason,  and  is  unworthy  of  Mr. 
James,  whose  readers  feel  wounded  that  they  cannot  follow  the 
subtle  workings  of  his  mind.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  every 
successful  author  should  carefully  avoid  creating. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Outcasts  has  a  good  deal  of  what 
may  be  called  the  gift  of  narrative.  He  can  tell  his  story,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  many  who  have  a  stoiy  to  tell.  His 
hero,  the  young  clergyman,  is  cleverly  drawn  and  sympathetic, 
and  the  plot  by  which  his  life  is  wrecked  is  ingenious  though 
rather  risky.  Judith  and  her  history  are  originally  conceived  ; 


but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  such  an  overweening  belief  in 
coincidences.  This  seems  to  mark  him  as  an  amateur,  for  he. does 
not  conceal  his  art  with  sufficient  skill.  The  style  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  and  the  tale  can  be  read  with  pleasure. 

Miss  Gibeme  has  given  us  an  excellent,  though  depressing, 
study  oi  a  girl’s  life  being  slowly  snuffed  out  by  two  unobservant 
old  ladies  who  think  that  “  youth  ”  is  synonymous  with  strength. 
Even  in  these  latter  days  of  freedom  girls  often  suffer  in  this  way 
unknown  to  their  elders ;  for  it  is  emphatically  true  that  those 
that  do  not  ask  do  not  have.  The  incredulous  might  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  fervour  in  any  young  man  as  to  lead 
him  to  prowl  round  a  lonely  house  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
unknown  kinswoman  and  foe ;  but  without  little  concessions  of 
this  kind  stories  would  never  be  written,  and  we  should  all  of. us 
have  to  solace  ourselves  with  mediaeval  employments. 

Family  feuds  seem  popular  at  present,  for  we  have  a  second  in 
Little  Lady  Clare,  and,  alas !  for  human  ingenuity,  a  sprained 
ancle.  But  Miss  Green  manages  to  carry  oft'  a  good  deal  by  the 
brightness  of  her  writing ;  and,  though  Little  Lady  Clare’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  thought  too  elegant  for  a  young  lady  of  her  years,  there 
is  nothing  exactly  impossible  in  it,' and  the  other  children  are 
well  done. 


MODERN'  TACTICS  AND  CYCLIST-INFANTRY.* 

EVEN  if  Captain  Gall’s  volume  on  Modern  Tactics  were  nothing 
more  than  what  he  somewhat  too  modestly  calls  an  “  effort  to 
present  old  truths  in  a  new  light,”  it  would  at  least  fulfil  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  body  of  military  students — those  who  for 
reasons  various  cannot  attend  regular  courses  of  instruction — one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  professor’s  duties — the  commenting 
and  analysis  of  the  substance  contained  in  more  ponderous  and 
exhaustive  recognized  text-books,  and  the  “regrouping”  of  sub¬ 
jects.  This  art  of  presenting  facts  “in  a  new  light”  is  that 
which  distinguishes,  par  excellence,  the  good  lecturer  ;  the  view 
of  a  subject,  however  wide,  which  can  be  obtained  through  the 
perusal  of  a  staple  text-book  must  remain  to  a  certain  extent 
unrelieved.  The  help  of  the  lecturer,  or  the  commentator,  or  of 
different  books  dealing  with  the  same  questions,  but  oh  somewhat 
dissimilar  lines,  is  requisite  to  give  that  class  of  students  to 
whom  practical  experience  is  denied  by  circumstances,  what  might 
be  called  the  “  binocular  ”  view  of  this  subject — the  perception  of 
relief ;  to  enable  them,  in  fact,  to  grasp  the  true  perspective  and 
compare  the  relative  importance  of  factors. 

Captain  Gall’s  chapters,  which  before  being  collected  into  a 
volume  appeared  at  intervals — in  a  much  less  polished  form  it 
must  be  owned — among  the  wide  pages  of  the  Illustrated  Naval 
and  Military  Magazine,  were  originally  written  for  the  purpose 
of  lecture,  and  thus  in  construction  are  designed,  as  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  students  preparing 
for  examination  who,  under  conditions  which  render  viva  voce 
instruction  impossible,  can  rarely  be  expected  to  have  acquired 
such  familiarity  with  the  science  as  the  authorized  text-books  on 
tactics  assume  their  readers  to  possess.  But  beyond  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  as  we  have  said,  it  fulfils  satisfactorily,  the  book, 
being  one  of  the  latest  on  a  subject  tersely  described  by  Napoleon 
as  changing  every  ten  years,  is  of  more  intrinsic  value.  It 
deals  with  the  most  recent  developments  of  the  art  of  war — the 
introduction  of  the  “  nerveless  ”  machine  gun  as  a  substitute,  on 
special  occasions,  for  musketry  groups;  of  mounted  infantry; 
and  even  of  what  is  destined  to  become  almost  a  special  “  arm  ” 
and  an  immensely  important  element  of  our  home  defence  forces, 

“  cyclist-infantry ;  ”  it  takes  into  account  what  perhaps  are  the 
most  striking  factors  in  the  study  of  modern  tactics — the  ever 
narrowing  margin  between  aimed  infantry  and  artillery  fire,  the 
increased  range  of  both,  and  the  consequent  and  paramount  ques¬ 
tion  of  fire  discipline — that  master-key  to  success  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  the  present  day;  and,  finally,  the  indispensability  of  the 
spade  as  a  military  implement. 

In  the  treatment  of  so  comprehensive  a  question  as  tactics, 
proper  grouping  and  classification  of  subjects  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  a  useful  work.  A  writer  may  begin  with  what 
can  be  called  the  statics  of  an  army  in  the  field — i.e.  with  what 
is  left  in  modern  military  science  of  the  “  castrametation  ”  of 
old  authors,  logistics,  or  the  art  of  regulating  details  of  marches', 
encampments,  hospital  arrangements,  stores,  baggage ;  with 
“spaces  and  time,”  or  the  art  of  computing  the  extent  of  ground 
which  any  force  may  require  in  deploying  for  action  and  on  the 
march,  and  the  time  necessary  not  only  for  that  purpose  but  also 
for  all  the  changes  of  “  formation”  of  the  three  arms  ;  and  with 
the  precautions  for  the  safety  of  an  encamped  army  or  one  acting 
on  the  defensive— outposts  and  internal  communications.  Gr  he 
may  begin  with  the  “  dynamics,”  and  consider  from  the  first  the 
army  in  motion  and  the  cavalry  screen,  the  systems  of  recon¬ 
naissance,  advanced  and  rear  guards  and  marches,  and  thus  reach, 
the  question  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  position.  The  official 
text-book,  Clery’s  Minor  Tactics,  adopts  the  former,  Captain 
Gall  the  latter  order  of  classification;  beginning  with  the  idea  of 
the  offensive,  then  considering  questions  of  defence  and  retreat, 
and  devoting  his  last  chapters  to  special  cases,  rivers,  defiles, 
wood  and  village  fighting,  night  attacks,  and  the  protection  of 

*  Modern  Tactics.  By  Captain  H.  R.  Gall,  late  5th  Fusiliers,  Instructor 
of  Tactics  at  Messrs.  James  &  Lynch's  Military  Establishment,  Lcxhaia 
Gardens.  2  vols.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1889. 
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convoys  between  a  force  in  the  field  and  its  basis  of  operations. 
There' is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  systems  of  grouping, 
though  it  raav  perhaps  be  more  logical  to  consider  first  the  army 
on  the  move  ;  and,  by  adopting  the  latter,  Captain  Gall  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  to  the  student  of  the  inevitable  Clery 
the  panorama  of  tactics  from  a  comparatively  fresh  point  of 
view. 

With  reference  to  the  plates  which  fill  the  second  volume,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  although  they  actually  fulfil  their  purpose, 
they  do  not  show  a  finish  in  their  execution  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  care  bestowed,  in  the  text,  on  style  and  subject  matter ; 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  in  the  latter  case  Captain  Gall 
revised  the  literary  portion  of  the  production  wit  li  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  should  be  bestowed  on  a  work  of  standing,  whilst  in 
the  former  he  retained  the  same  plates  which  had  been  engraved 
for  the  Kami  and  Military  Illustrated  Magazine — which  periodical, 
for  some  little  comprehensible  reason,  appears  to  employ  a  method 
of  illustration  best  described  as  cheap  and  nasty.  Besides  the 
marring  coarseness  of  the  topographical  details  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  military  signs  there  is  strongly  felt  the  want  of  distinctive 
colours  in  the  representation  of  bodies  of  troops,  of  sentries,  lines 
of  patrols,  &c.  In  many  plates,  indeed,  it  is  difficult,  without 
the  greatest  care,  to  distinguish  between  conventional  trees  and 
what  is  meant  to  stand  for  a  line  of  skirmishers,  sometimes  even 
between  houses  and  farm  buildings  and  small  bodies  in  close 
order. 

Numerous  appendices  fill  up  the  latter  portion  of  the  book, 
spoiling  to  a  certain  extent  the  compactness  of  the  author’s  own 
work,  but  no  doubt  in  a  useful  purpose ;  a  complete  set  of  Test 
Questions  on  the  different  chapters,  devised  for  searching  sell- 
examination;  collections  of  Tactical  Papers,  some  for  Militia 
candidates,  others  for  admission  to  the  Staff  College,  and  for  the 
final  examination  at  Sandhurst;  a  memorandum  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Gall’s  “tactical  model,”  by  Major  Ashburner, 
Queen’s  Bays  ;  a  typically  perfect  scheme  of  village  defence,  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Mallock  ;  ‘a  little  piece  of  statistical  compilation 
(somewhat  meaninglessly  dragged  in,  it  must  be  said,  in  a  work 
dealing  in  essentially  broad  considerations),  under  the  head  of 
“  Infantry  Fire,”  by  Major  Saint  Hubert  d’Entragues.  This  con¬ 
tribution  first  appeared,  a  few  months  ago,  as  a  letter  to  the 
Standard,  and  compares  the  number  of  bullets  which,  at  different 
periods  between  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  hranco- 
German  War,  have  had  to  be  fired  for  the  purpose  of  disabling 
one  man. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  an  admirable,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  short,  paper  on  “The  Employment  of  Cyclist-Infantry ,  ’ 
by  Lieutenant  Eustace  Balfour,  of  the  London  Scottish.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Balfour  has  set  forth  in  some  ten  pages  so  clearly  and  con¬ 
clusively  the  great  possibilities  of  the  cycle  for  military  purposes 
in  a  country  like  England,  intersected  by  many  roads,  lanes, 
and  beaten  paths,  that  we  wish  our  space  allowed  us  to  summarize 
all  his  arguments.  The  first  trials  made  in  this  country  of  the 
utility  of  cyclist-infantry  barely  date  two  years  back.  It  is  true 
that  some  Continental  nations  have  been  before  us  in  using  cyclists 
for  military  purposes,  but  their  employment  does  not  seem  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  conveying  of  information  and  orders. 
In  this  one  branch,  at  least,  of  military  organization  we  aim  at 
higher  results,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  cyclists,  not  only  for 
reconnaissance  and  orderly  work,  but  “  for  the  same  purposes  as 
are  obtained  by  the  cavalry  screen  and  for  rapidly  seizing  and 
holding  distant  positions  of  tactical  importance.”  The  writer,  it 
must  be  understood,  states  the  case  for  the  employment  of 
cyclist-infantry  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  our  \  olunteer 
army. 

We  stand  in  this  position  :  it  may  be  arsumed  that  the  regular  army 
either  possesses,  or  wi.l  possess  soon,  sufficient  cavalr\  and  mounted  infautiy 
to  form  the  necessary  proportion  of  quickly  moving  troops.  It  may  be  also 
roughly  assumed  that  the  yeomanry  cavalry  are  sutlicient  to  perform  the 
same  duties  for  the  Militia.  We  are,  then,  left  face  to  face  with  the.  fact 
that  an  effective  defensive  army  of,  say,  200  ooo  Volunteers  is  devoid  of 
any  rapidly  moving  troops,  with  the’exception  of  220  light,  horse  and 
mounted  rifles.  As  to  this  disproportion  further  comment  is  needless. 

The  remedy  to  this  excessively  serious  state  of  things  is 
obviously  to  be  found  in  the  powerful  force  which  can  be  provided 
by  the  cycling  community.  From  the  very  nature  of  their 
favourite  pursuit,  cyclists  possess  many  of  the  essential  qualities 
and  acquirements  which  it  is  generally  attempted  to  cultivate  in 
cavalry  soldiers  with  reference  to  scouting  duty ;  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation,  an  eye  for  natural  features,  ability  to  compute  distance, 
great  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  so  forth.  Besides  these  they 
understand  the  use  of  maps,  a  quality  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

Volunteers,  as  a  whole,  see  their  way  to  developing  a  force  of  cyclist- 
infantry,  whilst  they  have,  after  many  years  of  effort,  failed  to  obtain  any 
important  number  of  troops  mounted  on  horses.  The  reasons  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  are  very  obvious.  A  horse  costs  much  more  than  a  cycle,  and  de¬ 
mands  12  lbs.  of  bar,  12  lbs.  of  oats,  and  10  gallons  of  water  per  diem,  versus 
a  few  drops  of  oil.  Also  the  class  from  which  our  Volunteers  are  derived  have 
shown  themselves  in  many  eases  expert  in  cycling,  hut  seldom  in  riding. 
The  traiuing  of  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry  will  take  a  longer  time  than 
the  training  of  cyclist-infantry.  The  labour  of  grooming  horses  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  cleaning  cycles. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  consider  how  cyclist-infantry  could  be 
made  to  fill  in  great  part  the  place,  in  our  Volunteer  army,  of  the 
absent  and  unobtainable  cavalry.  He  compares  the  capabilities 
of  the  two  “  arms  ’’  with  reference  to  screening  and  reconnoitring 
duties,  and  demonstrates  how  fur  cyclist-infantry  fulfils  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  “  rapidity,  endurance,  power  of  attack  and  defence, 
power  of  maintaining  a  continuous  line  of  front,  power  of  rapid 
concentration,  independence  as  to  supply  of  ammunition,  inde¬ 
structibility  as  to  means  of  locomotion.  He  treats  each  subject 
in  the  most  systematic  manner,  and  under  every  head  more  than 
proves  the  capability  of  the  cyclist  to  accomplish,  often  indeed 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  all  the  duties  except  that  of 
actual  charging  which  devolve  on  the  cavalry  soldier.  All 
Volunteers,  and,  no  doubt,  most  cyclists,  will  read  this  chapter 
with  keen  interest,  and  will  look  forward  to  the  appearance 
of  the  official  drill-book  for  cyclist-infantry,  which  Lieutenant 
Balfour  has  been  commissioned  to  compile. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  GREEK  COMIC  POETS.* 

ANYBODY  who  takes  up  Dr.  Paley’s  book  with  high  expecta¬ 
tions  and  lays  it  down  with  disappointment  ought  not  to 
blame  the  book  because  it  has  given  him  too  little  amusement, 
but  himself  for  having  anticipated  too  much.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Paley  himself  would  be  partly  responsible  for  the  mistake. 
He  claims  to  have  opened  up  to  ordinary  English  readers  a  new 
mine  of  “  extremely  witty  ”  verses.  They  are  witty,  no  doubt,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  they  once 
were  witty  when  they  were  uttered.  But  to  transplant  a  witti¬ 
cism  from  the  circumstances  of  its  period  is  to  rob  it  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  power ;  jests,  allusions,  and  maxims  which 
were  quotable  enough  when  Athenreus  flourished  have  long 
ago  become  stale,  flat,  and  almost  unprofitable.  It  is  by  reason 
of  their  merit  that  the  best  of  them  have  lost  their  present 
value;  they  have  been  so  long  appreciated  that  they  have  become 
a  part  of  what  everybody  knows  or  has  heard  of,  and  their  only 
chance  of  a  renewed  acceptance  is  that  they  have  been  expressed 
in  so  perfect  and  inimitable  a  manner  that  we  can  admire  them 
simply  for  style.  The  translator  of  a  Greek  comedian  should  be 
a  master  of  English  versification.  To  be  quite  frank,  Dr.  Paley  s 
translations  in  verse  are  not  remarkably  pointed  or  noticeably 
vigorous.  Generally  he  is  not  at  his  best  when  he  is  turning  a 
jest  or  a  conceit,  but  rather  when  he  is  putting  out  an  aphorism, 
as  when  he  is  translating  Menander,  Fr.  605  : — 

The  bravest  man  a  trifle  may  appal, 

For  “  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all  ”  ; 

or,  again,  Dipliilus,  Fr.  4  :  — 

Learn,  mortal,  learn  thy  natural  ills  to  bear  ; 

These,  these  alone  thou  must  endure  ;  but  spare 
A  heavier  load  upon  thyself  to  bring 
By  burdens  that  from  thine  own  follies  spring  ; 

or,  again,  when  at  greater  length  he  expounds  Menander  s  1  lews 
on  blue  blood— not  exactly  novel  when  they  were  spoken  on  the 
stage  of  the  New  Comedy,  but  not  so  trite  then  as  they  would  be 
reckoned  now : — 

Don’t  talk  of  birth  and  family  ;  all  those 
Who  have  no  natural  worth  on  them  repose. 

Blue  blood,  grand  pedigree,  illustrious  sires 
He  boasts  of,  who  to  nothing  more  aspires. 

What  use  long  ancestry  your  pride  to  call  ? 

One  must  have  had  them  to  be  horn  at  all ! 

Here  is  an  epigram-like  extract,  not  particularly  brilliant  in 
its  English  form,  but  to  the  Greek  mind,  when  Menander  wrote 
it  (Fr.  1 10),  it  was  a  smart  repartee 

Save  me,  ye  gods,  from  ill  luck’s  stroke  ! 

The  latchet  of  my  right  shoe  broke  ! 

Au  evil  omen  !  may  it  end 
In  good,  and  no  new  woe  impend ! 

“  Well,  it  was  rotten  ;  make  no  bother  ; 

You  were  too  mean  to  buy  another.” 

Jokes  against  marriage  have  always  been  popular  with  poets ; 
the  maker^of  verses  is  generally  an  indifferent  bread-winner,  and  is 
held  in  light  esteem  by  his  womankind,  so  he  takes  it  out  of  them 
in  his  epigrams.  This  is  Dr.  Paley’s  rendering  of  Aristophon 
(Fr.  5): — 

Bad  luck  to  him  who  second  came  to  wed  ! 

The  first  I  blame  not ;  home  a  wife  lie  led, 

Not  knowing  what  a  curse  a  wife  might  prove. 

What  deadly  feuds  may  spring  from  miscalled  love. 

But  he  who  married  next,  in  haste  unwise, 

Rushed  to  his  fate  with  fully  opened  eyes. 

These  lines  are  a  fair  average  sample  of  Dr.  Paley’s  metrical 
version;  they  exhibit  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  fourth  line  is  not  only  superfluous  in 
itself,  but  its  presence  spoils  the  lines  which  follow  it.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  Dr.  Paley  is  responsible  for  it,  not  Aristophon  ; 
and  this  ‘is  one  of  the  least  flagrant  among  the  many  cases  in 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  humoured  his  rhymes  at  the  expense  of  the 
poets  whom  he  professes  to  paraphrase.  In  fairness  to  Dr.  Paley, 
it  should  be  stated  that  lie  is  not  holding  out  his  metrical  version 
as  a  literal  translation ;  it  is  mainly  intended  to  be  an  English 
modernization  of  the  old  comic  thought.  Dr.  Paley  does  not  move 
easily  in  rhyme  ;  very  often  he  drags  in  words  obviously  for  the 
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sake  of  jingle,  and  the  sense  rises  up  to  protest  against  their  in¬ 
trusion.  Take  his  version  of  Cratinus,  Fr.  187  : — 

*A va£  "AttoWov  tu>v  tniou  tu> v  pcvparatv 
Kava^oitrt  irrfyai,  dtodfKaKpovvov  to  < rrdfia  ' 
lAurtros  eV  rrj  (pdpvyt  4  ti  dv  cirrotp’  cn  ; 
a  fit 1  yap  (mfivaei  riv  avroi  to  orofia, 
anavra  Taira  KaTanAicrft  noiiffiaaiv. 

Here  is  Dr.  Paley's  version  of  the  comic  exaggeration  : — 

Apollo,  of  fine  verses  here’s  a  gush  ! 

They  come,  like  springs  and  fountains,  with  a  rush  ! 

A  river’s  in  his  wind-pipe  !  Turn  the  tap  ; 

This  spouting,  if  not  stopped,  will  cause  some  dire  mishap. 

Some  dire  mishap !  But  it  is  not  often  that  Dr.  Paley  falls  so 
low ;  and,  with  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  this  is  the  worst 
of  the  pieces  which  Dr.  Paley  has  printed.  Let  us  now  quote 
him  in  a  more  vigorous  strain.  He  is  translating  Alexis,  Fr.  217, 
and  is  talking  about  the  Athenian  custom  for  men  at  a  banquet 
to  dance  when  they  begin  to  grow  mellow.  With  young  men  the 
dancing  is  excusable,  and  even  graceful : — 

hut  that  old  wizard  Thody  to  see  skipping. 

With  that  lewd  sennit)  with  hand  in  each  dish  dipping, 

With  leer  affected  his  white  vest  adjusting — 

To  see  their  antics  realty  is  disgusting  ! 

Such  dancing  dummies  !  should  like  to  take 
And  make  them  sit  upright  upon  a  stake. 

The  last  couplet  is  a  very  free  paraphrase,  but  it  is  also  a  legi¬ 
timate  and  powerful  expansion  (gitar  dv  avaurf^atp  dv  Art  tov 
£v\ov  \a/3dnt). 

The  New  Comedy  dealt  largely  in  jokes  about  fish,  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  it,  the  way  it  had  of  being  stale,  and  the  tricks  of  the 
dealers.  Not  very  good  fun  for  us  nowadays,  even  though  Dr. 
Paley  is  with  us  to  interpret  it ;  but  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
hence  it  is  possible  that  our  own  facetice  about  the  plumber  who 
comes  to  mend  one  hole  and  makes  a  new  one,  or  the  grocer  who 
mixes  sand  with  his  sugar,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  some  of 
their  present  raciness.  It  appears  that  the  Athenian  gentleman 
was  frequently  cheated  by  his  fishmonger.  All  the  world  knows 
that  Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  at  Athens  the  government 
was  inclined  to  be  paternal.  It  did  not  expect  a  man  to  leam 
the  business  of  marketing  before  he  went  out  to  buy  his  fish  for 
dinner.  The  law  came  forward  to  protect  him,  and  it  forbade 
the  fishmonger  to  water  his  goods  so  as  to  give  them  an  unreal 
appearance  of  freshness.  A  worthy  fishmonger  was  naturally 
distressed  to  see  good  stuff  going  to  waste,  just  when  there  was 
a  crowd  of  customers  standing  round  his  stall : — 

So  “  Here’s  a  fight”  the  clever  rascal  bawls  ; 

In  the  sham  shindy,  one  man  fainting  falls, 

Just  where  the  fish  lay— “  Water,  water,  h(  re  ; 

Come  help  !  he’s  dying  of  a  wouud  severe  !  ” 

This  was  evidently  a  put-up  job : — 

A  shopman  in  the  trick  has  pitcher  ready, 

And  promptly  pours  a  deluge  long  and  steady. 

This  opportune  benevolence  was  not  unconnected  with  busi¬ 
ness  : — 

The  wounded  man  just  gets  the  smallest  dash  ; 

Down  on  the  slab  the  torrent  falls,  full  splash. 

And  makes  once  more  the  dull  dry  fish  to  shine, 

As  if  they  just  had  left  their  native  brine. 

Dr.  Paley  does  not  seem  to  move  easily  in  his  rhymes ;  he 
drags  in  an  unexpected,  uncouth,  and  sometimes  a  downright 
inappropriate  word,  just  because  it  fits  the  rhyme.  Witness  his 
version  of  Antiphanes,  Fr.  284  : — 

What !  when  you  court  concealment,  will  you  tell 
The  mat'er  to  a  woman  ?  Just  as  well 
Tell  all  the  criers  in  the  public  squares ! 

’Tis  hard  to  say  which  of  them  louder  blares. 

’Compare  the  diluted  energy  of  Dr.  Paley  with  the  classical  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Antiphanes  : — 

Ti  (jigs  ;  'hadelv  (groov  ti  rrpus  yvvaiK  a  pa 
(pets  to  npdypa  ;  kuI  ti  tovto  dta(f)cpei 
Tf  Tracrt  rots  Ktjpv^tv  iv  dyopa  <p  pair  at  ; 

Here  is  another  instance  where  Dr.  Paley  has  allowed  the  rhyme 
to  run  away  with  the  Greek.  He  is  translating  Fr.  299  of  the 
same  author : — 

Trpdi  yap  to  yrjpas  wcnrfp  (pyaarripiov 
airavra  Tuvdpdneta  upoacboiTa  kokii. 

All  the  aches  and  pains 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  in  old  age  combine, 

And  fast  in  chains  oyr  energies  confine. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  Dr.  Paley’s  longer  pieces  is  from 
Philemon  (Fr.  90),  the  comparison  between  human  and  animal 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  few  longer  passages  which  could  stand  by 
themselves  without  reference  to  the  Greek  text  on  which  they  are 
based J 

Happy  the  animals  ;  they  do  not  bother 
Their  heads  about  this  question  and  another; 

None  make  inquiries,  none  need  take  the  trouble 
To  prove  that  black  is  white  or  single  double. 

No  self-inflicted  woes,  no  cares  have  they  ; 

All  their  own  nature,  their  own  laws  obey. 

We  mortals  live  a  life  not  worth  the  living, 

To  laws  and  polities  attention  giving  ; 

For  sins  providing,  pedigrees  unwinding. 

Yet  some  excuse  for  worry  always  finding. 


Dr.  Paley  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Comedy,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  controvert  the  opinion  which 
he  tliinks  fit  to  express.  Be  he  right  or  wrong,  he  has  done  a 
useful  service  in  bringing  so  many  “elegant  extracts”  within 
reach  of  the  English  reader  who  remembers  just  a  little  of  his 
College  Greek.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  modesty ;  for  that  reason,  and  for  others,  these 
neglected  extracts  might  very  well  be  used  as  a  school-book.  The 
ai<T\po\oyla  ot  the  Old  Comedy  was  more  manly  as  well  as  more 
amusing  than  the  Indvoia  of  Menander  and  his  fellows  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  class-room.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Paley 
has  thought  proper  to  inform  his  readers  that  Pericles  was  “  the 
G.  O.  M.  of  Athens.”  The  note  is  frivolous  and  it  is  misleading, 
and  certainly  it  is  very  far  from  being  funny.  We  would  not 
have  referred  to  this  offence  if  it  had  stood  alone  ;  but  one  of 
the  reasons  why  honest  men  keep  up  their  classics  is  that  for  a 
time  they  may  escape  from  questions  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  recommend  Dr.  Paley’s  book  to  anybody  who  is 
ignorant  of  Greek.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  these  metrical  ver¬ 
sions,  which  as  a  whole  are  sound,  clever,  and  scholarly  (unsatis- 
fying  and  faulty  as  some  of  them  must  be  admitted  to  be) 
to  suy  that  it  would  possess  very  little  interest  except  for  the 
Greek  text,  which  is  printed  opposite  the  English.  Some  trans¬ 
lators  who  have  adopted  this  course  have  been  blamed  for  their 
hardihood,  but  a  version  which  has  any  merit  is  certain  to  derive 
strength  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original  text.  What  is 
!  obscure  becomes  clear  by  reference,  and  what  is  faulty  is  at  once 
■  condoned,  it  the  critic  or  reader  is  a  good  enough  scholar  to  see 
1  the  difficulties  of  the  translator's  task.  It  would  be  easy  for  an 
indifferent  scholar  to  pick  holes  in  Dr.  Paley’s  book ;  it  would 
,  be  difficult  for  a  good  scholar  to  beat  it.  Here  is  a  couplet 
|  which  goes  a  long  way  towards  redeeming  many  faults  and  many 
I  weaknesses.  It  is  translated  from  Philemon,  Fr.  151 

Preach  not  when  frailties  in  old  men  you  see  ; 

Old  stumps  are  not  transplanted  easily. 

This  can  be  turned  back  into  Greek  iambics  almost  word  for 
word,  and  yet  it  is  about  as  English  as  it  well  could  be. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.— VOL.  XVI.* 

IN  this  volume  the  name  that  first  attracts  us  is  that  of 
Dryden,  to  whom  Mr.  Stephen  has  given  over  ten  pages. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Stephen’s  wont  to  show  much  of  the  biographer’s 
usual  enthusiasm  for  his  subjects ;  but  in  this  article  he  is  not 
altogether  lacking  in  sympathy,  though  he  does  insinuate  that  he 
finds  “The  Hind  and  the  Panther,”  or  at  least  the  theological 
part  of  it,  rather  dull.  Dryden’s  character  is  very  fairly  dealt 
with,  though  not  quite  as  kindly  as  his  latest  editor,  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  would  wish.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Dryden’s  conversion  to  Home,  Mr  Stephen,  while  justly 
observing  that  “  it  is  idle  to  compare  such  a  conversion  to 
those  of  loftier  minds,”  admits  that  “in  a  sense”  it  may  well 
have  been  “  sincere  enough.”  But  the  commendation  which  he 
bestows  upon  Drvden’s  fidelity  to  his  new  creed  under  the  altered 
circumstances  brought  about  by  the  Pievolution  settlement  is 
qualified  by  the  remark,  “  Decantation,  it  is  true,  was  scarcely 
possible  ” — a  milder  form  of  Mr.  Christie’s  opinion  that  it  was 
“  simply  impossible.”  With  Mr.  Saintsbury  we  are  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  ask,  Why?  Was  anything  in  the  way  of  recantation, 
coat-turning,  word-eating,  impossible  in  that  age— any  more  than 
in  our  own  ? 

Of  other  and  lesser  poets  there  are  Michael  Drayton  (by  Mr. 
Bullen),  now  best  remembered  by  his  “magnificent  sonnet, 

‘  Since  there’s  110  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part  ’  ”  ;  Drummond 
of  Ilawtliornden  (by  Mr.  Lee);  Dunbar  (by  Mr.  Bayne);  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  author  of  “  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,”  and 
John  Dyer,  of  “  Grongar  Hill  ”  and  “The  Fleece.”  Of  Drummonds, 
including  the  poet,  there  are  eight-and-twenty,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  Thomas  Drummond,  of  Irish  administrative 
fame,  the  author  of  the  famous  maxim,  “  Property  has  its  duties 
l  as  w ell  as  its  rights.  He  finds  an  appreciative  biographer  in 
Mr.  K.  Barry  O’Brien.  There  are  several  noble  Drummonds  of 
more  or  less  account  in  Scottish  history,  chief  amono-  them  the 
brother  Earls  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  rulers  of  Scotland* in  the  evil 
days  of  James  VII.  The  dubious  honour  of  having  introduced 
torture  by  the  thumbscrews  is  claimed  for  two  Drummonds  of 
different  families — James  Drummond,  the  Earl  of  Perth  already 
mentioned,  and  William  Drummond,  first  Viscount  of  Stratli- 
allan,  who  had  served  “  in  Moscovia,”  and  was  supposed  to  have 
seen  the  instrument  in  working  there.  Perhaps  some  inquirer  will 
take  up  the  history  of  the  thumbscrews,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  go  as  far  afield  as  Moscovia,  or  whether,  as  per 
the  latest  operatic  authority,  the  instrument  was  hanging  at  the 
belts  of  Tower  gaolers  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  Dudleys  there  is  also  a  goodly  array,  including  the  hapless 
Lady  Jane,  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  know  only  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Grey.  It  was,  indeed,  in  despite  of  herself  that 
she  became  a  Dudley — at  least,  if  we  believe  “  a  Venetian  visitor 
to  England,”  for  whose  statement  the  biographer,  Mr.  Lee,  would 
have  done  well  to  give  a  more  precise  reference.  According  to 
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this  authority,  “  Lady  Jane  had  vehemently  resisted  the  match  ” 
with  Guildford  Dudley,  “and  only  yielded  to  the  personal  violence 
of  her  father  ” — a  victim  in  marriage  as  in  all  else.  Her  ambi¬ 
tious  and  self-seeking  father-in-law,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  receives,  all  things  considered,  rather  lenient  treatment 
from  his  biographer  Canon  Dixon,  who  brings  out  some  soldierly 
merits  to  set  off  against  the  general  badness  of  Dudley’s  political 
character.  There  is  scarcely  any  set-off  in  the  case  of  his  son, 
Robert  Dudley,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ill-famed  favourite,  to  whom 
Mr.  Lee  gives  ten  pages,  including  an  account  of  Amy  Robsart. 
As  to  the  mystery  of  her  death,  he  inclines  to  the  theory  of 
suicide  in  a  state  of  “  desperation,”  for  which  the  reported  rela¬ 
tions  of  her  husband  witli  the  Queen  would  supply  a  cause. 
Unless,  however,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  deliberately  concocted 
his  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth  having  spoken  to  him  of  Amy 
Robsart’s  expected  death  before  the  fatal  fall  downstairs,  it 
would  seem  that  the  suicide,  if  suicide  it  was,  did  but  forestall 
murder. 

The  great  schoolman  Duns  is  the  subject  of  a  learned  and  care¬ 
ful  article  by  Mr.  Rigg.  Whether  Duns  (or  Dunse)  in  Berwick¬ 
shire  or  Dunstan  in  Northumberland  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  and  name  to  the  “  Doctor  Subtilis  ”  is  a  point  wdiich 
has  still  to  be  left  unsettled.  Dunstan,  the  Archbishop  and  Saiut, 
is  admirably  treated  of  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  also  supplies  good 
articles  upon  Kings  Eadgar,  Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  and  Ead- 
mund  Ironside,  the  ./Ethel  ing  Eadgar,  Earl  Eadric,  and  other 
royal,  noble,  or  sainted  personages  in  early  English  history.  There 
are  two  Ediths  or  Eadgyths,  the  Saint  and  the  Queen ;  but  King 
Harold’s  swan-necked  love  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
notice,  or  even  of  a  cross-reference  to  Harold.  Saint  Eadmund, 
King  and  Martyr,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 
who  gives  some  interesting  information  about  the  tree  which  local 
tradition  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Eadmund  was  bound  for 
martyrdom.  But  the  article  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  as  a  guide 
to  the  sources  of  Saint  Eadmund’s  history.  Stow,  “  Holinshed’s 
and  Grafton’s  Chronicles  ;  Speed’s  Great  Britain,”  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  primary  authorities  for  facts  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
“Saxon  Chronicle,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  undeniably  of  authority; 
but  it  barely  records  Eadmund’s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes 
without  giving  any  details.  The  accepted  account  of  the  Saint’s 
“passion ”  is,  as  Mr.  Benham  says,  “recorded  by  Abbo  Floria- 
censis  in  a  book  addressed  to  Dunstan”;  but  this  reference  is 
not  as  precise  as  one  desires  in  a  dictionary.  It  should  have  been 
stated  that  Abbo’s  letter  of  dedication  (in  which  it  ’appears  that 
the  authority  for  the  whole  story  was  an  aged  man  who  had  been 
the  Saint’s  armour-bearer)  is  printed  in  Bishop  Stubbs’s  Memorials 
of  Saint  Dunstan.  The  reader  should  also  have  been  informed 
where  the  Vita  S.  Eadmundi  itself  is  to  be  found  in  print;  and 
the  vernacular  account  by  /Elfric  (recently  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Sweet)  should  have  been  mentioned.  We  notice  that  there  is 
considerable  inconsistency  as  to  the  headings  under  which  the 
early  English  names  are  brought.  Eadhsdd,  Eadbert,  Eadbuxga , 
JsWfrid,  Eadmer,  Eadnoth,  Eadsige,  are  separated  from  Edgar, 
Edith,  Edmund,  Edred,  Edric  ;  though  in  strictness  the  prefix  is 
the  same  in  all.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  rule  is  great ;  but  the  present  system 
has  this  inconvenience  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  index  at 
the  end,  one  often  does  not  know  whether  to  look  for  a  given 
name  under  Ea  or  Ed. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this  volume  are,  as  chance  wills  it, 
not  so  interesting  as  usual.  Duckworth  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  naval  men.  Among  soldiers  there  is  Sir  David 
Dundas — otherwise  “  Old  Pivot,”  though  his  present  biographer 
does  not  record  this  traditional  nickname,  which  commemo¬ 
rates  the  importance  of  “  the  pivot  ”  in  the  Dundas  system  of 
tactics.  Last  in  date,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  of  the  military 
men  comes  the  late  Major-General  Earle.  Among  minor  articles 
we  may  mention  Mr.  Garnett’s  account  of  Robert  Drury,  a  traveller 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  adventures  as  a  slave  in 
Madagascar  might  well  form  the  groundwork  of  a  romance  of  the 
school  of  Mr.  Stevenson  or  Mr.  Haggard.  The  article  by  Mr. 
Alsager  Y’ian  on  the  highwayman  Claude  Duval  is  also  attractive. 
Here  we  have  the  story  of  the  coranto  danced  by  the  gallant 
highwayman  and  his  fair  captive  in  the  presence  of  her  husband — 
not  of  her  father,  as  Mr.  Frith’s  well-known  picture  suggests. 
We  learn  that  Duval  was  buried  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Covent 
Garden  Church,  under  a  stone  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  beginning 
in  this  edifying  fashion  :■ — 

Here  lies  Du  Yall :  Reader,  if  male  thou  art, 

Look  to  thy  purse ;  if  female,  to  thy  heart. 

If  the  stone  and  its  inscription  still  remain,  and  if  Covent 
Garden  Church  is  among  the  “  open  churches,”  we  will  go  and 
read  the  rest  of  that  epitaph. 


PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP.* 

THE  Life  of  the  late  Principal  Shairp  is  not  an  easy  book  to 
review,  and  must  have  been  a  difficult  book  to  compile. 
More  than  one  of  his  friends  remark,  in  the  letters  published  by 
Mr.  Knight,  that  “  to  give  recollections  of  the  good  Principal  is 


*  Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends.  By  William  Knight,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  London :  John 
Murray.  1888. 


like  sketching  an  atmosphere  rather  than  an  outline”;  that  “the 
undefinable  atmosphere  which  he  carried  with  him  ”  was  that  in 
him  which  most  deserved  remark.  In  such  a  case  the  biographer 
has  a  task  of  unusual  hardness,  and  the  critic’s  labour  is  almost 
impossible.  Perhaps  one  practical  inference  from  these  admitted 
truths  is  that  too  long  biographies  are  written.  Mr.  Shairp 
once  said  to  a  friend  who  was  engaged  on  a  biography : — “  Oh, 
don't  be  too  diffuse.  Everything  now  errs  this  way.  Nobody 
condenses,  because  the  steam  press  goes  too  fast.”  Perhaps  Mr. 
Shairp  might  have  thought  that  his  own  biography  was  “  too 
diffuse.”  If  one  compares  it,  for  example,  with  Walton’s  bio¬ 
graphies  of  good  men,  “  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,”  who  in 
some  ways  resembled  the  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  and  St.  Sal¬ 
vator’s,  diffuse  Mr.  Sliairp’s  biography  will  certainly  appear.  It 
is  less  easy  to  say  how  or  where  it  should  have  been  shortened. 
For  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Knight,  the  biographer,  had  to 
“  sketch  an  atmosphere,”  and  how  was  he  to  do  that  ?  He  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  using  Mr.  Shairp’s  correspondence  and  of 
collecting  testimonies  from  his  friends.  Here,  again,  there  was 
a  difficulty;  for  the  brief  biographical  studies  have  been  cut 
up,  and  each  part  of  each  is  fitted  into  its  appropriate  place 
in  the  narrative.  More  than  one  of  these  studies  would,  we 
think,  have  conveyed  a  sense  of  “  the  atmosphere  ”  if  it  had 
been  printed  by  itself.  But  the  general  effect  can  hardly  be  pre¬ 
served  when  the  study  is  scattered  here  and  there  over  so  many 
pages.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  biography  really 
does  succeed  in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  showing  the  man 
as  he  lived  and  was  known  to  his  friends.  Only  they  can  tell ; 
and  the  world,  if  the  world  pauses  to  contemplate  a  career  so 
modest,  may  perhaps  be  puzzled,  and  gain  no  very  clear  idea  of 
the  man  whose  biography  is  in  its  hands. 

After  saying  all  this,  it  need  not  be  said  that,  within  the  limits 
of  a  review,  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  suggest  what  Mr.  Shairp 
was,  and  why  he  was  a  character  so  significant  and  attractive  to 
the  minds  of  many  men  more  conspicuous  and  more  successful 
than  himself.  In  the  first  place,  his  was  a  character  of  unaffected 
truth,  frankness,  and  simplicity.  The  majority  of  the  human  race 
are  not  affected,  so  it  seems  no  great  praise  to  say  that  he  was 
unaffected.  But  in  him  the  genuine  self  shone  with  a  pellucid 
clearness,  and  he  was  upright  to  a  degree  even  painful  to  himself. 
For  example,  Mr.  Shairp’s  little  biography  of  Burns  in  Mr.  Morley’s 
series  was  not  of  much  worth  as  a  piece  of  criticism.  His  morality 
came  between  him  and  the  poetry  of  Bums.  In  place  of  asking 
whether  the  “Jolly  Beggars”  was  a  good  poem,  he  seems  to  ask 
whether  the  beggars  were  a  desirable  example  of  conduct.  Of 
course  this  was  a  case  of  missing  the  point  altogether.  But, 
though  Mr.  Shairp  was  not  aware  of  this  error,  he  was  aware 
that  to  write  as  he  wrote  about  Burns  was  painful  to  him  as  a 
patriotic  Scot  and  as  a  lover  of  song.  Yet  he  did  it ;  even  if 
in  error  he  did  it  with  pain  and  grief,  because  he  thought  it 
was  necessary  and  right.  Nothing  could  possibly  seem  to  us 
less  right  critically,  or  less  necessary  morally,  but  the  critical 
perversion  did  but  attest  the  natural  sincerity  of  the  man.  He 
wrote  much  verse — it  may  not  be  called  poetry  of  a  high  rank — 
but  it  was  emphatically  sincere,  and,  as  one  of  his  reviewers 
observed,  came  from  a  well,  not  from  a  pump.  Like  a  great 
many  other  people,  he  had  what  is  called  “  the  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  ” — the  sense  of  what  is  moving  in  nature,  in  human  life,  in 
the  poetry  of  other  men — without  complete  command  of  the  methods 
and  vehicles  of  poetry.  Now  this,  to  our  mind,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  was  a  poet  only  in  very  rare  moments;  for,  like 
TlitSopliile  Gautier,  we  “prefer  the  singers  who  sing.”  But  Mr. 
Shairp  had  this  peculiarity  ;  possessing  the  poetic  temperament,  as 
far  as  it  adds  gladness  and  sentiment  to  life,  and  lacking  the 
poet  ic  endowment  of  perfect  verse,  he  was  yet  absolutely  untouched 
by  envy,  jealousy,  vanity,  pettiness,  or  any  other  of  the  moral 
ills  which  rage  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus.  To  any  one 
who  heard  him  speak  of  his  own  verse  (nor  was  it  a  subject  on 
which  he  often  touched)  he  appeared  to  lack  the  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  altogether  ;  for  a  more  modest  man  never  rhymed,  nor  one 
more  delighting  in  the  qualities  of  other  poets  which  appealed  to 
his  taste.  Every  good  poet  was  not,  perhaps,  Mr.  Shairp’s  poet. 
Of  Shelley  he  certainly  could  not  have  said  e'est  mon  homme,  at 
least  in  his  later  years,  when  morality  (as  he  understood  it)  came 
between  him  and  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  Perhaps  he  never  quite 
appreciated  the  Laureate,  because  he  was  a  Wordsworthian  from 
his  youth  up,  and  may  have  looked  on  young  Mr.  Tennyson  rather 
as  a  “  new  tyrant  ”  on  the  throne.  This  at  least  may  be  inferred, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  from  some  passages  in  the  biography.  As  to 
Scott,  Mr.  Shairp’s  heart  was  absolutely  in  the  right  place ;  for, 
though  he  was  no  Borderer,  the  Borders  were  the  native  land  of  his 
soul.  No  man  knew  them  better  ;.  no  man  of  later  men  sang  them 
so  well ;  and,  if  the  bulk  of  his  verse  proves  brief  of  life,  his  “  Bush 
aboon  Traquair  ”  cannot  be  forgotten  till  “  the  green  green  grass  0’ 
Traquair  Kirkyard,”  or  any  other  kirkyard,  grows  above  many 
people  now  living.  A  better  proof  of  Mr.  Shairp’s  understanding 
of  the  Border  cannot  be  found  than  in  his  remarks  on  ballads 
(p.  327),  where  he  notes  verses  of  “Jamie  Telfer,”  which  must  be 
apocryphal,  and  which  he  gave  to  Scott,  though  perhaps  Hogg  is 
the  real  owner.  It  may  not  add  much  to  a  picture  of  a  man’s 
character  to  say  that  he  loved  the  Border,  but  it  means  a  good 
deal ;  and  this  passion  was  part  of  a  romantic  and  non-political 
patriotism.  Since  Colonel  Newcctme,  or  General  Lee,  nobody 
was  ever  less  of  a  party  man  than  Mr.  Shairp.  He  was  on  the 
side  of  what  seemed  fair,  kind,  and  honourable  at  the  moment ; 
and  in  his  later  years  he  was  a  strong  Conservative,  as  he  found 
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these  virtues  in  that  direction.  He  was  a  man  of  plain  and  simple 
life,  indifferent  to  luxury,  and  much  at  home  in  homespun.  lie 
•was  an  excellent  rider,  and  noted  in  the  hunting-field  at 
Oxford ;  he  was  a  great  walker,  and  as  fond  of  fords  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Concerning  his  religious  ideas,  it  is  best  to  refer 
to  his  biography  (p.  389),  where  they  are  well  stated.  He  was 
incapable  of  a  selfish  act  or  of  a  selfish  thought. 

On  one  important  occasion  [says  a  friend]  I  now  know  that  he  acted 
towards  me  with  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  his  own  interest,  of  which 
very  few  men  indeed  are  capable.  .  .  .  He  had  not,  and  he  never  desired, 
great  worldly  success.  He  may  have  had  at  times  more  than  many  of  hiB 
friends  and  social  equals  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  res  angusta  domi.  But  it 
came  naturally  to  him  to  realize  the  precept  of  his  first  teacher,  and  to 
combine  “  high  living  and  plain  thinking.”  .  .  .  He  received  from  nature 
a  combination  of  the  courage  and  independent  spirit  of  a  man,  with  the 
refinement  and  ready  sympathy  of  a  woman.  And  this  natural  endowment 
was  tempered  into  a  consistent  character  by  constant  watchfulness  against 
any  assertion  of  self  in  the  way  either  of  indulgence,  or  interest,  or  vanity. 
.  .  .  For  anything  false  or  base  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  he 
felt  an  indignant  scorn  ;  and  he  would  have  been  more  charitable  in  judging 
it  if  the  wrong  were  done  to  himself,  than  if  it  were  done  to  a  friend,  or 
even  a  stranger. 


The  whole  of  this  passage  (pp.  343—345)  is  a  portrait  completely 
truthful.  If  a  man  were  drawing,  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  portrait  of  a  living  friend,  more  lightness  of  touch 
might  perhaps  be  permitted.  Mr.  Shairp  was  rather  appreciative  of 
humour  in  others  than  humorous  himself,  as  might  be  expected 
of  so  earnest  a  Wordsworthian.  The  educated  Scot  is  apt  to  be 
self-conscious,  is  likely  either  to  Anglicize  himself  not  without 
affectation,  or  to  lay  himself  out  for  being  a  Caledonian  indeed. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  touch  of  the  latter  defect  in  Mr.  Shairp’s 
manner,  or  so  it  may  have  seemed  to  Piets  or  Scots  of  less  hardy 
patriotism.  It  is  not  asserted  in  his  biography  that  he  was  an 
extremely  successful  lecturer,  either  at  Oxford  or  St.  Andrews, 
either  in  the  Chair  of  Latin  or  in  that  of  Poetry.  In  his  Oxford 
lectures  it  may  be  thought  that  he  made  Scotch  poetry  rather  too 
prominent,  but  nobody  had  ever  done  so  before,  and  nobody  will 
ever  do  so  again.  Scotland  had  but  that  one  innings.  It  was  a 
grief  to  him  that  young  men’s  verse  should  turn  so  much  on 
apple-blossoms,  and  when  he  set  “  Thermopylae  ”  as  a  theme  for 
the  Newdigate,  he  hoped  that  apple-blossoms  could  not  be  in  it. 
But  they  were,  as  far  as  a  faint  memory  of  old  prize  poems  can 
be  trusted — and  the  prize-poet  was  a  Scot ! 

We  have  failed,  of  course,  to  bring  Mr.  Shairp  before  the 
minds  of  those  who  did  not  know  him.  Who  can  sketch  that 
pleasant,  eager,  homespun  manner,  that  earnestness  which 
was  never  dull,  that  enthusiasm  so  happy  and  so  childlike 
for  whatever  was  old,  honourable,  fair,  true,  and,  if  possible, 
Caledonian  ?  His  ideas  wrere  not  always  ours,  nor  his  tastes, 
nor  his  methods ;  occasionally  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  smiling 
liimself,  if  not  at  his  own  fervour,  at  least  in  sympathy  with 
the  possible  smile  of  others.  “  What  a  pleasantness  there  is  about 
his  memory !  ”  a  friend  of  Mr.  Shairp’s  wrote  of  another  Balliol 
man  who  died  young.  And  there  is  “  a  pleasantness  about  the 
memory !  ”  of  the  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  and  St.  Salvator’s, 
which  we  prefer  to  insist  on,  rather  than  to  wax  diffuse  over  the 
details  of  a  quiet  life,  or  to  wrangle,  in  a  fashion  to  him  most 
distasteful,  about  matters  obsolete  and  infinitely  small.  He  may 
have  “  spoken  contemptuously  of  Callimachus  ” ;  but  Callimachus 
is  used  to  it ;  no  poet  has  had  more  buffets  to  endure,  and  we 
cannot  enter  on  his  defence  at  the  end  of  a  review. 

The  biography  is  well  styled  Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends. 
He  had  many,  true  and  constant,  yet  often  opposed  to  him  in 
ideas  and  opinions.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Dr.  John  Brown,  Mr.  Clough,  and,  in  a  sense,  Cardinal  Newman. 
Others — younger  men — were  his  own  students  at  St.  Andrews. 
At  Oxford  he  was  thought  to  be  a  little  old-fashioned  by  poetic 
undergraduates,  but  he  had  a  charming  way  with  them  when 
they  were  noisy  at  Commemoration.  To  see  him,  there  and 
then,  was  to  see  him  at  his  best,  as  far  as  his  best  could  be  seen 
in  public.  But  not  in  public,  not  in  Chairs  or  on  platforms,  was 
Principal  Shairp  to  be  seen  at  his  best.  In  him  what  was  admir¬ 
able  was  character  rather  than  accomplishment ;  and,  if  brilliant 
accomplishments  be  rare,  yet  more  rare  is  beauty  and  purity  of 
character.  The  biography  contains  some  hitherto  unpublished 
poems,  one  of  which,  a  fisherwife’s  address  to  her  daughter, 
certainly  offers  proof  of  real  and  happy  humour  ;  while  in  other 
pieces  there  are  charming  sketches  of  Border  landscape.  In  a 
difficult  task  the  biographer  has  given  an  example  of  self-efface¬ 
ment  unusual  in  biography. 


I 


BOTANY* 

Wl  L  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Bower’s  useful  little  book  has  already 
»  »  reached  another  edition,  though  it  is  a  pity  the  so-called 
second  part  is  not  incorporated  with  this  one.  Several  changes 
have  been  introduced  into  the  work,  but  the  general  plan  is 
almost  unaltered.  It  would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  break  up 
the  subject-matter  of  Chapter  III. — Microchemical  Reactions — 
distributing  the  exercises  over  the  other  portions.  Several  illus¬ 

*  A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Botany.  By  F.  O.  Bower,.  D.Sc., 
F.L.S.  Part  I.  Second  edition.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 

A  Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland.  By  S.  A.  Stewart  and  the  late 
T.  H.  Corry,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowses.  1888. 

Choice  British  Ferns.  By  C.  T.  Druerv,  F.L.S.  London :  Upcott  Gill. 
1888. 


trations  of  a  more  or  less  diagrammatic  character  have  been 
introduced,  and  their  number  might  be  increased  with  advantage.  * 
In  the  form  of  appendices  the  author  has  wisely  taken  a  hint 
from  Professor  Strasburger’s  book,  and  added  lists  of  reagents, 
of  reactions,  and  of  the  plants  necessary  for  study,  with  short 
directions  for  their  preparation,  preservation,  and  use,  &c.  There 
is  also  a  good  index,  referring  to  both  parts  of  the  work.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  book  has  now  established  its  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  course  of  practical  botany  in  this  country. 
We  notice  that  Dr.  Vine’s  name  no  longer  appears  on  the  title- 
page.  Owing  to  the  additional  matter,  the  volume  is  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  first  edition,  and,  as  before,  the  get-up  of  the 
book  reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers. 

A  Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland  comprises  a  list  “  of 
the  native  vegetation  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and 
Derry,”  and,  as  such,  will  be  of  undoubted  value  to  the  col¬ 
lector  of  plants  in  those  parts  of  the  sister  isle.  IIow  far  it 
will  be  responsible  for  the  further  extinction  of  species  which 
are  becoming  rarer  year  by  year  we  may  not  say.  Its  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  long  delayed,  owing  to  the  sad  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Corry,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
botanists  of  the  modern  school,  who  was  drowned  while  ex¬ 
ploring  Lough  Gill.  In  addition  to  the  floral  list  itself,  there 
is  a  list  of  references  consulted,  and  a  rather  long,  if  not  tedious, 
introduction,  comprising  paragraphs  on  the  history,  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  geology,  and  climate,  &c.,  of  the  district.  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  information  is  not  valuable,  but  it  should 
either  have  been  done  full  justice  to  in  a  special  work,  or  it 
should  have  formed  a  distinct  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
volume,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  a  badly  printed  introductory 
chapter.  The  real  working  value  of  such  a  list  as  this — it  is  not 
a  flora  in  the  sense  of  containing  descriptions  of  the  plants — can 
only  be  estimated  by  repeated  use  in  the  fields.  The  surviving 
author  must  have  devoted  great  labour  to  the  work. 

Choice  British  Ferns  is  just  the  book  for  an  amateur  who  is 
desirous  of  not  only  collecting  these  interesting  plants,  but  also 
of  cultivating  them  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  their 
numerous  peculiarities  and  vagaries  ;  for  British  ferns  are  by  no 
means  the  wild,  unkempt  tangles  that  many  people  suppose  them 
to  be,  but  have  their  highly  cultivated  races  and  varieties,  sports 
and  hybrids,  as  have  other  plants.  We  may  take  the  author's 
word  for  this,  when  he  informs  us  that  “  in  one  collection  alone, 
near  London,  between  three  and  four  thousand  distinct  varieties 
exist,”  and  as  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  explaining  why  many 
ferns  are  not  mentioned  in  this  designedly  popular  work.  The 
author  has  taken  a  new  and  praiseworthy  departure  in  giving 
his  readers  a  fairly  good  account  of  the  prothallus  and  its  all- 
important  functions,  with  its  relations  to  the  spore  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  so-called  fern-plant  on  the  other.  Not  only  are 
these  phenomena  of  intense  biological  interest,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  be  understood,  if  scientific  hybridization 
is  to  be  accomplished.  The  list  of  species  described  is  an  ample 
one  for  beginners,  and  the  numerous  figures  will  serve  to  remove 
all  larger  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identification  ;  of  some  of  the 
woodcuts  we  may  speak  very  favourably.  The  chapter  on  “  Fern 
Foes,  and  how  to  fight  them,”  is  too  short,  and  some  of  the  worst 
enemies  are  ignored.  One  form  of  fern-killers  is  treated  rather 
severely  by  the  author.  “  Sometimes  they  appear  in  the  guise  of 
nice  young  ladies,  who,  professing  intense  admiration  of  your 
pets,  are  made  the  temporarily  happy  possessors  of  a  few  choice 
forms,  which,  when  inquired  after  in  a  week  or  two,  are  found  to 
have  died  in  a  most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  fashion ; 
the  fact  being  that  your  advice  regarding  their  culture  went  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other ;  or  Mary,  the  maid,  stupidly  forgot 
to  water  them ;  or  they  could  not  be  planted  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
gardener  was  busy,  and  so  they  got  dry,  &c.,  the  result  being 
almost  invariably  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  caterpillars,  only 
more  thorough.”  We  hope  the  book  will  reform  some  people. 
In  an  appendix  Mr.  Druery  has  brought  together  abstracts  of  his 
own  and  other  researches  on  the  curious  and  lately  discovered 
phenomenon  of  apospory — a  process  bv  which  the  fern-plant  ab¬ 
normally  skips  the  spore-stage  in  its  development.  For  this  and 
other  interesting  points  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book, 
which  seems  to  us  to  thoroughly  deserve  success. 


NOTES  ON  DOGS. 

IT  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  amongst  amateur  dog- 
fanciers  that,  if  they  wanted  to  get  at  some  information  about 
the  particular  dog  of  their  affections,  they  had  to  seek  it  out 
amongst  the  endless  pages  of  some  huge  volume  or  dog  encyclo¬ 
paedia,  wherein  all  manner  of  dogs  were  lengthily  described. 
This  cumbersome  habit  has  been  met  and  overcome  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dalziel,  who  treats,  in  each  of  his  slim,  handy  little  volumes, 
of  one  kind  of  dog  alone,  his  points,  his  manners,  his  general 
appearance,  and  ends  with  a  separate  chapter  on  breeding, 
which  should  be  read  by  all  who  think  their  dogs’  characteristics 
worth  perpetuating.  That  such  a  system  of  classification  in 
small  volumes  will  be  a  boon  to  most  dog-fanciers  is  undoubted, 
and  many  of  Mr.  Dalziel’s  hints,  and  in  particular  the  suggestion, 
that  the  Kennel  Club  Stud  Book  would  be  a  more  useful  com¬ 
pilation,  from  the  breeder’s  point  of  view,  if  it  gave  some  hint  as 
to  the  individual  colour  and  markings  of  each  dog,  are  worthy  of 
,  the  attention  of  “  the  powers  that  be  ”  in  these  matters. 
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The  two  monographs  at  present  before  us  treat  of  the  collie 
and  the  St.  Bernard,  two  of  the  most  popular  favourites  of  the 
whole  canine  race.  According  to  Mr.  Dalziel,  the  “  origin  and 
history  of  the  Scotch  collie  as  a  distinct  breed  are  unsolved  ques¬ 
tions,”  and  on  the  natural  plea  that  a  Scotchman  cannot  under¬ 
stand  a  joke,  much  less  intend  one,  he  puts  down  to  “  national 
predilection  ”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart’s  opinion  that  the 
collie  is  “  the  old  indigenous  dog  of  the  British  Islands,”  that 
Fingal’s  dog,  Bran,  was  “just  an  exceptionally  strong  and 
intelligent  collie ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  persuade  me,”  adds 
the  enthusiastic  divine,  “that  the  faithful  Argus,  in  far-off 
Ithaca,  three  thousand  years  ago,  was  no  other  than  a  genuine 
collie  of  the  same  breed  as  the  Fingalians  more  than  a  thousand 
years  afterwards  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  mediaeval  Scotland 
and  Ireland.”  It  must  be  here  confessed  that  we  ourselves  have 
met  with  even  more  enthusiastic  would-be  historians  of  the 
collie  than  the  Rev.  Doctor,  w'ho  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  original  dog  ■which  followed  Noah  and  his  family  out 
of  the  Ark  was  nothing  else  than  a  pure-bred  collie !  In  all 
the  author’s  researches  into  ancient  history  he  could  find  no 
description  of  anything  approaching  to  what  we  of  the  present 
day,  or  even  of  a  past  generation,  understand  by  the  term 
collie.  Minute  descriptions  of  the  Celtic  greyhound  exist  that 
were  written  two  thousand  years  ago;  that  the  early  Irish  pos¬ 
sessed  greyhounds,  hounds,  and  spaniels  is  known  and  proved, 
but  of  the  collie,  or  sheep-dog,  no  mention  is  made,  though, 
as  the  author  says,  this  “  does  not  prove  that  no  such  dog 
was  owned  by  the  ancient  Gaels,  for  few  breeds  except  those 
used  in  the  chase  wrere  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  those  olden 
times.”  On  the  whole  he  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  collie 
“  may  be  in  part  derived  from  the  English  form  of  sheep-dog  and 
the  Scotch  greyhound,”  partaking,  as  he  does,  of  both,  having 
the  “  strength  of  build  of  the  English  sheep-dog,  and  the  lithe, 
graceful  action  of  the  greyhound.”  The  collie’s  name  is  shrouded 
in  as  much  mystery  as  his  pedigree,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly 
reasonable  foundation  for  supposing  that  it  is  derived  from 
“  C0P’”  or  co^ar>  on  account  of  the  broad  white  collar  -which  is 
so  distinctive  and  beautiful  a  mark  in  the  majority  of  collies. 

Mr.  Dalziel,  though  evidently  an  urdent  admirer  of  the  collie 
and  of  his  intelligence,  still  is  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  tales 
concerning  his  reasoning  powers  are  like  those  of  Colonel  Fairfax’s 
deeds  of  valour  in  the  latest  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera,  “prodigiously 
exaggerated."  However,  when  he  reviles  the  author  of  the  article 
on  Collies  in  the  first  edition  of  Dogs  of  the  British  Islands  for 
illustrating  his  praise  of  the  dog  by  saying  that,  “  if  a  dog  is  of 
marked  intelligence,  he  may  even  be  trusted  to  lie  upon  an 
eminence  all  day,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  thousands  of 
sheep  grazing  below  him ;  for  he  will  keep  all  in  their  proper 
district,  and  when  he  hears  his  master’s  shrill  whistle  he  will  go 
round  and  drive  them  home,”  and  then  relates  immediately  after 
his  own  experience  of  seeing  “  a  dog  in  charge,  under  the  shepherd, 
of  a  flock  of  white-faced  sheep  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  and 
where  the  watershed  was  the  boundary,  and  no  fence  to  mark  it, 
over  and  over  again,  without  the  slightest  hint  from  his  master, 
get  up  and  leisurely  pick  out  and  drive  back  to  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  the  hardier  black-faces  that  had  stolen  over  the  crest  and 
down  the  south  slope  among  their  white-faced  friends  in  search 
of  the  better  bite  they  well  knew  grew  there,”  we  somehow  feel 
that  the  reviler  has  told  the  more  marvellous  story  of  the  two, 
only  in  somewhat  shakier  grammar !  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
Mr.  Dalziel  breaks  a  lance  in  favour  of  the  collie's  character 
and  temper  against  the  popular  and  widely-disseminated  super¬ 
stition  that  a  collie  'is  “  treacherous  and  uncertain.”  As  long 
as  people  classify  collies  according  to  the  method  of  the  County 
Court  judge  quoted  by  the  author  who,  in  dealing  with  a  case 
of  which  a  collie  was  the  subject,  stated  that  “  all  he  knew 
about  collie  dogs  was  that  they  were  treacherous  brutes  ;  he 
had  owned  one,  and  it  bit  several  members  of  his  family,  so 
he  sold  it  ”  (to  bite  members  of  other  families  apparently !), 
the  superstition  concerning  collies  will  continue  and  flourish. 
Terriers  of  all  kinds  may  snap  and  snarl — “  for  ’t is  their  nature 
to  — and  yet  will  keep  their  character  of  good  humour ;  the 
collie  may  remain  the  devoted  companion  of  his  master  for  years, 
and  yet  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  family  with  sus¬ 
picion — “  for  collies  are  so  treacherous,  don't  you  know  !  ”  Yet, 
as  the  author  justly  says,  “  the  general  character  of  the  collie  is 
the  reverse  of  treacherous,  although  he  is  not  so  ready  to  bestow 
his  confidence  in  a  ‘  love-at-first-sight  ’  way  as  some  dogs  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fawn  and  be  fondled  are.  His  affections,  once  placed, 
are  strong,  and  his  memory  tenacious ;  and  these  qualities,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  usually  high  intelligence,  make  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasant  of  companions,”  an  encomium  to 
which  we,  with  a  lengthy  experience  of  collies,  most  heartily 
subscribe.  Mr.Dalziel’s  remarks  about  the  harm  which  is  being  done 
to  the  race  of  collies  by  breeding  simply  for  shows,  without  any 
reference  to  the  working  qualities  of  intelligence  and  endurance, 
should  be  read  by  all  breeders,  who  will  doubtless  also  ap¬ 
preciate  his  tables  of  weights  and  measurements  of  famous 
collies,  including  Caractncus,  “  the  sensational  puppy  of  the 
day,”  which,  when  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool  Dog  Show  in 
January  1888,  though  only  nine  months  old,  was  knocked  down 
by  the  auctioneer  for  the  trivial  sum  of  350/.  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Megson, 
who  also  paid  530/.  for  another  collie,  “  Metchley  Wonder,”  which 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Boddington.  Up  to  the  present  date  we 
believe  these  to  be  the  highest  sums  yet  paid  for  collies,  and 
certainly  it  such  prices  are,  in  sporting  parlance,  “ going”  for 


dogs,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  dog  better  worth  a  fancy  price 
for  beauty,  intelligence,  and  faithfulness  than  the  collie. 

If  keen  appreciation  is  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Dalziel’s  remarks 
upon  collies,  positive  enthusiasm  may  be  said  to  guide  his  pen 
when  he  writes  on  St.  Bernards.  “  This  magnificent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  animal  and  truly  gigantic  dog,”  as  he  calls  the  subject  of 
the  present  monograph,  has  certainly  many  most  ardent  admirers, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  when  a  St.  Bernard  is  perfect  all 
round  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  superb  specimen  of  the 
canine  race.  Unfortunately  a  perfect  dog  of  the  breed  is  not 
often  to  be  met  with,  and  the  tendency  of  the  St.  Bernards  to- 
“  give  ”  in  the  hind  quarters,  and  to  acquire  that  ungraceful  sham¬ 
bling  gait,  a  characteristic  failing  of  theirs  to  which  Mr.  Dalziel 
makes  no  allusion,  is  a  decided  drawback  to  their  undoubted  merit. 
That  the  present  St.  Bernards  are  more  or  less  an  artificial  breed,  the 
result  of  various  crosses,  seems  undeniable,  especially  if  one  refers 
to  the  portrait  of  St.  Bernard  de  Menthon  and  his  dog  which  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Hospice,  wherein  the  famous  progenitor  of 
the  St.  Bernard  race  is  depicted  as  a  true  bloodhound.  As  Mr. 
Dalziel  remarks,  many  of  the  most  marked  bloodhound  charac¬ 
teristics — the  red  haw,  pendulous  chops,  and  throatiness — are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  St.  Bernard  breed ;  but  he  adds  “  that 
these  points  are  not  approved  when  strongly  developed.”  The 
great  size  of  the  St.  Bernards  probably  dates  from  the  period 
when  the  monks  at  the  Hospice  lost  all  their  dogs  except  one 
from  a  “  pest  or  virulent  distemper,”  and  this  survivor  was  crossed 
with  a  Pyrenean  wolf-hound.  Mr.  Dalziel  justly  remarks  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  monks  either  could  or  would  have  adhered  to 
strict  in-and-in  breeding  during  all  the  centuries  that  they  have 
used  a  breed  of  dogs  in  their  charitable  work  of  rescuing  lost 
travellers  from  the  snows  around  the  Hospice,  since  the  days  of 
Bernard  de  Menthon  and  his  bloodhound  in  the  tenth  century. 
On  the  contrary,  the  monks  probably  only  cared  to  preserve 
t  he  characteristics  of  strength,  courage,  endurance  of  cold,  and  high 
intelligence,  and,  no  doubt,  sought  for  crosses  that  would  increase 
those  qualities,  leaving  the  questions  of  external  form  and  beauty 
pretty  much  to  chance.  The  two  much-desired  qualities  of 
strength  and  endurance  of  cold  were  probably  the  chief  factors 
in  establishing  the  strain  which  is  now  known  as  the  St.  Bernard 
breed  ;  and  Mr.  Dalziel  is  quite  right  in  urging  breeders  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  dogs  were  bred  for  a  clear  and 
distinct  purpose,  and  that  they  are  certain  to  degenerate  if  that 
aim  is  forgotten  in  the  breeder's  eagerness  to  please  the  passing 
fancy  of  an  ignorant  public.  “  The  race  should  be  reared  parallel 
with  the  parents,”  says  the  author,  “  so  that  it  may  acquire  the 
same  reputation.  For  this  reason  I  have  asked  the  St.  Bernard 
Club  section  of  the  Swiss  Kynological  Society  to  make  the  pure 
breeding  of  short-haired  dogs  one  of  its  leading  features,”  for  the 
writer  wisely  holds  the  idea  that  for  the  hard  work  of  wading 
through  deep  snow  the  close,  thick,  short  coat  is  more  service¬ 
able  than  the  long  cumbersome  hair  admired  by  the  public  at 
dcg-sliows.  On  the  much  disputed  question  of  dew-claws, 
“accidental  monstrosities,”  as  Darwin  tersely  calls  them,  Mr. 
Dalziel  has  much  to  say  ;  and  his  arguments  against  the  fiat  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Club  that  “Dew-claws,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  dis¬ 
tinct  toes,  and  form  part  of  the  hind  feet,”  are  characterized  by 
sound  common  sense.  In  fact,  both  of  these  “  Monographs  on 
Dogs  ”  are  distinguished  throughout  by  a  liberal  supply  of  that 
most  uncommon  quality. 


TWELVE  GOOD  MEN.* 

IN  a  characteristic  preface  the  late  Dean  Burgon  explains  how 
he  came  to  write  these  Lives  of  twelve  of  his  friends.  Several 
of  them  are  founded  on  obituary  notices  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Guardian,  and  afterwards  expanded  ;  and,  having  compiled 
these,  he  felt  that  the  lives  of  others  of  his  friends  deserved  some 
record,  and  so  he  put  down  what  he  could  remember  or  collect 
about  them.  He  has  quoted  freely  from  other  books,  and  his  Lives 
are  rather  amorphous,  for  he  seems  to  have  written  down  what  he 
had  to  say  much  as  it  came  into  his  mind.  Now  and  again  he  has 
taken  some  opportunity  of  firing  what,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have 
proved  to  be  his  last  shots  at  things  which  always  excited  his 
wrath,  at  the  non-collegiate  system,  at  Lord  Coleridge’s  Bill  and 
the  doings  of  the  University  Commissioners  of  1876,  at  Cureton’s 
Ignatinn  theory,  and  at  Essays  and  Reviews.  His  volumes  do 
not  appeal  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers  ;  the  deep  interest,  011 
which  he  descants,  of  handling  a  volume  of  Dr.  Routh’s  Opuscula, 
containing  some  manuscript  notes  by  the  author,  is  not  given  to 
all  to  feel,  and  though  he  tells  some  fairly  good  stories,  he  seems 
to  have  constantly  forgotten  that  many  sayings  which  once 
seemed  well  worth  repeating  fall  flatly  on  the  ears  of  men  of  a 
younger  generation,  who  cannot  connect  the  words  with  the  looks 
or  tones  of  the  speakers.  Still,  all  who  care  to  read  about  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  revival  of  1833,  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it,  and  the  Oxford  of  their  day  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  Dean  Burgon’s  work,  especially  as  he 
prints  some  remarkable  letters  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  other 
former  leaders  of  the  High  Church  party.  His  sketch  of  Dr. 
Routh,  President  of  Magdalen,  the  “  Learned  Divine,”  as  he 
justly  calls  him — he  affixes  a  descriptive  label  to  the  name  of 


*  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men.  By  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-tbe- 
Virgin’s,  Oxford.  2  vols.  London  :  John  Murray.  1888. 
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each  of  his  “Good  Men”. — contains  some  curious  bits  about  life 
at  Oxford  in  the  last  century.  Routh,  who  died  in  his  hundredth 
year  in  1854,  spent  his  whole  life  from  his  matriculation  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  Oxford.  It  makes  past  times  seem  near 
to  us  to  read  that  a  man  who  was  President  of  a  College 
when  some  of  us  were  at  the  University  was  told  by  a 
lady  that  her  mother  “  remembered  seeing  Charles  II.  walk¬ 
ing  with  his  dogs  round  the  ‘Parks’  at  Oxford,  when  the 
Parliament  was  held  there,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  who  tried  to  fall  in  with  him,  dodging  by  the 
cross  path  to  the  other  side.”  Piouth  could  never  quite  shake 
off  the  thought  that  things  remained  as  they  were  in  his  youthful 
days,  and  in  1850  considered  that  a  Suffolk  undergraduate  who 
came  up  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  October  Term 
must  have  been  hindered  by  the  state  of  the  roads — “  the 
roads  in  Suffolk,”  he  said  to  the  man's  bewildered  tutor,  “  the 
roads,  Sir,  are  very  bad  at  this  time  of  the  year.”  When  he 
matriculated  in  1770,  the  old  prison,  called  Bocardo,  in  which 
the  Oxford  martyrs  were  confined,  was  still  standing,  and 
Canditch,  where  they  were  burnt  in  front  of  the  Master  of  Balliol’s 
lodging,  was  not  entirely  filled  up.  The  dinner-hour  was  two 
o’clock — fifty  years  earlier  Ilearne  notes  that  it  was  changed  from 
eleven  to  twelve  because  people  rose  later  than  they  used 
to  do — and  “for  an  hour  previous  impatient  shouts  of  ‘Tonsor! 
tonsor !  ’  were  heard  from  every  casement.”  Routh  considered 
Macaulay  “  too  one-sided  a  gentleman  to  hold  high  rank  as  an 
historian,”  and  Bishop  Hobhouse,  writing  in  1849,  said  that  the 
President  had  “  disproved  the  charge  against  Penn  of  tampering 
with  Hough.”  The  Bishop  must,  however,  have  been  mistaken, 
for  Macaulay's  statement  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  printed  in  Br. 
Bloxam’s  Magdalen  College  and  King  James  II.  Bean  Burgon 
had  three  or  four  interviews  with  the  President,  and  records — the 
story  is  well  told,  but  is  too  long  to  quote  fully  here — how  when 
he  once  consulted  him  about  a  course  of  theological  study  the  old 
man,  who  had  “  surveyed  the  entire  field  of  sacred  science,”  advised 
him  to  read  the  Gospels. 

The  Life  of  Hugh  James  Rose,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
these  memoirs,  contains  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  revival.  Rose,  who  was  a  Cambridge  man,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  in  a  course  of  University  sermons  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  German  Protestantism.  His  influence  at  Cambridge 
is  said  to  have  been  even  deeper  than  that  of  Simeon,  and  he  used 
it  to  vindicate  the  importance  of  half-forgotten  Church  principles. 
In  the  British  Magazine,  which  he  started  in  1832,  English 
Churchmen  first  found  a  rallying  point  at  a  time  when, 
as  has  been  justly  said,  “an  ever-increasing  attack”  was 
made  upon  the  Church  “in  all  directions.”  He  found  that 
he  could  “  get  no  help  whatever  from  Cambridge,”  and  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  were  filled  by  Newman,  Keble,  Froude, 
Hook,  and  other  Oxford  men ;  the  new  movement  was  to 
find  its  home  at  Oxford.  It  was  formally  set  on  foot  at 
the  Conference  held  in  Rose’s  rectory  at  Iladleigh,  and  there  the 
publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  was  first  mooted.  With 
the  early  Tracts  Rose  expressed  his  full  accord,  and,  indeed, 
as  his  letters  prove,  supported  the  series  vigorously  up  to  the  end 
of  1835.  His  opinion  was  highly  valued.  “Had  you  been  near 
us,”  Newman  wrote,  “you  should  have  had  sovereign  control  and 
direction  of  whatever  was  done,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.” 
Unfortunately  he  was  then  holding  a  professorship  at  Burliam. 
A  “new  epoch”  in  the  movement  began  with  Tract  No.  7 1,  by 
Newman,  “  against  Romanism,”  and  Rose,  who  had  then  become 
Archbishop  Howley’s  chaplain,  wrote  Pusey  a  solemn  warning  as 
to  the  danger  of  leaving  “our  present  standpoint.”  Newman 
replied  to  his  warning,  and  a  correspondence  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Rose  wrote  some  letters,  which  will,  we  believe,  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  loyal  Churchmen.  lie  discerned,  and 
protested  against,  the  tendency  to  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as  rather  to  be  endured  than  loved;  its  members,  he  told  his 
friends,  had  no  business  to  “  look  for  Truth,”  as  though  the  truth 
was  not  in  it.  The  tendencies  whicli  he  deprecated  were  not 
checked,  and  the  Church  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the 
deplorable  secessions  which  resulted  from  them.  Among  those 
who  did  good  service  to  the  Church  at  that  time  of  rebuke  no 
one  better  deserves  to  be  remembered  than  Charles  Marriott,  the 
Bean’s  “  Man  of  saintly  life.”  Marriott,  who  had  been  Principal 
of  the  Theological  College  at  Chichester,  returned  to  Oriel  in 
1841,  and  “it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  he  who  must 
stand  in  the  gap  which  Newman’s  impending  desertion  had 
already  occasioned,  or  that  much  of  the  good  work  which  had 
been  begun  must  collapse.”  He  at  once  “  identified  himself,  as 
he  had  never  done  before,  with  the  ‘  Tractarian  ’  movement,”  and 
manfully  supported  Pusey,  then  the  “  only  leader  at  head¬ 
quarters.”  In  the  midst  of  the  dismay  and  suspicion  which 
prevailed  among  the  party  after  Newman’s  lapse,  and  some-  j 
times  almost  despairing  of  success,  he  laboured  hard  to  check 
the  tide  of  secession.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  literary 
work.  The  desire  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  patristic  divinity  among  the  clergy 
had  led  to  the  publication  of  the  library  of  the  Fathers ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  Marriott  devoted  himself  to  editing 
that  great  series.  A  more  remote  outcome  of  the  Anglican 
revival  has  been  the  increase  of  episcopal  energy.  This 
Bean  Burgon  justly  connects  with  the  example  set  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  He  has  not  much  to  tell  us  of  Wilberforce 
beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Bishop’s  Life,  and  in  an  article  by  the  Bean  himself  in  the 


Quarterly  Ileview.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  TV  ilberforce 
“  imparted  a  new  character  to  the  work  of  an  English  Bishop,” 
and  that  there  was  some  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect. 
Whether  the  ubiquitous  bishop  of  the  present  day  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  here.  One  of  Bean  Burgon’s 
stories  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  excellent.  The  Bishop  was 
sitting  next  at  dinner  to  a  prosy  old  gentleman  who  bored  him 
until  ho  fell  asleep  and  dreamed,  and  in  his  sleep  talked  aloud 
about  a  storm  at  sea.  “  *  Now  do  you  know,  my  lord,’  said  the 
old  party  solemnly  after  a  pause  of  bewilderment,  ‘  I  find  myself 
utterly  unable  to  see  the  bearing  of  your  remark  on  our  previous 
conversation.’”  The  Bishop  was  awoke,  and,  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  situation,  replied  in  a  decisive  tone,  “  Then  all  I  can  say  is, 
I’m  astonished  at  you.  Let  us  join  the  ladies.” 

One  of  the  most  famous  among  those  of  Bean  Burgon’s  “  good 
men  ”  who  have  lived  well  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us  is  Henry 
Longueville  Mansel.  ne  must  indeed  have  been  bom  a  meta¬ 
physician,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  queerlv  worded  story  that 
“  before  he  could  put  his  thoughts  into  language  ”  he  was  heard 
to  say,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  “  My  hand,  my  foot,  but  what 
is  me  ?  ”  Some  amusing  examples  are  given  of  his  wit ;  the  best 
is  the  singularly  neat  epigram  on  the  proposal  to  require  two 
theological  treatises  as  a  qualification  for  the  B.I).  degree.  The 
inimitable  Phrontisterion  is  mentioned,  but  no  quotations  are 
given.  Bean  Burgon  has  recorded,  not  without  delight,  how 
Mansel  turned  and  rent  F.  B.  Maurice,  and  how  he  encountered 
an  abler  foe  in  the  then  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  He  pictures  the  crowded  gallery  of 
St.  Mary’s  while  Mansel  was  delivering  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  the  look  of  the  preacher  as  he  made  the  slashing  attacks  with 
which  he  used  to  end  them ;  “  He  would  suddenly  erect  his  fore¬ 
finger.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  final  decisive  charge. 
Resistance  from  that  moment  was  hopeless.  It  only  remained  to 
pursue  the  routed  foe  into  some  remote  comer  of  Germany, 
and  to  pronounce  the  Benediction.  lie  warmly  contends 
that  Agnostics  “  may  not  claim  Mansel  as  their  own,  and,  as  far 
as  the  great  Logician’s  personal  faith  in  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  concerned,  he  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right.  Yet  un¬ 
less,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  Mansel’s  thoughts  were  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  desire  to  rout  the  German  metaphysicians,  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  use  to  which  his 
weapons  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  denied  Reve¬ 
lation.  lie  took  a  later  opportunity  of  declaring  liis  religious 
belief ;  but  the  character  of  his  lectures  was,  as  is  pointed  out 
here,  intentionally  destructive  ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy  to  stop  at  destruction.  Bean  Burgon  lias, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  borne  witness  to  the  simple  piety  and  child¬ 
like  faith  of  his  friend,  who  will  chiefly  be  remembered  for  the 
profundity  of  his  intellect  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  These 
volumes  also  contain  Lives — some  of  them  little  more  than 
sketches  of  character — of  Br.  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel,  called 
here  the  “Great  Provost”;  Br.  Cotton,  Provost  of  Worcester; 
Richard  Greswell,  the  refounder  of  the  National  Society ;  the 
Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian;  Br.  Jacobson, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  two  or  three  others. 


VARIETIES  OF  WHIST.* 

THE  first  question  that  suggests  itself  on  inspecting  the  two 
little  volumes  issued  by  “  Aquarius”  on  varieties  of  whist 
is,  Why  spoil  so  good  a  game?  Have  not  James  Clay,  and 
“  Cavendish,”  and  the  Arlington  Club,  between  them  reduced 
Whist  to  an  exact  science,  of  which  no  varieties  are  possible  or 
permissible  ?  Is  it  not  rank  heresy  even  to  suggest  such  a  thing  ? 
Since,  however,  certain  varieties  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
attain  the  dignity  of  print,  in  the  shape  of  separate  treatises  on 
themselves,  they  must,  on  Barwinian  principles,  have  something 
of  fitness  about  them,  or  they  would  scarcely  have,  even  to 
that  extent,  managed  to  shoulder  their  way  to  the  front.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  examine  them  with  some  attention,  so  as  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  any  of  these  varieties  are  likely  to 
attain  the  rank  of  permanent  species.  Probably,  however, 
species  are  no  more  permanent  in  games  of  cards  than  Barwin  leads 
us  to  believe  that  they  are  in  nature.  It  is  the  tendency  of  each 
game  to  develop,  more  or  less  gradually,  into  something  different. 
Whether  better  or  not,  who  shall  say,  either  of  games  or  of  any 
other  kind  of  species  ?  but,  at  all  eVents,  by  the  very  reason  of 
their  existence,  better  suited  to  their  immediate  surroundings. 
Whist  itself  is  but  a  development  of  Triomphe,  or  Trump,  and 
only  reached  its  present  form  in  Hoyle's  time,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

“  Aquarius  ”  avers  that  the  game  of  Boston  took  its  rise  during 
the  revolt  and  War  of  Independence  of  the  States  of  North 
America.  The  name  certainly  has  a  Transatlantic  sound ;  but 
most  of  the  terms  of  it  being  French,  point  to  a  European  origin, 
and  “  Aquarius  ”  produces  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  in  special 
vogue  for  any  considerable  period  in  America.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  played  on  the  Continent  at  the  present  time,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  an  amusing  description  of  a  Boston- 
party  will  occur  to  readers  of  the  Buchholz  Family.  “  Aquarius  ” 

*  Varieties  of  Whist — Boston  and  French  Boston.  By  “  Aquarius.” 
London:  Harrison  &  Sons.  1888. 

Varieties  of  Whist — Solo  Whist.  By  “Aquarius.”  London:  Harrison 
&  Sons.  1888. 
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considers  Boston  to  be  a  combination  of  Whist  and  of  the  old 
English  game  of  Quadrille,  which  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  more  in  vogue  among  the  English  than  the  former 
game.  He  gives,  however,  an  alternative  derivation — namely, 
that  it  may  have  been  a  combination  of  Whist  with  Spanish 
Cuadrillo.  In  favour  of  this  he  advances  the  far-fetched  sug¬ 
gestion  that  this  combination  was  adopted  because  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  the  Netherlanders  and  French,  were  in  arms  against  us 
on  behalf  of  the  revolted  colonies,  and  that  Spanish  States  then 
existed  in  America.  If  the  game  had  any  origin  of  this  sort,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  retained  some  of  the  very  charac¬ 
teristic  Spanish  terminology  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Spadille,  Manille,  and  Basto  have  entirely  disappeared  ;  nor  do 
the  cards  which  in  Quadrille  had  an  arbitrary  value  under  those 
names  reappear  in  Boston  with  similar  value  under  another  de¬ 
signation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  analogy  in  the  general 
aim  of  both  games,  the  object  being  for  one  player  to  declare  his 
intention  of  winning  a  game,  either  singly  or  with  the  help  of  a 
partner,  in  a  given  suit  selected  by  him  as  trumps,  and  subject  to 
certain  penalties  in  case  of  failure.  This  is  a  highly  characteristic 
principle  altogether  absent  in  Whist,  but  one  which  has  been 
adopted  in  other  games  of  more  recent  origin,  such  as  Euchre 
and  Rap.  'I  hat  it  should  obtain  in  Boston,  therefore,  tends 
rather  to  prove  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  class  this 
latter  game  as  a  variety  of  Quadrille  than  of  Whist,  though 
in  all  probability  it  is  not  really  a  variety  of  either,  but  a 
development  produced  by  mingling  the  principles  of  both 
these  and  other  games.  “Aquarius”  subdivides  Boston  into 
two  different  sorts;  (i)  that  played  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  French  Boston,  with  the  variety  of  Fontainebleau.  For  the 
American  game,  when  played  by  four  players,  a  full  pack  of  fifty- 
two  cards  is  required,  and  their  order  and  value  is  exactly  the 
same  as  at  Whist.  In  addition  to  the  trump  suit  determined  by 
the  cut,  the  other  suit  of  the  same  colour  is  reckoned  as  a  second 
trump  suit.  The  players  proceed  to  outbid  each  other,  by  de¬ 
claring  in  turn  how  many  tricks  each  can  win  either  singly  or 
w’ith  the  help  of  a  partner,  and  apparently  he  who  announces  the 
highest  number  in  any  suit  has  then  the  right  of  making  that 
suit  trumps — though  there  is  some  inconsistency  here  with 

Aquarius  s  previous  statement  that  the  trump  suit  is  determined 
by  the  cut.  Besides  declaring  to  win  a  given  number  of  tricks, 
the  players  may  announce  their  intention  of  deliberately  playing  a 
losing  game,  called  Misere  ;  this  again  is  subdivided  into  several 
categories,  each  having  a  different  value,  according  to  a  most 
elaborate  table  of  scores.  Beginners  at  the  game  would  certainly 
want  to  have  this  table  at  their  elbow  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  could  master  its  intricacies,  and  this  want  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  marking  is  a  decided  drawback  to  the  game.  There  is 
a  further  complication  in  the  method  of  feeding  the  pool  which 
is  called  Roc ;  it  is  likewise  increased  by  penalty  points,  called 
Bete,  which  are  paid  into  it.  Following  suit  appears  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  necessary,  and  the  rules  and  methods  of  Whist  apply  gene¬ 
rally  in  what  “Aquarius”  terms  the  outplay— i.e.  the  play  of  the 
hands— but  in  each  trick  the  following  player  may  win  by  higher 
cards  in  another  suit  or  by  similar  cards  in  a  higher  suit.  In 
a  variety  of  the  game  called  Boston  Troquante,  after  the  out¬ 
bidding  the  player  who  leads  can  demand  any  card  he  pleases,  and 
the  holder  of  it  must  give  it  in  exchange  for  any  card  of  his,  ex¬ 
posed  in  so  doing.  In  Boston  Grandissimo  there  are  no  trumps 
and  no  honours.  Each  trick  must  be  won  in  the  suit  led.  In 
Russian  Boston  the  dealer  gives  seventeen  cards  to  each  of  the 
other  players  and  only  one  to  himself ;  each  player  then,  after 
looking  at  his  own  hand,  gives  any  four  of  them  to  the  dealer 
thus  making  for  him  a  kind  of  crib.  Tri-Boston  is  simply  the 
Boston  of  the  United  States  arranged  for  three  players.  The  ten 
lowest  hearts  and  the  twos  of  the  three  other  suits  are  rejected  ; 
the  remaining  hearts  always  count  as  honours,  and  the  second 
suit  is  that  chosen  by  the  player  on  entering. 

French  Boston  differs  a  good  deal  from”  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  is  played  like  it  by  four  plavers,  with  a  full  pack. 
The  knave  of  diamonds,  termed  Boston,'  is  always  the  highest 
trump,  except  when  diamonds  are  the  trump  suit,  when  the 
kna\e  of  hearts  becomes  Boston,  and  the  former  resumes  its 
usual  place  in  its  own  suit.  The  deal,  instead  of  following  the 
sun,  goes  the  opposite  way  ;  and  the  order  of  play  is  also  from 
right  hand  to  lelt,  as  in  Spanisli  order.  The  players  in  turn  bid 
for  the  right  of  entry,  and  the  highest  bidder  may  elect  to  play 
alone  or  with  a  partner ;  but  in  either  case  must  win  at  least 
eight  tricks  to  divide  the  pool.  A  player  may  also  enter  for  a 
Misere  i.e.  to  lose  every  trick — and  for  this  purpose  neither 
Boston  nor  trumps  have  any  special  value.  The  tricks  Avon  or 
lost  are  paid,  according  to  their  A’alue  in  the  table  of  scores,  out 
of  the  pool,  which  remains  throughout  a  whole  partie,  consisting 
ol  ten  rounds,  after  which  the  pool  is  usually  divided,  bv  general 
consent,  among  the  four  players.  In  Boston  of  Fontainebleau 
the  play  is  much  the  same,  but  the  entries  and  scoring  are  much 
more  complicated,  by  which,  as  “Aquarius”  allows,  the  game  is 
not  impro\red.  In  fact,  lie  admits  that  Boston,  in  any  form,  has 
comparatively  little  originality  beyond  the  large  A’ariety  of  losing 
games,  or  Miseres,  and  that  the  scores  or  points  are  arranged  in  a 
very  intricate  and  lengthy  manner. 

Solo  \\  hist  claims  to  be  a  special  English  Boston,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old  in  its  present  form.  It  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  any  foreign  terms,  and  “Aquarius  ”  maintains  it 
to  be  an  excellent  game  for  three  players,  though  not  so  well 
adapted  for  lour.  lor  three  players  a  reduced  pack  of  forty  cards 


is  used — the  ten,  nine,  and  eight  of  all  suits  being  usually  those 
which  are  rejected.  This  gives  a  hand  of  thirteen  to  eacli'player, 
and  one  over  for  the  trump  card.  There  are  no  special  cards,  and 
the  Aralue  of  each,  as  well  as  the  method  of  playing  them  out, 
follows  strictly  that  of  Whist.  The  trump  turned  up  may  be 
accepted,  or  another  named  in  its  place,  according  to  the  entry 
named  by  the  highest  bidder.  The  seven  possible  entries,  be¬ 
ginning  Avith  the  lowest,  are  as  follows : — In  common  Solo' 
the  trump  turned  up  is  accepted,  and  the  player  must  win  five 
tricks ;  but  having  made  these  he  Avins,  even  though  his  oppo¬ 
nents  score  five  or  even  more.  Large  Solo  is  the  same,  except 
that  one  more  trick  is  required.  Blank-play  corresponds  to  the 
Misere  of  Boston ;  the  Avhole  thirteen  tricks  must  be  lost, 
and  there  is  no  trumping.  In  Independence  Entry  the  player 
names  a  trump  suit  instead  of  that  turned  up,  and  undertakes  te 
win  nine  tricks ;  while  in  Trump  Independence  he  must  win  the 
same  number  of  tricks  in  the  suit  turned  up.  The  sixth  entry  is 
called  Open  Blank-play,  and  the  player  must  not  only  lose  all 
thirteen  tricks,  but,  after  the  first  is  turned,  must  lay  his  hand 
doAvn  faces  upwards,  and  play  it  open  on  the  table.  The  seventh 
and  highest  form  of  entry  is  the  Vole  or  Slam  ;  in  this  the  player, 
after  naming  a  trump  suit,  must  Avin  all  the  tricks,  but  he  is 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  first  lead,  an  advantage  not  conceded 
to  any  other  entry ;  in  other  entries,  therefore,  the  enterer  must 
make  alloAvance  for  his  position  as  regards  the  lead,  for  as 
second  or  third  player  he  may  lose  with  cards  good  enough 
for  first-in-hand  to  win  with.  The  Open-blank  and  the  Vole 
AA’ill  rarely  be  found  to  occur  in  practice.  In  playing  the  hands 
the  tAAro  other  players  become  for  the  nonce  temporary  partners 
against  the  one  whose  declaration  of  entry  has  been  accepted ; 
the  complication,  however,  which  arises  from  this  and  is  the 
defect  of  three-handed,  or  Cut-throat  Euchre,  does  not  occur 
in  Solo  Whist,  since  the  game  is  not  won  by  scoring  a 
certain  number  of  points,  but  stakes  previously  agreed  on  are 
paid  up  and  settled  at  the  end  of  each  hand,  the  player 
Avinning  from  or  losing  to  each  of  his  opponents.  “  Aquarius  ” 
gives  some  useful  pages  of  advice  to  players  according  to  the 
different  lorms  of  entry,  and  also  some  examples  of  illustrative 
hands.  For  four  players  the  game  is  much  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  an  extra  entry  for  partnership,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ranks  lowest,  and  may  be  outbid  by  any  other;  the 
earliest  player  in  the  round  who  accepts  becomes  partner,  so  the 
pair  may  sit  together,  which  is  Aery  advantageous.  For  the 
independent  entries  the  game  is  inferior,  the  risk  of  playing  alone 
against  three  obliging  the  enterer  to  declare  only  for  positively 
safe  tricks.  Solo  Whist  is  certainly  a  superior  game  to  Boston  ; 
the  play  itself  is  simpler,  and  affords  better  opportunities  for  skill 
in  calculating  where  the  cards  lie,  AA’hile  the  scoring,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  infinitely  simpler.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to 
call  the  game  English  Boston  than  Solo  Whist,  as  it  has  little  of 
Whist  in  it,  and  embodies  tivo  principles  quite  alien  to  that 
game — namely,  that  of  blank-play  or  playing  to  lose,  and  that  of 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  right  of  entry.  Altogether 
the  deA'otees  of  Whist  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  any 
of  these  so-called  varieties  are  likely  to  supplant  the  established 
form  of  the  game. 


CANON  TAYLOR’S  EGYPTIAN  NOTEBOOK.* 

CARON  TAYLOR  went  to  Egypt  determined  to  bless  the 
Arabs  altogether.  In  fulfilling  this  intention  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  one  of  them,  apparently — for  it  is- 
not  so  stated— being  a  complete  ignorance  of  Arabic,  or  at  least 
of  the  colloquial  language  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt.  If  Herodotus 
Avas  humbugged  by  his  dragoman,  as  Ave  are  so  often  assured, 
what  could  Canon  Taylor  expect  ?  We  fear  he  fared  no  better ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  cooling  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  book, 
a  certain  indication  of  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  greater  caution 
in  forming  conclusions  without  premisses,  which  becomes  very 
marked  in  some  passages.  It  Avas  not  till  Canon  Taylor  had  been 
at  home  for  some  months  that  his  enthusiasm  returned ;  and  he 
scarcely  got  it  Avarmed  in  time  for  the  Church  Congress.  The 
fact  unfortunately  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  in  Oriental 
religion  and  life  some  features  so  repulsUe  that  they  are  little 
mentioned  by  travellers,  but  no  one  who  goes  to  the  East  in  an 
inquiring  mood  can  possibly  fail  to  find  them  out,  even  against 
liis  will.  It  Ave  Avould  consider  the  questions  discussed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  aright,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts.  The 
present  Sovereign  of  Egypt  sets  his  people  an  example  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  folloAv;  but  it  is  most  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  are  the  particulars  in  which  the  goodness  of  the 
Khedive  are  shown.  He  has,  and  has  had,  but  one  wife.  He  has 
no  eunuchs  or  other  slaves.  If  these  two  particulars  make 
a  man  remarkable  in  any  country,  the  morality  of  that  country 
cannot  be  high.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  was  said  of  an  English¬ 
man,  or  even  of  a  Frenchman,  it  would  sound  like  nonsense.  But 
a  short  walk  in  Cairo,  with  or  without  his  interpreter,  would 
have  slioAvn  Canon  Taylor  that  the  morals  of  the  Khedive  and  the 
morals  of  his  people  are  tAi*o  very  different  things.  Let  us  visit 
for  a  moment  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Caliphs.  The  place 
is  crowded  with  women,  veiled  and  unveiled,  that  is  of  all  ranks 
and  classes.  Even  a  visitor  avIio  is  unacquainted  with  vulgar 
Arabic  can  soon  make  out  Avhy  they  are  assembled  there.  It  is 
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the  place  where  the  ecclesiastical  court,  as  we  should  call  it,  sits, 
and  each  of  those  women  lias  been  divorced,  without  any  hope 
or  appeal,  by  a  husband  who  allows  her  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  she  has  come  to  the  Court  to  try  to  get  back  whatever 
fortune  she  brought  with  her,  and  to  obtain  a  maintenance  for 
her  children.  Let  us  then  go  to  the  quarter  where  the  palaces 
of  the  pashas  are  most  common,  and  at  every  door  let  us  observe 
the  crowd  of  negro  slaves,  some  of  them  young  boys,  not  more 
than  a  few  months  in  service.  We  cannot  but  see  them.  They 
abound  in  Cairo.  The  mere  existence  of  a  single  one  of  these 
miserable  creatures  implies  an  accusation,  a  series  of  accusations, 
against  the  morals  and  religion  of  a  country  in  which  such  crimes 
as  we  imply  are  not  only  committed,  but  are  thought  to  be 
nothing  shameful.  On  these  two  subjects,  which  anybody  else 
would  have  thought  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  an  argument 
like  that  of  Canon  Taylor’s,  he  has  nothing,  or  hardly  anything, 
to  say.  lie  has  a  chapter  on  Polygamy,  one  on  the  Harem, 
and  one  on  Slaves  ;  but  they  are  all  wholly  superficial,  and  show 
only  the  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

To  go  into  Canon  Taylor’s  book  more  in  detail,  we  may  remark 
that  it  is  so  written  as  to  be  easily  read,  and  that  it  is  never  dull 
or  tedious.  What  we  cannot  like  are  the  dogmatic  assertions 
founded  on  insufficient  knowledge  with  which  the  earlier  pages 
bristle.  The  following  examples  will  show  what  we  mean  :• — 
“Moslems  are  enjoined  by  their  religion  to  be  merciful  to  animals, 
and  in  this  respect  Cairo  contrasts  most  favourably  with  Naples.” 
Any  one  who  knows  both  cities  will,  after  this  astonishing  asser¬ 
tion,  begin  to  doubt  if  Canon  Taylor  has  ever  been  in  either. 
Again : — “  European  ladies  are  treated  by  the  natives  with  re¬ 
spectful  deference,  no  impertinent  or  insulting  remarks  being 
offered  in  their  hearing.”  Canon  Taylor’s  ignorance  of  Arabic 
may  excuse  his  not  understanding  the  remarks  made  on  ladies  in 
the  streets  or  the  bazaars,  but  will  not  justify  his  opinion.  People 
who  know  more  must,  unfortunately,  remember  the  disgust  and 
pain  caused  by  the  filthy  insults  in  which  even  apparently  re¬ 
spectable  shopkeepers  will  indulge  at  the  sight  of  European 
women.  “  The  streets,”  we  read  a  little  further  on,  “  are  safer 
and  more  decent  than  those  of  London.”  Evidently  Canon  Taylor 
was  never  in  Cairo  before  the  English  occupation,  and  even  so 
must  have  kept  himself  scrupulously  to  the  boulevards  round 
Sheplieard’s  during  his  stay.  “  Deaths  from  starvation  are  un¬ 
known.”  Here,  again,  when  we  remember  a  famine  in  ■which 
some  ten  thousand  people  died  in  the  time  of  the  late  Khedive, 
we  may  impute  the  fact,  if  it  is  one,  which  we  venture  to 
doubt,  solely  to  English  influence.  In  the  chapter  on  Poly¬ 
gamy  already  mentioned  Canon  Taylor  makes  another  surprising 
statement.  “  The  legal  facilities  for  divorce  exist,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  mischief  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.”  As  every 
one  who  knows  the  East  is  well  aware,  the  “  practical  mischief  ” 
cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated.  It  reduces  the  woman  to  a  state 
of  slavery  in  which  she  has  no  voice  or  power  over  her  own 
destiny.  There  are  no  statistics  of  divorce  published,  so  that  if 
Canon  Taylor  likes  to  say  divorces  are  rare,  he  may  do  so  ;  but 
what  about  the  cases  Lane  and  other  writers  mention,  in  which 
men  have  been  known  who  had  been  married  and  divorced  more 
than  twenty  times?  Canon  Taylor  may  not  have  come  across  one 
of  them,  but  they  are  extremely  common.  Had  he  even  been  at 
the  trouble  of  asking  every  donkey-boy  he  employed  how  often 
he  had  been  married,  the  assertion  that  “  it  is  considered  dis¬ 
reputable  to  divorce  a  wife  ”  would  never  have  been  made.  In 
short,  the  history  of  Canon  Taylor’s  opinions  on  the  social  life  of 
Moslems  is  that  of  many  other  travellers  who  have  also  gone  to 
the  East  with  pre-formed  theories,  and  who  have  asked  the 
natives  leading  questions  through  interpreters. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  turns  from  matters  in  which  he  has  been 
systematically  deceived  and  misinformed  to  others  in  which  his 
judgment  could  be  exercised  independently,  his  remarks  wear  a 
very  different  complexion.  He  recognizes  the  immense  benefit 
which  the  English  have  conferred  on  the  fellah,  and,  though 
perhaps  less  clearly,  the  malign  influence  of  the  Turks  and  the 
French  and  their  selfish  policy.  “  In  conversing,”  he  says,  “  with 
Egyptians  the  subject  of  the  English  occupation  has  frequently 
come  up.  All  my  informants,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
French  or  German  nationality,  regarded  it  as  inevitable  and 
beneficial.”  ^  How  an  Egyptian  can  be  of  “  French  or  German 
nationality  ”  Canon  Taylor  does  not  explain  ;  but  we  may  take  it 
as  a  fact  that  the  native  (of  whatever  nationality)  finds  the 
English  the  best  friends  of  the  Egvptian.  “  The  return  of  the 
Turk  is  not  desired.”  He  asked  one  of  his  “  informants  ”  if  he 
would  welcome  annexation  by  the  English.  The  answer  is 
curious.  “Yes;  if  you  would  guarantee  our  debt,  so  that  we 
might  re-borrow  at  three  per  cent,  and  pay  off  the  bondholders.” 
The  late  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave  had  a  scheme  of  the  kind  before 
the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  came  all  the  way  from 
Bangkok  to  advocate  it.  But  it  was  pigeonholed  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  its  author  was  sent  to  South  America.  “There  still 
survives,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “a  lively  memory  of  the  horrors  which 
attended  the  French  occupation  under  Bonaparte  in  1 798.”  This 
is  undeniably  true,  the  particular  incident  which  rankles  most 
in  the  Egyptian  mind  being  the  sack  of  Boolak,  at  that  time  a 
distant,  wealthy,  and  fashionable  suburb.  Whole  villages  here 
and  there  were  given  up  to  the  brutality  of  the  French  soldiery, 
whose  behaviour,  like  their  behaviour  about  the  same  time  in 
Malta,  was  that  of  murderous  brigands.  It  was  a  fatal  policvfor 
themselves,  and  still  influences  popular  feeling  in  both  places. 
Canon  Taylor  observed  many  signs  of  increasing  prosperity  under  , 


English  influence  in  Upper  Egypt.  “  The  fellaheen  are  no  longer 
openly  plundered  by  the  Government  officials;  flagrant  oppres¬ 
sions  are  impossible;  the  peasant  knows  that,  when  the  legal 
taxes  have  been  paid,  he  is  free  from  all  further  demands.”  The 
people  themselves  have  no  capacity  for  local  self-government. 
They  are  wanting  in  all  that  makes  a  nation — patriotism,  aspira¬ 
tions,  public  spirit,  or  disposition  to  resist  tyranny.  “  If  we  -were 
to  go,  the  alternative  would  be  a  period  of  anarchy,  followed  pro¬ 
bably  bv  t lie  return  of  the  Turks  or  by  a  French  occupation  ;  and 
it  is  diliicult  to  say  which  would  be  the  least  disastrous  for  the 
Egyptians.”  The  abolition  of  the  courbash  and  the  corvee  have 
been  benefits  of  a  tangible  kind,  carried  out  in  spite  of  French 
opposition,  and  fully  appreciated  by  every  fellah.  Canon  Taylor 
advocates  a  modified  form  of  the  corvee;  but,  if  he  knew  Egypt 
better,  he  would  see  that  only  its  abolition  is  possible  at  present. 
Once  admit  the  principle,  however  carefully  “  modified,”  and  leave 
it  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Mudirs  and  village  sheykhs,  and 
in  a  year  all  the  old  evils  would  have  crept  in  again.  Canon 
Taylor  comments  favourably  on  the  splendid  work  done  for 
the  people  by  such  men  as  Sir  C.  Scott  Moncreiff,  and  advo¬ 
cates  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  the  dual  control,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  capitulations,  work  which  the  French  have 
already  carried  out  in  Tunis,  w-here  their  hold  on  the  country  is 
no  stronger  than  ours  on  Egypt.  On  the  whole,  although  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  many  of  Canon  Taylor’s  conclusions,  especially  where 
they  are  founded  on  inadequate  evidence  and  prejudice,  his  book 
must  be  praised  as  an  honest  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  and,  in  spite  of  his  grotesque  admiration  for  Islam,  his 
book  is  most  interesting.  Of  course,  we  may  concede  to  him  that 
some  forms  of  Christianity — nay,  even  of  so-called  Protestant 
Christianity — are  quite  as  “  soul-destroying,”  to  use  the  polemical 
adjective,  as  Mahommedanism,  still  the  doctrine  taught  may  be 
good  or  bad,  and  the  bystanders  can  only  judge  by  its  effect  on 
life  and  morals.  Here  we  think  Canon  Taylor  overrates  the 
results  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  at  least  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  Egypt. 


A  WANDERER* 

f  IMIERE  is  perhaps  no  class  of  books  of  which  the  critic  is  so 
J-  inclined  to  say,  not  altogether  in  his  haste,  that  they  are  all 
rubbish,  as  the  books  of  travel  of  the  present  day.  Not  only  has 
the  accursed  globe-trotter  flooded  the  market  with  bad  books  of 
his  own,  but  he  has,  ipso  facto,  frightened  off  other  people  from 
writing  good  books  of  their  own.  If  we  think  of  the  good,  or 
even  the  moderately  good,  travel-books  of  the  last  generation  or 
so,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  very  few  indeed.  Still,  now  and 
then  there  comes  out  a  wander-book  which  is  of  the  right  sort ; 
and  of  such,  though  it  has  certain  faults  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  point  out,  is  the  book  written  by  the  person  whose  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  his  baptism  did,  or  did  not,  call  him  H.  Ogram, 
and  who  inherited,  or  did  not  inherit,  the  still  more  unusual 
surname  of  Matuce. 

II.  Ogram  Matuce  gives  himself  out  as  a  City  clerk,  who  early 
conceived  the  fixed  idea  of  emancipating  himself  from  his  slavery, 
and  did  it  by  the  process  of  living  on  half  his  income  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Of  course  you  can  do  this.  You  can  even  do 
it  in  fourteen  years  if  you  manage  (which  is  difficult  nowadays) 
to  invest  your  savings  and  the  interest  of  your  savings  at  five  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  of  penal  servitude  you  find 
yourself  with  an  income,  clear  of  all  responsibilities,  equal  to  that 
which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending.  You  will  be 
free ;  you  will  also  have  given  a  not  inconsiderable  proof  of  self- 
command.  But  we  see  some  objections  to  the  proceeding,  on  the 
conception  and  execution  of  which  II.  Ogram  Matuce  seems 
rather  pharisaically  to  pride  himself.  First  of  all,  you  will,  as 
we  have  said,  have  inflicted  a  kind  of  penal  servitude  upon  your¬ 
self,  even  if  (which  is  not,  we  think,  very  common)  your  clerk's 
income  has  been  from  the  first  such  as  could  be  bisected  without 
leaving  a  mere  starvation  pittance  on  each  side.  Secondly,  you 
will  have  deprived  yourself  of  enjoyment  during  the  time  when 
enjoyment  is  most  possible,  if,  indeed,  it  is  fully  possible  at  any 
other,  and  will  have  in  all  probability  unfitted  yourself  for  the 
idleness  you  have  been  so  laboriously  scheming  for.  Thirdly, 
H.  Ogram  Matuce  himself  says  that  “  there  are  only  two  things  in 
life  worth  aiming  at,  love  and  liberty.  Only  the  very  fortunate 
can  secure  both.  Only  the  very  unlucky  need  he  deprived  of  both.” 
Now  there  are  some  who  would  altogether  decline  to  pay  the 
price  which  he  not  obscurely  intimates  must  be  paid  for  liberty, 
and  who  would  regard  the  paying  such  a  price  as  one  and  the 
worst  of  the  numerous  forms  of  scheming  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  causas. 

However,  perhaps,  we  are  too  severe  on  II.  Ogram  Matuce, 
though  he  really  is  a  little  insistent  with  his  pride  of  having  saved 
his  money  by  sentencing  himself  to  fourteen  years  as  if  he  were  a 
criminal.  Nor  is  this  the  only  thing  we  have  against  him.  He 
does  a  little  positive  cant  now  and  then : — 

What,  finally,  of  the  unhappy  author  ?  We  have  not  to  flatter  editors 
as  he  must  do  ;  to  register  only  those  opinions  which  are  in  vogue  among 
the  “enlightened”;  to  make  friendly  criticisms  of  that  donkey  Jones's 
poems  because  the  author,  with  all  his  incapacity,  is  likely  to  have  the 
reviewing  of  your  little  volume  of  lyrics;  to  “  keep  touch,”  as  it  is  called, 
with  the  Zeitgeist,  by  collecting  round  your  table  a  circle  of  congenial 
spirits,  who  all  abuse  you  when  your  back  is  turned,  as  you  do  them,  and 
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make  light  of  your  pretensions.  These  are  thy  slaveries,  O  Authordom  ;  if 
we  may  judge  who  are  not  “joined  members  ”  of  that  fraternity. 


And  here,  yet  again,  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Matuce’s  own  literary 
criticism  and  erudition  : — 


No  H.  Ogram  Matuce  ;  you  may  not  judge ;  for  we  can  inform 
you  that  all  these  unpleasant  things  are  by  no  means  necessities 
of  the  literary  life.  We  forgive  Mr.  Matuce  a  little  for  the  very 
true  and  just  thought  which  occurs  to  him  (though  he  shuffles  it 
off)  as  to  the  possibility  of  death  curtailing  his  term  of  penal 
servitude,  and  baulking  him  of  his  “liberty”  after  all.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  hideously  ludicrous  and 
ludicrously  hideous  for  the  victim  than  the  thought  on  a  death¬ 
bed  that  he  has  docked  himself  of  leisure  and  amusement  and 
the  gifts  of  our  Lord  Dionysus  and  our  Lady  Aphrodite,  and  the 
sight  of  things  fair  and  the  taste  of  things  sweet,  all  for  nothing 
except  the  jov  of  endowing  a  college  or  a  cat  or  some  nephews 
and  nieces.  The  rest  of  us,  the  spendthrifts  (though  there  is  no 
need  to  be  too  much  of  that  either),  are  at  least  free  from  that 
sense  of  checkmate  and  utter  waste  of  life : — 

What  has  been  has  been,  and  we  have  had  our  day. 

Yet  once  more,  wrhen  H.  Ogram  Matuce  describes  to  us  how  he 
nearly  died  of  Roman  fever,  he  not  only,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
romances  a  little  about  his  sensations,  but  drags  in  les  grands 
sujets  in  a  quite  unnecessary  way.  He  says  to  us,  “  you  are  not  cer¬ 
tainly  a  ‘  believer  ’  in  the  copybook  signification  of  the  term,  but 
also  not  one  whit  more  an  unbeliever  by  profession.”  Why  these 
assumptions,  good  II.  Ogram  Matuce  ?  Why  drag  in  the  per¬ 
petual  cant  of  the  day  to  mar  a  very  excellent  little  book  P  This 
habit  of  saving  up  for  twenty  years  seems  to  make  a  man  mighty 
dogmatical  with  his  “  certain'lys.”  Yea,  we  may  quote  himself 
against  himself,  for  elsewhere  he  excellently  says  that  on  such 
matters  “  he  does  not  speak,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  compass  of 
these  chapters.” 

And  now  our  quarrels  with  H.  Ogram  Matuce  are  over,  and  we 
can  get  to  the  task  of  praising  his  book,  which  is  easy  and  plea¬ 
sant.  His  intolerable  sense  of  virtue  in  having  undergone  that 
voluntary  prison  discipline  (servus  servorum  he)  disappears  after 
the  first  chapter,  and  his  appetite  for  talking  about  faith  and  un¬ 
faith  does  not  appear  till  the  last.  Between  these  extremes  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  seems  to  us  to  constitute  a  better  I 
travel-book  than  any  that  we  have  read  for  some  (and  a  good 
many)  years  past.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  already  understood  that  1 
the  book  is  one  more  of  1 leisebilder  than  of  regular  exploration,  or 
account  of  the  already  explored.  As  the  author  wanders  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  Eastern  Germany,  Northern  Italy,  he  does  not 
give  anything  like  a  regular  itinerary,  and  gives  no  dates  or 
statistical  particulars  at  all.  Giving  himself  out  as  having  in 
this  wander-year  made  his  initiation  into  travel,  he  becomes  an 
impressionist  thereof,  and  recounts  sensations,  or  sensations  and 
reflections,  in  short,  cogitata  at  visa  only.  Like  a  sensible  man 
he  affects  pedestrian  travelling,  and,  like  all  good  pedestrians, 
devotes  himself  by  turns  to  using  his  eyes  outside  and  turning 
them  inside.  We  shall  give  three  different  extracts  to  show  him 
in  his  varied  moods. 

The  first  shall  describe  a  night-walk  near  Trollhatten  (let  us 
observe,  by  the  way,  that,  if  Mr.  Matuce  had  taken  to  pedestrian- 
ism  young  instead  of  practising  self-denial,  he  would  hardly 
have  committed  the  curious  error  of  starting  off  at  nine  in  the 
morning  of  a  day  the  night  of  which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  a 
pervigilium) : — 

And  now  I  got  up  and  renewed  my  walk.  During  my  interval  of  rest 
the  night  seemed  somehow — I  can  scarce  tell  how — to  have  put  on  an 
enchanted  look.  It  rained  no  more ;  and  in  the  dusk  of  midnight  a  few 
glow-worms  had  lighted  their  lamps  upon  the  road-side,  and  stood  there  at 
such  regular  intervals  that  you  might  swear  that  Oberon  and  his  rout  were 
expected  to  come  by.  I  looked  under  the  trees,  and  there,  in  the  open 
spaces  of  the  wood,  the  elfin  tufts  of  cotton-grass  caught  the  light,  and  in 
the  light  wind  nodded  their  heads  in  unison.  Once,  yes,  I  caught  dis¬ 
tinctly  enough  the  notes  of  an  accordion,  breathing  far  off  in  the  night  still-  ! 
ness.  Presently,  along  a  glade  of  this  wood  where  I  had  been  walking  lor 
hours,  and  where  I  felt  a  while  ago  so  utterly  deserted,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  two  figures  strolling  quietly  side  by  side.  The  Fates  did  not  please 
that  they  should  be  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  two  youths.  You  could  only 
have  seen  such  a  thing  at  such  a  time — near  one  o’clock — on  one  night  of 
the  year,  even  in  Sweden;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  “Midsummer  Night’s  j 
Dream  ”  seemed  to  awake  at  the  sight.  Here,  questionless,  were  a  recon¬ 
ciled  Demetrius  and  Lvsander.  Helena  and  Ilermia,  I  doubt,  were  not  far 
off. 

Note  bere  the  sobriety  and  freedom  from  riot  in  adjectives.  The 
next  shall  be  a  notice  of  manners,  let  us  add  a  very  just  one.  It 
has  been  our  fate  to  have  to  peruse  a  considerable  number  of 
German  monographs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
as  a  rule  more  lacking  in  the  true  scholarly  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
original  thought  and  criticism,  and  more  abounding  in  the  mere 
collector  spirit 

A  German  student  takes  up  some  object  of  study  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  a  commonplace  man  takes  up  the  collection  of  birds  and  butterflies. 
His  object  is  to  get  together  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  upon  that 
pin-point  of  a  subject.  Whether  it  is  useful  or  useless  it  is  all  fish  for  his 
net.  _  It  all  goes  to  swell  the  appearance  of  learning  in  his  pamphlet.  One 
can  imagine  the  fascination  of  this  sort  of  specimen  hunting  ;  and  as,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  involves  no  great  exercise  of  thought  or  criticism,  it  can 
be  laid  down  and  taken  up  again  at  any  moment.  I  can  fancy  the  pro¬ 
fessor  going  through  his  piles  of  books  and  indexes  in  search  of,  say,  any 
mention  of  the  game  of  knucklebones  from  Greek  days  downwards.  I  dare 
say  it  requires  an  ingenuity,  a  practised  scent,  to  detect  the  traces  of  your 
quarry.  And  in  order  to  make  the  sport  the  better,  German  writers  rarely 
indulge  in  indexes.  But  at  the  day’s  end  the  student  can  lay  aside  his 
task  with  as  much  ease  as  the  bottle-maker  can  leave  off  his  blowing,  and 
can  turn  to  his  beer  and  his  Kegelspiel  with  an  even  mind. 


It  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  long  study  merely  [to  examine  ?]  the 
images  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  “  Commedia.”  I  made  a  kind  of 
list  of  all  these — not,  believe  me,  in  the  spirit  of  a  statistician,  but  only  for 
my  own  private  behoof, — to  gain  a  picture  of  the  world  as  Dante  saw  it, 
what  most  impressed  him  there — images  drawn  from  the  flight  of  an  arrow, 
so  many  ;  from  the  flight  of  birds,  so  many  ;  from  the  races  and  sports  of 
Italy,  so  many ;  from  military  manoeuvres,  from  the  fall  of  waters,  from 
winds,  from  rocks,  from  snow,  from  the  sea,  from  ships,  from  the  humming 
of  bees,  from  dogs,  from  hunters,  from  fishes,  from  frogs,  from  burning  coals, 
from  flowering  gardens, — from  how  many  other  things  :  so  pleasant  was  it 
to  have  some  fine  picture  or  some  melodious  verse  to  link  with  these 
familiar  things  of  life.  Of  all  the  similes  which  Dante  uses,  I  found  that  of 
the  arrow’s  flight  towards  its  mark  was  the  commonest,  that  keen  purpose¬ 
ful  flight  answering,  no  doubt,  to  the  longing  of  his  ardent  soul. 

The  two  authors  to  whom  our  Wanderer  seems  to  have  given 
most  attention  are  Dante  and  Goethe.  On  Dante  he  is  very 
good.  His  twenty  years  of  clerkwork  must  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  merciful  to  his  eyes  if  he  can  read  the  Pickering  Divina 
Commedia,  but  he  could  hardly  have  taken  a  better  travelling 
companion.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  example,  though  we  do 
not  know  that  he  anywhere  notices  it,  of  the  strange  fascination 
which  Dante  has  for  persons  not  very  young  and  a  little  world- 
worn.  We  have  known  men  who,  having  had  from  their  youth 
a  keen  affection  for  literature  generally,  have  begun  by  almost 
disliking  the  Florentine,  and  who  have  been  won  over  to  him 
gradually  until,  at  forty  year  or  thereabouts,  no  book  but 
Shakspeare  is  to  them  so  constant  a  resource.  Mr.  Matuce,  by 
the  way,  says  not  much  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  cannot  help 
connecting  with  the  facts  that  he  is  hyperbolical  on  Milton,  and 
certainly  not  liypobolical  on  Goethe.  Yet  he  says  the  truth 
when  he  points  out  Goethe’s  very  limited  sense  of  humour,  and 
seems  rather  uncertain  whether  any  part  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust,  on  which  he  has  much  to  say,  is  intended  to  be  humorous. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  criticize  Mr.  Matuce’s  criticism.  We 
only  wish  to  point  out  to  all  who  like  not  merely  travel-pictures, 
but  pictures  of  travel-thoughts,  that  they  will  here  get  what  they 
want.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  fair  to  allow  that  the  egotism  on 
which  we  have  commented,  not  wholly  favourably,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  author  to  write  the  book  at  all.  The 
doctrine  that  “  it  is  so  easy  not  to  write,”  if  universally  observed, 
would  no  doubt  rid  us  of  much  rubbish,  but  it  would  hardly  give 
us  masterpieces.  A  Wanderer  is  a  book  showing  at  once  unusual 
power  of  independent  thinking  and  unusual  power  of  literary 
expression. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
ir. 

IN  nothing  do  the  gift-books  of  to-day  more  forcibly  differ  from 
those  of  the  past  than  in  the  matter  of  illustration.  Line- 
engraving  on  steel  is  as  completely  banished  from  books  as  the 
work  of  the  aquatinters  of  the  last  century.  Thanks  to  the  many 
process  methods  that  now  flourish,  there  is  more  variety  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  though  original  artistic  design  for  book-illustration  is 
rather  rarer  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  genuine  revival 
of  wood-cutting  was  stimulated  by  the  admirable  designs  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school  and  their  immediate  successors.  The  line- 
engravings  of  the  days  of  Finden  and  the  Annuals  are  not  more 
removed  from  the  various  processes  of  to-day  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy  plays  a  part  than  the  extremely  individual  work  of  the 
wood-engravers  who  interpreted  the  designs  of  F.  Walker,  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais,  Pinwell,  Sandys,  Houghton,  and  other  artists  of 
that  fruitful  epoch.  Thirty,  even  twenty,  years  only  di\  ide  the 
photo-engraving  now  so  popular  in  illustrated  books  from  the 
first  illustrated  edition  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  from  Dalziel’s 
Arabian  Nights,  from  the  early  volumes  of  Good  Words  and 
Once  a  Week  ;  yet  these  examples  of  a  vigorous  native  school  of 
design  and  engraving  appear  singularly  antique  and  refreshing 
to  eyes  satiated  by  the  slick,  mechanical  wood-engraving  now 
fashionable.  Photogravure  processes  have,  of  course,  their  legiti¬ 
mate  aims  in  interpretation,  and  none  perhaps  is  more  acceptable 
than  topographical  illustration.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  attractive  illustrated  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Nuremberg 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  photogravures  of  St.  Sobald’s,  the 
Diirer  Platz,  the  Castle,  the  church  of  St.  Lorenz,  and  other 
architectural  glories  of  the  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song'. 
Less  successful  is  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  “  Melancholia  ” 
of  Diirer.  The  ornament  applied  to  the  text  in  the  form  of 
initial  letters  in  colour,  and  tail-pieces,  is  effective,  and  is  mainly 
derived  from  fifteenth-century  Bibles,  Missals,  and  illuminated 
MSS.  Another  Longfellow  reprint  is  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  illustrations  by  Messrs. 
F.  T.  Merrill,  G.  II.  Boughton,  and  others.  This  is  a  handsome 
volume,  printed  from  beautiful  type  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
and  illustrated  with  equal  spirit  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Boughton 
is  more  successful,  perhaps,  in  fidelity  to  the  poem,  though  Mr. 
Merrill’s  ideal  presentment  of  the  heroine,  if  less  Puritan  than 
Mr.  Boughton’s,  will  charm  every  reader.  The  half-titles  are 
very  pretty,  and  the  excellent  scheme  of  illustration  carried  out 
in  the  “Notes”  merits  much  praise.  Of  French  books  for  English 
readers  we  have  two  examples,  both  extremely  French  in  text 
and  illustration,  in  spite  of  the  translator.  The  Mirror  of  the 
World,  by  Octave  Uzanne,  with  designs  by  Paul  Avril  (John  C. 
Nimmo),  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  French  original.  It 
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bears  a  strong'  family  likeness  to  L'  Event  ml  and  tlie  rest  of 
M.  Uzanne’s  light  disquisitions,  and  M.  Avril’s  drawings  are  as 
pretty  and  as  admirably  reproduced  as  ever.  Everybody  knows 
bow  swift  and  thin  is  the  flow  of  M.  Uzanne’s  philosophic  reflec¬ 
tions  on  art,  society,  and  the  round  of  life ;  and  the  pretty  and 
wayward  graces  of  M.  Paul  Avril  are  not  less  familiar.  Octave 
Feuillet’s  Homan  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,  Englished  as  The 
Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man  (Routledge  &  Son),  is  issued  in 
comely  form,  with  M.  Mouchot’s  illustrations,  good  clear  type, 
ample  margins,  and  arrayed  in  what  purports  to  be  a  “  tapestry  ’ 
cover.  The  illustrations  are  dreadfully  modish.  Nothing  could 
be  less  romantic,  from  the  novel-reader’s  point  of  view,  than  the 
picture  of  the  Marquis  and  Mile.  Marguerite  during  their  critical 
imprisonment  in  the  tower. 

Birds  in  Nature  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  handsome  quarto 
of  very  beautiful  designs,  in  colour,  by  P.  Robert,  with  descrip¬ 
tive  notes  by  Mr.  R.  Rowdier  Sharpe,  F.L.S.  The  birds  depicted 
are  all  common  to  Europe,  and  the  majority  are  well  known  to 
English  observers.  The  artist’s  aim  is  to  present  each  bird  in 
its  natural  environment.  Thus  we  have  the  robin  on  a  ferny 
bank,  the  sedge-warbler  among  the  rushes,  the  lark  among  the 
corn  and  convolvulus,  and  so  forth.  The  drawings  are  generally 
faithful  and  spirited,  are  admirably  reproduced  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  one  or  two  exceptions  are  due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  render  the 
metallic  lustrous  tint  of  the  starling’s  plumage  by  chromo- 
lithograpliy,  or  any  other  process,  and  the  attempt  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  more  audacious  than  happy.  For  the  rest,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-rate  the  excellence  of  many  of  these 
studies  of  bird-life.  Always  welcome  are  the  Gleanings  from 
the  Graphic,  by  Randolph  Caldecott  (Routledge).  The  new 
series  contains  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  and  some  of  his  best  work, 
such  as  the  diverting  sketches  at  Trouville — with  Frenchmen  as 
wonderful  as  Leech’s  own — the  delightful  letters  from  Monaco, 
the  Exmoor  meet,  and  the  Brighton  sketches,  with  the  inimi¬ 
table  picture  of  the  riding-master  and  his  pupils.  Mr.  Ernest 
Jessop  continues  his  Ingoldsby  illustration  in  The  Witches'  Frolic 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  with  a  happy  display  of  invention  and 
fancy.  The  grisly  element  in  the  ballad  might  perhaps  have 
been  further  developed,  but  the  spirit  of  Ingoldsby  is  capitally 
rendered  on  the  whole,  and  the  pictorial  notes  in  the  text  are 
often  very  quaint.  Among  magazine  Annuals  we  have  the  new 
volume  of  The  Womans  J  Tor  Id,  edited  by  Oscar  Wilde  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  well  illustrated  and  full  of  good  reading  for  young  ladies ; 
Harper's  Young  People  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  a  delightful  mis¬ 
cellany,  instructive,  amusing,  and  of  marvellous  diversity ;  and 
for  children  Little  Folks  (Cassell)  and  the  Rosebud  Annual 
(Clarke)  are  prettily  illustrated  and  stored  with  pleasant  stories 
and  verses.  One  of  the  best  of  children’s  picture-books  is  a  set 
of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  admirable  stories,  A  Soldier's  Children,  and  Five 
Other  Tales  in  Verse,  with  pictures  by  R.  Andrd  (S.P.C.K.)  This 
amusing  little  book  is  a  treasury  of  delight  for  children.  The 
illustrations  in  colour  and  sepia  are  charming.  Mr.  Andre  is 
always  admirable  in  depicting  the  British  soldier,  or  children 
playing  at  soldiers.  Ilis  cats  and  dogs,  too,  are  just  what 
children  like,  sportive  creatures  intent  on  mischief.  Another 
welcome  reprint  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  tales  is  the  fascinating  yarn 
of  Old  Father  Christmas,  entitled  Snap  Dragon  (S.P.C.K.),  and 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  Shakspeare's  Songs  and 
Sonnets,  illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
is  a  dainty  bock,  with  reproductions  in  miniature  of  the  excellent 
chromolithographs  of  the  original  work  published  in  1862.  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway’s  designs  in  colour  for  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
(Routledge)  are  graceful,  sympathetic,  ingenious,  and  are  ex¬ 
cellently  reproduced  by  Mr.  Edmund  Evans.  -Miss  Greenaway’s 
children  are,  of  course,  charming.  The  long  procession  of  the 
bewitched  youngsters,  with  the  fantastic  musician  at  their  head, 
is  marvellously  rendered.  Extremely  pretty  is  the  picture  of  the 
white-robed  children  dancing  and  playing  in  the  Piper’s  paradise 
under  blossoming  trees.  In  the  illustrative  schemes  of  Log- 
Book  Notes  through  Life,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Little  (Kogan  Paul  & 
Co.),  sea-weed  and  cable  are  employed  with  almost  exhaustive 
ingenuity.  There  are  the  prettiest  vignettes  of  ships  at  sea,  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  frame  of  ropes,  and  cables  and  chains  serve 
symbolical  purposes  in  many  of  the  designs.  Several  bars  of 
music  are  represented  in  one  page  by  seaweed  suspended  on  an 
arrangement  of  cables,  which  serve  for  staves.  Altogether  this 
curious  volume  is  decidedly  novel,  and  its  pictorial  conceits  are 
pleasant  devices.  Over  the  Hills  (Waxne  &  Co.)  is  an  attractive 
volume  of  verses  by  Mrs.  Shute,  with  drawings  of  children 
and  child-life  by  Jessie  Watkins,  very  tastefully  reproduced  in 
colour.  In  Following  the  Drum  (Allen  &  Go.),  Mr.  Richard  Simkin 
depicts  the  pomp  and  pageantiy  of  the  soldier’s  life  in  war  and 
peace  in  a  lively  series  of  coloured  pictures.  Ilis  soldiers  repre¬ 
sent  Marlborough’s  age,  the  days  of  Washington,  and  the  present 
time.  You  have  them  in  their  most  picturesque  moments,  and 
small  boys  will  delight  in  them  all,  for  they  are  capitally  de¬ 
lineated.  Children's  Evergreens  (John  Hogg)  is  a  full  sixpenny- 
worth  of  literature  comprising  old  favourites — such  as  “  Dick 
Whittington,”  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ” — all  good  stories  and 
all  illustrated.  From  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  we  have 
received  a  set  of  bijou  volumes,  with  minute  pictures  delicately 
executed  in  colour,  suggestive  of  superior  Christmas  cards  that 
have  taken  a  book-form.  These  include  The  River  of  I.ife,  The 
Talking  Clock,  Come  ye  to  the  Waters,  all  with  verses  by  Frederick 
Langbridge,  and  all  with  pictures  that  must  please  the  reader. 


Stray  Leaves  is  another  miniature  sheaf  of  tiny  landscapes,  the 
whole  representing  a  bundle  of  autumnal  leaves. 

Nothing  short  of  a  long  table  of  contents  can  indicate  the 
wealth  of  amusing  and  useful  matter  combined  in  such  ency¬ 
clopaedic  volumes  as  Indoor  Games  and  Recreations,  edited  by 
G.  A.  Hutchinson,  and  The  Girls'  Own  Indoor  Book,  edited  by 
Charles  Picton,  which  are  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  They  treat  of  everything  under  the  sun  that  can  inte¬ 
rest  or  profit  boys  and  girls.  They  are  illustrated  with  many 
hundreds  of  excellent  woodcuts,  the  subjects  treated  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  competent  hands,  and  the  exposition  is  invariably 
lucid  and  ample,  whether  recreation  or  work,  health  or  study,  be 
the  theme.  No  more  valuable  books  of  the  kind  have  been  issued 
in  our  time,  and  no  more  acceptable  gift -books  could  be  chosen 
for  young  people  with  active  brains.  For  boys  who  enjoy  a 
country  life  we  can  warmly  commend  Walks  Abroad  of  Two 
Young  Naturalists  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  translated  from  the 
French  of  Charles  Beaugrand  by  David  Sharp,  M.B.,  F.L.S.  The 
style  of  the  author  is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  not  too  scientific. 
The  woodcuts  illustrative  of  submarine  life  and  insect  develop¬ 
ment  are  exceedingly  good.  The  Romance  of  the  Mountains,  by 
Ascott  R.  Hope  (John  Hogg),  is  a  compilation  of  legends  and 
stories  relating  to  mountain  life,  Alpine  climbing,  banditti,  volca¬ 
noes,  adventures  of  travellers  or  sportsmen  in  the  earth’s  high 
places,  and  much  else  interesting  to  dwellers  in  the  plains. 
Mr.  Hope's  researches  have  comprehended  many  fields  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  his  book  is  full  of  entertainment  and  marvels  for 
wonder-loving  boys.  The  publications  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  include  a  variety  of  interesting 
and  wholesome  stories,  more  or  less  of  a  didactic  cast,  which 
are  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  young  people.  Dodo  ;  an  Ugly 
Little  Boy,  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  is  a  book  that  may 
stimulate  boys  to  habits  of  self-control  and  the  silent  prac¬ 
tice  of  courage.  Poor  Dodo  knows  he  is  an  ugly  boy,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  always  so  described  by  his  brother  and  sister.  For¬ 
tunately  he  is  not  sensitive,  and  in  due  time  wins  renown  by 
saving  a  lady’s  jewelry  from  the  clutch  of  a  burglar  through  his 
cool  and  brave  behaviour  in  trying  circumstances.  Abbotsnid, 
by  C.  E.  M.,  is,  in  construction,  a  simple  story,  yet  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  from  first  to  last,  gracefully  told,  and  free  from  exaggerated 
sentiment.  Decided  skill  in  narrative  and  a  certain  dramatic 
power  distinguish  Helen  Shipton’s  A  New  Beginning,  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  young  labouring  man,  who  makes  a  bad  start  in  life, 
and  redeems  his  faults  and  follies  nobly  in  the  end.  Andreio 
Garth's  Apprentices,  by  F.  Scarlett  Potter,  with  spirited  illustra¬ 
tions  by  R.  C.  Woodville,  is  well  written,  forcible,  and  has  a 
sound  moral,  which  is  not  intruded  upon  the  reader.  The  author 
of  Vera  displays  her  accustomed  charm  of  style  in  Marjory's 
Husband. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TIIE  work  of  collecting  the  scattered  literary  papers  of  a  dead 
critic  is  always  rather  a  difficult  one  ;  for  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  know  at  the  time  what  is  worth  collecting  and  what  is 
not.  The  collectors,  if  they  are  liberal,  are  sure  to  be  reproached, 
at  the  moment,  with  inflicting  on  the  reader  matter  that  he  did 
not  want,  and  if  they  are  stingy,  they  run  the  risk  of  being,  at 
some  future  time,  reviled  for  having  left  interesting  work  to 
moulder  in  the  dustbin  of  old  Reviews.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
M.  Caro  (1)  deserved  to  be  preserved  whole.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  him  because  he  was  popular,  and  because  he  was  too 
clever  to  be  agreeable  to  his  rivals.  There  was,  indeed,  not 
a  little  about  him  that  resembled  (though  the  comparison  will 
enrage  our  Matthseans)  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  critic, 
not  as  a  poet,  to  which  higher  title  M.  Caro  made  no  claim. 
There  was  the  same  rather  Congrevian  ambition  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  same  real  though 
by  no  means  universal  or  infallible  critical  faculty,  and  the 
same  occasional  affectation  of  the  light  and  frivolous.  Of  course, 
M.  Caro  ranks  even  in  prose  lower  as  a  litterateur  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
but  he  ranked,  perhaps,  higher  as  a  literary  savant,  and  he  had 
far  fewer  “  megrims.”  These  papers  on  Hugo,  Vigny,  Beranger, 
Flaubert,  Balzac,  and  two  or  three  living  writers  are  worth  read¬ 
ing,  and  even  re-reading.  They  are  full  oi  justesse,  and  abound  in 
quite  well-bred  wit,  besides  being,  as  has  been  said  already,  based 
on  solid  erudition. 

The  wicked  Grangerite  will  be  attracted  towards  the  anony¬ 
mous  sketch  of  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  his  family  (2) 
which  has  just  appeared  by  the  fact  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
twelve  full-page  portraits  of  different  members  of  the  family, 
easily  detachable  from  the  text.  Others  of  less  immoral  tastes 
will  ’ find  in  it  a  useful  book  of  genealogical  reference  and  a 
defence  (very  temperately  written  and  abundantly  supported  by, 
indeed  principally  consisting  of,  documents)  of  a  member  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  who  at  different  times,  for  different  reasons, 
and  from  different  quarters,  has  been  violently  and  very  unjustly 
attacked.  No  impartial  student  has  ever  doubted  that  Lucien’s 
differences  with  his  brother  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  too 
able  to  be  merely  neglected,  and  too  independent  to  be  a  tool 
like  the  Josephs  and  the  Jeromes  ;  but  the  proofs  of  it  are  here 
well  collected. 


(1)  Poites  et  romanciers.  Par  E.  Caro.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(2)  Lc  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  safamitlc.  Pans:  Plon. 
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We  note  a  second  edition  of  M.  Benjamin  Guinaudeau’s 
Sounres  et  larmes  (3),  verses  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha¬ 
racter,  free  from  extravagance  and  mannerism,  hut  not  destitute 
of  grace. 

M.  A.  Bocher  has  added,  in  a  brief  pamphlet  (4),  another  item  to 
the  already  imposing  list  of  recent  books  and  articles  on  the  navy. 
As  it  is  itself  a  review  of  a  large  number  of  questions,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  mention  it. 

The  two  novels  which  we  notice  this  week  are  above  the 
average,  both  in  themselves  and  as  the  work  of  their  respective 
authors.  The  three  stories  of  which  Le  manage  de  Jacques  (5) 
is  the  first  are  sufficiently  varied  in  subject,  and  hit  off  with  a 
lightness  not  always  characteristic  of  their  writer.  The  best 
is  perhaps  the  last,  dealing  with  the  not  very  novel  subject 
of  the  discovery  of  a  precious  piece  of  bric-a-brac  in  a  cottage ; 
but  the  second,  a  tale  of  love  and  murder,  is  not  bad,  and 
the  first,  a  story  of  society,  has  lively  touches.  As  for 
“  M.  Octave  Feuillet  fils,”  as  M.  Henry  Kabusson  is  called  by 
some,  he  also  has  done  well  in  Mon  capitaine  (6),  exhibiting, 
indeed,  the  touch  of  cruelty  and  the  touch  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
used  to  call  “  blueness  ”  which  have  usually  characterized  liis 
work,  but  not  exaggerating  either,  and  displaying  also  the  ex¬ 
cellent  narrative  faculty  and  the  sharp  character-drawing  in 
which  his  forte  lies.  The  successive  fortunes  of  Bosette,  Bose, 
and  Madame  Bose,  as  the  three  divisions  of  the  book  are  headed, 
seem  to  us  to  have  more  individuality  and  grasp  than  either 
L'amie  or  Le  mari  de  Mme.  d' Orgevaut,  not  to  mention  other 
work  of  M.  Babusson’s.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  con¬ 
centration  of  interest  on  a  very  small  number  of  personages, 
indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  on  the  autobiographical  heroine 
herself  alone. (for  “  mon  capitaine”  is  a  very  ordinary  sabreur), 
may  not  suit  readers  who  like  more  variety  of  situation  and 
character. 

We  can  recommend  to  students  of  the  Eastern  question  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  responsibility  for  the  Eastern 
Boumelian  revolution  of  three  years  ago  (Paris:  Ollendorff), 
which  gives  some  useful  illustrations  of  Bussian  intrigue ;  to 
students  of  Old  French  an  interesting  account,  printed  by  M. 
Paul  Meyer  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  of  two  copied  MSS.,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  number  of  extracts  or  complete  pieces,  much  of 
them  unknown  or  little  known,  the  originals  of  which  are  known 
to  have  existed,  but  have  been  lost ;  and  to  economists  a  study, 
written  from  a  bimetallist  point  of  view,  of  agricultural  and 
■other  depression  in  England,  published  (Paris :  Guillaumin. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson)  by  M.  A.  Allard. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

JX/rODEIfS  Methuselahs ,  by  John  Burn  Bailey  (Chapman  & 
Hall),  comprises  some  curious  information  concerning  cen¬ 
tenarians  and  long-livers  generally,  together  with  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  many  illustrious  examples  of  longevity, 
such  as  Luigi  Cornaro,  litian,  Fontenelle,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  interesting  book  is  a  reminder  of  the  little  we  know 
of  the  art  of  “  long  lasting,”  as  Bacon  calls  it,  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  records  of  longevity.  There  is  no  code  of  rules  or 
■complete  guide  for  the  would-be  centenarian.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  much  whether  you  are  a  man  of  rosy  cheer,  or  attain 
to  the  sober  majesties  of  “  settled  sweet  Epicurean  life.” 
Armstrong’s  delightful  poem  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health 
won’t  help  you,  and  nothing  hut  vexation  follows  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  observe  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall’s  1,045  maxims.  The  moderate 
dietary  of  M.  Chevreul  appears  to  be  chiefly  notable  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  wine  and  fish.  Luigi  Cornaro  was  one  of  the  few  “  long- 
lasters  ”  who  studied  his  own  case  and  left  a  record  of  his  intro¬ 
spection.  But  the  rule  of  Cornaro  might  easily  prove  the  ruin 
of  a  promising  octogenarian.  It  is  clear  enough  that  you  may 
become  a  centenarian  by  exemplary  practice  in  cleanliness  and 
sober  living,  or  you  may,  like  the  centenarian  relict  of  Lamb’s 
friend,  George  Dyer,  live  dirty  and  die  renowned.  There  is  the 
fearful  case  of  a  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  never  “  washed  even  her  face 
and  neck,”  preferring  hog’s  lard  to  soap,  with  a  little  “  rose-pink  ” 
for  the  high  lights  of  her  cheerful  countenance.  This  fine  old 
lady  seems  never  to  have  “  caught  cold.”  The  Bev.  W.  Davis, 
who  lived  to  be  105,  spent  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
consistent  defiance  of  dietetics.  He  began  his  day  with  hot  but¬ 
tered  rolls,  took  no  exercise,  and  finished  at  night  with  roast 
meats.  As  to  drink  and  tobacco,  the  evidence  is  equally  incon¬ 
clusive.  Mr.  Bailey’s  introductory  essay  is  excellent  reading. 
His  gallery  of  Methuselahs  includes  no  women  who  did  not  exceed 
the  age  of  95,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mrs.  Somerville. 

In  the  twelfth  series  of  “  Cunningham  Lectures” — The  Preachers 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark)— Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  in  Scotland,  and  gives  an 
historical  sketch  of  Scottish  preachers  from  the  days  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  \\  ishart,  and  Knox.  A  short  chapter  on  the  Early 
Celtic  Church,  prefixed  to  this  survey  of  three  centuries,  is  hut 
slightly  connected  with  the  author’s  historical  aim,  as  he  admits 
in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  almost  uncontested  monopoly 

Is)  Sourires  et  larmes.  Par  B.  Guinaudeau.  Paris:  Perrin. 

. marine  et  les  progres  modernes.  Par  A.  Bocher.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(5)  Le  mariage  de  Jacques.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Mon  capitaine.  Par  Henry  Kabusson.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 


of  the  “preaching  gift”  possessed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Blaikie’s  retrospect  starts  with  the  Defor¬ 
mation  period,  and  deals  with  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
leading  preachers  of  the  chief  political  and  religious  epochs,  the 
successors  of  Knox,  the  active  spirits  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  “ resolutioners ”  and  “protesters,”  the  Secession, 
the  “Moderates,”  the  Evangelical  revival,  and  the  pulpit  of 
to-day.  In  his  comments  on  the  most  picturesque  of  these 
periods  Dr.  Blaikie  declines  to  recognize  in  the  Mucklewraths  and 
Macbriars  of  Scott  anything  but  caricatures  of  the  Covenanting 
preachers.  He  scolds  Sir  Walter,  and  charges  him  with  falsifying 
history.  Naturally,  also,  he  thinks  that  Dr.  M'Crie’s  review  of 
Old  Mortality  completely  demolished  Scott’s  position.  He  is 
quite  as  indignant  with  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  for  having  coupled 
“  Scotland  and  Spain  ”  as  the  countries  most  degraded  by  super¬ 
stition  and  priestcraft.  But,  while  Dr.  Blaikie  is  not  without 
authority  for  his  belief  in  the  moral  influence  of  the  Covenanting 
preachers,  his  general  estimate  of  men  like  Cargill,  Cameron, 
Peden,  and  the  rest,  scarcely  follows  the  excellent  middle  way 
between  the  testimony  of  Burnet  and  James  Kirkton’s  Secret 
and  True  History.  The  author  frankly  recognizes  these  as  ex¬ 
treme  witnesses,  yet  his  sympathy  with  the  latter  is  altogether 
undisguised.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  survey  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Scottish  preachers  is  comprehensive,  sound,  and 
discriminating. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  has  written  and  illustrated  a  little  book 
on  life  in  New  Zealand — Kaipara  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) — and 
has  contrived  to  he  entertaining  both  in  matter  and  illustration. 
Kaipara,  “  the  Eden  of  north  island,”  is  the  central  source  of  his 
happy  observation  of  New  Zealand  manners,  products,  and  local 
government.  Like  other  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  he 
is  desirous  to  correct  certain  statements  in  Mr.  Froude’s  Oceana. 
N\  hat  he  says  about  sport  in  Kaipara,  New  Zealand  forests, 
Kauri  gum,  and  the  labouring-man  settler  is  altogether  to  the 
point,  and  well  worth  reading.  Ilis  story  of  the  pious  man’s 
cow,  with  its  spirited  sketch  (90),  and  the  two  drawings  of  a 
County  Council  meeting  and  a  gumdigger’s  holiday,  are  decidedly 
humorous. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will  (Spencer  Blackett)  is  issued  in  hook  form, 
with  Mr.  Montbard’s  illustrations,  and  a  preface  on  publishers 
and  plagiarisms.  In  his  experience  publishers  are  honourable 
men;  just  in  the  main,  and  on  occasions  generous.  As  to 
plagiarism,  nothing  could  be  more  sufficient  than  Mr.  Haggard’s 
remarks,  except  absolute  silence.  There  are  who  find  plagiarism 
anywhere,  and  find  a  cheap  solace  in  the  exercise.  There  is 
little  art  in  the  method.  It  made  Dennis  once  feel  like  Jove, 
and  inflated  Poe  with  notions  of  superior  morality. 

“  Bluebell  Shepherd  ”  offers  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Pleasant 
Voyage  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  with  all  the  artless  confidence  of 
the  amateur  traveller.  His  log  of  a  two  months’  voyage  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  full  of  the  ordinary  trivialities  of  the  tourist’s 
diary.  How  the  sun  shone  one  day,  how  the  wind  blew  on 
another,  or  how  the  dust  was  here  and  snow  fell  there,  are 
really  not  the  least  tolerable  items  of  observation  in  the  tedious 
chronicle. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Bullen’s  Lyrics  from 
Elizabethan  Song  Books,  issued  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  is  a  selection  from 
the  editor’s  two  previous  collections  of  these  charming  songs  and 
madrigals.  Beautifully  printed,  this  dainty  volume  comprises 
the  choicest  examples  of  the  poetry  of  the  lutenists.  It  is  a 
treasury  of  delights  for  every  lover  of  English  song.  In  his  inte¬ 
resting  preface  Mr.  Bullen  contrasts  these  “rich  full-throated 
songs ’’with  the  “wretched  stuff”  heard  in  drawing-rooms  to¬ 
day  ;  but  he  does  not  recognize  that  there  is  already  some 
improvement  in  this  respect.  There  are  one  or  two  composers 
who  “  set  ”  nothing  hut  the  work  of  poets,  but  their  accompani¬ 
ments  are  entirely  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  young  lady. 
Then,  again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  music  is  not  universally 
cultivated  as  it  was  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  The  conditions  are 
different.  The  piano  is  supreme  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
“  pleasant  family  of  the  lute”  is  altogether  discarded. 

In  the  “Ancient  and  Modern  Theological  Library  ”  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  second  volume  of 
Platina’s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  edited  by  the  Bev.  W.  Benliam,  and 
Paley’s  Hone  Paulina;. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  new  editions 
of  Professor  Michael  Foster’s  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  Book  I. ; 
the  Literary  Essays,  third  edition,  and  the  Theological  Essays, 
third  edition,  of  Mr.  B.  II.  Ilutton,  and  Wordsivorth,  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Myers,  “  English  Men  of  Letters”  series. 

We  have  also  received  the  official  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for 
1888-9,  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Sinclair  and  Laurence  B.  Fyfe 
(Stanford)  ;  the  Key  to  Lock's  Arithmetic,  by  the  Bev.  B.  G. 
Watson  (Macmillan)  ;  Vol.  II.  of  the  Bev.  C.  A.  Lane’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Notes  on  English  Church  History  (S.P.C.K.) ;  Practice  and 
Help  in  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  by  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.  (Bell  & 
Sons) ;  the  Student's  Pestalozzi,  by  J.  Bussell,  B.A.  (Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  and  Miss  Corner’s  History  of  Ireland,  enlarged  to  date 
(Dean  &  Son). 


In  an  article  on  New  Music  in  the  Saturday  Beview  of 
September  8  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  was  omitted  as 
joint  author  with  Mr.  II.  F.  Jokes  of  “  Narcissus," 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

R.  JOHN  MORLEY,  who  with  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  been  playing  at  Birmingham  the  part  of  sup¬ 
porter  (in  the  heraldic  as  well  as  the  ordinary  sense)  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  is  reported  to  have  made  at  the  close  of  the 
Bingley  Hall  meeting  two  remarkable  statements.  One 
was  that  “  he  always  felt  that  we  should  have  in  England, 
“  when  the  time  came,  a  democracy  which  would  hold  its 
“  own  with  the  democracy  of  America  and  the  democracy 
“  of  France.”  This  statement  requires  not  so  much  com¬ 
ment  as  simple  registration.  There  is,  it  appears,  one  man 
of  considerable  ability,  of  wide  information,  and  not  subject 
to  any  prejudices  arising  from  imperfect  education  or  social 
injustice,  who  really  thinks  that  the  people  of  England  were, 
even  if  they  now  are  not,  inferior  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  the  people  of  France  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  note  this  and  pass  on,  for  comment  would 
be  useless.  But  the  other  is  more  fruitful.  Mr.  Morley 
was  sure  that  his  opponents  “  would  try,  and  try  in 
“  vain,  to  lessen  the  value  of  that  extraordinary  and 
“  unparalleled  demonstration,”  and  that  “  the  voice  of  the 
“  meeting  does  fully  declare  the  resolution  of  the  majority 
“  of  the  voters  in  England  and  Wales.”  Mr.  Morley 
must  pardon  us  if  we  follow  the  fashion  which  his  great 
leader  has  recently  set,  and  remind  him  of  a  popular-  saying 
on  which  he  seems  to  have  set  a  new  and  remarkable 
reading.  “  It  is  all  over  but  shouting  ”  expresses,  no 
doubt,  a  comfortable  state  of  things.  But  Mr-.  Morley 
seems  to  say,  “  There  is  shouting,  and  therefore  it  is  all 
“  over.”  Yet  he  had  before  him,  and  can  scarcely  have 
forgotten,  a  fresh  and  unmistakable  symptom  of  the  far 
from  necessary  connexion  between  shouting  and  votes. 
The  Gladstonians  of  Bingley  Hall  had  been  cheering  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  nine  minutes  by  Birmingham  clock ;  they 
had  roared  in  the  congregation  and  set  up  their  banners 
for  tokens ;  they  had  presented  selections  of  hard  goods  and 
soft  goods  enough  to  set  up  a  bazaar ;  they  had  held  men’s 
meetings  and  women’s  meetings;  they  had  applauded  Sir 
George  TREVELYAN’sconsistencyandSir  William  IIarcourt’s 
blushing  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  reporters  say  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  blushed),  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  jokes, 
and  Air.  Mundella’s  logic.  It  was  certainly  impossible  to 
underrate  this  enthusiasm,  and  we  can  assure  Air.  AIorley 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponents,  being  (in  rather  unusual 
proportion  for  a  mixed  multitude)  in  the  main  sensible  men, 
are  not  likely  to  try  to  underrate  it.  But  what  was  this  en¬ 
thusiasm  worth  1  The  figures  in  the  Birmingham  municipal 
elections  were  hardly  dry  from  the  pen  when  Air.  AIorley 
spoke,  and  he  might  have  seen  them  on  the  walls  of 
Bingley  Hall  spelling  “  Alene  Tekel  ”  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  revelry.  In  this  town  of  shouters  and  stampers  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Air.  Gladstone’s  adherents  had  last  week 
to  fight  for  their  lives,  won  not  a  single  seat  from  then- 
opponents,  and  lost  two  to  those  opponents.  We  can  only 
assure  Mr.  Morley  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  him 
Birmingham  on  Wednesday,  if  he  will  give  us  Birmingham 
on  Thursday  week. 

But  this  mistake  of  his  is  essentially  a  Gladstonian  mistake. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  doubted  for  one  single  moment  that  Air. 
Gladstone  would  have  a  great  demonstration  in  Birmingham. 
The  place  had  been  packed  for  the  purpose  with  delegates 
out  of  every  town,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance ;  and,  even  if  it 
had  not,  the  reception  would  probably  have  been  tumultuous 
enough.  Air.  Gladstone’s  opponents,  we  can  again  assure 
Air.  Morley,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  overlook  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  power  with  a  popular  audience.  It  is  a  power 
which,  though  rarely  possessed  in  quite  tiie  same  measure, 
has  never  in  history  failed  those  who,  having  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  certain  physical  abilities,  have  not  scrupled  to 


use  those  abilities  for  the  neglect  of  truth,  the  flattery  of 
the  multitude,  the  promise  of  vague  and  vast  benefits,  the 
attack  of  existing  privilege  and  property.  But,  though 
Air.  Gladstone’s  secret  of  power  is  very  simple  and  common, 
no  one  that  we  know  has  ever  denied  the  extraordinary 
degree  in  which  he  possesses  it,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  be 
surprised  at  fresh  instances  of  its  exercise.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
no  means  certain  that  its  display  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with  his  political  triumphs  as  is  commonly  thought 
by  his  friends.  For  some  years  Air.  Gladstone  used  it 
as  supplementary  merely  to  the  pursuance  of  the  principles 
of  a  great  political  party,  and  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  give 
that  party  victory.  But  he  has  more  recently  tried  it  by 
itself,  and,  as  we  are  not,  like  Mr.  Morley,  given  to  using 
magnificent  language  about  things,  we  shall  briefly  say  that 
the  trial  was  not  exactly  successful.  It  is  barely  possible 
that,  if  a  general  election  were  impending,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  patent  intoxicant  would  do  what 
simpler  agents  of  the  same  kind  did  in  old  days,  and  enable 
his  agents  to  carry  voters  drugged  to  the  poll.  But,  as  far 
as  is  known,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  general  election 
now  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  debauch  is  more  likely  to  end  in  a  headache 
than  in  a  rush  to  vote.  If  Air.  Gladstone  can  do  anything 
by  his  progress  and  his  demonstrations,  it  must  be  by  show¬ 
ing  the  electors  of  England  and  of  Scotland  that  the  result 
at  which  they  arrived  deliberately  two  years  ago  was  not 
founded  on  reason  or  conducive  to  advantage. 

If  any  one  wishes,  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
columns  of  verbiage,  to  know  whether  he  has  done  this,  a 
tolerably  simple  means  is  that  of  looking  at  the  comments 
of  Air.  Gladstone’s  own  admirers.  They  are  not  usually 
niggard  of  adulation,  nor  are  they  now.  But  even  they  can 
hardly  say,  and  in  no  responsible  instance  have  they  said, 
that  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  with  which,  and  not  quite 
wrongly,  they  credit  their  leader  has  enabled  him  to  add 
a  single  argument  to  his  case.  Those  who  have  gone 
through  the  dreary  duty  just  referred  to  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this.  In  no  other  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  great 
“  campaigns  ”  that  we  can  remember  has  there  been  more 
fertility  in  repetition  or  more  sterility  of  novelty.  The 
hundred  times  threshed  out  straw  of'  Mitchelstowns  and 
AIandevilles  was  put  before  Birmingham  for  grain,  and  as 
Birmingham  (or  that  portion  of  it  which  was  present)  only 
wanted  to  shout  and  not  to  eat,  it  may  have  been  good 
enough  for  the  occasion.  In  the  first  speech  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  Air.  Gladstone  touched  upon  is  said  to  have 
been  matter  of  admiration.  The  admirers  showed  something 
more  than  usual  of  the  sacred  simplicity  of  the  Gladstoniam 
It  is  far  more  easy  to  touch  upon  a  great  number  of  sub 
jects,  hinting  that  you  could,  an  you  would,  demolish  the 
enemy  on  each,  than  to  accomplish  the  demolition  on  even 
a  single  one.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  no  doubt,  wise  not  to 
attempt  such  demolition,  in  the  manner  in  which,  for  instance, 
Air.  Balfour  went  to  work  with  the  AIandeville  myth 
the  other  day.  It  was  easy  for  him,  before  an  audience  which 
knew  nothing  of  and  cared  nothing  for  the  fact,  to  represent 
emergency  men  as  a  kind  of  band  of  brigands,  instead  of 
being,  astliey  are,  agents  of  self-defenceagainst  the  murderous 
violence  and  the  larcenous  greed  of  his  own  friends.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  wave  photographs  of  Alitchelstown — 
they  might  have  been  photographs  of  AVoolloomooloo,  for 
aught  that  the  audience  cared  or  aught  that  it  mattered  to 
the  argument.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ring  the  changes  on 
the  combination  which,  in  England,  simply  has  the  object  of 
getting  better  wages,  and  the  combination  which,  in  Ireland, 
means  the  infliction  of  bodily  harm  or  the  rendering  of  life  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  was  still  easier,  in  the  safely-guarded  citadel  of 
Bingley  Hall,  to  repeat  exploded  fallacies  about  the  means 
by  which  the  Union  was  carried.  But  he  has  done  aU  these  J 
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things  dozens  of  times  before,  and  we  do  not  observe  that 
his  most  enthusiastic  supporters  claim  any  addition  on  his 
part  to  the  old  matter.  Now  this,  it  may  be  said  confi¬ 
dently,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Mobley's  “  in  vain,”  will  not 
do.  Truth  may  perhaps  rely  on  mere  repetition  ;  falsehood 
cannot.  You  must  have  new  things  to  deceive  the  people, 
or  you  will  rapidly,  sooner  or  later,  cease  even  to  deceive 
them.  And  when  Mr.  Gladstone  perorated  about  the 
amiable  instincts,  the  confidence,  the  affection,  and  so  forth 
of  Irishmen  for  other  Irishmen  and  for  England,  some  of 
his  hearers  must  have  felt  an  uneasy  reflection.  In  the 
very  newspapers  in  which  these  words  appear  the  reader 
has  but  to  turn  the  page  to  see  a  history  of  the  confidence, 
the  affection,  the  love,  and  the  mildness  which  reign  in 
Ireland  now. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRAL. 

rriHE  papers  contributed  by  three  British  Admirals  to 
_L  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  complaints  made,  here  and  elsewhere, 
against  the  vague  and  contradictory  statements  of  ex¬ 
perts  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  triple  contribu¬ 
tion  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  effort  to  supply 
a  definite  demand  supported  by  argument.  We  are,  we 
hope,  properly  disposed  to  listen  to  the  three  authori¬ 
ties.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  editor  should  intro¬ 
duce  them  with  effusion  in  order  to  persuade  us  that 
Lord  Alcester  is  well  known  ;  that  Sir  Thomas  Symonds, 
as  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  is  “  at  the  very  head  of  his  pro- 
“  fession”;  and  that,  whether  the  naval  officers  who  hold  that 
“  our  navy  has  had  no  admiral  superior  to  Sir  G.  Phipps 
“  Hornby  since  Nelson  ”  express  “  worthful  ”  opinions  or 
not,  he  is  a  distinguished  officer.  When  they  all  three 
agree  in  asking  for  something,  it  may  be  taken  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  their  demand.  They  write  on  no  small 
matter.  All  three  plead  for  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
navy,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  unequal  to  its 
work,  but  greatly  and  dangerously  below  what  ought  to  be 
its  minimum  strength.  They  speak  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Sir  G.  Hornby  asks  roundly  for  30  more  ironclads 
and  200  more  cruisers.  Here  at  least  is  a  definite  demand, 
which  includes  much  more  than  a  vastly  increased  building 
programme.  If  our  ironclads  are  to  be  more  than  doubled 
and  our  cruisers  multiplied  by  four  or  five,  there  must,  of 
course,  be  an  immense  proportionate  increase  in  our  esta¬ 
blishment  of  officers,  men,  guns,  storehouses,  and  dockyards. 
It  will  rain  promotions,  and  we  presume  that  all  the  Naval 
Reserve  officers  will  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  active 
navigating  line.  The  country  must  be  prepared,  as  the 
editor  observes  in  his  magnificent  way,  to  spend  a  matter 
of  seventy  or  a  hundred  millions  at  once. 

The  three  eminent  Admirals  and  their  editor  must  be 
prepared  to  find  that  their  demand  is  received  with  some 
hesitation.  Before  we  spend  the  cost  of  a  great  war  in  a 
time  of  peace  we  must  have  reason  for  it,  and  frankly  we 
do  not  find  that  the  necessity  is  fully  demonstrated.  The 
reasoning  is  here  and  there  a  little  loose.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Alabama  should  be  commissioned  again,  and 
that  we  should  be  reminded  on  the  best  American  authority 
of  the  irreparable  damage  she  did  to  American  shipping. 
Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  to  point  out  in 
answer  that  the  wooden  sailing  ships  captured  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  cruiser  were  doomed  already  by  the  introduction  of 
the  iron  steamer,  and  that  if  American  shipping  lias  greatly 
diminished,  it  is  because  the  United  States  cannot  build 
iron  vessels  cheaply,  and  are  protected  by  enlightened 
voters  out  of  the  power  of  buying  them  in  England 
or  in  the  Clyde.  Neither  shall  we  carp  at  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds’s  lists.  It  is  rather  violent  in  him  to  dismiss 
thirteen  of  our  vessels  as  “  obsolete  in  most  ways,”  though 
among  them  we  find  the  Devastation,  the  Thunderer ,  and 
the  Temeraire,  while  he  includes  in  the  French  effective 
list  eight  vessels  of  1,039  or  1,045  tons,  and  one  gun  each, 
sans  phrase.  All  this  is  common  form.  The  world  is  sick 
of  these  comparative  lists,  on  which  no  two  men  can  agree. 
But  it  is  really  too  strong  to  be  told  that  a  vessel  is  con¬ 
fessedly  obsolete  because  she  is  being  supplied  with  new 
engines  and  new  guns.  Even  this,  however,  may  pass  qs 
characteristic  of  that  respectable  and  enduring  type,  the  naval 
grumbler.  The  weakness  which,  we  think,  will  cripple  the 

Admirals’  case  is  not  their  practice  of  breezily  d - ing  the 

Admiralty  in  heaps.  It  is  this — that  they  obviously  take 
it  for  granted  that  our  navy  ought  to  possess  in  peace,  and 


while  other  nations  have  the  leisure,  the  means,  and  the 
will  to  build  ships,  the  degree  of  supremacy  which  it  had  in 
1813 — after  twenty  years  of  incessant,  triumphant  war, 
when  France  was  bled  nearly  to  death  by  land  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  navies  of  Europe  had  disappeared. 
Once  and  for  all,  this  is  a  dream.  It  cannot  be  done, 
and  it  never  has  been  done.  The  date  to  take  for  com¬ 
parison  is  1792.  At  that  period  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  had  a  force  of  line-of-battle  ships  equal  to 
ours  in  number,  and — if  tonnage  and  broadside  weight 
of  metal  are  to  be  taken  as  the  test — rather  supermi¬ 
ni  strength.  If  this  proved  sufficient  then,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  an  infinitely  more  trying  war  than  is  pro¬ 
bable  to-day,  why  should  it  not  do  now  1  No  doubt  our 
merchant  shipping  is  vastly  greater,  but  so  is  its  power  of 
running  away.  No  doubt  a  blockaded  squadron  can  escape 
more  easily  than  in  the  old  sailing  days ;  but  when  it  has 
got  out,  it  must  go  no  further  than  its  coal  will  bring  it 
back.  And  its  coal  supply  must  be  certain  and  not 
dependent  on  chance  capture.  Beyond  all  doubt  we  should 
lose  much  merchant  shipping  in  a  great  naval  war  directly 
by  capture,  indirectly  by  transfer  to  neutral  flags.  It  is 
not  a  reason  for  supposing  that  we  can  ever  avoid  loss  by 
any  outlay  as  long  as  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea 
is  allowed — and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
given  up.  We  must,  will  we,  nill  we,  be  satisfied  with  the 
possible  and  attainable,  and  trust  to  good  fighting  and  the 
alliances  which  are  always  practicable  to  make  a  necessarily 
terrible  and  costly  thing  as  little  ruinous  as  may  be. 


GERMANY,  ENGLAND,  AND  AFRICA. 

IT  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  that,  even  before  Lord 
Salisbury’s  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday,  not  a  few  organs  of  public  opinion  made  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  view  of  the  East  African  question  which 
last  wreek  the  Saturday  Review  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
alone  in  holding.  But  it  is  not  surprising;  for,  even  if 
further  consideration  had  not  been  sufficient  to  produce 
such  a  result,  the  screaming  of  the  led-scribblers  of  Russia 
must  have  disposed  most  intelligent  and  wary  Englishmen 
to  second  thoughts.  The  Prime  Minister’s  own  words 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  kind  of  co-operation  which  is 
all  that  Prince  Bismarck  asks,  and  which  therefore  is  all 
that  England  is  called  upon  to  give,  in  order  to  secure,  not 
only  present,  but  future  and  contingent,  advantages.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  moderate  that  little  but  misgiving 
of  no  very  alarming  kind  can  remain  in  the  majority 
of  disinterested  critics,  even  if  they  still  dislike  the  idea. 
It  is  quite  intelligible  that  those  who  have  direct  con¬ 
nexion,  either  commercial  or  missionary,  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  may  dread  the  idea  of  operations  likely  to  excite 
hostility  against  the  English.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  some  of  the  persons  so  concerned  should  re¬ 
linquish  without  regret  what  may  seem  to  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  lost  ground.  A  third  class  of  mal¬ 
contents,  those  who  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  good 
understanding  between  England  and  Germany  for  reasons 
which  may  be  said,  geographically  speaking,  to  be  con¬ 
nected  rather  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vistula  than 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Congo,  must,  of  course, 
be  displeased.  And  with  a  fourth  it  is  possible  to  condole, 
though  difficult  to  keef>  countenance  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
doling.  An  honest  belief  that  slavery  is  the  Devil’s  w  ork, 
and  an  honest  belief  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  Devil’s 
agent,  find  themselves  suddenly  confronted  with  the  hideous 
fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  going  to  take  more  effective 
measures  to  put  down  slavery.  He  must,  indeed,  be  hard¬ 
hearted  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  agony  manifested 
on  this  occasion  by  those  who  protest  that  they  would  rather 
die  than  “  show  lukewarmness  in  the  sacred  duty  of  stamp- 
“  ing  out  the  slave-trade,”  and  yet  turn  streaming  eyes  of 
reproach  to  Providence  for  selecting  Lord  Salisbury  as  the 
instrument  of  the  stamping. 

For  ourselves,  we  continue  to  regard  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  Germany 
on  this  head  as  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  than 
anything  else  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  affair.  Whether 
the  effect  yet  produced,  or  ever  likely  to  be  produced,  on 
the  slave-trade  is  worth  the  tax  in  health  and  life  which 
is  yearly  levied  on  the  English  navy  by  our  efforts  to  put 
that  trade  down,  is  a  problem  in  political  arithmetic  which 
we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  solve.  It  is  certain  that 
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Cardinal  Lavigerie  made  out  a  strong  case  of  its  kind,  and 
that  that  case  has  since  been  aptly  supported  for  the 
general  public  (though  of  course  the  evidence  was  nothing 
new  to  the  well-informed)  by  the  disclosures  as  to  the 
practices  of  the  dealers  in  white  and  black  ivory  which 
were  made  in  connexion  with  the  lamented  deaths  of 
Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson.  If  it  is  true  that 
nil  the  Powei’S  concerned,  including  not  only  France,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  others, 
but  Portugal,  can  be  got  to  join  in  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  firearms,  something  no  doubt  would  be  done,  though 
the  prohibition  would  have  to  be  enforced  on  the  West 
coast  as  well  as  on  the  East.  Direct  naval  operations 
against  the  revolted  coasts  would  no  doubt  involve  some 
difficulties,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  would  be 
quite  easy,  if  the  separation  of  “  spheres  of  influence  ”  is 
kept  up  as  is  promised,  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
the  preference  now  existing  among  the  natives  for  our  own 
methods.  In  short,  the  rationale  of  the  proposed  action 
seems  to  be  this.  The  co-operation  could  hardly  have  been 
refused  without  distinctly  and  almost  gratuitously  offending 
Germany,  and  it  can  be  granted  so  as  to  gratify  her  and  to 
do  England  little,  if  any,  harm.  That  seems  to  be  the  de¬ 
scription  of  an  action  which  is  well  worth  taking  and  likely 
to  be  profitable. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  higher  German  authorities 
on  the  spot  would  indignantly  deny  the  accusation  of  high¬ 
handedness  and  want  of  tact  against  German  officials. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  far  too  much  positive  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  other  side  to  maintain  what  is,  after  all,  an 
antecedently  probable  charge.  Colonization  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  art,  in  which  even  we,  after  more  and  more 
successful  practice  than  any  other  nation,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  bex  infallibly  proficient.  Germans  are  entirely 
novices  in  it ;  and  among  their  various  good  qualities  tact 
and  courtesy  to  presumed  inferiors  would  hardly  be  in¬ 
cluded  by  their  most  fervent  admirers.  No  more  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  this  curious  fault  in  the  German  cha¬ 
racter  (a  fault  which  is,  to  be  quite  candid,  only  a  kind  of 
exaggeration  and  coarsening  of  faults  charged  against 
Englishmen  themselves  by  foreign  nations)  can  be  found 
than  the  eccentric  postscript  appended  to  his  scolding  of 
the  Berlin  Burgomaster  by  the  Emperor  William.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  lecture  was  injudicious  enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  but 
the  exegesis  of  it  which  has  been  furnished  by  authority 
is  still  more  astonishing.  That  the  Boyal  family  is  not  to  be 
talked  of  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  municipal  autho¬ 
rities  are,  in  some  unexplained  fashion,  to  prevent  its  being 
talked  of,  were  singular  propositions,  but  that  the  Emperor 
should  by  name,  and  distinctly,  specify  a  particular  party  as 
his  enemies,  and  a  particular  mode  of  referring  to  one  part 
of  the  Boyal  family  only  as  his  ground  of  objection,  is  more 
singular  stiil  to  Europe  at  large,  and  it  would  appear  even 
to  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  themselves.  It  is, 
however,  in  all.  probability  only  part  of  that  general  policy 
of  “  ordering  about  ”  which  has  so  long  been  characteristic 
•of  at  least  the  northern  part  of  the  country  called  Germany. 
That  the  same  policy  should  be  pursued  wrhen  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  enforcing  the  orders  do  not  exist,  and  when  the 
recipients  of  those  orders  are  warlike  savages  or  semi¬ 
savages  in  a  vast  majority,  is  not  altogether  surprising,  and 
that  the  pursuance  should  lead  to  awkward  results  is  not 
surprising  at  all. 

The  French  communique  on  the  subject  of  East  African 
action  confirms  in  every  respect  what  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
without  giving  any  kind  of  denial  to  those  who,  knowing  the 
facts,  doubted  whether  France  would  give  much  material  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  suppression  of  practices  always  dear  to  French 
colonists.  France,  it  seems,  has  declared  that  she  will  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  Germany  searching  vessels  under  the  French  flag 
for  contrabjua^JI  war  in  case  of  an  “  effectual  and  transitory 
“  blockad|^^Vnot  generally.  She  has  also  undertaken,  at 
the  imJ^^^^pSngland,  to  detach  a  special  vessel  of  her 

watch  tin-  A  rail  dhows  which, 

w^^^^^Vsinc.-  tin-  am  what  nm\  grant  ing  by  ol  her 
Powtfl^^^Kneh  “rights”  over  Madagascar,  have  abused 
those  la^PT  so  shamefully.  These  two  concessions  will 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  accordingly  as  they  are  carried 
out.  On  the  face  of  it  they  appear  more  likely  to  lead  to 
disagreements  of  an  awkward  character  between  Germany  and 
France  than  to  anything  else  ;  but  that  clearly  will  do  no 
harm  to  us.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  done 
with  Portugal,  which  is  quite  in  a  position  to  neutralize  all 
the  efforts  of  the  allies  north  of  her  dominions  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  importation  of  arms,  and  most  of  their  efforts  in  the 


direction  of  interfering  with  the  slave  trade,  if  she  chooses. 
One  of  the  triumphs  of  Liberal  predominance  in  England 
for  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  with  Portugal  which  England  once  possessed  ;  and, 
insignificant  as  the  matter  may  seem,  various  inconveniences 
have  resulted  from  this  proceeding.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  any  unpleasant  consequences 
to  England  from  the  present  state  of  things.  No  general 
disturbance  in  East  Africa  can  take  place  without  giving 
us,  if  affairs  are  well  managed,  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  it.  And  the  state  of  things  which  is  revealed  by  the 
French  communique  can  hardly  end  otherwise  than  by  the 
French  having  to  drop  the  mask  and  play  the  slave-trader 
pure  and  simple,  or  else  abandoning  the  attitude  which 
has  been  such  a  plague  to  us  on  the  coast  for  not  a  few 
years. 


TIIE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  POT-BOILERS. 

“  POT-BOILER  ”  is  a  familiar  term  in  the  slang  of 
studios,  and  means  any  work  in  any  art  which  the 
artist  executes  but  slightly,  and  from  no  artistic  impulse, 
but  merely  for  the  money  it  will  fetch.  The  question  then 
rises,  Are  pot-boilers  crimes  against  the  majesty  of  art  1  and 
are  they  always  injurious  to  the  artist  1  The  student  of 
moral  philosophy  will  say  “  Yes  ”  to  both  inquiries,  and  wall 
probably  say  “  Yes  ”  rather  loud  and  with  plenty  of  em¬ 
phasis.  But  matters  of  this  delicacy  cannot  be  settled 
merely  by  thumping  a  table.  On  a  moment’s  consideration 
it  will  be  plain  that  many  an  artist  must  either  produce 
pot-boilers  or,  if  he  be  too  high  a  soul,  must  become  a 
burden  to  the  ratepayers  and  a  nuisance  to  his  friends. 
The  actor,  for  example,  who  will  play  nothing  but  Romeos 
and  Shylocks  (for  to  those  only  does  his  fervent  nature 
impel  him)  will  probably  never  have  a  chance  at  all.  It 
may  be  answered  that  this  kind  of  actor  is  an  ass,  and  has 
not  the  character  to  succeed  in  his  profession.  But  he  will 
reply  that  he  is  consumed  by  the  ideal,  and  that  he  cannot 
waste  the  sacred  fire  on  the  role  of  “  walking  gentleman,” 
or  on  anything  but  the  supreme  characters.  It  is  vain  to 
tell  him  that,  if  the  author  found  it  worth  while  to  write 
the  minor  parts,  it  should  not  be  too  great  a  concession  for 
him  to  act  them.  No  ;  for  him  to  play  Rosencrantz  or 
Guildenstern  would  be  degradation,  would  be  pot-boiling, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  must  either  starve  or  give  up  his 
ambition.  Even  to  the  moralist  it  may  be  manifest  that 
here  is  a  case  in  which  the  voluntary  taking  of  a  lower 
place  is  even  morally  desirable.  Indeed,  the  haughty  actor’s 
course  is  clear ;  he  has  only  to  play  even  a  butler’s  part 
conscientiously,  and  he  ceases  to  be  a  living  pot-boiler. 

The  case  of  the  painter  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  actor. 
If  IIaydon  had  illustrated  books,  or  done  cabinet  pictures, 
or  depicted  little  girls,  or  dogs,  or  babies,  or  painted  por¬ 
traits,  he  would  have  been  lowering  himself  to  pot-boilers, 
in  his  opinion.  Still  the  pot  would  have  boiled,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  happier  man.  He  might  have  done  his 
ungrateful  tasks  as  conscientiously  as  he  could,  and  English 
art  would  have  lost  little  or  nothing.  For  this  is  the 
melancholy  thing,  that  very  often  an  artist  is  intended  by 
nature  just  to  do  the  very  humble  things  which  he  resents 
as  a  wasting  of  his  precious  genius.  He  has  a  conscience, 
an  aesthetic  conscience,  out  of  sorts  with  the  constitution 
of  himself  and  of  the  public  and  of  his  art.  He  de¬ 
spises  the  wretched  public  which  buys  the  work  that  he 
thinks  beneath  him,  and  leaves  his  heroic  canvases  to 
moulder  in  his  studio.  Yet  perhaps  the  heroic  canvases 
deserve  no  better  fate  ;  and  Mr.  Gandish’s  study  of  a  cat 
may  be  respectable,  while  his  “  Boadicea  ”  is  a  total  failure. 
At  the  very  least  the  pot-boilers  enable  a  man  to  live ; 
while  he  may  starve  on  works  which  nobody  applauds  but 
himself.  He  cannot  be  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case, 
where  he  has  to  deal  with  the  bias  of  conceit.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  comfortable  people  deploring 
that  J  ones  paints  pictures  of  genre,  instead  of  massive  and 
concrete  masterpieces;  that  Smith  writes  articles  instead 
of  big  books,  which  it  is  certain  that  nobody  will  buy ; 
that  Brown  composes  rondels  instead  of  epics.  It  may 
be  that  these  three  gentlemen  know  the  limits  of  their 
own  talent  better  than  their  advisers ;  it  may  also  be  that 
they  have  to  earn  their  daily  bread  and  that  of  their 
families.  The  number  of  persons  who  reach  a  level  of  art 
at  once  lofty  and  popular  is  extremely  small.  Genius,  in 
short,  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  moralists  will 
often  cry  to  the  most  modest  and  contented  talent,  “  Do 
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“  throw  clown  your  pot-boilers,  do  attempt  something 
“  large.”  Probably  the  most  modest  talent  has  its  little 
ambition,  and  endeavours  after  something  great  (and  con¬ 
spicuously  unremunerative)  in  holidays  and  stray  half-hours. 
Nothing  of  importance  can  be  executed  in  this  way ;  but 
the  holidays  and  half-hours  thus  occupied  are  happy,  because 
the  artist  is  at  peace  with  his  dreams,  with  his  ideal,  with 
what  he  would  be  if  he  could.  Too  much  pity  is  wasted  on 
his  failure ;  in  the  attempt,  in  the  hope  and  expectation,  is 
his  delight.  Refreshed  by  the  hope  and  the  congenial  en¬ 
deavour,  he  returns  a  new  man  to  the  pot-boilers,  which, 
perhaps,  he  can  really  do,  and  can  really  live  by. 

That  genius  will  find  its  way  even  by  the  path  of  pot¬ 
boilers  is  almost  certain.  If  ever  there  was  a  pot-boiler,  it 
was  liasselas,  and  perhaps  Johnson’s  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  was  not  much  better,  while  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  the  sublime  of  hack-work.  In  his  later  years  he 
wrote  many  things,  dedications  and  the  like,  that  would 
have  been  pot-boilers  if  he  had  sold  them,  but  he  gave  them 
away.  Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses  and  the  little  tales  in 
verse  which  he  did  for  Godwin  were  pot-boilers  in  inception 
though  not  in  execution.  The  irreverent  might  even  say 
that  several  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  when  he  worked  over 
old  theatrical  canvases,  were  pot-boilers.  Probably  DoitfS 
looked  on  his  illustrations  to  the  Contes  Drolatiques  as  pot¬ 
boilers,  and  on  his  huge  sacred  pictures  as  revelations  of 
genius,  yet  the  sketches  were  the  work  he  was  born  to  do. 
Almost  all  depends  on  the  manner  of  the  doing. 

There  is  one  sort  of  pot-boiler  which  seems  really  im¬ 
moral — namely,  the  pot-boiler  of  the  man  who  has  no  need 
to  pot-boil.  lie  who  has  a  market  for  the  work  which  he 
himself  considers  the  highest  and  best,  and  who,  none  the 
less,  deliberately  puts  out  hasty  work  of  a  lower  kind,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  immoral  boiler.  He  damages  his  art  and 
his  reputation.  It  is  as  if  Lord  Tennyson  were  to  write 
verses  “  up  to  ”  illustrations  ;  or  as  if  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
were  to  design  Christmas  cards.  This  is  so  true  that  a 
successful  artist  can  hardly  afford  even  to  have  his  fling, 
as  it  were,  and  to  divert  himself  by  putting  forth  mere 
sketches  and  plays  of  fancy.  The  most  dreadful  thunders 
of  the  Times,  as  we  all  know,  rolled  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  when  he  published  The  Kicklehurys  on  the 
Rhine.  As  the  author  explained,  he  wanted  some  money, 
and  he  saw  no  harm  in  amusing  himself  and  perhaps  the 
public.  But  the  successful  artist  in  any  art  will  find  that 
the  morality  of  reviewers  cannot  endure  such  levity.  The 
poor  little  forlorn  pot-boiler  will  be  treated  as  if  it  had  the 
same  pretensions  as  the  most  serious  and  sustained  work, 
and  the  author  will  either  be  scolded  all  round  for  trifling, 
or  will  be  informed  that  he  is  “  played  out,”  “  written  out,” 
exhausted,  dead,  and  done  for.  Thus  common  prudence 
bids  a  man  who  has  had  any  success  husband  himself  and 
his  prestige.  Sir  Walter  Scott  laughs  at  this  wisdom,  in 
the  introduction  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  He  bids  an 
author  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  be  no  niggard  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  name,  pour  forth  new  work  if  the  latest 
prove  a  failure — in  short, 

If  it  be  na  iveel  bobbit, 

We’ll  bob  it  again. 

His  own  astonishing  fertility  and  energy  enabled  him  to 
act  on  his  own  opinions  with  success,  and  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pot-boiling  in  the  long 
series  of  the  Waverleys.  His  manner  has  been  censured  as 
that  of  “  an  idle  child  ” ;  but  he  remarks  that  he  has  tried 
at  another  manner — at  the  elaborate  and  the  concise — and 
found  it  uncongenial  and  impossible. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  contented  pot-boiling  is,  in 
the  majority  of  mankind,  rather  a  humble  sort  of  virtue 
than  otherwise ;  that  it  is  only  culpable  in  happy  people 
who  have  a  public  for  the  best  that  they  think  they  know 
and  can  do  ;  that  even  in  pot-boilers  conscientious  work  is 
possible ;  and  that,  even  when  condemned  to  pot-boilers, 
genius  can  occasionally  produce  masterpieces.  For,  so  in¬ 
dolent  and  dreamy  is  genius  in  some  men,  that,  if  the  pot 
did  not  need  to  be  kept  boiling,  they  would  not  light  the 
sacred  fire  at  all. 


TIIE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

THERE  is  one  reasonably  satisfactory  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  result  of  the  American  Presidential 
election — by  us  at  least.  It  is  that  ostentatious  rudeness 
to  England  does  not  necessarily  do  an  American  politician 
any  good — at  any  rate,  does  not  do  him  good  enough.  Mr. 


Cleveland’s  eminently  smart  policy  of  retaliation,  and  his 
bouncing  energy  in  the  Sackville  affair,  have  not  saved  him 
from  defeat.  Whether  he  would  have  been  even  more 
badly  beaten  without  them  we  do  not  care  to  speculate. 
It  is  notoriously  impossible  to  find  proof  in  a  case  of  that 
sort.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  he  is 
defeated,  and  may  now  ask  himself  whether  he  and  his 
party  have  gained  anything  by  dishing  the  Republicans 
with  such  very  obvious  ingenuity.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
abstained  from  twisting  the  lion’s  tail,  and  suchlike  child¬ 
ish  swagger,  he  could  not  be  more  completely  unhorsed 
than  he  is,  and  he  would  be  able  to  reflect  that  he 
had  conducted  his  administration  to  the  end  with  some 
measure  of  consistency  and  dignity.  As  it  is,  he  has 
fallen  into  tergiversation  and  ignoble  compliances,  all  for 
nothing.  The  publication  of  the  correspondence  over  Lord 
Sackville’s  recall  has,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  taken 
place  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  shown  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  had  been  unmannerly  in 
vain.  From  this  brief  series  of  documents  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  American  Government  has  itself  committed  a 
breach  of  international  courtesy  much  more  discreditable 
than  Lord  Sackville’s  injudicious  letter.  It  first  instructs 
its  Minister  in  London  to  ask  for  the  recall  of  the  English 
Minister  on  certain  grounds.  When  the  Secretary  of 
State  asks  for  the  evidence  of  the  offence,  the  American 
Government  sends  the  English  envoy  his  passports,  with  a 
statement  that  it  does  so  for  reasons  made  known  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury.  But  these  “  reasons,”  such  as  they 
were,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  information  that 
Mr.  Bayard  put  such  and  such  an  interpretation  on  certain 
expressions  of  Lord  Sackville’s.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  utterly  against  the  universal  international 
code  of  manners  to  take  the  more  violent  course  after 
applying  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  without  waiting  for  his 
decision.  But,  indeed,  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  self- 
evident.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  civilized 
world  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  action,  or  as  to 
his  motive  either.  Even  the  natural  delight  of  our  European 
neighbours  when  anything  discreditable  or  disastrous 
happens  to  England  cannot  blind  them  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government  has,  for  the  sake  of  catching 
a  few  votes,  behaved  in  a  manner  which  would,  if  generally 
imitated,  make  all  courtesy  impossible  in  international 
relations. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  Americans  have  compelled  us 
to  take  an  exceptional  interest  in  their  little  quarrel  by 
talking  as  offensively  as  they  could  about  pulling  our  nose, 
the  result  of  the  American  Presidential  Election  would  be 
profoundly  indifferent  to  this  country.  As  it  is,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  take  part  in  a  three-cornered  duel  more 
ludicrous  than  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy’s.  On  that  occasion 
all  three  were  armed,  and  the  shooting  went  round.  On 
this  two  of  them  tight  one  another  by  blazing  at  a  third, 
who  keeps  his  pistol  in  his  pocket.  To  be  sure,  the 
cartridge  is  blank,  but  the  gestures  are  offensive.  However, 
that  silly  business  is  done,  and  we  may  now  reflect  that 
either  of  these  pugnacious  gentlemen  would  be  as  ready  as 
the  other  to  fire  with  bullet  if  anything  seemed  likely  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  A  year  ago  we  might  have  felt  that 
there  was  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  become  persuaded  that  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  United  States  could  be  served  by  friendly  relations 
with  England.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Democrat 
and  Republican  are  equally  ready  to  cou ’t  the  most  sweet 
Irish  voices  by  bluster  towards  England.  It,  therefore,  does 
not  matter  the  most  insignificant  fraction  of  the  minutest 
piece  of  paper-money  which  of  the  two  is  at  the  White 
House,  though,  of  course,  one  is  glad  to  know  that  the 
Democrat  who  ate  so  much  dirt  to  please  the  “  Bosses  ”  by 
insulting  us  is  not  to  be  there.  Of  cou^fckhis  hostility 
may  lie  mostly  noise  :  but  it  is  well  to  rt^^^^kr  that  in 
this  kind  of  game  it  is  always  necessary  go 

better  than  Some  day,  ill  of 

bidding  for  i  he  Irish  vote,  it  may  be  iimssai^^^Hani<! 
bluster.  That  growth  of  friendly  feeling^^^^Pts  the 
mother-country  of  which  we  have  heard  so^Wch  (after 
dinner)  may  be  all  very  sincere;  but  the  cultured  American 
who  expresses  it  so  kindly  is  of  little  importance  in  his  own 
country.  The  ultimate  authority  there  is  the  “  Boss  ”  who 
controls  the  Irish  vote.  It  is  he  who  in  the  long  run  de¬ 
cides,  and  some  day  he  may  get  something  done  which  will 
lead  to  more  serious  consequences  than  the  prolonged  re¬ 
presentation  of  England  at  Washington  by  a  Charge 
d’Affaires. 
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COLONEL  TURNER  AND  MR.  O’BRIEN. 

COLONEL  TURNER  has  undoubtedly  acted  with 
wisdom  in  subjecting  Mr.  O’Brien’s  highly-coloured 
account  of  his  dealings  with  the  Kenmare  tenantry  to  the 
most  conclusive  of  all  tests — that,  namely,  of  the  publication 
of  the  entire  correspondence.  No  one  will,  of  course,  lie 
surprised  to  find  that  the  effect  of  the  step  has  been  most 
destructive,  and  that  Mi-.  O’Brien  is  shown  to  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  transaction  which  he  pretends  to  expose  with 
the  Irish  agitator’s  usual  indifference  to  accuracy.  So  far 
from  being  “  an  official  admission  (i)  that  the  Irish  tenants 
“  are  suffering  under  wrongs  for  which  the  law  offers  no 
“  remedy  ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  only  when  they  have  adopted 
“  the  Plan  of  Campaign  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  officials  lend 
“  an  ear  to  their  sufferings,  and  promise  to  do  ‘  all  in  their 
“  ‘  power  ’  to  enforce  a  Plan  of  Campaign  for  their  benefit,” 
the  correspondence  turns  out  to  have  nothing  on  earth  to 
say  to  proposition  (1),  and  to  demonstrate  the  absolute 
falsity  from  beginning  to  end  of  proposition  (2).  Colonel 
Turner’s  well-meant,  if  not  particularly  judicious,  inter¬ 
position  between  Lord  Kenmare  and  his  tenants  no  more 
involves  any  admission  of  a  “  wrong,”  or  any  reflection  on 
the  law  that  “  offers  no  remedy  ”  for  it,  than  any  other  me¬ 
diation  between  a  debtor  and  his  creditor  implies  that  it  is 
unjust  to  expect  a  man  to  pay  his  debts,  and  that  the  system 
of  jurisprudence  which  does  not  provide  him  with  the  means 
of  repudiating  them  at  will  is  miserably  defective.  As  to 
the  assertion  that  it  is  only  when  tenants  have  adopted  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  officials  “  lend  an  ear 
“  to  their  sufferings  ” — if  ears  can  be  lent  to  sufferings — it 
may  be  made  correct  by  reading,  “  it  is  only  when  tenants 
“  have  not  adopted  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  only  on  con- 
“  dition  that  they  do  not  adopt  it,”  that  the  offer  of  good 
offices  which  Mr.  O’Brien  has  so  ridiculously  misrepresented 
is  made.  And  when  it  is  made,  it  is  not  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  makes  it  “  to  do  all  in  his  power  ” 
to  enforce  a  Plan  of  Campaign  of  his  own  for  the  tenant’s 
benefit,  or  to  “  enforce  ”  anything  else  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
It  is  an  offer  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  “  get  the  case  of 
“  the  tenants  fairly  put  forward,”  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
press  and  careful  warning  to  them  that  he  “  has  no  power 
“  or  authority  whatever  to  interfere,”  and  a  distinct 
disclaimer  of  having  ever  “  undertaken  to  see  that  the 
“  tenants  were  fairly  dealt  with.”  Colonel  Turner,  in  fact, 
as  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  correspondence,  simply  played 
the  part  of  a  volunteer  intermediary,  promising  nothing, 
as  he  had  no  power  to  promise  anything  further  than  to 
take  care  that  the  parties  were  brought  together,  and 
taking  no  further  part  in  the  transaction  after  it  reached 
that  stage. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  proceeding  which  differs  wholly  in 
character,  purpose,  and  incidents  from  Mr.  O'Brien’s  cari¬ 
cature  and  representation  of  it ;  but  we  are  nevertheless 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  one  which  can  be  regarded 
with  unqualified  approval.  We  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  intervention  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  officials  in 
Colonel  Turner’s  position  is  really  required  in  the  interests 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant ;  and  we  doubt  still  more 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Tenants  who  are  prepared  to  make  their  landlord  an  honest 
offer  of  payment  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  find  no 
difficulty,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  bringing  themselves  into 
communication  with  him,  and  getting  their  cases  fairly  put 
forward,  either  by  themselves  or  through  some  repre¬ 
sentative  not  occupying  any  official  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  persons  occupying  that 
position  to  do  so  without  incurring  grave  risk  of  miscon¬ 
struction.  We  need  not  believe  in  the  mere  statement  of 
the  Kenmare  tenants,  least  of  all  as  filtered  through  Mr. 
O’Brien,  that  Sergeant  Callaghan  gave  the  large,  and 
indeed  impossible,  undertaking  that  Colonel  Turner  now 
repudiates ;  but  wdien  a  sergeant  of  police  appears  in  the 
capacity  in  which  Callaghan  seems  to  have  figured,  there 
is  room  even  for  honest  misapprehension,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Irish  peasant,  with  regard  to  his  authority  and  powers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  wilful  misrepresentation  with 
which  it  supplies  an  Irish  agitator.  And,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth  to  talk  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  officials  as  enforcing  a  Plan  of  Campaign  on 
their  own  account,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  Colonel 
Turner’s  proceeding  unquestionably  bears  too  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  attempt  to  outbid  the  original  Plan.  He 
should  know  nothing  of  that  conspiracy  until  it  becomes  his 


duty  to  deal  with  it,  and  with  those  who  engage  in  it,  in 
his  magisterial  capacity.  To  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  dissuade  the  tenants  from  adopting  it,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  effect  of  according  it  a  quasi-official 
recognition. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CURRENCY  COMMISSION. 

nPHE  conflicting  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
JL  Gold  and  Silver  prove  one  thing  only  beyond  all  dis¬ 
pute — that  a  very  hopeless-looking  difficulty  is  as  hopeless 
as  ever.  When  the  Commissioners  have  agreed,  it  has 
been  on  points  of  opinion  or  matters  of  history  on  which 
agreement  was  of  no  practical  importance.  But  they  have 
differed  widely  whenever  a  suggestion  had  to  be  made 
which  was  to  recommend  some  kind  of  action.  Mono¬ 
metallists  and  bimetallists  have  divided  the  Commissioners 
between  them ;  and  then  there  have  been  subdivisions. 
The  final  result  of  their  labours  has  been  to  show  once  again 
that  the  currency  doctors  disagree  on  fundamentals, andean 
see  no  way  of  patching  up  a  peace  with  one  another.  It 
can  be  very  little  satisfaction  to  Treasuries,  men  of  business, 
Indian  officials,  and  pensioners  who  are  suffering  from  what 
is  variously  styled  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  gold  to  be  told  that  “  the  true  explanation  of  the 
“  phenomena  which  we  [namely,  the  Commissioners]  are 
“  directed  to  investigate  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of 
“  causes,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  cause  alone.” 
The  more  complicated  and  far-reaching  the  causes  of  any 
evil  are,  the  more  difficult  must  be  its  remedy.  In  the 
present  case  the  difficulties  have  as  yet  proved  insuperable. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  are  not  the  only  authorities  who, 
when  they  came  to  tackle  the  currency  difficulty,  have  been 
constrained  to  recognize  “  such  a  divergence  of  opinion  ” 
among  themselves  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  than 
state  their  opinions  in  separate  documents.  I11  short,  after 
two  years’  work  they  have  left  the  question  where  they 
found  it. 

After  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  failure  on  this 
scale,  the  hope  of  an  agreement  is  desperate  indeed.  If  the 
Commissioners  after  two  years  of  discussion  and  inquiry, 
following  on  years  of  previous  study,  cannot  as  much  as 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  whether  certain  “  pheno- 
“  mena  ”  are  evils  or  not ;  whether,  if  evils,  they  are  due  to 
such  and  such  causes,  and  whether  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  one  metal  or  the  depreciation  of  another, 
what  chance  is  there  that  unanimity,  or  even  the  formation 
of  a  decisive  majority,  can  be  attained  to  in  the  market-place  1 
It  is  only  too  probable  that  the  question  of  a  single  or 
double  standard  will  remain  to  be  discussed  for  ever,  along 
with  the  immortal  puzzles  called  necessity  and  free  will.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  cannot  be  left,  like  the  questions  of  the 
schools,  to  be  argued  over  or  fought  over  by  learned  gentle¬ 
men  at  their  leisure.  They  touch  the  pockets  and  interests 
of  too  many  men  in  too  direct  a  fashion.  And  not  the 
least  hopeless  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  certainty  that, 
whether  something  is  done  or  nothing,  there  will  equally  be 
trouble.  Those  of  the  Commissioners  wdio  sign  with  Lord 
Herschell  point  out  that  any  interference  with  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  India  would  produce  an  amount  of  disturbance  which 
might  counterbalance  any  good  it  could  do.  But  India 
cannot  be  excluded.  Then,  again,  the  great  gold-producing 
colonies  might  see  cause  to  complain  if  steps  were  taken  to 
limit  the  relative  value  of  their  metal.  Those  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  sign  with  Sir  Louis  Mallet  insist,  with 
perhaps  equal  truth,  that  “  the  unsettled  relations  between 
“  the  two  metals  ’  have  injured  trade.  They  consistently 
enough  argue  that  these  relations  ought  to  be  settled  by 
an  international  agreement — a  revival  or  imitation  on  a 
larger  scale  of  the  Latin  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  ex¬ 
ample  is  not  encouraging;  the  Latin  Union  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  it  has  not  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  ratio  of  value  between  the  metals.  What  pro¬ 
bability  is  there  that  any  revival  of  it  would  endure  ?  A 
monometallist  may  even  think  that  the  note  which  Mr. 
Montagu  appends  to  Sir  L.  Mallet’s  Report  practically 
concedes  his  case.  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  return  to  the  ratio  of  1  5  1  -  to  1 
adopted  by  the  Latin  Union.  He  takes  20  to  1  as  the  more 
possible  figure.  But  surely  this  is  practically  a  confession  that 
you  cannot  fix  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  by  ordi¬ 
nance.  No  Act  of  Parliament  or  agreement  among  nations 
can  make  those  things  equal  which  are  not  equal.  If  it 
were  possible  to  make  so  much  gold  equal  to  so  much 
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silver,  whatever  the  amount  of  each  metal  in  the  market 
might  be  by  order  of  the  State,  it  would  be  equally  possible 
to  get  rid  of  the  precious  metals  altogether,  and  fall  back 
on  paper.  As  a  mere  matter  of  reasoning,  the  bi-metallist 
arguments  look  equally  good  for  an  unlimited  {taper  cur¬ 
rency.  But  an  experience  dating  back  for  several  centuries 
is  there  to  show  that  it  transcends  the  power  of  the 
strongest  Government  to  make  a  piece  of  stamped  paper 
worth  so  much  gold,  or  silver  either — when  once  you  have 
put  out  more  promises  to  pay  than  you  have  metal  to 
redeem. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALISM. 

FT  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  discussion  on  Romance  and 
-L  Realism  taking  a  less  personal  turn  than  it  received 
from  the  hands  ot  the  writer  who  started  it.  The  spirit  in 
wdiich  the  discoverer  of  the  “  Fall  in  Fiction  ”  treated  the 
object  of  his  critical  dislike  was  really  worthy  of  bygone 
disputants  about  a  “ Fall  ”  of  another  kind;  and  we  quite 
■welcome  the  mitis  sapientia  of  Mr.  George  Moore  by  com¬ 
parison.  His  appeal  to  Mr.  Lang  to  admit  M.  Zola’s  right 
to  a  place  among  the  Romanticists  has  been  already  an¬ 
swered  in  the  columns  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette ,  and 'it  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  comment  on  the  particular  side- 
issue  raised  by  the  claim  of  the  author  of  Le  11  eve.  We 
refer  to  it  mainly  because  it  appears  to  us  that  in  one  just 
remark  ol  Mr.  Lang’s  there  is,  in  fact,  contained  the  very 
point  which  the  author  ol  the  “  Fall  in  Fiction  ”  evidently 
meant  to  make  against  the  latest  form  of  popular  romance, 
but  which  within  the,  to  him,  possibly  too  limited  space 
of  an  article  ol  a  dozen  pages  or  so  in  a  monthly  review, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  making.  The  subject-matter  of 
romance  is  something  quite  dilferent  from,  and  only  too 
easily  separable  from,  the  romantic  treatment.  A  story 
may  be  filled  out  with  all  the  recognized  romantic  pro¬ 
perties  of  wonder  and  adventure,  but,  for  all  that,  its 
manner  throughout,  or  in  its  unhappy  moments,  may  be 
so  frankly  and  blankly  realistic,  not  to  say  so  baldly  and 
flatly  prosaic,  that  the  eflfect  produced,  so  far  from  being 
romantic,  is  simply  grotesque,  and  may  even  on  occasion 
become  positively  offensive. 

Now,  without  at  all  conceding  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s 
critic  that  the  art  of  the  author  of  She  is  as  deficient  in  the 
romantic  quality  as  that  critic  evidently  believes  it  to 
be,  it  must  be  quite  evident  that  it  is  a  sense — no  doubt  an 
exaggerated  sense — of  the  subjective  deficiency  in  Mr. 

1 1  aggard,  jind  not,  any  objective  vices  of  matter  in  his  story, 
which  really  inspired  the  hostile  criticisms.  This,  indeed, 
is  what  Mr.  Haggard’s  censor  seems  to  have  been  dimly 
driving  at  when  he  complains  of  the  romancer’s  lack  of 
u  imagination  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  excessive 
blood-thirst  which  he  imputes  to  him.  His  remark,  almost 
a  casual  one  as  it  is  on  this  point,  is  amusing  as  a  piece  of 
self-disclosure.  “  You  write,”  he  says  in  effect,  in  this  light 
fashion,  “  of  wounds  and  death,  and  horrors,  of  fractured 
“  skulls  and  of  men  cloven  to  the  chine,  because  your  weak 
“  or  sluggish  imagination  does  not  enable  you  to'  feel  what 
“  you  write  about — or,  at  any  rate,  not  so  acutely  as  it 
“  is  felt  by  me,  your  more  imaginative  and  every  way 
“  superior  reader.  You  would  not  let  your  hero  cut 
“  and  slash  away  at  his  enemies  in  this  callous  fashion 
“  if  you  could  only  realize,  as  I  do,  how  much  it 
“  hurts.”  That  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  complaint, 
and  nothing  could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  complain¬ 
ant’s  lack  of  self-analytic  power  than  his  inability  to 
carry  diagnosis  of  the  sensations  aroused  in  him  by  Mr. 
Haggard’s  battle-pieces  any  further  than  this.  Wounds 
have  always  hurt— at  any  rate,  after  the  blood— and,  if 
eveiy  poet  or  prose-writer  who  has  lavishly  described  them 
is  justly  chargeable  with  a  lack  of  imagination  shocking 
to  truly  refined  sensibilities,  we  shall  have  to  revise  the 
list  of  the  Immortals.  But  the  gentleman  might  have 
seen  that  this  is  not  so.  Wounds  hurt  just  as  much  in 
the  Iliad  as  they  do  in  She ;  but  we  imagine  that  Mr. 
Haggard’s  critic,  who  probably  holds  all  the  correct  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
deploring  Homer’s  want  of  imagination,  and  declaring  him- 
seli  disgusted  by  the  Homeric  battle-pieces.  Wo  do  not 
expect  that  ho  will  contribute  another  article  to  a  monthly 
review  to  point  out  how  horrid  a  scene  is  that  in  which 
Odysseus  and  his  companions  poke  a  bar  of  heated 
olive-wood  into  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops — his  single  eye; 
observe  the  additional  inhumanity — and  to  found  there¬ 


upon  a  lament  over  the  Fall  in  the  Epic  to  which  such  a 
grossly  unimaginative  style  of  poetizing  testifies.  No ; 
he  would  doubtless  say  that  he  does  not  think  anything 
about  the  tortures  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  because  Homer 
allows  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  story  and  his  own 
verse.  And  he  would  perhaps  add,  now  that  his  own  con¬ 
fused  ideas  have  been  kindly  interpreted  to  him,  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  write  romance  in  the  romantic  spirit. 
That  was  what  he  meant  to  say  in  his  review  article,  only, 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  say  it,  but  wandered  off  at  the 
tail  of  an  antithesis,  which  has  maliciously  led  him  down  a 
logical  cul  de  sac. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  Royal  Commission  which  was  employed  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Herschell  in  inquiring  into  the 
charges  against  the  Board  of  Works  has  naturally  arrived 
at  a  more  definite  conclusion  than  the  other  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  to  which  he  also  belonged,  which  has  been  trying  to 
find  out  how  to  adjust  the  relative  values  of  the  gold  and 
silver  money.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
only  too  easy.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  there 
had  been  corruption,  though  only  a  few  members  of  the 
Board  were  guilty.  The  Commissioners  insist  that  the 
black  sheep  were  not  numerous.  In  various  ways  they 
reassert  their  opinion  that  the  Board  at  large  was  not 
cognizant  of  irregularities,  but  that  they  were  committed 
under  the  shelter  of  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
majority.  The  Report  seems  to  have  been  worded  by 
judges  who  remember  that  the  offending  body  is  about  to 
be  extinguished,  and  also  that  it  has  done  good  work  in  its 
time.  F or  these  reasons,  perhaps,  the  Commissioners  seem  to 
be  rather  anxious  to  limit  the  amount  of  direct  personal 
responsibility  resting  on  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the 
undoubted  misconduct  of  some  of  them  and  of  several  of 
their  officials.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Good  work  done  in 
time  past  may  be  fairly  set  off  against  subsequent  miscon¬ 
duct.  In  any  case  it  is  needless  to  press  on  the  fallen. 
Enough  has  been  done  when  we  have  proof  of  the  mal¬ 
practices  of  some  and  the  inefficiency  of  all. 

It  may  seem  cruel  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  errors  of 
a  once-respectable  body  which  is  about  to  be  merged  into 
an  entirely  new  organization.  But  the  fact  that  a  new 
governing  body  for  the  county  of  London  is  about  to  be 
elected  is  in  itself  a  very  sufficient  reason,  even  if  there 
were  no  other,  for  re-stating  the  later  scandalous  history 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  In  truth,  the  errors  of  the  Board 
are  precisely  those  which  the  County  Council  is  most  likely 
to  be  seduced  into  committing.  Bodies  of  this  kind  are 
not  likely  to  be  generally  corrupt,  but  they  are  all  liable  to 
contain  members  of  the  stamp  of  those  whom  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  thought  it  necessary  to  select  for  reprobation. 
Unfortunately  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that, 
when  one  or  two  offenders  of  this  class  are  on  a  Board, 
the  innocency  of  the  majority  is  of  very  little  avail. 
Gentlemen  who  contrive  to  be  elected  to  bodies  which 
have  to  deal  with  contracts  and  licences  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  their  own  little  business  interests  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  hoodwinking  and  misleading  their  more 
candid  colleagues.  They  have  motives  for  being  always 
there  and  always  busy.  They  push  to  be  elected  first,  and 
then  to  be  active  in  management,  with  the  zeal  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  forwarding  their  private  interests.  The 
majority  of  any  Board  is  seldom  so  zealous  in  the  public 
service  as  to  care  to  attend  with  great  regularity,  still  less  to 
inquire  into  the  doings  of  colleagues,  particularly  when  the 
inquiry  is  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasantnesses.  Moreover, 
the  whole  Board  is  very  apt  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  oflicials! 
When  a  zealous  black  sheep  or  two  combine  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  unscrupulous  officials  to  use  the  Board  as  what  the 
Scotch  call  a  “  tulchan,  the  probity  of  the  majority  is  com¬ 
monly  found  to  be  of  little  avail.  Commission-taking, 
bribe-hunting,  and  log-rolling  flourish  quietly  until  some 
fine  day  there  is  a  scandal,  and  then  the  whole  body  is  dis¬ 
credited.  There  are  people  who  are  so  convinced  of  the 
cleansing  virtues  of  a  popular  vote  that  they  feel  perfectly 
confident  about  the  future  of  the  London  County  Council. 
It.  will  be  elected  by  a  large  constituency,  and  that  they 
think  is  guarantee  enough.  The  hopefulness  of  the  true 
believer  is  invincible  ;  but  others  will  feel  less  certain  when 
they  think  of  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Works.  That 
body  was  also  elective,  and  was  voted  for  by  persons  who 
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will  also  vote  for  the  County  Councillors.  It  started  full  of 
zeal  and  good  intentions.  It  did  good  work  in  its  day. 
Then  the  enthusiasm  wore  oft’  and  the  self-seeking  perti¬ 
nacity  of  the  wire-puller  began  to  have  its  influence.  It  will 
be  rather  wonderful  if  this  stamp  of  member  does  not  find 
his  way  on  to  the  County  Council.  Whatever  the  constitu¬ 
ency  may  be,  the  person  most  likely  to  be  elected  is  he  who 
presents  himself  for  election.  While  the  County  Council 
is  new,  it  will,  like  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  London 
School  Board  in  their  early  days,  attract  distinguished  can¬ 
didates.  After  a  time  it  will  descend  from  its  first  glory  to 
a  much  more  humdrum  state.  Then  will  come  the  chance  of 
th efaiseurs  of  the  future.  The  County  Council  will  be  more 
liable  to  find  such  tares  among  its  corn  than  the  School 
Board,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  have  much  more  to 
do  with  people  in  search  of  licences  and  clever  gentlemen  in 
search  of  contracts.  In  these  businesses  it  is  notorious  that 
a  little  palm  oil  is  found  to  make  the  wheels  run  all  the 
smoother.  When  there  are  a  great  many  people  with  palm 
oil  to  apply,  the  demand  is  found  according  to  the  well- 
known  teaching  of  political  economy  to  encourage  supply, 
and  the  palm  is  sooner  or  later  offered  for  the  application  of 
the  oil.  What  security  there  is  that  bargains  of  this  kind 
will  never  be  made  in  the  shady  recesses  of  some  future 
County  Council  we  should  not  care  to  have  to  say.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  only  one — namely,  that  candidates  whose 
palms  are  likely  to  ilch  ought  never  to  be  elected.  It  will 
help  the  voters  to  make  a  judicious  selection  from  among 
the  candidates  if  they  remember  the  latter-day  history  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


A  BUSINESS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

ARLIAMENT  reassembled  last  Tuesday  for  its  so-called 
Autumn  Session  under  slightly  more  interesting  con¬ 
ditions  than  had  been  expected.  Nobody  had  looked  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  provide  the  ordinary  newspaper 
reader  with  anything  worth  his  valuable  attention  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  there  were,  consequently,  no  dis¬ 
appointed  breakfast-tables  in  this  regard.  But  in  the  Upper 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a 
statement  on  a  subject  in  which  a  good  many  people  take 
more  or  less  interest,  and  on  which  Lord  Salisbury’s 
speech  was  sure  of  finding  plenty  of  curious  readers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  breakfast-table  it  saved  the  Parliamentary  report  of 
that  morning,  and  the  “  ordinary  newspaper-reader  ” — who 
is  to  newspapers  what  the  “  general  reader  ”  is  to  books — 
must  have  sighed  to  learn  that  the  House  of  Lords,  appa¬ 
rently  exhausted  by  its  effort  to  amuse  him,  has  adjourned 
for  a  week.  He  will  look  forward  to  next  Wednesday  with 
expectations  which  a  course  of  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr. 
Pickersgill  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  whetting  to  a 
tantalizing  pitch  of  keenness,  since  both  of  these  gentlemen 
appear  to  have  returned  from  their  holiday  restored  to  the 
full  possession  of  their  peculiar  powers.  The  former,  indeed, 
who  has,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  the  unsought  advantage 
of  a  month’s  longer  vacation  than  his  colleague,  would 
seem  to  be  in  particularly  excellent  and  characteristic 
“  form.”  In  his  little  demonstration  against  the  Speaker 
at  the  commencement  of  Tuesday’s  sitting  he  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  surpassed  himself.  There  was  something 
plus  quam  Conybearian  in  first  irregularly  interrogating 
the  Chair  as  to  one  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  suspension 
of  “  the  lion,  member  for  Camborne”  on  the  29th  of  July, 
and  then  immediately  following  up  Mr.  Peel’s  courteous 
invitation  to  communicate  with  him  privately,  by  giving- 
notice  of  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Speaker  for  conduct 
constituting  “  a  gross  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House.”  It 
would  doubtless,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  give  Mr. 
Conybeare’s  inventive  faculty  the  entire  credit  of  what 
might  at  first  seem  an  elaborately  ingenious  method  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  Parliamentary  right  in  the  most  offeii'-'ive  way  pos¬ 
sible.  Very  likely  it  may  have  been  half  “a  fluke ’’into 
which  Mr.  Conybeare  stumbled  through  a  certain  natural 
insensibility  to  which,  indeed,  he  is  not  inconsiderably  in¬ 
debted  for  the  position  he  has  attained — almost  unique 
even  in  the  view  of  those  who  remember  a  long  line  of 
similar  performers — in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  a  comparatively  thin  Committee,  however,  the  member 
ot  Parliament  of  this  familiar  type  has  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-display  without  any  serious  interference 
with  the  progress  of  business.  It  is  only  when  all  the 


gentlemen  “  with  a  duty  to  their  constituents  ”  in  the 
matter  of  stern  revision  of  the  Estimates  are  present  at 
once,  and  generously  contend  for  the  palm  of  the  vigilant 
economist  and  the  notice  of  their  local  newspapers,  that 
things  have  a  tendency  to  go  a  little  slow.  During  the 
present  week  fortunately  these  disinterested  zealots  have 
not  mustered  in  anything  like  their  full  strength,  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  proceeded  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  obtained  a  fair  number  of  votes  at  the  first  evening 
sitting,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place  upon  them 
were  not  only  not  unduly  prolonged,  but  in  some  instances 
were  even  reasonable  and  to  the  point.  Vaccination  itself 
was  discussed,  on  the  vote  for  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  a  more  rational  and  moderate  fashion  than  might 
have  been  supposed  possible  in  a  debate  to  which  Mr. 
Picton  made  the  principal  contribution  and  in  which 
Dr.  Tanner  took  part.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  such 
a  sentence  from  the  member  for  Mid  Cork  as  that  “  it 
“  would  be  a  very  terrible  thing  if  the  anti-vaccination  doc- 
“  trines  were  to  spread  ”  without  wishing  that  the  utterer 
of  this  golden  sentence  had  been  destined  to  immortality 
as  “  Single-speech  Tanner,”  and  that  this  was  his  single 
speech.  The  opponents  of  vaccination  were  in  no  force,  and 
aired  their  so-called  grievance  with  such  little  spirit  that 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  reply  to  them  might  well  have  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Bradlaugii  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  his  motion 
to  reduce  the  Local  Government  Board  vote  by  the  cost  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.  “  Principle,”,  how¬ 
ever,  is  great,  and  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  45 
members  went  into  the  lobby  in  support  of  the  motion 
against  a  majority  of  154. 

Wednesday’s  proceedings  in  Committee  were  scarcely  so 
satisfactory  perhaps,  though  they  related  in  part  to  one 
matter  of  something  more  than  political  interest — wTe  refer 
to  the  vote  for  the  Record  Office.  The  debate  upon  this 
subject  promised  at  first  to  be  useful ;  but  the  question  of 
the  general  limitation  of  the  public  right  of  search  to 
documents  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  unfortunately 
cropped  up,  and  the  head  of  the  martyred  King  (which 
we  feel  is  fast  earning  its  right  to  a  period  of  repose) 
was  not  long  thereafter  in  making  its  appearance.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  pointed  out, 
in  getting  an  order  for  the  inspection  of  documents  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  nominally  fixed  by  the  rule  ;  only 
such  papers  as  would  cause  annoyance  to  living  persons 
being  withheld.  Upon  this  hint,  however,  Mr.  Conybeare 
spake,  alleging  that  the  cat  was  now  out  of  the  bag, 
and  that,  “  if  statesmen  of  a  former  generation  were 
“  immoral,  the  susceptibilities  of  their  descendants  was 
“  no  valid  reason  for  not  publishing  what  was  known 
“  about  their  conduct.”  And  then  it  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Hunter  that  statesmen  of  a  former  generation 
were  not  only“  immoral,”  but  sometimes  guilty  of  conduct 
which,  to  later  models  of  patriotism,  consistency,  and 
political  integrity,  appear  “  blackguardly.”  He  believed, 
did  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  methods  employed  in  bringing 
about  the  Act  of  Union  were  so  flagitious,  that,  if  they 
were  fully  disclosed,  they  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Unionist  party.  And  a  discussion  which 
might  have  been  kept  practical  and  useful,  having 
thus  degenerated  into  nonsense,  the  vote,  we  are 
glad  to  record,  was  agreed  to  without  further  debate  ;  and 
the  House  proceeded  to  a  much  more  sensible  talk  on  the 
subject  of  the  Stationery  vote.  The  enormous  charge  under 
this  head — amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million  per 
annum — has  been,  and  is  being,  reduced  by  the  efforts  of 
the  head  of  the  Stationery  Department,  although  reductions 
of  from  11,000?.  to  16,000?.  make,  of  course,  but  little 
impression  on  this  enormous  sum.  Nor  would  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  be  satisfactory  which  merely  showed  that 
the  Office  is  continuing  to  do  a  vast  quantity  of  unnecessary 
work  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It  is  the  work  itself  which  wants 
overhauling — the  system  under  which  two  hundredweight 
of  printed  matter,  not  one  hundredth  part  of  which  is  read 
by  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  recipients,  is  sent  every  year 
to  each  one  of  670  persons.  It  is  clear  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  check  this  hideous  waste;  and  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  proposal  that  each  member  should  inspect 
Parliamentary  papers  and  Blue-books  in  the  Library,  and 
indicate  those  which  they  desire  to  have  sent  to  them, 
appears  a  practical  one.  No  doubt,  however,  it  is  the 
printer’s  bill  which  is  the  really  heavy  item;  and  there 
must  be  an  immense  amount  of  matter  unnecessarily  put 
into  type  to  the  reduction  of  which  economists  ought  in 
reality  to  address  themselves.  The  offer  of  the  Government 
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to  appoint  a  Committee  on  this  subject  has  really  more 
appropriateness  than  usually  belongs  to  this  stereotyped 
method  of  meeting  Parliamentary  criticism. 

It  was  less  fittingly  employed,  perhaps,  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  economists  who,  with  Mr.  La eo cohere 
at  the  head,  attacked  the  administration  of  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  The  attitude  of  a  Government 
which  “courts  inquiry”  into  everything  is,  of  course,  a 
safe,  and  generally  an  unassailable  one ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  question  whether  mere  vague  complaints  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  departments,  especially  when  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  persons  who  have  bestowed  so  little  reflec¬ 
tion  on  many  of  their  criticisms,  ought  always  to  succeed 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate 
facts  which  they  might  inquire  into  for  themselves.  Surely, 
for  instance,  it  might  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
that  a  public  department  would  not  be  likely,  even  if  it  was 
legally  able,  to  restore  a  parish  church  out  of  pure  desire,  as 
he  childishly  suggested,  to  support  the  Anglican  Establish¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  rival  denominations  ;  and  a  question 
or  two  addressed  to  any  private  friend  more  familiar  with 
these  subjects  than  perhaps  he  is  would  have  at  once  guided 
him  on  to  the  very  simple  fact  that  in  the  case  in  question  the 
Crown  was  the  owner  of  the  whole  parish,  and,  as  such, 
legally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Hanbury,  again,  when  exclaiming  against  the  scanty  return 
of  profits  from  the  New  Forest,  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  pause  and  ask  himself  whether  the  extraction 
of  large  profits  from  this  source  could  possibly  be  made  to 
consist  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  Forest  is  maintained 
in  its  present  condition.  The  inconsiderate  character  of 
such  criticisms  is  the  less  to  be  excused  because  the  critics 
in  almost  every  case  belong  to  that  useful  class  of  members 
who  are  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  and 
who  would  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  exclaim  against  any 
attempt  to  treat  a  spot  like  the  New  Forest  on  strict  com¬ 
mercial  principles,  and  to  commute  any  of  its  amenities  as  a 
place  of  public  resort  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  payable 
into  the  national  exchequer. 


DRAG-HUNTING. 

I  T  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  a  drag  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
-L  as  if  it  were  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  whose  very  mention 
needed  an  apology.  This,  as  we  hope  presently  to  show,  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  its  best  known  phase,  however,  which 
we  propose  to  treat  of  first,  there  is  nothing  particularly  scientific 
or  sportsmanlike  about  drag-hunting.  While  making  this  ad¬ 
mission,  we  claim  even  for  this  sort  of  drag-hunt  that  it  is  at 
least  an  honest  and  straightforward  amusement,  and  that  it  is  an 
infinitely  better  thing  than  a  bagged  fox,  a  bagged  hare,  or  a  drag 
which  pretends  to  be  the  natural  trail  of  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Nor 
are  we  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  just  as  good  fan  to  ride 
across  country  between  two  given  points  without  any  hounds  as 
to  follow  a  pack  of  drag-hounds  to  a  place  well  known  to  all  the 
riders  beforehand.  Be  the  line  ever  so  familiar  to  a  horseman,  it 
is  well  for  him  to  accustom  himself  to  ride  “  to  hounds,”  to  keep 
his  eyes  unceasingly  on  the  hounds  and  the  next  fence,  and  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  constant  watchfulness  against  the  crime  of 
jumping  on  a  tailed  hound.  These  considerations  lead  us  to 
esteem  drag-hunting  as  of  decided,  if  secondary,  usefulness  to  the 
student  of  the  art  of  riding  to  hounds ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  whether  horses  go  best  over  a  country  with 
hounds  or  without  them.  It  may  be  said  that  a  man  who 
wished  to  become  a  good  sportsman  would  leam  far  more  by 
following  a  pack  of  harriers  than  a  drag,  and  to  this  we  willingly 
assent ;  indeed,  for  many  reasons,  we  would  rather  put  a  young 
fellow  to  hunt  altogether  for  a  season  or  two  with  a  pack  of 
harriers  than  with  a  pack  of  drag-hounds  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
should  expect  him  at  the  end  of  this  probation  to  be  a  little 
wanting  in  dash,  decision  at  his  fences,  and  knowledge  of  pace, 
qualities  likely  to  be  highly  developed  by  drag-hunting.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  balance  of  advantages  would,  in  our  opinion, 
unquestionably  rest  with  the  hunter  of  the  hare  rather  than  with 
the  hunter  of  the  herring. 

In  defence  of  occasionally  using  a  drag  for  either  foxhounds  or 
harriers  we  are  unable  to  say  a  word,  except  that  thereby  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  capital  gallop.  It  is  a  wicked  and  a  foolish 
proceeding ;  wicked,  because  unsportsmanlike  and  apt  to  make 
hounds  wild,  and  foolish,  because,  if  found  out,  it  has  the 
disastrous  moral  effect  of  making  a  field  for  the  future  in¬ 
credulous  when  there  is  a  really  good  run  after  a  fox  or  a  hare. 
We  suspect  that  half  the  pleasure  of  using  a  drag  for  regular 
hounds  consists  in  the  very  knowledge  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
deed.  We  have  reason  to  recollect  a  certain  person  getting  up 
very  early  on  a  cold  winter’s  morning,  and  taking  a  drag  from 
a  small  cover,  which  was  to  be  the  first  drawn  that  day,  over 
three  miles  of  beautiful  grass  country  (a  far  more  laborious  pro¬ 


ceeding  than  it  had  appeared  when  contemplated  in  the  smoking- 
room  on  the  previous  evening),  and  returning  to  change  his 
tweeds  for  a  red-coat,  leathers  and  tops,  before  breakfast ;  nor 
have  we  forgotten  that  when  that  misguided  man,  feeling 
“knowing”  but  trying  to  look  innocent,  rode  to  the  corner  of 
the  cover  and  pretended  to  halloa  a  fox  away,  the  hounds  refused 
to  stoop  to  the  trail  which  he  had,  at  such  infinite  pains,  prepared 
for  them.  The  expression  of  the  faces  of  the  crabbed  old  master 
and  the  saturnine  huntsman,  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
pottering,  woodland  day  which  took  the  place  of  the  intended 
gallop,  remain  equally  vivid  in  the  recollection.  Some  one, 
agam,  never  forgets  a  little  episode  which  occurred  during  his 
mastership  of  a  pack  of  harriers.  Some  hard-riding  men  and 
ladies  were  expected  at  a  certain  meet,  and  with  a  view  to  giving 
them  a  gallop,  a  drag  had  been  clandestinely  planned.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  scent  being  fresh  and  strong,  the  man  to  whom 
the  execution  of  this  nefarious  plot  had  been  entrusted  was  only 
to  start  five  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meet 
from  a  little  spinney  a  short  distance  off;  meanwhile,  to  give  a 
genuine  appearance  to  the  proceedings,  the  master,  who  was  also 
the  huntsman,  trotted  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  pretend  to 
draw  for  a  hare  where  he  least  expected  to  find  one.  In  this  un¬ 
likely  spot  there  happened,  on  this  special  occasion,  to  be  a  hare, 
and  after  this  hare  went  the  pack.  The  master  consoled  himself 
by  determining  to  get  through  a  little  time  with  the  hare,  to 
manage  to  lose  her,  and  then  to  take  his  hounds  up  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  drag.  He  was  to  be  saved  this  trouble! 
The  pack  went  away  with  such  a  will  and  so  good  a  scent  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  interfering  with  them ;  and  they  sud¬ 
denly  swung  round  and  ran  as  hard  as  they  could  up  to  the 
aforesaid  spinney.  They  were  scarcely  in  it  before  they  dashed 
out  of  it  again  on  the  opposite  side,  and  away  they  flew,  heads 
up  and  sterns  down,  along  the  line  of  the  drag.  “It  must  be 
a  fox,  by  J ove  !  ”  shouted  one  of  the  field ;  but  the  master  knew 
better,  as  he  uneasily  reflected  that  the  hounds  had  got  on 
the  drag  some  twenty  minutes  too  soon.  There  was  no  chance 
of  stopping  them  ;  for  there  was  a  blazing  scent,  and  the  pack 
consisted  mainly  of  foxhound  bitches  that  had  been  drafted  from 
their  original  kennels  on  account  of  their  want  of  size.  These 
miniature  foxhounds  ran  as  “  mute  ”  as  they  ran  fast,  especially 
with  such  a  scent  as  this,  and  the  man  who  was  taking  the  drag 
was  jogging  along  leisurely,  in  the  middle  of  a  twenty-acre  grass 
field,  when  a  faint  whimper  (he  was  going  upwind  in  order  to 
make  the  scent  stronger)  for  the  first  time  apprised  him  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  “  dogs  a-comin’.”  lie  looked  round  and 
beheld  the  pack  racing  after  him,  with  a  couple  of  hard-riding 
strangers  in  the  very  act  of  clearing  the  fence  behind  them.  Now 
if  the  man  had  been  trailing  an  old-fashioned  red-herring,  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  dropped  it  and  walked 
off,  an  unconcerned  spectator ;  but  his  method  of  taking  a  drag 
had  been  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  aniseed  over  the  soles 
of  his  boots,  and  they  were  securely  laced  to  his  feet.  Hitherto  he 
had  never  tried  the  effect  of  allowing  himself  to  be  “  killed  in  the 
open  ”  by  a  pack  of  hounds.  According  to  the  programme,  he  was 
to  finish  his  share  of  the  transaction  in  a  small  cover,  where  he 
was  to  climb  up  a  tree,  while  a  boy  who  was  lying  in  wait  turned 
down  a  bagged  hare,  just  before  the  hounds  came  up.  Perceiving 
the  alteration  in  the  arrangements,  he  began  to  run  as  hard  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  The  hounds  now  ran  from  scent  to 
view,  and  then  followed  what  sporting  journals  call  “a  brilliant 
scene.”  The  drag-taker  was  putting  his  best  foot  foremost ;  the 
hounds  were  racing  across  the  field  after  him,  and  the  hard- 
riding  strangers  were  keeping  as  steady  in  their  saddles  as  their 
laughter  would  permit  them.  Happily,  the  aniseeded  man  was 
just  able  to  reach  a  tree  before  the  hounds  reached  him ;  nor  was 
he  slow  in  getting  up  that  tree.  Here  was  mortification  for  the 
master!  The  run  had  not  been  more  than  a  third  of  its  intended 
length ;  all  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  turning  down  the 
bagged  hare  at  the  end  were  frustrated,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
hard-riding  strangers  would  be  certain  to  spread  abroad  this 
story  of  sin  and  shame  to  the  detriment  of  the  characters  of  the 
master  and  his  hounds. 

There  is  a  common  theory  that,  if  you  have  a  drag  at  all  for  a 
regular  drag-pack,  you  should  make  both  the  scent  and  the  pace 
as  hot  as  possible  from  find  to  finish.  In  one  sense  this  is  true  • 
at  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  drag  is  a 
substitute  for  hunting,  and  not  for  steeplechasing.  If  a°  man 
were  going  to  meet  the  Quom  at  one  of  the  best  gorses  in  the 
country,  we  should  not  expect  him  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
hounds  would  have  such  a  quick  thing,  that  he  should  ride  a 
hired  hack-hunter  because  he  would  be  afraid  of  injurino-  one 
of  his  own  hunters;  yet  this  is  exactly  what  men  often  do 
say  when  they  are  going  out  with  a  pack  of  drag-hounds. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  but  to  mount  a  thirty-pound 
screw,  and  ride  his  tail  off,  is  not  exactly  our  idea  of  the 
highest  earthly  felicity.  The  pace  of  foxhounds  when  hunt¬ 
ing  a  fox  with  a  burning  scent  is  good  enough  for  us  ;  nor  should 
we  ever  wish  to  ride  faster  than  a  well-bred  hunter  could  carry 
us  without  undue  distress.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  drao-s 
are  run  too  straight  from  point  to  point.  In  the  best  of  runs°a 
fox  takes  a  somewhat  wavering  line.  Every  experienced  rider  to 
hounds  knows  that  they  often  bend  or  turn  in  the  course  of  a 
run.  Usually,  a  fox  follows  his  ordinary  route  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  this  has  been  carefully  selected,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  witli  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  various  dangers. 
Even  when  hard  pressed  over  a  strange  country,  he  wili 
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every  now  nnd  then  change  his  course  a  little  when  he  sees 
objects  which  alarm  him  standing  in  his  way.  When  he  feels 
that  he  is  getting  beaten,  again,  he  will  double  or  turn  in  order 
to  elude  his  pursuers.  Now,  in  most,  although  not  in  all,  in¬ 
stances,  a  drag  fails  to  imitate  the  line  of  a  fox  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  this  we  venture  to  consider  a  pity.  Why  should 
not  a  run  with  a  drag  imitate  a  run  with  the  fox  as  closely  as 
possible?  If,  however,  speed  is  to  be  the  sole  aim  and  object  in 
drags,  it  might  be  better  to  run  them  over  a  flat  course,  and  to 
race  the  hounds  against  each  other  like  horses  or  greyhounds. 
A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  at  Newmarket,  Plates  used  to  be 
“  given  for  Hounds  running  a  Train-scent  of  four  miles,  for  which 
any  gentleman”  might  “  put  in  a  Hound.” 

We  now  come  to  scientific  drag-hunting.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  this  is  a  much-neglected,  although,  as  we  can  testily,  not 
a  totally  neglected  science.  Almost  any  dogs  may  be  trained 
for  the  work ;  perhaps  two  couple  of  beagles  serve  the  purpose 
best ;  but  we  have  had  excellent  sport  with  other  breeds,  and 
the  best  of  all  with  one  renowned  Skye-terrier.  Unlike  hounds 
for  ordinary  drag-hunting,  the  hounds  or  dogs  used  for  this  kind 
of  drag  can  hardly  be  too  slow.  To  play  the  game  properly,  one 
person  must  personate  the  hare  and  another  the  huntsman.  The 
latter  will,  so  to  speak,  “  hide  his  face,”  as  children  would  say, 
while  the  former  takes  a  by  no  means  strongly-scented  drag — 
say  a  rabbit-skin,  half  a  herring,  or  a  small  piece  of  raw  meat  tied 
to  a  string — wherever  he  likes.  He  should  make  all  sorts  of  awk¬ 
ward  turns  and  doubles,  recrossing  his  line,  passing  among  sheep 
and  cattle,  and,  if  the  huntsman  is  going  to  ride,  selecting  un¬ 
inviting,  yet  not  unfair,  “  obstacles.”  He  will,  of  course,  traverse 
a  ringing,  zigzagging  line,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  whole 
performance  by  a  very  little  walking,  if  not  by  standing  still. 
Finally,  he  may  hide  his  drag  either  three  feet  above  or  one 
inch  below  the  ground.  The  huntsman  may  or  may  not  be 
limited  as  to  the  time  within  which  he  must  “kill,”  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  cast  his  hounds  twice  or  oftener  in  the  course 
of  the  run,  according  to  the  distance.  The  game  is  sometimes 
provocative  of  a  little  gambling,  and  in  this  case  some  one 
should  act  as  umpire,  accompanying  the  hare  in  taking  his  drag 
to  see  that  no  unfair  trick  is  tried.  This  sort  of  drag-hunting 
affords  considerable  scope  for  a  display  of  huntsman’s  skill ;  it 
is  a  valuable  lesson  for  boys  who  are  likely  to  become  some 
day  masters  of  hounds,  and  it  is  far  from  bad  fun  for  grown-up 
men.  It  may  be  practised  over  miles  or  yards,  farms  or  gardens, 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  very  fair  sport 
of  this  kind  in  a  house,  with  a  red  india-rubber  ball  tied  to  a 
string  for  a  drag,  and  one  lapdog  for  a  “  pack.”  Let  not  the 
reader  smile.  It  takes  considerable  trouble  to  teach  a  dog  to 
excel  at  this  miniature  hunting,  and  his  training  must  be  begun 
when  he  is  young.  To  those  who  care  to  observe  the  wonderful 
powers  of  scent  possessed  by  the  dog,  we  commend  drag-hunting 
as  an  interesting  study,  and  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  sport  we 
believe  it  to  be  open  to  considerable  development. 


AN  INFINITE  DEAL  OF - ? 

TYTHIMSICAL  persons  have  sometimes  suggested  that,  by 

»  »  way  of  curtailing  the  inordinate  amount  of  literature  given 
to  the  world,  a  system  of  skeletonizing,  or  precis  in  very  com¬ 
pressed  form,  should  be  adopted.  Thus,  a  vast  majority  of  three- 
volume  novels,  many  plays,  and  all  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  minor  poems,  with  some  major  ones,  could  be  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms  in  the  following  simple  dialogue  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  copyright,  and  all  rights  reserved) : — 

He  (passionately).  .  .  .  Darling  ! 

She  (reproving  but  gracious).  .  .  .  Hush  ! 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  dozen  or  sixteen  speeches  at  Birmingham 
could  on  this  system  be  represented  with  surprisingly  little  ex¬ 
penditure  of  words,  though,  according  to  the  Daily  News,  the 
stage  directions  would  have  to  be  more  elaborate  than  our  own 
sternly  simple  indications,  and  would  have  to  run  (we  quote  that 
organ)  “  with  varied  play  of  feature,  arched  eyebrows,  and  know¬ 
ing  smiles  which  invite  the  preparation  for  irony  and  ridicule .” 
Subject  to  this  addition  the  precis  might  run  somewhat  thus  : — 

(1)  Mr.  Gladstone  (speaking  politically  for  x  hours). — My  friends,  I 
have  been  out  of  Downing  Street  for  all  but  three  years,  and,"  therefore, 
everything  has  gone  wrong. 

(2)  Mr.  Gladstone  (speaking  non-politically  for  y  hours). — My  friends, 

I  can  talk  fluent  commonplace  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  I  proceed 
to  do  so  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  Irish  question - 

If  on  these  two  formulae  a  reasonably  intelligent  person  cannot 
graft  for  himself  the  fable  of  the  Giant  and  the  Dwarf  (a  recon¬ 
dite  parable,  of  infinite  novelty  and  wit,  probably  related  “  with 
arched  eyebrows”),  the  “stale  and  pettifogging”  character  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  “  You’re  another ’’ness  of  Mr.  Balfour  (was  this 
done  with  arched  eyebrows,  or  knowing  smiles,  or  both  ?),  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  that  person,  however  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent,  must  be  very  unreasonably  unimaginative.  “  What  a  lot  of 
ground  he  has  got  over !  ”  is  said,  on  the  most  trustworthy 
authority,  to  have  been  the  delighted  cry  of  the  Birmingham 
worshipper  after  one  of  these  deliverances.  The  encomium  is, 
perhaps,  something  awkward.  A  political  speaker  should  not 
only  get  over  ground,  but  occupy  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
we  should  think,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  occupation  of  any  ground 
was  on  this  occasion  very  formidable.  Still  it  may  not  be  dis¬ 


agreeable  to  stroll  after  his  scurry,  and  note  some  incidents  of  it, 
especially  those  lighter  ones  which  could  not  so  well  find  a  proper 
place  elsewhere. 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  fable  of  the  Giant  and  the  Dwarf 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  “  heard  probably  in  his  childhood.”  Although 
it  has  also  probably  been  applied  to  the  real  Liberal  party  half  a 
hundred  times  already  by  Separatists  in  a  waggishness,  it  is  a 
rather  awkward  fable  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  purposes,  surely.  In 
the  first  place,  a  party  of  the  strength  of  the  Liberal-Unionists 
may  of  course  be,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes,  dwarfish ;  but,  as  he 
split  up  his  own  party  for  the  sake  of  another  group  of  very  similar 
dimensions,  his  idea  of  size  would  appear  to  be  as  “varied”  as  he 
himself  calls  his  experiences  of  the  Irish  question.  Some  scores  of 
votes  are  worth  breaking  up  the  Liberal  party  for,  worth  eating  all 
the  words  ever  spoken  by  self  and  lieutenants  on  the  subject,  and 
(by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  confession)  worth  interposing  a  hopeless 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  public  business ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  they 
only  make  a  “  dwarf”  group.  And  it  may  further  be  suggested 
that,  if  the  dwarf  joined  the  giant  merely  because  another  giant 
required  him  to  apostatize  or  be  eaten  up,  he  may  perhaps  not 
have  made  such  a  bad  bargain  after  all.  An  orator  should  always 
think  of  these  little  corollaries,  these  little  deductions,  when  he 
fetches  out  obscure  and  forgotten  legends  from  the  storehouse  of 
his  childhood’s  memory.  And  especially  should  he  do  so  when 
he  talks  of  Liberal-Unionists  as  dwarfs  in  the  capital  of  English 
Radicalism,  where  a  day  or  two  before  he  spoke  they  had  fought, 
and  without  a  loss  on  their  own  side  victoriously  beaten,  his  own 
friends. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  minor  points  on  which, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we  can  only  touch.  He  asserts  that 
during  his  half-century  and  more  of  public  life  he  “  has  only 
been  anxious  for  light.”  That  is  a  noble  sentiment.  It  has  been 
uttered  in  myriad  forms  since  the  great  prayer  of  Ajax,  the 
noblest  ever  uttered  by  human  lips — -iv  be  (fadei  (cat  ohecraov.  But 
is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  quite  that  prayer?  We  venture  to  think  not. 
It  is  not  practical  enough  for  him.  “  Give  light  and  kill  me”  is 
not  a  possible  construction  to  place  on  all  or  any  of  this  poli¬ 
tician’s  speeches.  “  Show  a  light  to  Downing  Street  ”  is  the 
Gladstonian  form  of  the  orison;  or,  if  he  brought  in  “destruc¬ 
tion  ”  at  all,  it  would  be,  “  Give  a  light  and  destroy  my  enemies.'"’ 
The  period  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  “light”  for  its  own 
sake  has  hitherto  escaped  his  biographers.  But  this  matter  is 
nothing  to  another  which  occurred  in  the  Bingley  Ilall  speech, 
and  that  is  the  mysterious  reference  to  the  albatross.  That  fowl 
has  done  hard  duty  in  its  time,  but  it  never  was  subjected  to 
harder  usage  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  What  he  really  did  say,  or 
whether  it  was  or  not  such  abject  nonsense  as  friends  and  foes 
alike  record,  we  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  determine.  Here 
are  three  versions — the  version  of  the  adoring  Daily  News  sum¬ 
mary  writer,  the  version  of  the  Daily  News  reporter,  and  the 
version  of  the  Times  : — 

“  There  are  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
further  on  in  the  speech.  If  it  had  a  few  feathers,  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  its  flying  away,  but  feathers  or  no  feathers, 
like  the  albatross,  you’ll  teach  that  wing  to  fly.  This  clever  plav  of 
repartee  between  auditor  and  orator  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
incidents  that  broke  in  upon  the  serious  eloquence  which  held  the  audience 
spellbound. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  two  wings— (A  Voice:  “One  has  got  no 
feathers  to  it,”  and  Imul  laughter).  It  probabty  would  be  better  if  that 
one  wing  had  some  feathers  on  it,  because  there  then  might  be  a  chance  of 
its  flying  away.  (Laughter.)  I  am  afraid  that  as  matters  now  stand 
there  is  no  likelihood  ot  its  flying  away  by  voluntary  action,  although  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  feathers  or  no  feathers,  like  the  albatross,  which  I 
believe  is  not  at  all  strong  in  that  particular,  when  the  proper  time 
comes  you  will  teach  that  wing  to  fly  away.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But, 
gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  wings  of  the’Liberal  party,  and  I  believe  that 
what  I  have  now  under  my  eye  would  numerically— though  it  is  a  mere 
sample— (laughter  and  cheers)— of  our  wing— Iverilv  believe  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  other  wing  were  collected  from  "one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  they  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  fill  up  Bingley  Mali— (Laughter 
and  renewed  cheers). 

That  is  the  state  of  the  account  between  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two  wings. — 
(A  Voice:  “One  has  got  no  feathers  to  it,”  and  loud  laughter.)  It  pro¬ 
bably  would  he  better  if  that  one  wing  had  some  feathers  on  it,  because 
there  then  might  be  a  chance  of  its  flying  away— (Laughter).  I  am  afraid 
that  as  matters  now  stand  there  is  "no  likelihood  of  its  flying  away  by 
voluntary  action,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that,  feathers  or  no  feathers, 
like  the  albatross,  which  I  believe  is  not  at  all  strong  in  that  particular, 
when  the  proper  time  comes  you  will  teach  that  wing  to  fly  away— 
(Laughter  and  cheers). 

Now  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  men  and  angels  to  explain 
this.  Does  Mr.  Gladstone  think  that  the  albatross  has  got  no 
feathers,  or  does  he  think  that  it  has  got  no  wings,  or  what  does 
he  think  ?  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  great  man  has  for¬ 
gotten  what  the  peculiarity  of  the  albatross  is.  It  can  fly  better 
than  any  bird  known  and  its  feathers  are  undeniable,  but  it  is 
bad  at  walking.  “  Ses  ailes  de  geant  l’empechent  de  marcher,” 
says  a  French  poet.  But  who  ever  heard  that  the  albatross  had 
no  feathers,  and  if  it  had,  what  conceivable  appropriateness  would 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  clever  play  of  repartee  ”  have  ?  It  is  true  that 
he  who  made  the  major  part  of  the  Liberal  party  fly  from  its 
traditions,  its  pledged  word,  its  principles,  and  everything  that 
belonged  to  it,  except  its  love  of  office,  ought  to  know  something 
about  flying;  but  does  he?  If  he  does,  will  he  be  good  enough,  in 
one  of  those  ingenious  revised  versions  of  his  speeches  which  he 
is  fond  of  giving,  just  to  explain  this  knotty,  this  feathery, 
point  ? 
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But.  it.  is  perhaps  unkind  to  make  any  such  demand  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  he  can  only  speak  in 
his  best  vein  to  a  blindly  favourable  audience,  and  it  is  of  course 
clear  that  even  such  nonsense  as  this  about  the  albatross  is  with 
a  blindly  favourable  audience  sure  to  go  down.  An  audience 
which,  instead  of  hissing  Lord  Aberdeen  for  producing  a  telegram 
from  the  Granite  City  couched  in  the  lowest  style  of  American 
political  language,  and  talking  about  “  Goschen’s  jargon  ”  (to  be 
sure  Mr.  Goschen  said  very  little  about  albatrosses),  applauded 
that  telegram,  would  naturally  applaud  any  balderdash  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  (who,  after  talking  about  “  stale  pettifogging  ”  can 
hardly  object  to  “balderdash”)  might  say.  We  do  not  think 
very  badly  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  selecting  his  style,  and  it  would 
be  lost  labour  to  think  badly  of  the  audience  for  approving  it.  But 
what  is  really  interesting  is  to  consider  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
persons — of  some  of  the  persons — who  surrounded  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  who  had  to  declare  themselves  delighted  with  stuff  of  this  sort. 
The  eminent  Sir  Balthazar  Foster,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  host,  does  not. 
count ;  his  admiration  is  certainly  genuine,  and  though  he  would 
probably  deem  it  sacrilegious  to  talk  about  an  albatross,  he  will 
possibly  go  as  far  as  a  goose  in  his  own  next  political  address. 
Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  James  Kitson,  Lord  Ripon,  and  a  few  others 
no  doubt  thought  that  the  albatross  was  all  that  the  albatross 
ought  to  be.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  may  have  been  occupied  in 
speculating  whether  the  albatross  in  its  famous  act  of  suspension 
in  ether  really  rests  on  both  wings  at  first,  or  achieves  the  result 
by  blows  first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other,  like  his  own  cele¬ 
brated  performance  when  he  was  hovering  between  Unionism 
and  Separatism.  Mr.  Sclmadhorst  probably  never  heard  of  an 
albatross ;  they  do  not  appear  at  caucuses.  But  it  would  be 
really  interesting  to  collect  the  private,  not  the  public,  suffrages 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  even  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  on  the 
introduction  of  this  fowl.  They  would  probably  have  run  some¬ 
thing  thuswise : — 

Sir  \V.  H.  Old  Man  taking  bird  from  Ancient  Mariner.  Good  ! 

Mr.  Mo k ley.  I  wish  1  could  have  shot  that  albatross  with  my  crossbow 
before  he  appeared. 

Lord  Rosebery.  T wo  to  one  on  Albatross  ! 

Lord  Spencer.  O’Brien  would  probably  black  that  albatross  to  suit  my 
Character  and  my  boots,  if  he  could  get  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  What  is  the  duty  on  albatrosses  ? 

Mr.  CaMPBELL-B ANNE RM A N. 

I  found  salvation  ;  I  could  pray — 

That  from  my  neck  so  free 
That  albatross  would  fall  and  sink, 

Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

All  together.  Confound  this  albatross  1 

But  when  the  population  of  Birmingham  cheered,  and  thought 
the  albatross  something  sublime  :■ — 

Mr.  Morley  ( sotto  vnee).  Oh,  people  of  Birmingham,  how  long  will  you 
continue  idiots?  ( Aloud .)  “After  this  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
demonstration.”  .  .  . 

{Left  speaking.) 


GREAT  TOWNS— PLYMOUTH. 

IflROM  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  on  the  high  land,  to  the  east 
of  the  Iloe,  commanding  views  of  the  whole  town  of 
Plymouth  and  the  surrounding  country  lie  displayed.  The  walk 
round  these  ramparts,  open  to  the  public,  is  level,  but  zigzag,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  outer  wall,  forming  the  access  to  the 
various  batteries,  now  obsolete  in  military  science.  This  walk  is 
verv  beautiful  on  all  sides,  and  from  it  can  be  obtained  a  good 
impression  of  the  town,  with  the  reasons  why  it  has  become  a 
town,  and  why  it  lias  been  selected  for  purposes  of  war,  trade, 
and  pleasure,  the  three  great  sources  of  its  prosperity.  The 
Citadel  itself  was  built  by  Charles  II.  on  land  which  was  before 
part  of  the  Hoe,  and  here  it  was  that  Drake  played  bis  famous 
game  of  bowls  before  going  forth  to  attack  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  batteries  command  the  town  as  well  as  the  sea,  the  raised 
siege  of  Plymouth,  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  Parliament  strong¬ 
hold  against  the  first  Charles,  inducing  the  second  Charles  to 
think  his  enemies  might  be  found  within  as  well  as  without  his 
dominions,  lie  at  the  same  time  built  Charles  Church,  as  a  sort 
of  pious  set-off  to  the  citadel,  the  men  of  Plymouth  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  at  the  time  his  royal  motives  for  these  additions  to  the  i 
glory  of  their  town.  The  spire  ol'  Charles  is  conspicuous  from  the 
ramparts,  as  well  as  the  fine  old  tower  of  St.  Andrew’s,  these  j 
churches  representing  the  two  parishes,  still  the  two  civil 
parishes,  which  contain  the  whole  of  Plymouth  proper.  But  on 
the  ramparts  is  to  be  seen  a  much  larger  town.  Far  away  to  the 
westward  is  Ilamoaze,  the  famous  estuary  of  the  rivers  Tamar, 
Tavy,  and  Lynher,  with  the  great  men-of-war  lying  in  a  land¬ 
locked  anchorage  of  18  to  108  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides. 
On  the  eastern  bank  of  this  splendid  haven  were  built  the  royal 
dockyards  ;  and  round  them,  on  the  land  side,  arose  Devonport, 
known  as  Plymouth  Dock,  and  the  inhabitants  as  Dockers,  till  in 
1824  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town,  and  took  its  pre¬ 
sent.  neatly  invented  name.  Between  Plymouth  on  the  east  and 
Devonport  on  the  west  lies  Stonehouse,  connecting  the  two  and 
making  the  whole  appear  as  one.  The  Three  Towns,  as  they  are 
locally  called,  present  themselves  to  the  man  of  the  world,  con¬ 
templating  things  in  general  from  the  citadel  ramparts,  as  one 
very  large  town,  beautifully  situated.  The  inhabitants  are  fully 


conscious  of  a  distinction  between  a  Plymouth  man,  a  Devonport 
man,  and  a  Stonehouse  man  ;  hut  the  man  of  the  world  will  not 
trouble  himself  with  these  insignificant  details  and  will  regard 
the  whole  as  Plymouth,  the  name  which  is  historical,  and  occu¬ 
pies  some  pages  in  the  annals  of  both  Great  and  Greater 
Britain. 

Our  man  of  the  world  as  he  walks  round  these  ramparts  has 
the  whole  place,  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  at  his  feet, 
and  being  a  person  of  wide  views,  will  find  much  matter  where¬ 
withal  to  exercise  his  mind.  The  beauties  of  nature  will  probably 
strike  him  first.  Northwards  beyond  the  large  and  populous 
town  itself  he  will  see  the  very  pretty  suburbs  of  Stoke  and  Manna- 
mead,  situated  on  high  picturesque  land,  and  behind  them  the 
Dartmoor  Tors.  Due  north  he  will  he  struck  by  the  sight  of 
Brent  Tor  in  the  far  distance,  with  its  church  at  the  very  apex 
pointing  upwards  to  the  skies,  said  to  be  the  holy  work  of  a  sailor 
in  distress,  who  swore  he  would  build  a  church  on  the  first  land 
he  saw,  and  kept  his  oath.  The  other  tradition,  that  good  men 
built  the  church  on  a  reasonably  accessible  place,  and  the  Devil 
took  the  stones  to  the  top  of  the  Tor  every  night,  he  will 
put  aside  for  the  present  for  want  of  evidence,  remembering 
that  he  is  authorized  by  Mr.  Huxley  to  believe  anything,  if 
there  is  only  evidence  enough.  Looking  eastward  he  will  see 
before  him  Cattewater,  the  estuary  of  the  river  Plym,  with 
its  merchant  shipping,  and  a  host  of  busy  fishers  in  their 
boats  of  all  sizes,  the  red  tanned  sails  relieving  the  monotony 
of  the  white  canvas  of  the  ships  and  yachts.  Beneath  is 
the  Barbican,  a  part  of  the  harbour  retaining  a  very  old 
name,  and  Sutton  Harbour,  with  more  ships  and  fishing  craft. 
This  is  the  old  trading  quarter,  and  this  mouth  of  the  Plym  is 
enclosed  by  high  land,  consisting  of  Queen  Anne’s  battery,  in¬ 
tended  for  battering  the  French,  but  now  a  dilapidated  old  fort, 
Catte-down,  Staddon  Heights,  and  Mount  Batten,  where  there  is 
an  old  round  tower  on  a  peninsula,  originally  good  for  defence. 
Beyond  is  a  rich  wooded  country,  and  the  Dartmoor  range  forms 
the  background.  Turning  to  the  south  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  the  far-famed  Plymouth  Sound.  The  new 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  can  be  seen  in  the  remote  distance,  and 
the  Breakwater,  the  boundary  seaward  of  the  anchorage  where 
H.M.’s  ships  and  the  merchant  shipping  ride  safely  at  their 
separate  moorings.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sound  is  a 
shelter  of  high  cliffs  capped  by  forts  and  rifle-butts,  and  the 
Mewstone  forms  the  extreme  point  of  the  bay.  Lovely  Mount 
Edgcumbe  is  the  western  boundary,  with  its  deer  park  and  its 
trees  dipping  their  branches  in  the  tide.  There  is  St.  Nicholas  or 
Drake’s  Island,  a  strong  place  for  defence,  and  further  out 
Cawsand  Bay,  where  Nelson’s  fleet  rode  before  the  Breakwater 
made  the  Sound  safe  against  a  south-westerly  gale.  Penlee  Point 
is  the  western  extremity,  corresponding  to  the  Mewstone  on  the 
east.  Immediately  under  the  south  wall  of  the  citadel  is  the 
newly-established  Laboratory  of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  handsome  building,  in  excellent  taste,  built  of  the  native 
limestone  taken  out  from  its  foundations.  It  consists  of  an 
aquarium  on  the  ground  floor,  constructed  on  the  most  scientific 
principles,  where  the  biologist  and  the  public  can  see  life  from 
their  different  points  of  view,  and  on  the  upper  floors  are  labora- 
|  tories,  dissecting-rooms,  a  library,  and  everything  to  complete 
it  for  scientific  research.  In  the  eastern  wing  lives  the  secretary  in 
1  charge,  whose  windows  look  out  on  a  charming  sea  view.  The  Town 
Council  have  lately  laid  out  much  money  in  embellishing  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  ajstlietic  abode  of  science  and  have  done  it  well. 
From  the  western  ramparts  the  Hoe  lies  open  with  its  fresh  green 
grass  and  a  broad  walk  for  wet  weather.  There  is  the  old 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  transplanted  by  an  enthusiastic  citizen  as 
a  memorial  of  Smeaton,  who  built  it  with  such  complete  success. 
There  is  also  a  statue  of  Drake  by  Boebm,  and  the  foundation  of 
an  Armada  memorial  laid  with  great  ceremony  on  the  19th  of 
July  last.  O11  the  shores  of  the  Hoe  are  its  piers  and  bathing 
places  and  every  known  contrivance  for  going  afloat.  Beyond 
the  Hoe  the  lofty  masts  of  the  ships  in  the  Great  Western  Docks 
appear,  and  further  westward  Hamoaze,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and 
the  Cornish  hills.  Plymouth  is  now,  as  a  whole,  a  fortified 
place,  having  two  distinct  systems  of  protection  against  hostilities 
by  sea  or  by  land.  The  fortifications  seaward  are  seen  from  the 
ramparts,  but  those  landward  are  two  miles  from  the  town  and 
are  designed  to  stop  an  enemy  who  has  effected  a  landing  else¬ 
where. 

These  are,  shortly  but  chiefly,  the  physical  aspects  of  Plymouth ; 
but  the  man  of  the  world  finds  food  for  reflection  in  this  striking 
habitation  of  his  race,  and  will  proceed  to  moralize  on  men  and 
manners  as  they  here  present  themselves.  He  will  call  to  mind 
that  Plymouth  has  an  ancient  history,  and  was  first  built  on  the 
shore  near  the  older  town  of  Sutton  (Southtown),  which  it  has 
long  since  absorbed  into  itself.  War  and  trade,  fishing  being 
included  as  a  trade,  have  been  carried  on  here  for  countless  gene¬ 
rations  from  prehistoric  times.  The  cave-men  have  left  their 
flint  tools  and  their  bones  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  Cattewater. 
And  long  after  their  time  Vikings  are  said  to  have  coasted  down 
Channel  and,  finding  Ilameaze  and  the  Tamar  pleasant  places  in 
a  rich,  fruitful  country,  made  it  their  home,  ousting  the  fiery 
Celt,  in  whose  room  they  implanted  the  sort  of  stuff  that  Drake 
and  the  other  great  sea-going  heroes  were  made  of.  With 
war  and  trade  as  its  motive  powers,  Plymouth  has  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  ages  from  small  beginnings  to  large  propor¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  no  sudden  spring  up  from  nothing,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  largest  modern  towns,  but  it  has  gradually 
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advanced,  and  lias  never  gone  back,  until  it  is  now  the  largest 
town  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  London  to  Bristol — that  is,  in 
the  South  of  England.  As  the  finest  port  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  through  which  pass  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  of 
all  nat  ions,  whet  her  in  peace  or  war,  it  has  ever  been  a  resort  and 
a  refuge  for  sailors,  imparting  to  the  men,  and  the  women  too,  a 
strong  seafaring  dash.  It  has  been  in  times  gone  by,  on  some 
occasions,  burnt  by  the  French,  and  it  has  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment.  Good  sailors  and  hardy  fishermen  are  bred  on  its  shores, 
and  crews  of  women  row  races  at  the  regattas.  In  war  times — it 
is  not  easy  now  to  imagine  years  and  years  of  uninterrupted 
war — press-gangs  rifled  the  streets  of  men,  and  Jack  ashore  was 
a  semi-sacred  animal,  privileged  by  his  hardships  and  the  salt¬ 
water  sympathies  of  the  people  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  it 
pleased  him  to  play  many  wonderful  pranks.  In  those  days 
Plymouth  was  crowded  with  men-of-war,  privateers,  and  their 
prizes,  for  which  they  swept  the  seas,  and  these  made  it  one  of 
the  busiest  places  in  the  world.  War,  trade,  and  pleasure  have 
been  and  are  the  making  of  Plymouth.  The  trade  is  now  princi¬ 
pally  an  import  trade  for  the  supply  of  the  large  population  from 
Exeter  to  the  Land’s  End.  The  manufactures  and  exports  are 
not  many.  Before  the  coal  and  iron  mines  were  developed  in 
other  parts  of  England,  Plymouth  was  a  great  mart  for  the  fine 
Devonshire  cloths  and  woollen  goods.  The  climate  of  Dartmoor 
induced  the  sheep  to  put  on  very  good  wool ;  but  the  wool  is  now 
taken  away  to  the  machinery  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts.  The 
famous  Plymouth  china  was  also  made  by  one  Cookworthy,  a 
native  of  great  taste  in  art,  but  the  china  clay  is  now  also  sent 
away,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  Copper  and  tin  mining, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  a  West-country  industry,  and  the  ore  is 
sent  down  the  Tamar  to  Plymouth,  shipped  off  to  be  smelted  near 
the  coal-fields,  There  is  no  vast  wealth  in  Plymouth,  millions 
have  never  been  piled  up  there,  but  it  is  a  solace  to  know  that 
neither  is  there  any  distressing  poverty,  the  people  on  the  whole 
are  well  to  do,  and  they  take  their  pleasures  freely  and  gaily. 

There  is  a  south-western  sort  of  air  about  the  whole  place,  not 
the  atmosphere  and  the  weather  only,  but  the  people  are  south¬ 
westerly — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  certain  softness  and  a  certain 
hardihood  about  them,  like  a  south-westerly  gale.  They  are 
Damnonians  all  over,  a  strong  mixture  of  the  lively  Celt  with  the 
steady  English.  Plymouth  has  always  been  a  wonderful  place 
for  extreme  views — the  Quaker,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  prosper  in  their  vale  of  tears — the  various  churches  ex¬ 
hort  the  wicked,  and  the  people  at  large  enjoy  themselves  im¬ 
mensely  in  this  world.  On  their  serious  side  they  have  their 
preachings  _  and  their  meetings,  their  Plymouth  Listitution, 
domiciled  in  an  athenaeum,  where  learning  and  wit  more  or 
less  sparkle,  and  they  have  their  hospitals,  asylums,  and  schools. 
On  their  pleasure-loving  side  they  have  a  moving  population 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  admirals  and  generals,  bands  of  music, 
reviews  and  manoeuvres,  excursions  by  land  and  sea  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  _a  surprising  extent,  concerts,  balls,  a  good  theatre,  and 
everything  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man.  They  are  a  very  gay 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  They  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  in  their  true  colours,  and  those  colours  were  very  bright, 
on  the  day  of  the  Spanish  Armada  Tercentenary  this  year. 
There  was  not  a  place  in  the  world  so  gay  as  Plymouth  was  on 
that  day.  Everybody  dressed  in  their  best,  went  to  see  the 
Mayor  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Memorial,  and  to  listen 
while  he  made  a  speech,  without  hearing  a  word.  There  were 
soldiers  in  scarlet,  and  bands  of  music  without  end.  Everybody 
flocked  to  the  citadel  to  see  Drake’s  game  at  bowls  repeated  in 
Elizabethan  costume,  as  nearly  so  as  might  be,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Drake  did  it,  before  smashing  the  Armada.  And  the  Hoe 
was  completely  crammed  with  people  in  holiday  garb  to  see  the 
pageant,  a  fantastic  procession  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  to  remind  the  frivolous  that  the  Armada  is  real  his¬ 
tory,  and  no  nonsense.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  Sound  was  full 
of  yachts  with  a  full  display  of  flags,  and  the  scene  was  really 
gorgeous.  I-Iere  was  Plymouth  taking  her  pleasure,  as  she  is 
very  much  given  to  doing.  With  this  slight  sketch  the  man  of 
the  world  can  see  what  Plymouth  is,  and  what  the  Plymouth 
people  are. 

Science  is  not  very  profound  in  Plymouth  as  yet,  and  everv 
other  man  is  very  far  indeed  from"  being  a  F.R.S. ;  but  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  has  established  its  Laboratory 
here  with  a  purely  scientific  object,  in  which  it  has  been  munifi¬ 
cently  supported  by  a  Plymouth  merchant  and  his  family.  It 
has  been  over  and  over  again  proved  that  science  must  be 
pursued  solely  for  her  own  sake,  laying-  aside  economical  and 
useful  questions,  confident  that  when  accurate  knowledge  is 
obtained  it  may  prove  useful  in  a  surprising  and  unexpected 
direction.  A  small  steamer  has  been  procured  to  supply  the 
Laboratory  by  dredging  and  fishing,  and  Science  has  established 
herself  in  her  strictly  scientific  shape  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Plymouth.  The  fisheries  are  sure  to  benefit,  and  their  wisest 
course  is  to  help  science  in  going  her  own  way. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  in  the  words  of  Marc  Antony, 
the  women  of  Plymouth  must  be  mentioned  as  famous  for  their 
beauty,  or  rather  prettiness.  The  Devonshire  lass  is  very  fresh 
and  rosy  ;  she  is  apt  to  be  plump  and  strong,  and  when  she  takes 
a  holiday,  which  she  never  throws  away  a  chance  of  doing,  she 
has  an  eye  for  colour,  and  her  bright  dress  and  smart  ribbons  are 
decorative  of  her  favourite  sprightly  town.  On  the  aforesaid 
occasion  of  the  Armada  Tercentenary  she  had  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 


Although  war  is  a  very  tragical  affair,  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
light-hearted  enough,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ships  and  the 
regiments  very  greatly  assist  in  the  amusements  so  prevalent  in 
Plymouth.  There,  are  balls  on  board  ship,  and  balls  in  barracks, 
balls  at  the  Admiral’s,  and  balls  at  the  General’s,  and  the  musical 
sense  of  the  people  is  cultivated  by  the  fine  bands  of  both 
services,  of  the  Marines  especially,  whose  musical  hospitality  is 
unbounded. 

Thus  it  is  that  war,  trade,  and  pleasure  together  constitute  t  he 
genius  of  Plymouth. 


VAGLIANO  v.  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Charles  in  the  case  of  Vagliano 
against  the  Bank  of  England  has  given  an  unpleasant  shock 
to  bankers.  It  has  long  been  settled  law,  no  doubt,  that  bankers 
pay  a  forged  bill  at  their  risk.  But  there  were  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  case  which  seemed  to  take  it  out  of  the  general 
rule,  and  therefore  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  has  caused 
very  general  surprise  in  the  City.  It  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
justice,  however  consonant  it  may  be  with  law.  Of  course  there 
will  be  an  appeal,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Justice  Charles’s 
judgment  must  be  regarded  as  settling  the  law  upon  the  point. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  undisputed,  and  may  therefore  be  briefly 
stated.  Mr.  Vagliano  is  a  merchant  and  foreign  banker  carrying 
on  business  for  many  years  past  in  the  City  of  London ;  at  first 
in  partnership  with  his  brothers  and  of  late  alone.  He  banked 
with  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  business  when  we  say  that  in  1886  the  Bank 
of  England  made  payments  on  his  account  amounting  in  all  to 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  that  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  following  year  the  payments  were  almost  as  large. 
Mr.  Vagliano  had  correspondents  all  over  the  world  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  bills  upon  his  firm.  The  practice  was 
for  a  correspondent  when  drawing  to  advise  the  firm  by  letter 
of  his  doing  so,  giving  particulars  of  the  draft.  The  letter 
was  opened,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  clerks,  and  was  placed  by  one  or  other  of  them  before  the 
head  of  the  firm.  It  was  then  passed  on  to  another  clerk,  who 
entered  the  particulars  in  a  book.  When  the  bill  arrived  and 
was  presented  for  acceptance,  it  was  compared  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  in  this  book  by  the  clerk  who  had  entered  them,  and,  if 
found  in  order,  he  would  stamp  across  it  the  words,  “  Accepted, 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England.”  After  this  it  would  be  laid 
before  Mr.  Vagliano,  and  by  him  accepted.  At  the  end  of  every 
month  a  list  of  the  bills  payable  in  the  following  month  was 
forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  occasionally  in  the 
course  of  the  month  the  Bank  was  advised  to  pay  other  bills  that 
might  become  due.  It  is  important  to  enter  into  all  these 
details,  for  upon  them  largely  depends  the  liability  of  the  Bank. 
The  foreign  correspondence  clerks  were  two  in  number,  one  of 
them  being  named  Glika.  Although  he  was  paid  no  more  than 
15/.  a  month,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
Mr.  Vagliano,  and  certainly  he  was  allowed  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  latitude  of  conduct.  He  entered  into  disastrous  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  enormous  amounts, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  himself,  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  October  last  year  he  forged  bills — 
forty-three  in  number  —  for  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  of 
7 1,500k  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  acted  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  dexterity.  Amongst  Mr.  Vagliano’s  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  was  a  Mr.  George  Vucina,  a  merchant  and  banker 
in  Odessa,  whose  credit  with  the  London  house  was  practically 
unlimited.  Glika  having  possessed  himself  of  genuine  letters 
of  advice  and  genuine  bills  of  Mr.  Vucina,  had  paper  prepared 
identical  in  texture  and  appearance  with  that  used  by  Mr. 
Vucina,  and  also  had  bills  prepared  identical  in  all  respects.  To 
these  he  forged  Mr.  Vucina’s  name  as  drawer,  and  in  each  case 
he  wrote  on  the  face  of  the  bills  0.  Petridi  &  Co.  as  payees ; 
the  latter  house  (Messrs.  C.  Petridi  &  Co.)  being  actually  in 
existence,  and  having  some  times  been  made  pavees  by  Mr. 
Vucina.  With  great  cleverness  he  placed  the  forged  letters  ol' 
advice  amongst  the  genuine  ones ;  then,  when  proper  time  was 
allowed,  lie  slipped  the  forged  bills  amongst  the  genuine  bills 
presented  for  acceptance,  and  as  the  bills  after  acceptance  were 
passed  out  into  the  room  in  which  Glika  sat,  he  was  able  to 
extract  the  forged  ones  and  to  present  them,  either  in  person  or 
by  an  agent,  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  get  them  paid.  This 
went  on,  as  we  have  said,  for  about  eight  months  without  detec¬ 
tion,  until  it  was  discovered  that  Glika  had  forged  Mr.  Vagliano's 
name  to  an  acceptance ;  when  he  was  arrested,  confessed  his  crimes, 
and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  Thereupon  Mr 
yagliano  sued  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  71,500/.  alleged  by 
him  to  have  been  wrongfully  paid. 

The  Bank  of  England  rested  its  defence  upon  two  arguments _ 

first,  that  it  was  exempted  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of 
1882,  which  provides  that,  where  the  payee  is  a  fictitious  or  non¬ 
existing  person,  the  bill  maybe  treated  as  payable  to  bearer- 
and,  secondly,  that  the  plaintiff  had  by  his  own  neg"li°*ence 
caused  the  loss.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  payees  m  everv 
case  of  these  forged  bills — Petridi  &  Co.— are  real  persons ;  but 
it  was  contended  for  the  Bank  that  Parliament  could  not  have 
intended  that  the  mere  selection  of  real  names  by  a  forger 
should  defeat  the  object  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Justice  Charles,  how¬ 
ever,  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  on  the  ground  that 
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Petridi  &  Co.  were  chosen  as  payees  by  Glika  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deceiving  Mr.  Vagliano,  because  the  name  of  the  firm 
was  not  only  known  to  Mr.  Vagliano,  but  was  known  as  that  of 
a  house  in  whose  favour  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Vucina  were  some¬ 
times  made  payable.  Therefore,  the  Judge  argued,  it  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Vagliano  to  pay  the  bills  to  the  order  of  this 
house,  and  consequently  they  were  neither  fictitious  nor  non¬ 
existing  persons  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  distinction  is  a 
very  subtle  one  ;  but  whether  it  will  be  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  remains  to  be  seen.  The  second  contention  of  the  Bank 
of  England  appeared  stronger  still.  As  we  have  seen,  Glika  was 
a  clerk  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  only  i  So/,  a  year,  and  yet  he  was 
allowed  to  manage  the  foreign  correspondence  department  with¬ 
out  superintendence  of  any  kind.  If  there  had  been  efficient 
superintendence,  it  is  quite  clear  the  forgeries  never  could  have 
been  committed,  clever  though  Glika  undoubtedly  is.  V  hen 
the  forty-three  bills  were  laid  before  Mr.  Vagliano  for  acceptance, 
there  was  no  endorsement  upon  any  one  of  them  ;  but  after  accept¬ 
ance  Glika  endorsed  forged  names  upon  all,  with  dates  earlier  than 
the  dates  of  acceptance.  Had  anybody  in  the  office  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  back  of  any  one  of  these  bills  it  is  clear  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  forgery  must  have  immediately  taken  place  ;  but  no 
such  ordinary  check  upon  forgery  was  exercised.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  about  a  week  after  payment  the  bills  were  returned 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  a  clerk  to 
compare  them  with  the  cash-book.  One  would  suppose  that 
something  more  than  a  mere  comparison  as  to  the  amounts  of 
money  ought  to  have  been  required;  but  Mr.  Justice  Charles  de¬ 
cides  that  it  was  not  such  negligence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Vagliano 
as  would  excuse  the  Bank  of  England  in  paying  the  bills  that 
no  examination  was  made  as  to  the  endorsements.  Success,  as 
usually  happens,  made  Glika  careless,  and  his  letters  of  advice  as 
time  went  on  differed  more  and  more  from  Vucina’s  genuine 
letters.  Vucina  always  dated  them  both  old  style  and  new  style, 
Glika  employed  only  the  new  style  ;  Vucina’s  letters  were  usually 
long,  Glika’s  were  always  short.  In  the  end,  too,  Glika  drew  for 
larger  amounts  than  Vucina  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  And, 
above  all,  the  forged  letters  never  were  acknowledged,  while 
the  genuine  always  were.  Lastly,  the  genuine  letters  referred 
at  the  beginning  to  the  last  genuine  letter,  and  in  nine  in¬ 
stances  the  reference  was  wrong,  because  forged  letters  inter¬ 
vened.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Charles  decides 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  guilty  of  such  negligence  as 
would  justify  the  Bank  of  England  in  paying  the  drafts  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  decides  against  the  Bank,  ordering  it  not  only  to 
bear  the  costs,  but  also  to  pay  interest  on  the  71,500/.  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.  If  this  be  right,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  course  of  action  that  would  amount  to  such  negligence  as 
would  exonerate  the  Bank  in  paying  a  forged  draft.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  one  weak 
point  in  the  Bank  of  England’s  case.  The  bills  were,  in  every 
instance,  paid  over  the  counter;  this  was  so  suspicious  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  counter  clerks  more  than  once  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  the  matter ;  but  he  did 
not  take  such  steps  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  It  is  true,  he  swears,  on  one  occasion  he  communi¬ 
cated  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Vagliano’s  outdoor  manager  ;  the 
latter,  however,  swears  positively  that  the  conversation  did  not 
take  place,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  payments  over  the 
counter  until  Glika  was  arrested. 

Before  concluding  we  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  these 
forgeries  were  the  consequences  of  reckless  and  disastrous 
speculations  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  by  Glika.  Surely 
it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  clerk  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
barely  180/.  per  annum  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  scale  which  Glika  is  represented  to  have  done.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  an  account  open  for  over  1,200,000/.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  to  inquire  how 
this  was  done.  All  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  and  are  forbidden 
to  speculate  i'or  clerks.  If  any  one  member  opened  these  vast 
amounts  for  Glika  he  ought'  to  be  visited  with  exemplary 
punishment.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say  it  is  probable,  that  the  speculations  were  con¬ 
ducted  not  through  a  regular  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  through  some  of  those  outside  agencies  which  of  late  years 
have  become  so  numerous.  The  Committee,  of  course,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  those  outside  agencies.  But  the  outside  agencies 
can  operate  only  through  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
through  the  latter  the  matter  might  be  elucidated.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  an  order  coming  to  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
from  an  outside  agency  accustomed  to  do  a  very  large  business 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  an  order  coming  from 
a  clerk  with  a  salary  of  180/.  a  year  ;  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  case  to  excite  the  suspicion  or  caution  of  the  broker,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  hard  to  punish  a  member  who  had  no 
means  of  discovering  the  real  character  of  his  principal.  If, 
however,  it  could  be  proved  that  these  outside  agencies  are  in 
the  habit  of  opening  accounts  for  clerks  with  such  incomes  as 
Glika  had,  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  subjecting  them 
to  a  strict  control. 


GARDEN  STATUARY. 

ITH  the  one  brilliant  exception  of  the  London  parks,  where 
a  judicious,  though  by  no  means  extravagant,  outlay, 
coupled  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  good  taste,  has 
certainly  brought  about  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening  in  this  country  would  appear  just  now  to  be 
in  a  rather  languishing  state.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  the  craze  for  “  carpet-bedding,”  the  imperative  demand 
for  a  lawn-tennis  ground  in  the  most  desirable  locality  within 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  house,  or  possibly  the  urgent 
necessity  for  economizing  that  has  caused  so  many  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  to  retrench  in  every  possible  direction,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  anything  approaching  to  the  old  style  of  garden  is  seen  about 
a  modern  country  house.  It  is  not  the  fashion  nowadays  to  care 
about  a  garden  for  its  own  sake.  A  few  brilliant  flower-beds, 
flanked  by  the  inevitable  lawn-tennis  ground,  are  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes ;  and  what  more  can  be  required  ?  There 
may,  of  course,  be  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  magnificence  in 
points  of  detail ;  but,  the  more  exalted  the  position  of  the  owner, 
the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  head 
gardener,  than  whom,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
domestic  tyrant  of  greater  pretentiousness.  A  swell  stud-groom 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  trying  of  those  burdens 
which  the  rich  are  called  upon  to  bear  with  due  meekness  and 
resignation  ;  but  a  swell  stud-groom  is  simply  “  not  in  it  ”  with 
a  swell  gardener.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  a 
nominal  owner  of  horses  may  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  noble  animal,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  his  ignorance  may  not  be  much  more  palpable  than  that  of  his 
autocratic  menial.  But  not  one  gentleman  in  a  thousand  is  likely  to 
have  the  smallest  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  except  in  its 
most  rudimentary  forms  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  acres  of  glass  and 
forests  of  orchids  will  scarcely  dare  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  glib  impostor  whom  he  is  compelled  to  maintain,  at  the 
salary  of  an  archdeacon  or  a  major-general,  to  swagger  about  his  hot¬ 
houses,  and  use  his  dog-cart  to  drive  to  local  horticultural  shows. 

So  the  gardener  flourishes  and  waxes  fat,  while  the  garden  is 
really  little  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  thing  likely  to  occur  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  about  to  start  a  garden  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  would  be  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sculptor.  Should  he 
venture  to  propound  such  an  idea  to  his  confidential  advisers,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  told  that  statues  in  a  garden  are 
vulgar  and  out  of  date,  and  that  he  would  be  lowering  him¬ 
self  to  the  level  of  the  proprietor  of  a  suburban  tea-garden. 
There  is,  doubtless,  some  foundation  for  such  a  theory,  and 
it  is  true  that  garden  statuary  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  such  places  as  Roslierville  and  other  semi- 
rural  haunts  resorted  to  by“’Arry”  and  “’Arriet.”  But  it  is 
merely  the  abuse  of  what  once  was,  and  still  remains,  a  legi¬ 
timate  combination  of  nature  and  art  that  has  brought  it  into 
disrepute.  The  retired  tradesman  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  local  builder,  fashions  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  his  back  garden 
into  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  rock-work,”  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  hideous  plaster-casts  of  heathen  deities,  which  will  probably 
begin  to  fall  to  pieces  with  the  first  rains  of  autumn,  is  only 
showing  an  indication,  in  his  own  untutored  fashion,  of  a  yearn¬ 
ing  after  the  beautiful ;  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  deserve 
encouragement  rather  than  ridicule.  And  many  a  “  tea-garden,” 
with  a  monstrosity  of  this  kind  at  every  corner,  and,  in  its 
existing  state,  perfectly  revolting  in  its  vulgarity,  might  with  a 
little  good  taste  be  transformed  into  something  really  pleasing  j 
and  artistic.  For,  where  the  thing  is  really  well  done,  it  is  ' 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  introduction  of  a  statue  or  well- 
designed  piece  of  masonry,  in  the  proper  place,  will  produce  an  | 
effect  that  no  other  combination  can  afford.  Good  stonework  in  1 
a  garden  has  this  exceptional  attribute,  that  it  is  in  season,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  year  round.  Whether  backed  by  the  brilliant  hues 
and  vivid  greens  of  summer  flowers  and  summer  foliage,  the 
mellow  colouring  of  autumn,  or  the  soft,  indescribable  tints  of 
winter  and  early  spring,  it  is  never  out  of  place,  and  never  fails 
to  give  a  finish  to  the  picture  tliatwillbe  recognized  by  anyone  with 
the  slightest  claim  to  a  taste  for  the  harmonious.  It  is,  indeed,  I 
only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  any  of  the  best -known  examples  of 
landscape-gardening  to  realize  the  importance  that  was  evidently 
attached  to  statuary  by  the  great  professors  of  the  art  at  its  most  i 
flourishing  period.  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  and, 
indeed,  any  other  celebrated  gardens  that  could  be  mentioned, 
would,  without  their  statuary,  be  deprived  of  some  of  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  But  to  bring  about  an  effective  combi¬ 
nation  of  statuary  or  masonry  with  foliage  or  flowers  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  taste  and  some  artistic  knowledge  are  impera¬ 
tively  necessary ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  these  qualifications  that 
so  often  produces  a  failure.  The  most  common  mistake  is  to 
overdo  the  thing,  and,  by  injudicious  crowding,  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  sculptor’s  gallery  has  been  turned  out  into  the 
garden  for  an  airing.  The  main  object  or  raison  d'etre  of  garden 
statuary  is  thereby  defeated,  and  a  grotesque  instead  of  an 
artistic  effect  is  produced.  This  state  of  things  may  be  seen  in 
almost  any  public  garden  where  anything  in  the  nature  of 
statuary  has  been  attempted,  and  where  whole  battalions  of 
ancient  deities  or  modern  celebrities  are  either  drawn  up  in  line 
along  terraces  or  grouped  together  in  corners  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  if 
each  one  of  them  were  viewed  singly.  A  statue,  like  a  picturej 
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is  at  all  times  seen  at  its  best  alone,  and  this  may  be  even  more 
strongly  insisted  upon  when  it  forms,  as  it  were,  part  of  a  land¬ 
scape.  The  less  obtrusive  and  self-asserting  it  is  the  better;  and, 
so  far  from  immediately  catching  the  eye,  it  should  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  only  discovered  by  degrees.  Everything  about  it  must 
be  in  harmony ;  and  as  much  “  composition  ”  is  required  in  the 
surroundings  as  in  any  painting.  There  must  be  the  proper 
gradations  of  colouring  and  shade  ;  the  approaches  must  be  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  so  as  to  lead  gently  up  to  the  central  point; 
and  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  lady  or  gentleman 
“  carved  in  stone  ”  must  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  element  of  incongruity,  or  discord,  to  mar  the  general 
effect.  A  figure  of  Demosthenes,  for  instance,  or  a  gigantic  head 
of  Minerva,  either  of  which  might  be  extremely  appropriate  in 
the  hall  of  a  public  building  or  a  niche  in  a  library,  would 
obviously  be  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  thicket  of  evergreens  or  a 
bed  of  scarlet  geraniums.  For  this  purpose  what  may  be  called 
outdoor  subjects  should  of  course  be  selected,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  characters  for  almost  any 
locality  that  it  may  be  desired  to  embellish  in  this  fashion.  To 
say  nothing  of  Dianas,  Actteons,  Mercuries,  and  other  first-class 
divinities,  there  are  endless  models  of  fauns,  satyrs,  tritons,  and 
other  fabulous  beings  that  are  all  eminently  suited  for  the 
purpose.  The  accessories  of  the  picture  should  next  be  carefully 
studied  ;  and  here  is  endless  scope  for  the  display  of  artistic  skiil 
and  taste.  It  is  not  every  corner  of  a  garden  that  lends  itself  to 
this  particular  combination ;  and  various  sites  will  probably 
have  to  be  considered  and  rejected  before  a  really  suitable 
one  is  finally  decided  upon.  It  may  be  in  some  sunny  spot 
where  the  gardener  knows  he  can  concentrate  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  his  bedded-out  plants  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
lasting  well  into  the  autumn,  and  where  a  blaze  of  colour 
will  be  well  relieved  by  the  cool  tones  of  an  old-fashioned 
sundial,  carved,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  with  grotesque  mytho¬ 
logical  or  allegorical  devices.  Or  it  may  be  at  the  wind-swept 
angle  of  a  ’terrace,  where  an  appropriate  figure,  standing  out 
against  an  evening  sky,  will  have  a  striking,  but  not  necessarily 
obtrusive,  efi^ct.  But  the  most  suitable  locality  of  all  will  be 
some  leafy  nook  in  the  recesses  of  a  shrubbery  or  plantation, 
where,  through  the  interlacing  branches  above,  the  fitful  rays  of 
■sunshine  now  gleam  on  the  mossy  trunk  of  some  old  forest  tree, 
and  now  light  up  with  a  warmer  tone  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
evergreens.  Here,  indeed,  will  be  an  appropriate  site  for  a 
graceful  wood-nymph  or  winged  Mercury ;  and  here,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  nature’s  handiwork,  and  with  perhaps  a  still  pool  of 
water  to  cast  back  a  glancing  reflection  from  a  break  in  its 
carpeting  of  leaves,  our  garden  statue  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
instead  of  an  object  of  derision.  Time  and  damp  may  subdue  the 
freshness  of  the  marble  limbs,  or  stain  the  granite  pedestal  with 
moss  and  lichen,  but  as  long  as  the  design  and  execution  are 
really  good,  the  mellowing  influence  of  years  only  brings  art  into 
greater  harmony  with  nature,  and  adds  an  increasing  softness  to 
the  picture  that  it  may  have  lacked  at  first.  And  it  is  round  a 
picture  of  this  sort  that  associations  may  cling  which  neither 
time  nor  distance  will  efface,  and  which  will  linger  in  the 
memory  when  others  have  been  long  forgotten. 


GLUCK’S  IPHIGENIA  IN  TA  UR  IS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

OIR  CIIAllLES  HALLE  gave  Gluck’s  Iphiyenia  in  Tauris 
O  last  Tuesday  night  at  the  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  concert  was  well  enough  attended  to  encourage  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  in  London,  with  this  or  any  other 
of  the  celebrated  five  operas  in  which  Gluck  re-established  and 
renovated  the  traditions  of  Lulli  and  Rameau.  For  some  time, 
however,  we  have  regarded  a  revival  of  this  music  as  a  lost  cause 
in  London,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  should  not  lack  the  support  of 
a  powerful  alliance.  Richard  Wagner  admitted  Gluck’s  theory, 
and  even  arranged  and  performed  his  scores.  And  the  most  rabid 
Wagnerites,  ashamed  to  place  their  master  entirely  alone,  vouch¬ 
safe  a  patronizing  smile  to  the  memory  of  his  forerunner.  Critics, 
who  think  and  say  that  there  existed  no  complete  and  artistic 
fusion  of  music  and  the  drama  between  the  times  of  Wagner 
and  the  Greeks,  confess  that  Gluck  laboured,  if  childishly,  at 
least  in  the  right  direction  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  Some 
Wagnerites,  indeed,  have  been  kind  enough  to  recommend 
Gluck’s  operas  as  a  kind  of  Wagner  primer  to  be  passed  as  a 
little-go  before  the  hearer  receives  the  honours  of  the  Nibelun<*en 
Trilogy.  This  reminds  one  of  the  scientific  person  who  almost 
thought  that  the  study  of  so  inaccurate  a  thinker  as  Shakspeare 
might  be  useful  in  enlarging  one’s  vocabulary.  But  we  must 
be  thankful  .for  what  we  can  get.  Though  we  like  Gluc-k  for 
himself,  and  because  lie  expresses,  as  no  one  else  can,  a  certain 
elevation  of  feeling,  we  must  be  content  to  accept  Iphiyenia  and 
Alcestis  as  poor  relations  of  Isolde,  since  we  can  entertain  them 
on  no  other  terms. 

Enjoyable  as  Iphiyenia  was,  it  suffered  on  Tuesday  from  being 
played  at  a  concert.  Gluck’s  works  are  eminently  suited  for  the 
stage  ;  their  art  and  their  inspiration  are  only  overwhelming  by 
their  application  to  dramatic  effect.  To  bring  his  operas  into 
competition  with  the  oratorio  is  to  emphasize  their  weaknesses,  to 
contrast  their  simplicity  with  the  rich  picturesque  variety  of 
modem  orchestration  and  the  elaborate  science  of  great  choruses. 


Gluck  differs  from  Wagner  in  that  he  did  not  write  a  symphony 
with  an  explanatory  comment  in  the  voice.  With  him  the  actor, 
the  personage  in  the  drama,  is  never  belittled  by  the  storm  of 
picturesque  surroundings.  The  accent  of  vocal  declamation  was 
his  chief  means;  nor  was  he  only  anxious  to  be  natural  or 
passionate.  A  fishwife  tearing  her  hair  in  a  tempest  of  grief 
and  rage  may  be  both,  and  yet  not  tragic.  We  can  conceive  of 
other  emotions  than  the  abandonment  of  passion.  We  can  figure 
heroes  and  great  people,  firm  like  rocks  in  the  midst  of  emotion. 
They  feel  it ;  they  express  it ;  but,  through  all,  they  mainly 
manifest  the  fibre  of  dignity  and  fortitude.  Gluck’s  grand  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  his  perfect  alliance  of  music  to  the  declamatory 
accent  of  words,  would  be  amply  evident  with  a  piano  and  a 
great  artist  in  full  sympathy  with  the  composer.  Flaubert,  a 
confirmed  realist,  when  he  heard  Mme.  Viardot  sing  Iphiyenia  in 
Aulis,  at  her  own  house,  declared  that  he  never  before  knew  that 
such  lofty  emotions  existed,  or  anything  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  antique. 

Perhaps  before  putting  these  operas  on  the  stage  we  may 
require  tuning  to  the  tragic  pitch.  At  a  revival  of  Iphiyenia 
in  Tauris,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  gallery  found  it 
irresistibly  comic  to  see  the  chorus  of  Furies  in  nightgowns, 
wriggling  toy-serpents  of  cardboard  at  Orestes.  Probably  for 
some  reason  of  the  sort  the  last  production  of  Iphiyenia  on  the 
English  stage  was  a  complete  failure,  even  under  so  accomplished 
a  conductor  as  Berlioz.  Performances  such  as  that  of  Tuesday 
night  at  Liverpool  deserve  then  every  encouragement,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  ordinary  concert  surroundings  led  to  a 
somewhat  sentimental  rendering,  lacking  in  fire,  stateliness,  and 
dramatic  realization.  As  Iplrgenia  Mme.  Albani  was  scarcely 
in  her  element,  and,  good  singer  as  she  is,  she  failed  to  bring  out 
the  fine  shades  of  feeling  in  her  part.  She  leant  to  a  too 
languishing  view  of  most  of  her  airs ;  as,  for  instance,  “  0  toi 
qui  prolongeas  mes  jours”;  and  in  the  grand  outbursts  “O 
malheureuse”  and  ‘‘Je  t’implore  ”  her  low  notes  were  sadly 
deficient  in  fire  and  energy'.  In  recitative  she  was  not  varied  in 
expression,  firm  in  declamation,  or  clear  in  her  enunciation  of 
words.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  as  usual,  sang  to  perfection  as  far 
as  technique  goes,  but  we  were  not  always  satisfied  with  his 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Pylades.  Neither  the  music  nor  the 
words  of  “Quoi?  tu  ne  me  reponds  que  par  de  longs  sanglots. 
Que  peut  la  mort  sur  1’ame  des  heros?  Ne  suis-je  plusPylade? 
Et  n’es-tu  plus  Oreste  P  ”  leave  a  doubt  but  that  they  should 
be  read  as  an  elan  of  pride  and  courage.  Phrases  of  the  air 
“  Unis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance  ”  should  also  have  been  lifted 
to  a  more  heroic  pitch;  but  we  confess  that  Mr.  Lloyd’s  ex¬ 
quisitely  soft  warbling  of  the  number  was  a  great  pleasure, 
though  out  of  place.  Mr.  Ilenscliel  entered  much  more  tho¬ 
roughly  into  the  dramatic  idea  of  his  part  (Orestes),  and  his  per¬ 
formance  of  such  difficult  music  as  “  Dieux,  qui  me  poursuivez,” 
in  spite  of  a  slight  roughness  of  method,  was  as  full  of  fire  as 
could  be  wished.  Mr.  Oswald  sang  the  gloomy  airs  of  Thoas  with 
care  and  some  feeling;  while  Mme.  Andersen  and  Mr.  Grime 
did  what  little  fell  to  their  lot  in  the  right  spirit.  We  cannot 
pass  over  Mme.  Haworth,  who  contrived  in  the  insignificant 
parts  of  Diana  and  the  First  Priestess  to  show  herself  gifted  with 
tine  feeling  for  elevated  recitative.  Aware  of  the  real  capabilities 
of  expression  in  Gluck’s  music,  she  showed  no  inclination  to  bleat 
like  a  singer  of  sentimental  ballads.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Sir  Charles  Halid  conducted  with  excellent  judgment  throughout. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  opera  would  have  been  the 
better  for  more  rehearsal.  Its  difficulties  are  not  technical,  so 
much  as  matter’s  of  feeling  and  judgment,  and  its  style  is  un¬ 
familiar  in  the  present  day.  In  places  the  chorus  lacked  firmness 
and  fire,  and  at  times  the  accompaniments  might  have  been 
shaded  with  more  delicacy. 


JUDICIUM  DEI. 

IN  a  leading  Belgian  paper  curious  prominence  was  given  a 
short  while  ago  to  an  article  on  duelling,  emanating  from  “  a 
specialist  of  the  highest  authority  ”  in  such  matters ;  no  less  a 
person,  in  fact,  than  the  president  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
swordsmen’s  clubs  on  the  Continent.  The  subject  was,  no  doubt, 
an  actaalite,  as  a  fair  number  of  so-called  affairs  of  honour  had 
recently  ended  somewhat  tragically.  The  gist  of  the  “  consulta¬ 
tion,”  as  the  authoritative  essay  was  called,  is  that  duelling  is  a 
necessary  evil  in  a  civilized  community,  and  that,  whilst  morality 
demands  that  personal  vindication  should  be  stringently  restricted 
to  the  very  gravest  offences,  the  dictates  of  honour  require  a 
duel  to  be  invariably  fought  in  an  absolutely  uncompromising 
manner.  Were  such  an  understanding  universally  come  to,  the 
number  of  appeals  to  arms  with  any  claim  to  being  really  “allairs 
of  honour  ”  would,  the  arbiter  thinks,  be  reduced  to  the  “  'minimum 
unavoidable.” 

If  it  were  indispensable  that  such  encounters  should  end  in 
some  serious  misfortune — death  or  grievous  wounding  on  one  or 
both  sides,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  unscathed  survivor,  endless  and 
trammelling  worries — the  deathblow  would  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
moralizing  custom  of  mock-ferocious  meetings  and  “  touchwood 
cases  ”  for  the  satisfaction  of  hypenesthetic  susceptibilities.  To 
further  this  consummation  it  would  even  be  almost  sufficient, 
adds  the  “  specialist,”  to  make  it  an  absolute  rule  that  not  only 
the  cause  of  a  duel  must  be  kept  secret,  but  also  the  detail  of  the 
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meeting,  and  especially  the  names  of  the  litigants  in  the  court 
of  arms.  In  fact,  the  possibility  of  keeping'  secret  between  the 
principals  and  their  seconds  the  delicate  topics  of  an  honourable 
difference  is  claimed  as  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  the 
champ-clos ;  but  it  is  held  to  be  a  very  strong  one,  “  the  sole 
alternative,  indeed,  to  the  open  scandals  of  lawsuits  of  which 
England,  for  instance,  the  only  non-duelling  country,  is  con¬ 
stantly  the  scene.”  If  we  could  admit,  as  it  is  still  the  fashion 
to  do  on  the  Continent,  that  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  test 
of  steel  or  the  chance  of  fire  is  really  equivalent  to  a  fair  satis¬ 
faction,  the  article  in  question  might  be  held  to  be  as  pithy  as  it 
is  emphatic ;  it  very  nearly  threshes  out  the  subject.  One  step 
further  in  the  analysis,  however — namely,  a  critical  consideration 
of  the  notions  underlying  the  alleged  “  necessity  ”  for  duelling — 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  sufficient  and 
necessary  to  explode  a  proposition.  But  the  writer  stopped  short 
of  that  step. 

Morals  and  religion  alike  have  been  so  long  and  so  completely 
opposed  to  the  accepted  tenets  of  the  poiiit  d'honneur  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  “  gallant  man,”  anxious  to 
stake  his  life  and  to  take  that  of  his  neighbour  in  vindication  of 
his  claim  to  that  nebulous  and  elastic  distinction,  that  the  modern 
duel  is  but  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  mediaeval  contest 
“under  the  judgment  of  God”;  in  fact,  that  its  alleged  “neces¬ 
sity,”  under  pain  of  forfeiting  honour,  is,  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  many  hard-dying  superstitions  handed  down  to  us 
from  mediaeval  days. 

The  middle  ages  favoured  the  theory  that  difficulties  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  decided  on  their  merits  by  a  human 
tribunal  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  Divine  interposition ; 
consequently  it  was  held  that  any  person  who  was  not  ready  and 
willing  to  prove  the  justness  of  his  appeal  “with  his  body  ”  was 
not  worthy  of  redress.  In  a  community  actuated  by  such  belief 
the  wager  of  battle,  the  “  singularis  pugna  inter  duos,  ad  pro- 
bandum  veritatem  litis,  et  qui  vicit  probasse  intelligitur,”  as  it  is 
defined  in  Fleta,  was  a  logically  acceptable  institution.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  modern  duel,  with  reference  to  its  tyrannical  in¬ 
fluence  over  men  the  least  pugnacious  by  nature,  is  detected  on 
the  simple  consideration  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
discover  a  single  individual  among  those  who  are  still  ready  to 
seek  and  offer  satisfaction  “  with  their  body  ”  really  impressed 
with  the  old  belief  that  a  just  cause  cannot  be  defeated — with  the 
idea,  in  fact,  which  originated  the  barbarous  custom.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  rationalism  has  killed  the  belief,  but  the  custom  has  re¬ 
tained  life  under  slightly  modified,  but  equally  unwarrantable, 
pleas.  And  in  these  sceptical  days  the  moral  effect  of  the  duel 
on  social  manners  has  remained  the  same.  To  a  great  extent  a 
man  can  still  vindicate  his  actions,  however  intrinsically  dis¬ 
honourable,  by  wager  of  battle ;  and  popular  prejudice  still  de¬ 
clares  him  who  has  been  grossly  outraged  to  have  lost  his  honour 
— in  other  words,  the  whole  value  of  his  life — if  he  be  not  ready 
to  allow  the  traditional  privilege  to  his  offender.  The  only  con¬ 
cession,  an  illogical  one  under  the  circumstances,  which  modern 
society  thinks  fit  to  make  in  the  matter  is  to  indemnify  the 
offended  party,  if  defeated  after  all,  from  loss  of  honour.  Medi- 
sevalism  took  a  more  consistent  view  of  the  question  when  it 
erected  gallows  near  the  place  of  combat,  on  which  the  worsted 
champion  was  forthwith  suspended,  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest  con¬ 
cerning  the  merits  of  his  cause. 

The  homily  on  the  duel  delivered  by  one  who  is  apparently 
accepted  as  a  competent  authority,  resuming  as  it  does  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour — albeit  on  what  we  consider  now  falla¬ 
cious  premisses — is  interesting  to  those  among  us  who  care  to 
investigate  the  historical  nature  of  modern  superstitions  and 
prejudices.  It  flouts  the  “desecration”  of  such  a  grave  appeal 
by  frivolous  quarrels,  and  thus  shows  that  the  “  duellum,  quasi 
duorum  bellum,”  as  the  barbarous  Latin  scribes  explained  it,  has 
remained  to  this  day,  if  critically  considered  and  shorn  of  its 
connexion  with  the  totally  adventitious  question  of  “  pundonor,” 
the  alternative  to  an  impossible  or  undesirable  trial.  It  shows, 
in  fact,  that  the  modem  social  prejudice  against  men  who  are 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  personal  test  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  mediaeval  infatuation  concerning  the  final  “judgment  of 
God.” 

To  most  people,  perhaps,  such  an  assertion  might  seem  too  self- 
evident  to  require  historical  proof.  Others,  however,  might  feel 
inclined  to  see  in  such  critical  investigation  an  instance  of  the 
habit,  supposed  to  be  the  great  foible  of  antiquarians,  of  seeking 
to  give  modern  customs  a  much  more  intricate  genealogy  than 
is  necessary.  Man,  it  might  truly  be  pointed  out,  is  a  fighting 
animal,  and  high-spirited  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  settle 
their  personal  grievances  by  a  fair  fight ;  it  has  always  been  so 
as  far  back  as  history  can  reveal  the  habits  of  mankind ;  no  one 
could  doubt  that  it  was  so  in  prehistoric  times,  and  it  is  so  in 
all  modern  communities  where  public  institutions  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  keep  that  natural  tendency  in  abeyance. 

But  for  this  seemingly  plausible  view  to  be  correct,  both  on 
ethical  and  historical  grounds,  it  would  be  necessary  that  no 
difference  should  be  perceptible  between  the  formal  “duel,” 
whose  laws  affect  not  only  the  quarrelsome  but  the  most  pacific 
among  men  “of  honour,”  and  the  “rencontre”  where  heat  of 
blood,  rage,  indignation,  or  revengefulness,  obscure  all  reason  and 
morality. 

Among'  us  the  old  belief  that  a  man’s  honour  is  bound  up  in  a 
constant  readiness  to  maintain  “  with  his  body  ”  and  against  all 


comers  whatever  position  he  has  assumed  has  gone  the  way  of 
similar  quondam  acceptable  theories;  the  “ moral  necessity ”  for 
religious  persecution,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  the- 
legal  value  of  torture  evidence,  the  “  mercantile  theory,”  and  so- 
forth. 

One  thing  is  obvious  with  reference  to  the  “point  of  honour”' 
— namely,  that  nothing  but  uninterrupted  historical  associations 
could  make  a  conception  so  immoral  as  well  as  illogical  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  ethics  of  civilized  nations.  The 
instinct  which  impels  men  to  fight  in  support  of  supposed  rights,, 
or  to  avenge  supposed  wrongs,  belongs,  of  course,  to  mankind  at 
large ;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  historical  fact  that  only 
among  Northern  nations  was  this  instinct  allowed  to  display 
itself  as  a  lawful  custom.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the- 
judicial  duel  was  introduced  in  Italy,  and  from  that  time  the 
institution  found  its  way  to  every  land  overrun  by  the  Northern 
invaders.  Whether  it  existed  in  England  under  any  very  definite 
form  before  the  Conquest  is  not  a  clearly  established  point ;  but 
with  the  Normans  the  wager  of  battle  was  a  mode  of  procedure 
clearly  regulated,  applicable  to  courts  of  chivalry  and  to  appeals 
of  felony,  also  to  some  civil  cases  upon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of 
right.  The  details  of  procedure  varied  in  different  countries,  but 
the  principle  implied  in  this  kind  of  ordeal  was  everywhere  the 
same,  and  its  influence  on  men’s  notions  of  the  specific  qualities 
of  honour  remained  all-powerful  even  long  after  the  judicial 
character  of  duels  had  fallen  in  abeyance. 

In  L' Esprit  des  Lois,  Montesquieu  tersely  analyses  the  growth 
of  that  quarrelsome  punctiliousness  which  was  so  long  considered 
an  indispensable  factor  of  gentlemanly  bearing.  After  investi¬ 
gating  the  principle  on  which  was  based  the  wager  of  battle, 
“  already,”  says  the  commentator,  “  do  I  perceive  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  and  growth  of  the  peculiar  articles  of  our  point  cChonneur.” 
The  accuser  began,  he  explains,  by  declaring  that  some  person! 
had  committed  some  particular  action ;  the  latter  contended  that 
the  assertion  was  a  lie;  thereupon  the  judges  ordered  the  duel. 
Thus  the  principle  became  established  that  he  who  had  received 
the  lie  was  bound  to  fight ;  furthermore  that,  with  the  possibility 
of  such  an  appeal,  no  one  could  refuse  to  fight  without  undergoing 
some  degrading  penalty — death,  or  forfeiture.  In  a  feudal  society 
it  was  but  natural  that  such  a  conception  as  that  of  the  moral 
necessity  of  personally  vindicating  an  assertion  or  disproving  a 
lie  should  take  firm  roots,  not  only  among  a  warlike  nobility,  but 
among  all  claimants  to  gentle  or  military  status.  With  the 
growth  of  such  theories  concerning  the  requirements  of  social 
intercourse,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that,  even  in  the  private  life 
of  the  upper  classes,  jealous  above  all  things  of  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  every  incident  which  could  be  constructed  into  a  lie 
should  lead  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 

It  is  reckoned  that  this  notion  has  cost  civilized  nations,  in 
Europe  alone,  something  like  one  hundred  thousand  lives.  In 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
France  alone  lost  upwards  of  forty  thousand  gentlemen,  who  had 
to  give  up  tlieir  lives  in  support  of  private  quarrels,  most  of  them 
resting  on  futile  grounds.  In  the  heyday  of  the  duelling  mania 
social  worth  was  computed  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
among  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  among  African  savages  or  North 
American  Indians.  “There  is  not  any  Frenchman,”  wrote  Lord 
Herbert,  the  English  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  deemed  worth  looking 
at  who  has  not  slain  his  man  !” 

The  natural  evolution  of  the  duel,  which,  starting  from  a  legal 
makeshift  in  semi-civilized  society,  has  come  down  to  us  disguised 
as  an  aristocratic  obligation,  is  well  borne  out  bv  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mania  for  private  fighting  which  is  observable 
at  the  time  when  not  only  the  public  ordeals  in  military  courts, 
but  also  the  jousts  and  tournaments — another  outlet  for  the 
display  of  personal  gallantry — went  out  of  fashion.  This  change 
of  manners  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  celebrated  duel  between  Jarnac  and  La  Chastaigneraie  in  the 
presence  of  Henri  II.  and  his  Court,  which  ended  so  disastrously 
for  the  King’s  favourite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fatal  joust  in 
which  that  monarch  himself  lost  his  life,  on  the  other,  were  almost 
the  last  seen  of  such  displays.  Ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  quar¬ 
relsome  pretexts  necessitating  effusion  of  blood  became  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  no  gallant  could  sufficiently  cultivate.  The  pre¬ 
texts  chosen  for  the  most  sanguinary  encounters  were  often  no- 
more  warrantable  than  some  of  those  which,  according  to  Mer- 
cutio,  moved  Benvolio  “  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be 
moved.” 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  it  is  with  reference  to 
those  factors  of  honour,  so  subtle  as  to  escape  rational  definition, 
that  the  duel  proper  by  formal  challenge  differs  so  much, 
ethically  and  historically,  from  mere  personal  encounters  in  hot 
blood  or  in  revenge.  The  duel  in  matters  of  honour  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  contest  under  the 
judgment  of  God.  If  it  be  really  fought  with  intent  to  stake  one 
life  against  another,  it  is  nowadays  either  blasphemous  or  sense¬ 
less  ;  if  it  be  fought  as  a  mere  display  of  conventional  pluck  and 
personal  skill,  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  as  of  the  joust  or  mock 
duel,  at  the  time  when  knightly  shows  fell  into  desuetude,  that 
“  it  is  too  much  for  play,  too  little  for  earnest.”  As  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  bodily  valour,  hard  athletic  pursuits  are  the  natural 
successors  to  semi-civilized  customs  which  involve  the  gambling 
away  of  human  life.  That  this  is  true  further  than  in  mere 
theory,  even  with  reference  to  such  bodily  accomplishments  as 
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appertain  only  to  the  art  of  fighting,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  notedly  expert  swordsmen  or  shots  are  generally  known 
to  be  the  least  prone  to  quarrelsomeness. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  “  Specialist’s”  opinion, 
delivered  ex  cathedra,  so  to  speak,  with  reference  to  the  denial  of 
all  sops  to  the  personal  vanity  of  would-be  duellists  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  secresy  in  all  affairs  of  honour,  will  gradually 
find  acceptance  on  the  Continent.  When  this  point  has  been 
secured,  it  will  no  doubt  be  further  discovered  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  duel,  generally,  is  a  far  less  deterrent  to  dishonour¬ 
able  behaviour  than  the  fierce  light  which  can  be  poured  in  open 
court  over  private  actions,  and  that  all  the  advantages  alleged  to 
belong  to  an  illegal  custom  are,  after  all,  nugatory. 


A  NEW  EXPLOSIVE. 

A  DISTINCT  advance  has  been  made  in  the  invention  of  new 
explosives  in  recent  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
dynamite,  which  has  so  long  held  the  field  as  a  high  explosive, 
is  being  seriously  threatened  by  competitors.  The  ideal  of  a 
high  explosive — that  of  combining  absolute  safety  with  great 
energy — has  been  the  aim  of  all  inventors,  but  until  lately  success 
in  this  direction  has  only  been  partial.  In  most  instances  the 
explosive  has  represented  the  required  energy,  but  has  failed  to 
■comply  with  the  Home  Office  regulations  as  regards  the  standard 
of  safety. 

The  direction  in  which  the  more  successful  inventors  have 
laboured  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Sprengel,  F.R.S.,  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions  recorded  in  A  New  Class  of  Explosives,  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Of  these  “  bellite,”  the  invention 
of  M.  Lamm  of  Stockholm,  is  one  of  the  first  practical  outcomes, 
and  judging  from  the  very  severe  tests  to  which  it  was  subjected 
last  week,  both  as  regards  safety  and  power,  it  would  appear  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  ideal  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Its  safety  vVas,  indeed,  amply  demonstrated  in  the  experiments 
made  last  week  at  Middlesbro’  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Napier  Hake.  Some  cartridges  containing  bellite  were,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  placed  on  an  iron  plate  and  subjected  to  the  sudden  descent 
of  a  block  of  iron  weighing  over  half  a  ton  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet,  with  the  result  that  the  cartridges  were  only  crushed  into  a 
hard  mass.  But  when  the  crushed  cartridges  were  afterwards 
detonated  by  means  of  a  fulminate,  immense  energy  was  developed. 
Again,  when  placed  in  the  fire  of  a  smith’s  forge  it  simply  volati¬ 
lized.  Its  safety  was  also  demonstrated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  exploding  a  3-oz.  cartridge  on  the  lid  of  a  case  of  bellite, 
the  effect  being*  to  simply  pulverize  the  wooden  case,  and  scatter 
the  contents.  A  large  number  of  experiments  were  also  made 
by  way  of  comparing  its  power  with  dynamite,  with  the  view  to 
showing  the  injury  which  equal  weights  of  each  would  inflict  on 
steel  rails  and  iron  plates.  In  these  it  was  clearly  shown  that, 
when  confined,  the  energy  developed  on  detonation  was  equal 
to  that  of  dynamite;  but  that,  when  unconfined,  bellite  ap¬ 
parently  did  less  work.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  I 
fact  that  bellite  is  much  slower  in  developing  its  full  energy  than 
dynamite,  and  therefore  less  local  in  its  action.  Some  practical 
tests  made  in  the  blasting  of  coal  and  in  the  Cleveland  iron  mines 
were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  both  as  regards  economy 
and  adaptability ;  for  they  clearly  proved  that  bell  ite  was  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  three  to  four  times  its  own  weight  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  without  the  objectionable  result  of  producing  those 
noxious  fumes  so  characteristic  of  dynamite  and  gunpowder. 


FARMERS. 

f  1 1  HE  common  idea  that  at  the  present  moment  a  farmer  is  a 
-1-  man  who  has  almost  exhausted  a  capital  which  was  never 
large  enough  for  his  undertakings  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  in 
many  instances.  The  marvel  is  that  the  “  last  legs”  upon  which 
for  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  told  that  the  farmers  stood 
should  have  upheld  them  so  long.  Indeed,  many  people  who  are  ! 
supposed  to  rest  on  much  firmer  supports  may  be  almost  tempted 
to  regard  these  last  legs  of  the  farmer  with  envy.  Great  surprise 
has  been  expressed  at  the  number  of  bankrupt  farmers.  We  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  greater  surprise  that  there 
should  have  been,  so  few.  When  any  trade  becomes  bad,  there 
must  be  some  failures  among  those  who  follow  it.  When  the 
cotton  trade  suffered,  mills  were  stopped.  When  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  fell  in  value,  we  heard  of  furnaces  beiug  put  out  in  all 
directions,  and  of  mines  being  shut  down  both”  in  Europe  and 
America.  Who,  then,  should  wonder  when,  in  a  time  of  very 
exceptional  agricultural  depression,  a  certain  proportion  of  farmers 
iail  ? 

.  ^be  question  is  often  asked,  “  Whv  does  anybody  farm,  when  it 
13  such  an  unremunerative  business?”  The  usual  answer  is  that 
those  who  have  sunk  all  their  capital  in  that  business,  and  under¬ 
stand  no  other,  cannot  well  do  anything  else.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  men,  farming  at  present  at  an  actual  loss,  who  are  holding  0n 
m  hopes  of  better  times.  There  are  also  agriculturists  with  small 


capitals,  but  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  skill  necessarv  for 
other  occupations.  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  with 
2,000 1.  The  mere  interest  at  4  per  cent,  would  be  only  80 1., 
which  would  give  him  very  little  more  than  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  with  which  to  pay  house-rent,  and  support  himself  and  his 
family.  A  farmer,  however,  with  a  capital  of  2,000 1.,  gets,  to 
begin  with,  a  very  much  better  house  than  a  mere  householder 
with  only  Sol.  a  year  could  afford  to  take.  Then  the  farmer’s 
milk  scarcely  costs  him  anything,  his  butter  very  little,  his  bacon 
not  much,  his  vegetables  nothing  but  some  labour,  and  he  can 
have  animal  food  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate.  Besides  all  this,  he 
can  have  a  horse  and  spring-cart  in  which  to  drive  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  nearest  town.  Best  of  all,  he  has  a  nice  healthy 
occupation,  and  his  position  is  one  of  considerable  respectability. 
If  any  of  his  children  want  occupation,  there  it  is  at  hand  for 
them.  V.  hen  all  these  advantages  are  taken  into  consideration 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  worth  such  a  man’s  while  to  farm, 
even  it  he  is  farming  at  a  loss,  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word, 
so  long  as  the  loss  be  one  of  interest  only,  and  not  of  capital. 
Although  his  account-books  may  not  show  a  profit  of  more  than 
1  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  or  20 1.,  yet  he,  and  perhaps  his  large 
family,  may  have  lived  far  more  comlortablv  and  even  luxuriously 
than  they  would  have  done  on  the  80/.,  or  4  per  cent.,  which  he 
might  have  obtained  by  investing  his  capital  in  railways.  It 
may  be  replied  that  it  he  had  gone  into  trade  with  the  same 
capital,  he  might  have  done  much  better.  Obviously  ;  but  we  are 
assuming  that  tunning  is  a  pleasure  to  him  and  that  trade  would 
be  a  pain. 

there  are  people  who  are  fond  of  talking  of  the  fox-hunting 
farmer,  who  has  a  drawing-room,  and  a  daughter  that  plays  the 
piano.  How,  they  ask,  can  such  a  man  expect  to  make  his  farm 
pa}7?  Very  easily,  we  think,  in  many  cases.  He  may  be  a  man 
with  a  larger  capital  thau  is  required  for  his  farm,  a  capital 
which  would,  it  invested,  produce  three  or  four  hundred  a  veal*. 
Part  ol  it  may  be  used  lor  his  farm,  and  the  other  part  put  into 
stocks.  &uch  a  house  as  he  lives  in,  with  the  garden  and  a 
couple  of  paddocks,  might  command  a  rent  of  from  Sol.  to  100/. 
a  year,  if  it  were  not  a  farm.  Then  the  keep  of  his  hunter 
comes  to  about  half  what  it  would  cost  him  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  gets  hay  and.  corn  for  very  little,  while  his  stable 
straw  passes  on  to  the  pigsties,  and  afterwards  yields  him  a  rich 
return  as  manure ;  and  the  man  who  looks  after  his  horse  does 
a  good  deal  ot  other  work  in  the  farmyard,  and  perhaps  even  on 
the  land.  Provided  he  buys  young  hunters,  and  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  them  at  a  price,  he  will  every  now  and  then  be  able 
to  make  a  considerable  profit :  for  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
labour  under  the  delusion  that  a  horse  purchased  from  a  farmer 
must  necessarily  be  sounder,  fresher,  and  a  better  bargain  than  one 
bought  from  any  one  else.  If  he  buys  a  promising  three-year-old, 
he  has  nice  buildings  to  put  him  in,  and  he  can  keep  him  for  a 
year  in  the  rougli  at  a  very  small  outlay.  If  he  were  not  a 
farmer,  he  would  scarcely  care  to  ride  a  young  ungroomed  horse, 
with  a  rough  coat  and  a  long  tail,  about  the  roads,  and,  if  he  did, 
both  he  and  his  colt  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion ; 
whereas  now  they  will  become  objects  of  interest  to  every  hunting 
and  horsey  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  if  it  is  tolerably  good- 
looking,  people  desirous  of  “picking  up  ”  the  young  horse  will  not 
long  be  wanting.  How  could  a  man  with  a  wife  and  a  family  and 
only  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  dream  of  hunting  at  all,  or  of 
living  at  a  pretty  little  house  in  the  country,  with  a  nice  garden, 
and  on  the  best  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  mutton,  and  pork, 
(to  say  nothing  ol  the  daughter  with  the  piano),  if  he  were  not  a 
farmer  ?  It  may  be  worth  such  a  man's  while,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  farm  at  a  loss  even  beyond  that  of  interest, 
if  part  of  his  capital  is  otherwise  invested.  It  is  under  some  such 
conditions  as  these  that  it  often  suits  younger  sons  of  country 
g*entlemen  to  take  farms  and  use  them  as  homes  for  their  wives 
and  families.  On  large  estates,  belonging  to  men  who  have  made 
their  fortunes  in  business,  the  new  farmhouses  are  generally  models 
of  comfort  in  a  small  compass.  A  thoroughly  good  old  farmhouse 
is  nicer  still,  iu  the  opinion  ol  many.  Very  often  it  has  been 
a  hall,’  manor-house,  or  grange  in  former  times,  in  which  cases 
its  half-timbered  gables  without  and  its  panelled  rooms  and  oak 
staircase  within  may  render  it  far  more  attractive,  to  a  man  of 
taste,  than  the  gaudy  mansion  of  the  landlord.  Even  the  ugly 
red-brick  farmhouses  built  a  hundred  years  ago  are  frequently 
warm,  comfortable,  and  roomy  dwellings. 

V  hen  it  is  said  that  farming  does  not  pay,  the  speakers  are  apt 
to  forget  that,  from  the  most  commercial  point  of  view,  land  may 
make  a  good  return  to  certain  tenants  when  it  would  be  a  dead 
loss  to  others.  A  number  of  tenant-farmers  in  England  are  engaged 
in  some  other  business  as  well.  For  instance,  it  is  probable”  that 
the  majority  rather  than  the  minority  of  country  butchers  hold 
land,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  rent  fair-sized  farms.  The  in¬ 
creased  profit  made  by  a  farmer  on  turning  his  own  sheep  and 
cattle  into  mutton  and  beef  are  enormous,  as  he  thereby  becomes 
both  producer  and  middleman  ;  and  the  advantages  to  a  butcher  of 
having  land  on  w-hich  he  can  place  a  cheaply-bought  but  scarcely 
lat  lot  to  “  finish  off,”  enable  him  to  make  far  larger  gains  than 
those  of  his  non-farming  confreres.  Millers  almost  always  hold 
farms,  and  have  not  a  few  opportunities  of  making  them  answer; 
the  small  country  brewer,  too,  finds  his  “grains  ”  very  profitable 
it  he  has  plenty  of  pigs  and  cows  to  eat  them.  Corn-dealers, 
again,  not  only7  act  as  their  own  middlemen  for  their  wheat,  oats, 
aud  barley,  but  become  their  own  customers  for  surplus  lots  of 
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cheaply  purchased  grain  suited  for  cattle-feeding.  They  not 
uncommonly  deal  also  in  oil-cake,  and  here  again  they  are  able  to 
supply  their  farms  at  wholesale  prices.  Maltsters  who  hold 
farms  get  an  extra  profit  by  growing  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
own  barley,  and,  like  corndealers,  they  often  trade  in  cattle-cake, 
as  well  as  in  artificial  manures,  thus  obtaining  those  commodities 
at  low  prices  for  their  farms.  A  country  innkeeper  almost 
invariably  bolds  a  farm,  as  be  well  may,  since  it  enables  him  to 
pocket  the  prohis  of  producer,  middleman,  and  retailer.  lie  finds 
land  useful,  too,  for  turning  out  post-horses  when  they  want  a 
rest,  or  during  a  slack  season  of  the  year.  The  times  must  be 
very  bad  indeed  if  be  cannot  make  money  out  of  bis  larm.  Pro¬ 
bably  few,  if  any,  tenants  of  land  make  more  out  of  it  than 
cattle-jobbers.  They,  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  are  constantly 
turning  over  their  money,  and  their  anxiety  to  take  land  is  a  pretty 
good  proof  of  the  profits  that  they  can  make  by  it.  The  excellent 
trade  of  the  milkman  we  shall  not  notice  here,  because  the  dairy 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  considered  a  branch  of  ordinary  farming. 

When  economists  wonder  bow  it  is  that  anybody  can  care  to  go 
on  farming,  they  ought  further  to  consider  the  great  reduction 
that  has  been  made  of  late  in  rents.  It  is  true  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  prices  have  fallen  still  more  in  proportion.  On  the  other 
hand,  modern  implements  save  much  in  the  cost  of  labour,  and 
artificial  foods  have  become  cheaper.  Then  there  are  optimists  of 
no  little  knowledge  and  experience  who  believe  that  we  have  got 
to  the  lowest  point  of  tile  agricultural  depression,  and  that  the 
foreign  competition  in  our  meat  markets  is  more  likely  to  decrease 
than  to  increase  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  question  that,  if  trade  were 
to  revive,  the  demand  of  the  artisan,  who,  when  he  is  thriving, 
insists  upon  having  the  very  best  “  cuts  ”  of  the  very  best  beet 
and  mutton,  would  send  up  the  price  of  meat. 

Be  their  faults  what  they  may,  it  would  in  many  ways  be  a 
matter  lor  regret  if  the  existing  race  of  farmers  were  to  be  ruined 
and  their  places  supplied  by  agriculturists  of  a  ditferent,  although 
perhaps  more  businesslike  stamp.  Some  people  may  be  unaware 
of  the  good  blood  that  Hows  in  the  veins  of  much  of  the  old 
yeoman  stock.  Those  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  may  find 
that  a  substantial  minority  of  farmers  are  descendants  of  old  and 
highly  honoured  families.  Their  names  alcne  would  betoken  this, 
and  if  the  matter  be  jrone  into  it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  those  names  do  not  belie  their  origin. 

The  history  of  many  farmer’s  families  is  much  as  follows. 
First,  there  was  a  great  magnate,  and  bis  line  w7as  perpetuated  by 
liis  eldest  son.  Of  his  younger  children,  some  probably  did  well 
and  some  did  badly ;  and  in  a  generation  or  two  some  of  tlie  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  laiter  became  small  squireens.  In  times  when  no 
gentleman  condescended  to  trade,  the  younger  sons  of  these  small 
squireens  became  still  smaller  landholders,  generally  farming  their 
little  patrimonies  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  English  system  of 
primogeniture,  estates  became  more  and  more  subdivided ;  and 
their  occupiers,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel,  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  made  marriages  among  people  of  a  lower  rank  in  life ; 
thus  their  social  descent  began,  a  descent  which  was  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  greatly  accelerated  by  the  then  prevailing  custom 
of  bard  drinking.  As  these  petty  landlords  became  more  and 
more  impoverished,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale, 
they  began  to  sell  their  estates,  often  on  excellent  terms,  to  their 
more  thiilty  neighbours,  to  Court  favourites,  or  to  successful  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers.  Foreclosed  mortgages  formed 
another  channel  through  which  many  small  estates  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  struggling  squireens.  Although  no  longer  holding 
their  title-deeds,  the  latter  still  clung  to  the  country,  and  found 
that  they  could  exist  better  as  tenants  than  as  landlords.  As 
tenant-farmers  they  intermarried  more  and  more  with  trades¬ 
people  and  yeomen.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  far  older  families  than  their  landlords.  We  iully  admit 
that  these  well-descended  farmers  are  in  a  minority,  and  that  their 
blue  blood  is  much  diluted,  but  they  exist,  especially  in  certain 
counties,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
some  might  be  found  where  least  expected.  While  they  give 
themselves  no  airs,  they  have  a  certain  pride  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  come  of  a  line  old  race,  dim  as  their  notions  usually  are 
of  their  own  pedigrees.  That  they  may  long  continue  to  occupy 
their  present  holdings  should  be  the  earnest  desire  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  British  agriculture,  for  they  love  the  soil,  and  will 
stick  to  it  when  men  with  strictly  commercial  minds  would 
forsake  it  lor  more  profitable  occupations. 


FAUST  UP  TO  DATE. 

ff'TIE  latest  burlesque  of  Faust,  written  by  Messrs  Sims  and 
-L  Pettitt  for  the  Gaiety,  is  carried  out  both  by  authors  and 
actors  with  so  much  skill  and  spirit  that  its  production  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  such  plays.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  an 
imitation  of  a  style  of  entertainment  popular  at  a  former  period 
prove  successful.  These  authors,  however,  have  contrived,  as  some 
modern  burlesque  writers  have  failed  to  do,  to  borrow  lrom  their 
predecessor’s  of — say — thirty  years  ago  a  sufficient  portion  of  their 
method  without  servilely  following  them  altogether,  and  by  this 
means  have  successfully  founded  a  bright,  healthy,  and  fairly  new 
school  of  burlesque.  The  book  is  well  written  and  well  arranged. 
The  piece  begins,  continues,  and  finishes  merrily  as  a  burlesque 
should.  It  is  full  of  pleasantly  cynical  humour,  as  well  as  of  l’un 


of  a  simple  and  more  obvious  nature,  which  mingles  effectively 
with  dances  and  songs,  droll  or  sweet  as  the  case  may  be.  Miss 
Florence  St.  John  plays  Marguerite  with  all  the  enchantment  of 
a  few  years  ago,  when  she  first  delighted  us  in  Madame  Favart 
with  her  sparkling  acting  and  fresh,  crisp  singing.  Her  beautiful 
voice  was  weakened  by  illness  on  the  first  night,  but  it  has  since 
regained  its  powrer,  and  her  acting  of  the  part  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  She  is  the  ideal  Margaret  of  this  burlesque  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  manners,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  gamine,  con¬ 
ceived  and  delivered  with  true  humour.  Mr.  Lonnen  is  not 
quite  at  his  best  as  Mephistopheles ;  he  works  hard,  but  without 
much  result.  In  fact,  his  performance  is  a  little  commonplace. 
Mr.  Stone’s  Valentine  is,  next  to  the  Margaret,  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  has  true  drollery.  Mr.  Parker  does  some  good  work 
as  old  Faust.  Miss  Fanny  Robina  has  to  undertake  the  un¬ 
enviable  responsibility  of  challenging  comparison  with  the  ever- 
young  queen  of  burlesque,  Miss  Nellie  Farren,  but  she  acquits 
herself  admirably.  Miss  Maria  Jones  is  a  buxom  Martha,  and 
Miss  Jennie  McNulty  as  Siebel  and  Miss  Emma  Broughton  as 
Wagner  were  agreeable  and  pretty  ;  and  the  chorus  and  crowds 
are  particularly  good,  animated,  well-drilled,  and  always  in  pic¬ 
turesque  confusion. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OILS. 

HI HERE  are  some  very  good  names  in  the  Catalogue,  and  in 
JL  the  rooms  there  are  a  few  pictures;  hut  for  the  most  part 
this  is  an  exhibition  either  of  unfinished  sketches  by  artists  who 
can  do  better  or  else  of  ambitious  failures  by  beginners.  We 
may  endeavour  to  pick  out  the  best  works.  In  the  first  room  are 
two  portraits  by  Mr.  Shannon  (io,  53),  which  show  this  rising 
artist  at  his  best  and  worst.  “  Mrs.  White”  is  superlatively  good, 
delicate  in  tone  and  “  values,”  and  lifelike  in  vivacity  and  expres¬ 
sion.  “Rose  Pink”  has  a  feverish,  unwholesome  blush  on  one 
cheek,  a  black  eye,  or  something  very  like  it,  and  a  want  of  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  drapery,  which  looks  as  if  the  artist  can  only 
work  within  very  narrow  limits.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  is  still  more 
disappointing.  To  say  that  No.  18  is  ghastly  is  to  let  it  off  with 
very  mild  criticism.  It  hangs  as  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Shannon’s 
No.  10,  which  completely  kills  it.  Mr.  Walter  Horsley’s  “  Hide 
and  Seek  in  Cairo  ”  (77)  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  this  room, 
hut  too  small  to  be  very  important.  Mr.  Bach’s  “Arab  Juggler” 
(62)  is  an  attempt  to  use  oils  as  water-colours.  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes  has  not  fulfilled  his  early  promise  in  the  “  Cornish 
Towans  ”  (86),  a  very  empty  canvas.  There  is  good  atmo¬ 
spheric  effect  in  “  Trawlers  landing  Nets”  (105),  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  but  the  landscape  is  not  very  interesting.  “  Mrs-. 
Ei-nest  Lowy”  (116),  by  Mr.  Solomon,  is  nearly  as  good  as 
Mr.  Shannon’s  No.  10,  and  very  much  better  than  “  Rose 
rink  ”  ;  otherwise,  there  is  a  kind  of  family  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  them.  “Ripe  for  the  Sickle ”  (120),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  John¬ 
son,  shows  carelessness  or  falling  off,  and  is  painfully  crude  in 
harmony.  Mr.  Allen  contributes  a  pretty  little  evening  land¬ 
scape  (126),  as  does  Mr.  Haitd  (133),  but  the  latter  work  is  too 
blue.  Two  portraits  by  Mr.  Hubert  Vos  make  the  end  wall 
frightful,  and  there  is  nothing  in  “  the  place  of  honour  ”  to  carry 
them  off,  if  we  except  a  fiery  sketch  by  Mr.  Reid.  M.  Fantin 
sends  some  allegorical  subjects  which,  without  his  name,  would 
be  overlooked.  Mr.  Pyne  paints  a  very  glowing  sunset  (167). 
Mr.  Wirgman’s  portrait  of  a  lady  (179)  is  very  unlike  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  of  his  before,  being  small,  well  finished,  and 
delicate  in  colour,  the  hands  alone  being  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  “The  King’s  Champion”  (189),  makes  a  study  of 
armour,  which  does  not  reach  the  dignity  of  a  picture,  and  will 
do  nothing  to  increase  his  reputation. 

The  Central  Gallery  contains  the  best  work  in  the  exhibition, 
which  is  not  saying  much.  The  President’s  portrait  group  (250) 
produces  an  odd  effect,  both  in  colour,  which  is  red-hot,  and  in 
design ;  for,  at  first  sight,  the  unhappy  girl  in  the  foreground 
,  “  has  no  visible  means  of  support.”  Mr.  T.  Collier’s  very  rough 
sketch,  “  At  the  Source  of  the  Lledr  ”  (247),  is  very  disappoint¬ 
ing.  “  Awaiting  Sentence  ”  (265)  is  a  rather  funny  and  decidedly 
well-worlced-out  scene,  in  which  a  young  apple-stealer  figures 
largely.  Mr.  Herman  llerkomer's  “  Sketch”  (277),  an  old  man’s 
head,  is  finely  finished  and  full  of  light ;  but  the  same  artist  has 
attempted  more  than  he  can  do  in  the  inharmonious  “  Studio  ” 
(563)  in  the  third  room.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  studied  reflections 
to  good  purpose  in  his  “  Mount’s  Bay  ”  (297).  Mr.  F.  D.  Millett 
does  not  improve ;  the  girl  in  his  “  Tender  Chord  ”  (298)  might  as 
well  have  been  made  handsome.  The  delicate  whites  and  greys 
of  his  earlier  work  are  becoming  black  and  muddy.  By  the  way, 
we  note  a  funny  misprint  in  the  Catalogue.  “  A  Tender  Chord” 
is  converted  into  “  A  Thunder  Cloud,”  and,  at  first  sight,  is  not 
an  inapt  description  of  a  half-lighted  picture.  Near  it  hangs  a 
little  group,  taken  bodily — and  not  improved — from  a  Cairene 
photograph.  Air.  IlelcktS  exhibits  two  fine  studies  of  atmosphere 
(321,  330),  and  Air.  F.  Alorgan  one  of  a  very  pretty  child  (313). 
“  Corked,”  by  Air.  Bendy  Sadler,  is  a  kind  of  fashion  picture, 
a  little  hard  and  dry,  but  not  without  good  qualities  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  Three  young  ladies  on  a  seat  by  the  seaside,  read¬ 
ing  “  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.”  (357)  of  the  same  novel,  make  up 
a  picture  which  is  carelessly  composed  and  empty  in  parts, 
though  the  figures  are  expressive  and  pretty.  This  picture  is 
by  Air.  J.  C.  Dollman,  who  could  have  made  it  ever  so  much 
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better  by  taking  a  little  thought.  Mr.  White  shows  us  an 
elderly  couple  in  a  warm  bow-window  looking  out  on  a  sunny 
garden,  in  which  a  young  woman  is  seen  weeding  (360).  The 
motto,  which  talks  of  the  roar  of  the  great  Babel,  has  a  very 
remote  connexion  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  was 
ill  advised  in  exhibiting  No.  367,  which  is  a  mere  studio 
sketch,  and  not  good  “  at  that.”  This  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  connexion  of 
good  names  and  poor  work  so  very  apparent  in  this  Gallery. 
Mr.  Fulleylove  in  his  “Proscenium  Columns  at  Arles”  (363) 
maintains  his  old  place  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon’s  “  Ilypsethral  Temple, 
Pliike  ”  (383),  which  represents  the  building  the  Arabs  call 
“  farsh  al  Faroun,”  or  Pharaoh's  Bed,  is  full  of  warm  glowing 
sunshine,  with  a  characteristic  pink  background.  The  last  picture 
we  need  notice  in  this  room  is  Mr.  Napier  llemy’s  “Trawler’s 
Betum  ”  (411),  which  is  in  his  usual  sea-manner. 

The  East  Gallery  contains  many  of  the  worst  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  exhibition,  which  brings  out  in  the  stronger  con¬ 
trast  the  merits  of  the  few  that  it  is  possible  to  praise.  Mr. 
Collier’s  portrait  of  “  Mrs.  Alfred  Eckersley”  (443)  is  a  very 
powerful  and  characteristic  picture,  painted  with  knowledge 
and  minute  finish.  Mr.  A.  S.  Coke,  in  his  “Ilagar”  (448),  has 
contrived  to  catch  something  of  the  dazzling  effect  of  Oriental 
sunshine  in  a  very  daring,  but  not  wholly  successful,  picture. 
Beneath  it  is  a  piece  of  disagreeably  uncompromising  portraiture, 
“Tootsie”  (449),  by  Mr.  Dudley  Heath.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Tootsie  is  good.  Mr.  Edwin  Hayes  is  at  his  best  in  the  “  Fishing 
Fleet  oft'  Granton  Harbour,  Scotch  Coast  ”  (477).  No  artist 
excels  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  power  of  painting  waves.  lie  perceives 
that  they  are  not  like  hay  in  a  meadow,  but  are  composed  of  very 
wet  water.  M.  Fantin’s  “Roses  ”  (483)  are  more  pleasing  than  his 
allegories ;  but  of  all  the  allegories  here — and  they  are  numerous 
— Mr.  Stock’s  “  Soul  contemplating  the  Grass  of  the  Field  ”  (462) 
is  by  far  the  most  diverting.  The  “  Soul  ”  in  question  possesses  a 
very  solid  headpiece,  but  seems  in  other  respects  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  typical  cherub.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  remark¬ 
able  work  of  art.  “The  Last  Gleam  on  Rose  Peak”  (513)  is  a 
small,  but  careful  and  pleasing,  piece  of  mountain  scenery  in  sun¬ 
set  by  Mr.  Hardwick  Lewis.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  yew 
hedges  in  “The  Garden,  Leven’s  Hall”  (527),  have  turned  light 
grey  of  late  years  ;  but  if  they  have,  we  may  commend  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale’s  careful  view  of  them.  Mr.  Keeley  Halsewelle  has  a  fine 
and  deep  view  of  “  Autumn  Tints  ”  (531),  very  powerful  in  places, 
but  with  a  great  deal  too  much  green  in  the  sliy.  The  chief  pic¬ 
ture  in  this  room  hangs  opposite  the  door.  It  is  called  “  The 
Children’s  Prayer”  (537),  and  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker.  The 
children  kneel  at  their  mother’s  knee,  that  oratory  of  the  nursery, 
one  of  them  being  partially  undressed,  with  its  clothes  in  a  heap 
in  the  foreground.  In  composition,  drawing,  colour,  and  flesh 
tints  this  is  by  far  the  most  faultless  and  attractive  picture  in 
the  whole  exhibition,  and  deserves  better  company.  “  Sand  and 
Sunshine”  (541),  a  Surrey  view,  is  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  answers 
well  to  its  name.  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  is  another  artist  of  fame  who 
sends  poor  work.  The  deer  in  his  “Rose  on  the  Thorn ”(550) 
are  unlike  any  deer  in  nature,  and  look  as  if  their  ragged 
coats  had  been  painted  from  a  stuffed  model.  Mr.  Elsley 
contributes  a  good  equine  study  in  his  “  On  the  Sick  List,”  a 
very  solidly  painted,  but  ugly,  horse.  Mr.  Yates  Carrington 
paints  a  terrier  and  a  colley  watching  a  couple  of  guinea-pigs 
in  a  hutch,  under  the  title,  “They  won’t  be  happy  till  they 
get  ’em”  (565).  The  painting  is  careful  and  the  story  clear. 
Mr.  Walton  has  often  done  better,  and  seldom  worse,  than 
in“Padstow  Point”  (582).  We  next  come  to  two  remarkable 
works,  hanging  on  the  same  wall,  one  of  them  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  centre.  This  is  “Sin  piercing  the  Heart  of  Love” 
(59°),  by  Mr.  Stock.  Love  sits  quietly  in  a  chair,  while  Sin  stirs 
him  up  with  a  tremendous  arrow.  We  must  lay  the  blame  of 
such  pictures  as  this  on  Mr.  Watts,  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  attribute  the  grotesque  fancies  of  Mr.  Stock  to  any  idea  of 
emulating  the  genius  of  the  artist  of  “  Hope.”  Close  by  hangs 
the  other  picture  which  we  have  just  called  “remarkable.” 
Everybody  remembers  the  footman  in  one  of  Leech’s  drawings, 
whose  calf  had  slipped  down  the  leg  of  his  stocking.  One 
is  irresistibly  reminded  of  it  in  contemplating  Mr.  Storey’s 
“  Salome  ”  (587),  a  study  of  the  nude.  Salome  leans,  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  still’  attitude,  which  she  has  great  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining,  on  her  tambourine.  The  “  calf  has  slipped  down  ”  her 
left  leg,  exactly  as  in  Leech’s  sketch,  and  the  foot  rests  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner  on  the  tip  of  the  toes.  The  colour  is  dark 
and  heavy ;  the  expression  without  meaning ;  and  this  is,  in  short, 
another  of  the  examples  afforded  by  this  exhibition  of  big  names 
and  little  works.  We  may,  in  conclusion,  praise  a  very  pleasing 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  black,  by  Mr.  Windsor  Fry  (628),  with  a 
singular  quotation  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  subject  of  the 
picture  is  no  longer  in  her  first  youth.  We  may  leave  the  lady 
to  settle  the  matter  with  Mr.  Fry ;  and  glancing  once  more  round 
the  rooms,  find  a  few  works  which  we  have  overlooked,  such  as 
Mr.  Stocks’s  “ Fifth  of  November  ”  (40),  Mi’.  Wollen’s  battle- 
scene,  “Found”  (391),  and  Mr.  Ryland’s  “  St.  Dorothea  and  the 
Roses”  (79).  But  the  critic  leaves  the  Gallery  wishing,  on  the 
whole,  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Sir  James  Linton,  Mr.  Storey, 
Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  other  artists  of  established 
reputation,  had  kept  their  contributions  at  home.  Altogether, 
this  slioir  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Institute  is  below  the  average. 


THE  THEATRES. 

E  Gentilhomme  Pauvre  of  MM.  Dumanoir  and  Lafargue,  good 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  seems  hardly  a  play  likely  to  attract  a 
London  audience.  It  is  known  to  most  playgoers,  both  English  and 
French,  and  its  quality  is  scarcely  of  the  lasting  kind  that  will 
bear  a  second  trial.  The  situation,  that  of  a  nobleman  denuded 
of  his  fortune  and  bravely  struggling  against  the  buffets  of  a 
selfish  world  ;  the  refinement  and  high-mindedness  he  presents  in 
contrast  to  the  vulgarity  and  sordidness  he  encounters  ;  and  the 
final  triumph  of  his  pride  over  the  parvenue  widow  who  tempts 
him  to  give  her  his  ancestral  name  in  exchange  for  her  millions 
— all  this  is  worked  out  with  a  delicacy  and  finish  worthy  of  so 
touching  a  theme.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  play  itself  lacks  briskness,  is  overloaded  with  detail 
not  too  rich  in  point,  and,  especially  in  the  first  part,  fails 
to  be  humorous  where  humour  is  most  needed.  Without  the 
brilliant  M.  Lafontaine  the  piece  would  have  been  dull.  As 
the  Marquis  de  Lafresnaie,  in  whom  the  interest  centres,  he  is 
perfect  in  every  detail.  To  witness  the  exquisite  manner  in 
which  he  manages  to  combine  humour  with  sadness  is  worth  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  alone.  The  house  fairly  broke  down  when, 
in  the  famous  scene,  the  old  man  at  last  revealed  to  his  daughter 
the  ruin  he  had  so  long  kept  secret  from  her.  As  in  many 
another  one-part  piece,  the  remaining  characters  in  La  Gentil¬ 
homme  Pauvre  are  either  too  shadowy  or  too  pronounced,  and 
the  love  interest — a  really  important  element  of  the  story — 
dwindles  into  nothing  till  the  curtain  falls.  The  other  members 
of  the  company,  however,  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities, 
such  as  they  were. 

The  piece  is  succeeded  by  La  Corde  Sensible,  by  MM.  Thiboust, 
a  musical  farce  of  the  kind  so  popular  in  Paris  before  the  Empire. 
It  deals  with  life  in  the  mansarde,  and  tells  the  story,  in  dialogue, 
dance,  and  chansonette,  of  how,  after  a  series  of  vain  efforts,  a 
couple  of  students  succeed  in  discovering  the  corde  sensible  of 
their  pretty  neighbours  Mimi  and  Zizine,  two  fleuristes.  It  was 
played  with  great  sprightliness  by  MM.  Dalbert  and  Schey  and 
Miles.  Charlotte  Raynard  and  Jane  May,  the  latter  singing  with 
more  vivacity  than  voice  the  well-known  song  which  enumerates 
the  cordes  sensibles  of  various  types. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

HE  season  has  so  far  been  so  destitute  of  musical  attractions 
that  Mr.  Manns  attracted  a  large  audience  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  Saturday  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  Symphony 
by  an  English  composer.  Mr.  Gadsby,  who  now  comes  forward 
as  an  aspirant  to  honours  in  the  highest  region  of  absolute  music, 
is  no  stranger  to  the  Saturday  Concert  audiences.  His  Alcestis, 
his  Andromeda  overture,  and  his  Witches'  Frolic,  his  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  his  Forest  of  Arden,  all  showed  him  to  be  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  a  thoroughly  sound  school,  and  not  entirely  destitute  of 
that  quiet  grace  and  facility  of  expression  which  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  many  of  the  composers  of  our  country  since  the  time  of 
Sterndale  Bennett.  It  is  these  qualities  which  one  naturally  was 
led  from  his  earlier  works  to  expect  in  the  new  Symphony,  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  in  these  times  of 
turgidness  and  obscurity.  But  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  the 
maimer  of  producing  a  musical  idea  is  apt  to  react  upon  the 
matter,  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gadsby  and  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  they  were  in  general  a 
little  less  conscious,  and  gave  their  imaginations  freer  rein,  the  result 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  Too  close  attention  to 
set  forms,  when  a  composer  has  once  mastered  them,  is  apt  to  end 
in  dryness  and  lack  of  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  pleasant  to 
note  in  Mr.  Gadsby’s  new  work  that  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of 
this  himself.  The  music  is  more  genial  and  sympathetic  than  much 
that  has  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  Possibly  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  subject  chosen ;  for,  according  to  the  analysis,  the 
Symphony  may  “  be  taken  to  derive  its  name  and  character  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee”;  but,  as  in  no  sense  does  the  work  fall 
under  the  denomination  of  programme  music,  the  effect  seems  to 
be  derived  from  a  distinct  effort  of  the  composer  to  move  in  a 
wider  and  more  advanced  sphere.  The  result  is  certainly  satis¬ 
factory  ;  for,  though  the  work  has  its  occasional  dry  places,  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing.  In  form  the  Symphony  is  constructed 
upon  the  orthodox  lines.  Of  the  four  movements  of  which  it 
consists,  the  Scherzo  and  the  final  Allegro  produced  the  greatest 
impression ;  the  latter  in  particular  is  noticeable  for  the  clever 
use  made  of  the  Chorale  which  forms  the  first  subject,  and  for 
the  exceedingly  effective  and  well-devised  climax,  in  which  the 
organ  is  introduced.  The  first  and  second  movements  are  hardly 
so  satisfactory ;  their  subjects  are  somewhat  uninteresting,  and 
the  treatment  does  not  redeem  them  from  the  commonplace.  In 
the  Adagio  the  composer  adopts  the  dangerous  device  of  bringing 
a  particular  figure  into  prominence  by  undue  reiteration — a  device 
which  is  hardly  ever  successful,  save  when  the  figure  is  strikingly 
original,  which  Mr.  Gadsby’s  is  not.  That  the  performance  was 
in  every  respect  admirable  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say.  Mr. 
Manns’s  orchestra  seems  equally  at  home  in  a  new  work  as  in  one 
which  it  has  played  many  hundreds  of  times.  The  amount  of 
careful  rehearsal  which  is  wanted  to  secure  such  an  ensemble  is 
little  suspected  by  the  public,  and  too  seldom  meets  with  the 
recognition  which  it  deserves. 
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Besides  the  new  Symphony,  last  Saturday’s  concert  included 
another  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  suite  of  five  “  Deutscher  ” 
or  ^  iennese  waltzes,  written  for  string  orchestra  by  Schubert  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  These  have  recently  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  edition  of  the  composer’s  works  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  and,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  interesting  that  every  note  written  by  so  remarkable  a  genius 
as  Schubert  should  be  accessible,  there  seems  but  little  reason 
why  the  present  work  should  have  been  revived.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  final  coda,  the  dances  are  very  poor  stuff,  and  show 
the  composer  at  his  most  immature  stage.  rThey  might  possibly 
have  produced  more  effect  if  Mr.  Manns  had  piaved  them  with 
more  changes  of  time — a  method  of  execution  which  is  traditional 
with  ^  iennese  dances,  and  has  descended  to  the  present  day, 
though  but  seldom  heard  in  England.  But,  even  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  monotony  of  the  performance,  the  composition  is 
quite  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  concert  began  with  a  superb  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
too  rarely  heard  “  Leonora  No.  2  ”  Overture,  and  included 
Mendelssohn's  first  Pianoforte  Concerto,  the  solo  part  in  which 
was  played  by  Mile.  Janotlia  in  her  best  style.  The  Polish 
pianist  also  contributed  Chopin’s  B  minor  Scherzo,  and  (as  an 
encore)  a  slight  pianoforte  piece.  Her  performances  showed  how 
extremely  unequal  her  genius  is.  The  Concerto  could  not  have 
been  better  played,  but  the  Scherzo  was  marred  by  alterations  of 
the  text,  and  the  encore  piece  was  probably  played  to  meet  the 
taste  of  the  groundlings.  The  vocalist  was  a  Mile.  Douilly, 
whose  name  is  new  to  us.  She  chose  for  her  solos  Harold’s  trite 
“  Jours  de  mon  enfance  ”  (the  violin  obbligato  in  which  was  played 
with  much  cleverness  by  Miss M.  Douglas),  and  Handel’s  “Oh, 
had  I  Jubal’s  lyre  but  in  neither  piece  created  a  very  favourable 
impression.  The  concert  finished  with  the  Ballet  Airs  from 
Saint-Saens’s  Etienne  Marcel,  one  of  the  French  composer’s 
most  successful  operas.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Manns  persists  in 
placing  works  of  interest  at  the  end  of  his  programmes ;  at  his 
first  concert  this  season  M.  Chabrier’s  fascinating  “  Bhapsodie 
Espagnole  ”  was  treated  in  this  manner,  and  last  Saturday  M. 
Saint-Saens  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  Ballet  Airs  are, 
it  is  true,  not  as  interesting  as  M.  Chabrier’s  work,  but  still  they 
deserved  a  better  place  in  the  programme.  The  Schubert  dances 
might  well  have  taken  their  place. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  KALEVALA.* 

\\7HILE  an  English  translation  of  the  Kalevala,  the  national 
'  *  poetry  of  the  Finns,  has  been  promised  for  some  time,  it  is 
to  America  that  we  owe  the  first  English  version.  Mr.  Crawford 
has  rendered  the  poem,  not  into  prose,  like  Leouzon  Leduc,  but 
into  verse,  into  the  measure  of  Hiawatha,  itself  suggested  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  by  the  Kalevala.  The  sing-song  trochaics  appear  to 
he  a  widely-spread  vehicle  of  early  minstrelsy,  and  the  metre 
of  the  poems  of  the  Australian  blacks  (as  may  be  read  in  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth’s  Aborigines  of  Victoria )  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Kalevala.  In  English  the  rhythm  is  apt  to  become  monotonous, 
especially  in  so  long  a  series  of  rhapsodies.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Crawford  has  produced  an  agreeable  version ;  hut  he  is  naturally 
at  his  best  when  the  original  contains  those  fine  passages  about 
nature,  those  praises  of  moon  and  sun,  sea  and  stars,  waters, 
pine  forests,  rivers  and  hills,  which  are  the  great  charm  of  the 
Kalevala.  In  the  flatter  places  Mr.  Crawford  also  is  apt  to  be 
flat,  for  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  blame  him.  The  Finnish 
measure  has  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  hexameter.  In  a  work 
like  this  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  style  by  examples.  The 
following  is  a  good  specimen  from  the  Proem  : — 

There  are  many  other  legends. 

Incantations  that  were  taught  me, 

That  I  found  along  the  wayside, 

Gathered  in  the  fragrant  copses, 

Blown  me  from  the  forest  branches, 

Culled  among  the  plumes  of  pine-trees, 

Scented  from  the  vines  and  flowers, 

Whispered  to  me  as  I  followed 
Flocks  in  land  of  honeyed  meadows. 

Over  hillocks  green  and  golden, 

After  sable-haired  Alurikki, 

And  the  many-colored  Kimmo. 

Many  runes  the  cold  has  told  me, 

Many  lays  the  rain  has  brought  me, 

Other  songs  the  winds  have  sung  me ; 

Many  birds  from  many  forests, 

Oft  have  sung  me  lays  in  concord  ; 

Waves  of  sea,  and  ocean  billows, 

Music  from  the  many  waters, 

Music  from  the  whole  creation, 

Oft  have  been  my  guide  and  master. 

These  verses  are  among  the  more  successful ;  here  and  there  one 
finds  pieces  needlessly  prosaic.  Examples  arc  : — 

And  her  words  are  such  as  follow. 

Heeding  not  advice  paternal. 

*  The  Kalevala.  Translated  by  John  Martin  Crawford.  London  : 
G.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1888. 


Again : — ■ 

Give  thy  silver.  Moon's  fair  daughters, 

To  a  poor  but  worthy  maiden  ; 

Give  thy  gold,  O  Sun’s  sweet  virgins, 

To  this  maiden,  young  and  needy. 

Other  specimens  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  work  will  be  quoted  in  the 
course  of  discussing  the  Kalevala.  In  the  English  the  poem 
retains  very  frequently  its  peculiar  charm,  the  fragrance  of  the 
pine  forests;  the  sentiment  of  the  free  air,  of  space,  of  loneli¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  preface,  with  his  account  of  the  Finns,  of  their 
myths,  and  ot  the  collection  of  the  Kalevala,  is  good,  and  it  is  no 
dispraise  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  still  better  if  it  had  been 
longer.  He  traces  briefly  the  history  of  the  Finns,  from  the 
time  when  Tacitus  mentions  the  Fenni,  in  the  Germania.  If  the 
Fenni  were  the  Finns,  they  must  have  been  rather  low  savages 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Their  later  character  has  been  sturdy, 
gentle,  peaceful,  and  fond  of  song.  For  the  various  rhapsodies  of 
the  Kalevala  are  thoroughly  popular — that  is  to  say,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  their  authors  never  wrote  them  down  ;  they  were  poems  of 
oral  tradition ;  and,  if  the  singers  were  minstrels  by  profession, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  great,  like  the 
bards  of  Alcinous  and  Odysseus.  Consequently  the  Kalevala  differs 
radically  from  the  Homeric  epics,  and  from  the  Song  of  Roland. 
It  does  not  rehearse  the  deeds  of  god-descended  kings,  nor  of  the 
chiefs  of  noble  families,  but  of  a  set  of  “Culture  Heroes,” 
ancestors  of  the  Finns  in  general,  teachers  of  the  primitive  arts, 
and  of  agriculture ;  fishermen,  farmers,  minstrels,  magicians. 
The  heroes  are  scarcely  human  in  origin  and  powers ;  they  are 
the  children  of  the  first  forces  of  the  world;  they  are  magnified 
non-natural  medicine-men  and  warriors.  But  the  heroes  are  very 
human  in  character  and  desires.  However  it  is  to  be  explained, 
there  is  a  purity,  a  reticence,  above  all  a  humanity,  in  most  of 
the  adventures  of  the  Kalevala,  which  is  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  lives  ot  gods,  and  beasts,  and  men,  in  the  mythologies  of 
Greece,  India,  and  Egypt.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Mr. 
Crawford,  unluckily,  does  not  examine  the  question.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  the  Kalevala  is  essentially  pre-Christian.  But 
the  characteristic  purity  of  the  Kalevala  may  perhaps  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  its  recitation,  through  many  centuries,  in  the  mouths 
of  men  Christian  in  faith,  though  still  retaining  a  patriotic  and 
poetic  memory  of  their  national  gods  and  heroes.  It  maybe  that 
a  similar  purity  in  the  legends  of  Wales  is  due  to  similar  causes ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  amount  of  the  savage  element 
in  the  stories  of  ancient  Ireland,  while  the  Saga  of  the  Volsungs 
and  Niflungs  is  rich  in  naked  savagery.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Crawford  has  not  dealt  with  the  question,  for  he  is  probably 
correct  in  his  theory  that  even  the  concluding  rhapsody  on 
Marjatta,  the  maiden  mother,  is  in  itself  pre-Christian.  In 
M.  de  Charencey’s  book,  Le  Fils  de  Vierge,  the  tradition  is  fol¬ 
lowed  all  about  the  world.  In  the  Finnish  version  the  child  of 
Marjatta,  the  maiden,  expels  the  old  national  hero  Wainamoinen, 
and  this  does  look  like  an  adaptation  of  actual  history  and  of  the 
success  of  Christianity  to  the  ancient  myth.  For  Wainamoinen 
does  not  war  against  the  new  Iluler : — 

While  the  mother  named  him  flower, 

Others  named  him  Son  of  Sorrow. 

Wainamoinen  accepts  him,  but  himself  withdraws  in  his  magic 
bark,  sailing  into  the  sunset,  though  not  before  advising  that  the 
child’s  head  should  be  dashed  against  a  bircli  tree.  Perhaps  with 
this  reluctance,  but  without  a  death-struggle,  heathenism  faded 
from  among  the  Finns,  leaving  a  long  track  of  glory, 

Like  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  sunken  sun 
And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Mr.  Crawford  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Finnish  religion, 
mainly  from  Castren.  The  Finn  lived  in  a  world  where  all 
things  were  personal  and  alive,  but  he  had  also  departmental 
deities.  The  chief  god,  the  Sky  god,  has  a  name,  Ukko,  which 
appears  to  mean  “  the  old  one,”  a  very  common  divine  title  even 
among  the  lowest  peoples.  (Compare  the  Nurrumbung  Uttias, 
the  “  old  ones,”  of  Australia,  and  the  Ovakuru  Meguru,  “  the  old 
ones  in  heaven,”  of  the  South  African  Ovahereroes.)  Sun  and 
Moon  are  also  divine,  and  there  be  spirits  as  many  and  omni¬ 
present  as  the  \  uis  of  Melanesia.  Rivers  are  so  sacred  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  still  receive  sacrifices  of  goats  and  calves,  as  horses 
were  offered  to  Simois  and  Xanthus.  Tuoni  is  the  place  of  the 
dead,  as  hard  to  reach  and  as  full  of  horrors  as  Amenti,  or  as  the 
Aztec  home  of  souls. 

As  to  the  Kalevala,  as  it  now  exists  in  print,  it  was  collected 
in  rhapsodies  by  Topelius  and  Lbnnrot,  physicians,  who  knew 
the  people  well.  Lonnrot  was  born  in  1802;  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  were  first  published  in  1835-1849.  Additions  were  after¬ 
wards  made.  The  Kalevala  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  artistic  whole, 
like  the  Iliad,  or  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  All  the 
unity  it  possesses  is  given  by  the  continued  presence  of  Waina¬ 
moinen,  Lemminkainen,  and  the  other  heroes.  We  start  with 
the  maid  who  floats  on  the  waters  of  the  world  (like  Ataentsic  in 
North  American  myth),  who  gives  birth  to  Wainamoinen,  who  is 
befriended  by  the  primitive  duck,  which,  like  Seb,  in  Egypt,  lavs 
the  cosmic  egg.  Wainamoinen  is  an  accomplished  culture  hero 
and  magician.  He  clears  the  forests,  he  makes  agriculture  pos¬ 
sible  ;  with  his  comrades  he  seeks  the  mystic  talisman,  the  Sampo, 
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a  mill  to  grind  everything  good.  All  this  part  is  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  world-wide  Jason  legend.  lie  visits  the  home 
of  the  Dead,  like  Odysseus.  Like  Yehl  and  many  other  heroes, 
Wainamoinen  recovers  fire  and  the  sun,  which,  as  in  the  myths 
of  a  score  of  countries,  were  stolen  and  concealed.  Fire  was 
hidden  in  the  fish,  the  fire-pike,  as  Agni  once  hid  in  the  sea. 
Wainamoinen,  in  short,  is  the  Yehl,  or  Maui,  or  Prometheus 
of  the  Finns.  It  may  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Crawford  has 
not  pointed  out  the  many  places  where  Finnish  resembles 
North  American  mythology.  Mixed  with  the  adventures  of 
Wainamoinen — rather  at  random — is  the  disconnected  story  of 
Kulervo,  which  answers  to  the  Scotch  ballad  of  “  The  Bonny 
Hind.”  The  Kalevala  is  thus  a  national  poem,  indeed,  filled 
with  the  popular  life  and  legends  of  the  Finns ;  but  it  is  not 
a  consecutive  poem,  dealing  with  a  limited  range  of  action 
and  passion,  like  the  songs  of  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
Return  of  Odysseus.  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  separate  authorship  of  separate  rhapsodies,  as  attested  or 
indicated  by  differences  of  style  and  language.  That  is  a  matter 
for  Finnish  philologists,  who,  we  trust,  may  be  more  unanimous 
than  the  critics  of  Homer.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  seems 
plain  enough  that  the  Kalevala  was  never  intended  to  be  one 
epic  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  collection  of  rhapsodies,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  beginning  at  the  beginning  (like  Hesiod)  and  of 
ending  at  the  end — namely,  at  the  downfall  of  heathenism.  The 
Kalevala  would  lose  little  by  the  removal  and  might  easily  be 
swollen  by  the  addition  of  several  rhapsodies.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Crawford  rightly  states,  it  occupies  a  mean  position  between  the 
epic  and  a  collection  of  national  folk-songs. 

In  the  whole  poem  the  most  original  thing  is  the  Sampo,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold  as  the  object  of  adventurous 
quest.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Crawford,  first,  the  account  of  how 
this  talisman  ought  to  be  made,  and,  next,  a  description  of 
how  it  worked  when  fashioned  by  Ilmarinen : — 

This  is  Louhi’s  simple  answer  : 

“  O  thou  ancient  Wainamoinen, 

Only  true  and  wise  magician, 

Never  will  I  ask  for  riches, 

Never  ask  for  gold  nor  silver  ; 

Gold  is  for  the  children’s  flowers, 

Silver  for  the  stallion’s  jewels. 

Canst  thou  forge  for  me  the  Sampo, 

Hammer  me  the  lid  in  colors 
From  the  tips  of  white-swan  feathers, 

From  the  milk  of  greatest  virtue, 

From  a  single  grain  of  barley, 

From  the  finest  wool  of  lambkins  ?  ” 


Such  were  the  materials,  yet  Ilmarinen  (the  Finnish  Hephaestus) 
made  the  Sampo  of  metals  : — 


The  eternal  magic  artist, 

Ancient  blacksmith,  Ilmarinen, 

First  of  all  the  iron-workers, 

Mixed  together  certain  metals, 

Put  the  mixture  in  the  caldron, 

Laid  it  deep  within  the  furnace, 

Called  the  hirelings  to  the  forging. 
Skilfully  they  work  the  bellows, 

Tend  the  fire  and  add  the  fuel, 

Three  most  lovely  days  of  summer, 

Three  short  nights  of  bright  midsummer,-' 
Till  the  rocks  begin  to  blossom,  •  ' 
In  the  foot-prints  of  the  workmen,^ 

From  the  magic  heat  and  furnace. 


The  metal  came  out  as  a  cross-bar,  a  boat,  a  heifer,  a  plough,  and, 
finally,  as  a  Sampo,  whatever  that  may  be  : — 


On  the  third  night  Ilmarinen, 
Bending  low  to  view  his  metals. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 

Sees  the  magic  Sampo  rising, 

Sees  the  lid  in  many  colors. 

Quick  the  artist  of  Wainola 
Forges  with  the  tongs  and  anvil, 
Knocking  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
Forges  skilfully  the  Sampo  ; 

On  one  side  the  flour  is  grinding, 

On  another  salt  is  making, 

On  a  third  is  money  forging, 

And  the  lid  is  many-colored. 

Well  the  Sampo  grinds  when  finished. 
To  and  fro  the  lid  in  rocking, 

Grinds  one  measure  at  the  day-break, 
Grinds  a  measure  fit  for  eating, 

Grinds  a  second  for  the  market, 

Grinds  a  third  one  for  the  store-house. 


a 


Such  was  the  Sampo,  answering  to  the  Mill  that  Grinds  Money 
in  the  Norse  tale  “  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt.”  For  its  later  adven¬ 
tures  the  curious  must  read  Mr.  Crawford’s  translation,  which 
will  take  them  into  a  new  poetical  world,  and  reveal  to  them  all 
the  natural  life  as  well  as  all  the  magical  fancies  of  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  people.  Mr.  Crawford’s  style  is  not  uniformly  poetical 
and  we  could  wish  for  a  more  elaborate  introduction  and  notes! 
But  the  book,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  is  an  addition  to  good 
literature. * * * * *  6 


NOVELS.* 

fTHIE  various  perils  that  environ  the  man  that  meddles  with 
cold  iron  are  but  trifling  items  in  the  crowd  of  terrible  ad¬ 
ventures  which  beiall  The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane  and  her 
faithful  friend,  Benet  Pengilly,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Frank 
Barrett  in  his  entertaining  novel.  The  title-page,  in  its  old- 
fashioned  prolixity,  promises  marvels  in  the  way  of  “pirates, 
battle,  captivity,  and  other  terrors,”  besides  romantic  and  moving 
incidents  of  a  softer  nature  ;  and  the  book  abundantly  keeps  the 
word  of  the  preface.  The  first  meeting  between  Lady  Biddy  and 
her  adorer,  Benet  Pengilly,  at  which  the  reader  assists,  though 
by  no  means  the  first  between  the  cousins,  is  as  discouraging  as 
any  that  ever  seemed  to  blight  the  hopes  of  a  lover.  Benet  is  in 
the  town  pillory  of  Truro — in  the  days,  of  course,  when  town 
pillories  were — besmirched  with  dirt  and  broken  eggs,  ragged, 
wretched,  disreputable,  and  furious  with  impotent  rage,  the  boys 
of  the  town  pelt  ing  and  insulting  him,  and  a  legend  below  his  head 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  “ Benet  Pengilly,  A  Sturdy  Rogue.”  To  this 
poor  wretch  comes  riding  by,  amid  her  cavaliers,  Lady  Biddy  Fane, 
in  the  pride  of  her  youth,  beauty,  and  rank,  and  so  full  of  angry  scorn 
for  her  cousin’s  disgrace,  that  she  declares  he  should  be  “  sent  to 
the  whipping-post,  there  to  be  soundly  whipped.”  Yet  was  love 
lurking,  hidden  not  far  from  the  two;  for  on  the  last  page  we  find 
the  lady  laying  her  cheek  to  that  of  tlje  “  sturdy  rogue  ”  and 
saying  “  Take  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  I  die  an  old  maid.”  Li  the 
interval  such  extraordinary  events  have  taken  place  that  nothing 
that  could  happen  on  the  last  page  could  any  more  surprise. 
Shipwrecks,  sea-fights,  abductions  by  pirates,  rescues  by  the 
single-handed  Benet,  wanderings  on  the  then  undiscovered  banks 
of  the  “  Oronoque,”  perils  from  “  cocodrills  ”  and  other  fearful 
wild-fowl,  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths,  succeed  each 
other  in  amazing  procession.  Lady  Biddy  was  beautiful  to  in¬ 
convenience  ;  for  every  man  who  looked  on  her  loved  her,  and  in 
those  days  to  love  was  to  carry  off  Benet  Pengilly’s  chief  object 
in  life  was  to  prevent  Lady  Biddy  being  carried  off;  and  he  found 
his  hands  full.  In  the  task  of  protecting  sweet  Biddy,  however, 
when  she  had  no  one  else  to  care  for  her,  Benet’s  “  roguery  ”  fell 
oil'  as  his  “  sturdiness  ”  increased,  and  by  the  time  he  had  borne 
her  unscathed  through  every  peril  that  earth,  ocean,  the  storms 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  malignity  of  mankind  could  devise  against 
her,  Benet  was  worthy  to  receive  the  gift  of  herself.  If  this  in¬ 
genious  narrative  be  not,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  be,  strictly  veracious, 
it  is  certainly  very  well  invented,  and  if  Mr.  Barrett  has  not  quite 
the  convincing  minuteness  of  Defoe,  he  has  a  very  pretty  knack 
of  weaving  adventure.  If  Lady  Biddy  and  Mr.  Benet  Pengilly 
settled  down  to  married  life  in  Cornwall,  as  we  are  given  to  sup¬ 
pose,  we  suspect  they  must  have  found  Truro  commonplace  after 
their  wild  times  in  the  delta  of  th<^“,Oronoque.” 

It  is  an  ominous  thing  to  find  a  novel  which  is  also  an  “auto¬ 
biography,”  in  which  the  heroine’s  Christian  name  is  “  Flower,” 
and  further  to  find  her«s^yled  “  Periwinkle,”  because  her  eyes  are 
blue,  and  she  wreatheS'lier  hat,  neck,  waist,  and  person  generally 
with  the  plant  RousSbau  made  the  rage  by  only  naming  it.  “  ’Tis 
sentiment  hills  me,”  murmurs  the  reader.  The  merits  of  Periwinkle 
strqggle^rainly  through  three  volumes  against  the  sentimental 
egotism  of  the  young  woman  who  tells  the  tale.  The  merits 
are  there.  Miss  Flower  Eversleigh,  the  autobiographist,  writes 
Hiiently  and  well ;  she  has  taken  great  pains  to  construct  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  tantalizing  plot,  and  her  morals  are  as  moral  as  moral 
can  be  ;  for  though  she  does  in  a  state  of  semi-delirium  try  to  cut 
her  husband’s  throat,  she  is  prevented  in  the  nick  of  time  from 
doing  it ;  and  though  there  is  a  gentleman,  not  her  husband,  most 
dreadfully  in  love  with  her,  he  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  “  sing 
his  song  0”  until  the  proper  time  when  the  husband  is  disposed 
of,  and  the  decks,  so  to  speak,  cleared  for  action.  So  far  this 
is  well.  But  the  mistake,  or  perhaps  the  incapacity  of  the  author, 
lies  in  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  characters  to  rise  to  the 
strength  of  the  situations.  The  elements  of  a  powerful  story 
lie  properly  in  the  natures  of  the  actors.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
strong  scene  (what  would  in  theatrical  parlance  be  called  a  curtain 
scene)  when  Flower  attempts  to  murder  her  husband  and  is 
snatched  away  by  her  lover.  But  as  nothing  in  the  character 
or  temperament  of  Flower  has  in  the  faintest  way  shadowed 
forth  any  quality  likely  to  lead  up  to  such  an  action,  the  scene  is 
not  strong,  but  only  stagey.  In  like  manner  the  horrific  mystery 
which  hangs  round  Simon  Creedy  (there  is  a  joke  here  which  no 
one  can  understand  who  does  not  read  the  novel)  is  perfectly 
plain  from  the  first  few  pages  to  any  one  familiar  with  novelists, 
their  tricks,  and  their  manners.  The  mannerism  of  always 
writing,  “  I,  Flower  Darkwood,”  or  “  he,  Leigh  Eversleigh  ”  (sug¬ 
gested,  perhaps,  by  the  immortal  “  I,  Lucy  Snowe,  was  calm”) 
will  not  by  itself  make  impressive  writing.  Arnold  Gray,  the 
author,  does  not,  to  sum  up,  prove  in  Periwinkle  that  she  can 
jfcf  together  a  strong,  robust  story.  But  she  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  graceful  feminine  talent,  and  she  displays  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  simple  natures.  The  playfulness  which  is  not 
absent  would  be  more  pleasing  if  it  were  less  self-conscious,  and 
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such  striking  effects  as  there  are  in  the  novel  are  more  theatrical 
than  truly  dramatic. 

Novel-readers  know  very  well  what  to  expect  from  volumes 
bearing  on  the  title-page  the  name  Hawley  Smart.  A  good  deal 
about  hunting  and  racing,  a  steeplechase  or  two,  plenty  of  mess- 
table  talk,  and  stable  gossip,  the  whole  mixed  up  with  agreeable 
flirtation,  are  sure  to  be  there.  In  The  Master  of  Rathkelly  the 
author’s  style  is  rather  more  loose  and  careless  than  usual,  and 
the  tangled  ends  at  the  close  are  scrambled  together  in  a  hurried 
fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  his  indignation  at  the  unsportsman¬ 
like  proceedings  which  have  happened  of  late  years  in  Ireland 
lends  warmth  and  vigour  to  his  expression.  Irishmen  assaidting 
a  “  meet,”  stoning  the  county  Hunt,  boycotting  the  M.  F.  II., 
killing  and  maiming  hounds,  appear  to  him — as,  indeed,  they  do 
to  most  people — crimes  as  improbable  as  they  are  heinous.  Or,  at 
least,  they  would  have  been  improbable  in  Ireland  a  few  years  ago. 
The  patriotism  must  be  sour  indeed  that  turns  the  Irish  heart 
against  sport  and  embitters  it  where  horses  and  dogs  are  concerned.  < 
The  author  of  The  Master  of  Rathkelly  does  not  take  the  view 
lately  promidgated  that  the  Irish  people  do  not  deviate  from  their 
known  humanity  by  cruel  torturing  of  animals,  or  at  least  only 
deviate  from  political  necessity.  To  break  each  other’s  skulls  in 
fair  fight,  to  hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God,  and  slay  each 
other  for  the  love  of  country,  have  been  the  delight  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  race  since  the  commencement  of  historical  record.  But 
at  least  there  was  no  cowardice  in  that.  A  man  gave  and  a  man 
took  according  to  the  fortune  of  war  and  the  toughness  of  his 
shillelagh.  But  creeping  at  night  into  stables  and  meadows  to 
mutilate  helpless  brutes,  houghing  the  milch-cow  of  the  widow 
and  cutting  the  tails  of  the  oxen,  killing  hounds  and  maiming 
horses,  appear  to  many  more  beside  Captain  Hawley  Smart  acts  of 
the  meanest  cowardice  quite  as  much  as  of  fiendish  cruelty.  They 
are  the  despair  of  those  who  still  cling  to  faith  in  Irish  generosity. 
Impulsive  natures  may  swing  as  far  in  one  direction  as  in  another, 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  momentary  influence ;  but,  when 
the  impetus  lands  them  in  the  commission  of  such  deeds  as  those 
recorded  in  the  novel  we  are  speaking  of — deeds  which  are  more 
than  paralleled  in  almost  daily  reports  in  the  newspapers — the 
epithet  “ humane”  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  them.  “Fair  play’s 
a  jewel”  used  to  be  an  Irish  saying.  But  the  Irish  people,  or  a 
section  of  them,  seem  to  have  changed  all  that. 

The  bright  little  trifle  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Jessop,  which  they  have  named  Check  and  Counter-Check,  holds 
its  place  in  the  weird  catalogue  of  Arrowsmith’s  Bristol  Library, 
like  a  “  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows.”  It  is  the  innocentest 
piece  of  trickery.  Mr.  Paid  Stuyvesant  is  a  lawyer  in  New 
York,  who  has  got  circumstantial  evidence  on  the  brain,  his  I 
malady  intensified  by  too  profound  study,  in  his  less  profes¬ 
sional  moments,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Gaboriau,  and  Fortund  du  I 
Boisgobey.  Therefore  does  Mr.  Stuyvesant  leap  wildly  and 
hastily  to  conclusions  inconsistent  with  the  good  faith  of  his 
friend  and  future  brother-in-law,  Charlie  Vaughn,  a  young 
gentleman  who  spells  his  surname  as  we  have  written  it,  but  has 
not  many  other  objectionable  qualities.  It  is  true  that  any  one 
defrauding  a  good  old  English  name  in  this  way  of  the  vowel 
which  belongs  to  it  might  naturally,  on  occasion,  be  suspected  of 
stealing  a  valuable  picture;  but  this  was  far  from  being  Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s  reason  for  doubt,  therefore  the  evidence  is  not 
relative.  This  clever  lawyer,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  plot,  behaves 
in  a  maimer  which  appears  to  the  lay  mind  destitute  of  sense ; 
but  that  matters  little,  since  the  narration  of  his  foolishness  is 
very  amusing.  There  is  a  clever  little  scene  in  a  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  which  various  dialects  are  brought  in  comically.  The 
Irish,  the  negro,  and  the  German  English,  as  “spoke”  in  New 
York,  are  capitally  done,  though  one  wonders  if  “  versteht  Sie  ” 
is  dialect  or  bad  grammar. 


BUNDOBAST  AND  KHABAR.* 

THE  discovery  of  British  India  by  polite  Society,  which 
occurred  some  time  in  the  last  decade,  has  led  to  notable 
results.  It  has  turned  the  plains  of  India,  during  the  cold  season, 
into  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  aristocratic  sportsmen  and 
fashionable  excursionists  ;  it  has  made  the  Calcutta  season  bril¬ 
liant  with  duchesses  and  statesmen  out  for  a  holiday.  It  has 
laid  a  considerable  additional  tax,  in  the  form  of  obligatory 
hospitality,  on  the  backs  of  Indian  officials,  already  bending 
under  the  burden  of  a  ruinous  exchange ;  last,  not  least,  it  has 
produced  a  literature  of  its  own.  Polite  Society,  when  on  its 
travels,  knows  instinctively  that  mankind  will  care  to  hear 
of  its  emotions  and  experiences,  and  sets  itself,  with  naive 
good-nature,  to  gratify  the  general  passion  for  publicity.  Each 
visitor  records  the  impressions  of  a  six  weeks’  tour — the 
vicissitudes  of  a  railway  journey,  the  inevitable  interview  with 
the  intelligent  native,  the  aphorisms  of  the  sage  official,  the  | 
triumphs  of  a  well-organized  battue.  The  result  is  a  crop  of 
small  volumes  of  travel,  all  covering  exactly  the  same  area, 
occupied  with  exactly  the  same  adventures,  and  instinct  with 
exactly  the  same  ideas.  Colonel  Larking’s  B  undo  bast  and  Khabar 
is  a  typical  specimen. 

“Bimdobast  and  Khabar”  is  the  Indian  equivalent  for 
“arrangement  and  news” — a  title  the  point  of  which  is  not,  at 

*  Bundobast  and  Khabar  :  Reminiscence*  of  India.  By  Colonel  Cuthbert  ) 
Larking.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  i8S3. 


first  sight,  apparent  to  the  ordinary  intellect.  Colonel  Larking, 
however,  soon  makes  his  meaning  clear.  “Arrangement  and 
news  ”  were  the  two  main  ideas  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  his  stay  in  India — the  “  arrangement,”  namely,  of 
luxurious  tiger-hunts,  the  “  news  ”  that  some  unfortunate  bullock, 
tethered  in  the  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  wild  beasts, 
had  been  slaughtered  in  the  night,  and  that  the  tiger,  gorged 
with  his  banquet,  would  be  crouching  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
awaiting  attack.  These  may  seem  slight  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
an  entire  narrative,  but  a  very  few  pages  of  Colonel  Larking’s 
story  suffice  to  show  what  ample  material  they  may  afford  to  a 
writer  duly  qualified  to  handle  them.  Colonel  Larking  came  to 
India  as  no  ordinary  man.  The  first  heading  of  the  first  chapter 
reveals  the  spell  which  placed  the  resources  of  an  Eastern  poten¬ 
tate  at  his  command.  “I  am  invited  to  stay  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  in  India.  I  leave  London,”  &c.  &c.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  at  intervals  that  we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
following,  however  respectfully,  Colonel  Larking’s  movements  in 
India.  He  emerges  from  Royal  companionship ;  he  is  revealed 
to  mortal  ken ;  we  know,  for  a  while,  how  he  fared,  what  he 
shot,  who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him,  what  sights 
impressed  him,  what  accidents  he  encountered.  Then  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls,  the  privileged  tourist  passes  again  into  the  ineffable 
presence,  and  all  again  is  silence.  We  must  seek  to  know  no 
more.  One  part  of  his  journey,  the  author  tells  us,  though  not 
the  least  enjoyable,  he  has  thought  it  best,  as  he  was  not  travel¬ 
ling  independently,  to  omit  altogether,  “  lest  my  views  and 
opinions  might  be  thought  to  reflect  those,  however  indirectly,  of 
the  personages  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  associated.” 
Laudable  discretion,  however  tantalizing  to  human  inquisitive¬ 
ness  such  reticence  may  be  !  Let  us  be  content  with  such  reve¬ 
lation  as  Colonel  Larking  can  safely  make,  without  the  risk  of 
profaning  the  mysteries  of  his  royal  companions. 

The  main  incident  of  the  tour  was  a  tiger-shooting  expedition, 
organized  for  the  author  during  his  stay  at  Hyderabad.  The 
Nizam  appears  to  be  a  splendid  host.  “  Dr.  Lauder,  who  man¬ 
aged  the  whole  expedition,  made  a  most  excellent  bundobast,  and 
seemed  to  have  provided  every  luxury  he  could  think  of — such 
as  champagne,  hock,  claret,  sherry,  two  hundred  dozen  of  soda- 
water,  pates-de-foie-gras,  liqueurs,  and  other  similar  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.”  The  Nizam  lent  “  two  of  his  staunch 
elephants,”  which,  with  three  of  “the  Yikar’s”  (a  high  official 
who  headed  the  expedition),  had  been  sent  on  ahead.  “  The 
Yikar  had  also  sent  on  eleven  riding-horses,  three  camels,  seventy- 
two  bullock  ‘  bandies,’  twenty  sowars,  and  a  like  number  of 
Rohillas,  two  complete  sets  of  camp  tents  and  cooks,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  we  were  to  have  a  post  backward  and  forwards  every 
two  or  three  days,  though  this  would  sometimes  entail  a  ride 
of  from  1 50  to  200  miles  for  the  sowars  who  carried  it.  We 
calculated  that  our  party,  including  soldiers,  servants,  and 
followers,  would  number  about  250  men — a  large  number  to  move 
about  the  country,  with  no  roads,  and  where  most  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  had  to  be  carried  about  with  us.”  The  equipment  of  the 
sportsmen  was  as  complete  as  the  occasion  demanded.  Colonel 
Larking’s  battery  consisted  of  “  a  ‘500  Empress  by  Holland  & 
Holland,  a  No.  10  smooth-bore  by  Moorson,  a  pair  of  No.  12 
smooth-bores  by  Boss.”  He  had  provided  himself  with  “an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition  from  Rodda  &  Sons,  of  Calcutta. 
On  au  expedition  like  this  it  is  always  as  well  to  have  a  great 
deal  more  ammunition  than  is  really  required ;  for  so  many  acci¬ 
dents  may  happen  to  it,  carried  about  as  it  is  on  coolies’  heads  or 
the  rough  bullock  bandies  through  the  jungle.”  For  the  benefit 
of  future  shikaris  it  is  recorded  that  Colonel  Larking’s  wardrobe 
included  a  good  supply  of  flannel  shirts ;  a  couple  of  “  shikari 
suits,”  made  to  the  wearer’s  pleasure  by  a  native  tailor  ;  two  pairs 
of  Sambur  leather  boots,  with  cotton  soles  for  walking  in  the 
jungle  ;  leather  gauntlets,  with  air-holes  in  the  back  to  save  the 
hands  from  scratches  while  riding  through  brushwood ;  “  two 
solar  topis  and  a  pad  down  the  back  are  also  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,”  and  a  gauze  veil  to  keep  off  the  troublesome  flies.  “  Last, 
but  not  least,”  says  the  author,  “  of  the  comforts  I  had  with  me 
in  the  jungle  was  a  spray-diffuser  and  a  good  allowance  of 
Penhaligon’s  bay  rum  ;  I  cannot  express  how  refreshing  this  was 
after  a  hard  day  in  the  hot  jungle.” 

Thus  equipped,  these  sturdy  sportsmen  sallied  forth  to  meet 
the  monarch  of  the  Indian  forest.  The  history  of  the  campaign 
is  that  which  is  invariable  on  such  occasions.  It  has  been  told  a 
hundred  times  before,  and  is  about  as  full  of  adventure  as  a 
morning’s  pheasant  shooting  in  an  English  covert.  Every  reader 
of  books  of  Indian  sport  knows  its  incidents  by  heart.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  begin  by  a  general  seizure  of  the  peasants’  bullocks, 
forty  or  fifty  of  which  are  tied  up  through  the  night  in  different 
parts  of  the  forest.  At  last  one  of  them  gets  killed,  and  is  found 
mangled  and  half  eaten  in  the  morning.  Then  the  sportsman’s 
heart  becomes  elate ;  he  boldly  mounts  his  elephant  with  a  small 
battery  of  firearms,  or  is  posted  safely  in  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
from  which  he  is  likely  to  get  a  shot  at  passing  game.  Meanwhile 
a  small  army  of  peasants  has  been  collected  by  the  officials,  and 
are  marched  with  shouts  and  tom-tomings  through  the  jungle. 
The  native  huntsmen  are  on  their  mettle  to  show  sport  and 
expose  themselves  to  risks  which  not  seldom  cost  them  their 
lives.  The  mauled  victim  is  sent  back,  with  many  regrets,  to 
camp,  and  the  sport  goes  merrily  forward.  Presently  a  tiger 
is  heard,  the  native  beaters  fly  for  refuge,  “  chattering  like 
monkeys,”  each  to  the  nearest  tree.  Then  one  of  the  sports¬ 
men  gets  a  shot ;  others  in  succession  complete  the  work,  and 
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the  tiger  rolls  over,  with  the  contents  of  half  a  dozen  rifles 
in  his  person.  1  he  sportsmen  descend,  there  is  a  slight  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  “  whose  the  tiger  is,”  the  first  man  who 
draws  blood  being  entitled  to  claim  him.  The  party  is  then 
grouped  around  the  prostrate  victim,  and  a  photograph  is  taken. 
Ihe  happy  sportsmen  return  in  triumph  to  camp  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  with  sprays  ot  bay  rum  and  libations  of  champagne,  and  to 
record  their  successes  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

„  There  is,  unfortunately,  another  side  to  the  picture.  These 

big  shoots,  got  up  for  the  edification  of  European  gentlemen, 
are  not  the  mere  matters  of  amusement  that  those  who  enjoy 
them  are  apt  to  imagine.  They  are  extremely  costly  to  the  Rajah 
who  gives  them,  and  extremely  oppressive  to  the  people.  A 
small  army,  such  as  that  which  accompanied  Colonel  Larking, 
marching  through  a  district,  is  a  perfect  scourge  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  have  to  conciliate  their  ruler  and  landlord  and  his 
subordinates  bv  patient  submission  to  every  form  of  extortion. 
The  peasant,  whose  bullocks  are  carried  olf  to  serve  as  baits  for 
wild  animals,  is  certain  to  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain  with  the 
unscrupulous  underling  who  regulates  the  transaction.  One  in¬ 
stance  is  given  by  Colonel  Larking : — 

V  bile  we  were  having  our  smoke  [he  says],  a  man  and  his  wife  came 
y  dll  a  regular  “ewe-lamb  ’  story,  they  went  down  on  their  knees  before 
the  Nawab,  and  complained  that  his  shikari  had  forcibly  taken  their  only 
buffalo,  and  tied  it  up  as  bait  for  a  tiger.  The  Nawab  told  them  that 
,,e'  ^  ,e  weh  Pakl  for  it,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  console  them  at 

all,  and  they  were  sent  away  in  great  distress  of  mind. 


A  still  worse  result  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  giver  of  the 
entertainment.  His  attention  is  diverted  from  all  useful  work 
among  his  dependents,  and  he  fancies  that  he  is  gaining  influence 
and  prestige  by  catering  on  a  magnificent  scale  for  English 
gentlemen,  who  will  sing  his  praises  among  their  countrymen, 
ihe  guests,  who  have  been  splendidly  entertained  and  provided 
with  first-rate  sport,  naturally  see  everything  an  couleur  da  rose. 
I  ms  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Theyoung  Nizam 
and  his  officials  are  extolled  in  language  which,  to  any  one  who 
-knows  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  is  absurdly  eulogistic.  He  has 
“come  prominently  before  the  British  public  by  his  display  of 
exceptional  talents  iii  the  way  of  government  and  his  thorough 
business-like  ways.  .  .  .  He  goes  heart  and  soul  into  all  matters 
affecting  his  people.  .  .  .  His  magnificent  gift  of  60  lakhs  towards 
the  defences  of  India  proves  above  all  things  how  loyal  he  is  to 
England.  .  .  .  He  has  a  great  opinion  of  England,  and  is  happy  in 
having  such  advisers  as  Mr.  Cordery  and  Colonel  Marshall.”  All  this 
sounds  silly  enough,  read  in  the  light  of  recent  occurrences  at 
Hyderabad.  But  panegyrics  of  this  sort  are  the  price  that  influ¬ 
ential  visitors  pay  for  a  costly  entertainment.  The  evil  is  of 
wide  extent.  One  of  the  most  promising  young  Rajahs  in  India 
has  been  fairly  ruined  in  purse  and  character  alike  by  the  constant 
influx  of  European  visitors  bent  upon  enjoying*  bis  hospitality  and 
shooting  over  his  domain.  Meanwhile  the  European  official 
sutlers  severely.  His  money,  his  thoughts,  his  time,  are  spent  in 
promoting  the  amusement  of  a  few  English  gentlemen,  whose  in¬ 
fluential  friends  secure  them  a  courteous  reception  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  convenient  introductions  in  any  direction  in  which 
good  cheer  and  good  sport  may  be  expected.*  It  is  well  that  in¬ 
telligent  Englishmen  should  visit  India  and  see  something  of  the 
country  and  the  curious  problems  which  it  presents.  No  better 
remedy  can  be  suggested  for  the  rashness  and  ignorance  which 
characterize  amateur  criticism  of  Indian  affairs.  But  gentlemen 
vho,  like  Colonel  Larking,  go  out  to  India  simply  in  search  of 
bundobast  and  khabar,”  who  view  the  natives  simply  as  so 
many  mimstrants  to  their  enjoyment,  and  whose  gratitude  to  their 
host-  compels  them  to  irrational  and  undeserved  eulogies,  con¬ 
tribute  less  than  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
only  add  one  more  difficulty  to  the  numerous  difficulties  of  Indian 
administration. 


A  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.* 

HPHE  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  the  summer  of  1883  was 
J-  exceptionally  disastrous  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  and  un¬ 
usually  interesting  in  its  more  distant  effects.  The  Simda  Strait 
between  Java  and  Sumatra,  at  one  side  of  which  is  the  island  of 
Krakatoa,  is  a,  connecting  link  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
Sea.s  and  so  is  one  of  the  marine  highways.  On  the  nearer  coasts 
of  the  two  great  islands  in  this  archipelago  are  numerous  small 
towns  and  villages,  where  some  European  residents  are  scattered 
among  the  native  inhabitants;  while,  at  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  distance  from  the  volcano  are  the  important  towns 
of  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg.  Thus  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  eruption  have  been  more  fully  recorded  than  if 
it  had  occurred  on  some  lonely  island  or  in  tiie  less  accessible 
parts  of  a  continent ;  and  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  was  quickly 
circulated  by  telegraph,  observers  were  on  the  watch  for  its  more 
distant  effects. 

The  exceptional  interest  of  these  had  been  notified  in  the 
following  December  and  January  by  papers  read  and  discussed 
at  the  Royal  Society.  Accordingly  its  Council,  early  in  18S4 
determined  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  its  Fellows  “to  collect  the 
various  accounts  of  the  volcanic  eruption  at  Krakatoa  and  its 

..  T^ie  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  subsequent  Phenomena.  Report  of 
the  Krakatoa  Committee  of  the  Koval  Society.  Edited  by  G.  J  Si  mons 
r.-K.b.  London:  ITubner  &.  Co.  1888.  ’ 


attendant  phenomena,  in  such  form  as  shall  best  provide  for  their 
preservation  and  promote  their  usefulness.”  This  Committee, 
subsequently  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
In  three  Fellows  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  collected  a  vast 
mass  ot  material,  which  has  been  summarized  and  arranged  in  a 
series  ot  reports.  These  are  included  in  the  present  volume, 
which  has  been  edited  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  and 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society.  Fortunately  for 
the  interests  of  science,  the  Dutch-India  Government,  after 
taking  such  steps  as  were  imperatively  demanded  to  secure  the 
safe  nai  igation  of  the  strait  and  relieve  the  widespread  misery 
caused  by  the  eruption,  commissioned  Mr.  K.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  a 
geologist  whose  knowledge  of  the  region,  as  is  well  known,' is 
exceptionally  great,  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  disaster ;  and  his 
Report,  illustrated  by  an  atlas  of  plates,  has  been  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  the  Dutch  and  the  French  languages.  The  latter 
Government  also  commissioned,  early  in  1884,  MM.  Rene  Breon 
and  W.  C.  Korthal  to  visit  Krakatoa,  and  the  preliminary  Report 
of  their  investigations  has  also  been  published.  Both  these  Re¬ 
ports  have,  of  course,  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  present  volume. 

In  this  the  history  of  the  eruption  and  its  geological  phenomena, 
including  a  careful  description  of  the  volcanic  materials,  has  been 
written  by  Professor  Judd,  who,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualifications  for  the  task.  The  Report  on  the  Air-waves 
and  Sounds  caused  by  the  eruption  has  been  prepared  in  the 
Meteorological  Office  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Scott,  the  Secretary,  and 
General  Strachey,  Chairman  of  the  Meteorological  Council.  The 
Report  on  the  Seismic  Sea-waves  was  begun  by  the  late  Sir 
F.  J.  Evans  and  has  been  completed  by  his  successor,  Captain 
\\  .  J.  L.  W  harton ;  the  Report  on  the  unusual  Optical  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Atmosphere  is  the  joint  production  of  the  Hon. 
I .  A.  Rollo  Russell  and  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Archibald ;  and  the 
Import  on  the  Magnetical  and  Electrical  Phenomena  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple,  of  the  Kew  Observatory.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  plates,  diagrams, 
charts,  and  woodcuts,  and  thus  forms  the  most  complete  scientific 
memoir  on  a  great  volcanic  eruption  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  editor  and  tlie  authors  of  the  Reports  has  evidently  been 
\el7  8TeaL  and  tke  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  Royal 
society  cannot  have  been  small ;  but  the  result  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  volume  ot  exceptional  and  permanent  value.  Six  years 
ago  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sunda  Strait  was  a  group  of 
islands  clothed  with  vegetation  of  exceptional  luxuriance.  From 
the  largest  of  these  a  conspicuous  cinder  cone  rose  to  a  height 
°I'  ,3  kcet,  and  bore  the  name  in  the  old  Javanese  language 

of  Rakata  or  “the  Crab.  ’  This  name,  rendered  by  the  Dutch 
Krakatau,  by  the  Portuguese  Krakatao,  by  the  English  Kra¬ 
katoa,  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  island.  Professor  Judd 
is  of  opinion  that  this  group  of  islands  was  the  “  basal  wreck  ” 
of  a  great  volcanic  mountain  which  very  probably  had  been 
about-  twenty-five  miles  _  in  circumference  at  the  sea-line,  and 
may  have  risen  to  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  It  was 
composed,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  what  remains,  mainly  of 
la'  a>  ^is  being  the  species  called  enstatite-dacite.  Of  its  de¬ 
struction,  a  catastrophe  probably  yet  more  terrible  than  the  last 
one,  no  record  has  been  preserved;  still  the  event  must  have 
occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times,  for  since  the  last  eruption 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  original  cone  rested  on  Tertiary 
and  even  on  Post-tertiary,  deposits.  After  these  ancient-  explosions 
probably  only  an  irregular  crater  ring  remained,  rising  at  the 
highest  parts  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Hie  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  volcano  was  a  series  of  com¬ 
paratively  quiet  eruptions  which  built  up  small  volcanic  cones 
within  the  ring,  and  so  gradually  filled  up  this  huge  crater, 
.then,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  these  ejections,  this  irregular 
ma^s  subsided,  so  as  to  submerge  the  lower  parts  and  convert  tbe 
higher  into  the  island  group  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
At-  some  late  period  during  these  varied  episodes  a  lateral  vent 
was  formed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  crater  ring,  and  the  cone  of 
Rakata  itself  was  built  up.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  material  ejected  from  the  volcano  before  or  since  this 
epoch  is  of  one  kind— namely,  enstatite-dacite— Rakata  is  basalt, 
llms  an  acid  and  a  basic  lava  have  been  thrown  up  practically 
Irom  one  and  the  same  fiery  fountain.  J 

These  islands,  though  frequently  visited  by  fishermen  and 
■n  oodmen  from  the  neighbouring  shores,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  inhabited.  Hence  little  is  known  from  tradi¬ 
tion  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  volcano ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  a  very  severe  outbreak  occurred  in  the  year  1680  This  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  forests,  but  probably  did  not  materially 
aftect  the  form  of  the  island.  Before  long  trees  and  herbage 
again  clothed  the  devastated  slopes,  and  for  two  centuries  nature 
was  at,  rest.  But  some  eight  years  since  it  became  evident  that 
the  volcano  was  entering  upon  a  phase  of  renewed  activity 
Earthquakes  became  frequent  in  the  surrounding  district,  some  of 
which  caused  serious  damage.  It  was  not,  however,  till  May 
1883  that  any  signs  of  an  eruption  were  observed.  Then  on  the 
evening  ot  the  21st,  a  steam  column  was  seen  to  rise  from 
Krakatoa,  which  on  the  next  day  was  discovered  to  proceed,  not 
from  Rakata,  but  from  the  lower  part  of  the  island  Loud,  ex¬ 
plosions  were  heard,  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  playing  around 
the  vaporous  column,  and  great  quantities  of  dust  and  pumice 
were  shot_ forth  into  the  air  to  an  estimated  height  of  about  seven 
miles,  which  fell,  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  far  beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  island.  After  a  few  days,  however,  this  eruption 
became  less  violent,  so  that  an  excursion  party  from  Batavia 
landed  on  Krakatoa,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  site  of  the 
disturbance  was  a  cone  named  Perboewatan,  which  rose  some 
300  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  largest 
island.  During  this  visit  many  interesting  particulars  were  noted 
down,  and  a  photograph  of  the  eruption  was  even  taken,  a  tinted 
copy  of  which  is  included  in  the  present  volume.  This  phase  of 
variable,  hut  on  the  whole  diminished,  activity  lasted  about  three 
months,  during  which  time  new  orifices  were  opened  “  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  filled-up  crater  of  the  great  volcano,”  till  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  26  the  eruption  assumed  the  paroxysmal 
stage,  as  it  may  he  called,  which  lasted  till  the  morning  of 
August  28.  The  most  violent  explosions,  four  in  number, 
occurred  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  previous  day,  and  of 
these  the  worst  and  most  far-reaching  in  its  results  took  place, 
according  to  Mr.  Verbeek,  at  10.2  a.m.,  local  time.  During 
these  convulsions  about  two-thirds  of  the  island  Krakatoa  were 
destroyed ;  the  northern  half  of  Ralcata  was  blown  into  the  air, 
leaving  a  vertical  cliff  about  2,000  feet  high ;  the  sea,  some¬ 
times  over  1,000  feet  in  depth,  flowed  wdiere  there  had  been  land, 
which  in  places  had  risen  as  much  as  1,400  feet  above  the  ocean 
level.  The  height,  however,  of  Rakata,  and  the  area  of  its  southern 
flank,  had  been  somewhat  augmented  by  the  ejected  materials. 
Of  the  other  islands,  the  smallest,  Poolsche  Iloedje,  had  disap¬ 
peared,  but  Lang  and  Verlaten  Islands  had  been  enlarged  and  in¬ 
creased  in  height  by  the  scoria  discharged  from  the  central  crater. 
It  is  probable  that  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  miles 
round  the  focus  of  the  eruption  the  sea-bed  has  been  generally 
elevated,  at  most  about  sixty  feet ;  but  along  one  line,  eight  or  nine 
miles  in  length,  according  to  Mr.  Verbeek,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  depth,  not  improbably  indicating  the  opening  of  a  fissure 
in  the  submerged  cone.  Two  new  islands  were  formed  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Krakatoa,  probably  by  the  accumulation 
of  scoria  in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  sea,  which  have  since  been 
washed  away.  Professor  Judd  is  of  opinion,  and  the  discussion  of 
this  question  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  Report,  that 
the  most  violent  explosions  were  due  to  the  vapour  disseminated 
in  the  molten  mass  which  had  been  pent  up  for  a  time  by  the 
chilling  of  the  surface  consequent  on  the  inrushes  of  cool  sea¬ 
water. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eruption  one  vessel,  the  Charles 
Bal,  was  beating  about  the  Strait  of  Sunda — the  darkness  render¬ 
ing  a  continuance  of  the  voyage  impossible — within  a  dozen  miles 
of  Krakatoa,  a  few  others  were  at  greater  distances,  but  within 
the  area  more  immediately  affected.  Fortunately  at  the  time 
of  the  most  violent  explosions  not  one  was  near,  for  probably 
ship  and  crew  would  have  been  alike  lost.  The  night  of  the 
26th  was  a  bad  enough  experience;  the  air,  notwithstanding  j 
a  strong  wind,  being  “  hot,  choking,  and  sulphurous ;  masses 
like  iron  cinders  falling  on  the  ship  ” ;  incessant  explosions,  cul¬ 
minating  towards  midnight  in  almost  continuous  roar ;  “  the 
sky,  one  second  an  intense  blackness,  the  next  a  blaze  of  fire ;  ” 
while  the  masts  and  yardarms  were  studded  with  corposants, 
and  lambent  with  a  peculiar  pinky  flame,  coming  from  clouds 
which  seemed  to  touch  them. 

On  the  decks  of  vessels  several  miles  away  mud  and  pumice  fell 
in  showers  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  a  darkness  came  on 
like  that  of  a  mirk  midnight ;  the  pumice  covered  the  sea  for 
miles  in  vast  floating  banks,  which  were  sometimes  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  and  completely  arrested  the  course  of  a  vessel.  At  Batavia, 
100  miles  away,  soon  after  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a 
gloom  like  that  of  a  London  fog  came  gradually  on  ;  lamps  were 
lit  in  the  houses,  and  at  last  the  darkness  became  complete.  Shortly 
before  this  dust  began  to  fall,  which  increased  to  a  regular  dust- 
rain  about  1 1,  and  lasted  till  1  P.M.,  when  it  gradually  diminished, 
and  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Similar  phenomena, 
though  of  shorter  duration,  occurred  at  Buitenzorg,  and  at  both 
towns  the  air-waves  caused  by  the  explosions  burst  windows,  and 
even  cracked  walls.  The  sounds  were  heard  even  at  Rodriguez, 
full  3,000  miles  away  from  the  volcano. 

But  the  great  sea-waves,  generated  hv  the  more  violent  ex¬ 
plosions,  produced  effects  far  more  disastrous  to  property  and  life. 
These  swept  the  coasts  bordering  the  Strait  of  Sunda  at  various 
times,  from  the  evening  of  the  26th  to  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
By  their  inrush  on  to  the  lowland  districts,  “  all  vessels  near  the 
shore  were  stranded  ;  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  coast 
devastated ;  two  of  the  lighthouses  swept  away,  and  the  lives 
of  36,380  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  37  Europeans, 
sacrificed.”  According  to  Captain  Wharton,  the  longer  waves, 
due  to  these  sea-disturbances,  have  been  traced  north  and  east  in 
the  Java  Sea  for  about  480  miles;  on  the  south  and  east  pro¬ 
bably  not  further  than  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  while  on  the 
west  the  most  important  wave  travelled  over  great  distances, 
reaching  Cape  Horn,  and  possibly  the  English  Channel.  The 
sounds  were  heard  over  an  egg-shaped  area  about  72  degrees  in 
length  and  57  degrees  in  width,  but  the  air-wave,  the  course  of 
which  has  been  most  carefully  tabulated,  represented  in  diagrams, 
and  discussed  by  General  Strachey,  made  three  complete  circuits 
of  the  globe,  and  was  even  traced  some  distance  from  Krakatoa, 
as  its  centre,  on  a  fourth  aerial  voyage. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  eruption  strange  atmospheric 
effects  began  to  be  observed  in  neighbouring  regions — the  sun 
was  fiery  red,  green,  or  blue  in  colour;  the  sky  was  strangely 
tinted,  hazy,  or  lurid  ;  then,  as  autumn  advanced,  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  sunsets  and  the  unusual  frequency  of  an  “after¬ 


glow  ”  in  extra-tropical  regions  attracted  general  attention.  It 
was  soon  suggested  that  these  were  caused  either  directly  by  the 
minute  particles  of  dust  which  had  been  discharged  by  the 
volcano  and  were  still  floating  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  indirectly  by  the  precipitation  of  vapour  facilitated  by 
their  presence.  An  extraordinary  number  of  facts  relating  to  the 
various  atmospheric  phenomena  has  been  collected,  which  are 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Russell  in  an  elaborate  and 
lengthy  Report.  They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remark¬ 
able  sky-glows  (of  which  six  chromolithographs  are  given  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  W.  Ascroft)  which  characterized  the  autumn  of 
1883,  and  to  some  extent  reappeared  in  1884  and  1885,  can  be 
proved  to  have  originated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  whence  they 
spread  gradually  into  extra-tropical  regions ;  that  the  various 
phenomena  exhibited  were  such  as  would  result  from  the  gradual 
sifting  out  by  gravitation  of  the  coarser  particles  from  a  vast 
mass  of  dust,  the  finer  part  of  which  was  so  minute  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  floating  practically  at  the  same  level,  but  which  ultimately, 
though  with  exceeding  slowness,  was  eliminated  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  atmosphere.  That  is,  they  attribute  these  sky- 
glows,  in  the  main,  directly  to  the  effect  of  the  enormous  cloud 
of  volcanic  dust  ejected  from  Krakatoa,  which  slowly  diffused 
itself  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  as  smoke  spreads  from  the  funnel 
of  a  steamer  on  a  quiet  day.  They  estimate  that  this  reflecting 
fog-bank  of  volcanic  dust  floated  at  first  between  104,000  and 
121,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  alone  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  paroxysm. 
Krakatoa  was  a  monster  cannon  which  shot  out  its  smoke,  and 
this  vertically,  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

PIT  HE  old-fashioned  styles  of  engraving  hold  their  own  well 
JL  against  the  “  processes  ”  ;  but  it  must  he  allowed  that  such 
a  facsimile  of  a  water-colour  as  comes  to  us  from  Messrs. 
Boussod  &  Valadon,  under  the  title  “The  First  Communion,” 
after  De  Beaufond,  is  a  marvel  difficult  to  excel.  A  young  girl 
kneeling  on  a  priedieu,  all  in  white,  and  holding  a  white  book, 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  suitable  subject  for  colour-printing.  The 
delicacy  of  the  gradations,  the  warmth  of  the  carnations,  and, 
what  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  the 
copy,  as  a  copy,  of  a  water-colour  sketch,  partly  in  body,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  the  publishers  may  well  be  proud. 

We  have  received  proofs  of  two  etchings  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
“Towing  up  the  Waal,”  and  a  similar  scene,  apparently  at 
Tilbury  on  the  Thames,  slight  but  very  fresh  and  charming  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  kind  of  art  which  is  very  popular,  especially  with 
people  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  yachts.  They  are  published 
by  Mr.  Dunthorne,  of  Vigo  Street,  who  also  sends  an  original 
etching  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  “Their  Share  of  the  Toil” — some 
women  counting  out  fish  on  the  shore  of  an  evening  or  early 
morning  sea,  with  a  calm  foreground,  and  one  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
most  “Hunterian”  views  of  waves  and  rocks  behind.  Mr.- 
Hunter’s  waves  are  often  so  like  rocks  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  distinguish  them ;  but  here  the  warm  light,  the  graceful 
figures,  and  a  certain  skill  in  execution  make  up  for  much  that  is 
peculiar  and  unpleasant. 

In  utter  contrast  to  Mr.  Hunter's  methods  we  have  M. 
Lopisgich’s  “  Hamlet,”  a  view  of  a  couple  of  thatched  cottages  in 
a  low  marshy  landscape,  and  with  a  pale  sky  behind,  everything 
being  as  soft  as  it  can  be  made  by  etching — almost  to  the  verge 
of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  engraver  in  mezzotint.  Of 
course  such  an  effect  as  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  extensive 
use  of  the  dry  point  method.  This  print,  which  is  of  great 
delicacy,  and  of  a  subdued  velvety  beauty,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon.  The  still  water  of  the  canal,  with 
its  weeds  and  flags,  and  the  reflection  of  the  light  sky  and  of  the 
dark  cottages,  make  this  a  very  poetical  piece  of  work,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  any  signs  of  life — a  figure,  or  even  rising  smoke. 

A  very  similar  effect  reigns  in  Mr.  Frank  Short’s  rendering  of 
Mr.  Alfred  East’s  evening  view,  “  Calm  and  beautiful  the  Moon 
arose.”  This  is  described  as  a  mezzotint.  It  differs,  however, 
very  little  in  technique  from  M.  Lopisgich’s  “  Hamlet  ”  just 
mentioned ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  swans  in  the  foreground 
both  add  interest  to  the  work  as  a  picture  and  also  help  to 
enhance  the  higher  light  which  comes  from  the  rising  moon. 
There  is  great  depth  and  softness  in  the  background,  and  the 
reflections  are  well  managed.  This  print,  of  which  we  have 
received  a  proof,  comes  from  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  of  Vigo 
Street ;  who  also  sends  us  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe’s  “  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,”  an  etching  of  a  wholly  different  class.  The  field 
is  a  field  of  wheat,  over  which  there  is  the  glow  of  a  sky  full  of 
thin  clouds,  which  scarcely  hide  the  sun  and  scarcely  temper 
the  heat.  A  row  of  French  peasants,  men  and  women  alike,  are 
engaged  in  cutting  and  tying  the  sheaves,  and  in  the  foreground 
is  the  farmer  on  horseback,  in  a  white  blouse.  The  distance,  low 
and  flat,  is  cleverly  managed,  with  its  alternations  of  hill  and 
wood,  diversified  by  windmills.  This  is  a  print  which  could  not 
quickly  pall,  and  which  would  repay  considerable  examination  in 
different  lights. 

Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon  also  send  us  a  “remarque”  proof 
of  a  large  etching  by  M.  Eugene  Fomes,  of  J.  F.  Millet’s  “  Geese 
on  a  Pond.”  The  subject  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  in  most 
of  Millet’s  pictures ;  it  is  not  very  pretty  in  itself,  and  wants 
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breadth,  in  our  opinion.  It  lias,  however,  many  of  the  qualities 
most  admired  in  the  work  of  the  great  etchers,  and  will  please 
those  who  understand  that  kind  of  art  better  than  the  general 
public.  Hie  best  part  of  the  print  is,  perhaps,  the  background, 
with  a  fine  cloudy,  but  sunlit,  sky. 

Under  the  title,  “  An  Unexpected  Visitor,”  Messrs.  Gladwell 
Brothers,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  have  published  a  large  mezzo¬ 
tint  by  Mr.  C.  Alais,  after  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley’s  very  funny 
picture,  representing  a  pig  looking  in  on  a  litter  of  foxhound 
puppies,  which  scatter  in  all  directions,  tumbling  over  each  other. 
A  cat  and  other  accessories  are  in  the  background.  Messrs. 
Gladwell  have  sent  us  an  artist’s  proof,  and  we  can  testify  to 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  impression.  Certainly  mezzotint 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  delineation  of  animal  life.  As 
usual  in  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley’s  work,  the  fun  is  very  spontaneous, 
and  as  simple  as  in  a  vignette  by  Bewick. 


MEMOIR  OF  PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH.* 

TIIE  life  of  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  of  which  Mrs.  Olipkant 
has  given  a  very  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  account,  was  in  all  respects  but  one  a  very  fortunate  and 
happy  life-  If  if  had  not  been  for  the  singular  and  distressing 
mental  disease,  the  nigra  undce  lethnrgi,  which  repeatedly  attacked 
lam  during  his  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  attack  of  which  his  days  closed,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
been  an  except  ionally  lucky  man.  That  he  was  a  very  amiable  one 
every  one  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  him  will  probably 
admit ;  that  he  was  able  and  accomplished  few  will  deny.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  men  at  least  as  able  and  as  accom¬ 
plished  as  he  never  attain  to  anything  like  the  position  which, 
as  a  very  young  man,  he  attained  without,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
any  very  particular  antecedent  claim  to  it.  lie  was  hard-worked, 
no  doubt ;  all  men  not  born  to  fort  une,  and  some  so  born,  are  hard- 
worked  in  these  days.  But  his  work,  at  the  hardest-worked  time 
of  his  life,  was  a  trifle  to  that  of  a  successful  lawyer  or  a 
journalist  in  full  employ.  And  he  constantlv  took  holidays  which 
for  almost  any  professional  man,  except  a  Scotch  professor,  are 
simply  impossible.  He  was  extremely  fortunate  in  his  domestic 
relations,  and  even  the  strange  fits  of  melancholia,  which  from 
time  to  time  beset  him,  seem  to  have  been  in  part  the  reaction  of 
an  exceptionally  buoyant  temperament.  Lastly,  though  no  doubt 
he  never  made  a  very  great  deal  of  money,  lie  always  seems  to 
have  had  as  much  money  as  he  wanted. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  distinct  good  luck  in  his 
life  is  made  more  evident  by  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
origins  or  beginning  of  it  which  smoothed  his  way  to  fortune. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  respectable  family,  and  the  son  of  a 
parish  minister ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  particularly  in¬ 
fluential  relations  or  patrons,  and  he  was  educated  almost  entirely 
at  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  Scotch  Universities,  St.  Andrews. 
He  fell  in  love  when  he  was  twenty,  and  married  when  he  was 
little  more  than  twenty-one,  on  next  to  nothing  at  all— a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  makes  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  hair  stand  on  end.  Much 
as  is  talked  about  imprudent  marriages,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that,  it  there  was  nothing  more  imprudent  than  marriage 
m  the  world,  that  world  would  jog  along  pretty  fairly.  But 
certainly  Tulloch  strained  imprudence  to  nearly  the  uttermost. 
Tim  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  his  ordination  with  the  time  when 
half  the  livings  in  the  Scotch  Kirk  were  vacant,  owing  to  the 
Disruption,  was  a  huge  stroke  of  pure  luck  in  his  favour,  and  it  is 
very  curious  to  read  of  the  not  unimportant  town  of  Arbroath, 
and  the  still  more  important  town  of  Dundee,  fighting  with  each 
other  for  the  ministrations  of  a  just  ordained  stripling  of  two- 
and-twenty.  Evil  fortune  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  her 
innings  in  a  characteristic,  a  very  disgraceful  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
an  illegal  reduction  of  his  salary  by  a  Eree  Kirk  majority  in  the 
Town  Council.  But  so  little  serious  inconvenience  did  this  cause 
him,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  take  a  three  months’  holiday  in 
Germany.  Very  soon  a  translation  to  the  rural  living  of  Kettins 
gave  him  not,  indeed,  much  more  money,  but  much  more  leisure 
and  a  far  more  agreeable  home.  And  then  he  came  in  for  two 
thick  slices  of  good  luck.  The  Burnett  prizes,  once  in  forty 
years  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  till  they  were  en¬ 
gulfed  in  one  of  our  senseless  University  Commission  reforms 
put  substantial  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  lucky  essay¬ 
'll  riters.  Tulloch  did  not  get  the  first  prize  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  did  get  the  second  of  six  hundred,  with  another 
couple  of  hundred  added  for  the  copyright  of  the  successful 

essay.  Then  came  the  incident  most  like  a  novel  of  all _ his 

appointment  “  by  mistake  ”  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  to  the 
Principalship  and  Primarius-Professorsliip  combined"  of  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  his  own  University.  We  do  not  at  the  moment  re¬ 
member  any  similar  example  to  this,  the  details  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  book.  It  turned  out,  as  it  happened,  a  very 
good  appointment,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  luck 
t  ,[ar,  as  Tullocl1  was  concerned.  Thus  at  thirty-two  John 
Hillock  was  provided  with  a  small  but  expansible  income  a 
charming  house,  a  position  of  little  work,  considerable  authority 
and  great  agremens,  and  a  very  considerable  lump  sum  of  ready 
money  such  as  fate  and  University  Commissioners  have  decreed 
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sliall  never  be  awarded  again  to  any  one.  He  held  his  Principal- 
ship  for  more  than  thirty  years,  anil  by  degrees  added  other  ap¬ 
pointments  to  it,  some  oi  which  brought  him  in  close  contact  with 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  secured  her  personal  favour.  He 
did  a  good  deal  ol  literary  work,  always  with  brightness  and 
ability,  but  with  a  certain  superficiality  about  which  Mrs.  Olipkant, 
though  from  an  odd  phrase  or  two  let  slip  here  and  there  she  seems 
not  to  be  unaware  oi  it,  says  as  little  as  possible.  lie  made  con¬ 
stant  \  lsits  to  London,  and  some  to  the  Continent.  A  few  extracts 
will  show  amusingly  the  strong,  but  not  in  the  least  offensive, 
egotism  of  the  man.  llnis  he  and  Professor  Perrier  made  a  visit 
just  thirty  years  ago  to  Oxford.  Here  is  this  rich  note 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  hear  Mr.  Mansel  deliver  his  concluding 
Hampton  Lecture  ;  but  the  heat  was  unendurable  and  the  lecture  vigorous 
but  rather  heavy  and  stale  logic  ;  wit  not  brighter  certainly,  nor  intellect 
more  powerful,  than  in  Scotland  ;  but  yet  in  so  much  richer  material  vou 
think  they  ought  to  be  better. 

Now  Ferrier  was  undoubtedly,  if  any  one  was,  Mansel’s  equal  as 
a  metaphy  sician,  but.  he  is  not  the  speaker,  and  to  compare 
Tulloch  either  in  “wit,”  “intellect,”  or  “logic,”  to  the  author  of 
Prolegomena  logica  and  the  Phrontisterion  would  be  to  compare 
North  Berwick  Law  to  Cader  Idris.  Here  is  another  still  more 
amusing : — 

I  felt  lonely  coming  away  here  by  myself,  with  all  my  bright  dreams 
darkened,  but  I  boldly  ordered  as  good  a  dinner  and  bottle  of  wine  as  the 
carte  provided,  and  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  both.  As  I  entered  the 
dining-room,  1  found  Merivale  the  historian  and  Roundell  Palmer  sitting 
together.  1  announced  to  the  former  the  result.  “Ah,”  the  latter  said 
“  then  there  must  have  been  a  large  House.”  Thev  show  no  emotion  these 
beggars,  at.  anything.  And  no  doubt  their  mode  of  life  enables  them  to  take 
things  coolly. 

Mrs.  Olipkant  herself,  as  is  natural,  is  sufficiently  amused  at 
Tulloch  s  wrath  with  poor  Lord  Selborne  and  his  companion  for 
being  unaffected  at  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  which,  speaking 
plainly,  affected  himself,  because  it  involved  a  loss  of  7:0/  a 
year  to  him. 

Some  Scotch  readers  of  this  hook  have,  we  believe,  expressed 
annoyance  that  Mrs.  Olipkant  has  not  given  sufficient  space  or 
treated  with  due  reverence  or  gusto,  the  intestine  disputes  of ’the 
Scottish  Kirk,  in  which  Tulloch,  both  as  a  Broad  Church  theo¬ 
logian  and  as  an  official  of  the  Assembly,  was  much  engaged.  We 
hardly  think  that  this  shortcoming,  if  shortcoming  it  is,  will  do 
the  volume  much  harm  as  an  abiding  biography.  But  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure  that  some  further  omissions  would  not  have  im¬ 
proved  it.  It  was  perfectly  pardonable  for  Tulloch  in  private 
letters  to  call  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  “conceited,”  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  a  “brat.”  But  we  do  not  think  that  his 
biographer  had  any  right  to  print  the  expressions,  the  latter  of 
which  was  used,  so  to  speak,  but  the  other  day.  And  there  is 
another  matter  which,  though  perhaps  it  was  one  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  she  has  not  handled  quite  according  to  knowledge.  It 
would  appear  that  I)r.  Tulloch’s  friends  associated  his  first  attack 
of  melancholia  in  1863  with  certain  criticisms  on  his  scholarship 
and  literary  ability  which  were  made  bv  a  now  dead  newspaper  the 
Edinburgh  Courant,  then  directed  by  "a  now  dead  man,  Mr.  James 
Hannay.  The  circumlocution  and  apparent  reluctance  with  which 
the  biographer  approaches  the  matter  would  seem  to  show  that 
she  feels  the  delicacy  of  the  ground.  However,  she  describes 
Mr  Hannay  as  “an  exceptionally  clever  man  of  letters,  himself 
of  the  very  essence  of  what  has  been  called  the  Cockney  school 
and  out  of  his  element  in  the  Northern  capital,”  but  “a  good 
scholar  with  all  the  minutiae  of  English  classical  training  at  his 
finger-ends.  The  praise  and  the  blame  of  this  seem  to  be  almost 
equally  inappropriate  to  a  man  ivlio,  though  undoubtedly  “an 
exceptionally  clever  man  of  letters”  and  a  “scholar”  was  of 
the  purest  Scotch  extraction,  and  had  received  his  training  iu 
the  Royal  navy.  If  a  Scotchman  who  has  been  a  midshipman 
may  not  rebuke  false  quantities  and  misquotations  in  another 
Scotchman  who  is  Principal  of  a  college,  when  the  Principal  is 
wrong  and  the  ex-midshipman  is  right,  without  being  called  a 
Cockney  and  accused  by  insinuation  of  being  a  pedant  things 
have  surely  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  That  Mr.  Hannay  a  Torv 
carrying  out  the  traditions  of  that  Blackwood  school  which  Mr« 
Olipkant  admires  so  much,  and  which  he  represented  far  more 
than  any  “  Cockney  school,”  was  determined  that  a  Whig  do°- 
like  the  Principal  should  not  soon  hear  the  last,  or  the  least  of 
his  scholarly  peccadillos  is  exceedingly  probable  ;  but  neither 
Cockneyism,  which  Mrs.  Olipkant  openly  charges,  nor  the  pock- 
p lidding  pride  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pedantry,  which  she 
insinuates,  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  It, 
is  to  the  last  degree  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  that  the  raillery 
fell  on  so  thin  a  skin.  Many  of  us  have  been  accused  by  person's 
far  less  competent,  and  in  organs  much  more  widely  read  of 
every  literary  sin ;  and  probably  none  of  us  like  it.  But  surely 
a  man  need  not  go  half  mad  on  the  subject,  especially  when  lie 
holds  situations  which  make  him  perfectly  secure  against  such 
criticism.  0 

Putting  aside  this  melancholy  affair,  and  the  more  melancholy 
relapses  which  followed  later  (one  of  them,  it  would  seem,  partly 
brought  on  by  fretting  over  the  very  partial  success  of  Tulloch’s 
gallant  attempt  to  fish  up  Erasers  Magazine  from  the  depths)  the 
book  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  lively  and  interesting  account  of  a 
busy  and  blameless  life,  filled  with  friendship,  with  affairs,  with 
he  frequenting  of  many  men’s  company.  Certainly,  whatever 
happened  to  him  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hannay  and  the  Courant 
irincipal  Tulloch  was  not,  as  a  rule,  hardly  treated  by  critics 
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lie  even  wished  (rather  rashly,  considering  his  admitted  sensi¬ 
tiveness)  that  this  periodical  would  “attack”  his  Rational 
Theology.  It  seems,  therefore  (for  we  confess  forgetfulness),  that 
we  did  not  attack  it ;  though,  if  we  did  not,  it  was  certainly  not 
for  want  of  vulnerable  points  in  a  book  which,  though  very  read¬ 
able  and  stimulating,  is  strangely  wanting  in  adequate  and  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals.  We  may 
end  with  another  notice  of  the  Saturday  Review,  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  more  ways  than  one 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  seen  the  new  weekly,  entitled  the  “  Saturday 
Review.”  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Gladstone  has  to  do  with  it — the 
matter  reads  as  if  he  and  his  party  had,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  polities. 
I  ordered  the  first  four  numbers,  in  one  of  which  Professor  Ferrier's  book 
is  reviewed.*  The  periodical  is  too  good  and  genteel  to  have  a  circulation 
suificient  to  pay,  and  hence  I  think  it  will  not  last  long. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Fender  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  amusing :  “  1  have  just  heard,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the_ article 

on  Fraser,  in  the  ‘  Saturday  Review,’  was  written  by - at  the  instigation 

of  the  editor,  on  account  of  the  latter’s  hostility  to  Blackwood,  in  order  to 
depreciate  me.  An  atheist  butters  a  drone  at  my  expense,  because  a  London 
editor  hates  an  Edinburgh  publisher.  Can  anything  be  funnier  ?  ”  This 
shows,  at  least,  the  opinion  entertained  by  men  of  letters  among  themselves 
of  the  sincerity  of  critics  and  the  genuineness  of  reviews.  Let  us  hope  that 
things  have  improved  now. 

So,  it  will  be  seen,  we  began  early  to  be  heterobiograpliied.  By 
the  way,  those  first  four  numbers  (or  rather  the  first  five)  are  the 
same  of  which,  according  to  Thackeray's  published  letters,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  after  paying  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  for  them,  received 
only  the  first.  Again  we  ask  Sir  William,  Where  are  those  two 
shillings? 


STORIES.* 


although  he  left  her  independent  as  far  as  money  was  concerned, 
Jean  Ornsby  took  the  wise  resolution  of  doing  something  more 
than  “  just  live.”  “  I  want  to  do  something  with  my  life,  to 
be  of  some  use  to  somebody,  to  be  helpful  in  some  way  to  others. 
Why  should  I  be  idle  when  I  so  want  to  be  useful  ?  ”  She  goes 
to  be  companion  to  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Yanboorsh,  and  finds  the 
task  far  more  difficult  than  she  imagined.  She  is  impulsive  and 
quick-tempered,  and  putting  up  with  the  old  lady’s  tart  remarks 
is  a  thing  she  is  not  quick  in  learning.  However,  the  “  hard-won 
victory”  is  in  conquering  herself;  and  this  she  succeeds  in  doing 
in  every  way,  though  it  nearly  costs  her  her  life  and  breaks  her 
heart.  Altogether  A  Hard-won  Victory  is  a  charming  book  for 
girls. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale’s  Grandchildren  is  an  amusing  account  of  a 
party  of  cousins — children,  of  course — who  all  meet  at  their 
grandmother’s  house  to  spend  Christmas.  The  practical  jokes 
will  be  dangerously  fascinating  to  boys,  and  the  “Theatrical 
Mania,”  with  all  its  attendant  fun  and  difficulties,  is  certainly  not 
exaggerated. 

Brave  Little  Women  consists  of  tales  of  the  heroism  of  girls 
founded  on  fact.  These  heroic  girls  have  wonderful  and  horrible 
adventures  which  will  make  any  young  woman  who  reads  the  book 
thankful  that  she  cannot  be  counted  among  their  number. 

Red  Herring ;  or,  Allie’s  Little  Blue  Shoes  is  a  very  morbid,  sad 
little  story  of  a  boy  who  has  no  mother,  a  father  who  is  generally 
at  sea,  and  a  little  sister  whom  he  takes  as  great  care  of  as  if  he 
was  her  nurse,  and  who  has  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with  from  a 
scolding  woman  who  is  by  way  of  looking  after  them.  There 
are  harrowing  accounts  of  Allie,  the  little  sister’s  death,  of  “  Red 
Herring’s  ”  going  to  sea  with  his  father,  of  his  getting  lost  when 
on  shore  looking  on  at  a  fair,  of  his  being  stolen,  and  of  all  the 
wretchedness  he  went  through — in  fact,  one  is  thankful  to  come 
to  a  safe  ending  to  all  this  misery. 


LJ1HE  Romance  of  a  Shop  opens  with  a  vivid  description  of  a 
house  and  garden  on  Campden  Hill,  once  a  bright  happy  home, 
now  in  the  forlorn  condition  of  being  “  To  be  Let,”  and  the  equally 
forlorn  condition  of  four  orphan  gii'ls,  who  had  been  “  overtaken 
by  an  unforeseen  calamity,  a  sudden  loss  of  fortune,  immediately 
followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  father,  crushed  by  the  cruel 
blow  that  had  fallen  on  him.”  Their  one  idea,  when  the  story 
opens,  is  how  to  gain  their  own  livelihood  ;  and,  having  already 
taken  up  photography  as  an  amusement,  they  settle,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  an  aunt  with  a  vulgar  soul  and  a  narrow  mind, 
to  be  professional  photographers,  and  take  a  studio  in  Upper 
Baker  Street,  where,  what  with  good-natured  admirers  and  good 
luck,  they,  after  a  short  time  of  anxiety  and  uphill  work,  end  by 
succeeding  very  well.  The  histories  of  their  various  vicissitudes 
and  their  love  affairs  are  well  and  vividly  told.  To  be  interest¬ 
ing  nowadays  every  romance  seems  bound  to  have  something  dis¬ 
agreeably  exciting  in  it,  and  Miss  Amy  Levy  has  made  the 
youngest,  prettiest,  and  apparently  most  innocent  of  the  orphan 
girls  her  victim  to  the  disagreeable  part  of  her  book.  However,  all 
comes  right  in  the  end.  The  other  sisters  marry,  and  the  poor 
little  one  that  has  been  led  astray  dies.  The  story  is  very  well 
told,  with  occasional  touches  of  real  humour. 

Blue  Lights  is  a  book  full  of  exciting  incidents,  with  a  vivid 
description  of  the  war  in  the  Soudan.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
love-story  going  through,  and  much  that  is  most  interesting  and 
touching  about  Miss  Sarah  Robinson,  “  The  Soldier’s  Friend,” 
and  her  home,  “The  Sailor’s  Welcome.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Ballantyne 
in  his  preface  says  : — “  I  have  to  thank  Miss  Sarah  Robinson, 
of  Portsmouth,  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Friend,’  for  kindly  furnishing 
me  with  much  of  the  information  incorporated  in  this  story.” 
He  also  says  : — “  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Richard  Stevens, 
late  Private  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  for  his  kindness 
in  placing  at  my  disposal  his  journal  kept  while  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan,  from  which  many  of  the  most  stirring  incidents 
of  the  tale  have  been  gathered.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
most  of  the  important  incidents  herein  narrated  are  facts,  and 
nearly  all  the  remainder  are  founded  on  fact.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  story  will  contribute  towards  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  a  true  and  interesting  subject.”  Miss  Sarah  Robinson 
has  so  much  to  do  with  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  story,  that 
it  is  as  well  to  give  an  outline  of  what  she  does  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.  She,  with  the  help  of  Emily  Lady  Milbanke,  has 
instituted  “  The  Soldier’s  Institute,”  in  High  Street,  Portsmouth, 
“  The  Sailor’s  Welcome,”  at  Portsea,  “  The  Blue  Ribbon  Coffee 
Tavern,”  at  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  a  coffee  shed.  The  influence 
which  Miss  Sarah  Robinson  has  over  all  she  has  to  do  with  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  Blue  Lights. 

The  heroine  of  the  prettily  told  story  entitled  A  Ilard-won 
Victory  is  a  girl  of  twenty-six,  who,  after  her  father  and  mother’s 
death,  lived  with  an  old  grandfather.  When  the  old  man  died, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORATION.* 

THE  quest  of  new  lands  has  been  in  every  age  of  the  world  the 
chief  incentive  to  great  deeds.  To  go  where  no  one  has  been 
before,  to  be  the  first  to  tread  on  unknown  earth,  to  sail  on  an 
unknown  sea,  to  see  strange  men  and  strange  forms  of  life — this 
is  the  true  heroic  curiosity  which,  except  a  people  have,  it  cannot  be 
great.  Whether  religion  or  science,  or  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or 
the  lust  of  gold,  or  the  thirst  for  dominion  be  the  motive,  this  is 
the  true  knight-errantry  which  leads  to  empire.  Whether  noble 
or  impure,  the  rage  for  discovery  is  a  virile  impulse,  the  story  of 
whose  achievements  is  the  romance  of  the  world ;  which  is  the 
best  of  all  reading,  the  most  wholesome,  and  the  most  fascinating. 
Nor  is  there  any  chapter  of  it  which  should  be  more  attractive  to 
Englishmen  than  that  which  relates  to  the  discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Australia. 

The  story  of  the  exploration  of  Australia  is  told  with  abundant 
enthusiasm  and  diligence  by  Mr.  Favenc,  who,  if  he  has  a  some¬ 
what  unmanageable  pen,  and  is  a  little  partial  to  his  own  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  has,  with  creditable  industry,  brought 
together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  records  of  Australian 
adventure  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  date.  The  subject 
naturally  divides  ilself  into  two  parts — the  discoveries  by  sea 
which  heralded  the  British  occupation,  and  the  explorations  by 
land  after  the  first  British  colony  had  been  planted.  The  earliest 
known  visitors  of  any  European  nation  to  the  Australian  seas 
were  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1605,  under  De  Quiros  and  Torres, 
his  lieutenant,  were  the  first  to  sight  any  portion  of  the  Australian 
coast.  De  Quiros  was  probably  inspired  by  the  hope  of  rivalling 
the  glories  of  Cortes  and  of  Pizarro,  and  discovering  fruitful 
lands,  with  cities  of  men  skilled  in  the  arts,  and  temples  blazing 
with  barbaric  gold.  He  died  before  he  reached  the  coast,  and  his 
lieutenant,  who  has  left  his  name  to  the  Straits  separating 
Australia  from  New  Guinea,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  landed ; 
but  he  reports  seeing  men  “  black,  naked,  and  corpulent  ”  on  the 
beach,  who  were  not  attractive  enough  to  tempt  further  inter¬ 
course.  It  was  De  Quiros  who  gave  the  land  the  name  of 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  Just  a  century  before  this  the 
French,  according  to  a  wild  legend,  based  chiefly  on  a  chart,  of 
wffiich  the  original  is  in  the  British  Museum,  are  said  to  have 
visited  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Australia,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Jave  la  Grande.  But  the  chart  is  obviously  a  work  of  pure 
fancy,  such  as  the  primitive  geographers  loved  to  draw  “to  fill  up 
gaps”;  nor  is  there  any  value  to  be  attached  to  the  tradition  I 
that  Captain  Cook  was  guided  by  these  early  French  charts  to  ! 
the  eastern  shore  of  New  Holland.  The  identity  of  Coste  des  I 
Herbaiges  and  Coste  Dangereuse  with  Botany  Bay  and  Danger  Inlet 
has  been  pointed  out  in  proof  of  this  theory,  but  any  one  who  has  j 
ever  visited  Botany  Bay  will  know  the  absurdity  of  supposing  | 
that  it  was  so  called  after  its  wealth  of  natural  herbage.  It  was 
so  named  by  Banks,  not  because  it  was  rich  in  vegetation,  but 
rich  in  new  objects  of  botanical  interest.  That  the  Dutch  from  a 
very  early  period  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  great 
land  to  the  south  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  their  constant  policy 
was  to  keep  all  their  discoveries  secret,  so  that  their  maritime 
rivals  might  not  be  tempted  into  those  seas  to  disturb  their  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Individual  voyages,  however, 
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were  made  to  northern  and  western  coasts,  which  established  the 
general  outlines  of  the  new  land  from  Arnhem’s  Land  to  Cape 
Leeuwin,  which  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  was  called  New  Holland,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  Terra  Australis,  which  included  the  eastern  and  undis¬ 
covered  territory.  The  number  of  Dutch  names  dotting  the  coast¬ 
line  on  the  west  testify  to  the  frequent  visits  paid  by  the  navi¬ 
gators  of  that  nation  to  these  seas.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  landed  anywhere  except  for  water,  and  their  opinion  of 
the  land,  and  especially  of  the  natives,  was  highly  unflattering. 
“  Everywhere  shallow  waters  and  barren  coasts,  islands  thinly 
peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal  nations,  and  of  very 
little  use  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ” ;  such  is  the 
general  report.  The  first  Englishman  to  land  in  Australia  was 
William  Dampier,  in  1688.  lie  came  with  a  crew  of  buccaneers 
and  spent  a  month  refitting  on  the  west  coast.  Eleven  years 
afterwards  he  came  again  in  the  Roebuck,  a  Government  ship, 
and  has  left  a  minute  and  graphic  account  of  his  adventures, 
in  which  are  included  many  strange  stories  of  the  animals  he 
found,  and  the  usual  unhandsome  report  of  the  natives.  After 
him  was  a  long  interval,  till  Captain  Cook  made  his  memorable 
first  voyage,  which  settled  for  the  first  time  the  question  of 
whether  New  Holland  was  an  island,  or,  at  least,  the  question  of 
its  relation  to  New  Guinea  or  to  any  of  the  known  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Captain  Cook  is  our  true  English  Columbus,  and 
something  more — the  bloodless  Conquistador,  whose  name  stands 
the  first,  without  equal  or  second,  on  the  roll  of  maritime  ex¬ 
plorers.  lie  was  the  true  discoverer  of  Australia ;  for  he  it  was 
who  first  made  known  its  worth  as  a  land  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
white  men.  Flinders  comes  after  him,  who  supplemented  and 
verified  many  of  Cook’s  discoveries,  and  whose  unhappy  fate,  as 
a  prisoner  for  six  years  in  a  French  gaol  at  Mauritius,  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  blot  on  France  and  her  pretended  chivalry.  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  French  viewed  the  progress  of  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  of  Australia — which  is  a  part  of  his  subject  too  lightly 
touched  by  Mr.  Favenc — led  to  the  despatch  of  two  formidable 
expeditions,  under  D’Entrecastreaux  and  Baudin,  with  the  osten¬ 
sible  object  of  looking  for  La  Perouse,  but  really  to  spy  the  coasts 
and  discover  a  site  for  a  colony.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  Australia,  however,  the  French  were  found  to  be  as 
susceptible  on  the  score  of  the  aboriginal  want  of  beauty  as  the 
Dutch  had  been  before  them.  And,  when  the  history  of  the 
vanishing  Australian  race  is  written,  this  one  service  of  theirs  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  must  at  least  be  recorded,  that  by  their 
blackness,  their  nakedness,  and  their  general  unloveliness  they 
scared  off  the  intruding  foreigner  and  kept  the  country  for 
England. 

The  second  branch  of  his  subject — the  exploration  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Australia — comprises  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Mr. 
Favenc’s  book.  The  continent  having  been  acquired,  in  some 
casual  and  happy-go-lucky  way,  by  England,  the  next  step  was 
to  investigate  the  character  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  its 
capabilities  for  settlement.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  the 
early  pioneers — even  of  those  who  had  some  experience  of  the 
interior— were  for  a  long  time  singularly  unfavourable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  believed  to  be  unfit  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  man ;  and,  even  when  it  was  proved  that  it  was  adapted 
for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  -was  held  that  it 
would  never  be  fit  for  agriculture — an  opinion  which  has  survived 
almost  to  the  present  day,  the  source  of  unspeakable  political  and 
social  troubles.  The  first  attempts  to  penetrate  the  not  very 
formidable  chain  of  hills  by  which  the  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales  was  bounded  on  the  west  were  strangely  unfortunate.  At 
last  a  party  under  the  afterwards  famous  William  Wentworth — 
who  united  in  himself  the  twin  characters  of  the  founder  of 
his  country’s  liberties  and  enlarger  of  its  bounds — pierced  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  laid  open  a  vast  new  area  for  settlement. 
The  overland  enterprises  of  Oxley,  Hume,  and  Hovell  made 
known  the  fertile  districts  of  the  north  and  south.  In  1828 
Captain  Sturt,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  inland  discoverers  for 
mingled  sagacity,  intrepidity,  and  endurance,  set  out  on  the  first 
of  his  expeditions — expeditions  as  unlucky  for  himself  as  fortunate 
and  useful  for  his  successors.  A  persistent  evil  star  attended  all 
the  enterprises  of  Sturt,  and  there  is  no  more  pathetic  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  explorers  than  that  which  records  his  con¬ 
tinuous  failures.  There  never  were  such  droughts  as  those  that 
followed  his  starting.  The  rivers  were  never  so  dry,  the  plains 
so  grassless,  as  when  he  found  them.  If  there  was  a  piece  of 
rocky  desert  bad  for  travelling,  poor  Sturt  was  sure  to  run  tip 
against  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  disasters  and  his  reverses,  Sturt, 
almost  as  much  by  Avhat  he  did  not  discover  as  by  what  he 
did,  did  knight’s  service  in  the  cause  of  geographical  science.  He 
was  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea,  as  he  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
fact,  of  the  great  river-system  of  the  interior.  More  fortunate 
than  Sturt  was  Mitchell,  who  was  first  to  reach  what  was  then 
called  Australia  Felix,  now  the  colony  of  Victoria,  by  land.  The 
adventures  of  Grey  and  of  Eyre  (now  Sir  George  Grey,  of  New 
Zealand,  and  late  Governor  Eyre  of  Jamaica)  along  the  southern 
coasts  were  among  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  of  all,  and 
attended  with  scarcely  any  but  negative  results.  Eyre  actually 
started  on  his  dangerous  expedition  along  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  from  Adelaide  to  King  George’s  Sound,  in  order  practi¬ 
cally  to  demonstrate  his  preconceived  opinion  of  the  waterless¬ 
ness  of  this  country ;  and  nearly  perished  of  his  triumph.  On 
the  south  the  German  explorer,  Leichhardt,  favoured  by  a  well- 
watered  and  easy  country,  was  able  to  make  some  valuable 


discoveries,  which  greatly  extended  the  area  of  settlement.  His 
second  journey,  however,  was  a  failure,  attended  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  proved  him  undeserving  of  the  fame  which  the 
tragical  and  mysterious  issue  of  his  third  attempt  has  won  for 
him.  Kennedy’s  expedition  also  ended  in  a  tragedy,  with  the 
pathetic  episode  of  poor  Jacky  Jacky  and  his  simple  devotion — 
“  lie  then  fell  back  and  died  ”  (said  this  rare  aboriginal  in  telling 
his  story),  “  and  1  caught  him  as  he  fell  back,  and  held  him,  and 
then  I  turned  round  myself  and  cried.”  It  is  to  the  labours  of 
A.  C.  Gregory,  in  1849  and  1850 — continued  to  1861 — that  we 
owe  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  northern  territory, 
destined  to  be  the  seat,  before  many  years,  of  a  new  development 
of  Australian  enterprise.  Among  the  chief  perils  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  Northern  Queensland,  and  the 
region  which  we  are  compelled  to  call  Northern  South  Australia, 
are  two  deadly  vegetables — the  terrible  “lawyer-vine  ”  ( Calamus 
Australis)  and  the  stinging-tree.  The  first  has  a  way — to  which, 
doubtless,  it  is  indebted  for  its  name — of  clinging  on  to  you 
with  long  hooks  and  spurs,  after  having  got  round  a  number  of 
trees  in  the  scrub.  The  second  has  broad  leaves,  the  contact 
with  which  so  maddens  a  horse  that  he  dies  from  fever  and 
inflammation. 

The  tale  of  discovery  is  brought  down  by  Mr.  Favenc  to  our 
own  times,  and  includes  the  ill-fated  journey  of  Burke  and  Wills 
across  the  continent  in  i860,  and  Stuart’s  parallel  expedition  a 
few  months  later,  from  Adelaide.  The  last  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
organized  and  the  most  successful  of  all  the  enterprises  of  a  similar 
character,  while  geographically  it  was  the  most  important.  To 
Burke,  however,  to  whom  Mr.  Favenc  is  scarcely  fair,  must  be 
accorded  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  true  that  the  expedition  was  in  every  way  most 
wretchedly  organized  and  conducted.  Burke  himself  had  no 
qualification  for  the  task  so  unwisely  laid  before  him,  except  that 
of  personal  courage.  Yet  he  did  what  he  undertook  to  do.  He 
touched  the  northern  shore  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  he 
came  back  within  three  days  of  the  appointed  time  of  his  return 
— to  find  the  relieving  party  gone,  with  all  the  clothing  and  the 
provisions.  Mr.  Favenc  is  rightly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
this,  the  most  costly  and  ill-managed  of  all  the  expeditions  ;  but 
he  does  something  less  than  justice  to  the  poor  victims,  while 
he  has  not  a  word  of  reproach  for  those  who  deserted  and 
betrayed  them.  In  other  respects  we  have  found  him  accurate 
and  judicious,  with  a  great  deal  of  information  in  his  book  which 
is  nowhere  else  attainable  in  so  compact  a  form,  and  a  wealth 
of  maps,  charts,  and  appendices. 


THE  ART  AND  MYSTERY  OF  THOUGHT-READING.* 

“  "DEIIOLD,  I  tell  you  a  story  of  marvels !  ”  says,  in  effect, 
-L)  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland ;  “  read  on  and  wonder.”  But 
somehow  the  marvels  do  not  come,  and  wonderment  grows  tired 
of  standing  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  Of  the  inner  mysteries 
of  thought-reading,  if  any  there  be,  Mr.  Cumberland  tells  us 
nothing  ;  but  about  himself  it  is  another  matter.  Every  man  is 
absorbed  more  or  less  in  his  own  personality ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Cumberland  the  absorption  is  more  rather  than  less.  We 
never  quite  realized  before  what  a  fine  fellow  this  is ;  how  full  of 
jest,  how  susceptible  to  the  finer  influences,  how  free  from  vanity, 
how  merciful  and  considerate  to  the  many  thought-readers  who 
have  not  the  happiness  to  be  named  Stuart  Cumberland.  It  was 
once  said  of  a  famous  lady  that  to  know  her  was  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  That  is  exactly  the  case  with  this  book.  It  contains  pretty 
much  all  that  man  or  woman  can  want ;  a  whole  code  of  ethics, 
a  complete  guide  to  deportment,  instruction  in  the  art  of  making 
yourself  at  home  in  the  presence  of  exalted  personages,  and  lessons 
of  noble  magnanimity  in  refusing  offers  of  400/.  a  night  to  perform 
in  drawing-rooms.  But  it  must  in  justice  be  granted  that  Mr. 
Cumberland,  with  his  pretty  little  vanities,  is  vastly  entertaining 
reading.  He  has  surprised  the  thoughts  of  half  the  imperial,  royal, 
and  noble  personages  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not 
divined  any  State  secrets ;  but,  then,  the  drawback  of  thought¬ 
reading  is  that  the  practitioner  can  read  only  the  thoughts  which 
the  victim  is  willing  to  have  interpreted.  The  details  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  are  nearly  always  interesting,  despite  their  sameness. 
The  eternal  hiding  of  pins,  and  such  like,  becomes  monotonous 
after  a  time ;  and  the  volatile  reader  sighs  for  variety.  In  his 
remarks  upon  the  exalted  personages  whose  princely  hands  he 
has  clasped  in  many  a  mad  hunt  after  pins  in  the  upstairs 
and  downstairs  of  historic  palaces,  Mr.  Cumberland  is  frankly 
cynical,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  intensely  patriotic.  Of  the 
wily  Muscovite,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  seen  a  little  too 
much  for  his  comfort,  he  has  nothing  that  is  good  to  say ;  and  he 
gives  a  very  amusing  example  of  the  graceful  lying  of  General 
Ignatieff.  He  is  almost  as  frank  about  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  as 
about  that  politician’s  Russian  friends  ;  and  there  is  one  sentence 
in  the  book  for  which  Mr.  Cumberland  may  be  forgiven  all  his 
lady-like  airs  and  all  his  superior  graces.  “  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  “  without  wishing,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  least  dis¬ 
respectful,  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  a  politician,  his 
natural  gifts  might  have  broken  out  in  the  direction  of  mes- 


*  -I  Thought-Reader  s  Thoughts ;  being  the  Impressions  and  Confessions 
of  Stuart  Cumberland.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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merism.”  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  a  platform  putting 
mesmeric  “subjects”  through  a  series  of  antics  is  entertaining, 
but  not  very  novel,  since  he  has  often  been  seen  performing 
very  much  in  that  hind  of  way.  It  is,  too,  a  performance  in 
which  he  excels  far  beyond  any  other  living  practitioner. 

Before  he  became  a  thought-reader  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland 
bad  a  distinguished  career  as  a  shower-up  of  Spiritualism.  Many 
is  the  unlucky  “  spirit  ”  who  must  have  wished  that,  as  was  pro¬ 
phesied  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  Artful  Dodger  was 
haled,  he  had  got  his  footman  to  hang  him  up  to  his  own  hat-peg 
before  coming  out  to  try  it  on  with  Mr.  Cumberland.  Some  of 
them  he  squirted  with  liquid  cochineal ;  others  (in  bare  feet)  he 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  tin-tacks;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
legitimately  astonished  at  the  rich  resources  of  profanity  pos¬ 
sessed  by  these  ghostly  visitors.  Nothing,  he  says,  is  easier  than 
to  become  a  “  rapping  medium.”  It  all  depends  upon  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  great  toe.  When  you  have  learned  to  snap  the  joint 
of  that  toe  you  can  produce  any  number  of  “  spirit  raps  ”  that 
may  be  required ;  and  if  you  are  a  lady  and  wear  a  long  dress, 
the  movements  of  your  feet  will  be  effectually  concealed.  Mr. 
Cumberland  does  not  like  people  who  disagree  with  him ;  and  he 
is  particularly  severe  upon  the  abandoned  persons  who  seek  to 
baffle  him  when  he  is  performing  experiments.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  thought-reading  if  it  only  enables  you  to  find  out  something 
very  definite  upon  which  the  subject  concentrates  his  thoughts  P 
If  the  thought-reader  could  discover  things  which  the  thinker 
would  prefer  to  keep  to  himself  his  “  gift  ”  would  have  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Cumberland  is  modest.  lie  is 
good  enough  not  to  claim  any  supernatural  power ;  and  he  is 
very  angry  with  a  number  of  wicked  creatures  (he  says  they 
were  all  Jews,  which  is  very  unkind)  who  have  at  various  times 
personated  him  on  the  Continent,  and  have  given  entertainments 
in  which  they  descanted  at  large  upon  their  supernatural  know¬ 
ledge.  More  often  they  have  contented  themselves  with  issuing 
advertisements  and  selling  tickets  in  advance,  and  incontinently 
disappearing  in  quite  a  supernatural  way.  But  Mr.  Cumberland 
says  he  has  now  retired  from  business,  with  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  fortune  (all  made  out  of  thought-reading),  and  the 
wicked  personators  trouble  him  no  longer. 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS.* 

rj~lfIE  Life  of  Sir  W.  Siemens  is  the  most  interesting  book  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  read  since  Nasmyth’s  delightful  auto¬ 
biography.  As  Mr.  Pole  reminds  us,  “  the  interest  of  the  life  of 
an  engineer  will  be  found  to  lie,  not  only  in  the  personal  character 
and  doings  of  the  individual,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
nature  of  his  occupations  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
“  the  term  engineer  is  popularly  supposed  to  denote  a  person  who 
has  to  do  with  engines  ;  hut  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  true  derivation 
of  the  word  is  of  a  much  higher  and  more  honourable  character. 
Littrd  has  shown  that  its  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit  jan, 
to  be  born,  from  which  came  the  Greek  form  ycv  and  the  Latin 
gen.  The  latter  entered  into  the  French  language  in  the  form  of 
a  verb,  s'ingenier,  which  all  the  best  authorities  agree  to  be  the 
true  origin  of  the  word  ‘  engineer.’  The  meaning  of  this  French 
verb  is  stated  to  be  ‘  chercher  dans  son  genie,  dans  son  esprit, 
quelque  moyen  pour  reussir.’  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  interesting 
and  certainly  little  known  fact  that  an  engineer  is,  according  to 
the  strict  derivation  of  the  term,  one  who  seeks  in  bis  mind  in 
•order  to  discover  some  means  of  succeeding  in  a  difficult  task 
which  he  may  have  to  perform.”  Though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  how  far  this  definition  would  apply  to  all  persons  who 
write  C.E.  after  their  names,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
propriety  when  applied  to  Sir  W.  Siemens,  whose  entire  life  was 
passed  in  “  seeking  in  his  mind  ”  for  the  means  of  accomplishing 
some  task  or  other,  and  who  seems  only  to  have  ceased  to  invent 
when  he  ceased  to  live. 

William,  or,  as  he  was  originally  named,  Carl  Wilhelm  Siemens, 
was  born  in  1823.  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  well-educated 
North-German  farmer,  who  had,  however,  no  pretensions  to 
scientific  knowledge,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on 
which  his  sons  made  themselves  so  famous.  Of  his  father  we 
here  read  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  know  more ;  but  his 
influence  over  William’s  life  could  not  have  been  extensive,  as  he 
died  not  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in 
January  1840.  Left  an  orphan  thus  early,  William  was  brought 
up  chiefly  under  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother  Werner,  then  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian  army,  who  even  then  was 
deep  in  chemistry  and  electricity,  and  was  preparing  to  found  the 
firm  which,  still  under  its  original  name  of  “  Siemens  and  Plalske,” 
has  become  at  the  present  day  one  of  the  chief  centres  for  the 
application  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  the  industrial  arts. 
Dnder  the  management  of  his  brother,  William  studied  to  such  good 
effect  that  he  produced  his  first  invention  in  1842,  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  and  the  following  year  he  arrived  in  England 
with  an  invention  in  electro-plating  to  dispose  of.  He  afterwards 
described  his  first  experience  of  London  in  the  following 
words : — 

I  expected  to  find  some  office  in  which  inventions  were  examined  into. 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  BvNV.Pole.  London: 
John  Murray.  ' 


and  rewarded  if  found  meritorious,  but  no  one  could  direct  me  to  such  a 
place.  In  walking  along  Finsbury  Pavement  I  saw  written  up  in  large 
letters  “So-and-So”  (I  forget  the  name),  “Undertaker,”  and  the  thought 
struck  me  that  this  must  be  the  place  I  was  in  quest  of ;  at  any  rate,  I 
thought  that  a  person  advertising  himself  as  an  “  Undertaker”  would  not 
refuse  to  look  at  my  invention,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  me  the 
sought-for  recognition  or  reward.  On  entering  the  place  .  .  . 

However,  in  spite  of  this  disappointment,  he  did  manage  to  meet 
Messrs.  Elkington,  to  whom  he  sold  his  invention,  and  returned 
to  Germany  “  a  comparative  Croesus.”  Thenceforth  his  career  in 
life  was  fixed.  He  was  an  “  inventor.” 

His  path  at  first  was  a  somewhat  thorny  one.  Messrs. 
Elkington’s  subsidy  did  not  last  long ;  and  an  inventor,  whether 
successful  or  not,  must  always  spend  money  freely.  He  has 
nothing  but  his  own  convictions  to  sustain  him,  and  may  be 
thankful  if  the  attitude  of  his  relations  towards  him,  when  they 
see  him  apparently  throwing  away  sums  which  might  have 
ensured  him  a  comfortable  maintenance,  does  not  resemble  that 
of  Bernard  Palissy’s  wife,  when  she  beheld  her  husband  flinging 
chairs  and  tables,  nay,  doors  and  window-frames,  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  which  his  “  invention  ”  lay  baking.  The  inventor  may 
know  and  feel  that  he  is  right,  but  he  cannot  convince  his  friends 
save  by  success  ;  and  when,  having  spent  all  his  own  money,  he 
proceeds  to  borrow  largely,  their  despair  is  not  unreasonable. 
No  wonder  that  Werner  writes: — “Sister  Mathilde  complains 
bitterly  and  loudly  over  our  speculation,  which  she  considers 
already  totally  lost.”  Werner  himself,  that  self-reliant  young 
head  of  the  family,  was  kept  by  these  inventions — his  brother’s 
and  his  own — “  in  a  perpetual  money-famine,”  and,  besides  the 
care  of  his  young  brothers,  was  ever  and  anon  troubled  with 
rumours  of  wars  in  those  unquiet  times  before  ’48 — “  Danish  fleet 
in  Kiel  Bay,”  “  Fortification  of  Eckernforde  ’’—and  such  like 
hindrances  to  the  business  of  his  life.  That  business  was  at  last 
entered  upon  in  earnest.  In  1846  Werner  writes : — “  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  call  to  take  up  its  organization  (electricity),  now  in  its 
infancy.”  William  was  now  in  England,  producing  inven¬ 
tions  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  gradually  winning  for  himself 
a  recognized  position  as  an  engineer.  He  devoted  much  time 
at  this  period  to  what  he  called  the  “  Regenerative  Principle,” 
which  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  ordinary  respirator 
worn  by  consumptive  persons.  “A  pierced  metallic  plate  is 
placed  over  the  mouth,  and  when  the  warm  breath  is  exhaled  its 
heat  is  taken  up  by  the  metal,  so  that  in  the  following  inhalation 
the  cold  air  passing  in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  pierced 
plate  picks  up  again  the  heat  stored  therein,  and  so  becomes 
warmed  before  entering  the  lungs.”  The  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  furnaces  is  obvious ;  indeed,  the  original  idea  was  patented 
many  years  before  W.  Siemens ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to 
carry  it  out,  in  spite  of  many  failures,  and  the  wide  success  which 
it  afterwards  attained  justified  his  confidence.  Of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  water-meter,  his  manufacture  of  steel,  his  telegraph  cables 
(in  laying  one  of  which  his  brother  Werner  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Newall  were  wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea),  we  have  here  no  room 
to  speak.  “  His  range,”  as  Sir  Harry  Lefroy  said  of  him  at 
the  United  Service  institution,  “  has  gone  over  subjects  as 
various  as  the  setting  of  type,  and  the  measure  of  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  No  man  has  left  his  mark  more  deeply  on  the 
conditions  of  modern  life ;  when  we  travel  by  the  railway  we 
pass  over  Siemens’s  steel  rails ;  our  ships  are  made  of  Siemens’s 
steel,  and  are  guided  down  the  Channel  by  the  light  which  he 
placed  on  the  Lizard ;  we  read  books  at  the  British  Museum,  we 
see  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  at  the  Savoy,  by  his  electric  light ; 
we  receive  our  news  through  his  submarine  cables  ;  and,  had  he 
been  spared  longer  to  us,  he  would  probably  have  influenced  our 
lives  still  more.  In  1878  he  showed,  in  a  lecture  at  Glasgow, 
that  a  coil  of  platinum-wire  may  be  made  to  boil  water  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  or  two  by  closing  the  electric  circuit  through 
it,  and  observed : — “  Who  knows  whether,  in  the  electrical  age, 
towards  which  we  seem  to  be  gravitating,  the  apparatus  before 
you  may  not  be  the  common  coffee-machine  of  the  day  ?  ”  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  when  some  one  asked  him  whether  “your  scientific 
people  cannot  save  us  from  those  black  and  yellow  City  fogs  ?  ” 
replied : — “  Sir  AV.  Siemens  is  going  to  do  it ;  and  I  hope  that,  if 
we  live  a  few  years  longer,  we  shall  have  seen  the  last  of 
them.”  Electric  railways  are  another  application  of  his  favourite 
power,  which  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  develop  ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  proof  of  his  “  many-sidedness  ”  that  he  carefully 
investigated  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  upon  vegetation, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  crops  might  be  forced  by 
its  means.  It  is  known  that  a  leading  gas  engineer,  between 
whom  and  Siemens  a  friendly  rivalry  existed,  received  from  him 
a  melon  which  had  ripened  by  the  electric  light  alone,  without 
having  ever  seen  the  sun.  Had  he  but  lived,  he  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  given  us  electric  engines  for  use  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  for  when  the  line  was  made  he  wrote  : — “  It  seems  to 
me  almost  a  pity  that  on  the  Embankment  there  should  be  made 
that  series  of  unsightly  and  noisome  ventilators  to  disembarrass 
the  underground  railway  of  steam  and  products  of  combustion, 
when  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  electric  propulsion 
would,  for  such  lines,  be  not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  also 
the  cheapest  mode  of  traction.” 

There  is  no  subject  so  attractive  as  the  happy  successful  life  of 
a  clever  man ;  and  in  private  life  Sir  W.  Siemens  was  able 
to  play  as  heartily  as  he  could  work.  At  his  pretty  house 
near  Tunbridge  Wells  he  had  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  done  all  the  work  of  the  house — 
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lighting1,  sawing,  chaff-cutting,  water-pumping ;  while  he  was 
always  ready  to  descend  from  his  lofty  heights  and  lecture  at 
literary  institutions,  preside  at  charity  dinners,  and  give  away 
prizes  to  boys  and  girls  in  country  schools. 


HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS.* 

THIS  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  mathematics  supplies 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  question,  how  far  such  a  work  should  be 
technical,  has  been  solved  with  great  tact.  A  history  of  any 
science  which  omits  all  technical  details  is  unintelligible,  while 
one  which  gives  a  continuous  examination  of  the  labours  of  each 
discoverer  in  so  wide  a  field  is  impracticable.  For  restricted 
subjects  thoroughly  full  and  critical  histories,  like  Todliunter's  of 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  of  the  theory  of  Probability  and  of 
that  of  Attraction,  are  most  valuable  guides  both  to  the  learner 
and  the  investigator ;  but  the  length  of  the  books  mentioned 
shows  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  general  on  the  same  plan. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts — (i)  The  History 
of  Mathematics  under  Greek  Influence ;  (2)  that  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  ;  and  (3)  that  of  those 
of  Modern  Times  down  to  the  death  of  Laplace,  to  which  he  adds 
a  chapter  on  the  Mathematics  of  Recent  Times.  The  first  part, 
which  is  admirably  lucid  and  complete,  includes  a  sketch  of 
Egyptian  Mathematics  and  of  the  practical  Arithmetic  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  a  very  judicious  vindication  of 
Euclid  as  the  text-book  of  Elementary  Geometry.  The  next, 
which  is  equally  well  written,  embraces  a  preliminary  view  of 
Hindoo  and  Arab  Mathematics  and  a  history  of  the  Decimal 
Notation.  It  also  contains  a  very  able  summary  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Universities,  as  the  previous  portion  does  of  that  of 
the  analogous  institutions  of  classical  times.  In  the  third  division 
Mr.  Ball  traces  the  progressive  applications  and  extensions  of 
Algebra,  which  are  the  characteristic  feature  of  modem  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  adopts  and  defends  the  English  view  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  In  his  account  of  the 
Principia  he  points  out  the  interesting  fact  that  Newton’s  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made  by  the  modern  methods  and  afterwards 
translated  into  the  language  of  geometry. 

In  his  account  of  the  revival  of  analysis  at  Cambridge  after 
the  close  of  the  long  French  war,  he  names  Babbage,  Herschel, 
Peacock,  and  Hamilton  (the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury),  but  makes 
no  mention  of  Whewell  or  Airy,  the  writers  who  introduced 
the  Continental  method  of  treating  physical  subjects  into  this 
country,  and  of  whom  the  first  certainly  worked  in  conjunction 
with  Herschel,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  November  1818  (midway 
between  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  Lacroix  and  that  of 
the  examples),  “  I  talk  of  these  matters,  taking  for  granted  that 
you  still  retain  some  interest  for  vour  old  plan  of  reforming  the 
mathematics  of  the  University,”  and  promised  a  treatise  on 
Mechanics,  which  was  published  in  1819,  and  of  which  Herschel 
spoke  most  highly  (see  Todhunter’s  Writings  and  Letters  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  \ ol.  i.  p.  13).  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Peacock’s,  published  his  Tracts  in  1826,  tile  year  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Hamilton’s  Conics. 

To  give  a  view  of  contemporary  mathematics  is  confessedly 
difficult,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author  that  he  has 
succeeded  so  well ;  still  we  cannot  but  think  that,  if  he  had 
distributed  his  subject  under  more  heads,  he  would  have  im¬ 
proved  this  portion  of  his  book.  Subjects  such  as  the  Calculus 
of  Operations,  Spherical  Harmonies,  Quaternions,  Local  Probabi¬ 
lity,  Dynamics,  Hydromechanics,  and  Elasticity,  are  crowded  in 
under  other  titles,  and  seem  in  consequence  not  to  have  received 
adequate  attention.  In  the  list,  too,  of  “  the  mathematicians 
who  have  contributed  most  powerfully  to  the  recent  progress  of 
mathematics  ”  a  good  many  important  names  are  omitted. 

In  a  work  involving  so  much  and  such  varied  information 
some  mistakes  are  inevitable;  but  it  is  the  barest  justice  to  say 
that  we  have  found  very  few.  In  fact,  the  most  important  one 
is  the  statement  that  Pascal’s  elder  sister  Gilberte,  Mme.  Perier 
(who  survived  him,  wrote  his  life,  and  died  in  1687),  died  in  1650. 
The  mathematics  are  very  clear  and  correct ;  the  only  errors  we 

have  noticed  are  (p.  350)  tt  =  Si  log  1  ~  \  for  tt  =  2i  log  — 1?  and 

i  + 1  I  +  i 

(P-  352)  -7  =  g[i-  t-e)  -  cos2  l  ^  j  ,  apparently  for 

g= G  |  x  +  j  (Pratt’s  Figure  of  Earth,  p.  86). 

Mr.  Ball,  too,  seems  to  have  overlooked  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton’s 
( Lectures  on  Quaternions,  p.  6 1 1 )  and  Professor  Tait’s  ( Quaternions, 
270)  explanation  of  the  equation  y-  Y  =  —4  np  (see  also  Clerk- 
axwell’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 5  and  28),  when 
he  writes  (p.  385)  : — “  Perhaps  it  ”  (the  equation  above)  “  may  re¬ 
present  analytically  some  general  law  of  nature  which  has"  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  words.” 

The  work  contains  many  valuable  hints,  and  is  thoroughly 
readable.  The  biographies,  which  include  those  of  most  of  the 
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men  who  played  important  parts  in  the  development  of  culture, 
are  full  and  general  enough  to  interest  the  ordinary  reader  as 
well  as  the  specialist.  Its  value  to  the  latter  is  much  increased 
by  the  numerous  references  to  authorities,  a  good  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  and  a  full  and  accurate  index.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Ball 
promises  a  supplement,  to  consist  of  as  complete  a  list  as  possible 
of  mathematicians,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  a  line  to  say 
for  what  each  was  distinguished,  a  list  of  his  works,  and,  where 
possible,  a  reference  to  some  authority  where  they  are  treated  in 
detail.  We  confidently  hope  that  the  success  of  this  book  will 
be  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  carry  out  this  intention.  When 
he  does  so,  we  would  suggest  that  the  notices  should  be  somewhat 
fuller  than  he  now  proposes. 


MISS  COBBE’S  TASTES.* 

ASWAN,  floating  unusually  high  in  the  water,  with  an  ex¬ 
cessively  long  neck,  encircled  by  a  scroll  bearing  the  cheerful 
legend  “  Moriens  Cano  ” — such  is  the  device  wherewith  it  has 
pleased  Miss  Cobbe,  or  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  to  decorate  the 
cover  of  the  volume  of  essays  entitled  by  the  name  of  the  first  of 
them,  The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age.  We  object  to  it.  The 
poetic  spirit  is  never  wholly  absent  from  Miss  Cobbe’s  writings, 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  her  saying  that  she  sings.  But  as  to  her 
dying,  that  is  quite  another  affair,  and  we  utterly  decline  to  re¬ 
cognize  any  such  mournful  contingency  as  being  at  all  within  the 
range  of  a  present  participle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  mori¬ 
bund  about  these  essays,  or,  we  hope  and  believe,  about  their 
author.  On  the  contrary,  she  and  they  display,  along  with  many 
human  weaknesses,  mostly  rather  amiable,  a  sprightly  vitality, 
which  affords  solid  ground  for  the  hope  that  a  great  many  more 
like  them  have  yet  to  see  the  light. 

The  book  consists  of  six  magazine  articles,  and  the  author  is 
careful  to  explain  that  three  are  pleas  and  three  are  discus¬ 
sions.  You  discuss  things  in  which  you  take  an  impartial  inte¬ 
rest,  and  about  them  you  state  both  sides  of  the  question  that 
suggests  itself  to  you.  You  plead  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
if  considerations  on  the  other  side  or  the  one  come  into  your 
mind  you  say  as  little  about  them  as  possible.  Consequently, 
critics  who  treat  your  plea  as  if  it  were  a  discussion,  and  com¬ 
plain  of  its  one-sidedness,  show  that  they  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about.  The  three  pleas  in  the  present  book 
are — a  plea  against  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age ;  a  plea  that  good 
emotions  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated ;  and  a  plea  that,  on  the 
whole,  people  at  large  might  do  much  worse  than  become 
reformed  Jews.  The  discussions  are — whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  children  do  lessons ;  whether  most  people  think  as  much 
or  to  as  much  purpose  as  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  suppose  ; 
and  whether  it  is  better  for  a  virtuous,  refined,  and  intelligent 
person  to  live  in  London  or  in  the  country.  Naturally,  the  pleas 
are  the  more  exciting. 

The  first  plea,  the  one  against  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  is 
the  one  in  which  Miss  Cobbe’s  tastes  and  views  are  most  deeply 
involved.  It  is,  therefore,  kindly,  fervent,  discursive,  uncom¬ 
promising,  marked  by  much  miscellaneous,  but  rather  superficial, 
knowledge,  and  thoroughly  feminine.  Its  substance  is,  that  persons 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  now  fashionable  will 
deny  the  truth  of  religion,  that  they  will  view  their  mother’s  tears 
“  as  solutions  of  muriates  and  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  phos¬ 
phates  of  lime,”  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  largely  responsible  for  and 
considerably  affected  by  the  spread  of  these  unpleasant  habits  of 
mind,  and  that  he  felt  more  romantically  impressed  by  the 
“  grandeur  of  a  Brazilian  forest  ”  when  he  was  young  than  he  sup¬ 
posed  when  he  was  old  that  he  would  have  felt  if  he  had  happened 
to  be  in  one.  Also,  that  it  makes  people  immodest  in  discussing 
the  condition  of  Emperors’  throats  or  Presidents’  insides.  Miss 
Cobbe  will  not  allow  any  congruousness  between  science  and 
morality,  or  between  science  and  art.  For  instance,  she  says  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  “  universal  human  expectation  of  justice” 
to  have  arisen  from  human  experience  of  the  extremely  limited 
amount  of  justice  which  she  asserts  to  have  prevailed  in  human, 
institutions.  Injustice  is  so  much  more  easy  to  remember 
than  j  ustice  that  probably  Miss  Cobbe  underrates  the  amount  of 
justice  which  has  been  done  in  historic  times,  but  in  any  case  she 
does  not  allow  enough  for  the  consideration  that  the  more  people 
:  suffered  from  injustice  the  more  violent  their  longing  for  justice 
might  become.  As  to  art,  she  quotes  “  a  great  light  of  the  Scientific 
Age,”  whose  luminousness  appears  to  have  blinded  him  even  to  the 
desirableness  of  writing  grammar,  for  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Vatican,  he  “sat  down  before 
Raphael’s  Transfiguration  and  filled  three  pages  of  his  note-book 
with  his  faults.”  The  note-book  is  so  obviously  the  great  light’s, 
and  not  Raphael’s,  that  even  the  careful  reader  carries  away  the 
impression  that  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  painting  plunged 
the  great  light  into  a  fit  of  intolerable  remorse  —  in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  as  susceptible  to  artistic  influence  as 
Miss  Cobbe  could  wish  ;  but  what  follows  shows  Miss  Cobbe, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  Raphael’s  faults,  the 
enumeration  of  which  filled  three  of  the  scientific  man’s  pages. 
Miss  Cobbe’s  opinions  on  science  generally  are  pretty  well 
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known,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  undergone  any 
modification.  The  paper  on  “Progressive  Judaism”  is  rather 
startling.  A  note  informs  us  that  “  it  was  received  on  its  first 
appearance  with  the  utmost  possible  disfavour  by  the  Jewish 
press.”  No  wonder.  It  consists  of  an  interesting  account  of  a 
movement  of  religious  reform,  chiefly  noticeable  hitherto  among 
German  and  American  Jews,  of  which  the  natural  development 
will  be,  in  Miss  Cobbe’s  opinion,  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
some  form  of  Judaic  Deism,  bearing  to  orthodox  Judaism  the 
same  kind  of  relation  which,  according  to  Miss  Cobbe,  the  re¬ 
ligious  views  entertained  at  the  end  of  his  life  by  Dean  Stanley 
may  be  supposed  to  have  borne  to  orthodox  Anglicanism.  Besides 
this,  it  is  to  be  a  main  feature  of  the  new  faith  that  it  will  be 
equally  open  to  persons  of  all  races,  and  that,  as  all  theoretical 
expectation  or  possibility  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  will  be 
abandoned,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  reason  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  race.  That  some  Jews  should 
hold  such  views  is  likely  enough ;  but  why  should  Miss  Cobbe 
regard  them  with  all  but  enthusiastic  sympathy  ?  It  is  quite 
possible  to  be  a  colourless  “  theist  ”  without  being  a  Jew ;  and 
if  nothing  is  required  of  the  acolyte  except  theism,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Jews  abandoned  Paganism  sooner  than 
other  people,  one  does  not  see  why  he  should  not  do  that 
irrespective  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews.  As  to  Miss  Cobbe’s 
“  discussions,”  they  are  worth  reading  if  you  want  to  read  that 
sort  of  thing.  She  describes  the  rival  pleasures  of  town  and 
country  with  much  skill,  and  would  appear  herself  to  be  one  of 
the  many  people  who  like  to  live  in  town  and  say  how  charming 
the  country  is.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  another. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Beal  &  Co.  several  pieces  for 
the  piano,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  particular  merit. 
“  The  Cadet’s  March,”  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith,  is  effective ;  but 
the  melody  is  decidedly  ordinary.  Mr.  Michael  Watson’s  “Ring 
o’ Bells  ”  is  not  strikingly  original ;  but  the  tune  is  pretty.  Not 
much  can  be  said  for  his  “On  the  Moonlit  Deep,”  a  “ romance ” 
which,  however,  has  the  merit  of  not  being  very  difficult.  “  Far 
from  the  Heavenly  Home,”  a  song  with  organ  accompaniment  by 
Mr.  Berthold  Tours,  is  good,  and  the  harmony,  as  usual  with  this 
composer,  excellent.  “  In  After  Years  ”  and  “  Four  Mariners  ” 
are  two  very  ordinary  songs  by  Mr.  M.  Watson,  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  Mr.  0.  Barn's  semi-sacred  “  From  Dark  to  Dawn,” 
which  has  the  usual  lackadaisical,  mock-sentimental  words  about 
the  “  gleams  of  gold,”  “  the  weary  heart,”  and  “  the  eternal 
day.” 

“Jessamine,”  by  J.  E.  Newell,  is  not  particularly  classical, 
but  it  serves  its  purpose  as  a  school  piece.  “Sylvan  Queen,”  by 
Theo.  Bonheur,  is  of  the  same  class;  but  an  “Italian  Dance,”  by 
E.  Boggetti,  is  lively  and  original,  as  well  as  easy.  Although 
the  gavotte  cannot  be  described  as  “  a  favourite  drawing-room 
dance”  in  this  year  of  grace  1888,  as  it  was  in  1815,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  extremely  popular  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the 
“Coronation  Gavotte,”  by  Celian  Kottaun,  and  the  “Plantagenet 
Dance,”  by  D'Auvergne  Barnard,  are  fair  specimens  of  what 
modern  composers  can  do  with  the  measure  of  this  elegant  dance. 
These  pieces  are  published  by  Messrs.  Somerset  &  Co.,  who 
also  have  issued  recently  several  new  songs,  of  which  the 
following  are  by  far  the  best: — “Nursie,”  by  Theo.  Bonheur; 
'“The  Trumpeter  John,”  by  Oscar  Yerne — an  effective  martial 
song ;  and  “  Light  and  Truth,”  by  Vernon  Rey,  a  semi-sacred 
song  of  considerable  merit.  “Cloudland”  is  a  bright  waltz  by 
Theo.  Bonheur,  and  “  The  Grenadiers”  is  a  brisk  polka-march  (?) 
by  the  same  composer,  the  cover  of  which  is  embellished  by  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated. 

Messrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  have  recently  published  some  ex¬ 
cellent  light  pianoforte  music  by  Signor  Guido  Papini,  of  which 
“  Serenade  Italienne,”  “  Dolce  far  Niente,”  and  “  Lily  of  the  Valley,” 
are  the  prettiest.  “  Harlequin  and  Columbine,”  by  Sydney  Smith, 
is  a  clever  piece  with  a  catchy  melody,  which  will  be  found  useful 
and  pleasant  by  beginners.  A  remarkably  fine  song  is  “  LTnto 
my  Heart,”  by  F.  Allitsen,  whose  “Marjorie”  is  also  an  effective 
ballad,  with  a  graceful  accompaniment. 

“  W  aiting  for  Thee,”  “  Arabian  Serenade,”  and  “  Little  Lady 
Bountiful,”  by  Mr.  Michael  W  atson,  are  three  good  songs,  issued 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown,  who  also  sends  us  “  Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night,”  by  E.  Davidson  Palmer,  which,  however,  does  not  bear 
comparison  with  Mr.  Wekilin’s  setting  of  the  same  well-known 
words.  Very  cleverly  arranged  and  useful  for  beginners  are 
“  Twenty-five  Progressive  Studies”  for  the  pianoforte,  by  Georges 
Pfeiffer,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  “  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum  ”  of  Clementi,  and  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
They  can  be  cordially  recommended  as  being  of  t lie  highest  value 
and  in  every  wav  admirable.  Equally  excellent  are  “  Twelve 
Studies,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  which  are  most  thoughtfully 
arranged.  Useful  rather  to  teacher  than  pupil  are  “  The 
Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Scales,”  by  C.  Gardner.  “Fifty-five 
Finger  Inventions,”  by  Edwin  Lott,  are  clever  and  useful  studies 
for  beginners. 

M.  Ben  Tayoux  is  a  composer  of  much  originality,  whose  opera 
Catterina,  the  libretto  of  which  is  founded  upon  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  will  be  heard  ere  long  in  London.  One  of  his  most 


recent  compositions,  “Eugenie,”  a  grande  gavotte  (Howard  & 
Co.),  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  elegant.  It  was  originally 
called  “Gavotte  Favorite  du  Grand  Roi” — a  much  more  pic¬ 
turesque  and  courtly  title  than  the  one  the  English  publishers 
have  bestowed  upon  it. 

“  Sweet  Sorrow,”  by  Alwyne  Peck  (Weekes  &  Co.),  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  usual  drawing-room  song,  with  the  usual  waltz 
refrain — which,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  rather  tedious  by  dint  of 
over-repetition. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Co.  have  lately  published  five 
songs  by  Lancelot  Martley,  with  -words  selected  from  Moore’s 
melodies,  which  are  simple  and  graceful,  and  charmingly 
harmonized. 

To  be  cordially  recommended  for  the  use  of  very  young  children 
is  the  music  to  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  by  Mary  Carmichael, 
which  are  capital  for  both  the  Kindergarten  and  family  circle. 
The  words  are  easy  and  the  music  pretty,  and  the  reverse  of 
difficult.  Very  young  children  can  soon  learn  these  little  songs 
by  ear. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
hi. 

THERE  is  no  sort  of  book  better  liked  by  children  than  that 
which  offers  a  good  round  of  story-telling,  in  which  the 
stories  are  not  necessarily  connected,  yet  spring  in  natural  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  main  narrative.  Professor  A.  J.  Church  follows 
this  ancient  and  always  popular  method  in  Three  Greek  Children 
(Seeley  &  Co.),  an  ingenious  and  charming  book  illustrative  of 
an  Athenian  household  some  two  hundred  years  B.c.  There 
never  were  such  children  for  stories  as  Hipponax,  Gorgo,  and 
Rhodium,  or  such  obliging  story-tellers  as  their  parents,  their 
Spartan  nurse,  and  the  other  kind  folk  who  contribute  to  their 
amusement.  Some  of  their  stories  come  from  Homeric  sources, 
others  refer  to  historic  events,  such  as  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
glorious  days  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  the  destruction  of 
Plataea  by  the  Spartans — and  these  are  recited  with  the  per¬ 
suasive  art  of  actual  survivors  of  those  stirring  times.  Three 
Greek  Children  is  appropriately  illustrated  after  designs  by 
Flaxman  and  from  antique  pottery.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  fairy  lore  and  buried  treasure,  The  Gold  of 
Fairnilee  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  is  an  agreeable  reminder  that 
the  fairies  were  not  quite  so  early  banished  from  the  country  as 
Chaucer  imagined.  They  flourished,  it  seems,  much  later  than 
the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  by  Tweedside,  in  the  haunted  Border 
lands,  when  Flodden  fight  was  fought.  Somewhere  between  Tweed 
and  Yarrow  is  the  scene  of  Mr.  Lang’s  story,  a  lonely  land  of 
“  green  hills  rolling  between  river  and  river,  with  no  men  on 
them,  nothing  but  sheep,  and  grouse,  and  plover,”  a  land  favoured 
by  the  men  in  green,  brownies,  “  bogles,”  and  other  marvels. 
“  No  wonder,”  says  Mr.  Lang,  “  that  Randal  lived  in  a  kind  of 
dream,”  and  like  a  dream  is  the  story  of  his  adventures,  his 
mysterious  disappearance  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  his  seven  years’ 
sojourn  in  Fairyland,  a  beautiful  dream  which  boys  and  girls 
would  like  to  go  on  for  ever  but  for  the  happy  ending.  And 
this  ending  is  most  admirably  conceived.  ’While  Randal’s  dis¬ 
appearance  is  causing  heavy  sorrow  to  his  mother  and  his  pretty 
English  playmate  Jane,  a  famine  falls  on  the  land.  At  the  height 
of  this  new  trial  he  is  miraculously  restored  to  his  old  home  by 
the  faithful  Jeanie,  and  discovers  the  Fairnilee  gold,  which  turns 
out  to  be  real  “  wealth  o’  the  world  buried  lang  syne,”  as  his  old 
nurse  says,  and  not  fairy  gold  whence  the  rainbow  springs.  So 
the  people  are  saved  from  starvation,  and  Randal  and  Jean  are 
married  and  happy  ever  after.  Some  of  us,  by  the  w-ay,  who  are 
not  children,  may  be  curious  to  know  if  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  story  of  the  poor  woman  and  her  daughter  who  subsisted 
on  snails  during  the  famine,  and  were  nearly  burned  as  witches 
for  their  unreasonable  plumpness.  Mr.  Lang’s  story  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  chromolithographs  after  drawings  by  E.  A.  Lemann, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  graceful,  and  all  harmoniously 
coloured.  Angela,  by  Alice  Weber  (Walter  Smith  &  Innes), 
is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who  is  brought  up  in  a  very  odd  way  of 
seclusion  by  a  fantastic  old  gentleman  who  thinks  he  is  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  Angela,  however,  vanquishes  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  her  early  training  and  blossoms  into  an  attractive  young  woman. 
The  sketch  of  her  as  a  child  is  a  good  deal  forced  and  unnatural. 
She  is  altogether  what  the  horticultural  adept  calls  a  “  sport.”  A 
good  idea  is  capitally  worked  out  in  Christmas  in  Many  Lands 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  written  and  illustrated  by  Florence  and 
Edith  Scannell.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  the 
countries  represented  in  these  typical  fireside  stories,  and  a 
prettier  quartet  of  well-contrasted  pictures  and  pleasant  stories 
could  not  be  desired  by  young  people.  Swiss  Stories  (Blackie  & 
Son)  is  a  translation  by  Lucy  Wheelock,  from  the  German  of 
Mme.  Spyri,  of  simple  stories  of  Swiss  village  life,  in  which  much 
knowledge  and  sympathy  is  shown  in  depicting  children  and  their 
ways.  A  vein  of  fancy  that  is  decidedly  original  distinguishes 
Miss  Frances  Clare’s  collection  of  children’s  stories,  A  Store  of 
Stories  (Skeffington).  They  are  prettily  imagined  and  executed, 
with  something  of  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the  miniaturist.  More 
Nonsense,  by  Edward  Lear  (Warne  &  Co.),  issued  in  handsome 
form,  large  print,  with  the  diverting  cuts  at  the  head  of  the  rhymes, 
is  a  book  that  should  be  in  need  of  no  commendation  at  this  date. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  household,  and  in  brisk  circulation 
from  nursery  to  drawing-room.  This  year  The  Bairns'  Annual, 
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edited  by  Alice  Corltran  (Field  &  Tuer),  betters  all  its  predecessors, 
good  as  they  were,  by  its  welcome  revival  of  old-fashioned  story¬ 
books  and  rhymes,  with  their  quaint  illustrations  from  wood¬ 
blocks.  Here  are  “  Cinderella,”  “  Hop  o’  my  Thumb,”  “  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,”  “  Tom  Thumb,”  and  that  exquisite  apologue, 
“  The  Froward  Child  Properly  Corrected.”  Among  the  rhyming 
examples  of  this  old-time  literature  we  have  the  “  Apple-Pie 
Alphabet,”  “The  Rudiments  of  Grammar,”  and  the  amusing 
“Butterfly’s  Ball  and  Grasshopper’s  Feast,”  with  the  delightful 
cuts  showing  the  insect  party  dining  at  the  mushroom-table. 
For  little  ones  a  library  in  itself  is  the  pretty  collection  of  old 
stories  entitled  “  The  Old  Comer  ”  series  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.),  which  comprise  Cock  Robin,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Dame 
Trot,  Dick  Whittington,  all  newly  illustrated  by  E.  Morant  Cox, 
A.  Chasemore,  and  others.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
the  multiplication  table  up  to  twelve  times  twelve,  illustrated 
with  curious  cuts,  issued  in  three  little  books,  with  the  title 
Marmaduke  Multiply' s  Method  of  Making  Minor  Mathematicians. 
The  scheme  is  better  than  the  title.  Above  the  legend  “  Eight 
times  ten  are  eighty,  I  think  she’s  pretty  weighty,”  a  tine 
Rowlandsonian  lady  is  represented  in  a  Sedan  chair.  Friends 
and  Playmates,  by  “  Mars  ”  (Routledge)— a  charming  picture- 
book  of  children,  and  birds,  and  animals — ought  to  be  quite  as 
popular  as  the  companion  volume,  Oar  Darlings,  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Mrs.  Horace  Dobell’s  col¬ 
lected  poems — Songs  and  Tales  for  Children  (Remington) — are 
some  capital  rhymes  for  the  nursery,  called  “  Songs  for  quite 
Little  Ones.”  New  nursery  rhymes  of  the  right  sort  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  A.  Daryl  in  A  Merry-Go-Round  (Warne  &  Co.),  with 
pretty  coloured  pictures  of  children’s  sports,  by  Constance 
Haslewood. 

None  of  the  annual  volumes  of  illustrated  serials  has  more 
diversity  of  entertainment  than  The  Roy's  Own  Annual,  the  year’s 
issue  of  The  Boy's  Own  Paper.  Among  the  various  tales  of 
school  life  and  foreign  adventure  in  this  excellent  miscellany  we 
have  the  capital  story  of  Australian  life,  edited  by  Lady  Broome, 
and  published  also  in  book-form  under  the  title  Harry  Treverton; 
his  Tramps  and  Troubles  (Routledge).  The  “  only  begetter  ”  of 
this  stirring  'book  of  adventure — every  incident  of  which  is 
truth — is  Mr.  \V.  II.  Timperley,  of  Rottnest  Island,  West 
Australia.  Lady  Broome  has  shaped  it  for  the  press,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Pearse  has  illustrated  it  in  a  truly  vigorous  style.  The 
Girts  Oxen  Annual  may  be  found  quite  as  attractive  to  girls  as 
its  companion.  It  contains  good  fiction,  bright  essays  and  verses, 
useful  papers  on  dress,  cookery,  music,  painting,  and  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  throughout.  The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell  &  Co.)  con¬ 
tains  some  tine  etchings  by  Le  Rat,  after  “  The  Vedette  ”  of 
Meissonier ;  by  Mr.  Dobie,  after  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “  Mariamne  ” 
and  Mr.  Langley’s  “  Betrayed,”  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  season’s  gift-books.  The  first  volume  of 
Atalanta  (Hatchards)  appears  in  a  very  pretty  binding  of  green 
and  gold,  which  enfolds  some  admirable  illustrations,  and  a 
variety  of  literary  contributions  from  writers  of  repute,  ranging 
from  poems  by  Miss  Rossetti  and  essays  by  Miss  Yonge,  to 
fiction  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  and  L.  T.  Meade,  with  hints  on  the 
writing  of  fiction  by  Walter  Besant.  We  have  also  received 
the  new  volume  of  The  Quiver  (Cassell),  and  Every  Boy's  Annual 
(Routledge).  Little  Wide-Awake,  edited  bv  Mrs.  Sale  Barker 
(Routledge),  contains,  among  other  good  matter,  an  amusing 
series  of  articles  entitled  “When  I  was  a  Little  Boy,”  with 
illustrative  cuts  that  are  refreshingly  quaint  and  laughable. 
Twelve  White  Flowers,  by  Frances  Livings  and  A.  Livings 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.),  is  a  charming  set  of  floral  designs  in 
black  and  white,  reproduced  in  lithographs,  with  brief  accompany¬ 
ing  descriptions.  Some  of  the  flowers  represented — e.g.  the 
Lapageria  alba,  the  Eucharis,  Lily  of  the  Valley- — are  admirable, 
both  for  form,  texture,  and  design  ;  but  the  scheme  of  the  artist 
should  not  have  denied  all  colour  to  the  “  eye  ”  of  the  Narcissus 
poeticus.  The  late  Frances  R.  Havergal’s  Threefold  Praise 
(Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  sacred  verse,  illustrated  by  land¬ 
scape  designs  in  neutral  tint  and  floral  designs  in  colour  which 
are  effective  as  ornament,  though  far  from  being  a  joy  to  the 
botanist  or  the  lover  of  nature.  From  Messrs.  Routledge  we 
have  two  handsome,  well-printed,  illustrated  translations  from 
the  French,  M.  Baudot’s  Robert  Ilelmont,  rendered  by  Laura 
Ensor,  with  the  clever  illustrations  of  Picard  and  Montegut, 
and  George  Sand’s  Franqois  le  Champi,  Englished  as  Franqois 
the  Waif  by  the  late  M.  Gustave  Masson,  with  illustrations  by 
Eugene  Bumand. 

Several  new  editions  of  notable  book's  for  boys  are  before  us 
that  demand  something  more  than  mere  acknowledgment.  Fore¬ 
most  among  them  is  The  Little  Savage,  by  Captain  Marryat 
(Routledge),  with  illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  A.  W. 
Cooper.  It  is  many  years  since  this  ingenious  story  first  enchanted 
us,  and  it  is  enough  to  find  that  it  survives  the  severest  test  of 
literature  triumphantly.  The  first  portion  of  the  book  fascinates 
now  as  it  did  of  old.  The  latter  portion,  perhaps,  appears  less 
skilfully  developed  than  we  once  conceived  it  to  be,  but  there 
seems  no  loss  of  force  or  freshness  in  the  story  of  the  two  lonely 
islanders,  in  the  piquant  conjunction  of  the  ignorant,  forlorn, 
much-abused  Little  Savage,  and  the  murderous,  rum-swilling, 
greater  savage,  Jackson.  Very  welcome  also  are  Messrs.  Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.’s  reprints  of  the  late  William  Dalton’s  capital 
Stories,  of  which  we  have  The  War  Tiger,  The  White  Elephant, 
and  Lost  in  Ceylon.  There  is  nothing  on  the  title-pages,  by  the 
way,  to  show  that  these  are  new  editions  of  books  that  enjoyed 


great  popularity  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  They  will 
delight  boys  now  as  they  delighted  boys  then.  The  Scottish 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  by  the  late  James  Grant  (Routledge),  is 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Dugald  Dalgettys  of  history, 
and  a  very  spirited  record  of  the  deeds  of  the  fighting 
Scot  it  is.  The  hero  of  Mr.  ITenty’s  Captain  Bayley's  Heir 
(Blackie  &  Son)  is  a  Westminster  schoolboy,  upon  whom  sus¬ 
picion  of  theft  falls  through  the  craft  of  a  designing  cousin.  lie 
is  expelled  on  the  slenderest  show  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
flies  to  America  instead  of  facing  the  difficulty,  as  his  irascible 
but  sensible  uncle  the  Captain  says  he  should  have  done.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  against  Frank  Norris.  He  shows  plenty  of 
pluck  and  enterprise,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Californian  gold¬ 
fields,  and  while  convoying  emigrants  across  the  prairies  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  Indians.  The  end  is  skilfully  arrived  at, 
though  the  discovery  of  the  wealthy  Captain’s  heir,  who  is  a 
cripple  in  charge  of  some  poor  but  kind-hearted  folk  in  West¬ 
minster,  is  a  trifle  melodramatic.  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore’s  Under 
Hatches  (Blackie)  has  a  most  exciting  opening,  and,  excepting  a 
brief  lull  during  the  convalescence  of  the  hero,  the  excitement  is 
successfully  prolonged  to  the  end.  Peril  follows  peril  with 
breathless  rapidity,  until  Ned  Woodthorpe  is  rescued  from  a  drift¬ 
ing  lightship  by  a  convict  transport  bound  to  Botany  Bay.  There 
is  a  mutiny  of  the  crew  and  convicts,  headed  by  a  man  who  is 
afflicted  with  the  “gold  fever.”  This  monomaniac  is  depicted 
with  considerable  power.  How  the  Captain,  the  hero,  the  doctor, 
and  an  innocent  convict  regain  the  ship,  and  how  the  mutineers 
and  the  island  they  inhabit  for  a  while  are  swallowed  by  “  the 
wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake,”  are  things  too  rich  in  in¬ 
vention,  too  entertaining  in  recital,  to  be  distilled  in  the  chill 
limits  of  paraphrase.  Another  capital  story  by  Mr.  Moore  is 
Fire-Flies  and  Mosquitoes  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  Here  also  there  is  much 
clever  characterization,  as  well  as  plenty  of  the  bustle  and  swift 
scene-changing  that  boys  like.  Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart’s  Self-Exiled 
(Blackie)  is  not  a  pleasant  book  to  read.  It  is  decidedly  un¬ 
savoury.  “  A  Chamber  of  Horrors,”  to  quote  the  heading  of  one 
chapter,  is  not  a  wholesome  subject  for  boys’  reading,  though 
we  admit  nothing  could  be  more  horrible,  more  revolting,  more 
superfluously  disgusting  than  Mr.  Steuart’s  description  of  a 
mutiny  at  sea. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  we  do  not  think  that  the  reason  to  which  we 
owe  the  Marquis  de  Vogiiffs  two  interesting  volumes  on 
Villars  (i)  (or  rather  that  the  system  of  writing  books  of  which 
it  is  an  example)  is  altogether  good,  the  volumes  are  very 
welcome  in  themselves.  M.  de  ^  ogiie  has  been  editing  from 
authentic  texts  the  famous  Memoirs  of  the  Marshal,  the  received 
editions  of  which  would  seem  from  his  remarks  here  to  be  in  much 
the  same  dubious  condition  as  that  of  other  French  Memoirs  before 
the  days  of  the  Societe  de  l’Histoire  de  France.  In  the  course  of 
this  task  he  appears  to  have  spared  no  possible  pains  in  the 
collecting  and  collating  of  documents — indeed,  we  rather  blush 
to  hear  that  he  has  quite  recently  bought  at  London  auctions  papers 
both  of  Ormond  and  of  Marlborough,  which  surely  ought  to  have 
been  secured,  when  they  were  ottered,  by  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  best  days  of  literature  all  these  matters  would  have 
been  digested  in  notes  and  appendices  to  the  more  important 
work  itself.  But  M.  de  Vogue  was  probably  not  master  of 
the  scale  of  his  edition  for  the  Societe,  and  he  has  therefore 
arranged  the  overplus  in  these  volumes,  which,  though  they  have 
something  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  which  almost  always 
attends  a  book  that  is  a  kind  of  luggage  wagon  to  another  book, 
are  interesting  enough.  As  one  point  among  many  which  they 
illustrate,  we  may  note  a  very  useful  passage  on  the  sauvegardes, 
or  perquisites,  of  the  generals  of  the  period — a  passage  which  shows 
that  our  poor  Corporal  John’s  antagonists  were  feathering  their  nests 
at  least  as  comfortably  as  Corporal  John  himself  was  accused  of 
doing.  Villars,  though  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  exalt 
his  strategy,  as  we  think  very  unduly,  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
English  commander,  was  undoubtedly  a  general  of  all  but  the  first 
rank,  if  not  of  the  first.  It  is  true  that  his  chief  successes  were 
achieved  over  people  like  Louis  of  Baden,  while  the  affair  at  Denain 
would  assuredly  have  gone  the  other  way,  even  with  Marlborough 
absent,  had  it  not  been  that  the  desertion — the  forced  desertion — 
of  Ormond  deprived  Eugene  of  his  best  troops.  But  the  aftair  at 
the  camp  of  Sierck  was  undoubtedly  a  famous  piece  of  defensive 
generalship,  and  about  the  only  instance  in  which  Marlborough 
himself  was,  not  defeated,  but  baulked.  We  should  like  to  have 
seen  more  about  it  here ;  for  Villars’s  own  account,  though  inte¬ 
resting  in  his  own  peculiar  mixture  of  gasconading  and  frankness, 
wants  supplementing.  Of  his  hero’s  still  more  famous  duel  with 
the  Englishman  at  Malplaquet,  M.  de  Vogiid,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  here  a  consecutive  account,  which,  often  as  the  battle  has 
been  described,  is  worth  reading.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfair  to 
Boufflers,  if  not  to  the  allied  generals — for  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  that,  if  Villars  had  not  been  wounded,  and  had 
ordered  a  counter  attack,  the  French  troops,  who  could  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  shock  of  the  allies  behind  their  own  entrenchments, 
would  have  fared  better  on  the  offensive.  Nor  does  it  by  any 
means  explain  the  puzzle  why  Villars,  who  was  constantly 

(i)  Villars,  d'apres  sa  correspnndance  et  des  documents  inedits.  Par  le 
Marquis  de  VogUe.  2  tomes.  Paris:  Plon. 
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exclaiming1  against  war  with  the  spade,  abandoned  his  first  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  spent  in  fortifying  his  position 
time  which  enabled  Marlborough  to  summon  from  Tournay  the 
troops  that  in  effect  turned  the  battle.  But  this  account  is  a 
capital  piece  of  military  history,  and  there  is  much  other  good 
work  in  the  book. 

The  somewhat  heavy,  though  instructive,  Memoirs  of  Villele  (2) 
have  reached  their  third  volume,  dealing  with  the  years  1822- 
1823,  and  busied  chiefly  with  the  Congress  of  Verona  and  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  There  are  interesting  things  here — such  as  a 
long  account  of  the  interviews  with  the  King  and  Villele  which 
"Wellington  had  just  before  Verona,  and  some  details  of  the 
Angouleme  expedition  to  Spain.  But  no  recent  book  confirms 
us  more  in  the  opinion  that  private  correspondence  ought  to  be 
calendared  by  abstract  and  selection,  instead  of  letting  loose  an 
avalanche  of  documents  in  full,  trivial  and  important  alike,  on 
the  head  of  the  hapless  reader. 

Among  schoolbooks  we  have  a  rather  extensive  Nouvelle  methode 
d'enseignement  de  la  grammairefrangaise,  by  M.  Gaston  da  Costa 
(Paris :  Imprimeries  Rdunies).  It  consists  of  four  volumes,  two 
for  the  master  and  two  for  the  pupil.  The  “  master’s  ”  divisions 
do  not  correspond  to  the  very  objectionable  “keys”  which  so 
long  disgraced  English  education,  and  have  not  quite  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  are  made  up  of  elaborate  directions  and  hints  to  the 
teacher,  as  to  the  order  and  manner  of  conducting  each  lesson, 
with  pieces  for  dictation,  examples  for  the  blackboard,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  such  a  thing  without  actual 
trial,  which  is,  we  believe,  being  given  on  the  great  scale  in  the 
Paris  primary  schools  ;  but,  though  a  little  stereotyped,  it  looks 
effective.  Of  reading-books  we  have  from  Messrs.  Hachette  some 
extracts  from  M.  Malot’s  Sans  Famille,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  Tarver ; 
L'attaque  du  moulin,  M.  Zola’s  masterpiece,  and  the  one  bit  of  his 
work  suitable  for  the  purpose,  by  M.  F.  Julien;  Dumas’s  Un 
drame  de  la  iner,  by  Mr.  Clapin,  and  Lamartine’s  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  by  the  same  editor. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  story  of  missionary  life  and  zeal  told  in  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lewis’s  memorial  volume,  George  Maxwell  Gordon  (Seeley 
&  Co.),  does  not  differ  materially  from  many  records  of  missionary 
labours,  save  in  the  circumstances  of  its  close.  Sudden  or  violent 
death  in  a  strange  land  has  not  seldom  been  the  missionary’s  lot. 
It  was  the  much  rarer  Lite  of  George  Maxwell  Gordon  to  fall  on 
the  battle-field  during  a  sortie  from  Kandahar,  in  August  1 880, 
while  ministering  to  the  wounded  under  a  hot  fire  from  the  troops 
of  Ayub  Khan.  All  accounts  of  this  unhappy  incident,  which 
cut  short  a  most  useful  and  promising  career,  illustrate  the  sin¬ 
gular  fearlessness  of  Gordon.  He  had  advanced  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  Kabul  Gate  to  a  shrine  where  he  expected  to  find 
some  wounded  men  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and  finding  none  he 
ventured,  in  spite  of  warning,  further  into  the  open,  and  was 
struck  down  by  a  bullet  which  proved  fatal.  The  impression 
was  pretty  general  in  England,  we  believe,  that  the  presence  of  a 
missionary  with  the  little  garrison  at  Kandahar  required  some 
explanation.  This,  of  course,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Air.  Lewis’s 
book.  It  was  not  as  a  missionary,  but  as  honorary  chaplain 
to  the  expedition,  that  Gordon  was  acting  in  Kandahar,  and  he 
had  applied  for  the  post,  believing  it  would  provide  fresh  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  a  country  he  had  intended  to  visit  as 
a  missionary.  His  untiring  energy  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
Mr.  Lewis’s  record  of  his  work  in  Cochin  and  Travancore,  in 
the  Lahore  diocese  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Punjab,  in 
the  Derajat  and  the  frontiers  of  Beluchistan.  Ilis  letters  and 
journals,  of  which  copious  extracts  are  given,  cannot  but  interest 
, all  who  care  for  bright  descriptive  sketches  of  Indian  life  and  an 
ingenuousness  of  style  that  exemplifies  the  single-hearted  devotion 
of  the  writer.  Mr.  Lewis’s  memoir  is  thoroughly  readable,  is 
well  illustrated,  and  has  a  good  sectional  map. 

From  World  to  Cloister  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  a  very 
circumstantial  account  of  a  novice’s  experience  of  monastic  life, 
after  the  rule  of  one  of  the  strictest  of  old-established  orders. 
To  deal  with  this  curious  book  in  detail  requires  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  critic.  The  good  faith  and  laudable  intention  of  the 
writer  are,  however,  obvious  enough.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  humour.  His  minutely  explicit  description  of  the  ceremonies, 
discipline,  “mortifications,”  and  austere  routine  of  life  in  the 
monastery  shows  an  artist’s  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  sobriety  and  breadth  of  his  presentment  of  the 
postulant’s  life.  There  is  nothing  of  enticement  in  the  picture, 
in  spite  of  the  writer’s  unquestionable  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
depth  of  fervour.  To  the  uninitiated  the  best  witness  to  the 
truth  and  actuality  of  the  book  is  the  final  chapter  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  vocation,  with  its  solemn  warning  addressed  to  those  who 
may,  without  due  self-examination,  be  induced  to  follow  his 
example. 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  has  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  collect 
an  anthology  of  Australasian  song  previous  to  the  last  venture — 
Australian  Poets  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) — and  now  the  sanguine 
reviewer  may  hail  the  deed  accomplished.  The  new  book  is 
decidedly  comprehensive.  It  covers  a  century  of  production,  and 
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includes  the  work  of  genuine  Australian  poets,  like  Charles 
Ilarpur,  and  the  poetry  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  “  re¬ 
sidence,”  as  if  they  were  county  cricketers.  By  this  very  slender 
qualification  Mr.  Sladen  is  able  to  claim  reputable  poets  such  as 
the  author  of  Orion.  On  the  same  principle  Henry  Kingsley 
and  Anthony  Trollope  might  be  enlisted  in  the  scanty  band  of 
Antipodean  novelists.  Dismissing  this  debatable  point,  it  is  well 
that  many  of  the  poets  of  Mr.  Sladen’s  interesting  collection 
should  benefit  by  publication  in  England.  The  judicious  reader 
may  readily  discriminate  between  what  is  really  Australian  in 
sentiment  and  style  and  what  is  merely  imitative  of  latter-day 
English  poetry.  For  the  rest,  including  any  that  may  be  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Sladen’s  anthology,  the  lively 
and  suggestive  introduction  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  A.  Patchett 
Martin  supplies  all  that  is  needful. 

Practicable  Socialism  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  a  little  book  of 
short  papers  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  East  London,  written 
by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.  They  treat  of  the 
failure  of  Mansion  House  relief  funds,  of  the  “  poverty  of  the 
poor,”  and  of  various  schemes  to  alleviate  the  monotony  and 
dulness  of  East-End  existence.  Mrs.  Barnett’s  paper,  for  instance, 
on  “  Pictures  for  the  Poor”  is  interesting  as  showing  how  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Barnett’s  schemes  has  proved  to  be. 
Taken  collectively,  however,  we  cannot  say  that  these  essays 
demonstrate  what  Air.  Barnett’s  “  Practicable  Socialism  ”  amounts 
to,  or  whether  it  is  practicable  at  all  without  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  dangerous  principle  of  State  interference. 

Professor  J.  A.  Dahl’s  translations  of  Scandinavian  National 
Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sketches  (Bergen :  Paulson)  comprise  repre¬ 
sentative  examples,  mostly  in  verse  and  some  now  Englished  for 
the  first  time,  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  writers  of  eminence. 
The  most  successful  of  these  renderings  are  Runeberg’s  “  Sven 
Dufva,”  NVergeland’s  “  Greeting  to  England,”  and  an  extract  from 
Tegner’s  “  Axel,”  though  even  in  these  the  nai'vetd  of  Mr.  Dahl’s 
English  is  at  times  a  disturbing  element.  In  other  examples  the 
choice  of  blank  verse  is  scarcely  happy,  while  the  jocund  measure 
to  which  Ibsen’s  “Terje  Vigen”  is  set  is  curiously  antipathetic  to 
the  sent  iment  of  that  tragical  ballad. 

In  The  Record  of  a  Human  Soul  (Longmans  &  Co.)  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson  details  with  dreadful  prolixity  the  very  common¬ 
place  doubts  and  difficulties  of  an  unorthodox  young  man,  who  is 
finally  restored  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  by  a  certain  “  emo¬ 
tional  influence,”  which  is  too  vaguely  presented  to  the  reader  to 
admit  of  analysis. 

The  Rev.  John  Kelly’s  Louisa  of  Prussia,  and  other  Sketches 
(Religious  Tract  Society)  comprises  biographical  essays  on  Queen 
Louisa  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  William  of  Prussia,  Princess 
Charles  of  Hesse,  and  the  reigning  Queen  of  Roumania,  “  Carmen 
Sylva,  Poetess  and  Queen.”  This  is  a  capital  book  for  young- 
people,  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  well  illustrated  with, 
portraits  and  other  woodcuts. 

A  useful  and  concise  handbook  to  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  is  The  County  Councillor's  Guide  (Maxwell  &  Son),  edited 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  E.  L.  Fanshawe.  The 
editorial  commentary  and  annotation  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  are  both  ample  and  lucid.  The  various  legislative  measures 
connected  with  that  Act  are  considered  in  an  appendix,  while  in 
a  brief  introduction  the  important  nature  of  the  reforms  enacted 
is  succinctly  displayed. 

In  pretty  binding  of  dark  green,  with  small  but  clear  type,  we 
have  a  reprint  of  Jane  Eyre  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  the  first  volume 
of  a  new  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Bronte 
Sisters,  to  be  completed  in  seven  volumes,  each  illustrated  with  a 
frontispiece. 

From  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  we  have  received  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bijou  reprint  of  Washington  Irving’s  Sketch  Book,  named, 
after  the  heroine  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  “  Katrina  ”  edition. 
From  the  same  firm  we  have  a  delightful  re-issue  of  the  Essays 
of  Elia,  in  two  volumes,  forming  the  latest  addition  to  the 
charming  series  of  “  Knickerbocker  Nuggets,”  an  uncouth  name 
for  the  prettiest  pocket  volumes  imaginable. 

The  White  Man's  Foot  (Hatchards),  reprinted  from  Atalanta,- 
is  a  thrilling  story  of  old  superstition  and  modern  science  meet¬ 
ing  face  to  face  on  Mauna  Loa,  the  great  Hawaiian  volcano.. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  never  done  better  in  the  way  of  story-telling 
than  in  this  persuasively-told  and  dramatic  narrative. 

We  have  also  received  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the 
“Cabinet  edition”  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake’s  The  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea  (Blackwood);  Vol.  I.  of  a  “Cabinet  edition”  of  Sir 
J.  W.  Kaye’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  edited  by  Colonel 
Malleson  (Allen  &  Co.) ;  a  second  edition  of  De  Omnibus  Rebus , 
by  the  author  of  Flemish  Interiors,  illustrated  by  Caulfeild 
Orpen  (Nirnmo) ;  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin’s  Landor,  “  English  Men  of 
Letters  ”  series  (Macmillan) ;  and  the  sixth  edition  of  Mrs. 
Ewing's  Melchior's  Dream,  and  other  Tales,  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne  (Bell  &  Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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SIR  CHARLES  WARREN’S  RESIGNATION. 

THE  cheers  of  a  portion  of  the  Opposition  on  Monday 
night  were  in  themselves  almost  comment  enough  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Warren.  We  know  who 
it  was  who  cheered  when  the  Home  Secretary  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  and  why.  That  noise  was  the  natural  expression 
of  delight  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the 
mob,  and  who  have  their  reasons  for  approving  of  the 
weakness  of  Government.  They  have  cause  to  triumph,  for 
from  every  point  of  view  the  incident  is  both  unfortunate 
and  discreditable.  The  sum  total  of  it  is  that  two  high 
officials  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  working  to¬ 
gether  in  the  public  service  with  even  a  decent  measure 
of  sense  and  indifference  to  personal  considerations.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  has  put  himself  on  the  side  of  indisci¬ 
pline,  and  the  Home  Secretary  has  shown,  not  for  the  first 
time,  a  deplorable  want  of  firmness  and  tact.  We  have 
not  grudged  Sir  Charles  Warren  either  admiration  for 
his  undeniable  executive  ability  or  support  against  attack. 
But  in  all  this  business  we  are  unable  to  deny  that 
he  has  been  much  in  the  wrong.  The  article  in  Murray's 
Magazine  was  a  mistake  in  any  case,  and  doubly  so  since 
it  was  published  in  defiance  of  an  order  from  the  Home 
Office.  Sir  Charles’s  claim  to  be  independent  of  the  orders 
of  the  Home  Secretary  is  inadmissible.  The  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  is  a  high  official,  but  he  is  an  Executive  official 
and  a  subordinate.  Sir  Charles  had  said  so  himself  in  his 
own  unfortunate  article,  and  the  statute  to  which  he  appealed 
against  Mr.  Matthews  expressly  puts  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  control  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  Order  of  1879  was  part  of  the 
instructions  subject  to  which  he  took  his  post,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  it.  As  for 
his  plea  that  this  order  “  would  amount  practically  to 
u  enabling  any  one  anonymously  to  attack  the  police  force 
“  without  enabling  any  one  to  correct  false  statements,”  it 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question.  The  order  did 
not  prevent  the  Chief  Commissioner  from  defending  himself 
to  his  superiors,  or  issuing  official  notices.  It  only  said  that 
he  was  not  to  rush  into  promiscuous  controversy,  full  of 
excursus  into  politics,  with  any  puny  whipster  who  might  talk 
nonsense  about  the  police.  That  this  was  its  meaning  was 
made  abundantly  clear,  if  any  doubt  existed  on  the  subject, 
during  the  rambling  discussion  started  on  Thursday  by 
Commander  Bethell.  It  was  a  very  sensible  order.  The 
garrulous  modern  practice  of  answering  any  casual  howler 
in  the  gutter  is  thoroughly  contemptible.  The  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  is  to  do  his  duty  and  let  the  gutter  rave.  If  this 
lesson  is  thoroughly  learnt  by  the  next  tenant  of  the  office, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  much  to  console  us  even  in  the 
sacrifice  of  so  able  an  officer  as  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

The  Home  Secretary’s  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  miserable  fiasco  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  would  seem 
that  the  vacillations,  the  inability  to  take  a  definite  line 
and  keep  it,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Matthews’s  conduct 
during  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots,  have  continued  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  likely  to 
lead  to  straining  in  the  public  service  than  the  retention  of 
one  official  as  adviser  “  in  the  abstract,”  while  another  is 
responsible  for  doing  the  work,  and  both  are  under  a 
chief  who  will  not  or  cannot  make  himself  obeyed.  Air. 
AIatthews  might  have  kept  twenty  advisers  “  in  the  ab- 
“  stract  ”  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  made  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  authority  understand  that  they  had  to  choose 
between  implicit  obedience  and  instant  dismissal ;  but 
this  he  would  not  or  could  not  do,  and  the  result  has 
been,  as  we  now  see,  a  long-standing  wrangle,  ending 
in  open  quarrel.  To  make  the  picture  complete,  Air. 


AIatthews  showed  at  the  end  the  peremptory  rudeness 
of  which  a  vreak  man  is  very  commonly  guilty  when  it  is 
too  late  to  speak  with  decision.  But  individual  errors  and 
failings  may  be  of  use  in  this  case  by  calling  attention  to 
the  defective  organization  of  the  police.  It  now  appears 
that,  after  all  our  Commissions  and  changes,  the  Aletro- 
politan  Police  is  still  suffering  from  the  disease  which  seems 
to  be  chronic  in  all  our  public  offices — namely,  the  want  of 
definite  collocation  of  responsibility.  The  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police  and  the  Home  Secretary  cannot  agree  as 
to  their  relative  positions  in  the  scale — or,  rather,  whether 
they  are  even  on  the  same  scale  orno.  In  the  police  itself  until 
quite  lately  one  gentleman  was  acting  illegally  as  a  Justice 
ot  the  Peace,  and  it  required  a  little  revolution  to  settle  the 
point  whether  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  master  in  his 
own  office,  or  only  the  colleague  of  one  who  was  theoretically 
his  subordinate.  No  mere  personal  changes  can  now  put 
this  kind  of  confusion  right.  It  is  true  that  this  last  con¬ 
flict  need  never  have  arisen.  Sir  William  Harcourt  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  course  of  his  only  recent  appearance  in 
the  character  of  statesman  and  man  of  sense,  pointed  out 
that  until  two  years  ago  Scotland  Yard  and  the  Home  Office 
contrived  to  get  along  quietly  without  finding  it  necessary  to 
define  their  relative  positions  so  exactly,  or  to  insist  on  the 
application  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  written  law  as  to 
their  rights  and  functions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  police  was  conspicuously  less  well  done 
then  than  now.  When  gentlemen  in  the  public  service  are 
content  to  work  together  with  good  humour  and  mutual 
concessions,  they  can  do  their  duty  very  efficiently  with¬ 
out  finding  it  necessary  to  have  everything  laid  down  in 
black  and  white.  Since  the  unwonted  outbreak  which  took 
London  entirely  by  surprise  in  1886,  it  has  apparently 
become  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  police 
with  good  temper.  On  one  side  there  has  been  a  peremptory 
insistence  on  rights,  a  continual  assertion  of  claims,  an  end¬ 
less  and  sometimes  fidgety  activity.  On  the  other,  there 
has  been  vacillation,  unwillingness  either  to  accept  frankly 
or  refuse  firmly.  The  result  could  only  be  something  like 
the  present  split.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  two 
gentlemen  responsible  for  keeping  order  in  London  have 
such  a  conception  of  their  duty  that  they  cannot  get  on 
together. 

Obviously  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to 
do  without  having  everything  put  down  in  the  most  precise 
way — in  words  of  one  syllable  by  preference,  with  the  “  t’s  ” 
crossed  and  the  “  i’s  ”  in  red  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
mistake.  There  is  no  need  (and  here  we  have  again  the 
unwonted  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
Sir  W.  Harcourt)  for  sweeping  schemes  of  reorganization. 
They  are  always  the  resource  of  puzzled  officials  driven  by 
clamour,  and  a  very  long  experience  shows  that  they  leave 
the  efficiency  of  the  reorganized  department  very  much 
where  they  found  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  as  to  where  responsibility  rests.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Sir  Charles  AYarren’s  resignation  has 
helped  to  settle,  for  once  and  for  all,  the  question  (which 
ought  never  to  have  arisen)  as  to  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  next  tenant  of  the  post  will  hardly 
maintain  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act  made  him  the  inde¬ 
pendent  commander  of  a  force  as  large  as  an  average 
English  army.  It  now  remains  to  settle  the  relations 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  need  for  a  sweep¬ 
ing  change.  It  ought  really  not  to  matter  in  the  least 
whether  it  remains  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  or  no.  The  work  it  has  to  do  must 
always  differ  very  radically  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
police;  and  a  Chief  Commissioner  endowed  with  some 
measure  of  tact,  and  free  from  our  present  itch  for  self- 
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assertion,  would  unquestionably  leave  it  almost  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  its  own  head.  The  officer  entrusted 
with  this  branch  of  police  work  might  well  enjoy  that 
measure  of  independence  which  a  sensible  Home  Secretary 
would  naturally  allow  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  As  he 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  doing  the  work,  he  ought  to  be 
left  to  decide  how  he  will  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  might  not  well  be  independent 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  hold  directly  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  military  and  the  police  have  occasionally  to 
act  together,  and  it  is  found  that  they  can  do  so  without 
being  both  under  the  same  head.  On  the  whole,  and  in 
the  interest  of  rapid,  coherent  administration,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  leaving  things  as  they  have 
always  been  in  theory,  and  as  Sir  Charles  Warren  has 
made  them  in  practice — that  is  to  say,  for  keeping  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  as  a  branch  of  the 
police  under  the  command  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  But, 
whichever  course  is  taken,  there  must  be  a  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  duties  and  positions.  No  doubt  when  all  has  been 
done  in  this  way  that  can  be  done  much  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commissioner.  This  is  so  self-evidently  true,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  saying  if  it  were  not  that  on  all  sides  there 
are  signs  of  a  belief  that  a  little  change  of  machinery  will 
make  all  right.  Still,  by  precision  of  organization  it  is 
possible  to  limit  the  damage  a  wrong-headed  politician 
or  Government  official  can  do.  So  much,  at  least,  can  be 
effected,  and  very  easily.  There  must  be  a  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  who  is  master,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  what.  Until  this  is  done  there  will  be  recurrent  con¬ 
flicts  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  doing  of 
the  work  might  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  one  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  the  present  muddle. 


THE  OATHS  BILL. 

THE  last  word,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  a  very  bad  business 
began  to  be  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday 
evening;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  speeches 
delivered  is  likely  to  be  quoted  with  particular  eagerness  by 
any  of  the  speakers  in  his  own  Ileminiscences,  should  he- 
write  such  things.  Lord  Spencer  introduced  the  measure 
with  moderation  and  good  sense ;  but  probably  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  he  was  not  giving  its  real  history  or  its 
real  motives.  The  Lord  Chancellor  simply  summed  up 
the  whole  matter  when  he  said  that  it  was  an  instance  of 
the  modern  fad  to  the  effect  that  cibusus  tollit  vsum ;  but, 
though,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  we  postpone  criticism  in  detail 
till  we  see  what  his  amendments  are,  we  must  say  that  his 
general  argument  went  either  to  opposing  the  second  reading 
or  to  making  no  amendment  at  all.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in 
effect,  said  merely  that  he  disliked  the  measure  very  much, 
as  we  suppose  most  honest  people,  if  not  all  but  a  very  few, 
do.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  a  good  mathematician,  a  good 
Churchman,  and,  as  certain  correspondence  of  his  with  a  certain 
notorious  clergyman  who  afflicts  his  diocese  showed  not  long 
ago,  a  man  of  honour  ;  but  his  argument  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  was  a  dangerous  one.  For  it  may 
be  that  their  Bight  Beverend  Lordships  stayed  away  be¬ 
cause  they  were  ashamed  to  come.  Lord  Derby,  in  such 
remarks  as  “  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  in  what  religious 
“  belief  consists,”  showed  once  more  that  common  sense  has 
a  desperate  tendency  to  glide  into  and  remain  in  common¬ 
place.  If  Lord  Granville  had  said  what  he  doubtless 
meant,  it  would  have  been  something  like  this : — “  My 
“  Lords,  you  all  know  that  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“  had  not  an  incurable  fancy  for  hunting  with  God’s  hounds 
“  and  running  with  the  Devil’s  hare,  this  Bill  would  either 
“  never  have  been  needed  or  would  have  been  passed  in  less 
“  objectionable  form  and  circumstances  long  ago.”  And 
even  Lord  Salisbury,  though  technically,  no  doubt,  he  was 
quite  right  not  to  put  his  head  in  a  bag,  might  perhaps 
have  put  before  the  House  more  clearly  than  he  did  the 
desirableness  of  not  exposing  the  measure  to  fresh  debate  in 
the  Commons  by  inserting  amendments. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  when  once  a  political  party  has 
begun  to  palter  with  oaths  in  the  hope  of  retaining  such 
votes  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s,  the  retention  of  the  said  oaths 
becomes  more  disgusting  as  an  occasion  of  scandal  than  it  is 
useful  as  a  prevention  of  possible  fraud  and  mischief. 
"When,  as  was  conclusively  proved  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  case, 


only  an  accident  enables  a  particular  Parliament,  for  its  own 
life  only,  to  prevent  a  ceremony  which  is  notoriously 
meaningless,  and,  being  meaningless,  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive,  without  the  least  possibility  of  punishing  the 
offender,  it  is  better  that  the  oath  should  go.  Whether 
other  oaths  had  better  go  with  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mere 
question  of  detail,  and  has  been  to  a  great  extent  prejudged 
by  the  existing  permission  of  affirmations  in  divers  cases. 
The  possibility  of  evasion  and  skulking  which  would  have 
been  opened  by  the  omission  to  insist  that  a  man  who 
claims  exemption  should  state  the  ground  of  his  claim  was  a 
serious  one ;  but  that  gap  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
acceptance  of  the  limitation  now  introduced.  That  limita¬ 
tion  is  of  course  offensive  to  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  call  themselves  Nonconformists;  but,  had  it  been 
granted,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Conservatives  to 
support  the  Bill.  As  it  is,  the  sooner  it  is  passed  and  done 
with  the  better.  It  will  certainly  do  no  good,  except  the 
removal  of  a  scandal,  which  is  something ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  will  do  some  harm.  It  would  never  be  passed  in  a 
nation  which  was  in  a  healthy  state  of  thought,  political  and 
other,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not  be  required. 
But  the  maintenance  of  the  custom  to  which  it  puts  an  end 
is  no  doubt  irrational  when,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out, 
we  have  dropped  all  the  other  legislation  which  is  logically 
associated  with  it.  Still,  it  is  a  Bill  which  nobody  ought  to 
be  proud  of,  and  which  had  better  be  kicked  through  its, 
stages  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


THE  AMERICAN  WIDOW— NEW  STYLE. 

FTEB  all  the  monstrous  deal  of  talk  over  the  new 
American  novel,  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,  an  insular 
reader  is  apt  to  be  disappointed  by  the  book.  At  last  it 
has  been  published  (cost  you  sixpence)  by  Messrs. 
Boutledge,  and  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
purse  and  the  least  experienced  curiosity.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  only  the  old,  old  passionate  “  business,”  which  any  one 
can  study  for  himself  in  Miss  Broughton’s  early  novels. 
Perhaps  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  is  more  like  the  parodies 
than  the  originals  of  these  romances ;  but  the  arms,  the 
shoulders,  the  lips ;  the  kisses ;  the  straining,  clinging  em¬ 
braces;  the  wild,  weird,  tear- fraught  eyes;  the  romping, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  are  after  the  ancient  pattern. 

Barbara  Pomfret  was  the  widow  of  Valentin  Pomfret, 
a  widow  but  recently  bereaved.  She  had  an  elastic  night- 
cool  cheek.  Mr.  Pomfret  had  been  accustomed  to  tell  her 
that  her  curled  lips  were  a  cup,  and  her  breath  wine,  and 
that  they  made  him  drunk,  drunk.  She  was  eternally 
posturing,  dashing  herself  about,  giggling  hysterically,  and 
striking  attitudes,  like  a  queen  in  a  Greek  play,  over  her 
marriage  bed.  She  sometimes  drank  three  cups  of  tea,  and 
ate  two  partridges,  together  with  numberless  biscuits,  for 
supper.  She  met  her  husband’s  cousin,  Jock  Dering,  and 
nestled  in  his  arms  in  a  storm,  and  he  told  her  that  she 
was  a  great,  golden,  uncanny  thing.  Style  appears  to  have 
run  in  this  gentleman’s  family,  as  wicket-keeping  does  in 
others,  because  the  late  Mr.  Pomfret’s  remarks,  as  re-  ' 
ported,  were  similar  in  character.  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  all 
eyes,  and  a  blowse  of  red-gold  hair.  She  played  her  Graces  in 
the  hall  on  a  wet  day  with  Jock,  and,  as  the  Piper  said,  “  it 
“  was  not  in  nature  there  should  not  be  kissing.”  Kissing 
there  was.  It  was  an  eager  kiss ;  it  was  light  as  (lower  leaves, 
fine  as  fire.  Her  stormy  bosom  tossed  some  little  diamond 
pins  she  wore  into  iridescent  sparkles.  She  then  took  his 
face  into  both  hands,  and  held  it  near  her  own,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  an  open  grave  between  them,  which 
says  little  for  American  cemeteries.  When  Mrs.  Pomfret 
came  to  reflect  on  her  conduct,  she  said  she  was  a  wanton. 
She  did  penance  by  sitting  up  all  night  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  zero.  Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  to  mention  that 
she  had  rathe  arms,  a  padding  step,  and  that  she  smelt 
like  a  sponge,  “  that  exquisitely  fresh  fragrance.”  She  wore 
a  dense,  yet  filmy  gown,  and  a  delicate  foot  in  a  web-like 
stocking,  and  riotous  masses  of  copper-coloured  hair. 
Perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  add  marks  of  quotation. 
The  style  bewrays  itself. 

The  adventures  of  Barbara,  and  how  she  sent  her  dead 
husband’s  cousin  away,  and  called  him  back  again,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  their  kisses,  and  how  Barbara  re¬ 
pented,  and  jilted  Jock,  absolutely  for  the  last  time,  are 
written  in  The  Quick  or  the  Dead.  They  are  all  perfectly 
familiar  in  character  and  manner  to  the  most  ordinary 
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student,  and  it  is  bard  to  explain  why  they  have  attracted 
so  much  notice  in  America.  In  one  respect  the  volume 
deserves  its  popularity.  Not  even  Miss  Braddon  or  Ouida 
has  described  more  dresses,  some  with  woof  of  fire  and  web 
of  smoke,  some  of  peach-bloom  coloured  silk,  and  so  forth. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  her  varied  costume  that 
Barbara’s  lover  “  now  seemed  affianced  to  some  Eastern 
“  houri,  languid  in  rich  embroideries  among  many  cushions, 
■“  and  the  next  followed  a  modern  Atalanta  through  the 
■“  brown  vistas  of  her  familiar  woods.”  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  widow  Pom  fret  did  not  marry  Mr. 
Bering.  As  Miss  Squeers  remarked  of  ’Tilda  Price,  it 
was  “  most  desirable,  from  the  very  nature  of  her  failings, 
u  that  she  should  be  married  as  soon  as  possible.” 


AN  UNHOLY  INQUISITION. 

EW  of  the  public  offices  have  contributed  more  than 
the  Exchequer  to  the  high  repute  which  the  present 
Ministry  deservedly  enjoys.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  Inland  Revenue  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  gratitude  which  solvent  persons  feel  to  Mr. 
Goschen  for  his  reduction  of  the  Income-tax.  Twopence 
saved  is  twopence  gained,  and  in  these  latter  days  the  com¬ 
paratively  mild  burden  of  a  sixpenny  Income-tax  is  a  thing 
for  which  the  public  ought  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  is,  grate¬ 
ful.  Their  gratitude,  however,  is  being  rapidly  tempered 
down  unpleasantly  near  zero.  The  collectors  of  Income- 
tax  have  been  lately  making  great  efforts  to  collect  the 
whole  of  what  is  due  to  them.  There  is  no  harm  in  that ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  this  particular 
kind  of  zeal — especially  on  the  part  of  men  paid  by  the 
abominable  system  of  poundage — to  be  unaccompanied  by 
extortion.  The  law  of  Income-tax  is  exceedingly  obscure, 
even  to  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned,  knowing  nothing 
about  it,  are  given  over  like  lambs  into  the  hands  of  the 
shearer.  They  do  not  like  it,  and  the  sounds  of  their 
lamentation  have  reached  the  office  of  this  journal  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  and  woful  complaints.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  fortunate  frequently  escape  without  being 
made  to  pay  their  share  of  the  impost,  the  honest,  the  timid, 
and  the  unlucky,  often  pay  to  the  State  sums  to  which  it 
has  no  right  whatever,  and  whence  the  collectors  derive  a 
considerable  personal  profit.  The  resentment  of  the  latter 
class  is,  of  course,  not  counterbalanced  by  any  shadow  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  former,  who  are  more  likely  to 
entertain  sentiments  of  contempt  for  a  grasping  Government 
which  they  have  so  easily  outwitted. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  wrongs  which  Surveyors  now 
constantly  commit  and  endeavour  to  commit,  we  have 
selected  from  the  stock  at  our  disposal  the  following 
story,  which  is  absolutely  true,  save  for  a  rounding  of 
the  figures,  and  of  quite  recent  occurrence.  A  certain  ! 
man  produced  a  work  of  fiction.  Desiring  to  submit 
it  to  the  public  for  his  own  profit  and  repute,  he  en¬ 
trusted  its  publication  to  a  person  accustomed  to  publish 
works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  published  the  work,  and  presently  paid  to  the  author 
the  sum  of  ioo ?.  It  is  possible  that  more  may  some 
day  accrue  to  the  author,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  author,  on  repairing  to  the  stool  whereon  it  is 
his  habit  to  wield  the  pen,  was  confronted  by  a  form  of 
Income-tax  return  under  Schedule  D.  Being,  as  authors 
go,  an  honest  man,  he  filled  it  up,  charging  himself  with  the 
receipt  of  the  ioo ?.  he  had  got  for  his  fiction,  as  well  as  with 
the  other  products  of  his  fertile  brain.  He  sent  it  in,  was 
assessed  in  accordance  with  his  return,  and  paid,  or  will  in  due 
course  pay,  the  proper  number  of  sixpences.  To  account 
for  what  followed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  indulge  in  con¬ 
jecture.  It  seems  probable  that  the  publisher,  at  his 
place  of  business,  also  made  a  return  under  Schedule  D. 
His  return,  it  would  seem,  must  have  contained  a  more 
or  le*s  detailed  account,  including  some  such  item  as 
“Profit  from  publishing  work  of  fiction,  10,000?.;  less 
“  payment  to  Mr.  Author,  100?.,  &c.  &c.”  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  result  to  Mr.  Author  was  that  he  presently 
received,  not  at  the  office  whence  he  had,  for  some  years, 
in  accordance  with  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  made  his  return,  but  at  the  place  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  residence,  a  fresh  assessment  upon  additional  income 


of  1,200?.  a  year,  alleged  to  accrue  to  him  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  work  of  fiction.  Like  the  men  in  the  Mikado , 
more  or  less,  “  he  naturally  objected,”  and  correspondence 
ensued.  It  seems  that  what  the  managers  of  Schedule  D 
had  done  was  to  discover  from  the  publisher’s  return  that 
the  author  had  received  from  the  publisher  100?.  in  a 
single  month,  and  to  reason  with  much  ingenuousness  that 
an  author  who  made  100?.  in  one  month,  by  a  particular 
work,  would  naturally  be  getting  1,200?.  from  it  in  a  year. 
After  the  author  had  explained  to  the  men  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  (1)  that  they  were  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  profits;  (2)  that  they  were  assessing  him 
over  again  upon  profits  which  he  had  already  returned 
and  been  assessed  upon;  (3)  that  they  were  acting  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  in  assessing  him  at  all  under  Schedule  D 
at  his  private  residence,  when  the  statute  required  that 
he  should  be  assessed  at  his  place  of  business  in  another 
disti-ict ;  they  wrote  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  substance 
was  in  these  remarkable  words  : — “  I  am  directed  by  the 
“  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  request  you  to  call  upon 
“  [the  Surveyor  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides]  and 
“  satisfy  that  officer  by  the  production  of  accounts,  or  other 
“  satisfactory  evidence,  that  you  have  not  realized  the 
“  amount  of  profit  charged  to  duty.  1  am  to  intimate  that, 
“  unless  this  step  is  taken,  no  relief  can  be  afforded,  as  the 
“  amount  of  your  profit  has  been  duly  assessed  by  the 
“  District  Commissioners  of  Income-tax,  to  whom  you 
“  should  have  appealed  for  relief,  if  entitled  thereto,  within 
“  the  period  prescribed  by  law.”  I11  short,  this  is  how 
the  Inland  Revenue  thinks  it  right  to  behave.  First, 
they  assess  you  as  in  receipt  of  an  annual  income  of 
twelve  times  the  amount  of  a  casual  sum  which  in  fact  you 
received  once  and  duly  returned ;  next,  they  unlawfully 
make  this  assessment  at  a  place  where  they  have  no  right 
to  make  any  assessment  at  all ;  and  then,  when  their  error 
is  explained  to  them,  they  say  that  you  “  can  obtain  no 
“  relief”  from  their  lawless  and  ridiculous  blunder,  unless 
you  go  to  an  officer  who  has  no  business  to  meddle  with 
you,  and  prove  a  negative  to  his  satisfaction  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  documents  which  do  not  exist. 

This  is  not  the  way  for  those  who  administer  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  themselves  or  their  administrations  efficient 
or  popular.  The  Income-tax  is  in  itself  the  most  offensive, 
the  most  cumbrous,  and  the  most  inquisitorial  of  prac¬ 
ticable  sources  of  revenue.  The  Acts  regulating  it  are 
drawn  with  careful  disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  taxpayer,  and  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  general 
public.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
its  collection  to  be  especially  watchful  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  blunder  into  oppressive  and  extortionate  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  their  superiors,  up  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark 
in  this  respect.  All  these  duties  have  for  some  months 
been  extremely  ill  performed,  and  the  parties  responsible 
are  hereby  admonished  that  a  speedy  and  complete  amend¬ 
ment  of  their  behaviour  is  much  needed. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

IORD  LYTTON  has  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to  be 
M  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  rather 
bold  innovation  in  the  art  of  Rectorial  Address-making  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  Many  excellent  discourses  have  been 
delivered  ou  such  occasions  by  the  greatest  Englishmen  in 
letters  and  politics  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
since  the  office  became  a  contentious  and  a  covetable  one. 
But  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  in  some,  if  not  in  all, 
towards  what  in  a  University,  not  of  Scotland,  is  variously 
called  “  piffle  ”  or  “  tootle  ”  : — an  indulgence  hi  virtuous 
generalities  on  the  subject  of  life  and  literature  somewhat 
resembling  those  which  Mr.  Barlow  would  have  uttered  if 
he  had  had  the  restless  nineteenth-century  horror  of  the 
too  obviously  commonplace.  To  be  “  good  bairns,”  in  the 
tongue  of  the  country ;  to  read  excellent  books — not  books 
that  are  not  excellent ;  to  look  down  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  from  a  proper  but  not  an  improper  elevation, 
and  so  forth — these  have  usually  been  the  texts.  Lord 
Lytton,  as  an  expert  in  a  very  important  and  in  more 
senses  than  one  a  very  much  misunderstood  art,  had  the 
courage  to  take  the  principles  of  that  art  for  his  text, 
and  some  part  of  the  practice  of  it  for  his  subject.  That 
perhaps  but  a  small  part  of  the  comment  on  his  com¬ 
ment  should  have  been  wholly  intelligent  is  not  surprising. 
As  has  been  olten  enough  pointed  out  here,  there  is  abso- 
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lutely  no  subject,  not  even  the  most  fantastic  and  abstruse, 
upon  which  it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension,  as  on  the  subject  of  international  relations,  or  (as  it 
may  be  almost  interchangeably  called,  though  the  one  term 
is  abstract  and  the  other  concrete)  of  foreign  policy.  But 
the  directly  unfavourable  comment  has  been  of  a  sort  which 
is  quite  innocuous  and  quite  insignificant.  Much  of  it 
might  have  been,  and  probably  much  of  it  was,  written  with¬ 
out  reading  what  Lord  Lytton  had  said.  A  Tory — that  is, 
one  who  chooses  not  to  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  part  author 
of  the  Afghan  War — that  is  to  say,  of  something  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  chooses  not  to  like,  Lord  Lytton  was  (I  priori 
and  without  appeal  proved  to  be  a  wicked  man.  A  wicked 
man  can  only  say  wicked  things.  Therefore  what  he  said 
at  Glasgow  must  be  wicked.  Not  much  else  than  this  will 
be  found  in  the  unfavourable  criticisms  of  him. 

To  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  who  approaches  the  subject 
without  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other,  Lord  Ly'tton  will 
be  found  to  have  talked  very  much  good  sense  on  a  subject 
which  is  practically  not  much  less  important  to  nations 
than  the  science  of  personal  preservation  is  to  individuals. 
Some  individuals  are  slow  to  learn  even  this  science  in 
its  perfection ;  but  the  merciful  arrangements  of  a  universe, 
wherein  it  is  ordained  that,  if  you  put  your  finger  in 
a  candle,  the  impropriety  of  that  proceeding  is  at  once  per¬ 
ceived,  and  not  soon  forgotten,  enforce  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it  on  all.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  nations  to  learn  the 
ways  that  belong  to  their  physical  peace  ;  and,  as  if  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  there  have  risen  up  at  divers 
times,  but  never  so  much  as  lately,  persons  who  com¬ 
plicate  the  difficulty  by  false  teachings  of  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  kind.  With  two  of  these  teachings,  or  groups  of 
teachings — the  Identity-of-Morality  theory. and  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  theory — Lord  Lytton  dealt  at  such  length  as  he  could 
afford,  though  of  course  not  exhaustively.  Indeed,  he 
could,  no  doubt,  have  expanded  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  his  remarks  into  a  considerable  treatise.  No  more 
pestilent  and  abominable  heresy  has  ever  been  started  in 
politics  than  that  abuse  of  the  moral  point  of  view  at  which 
Lord  Lytton  glanced  ;  though,  very  properly  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  address,  he  did  not  make  much  personal  application 
of  it.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  International  Morality 
would  be,  as  he  showed,  an  absurd  as  well  as  itself  an  im¬ 
moral  proposition.  But  the  proposition  that  the  laws 
which  govern  public  and  private  morals  are  universally  the 
same  is  quite  as  absurd — and  we  fear  it  must  be  said,  when 
the  motives  of  the  persons  who  usually  advance  it  are  con¬ 
sidered,  infinitely  more  immoral.  For  it  is  never  advanced 
by  them  except  for  purposes  of  private  convenience.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  transaction  of  our  time  has  been  better  justified 
by  the  true  view  of  Public  Morals  and  more  thoroughly 
wicked  from  the  point  of  view  which  asserts  that  public  and 
private  morals  are  identical — than  the  last  Boer  war.  And 
that  war,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  deliberately 
undertaken  and,  until  it  became  materially  inconvenient, 
ruthlessly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  upholder, 
when  it  suits  him,  of  the  Identity  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  proceeding  could  be  more  utterly  immoral  in  the 
eyes  of  Public  Morality,  and  few  more  questionable  in  the 
eyes  even  of  private  morality,  than  the  Transvaal  Conven¬ 
tion.  And  yet  this  was  accomplished  by  the  same  person. 
Of  the  criterion  in  the  technical  sense  of  Public  Ethics, 
Lord  Lytton  spoke  both  boldly  and  justly  when  he  pointed 
out  that  selfishness,  which  is  a  vice  in  individuals,  is  a 
positive  virtue  in  nations.  It  is  this  proposition  at  which 
fools  and  Pecksniffs  are  usually  most  really  or  pretendedly 
aghast,  and  there  is  none  more  absolutely  certain.  The 
individual  man  not  only  has  the  right,  but  in  certain  cases 
is  subject  to  the  duty,  of  sacrificing  his  interests  to  those  of 
another.  But  a  member  of  a  nation  who  is  not  only  owner 
of  his  own  small  share,  not  only  trustee  for  the  infinitely 
vaster  shares  of  all  his  fellows,  but  executor  of  the  will  of 
the  nation  in  the  past  and  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation  in  the  future — is  not  merely  not  charged  with  the 
duty,  but  absolutely  has  not  the  light,  of  sacrificing  the 
general  interest.  lie  is,  if  he  does  this,  generous  with 
what  is  not  his  own,  and  unjust  with  that  with  which  he 
ought  to  be  just.  This,  at  least,  is  the  principle  for  which 
we  have  here  steadily  contended ;  and  this  is  the  principle 
which,  as  we  conceive  him,  Lord  Lytton  intended  to  lay 
down. 

Yet  nothing  is  rarer  than  to  meet  a  man  who  clearly 
understands  and  can  intelligently  apply  this  principle, 
which  is  as  much  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  ethics  of  one 
nation’s  conduct  to  another  as  the  Golden  Buie  is  of  the 


conduct  of  man  to  man.  And  it  is  because  of  this  imperfect 
comprehension,  added,  of  course,  to  a  certain  ignorance  of 
facts,  that  foreign  politics  are,  as  a  rule,  so  wofully  mis¬ 
understood.  Think,  for  instance,  ofthe  various  subjects  which 
Lord  Salisbury  touched  upon  in  his  speech  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  last  week,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
interesting  series  of  papers,  on  Lord  Sackville’s  expulsion 
and  on  the  proposed  co-operation  with  Germany  in  East 
Africa,  which  have  been  published  lately.  On  almost  every 
one  of  these  subjects  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense  has  been 
talked  by — not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  by  Lord  Salisbury' — 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  nonsense  has  been  more  or  less 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  principle  we  formulated  above. 
No  one  who  understood  or  could  apply  that  principle  could 
have  made  the  ridiculous  proposal  that  Mr.  Phelps  should 
be  sent  packing  because  of  American  insolence  to  Lord 
Sackville.  That  was  carrying  (and  miscarrying)  private 
morals  into  public  in  one  way.  No  one,  again,  could  have 
urged  that  co-operation  with  Germany  should  be  refused, 
because  Germany  was  an  interloper,  because  Germans  had 
laughed  at  our  anti-Slavery  propaganda,  and  so  forth. 
That  was  carrying  (and  miscarrying)  private  morals  into 
public  in  another  way.  Yet  we  saw  that  some  persons, 
and  those  not  always  incompetent  or  ignorant,  did  commit 
these  mistakes.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  same  mistake  should  be  made  in  still  more  grievous 
extent,  and  in  still  more  important  matters,  by  the  common 
run  of  mankind.  Men  are  never  particularly  good  at  apply¬ 
ing  principles  of  any  kind  unless  the  sanction  is  as  prompt 
and  unmistakable  as  in  the  above  suggested  instance  of  the 
finger  and  the  candle.  Yet  it  is  a  rather  hideous  thought 
that  this  very  common  run  of  mankind  has,  every  half 
dozen  years  or  so  at  furthest  interval,  the  light  to  decide 
questions  of  this  sort.  And  the  only  way  of  preventing 
the  repetition  of  the  grievous  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  is,  as  usual,  to  educate ;  to  educate,  not  in  the  bastard 
sense  of  cramming  with  information  merely,  but  in  the 
true  sense  of  instructing  the  mind  in  the  principles,  not  so 
many  or  so  very  abstruse,  after  all,  which  should  govern 
action.  Lord  Lytton  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  for 
the  beginning  he  has  made  in  this  very  kind  of  education. 


THE  CIIILDBEN’S  FRIEND. 

SOME  years  ago  a  number  of  worthy  persons  were  much 
moved  by  stories  of  horrible  cruelty  to  children,  some  of 
which  they  read  in  the  newspapers,  while  others  came 
junder  their  notice  by  more  direct  channels.  So  they  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  which  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  an  address  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
they  founded  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  After  doing  some  rather  good  work  in  the  way 
of  consigning  parents  to  prison  and  children  to  various 
gloomy  establishments,  they  not  unnaturally  fell  into  some 
of  the  worst  hands  in  the  metropolis.  J ust  lately  they  have 
been  peculiarly  fortunate,  in  that  a  Bill,  probably  promoted 
by  some  of  them,  and  described,  like  them,  as  being  “  for 
“  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,”  has  secured  the 
Parliamentary  patronage  of  the  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella. 
As  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  Boyal  Assent  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  it  does  not  much  matter 
for  the  moment  Yvhat  its  precise  provisions  are.  It  will 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate  something  that 
they  are  not. 

The  Bill,  it  seems,  has  attracted  the  eagle  eye  of  a 
thoughtful  person,  ivho  has  taken  into  his  consideration 
certain  cruelties  inflicted  on  children  without  any  cruel 
intention.  He  declares  that  these  cases  are  not  provided 
for  by  Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill,  and  he  has  published  a  circular 
letter  recommending  that  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
should  be  evoked,  ivliereby  the  amendment  of  the  Bill  may 
be  effected  so  as  to  repair  the  omission.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  thoughtful  person’s  reflections  have  been  of  a 
recondite  character.  It  is  none  of  the  woes  which  would 
strike  an  ordinary  person  as  being  commonly  incident  to 
babyhood  that  he  seeks  to  mitigate.  He  does  not  propose 
to  make  it  penal  to  clothe  a  baby  in  robes  several  times 
longer  than  itself,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  improving 
its  circulation  by  kicking  or  its  mind  by  counting  its  toes. 
[It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  here,  though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  that  a  peculiarly  inquisitive 
man  has  discovered  why  babies  are  thus  dressed.  By  art¬ 
ful  questioning  he  elicited  from  a  lady  of  great  experience 
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that  the  reason  is  that  a  baby  of  very  tender  months  is  so 
small  and  so  slippery,  and  wriggles  so  much,  that,  if  it  did 
not  have  flowing  petticoats,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  it  safely.  Its  long  clothes  are,  in  fact,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  handle.  They  have  also  the  incidental 
advantage  that  they  make  it  less  likely  that  their  wearer 
will  be  lost  or  injured  by  a  book,  tea-tray,  or  other  article, 
being  inadvertently  set  down  upon  it.]  He  does  not  com¬ 
plain  that  babies  are  put  to  bed,  irrespectively  of  their  own 
wishes,  at  numerous  and  unreasonable  hours.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  nourished  with  insipid  and  unpalatable  food, 
sometimes  administered  by  base  mechanical  contrivances. 
It  is  not  that  their  lady  acquaintances  treat  them  with  un¬ 
dignified  familiarity,  or  that  their  male  relations  regard 
them  with  unconcealed  disgust.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  list  exhausted  the  experiences  of  the  ordinary  baby 
of  civilized  life,  and  that  an  observer  who  did  not  think 
that  any  of  these  practices  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law 
as  cruelty  to  children  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
But  it  is  not  so. 

The  author  of  our  circular  has  another  complaint.  He 
avers  that  the  adoption  of  many  infants  into  whatever  reli¬ 
gious  congregation  may  be  honoured  by  their  parents  is 
so  carried  out  as  to  constitute  cruelty  which  demands  the 
interference  of  Mr.  Mcn  della  and  his  Bill.  He  asserts 
that  the  trifling  discomfort  then  undergone  is  “  a  species  of 
“  cruelty,  unsuited  to  our  social  advancement  ”  and  “  op- 
“  posed  to  the  unification  of  races  promised  to  Abraham.” 
Undoubtedly,  to  adopt  a  child  into  any  religion,  by  any 
ceremony,  is  opposed  to  the  “  unification  of  races,”  because 
anything  in  any  way  distinctive  of  race,  and  religion  as 
much  as  anything,  is  so  opposed.  Undoubtedly,  also,  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  person  who  least 
enjoys  such  functions  is  the  individual  principally  concerned. 
But,  still,  to  call  it  cruelty  is  a  little  strong.  It  has  yet  to 
be  proved  that  babies  of  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day  old  can 
feel  at  all ;  and,  even  if  they  can,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  they  can  remember  the  feeling  as  long  as  for  five 
minutes  afterwards.  However,  there  cannot  be  much  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  well-considered  enactment  designed  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  infant  life  under  these  circumstances.  The 
author  of  the  circular  can  settle  it  with  Mr.  Mundella.  If 
they  succeed,  they  will  have  stimulated  the  approximation 
of  Parliamentary  ability  towards  the  ideal  of  omnipotence 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 


MORE  STALE  PETTIFOGGING. 

TWO  interesting  answers  have  been  made  this  week  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  cluster  of  speeches  at  Birmingham. 
The  first,  though  exceedingly  instructive,  is  not  one  that 
even  those  for  whose  cause  it  makes  can  refer  to  with  satis¬ 
faction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  com¬ 
mented  with  fine  indignation  on  the  fact  that  an 
emergency  man  who,  in  the  defence  of  his  own  life,  killed 
one  of  a  mob  of  assailants  (or  who  may  have  killed  one)  was 
not  punished.  The  inference,  of  course,  is  that  killing  an 
emergency  man  or  a  caretaker  is  no  murder,  though  being 
killed  by  one  is.  The  Irish  people  are  never  slow  to  take 
such  lessons ;  and  Michael  Lynch,  caretaker  of  Kilbarry, 
found  shot  through  the  heart  on  Tuesday  night,  bears 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  docility  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
party  in  Ireland.  They  learn  their  lesson,  and  then  they 
go  and  do  it,  with  a  promptitude  and  a  thoroughness 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  It  may  even  be  trusted  that 
the  circumstance  that  Michael  Lynch  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  not  the  legs,  was  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
recent  commendation  of  the  Irish  as  a  very  humane  people. 

The  answer  of  assent,  however,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  murder  of  Michael  Lynch  at  the  hands  of  Irish 
Gladstonians  is  an  unpleasantly  grim,  though  a  sufficiently 
conclusive,  argument.  It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  answer 
of  refutation  which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  at  West  Bromwich 
on  Wednesday.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  silly  rudeness 
of  speaking  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  the  author  of  “  stale  and 
“  pettifogging  ”  criticisms,  thought  that  he  would  put  Mr. 
Goschen  out  of  temper,  he  must  have  been  considerably 
disappointed.  Indeed,  it  must  be  a  person  uncommonly 
wanting  in  ability  and  good  sense  who  would  be  otherwise 
than  well  satisfied  by  such  a  remark.  “  You  are  beneath  my 
“  notice  ”  is  generally  considered,  in  the  agreeable  dialogue 
of  street  vituperation,  to  be  equivalent  to  “  I  cannot  think 
“  what  on  earth  to  answer  ”  ;  and  when  a  person  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Goschen  that  he 


is  a  stale  pettifogger,  it  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  answer  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Goschen  could  answer  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
did.  The  instance  which  he  produced  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
manner  of  argument  in  the  question  of  the  Death-duties  was 
not  only  effective  in  itself,  but  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  whole  mode  of  argumentation  of  Gladstonians,  from 
their  leader  at  one  end  of  the  party  to  the  foolish  pulpiteers 
of  all  denominations  who  may  perhaps  most  justly  be  called 
the  other  end.  You  start  with  a  falsehood  ;  the  falsehood  is 
corrected  ;  it  may  be  that  you  have  to  acknowledge  the  cor¬ 
rection,  it  may  be  that  you  can  pass  it  in  silence  for  a  time  ; 
but  in  any  case  you  repeat  the  original  mis-statement  after 
due  interval,  as  if  it  had  never  been  corrected  at  all.  Mr. 
Balfour,  for  instance,  must  have  set  right  about  one  hundred 
times  the  simple  lies  as  to  newspaper  vendors  and  little 
gii'ls  which  Gladstonians,  who  in  some  cases  at  least  must 
know  them  to  be  lies,  keep  on  repeating.  But  the  most 
effective  part  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech,  as  of  others  made  at 
much  the  same  time,  was  the  exposure  of  the  fact  that  the 
Home  Rule  party  of  every  degree  has  now  absolutely 
declined  to  say  what  it  means  by  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Davitt,  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Dillon,  agreeing 
so  enthusiastically  in  many  things,  agree  in  none  so  well  as 
in  the  conspiracy  of  silence  as  to  what  is  contained  or  to  be 
contained  in  the  “  box  of  surprises  ”  which  electors  are 
requested  to  purchase  by  their  votes  at  the  next  election. 
The  general  argument,  so  far  as  argument  is  admitted  into 
the  question,  would  seem  to  be,  “  You  did  not  like  our  last 
“  offer,  and  perhaps  you  might  not  like  the  next ;  so  we 
“  shall  take  care  not  to  specify  any  offer  at  all.”  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  worldly  wisdom  in  this,  no  doubt,  on 
the  part  of  the  sellers.  But  what  amount  of  worldly 
wisdom  must  they  suppose  in  the  buyers  to  imagine  that 
such  an  offer  can  go  down  1  Since  the  celebrated  Brahmin 
in  Pilpay,  known  to  all  readers  of  Macaulay’s  Essays, 
there  has  surely  been  no  one  so  gullible  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
supposes  the  British  elector  to  be.  And  even  he  saw  the 
dog. 


SIR  RICHARD  BAGGALLAY. 

rnilE  death  of  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  at  Brighton,  in 
-L  his  seventy-third  year,  was  not  unexpected  by  his 
friends,  who  knew  that  he  suffered  from  a  serious  weakness 
of  the  heart.  His  retirement  from'  the  Bench  in  1885, 
before  he  had  earned  his  pension,  was  partly  explained  by 
his  possession  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  by  his  predilection 
for  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  So  late  as  1887  he 
delivered  an  important  judgment  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  his  health  had  within  the  last 
few  months  rapidly  declined.  Though  neither  a  great  ad¬ 
vocate  nor  a  great  judge,  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  was  sin¬ 
gularly  successful  both  at  the  Chancery  Bar  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  An  unostentatious  demeanour  and  a 
hatred  of  self-display  have  not  always  been  characteristic  of 
Equity  leaders.  Sir  Richard’s  modesty  and  gentleness  of 
manner  sometimes  caused  him  to  be  underrated  by  those 
who  associate  success  with  more  showy  qualities  of  mind 
and  body.  Political  opponents — the  only  sort  of  enemies 
he  ever  had — agreed  with  political  friends  in  classing  him 
as  an  excellent  Attorney-General,  and  a  prominent  Irish 
Nationalist,  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  justly  described  him 
as  a  man  whose  word  might  be  implicitly  accepted  in  the  most 
heated  moments  of  Parliamentary  strife.  By  training  and 
conviction  a  moderate  Conservative,  with  a  special  hereditary 
interest  in  the  City  of  London,  he  was  too  incapable  of 
party  spirit  to  excite  the  applause  of  partisans.  As  a  judge 
he  cared  little  for  style  ;  but  he  was  as  painstaking  and  con¬ 
scientious  as  any  of  his  colleagues.  Few  men  who  had  to  say  so 
much  in  public  have  said  so  little  which  they  had  subsequent 
cause  to  regret.  Legal  changes  have  been  so  frequent  of  late 
years  that  the  time  when  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  went  on 
circuit  as  Judges  of  Assize  already  savours  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  When  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  this  responsible  duty,  his  knowledge  of  criminal 
courts  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  his  experience  as  a 
county  magistrate.  With  characteristic  modesty,  he  sought 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  by  sitting  beside  Sir  William 
Hardman  at  the  Surrey  Sessions.  Magistrates  are  often 
exhorted  to  attend  at  Assizes  and  take  a  lesson  from  the 
judges.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  judge  condescends  to 
learn  from  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Sir  Richard 
Baggallay’s  amiability  was  equal  to  lik  modesty,  and 
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neither  was  connected  with  weakness  or  incompetence.  His 
serenity  of  temper  was  absolutely  imperturbable,  and  his 
manner  to  counsel  was  rather  personal  friendliness  than 
conventional  courtesy.  During  a  pause  in  some  proceed¬ 
ings  before  him  at  Assizes  the  briefless  members  of  the 
junior  Bar  who  happened  to  be  present  began  to  discuss  the 
conduct  of  the  case  among  themselves.  Sir  Bichard  looked 
over  his  spectacles  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  ob¬ 
served  : — “  If  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make,  I  should 
“  be  glad  to  listen  to  it.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  well  worth 
“  my  while.”  The  remark,  obviously  made  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  sarcasm  or  patronage,  may  help  to 
explain  the  universal  regard  which  was  felt  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  Sir  Biciiard  Baccallay. 


TIIE  WHITECHAPEL  MURDER. 

ALL  lias  been  said  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  horrible 
and  disgusting  nature  of  the  crimes  now  periodically 
committed  in  "YV  liitechapel.  On  that  point  there  has  been 
no  difference  of  opinion,  and  could  be  none.  These  very 
natural  feelings  have,  if  anything,  been  expressed  at  too 
great  length  and  with  an  unnecessary  wealth  of  language, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  they  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  would  be  well,  too,  if  every  kind  of  comment  could 
be  taken  for  granted  also.  As  far  as  it  is  permissible  to 
guess  about  the  author  of  the  crimes  at  all,  it  may 
be  believed  that  he  is  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
noise  made  about  his  doings.  In  themselves  the  crimes, 
though  of  a  kind  which  is  rare,  are  not  at  all  wonder¬ 
ful.  Neither  is  the  escape  of  the  murderer.  It  has  long 
been  a  commonplace  that  the  assassin  who  will  throw¬ 
away  his  own  life  can  almost  always  kill  his  victim.  It  is 
equally  obvious  to  whomsoever  will  think  of  it  that  a 
murderer  who  works  neither  for  money  nor  revenge,  and 
therefore  leaves  no  trace,  who  chooses  the  object  of  his 
attacks  from  a  class  which  practically  co-operates  with  him, 
and  who  acts  with  self-possession,  may  commit  murder  after 
murder.  Unless  he  is  accidentally  taken  in  the  act,  or  is 
led  into  a  trap,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue  as  long  as  women  are  found  to  put  themselves 
in  his  power  He  is  very  likely,  we  may  add,  to  be 
helped  by  the  garrulity  of  the  press.  The  newspapers, 
morning  and  evening,  take  care  to  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  is  being  done  to  catch  him ;  and,  if  he  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  persons  suspected  and  described,  he 
will  have  had  timely  warning  to  alter  his  appearance.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  something  which  needs  de¬ 
nouncing  much  more  emphatically  than  the  real  or  supposed 
inefficiency  of  the  detective  police.  It  is  this  very  same 
incontinence  of  gabble  which  quadruples  their  work.  Not 
only  is  everything  published,  but  the  police  are  overwhelmed 
with  suggestions  generally  (so  they  say,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  letters  in  the  papers,  they  are  probably  right)  of  the 
most  idiotic  description.  Newspaper  jabber,  and  the  folly 
to  which  it  panders,  are  in  the  meantime  producing  their 
natural  fruits  in  other  ways.  It  is  becoming  a  common 
thing  with  practical  jokers  of  the  low-er  orders  to  flourish  a 
knife  and  call  themselves  by  the  now  popular  name  of  the 
murderer.  Numbers  of  women,  not  always  of  the  class  of 
those  who  have  been  killed,  have  been  persecuted  in  this 
fashion.  Every  day  the  police-courts  have  cases  of  the  kind 
before  them.  It  would  even  appear  that  among  the  innu¬ 
merable  fools  who  will  imitate  anything  one  has  been  found 
to  carry  imitation  to  the  length  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
knife.  If  in  a  case  of  this  kind  which  has  recently  taken 
place  a  conviction  is  obtainable,  it  may  at  least  be  hoped 
that  the  heaviest  penalty  allowed  by  law  will  be  inflicted. 
The  cat,  if  not  now  permissible,  should  be  made  so  by  statute 
at  once.  All  this  brutality  and  folly  may  be  directly  traced 
to  the  shrieking  and  gushing  in  the  papers.  It  is  their 
common  cant  that  they  are  discharging  a  duty  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  filthy  details  and  mouthing  comment.  There  is, 
however,  not  a  sane  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  country 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  done  to  sell  the  paper.  : 
Whether  any  stop  can  be  put  to  the  mischief  we  are  not 
concerned  to  inquire.  But  we  do  think  it  would  be  well 
that  people  with  some  regard  for  decency  should  emphati¬ 
cally  express  their  opinion.  If  they  do,  it  may  at  least  be 
made  clear  that  the  papers  which  offend  are  the  kind  of 
print  which  does  dirty  work  for  dirty  money — the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  gutter  journalist  working  for  the  gutter  public. 


POLITICAL  SPEECHES. 

WHAT  with  the  enforced  brevity,  in  the  present  extra¬ 
ordinary  pressure  upon  newspaper  space,  of  the 
report  of  its  proceedings,  and  what  with  its  close  succession 
by  a  more  important  display  of  political  oratory,  the  Colston 
Festival  has  seldom  passed  off  so  nearly  unnoticed  by  every¬ 
body.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  ITartington  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  and  Mr.  Goschen  at  West  Bromwich  have  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed  the  interest  of  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir 
Michael  ITicks-Beach  at  Bristol.  Lord  Kimberley,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  rare  a  speaker — we  use  rare,  we  need  hardly  say,  in 
the  sense  of  infrequent — that  his  remarks  would  deserve  a 
word  of  notice  on  that  account  alone.  But  they  claim  it  on 
another  ground  also — namely,  as  displaying  qualities  which 
may,  perhaps,  go  far  to  account  for  Lord  Kimberley’s  so 
seldom  favouring  the  world  with  the  expression  of  his 
political  views.  He  appears  to  be  able  to  criticize  the 
present  position  of  his  party  with  candour  and  to  review 
that  of  his  adversaries  with  impartiality.  A  propensity 
to  indulgence  in  these  pernicious  habits  would,  no  doubt, 
account  for  his  not  being  in  great  request  among  the  party 
managers  for  stumping  purposes ;  while  their  neglect  of  him 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  react  upon  his  failings.  The  style 
of  political  oratory  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  boast  to  have 
founded,  and  in  which  Mr.  Morley  is  showing  himself  so  apt 
a  pupil,  requires  constant  practice  on  the  part  of  all  who  seek 
to  attain  proficiency  in  it.  A  Gladstonian  politician  who  does 
not  “  keep  his  hand  hr  ”  is  likely  to  fail  in  slandering  his  oppo¬ 
nents  sufficiently,  and  he  is  almost  sure  to  forget  or  may  even 
never  have  learnt  the  Gladstonian  golden  rule  that  a  slander 
which  has  been  exposed  and  conclusively  refuted  should  be 
repeated  again  as  soon  as  possible.  In  almost  every  word  in 
Lord  Kimberley’s  speech  of  last  Tuesday  he  showed  how 
completely  he  lias  been  “  out  of  it  ”  for  the  last  three  months. 
He  has  not  caught  the  new  tone  at  all.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
cussing  Mitchelstown  and  Mandeville,  he  turned  aside  to 
survey  the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  admit  that  it 
had  “  suffered  no  slight  blow,”  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
“  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  party  to  be  deprived  of  some  of 
“  its  chief  leaders,  and  a  considerable  number  of  its  rank 
u  and  file,  and  to  remind  his  hearers  that  “  it  was  many 
“  years  before  the  Conservative  party  recovered  from  the 
“  secession  that  took  place  on  the  Corn-laws.”  Instead  of 
denouncing  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Kimberley  went  positively  out  of  his  way  to  commend 
Lord  Salisbury’s  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  acquit 
him  of  all  blame,  except  (of  course)  as  regards  “  the  choice 
“  of  a  diplomatic  instrument,”  for  the  failure  of  the  Fisheries 
Treaty.  This  is  a  distinctly  obsolete  method  of  Opposition 
criticism,  and  unless  Lord  Kimberley  can  learn  to  move 
with  the  times  in  this  matter,  we  violently  suspect  that 
liis  leader  and  his  leader’s  satellites  will  discourage  his 
contributions  to  the  oratory  of  party  controversy. 

It  is  with  quite  other  than  these  old-fashioned  weapons 
that  they  endeavour  to  parry  the  very  heavy  blow  which 
was  struck  at  them  last  Wednesday  night.  In  dealing 
with  so  desperately  awkward  a  fact  as  the  presentation 
of  the  address  from  the  Irish  Nonconformist  clergy  to 
the  two  leaders  of  the  combined  Unionist  party,  a  Glad¬ 
stonian,  and  especially  a  Gladstonian  Nonconformist,  may 
be  .  excused  for  feeling  that  candour  would  be  absolutely 
Quixotic.  The  thing  must  be  explained  away  somehow  ;  if 
the  demonstration  cannot  be  honestly  divested  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  it  must  be  disingenuously  pooh-poohed ;  there  is 
literally  no  other  alternative.  Seeing  that  there  are  in 
Ireland  990  ministers  of  the  various  Protestant  non-Epis- 
copal  denominations ;  that  864  of  these  have  signed  this 
address  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  ITartington;  that 
1 18  others  assent  to  it,  and  only  withhold  their  signature 
from  unwillingness  to  associate  themselves  in  a  political 
demonstration ;  and  that  no  more  than  eight,  or  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  one  per  cent.,  disapprove  of  it,  it  will 
evidently  not  do  for  the  Gladstonian  Nonconformist  on 
this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  to  stick  at  trifles  in 
handling  his  Irish  brethren.  The  Gladstonian  Noncon¬ 
formist  has  surveyed  the  situation,  and  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  insolence — simple,  unadorned  insolence 
— is  the  best  line  to  adopt.  These  Irish  Protestant 
clergymen,  eighty-ninetieths  of  the  ministers  of  all  non- 
Episcopal  denominations  in  the  country,  are  accordingly 
styled  “  Pretended  Nonconformists  ” — as  if  the  use  of  a 
mere  title  of  convenience  had  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  or  as  if  the  existence  or  non-exist¬ 
ence  ol  a  Protestant  Establishment  had  anything  to  do 
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with  the  objection  of  a  Protestant  minority  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  to  bn  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
Catholic  majority,  the  honesty  of  whose  accepted  leaders  is 
personified  in  Father  MuFadden  and  their  Christian  charity 
m  Father  Egan  ;  and,  after  being  soundly  and  rudely  rated 
for  daring  to  have  opinions  about  their  own  country  and 
countrymen,  and  preferences  with  respect  to  their  own 
political  future,  they  are  summarily  dismissed  with  the 
impudently  fallacious  reply  put  into  the  mouths  of  his 
faithful  supporters  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  superfluously 
demolished  by  Lord  Hartington  in  his  answer  to  the  ad¬ 
dress.  The  fact  that  a  local  minority  protest  against  a 
certain  mode  of  political  treatment  of  them,  and  adduce 
their  local  knowledge  and  experience  in  proof  that  that 
treatment  will  be  disastrous  to  them,  is  met  by  the  answer 
that  the  majority  under  whose  tyranny  they  object  to  be 
placed  possess  also  “  local  knowledge  and  experience,”  and 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  country  if  they  were  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  the 
minority  ;  and  that,  “  by  the  terms  of  their  appeal,”  there¬ 
fore,  the  latter  “  have  ruled  themselves  out  of  court.”  And 
this  brazen  begging  of  the  question  that  the  views  of  the 
Separatist  majority  in  Ireland  (and  minority  in  the  United 
Kingdom)  should  prevail — this  petit  io  privcipii  which  would 
hardly  deceive  the  rawest  undergraduate,  is  actually  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  writer  of  presumably  mature  years  and  reputed 
intelligence  as  reducing  the  Nonconformist  contention  “to 
“  powder  with  one  vigorous  stroke  ”  1 

Lord  Salisbury  did  not,  like  Lord  Hartington,  deal 
directly  with  this  eminently  characteristic  Gladstonian 
sophism  ;  but  his  whole  speech  may,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  a  continuous  exposure  of  the  audacious  pretension  of  the 
Separatists  to  put  aside  the  protest  of  the  very  class  for 
whom  Separation  has  the  greatest  and  gravest  danger.  The 
pretension — only  put  forward,  indeed,  in  their  present  con¬ 
troversial  desperation  by  the  Gladstonians — is  the  more 
monstrous  by  reason  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  previous  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  the  Irish  minority  to  “  constitutional 
“  safeguards.”  That  these  safeguards  were,  as  Lord 
Hartington  said,  “  opposed  to  all  the  political  tendencies 
“  and  ideas  of  the  present  age,”  and  certain  to  be  swept 
away,  is  true  enough  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  their  prin¬ 
ciple  nor  in  any  degree  excuse  the  cynical  effrontery  of 
those  who  are  now  sneering  at  the  very  claims  which  their 
leader  solemnly  recognized  in  his  abortive  attempt  at  the 
repeal  which  was  not  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
No  wonder,  however,  that,  in  view  of  this  necessity  for 
making  light  of  loyalist  apprehensions,  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  be  slow  to  disclose  the  Home  Rule  scheme  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  defunct  Bill.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  even  continue  to  leave  unanswered  Lord  Hartington’s 
disagreeable  questions  as  to  his  proposed  method  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  minority  under  this  carefully-concealed  project — if, 
indeed,  it  has  any  existence  at  all.  Much  better  to  pursue 
the  tactics  so  excellently  described  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
to  keep  his  party  still  “  sailing  under  sealed  orders.”  A 
defender  of  these  tactics  has  asked,  with  adorable  naivete, 

“  Why  not  wait  for  the  breaking  of  the  seals?”  Well,  we  should 
think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  metaphor 
itself.  It  will  not  be,  he  says,  until  the  party  has  “  navi- 
“  gated  to  the  genial  zone  ot  office  that  the  orders  will  be 
“  opened,  and  it  will  know  the  course  it  is  to  pursue.”  We 
would  rather,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  followers,  that  the  seals  should  be  broken  before,  and 
not  after,  the  “genial  zone”  is  reached.  If  they  go  on — 
and,  really,  after  the  simplicity  of  the  question  we  have 
already  answered,  they  may  go  on— to  ask  us  why  we 
should  prefer  the  orders  to  be  opened  and  communicated  to 
the  Radical  fleet  before  reaching  the  “  genial  zone,”  our 
answer  to  that  recondite  question  is  that  the  nation  will,  in 
that  case,  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  course  of  the 
vessel.  Secus,  as  the  law  reporters  say,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  officers  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
secret  under  the  seals  until  they  find  themselves  in  the 
agreeable  latitude  referred  to.  There  is  a  difference— if 
we  coujd  only  get  the  childlike  and  bland  Gladstonian 
to  see  it — between  submitting  a  policy  to  the  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  the  constituencies  at  a  general  election, 
and  getting  into  office  with  a  majority  behind  you,  and 
the  power  to  spring  what  policy  you  please  on  the 
country.  During  a  certain  speculative  mania  memorable 
in  history,  people  were  found  willing  to  subscribe  largely 
for  shares  in  a  joint-stock  Company,  formed  “  for  an 
“  object  to  be  subsequently  disclosed.”  But  it  is  not 
recorded  of  the  ingenious  projector  that,  after  having  once 


“  let  in  ”  his  subscribers,  he  thought  it  hopeful  to  issue  a 
second  prospectus  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems 
to  think  that  his  countrymen  can  be  induced  to  part  with 
their  votes  even  more  readily  than  a  fool  with  his  money. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

"rIIAT  shall  the  chil  dren  read  ?  ”  is  a  question  of 
anxious  consideration  with  a  good  many  people 
as  Christmas  approaches.  Distracted  parents  may  be 
grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Mi1.  Edward  Salmon,  whose 
researches—  Juvenile  Literature  as  It  Is  (II.  J.  Drane)  — 
offer  a  twofold  solution  of  the  difficulty.  What  girls  and 
boys  may  read,  and  what  they  do  read,  are  the  two  heads 
of  his  disquisition.  By  his  survey  of  the  work  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers  for  the  young,  Mr.  Salmon  provides 
some  very  useful  guidance  for  the  bewildered  and  con¬ 
scientious  book-buyer,  while  the  literary  tastes  of  boys  and 
girls  are  probably  fairly  reflected  in  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Charles  Welsh’s  circular  note  of  questions  addressed  to 
numerous  schools,  to  which  Mr.  Salmon  devotes  some  in¬ 
structive  comments.  Mr.  Welsh’s  novel  enterprise  must 
be  not  a  little  startling  to  old-fashioned  folk.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  situation  and  the  changed  order  of  things. 
In  old  days  boys  and  girls  were  not  consulted  at  all 
in  the  matter.  They  took  what  there  was,  and  little 
enough  there  was  of  it.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Sandford  and 
Merton,  Evenings  at  Home,  the  Arabian  Eights,  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  moral  tales,  with  a  few  others,  made  selection 
easy,  for  the  supply  was  only  too  scanty.  Now  perhaps 
it  errs  in  the  contrary  direction.  There  is  a  plethora  of 
juvenile  literature,  though,  of  course,  there  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  number  of  readers.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  quite  as  profitable  if  we  could  know,  not  only  what  books 
are  read,  but  how  they  are  read.  Boys  and  girls  really 
read  books  when  books  were  few,  and  read  them  again  and 
again.  Now  that  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected,  as  Mr.  Salmon  remarks  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories,  that  they  are  read  hastily  once  and  thrown 
aside.  Mr.  W  elsh  should  have  added  to  the  questions, 

“  Who  is  your  favourite  author  ?  ”  and  “  What  is  your 
“  favourite  book  ?  ”  the  test  question,  “  How  many  times 
“  have  you  read  your  favourite  author  or  book  ?  ”  Curious 
and  suggestive,  however,  are  the  tables  of  results  under  the 
headings  “What  Boys  Read”  and  “What  Girls  Read.” 
With  the  boys  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  good  first  in  the 
list  of  favourite  books,  though  Defoe  is  low  down  in  the 
list  of  favourite  authors.  Masterman  Ready,  again,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  list,  although  Marryat  is  among  the 
first  five  of  favourite  authors,  the  other  four  being  Dickens, 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Scott,  and  Jules  Verne.  Scott  and 
Dickens  appear,  by  triumphant  majorities,  to  be  the  two 
first  favourite  authors  of  girls,  only  two  others — Charles 
Kingsley  and  Miss  Yonge — obtaining  over  one  hundred 
votes,  yet  Kingsley  alone  is  represented  in  the  four  first 
favourite  books.  Altogether  these  two  lists  illustrate  the 
cruel  obstacles  to  candid  confession  which  are  involved  in 
the  two  questions.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  seventy-five 
young  ladies  who  declare  for  Shakspeare  in  the  table  of 
favourite  authors  must  have  abandoned  him  when  called 
upon  to  name  their  favourite  books.  They  might,  of  course, 
have  regarded  him  as  a  book,  and  reinstated  him  in  the 
proud  position  of  fifth  favourite.  But  this  was  evidently 
too  daring  an  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  they  have 
either  refrained  from  voting,  or  have  transferred  their  affec¬ 
tions  to  Little  Women  or  The  Wide  Wide  World.  It  is  un¬ 
kind,  and  possibly  absurd,  to  expect  schoolgirls  to  decide 
between  Miss  Wetiierell  and  Shakspeare,  and  to  call  on 
schoolboys  to  prefer  Marryat  to  Defoe,  or  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  to  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson.  Such  demands  might 
wither  the  conscience  of  the  adult. 

Nor  is  there  much  benefit  to  parents,  though  possibly 
some  entertainment,  in  the  “  reasons  ”  for  their  favouritism 
given  by  boys  and  girls.  The  boy  of  thirteen  who  likes 
The  Cloven  Foot — whatever  that  may  be— “  because  it  is 
“  exciting  and  has  a  murder  ”  ought  at  once  to  be  put  on 
another  dietary,  and  the  experienced  youth  of  the  same  age 
who  finds  in  Daniel  Deronda  “  a  close  attention  to  human 
“  nature  ”  may,  Mr.  Swinburne  will  hope,  outlive  his  green 
impressions.  That  is  a  boy  alter  our  own  heart  who  prefers 
Vice  Versd  because  it  is  “  funny  and  makes  you  lau"h  ” ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  reprove  the  boy  who  likes  poetry  “  because 
“  ^  comes  in  rhyme.”  He  is  the  tender  victim  of  a  universal 
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fallacy.  Girls  are  perhaps  less  frank  confessors  of  their 
likings.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who  prefers  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Chiefs  for  the  graphic  truth  of  the  historical  present¬ 
ment.  Another  likes  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  having  read  it 
through  many  times  and  found  it  always  “  new  and  interest- 
“  ing.”  This  is  the  soundest  test  of  ail.  You  can’t  dispute 
the  liking  in  this  instance,  though  you  may  wonder  at  it  in 
the  critical  hardness  of  your  heart.  Mr.  Salmon  is  somewhat 
exercised  by  the  absence  of  the  names  of  well-known  writers 
in  the  lists  of  favourite  authors.  “  Miss  Sewell,  for  in- 
“  stance,  is  not  mentioned  once.  Miss  Doudney  is  men- 
“  tioned  only  four  times  ” ;  and  Mrs.  Ewing  but  once.  It 
might  be  added  that  Mr.  Salmon  never  mentions  in.  his 
comprehensive  survey  either  Miss  Peard,  among  writers 
of  girls’  books,  or  the  late  William  Dalton.  He  is, 
doubtless,  correct  in  his  surmise  that  many  girls  voted  for 
Dickens  and  Scott  as  their  favourite  authors  because 
they  thought  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  altogether  explain  the  scant  recognition  of 
contemporary  writers  in  the  boys’  lists.  Many  of  these 
would  have  a  bad  time  if  book-buyers  were  to  scrupu¬ 
lously  follow  the  indications  of  Mr.  Welsh’s  plebiscite. 
Boys  are  not  naturally  respectful  to  conventions.  They 
don’t  vote  in  a  body  for  Shakspeare  or  Bunyan.  If  they 
vote  for  Scott,  it  may  be  certain  they  like  Scott.  Now,  it  is 
curious  that,  though  the  works  of  Marryat  and  Kingston 
seem  to  be  generally  appreciated  by  boys,  Mr.  Salmons 
figures  show  no  corresponding  liking  for  more  recent 
writers.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mayne  Beid,  M.  Jules  Verne, 
have  many  supporters.  Mr.  Henty,  whose  books  are  cer¬ 
tainly  widely  read,  is  backed  by  only  one  boy,  and  Mr. 
Henty  is  one  of  a  goodly  company  of  authors  similarly 
placed.  All  that  can  be  deduced  from  these  tables  of 
favourite  authors  is,  that  boys  and  girls  are  loyal  to  the 
favourites  of  their  fathers.  Every  one  of  the  hundred  boys 
who  vote  for  Scott  may  read  Mr.  Henty  or  Mr.  Manville 
Fenn,  but  as  his  choice  is  restricted  to  one  author,  the 
diversity  of  his  reading  is  not  apparent. 


THE  FRENCH  ROYALISTS. 

THE  Royalist  meeting  at  Marseilles,  to  which  the 
Marquis  de  Breteuil  delivered  his  much-criticized 
speech,  may  be  only  a  repetition  of  a  previous  meeting,  at 
Alenij'on,  but  it  may  also  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  novelty  in  French  politics.  It  may  be  that  the 
Royalists  are  still  only  intent  on  making  a  temporary  use 
of  General  Boulanger,  but  there  are  signs  that  they  have 
at  last  become  disposed  to  go  much  further  than  make  a 
compromising  alliance  for  an  ultimate  purpose.  There  is 
at  least  enough  in  the  Marquis’s  speech  to  justify  the 
belief  that  his  party  has  finally  decided  to  recognize  that 
what  is  dead  is  dead,  and  to  accept  the  inevitable,  feo 
much  may,  at  any  rate,  be  plausibly  deduced  from  one 
passage  of  his  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  survey  of 
the  possible  policies  open  to  the  Royalists,  the  Marquis 
very  frankly  dismissed  the  notion  that  they  could  hope 
to  do  any  good  by  “  unfurling  the  stainless  flag  of  the 
“  Monarchy”  and  imitating  the  example  ol  the  Count  of 
Chambord.  He  asked  whether  it  was  not  chimerical  to 
suppose  that  France,  taught  by  experience,  would  return 
to  a  forgotten  form  of  government.  He  declared  explicitly 
that  imitation  of  the  Count  of  CnAMBORD  would  mean  isola¬ 
tion  and  impotence,  and  openly  avowed  that  fifty-three 
years  of  exile  was  a  lesson  of  some  weight — to  him  at  least. 
The  meeting  agreed  with  him,  and  quite  candidly  accepted 
General  Boulanger  as  leader.  Here  is  what  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Royalist  party  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  known.  No  doubt  the  Marquis  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  present  Radical  Republic  has  been 
upset,  the  country  will  turn  to  the  Monarchy.  But  these 
sentences  have  much  of  the  air  of  the  pretexts  which  a  man 
finds  for  doing  what  he  knows  looks,  on  the  face  of  it,  not 
very  creditable.  If  the  Monarchy  is  called  for  by  France, 
the  Marquis  says,  well  and  good;  but,  whether  or  no,  let 
us  upset  the  present  Republic.  Let  us  fight  our  best ,  and 
be  sure  that,  after  the  battle,  we  shall  be  respected  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  fighting.  Consistent  or  not,  this  course  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  likely  to  enable  the  Royalists  to  make  their 
voices  heard  in  politics  than  the  imposing,  but  somewhat 
sterile,  dignity  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 

It  is  natural  that  this  “  new  departure  ”  should  greatly 
shock  many  Republicans  and  some  of  those  foreigners  who 
.have  been  talked  into  believing  that  there  is  something 


very  wicked  in  General  Boulanger.  But,  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 
The  Marquis  answered  the  Republicans,  who  have  deve¬ 
loped  such  a  touching  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  Royalists, 
with  some  wit.  He  thanked  them  for  showing  a  greater  re¬ 
gard  for  Royalist  honour  than  they  had  ever  shown  for  their 
own.  The  Republicans  have  never  been  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  character  of  the  allies  they  fought  with  against 
the  Monarchy.  But  the  Marquis  answered  the  inquiry 
why,  of  all  possible  allies  against  the  Radicals,  he  preferred 
General  Boulanger,  with  something  more  than  sarcasm. 
The  reason  he  gave  was  the  very  practical  one  that  General 
Boulanger  will  fight,  and  no  other  ally  will.  Once  already 
the  Royalists  have  tried  to  make  a  working  alliance  with 
the  Moderate  Republicans ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  done 
so  than  they  found  that  their  allies  were  as  the  broken 
reed  which  runs  into  a  man’s  hand.  The  Moderate  Repub¬ 
lican  was  so  afraid  of  his  Royalist  friends  that  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  run  over  to  the  Radicals.  After  that, 
the  Royalists  had  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  fellow-fighters. 
General  Boulanger  presented  himself,  and  he  had,  at  least, 
given  his  proofs.  It  is  true  that  the  Royalists  joined  with 
the  Moderate  Republicans  to  drive  him  from  office  ;  that,  he 
is  a  charlatan  ;  that  he  has  climbed  up  partly  by  insulting 
the  Princes  ;  that  M.  Henri  Rochefort  is  his  friend.  All 
this  and  more  is  the  case ;  but  the  Marquis  answers  that 
when  you  have  not  what  you  like,  you  must  like  what  you 
have  ;  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  fight  the  Radicals  ; 
that,  if  General  Boulanger  is  useful  for  the  purpose,  he 
is  a  more  promising  ally  than  the  Moderate  Republicans 
with  their  impotent  respectability ;  and,  finally,  that,  if 
the  General  wins  by  Royalist  help,  he  must  needs  listen  to 
Royalist  advice.  The  speaker,  and  his  party,  may  be  mis¬ 
taken.  The  General  may  have  ulterior  aims  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  and  may  be  preparing  to  sacrifice  them.  It 
is,  however,  hardly  likely  that  he  will  throw  away  the  bulk 
of  his  support.  And  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  a  gain  for 
public  life  in  France  that  the  Conservatives  have  adopted  a 
course  which  will  make  it  again  possible  for  them  to  share 
in  government.  They  must  be  an  improvement  on  acrid 
adventurers  of  the  Radical  type,  who  are  the  only  possible 
alternative.  That  the  existing  French  Constitution  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot  very  shortly  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  probable  for  some  time.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Revision  Committee  that  the  Senate  and  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  abolished  is  only  the  last  sign  ol  many.  It 
serves,  as  the  others  have  done,  to  show  that  France  is 
again  tired  of  its  last  attempt  to  govern  itself,  and  that 
another  period  of  experiment  and  confusion  is  at  hand. 


THE  LAW  OFFICERS. 

THE  debates  upon  the  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  this  week  have  been  more  than  usually  business¬ 
like  and  interesting.  The  subjects  on  which  we  propose  to  I 
comment  here  are  the  position  of  the  Law  Officers  and  the 
conduct  of  public  prosecutions.  Although  it  is  convenient  ! 
for  present  purposes  to  consider  them  together,  the  two  j 
questions  are  practically  distinct,  except  that  the  Solicitor  J 
to  the  Treasury  acts  in  criminal  proceedings  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton’s  proposal  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  j 
Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General— an  economy  for  which  there 
is  much  to  be  said — should  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
totally  different,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory,  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  piivate 
practice.  The  emoluments  of  these  two  posts  are  still 
very  great,  though  within  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  been  seriously  curtailed.  When  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  Attorney-General,  he  received,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  salary,  fees  for  every  case  on  which  he  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Government.  Under  the  system  now  in  force  ■ 
no  fees  are  paid  for  non-contentious  business.  But  the 
Attorney-General  receives  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  a 
year,  the  Solicitor-General  one  of  six  thousand,  and,  when-  j 
ever  they  are  retained  to  appear  in  court  for  the  Crown,  g 
they  are  remunerated  upon  the  ordinary  professional  scale. 
The  result  is  that,  apart  from  private  practice,  the  Attorney- 
General  receives  rather  more  than  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Solicitor-General  rather  less.  Their  joint  annual 
income  from  public  sources  exceeds  twenty  .  thousand 
pounds.  This  is  certainly  rating  their  services  at  a 
very  hi"h  value,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  they 
must  return  some  briefs  which  they  could  otherwise  have 
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accepted.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Buxton,  besides  making  an 
unnecessary  and  invidious  attack  upon  lawyers  in  general, 
mixed  up  two  incompatible  projects  in  hopeless  confusion. 
If  the  Law  Officers  were  required  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  Government,  their  salaries  could  not  be  reduced.  If 
their  salaries  are  to  be  reduced,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  with  their  clients  relations  which,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Henry  James,  cannot  be  dropped  and  resumed  by  any 
leading  counsel  at  pleasure.  The  most  sensible  speech  in 
the  debate  was  made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 
declared  that  he  had  been  in  this  instance  converted  to 
Conservatism  by  the  advocates  of  change.  It  is  plain 
common  sense  that,  if  you  force  a  man  to  abandon  some¬ 
thing  valuable  as  a  condition  of  taking  something  else, 
you  must  pay  him  better  than  if  he  keeps  them  both.  At 
present  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  are  entitled  to  no  pensions 
on  leaving  office.  They  are  merely  standing  counsel  for  the 
State,  and  have  no  costly  apparatus  of  buildings,  clerks, 
and  messengers.  Upon  their  efficiency  may  depend  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  they 
should  come  from  the  pick  of  the  Bar,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  ordinary  livelihood  would  not  be  a  public  benefit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Directorship  of  Public  Prose¬ 
cutions  should  have  been,  on  this  occasion,  brought  before 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Pickersgill.  For  the  point  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  deserved  a  more  capable  advocate. 
We  have  repeatedly  denounced  this  office  as  a  sham,  and 
the  strong  Committee  which  recently  sat  upon  it  proved 
it  to  be  a  costly  sham.  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson,  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  is  also  Queen’s  Proctor  and 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  It  is  sometimes  an 
advantage  to  resemble  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  Cerberus,  and  Sir 
Augustus  Stephenson  receives  a  salary  of  3,000 1.  a  year. 
For  the  personal  attacks  upon  Sir  Augustus  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  whatever,  and  it  is  childish  to  complain,  as 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  does,  that  a  barrister  should  be  called  a 
solicitor.  The  real  point  is  this.  The  Directorship  of  Public 
Prosecutions  is  a  solemn  humbug  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  adds  no  more  to  the  efficiency,  or  to  the  safeguards,  of 
the  criminal  law  than  if  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson  had 
been  presented  with  a  new  hat.  Where  this  gentleman,  or 
his  representative,  formerly  acted  as  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury,  there,  and  there  only,  he  now  acts  as  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor.  The  whole  system  of  proceeding  against  persons 
charged  with  crime  ought  to  be  remodelled  from  top  to 
bottom.  A  Public  Prosecutor  worthy  of  the  name  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  private  prosecutions.  In  this  country  alone 
among  civilized  nations  the  process  of  punishing  a  criminal  is 
conducted  as  if  it  were  a  dispute  between  two  quarrelsome 
individuals.  Anybody  may  put  the  criminal  law  in  motion 
against  anybody  else,  and  nobody  is  bound  to  put  it  in 
motion  at  all.  Yet  very  few  people,  in  Parliament  or  out 
of  it,  would  be  found  to  deny  that  the  object  of  every 
prosecution  is  not  to  gratify  resentment,  nor  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  injury,  but  to  preserve  innocent  people  from 
suffering  wrong,  and  to  deter  guilty  people  from  inflict- 
ing  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational 
system  would  entail  at  first  a  good  deal  of  expense.  But 
this  is  emphatically  one  of  those  cases  where  the  original 
outlay  would  very  soon  be  repaid  a  hundredfold.  There 
is  nothing  so  expensive  to  a  community  as  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  offences, 

;l  because  it  means  insufficient  protection  for  property  and 
life.  Severe  sentences  are  of  comparatively  little  use. 
What  is  wanted  is,  to  produce  a  feeling  that  the  risks  of 
lawless  courses  are  so  great  as  to  prove  that  violence  and 
dishonesty  do  not  pay.  Many  of  the  details  discussed  in 
Committee  of  Supply  deserved  the  attention  they  received. 
But  the  true  moral  is,  that  we  want  a  Public  Prosecutor, 
and  have  not  got  him. 


was  only  at  the  final  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  this 
damning  piece  of  evidence  was  produced.  Morally  speaking, 
there  was  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  before 
this;  but  all  who  have  followed  the  trial  must  have  feared 
that  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  to  connect  Prado 
with  the  murdered  woman,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  relying  on  the  weak  identifying  testimony  alone, 
might  afford  her  murderer  a  loophole  of  escape.  Eugenie 
Iorestiers  further  examination  supplied  this  missing 
link,  as  the  prisoner  evidently  felt ;  for  his  manner,  which 
had  been  losing  more  and  more  of  its  original  bravado 
every  day,  had  become  thoroughly  subdued  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  address  the  jury  in 
his  own  defence.  The  impudent  epigrammatist  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  trial  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  his  place 
there  stood  a  whining  word-spinner  who  talked  about  the 
“  cradle  of  his  child”  having  “placed  between  him  and  evil 
“  an  insurmountable  barrier,”  and  trusted  that  the  jury 
would  “  let  his  heart  unfold  itself  that  he  might  give  free 
“  play  to  all  that  he  felt  good  in  him.”  The  grave  is  a 
more  certainly  insurmountable  barrier  between  crime  and 
criminals  than  the  cradle,  and  the  jury  did  well  to  prefer  it. 
It  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  atrocity  of  the 
wretch’s  crime  that,  though  he  had  a  cradle  to  point  to, 
even  a  French  jury  could  discover  no  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  about  a  cold-blooded  murder,  committed  with  the 
lowest  of  motives,  upon  the  most  defenceless  of  victims. 
Perhaps,  if  Prado  had  had  a  mother  as  well  as  a  baby,  the 
result  might  have  been  different. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  moralizing  vein  about  the  so- 
called  bonnes  fortunes  of  this  vulgar  and  forbidding-looking 
villain ;  but  not  all  or  much  of  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  very  wisely  said.  Prado,  after  all,  was  a  very  inferior 
reproduction  of  Lucien  de  Rubempre.  A  far  greater 
scoundrel  than  Balzac’s  lady-killing  criminal,  l:e  was  not 
shown,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  have  at  all  rivalled  Lucien’s 
successes  in  respect  of  quality.  His  conquests  were  not 
made  over  any  kind  of  monde  ;  and  he  was  not  entitled  to 
sigh  for  anything  but  more  half-worlds  to  conquer.  The 
most  “  superior  ”  of  his  victims  is  only  described  as  being 
respectably  connected ;  and,  putting  aside  the  professionally 
immoral — who,  of  course,  do  not  count  in  such  a  matter — 
his  fascinations  appear  to  have  been  potent  only  over  the 
husband-hunting  young  woman  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  generally  approached 
his  dupes  with  his  pockets  tolerably  well  filled ;  and  a 
Lothario  who  is  able  to  reinforce  his  personal  attractions 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  timely  jewel  robbery  to  the  value  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  every  now  and  then,  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  more  scrupulous  rivals.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  homilies  which  have 
been  read  to  the  whole  female  sex  on  the  perverted  taste 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  their  tendresse  for  this  flashy 
and  bloodthirsty  little  vulgarian  are  somewhat  out  of  place. 
We  are  rather  afraid,  indeed,  that  it  illustrates,  not  so 
much  the  wreakness  and  the  inferior  ideals  of  woman,  as  her 
tendency  to  self-seeking  and  her  too  frequent  liability  to 
become  the  prey  of  any  man  who  seems  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  money  to  lavish  upon  her.  Of  downright  fatuous 
accessibility  to  the  cajoleries  of  feigned  admiration  we  shall 
find,  we  fear,  by  far  the  most  striking  examples  among  the 
sternei  sex.  The  adv  enturess  who  understands  her  business 
can  succeed  in  it  without  any  capital  at  all,  by  sheer  force 
of  appeal  to  male  vanity.  Prado,  after  all,  was  not  nearly 
so  successful  in  his  own  line  as  Mrs.  Gordon  Baillie  was 
in  hers  ;  for  the  victims  of  the  latter  were  not  at  all  con¬ 
fined  to  the  young,  the  foolish,  or  the  half-educated,  but 
vmre  to  be  found  among  men  of  ripe,  even  of  reverend, 
years,  of  undoubted  intelligence  and  culture,  and  sometimes 
of  reputed  wisdom. 


EXIT  TRADO. 

TjUtENCTI  justice  has  a  way  of  its  own  with  the  criminal, 
-L  and  that  way  seems  sometimes  to  aim  intentionally  at 
the  dramatic.  On  no  other  theory  would  it  be  easy  to 
account  for  the  completion  of  the  proof  against  the  murderer 
Prado  being  delayed  until  after  the  speeches  of  counsel 
on  the  last  day.  The  anonymous  letters  which  led  to  the 
recall  of  Eugenie  Forestier,  with  the  result  of  showing 
that  Prado  and  Marie  Aguetant  were  acquainted  with 
each  other  before  the  murder  of  the  latter,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner’s  advocate,  and  therefore  presumably 
Ui  those  of  the  Advocate-General,  for  some  days;  yet  it 


MARITAL  CRUELTY. 

PpiIE  Court  for  Grown  Cases  Reserved  had  to  decide  last 

A-  Saturday  a  singularly  horrible  and  revolting  case.  It 

is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  comment  upon  The  Queen  v. 
Clarence.  But  the  point  involved  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  It  had  been  argued  and  re¬ 
argued,  the  final  decision  being  pronounced  in  a  Court  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  the  Common  Law  judges.  This,  the  huffiest 
criminal  tribunal  in  the  land,  must  consist  of  not°  less 
than  five  judges,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be  one.  But, 
il  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  the  minority  may  insist 
upon  a  rehearing  before  all  the  members  of  the  Queen’s. 
Bench  Division,  and  that  was  the  course  taken  here.  Mine 
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judges  out  of  twelve  liave  ruled  that  Clarence  could 
not  be  convicted  either  of  assaulting  his  wife  or  of 
doing  her  grievous  bodily  harm.  We  think  that  this 
decision  is  not  only  sound  law,  but  sound  sense  as  well. 
The  conduct  of  the  husband,  who  knowingly  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  wife  a  foul  disease,  is  abominable  beyond 
all  words  of  censure.  It  is  very  properly  regarded  as 
legal  cruelty  in  matrimonial  causes,  and  as  a  good  ground, 
being  necessarily  coupled  with  adultery,  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage.  Parliament  might  provide  that  it  should 
constitute  a  specific  crime.  But,  if  the  sentimental  view  of 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  had  prevailed,  the  Court  would,  in 
the  natural  desire  to  punish  a  scoundrel,  have  produced  the 
most  extravagant  consequences,  and  reduced  the  law  of 
assault  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  such 
far-fetched  instances  as  that  of  a  father  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever  and  kissing  his  child.  It  is  quite  enough  to  point  out 
that,  if  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Justice  Field  were 
right,  their  doctrine  could  not  be  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  nor  to  the  married  state.  If  fraud  vitiates  consent, 
and  concealment  amounts  to  fraud,  the  logical  and  inevitable 
result  must  be  that  every  man  who  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
vices  could  put  the  woman  into  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  a  criminal  charge.  The  subject  is  a  painful  and  disgust¬ 
ing  one.  But  public  decency  would  have  been  outraged 
by  the  conviction  of  the  offender  on  the  particular  charges 
made  against  him. 


we  quite  admit  that,  as  matters  stand,  he  has  no 
choice.  The  Parnellites  must  know,  it  is  true,  that  if 
the  Government  have  made  up  their  mind  to  pass  a  short 
Bill  for  continuing  the  operation  of  the  purchase  scheme, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Opposition  to  prevent  them 
doing  so  •  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  would 
deem  it  prudent  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  rather  than  appear  as  opponents  of  a  policy  which 
the  Irish  tenants  have  already  shown  by  their  action  to  be 
to  their  taste.  Those,  however,  who  reason  thus,  forget 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  have  to  play  to  a  larger 
audience  than  that  of  the  tenants  who  have  taken,  or  may 
be  desiring  to  take,  advantage  of  the  Ashbourne  Act ;  and 
before  this  larger  audience  a  certain  illusion  must  always 
be  maintained.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  admit  that 
a  piece  of  Imperial  legislation,  which  can  be  expanded 
and  extended  indefinitely,  is  really  producing  tranquillity 
and  contentment  wherever  its  operation  reaches  among 
the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  what  they  cannot  afford  to 
admit  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  afford  to  admit  either.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  amendment  of  which  he  has  given  notice,  and 
which  deals  with  the  absolutely  irrelevant  question  of 
arrears,  is  to  be  introduced  next  Monday,  “  probably  by 
“  himself,  and  certainly  with  his  responsibility.”  Of  course 
the  reference  to  arrears  is  matter  of  a  purely  ad  captandum 
kind.  Opposition  to  the  Bill  will  be  based  on  a  professed 
solicitude  for  the  English  taxpayer — a  solicitude  professed 
for  him  by  the  author  of  the  amazing  Land  Purchase  Bill 
of  1 886  ! 


THE  COUPtSE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

I  "MISTERS  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
resolution  at  which  they  have  arrived  with  respect  to 
public  business.  They  have  taken  a  course  by  which  at 
one  and  the  same  time  they  will  put  themselves  right  with 
the  country  and  grievously  disappoint  their  factious  adver¬ 
saries  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  one,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  main,  object  proposed  to  himself  by  the  Gladstonian  of 
the  baser  sort  in  spinning  out  discussion  on  Supply  was  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  introducing  a  Land  Purchase 
Bill.  Had  they  clung  too  fondly  to  their  original  legisla¬ 
tive  programme,  these  manoeuvres  would  probably  have  had 
the  desired  effect.  In  their  desire  to  carry  their  already 
half-debated  measures,  they  might  have  shrunk — as,  indeed, 
they  have  in  the  case  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  Bill — 
from  introducing  any  new  one.  Very  wisely,  however,  they 
have  resisted  this  temptation.  They  have  dropped  two  or 
three  measures  of  importance  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  pass,  among  which  are  significantly  included  the 
Irish  Drainage  Bills ;  and,  while  throwing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  loss  of  these  measures,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Opposition,  they  have 
announced  their  intention  of  introducing,  as  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  of  next  week,  the  Bill  to  provide  another  five  millions 
sterling  for  the  requirements  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 
So  that  the  net  result  of  the  veiled  obstruction  which  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  Parliament  met  is  this— that  the 
Opposition  will  have  defeated  a  settlement  of  the  tithe 
quarrel  in  Wales,  and  will  have  thrown  over  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  measure  interesting  to  the  working  classes — the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill — until  the  fag-end  of  the  Session ; 
while  their  malicious  attempt  to  starve  out  an  agrarian 
policy  which  is  doing  more  than  anything  to  paralyse  the 
Irish  agitators  has  been  completely  foiled. 

It  would  be  unprofitable,  perhaps,  to  inquire  whether, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hands  were  free,  he  would  have  brought 
himself  to  submit  the  amendment  of  which  he  gave  notice 
on  Thursday  night  to  the  Ministerial  proposal.  In  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  Bright,  whose  dangerous  illness  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  helping  forward  by  voice  or  pen  his  long 
and  cherished  scheme  of  gradual  redemption  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  himself  responsible  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  land-purchase  principle  into  the  statute-book. 
If  not  in  a  technical  sense  a  party  to  its  development 
by  the  legislation  of  1885,  he  never  opposed  it  in  Par¬ 
liament,  nor  did  any  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  the 
Ashbourne  Act  by  any  of  the  party  touch  the  question  of 
principle  at  all.  The  Liberal  Opposition  of  that  day  merely 
expressed  doubts  as  to  its  practical  working — doubts  which 
have  been  set  completely  at  rest  by  results.  Having  re¬ 
gard  to  all  which  circumstances,  it  is  just  possible  that,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  gone  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  a  new  act  of 
tergiversation  which  would  then  have  been  as  gratuitous 
as  it  would  have  been,  and  is  now,  disgraceful.  But 


CHENONCEAUX. 

OUBTLESS  Clienonceaux  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  those 
“  Residences  Royales  ”  that  adorn  the  Loire  and  Cher.  It 
has  not  this  or  that  advantage  for  which  others  are  famed — the 
majestic  site  of  Amboise,  the  interest  of  Blois,  the  wondrous 
magnificence  of  Chambord,  the  elegance  of  Azay-le-Rideau,  and 
so  forth ;  hut  it  has  charm,  which  is  better  than  all.  The  re¬ 
cent  improvements  have  failed  to  spoil  it,  though  we  should 
recommend  those  who  admired  the  building  twenty  years  since 
to  rest  content  with  the  souvenir.  There  is  no  pretension  about 
Chenonceaux.  Lying  across  the  very  bed  of  the  Cher,  in  a 
wooded  district,  at  a  short  distance,  necessarily,  it  is  lost  to  sight. 
The  visitor  who  comes  by  train  from  Tours  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  tourelles  and  lofty  roof  just  before  reaching  the  station,  if 
he  be  warned,  but  only  for  an  instant.  All  the  surroundings  are 
still,  and  secluded,  and  restful.  The  tiny  hamlet  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  commonly  receives.  Curious  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  may  be  observed  there,  well  worth  investigation  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  serve.  In  particular  there  is  a  ramshackle  farmhouse,  piled 
“  anyhow  ”  against  a  tower  of  great  age  and  abnormal  architecture, 
such  as  one  longs  to  explore  from  the  inside.  The  farmer  is 
courteous  and  hospitable,  we  understand — like  everybody  else, 
indeed,  in  the  pleasant  pays  of  Touraine — but  it  was  not  our  luck 
to  find  him  at  home.  There  is  a  most  wonderful  mantelpiece  in 
his  strange  dwelling,  they  say.  English  people  commonly  break¬ 
fast  at  Tours  before  starting ;  but  we  recommend  them  to  delay 
and  lunch  in  the  little  “  Auberge  du  bon  Laboureur,”  which  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  drive — avenue  it  cannot  properly  be  called 
— leading  to  the  Chateau.  Here,  also,  after  a  pleasant  meal,  one 
may  make  an  observation  in  ethics  useful  to  note.  The  grand¬ 
father  of  the  hostess  looks  in  occasionally,  a  veteran  in  blouse  and 
roughest  country  garb,  to  be  distinguished  in  no  way  from  a 
labouring  man  of  the  poorer  sort.  He  is  the  senior  partner  in  a 
firm  cf  nurserymen,  very  old  established,  and  very  well  known 
throughout  Europe.  A  Briton  of  such  means  and  standing  would 
keep  his  carriage  and  a  man  servant.  It  must  be  added  that,  if 
one  fall  into  conversation  with  this  unassuming  horticulturist, 
he  shows  such  knowledge  and  good-breeding  as  the  Briton  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  attempt  to  match. 

A  few  yards  up  the  village  street  debouches  a  narrow  lane, 
over-arched  with  trees.  There  is  no  sort  of  style  about  it.  The 
trees  are  not  old,  nor  well  planted,  nor  well  kept ;  the  grass  is 
just  as  rough  and  weedy  as  any  strip  of  the  roadside.  Two  or 
three  hundred  yards  down  the  vista  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
white  stone— the  base  of  the  Chateau.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  approach  mean.  Certainly  it  has  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  grandeur;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  makes  no  affecta¬ 
tion  of  the  sort.  Strolling  along  beneath  the  trees,  gradually 
the  facade  glimmers  into  shape,  until,  on  a  sudden,  it  stands 
forth  clear,  beyond  a  little  bridge,  crowned  with  sphinxes,  that 
spans  the  first'moat.  We  fancy  that  all  English  visitors  at  least 
feel  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment.  Even  if  they  have  no 
distinct  conception  of  the  renowned  Chateau,  they  expect  to  see 
ancient  walks,  smoothed  and  stained  by  time.  But  certain 
improvers  carried  a  hapless  industry  so  far  that  no  trace  of 
age  remains  on  this  side.  The  eye  is  struck  by  colour  before  it 
can  notice  form,  and  the  colour  of  Chenonceaux  at  present  is 
that  of  a  building  raised  last  year.  Infinitely  worse  are  the 
incredible  improvements.  The  upper  part,  indeed,  has  been  little 
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altered.  There  is  still  the  tower  at  each  angle— though  the 
finials  are  elaborated — the  high-pitched  roof,  and  the  three  superb 
windows  standing  out  upon  a  graceful  cornice.  But  beneath 
this,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  two  rectangular  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  low,  broad  arch  that  lights  the  staircase, 
as  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  This  pair  of  windows  in 
every  case  has  been  thrown  into  one,  of  scarcely  greater  width 
than  each  ot  the  two  measured  singly.  The  object  or  motive 
or  idea  ot  this  change  lies  beyond  comprehension,  but  it  is 
sadly  easy  to  imagine  the  effect.  The  balance  of  the  facade 
is  gone.  Moreover,  the  arched  light  of  the  staircase  was 
simken  formerly,  throwing  an  effective  shadow,  and  the  famous 
balcony  in  front  was  perforated — perce  a  jour ;  the  one  stands 
almost  flush  now,  and  the  other  is  solid  stonework.  The 
caryatides  between  each  window  have  vanished,  leaving  a  blank 
wall ;  if  anybody  has  the  heart  to  search,  he  may  find  them  in 
the  park  somewhere,  we  understand.  Certainly  they  were  not 
admirable  in  themselves,  but  now  they  are  gone  we  see  what 
was  their  value  in  the  place  where  Philibert  Delorme  set  them. 
The  mechanism  of  a  drawbridge  is  not  a  beautiful  object,  nor 
even  interesting,  when  there  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 
its  timbers  are  brand-new.  At  least,  one  specimen  suffices  for 
curiosity,  but  here  we  have  a  couple,  looking  desperately  like 
gallons.  For  the  terrace  mounting  to  the  front  door  has  been  cut 
through,  as  it  was  possibly  a  hundred  years  since,  and  ugly  beams 
are  upreared  against  the  pillars  of  the  entrance — quite  the  most 
eccentric  fancy  in  the  way  of  ornament  that  we  remember.  An 
iron  Jleche,  touched  with  gilding,  rises  above  the  grand  old  chapel, 
and  the  roof  is  crowned  with  an  iron  screen,  all  in  the  happiest 
style  of  the  “ecclesiastical  art-foundry.”  But  this  is  enough. 
V  e  gladly  turn  from  the  vagaries  of  modern  restoration  to  those 
aspects  of  the  beautiful  old  structure  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  deface. 

The  foundations  of  Chenonceaux  are,  in  effect,  a  ponderous 
bridge  spanning  the  Cher,  which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  yards 
in  width  at  this  point ;  a  huge  exaggeration  evidently,  but  we 
know  not  the  true  measurement.  Antiquarians  have  searched 
so  zealously,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  enlarging  our  very 
small  stock  of  information  about  the  founder  and  his  plans. 
As  the  Chateau  stands  at  present — to  ignore,  if  one  can,  the 
late  alterations — it  is  the  work  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  and 
Catharine  de’  Medici-;  but  it  is  likely  that  they  executed,  in 
another  shape,  and  on  a  grander  scale,  no  doubt,  the  project  of 
Thomas  Bohier.  A  hen  we  first  get  a  glimpse  of  Chenonceaux 
it  was  a  tiny  feudal  domain  belonging  to  a  very  ancient  family  of 
Auvergne,  the  Les  Marques.  Their  tower  remains,  a  massive 
keep  which  stands  by  itself  in  the  courtyard,  fifty  yards  or  more 
from  the  facade  of  the  present  building.  Tradition  declares  that 
the  Les  Marques  were  satisfied  with  this  picturesque  but  limited 
accommodation.  Besides  inherent  improbabilities,  however,  there 
is  the  fact  that  their  moat,  spanned  nowadays  by  the  sphinx 
bridge  we  have  mentioned,  ran  too  far  from  the  wall.  But  this 
is  quite  unimportant.  Whatever  the  castle  of  the  Les  Marques 
may  have  been,  it  stretched  landwards,  and  it  cannot  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  bold  idea  which  their  successor  began  to  carry  out. 
Thomas  Bohier,  Baron  de  Saint-Cyergue  and  General  des  Finances 
en  Normandie,  bought  the  estate  in  1496,  and  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards  he  began  to  build.  Very  little  is  known  about  "this  genius, 
and  less  about  his  architect,  if  he  had  one— for  not  even  a  name 
survives.  In  later  years,  when  queens  fell  in  love  with  Chenon¬ 
ceaux,  Bohier  was  forgotten,  and  great  personages  divided  the 
credit  of  his  most  original  idea  among  them.  One  may  almost 
believe  that  he  foresaw  this  ill-usage,  and,  like  Bacon,  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  future  times.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  keep, 
ancient  even  in  Bohier’s  day,  one  may  still  read  his  prophetic 
inscription—"  S’il  vient  a  point,  me  souviendra.”  He  did  not 
live  to  see  his  work  a  point,  scarcely  to  see  it  begun ;  but,  when 
the  glamour  of  royal  prestige  was  dissipated,  Thomas  Bohier  re¬ 
ceived  his  due.  A\  hat  he  actually  did  towards  carrying  out  the 
notion  of  a  chateau  which  should  stand  in  the  water  itself  cannot 
be  ascertained  now.  The  huge  masses  of  stone  which  support 
the  fafade  and  the  tourelles  were  certainly  built  by  him, 
hollow  as  we  now  see  them,  though  it  was  believed  until 
comparatively  modern  times  that  Catharine  de’  Medici  scooped 
out  three  chambers  in  their  vast  bulk  to  accommodate  her 
valetaille.  No  stronger  evidence  of  Bohier’s  great  designs  could 
be  found.  He  left  such  vaults,  in  the  thickness  of  the  buttresses, 
as  were  found  sufficient  in  the  after  time  for  royal  baths,  kitchens! 
bakery,  and  servants’  dining-room,  where  thirty  persons  could  sit 
down,  and  a  prison.  And  these  purposes,  saving  the  last,  they 
still  serve.  It  may  easily  be  credited  that  the  ingenious  man 
spent  all  he  had— and  more.  At  his  death  the  finances  of 
Xormandy  were  found  to  be  in  desperate  confusion,  and  in  1535 
Francois  I.  seized  Chenonceaux.  He  liked  it  well,  and  often 
visited  the  place — proof  that  Bohier,  or  possibly  his  son,  had  left  ! 
a  house  which  a  king  could  inhabit.  But  the  great  days  be<mn 
"when  Henri  II.  gave  it  to  Diane  de  Poitiers.  She,  no  doubt,  carried 
the  buildings  further  into  the  current  of  the  stream,  perhaps  all  the 
way  across,  so  far  at  least  as  the  arches  and  buttresses  went. 
But,  unhappily  for  her,  Catharine  de’  Medici  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  Chenonceaux.  The  originality  of  its  plan  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation  caught  her  fine  taste,  and  at  the 
Ling’s  death  she  peremptorily  ordered  Diane  to  take  Chaumont 
m  exchange.  The  fancy  lasted.  This  was  always  the  Queen’s 
favourite  residence,  and  therefore  she  found  it  necessary  to 
complete  the  “bridge”  in  a  manner  which,  we  may  be  sure, 


Bohier  would  not  have  approved.  Whatever  his  designs  may 
have  been,  he  could  not  purpose  that  the  continuation  of  his 
ornate  and  graceful  Chateau  should  be  a  plain,  massive  gallery, 
standing  on  five  arches,  and  stretching  to  the  further  bank. 
Certainly  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  tasteful  as  big;  but  to 
our  fancy  it  does  not  match  the  dwelling-house — a  tail  too  stiff 
and  ponderous  for  the  delicate  body.  But  some  such  build¬ 
ing  became  necessary  when  the  great  Queen-Mother  of  France 
held  her  Court  here  and  gave  the  most  superb  entertainments. 
1  lnlibert  Delorme  was  the  architect,  and  they  still  show  his 
chamber,  above  those  of  the  Due  de  ^  endume  and  Franyois  I. 
All  the  chief  rooms,  in  fact,  are  associated  with  great  personages 
who  certainly  dwelt  in  the  Chateau ;  and,  while  the  identity  of 
some  is  assured,  we  see  no  particular  reason  to  doubt  the  others. 
It  is  a  roll  which  could  not  be  matched,  probably,  with  any 
degree  of  certitude,  in  a  space  so  small.  Beside  those  named 
there  is  the  chamber  of  Gabrielle  d’Fs trees,  of  Louis  XIII., 
of  Catharine  de’  Medici,  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Louise  de 
\  audemont.  The  latter,  queen  to  Henri  HI.,  passed  her  life 
here  after  the  assassination  of  the  King.  Of  the  mournful  devices 
which  covered  the  walls  of  her  room,  as  tradition  declares, 
nothing  remains  except  an  inscription,  Seevi  monumenta  dolor  js, 
above  the  hearth.  Chenonceaux  is  particularly  rich  in  mantel¬ 
pieces  of  interest.  The  finest,  perhaps,  is  that  in  the  dining-room, 
adorned  with  the  swan  and  pelican  and  crown,  the  initials  F.C., 
and  a  border  composed  of  “F”  and  a  salamander  alternately. 
The  fire-dogs  are  remarkably  handsome,  with  an  arrangement  for 
holding  cressets  apparently  at  the  top  and  side.  The  mantelpiece 
ink ranyois  I.’s  chamber  has  a  moulding  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  that  of  Catharine,  with  salamanders  and  flames,  female 
figures  and  lions,  is  very  characteristic.  Louise  de  Vaudemont 
bequeathed  the  Chateau  to  the  Duchess  de  Vendome,  and  it 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  Royal  family  until  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  sold  it  in  173°  to  a  Fermier-Gendral,  distinguished  in 
his  time,  M.  Dupin.  He  revived  its  glories  in  a  new  shape. 
One  may  say  roughly  that  all  the  famous  writers  and  wits 
of  France  in  that  generation  were  welcomed  there  to  meet 
the  famous  beauties.  M.  Dupin  admired  the  new  philosophy 
so  much  that  he  appointed  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  tutor  to 
his  only  son,  who  bore  the  title  of  M.  de  Chenonceaux.  The 
enormous  galleries  were  found  useful  again  for  the  performance 
of  Rousseau’s  comedies  and  musical  compositions.  Voltaire  paid 
several  visits,  and  we  may  believe  that  he  likewise  entertained 
the  company  in  these  great  halls,  which  are  now  for  the  most  part 
unoccupied.  Money  alone  will  not  keep  up  Chenonceaux  in  a 
manner  worthy  of.  its  history.  Social  distinction  also  is  needed. 
And  those  who  enjoy  both  these  qualifications  are  not  often  in 
want  of  a  country  seat. 


WHAT  THE  CRAMMERS  SAY. 

f  1 1IIE  experienced  journalist,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  re- 
J-  marked  some  time  ago  that  when  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  started 
the  Universal  Review,  to  take  up  that  part  of  the  Fortnightly 
title-business  which  was  given  up  soon  after  the  Fortnightly 
came  into  existence,  and  to  be  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  it  must  have  been  with  the  intention  of  profiting  by  the 
effete  old  habit  of  still  publishing  on  the  First,  much  as  Master 
Bacon  and  Master  Perkins  profited  by  the  refreshments  at  the 
ever-memorable  ball.  You  intercept  the  “subjects”  and  make 
predatory  use  of  them.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  use 
made  of  Mr.  Knowles’s  anti-examination  “  boom  ”  in  the  Universal 
Review  of  last  Thursday.  Still,  time  is  short,  contributors  (ex¬ 
cept  the  wicked  newspaper  man  of  practice)  are  dilatory,  and 
printers  are  not  always  obsequious.  So  Mr.  Quilter  has  only  got 
together  a  kind  of  analysis  of  Mr.  Knowles’s  herd,  backed  by  the 
result  of  some  letter-issuing  of  his  own,  and  three  papers  bv  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Wren,  and  Professor  Ray  Lankester.  ~  Mr. 
W  ren,  of  course,  has  a  locus  standi \  he  is  fighting  for  his  altars 
and  his  hearths.  But  the  locus  standi  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not 
a  locus  very  clear  to  human  eye  ;  and  as  for  Professor  Lankester,  lie 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  kind  of  upside-down  Balaam ;  he  is  brought 
to  bless,  and  curses  with  a  tolerably  rotund  mouth  on  the  subject. 
Still  the  matter  is  really  of  some  importance,  and  even  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  discussion  may  be  worth  discussing. 

The  editor’s  diatribe  on  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  too  harshly 
judged.  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  fills  up  a  certain  amount  of  room  by 
analysing  the  list  of  signatories  to  Mr.  Knowles’s  document — a 
task  which  had  been  done  already  more  than  once,  and  certainly 
did  not  need  doing  again.  And  he  has  the  results  of  a  sort  of 
house-to-house  visitation  of  “educationalists”  to  give,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  set  of  circulars  sent  out  by  himself.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  when  respectable  persons  receive  circulars  of 
this  kind  they,  if  they  have  not  some  private  fears  before  their 
eyes,  put  them  in  the  waste-paper  basket  as  an  impudent  en¬ 
croachment.  If  they  have  private  fears  before  their  eyes,  they 
answer  them  as  much  in.  the  generally  fashionable  sense  of  the 
day  as  may  be.  Most  of  Mr.  Quilter’s  inquisitees  (rather  to  our 
surprise)  appear  to  have  answered,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
answered  (not  to  our  surprise  at  all)  seem  to  have  answered  on 
the  side  of  examinations.  This  rejoices  the  soul  of  the  editor  of 
the  Universal  Review’.  If  he  had  reflected  that  the  wonderful 
thing  is  not  that  a  schoolmaster  should  crack  up  the  system  by 
which  he  lives,  but  that  he  should  crack  it  down,  he  might 
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possibly  have  set  a  different  value  on  bis  correspondence.  The 
editor’s  part,  tlien,  in  tlie  symposium  is  the  part  of  the  Barmecide, 
lie  gives  us  simply  nothing  at  all  to  eat  or  drink. 

Then  we  have  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  presents  himself  as  an  upholder  of  the  present 
system.  Under  “  the  present  system,”  says  Sir  John,  “  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Civil  Service  are  open  to  all  who  can  win  them. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be,  though  a  little  long,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  copybook  sentences  that  we  have  ever  read  : — 

Under  the  present  system,  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service 
are  open  to  all  who  can  win  them. 

Under  the  present  system,  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service 
are  open  to  all  who  can  win  them. 

Under  the  present  system,  appointments  in  tiie  Civil 
Service  are  oten  to  all  who  can  win  them. 

Under  the  present  system,  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service 
are  open  to  all  who  can  win  them. 

Under  the  present  system,  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  are  open 
to  all  who  can  win  them. 


Does  not  it  look  nice  ?  and  is  not  the  effect  absolutely  null  ?  The 
question  is  whether  the  best  persons  win  these  appointments, 
whether  the  effect  on  those  who  do  not  win  them  is  good,  and  so 
forth.  Sir  John  Lubbock  serenely  states  that,  “Under  the 
present  system,”  &c.  May  we,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  Sir 
John,  ask  him  whether,  under  the  old  system,  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service  were  not  open  to  all  who  “  could  win  them  . 
That  the  methods  of  winning  were  different  does  not,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  affect  the  question.  The  greatest  jobber  of  the  good  old 
days  might,  with  hand  on  heart,  have  sincerely  pronounced  Sir 
John’s  truism.  Further,  Sir  John  says  that  “Our  ^system  of 
education  has  been  constructed  on  too  narrow  a  basis.”  That  is 
a  good  sentence,  too,  for  a  copybook.  But,  as  every  one  v.  ho 
knows  anything  practically  about  education  knows  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  get  even  the  “narrowness”  of  the  present 
curriculum  into  school  hours,  so  that  any  really  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  shall  be  inculcated,  Sir  John  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very 

effectual.  ,  .  .....  .  . 

Then  we  pass  to  Mr.  AVren,  wlio  is,  of  course,  well  entitlGcl  to 
say  his  say.  What  the  memorialists  wanted  is  the  utter  aboli¬ 
tion  and  total  extinction  of  Mr.  Wren  and  his  kind— a  land 
brought  into  existence  by  examinations,  and  certain  to  perish  it 
(which  we  have  said  we  do  not  think  is  possible)  examinations 
could  be  abolished.  It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Wren  should  not  like 
to  be  abolished;  few  of  us  do.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  point  out  that,  logically,  and  at  a  certain  period  ot  his 
career,  Ignatius  Loyola  ought  to  have  made  up  Ins  mind  to  be 
damned.  But  Ignatius  Loyola  did  not,  and  we  quarrel  not  with 
him  therefor.  The  tendency  of  human  nature,  and  not  its  worst 
tendency,  is  to  take  it  fighting.  And  Mr.  A\  ren  takes  it  fighting. 

If  indeed,  he  teaches  his  pupils  to  write  such  English  as  it  don  t 
often  take  people  in,”  we  rather  think  that  his  case  is  judged. 
Mr.  Wren  further,  with  at  least  some  audacity,  accepts  Professor 
Freeman’s’ challenge,  and  extols  the  notebook.  Now  every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  education,  as  distinct  from  cramming,  know  s 
that  the  notebook  is  the  curse  of  modern  school  and  college  life. 
Beyond  these  two  points  we  cannot  find  anything  in  Mr.  \V  ren  s 
statements  which  is  not  mere  repartee  to  the  three  writers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  whom  it  is  not  our  business  to  defend.  Mr. 
Wren  practically  puts  himself  on  his  back,  and  endeavours  to 
scratch.  That  is  not  the  way  to  win  this  particular  battle. 

But  Professor  Lankester,  who  begins  by  saying  that  ‘  he  does 
not  feel  much  diffidence,”  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 
To  be<nn  with,  “  he  agrees  with  the  general  statement  of  the 
Protest,”  which  is  very  nasty  for  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Wren.  “  It  don’t,”  as  the  latter  accomplished  scholar  would  say, 
look  like  backing  your  friends.  But  Mr.  Lankester  thinks  that  the 
said  Protest  is  “  too  indiscriminate.”  He  puts  in  a  plea  for  pass 
examinations  in  schools  and  Universities,  and  probably  no  one, 
even  among  the  bitterest  foes  of  examination,  will  care  to 
fight  this  point  very  hard  with  him.  Practically  m  one  form  or 
another  pass  examinations— that  is  to  say,  trials  of  no  matter 
what  kind,  to  see  how  far  a  learner  has  been  attending  to 
what  he  has  learnt— have  always  formed  part  of  all  systems  of 
education,  and  always  must  form  part  of  all.  But  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  confuse,  and  Professor  Lankester  is  much  too  sensible  a 
man  to  confuse,  the  issue  between  pass  and  competitive  exami¬ 
nation.  It  is  the  latter,  and  the  latter  only,  that  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  Mr.  Lankester,  no  man 
can  speak  much  harder  things  of  this  latter  land— the  joy  and 
the  raison  d'etre  of  Mr.  Wren,  who  would  doubtless  say,  It 
don’t  matter  what  you  do  with  pass  ;  leave  us  class  than  Mr. 
Lankester  says.  “  Condemnation  expressed  by  1  rofessor  1  reeman 

and  Mr.  Harrison  fully  justified” - “  examinations  acquire 

undesirable  importance  ”....“  must  rush  notebook  in  hand 
[poor  Mr.  Wren!]  from  one  skilful  lecturer  to  another  •  •  ■  • 
“degradation  of  the  teacher”  ....  “ intrusive  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers  ”  .  .  .  “  attitude  most  pernicious  to  the  intellectual 

development  of  the  student”  .  .  .  .  even  Heaven  save  us 
“pretence  of  impartiality  sheer  nonsense.  fheseare  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  remarks  of  the  only  qualified  and  impartial  (  tor 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  qualified  and  Mr.  Wren  not  impartial) 
authority  that  Mr.  Quilter  brings  forward  to  back  up  Ins  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  scare  is  at  an  end.”  ,  . 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Professor  Lankester  s  paper,  it 


would  be  safer  to  say  that  the  scare  is  only  beginning.  Mr. 
Quilter’s  lists  of  schoolmasters  go  for  absolutely  nothing.  The 
school  now,  rather,  it  would  appear,  to  Mr.  Wren’s  disgust,  has 
taken  a  wrinkle  from  its  enemy  the  crammer.  All  schools  are 
cramming'  places  for  examinations,  and  to  draw  sword  on  these 
latter,  save  to  a  few  eccentric  and  strong-minded  persons,  would 
seem  like  cutting  their  own  throats.  Suppose  mankind,  by  a 
simultaneous  act,  were  to  keep  its  children  away  from  schools  . 
AY  hat  a  horrible  thought !  A\  e  must  look  elsewhere  than  to 
liodwell  Regis  (with  a  new  “scheme”  and  a  “  special  depart¬ 
ment  ”  for  every  conceivable  examination)  if  we  want  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  this  matter.  And  we  confess,  as  we  have  con¬ 
fessed  before,  that  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  pleasant  truth. 
As  an  instance  of  the  perpetually  growing  nature  ol  the  examina¬ 
tion  craze,  we  may  take  the  system  of  combined  scholarship 
examinations  at  Oxford  (it  has,  we  think,  made  less,  if  it  has 
made  any,  way  at  Cambridge).  Formerly  a  man  of  some  talent 
had  almost  as  many  chances  as  he  chose  to  take  at  ditte- 
rent  colleges.  The  competitors  were  never  quite  the  same ;  his 
“  day  ”  might  come  at  one,  if  not  the  other  ;  the  papers  were 
different ;  the  standards  were  sure  to  be  far  from  identical.  At 
St.  Boniface  they  had  a  rule  of  always  electing  one  man  for  the 
essay  ”  ;  at  Ilolycross  they  might  lean  to  smart  translations ;  at 
Cosmas-and-Damian’s  Latin  verse  might  bear  the  bell.  But  he 
had  his  chance  somewhere.  Now  a  single  hard-and-fast  exami¬ 
nation,  of  a  cut-and-dried  type,  holds  itself  out  to  the  united  can¬ 
didates  of  half  a  dozen  colleges  at  once ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lankester 
says,  brute  adding  of  marks  gains  the  day.  If  it  does  not, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  lumping  of  the  examinations.  And  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  if  the  present  system 
is  continued,  all  the  scholarships  available,  and  probably  all  the 
fellowships,  will  be  awarded  in  this  way  to  a  grew  ot  candidates 

_ the  increased  number  always,  and  necessarily,  precluding,  as  it 

increases,  the  possibility  of  attending  to  signs  of  mdividuai 

talent.  ...  .  . 

For  the  curse  of  the  examination  system,  especially  as  it  is 
more  and  more  unified  and  systematized,  is,  first  of  all,  that  it 
tends  fatally  to  obscure  individual  talent,  except  talent  ol  a 
certain  adaptive  and  absorbent  kind.  That  the  victor  is  good  at 
being  put  through  the  mill  it  proves ;  that  he  is  good  for  anything 
else  it  proves  no  whit. 


BIRDS  OF  LONDON— THE  REDBREAST. 

PROBABLY  no  bird  is  better  known  than  the  Redbreast,  yet 
we  doubt  if  there  are  not  thousands  of  Londoners,  even 
amongst  those  who  should  know  better,  who  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  rarest  of  the  birds  of  London. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  frequent  the  streets  ;  but  in  the  parks,  and 
wherever  there  are  trees  and  gardens,  it  may  be  found  pene¬ 
trating,  especially  in  the  winter,  in  considerable  numbers  into 
the  inner  suburbs.  Kensington  Gardens  is  one  of  its  favourite 
haunts,  and  there  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  it  is 
also  fond  of  the  shrubberies  in  St.  J ames  s  Park.  Many  birds 
possess,  and  are  ordinarily  called  by,  human  names.  “  Mag  pie, 
“Jack”  daw,  “  Tom  ”  tit,  are  familiar  instances  among  others 
which  will  occur  to  every  one ;  but  “  Robin  ”  Redbreast  stands 
alone,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  as  the  bird  which  may  be  said  to 
have  dropped  its  proper  name,  and  to  be  generally  known  by  its 
prefix,  as  most  people  apparently  think  that  ‘  Redbreast  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pet  name,  and  that  the  bird  should  be  known 

as  the  “  Robin.”  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Robin  Redbreast  is  an  amusingly  impudent  bird,  showing  in 
all  its  tricks  and  ways  that  it  has  absolutely  no  fear  ot  man. 
This  fearlessness  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  o 
its  immunity  from  persecution,  as  for  centuries  legend  and 
tradition  have  so  favoured  it  that  the  schoolboy  is  chary  ot 
even  touching  its  nest,  as  he  has  a  vague  notion  that  something 
uncanny  will  happen  if  he  in  any  way  injures  a  robin,  the 
origin  of  this  feeling  in  its  favour  is  very  well  known,  but 
its  beauty  and  its  winning  ways  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  love  bestowed  on  it.  Beauty  the  red¬ 
breast  certainly  possesses,  which  even  the  grime  and  dirt  ot 
London  cannot  destroy,  as  its  bright  full  eye  and  fearless 
carriage  have  a  charm  of  their  own  quite  apart  from  its 
pluma”o-e  Of  its  excessive  tameness  and  of  its  winning  homely 
ways  numberless  tales  have  been  told,  to  which  most  people 
could  add  from  their  own  experience,  as  it  has  been  well  said 
that  redbreasts  in  the  winter  become  “  almost  domesticated. 
There  is  a  very  common  belief  that  in  the  spring  these  birds  leai  e 
the  neighbourhood  of  houses  and  retire  into  the  woods  to  breed. 
This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  main  body,  and  we  agree  witn 
Rennie  that  “  a  great  number  do  not  go  further  from  their  tv  m  e 
haunts  than  the  nearest  hedgerow.”  Many,  indeed,  do  not  go  so 
far,  but  build  in  gardens,  often  choosing  such  places  as  summer¬ 
houses  and  tool-sheds,  or  holes  in  walls,  especially  ^  covered 
with  ivy,  for  their  nests,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  birds 
that  make  their  homes  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  Redbreasts 
often  choose  extraordinary  places  for  their  nests,  such  as  flower¬ 
pots  and  old  kettles,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  ot  their 
liaving  nested  in  rooms  to  which  they  have  had  access  through 
windows  which  have  been  kept  constantly  open.  But  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  position  ever  chosen  by  one  of  these  bir 
for  its  nesting-place  was  the  interior  of  a  human  skull,  in  tne 
well-known  bone-crypt  under  the  church  at  Ilythe,  m  Kent, 
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.  At  tbe  and  summer  the  old  birds  retire  as  much  as  possible 

of  the?r  lf  °n  ?Unn,f  thtirmoult>  k™?  the  young  in  possession 
1.^  '  Jiaunts.  On  their  return  many  a  battle-royal  takes 
place,  and  old-world  tales  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
young  birds  drive  oft  them  parents.  The  process  however  is,  in 
tact,  reversed,  and  it  is  the  old  birds  that,  as  a  rule,  remain  in 
possession,  while  the  young  are  sent  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
their  fortunes  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  redbreasts  migrate  to  the 
-southward  m  very  considerable  numbers  during  the  autumn. 
As  soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in  another  movement  takes  place, 
and  the  birds  close  m  upon  houses  and  outbuildings,  knowing 
that  in  such  places  they  are  sure  to  find  food,  and  at  this  time 
there  is  a  strong  immigration  into  London,  and  even  in  the 
mner  suburbs  they  become  far  from  uncommon,  being  found 
wherever  there  are  gardens  of  any  size.  The  food  of  the  red¬ 
breast  varies  with  the  seasons.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  insects  and  worms  form  the  chief  part  of  its  diet  • 
but  in  the  summer  it  feeds  largely  on  fruit  and  berries.  Gilbert 

tbe^ro-mreed,-ga.T.e-lt^aS  hlS  °Pinion  that,  “ notwithstanding 

ntl!TdlCeS  hf»  favouF- they  do  much  mischief  in  garden! 
to  the  summer  fruit.”  In  the  winter  they  may  be  said  to  be 

coming  amiss  to  them— a  fact  which  can  be 

for  bhdt  F  ^  t°Sti  Wh°  f re  m  tbe  habit  of  throwing  down  food 
for  birds  during  hard  weather. 

*EiTS’  c?fjnu,ed  as  it  is  “the  year  round,  hard  frost  ex¬ 
bird  , W0U  d’  1!r  lfc  nothlno  else  to  recommend  it,  make  this 
bird  a  universal  favourite.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  only  an 

bnl  /r!  Wlnter  sonftster ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  as  we 
have  said  it  sings  at  all  seasons,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer 

EelnnWnetV Lt  t  S°ng  v  l0St  ln  the  chorus  of  louder  voices. 
7®  °  ’  a  £rench  ’naturalist  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  published, 
among  other  works  a  quaint  book  called  Portraits  d'Oyseaux, 
Ammaux ,4  c.,  which,  as  the  title  implies,  contains  figures  of 
birds,  and,  to  use  the  writer’s  own  words,  is  “  enrichy  de 
Quatrains  pour  plus  cognoisance  des  Oiseaux  et  autres  Portraits,” 
m  which  he  writes  as  follows  of  the  redbreast 

Au  Rossignol  de  muraille  ressemble 
La  Gorge-Rouge,  en  chant  armonieuse. 

Llle  en  hy  ver  apparoist  fort  ioyeuse, 

Luy  en  este  aupres  de  nous  s’assemble. 

°f  itf  SOn”  with  tLat  of  the  redstart  is  not 
unlair,  but  it  was  surely  unnecessary  in  turn  to  compare  the  red¬ 
start  as  a  songster  with  the  nightingale,  as  he  does  in  his  de- 
6cription  of  that  bird,  which  is  as  follows : _ 

Ce  Rossignol  est  nomm£  de  muraille 
Pource  qu’es  murs  il  bastit  sa  maison, 
rait  6es  petits;  mais  en  comparaison 
Au  Rossignol,  il  ne  dit  rien  qui  vaille. 

PerbaPs’  caused  the  invidious  comparison,  though  all 
three  birds,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  same  family 

so^antUn^1>PriZe  tre  redbreast  as  a  cage  bird  not  only  for  its 
tn3’rJ  g  F  18  n  free  Slnfterm  confinement,  but  also  for  its 
tameness  and  friendly  ways,  and  with  proper  attention  it  will 

bhd?itnrCaptlVlty  and  llVe  f°r  years» t11011?11  like  all  “  soft  meat  ” 
b  ds,  reqinres,  very  great  care  in  feeding.  Frank  Buckland 
stated  that  Londoners  were  particularly  fond  of  robins  as  pets 
but  we  cannot  vouch  for  this.  Its  pugnacity,  however  is To 
great  that  it  cannot  be  kept  successfully  with  other  birds  ’and  is 
therefore  not  often  found  in  aviaries.  So  pugnacious  indeed  is  it,  that 
it  will  not  allow  another  bird  of  its  own  species— its  mate  alwavs 

domain  ri0  ln1t,rUde  Up°r,1  tlle  space  wbich  it  considers  its  own 
fW  f ’fi  d  It11  eTe,n  endeavour  to  drive  off  other  small  birds 
°,f.  the  redbreast  s  peculiarities  is  its  love  of  human  society 
and  this  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  birds  that 

ou^  ln7!f°fdS  Fl  °iher  S°litary  places>  as  they  invariably  find 

Tf  he  onlf  standCs°ni^POn  ^  °n®  Wh°  aPProaches  their  haunt 
ii  ne  only  stand  still  for  a  moment  or  two.  No  doubt  this  habit 

as  much  the  result  of  cupboard  love,  as  the  birds  have  found  from 

sn rtWHCf  rt at  Ulma'11  benlgs  more  often  than  not  disturb  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  supply  them  with  a  meal  of 

worms  or  insects.  In  London  the  redbreast  never  appeals  to  us 
?? S0Clable  as.m  the  country,  where  it  enters  houses  freely 
inw  dally  m  the  winter ;  but  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  in 

and  a*  bw!C"lIe’  m‘‘Uisitire' 
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the  possibilities  of  a  dramatic  school. 

I. 

IFryS!n7  i  t0,  be  dflne,t0  supply  the  Present  shortcomings  of 
A  the  English  stage  m  the  matter  of  educating  the  actor  in 
his  art,  it  should  be  done  without  delay,  while  there  still  remain 
to  us  any  of  the  old  school  capable  of  directing  the  studies  of 

for  the  rim'nf  tlPP  aUtlng  °f  tbe  stock  comPanies  by  casts  engaged 
or  the  run  of  the  piece  in  town,  and  by  touring  companies  in  the 

oountry,  has,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  effected  a  revo 

o  fe1!  ^  n rlnal  affairi’  of  which  we  are  only  now  beo-inninv 
to  feel  the  full  effects  For  some  years  after  these  changes  wer! 

Se  subiTct  of  f  il  at!cntl°n’  f°r  the  1  he  at  re  was  not  tlien 
since  PJ  t  f  fasbl0nabIe  discussion  and  criticism  which  it  has 
since  become,  and  moreover  the  changes  beino-  in  the  first  in 
stance  carried  into  eflect  by  actors  of  the  old  school  it  was  not 
«asy  to  see  whither  they  were  tending.  Now  however  when 
representatives  of  the  old  regime  are  becoming  fewer  and 


fry®'-;,  a'ld  Tf,  are  beginning  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
tii,.  V'U  S  cl  ,®  ne^v  sys.tenl> we  cannot  but  see  how  inadequately 
‘V'f 0  ?.  to-day,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  provides 
any  schooling  for  its  followers.  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  any 
means  by  winch  the  limited  opportunities  of  study  and  practice 
at  present  within  the  actor’s  reach  can  be  increased  and  im- 
pro\e  .  means,  that  is  to  say,  which  can  be  suggested  with 
any  reasonable  likelihood  or  even  possibility  of  adoption  ? 
Utopian  schemes  could  easily  be  devised  for  annihilating  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  for  sweeping  away  long  runs,  tourino- 
companies,  and  other  inventions  of  recent  times,  whereby  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  actor  has  been  circumscribed,  for  endowing  every 
theatre  with  a  manager  in  whose  views  Art  (with  a  capital  A  of 
course)  shaft  transcend  all  more  sordid  considerations,  and  for 
uftchng  up  a  system  in  which  the  prominent  features  of  the 
theatre  Iranfais  and  of  the  other  State-subsidized  theatres  of 
Uontmental  Lurope  shall  be  reproduced  with  more  or  less 
accuracy. 

.  A1!  tbls  however  will  prove  but  an  idle  exercise  of  the 
imagination;  the  practical  reformer  has  to  deal  with  men  and 
things  as  he  finds  them,  not  as  he  would  wish  to  find  them,  and 
in  iormulating  any  proposition  designed  to  affect  the  modem 
stage,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  scheme,  however  ad¬ 
mirably  drawn  it  may  be  on  paper,  will  stand  any  chance  of 
adoption  unless  it  commends  itself  to  the  few  in  whose  hands 
rests  the  real  power  of  the  theatrical  world,  the  London  managers. 
We  say  London;  for  by  practically  abdicating  the  sole  power 
over  them  theatres,  and  admitting  to  a  share  of  their  risks  and 
profits  the  proprietors  of  touring  companies,  the  managers  of 
provincial  theatres  have  undoubtedly  lessened  their  own  weight 
and  importance.  b 

It  it  were  possible  for  the  country  manager  to  regain  the 
position  lie  formerly  held,  to  oust  the  touring  company  and  revive 
the  stock  system,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  seeing  also  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  dramatic  school,  if  (and  it  is  an  important  “if”)  we 
could  be  assured  that  the  provincial  theatres  would  be  in  com¬ 
petent  hands ;  for  since  the  management  of  a  countrv  theatre  has 
resolved  itself  into  the  booking  of  dates  with  touring  companies  any 
one  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs  can,  ’  anil 
frequently  does,  direct  the  fortunes  of  a  theatre.  In  speculating 
as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  so  sweeping  a  change,  it  is  as 
well  to  examine  whose  interests  would  be  thereby  prejudiced  • 
and,  so  judged,  we  shaft  see  how  keenly  any  proposition  in  that 
direction  would  De  opposed.  For,  first,  dramatic  authors  would 
object  to  the  revival  of  a  system  which  would  deprive  them  of 
I  tlle  control  they  can  at  present  exercise  over  the  provincial  repre- 
sentations  of  their  pieces,  and  would  involve  them  in  all  the  old 
difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  fees  and  prohibition  of  un¬ 
authorized  performances.  Again,  the  change  would  be  objected 
o  by  a  class  whom  it  would  entirely  sweep  away — we  refer  to 
tlie  theatrical  speculators  who  purchase  the  provincial  rights  of 
plays  and  direct  the  touring  companies.  And  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  change  would  commend  itself  at  the 
outset  to  the  mass  of  provincial  playgoers,  who  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  exhibit  any  tender  consideration  for  the  artistic 
luture  of  the  stage  while  managers,  actors,  and  playwriters 
systematically  disregard  it.  Suppose  the  change  made,  and  the 
ouring  system  abolished,  would  it  be  done  universally,  at  one 
blow;  or  gradually,  one  manager  following  another  in  the  matter  ? 
-y.  ma“e  ,sucb  an  alteration  universal  it  must  be  the  result 
ol  legislation  or  of  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  concerned  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  these 
tn  o  contingencies  is  the  more  impossible.  We  may  put  aside 
any  such  legislative  interference  with  free  trade  in  amusements 
as,  in  the  present  day,  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  while  the  keen 
competition  for  public  favour  among  managers  would  prevent 
any  chance  of  their  unanimously  turning  their  backs  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things.  Nor  is  there  any  more  solid  chance  of  the 
touring  system  being  upset  by  the  independent  action  of  individual 
provincial  managers.  It  is  true  that  complaints  are  from  time  to 
time  rife  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  travelling  companies,  and 
we  hear  that  this  or  that  manager  proposes  to  shut  his  doors 
against  them  and  return  to  the  old  system;  occasionallv,  per¬ 
haps,  a  half-hearted  attempt  in  that  direction  is  made  for  “a  few 
weeks.  But  there  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  is 
practically  insuperable,  and  that  consists  in  the  choice  of  plays  • 
for,  the  right  to  perform  aft  the  successful  plays  of  recent  date’ 
being-  in  private  hands,  any  manager  attempting  to  run  a  stock 
season  would  be  obliged  to  rely  on  pieces  somewhat  threadbare 
trom  age  and  hard  usage.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the 
evening  performances  now  popular  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
the  management  is  driven  to  rely  on  such  plays  as  Bclphegor  and 
1  he  Colleen  Baton,  Mamed  Life  and  All  that  Glitters  is  Not 

T,  i— °XCe!ent  P‘eCGS  in  tbeir  but  scarcely  calculated  to 
exhibit  much  attractive  power  in  a  provincial  town  if  opposed  to 
the  most  recent  London  successes  played  by  a  touring  company 
Again,  a  stock  company  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  musical  pieces  which  are  at  present  among  the  most 
popular  entertamments  m  town  and  country.  The  improvement 
n  the  lighter  class  of  opera  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of 
modern  amusements;  five-and-twenty  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  to  bridge  the  interval  between  serious  opera  and 
burlesque ;  and  from  the  performances  of  the  Pvne  and  Harrison 
company  to  those  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  from  the  music  of 
Dalle  and  Vmcent  Wallace  to  “ Pretty  Polly  Perkins”  and  the 
Perfect  Cure  (and  the  burlesque  of  the  day  rarely  aspired 
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liio-lier)  -was  a  far  cry.  At  the  present  time  some  half-dozen 
London  theatres  and  a  considerable  number  of  touring  companies 
are  playing  musical  pieces  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  any  stock 
company  recruited  for  purely  dramatic  work. 

The  provincial  manager,  therefore,  who  was  bold  enough  to 
“  bell  the  cat  ”  of  the  present  system  would  handicap  himself 
very  heavily  in  his  choice  of  a  repertoire  ;  he  would  have  to  do 
without  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Mr.  l’inero  and  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  such  composers  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Cellier.  In  the  absence  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  day  he 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  new  and  untried,  and  the  old 
and  hackneyed ;  with  chances  of  success  which  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  provincial  playgoer  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  desperate. 
The  provinces,  theatrically  considered,  have  in  fact  so  completely 
surrendered  their  importance  and  independence  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  of  the  metropolis,  and  have  for  so  manv 
years  been  content  to  take  their  dramatic  supply  at  second-hand 
from  that  fountain-head,  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  ori¬ 
gination  of  any  important  change  except  in  town. 

And  even  when  we  come  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  afford¬ 
ing  improved  facdities  for  the  dramatic  student  in  the  London 
theatres  the  difficulties  appear  well-nigh  insuperable;  for  the 
present  system  is  peculiarly  agreeable  and  convenient  to  the 
very  class  by  whom  (if  by  any)  reform  must  he  instituted,  the 
London  managers.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  give  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  actor  of  to-day  the  chance  of  acting  in 
(or — -what  is  of  an  importance  only  second  to  that — of  seeing 
acted)  a  more  extended  repertoire  than  has  for  many  years  fallen 
to  his  lot,  it  is  by  London  managers  and  in  their  own  theatres 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  Any  such  attempt  would 
in  the  hands  of  “  outsiders,”  however  intelligent  _  and  well- 
intentioned,  tend  merely  to  the  development  and  airing  of  in¬ 
dividual  fads  and  crotchets,  while  actors  and  managers,  not  of  the 
first  rank,  would  regard  it  as  an  opportunity  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  aggrandizement.  The  whole  of  this  present 
svstem  seems  to  point  to  the  London  manager  as  the  only  quarter 
from  whom  any  hope  is  possible ;  to  him  alone  the  dramatist 
of  position  looks  for  the  production  of  his  works,  to  him  the 
novice  of  promise  looks  for  an  engagement  at  a  period  of  his 
career  when  he  would  not,  under  the  old  regime,  have  begun  to 
dream  of  leaving  the  provinces ;  to  him,  finally,  look  for  their 
amusement  not'  only  Londoners,  but  the  many  provincial  play¬ 
goers  who  never  enter  a  country  playhouse  save  at  pantomime¬ 
time  or  during  the  visit  of  a  complete  London  company. 

But  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  a  London  manager  are 
already  considerable.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  West- 
End  playhouses  has  enhanced  the  keenness  of  their  competition 
for  the  public  favour,  and  has  caused  the  expenses  of  the  London 
manager  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  general  interests  of  art,  he  will  add  to  his  duties  that  of 
**  running  ”  a  dramatic  school,  in  order  that  twenty  ^  ears  hence 
actors  may  know  how  to  act  ?  The  London  theatres  of  twenty 
years  hence  are  not  likely  personally  to  concern  the  managers  of 
to-day.  Of  the  London  managers  of  twenty  years  since  not  one 
remains  now  in  harness,  and  but  few  are  still  alive.  Any  action, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  theatrical  directors  of  to-day  would 
be  in  the  main  disinterested.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in 
these  days  when  managers  and  leading  actors  never  tire  of  writ  ing 
and  talking  about  the  moral  and  artistic  importance  of  their 
calling,  they  can  be  induced  to  take  any  steps  whereby  its  future 
prosperity  may  be  secured. 


ADULTERATION, 
v. 

IN  previous  articles  we  have  treated  of  the  adulteration  of 
beer,  lager  beer,  brandy,  whisky,  and  rum,  and  have  placed 
before  our  readers  the  various  analyses  by  Professor  Wanklyn  of 
those  beverages,  the  consumption  of  which  annually  increases  in 
a  ratio  more  than  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  of  the  large  towns  in  what,  by  usage,  are  still  termed 
the  provinces,  although  not  a  few  of  them  are  only  ot  secondary 
importance  to  the  capital  itself,  and.  therefore,  entitled  to  almost 
equal  consideration  at  our  hands.  While  adulteration,  especially 
of  beer  and  spirits,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  tobacco  is  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  provincial,  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  our  country  cousins  that  the  art  ot  “  doctoring  food  and 
drink  is  less  practised  in  the  country  than  in  London;  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Here,  in  the  world  s  capital,  life 
passes  so  rapidly  that  Irequently  we  have  no  time  to  reflect 
on  the  thousand  and  one  impostures  which  are  practised 
upon  us,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  ot  the  .  hurry  we 
are  nearly  always  in,  are  too  apt  to  take  whatever  is  given  us 
without  overmuch,  often  without  any,  questioning  or  dubiety ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  country  cousins  are  sharper  in  every 
respect  than  we  sometimes  give  them  the  credit  ot  being ;  indeed, 
those  possessed  of  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  our 
provincial  friends  will  bear  us  out  when  we  say  that  adultera¬ 
tion,  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  is  practised  in  London, 
would  certainly  be  out  of  the  question  in  country  towns, 
be  they  great  or  small.  Here  the  adulterating  publican  (with 
whom  we  Have  not  yet  completely  done)  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  floating  population — the  human  flotsam  and  jetsam 


—for  support,  that  he  can  afford  to  pursue  his  nefarious 
work  boldly,  conscious  of  a  practical  immunity  from  detection 
and  consequent  punishment.  There,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  prevails.  The  provincial  tavern-  or  hotel-keeper  knows 
the  majority  of  his  customers  as  well  as  they  know  him,  and 
stands  in  wholesome  dread  of  being  found  out ;  the  self-same 
people  throng  his  “  bar,”  his  “  smoke  room  ’  (the  reader  must 
pardon  the  barbarous  phrase),  and  his  “  tap,  ’  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night ;  once  let  it  get  noised  abroad  that  he  is  palming 
oil  inferior  “  stuff,”  and  he  may  as  well  put  up  the  shutters. 

“  The  young  man  from  the  country  ”  may  or  may  not  be  swindled 
in  London  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  down  in  Loamsliire  he  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  would-be  adulterator.  Take,  by  way 
of  practical  illustration,  a  medium-size  town  like  W  orcester.  We 
will  guarantee  that  you  will  get,  in  a  given  number  of  cases, 
better — that  is  to  say  purer — beer  and  spirits  (to  say  nothing  of 
wine,  for  which  the  old  cathedral  town  is  famous)  than  in  London, 
perhaps  because  Boniface  is  more  honest  than  his  metropolitan 
brethren,  perhaps  because  he  is  too  fearful  of  being  branded  as  an 
adulterator  to  supply  other  than  genuine,  “  undoctored  ”  liquor. 

A  daily  contemporary,  referring  in  its  editorial  columns  to  the 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  “  beer,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  subjected  to  adulteration  of  the  grossest 
character”;  and  this  observation  of  the  journal  in  question  sets 
us  thinking  of  one  or  two  points  which  should  not  escape  the 
attacks  of  those  professing  to  deal  with  the  “  doctoring  of  the 
beverage,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  rank  first  amongst  all  the 
articles  of  our  daily  consumption.  It  is  in  a  measure  satisfactory 
to  know,  on  the  authority  of  so  eminent  an  analyst  as  Dr. 
Hassall,  that  the  great  adulterations  of  beer  take  place,  not  at 
the  breweries,  but  in  the  publicans’  cellars,  and,  as  Mr.  Gordon 
Salamon  tells  us,  “  it  is  often  misleading,  from  other  causes,.  , 
to  infer  that  beer  as  sold  in  the  public-house  represents  the 
beer  as  delivered  by  the  brewer.  It  may  be  drawn  before  it  ; 
is  fit  to  drink,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  trade,  and  in  this  | 
way  all  its  good  qualities  may  be  obscured.  Beer  should  not  be 
drawn  before  it  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  transit ;  and,  if  E 
it  has  perchance  to  be  so  drawn,  it  will  taste  more  like ‘muck’  i 
than  beer.  But,  above  all,  it  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  defective  r 
working  of  the  beer-engines,  or  through  the  incompetence  of  the  li 
man  in  charge  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  every  barrel  of  i 
beer  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment,  and,  if  this  is 
continually  churned  up  by  a  faulty  engine,  or  by  repeated  jerking, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  beer  will  be  disfigured  by  its  appearance  in 
the  glass.  All  these  considerations  (and  a  good  many  others  will 
occur  to  our  readers)  must  be  taken  into  account  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  condemn  the  brewer  for  bad  beer  retailed  in  public- 
houses.” 

As  we  have  before  observed,  some  interesting  and  valuable 
evidence  has  been  given  on  various  occasions  by  witnesses 
summoned  to  attend  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  reference  to  what  may  be  termed  the  foreign  ; 
ingredients  used  in  brewing,  and  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  publicans.  According  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  (a  name 
well  known  and  honoured  in  the  “  trade  ”),  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  dilute  beer  on  Saturday  nights  much  more  than  on  other 
nights.  We  have  previously  referred  to  another  witness— Mr.  ! 
Gay— who  admitted  that  he  had  “  ground  many  hundredweights 
of  cocculus  indicus.”  Asked  what  it  was  for,  he  answered,  “  I 
suspect  to  go  into  the  poor  man’s  drink.”  Striking  confirmation  i 
this  of  Professor  Wanklyn’s  comments  on  the  porter  and  “four 
ale  ”  which  we  submitted  to  him  for  analysis  three  weeks  ago. 

A  drink  more  popular  in  the  country  than  in  London  is  what  1 
is  known  as  “  old  ale  ”  ;  we  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
this  seductive  fluid  when  it  is  known,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Ilassall,  that  it  frequently  owes  its  delicious  flavour  to  the  admix-  i 
ture  of  alum. 

Wishing  to  do  justice  alike  all  round,  we  may  add  that  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ilassall  (from  whom  we  have  frequently  quoted)  is 
that,  after  examining  “  every  class  of  product  available  to  the 
brewer,”  he  has  “  never  met  with  one  that  could  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  termed  noxious  to  the  human  being,”  not 
even  excepting  the  use  of  “  hop  substitutes,”  which,  it  appears, 
were  largely  used  during  the  hop  famine  a  few  years  ago ;  but 
although  probably  those  acquainted  with  the  fact  are  very 
few  in  number,  what  is  certain  is,  that  the  culprit  is  the 
publican,  who  adulterates,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “  attenuates,” 
the  poor  man’s  beer  with  water,  and  adds  various  materials 
to  conceal  his  fraud ;  while  we  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Bannister,  . 
principal  of  the  laboratory  of  Somerset  House,  that  “  no¬ 
thing  is  purer  than  beer  as  it  is  sent  out  by  the  brewer,’  I 
and  "that,  “  after  the  long  experience  he  had  had  of  seeing 
things  which  had  been  sent  up  by  the  inspectors  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 
Between  the  brewer  and  the  publican,  however,  there  is  a  great 
gulf,  and  that  is  where  adulteration  comes  in,  the  fact  benig 
that  it  is  the  publican  who  “robs  the  poor  man  of  his  beer, 
supplying  him  instead  with  a  stupefying,  head-hurting  drink, 
which  is  neither  the  good  sound  ale  for  which  the  deluded 
customer  pays  nor  pure  water  for  which  he  does  not  pay.  Mr. 
Salamon  states  that  it  is  “  an  absolute  fact  that  more  bad  beer 
is  produced  from  bad  water  and  bad  materials  than  from  any 
malt  adjuncts  or  hop  substitutes,  or  whatever  might  be  employed. 
And  we  cordially  agree  with  that  gentleman,  when  he  tells  ns 
that  it  is  sometimes  worse  to  use  bad  malt  and  bad  water  than 
to  use  bad  sugar  and  bad  adjuncts. 
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A  word  as  to  wine.  Now  wine  may  be  defined  as  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  containing  no  added  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  must  not  raise  the  strength  of  the 
wine  beyond  13  per  cent,  by  weight  or28‘i  percent,  of  proof  spirit, 
lhe  addition  ot  spirit  to  the  extent  given  above  may  be  purely 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wine  ;  any  excess  of  that  quantity  is  a 
noxious  adulteration.  Doctor  Thudichum  tells  us  that  “  much 
turbid  and  putrid,  evil-smelling  wine  is  treated  at  Jerez  with 
animal  charcoal.  Putrid  and  evil  smells  can  be  removed  by 
charcoal,  but  the  clearing  such  wines  is  only  a  temporary  success. 
Much  wine  is  fined  with  blood,  which  is  put  warm  into  the  bota. 
The  albumen  precipitated  by  the  alcohol  causes  the  turbidity  to  be 
enveloped,  and  drags  it  to  the  ground.  Jullien’s  powder  consists 
of  dried  blood,  and  is  not  really  putrid.  Meat  is  also  used  for 
fining  wines ;  slices  of  steak  are  merely  hung  up  in  the  wine,  and 
their  albumen  is  extracted,  causing  a  precipitate.  Most  commonly 
albumen  from  eggs  is  used  for  fining  the  brandied  wines.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wine  is  usually  fined  by  means  of  isin¬ 
glass  ;  but  in  natural  wine  a  clear  liquid  may  always  be  produced 
by  bottling,  a  crust  being  deposited.  In  Eastern  countries,  where 
the  primitive  manufacture  of  wine  is  still  carried  on  as  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  the  crushed  grapes  are  merely  poured  into  jars  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  the  crushed  fruit — or  murk — being  violently 
agitated  three  times  a  day  by  means  of  the  hand  or  a  wooden 
plunger.  If  a  dry  wine  is  required,  the  husks  and  stalks  are  left 
in ;  if  a  fruity  wine  is  needed,  they  are  removed.  The  dry 
quality  of  wine  is,  therefore,  simply  a  question  of  the  short  or 
prolonged  maceration  of  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grape  in  the 
fermenting  wine  ;  the  stones  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  as, 
even  after  remaining  in  the  wine  many  months,  they  are  still  un¬ 
changed.  .  Natural  wine  thus  produced  needs  no  fining.  After 
fermentation  has  ceased  the  contents  of  the  jars  are  run  through 
a  coarse  filter,  and  the  result,  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
pea-soup,  is  placed  in  carboys,  and  in  about  three  months’  time 
can  be  drawn  off  in  a  perfectly  clear  condition,  all  sediment 
having  been  deposited.  Such  is,  shortly,  the  mode  of  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  Shiraz  wine,  which  much  resembles  a  virgin 
sherry.  In  our  next  article  we  shall  point  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  artificial  wine. 


ALPINE  WAYFARERS. 

ONE  form  of  vagabond  is  essentially  Alpine.  You  cannot 
even  imagine  him  in  other  surroundings,  though  degraded 
forms  of  the  species  occur  elsewhere.  It  is  the  herbalist.  He 
generally  lives  in  one  of  the  upper  valleys,  and  spends  the  first 
weeks  of  spring  and  the  later  weeks  of  autumn  in  gathering 
simples.  He  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  botany,  and  is 
more  likely  than  any  one  else  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  rare 
flowers  grow.  When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  and  become  warm 
he  starts  on  his  rounds.  If  he  comes  to  a  village  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  he  knows  that  medicinal  plants  grow,  he  will  stay 
for  a  day  or  two  and  go  in  search  of  them.  Before  he  begins 
serving  his  customers,  he  must  show  his  whole  stock-in-trade  to 
an  apothecary,  who  divides  it  into  two  parts.  One  of  these,  the 
poisonous,  can  only  be  sold  to  druggists,  the  other  may  be  freely 
offered  to  all.  lie  has  generally  a  little  cart,  which  he  either 
pushes  before  or  draws  after  him,  and  which  is  laden  with  his 
wares.  As  the  common  people  believe  that  there  is  no  plant  that 
does  not  possess  medicinal  virtues  of  some  sort,  if  only  they  could 
be  discovered,  and  that  there  is  no  disease  except  old  age  that 
may  not  be  cured  by  simples,  he  finds  ready  purchasers.  On  such 
matters,  however,  it  is  on  the  whole  better  not  to  talk  with 
him.  It  may  amuse  you  to  find  that  he  still  believes,  like  old 
Burton,  that  hellebore  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  melancholy,  and  to 
discover  other  remnants  of  obsolete  science  in  his  jargon.  But 
on  such  questions  he  never  speaks  quite  sincerely.  There  are 
trade  secrets  that  must  be  respected ;  let  us  too  respect  them.  On 
nature  in  general  his  views  are  far  more  original,  and  more  freelv 
given.  He  firmly  believes  that  plants  are  possessed,  not  only  of 
life,  but  of  consciousness  and  will.  They  are  so  jealous  of  each 
other  that  one  of  them  will  spend  all  its  strength  in  running  into 
the  height  in  order  not  to  be  overtopped,  instead  of  remaining 
quietly  in  its  proper  sphere  and  producing  and  providing  for  a 
family.  They  are  capricious  too,  and  have  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Some  will  leave  a  place  as  soon  as  a  dog  passes  in  order  to  go  he 
doesn’t  quite  know  where  ;  others  love  dogs  and  only  flourish  in 
their  society.  In  fact,  the  world  of  plants  is  to  him  a  silent  world 
of  men,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  gathers  the 
choicer  sorts  without  muttering  a  charm. 

The  herbalist  usually  leaves  his  wife  at  home  to  take  care  of  his 
house  and  field.  Sometimes,  however,  when  he  has  neither,  she 
will  wander  about  with  him,  carrying  her  baby  slung  upon  her 
back.  In  such  cases  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey  are  occasionally 
added  to  the  stock-in-trade  and  the  family  party.  But  these  are 
men  of  no  mark  and  distinction.  A  true  herbalist  despises  such 
an  advertisement.  He  is  a  serious  man,  rather  inclined  to  sadness 
and  reserve,  who  sincerely  believes  both  in  himself  and  his  wares. 
He  disposes  of  most  of  his  simples  at  the  druggist’s,  where  he 
gets  a  good  price  for  them,  and  regards  the  retail  trade  in  the 
villages  as  comparatively  unimportant,  though  he  is  of  course 
always  ready  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  deal  in  charms.  His  cue 
is  to  talk  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  nature,  a  subject  which  can 


offend  neither  the  orthodox  nor  the  free-thinking.  lie  is  a  peaceful 
and  apparently  contented  man,  who,  after  he  has  done  his 
business,  will  drink  his  wine  in  perfect  silence  if  his  neighbours 
will  let  him. 

On  the  mountains  he  is  quite  a  different  person — all  eye,  all 
attention  ;  every  change  in  the  valley  disturbs,  every  rare*  plant 
attracts,  him.  He  will  show  you  with  a  sigh  a  bank,  now  nearly 
washed  away  by  the  stream,  on  which  a  valuable  root  once  grew, 
and  break  into  ecstasies  over  a  flower  he  has  never  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before.  “  Don’t  touch  it,  don’t  touch  it ;  it 
must  make  a  home  here.” 

Another  Alpine  character  is  the  pilgrim.  We  are  not  referring 
to  the  crowds  who  visit  sacred  places  on  the  high  festivals’. 
Almost  even'  peasant  does  that  once  or  twice  a  year ;  and,  except 
when  the  path  is  unusually  steep,  the  pious  wanderers  seem  to 
fancy  they  are  having  rather  a  good  time.  But  there  are  elderly 
ladies  clothed  in  black,  the  cut  of  whose  dress  closely  resembles 
that  of  one  of  the  religious  orders,  who  bear  a  long  mountain  staff, 
surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  in  their  hand,  and  never  look  as  if  they 
were  enjoying  themselves,  or,  indeed,  could  do  so.  Thus  they 
wander  from  shrine  to  shrine,  sometimes  far  down  into  Italy. 
All  of  them  will  accept  alms,  and  some  will  ask  them  in  a  quiet, 
diffident  tone.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  needy  persons ; 
such  a  humiliation  adds  to  the  merits  of  the  pilgrimage;  but,  if 
they  are  not  in  want,  the  money  given  is  carefully  set  apart  and 
divided  among  the  poor.  They  pass  the  night,  for  the  most  part, 
in  churches  or  nunneries;  if  no  such  refuge  is  accessible,  they  go 
to  the  poorest  decent  inn,  and  ask  for  the  worst  accommodation 
t Hat  can  be  had.  V  hen  it  is  possible,  they  sleep  upon  straw; 
they  never  bargain  about  prices  nor  question  the  hill. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  pilgrims  are  not  only  rare,  but 
exceedingly  reserved.  Once  only  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  a  conversation  with  one  of  them.  She  told  us  that 
when  she  came  to  a  shrine  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream,  and  told  her  where  to  go  next.  If  this  did  not  happen 
the  first  night,  she  knew  she  had  leave  to  take  a  day  of  rest ;  on 
the  second  the  vision  was  sure  to  come.  Thus  she  had  wandered 
from  Hungary  to  the  neighbourhood  of  I’ontebba,  and  thought  it 
likely  that  she  would  have  to  continue  her  way  to  Borne.  AVhv 
do  women,  some  of  whom  have  evidently  been  delicately  nur¬ 
tured,  take  to  such  a  manner  of  life  ?  \Vlmt  strange  sense  of 
guilt — what  unconquerable  aspiration  after  a  good  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  world — is  it  that  prompts  them  ?  They  will  not 
answer,  and  who  else  can  know  ? 

Decidedly  the  most  melancholy  of  all  Alpine  wayfarers  is  the 
dancing  bear.  His  sadness  is  not  the  humour  of  a  moment,  it  is 
habitual.  The  weary,  mechanical  way  in  which  he  performs  his 
part  is  due  to  disgust  rather  than  laziness.  lie  knows  he  is 
making  a  fool  of  himself;  but  what  else  is  to  be  done?  The 
elderly  men  who  have  been  dragged  into  a  ball  when  they  would 
much  rather  have  passed  the  evening  with  their  book  and  pipe 
may  partially  appreciate  his  feelings ;  but,  poor  fellow !  his  ball 
lasts  the  whole  extent  of  his  natural  life.  lie  has  learnt  the 
great  lesson,  and  is  resigned.  Children  may  bring  him  bread- 
and-lioney,  nuts,  and  apples,  but  he  does  not  become  anv  more 
cheerful ;  wouldn  t  he  like  to  take  one  of  the  little  dears  into  his 
arms !  And  how  he  does  hate  the  monkey  who  dances  on  his 
head,  pulls  his  ears,  behaves  as  a  man  of  society,  and  treats  him 
as  an  interior  creature.  He  would  like  to  feel  a  sincere  contempt 
for  him,  but  he  cannot ;  he  is  perfectly  conscious  that  he  himself 
is  awkward  and  his  enemy  agile.  If  they  could  only  have  a  quiet 
word  or  two  alone  together  !  And  the  monkey— is  he  happy  ? 
Dont  judge  him  by  the  face  he  puts  on  when  he  is  playing  his 
antics — that  is  his  professional  mask ;  but  watch  him  when  he  is 
alone.  It  is  not  only  the  puckered  cheeks  that  make  him  look  so 
sad  ;  the  eyes  speak  of  a  hopeless  weariness.  If  you  oiler  him  a 
nut,  he  will  be  all  life  and  humour  at  once  ;  but  his  merriment  is 
forced.  Poor  wretch  !  he  knows  where  the  whip  lies  better  than 
we  do. 

The  bear  and  the  monkey  are  inseparable  ;  but  they  sometimes 
travel  alone,  and  are  sometimes  part  of  a  show.  In  the  latter 
case  the  bear  is  tethered  on  the  green  outside  the  tent.  There 
he  serves  as  an  advertisement,  and  at  the  same  time  earns  his 
own  living.  Everybody  brings  him  apples,  nuts,  gingerbread,  or 
bread  spread  with  honey.  He  takes  them  all  with  the  same 
morose  look ;  it  is  only  when  you  give  him  a  soup-plate  full  of 
honey  that  his  eyes  relax  a  little,  and  he  looks  somewhat  as  Dr. 
Johnson  may  have  done  when  one  of  his  lady  admirers  ottered 
him  a  filth  cup  of  tea.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  children  should 
pay  their  court  to  him,  or  to  any  tame  monster  that  is  led  into 
their  solitude ;  but  why  do  responsible  persons,  householders  and 
fathers  of  families,  minister  to  his  wants  ?  Do  they  feel  that 
they,  too,  are  led  through  the  world  with  a  rope  round  their 
necks,  and  have  to  dance  to  a  tune  that  some  one  else  plays  ?  It 
might  be  considering  a  little  too  deeply  to  go  on  with  this  train 
of  thought.  Meanwhile  the  monkey  is  sleeping  safely  in  his 
straw.  Is  he  dreaming  about  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  of 
men?  There  are  both  humour  and  malignity  in  his  waking 
eyes. 

If  the  dancing  bear  is  the  saddest,  the  commercial  traveller 
is  the  most  baleful,  of  all  Alpine  wayfarers.  The  firms  in  the 
great  towns  can  of  course  sell  their  goods  more  cheaply,  and 
offer  a  larger  variety,  than  the  village  shopkeeper.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  perfect  right  to  undersell  him,  and  if  they  do  so 
honestly,  as  many  great  houses  do,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain. 
.Such  houses,  however,  have  usually  their  chief  custom  in  the 
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neighbourhood ;  it  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  distance 
increases.  There  are  other  firms  which  have  no  business  at  home, 
hut  plunder  one  province  after  another.  A  peasant  girl  has 
earned  by  hard  work  and  saved  by  the  greatest  providence  a  few 
florins  to  buy  herself  a  winter  dress.  She  knows  exactly  what 
the  material  would  cost  in  the  village  shop,  and  where  to  have 
it  made  up.  One  day  a  young  man  appears  and  shows  her 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  cloth  which  he  is  ready  to  supply  at  an 
incredibly  low  price.  She  chooses  one  of  them,  shows  it  to  her 
sisters,  her  mother,  or  her  annt,  and  they  all  agree  that  she 
cannot  do  better  than  take  it.  Like  all  peasants,  she  bargains, 
and  the  young  man  says  that,  because  she  is  so  pretty,  he  will 
make  a  slight  reduction  and  pay  the  difference  himself,  but  in  that 
case  she  must  give  the  money  in  advance.  Why  should  she  not  ? 
it  is  lying  in  her  box  upstairs.  The  young  man  gets  his  order 
and  probably  a  kiss;  next  week  the  girl  receives  a  packet  of 
cloth.  It  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  she  ordered  in 
substance,  texture,  sometimes  even  in  colour,  but  what  is  she  to 
do?  She  has  not  been  prudent  enough  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
pattern  she  ordered,  and  even  if  she  had  it  she  would  not  have 
money  enough  to  sue  a  rich  firm  in  a  distant  court.  This  is  only 
a  single  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  simple  peasantry  are 
being  plundered  year  by  year.  We  could  cite  numerous 
authenticated  instances,  but  reserve  them  for  the  present. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  this ;  we  Englishmen  should  learn 
to  be  a  little  more  tolerant  of  intolerance.  The  anti-Semitic 
movement  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  certainly  one  of  the.most 
foolish,  and  quite  the  most  barbarous,  of  our  time.  We  justly 
regard  it  with  a  disgust  not  untinctured  by  contempt.  But  we 
are  not  just  if  we  consider  all  those  who  take  part  in  the  cry  as 
barbarians.  In  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  only  Jews 
who  are  ever  seen  are  commercial  travellers,  and  most  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  are  Jews.  Almost  everybody  has  been  cheated 
by  them,  and  therefore  a  perfectly  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  whole  race  has  been  engendered — unreasonable,  but  not  in¬ 
explicable.  Every  one  forms  his  opinions  from  his  experience,  and 
logic  has  far  less  to  do  with  them  than  he  himself  supposes. 
The  conclusion— I  have  been  cheated  by  the  only  Jew  I  ever  met, 
and  therefore  all  Jews  cheat — is  grossly  illogical,  but  exceedingly 
human. 


CONCERTS. 

THE  Saturday  Concert  last  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
deficient  in'  interest,  so  far  as  regards  the  performance  of 
novelties,  though  the  appearance  of  a  new  pianist  and  a  new 
violinist,  both  very  young,  was  sufficient  to  attract  a  large 
audience.  Miss  Ethel' and  Master  Harold  Bauer  are  not  of  such 
-extremelv  tender  years  and  juvenile  appearance  as  Josef  Hofmann 
and  Otto  Hegner,  whose  performance  stirred  the  marvel-loving 
section  of  the  musical  public  so  profoundly  last  year.  They  have 
evidently  been  well  taught,  and  have  worked  hard ;  though 
whether  it  is  wise  to  bring  them  before  the  public  now  is  open 
to  doubt.  With  their  technical  abilities  and  intelligence  it  is 
impossible  to  find  fault  ;  both  play  with  accuracy  and  finish,  and 
give  promise  of  even  higher  qualities ;  but,  good  artists  as  they 
are,  they  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  performers  of  the  very  first 
rank,  and,  short  of  this,  there  is  certainly  no  opening  for  either 
pianists  or  violinists.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  hard  that, 
when  two  children  can  play  as  well  as  these  do,  can  play  in  a 
manner  which  fifty  years  ago  would  probably  have  secured  them  a 
European  reputation,  they  should  be  compelled  either  to  continue 
studying  in  private,  or  to  be  content  with  assuming  a  secondary 
position  among  the  immense  number  of  struggling  artists  who  are 
endeavouring  more  or  less  successfully  to  make  a  living  by  their 
talents.  This  premature  forcing  of  genius  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  symptoms  of  the  over-production  from  which  the 
music-market  is  suffering.  In  listening  to  such  performances  as 
those  of  Miss  and  Master  Bauer,  the  critic  cannot  help  asking 
whether  this  pitch  of  perfection  has  not  been  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  other  and  equally  important  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  education.  To  teach  a  pianist  to  dance  and  a  violinist 
to  play  cricket  and  football  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  anomaly ; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  artist,  though  he  may  develop  later,  will 
be  the  better  both  in  mental  power  and  bodily  physique  for 
having  devoted  more  time  to  the  studies  and  amusements  of 
ordinary  human  beings.  The  choice  of  pieces  in  which  the 
young  artists  appeared  last  Saturday  was  not  altogether  happy. 
Saint-Satins’  second  Pianoforte  Concerto,  like  all  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  French  master,  demands,  above  all,  in  the  executant 
a  finished  style,  and  this  is  the  very  last  thing  which  can  be 
expected  from  so  young  a  player  as  Miss  Bauer.  Technically, 
the  performance  was  irreproachable,  which  is  no  small  praise, 
for  the  solo  part  bristles  with  difficulties.  The  charming  second 
movement,  Allegro  sclierzando,  was  played  with  admirable  neat¬ 
ness  and  evenness  of  tone.  In  the  final  Presto  a  certain  want 
of  power  was  perceptible,  probably  owing  more  to  the  acoustic 
deficiencies  of  the  concert-room  than  to  any  lack  on  the  part 
of  the  performer.  To  Master  Harold  Bauer’s  performance  of 
Vieuxtemps’  “  Fantasia  Appassionata  ”  much  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  his  sister’s  of  the  Concerto.  His  tone  is  sweet  and 
pure,  his  cantabile  playing  really  excellent,  and  his  execution 
neat  and  finished.  But  in  bravura  passages  there  is  a  want  of 
force,  which  time  alone  can  remedy. 


The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  call  for  small  notice. 
Haydn’s  delightful  “Ninth  Salomon  Symphony”  began  the  concert, 
and  was  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Manns 
is  as  unsurpassable  as  a  conductor  of  Haydn’s  music  as  he  is  un¬ 
successful  as  a  conductor  of  Wagner’s.  The  performances  of  the 
“Parsifal  Prelude,”  “Wotan’s  Abschied,”  and  “Feuerzauber ’’under 
him  last  Saturday  were  quite  curious  as  examples  of  how  little 
effect  he  produces  from  pieces  which,  under  Herr  Richter,  never 
miss  their  mark.  The  vocal  numbers  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ilenschel,  the  former  of  whom  was  heard  in  Beethoven’s 
recently-published  Aria,  “  Mit  Madeln  sich  vertragen,”  written 
for  Goethe’s  “  Claudine  von  Villa  Bella,”  and  in  the  excerpts 
from  Wagner’s  “  Walkyrie,”  and  the  latter  in  a  slight  song  of 
Beethoven’s  “  Es  bliiht  ein  Bliimlein  ”  and  in  Wagner’s  “  Traume.” 
With  the  exception  of  the  Wotan  scene,  neither  artist  was  very 
well  suited.  The  Beethoven  songs  are  very  minor  works,  and 
might  well  be  left  to  oblivion,  and  the  Wagner  fragment  is  not 
suited  to  so  small  a  voice  as  Mrs.  Henschel’s  and  so  large  a  space 
as  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  Room. 

With  the  first  Monday  Popular  Concert,  which  took  place  on 
the  19th,  the  winter  musical  season  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  earnest.  An  exceptionally  numerous  audience  gathered  to 
greet  Mme.  Neruda  (who  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Lady 
Halle)  and  her  colleagues,  Messrs.  Ries,  Strauss,  and  Piatti. 
The  Quartet  was  Beethoven’s  Third  Rasoumowski,  and  it  was 
played  with  all  the  perfection  to  which  the  Popular  Concert 
audiences  have  fortunately  been  so  long  accustomed.  For  her 
solo  Mme.  Neruda  played  three  of  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  “  Six  Pieces 
for  Violin”  (Op.  37),  which  were  introduced  by  her  at  Sir 
Charles  Halle’s  concerts  last  season.  Slight  though  these  are, 
they  must  be  ranked  among  the  composer’s  happiest  efforts ; 
like  his  Violin  Concerto,  they  show  him  to  be  a  thorough 
master  of  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  and  in  one  number, 
entitled  “  Benedictus,”  he  has  produced  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
impressive  little  piece.  The  pianist  was  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  who 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  courage  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
her  solo.  Beethoven’s  variations  on  a  theme  from  “  Die  Geschopfe 
des  Prometheus  ”  is  one  of  those  compositions  which  every  musi¬ 
cian  knows  and  very  few  have  heard  performed.  The  day  for 
variations  has  gone  by,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  return ;  but 
this  work  of  Beethoven’s  certainly  does  not  deserve  neglect.  It 
is  not  the  sort  of  music  which  pleases  the  general  public,  and 
compels  an  irresistible  encore  ;  but  it  is  music  which  can  be  heard 
more  than  once  with  pleasure,  especially  when  performed  in  such 
excellent  style  as  Miss  Davies  displayed  on  Monday.  Miss  Liza 
Lehmann  introduced  the  well-known  “  V  illst  du  dein  Ilerz  mir 
sekenken,”  which  was  attributed  on  the  title-page  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  Bach,  and  on  p.  16  (rightly)  to  Giovannini,  and  two 
slight  but  charming  songs  of  her  own,  “  Die  Naclitigall,  als  ich 
sie  fragte  ”  and  “  If  thou  wilt  be  the  falling  dew.”  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  all  three  were  sung  with  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection  and  grace.  The  concert  concluded  with  a  fine  perform¬ 
ance  of  Schumann’s  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  63,  the  last  movements 
of  which  were,  as  usual,  marred  by  the  persistent  exodus  of  the 
uneducated  and  ill-bred  people  who  cannot  (or  will  not)  stay  to 
the  end  of  a  concert,  and  make  a  point  of  not  going  out  between 
the  movements,  when  they  could  do  so  without  causing  annoy¬ 
ance  to  those  who  like  to  hear  a  work  as  it  was  written,  and  not 
lopped  of  its  last  pages,  and  accompanied  by  the  rustling  of  coats 
and  cloaks  and  the  shuffling  of  feet. 


PREDATORY  CHARITY. 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether  if  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the 
saint  whose  overflowing  charity  extended  even  to  “  les  petits 
oiseaux  du  bon  Dieu  ”  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  were  alive  in 
the  present  day,  his  angelic  temper  would  not  be  ruffled  by  the  j 
continual  calls'  on  his  benevolence.  If  any  prominent  persons 
have  unfortunately  earned  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  being 
rich  and  benevolent,  or,  indeed,  benevolent  though  not  rich,  end¬ 
less  are  the  appeals  which  reach  them  each  day.  One  of  the 
most  aggravating  forms  of  this  aggressive  charity  consists  in 
patrons  of  some  society  or  of  some  artist  sending  concert  tickets 
to  those  among  their  acquaintance  who  are  supposed  to  be  good- 
natured,  with  a  request  that  they  may  be  bought;  sometimes 
twelve  tickets  are  sent,  price  one  guinea  each.  These  must  be 
either  bought  or  immediately  returned;  should  delay  occur  in 
transmitting  them  back  to  the  sender,  the  unfortunate  recipient  is 
accused  of  having  injured  the  interests  of  the  concert  or  the  charity. 
Sometimes  a  large  number  of  circulars  are  sent,  with  the  request 
that  they  may  be  distributed  among  the  recipient’s  friends.  A 
favourite  mode  of  attack  is  to  solicit  the  benevolent  victim’s 
name  as  patron  for  a  bazaar  and  dramatic  entertainment  or  con¬ 
cert.  If  in  an  unwary  moment  the  request  is  granted,  on  the 
understanding  that  only  the  name  is  asked,  depend  upon  it  that 
endless  will  be  the  applications  for  contributions  from  various 
promoters  of  the  undertaking.  Those  who  have  large  gardens  in 
populous  neighbourhoods  can  hardly  count  on  being  allowed  to 
keep  their  flowers,  so  incessant  are  the  requests  for  plants,  bou¬ 
quets,  and  buttonholes  for  bazaars,  flowers  for  flower  missions,  for 
funeral  wreaths,  and  church  decorations — no  doubt  excellent  ob¬ 
jects,  but  still  the  possessors  of  the  gardens  sometimes  observe,  as 
a  plea  for  keeping  a  few,  that  charity  begins  at  home.  Calculating 
cards  are  sent  with  a  request  for  a  shilling,  inscribed  with 
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puzzling  accounts  as  to  how  much  that  shilling,  if  multiplied  a 
certain  number  of  times,  will  amount  to.  Utter  strangers  write 
long  letters  requesting  that  large  sums  should  be  lent  to  their 
relations,  who,  as  they  represent,  are  too  delicate  in  body  to 
undertake  remunerative  employment,  and  far,  far  too  delicate  in 
mind  to  ask  for  assistance. 

Clergymen  write  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  unfortunate  philanthropists  urging 
the  claims  of  their  respective  parishes.  Often  these  claims  are 
really  pressing ;  but  their  multiplicity  is  bewildering.  The  cards 
which  pour  in  soliciting  votes  for  various  asylums  are  innumerable. 
When  the  so-called  festive  season  approaches  the  usual  number  of 
applications  is  quadrupled,  and  Easter  is  almost  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  in  this  respect  as  Christmas.  If  the  philanthropist  once 
yields  to  the  temptation  of  giving  either  a  large  or  a  small  sum  to 
any  of  the  writers,  he  or  she  may  expect  the  petitions  for  more 
will  be  yearly,  sometimes  half-yearly,  occasionally  quarterly,  sent. 
Perhaps  the  most  annoying  form  of  all  is  when  a  kind  person 
forwards  a  struggling  author’s  manuscript,  with  a  request  that  it 
may  be  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  cost, 
of  its  publication  may  be  defrayed,  or  that  it  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  editor  of  a  first-rate  magazine.  The  latter  course  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  kindest  to  the  writer  and  to  the  public,  as  in 
most  cases  the  manuscripts  forwarded  are  utterly  worthless,  and 
would  find  a  fitting  place  in  the  recesses  of  the  editor’s  capacious 
waste-paper  basket.  Friends  of  young  women  possessing  passable 
voices  write  to  entreat  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  profession ; 
people  interested  in  struggling  artists  implore  the  philanthropist 
to  sit  for  a  portrait ;  others  demand  the  loan  of  pictures,  minia¬ 
tures,  ancient  furniture,  lace,  illuminated  missals,  curiosities  of 
every  kind  for  exhibitions,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  given  for 
charitable  objects.  Even  the  benevolent  one's  favourite  old 
garments  become  the  objects  of  keen  competition  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  several  societies  which  bestow  them  on  the  needy. 
Venison  and  game,  salmon  and  trout  are  asked  for  by  commit¬ 
tees  managing  charity  dinners  and  charity  ball  suppers.  Other 
committees  want  books  for  public  reading-rooms ;  the  hospitals 
require  wine,  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  flowers,  fruit, 
literature,  and  linen.  Doubtless  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
pleasure  to  give  according  to  one’s  ability,  but  these  continual 
applications  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
take  what  is  more  precious  than  any  of  the  boons  gained  by  the 
hosts  of  applicants.  Time  is  taken  from  the  benevolent.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  also,  that  continually  reading  letters  the  substance  of 
which  is  “  Give,  give,  give,”  may  have  a  rather  souring  effect. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  a  large  number  require  answers,  and 
that  offence  is  given  if  the  victim  does  not  reply  in  a  bland 
manner.  Will  some  kind  person  establish  a  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Benevolent  ? 


THE  COMING  RUSSIAN  LOAN. 

IT  has  been  an  open  secret  that  the  Russian  Government,  for 
a  long  time  past,  has  been  negotiating  with  Parisian  bankers 
for  the  bringing  out  of  a  great  loan ;  and  that  practically  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  in  the  spring,  but  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  postpone  the  issue  until  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  next.  The  concentration  of  Russian  troops  in 
Poland  had  excited  apprehension  all  over  Europe,  and  had  made 
the  capitalists  of  Germany  very  unwilling  to  supply  Russia  with 
funds.  The  official  and  semi-official  German  press  had  been 
enlightening  the  German  public  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
Russian  finance,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  had  decided 
not  to  lend  thenceforward  on  the  security  of  Russian  bonds.  The 
Russian  rouble  had  fallen  very  low,  and  likewise  there  was  a 
decline  in  Russian  securities  generally.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
time  was  thought  inopportune  for  a  Russian  issue.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  great  change  would  take  place  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  Russian  harvest  in  1887  was  very  large,  and  Russia 
was  then  exporting  immense  quantities  of  wheat.  It  was  anti¬ 
cipated  that  this  must  result,  in  the  long  run,  in  raising  the  value 
of  the  rouble,  and  that  the  rise  in  the  rouble  note  would  enable 
the  capitalists  interested  to  raise  the  prices  of  Russian  securities 
generally.  Further,  it  was  hoped  that  political  apprehensions 
might  calm  down  as  time  passed  on.  And,  lastly,  it  was  decided 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  interest  German  capitalists 
in  the  new  loan.  Political  apprehensions  are  much  less  keen 
now  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although 
so  sanguine  a  spirit  does  not  prevail  upon  the  Continental 
Bourses  as  existed  there  immediately  after  the  visit  of  the 
young  Emperor  to  the  Czar.  And  it  is  understood  that  Ger¬ 
man  capitalists,  in  consequence,  have  become  interested  in  the 
coming  loan.  Moreover,  the  Russian  harvest  this  year  has  again 
been  abundant,  and,  as  the  harvests  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  bad,  there  is  an  exceptionally  strong  demand  for  wheat. 
Therefore,  the  exports  of  Russia  are  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
the  prices  she  is  able  to  get  are  much  higher  than  this  time  last 
year.  In  consequence  the  Russian  rouble  has  risen  greatly  since 
the  spring,  and,  as  was  expected,  the  interested  capitalists  have 
been  able  to  push  up  the  prices  of  Russian  bonds.  Thus,  the 
bonds  of  ’73 — which  may  be  taken  as  the  index  to  the  credit  of 
Russia — are  now  101.  Interest  amounting  to  2 1.  I  os.  per  cent, 
will  become  due  on  the  1st  of  December;  therefore  the  present 
price  of  these  bonds  is  really  98^.  10s.,  or  very  nearly  par.  The 


anticipations  of  the  Parisian  bankers,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  have 
been  realized  ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  decided  to  bring  out  the  loan. 
According  to  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  Continental 
papers,  the  amount  is  to  be  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  converting  existing  loans.  Those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  however,  state  that  the  amount 
will  be  much  larger,  and  that  there  will  be  a  creation  of  new 
debt  as  well  as  a  conversion  of  old.  It  is  whispered,  too,  that 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  security  will  be  offered.  Hitherto  the 
Russian  Government  has  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  State; 
but  it  is  said  that  this  time  it  will  pledge  specific  property,  and 
that  the  security  offered  will  be  so  good  that  there  will  be  a 
scramble  for  the  bonds. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  forecast  the  action  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  it  is  especially  so  when  neither  the  amount  nor  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  loan  are  known ;  but  we  may  predict,  nevertheless, 
that  those  who  bring  out  this  issue  will  have  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  And  we  may  add  that,  if  English 
investors  apply  for  any  portion  of  it,  they  will  deserve  the  dis¬ 
illusionizing  that  certainly  awaits  them.  Assume  even  that  some 
kind  of  new  security  is  to  be  offered — that  European  investors,  in 
other  words,  are  not  to  be  asked  to  lend  on  the  credit  of  the 
Russian  Government  alone,  but  that  specific  property  is  to  be 
mortgaged  to  them.  Assume,  further,  that  the  property  is  worth 
more  than  the  amount  for  which  it  is  mortgaged  ;  what  does  the 
investor  get,  after  all,  but  the  promise  of  the  Russian  Government 
that  it  will  fulfil  its  obligations  ?  The  Russian  Government  is 
as  well  aware  as  other  Governments  of  the  value  of  good  credit ; 
and,  if  it  is  able  to  pay  its  way,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  will  do 
so.  But,  if  the  Russian  Government  is  not  able  to  pay  its  way, 
it  will  suspend  payments  some  day  or  other,  whether  it  has 
pledged  to  the  bondholders  specific  property  or  only  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Empire.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
of  Peru,  and  of  other  States,  of  how  little  value  specific  mort¬ 
gages  really  are.  What  the  investor  has  to  look  to,  is  not  the 
specific  security,  but  the  general  solvency  of  the  borrowing 
Government.  And  that  the  finances  of  Russia  are  seriously 
embarrassed  is  a  proposition  which  no  disinterested  and  well- 
informed  person  will  deny.  Two  good  harvests,  especially  when 
the  second  is  contemporaneous  with  bad  harvests  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  have  of  course  improved  the  agricultural  posi¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  and  therefore  have  made  the  taxes  generally  more 
productive.  But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  harvests  van’.  Good 
harvests  will  indubitably  be  followed  by  bad  harvests,  and  then 
the  agricultural  position  will  once  more  deteriorate.  But  the 
broad  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that,  ever  since  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  Russia  has  been  adding  tax  upon  tax,  and  that 
until  this  year  the  revenue,  nevertheless,  hardly  increased  ;  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  every 
year,  and  consequently  there  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  Debt ; 
that,  over  and  above  this  deficit  in  the  ordinary  revenue,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  large  amount,  and  that  the 
financial  result  was  a  very  large  annual  increase  in  the  Debt,  so 
that  the  annual  charge  for  the  Debt  is  now  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
In  the  case  of  any  nation  this  could  not  go  on  very  long  with¬ 
out  a  crisis.  Even  France,  which  is  very  much  richer  than 
Russia,  had  quickly  to  put  a  stop  to  her  large  outlay  upon  rail¬ 
ways,  schools,  and  the  like.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Russia  at  any  moment  may  be  involved  in  a  war  to  the  death 
with  her  two  great  Western  neighbours,  and  that  the  war 
may  be  protracted  for  years,  it  is  evident  that  bankruptcy  is 
inevitable,  unless  there  is  a  complete  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  in  reply  to  arguments  such  as  we  are  here  urging, 
that  Russia  is  a  country  of  vast  natural  resources.  No  doubt  she 
is.  But  so  was  France  a  country  of  vast  natural  resources 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  that  did  not  save  her 
from  revolution,  foreign  war,  and  bankruptcy.  If  Russia  holds 
together,  as  a  matter  of  course  she  will  be  much  richer  a  *en- 
tury  hence  than  she  is  now,  and  probably  her  credit  will  stand 
much  higher.  But  the  question  for  the  investor  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  what  Russia  will  be  a  century  or  even  a  generation 
hence,  but  whether  in  the  immediate  future  her  political  dangers 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  her  Debt  are  likely  to  leave  her  able  to 
keep  faith  with  her  creditors. 

If  the  British  investor  is  wise,  then,  he  will  leave  to  the 
capitalists  of  Paris  the  pleasure  of  supplying  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  funds  it  so  sorely  needs.  The  semi-official  press 
of  Germany  is  urging  upon  German  investors  similar  advice.  It 
is  understood  that  some  German  bankers  are  interested  in  the 
loan,  and  that  the  issue  is  to  be  made  in  Berlin  and  London,  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  Amsterdam.  German  bankers  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  influencing  the  public  which  issuing  houses  in  London 
do  not  possess  ;  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be 
greater  eagerness  in  Germany  than  in  London  for  getting  allot¬ 
ments.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  numerous  German  appli¬ 
cations  do  not  seem  likely.  We  have  seen  above  that  Russian 
Five  per  Cent,  bonds  stand  now  when  the  coupon  is  nearly  due 
at  a  premium  of  I,  which  shows  how  diligently  and  carefully  the 
capitalists  interested  have  been  preparing  the  market  for  the 
new  loan.  If  the  more  influential  capitalists  of  Berlin  have 
been  reconciled,  it  is  possible  that  the  quotation  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  upon  the  Continent  therefore  the  loan  may  be  a 
success.  But  if  the  great  German  houses  are  not  interested,  it  is 
by  iiq  means  improbable  that  the  Germans  may  take  advantage 
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of  tlie  present  high  quotations  to  transfer  their  holdings  of  Russian 
bonds  to  the  French.  This  is  what  was  so  much  dreaded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  that  the  postponement  of  the  loan  was 
decided  upon.  The  French  capitalists  hope  that  they  will 
make  a  large  profit  out  of  the  issue  ;  but  if,  to  make  the 
loan  successful,  they  have  to  buy  a  large  part  of  the  German 
holdings,  the  cost  would  clearly  be  too  great  for  the  pro¬ 
fit,  especially  as  the  great  French  capitalists  are  doubtless 
as  well  aware  as  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  real  state 
of  the  Russian  finances.  They  undertake  this  operation  not 
as  investors.  They  hope  that  the  European  public  will  buy  the 
bonds  from  them,  if  not  eagerly  and  immediately,  at  least  gradu¬ 
ally  and  completely.  Their  calculations  may  probably  prove  true 
if  the  Germans  do  not  largely  sell  existing  bonds.  But  it  the 
Germans  do  largely  sell  existing  bonds,  the  loan  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  failure.  French  investors  may  be  induced  to  buy,  partly 
from  political  motives  and  partly  through  their  belief  in  the  great 
issuing  houses.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  French  investors 
are  prepared  to  buy,  not  only  the  new  bonds,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  old ;  certainly  they  would  not  buy  the  latter  it  they 
were  aware  that  they  were  relieving’  the  hated  Germans  of  a  load 
which  the  latter  had  grown  tired  of  carrying.  That  there  may 
be  very  much  German  selling  is  extremely  probable.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  called  the  attention  ot  our  readers  to 
the  reckless  speculation  which  has  been  going  on  in  Germany. 
It  has  extended  to  all  kinds  of  things.  Industrial  securities 
have  been  run  in  not  a  few  instances  to  200  and  300  per  cent, 
premium,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  400  per  cent.,  while 
besides  Russian  bonds,  Italian,  Egyptian,  Spanish,  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Argentine  have  been  taken  up  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  run  to  extraordinary  prices.  There  have  been  signs  of 
late  that  this  speculation  is  much  overdone.  The  monthly  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  at  the  end  of  September  was  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  ever  since  the  Berlin  Bourse  has  been  in  a  state 
that  seems  to  forebode  a  crisis.  The  bringing  out  of  this  loan 
will  very  likely  seem  a  favourable  opportunity  for  speculators  to 
get  rid  of  their  Russian  holdings.  If  it  does,  there  may  suddenly 
be  a  break  in  the  market,  and  the  great  capitalists  who  have  com¬ 
bined  to  manipulate  the  market  and  bring  out  this  loan  may  find 
themselves  left  with  the  bonds  upon  their  hands.  \\  e  have  been 
assuming  so  far  that  there  is  not  a  revival  of  political  apprehen¬ 
sions.  If  there  were  to  be,  the  difficulties  of  launching  the  loan 
would,  of  course,  be  greatly  aggravated. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

SUCH  pieces  as  Hands  Across  the  Sea  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  drama  of  the  superior  theatres  that  the  crayon  drawings 
on  the  pavement  bear  to  the  average  works  that  are  hung  011  the 
line  at  the  Academy.  The  flagstone  designer  is  extremely  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  effects.  lie  shows  a  joint  of  beef  or  a  mutton 
chop  with  the  lean  intensely  red  and  the  fat  of  a  whiteness  that 
is  more  than  milky  ;  his  sky  is  of  a  blue  approaching  to  Prussian, 
his  rainbows  are  works  of  art  of  a  brilliance  and  variety  which 
Nature  never  equals.  The  outline  is  strong  and  distinct ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  results  are  not  convincing.  Mr.  Pettitt  is  a 
dramatic  painter  of  pavement  pictures,  and  he  really  does  them 
very  well ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  genre.  We  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  Hands  Across  the  Sea  contains  an  incident  or  a  situation 
that  has  not  been  employed  in  a  thousand  previous  melodramas; 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  speech  which  is  not  a  paraphrase  of 
familiar  dialogue.  We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
personages  of  the  play,  have  been  so  for  many  years  past, 
and  know  to  a  certainty  what  they  will  say  and  do.  Writers 
of  melodrama  seem  to  he  gifted  with  very  little  imagination ; 
they  continue  to  employ  the  same  puppets  in  precisely  the 
same  way  year  after  year.  The  main  object  of  fiction  is  as¬ 
suredly  not  fulfilled  in  plays  of  this  type,  if  Bacon’s  dictum 
may  be  accepted  that,  “  while  real  History  disgusts  us  with  a 
familiar  and  constant  similitude  of  things,  Fiction  relieves  us 
by  unexpected  turns  and  changes.”  There  are  no  unexpected 
turns  and  changes  in  melodrama,  according  to  its  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  When  in  Hands  Across  the  Sea  we  find  the  excellent 
and  high-minded  young  farmer,  Jack  Dudley,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Neville,  united  to  the  amiable  and  wealthy  Lilian 
Mel  ford  ;  when  we  perceive  that  she,  or  her  property,  is  an  object 
of  powerful  attraction  to  the  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  Robert 
Stillwood;  and  when  we  understand  that  Dudley  has  a  quaint 
but  faithful  friend,  Tom  Bassett,  played  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden, 
we  perfectly  comprehend  the  position,  and  foresee  the  inevitable. 
A  glance  at  what  the  playbill  describes  as  the  Synopsis  of 
Scenery  amply  confirms  our  impression.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  third  act  takes  place  in  La  Roquette.  Who  is  to  be  confined 
in  that  prison  ?  Obviously  it  must  be  the  hero.  For  what 
crime  ?  Experience  shows  that  suspicion  of,  and,  indeed,  con¬ 
viction  for,  murder  will  be  the  offence.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  real  culprit?  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  the  villain, 
Stillwood;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Dudley’s 
comic  friend  Bassett  (who,  again  of  course,  has  his  own  love 
affair  with  a  girl  wbo  is  a  friend  of  the  heroine)  will  be 
mainly  instrumental  in  defending  the  hero  at  critical  moments, 
and  in  causing  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  villain.  All 
these  things  full  out  precisely  as  the  practised  playgoer  can¬ 


not  fail  to  see  they  assuredly  must.  It  is  strange  that 
visitors  to  theatres  should  care  to  tread  the  beaten  track  so 
often,  considering  what  a  commonplace  track  it  is ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  grow  tired  of  this  simple-minded  and  transparent 
make-believe.  1 lands  Across  the  Sea,  in  spite  of  a  title  which  is 
cumbrous  and  without  apparent  meaning,  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  unfavourable  example  of  its  class.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
rather  good  of  the  kind.  The  incidents  are  deftly  treated,  and 
though  there  is  not  a  line  of  the  dialogue  that  has  any  relation  to 
literat  ure,  Mr.  Pettitt — whether  he  has  capacity  for  better  things 
or  here  reaches  the  length  of  his  tether  need  not  be  discussed — 
knows  how  to  move  his  house  to  applause,  or  to  induce  them 
cordially  to  hoot  the  villain.  Mr.  Robert  Pateman  plays  the 
part  of  a  French  rascal,  Jean  de  Lussac,  with  much  force  and  no 
inconsiderable  skill.  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Garden  do  their  work 
very  well  indeed,  and  the  villain,  Mr.  Abingdon,  is  at  least 
sufficiently  objectionable.  Miss  Mary  Rorke’s  efforts  as  the 
heroine  gratify  the  house. 

Nadyg,  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  may  be  counted  as  in  its  way 
very  much  on  a  par  with  Hands  Across  the  Sea.  It  is  very  stupid 
and  vulgar  at  the  best,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Murray,  the  adaptor,  seems 
to  be  an  exceptionally  dull  person.  Let  us  disclaim  any  idea  of 
taking  a  lofty  view  of  comic  opera,  or  of  expecting  too  much  from 
entertainments  of  this  description.  Opera  boufl’e,  the  lowest 
variety,  when  good  of  its  sort,  is  very  welcome  ;  there  is  a  place 
and  a  demand  for  it.  There  are  few  of  the  Offenbach  series  that 
we  do  not  cordially  appreciate  and  enjoy.  We  admit  the  claims 
of  M.  Herve,  who  gave  a  promise  of  capacity  to  succeed  the 
composer  of  La  Grande  Uuchessc,  which  was  most  properly 
encouraged  till  he  dropped  out  of  the  running ;  and  M.  Lecocq 
has  done  excellent  work — Girojie-Girofla  is  far  too  good  to  be 
forgotten.  M.  Planquette  came  suddenly  to  the  front  with 
good  reason,  and  held  his  own,  and  at  the  end  of  1880M.  Audran 
produced  the  Mascotte  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  ;  since  which  time 
op6ra  houfl'e  has  become  more  and  more  feeble  and  trivial.  M. 
Chassaigne’s  music  is  commonplace,  and  it  is  set  to  a  very 
commonplace  book.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  is  a  remarkably  versa¬ 
tile  low  comedian,  whose  unexpected  turns  of  humour  provoke 
laughter,  but  he  receives  little  help  from  his  coadjutors  in  the 
arduous  task  of  imparting  a  little  vivacity  to  a  very  dull  play. 
Mile.  Vanoni  is  a  very  distressing  heroine  ;  her  voice  is  harsh 
and  unpleasant,  her  style  is  very  markedly  that  of  ccife-chantant 
performers.  Mr.  Tapley  passes  muster,  and  Mr.  Alec  Marsh  has 
some  capacity  as  a  vocalist,  though  he  seems  to  have  none  as  an 
actor  of  comic  opera.  Mr.  Dallas,  again,  is  but  a  melancholy 
comedian,  and  when  he  sings  one  cannot  tell  whether  he  is 
burlesquing  the  style  of  an  incompetent  vocalist,  or  really  doing 
his  best  to  deliver  the  air. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP  REX* 

"\T7IIEN  Cardinal  Newman,  as  he  now  is,  desired  to  exemplify 
VV  the  advantages  of  Commemorative  Services,  he  composed 
and  published  in  No.  75  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  an  office 
for  the  day  of  Bishop  Ken’s  burial,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  experiment  in  other  respects,  he  certainly  proposed  no  un¬ 
worthy  object  for  the  veneration  of  the  Church  of  England.  As 
I  our  Church,  whether  happily  or  not  we  will  not  discuss  here, 
does  not  commemorate  those  who,  since  the  Reformation,  have 
I  adorned  her  by  their  lives,  a  peculiar  value  attaches  to  those 
biographies  of  eminent  Churchmen  which  rise  in  some  measure 
to  the  level  of  their  subjects.  To  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
interest  of  such  books,  or  of  their  spiritual  tendency,  they  serve 
to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  Church,  to  show  what  manner  of 
fruit  her  teaching  bears  when  it  falls  on  good  ground.  Of  such 
a  kind  is  the  Life  which  the  Dean  of  Wells  has  written  of  Bishop 
Ken.  He  has  felt  the  power  of  Religio  loci,  and  it  is  no  small 
gain  that  it  has  been  exercised  over  one  who  can  make  so  good  a 
response  to  its  claims.  Besides  bringing  to  his  task  a  highly- 
cultivated  taste  and  a  habit  of  literary  work,  he  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  perform  it  satisfactorily,  and  has  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  thoroughness.  His  book  presents 
us  with  a  complete  picture  of  Ken’s  life  and  character.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  ennobling  influences  which  surrounded  his 
youthful  days  in  Izaak  Walton’s  “  green  retreat,”  of  the 
books  which  the  boy  found  in  his  brother-in-law’s  library,  and  of 
the  talk  which  he  must  have  heard  about  the  great  churchmen  of 
an  older  generation.  Active  as  much  of  his  after-life  was,  he  ever 
retained  the  calm  and  meditative  spirit  which  must  have  been 
fostered  in  him  by  all  he  heard  and  read  of  Donne  and  Hooker 
and  Herbert ;  he  found  his  greatest  refreshment  in  writing  devo¬ 
tional  poetry,  and  while  the  bulk  of  his  verses — there  are  four 
good-sized  volumes  of  them — has  been  forgotten,  his  Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns  give  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  hymn- 
writers  of  our  Church.  He  was  a  wonderfully  single-hearted 
man ;  he  never  cared  for  promotion  except  as  a  means  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  felt  no  bitterness 


*  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  1  >.!)..  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper. 
2  vols.  London :  W.  Isbister,  Limited.  x888. 
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of  soul  except  in  the  thought  that  his  flock  was  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  an  “hireling,”  a  “  Latitudinarian  traditor.”  A  plea¬ 
sant  sketch  of  his  daily  life  while  he  was  resident  at  Winchester 
as  a  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
shows  that  his  devotion  was  tinged  with  asceticism ;  he  made  the 
Chinch  s  fast-days  “very  serious  realities,”  and  trained  himself  to 
take  but  one  meal  a  day.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the 
Dean  lias  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  “probably  a 
total  abstainer.  ’  Yet  his  ascetic  habits,  while  they  strength¬ 
ened  the  firmness  of  his  character,  did  not  lessen  its  gentle¬ 
ness  or  sour  his  naturally  lively  and  cheerful  temper.  They 
may,  however,  as  the  Dean  suggests,  have  heightened  a  certain 
“  over-sensitiveness,  which  is  strongly  apparent  in  some  of  his 
letters,  and  especially  in  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  his 
cession  of  his  canonical  rights.  With  all  his  gentleness  of  dis¬ 
position,  his  character  was  essentially  manly.  The  two  most 
famous  instances  ol  his  disregard  of  the  fear  or  favour  of  man — 
his  refusal,  when  chaplain  of  Charles  II.,  to  admit  Nell  Gwyn 
^*s  J*ouse  at  Winchester,  and  his  action  as  one  of  the  “  Seven 
Dishops  ’ — are  of  course  given  due  prominence  here.  He  showed 
the  same  spirit  on  many  other  occasions.  While  acting  as  the 
Princess  Mary’s  chaplain  at  the  Hague  he  probably  told  the  Prince 
"  "  e  that  he  intended  to  do  so — how  “  horribly  unsatisfied  ” 
he  as  with  the  way  in  which  he  treated  his  wife,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  braved  the  Prince’s  anger  in  the  cause  of  morality.  Pepys 
records  how,  when  Ken  was  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  at  Tangier,  lie 
preached  so  plainly  against  the  vices  of  the  garrison  that  “  I  was 
in  pain  for  the  Governor  and  the  officers  about  us.”  With  equal 
nuui f  ulness  he  took  his  own  line  after  the  Revolution,  and  while 
suffering  as  a  Non-juror  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  ill-will  of 
the  majority  of  liis  party  by  dissociating  himself  from  their 
schismatical  action.  Possessing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  courage 
ol  liis  convictions,  lie  was  not  sparing  in  his  condemnation  of 
those  whom  he  held  to  be  time-servers,  and  his  letter  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Tenison  on  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  here  put  almost  beyond  doubt,  is  full  of 
vehement  indignation.  His  severity  in  reproving  vice  and  all 
compliance  with  evil  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  his  habitual 
charity  towards  those  who  conscientiously  differed  from  him  in 
opinion.  Nor  was  his  charity  confined  to  words.  The  income  of 
his  see  was  only  850/.,  and  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
fees  on  his  promotion ;  yet,  when  a  windfall  of  4,000/.  came  to 
him  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  he  gave  nearly  the  whole  sum  for 
the  relief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  He  was  always  fullv  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  excellence  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  his 
enemies  declared  that  he  was  at  one  time  “  inclined  to  Popery.” 
To  remove  all  cause  of  offence,  he  altered  in  later  editions  of  two 
of  his  Manuals  of  Devotion  certain  passages  which,  as  first 
written,  might  be  construed  as  exhibiting  a  tendency  towards 
Roman  doctrine.  As  a  preacher  he  stood  in  the  front  rank;  he 
had  a  splendid  voice  ;  his  delivery  was  full  of  energy  and  action, 
and  his  sermons  were  heart-searching.  When  he  was  to  preach 
the  afternoon  sermon  at  Whitehall  on  the  1st  of  April,  1688, 
Evelyn,  who  is  quoted  here,  tells  us  how  the  Morning  Service' 
wras  interrupted  “  by  the  rude  breaking  in  of  multitudes,  zealous 
to  hear  the  second  sermon.”  His  discourse  is  preserved  ;  it  must, 
the  Dean  calculates,  “  have  taken  an  hour  and  a  half  in  delivery,” 
but  no  one  who  reads  it  will,  we  think,  wonder  that  men  heard  it 
w-ith  delight,  especially  as  it  deals  so  significantly  with  the  duty 
of  the  “  reformed  Church  of  Judah  ”  with  regard  to  “  Babylonish 
idolatry,”  that  the  King  called  the  preacher  to  account.  The 
stout-hearted  prelate  merely  replied  that,  “if  his  Majesty  had  not 
neglected  his  own  duty  of  being  present,  his  enemies  had  missed 
this  opportunity  of  accusing  him.” 

Satisfactory  as  the  Dean's  work  is,  he  would  have  done  better 
if  he  had  written  a  shorter  book.  His  first  volume  contains  a 
good  deal  that  is  pure  imagination ;  and  at  times  he  almost  over¬ 
whelms  his  story  with  explanatory  introductions.  We  know 
nothing  of  Ken’s  schooldays  at  Winchester,  and  it  is  useless  to 
picture  him  there  as  “  suffering  for  conscience’  sake,”  or  protecting 
others  “  from  the  rough  handling  of  his  Cavalier  playmates.”  It 
is  worse  than  superfluous  to  assume  that,  because  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  some  autobiographical  touches  in  his  tedious  epic 
Hymnotheo,  the  hero’s  temptations  probably  signify  that  the 
author  listened  at  the  Restoration  “to  the  voice  of  the  Sirens,” 
to  descant  on  a  wholly  imaginary  period  of  “  stumbling  ”  and  an 
equally  imaginary  “  crisis  of  conversion,”  and  later  on  to  speak  of 
his  association  with  Lady  Maynard  as  u  corrective  of  tempta- 
Dons,”  which  are  mere  matters  of  assumption.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
least  necessary  to  introduce  the  account  of  Ken’s  life  at  the 
Hague  in  1679  by  a  chapter  telling  us  about  Anne  Hyde’s  mar¬ 
riage,  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Medway,  and  other 
events  of  general  history.  But  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  these 
defects  in  construction,  and  turn  to  note  a  few  of  the  many  points 
oi  interest  presented  in  these  volumes.  The  Dean  agrees  with 
Macaulay  that  the  Bishop  who  remonstrated  with  Feversham  on 
his  “mere  butchery  ”  was  not  Ken,  but  Mews,  of  Winchester,  his 
predecessor  at  Wells.  He  finds,  however,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
much  to  blame  in  Macaulay’s  work;  lie  calls  attention  to  an 
omission  with  respect  to  the  Sherborne  Proclamation  which  looks 
uncommonly  like  a  suppressio  ten,  and  he  contends  that  the  Whig 
historian  was  too  hasty  in  accepting  the  “Jacobite  Liturgy”  as  a 
genuine  document,  and  was  not  justified  in  charging  Bishop 
lurner  with  perjury.  The  Chapter  Records  of  Wells  have  sup¬ 
plied  some  interesting  notices  of  the  doings  of  Monmouth’s  army 
there ;  and  here,  again,  the  Dean  is  dissatisfied  with  Macaulay’s 


narrative.  Tie  is  strongly  in  favour  of  attributing  to  Ken  the 
authorship  oi  Erpostularia,  a  smnll  volume  which  was  published 
under  that,  title,  and  with  Ken’s  name,  shortly  after  his  death, 
but  which  is  identical  with  a  book  entitled  Ichabod,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1663.  This  volume  contains  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  evils  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  is,  he  believes,  in 
common  with  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  the  late  Rev.  W.  J. 
Copeland,  “  probably  an  early  piece  of  Ken’s.”  The  main 
objection  to  this  theory— and  we  think  it  fur  more  serious 
than  the  Dean  does — is  that  Ken’s  great-nephew  and  executor, 
Hawkins,  declared  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  Another 
and  perhaps  better  known  work,  The  llnyal  Sufferer,  which  has 
generally  been  held  to  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  Ken, 
is,  the  Dean  believes,  also  genuine.  It  was  published  in  Ken’s 
lifetime,  in  1699,  an<i  with  his  initials.  Except  on  the  one 
.  side  that  we  do  not  know  that  Ken  disowned  it,  and  on  the 
other  that  Ilearne  does  not  speak  of  it  as  his  in  1707,  the  ques¬ 
tion  rests  on  internal  evidence.  We  are  inclined  to  attach  some 
weight  to  the  late  Mr.  Round’s  objection  that  the  endings  of  the 
Prayers  are  different  to  those  adopted  by  Ken  in  his  undoubtedly 
genuine  Manuals  ;  and  further  think  that  the  apology  which  is 
made  for  the  action  of  the  “  Seven  Bishops,”  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  remark  as  to  the  reward,  in  the  next  world,  of  those  who 
were  the  “chief  instruments”  of  the  cruelties  in  the  West — 
meaning,  of  course,  Jeffreys — are  unlike  what  Ken  would  have 
written.  As  Mr.  Doble  goes  on  with  his  excellent  edition  of 
Ilearne  s  Collections  we  may  perhaps  learn  something  about 
the  authorship.  Among  the  letters  of  the  Bishop  which  are 
printed  here  for  the  first  time  are  two  of  some  interest,  written 
to  Dodwell  while  Ken  was  undecided  as  to  the  course  which 
he  ought  to  take  with  reference  to  the  oaths.  He  had  never 
been  a  “high-flyer,”  and  had  never,  as  he  reminded  Burnet 
in  a  sharp  letter,  “  preached  up  ”  passive  obedience  to  the 
extent  that  others  had  done  who  afterwards  “  preached  and 
acted  the  quite  contrary,”  and  he  was  for  awhile  in  doubt  as 
to  what  lie  ought  to  do.  Dodwell,  who,  as  the  Dean  remarks, 
“  took  on  himself  the  functions  of  an  Episcopus  Episcoporum ,” 
rebuked  him  for  his  hesitation.  Ken  at  first  protested  warmly 
against  the  tone  of  his  letter,  but  afterwards  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  sick  when  it  came  to  him,  and  that  his  “distemper  governed 
his  style.”  Although  he  “  never  advised  any  one  to  take  the 
oath,”  lie  did  not  condemn  those  who  did  so;  lie  treated  it  as  a 
matter  for  each  man’s  own  conscience.  lie  had  no  sympathy 
with  conspirators  like  Ferguson,  or  with  those  who,  like  Hickes, 
held  that  “  communion  with  the  clergy  or  laity  of  the  Established 
Church  involved  the  guilt  of  schism.”  Accordingly  he  was  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  a  large  number  of  the  Non-jurors,  and  their 
anger  became  very  bitter  when,  after  he  had  declined  Queen 
Anne  s  offer  to  reinstate  him  in  his  see,  he  ceded  his  claims  to  his 
friend  Hooper,  the  successor  of  the  Latitudinarian  Kidder.  The 
“  poor  gentleman’s  lapse,”  one  of  them  contemptuously  wrote, 
“  is  an  occasion  of  great  lamentation  unto  us,  and  laughter  to 
our  enemies.  ’  But  Ken  was  not  to  be  moved.  As  early  as  1701 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dodwell,  which  the  Dean  has  been  the  first 
to  print,  expressing  his  full  agreement  in  the  opinion  that  the 
schism  ought  “  to  end  with  the  living,  and  not  be  perpetuated.” 
T\  hen  on  Lloyd  s  death  he  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
deprived  Bishops,  he  assured  Dodwell  that  he  had  surrendered 
his  rights,  and  that  he  had  never  had  “  anything  to  do  with  any 
clandestine  claim,”  with  the  consecration,  that  is,  of  any  of  the 
Non-juring  Bishops,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  to  his  old  Cathedral  to  receive  the  Sacrament  from 
Hooper.  His  influence  had  much  to  do  with  the  decision  of 
Cherry,  Dodwell,  Nelson,  and  others,  to  return  to  communion 
with  the  National  Church,  and  so  brought  about  “  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  Non-juring  schism.” 


NOVELS.* 

WHATEVER  distinctions  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  may  lack,  he  has 

v  tllat  of  being  a  ma.n  with  a  style.  In  that  style  he  has 
written  J  Chen,  tz  hi  on  s  Single,  and  therefore  it  is  a  humorous, 
entertaining  work,  likely  to  produce  unpunctuality  in  any  dis¬ 
criminating-  reader  who  takes  it  up  to  solace  an  odd  half-hour. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  an  “  Auld  Licht  Idyll,”  and  a  pathetic 
one  to  boot ;  but  with  Chapter  III.  the  action  of  the  story  leaves 
Thrums  for  England,  and  does  not  return  thence,  though  a  few 
characteristic  comments  upon  its  conclusion  made  by°Tammas 
and  that  sort  of  person  form  a  suitable  tail-piece  to  the  romance. 
The  story,  which  is  neither  long  nor  involved,  consists  of  the  pre- 
matrimonial  adventures,  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  lover,  of  Rob 
Angus,  ex-sawyer  of  Thrums,  who  enters  the  English  provinces 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  in  his  pocket,  and  who  eventually 
becomes  a  writer  at  a  good  salary  on  the  staff  of  a  London  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  the  husband  of  an  attractive,  if  rather  silly 

lady  called  Mary.  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Dick  Abincrer 
_ _  o  y 

*  When  a  Man's  Single:  a  Tale  of  Literary  Life.  By  J  M  Barrie 
Author  of  “Auld  Licht  Idylls”  &c.  London:  Rodder  &  Stoughton’ 
1888.  0 

Hugh  Errington.  By  Gertrude  Forde,  Author  of  “  In  the  Old  Palazzo  ” 
&c.  London  :  Ilurst  &  Blackett.  1389. 

The  Lathes’ Gallery.  A  Novel.  Bv  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs 
Campbell-Praed,  Authors  of  “  The  Right  Honourable.”  Loudon  :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Sons.  i883. 
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•who  was  a  barrister,  and  had  “  been  known  to  make  as  much 
by  the  law  as  a  guinea  in  a  single  month.”  Therefore  he 
wrote  in  newspapers  for  a  living,  and,  like  all  other  barristers 
in  similar  circumstances,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal 
his  identity  under  a  fictitious  name,  by  which  alone  his  editors 
knew  him.  This  name  was  Noble  Simms,  and  the  man  is 
probably  the  character  in  the  book  to  which  Mr.  Barrie  has 
given  most  care.  lie  never  writes  anything  in  newspapers  which 
has  any  serious  importance.  Politics,  literature,  science,  and  art 
are  to  him  unknown  and  uncared  for.  But  he  pads  the  morning 
or  evening  prints  with  short  articles  about  the  number  of  ladies 
in  Hyde  Park  in  red  hats,  or  about  how  a  friend  borrowed  his 
poker  and  did  not  bring  it  back.  Abinger-Simms  was  really  rather 
a  great  man,  for  he  understood  that  writing  what  most  pleases  the 
greatest  number  is  the  best  way  of  getting  most  shillings  with 
least  trouble,  and  that  the  greatest  number  of  readers  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  thoughtful  or  well-informed  persons.  Simms  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  Angus  and  his  other  friends  more  or  less  ludi¬ 
crous  stories  of  his  experience  as  a  contributor  to  the  press  of  the 
humble  matter  already  indicated,  and  all  of  these  stories  are  more 
or  less  amusing  and  well  told.  At  the  same  time  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  one  of  them  which  now  sees  the  light  for  the  first  time. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Barrie  has  made  it  all  right  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  journals  upon  which  he  has  levied  contributions,  and  through 
them — if  not  more  directly — with  the  original  raconteur.  The 
least  comfortable  thing  about  the  book  is,  that  quite  at  the 
end  Simms,  whom  the  reader  has  got  rather  to  like,  is  suddenly 
introduced  standing  “  in  an  agony  against  the  mantelpiece 
with  his  head  in  liis  hands,  and  emotions  had  possession  of 
him,  compared  with  which  the  emotions  of  any  other  person 
described  in  this  book  were  but  children’s  fancies.”  All  this 
anguish,  which  is  shot  upon  the  reader  without  a  word  of 
warning,  is  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  sufferer’s  marriage,  to 
which  he  has  till  then  been  supposed  to  look  forward  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  is  no  artistic  purpose  served  by  this  unpleasant 
little  episode,  which  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  in  a  book  always 
quivering  on  the  edge  of  burlesque,  and  very  good  burlesque  too. 
The  faults  in  the  storv,  which  are  not  numerous,  have  now  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  remains  to  record  its  merit.  This  is 
that  from  one  end  to  the  other — barring  the  idyllic  prologue, 
which  is  pathetic  as  well  as  humorous — it  is  bright,  cheerful, 
amusing,  and,  with  the  qualification  already  explained,  original. 
It  is  also  compendious,  being  nicely  printed  in  a  single  volume, 
and  not  taking  very  long  to  read.  Original  men  and  men  with 
styles  are  so  uncommon  as  to  make  Mr.  Barrie’s  appearance  as  a 
novelist  a  matter  for  general  congratulation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  probably  not  a  person  who  can  conveniently  write  two  or 
three  good  novels  in  rapid  succession,  and  he  will  do  well  to  take 
his  time  in  following  up  his  present  success. 

Miss  Gertrude  Forde  hardly  devoted  time  enough  to  the  final 
polishing  of  Hugh  Errington.  She  ought  not  to  have  passed  for 
press  a  sentence  beginning  “  As  a  girl,  he  had  been  in  her  father's 
service  as  under-footman  ”  ;  nor  had  she  any  business  to  fill  Miss 
Cecil  Reevely’s  “  sparkling  eyes  ”  with  “  tender  implory  ”  ;  and, 
though  she  is  not  expected  to  know  that  to  speak  of  “  that  most 
terrible  of  all  mort  al  foes — the  heart-sickening  query,  ‘  cui  bonoP  ’  ” 
is  to  write  yourself  down  a  participator  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
Baboo  who  libelled  Sir  George  Campbell,  she  might  at  least  have 
reflected  upon  the  difficulties  which  adventurous  persons  are 
commonly  reported  to  undergo  when  they  attempt  to  travel 
“  down  the  Nile  from  Alexandria.”  The  foregoing  lines  indicate 
some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  Hugh  Errington.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  much  like  a  very  large  number  of  other  works  of  fiction 
in  three  volumes.  The  unswerving  orthodoxy  of  its  plot  will 
appear  from  the  following  brief  summary.  Hugh  Errington  was 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  beauteous  hero  of  some  two  and  thirty 
summers.  Before  the  story  began  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  and 
married  a  barmaid.  She  had  gone  off  with  a  scamp,  and  since 
then  he  had  roamed  through  the  world  assiduously  doing  nothing. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  he  met  a  bright  youth  called 
Charles  Underwood.  He  took  him  out  for  a  walk  on  a  Dolomite, 
and  Charles  glissaded  down  a  precipice,  and  was  killed.  So 
Hugh  took  the  news  home  to  Charles’s  cousin,  Cecil  Iveevely,  and 
he  and  she  loved  and  parted,  and  then  he  heard  that  his  wife  was 
dead.  So  he  and  Cecil  became  engaged,  and  then  the  wife  turned 
up,  and  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  the  wife  poisoned 
herself.  Thereupon  Hugh,  not  having  any  reason  for  not  marry¬ 
ing  Cecil,  went  and  volunteered  in  an  Egyptian  war,  and  lost  an 
arm  ;  and  George  Underwood,  cousin  to  Cecil  and  brother  to  the 
defunct  glissader,  distorted  the  tale  of  Hugh’s  matrimonial  woes 
into  a  libel  in  a  gossiping  newspaper.  After  the  war  George 
gambled  away  his  iortune  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  only  Hugh  stopped  him  and  forgave  him  all. 
Then  Hugh  went  home,  had  some  illnesses,  and  married  Cecil. 
Miss  Forde  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  this  fill  three 
volumes  ;  and,  though  her  pertinacity  is  praiseworthy,  it  would 
have  been  no  great  loss  if  she  had  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  written  novels,  and  they  are  clever, 
pretty  with  a  faded  sort  of  prettiness,  and  a  little  dull.  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed  has  also  written  novels,  and  they  are  grimy, 
ugly  in  varying  degrees  of  ugliness,  and  sometimes  more  than  a 
little  dull.  The  two  authors  have  jointly  composed  The  Ladies' 
Gallery,  and  the  careful  student  may  judge  for  himself  how 
much  the  influence  of  each  of  them  has  had  to  do  with  it.  The 
story  begins  in  the  Australian  bush,  of  which  one  of  the  partners 
is  allowed  to  have  some  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  stay  there 


long.  Two  adventurers  met  therein,  and  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Rick  Ransom,  and  the  other  was  called  Binbian  Jo  (but  his  name 
was  Gregory  Florence).  They  swore  eternal  friendship  and 
found  a  quantity  of  gold,  whereby  each  of  them  became  possessor 
of  an  independent  fortune  of  an  amount  not  less  than  2,500,000/. 

“  On  several  occasions,  too,  they  saved  each  other’s  lives.” 
Binbian  Jo  was  a  repentant  ruffian.  Rick  Ransom  was  a 
commonplace,  but  disgusting,  prig.  They  determined  to  go 
separately  to  England,  where  Ransom. intended  to  get  into  Par¬ 
liament  and  benefit  the  poor.  He  did  not  care  how,  but  meant 
to  somehow.  On  the  way  to  England  Ransom  met  Berenice, 
who  was  posing  as  a  widow,  but  was  in  fact  the  wife  of  Binbian 
Jo.  She  was  as  great  a  prig  as  Ransom,  and  they  flirted  tran- 
scendentally.  When  Ransom’s  affections — such  as  they  were,  for 
he  was  an  awful  prig — were  thoroughly  engaged,  Berenice  owned 
up  to  being  the  wife  of  a  Sydney  gentleman  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  embezzling  Government  money.  As  Binbian  Jo 
had  confessed  to  Ransom  that  he  had  himself,  in  other  and 
unliappier  days,  been  the  victim  of  the  same  unfortunate  con¬ 
tretemps,  anybody  with  his  nose  less  in  the  air  than  Ransom 
would  have  seen  that  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  also  the  wife  of 
his  pal,  but  he  was  so  much  bent  on  doing  good— he  did  not 
know  what — to  the  poor — he  did  not  know  how — that  he 
never  thought  of  it  till  much  later.  So  he  and  Berenice  de¬ 
termined  to  adore  each  other,  like  Grosvenor  and  Patience,  in 
a  delicious  ecstacv  of  hopeless  misery.  They  were  both  ex¬ 
cessively  handsome,  and  his  “  mind  had  the  vigour  of  an 
unfledged  eaglet.”  So  they  came  to  London,  where  Ransom 
made  friends  with  a  very  great  actor,  who  called  him  “  dear 
boy  ”  whenever  he  spoke  to  him,  and  took  him  to  supper  at  the 
Garrick  Club.  He  also  went  to  meetings  to  do  good  to  the  poor, 
and  learnt  English,  for  he  was  soon  able  to  say  to  Berenice’s 
brother,  who  loved  a  singularly  tiresome  lady  novelist,  “  Why 
you  like  to  be  with  your  mash  even  when  she  is  turning  you  into 
copy.”  Therefore,  when  “  the  representative  of  a  large  inland 
town  which  had  an  immense  working  population  died  suddenly,” 
it  was  not  surprising  that  “  neither  of  the  great  political  parties 
would  put  forward  a  candidate,”  and  that  Mr.  Ransom  was 
thus  selected  without  opposition  as  “  a  representative  of  the 
interest  of  the  poor.”  The  next  thing  is  the  arrival  of  Binbian 
Jo,  who  of  course  loved  Berenice  as  much— if  possible — as 
Ransom  did.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Binbian  should  take 
back  his  wife — it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  drunkenness, 
felony,  and  penal  servitude  before  the  story  began  were  mainly 
the  result  of  her  heartlessness,  insolence,  and  extravagance- — ■ 
and  that  Ransom  should  try  to  console  himself  by  doing  good 
to  the  poor.  So,  with  striking  originality,  he  got  up  a  meeting 
of  the  unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Government  to  forbid  it,  and  to  emphasize  their 
resolution  by  filling  the  Square  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
The  plan  answered  admirably.  Binbian,  who  had  gone  mad 
about  coffee-palaces,  and  proved  as  great  a  bore  as  Ransom  was 
a  prig,  got  shot  through  the  head  by  a  shop-breaker,  who  was 
trying  to  murder  Ransom,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  everybody 
concerned,  especially'  himself  and  the  reader.  So  Ransom  was 
free  to  step  into  his  shoes,  and  Berenice,  no  doubt,  became  the 
possessor  of  Binbian's  share  of  the  gold-mine.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  The  Ladies'  Gallery?  This;  that  at  the  time 
when  Berenice  was  nourishing  her  frantic  passion  for  Ransom, 
and  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  bigamy  was  against  the  law, 
Ransom  used  to  give  her  tickets  to  go  there  and  listen  to  him. 
For  one  thing  the  authors  are  entitled  to  profound  gratitude, 
and  that  is  that  none  of  Ransom’s  speeches  are  given,  and  only 
one  of  Binbian’s  sermons  at  a  coffee-palace. 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY  IN  CHINA.* 

IT  is  a  sign  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  age  that  Chinamen 
have  lately  appeared  among  European  authors.  Not  long  ago 
"Colonel”  Tcheng  Ivi-tong  gave  us  Les  Chinois  points  par  eu.v- 
memes,  and  now  Yan  Phou  Lee  relates  in  English  the  recollections 
of  his  childhood.  It  must  be  a  comforting  reflection  to  Western 
writers  on  Chinese  subjects  to  find  that  these  two  authorities 
have  nothing  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  both  appear  to  have  drawn  on 
European  works  for  facts  relating  to  their  own  country.  A 
residence  of  ten  years  in  Paris  has  so  denationalized  Colonel 
Tcheng  Ki-tong  that  his  early  life  in  China  evidently  assumes  in 
his  memory  the  shape  of  a  previous  existence.  lie  is  as  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Alfred  de  Musset  as  with  those  of  Le  Tai-pe, 
and  prefers  to  draw  his  similes  from  Shakspeare  to  seeking  them 
in  the  pages  of  Tu  Fu.  Yan  Phou  Lee  is  not  so  ambitious  a 
writer.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  he  breaks  out  into  such 
English  as  this: — “The  next  morning  he  found  the  two  strangers. 
On  seeing  them  the  potential  energy  of  his  pent-up  rage  became 
kinetic.  He  could  have  kicked  the  two  M.  A.’s  ten  feet  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  second,  but 
he  did  not,  for  lie  was  a  lawyer.” 

Yan  Phou  Lee  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  left  China 
to  study  English  in  America,  and  his  recollection  of  his  native 
country  onlv  extends,  therefore,  over  quite  the  early  years  of  his 
boyhood.  Being  desirous  of  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  his 

*  IV hen  I  was  a  liny  in  China.  By  Yan  Phou  Lee.  London  :  Blackie 
&-  Son.  1888. 
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story,  he  has  at  starting  to  trust  to  the  recollections  of  others. 
At  least  we  imagine  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  personally 
conscious  that  his  aged  grandfather  smiled  with  satisfaction  at 
the  news  ol  his  birth,  or  have  preserved  the  memory  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  oi  “  rich  clothes,  jewelry,  and  pigs’  feet”  which  the  friends 
ol  his  parents  offered  on  the  occasion  with  congratulatory  in¬ 
cense.  ihe  picture  he  draws  of  child-life  in  China  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  attractive  one.  The  severe  repression  of  all  ex¬ 
pression  of  natural  feelings  and  inclinations  in  the  presence  of 
their  elders  gives  to  Chinese  children  a  prematurely  sedate  and 
unanimated  character.  It  is  the  first  stage  in  the  system  which 
lias  produced  the  nation  of  stoics  we  now  see,  which  enables  indi- 
’i  iduals  to  meet  the  direst  misfortunes  with  calmness,  and  to  face 
danger  with  passive  indifference.  “  Every  person  in  China,” 
v  rites  the  author,  “  is  in  strict  subjection  to  somebody.  The 
child  is  subject  to  his  parents  or  guardians.  They  in  their  turn 
are  subject  to  their  parents,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  elders  of  the  clan.  Ihe  magistrate  is  considered  the  father  of 
the  people  he  rules  over ;  and  the  Emperor  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  his  subjects  as  the  father  to  his  children.  Women 
are  subject  to  their  fathers  or  husbands.  All  are  subject  to  the 
national  laws.  ’  The  principle  of  the  subjection  of  children  to 
their  parents  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Chinese  polity,  and  has 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  philosophers  and  moralists  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries.  Any  infringement  of  the  rules  of  filial 
piety  is  visited  with  condign  punishment  on  the  offender,  and  any 
brilliant  example  of  the  virtue  receives  an  official  reward.  The 
son  who  exposed  liis  naked  back  to  the  mosquitoes  in  his  mother’s 
room,  so  that  his  aged  parent  might  rest  undisturbed  by  the 
insects,  and  the  elderly  man  who  dressed  himself  as  a  boy,  and 
danced  before  his  father  and  mother,  in  order  to  cheat  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  still  young,  are  with  a  host  of  others 
enshrined  in  the  national  memory,  and  are  held  up  as  brilliant 
examples  to  each  succeeding  generation.  These  instances  of  the 
virtue  refer  to  passed  ages,  but  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
at  the  present  day,  according  to  the  Peking  Gazette,  of  daughters 
v  ho  allow  slices  to  be  cut  out  of  their  arms,  with  which  to  make 
broth  for  their  invalid  parents,  and  of  sons  who  starve  them¬ 
selves  to  the  verge  of  suicide,  to  leave  sufficient  food  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers. 

Though  Yan  Phou  Lee  never  reached  the  degree  of  virtue 
attained  by  these  shining  lights,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  obedient 
boy,  and  to  have  practised  just  enough  dutiful  self-restraint  to 
sa\  e  him  from  punishment.  W  hen  quite  an  infant  he  was  adopted 
as  the  son  and  heir  of  an  uncle,  who  presently  died,  leaving  to 
his  newly-adopted  son  the  duty  of  offering  the  annual  sacrifice 
at  his  tomb.  Practically  this  adoption  made  no  difference  in  the 
life  of  T  an  Phou  Lee.  lie  continued  to  live  with  his  parents, 
and  eventually,  at  their  bidding,  became  a  student  in  the  school 
established  by  T  ung  Y  in g,  in  America,  for  the  instruction  of 
Chinese  boys  in  English  and  Western  science.  Having  been 
carried  off  thus  early  from  his  native  land,  he  apparently  thinks 
it  wisest  not  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  its  institutions. 
Ills  book  is  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  very  sketchy  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  lie  elaborates  a  point  that  he  falls  into  error.  He 
evidently  thinks  that  something  definite  will  be  expected  of  him 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  so  he  says  : — 

One  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  having  heard  of  the  rise  of  a 
great  sage  in  the  West,  sent  an  embassy  to  see  him,  and  to  bring  back  his 
teachings.  Doubtless  the  teachings  of  the  marvellous  Nazarene  had  been 
spreac.  in  the  Northern  part  of  China  by  European  and  Arabian  traders, 
and  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Chinese  monarch. 

.  Tllis  i.s  sIleer  nonsense,  and  is  plainly  the  outcome  of  a  mental 
jumble  in  which  he  has  confused  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  (62  a.d.)  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Buddhist  books  and  images,  a  doubtful  passage  in  an 
author  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  which  states  that  “  the  men  of  the 
^  est  possess  a  sage,  or  sages,”  and  the  idea  originally'  enunciated 
by  some  ot  the  early  Christian  ministers  that  the  object  of  Minn- 
Iis  embassy  was  to  find  Christ,  whereas  it  is  distinctly  stated 
it  was  to  find  Buddhist  books  and  images.  So  long,  however,  as 
Tan  Phou  Lee  keeps  to  generalities  he  is  on  safe  ground,  and  his 
book  will  no  doubt  interest  many  English  boys  who  desire  to 
know  what  manner  of  existence  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  ins¬ 
talled  comrades  in  China.  r  0 


ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.* 

piEW  readers,  probably,  of  this  second  and  (as  arranged  bv 
.  himself)  last  series  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  .EWys 
vn  Criticism  will  miss  the  application  of  the  touching  passage 
with  which  his  essay  on  Gray  opens.  “  Everything  is  now  dark 
and  melancholy  in  Mr.  Gray’s  room.  ...  It  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  for  some  time  uninhabited,  and  the  room  bespoke  for  some 
^other  occupant.  Not  soon  will  the  “other  occupant”  come  for 
'Mr.  Arnolds  room  in  English  literature.  We  have  said,  writino- 
-immediately  after  Mr.  Arnold’s  death,  that  his  place  in  any  other 
than  that  historic  estimate  which  he  himself  loathed  so  much 
-  will  be  a  place  rather  as  poet  than  as  critic  ;  and  we  neither  see  nor 
are  likely  to  see  any  occasion  to  alter  that  verdict.  But  if  Mr 
■  Arnold  is  not  very  important  to  the  ages  as  a  critic,  he  has  been  very 
•  “  important  to  vs  ”  (to  quote  an  anecdote  of  his  own  which  he  cha¬ 
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racteristically  enough  once  feigned  not  to  recognize  in  conversation). 
He  may  not  have  been  a  critic  of  the  very  first  class  himself ;  I10 
may  not  have  directly  taught  the  secret  of  the  best  criticism  to 
many  or  to  any  disciples.  But  it  was  partly  his  fortune,  and,  to 
be  generous  and  just  at  once,  still  more  his  merit,  to  bring  criti¬ 
cism  before  the  average  Briton  as  a  thing  that  had  to  be  counted 
with  that  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  academic  rote-learning 
on  one  side,  of  publisher’s  hackwork  on  another,  of  private 
fear,  hatred,  and  favour  on  yet  a  third.  There  are  only  two 
means  by  which  a  man  can  thus  arrest  the  attention  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  one  is  very  great  genius  (which  Mr.  Arnold,  perhaps, 
had  not),  the  other  is  the  combination  of  great  talent  (which  he 
had)  with  a  certain  dauntlessness  (oh!  call  it  not  impudence  or 
coxcombry  !)  in  pressing  his  own  personality  on  his  fellows.  The 
average  man  could  not  forget  Mr.  Arnold,  he  was  too  pressing; 
the  average  man  could  not  sneer  him  down,  he  was  too  clever. 
A.nd  so  lie  did  a  really  great  work  in  its  way  quite  outside  of 
his  poetical  work.  He  established  criticism  as  a  recognized 
literary  kind  in  the  reluctant  estimation  of  the  very  British 
Philistine  himself.  To  have  thus  planted  an  outpost  of  Jewry 
in  the  very  tents  of  Ascalon,  to  have  compelled  Ascalon  to  do, 
if  not  suit  and  service,  yet  the  transformed  suit  and  service  of 
grumbling  and  cavil  to  this  outpost,  was  a  great  thing,  perhaps 
in  a  certain  way  an  unexampled  one. 

The  essays  which  this  volume  contains  are,  almost  without 
exception,  well  known  already  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest 
in  literature,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  some  stand¬ 
ing.  Ihe  latest  are  not,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  excepting  the 
quite  admirable  review  of  Professor  Bowden’s  Life  of  Shelley— 
a  review  which  tackles  the  ignoble  side  of  the  book  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  and  makes  us  feel  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  not  left  more  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  instead  of 
the  dreary  and  worthless  excursions  into  politics  and  theology 
on  which  he  wasted  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  a 
gallant  but  slightly  irrational  defiance  of  the  obvious  law  of  the 
Eternal  which  pronounced  that  of  politics  and  theology  lie 
should  never  know  any  single  thing.  You  cannot  have  a  much 
better  piece  of  work  than  this  article — an  article  all  the  better 
that,  with  great  good  sense,  Mr.  Arnold  made  only  the  faintest 
attempts  to  reiterate  in  it  the  foolish  paradoxes  which  he  had 
already  uttered  in  reference  to  Shelley  as  a  poet.  The  other 
recent  work  is  not  so  good.  The  panegyric  on  Milton,  one  of  the 
very  latest  oi  the  author’s  performances,  is  marred  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — by  a  diatribe,  singularly  ill-mannered  in  the  particular 
place,  however  just  in  essence,  against  Americans  and  American¬ 
isms  in  face  of  a  memorial  which  was  an  American  gift,  by 
ciitical  want  oi  justesse  as  to  the  merits  of  Milton  himself,  and 
by  an  out-of-place  and  abusive  repetition  of  old  commonplaces 
ot  the  author  s.  The  essay  on  Amiel  (which  seems  to  have 
been  dragged  out  of  him,  invita  Minerva,  by  complaisance  to 
M.  Scherer  and  other  people)  contains  nothing  of  moment  but  a 
perfectly  true  argument  to  the  effect  that  Amiel’s  one  real 
faculty  was  literary  criticism ;  a  point  which  Mr.  Arnold  says 
other  critics  had  missed,  but  which  had  been  put  pretty  fully  in 
these  very  columns  (and  Mr.  Arnold,  as  various  signs  show,  read 
his  Saturday  Review)  eighteen  months  before  he  wrote.  The 
Tolstoi  article  is  excellently  readable,  but  does  not  show  much 
critical  grasp.  So  we  are  left  with  the  papers  on  the  “  Study  of 
Poetry,”  on  “  Gray,”  and  on  “  Keats,”  contributed  eight  years 
ago  to  Mr.  Y  ard’s  English  Poets,  and  with  the  introductions  to 
the  selections  from  Byron  and  Y  ordsworth,  which  are  nearlv  as 
old. 

An  enemy  might  be  constrained  to  admiration  of  much  in 
these  essays ;  how  much  more  shall  an  impartial,  not  to  sav 
friendly,  critic  speak  warmly  of  them  ?  They  exhibit,  indeed,  Mr. 
Arnold  s  defects  pretty  clearly.  It  is  one  of  not  the  least  merits 
of  his  admirably  “genial”  style  (in  the  sense  of  the  word  which 
German  has  preserved,  though  English  has  not)  that  all  his  work 
shows  all  his  defects  and  merits  with  an  almost  infantine  naivete 
which  contrasts  in  a  maimer  hardly  elsewhere  to  be  paralleled 
with  the  somewhat  artificial  and  pedantic  accomplishment  of 
the  form.  The  strange  lacunae  and  defects  which  marred  Mr. 
Arnold’s  appreciation  of  poetry  in  particular  are  notorious.  He 
seems  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  have  but  dimly  felt  the  fatal  effect 
of  his  utterance  about  the  “  criticism-of-life  ”  ;  but  he  did  feel  it 
dimly,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  bring  himself  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  apologizes  for  it  here  and  there.  Illustrations  of  the  same 
defect  abound.  Often  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  as  he  who  cannot  feel, 
and  is  astonished  at  those  who  can.  Sometimes  he  speaks,  we 
regret  to  say,  as  he  who  does  not  know.  In  the  “Study  of 
Poetry”  there  is  a  curiously  elaborate,  as  well  as  a  curiously 
faulty,  notice  of  early  French  poetry.  It  is  well  known  that 
on  this  subject,  and  not  the  subject  of  “  early  ”  French  poetry 
only,  Mr.  Arnold  was  ohne  Organ ;  he  was  a  colour-blind  man 
preaching  against  the  absurdity  of  finding  anything  stirring  in 
scarlet,  or  acknowledging  any  influence  du  bleu.  But  in 'this 
short  notice  he  gives  himself  away,  in  a  fashion  quite  surprisino- 
for  so  scholarly  and  so  wary  a  man,  in  two  decisive  instances! 
lie  talks  of  the  Chanson  ~dc  Roland  “by”  one  Turoldus  or 
Tlieroulde.  Had  he  known  anything  about  the  matter  he 
would  have  known  that  it  was  nearly  as  safe  to  talk  of’  the 
opera  of  Faust  “  by  ”  one  Mario.  And,  later,  he  translates 
“  a  maintz  et  maintes  ”  “  to  many  and  many  a  one,”  ignoring 
the  difference  of  gender  which  makes  it  “  to  many  a  man 
and  many  a  maid.”  “  Sma’  sums;  sma’  sums,”  no  doubt,  as 
Bailie  Jarvie  says;  but  we  appeal  to  every  scholar  in  the  world 
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whether  a  man  who  made  similar  mistakes  in  Greek  would  he 
held  entitled  to  speak  about  Greek  literature.  They  show  that 
Mr.  Arnold  did  not  know  old  French,  and,  therefore,  that  when 
he  compared  a  passage  from  Roland  with  a  passage  from  Homer, 
he  was,  in  half  of  the  matter,  speaking  without  book.  And  now 
to  another  point.  Mr.  Arnold  was  exceedingly  fond  of  laying 
down  sweeping  assertions,  and  supporting  them,  or  not,  with  a 
quotation  which  was  supposed  to  settle  the  matter.  Here  are 
two  such  assertions  : — “  Ballad  poetry  is  a  lower  kind.”  “  Scott 
never,  I  think,  rises,  as  a  poet,  to  the  level  of  Byron  or  Words¬ 
worth  at  all.”  Indeed  ?  Then  here  is  one  of  his  own  favourite 
“  bricks  of  the  house  ”  for  Mr.  Arnold  : — 


Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
Walking  so  early ; 

Sweet  Eobin  sits  on  the  hush, 
Singing  so  rarely. 

“Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
When  shall  I  marry  me?” 
“  When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.” 


“  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 
Birdie,  say  truly  ?  ” 

“  The  grey-headed  sexton 
That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

The  glowworm  on  grave  and  stone 
Shall  light  thee  steady : 

The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing 
‘  Welcome,  proud  lady.’  ” 


Now  Shakspeare  (and  we  write  as  Englishmen  of 


English¬ 
men  caring  nothing  for  the  Scotch  colour)  can  beat  that  in  its 
own  style  and  others,  Dante  and  Homer  can  beat  it  in  others ; 
Heine,  /Escliylus,  Burns,  Keats,  and  one  or  two  more,  can  equal 
it.  But  Gray,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  all  idols  in  different  ways  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s,  never  have  touched  it  anywhere  in  the  truest  quali¬ 
ties  of  poetry. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  own  affection  for 
poetry,  though  intense  and  not  exactly  narrow,  was  strictly 
limited,  having  the  strangest  gaps  and  flaws,  and  that  he  was  all 
his  life  striving  to  construct  formulae  that  would  fit  in  with  his 
predilections.  We  believe  that  the  common  notion  of  classical 
culture  cramping  the  taste  is  utterly  absurd ;  it  certainly  does 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind  universally.  But  sometimes  it  does, 
and  it  might  seem  to  have  been  in  some  ways  better  for  Mr. 
Arnold  if  he  had  had  the  training,  or  the  absence  of  training,  of 
Hazlitt  and  Scott.  Yet  wisdom  (and  classical  training  is  very 
nearly  pure  wisdom)  is,  after  all,  justified  of  all  her  children. 
What  Mr.  Arnold  might  have  gained  in  catholicity,  he  would 
have  lost  in  serene  self-confidence,  in  accomplishment  of  style,  in 
conviction  of  those  truths  which,  after  all,  do  require  to  be  driven 
home,  first  of  all,  upon  Englishmen — the  truths  as  to  measure  and 
reticence,  as  to  form  and  proportion,  as  to  serious  selection  of 
subject  and  studious  appropriation  of  style.  He  is  constantly 
turning  with  exasperating  serenity  a  blind  eye  applied  to  a 
telescope  with  the  cap  on  towards  certain  subjects.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  Scotchmen  should  wish  to  tear  him  for  the  rubbish 
(intermixed,  as  always,  with  something  that  is  not  rubbish)  which 
he  has  talked  about  Burns  ;  that  his  other  rubbish  about  Lord 
Macaulay’s  “  Lays  ”  (it  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  of 
late  years  he  said  little  about  this)  should  have  provoked  others ; 
that  his  passion  for  erecting  a  private  and  often  borne  predi¬ 
lection  or  aversion  into  a  great  general  law  should  have 
created  in  others  a  tendency  to  regard  all  critical  dicta  as 
mere  fantastic  private  judgments.  But  these  very  eccentri¬ 
cities  and  faults  were  only  virtues  run  a  little  wild.  His 
tendency  to  dogmatic  generalities  was  closely  connected  with 
the  desire,  unfortunately  but  too  rare  in  Englishmen,  to  give 
a  reason,  even  if  he  had  to  make  one,  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  him,  to  connect  his  private  likes  and  judgments  into  an 
organic  whole.  His  damnable  iteration,  and  the  calm  manner 
in  which  he  would  lay  down  the  most  disputable  propositions  as 
undoubted  truths,  were  at  least  signs  of  a  great  critical  intrepidity, 
an  intrepidity  which  the  very  nature  of  criticism  rather  tends  to 
make  difficult  to  at  least  the  intelligent  critic.  To  a  man  who 
knows  much,  thinks  much,  and  is  able  to  weigh  his  knowledge 
and  his  thoughts,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  confident.  Mr. 
Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  mutatis  mutandis,  like  the 
poet,  a 

Prevailin':  critic  whose  undoubting  mind 

Believed  the  wondrous  doctrines  that  he  taught. 


And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  believe  one’s  own  doctrines,  even  when 
they  are  dubiously  sound.  But  Mr.  Arnold’s  were  generally 
sound  enough,  and  he  was  delightfully  free  from  doubt  about 
them.  He  could  lecture  about  the  “  personal  estimate  ”  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  unconsciousness  that  no  man’s  judgments  were  more  personal 
than  his.  He  could  repeat  the  phrase  “Scotch  drink,  Scotch 
religion,  and  Scotch  manners,”  four  times  in  a  paragraph,  and 
apparently  think  that  the  repetition  constituted  an  argument.  And 
yet  a  critic  not  conscious  of  much  direct  indebtedness  to  him,  and 
heartily  disagreeing  with  many  of  his  views,  might  slightly  alter 
Sterling’s  noble  words  to  Carlyle,  and  say  to  him,  “  No  critical 
man  if  not  towards  me,  yet  towards  England,  has  been  or  has 
done  like  you.” 


TAN  IS.* 

IT  will  be  seen,  witli  much  regret  by  well-wishers  to  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth  memoir,  that 
Mr.  Petrie’s  work  is  now  carried  on  independently,  a  change 


*  Tams.  Part  II. — Nebesheh  ;  and  Defenneh.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
With  Chapters  by  A.  S.  Murray  and  V.  LI.  Griffith.  London  :  Triibner 
&.  Co.  1888. 


for  which  he  offers  no  reason,  perhaps  wisely.  Meanwhile  we 
may  be  glad  that  he  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  present  volume,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  idle.  The  discoveries  in  the  eastern  Delta,  made  two 
years  ago,  are  no  doubt  of  the  highest  value,  especially  in  the 
light  they  throw  on  some  obscure  questions  connected  with 
Biblical  history  ;  but  nothing  can  surpass  the  results  of  last  year’s 
researches,  when,  working  independently,  Mr.  Petrie  found  the 
marvellous  remains  of  Ptolemaic  and  later  art  which  created  so 
profound  a  sensation  when  they  were  shown  in  the  gallery  of 
Lady  Artists  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  last  summer.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Petrie  is  going  back  to  the  same  scenes,  and 
will  probably  return  laden  next  year  with  similar  wonders. 

This  volume  contains  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  notes  on 
Tanis,  and  his  accounts,  with  annotations  by  Mr.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Griffith,  of  Defenneh  and  Nebeslieh.  At  the  first-named  place 
very  little  more  has  been  discovered  beyond  what  was  described 
in  the  first  part  of  the  account ;  but  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  translations  of  the  texts,  makes  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  chronology  of  a  very  obscure  period.  He  is  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  result  of  the  inscriptions  found  among  the 
broken  fragments  of  San.  The  early  monuments  “  are  provokingly 
suggestive  of  having  been  brought  by  Raineses  II.  to  adorn  his 
new  capital,”  says  Mr.  Griffith  in  an  odd,  but  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligible,  sentence.  The  latest  monument  found  was  a  stela  of 
Taharqa,  the  Tirhaka  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  though  very  fragmentary, 
it  seems  to  show  that  this  King  was  of  the  royal  stock,  the  nephew 
of  Ameniritis  or  Amenartas,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  conquest 
and  partly  through  his  mother,  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 
His  cousin,  the  Princess  Sliapenapt,  the  daughter  of  Ameniritis, 
carried  on  the  succession,  and  married  Psammetichus  I.  Mr.  Petrie 
found  a  porcelain  disk  at  San  with  the  name  of  the  second 
Psammetichus  on  it. 

The  papers  on  Nebeslieh  and  Defenneh  follow,  prefaced  by  an 
excellent  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Petrie,  taking  leave  of  the  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  lays  down  in  full  the  rules  which  have  guided 
liis  own  researches.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that,  “for  all 
purposes  of  true  archaeology,  specimens  of  which  the  age  and 
locality  are  unknown  have  lost  more  than  half  their  value.” 
This  loss  has  been  sustained,  unfortunately,  by  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  objects  gathered  in  the  British  Museum  until  quite  recently. 
Specimens  collected  by  dealers  and  travellers,  for  the  sake  of 
their  value  in  themselves,  form  nearly  the  whole  of  all  collections, 
public  and  private.  “A  specimen  may  be  inferior  to  others 
already  in  a  museum,  and  yet  it  will  be  worth  more  than  all  of 
them  if  it  has  its  history.”  It  becomes  a  key  to  the  history  of  its 
superiors,  and  the  aim  of  the  practical  excavator  should  be  to 
obtain  as  many  such  keys  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  existing 
collections.  The  question  as  to  what  is  worth  preserving  also 
engages’  his  attention.  There  is  no  question  more  troublesome. 
“  Sometimes  one  trifling  chip  of  pottery  may  be  worth  keeping 
and  recording,  when  thousands  of  sherds  and  pieces  of  bronze 
have  been  rejected.”  The  condition  of  objects  has  often  very 
little  to  do  with  their  true  value,  and  Mr.  Petrie  tells  the  story 
of  a  Frenchwoman  who  thought  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
“  a  hospital  of  cripples,”  and  greatly  preferred  Mme.  Tussaud’s. 
“  Archaeology  is  the  history  of  men’s  thoughts  and  works ;  it 
is  to  the  history  of'  mind  what  mineralogy  and  geology  and 
palaeontology  are  to  matter.”  To  reject  anything  because  it 
is  not  attractive  “  is  a  concession  to  mere  showmanism.”  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  has  some  experience  of  the  British  public  and  the 
objects  in  which  it  is  interested,  remarks,  somewhat  bitterly,  that 
in  biology,  if  a  set  of  preparations  illustrating  the  greatest  recent 
discoveries  was  placed  on  one  side  of  a  gallery,  and  a  row  of 
badly  stuffed  beasts  on  the  other,  “  the  populace  would  flock  to 
the  worthless  side.”  Apparently  the  study  of  archaeology  has  not 
conduced  to  the  increase  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  democratic  sympathies. 

The  excavations  he  describes  lie  at  places  seldom  or  never 
before  visited  by  Europeans.  “  Nebeslieh, ”  he  says,  “  was  never 
seen  by  any  archaeologist  until  my  flying  visit  when  I  was  at 
Tanis  ;  and  Defenneh,  though  seen  by  one  or  two  passing  travel¬ 
lers,  was  untouched  and  unheeded.”  Nebesheh  is  called  after  an 
old  Shelch,  who  was  very  civil  to  the  explorers.  He  has  received 
a  grant  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  marshy  grounds,  where 
he  is  truly  solitary,  with  only  a  few  rough  attendants,  and  one 
son,  “  who  is  but  a  sorry  result  for  all  the  six  and  forty  wives 
which  the  old  Sliekh  is  credited  with  having  had  in  times  past.” 
This  uxoriousness,  by  the  way,  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Canon  Taylor,  as  it  contradicts  one  of  his  favourite  theories.  The 
Shekli  gave  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  house-room,  which,  with 
the  help  of  some  iron  roofing,  became  tolerably  habitable  during 
the  three  months  of  their  stay.  To  Defenneh  he  transported  a 
select  band  of  workmen.  “  We  had  no  soldiers,  no  police,  no 
shekhs,  no  guards,  nor  any  of  the  usual  machinery  of  Egyptian 
rule,”  he  tells  us,  in  describing  his  regime  at  this  otherwise  unin¬ 
habited  spot.  “  The  experiment  answered  better  than  I  could 
have  supposed ;  though  I  had  up  to  seventy  people  there,  far 
from  all  dwellings,  in  the  desert,  I  never  had  the  least  trouble 
with  any  one.”  At  Nebesheh  ho  had  to  get  a  working  gang  to¬ 
gether  ;  when  he  went  to  Defenneh  they  were  ready  to  go  with 
him.  His  experience  has  an  important  bearing  on  questions  now 
being  warmly  discussed  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  It  throws  a 
clear  light  “  on  the  real  hardships  of  the  much-abused  institution, 
the  corvee.  It  is  clear  now  what  natives  will  gladly  do,  and 
j  what  they  will  go  without,  for  the  lowest  ordinary  wages,  and 
without  any  compulsion.  The  real  hardship  is  taking  ten  men  to 
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do  the  work  of  one,  and  removing  them  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
their  homes.” 

Tel  Badaui,  or  Bedawi,  or  Has  Farun,  “  Pharaoh’s  head,”  from 
a  great  monolithic  shrine,  is  now  Tel  Nebcsheh,  after  its  present 
chief,  and  contains — tell,  or  tel,  means  a  mound — remains  which 
date  back  fur  beyond  even  the  remote  kings  of  the  Mosaic 
period,  Humeses  and  Seti,  and  Merenptah,  to  the  time  of  that 
wonderful  and  mysterious  monarchy  known  as  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  other  countries 
exactly  parallel  with  the  sudden  appearance,  out  of  a  barbarous 
past,  of  the  splendid  civilization  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  its 
as  sudden  plunge  again  into  an  obscurity  so  profound  that  it 
cannot  be  fathomed.  Mr.  Petrie  found  the  remains  of  a  temple 
originally  founded  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  arid  was  able  by 
later  inscriptions  to  identify  the  tel  as  the  site  of  the  long-lost  city 
of  Am,  the  capital  of  the  nineteenth  nome  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
larger  city,  San,  Zoan,  or  Tunis,  was  in  the  nome  of  which  Am 
was  the  capital.  The  name  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “Land  of  Ham”  for  Egypt.  “  Land  of 
Kliam  ”  is  the  common  derivation,  but  there  are  many  weighty 
reasons  against  it.  As  Am  was  the  first  Egyptian  city  travellers 
coming  from  the  East  would  reach,  they  may  well  have  applied 
its  name  to  the  whole  country.  Am  and  Tunis  continued  for 
ages  to  flourish  alternately,  until  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans  Am  sank  to  the  size  of  a  mere  village,  and  the  temple 
was  finally  ruined.  Psammetichus  I.  established  an  outpost  still 
further  east.  Daphne,  where  he  placed  his  Greek  mercenaries,  is 
seventeen  miles  from  Am,  and  is  identified  in  Tel  Defenneh. 
Before  going  on  there  Mr.  Petrie  examined  the  cemetery  as 
well  as  the  temples  of  Am,  but  found  no  interment  earlier  than 
that  of  Pa-mer-Kaii,  an  official  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II. 
and  Merenptah.  Mr.  Petrie  was  much  surprised  to  find  red 
brick  in  use  in  this  tomb,  and  gives  us  full  particulars  of  all 
such  discoveries  in  Egypt  ;  but  readers  who  look  upon  the 
whole  science  of  Egyptology  as  a  means  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Exodus  of  Israel  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  they  think  Mr.  Petrie  will  take  the  tomb  of  Pa-nier- 
Ivaii,  who  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  events  which 
attended  the  flight  of  Moses  and  his  people,  as  the  text  for  a 
disquisition  on  this  subject.  After  some  remarks  on  the  scarabs 
and  other  sepulchral  images,  by  which  he  establishes  the  date  of 
this  and  other  later  tombs,  he  describes,  in  a  table,  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  amulet  with  respect  to  the  mummy  with  which  it 
was  found,  and  proves  that  a  constant  custom  prevailed — a  large 
stone  scarab,  for  example,  being  always  in  the  place  of  the  heart— 
a  custom,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  wliich  Ezekiel  alludes  to  when 
he  speaks  of  “  stony  hearts,”  in  a  well-known  passage. 

The  discoveries  at  Tel  Defenneh  were  made  public  in  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time,  and  the  account  now  given  of  them  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  pei'inanent  and  complete  record.  The  place  stands 
on  the  sandy  desert  bordering  Lake  Menzaleh,  halfway  between 
the  cultivated  Delta  and  the  Suez  Canal  south  of  Tel-el-Kebeer, 
but  north  of  the  town  of  Suez,  and  a  little  north-west  of  the 
Canal  station  called  Kantara.  It  was  the  advanced  post  to  guard 
the  great  road  into  Syria.  This  is  the  road  still  used  by  caravans, 
which'cross  the  Canal  at  Kantara,  an  Arabic  name  which  signifies 
“  bridge.”  Mr.  Petrie  went  to  Defenneh  with,  as  he  says,  only  the 
Carian  camp  of  the  mercenaries  of  Psammetichus  in  his  mind, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  ruins  were  called  “  Kasr  al 
Bint-al-Yahudi,”  which  is  good  enough  Arabic  for  “  Palace  of  the 
Jew’s  Daughter.”  This  name  was  sufficient  to  call  up  at  once 
memories  of  the  Tahpanhes  of  Scripture,  given  as  Tapline  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  opened  up  a  series  of  interesting  discoveries  as  to 
the  events  described  by  Jeremiah  (xliii.  5,  6,  7)  and  by  Josephus 
in  the  Antiquities.  The  annotations  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Murray,  the  long  and  learned  disquisition  on  standard  weights,  and 
the  series  of  plates  and  plans,  make  this  volume  of  the  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  series. 


DOYLE’S  JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER.* 

IT  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  books  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  same  writer  and  artist,  and  to  see  that  even  the 
exuberant  and  spontaneous  fancy  which  was  so  remarkable  in 
Doyle’s  work  was  carefully  nurtured  and  fostered  until  it  reached 
its  highest  development.  Doyle’s  success  was  due  to  hard  work. 
It  is  well  to  impress  this  fact  on  his  younger  admirers  as  often  as 
possible.  Too  many  people,  especially  aspirants  in  art,  think 
genius  alone  will  suffice  to  make  them  great.  The  career  of 
Richard  Doyle,  whose  genius  is  undoubted,  shows  that  con¬ 
stant  care  and  industry  are  at  least  as  necessary ;  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison  of  the  two  books  before  us  bring 
out  the  facts  of  the  case  with  great  distinctness.  The  second 
is  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Messrs.  Dalziel,  whose  name 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy,  and,  for  a  reason  easily 
stated,  we  prefer  it  to  the  new  and  coloured  plates  in  the 
undated  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
In  the  ’fifties  Doyle  was  at  his  best.  The  ideas  which  found 
their  first  expression  in  the  boy’s  sketch-book  of  1842  were 


*  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  By  Richard  Doyle.  London :  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode. 

The  Story  of  Jack  and  the  Giants.  With  Thirty-five  Drawings  hy 
Richard  Doyle.  New  edition.  London :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  1858. 


refined,  and  improved  to  the  highest  point  possible  ;  and,  though 
we  may  miss  the  colour,  on  the  whole  we  prefer  the  plain  wood- 
cuts  to  the  crude  colouring  in  the  new  volume.  When  Doyle’s 
studies  and  sketches  were  sold  at  Christie’s,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  this  and  other  books  of  the  kind  fetched  considerable  prices; 
and  one,  at  least,  of  them  has  before  this  been  published  in 
facsimile.  The  text  is  written  in  a  boyish  but  perfectly  legible 
hand,  and  even  the  mistakes  have  been  left  uncorrected.  The 
pages  are  surrounded  by  very  humorous  borders,  110  two  alike, 
and  the  pictures  are  very  spirited,  full  of  fun,  and,  if  we  had 
never  seen  anything  else  of  Doyle’s,  we  might  have  charac¬ 
terized  them  as  not  to  be  surpassed.  But  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  woodcuts  in  The  Story  of  Jack  and  the  Giants 
we  see  to  what  perfection  his  style  had  attained  in  the  four¬ 
teen  years,  or  thereabouts,  which  had  elapsed.  It  is  the  same 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  etched  plates  in  The  NeWcomes,  and 
with  the  little  initials  and  tail-pieces.  “  London  super  Mare,” 
facing  p.  86  of  vol.  i.,  for  example,  is  worth  everything  in  the 
coloured  sketch  book,  no  one  of  the  pictures  in  which  comes  near 
the  initial  A  on  p.  247,  where  we  see  Mr.  Honeyman  dragged  to 
prison  by  a  dreadful  giant.  Some  of  the  vignettes  in  the  Story 
are  also  very  good.  There  is  King  Arthur  knighting  Jack  (p. 
30),  on  the  next  page  the  ladies  are  buckling  on  his  armour  ;  at 
p.  46  the  border  represents  the  horses  dragging  the  giant  out  of 
the  moat,  a  cut  of  perfectly  amazing  delicacy  and  spirit.  The 
large  picture  on  p.  53,  in  which  Jack,  smiting  off  the  giant’s 
head,  is  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  halo  of  witches  and  fairies, 
may,  literally,  be  examined  for  an  hour  with  increasing  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  new  book  to  equal  these,  but  we  see  in  it 
the  germs  from  which  the  later  work  grew  up  by  careful  study, 
the  great  assistant  of  genius.  There  is  humour  in  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  genius,  but  compared  with 
the  Story  it  falls  far  behind.  Some  of  the  pictures  are,  however, 
irresistibly  comic.  On  p.  6  the  Justices  of  Cornwall  are  present  ing 
.Tack  with  a  sword ;  on  the  next  page  a  giant  is  screwing  his  glass 
into  his  eye  to  look  at  Jack  as  he  lies  asleep  in  a  wood  on  his 
memorable  “journey  into  Wales”;  further  on  we  come  to  the 
three-headed  giant  in  a  vault,  and  at  p.  25  there  is  a  prettily 
designed  little  vignette  in  which  King  Arthur  welcomes  Jack, 
but  rather  marred  bv  a  comparatively  crude  picture  of  the 
knighting  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page.  On  pp.  46  and  47  we 
see  the  germs  of  the  best  cut  in  the<S7ory,  but  in  every  respect  far 
inferior.  The  fairies  and  other  fabulous  folk  are  scattered  about, 
and  have  but  little  relation  to  the  hero  in  pink  below.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  if  Doyle  would  have  wished  these  sketch-books  "to  be 
published.  They  can  only  add  precocity  to  the  qualities  we 
associate  with  his  memory.  His  mature  work,  and  especially 
what  he  did  when  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  revival  and  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  were  strong  upon  him,  will  form  his 
best,  monument.  Some  of  the  vignettes  and  initials  he  contributed 
to  Punch  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  humorous 
artists,  and  certainly  no  one  could  better  interpret  Thackeray. 


SOMALILAND.* 

TjMtOM  the  coast  opposite  Aden — a  coast  historically  known 
-L  for  something  like  four  thousand  years — southward  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  westward  to  the  Kile  Valley,  stretches  the 
largest  unknown,  unmapped  portion  of  Africa  yet  remaining  as  a 
bait  to  the  enthusiastic  explorer — a  district  so  vast  that  to  traverse 
it  completely  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  would  be  a  feat 
entailing  the  certain  bestowal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s 
gold  medal.  Yet,  three  years  ago,  a  party  of  English  sportsmen — 
Messrs.  F.  L.  and  W.  D.  James,  Percy  Aylmer,  Lort  Phillips,  and 
Dr.  riirupp  (most  of  these  gentlemen  already  favourably  known 
to  the  reading  world  by  their  account  of  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the 
Soudan ) — came  very  near  accomplishing  this  exploit,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  or  four  “  big  things  ”  left  to  be  done  in  African 
exploration.  They  travelled  overland,  nearly  due  south  from 
Berbera,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  to  the  river  Webbe,  50  25'  K. 
latitude,  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies.  But  for  the  obstinate  refusal  of  their  followers  to 
proceed  any  further  into  the  unknown,  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey  along  the  Webbe  towards  the  sea,  and  have 
emerged  on  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Magdishu,  a  port  belonging  to 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  As  (Mere  were  few  natural  difficulties 
attending  this  proposed  continuation  of  their  Somali  explorations, 
compared  to  the  very  arduous  nature  of  their  journey  from 
Berbera  to  the  Webbe,  we  can  readily  sympathize  with  the  dis¬ 
appointment  expressed  by  Mr.  F.  L.  James— the  narrator  of  the 
journey — at  the  frustration  of  this  interesting  termination  of  his 
party’s  reconnaissance  in  unknown  Somaliland.  However,  a  great 
deal  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  East  Africa  by  the 
James  brothers  and  their  companions  in  their  journey  to  the 
Webbe ;  and  the  results  are  summed  up  and  placed  before  the 
reading  public  in  the  well-got-up  volume  that  we  are  here  re¬ 
viewing. 

It  has  long  since  been  recognized  by  naturalists  that  Southern 
Arabia  in  its  fauna  and  flora  belongs  to  Africa,  and  not  to  Asia. 
Somaliland  is,  as  might  be  imagined,  just  half  way,  in  the 

*  The  Unknown  Horn  of  Africa.  By  F.  L.  James,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

1  vol.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  London :  George  Philip 
&  Son. 
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character  of  its  natural  productions,  between  Arabia  and  the  rich 
districts  of  East  Equatorial  Africa.  It  is  a  semi-desert  country, 
taken  as  a  whole — that  is  to  say,  sandy  plains  alternate  with 
grassy  uplands  ;  desolate  hills  and  stony  plateaux  with  verdant 
watercourses;  thorny,  leafless  acacias  ( not  “mimosas,”  as  Mr. 
James  would  have  us  believe ;  mimosas  are  almost  absent  from 
Africa)  with  dense  and  luxuriant  belts  of  tropical  forest.  A 
not  unpleasing  land ;  parched  and  wind-swept,  hut  healthy  and 
full  of  big  game,  for  the  majority  of  large  African  animals 
appear  to  prefer  the  grassy  steppes  and  sparse  woodlands  which 
characterize  so  much  of  East,  Central,  and  South  Africa,  to  the 
dank  forests  and  lush  marshlands  of  the  rainy  equatorial  zone. 
Consequently  the  Jameses  came  across  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  zebra,  numerous  antelopes,  the  ostrich,  the  lion,  and  the 
wild  ass,  during  their  journey,  although,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  very  uncertain  character  of  the  natives,  and  the  tact  that 
they  could  rarely  trust  themselves  far  from  their  caravan  or 
fortified  camp  without  a  large  escort,  they  had  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  going  a-hunting,  and  consequently  their  bag  was 
small.  Nevertheless,  they  obtained  some  very  interesting  animals  ; 
a  remarkable  rodent,  Heterocephalus  Phillipsi,  new  to  science ; 
the  Somali  wild  ass,  which  differs  from  the  Ethiopian  species  in 
having  the  legs,  and  legs  only,  most  distinctly  striped ;  the  lovely 
dwarf  Kudu — the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  antelopes — 
and  the  handsome  Gazella  WaUeri  and  naso.  Mr.  Lort  Phillips 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  birds  and  butterflies,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  new  species,  and  these,  in  common  with  the  mam¬ 
mals  and  plants,  are  illustrated  in  the  volume  under  review  by  a 
number  of  coloured  plates. 

Mr.  James’s  book  gives  us  a  very  interesting  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  Somaliland,  who  consist  apparently  of  the 
Somals  proper,  of  negro  helot  tribes,  and  possibly  of  scattered 
remnants  of  an  earlier  Galla  race.  On  the  whole,  the  Jameses 
found  the  Somals  not  as  bad  as  they  had  been  painted,  and  also 
by  no  means  so  brave.  Indeed,  the  amusing  descriptions  of  the 
bluster  and  braggadocio  of  these  cowardly  brigands  might  fitly 
apply  to  many  other  dreaded  African  races  who,  despite  the  fear¬ 
some  reputation  they  may  earn  by  the  occasional  massacre  of  an 
undefended  white  man,  turn  out  to  be  arrant  cowards  when  they 
are  really  faced,  strength  to  strength.  "What  is  really  surprising 
in  Mr.  James’s  description  of  some  of  the  interior  tribes  of 
Somaliland  is  the  fact  that  they  actually  possessed  no  guns, 
and  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  weapons — asserting 
that  the  white  men  employed  thunder  and  lightning  to  kill  their 
enemies,  and  in  many  cases  bold  robbers,  such  as  the  Rer  Dollol 
or  the  Shebeili,  when  advancing  to  attack  the  Europeans’  caravan, 
would  fall  flat  on  their  faces  with  terror  at  the  noise  of  the 
firearms  which  were  fired  over  their  heads.  The  whole  tone  of 
Mr.  James’s  book  is  instinct  with  a  kindly  and  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  the  natives  of  the  countries  he  traversed,  and  we  feel 
sure  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  party  acted — indeed, 
by  subsequent  news  we  know — that  his  expedition  has  been  of 
real  benefit  to  British  interests,  by  leaving  a  distinctly  friendly 
feeling  to  English  travellers  among  the  fierce  excitable  people  of 
Somaliland. 

From  Mr.  James’s  account  the  Somals  would  seem  to  be  much 
less  fanatical  in  their  Mohammedanism  than  has  hitherto  been 
believed.  Indeed,  the  independent  manner  in  which  they  criti¬ 
cize  the  shortcomings  and  hardness-of-hearlng  of  Allah  would 
sound  blasphemous  to  a  strict  Moslem.  Nevertheless  Mr.  James 
and  his  friends,  while  never  truckling  to  their  religious  ideas, 
were  careful  to  avoid  scoffing  at  anything  they  held  sacred,  and, 
further,  adopted  a  capital  plan  for  conciliating  the  Ulema,  the 
scholars  of  the  tribe,  by  distributing  tastefully-bound  Korans. 
This  is  such  a  thoughtful  kindly  action,  so  conciliatory  and 
harmless,  that  we  trust  it  will  be  noted  by  future  explorers  in 
Moslem  Africa.  There  is  no  present  an  African  Mohammedan 
appreciates  more  (if  he  can  read,  and  most  of  them  can)  than  the 
Koran,  or — next  best  in  his  opinion — the  Bible  translated  into 
Arabic.  Both  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives  and  of  their  own 
numerous  followers,  and  in  the  discriminating  distinction  which 
they  make  between  true  “  sport  ”  and  the  senseless,  motiveless 
slaughter  of  wild  animals,  the  members  of  Mr.  James’s  expedition 
stand  out  in  pleasant  contrast  to  many  African  explorers,  past 
and  present.  Mr.  James  had  the  advantage  of  securing  Dualla — 
Stanley’s  old  servant — as  head  of  their  caravan.  Dualla,  who 
served  some  four  years  with  Stanley  on  the  Congo,  is  a  fine  young 
Somal  of  Aden,  who  speaks  Arabic,  French,  Portuguese,  Swahili, 
and  Congo,  and  grammatical  English,  and  who  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  innate  capabilities  of  the  handsome  Somali  race.  This 
people  Mr.  James  is  probably  not  far  out  in  believing  to  be  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Galla  race,  which  by  living  in  proximity  to 
Arabia  has  at  different  times  received  a  considerable  infusion 
of  Arab  blood,  and  possibly  also  a  slight  admixture  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  and  Danakil.  The  Somali  language  we  know  to  be  simply 
a  corrupted  dialect  of  Galla,  which  itself  is  a  great  Ilamitic 
tongue  split  up  into  many  dialects,  and  ranging  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  lying  between  Abyssinia  and  the  vicinity  of  Kilimanjaro, 
and  between  the  Nile  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that,  while  visiting  the  Webb'e  river,  Mr.  James  omitted  to  collect 
any  vocabularies.  The  dialect  of  Somali  there  spoken  by  the 
ruling  caste  would  doubtless  have  shown  interesting  differences 
with  the  language  of  the  north  coast  and  Aden ;  and  still  more 
interesting  would  have  been  specimens  of  the  language  of  the 
indigenous  negro  tribe  on  the  Upper  Webbe.  Mr.  James  vaguely 


hints  that  it  resembles  Swahili,  which,  if  true,  would  show  that 
it  was  a  Bantu  language. 

Mr.  James’s  book  is  brightly  written  in  a  lucid,  graphic  style, 
only  marred  here  and  there  by  a  strained  facetiousness,  which  is 
both  demode  and  out  of  place.  It  will  prove  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing,  however,  not  only  to  the  African  student,  but  to  that 
shallow,  restless,  book-skimmer,  the  “  general  reader.”  The 
British  public  owe  Mr.  James  and  his  companions  a  distinct  debt 
of  gratitude  for  having  carried  out  this  useful  reconnaissance  into 
a  difficult  and  unknown  country  at  their  own  cost,  and  with  help 
from  no  one.  Had  Mr.  James  been  a  Frenchman,  he  would  have 
been  invited  to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  would  have  had  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  conferred  on  him  ;  a  German,  and 
he  would  have  received  a  complimentary  commission  in  a  crack 
regiment ;  an  Austrian,  and  he  would  have  been  made  a  baron ; 
being  an  Englishman,  he  is  obstructed  and  hampered  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  enterprise  by  his  country’s  officials,  and  when  he  over¬ 
comes  the  obstacles  they  deliberately  put  in  his  way,  the  success 
and  usefulness  of  his  journey  are  peevishly  ignored. 


HISTORY  OF  TENNESSEE.* 

THE  common  consent  of  nations  has  permitted  a  writer  to 
think  nobly  of  his  subject,  and  so  we  shall  not  complain 
because  Mr.  Phelan  introduces  his  history  of  Tennessee  with  a 
certain  magnificence  of  language.  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to 
be  told  that  “  In  Tennessee  we  have,  within  the  limits  of  a 
century,  a  picture  of  national  life  as  complete  as  that  of  England 
through  its  two  thousand  years,  or  that  of  Rome  from  the  Kings 
to  the  Emperors.”  No  doubt  a  pint  of  small  beer  is  as  complete 
as  a  Jeroboam  of  port ;  but  Tennessee  is  not  even  a  complete 
pint.  As  Mr.  rhelan  himself  justly  points  out,  its  law  and  its 
administration  are  alike  derived  from  England.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  American  States,  the  history  of  Tennessee  is  the  history 
of  the  development  in  a  new  field  of  part  of  the  infinitely  more 
complicated  English  life.  However,  the  other  view  is  the  more 
likely  to  inspire  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Phelan  is  entitled  to  his 
modest  stimulant.  Jumping  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  book,  one  comes,  again,  on  other  passages  as  stately  as 
this.  How  great  were  the  politics  of  Tennessee !  “  From 

December  1834  to  the  loss  of  Tennessee  by  Polk  in  1844  may  be 
called  the  decade  of  partisan  fury,  though  the  era  of  partisan 
activity  continued  to  the  time  of  the  war.  The  contest  between 
Carroll  and  Ward  in  1821  and  that  between  Bell  and  Grundy 
for  Congress  in  1827  was  spirited  and  full  of  fire.  The  guber¬ 
natorial  struggles  between  the  Browns,  Trousdales,  Campbell, 
Johnson,  Gentry,  Henry,  Harris,  Hatton,  and  Netlierland  were 
obstinate  and  vehement,  but  all  were  tame  when  compared  with 
the  terrific  encounters  of  these  ten  years.  Then  every  election  was 
the  coming  together  of  the  Numidian  lion  and  the  Arachosian 
tiger.”  Even  after  much  experience  of  Irish  oratory,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  coming  across  these  specimens  of  eloquence.  Our  tame 
style  pales  on  comparison  with  the  adjectives  of  the  statesmen 
and  historians  whose  home  is  in  the  setting  sun.  The  American 
people  ought  to  be  great,  for  never  was  there  any  people  who 
more  desired  to  be  great  and  to  astound  the  world  with  mighty 
statesmen,  poets,  and  other  superb  beings. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  out  of  Tennessee  only  a  languid 
interest  is  stirred  by  Numidian  Browns  and  Arachosian  Hattons. 
For  ourselves  we  find  the  earliest  much  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  State.  After  1835  it  becomes  alto¬ 
gether  tame.  In  that  year  an  event  occurred,  of  which  Mr. 
Phelan  sees  the  full  importance.  “  Strange,”  he  says,  “  as  the 
statement  may  sound,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
making  of  Tennessee  was  the  hanging  of  five  men  in  Vicksburg  in 
July  1835.”  Surely  the  statement  is  not  strange  at  all.  The  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  right  persons  has  been  among  the  most  important  of 
events  in  the  making  of  all  States.  The  five  men  banged  at 
Vicksburg — their  names  were  North,  Hullams,  Dutch  Bill,  Smith, 
and  McCall — were  excellently  qualified  to  adorn  a  rope.  They 
were  gamblers  and  bullies,  the  most  desperate  members  of  a 
large  confederacy  which  had  long  oppressed  the  more  decent 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  At  last,  in  July  1835, 
the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  began  to  think  that  they  had  put  up 
with  this  long  enough.  As  not  uncommonly  happens  in  great 
national  crises,  matters  were  precipitated  by  an  accident.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  1835,  a  drunken  gambler  under¬ 
took  to  “run  the  meeting”  (Query,  an  earlier  form  of  “paint  the 
town  red  ”  ?).  He  was  laid  by  the  heels.  The  outrage  on  liberty 
shocked  the  gamblers,  and  this  drunken  gambler  in  particular. 
Supported  by  several  distinguished  citizens,  he  began  to  swagger 
with  a  revolver.  By  this  time  the  law-and-order  party  was  in 
open  revolt.  It  tarred  and  feathered  that  offender,  turned  him 
out,  and  ordered  his  fellow-gamblers  to  be  off.  The  majority 
obeyed,  but  a  few  martyrs  stood  their  ground,  and  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  house.  Headed  by  a  prominent  and  popular 
physician,  Dr.  Bodley,  who  died  at  the  moment  of  victory,  the 
citizens  stormed  the  house,  and  hanged  all  its  defenders  whom 
they  did  not  shoot.  1835  was  a  great  year  for  Tennessee.  In 
it  not  only  were  the  gamblers  hanged,  but  the  Mississippi  lighter¬ 
men  were,  by  some  small  shooting  and  a  good  deal  of  thrashing, 
brought  to  understand  that  they  must  pay  port  dues.  In  1834 
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John  A.  Murrell  had  been  brought  to  reason.  We  may  carp  at 
the  statesmen  and  orators  of  Tennessee,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  greatness  of  John  A.  Murrell  and  his  “  noble  band  of 
valiant  and  lordly  bandits,”  as  he  called  them,  in  a  style  learnt 
perhaps  from  Numidian  lions  and  Arachosian  tigers.  He  was  a 
murderer,  thief,  and  fence  of  undoubted  faculty.  By  an  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius  he  made  a  comfortable  income  out  of  runaway 
negroes.  lie  persuaded  them  to  come  oft’  with  him,  promising 
to  conduct  them  to  a  free  State,  if  they  would  only  consent  to 
pass  as  his  property  till  the  border  was  reached.  On  the  way  he 
sold  them  in  the  morning  and  stole  them  at  night.  On  the  border 
he  murdered  them.  At  the  end  of  this  career  of  scoundrelism  he 
was  only  sent  to  a  penitentiary.  With  these  various  rascals  the 
life  rather  goes  out  of  the  history  of  Tennessee.  The  great  reform 
of  1835  marks  the  end  of  the  period  of  pioneering,  first  settlement, 
and  disorder.  Mr.  Phelan  tells  his  story  in  a  readable  way  and, 
in  spite  of  his  occasionally  bombastic  style,  sensibly.  The  early 
history  of  Tennessee  is  not  particularly  interesting.  The  characters 
are  not  striking,  and  the  events  are  somewhat  tame.  Still  there 
were  in  the  first  two  generations  some  instances  of  adventure. 
The  pioneering  life  had  its  dangers ;  the  Indian  wars  give  it  a 
certain  colour,  and  once  the  Tennesseeans  struck  into  the  War 
of  Independence  with  some  effect.  The  whole  story  might  be 
told  in  a  quarter  of  the  space  Mr.  Phelan  has  taken  ;  but  then,  if 
he  had  followed  some  American  precedents,  he  might  have  made 
his  book  four  times  as  long,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  him 
for  his  moderation. 


A  DRAWING  SERIES.* 

"YTTE  have  no  doubt  that  these  twelve  long  books  in  extremely 

V  V  ugly  covers,  and  filled  (or,  more  properly,  half  filled)  with 
uninteresting  designs,  are  prepared  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
“  Illustrated  Syllabus  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.”  We  see  no  reason  either  to  doubt  that  good  girls  and 
boys  who  learn  to  copy  the  uninteresting  designs  quickly  and 
neatly,  and  to  master  the  elementary  problems  of  geometry 
which  these  books  contain,  will  in  due  course  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  the  “  Standards,”  and  get  certificates  and  prizes  for 
proficiency  in  Freehand,  &c.  What,  however,  we  doubt  very 
seriously  is  whether  such  a  course,  with  the  aid  of  such  a 
Drawing  Series,  is  likely  to  make  art  attractive  to  boys  and 
girls,  or  to  stimulate  in  the  slightest  degree  any  artistic  capacity 
they  may  possess. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  the  object  of  art-training  to  make 
its  first  stages,  not  delightful,  but  useful ;  that  drawing,  no  less 
than  other  studies,  must  be  taught  methodically  and  in  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner ;  that  students  must  learn  to  use  their  hands 
and  eyes  till  they  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  learnt  properly  without  going  through  a 
certain  amount  of  drudgery.  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  such  arguments  no  one  will  deny ;  but  yet  if  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  modern  systems  of  teaching  differ  from 
those  of  our  grandfathers,  it  is  in  the  effort,  and  in  most  cases 
quite  successful  effort,  to  make  this  “drudgery”  more  interesting 
and  less  arbitrary,  by  enlisting  the  pupil’s  intelligence  as  far  as 
possible  in  every  stage  of  the  course.  The  royal  road  to  know¬ 
ledge  has  indeed  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  many  ways  have  been 
found  to  make  the  existing  highways  more  enjoyable  and  less  ex¬ 
hausting.  In  this  Drawing  Series  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
attempt  in  this  direction. 

Yet  one  would  have  fancied  that  the  teaching  of  art  even  in 
its  earliest  stages  might  be  schemed  so  as  to  afford  some  cheerful 
encouragement,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  approach  the 
promised  land  of  beauty  through  quite  so  sterile  a  desert.  Even 
deserts  have  their  wells  and  oases ;  but  in  all  these  books,  with 
the  exception  of  a  natural  form  here  and  there,  like  a  leaf  or  a  bit 
of  honeysuckle  (and  these  are  drawn  without  the  least  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  beauty),  there  is  nothing  but  dull  and  un¬ 
intelligent  labour  in  store  for  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  “  copies,” 
as  the  jug  on  page  15,  are  of  quite  abnormal  hideousness.  To 
put  the  matter  in  a  purely  businesslike  way,  if  art  pupils  must 
copy  a  number  of  forms  in  a  mechanical  manner  in  order  to  train 
their  hands  (and  this  is  indisputable),  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  these  forms  beautiful  rather  than  the  reverse  F  A 
child  who  goes  patiently  through  this  series  will  gain  a  certain 
facility  in  handling  his  pencil,  but  his  mind,  which  might  at  the 
same  time  have  been  stored  with  beautiful  shapes,  will  have  only 
become  acquainted  with  divers  forms  of  ugliness. 

Without  recommending  the  adoption  in  its  entirety  of  the 
Japanese  system  of  teaching  art,  a  glance  at  one  of  their  drawing- 
books  will  show  that  they  understand  at  least  how  to  make  art 
study  attractive.  From  the  first  they  teach  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ments  of  line  based  upon  natural  growths;  and  in  training  the 
hand  they  have  regard  to  its  natural  movements,  and  do  not 
treat  it  as  an  organ  of  a  rebellious  disposition,  whose  inborn  pro¬ 
clivity  to  depart  from  the  straight  line  and  take  curves  of  its 
own  is  a  sort  of  original  sin,  which  must  be  sternly  repressed 
from  the  first.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  Japan  to  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  drawing-books  which  train  the  hand  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  several  series  issued 
in  connexion  with  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart  - 

*  Longmans’  Drawing  Boohs.  Books  1-12.  London  &  New  York : 
Longmans  &  Co. 


ment  which  have  been  full  of  interesting  and  pretty  exercises. 
The  “  Freehand  ”  copybooks  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Brown,  published 
by  John  Walker,  are  to  be  recommended  ;  but  the  best  of  all 
is  the  series  published  by  Blackie,  with  examples  chosen  by 
Mr.  Poynter.  From  beginning  to  end  of  this  series,  though 
much  will  necessarily  be  found  that  is  very  simple  and  severe, 
there  is  nothing  poor  or  bad ;  and  the  pupil  who  does  his 
work  well  will  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  going  through 
the  course  with  credit,  but  will  constantly  experience  the  plea¬ 
sant  sensation  of  constructing  something  which,  though  only  an 
imitation,  is  beautiful  in  itself.  He  or  she  will  also  have  become 
acquainted  in  a  very  intimate  manner  with  finely-chosen  ex¬ 
amples  of  decorative  art  of  very  different  styles. 

This  Drawing  Series  is  not  confined  to  Freehand  and  Design, 
but  includes  more  mechanical  instruction,  such  as  drawing  to 
scale  and  geometry  practical  and  solid.  With  regard  to  these 
classes  of  study  it  is  not  very  easy  for  the  teacher  to  go  very 
wrong,  and  our  chief  objection  to  the  books  devoted  to  them  is 
their  appearance.  They  are  cheap,  but  nowadays,  especially  in 
everything  made  with  type  and  paper,  this  is  no  excuse  for  their 
being  “nasty,”  which  in  this  instance  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
wanting  in  style  and  neatness.  Many  of  the  problems  in  Practical 
Geometry  appear  to  be  well  chosen  ;  about  others  we  have  our 
doubts.  Some  of  them  seem  to  us,  even  allowing  for  more  than 
ordinary  stupidity  on  the  part  of  pupils,  to  present  no  problem 
at  all ;  others  to  be  solved  with  much  unnecessary  trouble.  To 
construct  an  Isosceles  Triangle  having  vertical  angle  and  length  of 
equal  sides  given  is  one  of  the  latter.  To  ordinary  persons  it 
would  seem  sufficient  to  produce  the  lines  which  form  the  given 
angle  to  the  given  length  and  then  join  the  ends  of  the  lines. 
But  Messrs.  Longmans’  practical  geometrician  (or  the  South 
Kensington  Museum)  thinks  differently,  and  the  pupil  is  in¬ 
structed  first  of  all  to  make  the  vertical  angle  and  bisect 
it.  He  is  then  to  draw  a  straight  line  of  any  length,  and  at  a 
point  in  it  make  angles  equal  to  the  two  halves  of  the  given 
angle.  lie  is  then  to  produce  the  lines  to  the  given  length  and 
join  the  ends.  This  may  be  orthodox,  but  it  seems  not  a  little 
absurd.  On  the  whole,  this  Drawing  Series  compares  un¬ 
favourably  with  others  of  the  same  class,  and  is  not  worthy  of 
the  time-honoured  firm  whose  name  it  bears. 


THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAORI.* 

MR.  WHITE  has  now  published  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.  Here  we  find  Maori 
myths  and  traditions  often  repeated  in  many  variants,  for  it 
appears  that  the  different  tribes  often  tell  different  stories.  Yet 
there  is  a  distinct  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  uniform  and  orthodox 
tradition  among  the  Tohungas,  medicine-men,  priests,  and  in¬ 
structors.  “  Kirimaliinahina  was  a  Tohunga  who  taught  history 
incorrectly.  It  was  he  who  told  the  younger  Tura-kau-tahi  that 
Tiki  made  man,  whilst  the  fathers  had  always  said  that  it  was 
Io.  Te-wera  adopted  a  novel  method  of  preventing  his  teaching 
surviving  him,  or  his  spirit  escaping  and  perverting  the  mind  of 
any  other  Tohunga.  Having  made  an  oven  capable  of  containing 
the  entire  body,  he  carefully  plugged  the  mouth,  nose,  ears,  &c., 
and  then  cooked  and  ate  the  heretical  teacher.” 

This  is  a  valuable  and  pleasing  example  of  orthodox  methods 
in  a  barbarous  community.  The  Maoris  have  a  strong  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  preserving  oral  traditions  accurately.  Yet  even 
about  Ru  ai  moko  roa,  god  of  earthquakes,  there  is  uncertainty, 
for  (vol.  ii.  p.  2)  he  “  was  not  born,”  while  (vol.  ii.  p.  4)  we  read 
the  names  of  his  father  and  mother.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
meant  efforts  of  Te-wera,  the  Maori  Church  does  err,  and  has 
erred  on  many  weighty  matters  of  doctrine.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  White  gives  many  versions  of  each  myth.  But,  on  a  synoptic 
view,  the  discrepancies  are  usually  so  slight,  that  a  Maori  Robert 
Elsmere  need  have  found  little  cause  to  throw  off-  the  tchoka  (or 
white  fillet  of  the  Tohunga),  and  rush  into  such  wilful  error  as 
Kirimaliinahina. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  heresy  and  a  hasty  rationalizing 
temper  show  themselves  in  the  legend  of  Io.  Hitherto  we  have 
distinctly  held  that  Rangi  and  Papa,  heaven  and  earth,  were 
unborn,  and  the  makers  of  things.  But  now  it  is  alleged  that  “  Io 
really  is  the  God.  He  made  heaven  and  earth.”  How  does  this 
coincide  with  the  statement  that  Io  is  the  involuntary  twitching 
of  the  human  body,  an  ominous  kind  of  twitching?  “Bvthe 
pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes,”  is 
the  European  expression  of  a  similar  belief.  The  myths  are 
full  of  points  of  interest,  but  they  do  not  tell  a  long  tale  well 
and  coherently.  We  can  but  mark  passages  of  interest.  For 
example,  the  practice  by  which  a  man  avoids  his  mother-in-law 
and  a  woman  her  father-in-law  is  well  marked  in  early  usage. 
Here  (ii.  7)  we  have  an  example  of  an  amour  which  resulted 
from  not  practising  this  avoidance,  and  which  caused  great 
scandal.  Here,  too,  we  find  a  legend  of  childbirth,  which,  before 
Tura’s  time,  was  invariably  fatal  to  the  mother.  “  Tura  taught 
the  art  of  cooking,  and  how  children  might  be  born  with  safety 
to  the  mother.”  Tura  was  the  first  of  men  whose  hair  turned 
white.  “  Hence  grey  hairs,  age,  and  decay  have  come  on  all 
men.”  Here  comes  the  tale  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  was 
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Rona,  who  tripped  in  walking,  hurt  his  foot,  and  cursed  the 
moon.  “  She  came  down,  and  by  the  power  of  her  rays  drew 
him  with  his  calabashes  and  a  tree  which  he  had  laid  hold  of, 
and  placed  them  in  her  bosom,  where  he  and  they  have  remained 
and  may  be  seen  to  this  day.” 

The  famous  myth  of  Maui  is  told  in  many  variants.  A 
youngest  child,  an  abortion  like  the  youngest  of  the  Vedic 
Adityas,  Maui  was  the  fire-bringer,  the  heater  of  the  sun,  the 
culture  hero,  wrho  invented  barbs  to  hooks.  He  attempted  to 
conquer  death,  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
omission  of  some  rites  in  Maui’s  baptism.  Ilis  plan  was  to  enter 
into  his  grandmother  Night  and  he  hern  again ;  hut  Night  was 
awakened,  either  by  the  laughter  of  a  bird  or  of  Maui’s  brethren. 
Night  snapped  Maui,  and  ever  since  men  have  died.  In  the  form 
of  a  dove  he  stole  fire — like  Yelil,  like  a  Finnish  hero,  like  the 
Gayatri,  like  the  wren  in  Normandy,  like  Prometheus  in  Greece. 
The  sun  used  to  set  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  before  Maui 
beat  him  and  broke  his  wings.  In  vol.  ii.,  p.  87,  is  the  Maori 
version  of  the  Myth  of  the  Moon  and  Death,  which  is  known  in 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  among  the  Zulus.  Has  it  been  separately 
evolved,  or  has  it  been  diffused  by  transmission  P  In  this  case, 
as  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon  suggests  that  man’s  life 
may  wax  after  waning,  either  hypothesis  is  possible. 

Maui  said  to  Hina,  the  moon  : — “  Let  death  be  brief ;  and,  as 
the  moon  dies  and  returns  with  renewed  strength,  so  let  man  die 
and  revive.”  But  Ilina  said: — “Not  so.  Let  death  be  long; 
and,  when  man  dies,  let  him  go  into  darkness  and  become  like 
earth,  that  those  he  leaves  may  weep,  and  wail,  and  lament.” 

It  is  a  fine  myth,  but  does  not  exclude  the  belief  in  a  home 
of  the  dead  whence  one  woman  wTas  rescued  more  completely 
than  Eurydice.  She  loved  a  Maori,  and  hanged  herself  on 
hearing  that  he  was  already  married.  Her  kin  took  up  the 
blood-feud  against  the  man,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  back  from  Po,  or  Hades.  In  the  Maori  Hades,  as  in 
Europe  and  America,  he  who  eats  the  dead  men’s  meat  can  never 
come  back  to  earth.  Apparently  this  lady  had  been  cautious, 
and,  by  an  artful  and  original  dodge,  she  was  restored  to  her 
people.  But  the  person  who  suffered  was  the  first  wife  of  this 
queer  Orpheus,  for  the  public  insisted  on  his  marrying  the  lady 
he  had  rescued. 

The  comparatively  historical  traditions  of  New  Zealand,  the 
early  invasions,  and  the  early  wars,  are  obscure  in  the  telling, 
and  of  no  great  interest.  The  Maoris  were  the  Norsemen  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Within  our  own  time  many  of  them 
besought  the  famed  Pakelia  Maori  to  lead  them  on  a  new  quest, 
to  conquer  new  isles.  But  they  came  to  an  old  and  world-weary 
man ;  had  he  been  young  romance  would  have  gained  a  new 
chapter.  They  migrated  with  their  women  in  their  canoes ; 
they  obliterated,  they  devoured  the  old  dwellers  in  the  isles 
they  mastered.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  came  from  Java ; 
that  Hawaiki,  with  its  volcanoes,  is  “  Little  java,”  iki  being  the 
Maori  diminutive.  The  mystery  of  the  race,  and  the  astonishing 
abstractness  of  its  metaphysics,  remain  perennial  problems  wdiick 
science  may  never  solve.  No  other  people  has  such  treasures  of 
pure  metaphysic  imbedded  in  savage  myth.  The  Orphic  Hymns 
are  the  nearest  analogies  to  the  Maori  Vedas.  Mr.  A  bite’s  book 
is  a  treasure  of  knowledge  about  their  religion,  their  ritual,  their 
agriculture,  their  “  land-grabbing,”  their  society,  their  arts,  such 
as  moko,  or  tattooing,  and  the  discovery  and  use  of  greenstone. 
No  book  on  the  Maoris  is  so  brilliant  and  poetic  as  the  work  of 
the  Pakeha  Maori,  which  Lord  Pembroke  edited,  with  the  epic 
on  the  English  war,  many  years  ago.  But  there  is  a  very 
Homeric  touch  in  the  description  of  an  ambush  in  Mr.  W  bite’s 
volumes  (ii.  276).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ilomer  contrasts 
the  tears  and  terror  of  the  coward  in  an  ambush  with  the 
firmness  of  the  brave.  Here,  too,  we  learn  that  a  certain 
chiefs  teeth  chattered  with  terror,  and  that  another  warrior 
caught  him  by  the  leg.  “  Sit  still,”  he  said,  “  and  keep  quiet. 
Wait  till  I  stamp  my  foot,  and  then  rise.”  “  Tama-i-hara-nui’s 
teeth  chattered  with  fright  as  he  sat  cowering  in  the  rushes,” 
exactly  like  some  Greeks  in  ambush  among  reeds,  in  a  vase 
of  the  British  Museum.  More  than  Homeric,  with  a  chival¬ 
rous  barbarism  of  its  own,  is  the  conduct  of  the  chief  who 
killed  three  of  his  kinsmen,  because  a  stranger  had  protected  them 
in  war.  “  I  could  not  permit  you  to  boast  that  you  had  either 
slain  or  spared  any  of  my  family.  The  honour  of  our  family 
demanded  their  death  at  my  hands.”  That  was  a  very  pretty 
punctilio.  The  folly  of  womanly  economy  is  well  illustrated  else¬ 
where.  A  man’s  wife  gave  his  Atua,  or  domestic  deity,  the  worst 
eel  of  many  eels  that  had  been  caught,  “  a  very  small  and  thin  eel." 
The  Atua,  therefore,  betrayed  her  husband  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Much  in  the  style  of  David’s  treatment  of  Saul  is  the 
conduct  of  Te-rangi-taman,  who  found  his  enemy,  Mold,  asleep, 
and  did  not  slay  him,  but  laid  his  own  dog-skin  mat  across  his 
foeman’s  knees.  The  Maoris  do  not  seem  often  to  have  tortured 
their  foes,  except  (iii.  28 5I  when  they  richly  deserved  it.  If  we 
may  infer  this  clemency  from  the  silence  of  their  history,  they 
■were  more  sympathetic  people  than  the  Bed  Indians,  less  cruel, 
though  decidedly  more  cannibal.  A  nobler  race  of  barbarians  has 
never  been  swept  almost  into  the  void  bv  European  colonization. 
Yet  the  scarcity  of  cereals  capable  of  cultivation  and  the  paucity 
of  edible  animals  in  New  Zealand  make  it  doubtful  whether  these 
brave,  philosophic,  and  chivalrous  savages  would  ever  have 
attained  to  a  peaceful  and  stable  civilization  of  their  own.  They 
had  separately  evolved  the  art  and  mystery  of  spinning  tops.  It 
ifi  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  White  would  add  to  the  traditions  a 


volume  on  the  very  curious  laws  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  But,  perhaps,  he  has  not  finished  his  collection  of 
historical  traditions,  which,  as  the  Maori  texts  are  printed,  seem 
no  less  valuable  to  the  philologist  than  to  the  historian.  The 
book  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  students  of  the 
history  and  development  of  mankind  and  of  society. 


PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.* 

AT  this  time  of  year,  when,  anticipating  the  cry  for  indoor 
amusements  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  people  are  trying  to 
get  plays  for  children  to  act,  Terra-Cotta  Flays  have  appeared  in 
the  nick  of  time.  They  are  a  set  of  four  plays,  founded  on  the 
old  fairy  stories — “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “  The  White  Cat,” 
“  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  and  “  Snowdrop  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs.”  They  can  be  had  separately  for  sixpence  each,  or  bound 
together  in  a  prettily-got-up  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  only  two  of 
them  are  entirely  written  in  verse — “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  and 
“  Snowdrop  ” — it  is,  as  a  rule,  much  easier  for  children  to 
learn  verse  by  heart  than  prose.  Much  fun  can  be  made  out 
of  the  play  on  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  which  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  to  act  of  the  four  plays.  “  The  White  Cat,”  too,  is  a 
capital  one  to  get  up,  for  the  difficulty  of  the  enchanted  princess 
is  cleverly  got  over  by  making  the  white  cat  a  lovely  girl,  who 
goes  to  a  fancy  ball  at  which  the  three  young  princes  are  to 
choose  their  wives,  disguised  as  a  white  cat.  The  youngest 
prince  falls  in  love  with  her  voice  and  her  pretty  ways,  and 
in  spite  of  being  told  that  she  is  obliged  to  wear  the  cat’s  head 
as  a  mask  to  hide  her  ugliness,  insists  upon  marrying  her.  The 
last  scene  is  very  pretty,  where  the  three  sons  present  their 
brides  to  their  father,  who  has  promised  his  kingdom  to  the 
prince  who  gets  the  loveliest  wife  ;  the  youngest  takes  oft'  the 
mask  from  his  bride,  and  discovers,  to  his  astonishment  and  his 
brothers’  disappointment,  that  he  has  got  the  most  beautiful  lady, 
and  therefore  his  father’s  kingdom. 

“  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  ”  will  present  many  difficulties  as  to 
scenery,  and  is,  perhaps,  too  sentimental  to  be  a  favourite  play 
with  children,  though  the  fascinations  of  a  giant  and  a  great  deal 
of  roaring  and  thunder  may  go  a  long  way  in  its  favour.  “  Snow¬ 
drop  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  ”  has  much  of  the  tragedy  in  it ;  but, 
if  the  young  folks  are  bent  upon  a  thrilling  performance,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  to  choose  it.  It  will  take  time  and  trouble 
to  get  up  any  of  these  plays  really  well  as  to  dresses  and  scenery ; 
but  that  is  not  a  disadvantage  in  the  long  evenings,  when  “  What 
shall  we  do  ?  ”  is  apt  to  be  a  too  frequent  question. 


DUKE  ERNEST  AND  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.-)- 

THE  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotka  are  naturally 
addressed  rather  to  the  German  than  to  the  English  public, 
and  to  politicians  and  diplomatists,  sovereigns  and  statesmen, 
rather  than  to  ordinary  readers.  The  history  of  the  ten  years 
from  1840  to  1850  occupies  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  large  and  closely-printed  pages  which  the 
two  volumes  contain.  If  the  events  of  the  forty  years  which 
have  nearly  accomplished  their  course  subsequent  to  the  point 
which  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg’s  narrative  reaches  be  told  at  the 
same  length  they  will  extend  over  eight  more  volumes.  We  do 
not  complain  of  this  minuteness.  For  persons  who  wish  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  persons  and  events  of  an  important  period  of 
European,  and  especially  of  German  history,  the  Duke’s  volumes 
are  indispensable.  The  world  knows  the  play  as  it  was  acted. 
He  takes  us  behind  the  scene  and  shows  us  the  secrets  of  the 
stage  management.  The  practice  of  instantaneous  biography,  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  complains,  has  a  tendency  to  multiply  itself. 
One  book  of  memoirs  produces  another  book  of  memoirs,  or  per¬ 
haps  half  a  dozen  other  hooks.  The  quorum  pars  maynafui  is 
the  inspiration  of  almost  all  these  works.  Prince  This,  or  the 
Duke  of  That,  or  Mr.  The  Other  conceives  that  his  share  in  events 
has  been  underrated  or  misconceived  by  the  latest  diarist  or  auto- 
biographer,  and  he  supplies  the  rectification  while  happily  there 
is  time  and  he  is  alive  to  do  so.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  can¬ 
didly  admits  this  motive :  “  I  openly  express  my  conviction,  that,  in 
our  busy  times,  when  the  success  of  a  thing  is  only  judged  by  out¬ 
ward  appearances,  the  man  of  action  must  now,  more  than  ever, 
feel  the  necessity  of  preventing  his  views  of  political  life  and  his 
part  therein  from  being  entirely  lost  sight  of.”  Owing  to  the 
silence  of  the  wearers  of  crowns  and  leading  statesmen,  Mr.  Nemo, 
he  complains,  is  very  apt  to  assert  an  importance  which  by  no  means 
1  belongs  to  him,  and  in  which  the  Duke  is  not  disposed  to  acquiesce. 
The  Duke  shows  that  he  was  an  intelligent  observer  and  shrewd 
critic  of  the  German  and  European  politics  of  his  time,  and  that 
his  share  in  shaping  events  was  in  some  cases  considerable.  A 
petty  prince,  in  the  territorial  sense,  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
a  petty  person,  and  the  Duke  of  Pumpernickel  may  play  a  part 
in  affairs  greater  than  that  of  more  magnificent  potentates. 

The  social  and  political  movements  in  Germany  previous  to  the 
revolutionary  year  1848,  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  the  King,  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  rivalry  of 


*  Terra-Cotta  Plays.  By  C.  M.  Provost.  London  :  Smith  &  Innes. 

1888. 

f  Memoirs  of  Ernest  II.,  Iluhe  of  Saxe- Coburg- Gotha.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  embracing  period  1818-50.  London  :  Remington  &.  Co.  1S88. 
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Austria  arul  Prussia,  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  controversy — to  say  nothing  of  the 
constitutional  movement  in  S axe-Coburg  Gotha,  to  which  the 
Duke  naturally  attaches  great  importance — are  among  the  topics 
embraced  in  these  volumes.  It  is  natural  that  the  Duke  should 
somewhat  exaggerate  the  functions  of  the  smaller  princes  in  the 
German  State  economy,  whom  he  seems  to  regard  much  as  Sir 
Vavasour  Firebrace  regarded  the  order  of  baronets  in  England. 
To  English  readers,  however,  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
these  volume  are  pages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  part  taken 
by  England,  and  especially  by  the  English  Court,  in  the  politics 
of  the  time.  His  view  does  not  altogether  coincide  with  that 
which  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort — which 
is  virtually  the  Queen’s  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort — leaves  on  the 
mind.  The  difference  is  less  in  the  facts  than  in  the  appreciation 
of  facts  and  the  judgment  of  character.  The  affection  which  Duke 
Ernest  had  for  the  person,  and  the  respect  which  he  entertains 
for  the  memory,  of  his  younger  brother,  are  evidently  cordial 
and  thorough ;  but  they  remain  on  this  side  of  idolatry.  “  By 
nature,”  he  says,  “  we  were  neither  bodily  or  mentally  much 
alike.”  The  physical  weakness  of  Prince  Albert  encouraged  a  pre¬ 
mature  mental  development,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  an  early 
habit  of  systematizing  his  thoughts  at  a  time  when  observation 
and  the  collection  of  materials  for  thinking  would  have  been 
more  useful.  He  had  almost  from  the  first  what  the  Duke  or  his 
translator  calls  “  an  original  doctrinary  way  of  handling  all  sub¬ 
jects.”  Their  education  as  boys  was  rather  in  mathematics  and 
physics  than  in  literature;  Greek  was  omitted,  though  they  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  history,  and  of  Latin,  extending  to  the  power 
of  conversing  and  debating  in  it.  Their  theological  training  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  German  rationalism  of  their  day. 
When  at  confirmation  they  were  asked  whether  they  intended  to 
remain  true  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  Prince  Ernest,  with  boyish 
diplomacy  replied,  “  I  and  my  brother  are  determined  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  acknowledged  truth.”  When  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
in  his  biography  of  Prince  Albert,  “  speaks  of  his  ‘  natural  piety,’ 
it  was  probably,”  says  the  Duke,  “  on  account  of  the  English 
public ;  for  this  description  suited  him  certainly  even  less  than 
it  did  me.” 

In  1836  the  two  young  men  visited  their  uncle  King  Leopold 
in  Brussels ;  and,  while  profiting  by  the  political  lessons  to  be 
learned  there,  they  did  not  neglect  the  completion  of  their 
education  in  its  academic  sense.  The  Professor  whose  influence 
upon  them  was  greatest  was  Qufitelet.  There  have  been  philo¬ 
sophers  who  have  reduced  logic  to  mathematical  forms — in  our 
own  time  De  Morgan,  Boole,  and  Jevons.  Qubtelet  made  politics 
mathematical  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities 
to  human  affairs  and  the  statistical  treatment  of  life.  “  QutStelet’s 
influence  over  my  brother,”  says  the  Duke,  with  much  shrewd¬ 
ness,  “  in  this  respect  was  one  which  formed  his  whole  manner 
of  viewing  the  world.  During  his  entire  lifetime  he  preserved 
the  statistically  mechanical  grasp  of  social  and  political  questions, 
and  in  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  and  works  of  later  years  I 
was  reminded  of  the  deep  observations  and  lectures  which  we  had 
heard  from  Qu6telet  in  Brussels.”  The  social  life  of  the  two  Princes 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Court.  They  formed  acquaintance 
with  some  fugit  ive  Italian  Carbonari,  to  whom  a  house  near  Brussels 
had  been  assigned.  Among  them  were  Count  Arrivabene  and  Silvio 
Pellico.  In  1837  they  persuaded  their  father  to  allowthem  to  attend 
the  University  of  Bonn,  during  three  semestres ;  and,  while  leading 
the  convivial  life  with  which  the  idea  of  a  German  student  is 
associated,  were  assiduous  in  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and 
in  private  reading.  The  two  Princes  were  surprised  to  find  them¬ 
selves  a  good  deal  more  Liberal  than  “  the  completely  forefatherless 
professors,”  who  assaulted  Radicalism  from  their  chairs.  When 
Perthes  talked  of  God’s  grace,  in  his  lectures  on  State  Rights, 
they  were  content  to  interrupt  him  “  with  half-loud  exclamations. 
But  when  he  expressed  a  fine  conviction  of  the  God-sent  ex¬ 
traction  of  certain  State  institutions,  we  intimated  to  his  great 
vexation  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take  this  home,  set  down 
in  black  and  white  in  our  notebook.”  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1838  the  brothers,  leaving  the  University,  were  separated 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  Prince  Ernest  taking  military 
service  in  Dresden,  Prince  Albert  visiting  Italy.  The  next  year 
was  that  of  the  younger  Prince’s  betrothal  to  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  marriage  followed  in  February  1840. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  introduces  his  remarks  on  the 
domestic  and  political  life  of  liis  brother  in  England  by  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria. 
In  indirect  contradiction  of  some  rather  ill-natured  remarks 
scattered  up  and  down  Mr.  Greville’s  Diaries,  he  says  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  though  a  woman  of  excellent  intentions,  had 
no  great  influence  over  her  daughter,  who  as  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  displayed  an  indomitable  will.  The  Baroness  Lehzen,  the 
Queen’s  governess,  of  whom  Her  Majesty  speaks  with  the 
greatest  affection,  is  not  a  favourite  with  the  Duke,  and  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  her  intrigues,  and  her  desire  to  preserve  her  influence, 
certain  hitches  in  the  matrimonial  arrangements.  The  Duke,  in 
the  peculiar  English — often  clumsy,  sometimes  barbarous — which 
the  translator  puts  into  his  mouth,  introduces  the  subject  in  the 
following  sentence : — “  In  the  book  about  Prince  Albert,  a  small 
traitor  has  sneaked  into  one  of  the  notes,  which  speaks  of  a  state 
of  things  which  gave  rise  to  much  more  suffering  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.”  The  Duke  remained  in  England  during  the 
three  months  which  followed  the  marriage  of  his  brother.  “  Thus 


I  was  a  witness  of  the  daily  increasing  understanding  between 
the  young  married  pair,  to  both  of  whom  their  strongly  defined 
characters  made  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  understand 
the  art  of  yielding  one  to  the  other.”  The  Duke  refers 
with  some  complacency  to  letters  from  London,  in  which  he 
“  vividly  and  drastically  described  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  this  process  of  heart  training.”  The  social  life  of  Prince 
Albert  ,  according  to  his  brother,  made  some  deductions  from  his 
domestic  happiness.  “  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  English 
society  were  more  agreeable  to  me  than  they  ever  became  to  my 
brother  in  after  years.”  He  had  affectionate  disputes  with  Prince 
Albert  as  to  the  tone  which  he  adopted.  lie  was  unfortunate, 
the  Duke  thinks,  in  the  private  secretary,  who  was,  in  a  measure, 
forced  upon  him.  “  He  was  an  intellectual  and  gifted  young 
man,  Mr.  Anson,  but  filled  with  violent  animosity  towards  large 
numbers  of  families  ....  and  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  all 
Germans.”  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  had  Stockmar’s  friendship 
and  advice  from  the  first ;  but  the  Stockmar  of  these  pages  is  not 
quite  the  Stockmar  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  “  Stockmar’s  hand,”  says  the  Duke,  “  often  appeared  to 
give  more  than  it  really  offered.”  He  had  the  habit  of  getting  out 
of  the  way  when  his  advice  had  led  those  who  took  it  into  difficulties. 
“  I  am  not  aware,”  says  the  Duke,  “  whether  anybody  has  ever 
written  in  history  about  the  political  dilettantism  of  medical 
scientists  ....  who,  through  their  practice  among  princely 
personages  and  statesmen,  have  made  more  or  less  energetic 
researches  in  the  department  of  politics.  Stockmar  also  belongs 
to  this  list  of  almost  invariably  remarkable  and  historically  most 
interesting  persons  and  characters.  .  .  .  As  a  council  of  physi¬ 
cians  regards  laymen  of  both  high  and  low  rank  with  contempt, 
and  at  the  most  smilingly  looks  upon  any  one  outside  of  their 
charmed  circle  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  of  their  science, 
so  Stockmar  handled  political  business  matters,  and  judged  man¬ 
kind.”  Stockmar’ s  influence,  according  to  the  Duke,  mischievously 
stimidated  the  doctrinaire  habit  of  mind  natural  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  “  Both  of  them  grew'  more  and  more  disapproving  in 
their  judgment  of  the  aristocratic,  as  well  as  the  meaner  political 
sphere,  which  boldly  invaded  life  and  practised  there.”  Tho 
result  was  the  development  in  what  the  Duke  calls  “  Stockmar’s 
circle  ”  of  a  certain  haughtiness,  a  certain  spirit  of  caste,  “  which, 
almost  pretended  to  infallibility.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Duke’s 
judgments  of  character  are  original  and  independent.  We  have 
not  space  to  do  more  than  signalize  them,  without  discussing  in 
what  degree  they  are  true  or  false.  They  are  offered  in  correction 
of  impressions  derived  from  other  sources,  and  may  in  their  turn 
need  to  be  rectified. 


DRAMATIC  REMINISCENCES.* 

■jVrOTWITIIST  ATS  DING  the  success  of  the  delightful  volumes- 
i- N  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  which  were  published  a  short 
time  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  approach  without 
misgiving  six  volumes  of  a  kindred  kind,  covering,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  the  same  period,  and  coming  from  the  pens  of  persons 
who  are  equally  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  period 
which  these  books  embrace — the  last  sixty  years — has  been  an 
eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  eminent  actors  and  actresses  which  it  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  also  from  the  remarkable  change  of  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  stage  which  it  has  witnessed ;  but  when  several 
people  set  to  work  on  the  same  subject,  without  any  previous- 
understanding,  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  inevitable.  In 
the  case  of  the  works  before  us,  however,  the  material  is  freshly 
and  vigorously  handled  by  all  three  writers,  so  that  the  repetition 
becomes  almost  welcome.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  old 
stories  told  of  well-known  actors,  such  as  Macready  and  Phelps, 
might  have  been  omitted,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  other 
matter  which  we  shall  discuss  presently.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  to  Dr.  Westland  Marston’s  W'ork,  which  will  be  of  per¬ 
manent  value  to  students  of  dramatic  literature,  though  not  on 
that  account,  we  hope,  less  interesting  to  the  public.  The  modem 
reader  of  popular  works,  however,  inclines  to  the  homoeopathic 
principle  of  small  doses,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  recent 
flood  of  what  may  be  termed  “  Reminiscence  ”  literature  may 
cause  him  to  neglect  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  this 
nature,  if  they  are  placed  before  him  in  the  unnecessarily  bulky 
form  to  which  many  publishers  and  authors  still  cling  so  fondly. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ilatton  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  way 
in  which  he  has  performed  the  difficult  task  of  putting  into  read¬ 
able  form  Mr.  Toole’s  invaluable  recollections  of  all  the  notable 
players,  living  and  dead,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in 
the  course  of  his  successful  career.  In  his  opening  chapter  Mr. 
Hatton  explains  that  Mr.  Toole  is  “  not  one  of  those  busy  men 
who  find  time  to  keep  diaries  ” ;  he  has  therefore  cast  his  book, 
no  doubt  wisely,  into  the  form  of  a  prolonged  “  Interview.”  This 
is  very  convenient  for  those  who  like  their  reading  made  easy, 
and  who  do  not  care  to  remember  what  they  read  about ;  but  to 
any  one  who  is  really  interested  in  the  actors  about  whom  Mr. 

*  Reminiscences  of  J.  L.  Toole.  Related  by  himself  and  chronicled  by 
Joseph  Hatton.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  YV.  II.  Margetson. 
2  vols.  London  :  Ilurst  &  Blackett.  1889. 

Our  Recent  Actors.  By  Westland  Marston.  2  vols.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1888. 

Players  and  Playwrights.  By  John  Coleman.  2  vols.  London:  Chatta 
&  Windus.  1888. 
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Toole  discourses  with  such  invariable  acumen,  and  almost  in¬ 
variable  amiability,  the  system  has  its  disadvantages.  For 
example,  one  has  constantly  to  refer  hack  several  pages  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Toole  is  talking  to  Mr.  Hatton,  or 
whether  some  other  person  is  relating  his  experiences  to  Mr. 
Toole.  The  use  of  different  sized  types  would  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "book  abounds  in  anecdotes 
of  the  famous  actor,  which  Mr.  Hatton  weaves  into  the  narra¬ 
tive  with  really  admirable  skill ;  hut,  in  his  desire  to  give  an 
absolutely  faithful  portrait  of  Mr.  Toole,  he  has  made  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  tell  too  much.  Many  of  the  practical  jokes 
which  Mr.  Toole  has  perpetrated  on  his  friends — Mr.  Irving,  the 
late  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  Burnand,  and  others — or  has  in  turn 
suffered  at  their  hands,  were,  no  doubt,  exquisitely  funny ;  but 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  literary  skill  to  reproduce  the  exact 
flavour  which  made  these  things  amusing.  Again,  princes, 
private  individuals,  and  corporate  bodies  have  striven  to  do  honour 
to  the  “  prince  of  low  comedians  ”  in  the  usual  English  fashion  of 
entertaining  distinguished  persons — namely,  by  giving  him  dinners 
and  banquets.  It  is  right  that  these  things  should  be  duly 
chronicled,  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Toole  can  count  after-dinner 
speaking  among  the  list  of  his  many  accomplishments,  Mr.  Hatton 
was  well  advised  in  printing  specimens  of  his  speeches  which  are 
both  amusing  and  interesting  ;  he  was  not  well  advised,  however, 
when  he  decided  to  reproduce  the  speeches,  not  only  of  Mr.  Toole, 
but  al:  o  of  the  chairman  on  each  occasion.  Even  though  the 
chairman  once  happened  to  be  so  distinguished  a  speaker  as 
Lord  Kosebery,  it  was  unnecessary  to  swell  the  proportions  of  a 
book  about  Mr.  Toole  by  printing  one  of  Lord  Rosebery's  most 
moderate  efforts  at  after-dinner  oratory.  However,  nothing  can 
make  Mr.  Hatton’s  book  other  than  delightful  reading.  We 
draw  attention  to  what  seem  to  be  blemishes  in  the  hope  that  a 
second  edition  may  shortly  appear  which  may  be  equally  read¬ 
able,  and  at  the  same  time  about  two-thirds  or  one-half  the  size 
-of  the  present  work.  Such  a  book  would  be  really  valuable  to 
the  future  historian  of  the  English  stage.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  illustrations,  which  consist  of  numerous  portraits  of  Mr. 
Toole  in  his  various  characters,  and  also  of  portraits  of  the 
persons  we  meet  in  the  memoirs,  are  for  the  most  part  excellent 
and  highly  interesting. 

No  one  who  takes  up  Dr.  Marston’s  volumes  should  neglect  to 
notice  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mr.  Joseph  Knight ;  it  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  delightful  dedication  after  the  eighteenth-century 
manner.  Nor  should  he  pass  over  the  preface,  which  contains 
not  the  least  valuable  criticism  in  a  book  abounding  in  criticisms 
of  the  highest  order.  In  this  preface  Dr.  Marston,  writing  with 
the  authority  of  an  accomplished  playwright  and  dramatic  critic, 
and  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  stage  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
six  years,  reviews  the  value  of  early  impressions  as  guides  for 
enabling  us  to  justly  estimate  the  respective  merits  of  the  actors 
■of  the  present  and  the  actors  of  the  past.  He  explains  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  laudator  temporis  acti  so  commonly  taken  up  by  people 
who  have  passed  middle  age  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  crave  to  derive  pleasure  from  dramatic  entertainments 
before  they  reach  that  time  of  life,  and  are,  therefore,  incompetent 
to  judge  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  certainly  cheering  to  find  two 
critics  like  Mr.  Toole  and  Dr.  Marston  declaring  that  the  promi¬ 
nent  players  of  to-day  are  in  every  way  worthy  successors  to  the 
great  actors  who  were  alive  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Coleman,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  enlarging  on  the  great  merits  of  Macready, 
Phelps,  Charles  Mathews,  and  the  host  of  famous  actors  of  that 
time,  intimates  pretty  clearly,  though  he  does  not  express  it  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  holds  his  contemporaries  rather  cheap.  It 
is  consoling  to  find  that,  in  dealing  with  the  eminent  players 
whom  both  writers  saw  and  both  remember,  their  opinions  should 
coincide  in  a  marked  degree.  It  should  be  stated  that  they  both 
wisely  refrain  from  alluding,  except  incidentally,  to  actors  now 
alive.  One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
both  works  to  dramatic  students  may  be  given  by  considering 
the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Nisbett's 
position  as  an  actress,  and  more  particularly  as  to  how  far  her 
impersonation  of  Rosalind  excelled  or  fell  short  of  Lady  Martin’s 
(Helen  Faucit)  rendering  of  the  same  part.  Mrs.  Nisbett  seems 
to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  over  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  notably  over  Phelps.  In  speaking  of  her  a  propos  of 
Macready’s  last  season  at  Drury  Lane,  Phelps  said  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
who  of  course  was  too  young  to  have  seen  her  at  the  time  re¬ 
ferred  to: — “There  was  Nisbett  as  Rosalind  !  Not  having  seen 
her,  ye  don’t  know  what  beauty  is.  Her  voice  was  liquid  music  ;  ! 
her  laugh — there  never  was  such  a  laugh  .  .  .  her  grace,  her 
taste,  her  nameless  irresistible  charm.  Aye,  aye ;  ye  may  care  i 
about  Helen  Faucit’s  Rosalind,  but  ye  never  saw  the  Nisbett.”  I 
Mr.  Coleman,  in  support  of  his  own  view  as  to  the  unapproach-  I 
able  impersonation  of  Lady  Martin,  quotes  Macready’s  opinion  1 
from  Lady  Pollock’s  book,  Macready  as  I  Knew  Him.  Accord-  1 
ing  to  Macready,  Mrs.  Nisbett  “was  not  equal”  to  the  part. 

“  She  was  not  disagreeable,  but  inadequate.”  Dr.  Marston,  who 
saw  both  actresses  in  the  character,  praises  Mrs.  Nisbett’s  per¬ 
formance,  but  declares  that  it  had  nothing  of  “  that  higher  and 
tenderer  side  which  Helen  Faucit  so  charmingly  revealed.”  A 
merit  of  Dr.  Marston’s  criticism,  which  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice,  is  that  it  is  never  biassed  in  favour  of  actors  with  whom 
Dr.  Marston  chanced  to  have  friendly  relations.  This  is  admir¬ 
ably  exhibited  in  his  analysis  of  the  method  of  the  late  Miss 
Neilson.  Those  who  remember  this  charming  actress  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  delicacy  and  force  of  his  criticism.  Space  will  not 


permit  us  to  follow  Dr.  Marston  into  the  company  of  Charles 
Kemble,  the  Keans,  Macready,  Mme.  Vestris,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
and  all  the  great  actors  and  actresses,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
become  mere  names  to  the  present  generation.  Any  one,  how¬ 
ever,  who  wishes  to  know  them  more  intimately  can  hardly  do 
better  than  study  Dr.  Marston’s  work.  He  enables  us  to  feel 
their  charm,  to  enjoy  their  humour,  and  to  realize  their  finest 
efforts  in  a  manner  which  is  altogether  wonderful. 

We  must,  however,  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Coleman’s 
volumes.  It  may  seem  ungenerous  to  complain  because  an 
author  who  has  given  us  so  much  that  is  good  also  gives  us  a 
good  deal  which  might  be  tolerable  if  it  were  not  wholly  super¬ 
fluous.  Mr.  Coleman  divides  his  work  into  two  books,  called 
respectively  the  “Victors”  and  the  “Vanquished.”  Between 
these  books  he  has  squeezed  in  a  chapter  headed  “  Intermezzo,” 
which  has  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
seems  intended  as  a  counterblast  to  Mr.  Bumand’s  attack  on 
actors,  and  no  doubt  deserves  to  be  read  with  attention  by  Mr. 
George  Moore.  The  general  public,  however,  cares  nothing  at  all 
about  the  social  status  of  the  actor.  All  sensible  people  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject  years  ago,  and  those  actors  who 
rush  to  the  defence  of  their  brethren  are  doing  their  craft  an 
ill  service  ;  for  there  exists  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
interfere  with  or  alter  their  position  in  any  way.  Again,  to  his 
book  on  the  “  Vanquished  ”  Mr.  Coleman  has  prefixed  a  sort  of 
funeral  dirge,  which  was  more  than  unnecessary.  Did  it  not 
occur  to  him  that  his  pathetic  and  forcible  sketches  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  G.  V.  Brooke,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  Mr. 
Chatterton,  were  a  more  than  sufficient  tribute  to  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  dead  friends,  without  indulging  in  what  looks 
like  maudlin  sympathy  ?  The  words  are  Mr.  Coleman’s  own, 
and  he  disclaims  any  wish  to  exhibit  such  feeling ;  but,  if  any 
one  will  refer  to  pp.  200-201  of  the  second  volume,  he  will, 
we  believe,  wonder  with  us  how  any  capable  writer  could  dis¬ 
figure  his  pages  with  such  a  mass  of  platitudinous  false  senti¬ 
ment.  Of  the  sketches  of  the  “  Victors,”  the  ones  on  Phelps  and 
Charles  Reade  are  the  most  interesting.  The  story  of  Phelps  is 
wonderfully  well  told,  and  Mr.  Coleman  has  some  personal  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  author  of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ,  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  have  never  before  been  published. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

TOO  much  of  our  juvenile  literature  is  written  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  assumes  the  necessity  of  the  fat  driver  for  the 
driving  of  fat  oxen.  Babes’  food  for  babes  is,  no  doubt,  a  sound 
maxim,  but  it  is  carried  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  majority 
of  books  for  girls,  which  are  too  often  merely  books  about 
girls.  Children  are  much  better  off  in  this  respect.  After  a 
course  of  moral  tales  about  good  children  and  naughty,  there 
is  an  ever-beneficial  alterative  for  children  in  the  world  of  en¬ 
chantment  and  wonder  revealed  in  fairy  stories.  The  range  of 
girls’  literature  is  much  more  limited,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  on 
the  whole,  that  schoolgirls  take  up  Scott  and  Dickens  eagerly, 
and  on  occasion  find  boys’  books  not  unamusing.  There  is  a 
decided  agreement  among  writers  on  the  subject  that  books  for 
girls  are  generally  much  less  interesting,  much  less  easy  to  read, 
than  books  for  boys.  They  are  not  so  distinctively  a  class  apart 
from  the  modern  novel.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  little  novels ; 
which  no  boy’s  book  ever  is  or  can  be.  One  common  defect, 
towards  which  boys  and  girls  are  equally  intolerant,  is  the  faint 
and  languid  action  of  stories  writtenfor  girls.  They  don’t  move — 
in  a  locomotive  sense — as  boys’  books  do.  "We  have  an  admir¬ 
able  example  of  this  excellent  characteristic  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee  Knight’s  Adventures  of  a  Midshipmite  (Ilatchards).  This  is 
one  of  the  most  buoyant  books  of  adventure  conceivable.  From 
the  hero’s  introduction  on  the  training-ship  Britannia,  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  to  his  return  after  a  long  and  exciting  cruise  of  adventure, 
one  is  carried  along  resistlessly.  Full  of  exhilaration  is  the  story 
of  Conrad  Lee’s  first  voyage.  There  are  exciting  incidents  on  the 
high  seas — the  discovery  of  a  buried  treasure  in  Tristan  d’Acunha, 
fights  with  Arab  slavers,  lion-hunts,  and  other  brave  doings  on  the 
mainland  ;  the  narrative  being  further  enlivened  by  capital  yarns 
of  the  French  wars,  the  exploits  of  Cochrane  and  Gambier,  and  so 
forth.  Typical  boys’  book  as  it  is,  all  healthy  girls  may  enjoy  it, 
especially  if  they  are  blessed  with  brothers,  and  no  sensible 
mother  could  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  “  safe.”  Giannetta,  by  Rosa 
Mulholland  (Blackie),  is  “  a  girl’s  story  of  herself,”  the  heroine  an 
Italian  girl,  whose  needy  relations  are  clever  and  unscrupulous 
enough  to  persuade  a  rich  English  gentleman  that  she  is  the  little 
daughter  he  had  lost.  So  she  is  taken  into  an  English  household 
from  the  uncle  who  ill-treated  her,  and  finds  herself  an  heiress. 
In  the  history  of  a  changeling  there  is  nothing,  of  course,  very 
surprising  in  such  good  fortune.  By  the  time  she  has  endeared 
herself  to  everybody,  including  the  reader,  the  dreadful  Italian 
uncle  turns  up  in  Kensington  High  Street,  with  an  organ  and  a 
monkey,  and  informs  her  of  her  false  position.  Here  is  a  trying 
situation  for  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Giannetta.  The  rascally 
organ-grinder  tries  to  bribe  her,  promising  silence  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  subsidy ;  but  she  is  beyond  his  base  appeals,  and  in  the 
end  loses  nothing  by  her  confession  of  the  trick  played  on  her 
supposed  father.  T  he  story  is  decidedly  pretty,  and  told  with 
unaffected  charm  and  realism.  Another  story  which  turns  on 
deception  is  Miss  Sarah  Doudney’s  Under  False  Colours  (Blackie), 
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though  in  this  case  the  imposture  is  of  a  less  conventional  type. 
Cissy  Dysart  and  Cherry  Dent  are  two  schoolgirls,  marvellously 
alike  in  features,  and  one  Sunday  the  former  concerts  a  mis¬ 
chievous  scheme,  by  which  Cherry  is  persuaded  to  personate  her 
friend,  and  accept  a  visit  to  the  De  Wiltons  at  Heatherdown. 
Miss  Dysart  is  ill,  and  cannot  go.  Cherry  is  just  dying  to  see 
well-dressed  people,  and  study  “high  life,”  fashionable  women 
and  “  lovely  gowns.”  She  undertakes  the  venture  with  great 
spirit,  and  really  gets  on  remarkably  well  for  a  time.  This  may 
appear  a  strange  “  motive”  for  a  moral  tale  ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  and  much  that  is  ingenious  and  clever  in  Miss 
Doudney’s  development  of  it.  The  freak  involves  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  Cherry  in  a  serious  predicament.  While  representing  Miss 
Dysart  she  falls  in  love ;  and  when  it  happens  that  the  real 
Cissy  Dysart  dies,  and  Arnold,  her  lover,  hears  the  news,  Cherry 
Dent  is  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman.  It  all  comes  right  at 
length ;  yet  it  is  well  she  is  punished  for  a  while  and  regrets  her 
wild  experiment.  Under  False  Colours  is  illustrated  by  some 
very  graceful  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Ivilburne.  The  best  thing 
about  Pen  (Smith  &  Innes)  is  not  the  story— which  is  slight 
and  a  little  improbable — but  the  skill  shown  in  suggesting  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  unforced  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  studies  of  the 
two  little  girls  Pen  and  Tre— the  neglected  children  of  a  drunken 
ne’er-do-weel  painter — and  in  the  soberer  portraiture  of  their 
ugly,  awkward,  elderly  protector  and  friend,  Sandie  Maclaren. 
There  is  a  pretty  touch  of  nature  when  little  Tre,  suffering 
from  the  first  stage  of  fever,  is  urged  to  a  little  recreation  out 
of  doors,  and  replies,  “  I’d  rather  stop  here.  I  like  near  places.” 
In  Storied  Holidays  (Blackie)  Mr.  E.  S.  Brookes  re-tells  from 
many  historical  sources  a  number  of  interesting  and  eventful 
incidents  of  past  red-letter  days  in  the  calendar,  illustrating  old 
customs  and  the  youth  of  famous  personages.  Poses  and  Lilies 
of  Christendom  (Boutledge)  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  collection  of 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  sainted  and  martyred  women  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Good  taste  both  in  the 
designs  and  in  the  application  of  ornament  distinguishes  most 
of  the  illuminated  illustrations  of  Holy  Seasons  of  the  Church 
(S.  P.  C.  K.),  a  small  collection  of  hymns  compiled  and  illustrated 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Coles.  We  can  heartily  commend  once  more 
Mrs.  Ewing’s  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing  (Bell  &  Sons),  with 
Mrs.  Allingham’s  charming  illustrations,  the  fifteenth  edition  of 
which  has  just  appeared. 

Neither  the  illustrations  nor  the  text  of  Tales  of  King  Arthur 
(Putnam’s  Sons)  will  please  the  romantic  reader.  An  illus¬ 
trated  Malory  might,  of  course,  be  attractive  and  inspiring.  This 
is  not  what  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  illustrations 
of  which  only  too  well  accord  with  the  spiritless  modernized 
paraphrases  of  the  old  romancers.  Why  Malory  should  be  thus 
maltreated  is  past  comprehension.  His  English  is  at  least  as  easy 
to  read,  and  a  vast  deal  more  expressive,  than  the  ordinary  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  English  of  to-day.  Perhaps  the  foolishest  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  prose  “  simplified  ”  for  modern  readers  is  The 
Little  Christian’s  Progress  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  This  amazing 
instance  of  dull  presumption  professes  to  be  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  “  simply  told,”  by  H.  L.  Taylor,  for  young  children,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  too  successful  attempt  to  make  an  insipid  hash  of 
Bunyan’s  strong  meat.  The  Children  of  the  Week  (Routledge) 
is  a  series  of  short  stories  illustrating  the  old  rhymes  “  Monday’s 
child  is  fair  of  face,”  &c.,  written  by  William  Theodore  Peters, 
with  drawings  by  Clinton  Peters.  The  stories  are  not  in  any 
sense  remarkable,  though  the  pictures  are  pretty.  Mr.  Heywood 
Sumner  has  collected  and  illustrated  some  interesting  specimens 
of  bucolic  song — The  Besom  Maker  (Longmans  &  Co.) — and 
made  thereby  a  curious  and  quite  uncommon  kind  of  book. 
Music  and  rhyme  both  suit  the  time  ;  while  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Sumner  have  the  austerity  of  style  and  frank  simplicity  that 
befit  the  muse  of  agriculture.  Under  the  title  Come  Unto  Me 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  we  have  “twelve  pictures  from  the  life 
of  Our  Lord,”  by  Heinrich  Hofmann,  effective  as  compositions, 
graceful  rather  than  forcible,  and  after  the  school  of  Cornelius 
rather  than  Raffaelesque.  Mrs.  Marshall’s  Our  Own  Picture 
Book  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  wood- 
cuts  illustrating  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  with  brief  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  such  as  children  require  when  they  want  to 
know  “what  it  is  all  about.”  For  very  young  children  a  very 
amusing  picture-book  is  The  Story-telling  Album  (Wells  Gardner 
&  Co.)  The  illustrations  of  birds  and  animals  in  this  collection 
are  spirited  and  accurate.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
Sunday,  with  hundreds  of  capital  illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  G.  Montbard,  A.  Forestier,  and  others,  and  brightly- 
written  stories,  verses,  and  natural  history  sketches.  This 
is  a  book  of  delights  for  the  nursery.  Mr.  William  Foster's 
clever  and  diverting  illustrations  in  colour  will  entertain  the 
juvenile  readers  of  The  Truth  will  out  and  The  Biter  Bit  (Wells 
Gardner  &  Co.)  The  birds  in  the  one  fable,  and  the  rats,  mice, 
and  other  small  rodents  in  the  other,  illustrate  the  text  with 
excellent  comic  effect.  In  tasteful  cloth  bindings,  the  annual 
volumes  of  Good  Words  (Isbister)  and  the  Sunday  Magazine 
(Isbister)  make  a  goodly  show.  These  old-established  periodicals 
are  full  of  good,  wholesome  literature  and  pretty  illustrations. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  be  said  that  has  not  been  urged  again 
and  again  in  favour  of  The  Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at 
Home,  the  annual  volumes  of  which  are  among  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  acceptable  gift-books  of  the  season. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IX/T ANY  things  are  changed  in  France  ;  there  are  Frenchmen 
-kV-L  who  will  tell  you  that  almost  everything  is  changed,  and 
by  no  means  for  the  better.  But  the  noble  race  of  Jools  de 
Chacabac  flourishes  without  sign  of  decay.  The  liumouristic, 
but  more  literal,  Briton  has  never  quite  made  up  his  mind  what 
is  the  course  of  proceeding  of  these  extremely  amusing  people. 
There  has  been  the  theory  that,  when  (like  their  most  famous,  but 
really  somewhat  typical,  representative  at  the  First  Exhibition) 
they  find  that  the  highest  English  society  invariably  finishes  its 
entertainments  by  the  ladies  getting  dead  drunk  on  visky-gin, 
and  the  gentlemen  dancing  amongst  their  prostrate  bodies  in  top- 
boots,  the  thing  was  written  comfortably  at  Paris.  Others,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  immortal  Jools,  have  been  cense  to  confine  their 
explorations  to  a  well-known  district  of  London — which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  central  enough.  But  we  do  not  hold  with  this.  M. 
Degregny  (i),  for  instance,  begins  his  book  by  laying  down,  with 
an  air  of  mathematical  exactness,  that  “la  France  est  la  eontree 
la  plus  favoris^e  du  monde,”  and  contains  “  la  nation  la  plus 
aiinable,  la  plus  courtoise,  la  plus  completement  civilis^e.”  He 
is  equally  certain  that  under  whatever  good  qualities  England 
possesses  “  l’hypocrisie  et  l’orgueil  ”  are  always  hidden.  We 
hold  that,  when  a  man  (at  least  a  Frenchman)  goes  forth  with 
these  two  fixed  principles  to  see,  he  really  does  see  what  he  says 
he  sees,  even  when  the  thing  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any¬ 
where  but  in  his  own  retina.  Therefore  we  believe  M.  Degregny 
to  have  seen  (with  this  limitation)  the  following  things  in 
London  : — The  British  soldier  always  bursts  out  laughing  when 
he  receives  an  order.  Commissions  are  still  bought  a  beaux 
deniers  comptants.  The  arrangement  of  the  houses  “ne  compte 
guere  de  salle  de  bains.”  There  is  a  thing  called  a  “family- 
house  ”  in  which  you  can  live  if  you  do  not  like  hotels.  At  the 
theatre  “  young  misses  perpetually  write  letters  to  those  who 
have  not  written  to  them  ” — a  mysterious  crime.  We  have  no 
good  meat.  A  mutton  chop  is  “  coupe  dans  le  filet.”  We  put 
pepper  in  our  tea  (M.  Degregny  is  not  sure  of  this,  but  thinks  so). 
True  Bordeaux  wine  is  unknown  at  London.  The  Englishwoman 
(shade  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne !)  is  usually  “  mince,  frele,  et 
delicate.”  Our  tailors  dare  not  show  a  pair  of  trousers  in  their 
windows.  “  In  point  of  art  ”  the  British  Museum  contains 
nothing  but  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
contains  nothing  but  modem  copies.  We  could  go  on  with  this  to 
any  extent,  but  we  have  probably  quoted  enough,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  the  reader’s  pleasure  with  the  rest.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  may  add  one  more — not  about  an  English  matter  this  time — 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  M.  Degregny’s  method  of  observa¬ 
tion.  He  found  at  the  Tower  some  French  cannon  “  de  Itam  illy 
[«‘c]  et  de  Waterloo,”  and  dropped  a  tear  while  he  stroked 
“  leurs  flancs  ouverts  par  la  mitraille.”  Did  it  strike  M.  Degregny 
that  his  countrymen  must  have  been  shockingly  bad  cannon 
founders  ? 

Among  the  various  critics  whom  the  curious  revival  of  interest 
in  criticism  among  Frenchmen  during  the  last  few  years  has  pro¬ 
duced  (or  who  have  produced  that  revival),  few  are  more 
variously  accomplished  than  M.  Anatole  France,  a  poet  and  a 
novelist  as  well  as  a  critic.  M.  France  has,  moreover,  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  style  of  his  own  in  criticism.  He  is  not  a  severe 
doctrinaire,  like  M.  Brunetiere,  nor  a  sayer  of  smart  things  rather 
a  tort  et  a  tracers,  like  M.  Lemaitre.  He  reminds  us  a  little  of 
Janin,  though  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  that  agreeable 
person.  The  articles  which  M.  France  has  here  collected  (2)  are 
all  short,  and  are  mostly  reviews  of  pretty  recent  books.  One 
might,  without  being  at  all  hypercritical  oneself,  hint  that  they 
are  here  and  there  a  little  lacking  in  pure  criticism.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  relapse  into  little  more  than  a  compte-rendu,  with 
hardly  any  reflection  at  all.  But  they  are  all  delightfully 
written  with  a  sort  of  mitis  sapientia,  which  not  ill  supplies  the 
place  of  aesthetic  rigour,  and  is  certainly  better  than  epigram¬ 
matic  fireworks,  about  anything  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mme.  Henry  Greville’s  (3)  last  book  tells  the  story  of  a  “  second 
wife,”  who  by  her  absolute  devotion  conquers  not  merely  the 
affection  of  her  stepchildren,  but  the  more  dangerous,  because  out¬ 
wardly  polite,  opposit  ion  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  what  may,  we 
suppose,  be  called  her  stepmother-in-law-turned-upside-down — 
to  wit,  the  mother  of  her  predecessor.  The  story  is  told  in  its 
author’s  best  manner  and  is  full  of  interest.  It  has,  however,  some¬ 
thing  of  that,  as  it  seems  to  Englishmen,  exaggerated  “  adorable¬ 
ness  ”  of  character  in  the  heroine,  which  appears  to  be  the  common 
resort  of  French  writers  when  they  want  to  be  honnete. 
Just  as  M.  Zola  the  other  day,  when  he  left  harlots  and 
adulteresses  alone  for  a  time,  could  draw  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  snow-wreath  or  astral  spirit  of  a  girl,  so  Mme.  Henry  Greville 
makes  her  Odile  Brice  (marrying  at  four-and-twenty,  beautiful, 
rich,  accomplished,  and  so  forth)  apparently  think  of  nothing  but 
appeasing  two  beldames  and  catching  hold  of  two  brats  to  please 
her  husband.  It  is  very  angelic ;  but  angels  are  not  so  nice  as 
women.  AVe  confess,  however,  that  this  “  candour  ”  is  better  than 
the  slight  greasiness  of  M.  Ulbach’snovel(4).  We  don’t  know  which 
is  the  less  to  our  taste,  a  middle-aged  woman  grudging  her  young 
lover  to  her  own  niece,  or  the  same  woman  abandoning  him  to  her. 

(1)  Londres.  Par  Jules  Degregny.  Paris:  I.ibrairie  Moderne. 

(2)  La  vie  lilteraire.  Par  Anatole  France.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  La  seconde  mere.  Par  II.  Greville.  Paris:  I’lon. 

(4)  Mere  etmaitresse.  Par  Louis  Ulbach.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rjiHJE  Natural  History  of  Local  Boards  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.)  is  decidedly  a  book  in  season.  “  Parliament,”  said 
Lord  Salisbury  at  tlie  Guildhall,  “  bad  furnished  the  skeleton  of 
local  government,  and  it  was  for  the  community  to  put  life  into 
the  dead  bones.”  It  was  not  the  machinery,  but  the  men  elected, 
who  could  alone  assure  success.  This  is  the  moral,  also,  of  the 
very  instructive  and  entertaining  book  before  us,  which  may  be 
said  to  serve  the  twofold  end  of  providing  a  tonic  to  the  despond¬ 
ent  ratepayers  who  have  suffered  much  from  local  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  past  and  an  excellent  corrective  for  those  sanguine 
spirits  who  put  measures  before  men.  No  one  with  any  real 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  find  any  overcharge  of  colour 
in  the  author’s  graphic  pictures  of  the  folly,  incompetency,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  muddle-headed  blundering  of  Local  Boards  of 
Health.  Conjoined  with  these  unpleasant  but  useful  object- 
lessons  we  have  the  exemplary  story  of  the  “  Progressive  Board,” 
which,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  did  its  work  with  honesty 
and  diligence  under  a  strong,  clear-headed  chairman.  All  these 
typical  examples — they  are  seven  in  number — are  derived  from 
the  writer’s  experience  of  quite  a  small  district  in  the  North 
of  England.  Several  of  them. — such  as  the  “  Experimental 
Board”  and  the  “Contentious  Board” — have  been  multiplied 
from  time  to  time  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Their  his¬ 
tories  must  be  tolerably  familiar  to  a  good  many  people,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  excellent  reading  now  that  the  County 
Councils  elections  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
new  Local  Government  Act  are  about  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
author  does  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  His 
natural  history  treats  of  Boards  that  had  everything  to  do ; 
that  undertook  to  provide  drainage,  water,  lighting,  road¬ 
making,  and  so  forth,  in  districts  that  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  manufactures  and  population.  In  these  latter  days  new 
developments  have  arisen.  There  is  the  Local  Board,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  has  done  everything  required  of  it,  and  is  yet  not 
content  with  the  sole  obvious  duty  of  the  maintenance  of  things 
in  efficiency.  Having  perfected  its  drainage  system  and  provided 
a  water-supply  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  country,  the  fussy 
Board,  as  we  may  call  it,  wastes  public  money  in  petty  meddling 
experiments,  and  always  in  the  name  of  “  improvement.”  Every¬ 
body  knows  something  of  the  hideous  fruit  of  this  over-busy  zeal. 
Electors  under  the  new  Act  will  do  well  to  study  the  Natural 
History  of  Local  Boards.  It  is,  apparently,  the  work  of  an 
engineer,  and  was  contributed  to  the  pages  of  'Engineering. 
Whatever  his  profession  may  be,  the  anonymous  author  is  an 
acute  observer,  a  man  of  humour,  and  an  effective  writer. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon’s  Juvenile  Literature  as  it  is  (H.  J. 
Drane)  is  another  collection  of  articles  from  periodicals  on  a 
theme  that  is  full  of  interest  at  the  present  season  for  all  parents 
or  guardians.  The  mere  abundance  of  the  supply  ought  not  to 
make  the  choice  of  books  for  the  young  more  difficult  now  than 
it  was  of  old.  The  judgment  of  old  authorities  still  holds  good. 
Johnson  was  right  when  he  said  “Babies  do  not  like  to  hear 
stories  of  babies,”  and  Scott  was  right  when  he  declared  it  was 
a  mistake  to  “  write  down  to  children’s  understanding.”  It 
would  be  easy  to  deduce  false  conclusions,  however,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  “  what  girls  read  ”  or  “  what  boys  read  ”  from  the 
results  of  Mr.  Charles  Welsh’s  “circular”  inquiry  among  schools, 
though  in  some  respects  these  are  very  suggestive  and  may 
possibly  be  helpful.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  girls 
do  not  read  newspapers,  and  that  both  boys  and  girls  make  Scott 
and  Dickens  first  favourites  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  schoolgirls  who  put  Shakspeare  before  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  and  Miss  Wetherell  in  the  list  of  favourite  authors. 

The  Five  Talents  of  Women  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  “  a  book  for 
girls  and  women,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  made  up  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  excerpts  from  many  writers  on  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  gii’ls,  with  a  pleasant  flow  of  comment  and  cheerful  whole¬ 
some  exhortation,  similar  in  style  to  the  author’s  previous  volume, 
Hotv  to  be  Llappy  though  Married. 

The  Fisheries  Dispute  and  the  Annexation  of  Canada,  by 
J.  II.  de  Ricci  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  puts  into  “  popular  form,” 
and  in  brief  space,  the  history  of  a  complex  question  from  the 
treaty  of  1783  to  that  of  last  February  and  the  Presidential 
Message  to  Congress  of  last  August.  The  greater  portion  of  Mr. 
de  Ricci’s  book  is  an  appendix,  derived  from  Parliamentary  Blue- 
books,  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  last  two  years, 
arranged  so  as  to  clearly  exhibit  the  Canadian  case  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  A  aluable 
assistance  is  supplied  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  de  Ricci’s  succinct 
narrative  in  the  excellent  United  States  Government  map,  illus¬ 
trating  the  limitations  of  the  various  fisheries’  rights  created  by 
the  new  unratified  treaty. 

“0  Charley,  how  dreadful  Uncle  Sam's  laws  are  for  women!” 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  gushing  heroine  of  a  “  woman's 
rights”  story — Our  Uncle  and  Aunt,  by  Amaral  a  Martin  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons) — written  to  illustrate  the  iniquities  of  “  sex  rule 
and  “  he  laws  ”  under  which  woman  groaned  some  forty  years 
ago  in  the  United  States,  and  does  yet  groan.  The  writer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  “Uncle  Sam”  look  exceedingly  foolish,  which  is 
not  wonderful,  seeing  that  all  the  shrieking,  the  stumping,  the 
gush,  and  the  cant — most  of  it  written  in  the  American  language 
— is  on  one  side.  This  is  one  of  the  “  noisiest  ”  books  ever  written. 
The  shrill,  persistent  “  clack  ”  of  it  pursues  the  unhappy  reader 
even  in  his  dreams. 


We  have  received  new  editions  of  Kingsley’s  Hypatia  (Mac¬ 
millan)  ;  Miss  Yonge’s  Hopes  and  Fears  (Macmillan)  ;  The  Illus¬ 
trated  Optical  Manual,  by  Surgeon-General  Sir  T.  Longmore 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Professor  Henry  Calderwood’s  Handbook  of 
Moral  Philosophy  (Macmillan)  ;  The  Perfect  Life,  by  W.  E. 
Channing,  in  “  Bolin’s  Select  Library  ”  (Bell  &  Sons) ;  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Mark  Rutherford  and  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance, 
in  one  volume  (Triibner) ;  Dr.  Tucker  Wise’s  Alpine  Winter  in 
its  Medical  Aspects  (J.  &  A.  Churchill) ;  and  An  Eastern  Cruise 
in  the  “  Fdeline,”  by  the  Countess  De  la  Warr  (Blackwood). 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  edited  by 
George  Holmes  (Sotlieran  &  Co.)  ;  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Schrader’s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C.  Wliitehouse  (Williams  &  Norgate)  ; 
Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  III.  No.  1, 
being  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  in  May  1887,  by  Herbert  I!.  Adams  (Putnam’s 
Sons) ;  and  Professor  1  lermann  Paul’s  Principles  of  the  History  of 
Language,  a  translation  from  the  second  edition  of  the  German 
original  by  Professor  II.  A.  Strong  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  tvriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office,. 
3S  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  every  Saturday  from 
Yeuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the  Bourse ), 
by  whom  also  Subscriptions  ivill  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in 
Paris  every  Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotiieringham,  8  Rue 
Neuve  des  Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli. 
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MR.  BALFOUR  AND  IIIS  CRITICS. 

LTHOUGH  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Air. 
Balfour’s  sudden  illness  did  not  permit  him  to  take 
part  in  the  debate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  he  had  already 
at  the  end  of  last  week  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  larger  debate  of  which  discussions  in  Parliament  form 
but  a  part.  This  contribution  appears  to  have  disturbed 
the  Separatists  so  greatly  that  the  unusual  step  was  taken 
of  assigning,  in  the  chief  Gladstonian  newspaper,  a  whole 
column  of  large  type  to  a  correspondent  who  undertook  to 
controvert  Air.  Balfour’s  facts.  This  plan  of  patching  up 
the  weak  points  of  your  own  or  some  one  else’s  speech  by 
subsequent  letter  seems— though,  as  we  have  said,  till  lately 
unusual — to  be  growing  in  favour  with  the  Gladstonians. 
Air.  AIorley  tried  it  quite  recently  in  the  way  of  contro¬ 
versy  'with  the  Times.  “  One  AVho  Thinks  He  Knows  ”  (a 
modest,  but  unhappily  only  too  suggestive,  title)  tries  it 
in  the  way  of  ex  parte  statement  in  the  Daily  News. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  could  recommend  our  own  side 
in  any  quarrel  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the  usual 
system  of  platform  controversy  and  newspaper  comment. 
The  prospect  of  surrebutters  ad  infinitum  is  not  cheerful. 
But  we  have  little  reason  to  object  to  it  in  opponents  when 
the  character  of  their  opposition  is  such  as  that  which,  fortu¬ 
nately  in  one  sense,  unfortunately  in  another,  has  almost 
invariably  characterized  Gladstonian  argument.  It  so 
happens  that  “  One  Who  Thinks  He  Knows,”  in  almost 
every  one,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  his  carefully  tabulated 
charges  against  Air.  Balfour,  has  positively  strengthened 
Air.  Balfour’s  case,  and  we  certainly  have  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  counsel 
opposed  to  us.  The  thing  is  so  curious  that,  tedious  as  criti¬ 
cism  of  criticism  of  criticism  may  be,  we  propose  to  examine 
it  as  a  new  exemplification  of  Gladstonian  tactics. 

The  first  point  of  the  censor  in  considering  Air.  Balfour's 
exposure  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  (to  use  a  mild  word)  in¬ 
accuracies  at  Birmingham  is  this.  Air.  Balfour,  he  says, 
accuses  Lord  Spencer  of  acting  illegally  in  ordering  Air. 
Harrington  to  be  imprisoned  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant, 
and  he  quotes  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  more  recently 
for  indecent  assault  in  England.  Now  what  Air.  Balfour 
had  said  was  that  Lord  Spencer  had  acted  illegally  in  doing 
this  by  himself,  and  not  through  the  Prison  Board,  through 
which,  legally,  such  orders  must  be  given  in  Ireland.  So 
that  the  censor  is  simply  at  cross  purposes,  and  what  he 
says  does  not  touch  the  matter.  His  second  point  is  that 
Air.  Balfour  accused  Air.  Gladstone  of  not  mentioning 
that  certain  persons  were  tried  and  accpiitted  by  a  jury  of 
having  feloniously  killed  Kinsella.  Even  Air.  Gladstone, 
we  should  think,  must  hardly  bless  his  defender  heie, 
for  the  rash  man  actually  quotes  Air.  Gladstone’s  own 
words  : — “  Proceedings  took  place  ;  a  coroner’s  inquest,  and 
“  a  sort  of  a  trial.”  Now,  if  Air.  Gladstone  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  to  his  audience  that  the  trial  was  something  in¬ 
complete  and  irregular,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  conceal  from 
them  that  it  was  a  regular  trial  before  judge  and  jury, 
why  did  he  say  “  a  sort  of  a  trial  ”1  Thirdly,  Mr.  Balfour, 
it  seems,  is  again  wicked  in  taxing  Air.  Gladstone  for 
attributing  the  eviction  of  Dunne  to  the  want  of  an  arrears 
clause.  And  then,  with  his  fatal  simplicity,  the  writer  quotes 
again.  “  But,  apart  from  these  cases,  which  I  hope  are 
“  incidental  and  occasional  only,  to  affirm  that  the  respon- 
“  sibility  of  such  evictions  lies,”  &c.  The  good  censor 
italicizes  “  apart  from  these  cases,”  and  forgets  “  such.” 
If  the  case  of  Dunne,  though  “  apart  ”  in  being  fatal,  was 
not  “  such  ”  an  eviction,  why  did  Air.  Gladstone  call  it  so  1 
Fourthly,  “  Air.  Gladstone  affirms,  Air.  Balfour  denies, 
“  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  can  suppress  public  meetings.” 
And  the  proof  that  Air.  Gladstone  speaks  the  truth,  while 


Air.  Balfour  does  not,  is,  that  the  Government  may  suppress 
the  League,  and  after  that  suppression  any  one  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  League  commits  a  criminal  offence.  Now  is 
it  really  possible  that  this  can  be  an  honest  confusion,  and 
that  a  human  being  who  can  write  a  column  of  decent 
English  does  not  see  the  difference  between  suppressing  at 
pleasure  any  public  meeting,  no  matter  by  whom  called, 
and  suppressing  a  meeting  which  has  been  previously  made 
by  a  general  measure  the  meeting  of  an  illegal  organiza¬ 
tion  l  In  the  fifth  point  only  “  One  Who  Thinks  He 
“  Knows”  escapes  a  glaring  blunder  of  this  kind.  He  as- 
i  serts,  Air.  Balfour  denies  that  the  police  at  Alitchelstown 
exceeded  their  legal  duty ;  that  is  matter  of  argument  of 
course,  but  equally  of  course  no  accusation  of  “  distortion  ” 
of  truth  can  lie  on  it.  The  sixth  charge  turns  again 
on  an  extraordinary  confusion.  Air.  Balfour  had,  as 
every  Unionist  denies,  denied  that  the  crimes  for  which 
Nationalist  members  are  committed  to  prison  are  “political 
“  crimes,”  that  they  are  “  sedition.”  The  censor  assumes 
that  they  are  political  crimes,  that  they  are  sedition,  and 
then  demands  that  Air.  Balfour  should  “  apologize  like  a 
“  gentleman  ”  for  denying  that  similar  offenders  in  England 
would  have  the  privileges  permitted  to  persons  convicted 
of  political  crimes.  And,  lastly,  this  extraordinary  critic 
reproaches  Air.  Balfour  with  suppressing  the  fact  that 
the  Killeagli  defendants  would  have  had  a  right  to  trial 
by  jury  if  they  had  been,  as  Chief  Baron  Palles  said  they 
might  have  been,  tried  at  common  law.  In  other  words, 
Air.  Balfour  did  not  tell  his  audience  at  Leeds  that  a  trial 
at  common  law  for  conspiracy  is  a  trial  by  jury.  He,  also, 
if  the  critic  likes,  stands  accountant  for  not  having  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  trial  would  have  had  to  be  conducted  either 
by  natural  or  artificial  light,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
judge,  and  that  witnesses  and  counsel  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear. 

We  have  frankly  confessed  that  examinations  of  this 
kind  are  probably  rather  tedious  to  read ;  nor  are  they 
particularly  amusing  to  write ;  but  they  have  to  be  gone 
through  now  and  then  to  show  the  kind  of  stuff  which  men 
seek  to  palm  off  on  a  public  which  is  too  lazy  to  attend  to 
argument,  and  is  easily  taken  in  by  round  assertion  of  fact. 
We  are  disposed  to  give  “  One  AVho  Thinks  He  Knows  ” 
every  credit  for  honesty  of  intention.  A  dishonest  man, 
unless  he  was  a  very  bold  one  indeed,  would  hardly  have 
dragged  into  light  such  damningly  characteristic  Glad- 
stonisms  as  the  “  sort  of  a  trial,”  and  as  the  double  quali¬ 
fication  of  “  apart  from  these  cases,”  and  “  such.”  A  dis¬ 
honest  man  would  have  been  probably  wide  awake  to  the 
gratuitous  ignoratio  elenchi  into  which  he  was  plunging  in 
reference  to  political  crime  and  the  legal  duty  of  the  police ; 
to  the  confusion  he  was  making  between  the  point  at  issue  and 
points  accepted  by  both  sides.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
column  of  indictment  varied  occasionally  by  demands  for 
“  public  apologies,”  the  “  apologies  of  a  gentleman,”  and  so 
forth,  shrinks  up  when  examined  into  a  thin  tissue  of  mis¬ 
quotation,  paralogism,  and  simple  repetition  of  the  points 
to  be  proved.  Probably  if  the  mind  of  the  writer  had  been 
examined,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  chiefly  occupied, 
with  one  of  two  things,  accordingly  as  he  is  an  Englishman 
or  an  Irishman — either  that  everything  that  Air.  Gladstone 
says  must  be  true  or  that  everything  that  Air.  Balfour 
says  must  be  false.  The  Unionist  mind  is  in  a  happier 
condition.  It  has  known  Air.  Gladstone  to  speak  the 
truth  and  it  has  known  Air.  Balfour  to  make  mistakes, 
and  it  takes  the  arguments  of  both  on  their  merits  and  the 
facts  of  both  on  their  evidence.  In  this  particular  case  the 
merits  and  the  evidence  are  sufficiently  supplied  (subject  to 
a  little  correction  of  reference  to  the  Leeds  and  Birming¬ 
ham  texts)  by  the  criticism  itself.  And  that  criticism  can, 
as  has  been  shown,  be  crumpled  up  in  an  examination 
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considerably  shorter  than  itself,  and  taking  for  granted  no¬ 
thing  that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
speech  and  the  critic’s  criticism.  It  is  a  curious  and  a 
crucial  instance,  not  only  of  the  usual  method,  but  to  all 
appearance  of  the  usual  quality,  of  Separatist  argument ; 
and  it  differs  only  from  most  of  that  argument  by  being 
apparently  more  honest  and  by,  at  least,  endeavouring  to 
stick  reasonably  close  to  the  case.  It  is  rather  a  shame  that 
these  virtues  should  contribute  as  they  do  to  its  overthrow, 
but  that  alas !  is  too  often  the  way  with  virtues  in  a  bad 
cause.  The  fact  is  that  a  bad  cause  does  not  want  sword 
and  spear  and  other  knightly  weapons,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  It  is  much  more  comfortable  with 
and  had  much  better  stick  to  its  natural  implements — the 
long-bow  and  the  mud-liandful. 


SWORDS. 

“  TTEAYEN,  which  made  iron,  meant  no  man  to  be  a 

41.  “  slave,”  says  the  German.  What  the  intentions  of 
Heaven  are  as  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  forge  iron 
into  swords  needs  no  long  discussion.  Yet  this  ignorance 
appears  to  be  the  state  into  which  British  art  and  craft  have 
fallen,  if  we  really  need  Germans  from  Solingen  to  teach  us 
how  to  make  swords  at  Enfield.  The  British  blade  has  long 
been  a  proverb  for  crumpling  up  when  it  encounters  such 
an  opponent  as  a  sack  of  potatoes.  We  have  learnt  to  make 
telegraphs,  whereby  we  can  receive  early  and  copious  re¬ 
ports  of  our  defeats,  but  as  for  the  weapons  by  which 
Victory  is  wooed  at  close  quarters,  we  have  forgotten  how 
to  forge  them.  Probably  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in 
the  inveterate  tendency  to  say  “peace  where  there  is  no 
“  peace,”  and  in  a  general  idea  that  close  quarters  are  never 
come  to,  and  that  swords  and  bayonets  are  mere  ornaments, 
decorative  survivals  of  military  men.  Experience  in  Africa 
and  the  Soudan  has  taught  another  lesson  ;  and  in  European 
warfare,  as  in  American,  stones  have  been  thrown  within 
the  last  forty  years,  just  as  they  were  thrown  under  the 
walls  of  Ilios.  Consequently,  swords  of  true  steel  we  must 
have,  whether  we  reimport  the  art  of  making  them  from 
Solingen,  or  from  any  other  place  where  it  is  not  lost,  or 
any  other  people  among  whom  steel  still  draws  the  hands 
of  heroes. 

It  is  rather  pleasant  to  turn  from  unsworded  England  to 
the  past  history  of  the  blade.  Even  in  the  later  Stone  age 
man  had  sense  enough  to  be  fond  of  a  sword-shaped  dagger 
of  chert  or  flint,  and  to  fashion  it  with  a  beauty  and 
elegance  of  leaf-shaped  form  such  as  the  modern  weapon 
can  never  expect  to  rival.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
the  svelte  shape  of  Danish  Neolithic  daggers,  which  w*as 
handed  down  to  and  preserved  by  the  bronze-smiths  who 
made  the  beautiful  cut-and-thrust  short  swords  of  bronze 
often  found  in  British  and  other  sites.  Such  swords  as 
these  were  not  meant  to  hack  armour,  or  at  least  armour 
of  metal,  which  even  the  excellently-tempered  bronze  of 
that  age  could  hardly  have  pierced.  Probably  (in  spite 
of  an  obiter  dictum  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s)  the  long  swords 
of  the  Homeric  heroes  were  usually  of  steel.  At  least  it 
seems  hardly  probable  that  a  warlike  race  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  tempering  of  steel  and  should  not  use  it 
for  weapons.  The  beautiful  and  jewel-like  dirks  of  the  My¬ 
cenaean  graves,  however,  are  of  bronze,  inlaid  with  designs 
of  birds,  and  of  hunting  scenes  in  gold  of  various  colours,  an 
art  which  even  Solingen  cannot  be  expected  to  recover. 
The  Homan  short  sword,  the  most  victorious  weapon  that 
was  ever  unsheathed,  was  of  steel — of  better  steel  than  the 
long  Gaulish  blades,  which  the  warrior  had  to  straighten 
with  his  foot  after  dealing  a  heavy  blow.  Of  steel  were 
Exealibur,  and  Durendal,  and  the  sword  of  Oliver  ;  and  of 
steel  were  the  romantic  weapons  which  wrere  heirlooms  in 
the  heroic  families  of  the  North.  These  were  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  blades  ever  forged — for  example,  the  sword 
“Jokul’s  Gift,”  with  which  Grettir  fought  the  barrow- 
ghost  ;  it  was  his  mother’s  present  to  him,  and  had  been 
wielded  by  his  great-great-grandfather  and  earlier  heroes, 
and  it  gained  them  many  a  day.  But  a  better  sword 
yet  was  the  short  sword  found  by  Grettir  in  the  barrow 
of  Karr  the  Old,  the  short  sword  always  faithful  to  his  i 
hand.  When  Grettir,  wounded  to  death  by  witchcraft,  ' 
lay  dying,  “  Angle  laid  hold  of  the  short  sword,  and 
“  said  that  he  had  borne  it  long  enough  ;  but  Grettir’s 
“  fingers  yet  kept  fast  hold  of  the  grip  thereof,  nor  could 
“  the  short  sword  be  loosened.”  Eight  men  tried  to  wrest 


it  from  that  dying  grasp,  but  could  avail  nothing  till  they 
“  smote  off  his  right  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
“  fingers  straightened,  and  were  loosed  from  the  handle,” 
and  the  short  sword  was  broken  by  a  stroke  at  the 
head  of  Grettir.  For  swords,  it  seems,  did  not  bite  well 
on  the  bodies  of  their  masters.  Thus,  in  the  Gisli  saga, 
we  read  of  the  sword  of  Ivol  that  he  called  his  “  Chopper,” 
reminding  the  pensive  student  of  the  “Bipper”  and 
“  Tickler  ”  of  Mr.  Hannibal  Ciiollop.  “  Whoever  wields 
“  that  sword  wins  the  day.”  It  was  borrowed  by  Gisli  for 
his  duel  with  the  Bersark,  on  whose  body  no  steel  would 
bite.  But  Grey-steel,  the  “  Chopper  ”  aforesaid,  did  bite, 
and  shore  oft’  the  leg  and  the  head  of  the  Bersark.  Conse¬ 
quently  Gisli  would  not  restore  it  to  Kol,  and  they  fought, 
Kol  using  an  axe,  and  Gisli  Grey-steel.  The  axe  bit  into 
the  brain  of  Gisli  ;  but  Grey-steel  broke,  and  broke  the 
skull  of  Kol,  who  bestowed  his  curse  on  the  shards  of  the 
weapon.  In  later  days  Tiiorkel  forged  a  spear-head  out 
of  the  fragments — •“  a  great  spear-liead,  and  runes  were  on 
“  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  a  haft  a  span  long.”  The  steel  of 
the  sword  had  been  forged  by  the  Dwarfs,  and  the  spear 
was  left  for  a  token  in  the  body  of  Thorgrim.  The  short 
swords  of  that  age  were  much  of  the  Roman  pattern,  and 
the  point  seems  seldom  to  have  been  used,  as  was  natural 
when  the  blade  was  so  short.  Indeed,  the  axe  was  as  great 
a  favourite  as  the  sword  with  the  men  of  the  North.  Of 
axes  the  most  famous  is  the  Ogress  of  War,  the  weapon 
of  Skarpiiedinn,  in  the  Njal’s  saga.  When  Njal  and 
his  household  were  burned,  this  axe  was  saved ;  for 
Skarphedinn,  in  his  death  agony,  drove  it  so  deep  into  a 
beam  overhead  that  the  fire  did  not  harm  the  blade.  The 
shaft  of  Gunnar’s  bill  was  enchanted,  and  sang  before  battle. 
Out  of  that  fire  came  one  sword  little  scathed,  the  sword 
Life-luller ,  of  Ivari  Soljiund’s  son,  “  and  one  edge  of  it  was 
“  blue  with  fire,  and  men  said  that  it  must  have  become 
“  soft ;  but  Kari  answered  thus,  that  he  would  harden  it  in 
“  the  blood  of  the  Burners.”  This  was  indeed  the  edge  j 
that  avenged  Skarphedinn.  In  Earl  Gilli’s  hall,  Gunnar 
Lambi’s  son  was  falsely  telling  that  Skarphedinn  wept  in 
the  fire,  when  Kari  ran  in  with  the  Life-luller,  and  smote 
Gunnar’s  neck  “  with  such  a  blow  that  the  head  spun  off  on 
“  the  board  before  the  King  and  the  Earls,  and  the  board  was 
“  all  one  gore  of  blood  and  the  Earl’s  clothing  too.”  These 
were  men  who  could  use  swords  as  well  as  forge  them,  indeed 
they  can  still  be  used.  A  wounded  British  soldier,  after  the 
cavalry  charge  at  Kassassin,  was  telling  a  visitor  in  hospital 
how  he  had  been  speared  in  the  fight,  “  And  did  you  do 
“  anything  to  the  man!”  asked  the  visitor.  “  /  halved  him," 
replied  the  representative  of  the  old  swordsmen  of  the 
North,  and  what  he  said  was  true. 

These  are  painful  incidents  and  unworthy  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  audience.  It  would  be  better,  no  doubt,  to  make 
swords  which  could  not  encounter  a  bag  of  potatoes.  With 
such  cultured  weapons  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
hurting  the  feelings  even  of  a  reviewer.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  notion  of  improving  swords  and  importing 
a  more  hardened  style  of  manufacture  from  the  brutal  and 
belligerent  Solingen  demands  immediate  and  severe  rebuke. 
Let  Britain  fight  with  swords  of  Britannia  metal,  and  her 
sanguinary  superiority  in  all  sorts  of  hateful  encounters  will 
be  even  more  completely  a  thing  of  the  past  than  the  most 
hopeful  can  at  present  believe  it  to  be.  Let  us  fight  with 
pancakes  and  roast  apples,  like  the  warriors  of  the  kingdom 
of  Torelore,  and  let  swords  become  as  obsolete  as  shields  or 
our  insolent  insular  patriotism.  If  we  steadily  settle  down 
to  be  “  every  man’s  dastard,”  as  the  Icelanders  said,  swords, 
good  or  bad,  will  be  mere  decorative  relics.  But,  if  that  is 
not  exactly  our  policy,  'why  it  seems  desirable  to  get  good 
technical  instruction  in  sword-making,  even  if  we  have  to 
go  for  it  to  the  Dwarfs,  whose  traditional  methods  appear 
to  be  preserved  at  Solingen. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  AT  PADDINGTON. 

AT  various  times  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  made 
excellent  speeches.  Lord  Randolph’s  latest  address 
from  the  platform — it  was  delivered  at  Paddington,  where 
he  is  deservedly  and  adequately  prized — was  not  a  good 
one.  Writing  of  a  man  so  considerable  in  himself,  we 
must  not  call  it  good ;  because  much  of  it — even  if  we 
look  to  his  own  brewings  alone — was  but  a  third  or  fourth 
infusion  of  topics  which  have  been  used  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  same  sort  of  customers,  ever  since  the 
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glorious  era  of  Reform  began.  “  Sanitas  sanitatum, 
“  omnia  sanitas,”  very  good.  But  even  on  the  lips  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  saying  and  the  precept  therein  had 
a  twang  which  was  recognized  as  appertaining  to  the  stump. 
Civil  Service  Reform— the  bull’s-eye,  the  besom,  and  the 
pruning  knife  in  all  our  public  offices — good  again ;  but 
although  we  must  allow  that  Lord  Randolph  spoke  on  this 
subject  with  more  discretion,  and  apparently  with  more 
knowledge,  than  on  any  previous  occasion  ;  although  by 
implication  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  probably  wrong 
when  he  resolved  to  wreck  the  Ministry  he  had  made  if 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  were  not  reduced ;  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Service  Economy  cry  is  sadly  wanting 
in  freshness  and  appeal.  There  was  generosity  in  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  Sackville  incident,  and  good  sense 
too,  perhaps  ;  but  when  in  another  of  the  more  remarkable 
passages  in  his  address  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  good  lot  of  large  popular  measures  before  the  day  of 
the  next  dissolution,  he  brought  his  judgment  in  doubt  once 
more.  On  that  point  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  those  who 
learnt  at  a  certain  private  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
party  that,  sound  as  the  Local  Government  Bill  may  have 
been,  and  beneficent  as  it  may  prove  in  operation,  it  raised 
revolt  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
TV  hat  Tory  Democracy  may  mean  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
But  if,  speaking  as  a  Tory  Democrat,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  meant  to  tell  the  people  of  Paddington  that  the 
best  way  of  keeping  the  dominant  party  in  power  is  to 
pass  Radical  measures— in  other  words,  to  dish  and  still 
to  dish  the  party  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Labouchere — 
he  is  probably  mistaken  as  a  practical  man  ;  while  he  gives 
ns  no  assurance  that  he  is  making  progress  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  principle.  That  is  another  reason  for  withholding 
from  Saturday’s  speech  the  praise  of  perfect  excellence. 
And  yet  it  was  not  a  bad  one.  There  was  much  animation 
in  it — much  brightness  of  spirit,  much  cleverness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  And  as  he  gets  to  work  again — which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  his  full  intent — no  doubt  we  shall  hear  much 
more  brilliant  harangues  from  the  free  and  facile  tongue 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  He  is  reported  “  full  of 
“  beans  ”  (unfortunately  there  is  no  paraphrasing  the  ex¬ 
pression  with  elegance  and  adequacy  too),  and  the  cognoscenti 
promise  us  an  unusual  display  of  energy  and  spirit. 

It  will  be  very  welcome.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  a  strong  desire  to  rejoin  the 
Government,  again  to  serve  his  country  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  we  fancy  the  display  will  be  postponed.  In  that 
case  what  is  rather  to  be  expected  is  a  repetition  of  the 
prosier  parts  of  the  Paddington  speech ;  those  in  which— to 
the  disappointment  of  the  Gladstonians  and  to  the  delight 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  friends — he  did  not  attack  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  rather  gave  them  a  lift.  In  what  he  had  to  say 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  foreign  policy,  in  his  references  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  approval  and  his  express  desire  that 
the  country  shall  approve  “  the  outlay  of  large  additional 
“  sums  of  money  on  the  army  and  navy,”  Lord  Randolph 
seems  to  have  surprised  both  parties;  and,  while  one  of  them 
is  now  convinced  that  he  means  to  make  his  way  back  to  the 
Cabinet,  some  of  the  other  side  appear  to  have  persuaded 
themselves  (or  to  have  been  persuaded)  that  he  ought  to  be 
readmitted  without  further  delay.  So,  at  any  rate,  we  gather 
from  a  variety  of  articles  in  the  Unionist  papers — with 
reluctance  and  regret.  That  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
.should  think  the  time  has  come  for  replacing  himself  in 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Administration  is  not,  of  course,  surpris¬ 
ing.  When  he  flung  himself  out  of  it  so  noisily  and 
unreasonably,  he  found  to  his  disappointment  that  he  had 
no  party  of  his  own  in  the  country,  and  that  all  hope  of 
forming  one  had  been  dissolved  by  the  violence  of  his  defec¬ 
tion  and  the  dubiousness  of  its  motive.  Since  then  he  has  not 
advanced  a  step  from  the  ground  he  was  thrown  back  upon. 
He  is  no  more  popular  to-day,  he  has  no  more  influence  in 
the  country,  he  has  no  more  to  give  to  an  Administration, 
than  he  had  three  weeks  after  an  escapade  which  ruined  all 
faith  in  his  loyalty,  temper,  and  discretion.  And,  since  that 
is  the  truth  about  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  it  is  more 
«asy  to  understand  his  wish  to  go  back  to  his  place  in  the 
Government  than  the  wish  of  any  friend  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  him  there.  When  he  was  believed — and  not 
erroneously  either — to  be  “  a  power  in  the  country,”  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  admitting  him  to  Ministerial  office, 
troublesome  and  even  dangerous  as  he  promised  to  be.  But 
now  that  the  danger  has  been  demonstrated,  while  by  his 
very  faults  Lord  Randolph  has  destroyed  the  strongest 
claim  he  ever  had  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 


country,  why  should  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
expose  themselves  anew  to  the  annoyances  and  the  risks  of 
his  companionship  1  Even  in  fancy  he  would  bring  no 
strength  to  the  Cabinet,  or  none  that  is  needed.  We  have 
no  wish  to  deny  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  very  well  the 
administrative  business  of  a  State  department,  but  there  is 
no  striking  want  of  that  sort  of  talent  in  the  Cabinet  as  it 
stands.  Its  wants  are  of  another  character,  and  they  are 
such  as  a  man  with  no  comprehensive  breadth  and  no 
solidity  of  judgment  is  likely  to  supply.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  very  well  indeed  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  though  that  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  him,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
say.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  when  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote  was  dismissed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  is  no  call  for  Lord  Randolph’s  leadership  of  the 
Lower  House  now.  There  are  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  not  a  success  in  that  line ;  his  chief  demerit  being,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  complaints  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
House,  that  he  does  not  show  sport  enough.  But  on  the 
one  side  of  Mr.  Smith  stands  Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  other  Mr. 
Balfour;  and  if — supposing  a  change  in  the  leadership 
desirable — there  be  any  high  Tory  objections  to  choosing  the 
one  (which,  however,  we  do  not  believe),  in  the  other  we 
have  a  man  who  has  all  Lord  Randolph’s  qualifications 
with  some  that  he  has  lost  and  others  which  he  never 
possessed.  In  short,  the  member  for  Paddington  is  not 
wanted,  there  is  no  need  of  him  in  the  Ministerial  galley. 
No  longer  do  there  seem  to  be  any  commanding  reasons  for 
admitting  him,  though  there  are  many  and  grave  ones  for 
wishing  him  outside,  at  a  helpful  distance.  Of  course  we 
know  what  the  answer  to  that  is.  If  he  is  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  he  will  not  be  helpful,  but  resolutely  and  violently 
hostile.  Very  likely.  But  they  who  say  this,  believing 
what  they  say,  testily  to  the  existence  in  him  of  a  turbulent 
spirit  uncontrolled  by  principle.  For  the  rest,  the  harm 
that  he  might  do  in  “  turning  on  the  Government  ”  could 
not  be  great,  he  being  now  pretty  well  understood ;  while 
the  harm  that  he  might  do  in  the  Government  cannot  be 
described  without  reference  to  faults  and  failings  which  it 
is  not  pretty  to  name.  Of  course  he  may  have  been  cured 
of  them  ;  and  even  without  evidence  that  he  has,  we  ought 
not  to  doubt,  perhaps,  that  punishment  and  reflection 
therewith  have  had  in  his  case  their  natural  results.  But 
the  plain  truth  is  that  Lord  Randolph  is  regarded  with  as 
much  distrust  as  ever  “  out  of  doors,”  and  it  is  there  that 
he  should  make  his  proofs.  His  cleverness  nobody  doubts ; 
his  industry  is  notorious  ;  that  he  possesses  certain  precious 
gifts  of  fascination  is  undeniable.  What  he  has  now  to  show  is 
that  he  has  “  got  religion  ”  in  the  shape  of  principles,  and 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  be  modest 
enough  to  make  association  with  him  tolerable,  and  loyal 
enough  to  make  it  safe.  And  this  he  could  soon  do,  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  on  the  platform,  with  steady  endeavour  added 
to  the  necessary  grace,  though  hardly  by  such  speeches  as 
that  of  Thursday. 


THE  MARLOWE  MEMORIAL. 

ffUIE  movement  for  a  memorial  to  Christopher  Marlowe, 
X  which  was  started  at  a  meeting  towards  the  end  of 
last  week,  deserves  the  aid  of  all  lovers  of  English  lite¬ 
rature — not  perhaps  an  extremely  numerous  band,  but 
enough,  or  we  should  hope  so.  To  recommend  Marlowe, 
as  has  been  done,  because  he  was  Siiakspeare’s  master  is 
both  unnecessary  and  inexact.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  and  the  studies  of  Siiakspeare’s  youth  are  shrouded 
in  such  absolute  mystery  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
some  of  his  characteristic  work  may  not  even  have  preceded 
Marlowe’s  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  than  the  facture  in  play-writing,  and  even  in  verse- 
writing,  of  the  work  of  the  two  men.  "But  the  fact  is  that 
Marlowe  does  not  in  the  least  need  this  tacking-on  to 
Shakspeare’s  skirts.  He  can  stand  very  well  indeed  by 
himself.  A  great  dramatist  he  can  hardly  be  called ;  but, 
if  poets  are  to  be  judged  by  their  greatest  and  rarest  things 
rather  than  by  their  general  achievement,  not  three  poets 
in  English  literary  history  can  be  ranked  above  Marlowe. 
If  his  genius  was  more  Titanic  than  divine,  if  it  lacked  the 
measure  and  the  order,  the  humour  and  the  grace,  which 
accompanied,  in  his  only  greater  contemporary,  a  genius  far 
vaster  and  mightier  than  his  own,  its  production  remains 
the  chief  example  in  English  of  a  certain  poetical  kind,  the 
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kind  of  the  lightning  flash  rather  than  of  the  steady  flood 
of  sunlight  or  moonlight. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  the  usual  battle  of  the  sites  as  to  the 
place  to  be  selected  for  the  memorial  of  this  dead  shepherd, 
who  spoke  in  his  short  and  stormy  life  so  many  saws  of 
might.  Deptford,  the  scene  of  his  inglorious  death,  not 
unnaturally  put  in  a  claim,  and  was,  we  understand,  also, 
not  unnaturally  frowned  upon.  To  confess  the  truth,  we 
should  like  a  memorial  to  Marlowe  as  free  as  possible  from 
combined  memories  of  Francis  Archer,  whether  the  brawl 
between  the  two  was  brought  on  by  jealousy  of  “  loose- 
“  legged  Lais  ”  (such  points  do  give  the  souls  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  delight  of  battle,  and  the  souls  of  others  much 
weariness)  or  not.  Westminster  Abbey  suggests  itself  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  Westminster  Abbey,  though  fashion¬ 
able,  is  very  dear — a  fact  which,  though  from  one  point  of 
view  it  ought  to  increase  the  ardour  of  subscribers,  is  not 
historically  known  to  do  so.  Two  other  candidates  seem  to 
have  superior  claims.  Monuments  in  London  are  lost  in 
the  mob  everywhere,  and  ruined  by  the  climate  if  they  are 
out  of  doors.  But  Cambridge,  where  Marlowe  was  latterly 
educated,  and  Canterbury,  where  he  was  born  and  educated 
earlier,  seem  to  be  very  much  better  places.  His  college, 
Corpus,  which  is  otherwise  connected  with  Elizabethan 
times  by  the  magnificent  library  of  Archbishop  Parker 
which  it  contains,  ought  to  be  glad  to  welcome  a  monument 
of  her  chief  poetical  son.  Canterbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  excellent  place  for  anything  of  the  kind,  as  excellent  as 
London  is  bad.  The  Kentish  city,  like  the  two  University 
towns,  is  anything  but  a  dead-alive  place  in  many  ways. 
But  it  shares  with  them  and  with  others  the  advantage  of 
being  a  centre  of  pilgrimage,  a  rarely  suitable  museum, 
ready  built,  so  to  say,  for  the  reception  of  monuments  of 
the  past  and  the  famous  men  of  the  past,  which  have  there 
at  once  greater  appropriateness,  more  individual  interest, 
and  better  chance  of  being  cared  for  than  they  would  have 
in  the  metropolis.  In  some  ways  centralization  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  an  excellent  thing;  but  the  centralization  of  monu¬ 
ments,  especially  in  a  place  in  so  many  ways  unsuitable  to 
them  as  London,  does  not  seem  to  us  a  good  thing  at  all. 
However,  the  Committee,  which,  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  at  its  head,  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
decide  upon  this  question,  will,  doubtless,  decide  for  the 
best.  But  it  cannot  decide  with  much  advantage  on  the 
employment  of  funds  if  it  has  not  funds  to  employ.  So  let 
the  funds  be  provided  (they  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Lee,  26  Brondesbury  Villas,  N.W.)  Otherwise, 
it  may  be  said  of  England  that  her  state  is  even  less 
gracious  than  that  of  the  people  who,  at  any  rate,  did  build 
sepulchres  to  the  prophets  whom  their  fathers  had  killed. 
The  encouragement  of  literature  in  the  live  persons  of  men 
of  letters  may  be  an  evil  thing,  but  none  of  the  arguments 
which  lie  against  it  (whatever  they  are)  can  apply  to 
memorials  of  men  long  dead. 

O 


FRANCE. 

A  \  7HATEVEIi  tends  to  strengthen  the  already  by  no 
t  V  means  weak  belief  in  the  immorality  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  deputies  is  of  importance  in  France.  It  works  to 
promote  that  next  culbute  generate  for  which  Frenchmen  of 
all  parties  are  preparing  in  hope  or  in  fear.  Therefore  the 
collapse  of  the  proceedings  against  M.  Numa  Gilly  at  Names 
is  worth  noting.  This  gentleman,  previously  a  person  of 
some  obscurity,  sprang  into  notoriety  a  few  months  ago  by 
publicly  and  pertinaciously  asserting  that  there  were 
“  twenty  Wilsons  ”  on  the  Budget  Committee.  M.  Wilson 
has  become  a  type,  as  the  French  put  it,  and  nobody 
doubted  what  M.  Numa  Gilly  meant.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  loud  outcry,  and  M.  Numa  was  called  upon  by  indignant 
Committee-men  to  produce  his  evidence.  He  was  not  so 
foolish.  He  continued  to  repeat  his  charge,  and  to  reply, 
when  called  upon  for  proof,  that  he  would  produce  it  when 
required  to  do  so  in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  Budget 
Committee  is  legally  destitute  of  a  body  to  be  kicked,  and 
so  could  not  proceed  in  its  corporate  capacity  against  M.  Numa 
Gilly.  Individual  members  long  refused  to  act  unless  they 
were  individually  accused  of  being  “a  Wilson.”  This  also 
Numa  was  not  foolish  enough  to  do.  He  kept  to  his  figure 
of  twenty,  and  demand  for  legal  proceedings.  At  last  M. 
Andrieux  decided  to  pleasure  him.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  he  considered  himself  reflected  on,  and 
proceeded  against  M.  Numa  Gilly  for  slander  before  the 
Court  at  Nimes.  When  asked  for  his  defence,  M.  Gilly 


accused  various  persons,  but  said  not  a  word  about  M. 
Andrieux.  Upon  this  the  judge  declared  that  no  evidence 
could  be  received  except  for  or  against  M.  Andrieux,  as  the 
other  Committee-men  were  not  personally  parties  to  the 
suit.  The  case  naturally  collapsed ;  M.  Andrieux,  declaring 
that  he  considered  his  character  cleared,  withdrew.  The 
jury  acquitted  M.  Numa  Gilly  ;  and  nothing  was  decided, 
except  that  one  particular  Committee-man  had  not  been 
shown  to  be  a  Wilson. 


The  deduction  which  will  be,  and  has  been,  drawn  from 
these  abortive  proceedings  is  that,  if  M.  Andrieux  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Committee  who  has  appealed  to  the 
Courts,  it  is  because  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  stand  cross- 
examination.  This  may  be  an  unjust  conclusion  ;  but  it  is 
just  what  might  be  expected  to  be  popular  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  France.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
Parliamentary,  and  particularly  the  Radical,  Republicans 
is  growing,  and  not  only  M.  Gilly,  who  has  now  published 
a  big  book  of  his  altered  evidence,  but  even  M.  Wilson, 
who  is  beginning  a  return  match  of  charges  of  corruption, 
will  be  listened  to.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Blunt 
to  make  whatever  cause  he  argues  for  more  or  less 
ridiculous,  and  his  letter  to  the  British  public,  explaining 
that  General  Boulanger  is  a  serious  leader,  has  some  of 
the  usual  features  of  his  advocacy.  The  General  suffers 
with  Arab!  and  the  cause  of  Ireland  when  he  is  presented 
as  a  man  of  clear  and  simple  ideas.  But  there  is  more  in 
Mr.  Blunt’s  letter  than  discoveries  of  this  kind.  When  he 
is  repeating  the  undoubted  truth  that  France  is  very  sick 
of  the  Parliamentary  Republic,  he  is  happily  not  left  to  him¬ 
self,  and  has  evidence  which  others  have  collected  to  go  on. 
The  fact  that  France  is  looking  about  for  a  dictator  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  formation  of  General  Boulanger’s 
motley  following,  but  by  the  means  which  his  enemies  are 
striving  to  use  against  him.  The  pamphlet  called  Le  Mai 
et  le  lieme  le,  lettre  au  President  Carnot ,  which  a  few 
Parisian  papers  are  making  the  most  of,  is  not  essentially 
of  importance.  An  appeal  to  M.  Carnot  to  make  himself 
dictator,  to  crush  Boulanger,  to  remove  Floquet,  and  to 
trust  to  “that  real  France”  which  all  parties  believe  to  be 
with  them,  is  not  a  piece  of  practical  political  speculation. 
But  it  is  a  sign  that  even  the  anti-Boulangists,  and  the 
party  which  is  most  bitterly  opposed  to  Revision,  hope  for  no 
salvation  from  the  Parliamentary  Republic.  They,  too, 
want  their  dictator,  and  substantially  hold  that  “  France 
“  needs  a  change  of  regime  from  time  to  time  to  clear  the 
“  air  of  jobbery  and  renew  her  patriotism.”  So  Mr.  Blunt 
puts  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  need  for  a  periodical  clean  sweep 
and  reconstruction  goes,  he  is  right.  As  for  the  removal 
of  jobbery  and  corruption,  that  may  be  the  wish  of  some, 
but  in  practice  what  is  obtained  is  a  new  body  to  job 
and  be  corrupt.  The  time  for  another  such  change  is  mani¬ 
festly  approaching.  The  date  of  “  89  ”  is  ominous,  as  Mr. 
Blunt  observes — ominous  of  a  good  deal.  It  is,  for  one 
thing,  ominous  of  what  would — if  experience  be  of  any 
worth  in  politics — be  the  result  of  raising  the  English 
people  to  that  democratic  level  for  which  Mr.  Morley 
sighs.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  Great  Revolution, 
France  is  still  engaged  in  getting  rid  of  a  worn-out  and 
corrupt  Government — only,  as  its  democratic  life  goes  on,  it 
seems  to  take  shorter,  and  ever  shorter,  periods  to  wear  a 
French  Government  out,  and  rot  it  through.  Less  than  ten 
years  has  sufficed  for  the  Parliamentary  Republic,  dating 
from  M.  Grevy — since  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  administra¬ 
tion  does  not  count,  it  being  a  thing  by  itself.  How  long 
will  the  next  experiment  last  1 


FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  FREE  CATALOGUES. 

r)  ATEPAYERS,  as  many  polls  have  declared,  are  greatly 
^  divided  on  the  question  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  favourable,  and  the 
Library  is  established,  they  may  well  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  sound,  intelligible  catalogue.  Now  this  appears 
to  be  the  very  last  matter  that  engages  the  attention  of  local 
Committees  or  Commissioners.  The  catalogues  of  our  Free 
Libraries  are  often  extremely  free  compilations.  A  typical 
example  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Fulham,  opened  last  month  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  This 
wild  and  wonderful  production,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  extreme 
specimen  of  laxity  and  confusion,  though  we  should  feel  sur¬ 
prise  if  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  country.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  it  is  put  forth  with  a  too-proud  preface,  in  which  the  reader 
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is  confidently  assured  that  “  no  difficulty  ought  to  occur  in 
“  finding  any  hook  in  the  library,”  owing  to  the  alpha¬ 
betical  method  of  arrangement  adopted  by  the  compiler. 
For  popular  libraries  this  method  of  cataloguing  books  is 
excellent,  if  carried  out  judiciously.  Clearness  and  accu¬ 
racy  should  be  the  first  characteristics  of  library  catalogues. 
They  are  the  more  necessary  where  the  number  of  well- 
informed  readers  is  inevitably  small ;  yet  clearness  and 
accuracy  are  strangely  absent  from  the  Fulham  catalogue. 
Mere  misprints — and  they  are  legion — may  be  pardoned  in 
a  first  issue,  though  some  of  these  are  entertaining  enough. 
Under  British  Museum  “catalogues”  we  find  one  en¬ 
titled  Columbine  Snakes,  a  palpable  misprint,  and  lluminant 
Plants,  which  is  likely  to  leave  the  reader  ruminant.  This 
appears  to  be  a  humorous  anticipation  of  scientific  discovery, 
suggested  by  Charles  Darwin’s  Insectivorous  Plants.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  Catalogue  we  have  three  different  ways  of 
dealing  with  assumed  names,  not  one  of  which  is  adhered 
to  scrupulously  throughout.  The  people  of  Fulham  may 
rejoice,  it  seems,  in  five  copies  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Sir  Tom, 
eight  works  of  Aristotle,  and  only  one  book  for  lending — 
and  that  a  narrative  for  juveniles — on  Arctic  discovery. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  classification,  we  find  certain 
children’s  religious  stories  and  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
credited  to  Theology.  Jack  Sheppard  is  considered  to  be  a 
book  for  reference,  not  for  lending  and  reading.  In  the 
same  category  is  that  pleasant  book  by  “  Mrs.  (sic)  M.  A. 
“  Titmarsh,”  the  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand 
Cairo.  Siiakspeare  and  Milton  are  both  too  precious  for 
anything  but  reference.  The  mystery  of  “  Ouida,”  still  a 
mystery  in  the  suburbs,  is  solved  by  the  entry  “  Fame 
“  (M.  de  la),  ‘  Ouida  ’  ”  :  and  Frescoes,  like  Mr.  Payn’s 
Some  Private  Views,  is  called  “  a  novel.”  Four  novels,  all 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris,  are  attributed  to  three  persons,  and 
the  individuality  of  Mr.  Huxley  is  exquisitely  shared  by 
“  Huxley  (T.  IT.)  ”  and  “  Huxley  (Professor).” 

Among  other  subtle  distinctions  preserved  by  the  pains¬ 
taking  compiler,  the  letter  C  alone  produces  “  Craik 
“  (D.  M.)  ”  and  “  Craik  (Mrs.)  “  Crayon  (Geoffrey),” 
and  “Irving  (Washington)  ” ;  “Collins  (W.),”  and 
“  Collins  (Wilkie)  ”  ;  “  Channing  (Dr.)  ”  and  “  Channing 
“  (William  E.).”  That  fine  old  muddle  of  the  brief  and 
abstract  cataloguer — “  Mill  (J.  S.)  On  Liberty ;  ditto  On 
“  the  Floss  ” — is  cleverly  emulated  in  such  entries  as : — 

Eliot  Darien,  a  Novel  by  Warburton. 

- (George),  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewes),  the  Spanish  Gipsy. 

Elizabeth  (Charlotte),  Judah’s  Lion. 

- Age  of,  by  Crichton. 

King  Alfred,  Life  of 

-  (Rev.  David),  Principles  of  Geology. 

"Woman's  Kingdom,  a  Novel  by  Mrs.  Craik. 

-  are  Strange,  a  Novel  by  E.  W.  Robinson. 

Will  the  librarian  undertake  to  find  with  no  difficulty  the 
novels  Eliot  Darien  or  Woman’s  are  Strange  1  After  these 
samples  of  accuracy,  it  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  note 
that  so  popular  a  book  as  Mr.  Haggard’s  Allan  Queder main 
is  entered  with  only  two  errors.  That  industrious  writer, 
John  Forster — invariably  spelled  Foster — is  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  contributions  to  the  Electric  Review.  Or, 
if  you  take  it  that  John  Foster  is  meant,  you  find  the 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens  among  the  works  of  this  eclectic 
writer.  Dr.  Gairdner,  the  historian,  is  consistently  styled 
“  Gardiner,”  and  a  certain  “  Lord  Campbell  ”  is  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Log  Letters  of  “  Chcdlenger  ”  ;  while  on  another 
page  author  and  work  are  otherwise  described,  and  again  in¬ 
accurately.  There  is  something  appalling  in  these  examples 
of  wrong-headed  ingenuity.  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  for 
instance,  is  indifferently  represented  by  “  Griffith  (Capt.)  ” 
and  “  Griffiths  (A.)  ”  ;  with  “  Griffith  Gaunt  ”  between  the 
two.  The  Catalogue  is  really  inexhaustible.  You  never 
know  what  the  next  glance  at  its  fruitful  pages  may  pro¬ 
duce.  One  more  plum  must  suffice.  Wuthering  Heights  is 
put  down  to  two  authors,  Alice  and  Acton  Bell  their 
sweet  names,  in  this  veracious  list  of  the  books  of  Fulham 
Free  Public  Library.  On  the  whole,  the  question  may  be 
submitted  to  the  delicate  consideration  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  whether  withdrawal  or  revision  of  the  Catalogue 
were  the  better  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  Fulham 
people. 


EAST  AFRICA. 

THE  various  anticipations  as  to  the  probable  utterances 
of  the  German  Emperor  on  the  East  African  ques¬ 
tion  last  Thursday  were,  as  usual,  for  the  most  part  erro¬ 
neous,  and  what  he  said  simply  amounted  to  a  repetition 
of  what  Lord  Salisbury  has  more  than  once  said.  But, 


even  independently  of  these  utterances,  much  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  affair  has  become  known  during  the 
week.  The  Ministerial  replies  in  the  French  Chamber  and 
the  English  House  of  Lords  in  respect  of  French  action 
contain  nothing  which  could  at  all  surprise  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  almost  invariable  ill-fortune 
of  France  on  the  sea  has  made  her  jealous  of  rights  of 
search,  and  from  the  first  it  vras  not  probable  that  much 
more  would  be  obtained  than  the  consent,  which  could 
hardly  be  refused,  to  acknowledge  the  usual  consequences  of 
an  effectual  blockade,  and  perhaps  some  such  concession-  -a 
concession  of  very  doubtful  value — as  the  proposed  strength¬ 
ening  of  French  naval  force  for  the  purpose  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  slave  trade  under  French  flags.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assent  of  Portugal  to  the  proposed  measures  was 
scarcely  certain  beforehand.  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Portugal  can  together  set  afloat  a  very  considerable  force 
for  the  ostensible  purpose,  and  can  certainly  “  make  it  hot” 
for  the  coasting  slavers.  Whether  such  operations  will 
have  much  effect  on  that  part  or  consequence  of  the  slave 
trade  which  it  is  most  really  desirable  to  stop — the  half¬ 
cannibal  and  wholly  murderous  man-hunting  which  goes  on 
in  connexion  with  the  so-called  Arab  trading  expeditions 
in  the  interior — is  a  question  which  the  more  a  man  knows 
on  the  subject  the  less  is  he  likely  to  answer  in  any  cheerful 
spirit.  But  the  suppression  of  the  coasting  trade  is  one  of 
the  recognized  businesses  of  England,  and  it  has  evidently 
become  at  last  clear  to  even  the  most  suspicious  persons 
that  England  could  not  decently  refuse  to  co-operate  in  a 
scheme  which  on  the  face  of  it  purports  to  make  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  more  effectual. 

With  regard  to  ulterior  operations,  we  are  not  much  wiser 
than  we  were.  All  idea  of  an  immediate  Anglo-German  ex¬ 
pedition  by  land,  in  which  England  was  to  be  catspaw  and 
piper-payer  at  once,  also  appears  to  have  been  at  last  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  it  has  also  dawned  upon  even  locally-interested 
persons  that  the  contrast  between  English  and  German 
modes  of  dealing  is  likely  to  be  more,  and  not  less,  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  natives  by  the  probable  result 
of  the  proceedings.  It  may  further  be  pointed  out  that,  if 
anything  like  the  course  of  action  recommended  some  time 
ago  by  the  German  traveller  Beichardt  were  attempted, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  probable,  the  alliance  would  fall 
through  at  once.  A  slight  possibility  of  danger  may  be  seen, 
without  too  much  apprehensiveness,  in  the  efforts  which  the 
representatives  of  the  German  East  African  Company  and 
the  German  Emin  Belief  Expedition  ajipear  to  be  making 
to  combine  these  two  little  schemes  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  further  them  by  help  of  the  Anglo-German  blockade. 
A  moment’s  consideration,  however,  wall  show  both  the 
reason  and  the  jn'obable  success  of  this  ingenious,  but  rather 
too  obvious,  move.  The  German  Company  is  by  no  means 
in  good  odour  with  its  countrymen  just  now,  Germans  as  well 
as  others  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  commercial 
mismanagement  here,  as  in  not  a  few  other  cases,  is  seeking 
to  make  its  own  blunders  good  by  calling  in  the  help  of  the 
Empire.  And  the  Company  on  its  side  is  evidently  afraid 
that  the  unpleasant  sentence,  “  Ote-toi  queje  m'ymette” 
may  be  pronounced  on  it.  The  proposed  scheme  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  a  very  obvious  device  and  one  not  too  likely 
to  succeed.  According  to  the  wTell-understood  delimitation 
between  the  “  spheres  ”  of  the  two  nations,  Germans  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  country  north  of  the  Nyanza  in  any 
political  or  quasi-political  sense,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
grave  mistake  if  any  operations  in  which  the  British  fleet 
takes  a  part  should  be  allowed  to  facilitate  their  getting 
there.  But  of  this  there  is  very  little  fear  ;  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  cannot,  and  the  Empire  is  extremely  unlikely  to, 
afford  the  expense  and  risk  of  any  serious  operations  on 
such  a  scale  and  tending  to  so  distant  and  uncertain  an  aim 
as  would  be  required. 


ACTOR  AND  AUTHOR. 

TO  the  present  generation  of  playgoers  the  name  and 
fame  of  Marie  Bouffe — wffio  was  born  in  1800,  and 
who  died  but  recently — meant  little  or  nothing.  His  art 
and  his  renown  belonged  to  the  past,  for  he  retired  from 
the  stage  as  long  ago  as  1864,  and  it  was  only  now  and 
then  that  he  left  his  retreat  at  Auteuil  to  give  the  world  a 
taste  of  his  old  quality,  and  renew  the  triumphs  and  the 
emotions  of  which,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had 
been  so  prodigal.  When  he  last  appeared  he  was  seventy- 
six  years  old,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  proved 
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victoriously  that  he  still  possessed  the  gift  of  tears  and 
laughter,  and  could  make  his  houses  weep  and  rejoice  with 
him  at  will.  That  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  Actors  are 
only  human,  and  the  best  and  strongest  of  men  are  apt, 
at  close  on  three  score  and  ten,  to  be  no  more  than  the 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  What,  however,  is  certain 
is  that  M.  Bouffe  was  in  his  time  and  line  an  incomparable 
artist.  The  son  of  a  house-painter,  he  began  (in  1822)  at 
the  Panorama  Dramatique  at  300  francs  a  year;  in  1827 
lie  played  at  the  Nouveautes  with  Potier,  Lafont,  and 
\  irginie  Dejazet;  in  1S31  he  was  engaged  at  the  Gymnase 
— with  Dejazet,  Jenny  Colon,  Jenny  Vertpre,  and  others; 
and  at  this  theatre,  after  some  two  or  three  years  of  com¬ 
parative  failure,  he  produced  the  work  by  which  he  is  still 
remembered,  and  by  what  he  did  in  such  pieces  as  Pauvre 
Jacques ,  and  La  Fille  da  V Avar e,  and  Micliel  Perrin ,  and 
Les  Enfants  de  la  Troupe,  established  his  reputation  as,  in 
hi  s  own  line,  the  best  and  soundest  comedian  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  We  know  what  that  generation  was,  and  what  was 
the  kind  of  work  that  Bouffe  had  to  equal,  or  surpass ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that  he  was  a  master  of 
his  craft.  His  rivals  were  Bocage  and  Frederick,  Dorval 
and  Mars  and  Georges,  Samson  and  Regnier,  Arnal  and 
Lafont  and  Rouyiere  ;  and  so  rich  was  his  endowment,  so 
original  his  aims  and  effects,  and  so  finished  his  method, 
that  he  contrived  to  more  than  hold  his  own  among  them, 
redoubtable  as  they  were.  His  line  was  domestic  drama ; 
he  was  (that  is  to  say)  a  commonplace  tragic,  who  had  it  in 
him  to  be  at  once  grotesque  and  pathetic,  ridiculous  and 
affecting,  a  person  to  be  despised  in  one  scene  and  to  be 
wept  over  a  few  speeches  further  on.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  Robson,  whose  effects  he  appears 
to  have  anticipated,  and  who  seems  to  have  scored  some  of 
his  most  splendid  and  sonorous  successes  in  parts  adapted 
from  the  repertoire  of  his  predecessor.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Frenchman  was  capable  of  the  production  of  such 
effects  of  terror  and  astonishment  as  was  the  Englishman ; 
hut  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  Robson’s  superior 
in  technique.  It  is  needless  to  force  the  comparison.  They 
were  both  good  men,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  gave 
the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  their  fortune  to  have  to  deal 
a  value  which  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  possess,  and  which 
(it  is  safe  to  assume)  it  would  take  on  again,  in  spite  of 
fashion,  if  it  were  possible  that  either  could  appear  again. 

Bouffe,  as  we  have  shown,  was  one  of  the  great  Romantic 
brood,  though  he  never  distinguished  himself  in  any  of 
the  great  Romantic  plays;  but  was  (as  it  were)  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  whatever  the  movement  had  in  it  of  emotional — 
or  sentimental — prose.  His  accomplishment  was  faultless ; 
tiis  endowment  was  of  the  richest ;  in  suggestion  and  in¬ 
vention  he  appears  to  have  been  unequalled.  His  predilec¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  Scribe 
and  as  decidedly  against  Dumas,  and  if  that  be  true,  it  must 
in  the  long  run  tell  upon  his  reputation,  great  and  enduring 
as  that  must  be.  In  any  case  there  could  be  no  great  con¬ 
trast  than  that  which  is  presented  between  his  achievement 
and  that  of  Edmond  Gondinet.  Bouffe  was  nothing  if  not 
sentimental,  grotesque,  a  trifle  commonplace.  Gondinet,  who 
was  born  as  late  as  1829,  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  modern — 
and  as  cynical — as  you  please.  His  talent — light,  brilliant, 
suggestive,  a  trifle  shameless — knew  nothing  of  sentimental¬ 
ism,  and  cared  for  no  more  in  human  nature  than  what  is 
merely  comic  and  ridiculous  and — it  may  be — contemptible. 
He  collaborated  with  Labiche  in  Ze  Plus  Heureux  des  Trois, 
which  is  perhaps  the  rankest  and  the  richest  growth  in  the 
garden  of  modern  farce  ;  and  the  year  before  this  (1869)  he 
had  scored  a  peculiar  success  in  Gavaud,  Minard,  et  Cie,  a 
piece  whose  flavour  is  full  enough  to  give  it  a  place  of  its 
own  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Palais-Royal  itself.  He  was  (as 
it  were)  the  Grevin  of  the  stage.  He  could  never  build  a 
play,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  his  work  there  was  always  the  note 
of  “  actuality,”  and  sounding  through  whatever  is  merely 
transient  there  was  often  the  thrill  of  what  is  human  and 
everlasting.  Not  only  that;  if  he  failed  himself  sometimes 
in  “building,”  he  had  what  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  a 
genius  for  rebuilding  the  incomplete  structures  of  other 
authors.  And  in  this  there  was  certainly  no  touch  of 
cynicism. 


THE  NAVY. 


THOUGH  the  Admiralty  has  decided  to  maintain  all 
the  silence  it  can  about  its  schemes,  it  has  been  as 
explicit  as  possible  about  something  it  does  not  mean  to  do. 
It  is  not  going  to  knock  one  of  H.M.  ships  to  pieces  in  order 


to  prove  that  when  a  vessel  is  put  up  as  a  cockshy  she 
can  be  smashed.  So  much  is  clear  from  an  answer  which 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  made  to  Lord  C.  Beresford  on  Tuesday 
night.  Lord  Charles  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
Admiralty  intended  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Estimates  that  the 
value  of  ships  with  unarmoured  ends  should  be  seriously 
reconsidered  by  the  light  of  outside  opinion.  Also,  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  whether,  in  view  of  the  alarming  effects  of 
high  explosives,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to 
begin  experiments  in  “  a  practical  and  businesslike  manner 
“  with  one  of  the  vessels  themselves.”  To  which  questions 
Lord  George  answered  that  outside  opinion  should  be 
listened  to  with  respect,  but  that  as  for  the  experiment  “  To 
“  fire  at  the  unarmoured  part  of  one  ship  would  be  no 
“  test  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  ship,  unless  the  ship 
“  fired  at  were  allowed  to  return  the  fire  of  the  ship  assailing 
“  her,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  consent  to  an  experiment 
“  which  would  be  both  misleading  and  very  costly.”  We 
do  not  remember  that  much  sounder  doctrine  than  this  has 
been  pronounced  on  any  subject  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
for  some  time.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  or  excuse  for  the 
businesslike  and  practical  experiment  demanded  by  Lord 
Charles.  To  take  an  old  vessel,  anchor  her  in  a  quiet  place, 
and  make  pot-shots  at  her  with  high  explosives  would  prove 
nothing  which  could  not  be  as  well  proved  against  a  target  on 
shore.  If  a  new  vessel  were  taken  the  result  would  certainly 
be  her  destruction.  Nobody  denies  that  any  vessel  can  be 
knocked  to  fragments  when  she  is  set  up  helpless  to  be  fired 
at.  To  obtain  an  approach  to  the  condition  of  war,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  fire  should  be  mutual,  and  that  both 
vessels  should  be  under  way.  We  do  not  expect  to  hear 
that  the  experiment  has  been  tiled  in  this  practical  and 
businesslike  way.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  to  do  if 
the  naval  experts  could  be  got  to  man  the  guns,  and  the 
Irish  members  could  be  induced  to  serve  as  stokers.  But, 
if  the  Admiralty  were  to  summon  them  for  such  service  on 
the  vasty  deep,  would  they  go  1  We  conceive  not. 

It  is  excellent  to  refuse  to  commit  follies,  and  in  so  far 
Lord  George  and  the  Admiralty  are  to  be  commended. 
Still,  there  is  an  even  better  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  carry 
out  intentions  which  are  not  foolish.  No  small  relief  would 
be  felt  among  those  who  are  not  alarmists,  and  who  have 
not  hampered  the  Admiralty  by  clamour,  if  some  statement 
could  be  made  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  promised 
increase  of  the  navy.  It  is  understood  that  no  more  money 
is  to  be  asked  for  till  next  year ;  and  also,  apparently,  that 
the  department  will  not  state  what  it  means  to  do  before  the 
demand  is  actually  made.  The  wisdom  of  the  first  decision 
is  open  to  question,  but  it  may  conceivably  be  judicious. 
As  to  the  unwisdom  of  the  second  decision  we  have  no 
doubt.  The  Admiralty  has  already  explicitly  promised  to 
begin  a  new,  and  bolder,  policy  of  construction.  The  pro¬ 
mise  has  been  everywhere  well  received,  except  among  that 
handful  of  fanatics  who  would  oppose  all  expenditure  on 
armaments.  The  phrase  that  people  have  a  right  to  know 
such  and  such  things  is  often  absurdly  misused,  but  there 
are  occasions  to  which  it  can  properly  be  applied.  When 
people  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  when  the 
thing  to  be  paid  for  is  undertaken  in  their  interest  and 
on  their  wish,  they  have  some  right  to  know  what  is 
in  contemplation.  The  Admiralty  has  decided,  after  two 
years’  thinking  over  it  and  experiment,  that  the  navy 
is  not  sufficiently  strong.  It  has  said  as  much  most 
openly,  though  in  general  terms,  and  can  very  well  go 
further,  and  say  how  much  the  navy  is  below  its  proper 
strength,  and  what  addition  (approximately,  at  least)  is  to 
be  made  to  it.  As  a  mere  matter  of  party  tactics  the  con¬ 
fidence  would  be  wise.  There  is  no  reluctance  anywhere  in 
the  country  (except  among  those  who  are  unreconcilable  and 
unpersuadable)  to  give  the  money  declared  to  be  necessary. 
Nothing  is  therefore  to  be  gained  by  reticence,  and  no 
danger  to  be  avoided.  Much  the  contrary.  A  little  out¬ 
spoken  firmness  wotdd  increase  the  growing  confidence  that 
we  have  a  Ministry  which  knows  its  own  mind,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  having  one.  This  confidence  ought  not  to  be 
weakened ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  just 
uneasiness  enough  about  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the 
country  to  supply  materials  for  a  panic  if  any  untoward 
accident  were  to  occur.  The  knowledge  that  the  Admiralty 
has  a  policy,  and  means  to  carry  it  out,  would  be  the  best 
possible  protection  against  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of 
folly. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

TT  is  only  in  the  United  States  that  reform  of  the  Civil 
J-  Service  has  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics 
President  Cleveland  is  understood  to  have  lost  many  votes 
l  ,  indeed,  he  did  not  court  defeat,  by  forgetting  that  many 
Republicans  supported  him  in  1884  because  he  was  pledged 
against  political  jobbery,  and  by  gradually  introducing  the 
victors  to  the  spoils.  Our  own  Civil  Service  is,  fortunately 
permanent,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  But  permanence  is  a 
poor  recommendation  for  an  executive,  if  it  has  no  other. 
Sh  Matthew  Ridley  s  Commission  has  already  disclosed  a 
number  of  unsuspected  abuses,  and  seems  likely  to  unearth 
a  good  many  more.  In  the  meantime  recent  debates  in 
Committee  of  Supply  have  furnished  abundant  food  for 
reflection  to  those  taxpayers  who  have  leisure  for  that 
luxury.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  grave  public 
cpiestions  raised  on  the  vote  for  judicial  salaries  and  charges 
were  to  degenerate  into  a  personal  squabble  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Jennings  as  he 
has  often  shown,  and  as  his  letter  in  Thursday’s  ' Times 
proves  once  more,  is  a  very  pugnacious  and  pertinacious 
controversialist.  His  reply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  ex¬ 
planation  is  ingenious  and  acute;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Halsbury’s  defence  shows  that  he  has  not 
lost  the  forensic  skill  in  which  he  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  so  distinguished  an  adept.  The  ordinary  citizen 
who  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  newspapers  for  his 
financial  information,  regards  with  helpless  bewilderment 
the  conflicting  assertions  of  Ministers  and  critics.  No 
people  in  the  world  are  so  little  prone  as  the  En<dish  to 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
they  like  to  see  value  for  their  money,  and  they  expect  the 
House  of  Commons  to  protect  them  against  the  family  of 
Tite  Barnacle,  which  has  not  yet  died  out.  We  do  not 
therefore  complain  of  Mr.  Jennings  for  the  microscopic 
scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected  the  estimate  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  inclined  to  regret  that  he  did  not  take  some 
more  practical  course  than  a  motion  to  reduce  408  pc/,  by 
the  nominal  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  These  formal 
amendments,  which  are  merely  used  as  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  sensational  speeches,  show  either  that  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  is  not  a  fit  tribunal  for  correcting 
official  extravagance,  or  else  that  the  successors  of  Joseph 
Hume  have  lost  the  common  sense  of  their  prototype  and 
retain  only  his  anxiety  to  figure  as  the  special  guardian  of 
the  public  purse. 

But  when  we  pass  from  Mr.  Jennings’s  procedure  to  Mr 
Jennings  s  illustrations  we  must  admit  that  his  labours  have 
not  been  fruitless.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  Estimates 
with  which  he  was  dealing  were  eight  months  old,  bavin- 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  so  long  ago  as  last  March. 
JLnis  fact,  which  may  be  variously  accounted  for,  gave  the 
Lord  Chancellor  a  considerable  advantage  in  reply  be¬ 
cause  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  by  facts  and  fi-ures 
or  at  least  by  assertions  and  calculations,  to  which'  Mr’ 
Jennings  has  no  access,  and  for  which  he  will  have  to  wait 
till  March  1889.  There  are  some  points,  however,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  discrepancies  of  date,  and  among  them 
is  the  position  of  the  Masters.  Mr.  Jennings’s  attack  upon 
the  Masters  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  is  not  according 
to  knowledge.  Of  their  competence  he  is  not  able  ancf 
indeed,  does  not  profess,  to  speak.  But  he  attacks  ’their 
salaries,  which  range  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  not  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  as 
he  at  first  alleged.  The  number  of  Masters  has  been  re¬ 
cently  reduced,  and  it  is  arguable  that  the  work  mi-ht  be 
done  by  fewer  men.  Mr.  J ennings,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  the  functions  which  they  dis 
charge  Subject  to  appeal,  Masters  have  almost  exactly  the 
same  duties  as  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  and  decide  innumer¬ 
able  questions  which  never  come  into  Court  at  all  Their 
efficiency  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  suitors  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  litigation.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  less 
than  the  salary  of  a  County  Court  judge  or  a  police  magis- 
tiate,  it  is  the  public  which  will  suffer,  and  not  the  Lord 
C  hancellor.  On  the  subject  of  “  redundant  ”  clerks  as 
ccirtain  people  paid  for  doing  nothing  are  euphemistically 
called,  Mr.  Jennings  seems  to  have  made  out  his  case.  At 
all  events,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reply  is  not  so  lucid  and 
satisfactory  as  might  be  wished.  “  It  is  the  case,”  says 
Loaf  IIalsbury,  “that  under  arrangements,  with  which  I 
u  am  not  Personally  acquainted,  a  class  of  redundant  clerks 
was  created,  liable  to  be  called  upon  when  the  office 


“should  be  reduced  to  its  normal  level.”  The  Lord 
Chancellor  would  do  well  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
tins  singular  arrangement,  affecting  as  it  does  a  department 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  adds  that  he  has  called  upon 
tour  of  these  redundant  favourites  of  fortune  to  resign,  and 
that  they  “  placed  themselves  in  his  hands.”  What  he  is 
going  to  clo  with  them  he  did  not  inform  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  unless  and  until  he  acquires  some  knowledge- 
of  how  they  came  to  be  where  they  are,  he  will  find  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  placing  them  where,  if  anywhere,  they 
ought  to  be.  J 

Hie  relations  between  public  servants  and  the  Treasury 
can  happily  be  discussed  without  raising  any  of  the  questions 
which  divide  political  parties.  Mr.  Jennings  is  a  strong 
Conservative,  and  his  most  fervent  supporter  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Coleridge  in  the  House  of  Lords  testified  to 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  carrying  out 
recommendations  which  diminished  the  amount  of  his  own 
pationage.  It  illustrates  the  patchwork  nature  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  system  that  there  should  be  no  one  in  the  House 
of  C  ommons  who  could  officially  answer  Mr.  Jennings  and 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  to  make  from  the 
W  oolsack  as  a  personal  explanation  what  ought  to  have 
been  delivered  from  the  Treasury  Bench  as  a  Ministerial 
statement.  The  Lord  Chancellor  calls  himself  a  Minister 
of  Justice,  but  his  only  claim  to  the  title  is,  that  he  appoints 
a  great  many  persons  to  a  great  many  judicial  offices.  Lord 
Halsbury  had  a  right  to  protest  against  the  charge  of' 
nepotism  if,  as  he  declares,  he  has  done  nothing  for  his  rela¬ 
tives  beyond  making  one  of  them  a  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy 
and  transferring  another  to  a  more  desirable  benefice  in 
the  Church.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  mode  of  dis¬ 
pensing  patronage  has  met  with  universal  approval  even 
among  Ins  political  friends,  and  it  would  be  well  if  lie  were 


not  quite  so  tremulously  alive  to  attacks  hi  the  press 
1  fie  mystery  of  the  purse-bearer  is  insoluble  by  the  ordinary 
intellect.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  like  Betsy  Prig,  declares 
indignantly  that  there  is  no  such  person,  and  that  the  purse 
is  earned  by  a  confidential  clerk.  “  If  that  is  so,”  observes 
Mr.  Jennings,  “  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  voted  an 
annual  payment  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  an  individual 
who  does  not  exist.”  The  Lord  Chancellor,  it  may  lie 
noted,  does  not  say  that  the  confidential  clerk  bears  the 
purse  for  nought ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  votes  money,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  findin-  a 
recipient.  But  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  Mr. 

1  Gosc.HEIL  thmks  this  a  businesslike  way  of  administering 
public  affairs.  & 

l  Hie  most,  serious  charge  directed  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  He  said  that,  when  he  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Halsbury  persisted,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strongest  opposition  from  the  Treasury  in 
filling  up  a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  Official  Referee  If’  as 
we  .believe,  the  gentleman  selected  was  Mr.  Edward  Ridley 
he  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office.  But  Lord  Randolph’s  contention  is  that  there  are 
no  duties,  and  it  is  impossible,  after  reading  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sstatement,  to  believe  that  this  contention  is 
unfounded.  There  are  four  Official  Referees,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  work  enough  for  one.  The  Lord  Ch  yn- 
cellor  s  account  of  the  matter  is  rather  start] in-.  “  I  am 
j  boan,c!  t0  admit,”  he  says,  “that  the  office  has  not  hitherto 
4  mefc  expectations  of  those  who  created  it.  This  cause 
«  bfs’  1  bebeve>  been  attributable  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
(( 11  fro™  which,  almost  from  the  first,  more  than 

({  ?ue  of  the  referees  suffered  ;  and  those  who  are  aware 
„  bow  great  an  age  was  reached  by  more  than  one  of  these 
((  “  before  actual  retirement  will  not  be  surprised 

that  the  business  dwindled.”  The  celebrated  advice  to 
undergraduates  that  they  should  “take  an  cejrolat  in 
botany  as  the  easiest  form  of  attaining  a  de-ree 
may  now  be  supplemented  by  the  suggestion  that  a 
Dwyer  in  search  of  repose  should  become  an  Official 
Referee,  and  let  his  health  decline.  But,  as  these  a-ed 
and.  interesting  invalids  are  empowered  to  try  causes  too 
intricate  and  complicated  for  a  judge  and  jury,  it  nii-hfc 
be  cheaper  to  pension  them  off  at  once  than  to  employ 
them  as  decoy-ducks  for  unfortunate  litigants.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  points  out  that  the  offices  which  have  been 


attacked  “are  self-supporting,  and 


payer 
as  an 
Bentham 


nothin 


,  -  -  .  cost  the  general  tax- 

Aiat  is  true  as  a  fact,  but  fallacious 
iSo  less  a  personage  than  Jeremy 
seriously  proposed  that  the  Courts  should  bo 
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maintained  out  of  the  taxes;  and  Ins  reason  was  that  if  fees 
were  exacted  from  suitors  or  prosecutors,  those  who  had 
been  least  protected  by  the  law  were  charged  the  most  tor 
legal  protection.  The  logic  of  this  syllogism  may  be  fault¬ 
less.  But  the  practical  consequences  of  acting  upon  it 
would  appal  the  stoutest  doctrinaire.  We  may,  however, 
remind  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  cheap  justice  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  community  as  any  other  branch  ol  public 
economy. 


MASKS  OR  FACES? 

MR.  ARCHER’S  studies  in  the  psychology  of  acting, 
which  he  has  just  republished  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  Masks  or  Faces  ?  are  certainly  more  instructive 
if  not  more  interesting,  reading  than  in  their  original 
shape.  For  one  thing,  we  have  less,  or  relatively  loss,  ol 
Mr.  Archer’s  “documents,”  and  more  of  Mr.  Archer  linn- 
self-  and,  with  every  respect  for  the  principle  ol  first-hand 
evidence,  we  prefer  the  advocate  to  the  witnesses.  He  has 
a  keener  insight  into  the  matter  in  hand  than  most  of  them, 
as  an  advocate  commonly  has,  and  he  enjoys,  what  an  advo¬ 
cate  commonly  does  not,  a  considerably  greater  freedom 
from  bias.  The  evidence,  too,  which  he  has  collected  on  the 
question  which  he  has  set  himself  to  investigate  is  necessarily 
of  very  unequal  value.  We  would  not  go  the  length  of  the 
distinguished  Parisian  critic  whose  assistance  Mr.  Archer 
invoked,  and  who  expressed  his  belief  that  his  inquiry  into 
the  psychology  of  acting  through  the  medium  of  interroga¬ 
tories  addressed  to  actors  themselves  could  lead  to  no  trust¬ 
worthy  result,  “  because  few  actors  had  the  intelligence, 

“  and  none  the  sincerity,”  to  answer  the  questions  aright. 
But,  without  explaining  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
answers  in  quite  so  invidious  a  way,  we  are  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  the  distinguished  critic  as  to  the  fact. 
Substitute  “  analytic  power  ”  for  “  intelligence,  and  im- 
“  partiality  ”  for  “  sincerity,”  and  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  his  dictum.  The  plain  truth  is  that  few 
people  are  able  to  give,  even  to  themselves,  a  minutely 
accurate  account  of  their  various  states  of  internal  con¬ 
sciousness;  while  the  actor  is,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
many  of  them  beyond  his  own  control,  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  report  them,  without 
prejudice  or  prepossession,  to  other  people.  Ample  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found,  as  we  think  Mr.  Archer 
would  admit,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  very  smallest  of 
the  performers  who  have  answered  his  questions  have  a  no 
less  impressive — as  a  rule,  indeed,  a  more  impressive- 
psychological  history  to  reveal  than  the  most  eminent  of 
their  fellow-artists.  The  emotions  of  the  “super  or  of 
the  actor  or  actress  who  really  produces  very  little  more 
effect  upon  the  audience  than  the  estimable  banner-bearer 
or  letter-carrier,  are,  it  appears,  as  magnificently  complex 
as  those  of  a  Siddons  or  of  a  Kean. 

Hence  it  arises  that  Mr.  Archer’s  evidence  appears  to  us 
to  be  not  only  far  less  conclusive  than  Ins  own  a  prion 
theorizings,  but  actually  calculated— if  we  were  to  take 
that  evidence  for  gospel  from  the  mouth  of  all,  or  the 
majority,  of  the  witnesses — to  cast  doubt  on  his  con¬ 
clusions.  This  we  regard  as  a  pity,  because  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  in  full  accord  with  our  own.  We  regard  the 
Pciradoxe  of  Diderot,  with  him,  as  a  mere  piece  of  ingenious 
perversity,  of  which  even  its  author  has  offered  no  very 
plausible  defence,  and  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
competent  analysis  for  a  moment ;  and  we  hold  that  Mr . 
Archer  has  established  the  counter  case,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  sound  reasoning  and  the  scanty  evidence  which 
is  really  worth  having  on  the  subject  to  establish  it  at  all. 
The  true  faith  we  take  to  be  this — that,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  gifts  of 
two  actors  being  the  same,  the  better  actor  will  be  he 
who  brings,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  he  brings,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  state  of  the  sensibilities  to  the  performance  of  Ins 
part.  If  to  hold  this  faith  is  to  be  what  Mr.  Archer 
calls,  and  what  he  admits  to  being  himself,  an  emotionalist, 
emotionalists  we  are.  But  if,  neglecting  Mr.  Archers 
personal  defence  of  his  views,  and  forgetting  our  own 
reasons  for  assenting  to  them,  we  were  to  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  examination  of  his  evidence,  we  must  say 
that  our  faith  would  be  decidedly  shaken.  For  what  we 
should  there  find  wrould  be  that  actors  and  actresses  are, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  emotionalists,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  they  all  undergo — little  as  well  as  great,  and 
little  sometimes  more  than  great ;  Horatio  as  much  as,  it 


not  more  than,  Hamlet  ;  “  Charles,  his  friend  ”  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  the,  to  us,  unknown  hero  whose  friend 
lie  was — the  most  profound  and  subtle  emotions  at  every 
performance,  if  not  at  every  rehearsal,  of  tlieir  parts. 
Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
subjects  of  these  high  emotional  experiences  fail  to  com¬ 
municate  them  emotions  in  any  appreciable  degree  o 
their  audience,  one  of  three  things  must  follow.  Either 
they  must  be  very  deficient  in  the  technique  of  them 
art,  or  their  high  emotional  experience  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  an  imaginative  afterthought  ;  or,  as  y,  e 
theory  as  to  the  value  of  sympathetic  emotion  m  the  actor 
is  unsound.  The  last  hypothesis  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  we  reject,  and  that  we  distrust  the  evidence  collected 
bv  Mr.  Archer,  as  tending  indirectly  to  its  support  We 
are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  former 
alternatives— the  deficiency  of  technical  skill  or  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  fictitious  emotional  states.  And  probably  the  failure 
of  so  many  of  these  histrionic  witnesses  to  aflect  their 
audiences,  as  they  ought  according  to  the  theory,  may  be 
ascribed  in  pretty  equal  shares  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
causes.  Half  these  unsuccessful  witnesses  cannot  express 
what  they  feel,  and  the  other  half  have  not  really  felt  what 
they  afterwards  think  they  did. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

THE  Exeter  Hall  Conference,  the  subsequent  meeting 
in  the  evening,  the  mutual  challenges  of  Mr.  Higgle 
and  Mr.  Mundella,  and  various  items  of  electioneering 
news  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  combine  to 
prove,  or  rather  to  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  present 
School  Board  election  may  be  the  beginning  ol  a  very  acrid 
squabble,  in  which  the  interests  of  education  will  be  found 
to  have  a  subordinate  interest  as  compared  to  party  and 
personal  quarrels.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  tall  talk  these 
different  sources  of  information  show  nothing  else  I  he 

speakers  at  the  Conference  made  a  great  parade  ot  believing 
that  the  Majority  Report  of  the  recent  Commission  in¬ 
dicated  the  existence  of  terrible  risks  for  unsectarian 
education.  If  it  pleased  them  to  believe  that  a  great  Kittle 
is  beginning,  a  battle  of  Armageddon,  between  the  children 
of  light  and  the  ologies  and  the  children  of  darkness 
and  the  Church  of  England,  they  may  be  left  m  possession 
of  the  pleasing  delusion.  We  for  our  part  do  not  expect  to 
have  to  go  up  as  yet  to  that  battle  of  Armageddon.  Un¬ 
sectarian  education  is  in  no  serious  danger ;  the  Government 
has  no  intention  of  upsetting  the  existing  settlement ;  and 
all  that  is  likely  to  happen  is  that  the  ratepayers  may  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  voluntary  schools  rather  than  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  Board  schools.  We  can  quite  understand 
that  this  prospect  stirs  the  soul  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  to 
ra-m  and  fury,  and  should  set  him  talking  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resisting  the  insidious  schemes  with  which  he  is  now 
confronted  for  setting  back  the  course  of  education.  Ibis 
is  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  way  of  stating  that  the  country 
shows  a  rather  deplorable  want  of  fear  of  the  Church,  and 
an  even  more  deplorable  inclination  to  cease  putting  its 
hands  into  its  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  dir  y 
little  boys  from  the  slums  with  an  elegant  middle-class 

education.  The  fanatical  believers  in  schooling  are  dread¬ 
fully  disturbed  by  this  backsliding;  but,  after  all,  they  aie 
only  suffering  the  common  fate  of  peculiar  peoples. 

Perhaps  before  we  begin  arguing  again  what  ought  to  be 
taught  and  by  whom,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  settle  a 
preliminary  question.  It  might  conduce  to  the  good  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  prevail  upon  its  noisy  and  voluble  patrons  to  attend 
to  its  concerns  with  a  little  more  moderation  of  language, 
fairness  of  discussion,  and  sobriety  of  assertion,  and  also 
to  cease  mixing  it  up  with  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  ot 
the  common  party  fight.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
so  conspicuous  in  the  debates  which  are  to  lead  up  to 
the  election  on  Monday  as  the  personal  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Diggle.  Mr.  Mundella  for 
his  part  has  shown  all  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of  mmd 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  lus  conduct  of  the  over- 
“  pressure  controversy.”  He  has  begun  by  accusing  the 
present  Board  of  gross  misstatements  and  of  dishonesty 
in  argument  ;  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  hint,  at 
least,  at  the  cooking  of  accounts.  Then  Mr.  Mundella 
uttered  a  challenge  -  lie  offered  to  submit  his  mvn 
charges  and  the  estimates  of  the  present  Board  to  a 
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firm  of  accountants.  To  say  that  this  challenge  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Diggle  would  hardly  be  quite  accu¬ 
rate.  He  professed  his  willingness  to  go  before  an  ac¬ 
countant,  but  then  he  proceeded  to  state  what  were  the 
issues  which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  this  arbitrator.  To 
this  Mr.  Mundella  not  unnaturally  demurred.  He  insisted 
that  a  particular  statement  of  Mr.  Diggle’s,  and  not 
a  series  of  questions  drawn  up  afresh  by  that  gentleman, 
should  constitute  the  reference  to  the  accountant.  So  far 
nobody,  hardly  even  an  over-pressured  School  Board  boy, 
will  blame  Mr.  Mundella.  But  his  case  is  less  blessed 
when  he  proceeds  to  say  that,  if  tins  investigation  takes 
place,  he  will  ask  others  to  act  for  him,  and  in  particular 
will  invite  Mr.  Lyulpii  Stanley,  together  with  some 
member  of  the  present  Board,  to  be  his  champion.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  looks  a  little  (and  Mr.  Diggle  shares 
our  suspicion)  as  if  Mr.  Mundella  was  casting  about 
for  another  Hr.  FiTcn.  As  far  as  this  very  pretty  quarrel 
has  gone  it  is  not  very  honourable  to  the  enlightened 
friends  of  education  on  either  side,  for  neither  of  them 
seem  capable  of  controlling  their  tempers  or  making  their 
statements  accurate.  At  present,  with  a  great  parade  of 
zeal  for  battle,  they  are  delivering  the  most  swashing  blows 
well  wide  of  one  another,  and  each  shows  an  inclination  to 
accuse  the  other  of  running  away.  Behind  this  squabble 
over  accounts  wThat  is  really  at  issue  in  the  School  Board 
election  has  very  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  education.  From  every  part  of  the  country  come  re¬ 
ports  that  the  candidates  for  the  new  Boards  are  being 
recommended,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  knowledge  or 
competence,  but  simply  according  to  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  Gladstonians.  It  is  unquestionably  a  counsel  of 
perfection  that  politics  should  be  kept  wholly  out  of  the 
School  Board  or  any  other  election.  Human  nature  will 
make  any  man  prefer  to  find  a  duly  qualified  candidate  on 
his  own  rather  than  on  the  other  side.  But  at  least  we 
might  ask  the  party  which  showed  such  a  Pharisaical 
estimate  of  its  own  merits  towards  education  to  preserve  a 
decent  pretence  of  choosing  its  candidates  on  the  ground  of 
their  competence,  and  not,  with  their  mouthful  of  fine 
phrases  about  the  elevation  of  the  people  and  such  like 
cant,  to  turn  the  School  Board  election  into  a  field-day  for 
the  Gladstonian  Caucus. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

IT  would  be  rash  to  venture  upon  any  confident  forecast 
of  the  future  course  of  business  during  the  Session, 
even  after  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  has  been  disposed  of. 
There  is  still  a  large  number  of  votes  to  be  obtained ;  the 
Van  and  Wheel  Tax  has  to  be  considered,'  and  is  sure  to 
lead  to  some  debate ;  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  and  the 
Scotch  Universities  Bill,  still  await  their  final  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  this  makes  up  a  body  of 
business  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
even  if  no  obstruction  were  resorted  to,  be  very  ex¬ 
peditiously  disposed  of ;  and  there  is  now  unfortunately 
a  prospect  that  obstruction,  or  some  one  or  other  of  its 
equivalents,  will  make  its  appearance.  It  will  arise,  of 
course,  if  it  does  arise,  in  the  familiar  spot.  Last 
Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Dillon  inquired  whether  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  could  not  take  the  Irish 
Estimates  immediately  on  the  measure  before  the  House, 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  being  disposed  of.  To  this  Mr. 
Smith  very  naturally  and  properly  replied  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  the  course  of  business  had  been  made,  and 
could  not  be  departed  from  without  inconvenience,  and 
that,  according  to  these  arrangements,  the  Van  and  Wheel 
Tax  Bill  and  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  would  have  to  be 
taken  next.  Upon  this  Mr.  Sexton  came  to  Mr.  Dillon’s 
assistance,  and  inquired  whether  the  Irish  business  was  to 
be  put  off  until  everything  else  was  done.  Again  Mr. 
Smith  replied,  with  somewhat,  perhaps,  of  that  excess  of 
mildness  which  is  so  completely' thrown  away  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  interlocutor,  that  “  he  had  endeavoured,  as 
“  far  as  he  could,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  lion,  members, 
“  and  he  thought  it  was  their  desire  that  the  Irish  Esti- 
“  mates  should  be  postponed  to  a  later  period.”  Mr. 
Dillon  then  took  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and  declared  that 
it  would  be  “  an  extreme  inconvenience  to  him,  who  had 
“  to  cross  the  sea,  that  the  Irish  Estimates  should  be 
“  taken  at  so  late  a  time.”  Again  Mr.  Smith  reminded 
the  hon.  member  that  these  arrangements  were  stated  pub¬ 


licly  to  the  House,  and  that  no  objection  was  raised  to 
them,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  give 
satisfaction  to  hon.  gentlemen.  It  was  of  no  avail.  Mr. 
Sexton  begged  to  give  notice  that  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  Estimates  he  would  move  that  the  House  do 
adjourn  over  Christmas  Day. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  this  awful  threat  into  vary¬ 
ing  their  arrangements  in  any  single  point.  Never  was 
there  a  more  Irish — or  a  more  German — quarrel  sought  to 
be  fixed  upon  any  one  by  methods  of  gratuitous  offence.  It 
is  a  matter  of  simple  notoriety  that  the  postponement  of 
the  Irish  Estimates  was  a  course  taken  expressly  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Parnellites,  the  Government  being  natu¬ 
rally  glad  enough  to  allow  them  a  week  or  ten  days  longer 
holiday  in  consideration  of  the  speedier  progress  which  would 
probably  be  made  with  the  English  Estimates  in  their  absence. 
But  what  has  happened  has  been  this.  The  Irish  members 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  addition  to  their  recess, 
as  the  deserted  state  of  the  benches  below  the  gangway  for 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  Session  has  shown  plainly  enough ; 
while  in  the  meantime  the  Laboucheres  and  the  Conyeeares 
have  fully  made  up  for  the  absence  of  their  Parnellite 
friends.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
the  Irish  members  flock  back  again  to  their  places,  and,  led 
by  or  leading  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  proceed  to  offer  a  factious 
and  wholly  indefensible  opposition  to  that  measure.  Having 
thus  delayed  public  business  unnecessarily  for  a  full  week, 
they  suddenly  find  out  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  them  to  sit 
on  at  Westminster  to  as  late  a  period  of  the  year  as  the 
English  members  will  have  to  do,  and  they  straightway  in¬ 
sist  on  having  the  order  of  business  changed,  in  order  that 
they  may  get  their  obstruction  done  without  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  and  be  back  home  again  well  before  Christmas. 
That  is  the  claim — which,  for  coolness,  appears  to  us  to  be 
hors  ligne,  even  in  the  quarter  of  the  House  from  which  it 
proceeds.  We  trust,  we  repeat,  that  the  Government  will- 
not  think  of  giving  way  to  it. 


WHITECHAPEL. 

rip  HE  East  End  outrage  is  becoming  a  standing  nuisance. 
A-  As  there  may  be  earnest  people  silly  enough  to  think 
that  we  apply  this  word  to  the  crimes  themselves,  we  hasten 
to  explain  that  this  is  not  our  intention.  By  “  East  End 
“  outrage  ”  in  this  connexion  we  mean  the  reports,  more  or 
less  veracious,  of  various  exhibitions  of  human  imbecility 
which  are  now  become  a  stock  part  of  the  papers.  First, 
there  was  the  so-called  “  mysterious  outrage  on  a  woman  ” 
reported  last  wreek,  on  which  we  have  already  sufficiently 
commented.  Then  there  is  the  attempted  murder  in  George 
Street,  Spitalfields.  Finally,  there  are  the  two  additions  to 
the  list  made  on  Thursday — the  “  scare  ”  in  Brick  Lane 
and  the  portentous  “  incident  ”  in  Birmingham.  As  for  the 
George  Street  outrage  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  except 
that,  if  there  is  any  outrage,  and  a  conviction  results,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  bring  an  adequate  punishment. 
The  last  two  “  incidents  ”  are  filter  matters  for  comment. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  Brick  Lane  scare  may  not  be  in 
the  main  a  good  sign.  It  will  lead  to  some  good  if  the 
wretched  women  who  have  been  the  victims  of  these 
outrages  do  begin  to  suffer  from  panics.  It  will  be  a  whole¬ 
some  thing  for  their  equally  ignoble  companions  of  the 
male  sex  and  for  themselves  if  they  are  driven  by  fear  to 
make  their  trade  impossible  to  be  followed.  For  them  in 
particular  it  will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  if  they  are  forced 
to  see  that  the  workhouse  is  preferable  to  prostitution  in 
the  streets,  even  though  it  brings  on  them  the  obligation 
to  be  clean  and  orderly,  and  oppresses  them  with  compul¬ 
sory  sobriety.  But  as  for  the  Birmingham  story  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  except  one  piece  of  evidence  the  more  that, 
when  any  kind  of  cackling  folly  is  let  loose  in  a  country, 
there  will  always  be  a  mob  of  feeble  imitative  creatures  to 
take  up  the  tale.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  nearly  the  most 
ridiculous  cock-and-bull  story  told  even  within  the  last  few 
silly  weeks.  A  man  shoots  in  on  the  Birmingham  police 
with  a  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  treated  with  confidence, 
for  what  “  he  was  about  to  communicate  was,  to  say  the 
“  least,  extremely  suspicious.”  Then  follows  a  yarn  about 
a  public-house  and  a  furtive  stranger,  “a  curious  looking 
“  individual,”  who  arouses  the  suspicions  of  this  informant 
of  the  police.  He  watched  (he  is  such  a  clever  fellow),  and 
saw  scratches  on  the  face  of  the  curious  individual,  who — 
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suspicious  sign — read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  White¬ 
chapel  outrage.  Then  he  heard  him  say  he  had  come  down 
from  London,  and  was  going  back.  Hereupon  the  scratched 
and  curious  individual  went  to  a  model  lodging-house,  and 
the  vigilant  amateur  detective  came  over,  and  told  the  police 
all  about  his  real  or  fictitious  mare’s-nest.  We  are  finally 
informed  that  the  police  are  “  now  investigating  the  matter.” 
The  London  and  provincial  police  seem  to  be  largely  engaged 
at  present  in  investigating  matters  of  this  sort.  As  they 
are  supposed,  on  tolerably  good  evidence,  to  be  busy  enough 
about  more  serious  things,  it  would  really  be  well  that  they 
should  be  saved  from  being  sent  trotting  by  mere  folly.  It 
is  really  worth  considering  whether  people  who  come  to 
the  police  with  vague  stories  about  suspicious  strangers 
cannot  be  in  some  way  bound  over  under  penalties  to  prove 
that  they  have  not  been  engaged  in  mere  fussy  parade. 
When  a  series  of  crimes  has  been  committed,  there  are 
.always  vain  and  pushing  animals  anxious  to  get  themselves 
in  connexion  with  them  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  with  impunity. 
As  for  the  more  serious  matters — the  attacks  on  women — 
Parliament  might  not  unprofitably  cast  an  eye  on  them 
before  it  separates  again,  somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  are  signs  that  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  another  criminal  outbreak  not  unlike  the 
garrotter  mania.  It  might  very  properly  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way. 


THE  OPPOSITION  AND  THE  LAND  PURCHASE 

BILL. 

IT  is  not  very  easy  for  anybody  but  a  Gladstonian  in  the 
secrets  of  his  leader  to  criticize  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tactics 
in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill.  We  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  those 
tactics  themselves,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  English  public.  They  are  misguided  and  maladroit  to  the 
last  degree,  calculated  only  to  mystify  the  simpler  admirers 
of  their  author,  and  to  shock  and  alienate  every  follower 
who  mingles  any  discrimination  with  his  homage,  and  who 
does  not  feel  bound  to  obey  the  crack  of  the  party-whip  at 
any  cost  to  his  conscience  and  his  common  sense.  Objec¬ 
tively  considered,  we  say,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tactics  on  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  were  naught ;  of  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  whatever.  What  there  is  question  about  is  as  to  how 
far  the  objective  character  of  the  tactics  reflects  on  the  sub¬ 
jective  capacity  of  the  tactician.  How  far,  in  other  words, 
was  ill-.  Gladstone  a  fine  agent  in  opposing  a  Bill  to  pro¬ 
long  the  operation  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  how  far 
was  he  following  a  course  which  was  not  of  his  own 
choosing,  but  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Parnell ite  alliance  1  That  the  position  in  which  he  placed 
himself  with  respect  to  his  own  past  legislation  and  per¬ 
sonal  profession  was  one  of  the  grossest  inconsistency  is  not 
in  itself,  of  course,  a  conclusive  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  involuntary.  Logical  “  tight  places  ”  have,  or 
used  to  have,  a  certain  charm  of  their  own  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  loves  a  difficult  line  of  dialectical  country  and  enjoys 
taking  the  stiffest  possible  of  argumentative  fences.  But, 
when  the  line  he  is  taking  is  his  own  line,  he  generally  gives 
proof  of  that  fact  in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
pursues  it,  and  evidences  of  this  kind  were  strangely  lacking 
from  the  speech  in  which  he  moved  his  amendment  the  other 
night.  There  was  no  heart  in  his  rhetoric,  and  no  ingenuity 
in  his  sophisms.  He  changed  front  completely  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  and  scarcely,  we  think,  for  the  reason  in¬ 
geniously  suggested  by  Colonel  Saunderson — namely,  that 
be  wished  to  be  able  to  quote  hereafter  an  approval  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and 
a  condemnation  of  that  Act  from  the  end  of  it.  He  further 
weakened  his  case  by  the  transparently  fictitious  and 
promptly  exposed  pretence  that  he  objected  only  to  the 
form,  and  not  to  the  principle,  of  a  Bill  which  his  amend¬ 
ment  sought  not  to  recast,  but  to  reject.  In  short,  he  did 
bis  work  so  conspicuously,  so  surprisingly,  ill  as  to  raise 
■some  presumption  that  it  was  work  which  he  did  not  care 
to  do  at  all.  And  when,  further,  it  is  remarked  that  Mr. 
Parnell,  hitherto  an  almost  complete  absentee  from  the 
House,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  present  painful  preoccupations,  to  prolong  the  second- 
reading  stage  of  the  Bill  for  another  day,  in  order  to  deliver 
liirasclt  upon  it  in  all  the  solemnity  of  an  early  afternoon 
speech,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
cared  for  che  task  set  him  or  not,  he  has  an  ally,  not  to  say 
a  master,  who  cared  about  it  very  much  indeed. 


Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was  the  course  taken  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  after  the  rejection  of  the 
Amendment.  His  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  contest 
as  soon  as  the  Bill  had  been  introduced  is  not  at  all  like  his 
usual  way  of  fighting  any  Parliamentary  battle  which  he 
believes  to  be  worth  fighting  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  precisely  the  behaviour  to  be  expected  from  one 
who  has  just  discharged  an  unwelcome  duty  and  is  glad  to 
be  rid  of  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  interven¬ 
tion  at  the  approach  of  the  hour  of  adjournment  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  would  have  been  commenced  and  completed  in  one 
morning’s  sitting  without  any  one  having  taken  part  in  it  on 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench  except  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who  on  this  question  speaks  less  as  an  Opposition  leader 
than  as  the  patentee  of  a  rival  land-purchase  scheme.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  debate  would  have  been 
allowed  -wholly  to  lapse  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Labouciiere, 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  the  other  principal  contributors  to 
Wednesday’s  debate,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  enough 
of  this  very  embarrassing  question  and  wished  to  see  it  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor 
can  we  reasonably  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  state 
of  his  inclinations.  It  is  not  often  that  party  leaders  have 
the  benefit  of  a  counsellor  who  so  feelingly  reminds  them 
what  they  are  as  did  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  second  night’s 
debate.  His  advice  was  all  the  more  awakening  because 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
intentionally  gave  it  a  satirical  form.  No  intentional 
satire,  however,  could  have  cut  deeper  than  Sir  Edward’s 
artless  announcement  of  his  intention  of  supporting  the 
Bill,  because  he  had  not  subtlety  enough  to  explain,  nor 
his  constituents  finesse  enough  to  comprehend,  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  attempts  to  procure  the  defeat  of  a  policy  for 
which  he  professes  the  warmest  sympathy.  We  can  well 
understand  how  a  declaration  of  this  land  should  have 
sounded  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ears  like  the  voice  of  conscience, 
or  of  that  species  of  conscience,  veiy  potent  in  certain 
breasts,  which  warns  men,  not  so  much  that  they  are 
sinning,  as  that  they  are  sinning  in  vain.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  in  imagination  his  speech 
upon  the  amendment  unfolding  itself  under  the  puzzled 
eyes  of  a  whole  multitude  of  readers  of  the  class  that  have 
been  wont  to  “  heckle  ”  Sir  Edward  Grey  ;  and  that  he  felt 
for  the  first  time  the  full  difficulty  of  disabusing  such  per¬ 
sons  of  the  suspicion  that  “  he  wished  to  keep  open  the 
“  agrarian' question  in  the  interests  of  a  political  agitation.” 
No  one  at  any  rate  could  have  raised  by  his  conduct  a 
stronger  presumption  that  the  danger  of  incurring  that 
suspicion  is  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind. 

A  case  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fails  to  put  with  any  plausi¬ 
bility  is  not  likely  to  be  handled  with  any  greater  measure 
of  success  by  his  lieutenants.  It  was,  indeed,  on  the  face  of 
it,  a  hopeless  one.  Having  accepted  three  years  ago  the 
Act  of  which  the  present  measure  is  only  a  continuing 
Bill,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  after  that  Act  has  proved 
not  only  most  attractive  to  the  tenant,  but  safer  for  the 
State  than  was  ever  expected,  to  advance  any  reasons,  at 
once  decent  and  cogent,  for  opposing  its  renewal.  Those 
which  are  decent,  such  as  the  appeal  to  high  financial  and 
economical  objections,  have  lost  their  cogency  in  the  mouths 
of  men  who  have  so  recently  and  with  such  deliberation  set 
them  at  naught.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
cogent  enough  in  their  secret  application — such  as  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  whole  character  of  the  land-purchase  policy 
has  been  transformed  by  the  recurrence  to  coercion — are 
not  decent,  at  any  rate,  on  English  lips.  Even  Mr. 
Labouciiere  hardly  likes  to  say  in  so  many  words  that,  so 
long  as  the  Executive  are  putting  restraint  upon  the  attempt 
to  reduce  all  land  in  Ireland  to  “  prairie  value,”  it  is  un¬ 
desirable  to  allow  an  equitable  land-purchase  scheme  to 
succeed.  Admissions  of  this  kind  are  familiar  enough  on 
the  Irish  benches,  and  the  Parnellites,  not  being  restrained 
from  making  them,  have  spoken  with  all  the  greater  freedom 
and  vigour  in  consequence.  The  attempts,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Gladstonians  to  make  out  any  substantial  case  against 
the  Bill  have  been  miserably  ineffective.  When  they  have  not 
consisted  of  arguments  which  cut  the  fingers  of  those  who 
use  them  they  have  simply  amounted  to  protests — quite 
inadmissible  under  the  circumstances  and  from  those  who 
are  now  making  them — against  all  schemes  of  land  pur¬ 
chase  whatever.  Mr.  Robertson’s  dilemma,  for  instance, 
which  so  did  take  the  Daily  News,  belongs,  matters  being 
what  they  are,  to  the  barrenest  order  of  academics.  When, 
said  Mr.  Robertson,  the  advance  of  money  to  a  tenant  is 
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politically  most  desirable — that  is,  wlien  his  condition  is  the 
poorest-  the  operation  is  economically  least  defensible ; 
and  when  it  can  be  best  justified  on  economical  grounds, 
there  is  least  excuse  for  it  from  the  political  point  of 
view.  Perfectly  true ;  but,  unfortunately  for  its  utterer, 
a  truth  which  may  be  turned  against  every  conceivable 
project  of  Irish  land  purchase  by  State  aid,  including  those 
particular  projects  which  were  devised  or  accepted  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  its  leaders  in  1870,  1881,  and  1885, 
and  constructively,  therefore,  if  not  expressly,  by  the 
author  of  the  ingenious  dilemma  himself.  “  Robertson’s 
“  Fork,”  therefore,  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  attain  the 
same  place  in  historic  memory  as  “  Morton’s.”  In  fact,  in 
the  words  of  an  ancient  text-book,  facile  retorqueri  potest. 
If  Mr.  Robertson’s  argument  against  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill  is  economically  sound,  his  employment  of  it  is  poli¬ 
tically  suicidal ;  while,  if  lie  escapes  political  suicide  in  using 
it,  it  is  thereby  proved  to  be  economically  unsound.  And 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  curiously  ineffective  speech  of  Thursday 
night,  showed  plainly  enough  how  little  difficulty  he  finds 
in  reconciling  himself  to  one  horn  of  Mr.  Robertson’s 
dilemma.  For  the  substance  of  his  complaint  against  the 
Ashbourne  Act  was,  in  effect,  that  it  had  failed  to  operate 
under  those  very  conditions  in  which  the  financial  objections 
to  its  application  are  the  strongest — namely,  in  the  con¬ 
gested  districts  of  Ireland  where,  the  poverty  of  the  tenant 
being  the  deepest,  the  risk  to  that  “  money  of  the  English 
“  taxpayer  ”  for  which  the  Parnellites  are  now  displaying  so 
edifying  a  solicitude  would  be  the  more  serious. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  TRADE  “RINGS.” 

"IVT  OT  very  long  ago  a  Syndicate  was  formed  in  France  for 
-LN  raising  the  price  of  copper  and  obtaining  command  of  the 
market  for  that  commodity.  At  a  glance  it  was  seen  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Syndicate  was  of  a  most  questionable  character ; 
and  therefore  when  it  further  appeared  that  an  appeal  to  French 
law  might  upset  it,  and  that  such  an  appeal  was  contemplated, 
there  was  some  rejoicing  amongst  all  who  are  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  truae  and  anxious  that  it  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
artificial  disturbances.  But  there  was  no  interference  ;  and  from 
recent  discussions  of  the  subject  we  infer  that  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  the  United  States,  the  promoter  of  commercial 
Rings  and  Trusts  may  proceed  without  much  dread  of  legal  re¬ 
straint,  whatever  the  theory  of  existing  law  may  be.  It  is  not 
our  present  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  the  legalities  of  the 
matter ;  more  profitable  it  may  be  to  speak  of  its  moralities,  and 
the  deplorable  results  of  a  system  which  is  everywhere  practised 
by  a  mere  conspiracy  of  greed. 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  speak  because  the  enormous 
success  ol  the  Ring  system  in  America  seems  to  have  demoralized 
men  in  this  country  whose  names  stand  as  high  as  the  highest ; 
there  or  thereabout.  Twenty  years  ago,  ten  years  ago  perhaps, 
no  great  merchant  or  banker  could  have  been  found  in  England 
willing  to  risk  his  good  name  by  association  with  any  such  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  Trade  Ring — none  who  would  have  consented  to 
share  the  profits  of  any  kind  of  Corner.  But,  apparently, 
the  younger  generation  have  looked  upon  the  prodigious  gains 
of  certain  American  speculators — men  who  reckon  what  they 
jocularly  call  their  “plunder”  by  tens  of  millions  sterling — and 
the  spectacle  has  been  too  much  for  some  of  them.  Conscious  of 
all  the  necessary  means  of  playing  the  same  game — with  heaps 
of  capital  to  sustain  it,  perfect  knowledge  of  ins  and  outs,  ample 
command  of  every  variety  of  shrewdness  and  calculation,  full 
facility  of  combination  at  home  and  abroad — it  is  not  wonderful, 
perhaps,  if  some  of  our  respectables  began  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  should  not  become  Jay  Goulds  too.  But  inasmuch  as  they 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation,  or  are  disposed  to  yield  to  it,  it  is 
a  serious  matter  for  the  credit  and  safety  of  British  commerce. 
For  generations  a  half-dozen  great  houses  have  “  set  the  tone  ”  of 
all  commercial  honour  in  this  country ;  they  have  done  so  most 
worthily,  and  in  effectual  restraint  of  all  that  is  shadily  enter¬ 
prising  in  the  community  ;  and  any  falling  away  from  the  standard 
so  long  maintained  is  not  only  deplorable  but  dangerous.  Who 
will  scruple  to  rush  in  where  the  great,  old,  intensely  respectable 
firm  of  A.  or  B.  does  not  fear  to  tread  ? 

And  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  such  firm  has  persuaded  itself 
that  the  Ring,  the  Rig,  or  the  Corner  is  more  honourable  than  it 
used  to  be  thought  ?  There  can  be  no  such  supposition.  Times 
and  men  may  change,  but  in  business  whatever  was  base  or  un¬ 
wholesome  yesterday  is  unwholesome  or  base  to-dav,  and  that  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  meanest  capacity  with  a  conscience. 
About  the  merit  of  the  schemes  in  question  there  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  a  doubt.  They  are  plans  organized  by  a  few 
persons — two,  ten,  twenty — to  wring  enormous  gains  from  the 
community,  in  opposition  to  all  just  principles  of  trade,  to  the 
certain  damage  of  trade,  and  in  total  indifference  to  the  natural, 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  operation.  Shortly  to  describe  it 
in  some  of  its  worst  developments  it  is  this.  In  combination 
with  so  many  other  capitalists  you  get  complete  command  of  a 


certain  commodity  for  a  certain  time.  It  may  be  copper  or  salt 
to-day  ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  some  prime  article  of  food  or  some 
necessary  drug.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hour,  pottery,  and  matches 
are  reported  to  be  the  latest  selections  of  the  Ring  operator.) 
You  then  reduce  the  supply,  and  raise  the  price  to  as  high  a 
pitch  as  your  sense  of  the  judicious  allows.  What  is  the  price 
of  copper  to-day,  before  you  begin  ?  Forty-five  pounds  a  ton, 
there  being  plenty  of  it  for  use.  What  was  the  price  at  its 
laghest  P  Say  from  85/.  to  go/.  That  is  your  limit  then.  You 
and  your  partners  proceed  with  your  arrangements,  taking  over  this 
or  that  mine,  engaging  this  or  that  company  in  the  confederacy. 
In  short,  you  get  command  of  all  the  productive  power  at  present 
in  existence,  or  that  can  be  got  into  operation  within  a  certain 
period  ;  and  then,  while  you  restrict  production,  you  announce 
that  the  price  of  copper  is  82/.,  or  84/.,  or  86/.  a  ton,  which,  when 
private  stocks  are  exhausted,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer. 
If,  instead  of  copper,  the  commodity  were  corn  or  quinine,  the 
demerits  of  the  manoeuvre  would  be  appreciated  with  very  little 
trouble  ;  but  they  would  be  the  same.  In  every  case  there  is  the 
same  disorganization  of  trade,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
theoperation  ;  and  the  mere  disorganization  of  trade  is  a  serious  evil. 
In  every  case  commerce  is  put  under  restraint  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  individuals.  Industry  and  wages  are  limited ;  and  in  every 
case  the  profits  of  the  confederate  capitalists  are  made  up  of 
forced  contributions  from  the  whole  community.  Three  weeks 
after  the  Copper  Syndicate  commenced  operations  the  man  who  in 
any  country  village  wanted  a  brass  door-handle  had  to  pay  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  would  have  been  charged  to 
him  had  the  natural  course  of  trade  been  undisturbed.  What 
cost  a  shilling  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  cost  eighteenpence 
or  more  at  the  end  of  it — for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  shrewd,  the 
wealthy,  the  well-calculating  Syndicate  of  how  many  persons? 

Possibly  a  clear  sense  of  the  conduct  of  all  such  persons  would 
be  brought  home  to  them — in  England  at  any  rate — if  they  were 
asked  what  they  thought  of  trades-unionism,  and  answered  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wont :  short-sighted  selfishness,  ruinous  to  British 
industry.  But  at  least  the  workman  has  the  excuse  of  heavy 
toil  and  poverty  therewith.  What  excuse  have  these  other  in¬ 
dustrials  ?  In  all  cases  they  are  rich.  In  some,  they  have 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  They  take  to 
trade  syndicates  to  heap  pile  on  pile,  and  that  is  all.  And  if 
they  think  that  nobody’s  business  but  their  own  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  All  society  is  concerned  with  it  in  a  very  distinct 
measure.  This  is  not  exactly  an  era  of  Socialism  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Socialistic  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  benevolent  unworkable 
kind,  but  the  malignant  sort  with  practicable  outlets  into  terrorism, 
is  gaining  ground  all  over  the  civilized  world.  So  far,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Germany,  where  capital  flaunts  its  luxuries  a  little 
too  bravely  and  carelessly,  or  (later)  the  United  States,  with  its 
exhibition  of  monstrous  millionaires  glutted  with  “  plunder  ”  to 
an  almost  ridiculous  excess,  might  be  the  first  theatre  of  Socialistic 
violence.  There  may  be  not  much  danger  to  either  State  at 
present ;  but  with  closely  aggregated  masses  of  poverty  in  our 
own  land,  with  an  increasing  number  of  demagogues  preaching 
down  the  law,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  entered  in  competition  for 
that  danger — whatever  it  may  amount  to — by  Jay  Goulds  of 
native  growth.  Before  English  capitalists  engage  themselves 
any  further  in  commercial  Rings,  we  hope  they  will  take  these 
considerations  into  account. 


GRAM  MONTHS  MEMOIRS. 

1UT  R.  NIMMO  has  of  late  years  issued  not  a  few  handsome 
L'-L  editions  of  books  which  deserved  their  finery  ;  but  he  has 
seldom  produced  a  handsomer  than  his  recent  reprint  of  the  trans¬ 
lated  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  with  Sir  Walter’s  notes  and  intro¬ 
duction.  To  these  he  has  added  the  etchings  by  M.  Boisson,  after 
M.  Delort,  which  adorned  a  recent  Parisian  issue,  reproduced, 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  “worn  plates,”  on  india-paper.  Very 
charming  are  these  etchings,  resembling  in  general  character  the 
style  of  illustration  whereof  M.  Lalauze,  if  he  was  not  the  in¬ 
ventor,  has  been  the  most  industrious  practitioner,  but,  on  the 
whole,  more  delicately  done  and  a  little  less  “  in  the  air  ”  than 
some  of  M.  Lalauze’s.  There  will  always  be,  of  course,  some 
people  who  prefer  the  portraits  of  which  the  famous  Strawberry 
Hill  edition  set  the  example,  and  which  have  been  copied  in  most 
French  editions  since.  It  would  certainly  tax  M.  Delort  or  any¬ 
body  else  to  produce  anything  so  lovely  as  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  or  even  as  the  more  formal  and  less  attractive  present¬ 
ment  of  la  belle  Stewart.  But  the  “  artistic  merit  ”  (as  our  vile 
phrase  goes)  of  these  illustrations  is  still  great,  and  a  handsomer 
book  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise.  Perhaps,  considering  how 
thoroughly  it  is  of  the  class  of  armchair  books,  two  or  three 
volumes  of  less  imposing  size  would  have  suited  the  Epicurean 
taste  better  than  this  stately  imperial  octavo,  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  what  used  to  be  called  a  small  folio.  But 
we  never  look  gift-horses  long  in  the  mouth  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Aim  mo 
studiously  emulates  the  French  practice  of  limited  issues  and  no 
reprints,  those  who  want  to  secure  one  of  the  handsomest  books 
of  this  generation  had  better  go  buy,  and  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
regret  the  going  and  buying. 

The  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Grammont's  Memoirs  is 
likely  to  vary  much,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy,  the  culture, 
and  the  other  qualities  of  the  reader ;  as  to  their  literary  interest 
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there  is  no  question  whatever.  Sir  Y\  alter,  who  never  made  any 
pretence  or  any  concealment  of  what  he  did  not  or  did  know, 
evidently  enough  thought  it  greatly  superior  to  Hamilton’s  fairy¬ 
tales — Fleur  d'Fpine,  the  Quatre  Facardins,  and  the  rest.  Here 
we  can  hardly  agree ;  for  the  wicked  wit  of  the  tales,  to  those 
who  can  read  them  in  the  original  (they  are  nearly  untrans¬ 
latable),  far  exceeds  anything  in  the  Memoirs.  But  the  Memoirs 
of  Grammont,  if  in  the  purely  literary  sense  they  rank  a 
little  below  the  adventures  of  the  inimitable  Bam  '  who  was 
requested  to  “  commence  by  the  commencement,”  and  those  of 
that  good  lady,  the  easy-going  Cristalline,  have  the  advantage  of 
these  latter  for  the  general  reader.  Ill-dated,  vague,  and  scrappy 
as  they  are,  they  give  us  more  information  about  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  worst  recorded  portions  of  our  history 
than  any  other  book,  Pepys  and  Evelyn  excepted.  For  if  the 
hero  was  French,  the  author  was  English,  and  he  managed  to 
marry  the  characteristics  of  the  two  races,  as  no  one  has  ever 
done  before  or  since.  The  famous  story  (which  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  is  not  told  here)  about  the  volage  Grammont  journeying 
to  Dover,  immemor  amorum,  and  being  pursued  by  George  and 
Anthony  Hamilton,  with  drawn  swords,  and  the  polite  inquiry, 
“Chevalier,  have  you  not  forgotten  something?  ”  puts  the  last 
laugh  on  the  side  of  the  Briton,  not  the  Frenchman.  Nor  was 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  marriage  in  any  way  unfortunate. 
Mme.  de  Grammont  had  more  beauty  than  any  of  her  competitors 
at  the  French  Court,  a  better  character,  and  a  wit  of  the  disquiet¬ 
ing  English-Irish  sort  which  Frenchwomen  could  hardly  sneer  at, 
and  felt  to  be  too  potent  for  them.  Also,  she  is  officially  supposed 
to  have  saved  her  husband’s  soul  ;  the  proceeding  being  of  that 
class  which  would  almost  have  qualified  her  for  ^beatification,  con¬ 
sidering  its  extreme  difficulty.  Let  us  only  hope  that  the  tradition 
which  asserts  that  her  piety,  transmitted  to  a  niece,  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  last  part  of  the  Quatre  Facardins  is  a  myth. 
Even  as  it  is,  she  was  far  too  beautiful  for  any  person  of  taste 
to  quarrel  with  her,  even  if  she  had  burnt  ten  unpublished  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Shakspeare. 

One  cannot  speak  quite  so  enthusiastically  of  her  husband,  the 
hero  of  the  book.  It  has,  we  confess,  been  an  abiding  puzzle  to 
us  whether  Hamilton’s  apparent  admiration  for  his  brother-in- 
law  and  friend  was  thoroughly  sincere  or  not.  The  excellent 
Anthony  seems  to  have  combined  the  characteristics,  in  point  of 
intellect,  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  branches  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  (to  all  of  which  he  belonged  in  different  ways)  in  a 
very  unusual  measure  and  mixture,  and  to  have  further  blended 
the  whole  with  certain  French  peculiarities.  Of  no  writer  known 
to  us  is  it  so  difficult  to  say  when  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  or 
when  not.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  he  liked  Grammont 
very  much  ;  whether  this  liking  was  incompatible  with  a  certain 
comprehension  of  his  weak  points  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are 
not  so  certain.  Voltaire,  by  the  consent  of  all  competent  judges, 
borrowed  much  from  Hamilton;  but  Voltaire,  being  a  French¬ 
man,  never  could  refrain  from  the  occasional  fling,  the  passing 
grimace,  which  betrays  his  satirical  purpose.  Hamilton  in  similar 
passages  is  as  grave  as  a  j  udge. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Thackeray  never  took  the  trouble  to  write 
at  length  on  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont ;  for  nobody  else  could 
have  done  them  full  justice,  and  nobody  has  inspired  himself 
from  them  more.  The  famous  scene  in  which  Grammont,  with 
the  assistance,  or  rather  without  the  assistance,  of  his  mysterious 
friend  Matta,  or  Matlia  (that  kinsman  of  Brantome  who  ought 
to  have  followed  his  ancestor  and  have  spared  Bussy  Eabutin 
the  trouble  of  writing  the  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules),  cheat  s 
the  Piedmontese  Comte  de  Cameran  of  fifteen  hundred  pistoles  at 
cards,  has  the  secret  of  Esmond  and  of  Barry  Lyndon  in  it.  When 
Grammont,  chased  like  his  friend  Saint-Evremond,  though  for 
some  less  lasting  reason,  from  France,  comes  to  England,  the  chief 
interest  for  Englishmen  no  doubt  begins.  There  never  has  been 
anything  quite  like  this  book.  If  Grammont  had  told  the  story 
himself,  French  coxcombry  would  no  doubt  have  made  it  more 
or  less  ridiculous.  If  any  enemy  of  his  had  told  it,  we  should 
have  had  the  quarrel  of  the  nations  brought  in.  But  Hamilton,  a 
connexion  of  Grammont’s,  after  a  fashion  which  showed  that  an 
English  girl,  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  two  formidable  brothers, 
could  bring  the  gayest  French  chevalier  to  matrimonial  book, 
a  Jacobite  who  had  no  interest  in  throwing  more  discredit 
on  the  Caroline  Court  than  was  needful,  a  humourist,  a  satirist, 
a  perfect  master  of  style,  was  in  a  position  to  give,  and  did 
give,  an  unmatchable  portrait.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Grammont  himself  (Saint-Fvremond’s  ITeros)  cuts  such  an  invin¬ 
cible  figure  as  he  would  have  done  if  the  biographer  had  been  a 
Frenchman.  No  doubt  he  is  represented  as  having  certain  advan¬ 
tages  over  his  English  rivals.  lie  understood,  for  instance,  the 
truth  of  that  dictum  of  the  poet : — 


Clear  and  red  is  the  wine,  ywis, 

But  lips  are  redder  and  eyes  more  char — 

which  they  did  not  always.  But  Hamilton's  history  is  by  no 
means  merely  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  Grammont.  In  part, 
as  in  the  long  history  of  the  intrigues  about  Miss  Temple  and 
Miss  Hobart,  it  is,  if  we  may  trust  our  own  taste,  exceedingly 
dull.  But  the  immortal  satiric  history,  not  less  grave  and  far 
more  uncoloured  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  Tacitus,  how  Dick 
Talbot,  that  great  Irish  patriot,  with  Arran,  Jermyn,  Killigrew, 
and  others,  all  men  of  the  strictest  honour,  pledged  their  words 
to  what  was  a  shameful  lie  in  fact,  and  would  have  been  a  more 
shameful  truth  to  tell  if  it  had  been  true,  in  the  case  of  poor 


Anne  Hyde  ;  the  famous  orange-selling  escapade  of  Miss  Price  and 
Frances  Jennings;  the  delightful  disappointment  of  George 
Hamilton  in  his  chase  after  Lady  Chesterfield,  and  a  score  of 
other  things,  are  unsurpassable  in  their  kind. 

Everybody  of  course  knows  that  the  book  is  not  famous  as 
a  school  of  morals.  But  it  has  often  struck  us  that  Charles 
Lamb’s  famous  defence  of  certain  contemporary,  or  nearly  con¬ 
temporary,  dramatists  might  be  applied  to  Grammont,  or  rather  to 
Hamilton,  with  even  greater  force.  There  is  a  curious  unreality 
about  the  book.  Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  quite  un¬ 
ravelled  its  chronology,  and  stories  of  very  different  periods  are 
evidently  mixed  up  in  it.  The  “peal  of  elvish  laughter”  is 
audible  throughout.  It  is  all  very  well  for  your  moralist  to  say 
that  a  Court  and  a  society  like  this  could  not  have  gone  on  long. 
As  it  happens,  we  know  that  a  close  kinswoman  of  the  very 
“Miss  Blague”  who  figures  so  largely  and  liberally  here,  was 
Margaret  Blagge,  afterwards  Sidney  Godolphin’s  wife,  who  lived 
for  years  in  the  full  swing  of  it,  without  ever  a  Killigrew  or  a 
Jermyn  daring  to  hint  a  smirch  on  the  hem  of  her  virgin  gown. 
There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  were  merry  and  not  wise ; 
which,  if  it  be  so,  peace  to  their  souls  !  It  was  much  better  for 
them  to  be  thus  than  if  they  had  been  virtuous  after  the  fashion 
of  Lady  Byron.  There  may  have  been  some  who  were  wise  and 
not  merry,  which  was  their  loss.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  plenty  of  our  great-grandmothers’  great- 
great-grandmotliers  who  were  merry  and  wise,  both  which  they 
could  hardly  have  been  in  some  periods  of  the  world’s  history. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Isabel  Viscountess  Castlewood  (we  beg  her  par¬ 
don,  Marchioness  of  Esmond)  has  not  recorded  what  she  thought 
of  M.  de  Grammont,  whom  she  must  have  known,  and  whose 
remarks  about  her  Hamilton’s  respect  for  her  unblemished 
Jacobitism  probably  induced  him  to  cut  out.  Grammont  was,  no 
doubt,  like  other  Frenchmen  down  to  M.  Paul  Bourget’s  charac¬ 
ters,  who  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  English  ladies ;  but, 
then,  there  were  those  two  tall  brothers,  one  of  whom  relented 
and  wrote  this  wonderful  book.  We  like  it,  we  confess,  best  in 
French  ;  but  it  cannot  be  much  better  presented  than  here,  and 
as  it  is  read  certain  of  the  best  verses  in  the  world  (for  they 
were  written  by  Heinrich  Heine)  recur  to  the  memory  : — - 


Also  kosen,  also  wan  del  n 
Jene  zartlichen  Gespenster 
Auf  und  ab,  derweil  das  Mondlielit 
Lauschet  dureli  die  Bogenfemter. 


Poch  den  hidden  Spuk  vertreibend 
Kommt  am  End-  die  Morgenidthe — 
dene  liusclicn  sell eu  zuriick, 

In  die  Wand,  in  die  fapete. 


ODD  WAYS  OF  MAKING  A  LIVING. 

HERE  are  so  many  odd  ways  of  getting  a  living  in  the 
-1-  United  States,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  human  life  to 
be  as  mean  and  mercenary  there  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  older 
countries  where  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  are  not  only 
more  limited,  but  much  less  remunerative.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  a  week’s  issue  of  any  one  of  the  principal  daily  papers 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  Baltimore,  without  being 
struck  with  the  curious  shifts  to  which  many  citizens  are  put  to 
pick  up  a  living.  Some  of  these  are  disgraceful ;  some  suggestive 
of  humour;  others  of  thrift,  and  all  of  a  peculiar  but  not  an 
elevated  intelligence.  We  will  exclude  the  spiritualists,  clair¬ 
voyants,  trance-mediums,  astrologers,  faith-curers,  fortune-tellers, 
gospellers,  hand-prophets,  company  promoters,  phrenologists, 
physiognomists,  card-sharpers,  and  confidence-men,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  one  or  two  of  the  novel  industries  which  distinguish 
social  life  at  the  present  hour  in  the  States,  and  which  may  help 
us  to  a  little  insight  into  the  national  character. 

Congress  finds  employment  for  a  goodly  number  of  men  who 
hate  handicrafts,  in  any  form  of  manual  labour.  There  are  in 
Congress  a  few  men  of  character  who  are  superior  to  the  monetary 
profit  it  oilers ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  go  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  shekels.  The  salary  of  a  Congressman  is 
i,ooo/.  a  year,  besides  allowances  of  25/.  for  stationery  and  a 
shilling  a  mile  each  way  for  railway  fare.  But,  besides  this 
official  fixed  wage,  the  Congressman  who  knows  his  business  has 
many  opportunities  of  borrowing  money  which  he  is  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  repay,  and  there  are  “  pickings  ”  besides,  which  bring 
in  much.  These  are  notorious  ways  of  making  a  living. 

What  is  not  so  notorious  is  the  effect  on  the  rising  generation 
of  Americans.  Young  men  whose  fathers  are  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  seldom  or  never  make  good  carpenters,  machinists,  or 
farmers ;  but  they  play  games  of  poker,  smoke  cigars,  drink 
wliisky-sours,  and  loaf  around.  They,  in  their  turn,  create  new 
industries — the  lodging-house  industry,  the  washing  and  mending 
companies,  and  other  odds  and  ends  of  corporations,  the  object  of 
whose  organizations  is  to  make  a  five-dollar  bill  go  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  from  going  at  all.  If  these 
clever  young  men  do  devote  themselves  to  regular  systematic 
work,  it  is  generally  of  a  kind  that  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
wits,  and  never  the  soiling  of  the  fingers.  The  number  of  clerks 
is  as  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  “  rounders  ”  are  numerous.  A 
rounder  is  one  who  takes  a  customer — or  a  patron,  as  he  is  called 
— to  see  the  town — go  to  the  play,  the  casino,  the  supper,  and 
“  the  levee.”  One  of  these  rounds  costs,  on  an  average,  10/. ; 
and  what  was  once  dispensed  as  hospitality  by  the  heads  of  the 
big  firms  is  now  done  by  a  servant  who  does  nothing  else.  There 
are  as  many  as  six  hundred  “rounders”  in  Chicago  alone;  their 
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salaries  are  about  20 1.  a  month;  and,  as  it  is  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  of  extreme  irregularity,  the  life  is  soon  run  out.  One  of 
these  “rounders”  appeared  in  court  the  other  day,  and,  among 
other  testimony,  swore  that  every  one  of  the  large  houses  in  the 
city  kept  several  “  rounders  ”  to 

look  after  their  patrons’  interests  ;  see  that  thev  are  not  robbed,  that  they 
are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  their  custom  afterwards  is  assured.  Xow 
“  rounders  ”  are  not  temperance  people  by  any  means,  but  among  the  fra¬ 
ternity  it  is  well  known  that  the  heads  of  a  number  of  wholesale  houses  do 
more  to  make  people  intemperate  than  any  like  institutions  1  know  of. 
They  have  men  to  do  the  drinking  merely  to  entertain. 

Six  hundred  dissipated  young  men,  who  habitually  go  the 
rounds  of  the  city  at  night,  mean  at  least  eighteen  hundred  dissi¬ 
pated  young  women,  according  to  the  evidence  of  police  inspectors 
— on  which  we  need  only  remark  that  immoralities  involved  in 
the  payment  of  members  of  Congress  are  incalculable,  far- 
reaching,  and  novel. 

Another  odd  industry  growing  out  of  one  which  is  not  very 
old  is  the  trade  in  “  Swells.”  This  has  no  anthropological  mean- 
ing,  the  “  swells  ”  being  tin  cans,  and  not  men  in  any  form  or 
shape.  The  trade  in  tinned  fruits  is  enormous.  A  tin  can  of 
Californian  plums  sells  in  the  best  shops  for  about  eighteenpence. 
Sometimes,  indeed  very  often,  these  tins  swell  or  bulge  at  the 
ends,  owing  to  fermentation  having  set  in,  and  then  the  fruit  is  1 
unfit  for  food.  13ut  millions  of  these  “  swells  ”  are  sold  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;  and,  as  they  are  bought  by  the  cartload  for 
2 id.  a  piece,  and  retailed  sometimes  at  a  shilling,  and  never  for 
less  than  ten  cents  or  fivepence  apiece,  great  profits  are  made,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  national  health,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  national 
morals.  The  only  novelty  in  this  is  its  enormity — except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  odd  idea  that,  because  “  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  it,” 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  proceeding.  The  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  retailing  of  “swells”  cannot  be  reckoned  up, 
although  success  in  the  trade  requires  special  gifts — much  original 
humour  and  varied  knowledge. 

The  following  was  thought  worthy  of  being  telegraphed  from 
New  York  to  a  local  newspaper  published  a  thousand  miles 
further  west,  and  it  opens  up  another  odd  way  of  making 
money : — 

New  York — [Special], — There  are  summer  ways  of  earning  a  living  as 
distinguished  from  winter  devices  as  to  the  same  end,  and  some  of  these 
warm-weather  businesses  clever  women  are  all  the  time  hitting  upon. 
Taking  young  girls  to  Europe  for  a  vacation  run  is  developing  iuto  a 
Tegular  profession.  There  are  a  dozen  New  York  women  at  least  who 
depend  upon  it  in  summer,  and  two  or  three  who  make  it  their  onlv  occu¬ 
pation  the  year  round.  One  young  woman  who  has  been  abroad  with 
others  in  her  convoy  for  three  years  in  succession  for  a  three  or  four  months’ 
tour,  and  who  is  preparing  to  sail  again  as  soon  as  the  schools  close  in 
June,  is  a  teacher  for  the  rest  of  the  twelve  months,  aDd  a  very  successful 
one  at  that.  She  earns  something  like  400/.  salary,  and  a  few  years  ago 
treated  herself  to  a  little  recreation  in  the  shape  of  a  year  on  the  Continent. 
She  was  a  good  traveller  and  a  good  linguist,  and  learned  her  way  about 
well.  The  summer  after  her  return  three  or  four  of  her  pupils  wanted  to 
see  the  Old  World,  and  their  parents  trusted  them  to  her  to  chaperon 
them,  take  them  about,  bring  into  play*  her  knowledge  of  routes,  of  places, 
and  of  people,  and  instruct  them  what  to  look  at.  She  convoved  them 
over  Europe  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  ;  and  the  year  after,  encouraged 
by  her  success,  set  about  making  up  a  little  party  of  sightseers  in  good 
earnest.  She  takes  fifteen  girls  this  summer,  the  largest  number  for  which, 
•without  othei  escort,  she  cares  to  be  responsible  at  once.  Site  gets  a  vaca¬ 
tion  vo}  age  on  her  own  account  and  makes  a  fairly  good  commission,  too. 
The  business  is  one  which  is  likely  to  grow. 

All  new  notions  of  this  kind  “  grow,”  and  fleeting1  profits  are  made 
by  the  ingenious  and  enterprising,  as  witness  the  following : _ 

To  Europe  .and  Return  Free  ! — Giving  to  its  connexions  and  recog¬ 
nized  standing,  the  ..  .  .  .  Journal  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
\\  hite  Star  bine  of  Lnitcd  States  and  Koval  Mail  Steamers,  and  is  enabled 
to  offer,  during  the  present  season,  a  free  first-class  ticket  to  Liverpool  and 
return,  to  those  who  send  a  list  of  four  hundred  subscribers.  Already 
hundreds  of  voluntary  canvassers  are  now  working  in  churches  and  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  secure  this  prize.  A  premium  of  this  magnitude 
and  popularity  has  never  before  been  offered  bv  a  newspaper. 


ning  to  grow  nervous,  and  a  quantity  of  solitude  would  undoubtedly  have 
robbed  him  of  his  courage.  Rut,  just  as  he  was  contemplating  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  flying  from  the  house,  the  door  which  appeared  to  lead  into  the 
hall  opened,  and  in  came  the  M.D.  lie  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  saluted  the 
reporter,  and  remarked : 

“  You  have  come  to  consult  me  ?  ” 

The  reporter  said  that  he  had  ;  that  he  feared  he  was  troubled  with  some 
disease  of  the  spine ;  that  he  was  an  athlete  and  an  oarsman,  but  he 
feared  that  too  much  exercise  had  caused  some  trouble  there  which  led  him 
to  feel  alarmed  ;  that  at  times  he  had  violent  pair.s  which  passed  all  over 
his  body,  but  which  seemed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  spine.  The  doctor 
began  to  look  very  wise.  He  stripped  his  patient  and  began  kneading  his 
back  and  thumping  upon  it.  The  big  muscles,  hard  and  firm,  stood  out 
like  whipcords  on  the  back,  as  brown  as  a  berry,  of  the  athlete,  and  he 
scarcely  felt  the  doctor’s  delicate  fingers.  When  the  learned  man  got  down 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  he  ceased  his  thumping  simultaneously  with  a 
surprised  exclamation  which  developed  into  a  whistle.  Then  lie  sat  at 
his  desk,  and,  addressing  the  reporter,  said  : — 

“  Young  man,  you  made  a  serious  mistake  in  not  consulting  a  physician 
earlier.  Your  kidneys  are  affected,  and  from  that  cause  comes  the  pain 
you  feel  in  your  system.” 

“  Then  it  ain’t  spine  trouble,  doctor  ?  ”  said  the  self-accused  sick  man. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy.  It’s  a  form  of  kidney  trouble,  but  I  gues3 
I'll  be  able  to  pull  you  through  all  right.  You  must  stop  all  exercise  and 
lead  a  quiet  life,  for  at  present  you're  a  pretty  sick  man.” 

“  Well,  how  sick?  ”  persisted  the  reporter,  ‘‘for  if  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  me  of  a  serious  nature  1  want  to  know  if.  So  don’t  be  afraid 
to  tell  me,  doctor,  just  what  the  extent  of  my  disease  is.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  at  present  you  are  in  that  condition  where  no 
insurance  company  in  the  State  would  accept  you,  but  I  think  after  I 
have  seen  you  a  few  times  you  will  be  all  right.’  Your  heart  is  slightly 
affected,  I  find,  and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  become  excited  or  take  anv 
exercise.”  The  doctor  took  from  his  ca  e  a  bottle  of  pills  and  told  the 
reporter  to  take  one  before  each  meal.  He  also  gave  a  box  of  pills,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  taken  after  meals.  The  reporter  was  admonished  to 
“come again  Saturday,”  and,  after  prying  the  fee  for  “  consultation  ”  and 
examination,  he  was  bowed  out  by  the  doctor. 


O11  another  visit 


He  had  to  strip  again.  The  doctor  then  made  an  examination,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  the  reporter  he  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of 
lumbago. 

“  Lumbago !  ”  said  the  patient,  “  what’s  lumbago  ?  ” 

The  medical  man  did  not  deign  to  enter  into  any  detail  or  dissertation 
on  lumbago,  but  sagely  remarked  that  it  was  a  complaint  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  be  very  dangerous.  He  would  advise  cessa¬ 
tion  from  all  business,  and,  by  all  means,  the  patient  must  take  particular 
care  of  himself. 

“Am  I  dangerously  sick,  doctor?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  physician,  “  not,  perhaps,  dangerously,  but  certainlv 
seriously  ;  and,  by  the  way,  1  want  you  to  come  in  again’  in  two  days.’’ 
The  doctor  spent  twenty  minutes  at  his  desk  writing  out  the  following  pre¬ 
scriptions  : 


E 

Ext.  Belladonna  fl.  1  dram 
rEth.  Fort.  A  oz. 

Lin.  Opii  3  drams 
Lin.  Ammonii  ad  3  ozs. 

M  gr.  ft.  Liniment 
Sig.  Apply  externally. 

E 

I’d.  Hydrarg.  5  gr. 

Sig.  Hose  and  follow  in  the  morning  by  two  Rochelle  powders. 

E 

Soda  Salicyl.  4  drams 
Ol.  tiaultheriiie  10  drops 
Svriipi  A  oz. 

Aq.  Menth.  Rep.  ad  3  r zs. 

M  Sig.  Take  one  teaspoonful  in  water  every  four  hours. 

There,  said  the  M.H.,  “  I  think,  if  you  will  use  these  prescriptions 
carefully  and  follow  out  my  orders  to  rest  completely  from  all  work,  vou 
will  come  around  all  right.  Don’t  forget  that  at  present  you  are  a  very 
sick  man  and — ”  '  " 

“  '1'hen  I  must  give  up  all  rowing  ?  ” 

“  For  the  present  most  emphatically,  yes.” 


The  next  doctor  pronounced  for  rheumatism,  and  prescribed _ 

E 


This  is  an  ingenious  and  daring  way  of  raising  the  wind,  and 
may  account  not  only  for  the  prodigious  number  of  newspapers 
that  are  constantly  springing  up  and  dying  out,  but  also  for  the  I 
increased  passenger  traffic  on  the  Atlantic.  Much  as  has  been 
said  against  the  American  newspaper,  it  cannot  he  gainsaid  that 
it  reflects,  not  darkly,  the  American  way  of  life,  the  quality  of 
its  fun,  and  the  spirit  of  its  humour.  For  example,  no  less  than 
ten  gentlemen  of  Boston— i.  e.  Boston,  Mass.— lately  found  them¬ 
selves  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  superior  beings  of  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  It  is  true  that  these  ten  gentlemen  were  not  diplo¬ 
matists,  but  they  were  physicians  to  whom  reputation  must  be  ! 
as  valuable  as  it  is  to  an  ambassador.  To  provide  some  “  fun” 
for  his  Sunday  readers,  the  editor  of  the  leading  daily  journal  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  sent  one  of  his  spry  reporters  to  these  ten  doctors, 
who  was  to  represent  himself  as  suffering  from  some  dreadful 
complaint,  while  at  the  time  he  was  perfectly  well.  In  his  own 
words : — 

He  n<ver  felt  better  in  his  life,  and  he  had  some  misgivings  about 
deceiving  the  august  individuals  before  whom  he  was  to  present  himself. 

However,  as  he  had  determined  to  make  the  test  he  would  not  retract, 
and,  armed  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a  fear  that  his  spine  must  be" 
diseased  and  20/.  of  the  editor’s  money,  he  started  out. 

The  first  physician  whose  name  was  on  the  reporter’s  «  list  ”  lived  in  the 
West  End.  A  neat  young  woman  answered  the  reporter's  ring,  and  he 
was  shown  into  a  cosy  parlour-office,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat.  ~  The  "-irl 
gave  him  a  searching  glance,  and  the  reporter's  first  thought  was  that 
even  the  unscientific  door-girl  knew  that  he  was  not  sick.  He  was  bcin- 


E 


v^uui.  oui|maii5  t,  uram 
Ft.  Pil.  No.  16 

Sig.  One  pill  after  each  meal. 


Extracti  Belladonna;,  fluid,  2  drams 
Extracti  Aconit.  Rad.  )  , 

Chloroform.  Venalis  j  1  “ram  each 
Spt.  CauiphonE  2  ozs. 

Alcohol  ad  4  ozs. 

Sig.  “External  use  only— Poison.”  Rub  on  the  painful 
parts.  1 

“A  very  serious  spinal  trouble,”  was  the  verdict  of  another  phvsician 
who  made  a  slight  examination.  The  patient  had,  in  his  opinion'  exer- 
cised  too  violently.  However,  the  following  prescriptions  when  tilled\vould 
put  matters  to  rights  again.  The  reporter  pocketed  the  prescriptions  and 
the  doctor  Carefully  Pocketed  his  Fee. 

The  next  doctor  painted  the  patient’s  back  with  iodine,  and  the  second 
day  of  his  visit  to  the  man  of  science  he  is  most  positive  that  a  South  End 
doctor  who,  he  swears,  was  a  fakir,  actually  painted  his  brawny  brown  back 
with  black  ink.  J  ^ 

A  Hanover  Street  doctor  said  that  the  reporter  was  a  very  wise  man  in 
attending  to  this  trouble  so  early,  for  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  go  on  it  would 
result  seriously.  It  was  a  form  of  rheumatism,  and  did  not  affect  the  spine 
though  he  was  not  surprised  that  one  who  was  untutored,  like  the  reuorter 
should  have  made  that  mistake.  He  gave  the  following  prescription,  which 
looks  like  more  pills: —  1  ’ 

E 

Pil.  8  XXX.  One  before  meals. 

Another  doctor  near  Boylston  Street  said  that  the  reporter  had  rlieuma- 
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tism  of  tlie  spine  after  hearing  his  story  and  making  an  examination.  The 
reporter  nonchalantly  took  the  following  prescription  and  went  out :  — 

R 


Ft, 


OH  Origani  ' 

Oil  Terebinth.  I 
Spts.  Camph. 

Aq.  Ammon.  ) 
liniment.  To  be  shaken. 


►  i  oz.  each 


Another  doctor  said : — 

“  Your  blood  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  You  must  stop  drinking,  and 
give  up  all  uses  of  tobacco.  Can  bring  you  along  all  right.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  advice  given  after  a  doctor,  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  had  made  an  examination. 
The  reporter  never  drank  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  life,  and  he  gave  up 
the  tobacco  habit  more  than  a  year  ago.  However,  the  doctor  said  he  needed 
medicine,  and  this  is  the  “  card  ”  he  gave  him  to  the  druggist :  — 

R 

Pil.  C.  No.  XII. 

Sig.  One  at  night. 


R 

Tinct.  Belladonna  |  Grants  each 
1  inc.  Opu  J 

Chloroform 
Sig.  Liniment. 


Ferri  et  Quinine  Cit.  i  dram 
Tinct.  Xux  Vomica  5  dram 
Elixir  Taraxaci  Co.  2  ozs. 

Syr.  Aurantii  Cort.  2  ozs. 

Sig.  Dose  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Another  said  that  he  certainly  gave  evidence  of  having  a  weak  back, 
and  commanded  a  patent  back  supporter. 

This  is  the  “  fun  ”  of  which  American  citizens  are  so  fond.  It 
is  never  once  remembered  by  the  delighted  reader  that  it  is 
foimded  on  falsehood — that  the  physicians  who  were  “  sold  ” 
were  misled  by  a  liar  ;  and  still  less  does  any  one  even  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  see  any  harm  in  it.  The  too  easy  way  by  which  the 
doctors  were  drawn  won’t  bear  reflection,  of  course ;  still  this 
way  of  picking  up  a  living  by  newspaper  men  is  certainly  very 
odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  it  may  help  us  to  fathom  the 
deeps  of  American  humour,  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
“  rounders,”  and  the  pleasant  trade  in  “  swells.” 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

THE  new  and  complete  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  kingdom  was 
begun  in  1856,  and  will  probably  be  finished  by  1S90.  It 
has  been  done  by  the  Royal  Engineers  with  all  the  care  and  skill 
which  a  selected  body  of  surveyors  from  that  scientific  corps  can 
command,  and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  it  has  heen  done 
well.  A  new  Survey,  according  to  modern  lights  and  modern 
wants,  was  very  much  required,  and  it  was  by  no  means  under¬ 
taken  too  soon.  The  time  it  has  taken  to  complete  it  is  rather 
surprising;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  were  a  limited 
number  both  of  competent  officers  and  competent  men  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  authorities  for  that  special  purpose. 

As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  the  maps,  as  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  Survey.  The 
original  maps  are  kept  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Offices  at 
Southampton,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  this  branch  of  service, 
and  the  published  copies  are  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  maps 
may  be  completed,  or  as  it  may  be  most  convenient.  Some  places  of 
importance,  arsenals  and  the  country  around  them,  with  the  forti¬ 
fications  and  suchlike  localities,  the  minute  particulars  of  which 
were  absolutely  required  for  defence  or  otherwise,  were  surveyed 
first,  and  the  maps  were  issued  some  years  ago,  whilst  those  of 
other  parts  still  await  completion. 

It  may  be  useful  to  explain  that  the  Survey  is  made  in  squares 
without  reference  to  any  natural  or  artificial  boundaries  what¬ 
ever,  and  is  taken  hypothetically  as  if  the  country  surveyed 
were  on  a  dead  level,  the  sea  level  at  the  approximate  mean 
water  at  Liverpool,  taken  for  the  mean  sea  level  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  12-48  feet  below  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
Each  square  surveyed  is,  therefore,  a  dead  level  square  of  land ; 
and  the  altitude  above  that  level  is  indicated  by  figures,  in  feet, 
and  contour  lines  of  50  feet,  100  feet,  to  1,000  feet,  and  upwards. 
The  altitudes  are  taken  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  level 
or  theodolite.  There  are  bench  marks,  the  broad  arrow  with 
B  M,  at  intervals,  with  the  altitude  given  accurately  in  feet  and 
decimals,  cut  out  in  stone  in  the  Survey,  and  marked  on  the  maps. 
Other  altitudes  are  given  in  feet  on  the  maps,  as  they  may  be 
required,  and  are  numerous.  These  bench  marks  should  be  strictly 
preserved  by  the  public.  They  are  usually  placed  where  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  their  being  injured ;  and,  having  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  maps,  they  are  of  value  as  marking  the  exact  spot 
where  a  level  for  survey  was  taken.  The  scale  of  the  maps  differs 
according  to  the  locality.  For  the  larger  towns  the  scale  is 
126720  inches  to  a  mile.  For  London  and  its  environs  60  inches 
to  a  mile.  For  the  parishes,  25744  inches  to  a  mile — equal  to 
one  inch  an  acre.  For  the  counties  six  inches  to  a  mile.  And  for 
the  whole  kingdom  one  inch  to  the  mile.  The  maps  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  kind,  and,  except  in  the  important  matter  of 
names,  are  undoubtedly  accurate.  The  published  maps  have  been 
jffiotozincograplied  from  plans,  and  published  at  the  Ordnance 


Survey  Office ;  they  may  be  relied  on,  therefore,  as  exact  copies  of 
the  original.  A  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  with  the  names ; 
still,  from  the  incurable  difficulty  of  the  subject,  those  recorded 
are  some  way  from  perfection  in  the  matter  of  accuracy,  more 
especially  in  out-of-the-way  places.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
to  spend  very  much  time  in  searching  into  the  history  of  a 
name,  the  only  true  method,  and  in  many  cases  the  vulgar 
notions  of  local  self-constituted  authorities  have  been  recorded, 
it  is  to  be  feared  for  ever.  This  is  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  fine 
performance,  which  could  not  be  avoided.  The  discussions  and 
disagreements,  even  among  intelligent  experts,  on  this  thorny 
question  would  be  enough  to  distract  any  surveyor  who  had 
some  idea  of  time  as  well  as  of  space.  Infinite  trouble  has 
been  taken  by  most  conscientious  officers  in  exploring  names, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  three  authorities  or  more  have  been  re¬ 
quired  in  cases  of  difference  ;  but  the  result  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory  to  the  antiquary.  The  more  the  pity,  because 
the  old  names  are  far  more  characteristic  of  the  locality  than  the 
new  ones,  and  were  no  doubt  bestowed  by  a  different  class  of 
men,  the  barons  and  monks  of  bygone  days,  with  some  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  culture  about  them.  Whereas  the  newer  names  have 
often  been  coined  or  cut  out  from  the  older  names  by  the  country 
folk  according  to  their  own  sweet  will.  The  thing  is  past  pray¬ 
ing  for  now,  and  there  the  names  are,  wedded  to  the  land  as  many 
a  Fontleroy  has  been  wedded  to  a  llicks.  It  has  been  the  rule  to 
fall  back  on  the  names  of  the  old  Survey  when  no  better  or  more 
authentic  name  could  be  found  ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  a  story  of 
the  old  Survey  which  reaches  us  from  Devonshire.  The  colonel 
of  engineers  in  command  was  riding  on  Dartmoor,  and  seeing  a 
man  making  a  gutter,  asked  him  the  name  of  a  Tor  hard  by.  The 
man  was  deaf,  and,  thinking  that  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  called  out  “  gutter.”  Down  went  the  Tor  as  Gutter 
Tor,  and  there  it  is  in  the  old  maps  and  in  the  new,  a  name 
perpetuated  by  an  absurd  accident.  As  it  is  a  landmark  of  some 
importance,  and  the  Ordnance  map  has  been  repeatedly  copied, 
the  original  name  has  actually  been  lost  in  the  course  of  years. 

AYe  have  before  us  published  maps  of  a  town,  126720  inches 
to  the  mile;  of  a  parish,  25744  inches  to  the  mile;  and  of  a 
county,  6  inches  to  the  mile,  and  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
art  of  map-making  these  are.  The  details  of  the  town  map  are 
most  carefully  given — the  streets,  the  buildings,  the  boundary 
walls  of  properties,  the  gardens,  the  individual  trees,  courts, 
alleys,  highways,  and  byways.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  the  holder 
of  town  property,  who  can  see  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  ground 
plan  of  his  own  premises  (so  called),  but  those  also  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s,  and  how  his  are  situated  in  relation  to  the  whole,  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  piece  of  information,  which  he  can  get  no¬ 
where  else  with  any  certain  accuracy.  In  taking  the  necessary 
measurements  and  noting  down  the  particulars,  the  officers  and 
men  were  obliged  to  invade  the  Englishman  •whose  house  is  his 
castle,  and  good  temper  and  tact  were  exercised,  with  much  for¬ 
bearance  in  some  cases,  though  they  were  armed  with  the  law. 
To  take  a  plan  of  a  man’s  house  without  his  will,  though  of  the 
main  walls  only,  was  a  preposterous,  unheard-of  liberty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  citizen.  In  course  of  time 
towns  alter  very  much;  but  these  maps  will  hold  good  for  a 
long  while  to  come,  and  will  at  all  events  be  a  record  of  things 
that  were. 

The  parish  maps  are  equally  good  and  quite  as  interesting.  As 
before  noted,  they  are  not  made  in  parishes,  the  bounds  ot  which 
are  irregular,  but  in  squares,  or  rather  rectangular  sheets,  of 
28  inches  by  25  inches,  in  round  numbers,  on  the  25-inch  scale; 
each  sheet  would,  therefore,  represent  1  j  mile  by  1  mile,  and  1 
square  inch  to  the  acre.  The  parish  bounds  are  carefully  marked, 
as  accurately  as  possible.  The  old  and  proper  custom  of  beating 
the  bounds  by  the  parishioners  is  regularly  performed  in  some- 
parishes,  in  others  that  duty  is  neglected.  Parishes  being  the 
unit  of  local  government  for  many  purposes,  rat  ing  by  no  means 
the  least,  Vestries  ought  to  he  more  careful  and  more  particular 
in  the  transaction  of  their  parish  business.  The  parish,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  which  is  obscure,  is  a  far  too  important  survival  of  past  1 
methods  of  government  to  be  negligently  treated.  Parish  bounds 
are  often  rivers  or  streams,  usually  reckoned  from  the  centre  of 
the  river-bed,  and  often  very  old  highways.  Otherwise  they  are 
marked  by  landmarks — stones  placed  at  intervals,  with  the  parish 
initial  letters  cut  on  them.  The  inclosures  are  drawn  on  these 
maps  as  accurately  as  possible,  apparently  quite  accurately ;  and 
every  inclosure,  however  small — even  a  lawn-tennis  ground — is 
numbered.  The  area  of  each  inclosure  in  acres,  &c.,  has  been  noted — 
measured,  as  a  rule,  from  the  centre  of  the  fence — and  will  be  given 
in  a  future  issue  of  the  sheets.  The  date  of  survey,  a  scale  of 
measurement,  and  other  particulars  are  at  the  foot  ot  each  sheet,, 
and  by  the  date  of  survey  can  be  seen  what  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  the  features  of  the  land  since.  The  altitudes  are- 
given  with  the  bench  marks,  as  before  explained,  also  in  feet 
wherever  there  is  any  variation  of  importance.  On  looking  over 
these  maps,  a  landowner  must  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  skill 
and  care  bestowed  on  a  survey  of  his  property,  and  on  the  noting 
down  of  its  peculiarities,  with  no  trouble  or  expense  to  himself,, 
except  as  a  general  taxpayer  ;  and  he  can  see  the  surroundings  of 
his  land,  which  he  would  have  no  right  to  survey  himself,  on  the 
same  scale  with  equal  accuracy.  Boundaries,  rights  of  way, 
river  rights,  &c.,  are  nearly  always  burning  questions.  In  the  case 
of  the  Survey  they  have  been  marked  as  the  surveyors  found 
them,  obtaining  the  best  information  available,  of  course 
neither  settling  nor  interfering  with  any  point  of  law  whatever. 
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All  paths  are  marked,  but  who  has  a  right  on  them  is  another 
matter. 

Mountainous  and  waste  lands,  unless  necessarily  included  in  a 
parish  map,  are  published  on  the  6-inch  county  scale  ;  and  as  Dart¬ 
moor  is  a  good  and  interesting  example  of  this  sort  of  land  in 
England,  a  great  deal  of  it  never  having  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  we  have  maps  of  Dartmoor  before  us.  The  same  care 
and  thoroughness  is  evident  here  also.  The  maps  are  as  yet 
without  the  contours,  but  the  altitudes  are  given  with  the  bench 
marks,  and  everywhere  else  when  required.  The  antiquities,  so 
called,  are  all  marked  and  noted,  tumuli  (locally  called  burrows, 
not  barrows,  as  in  the  maps),  cairns,  cromlechs,  hut-circles,  stone 
avenues,  stone  crosses,  stone  circles  (or  pounds,  the  local  name), 
old  tin  works,  fords,  and  the  rock-basins  on  the  Tors.  These 
rock-basins  are  no  longer  deemed  by  the  learned  to  be  the  work 
of  antique  man,  but  simply  the  doings  of  rain  and  wind,  with 
perhaps  some  gravel,  grinding  away  for  ages  on  the  high  top  of  a 
granite  Tor.  Of  hut-circles  there  are  a  surprising  number  in  all 
directions,  and  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  lived  in  them,  and  how  long  ago.  The  Cyclopean 
bridges,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  marked,  enormous  stones  with 
a  flattish  surface  placed  across  a  river  or  brook,  resting  on 
equally  enormous  stones  piled  up  as  supports  in  the  bed 
ol  the  stream,  with  no  notion  of  an  arch,  safe  from  their  weight 
against  any  hood  of  water,  and  practicable  for  foot  or  pack-horse 
traffic.  They  are  very  picturesque  and  very  old-ancient,  according 
to  Dartmoor  phraseology.  Large  tracts  of  Dartmoor  are  quite  in 
their  primaeval  state,  and  this  fact  makes  these  very  skilfully  and 
beautifully  drawn  maps  of  special  interest,  as  no  stone  of  any 
size,  no  group  of  rocks  or  Tors  are  left  out,  and  the  bogs  are 
noted  by  special  marks  indicating-  sedge  or  waste.  Man  has  been 
here,  but  he  has  done  very  little  harm — that  is,  he  has  altered 
nature  very  little  indeed,  only  leaving  a  few  stones  in  unnatural 
regularity,  and  a  pit  or  two  in  his  tin-streaming  days  to  mark  his 
I  presence.  Here  the  names  must  be  a  puzzle,  but  great  care  has 
been  taken  over  them,  and  the  best  available  results  have  been 
■attained.  Gutter  Tor  still  remains  and  others  of  the  like ;  but  the 
!  impudence  of  a  scribbling  tourist,  who  called  Vixen  Tor  Sphinx 
i  Tor,  and  printed  it,  is  relegated  to  obscurity,  to  be  forgotten  by  all 
j  worthy  respectable  folk. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  these  maps ;  and 
their  utility,  especially  in  case  of  a  new  method  of  registration  of 
property  in  land,  is  far  and  away  beyond  any  comparison  with  an 
■estimate  of  their  cost,  whatever  that  may  be. 


OPENINGS  AT  CIIESS. 

PARTICULAR  chess  openings  have  their  time  to  fall,  like  the 
flowers  and  leaves ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  have  their  time 
to  flourish  again.  The  history  of  the  game  shows  that  all  the 
more  important  gambits,  openings,  and  defences  have  undergone 
.strange  vicissitudes,  coming  in  and  going  out  of  fashion  in  the 
most  capricious  manner.  There  is  not  much  to  be  concluded 
from  the  fact,  except  that  none  of  them  has  been  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  good  opinion  of  chessplayers  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
constantly  adopted  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  would  be  very 
unfortunate  for  the  game  if  there  were  any  special  line  of  play 
which  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  distinct  superiority  of  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  laws  and  characteristics  of  chess  render  it  impos¬ 
sible.  The  experience  of  inventors  in  this  line  shows  that  there 
is  no  enduring  patent  for  any  innovation  on  the  older  processes. 
A  move  or  a  combination  may  seem  exceptionally  strong  until  it 
has  been  analysed  and  expounded  in  the  text-books,  and  then  it 
loses  its  terrors  for  the  well-read  chessplayer.  Practically  speaking, 
every  move  has  its  adequate  reply,  warranted  asbest,  and  effectual  for 
defence  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  adversary.  There  is  no  opening 
to  which  the  second  player  cannot  respond,  whether  by  declining 
■or  by  a  counter  attack,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  opener 
without  perceptible  advantage.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  the 
man  who  has  conceived  and  fathered  an  opening  all  to  himself 
'(and  a  terrible  nuisance  he  is  when  not  kept  well  in  hand)  will 
fight  desperately  for  the  reputation  of  his  offspring ;  but  many 
such  champions  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  dust  has  covered 
them.  The  genius  of  the  game  is  stronger  than  the  talent  of  its 
greatest  proficients. 

We  have  been  tempted  into  making  this  observation  by  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  brochure  from  the  office  of  the  British  Chess 
Magazine,  containing  a  selection  of  games  played  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Masters’  Tournament  at  Bradford.  The  analysis,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  W.  II.  K.  Pollock,  is  strikingly  fresh  and  clear; 
but  we  need  only  concern  ourselves  in  this  place  with  the  useful 
table  of  openings  adopted  in  the  hundred  and  forty-two  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  goes  far  to  confirm 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  of  these  hundred  and  forty- 
two  games  twenty-two  were  drawn ;  whilst  the  remaining 
hundred  and  twenty  were  equally  divided  between  the  attack 
and  the  defence.  Sixty  first  players  won  and  sixty  second  players 
won.  This  is  no  mere  coincidence ;  it  represents  more  closely 
than  we  should  have  anticipated  the  average  chances  of  the  game 
amongst  approximately  equal  players.  The  results  of  the  larger 
tournaments,  if  examined  for  this  purpose,  might  not  show  the 
same  exact  balance  of  chances,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
show  a  tendency  to  a  balance.  The  computation  must,  of  course, 


be  made  on  the  records  of  recent  tournaments.  Two  or  three 
generations  ago  the  Giuoco  Piano  was  the  regulation  opening, 
and  the  rest  were  nowhere.  At  Bradford  twenty-eight  named 
openings  were  adopted,  and  in  eleven  cases  the  play  was  irregular 
from  the  beginning.  Twenty-five  games — more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total — departed  from  the  immemorial  first  move  of  Pawn  to  King’s 
fourth.  The  opening  most  frequently  played  was  the  French 
Defence,  in  which  the  second  player  wrests  the  privilege  of 
deciding  what  shall  be  the  general  character  of  the  game.  There 
were  twenty-one  instances  of  the  French  Defence,  which  was 
successful  only  seven  times — or,  counting  draws,  eight  and  a  half. 
Buy  Lopez  was  played  nineteen  times,  and  the  first  players 
managed  to  put  eleven  and  a  half  to  their  credit.  The  record  is 
unfavourable  to  the  first  player  with  Zukertort’s,  the  Centre 
Gambit,  the  Scotch,  the  Two  Knights’,  the  Petroff,  and  several 
others;  but  it  favours  the  first  player  with  the  Four  Knights’, 
the  Centre  Counter  Gambit,  the  Sicilian,  Bishop’s  Gambit, 
Queen’s  Fianclietto,  and  others.  The  best  record  is  that  of  the 
Buy  Lopez  opening.  The  safe  and  plodding  Giuoco  Piano  was 
adopted  in  no  more  than  seven  games.  This  is  under  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  ;  and,  in  the  seven  games  referred  to,  honours 
were  equally  divided  between  first  and  second  player. 

These  are,  perhaps,  dry  details  for  the  general  reader,  but  they 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  chessplayers.  The  natural  infer¬ 
ence  may  seem  to  encourage  an  irregular  and  even  erratic  style. 
M  hen  openings  become  conventional  and  fashionable,  and  are 
clung  to  by  timid  players  as  a  creed  or  talisman,  they  inevitably 
deteriorate  the  standard  of  play.  It  is  not  by  mere  accident  that 
a  bolder  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  opening  at  chess  coincides  with  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  level  of  performance. 


TIIE  MONEY  MARKET. 

A  PPRFIIENSION  has  once  more  sprung  up  in  the  Money 
Market,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  at  last  being  made  to 
raise  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  the  open  market.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  efforts  were  not  earlier  made,  but  “  better 
late  than  never,  ’  for  if  they  do  not  succeed,  serious  consequences 
must  follow.  The  situation  briefly  is  this.  So  many  loans  and 
Companies  have  been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  that 
this  country  has  become  indebted  to  other  countries  to  a  very 
large  amount,  and  in  consequence,  very  large  sums  in  gold  have 
been  taken  by  the  borrowers  and  the  promoters  of  the  Companies 
floated.  Within  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night,  for  instance, 
nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gold  have  been  ex¬ 
ported.  And  it  is  known  that  considerable  sums  are  still  to  be 
taken  away.  The  Argentine  Republic,  the  Cape  Colony,  India, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  Egypt,  are  all  at  present  withdrawing 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
small  amounts  are  coming  hither.  The  result  is  that  the  Reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England — which,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  banking  Reserve  of  the  United  Kingdom — has  fallen  very  low. 
Some  time  ago,  indeed,  the  fall  was  already  such  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  about  a  month  raised  their  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  by  successive  steps  from  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  open  market  did  "not  follow  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  open  market  rate  at  one  time  went  up  to  about  4  per  cent., 
but  it  since  went  down  below  3  per  cent.,  and  the  export  of  gold 
once  more  began,  lessening  still  further  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  explanation  of  this  course  of  things  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  loan  and  Company  mongers  all  over  Europe 
have  entered  into  contracts  to  bring  out  numerous  and  very- 
large  loans  and  Companies.  For  instance,  on  account  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  it  is  known  that  loans  and  Companies  in  the 
aggregate  amounting  to  about  20  millions  sterling  are  actually 
arranged  for,  while  promoters  are  at  present  in  London  trying  to 
negotiate  for  the  bringing  out  of  other  loans  and  Companies, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  an  equal  sum.  Then  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  has  concluded  with  a  financial  group  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  Debt.  Another  group  of 
bankers  and  capitalists  has  settled  with  the  Russian  Government 
for  the  bringing  out  of  a  large  loan.  The  German  Government  is 
preparing  to  borrow  a  considerable  sum.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  believed,  intends  to  fund  its  floating  Debt.  And  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  convert  its 
Preference  Debt.  All  these  operations  require  an  easy  money 
market ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  capitalists  interested  have  been 
using  all  their  influence  to  keep  down  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount.  They  have  been  aided  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  held,  a  week  ago,  about  four  and  a 
half  millions  sterling  of  Consols  more  than  it  held  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year.  In  other  words,  money  of  this  large 
amount  has  been  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  other  holders 
of  Consols ;  with  the  result  that  the  outside  market  was  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  loanable  capital  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  less  control  over  the  outside  market  than  it 
otherwise  would  have.  Its  proper  course  would  have  been  either  to 
have  sold  a  large  part  of  its  excessive  holding  of  Consols,  or  else 
to  have  borrowed  upon  their  security.  But  the  Directors  were 
unwilling  to  do  this.  Ao  doubt  they  had  paid  a  higher  price  for 
the  Consols  than  they  could  now  obtain ;  and,  further,  they  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  what  would  lower  the  credit  of  the  Government.  But 
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circumstances  have  proved  too  strong,  and  at  last  they  have  over¬ 
come  their  hesitation  and  are  talcing  steps  to  raise  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  great  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  and  that  these 
see  the  necessity  for  co-operating  with  the  Bank.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  been  steadily 
rising  all  through  the  week. 

The  question  now  is,  Can  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside 
market  be  raised  to  5  per  cent,  and  kept  at  that  rate  sufficiently 
long?  And,  if  so,  will  the  export  of  gold  be  stopped  ?  Had  the 
5  per  cent,  rate  been  made  effective  a  month  ago  we  should  have 
had  little  hesitation  in  answering  the  latter  question  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  But  now  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  borrowing 
Governments  have  in  many  cases  already  concluded  contracts 
with  bankers  and  capitalists  for  the  sale  of  their  loans.  The 
bankers  and  capitalists  hope  to  sell  these  loans  at  higher  prices 
to  the  general  public  ;  but,  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  they  are 
bound  to  pay  to  the  Governments  what  they  have  contracted  to 
pay.  Therefore,  the  Governments  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they 
so  please,  to  continue  to  take  gold.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  always  an  exceptional 
demand  for  money.  This  year  it  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  usual, 
because  of  the  improvement  in  trade.  And  an  exceptionally  large 
demand  would  have  the  greater  effect  because  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  Bank’s  Keserve.  There  will,  then,  be  a  continuing 
demand  for  gold,  and  an  exceptional,  though  temporary,  demand 
for  loans  and  discounts  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Bank,  therefore,  may  have  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount 
still  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
capitalists  now  see  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  keep  the  money 
market  easy,  they  have  overshot  the  mark.  To  make  successful 
the  transactions  into  which  they  had  entered,  low  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  were  desirable.  But  what  is.  still  more  desirable  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  alarm  in  the  money  market.  An  alarm 
there  would  utterly  defeat  the  plans  of  the  capitalists.  The 
great  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad,  therefore,  are  eager  to  undo 
what  they  have  done.  They  are  consequently  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
export  of  gold.  We  may  reasonably  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
great  capitalists  who  have  contracted  with  Governments  and 
Company  promoters  will  use  all  their  influence  with  both  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  gold  in  the  present  state  of  the 
market.  And  where  Governments  and  Company  promoters 
can  do  without  the  metal  they  are  likely  to  do  so.  For  it  is 
their  interest,  also,  not  to  cause  a  crisis.  Although,  then, 
these  Governments  and  Company  promoters  have  it  in  their 
power  to  take  gold,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  largely, 
within  the  present  year  at  all  events.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Russian  loan  is  to  be  brought  out  early  in  December. 
Until  it  has  been  floated  the  Russian  Government  will  of  course 
co-operate  with  the  capitalists  in  the  effort  to  re-assure  the  market. 
But  when  once  the  loan  has  been  launched  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  naturally  will  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  proceeds.  It 
is  not  likely,  as  we  pointed  out  lately,  that  many  will  subscribe 
to  the  loan"  in  this  country.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  demand  for  gold  will  come  directly  upon  London.  But 
it  will  come  upon  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  and,  indirectly, 
therefore,  it  may  come  also  upon  London.  Sooner  or  later,  then, 
there  will  be  an  additional  demand  for  gold.  Some  gold  is  to  be 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  there  is  to  be  another  shipment  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  of  Germany,  and  of  other  countries.  But  still  the 
likelihood  seems  to  be  that  the  demand  will  be  postponed  till  the 
new  year.  In  the  meantime  gold  may  be  attracted  from  the 
gold-producing  countries  and  from  the  Continent ;  while  the  gold 
which  went  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  Scotland  will  next  month 
be  coming  back.  Gradually,  then,  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  increasing.  If  so,  confidence 
wTill  revive,  and  not  improbably  the  5  per  cent,  rate  may  prove 
sufficient. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  to  dispose  of 
their  exceptional  holding  of  Consols  is  the  chief  cause,  as  we  have 
just  been  explaining,  why  the  Bank  has  at  the  present  moment 
so  little  control  over  the  outside  market.  But  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some  critics  that  the  Directors  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  influence  which  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
market.  The  Bank  holds  in  its  stock  of  gold  coins  of  different 
countries,  and  it  is  objected  that  the  Directors  ought  to  have 
raised  the  price  at  which  they  sell  the  foreign  gold  coins.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  lately  raised  the  price  of  German  gold 
coins,  and  yet  the  coins  have  been  withdrawn  for  Germany.  But 
it  is  replied  that  they  did  not  raise  the  price  high  enough.  We 
would  point  out,  however,  that  the  advantage  of  taking  German 
gold  coins  rather  than  uncoined  gold  consists  in  this,  that  the 
coins  can  be  immediately  employed  in  Germany  when  received 
there ;  while  the  uncoined  gold  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
Mint  directly  or  indirectly.  Therefore,  if  uncoined  gold  or  foreign 
coins  were  taken  to  Germany,  those  taking  them  would  lose  the 
interest  on  the  money  while  they  were  being  coined.  The  raising 
of  the  selling  price  of  foreign  gold  coins  would  therefore 
have  no  effect  if  the  rise  exceeded  the  loss  of  interest  that  would 
be  caused  by  taking  uncoined  gold.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
whoever  holds  Bank  of  England  notes  can  insist  upon  exchanging 
these  notes  for  gold  at  the  Bank.  Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Bank  ought  to  raise  the  price  at  which  it  buys  gold. 
This,  we  think,  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  Bank  is  bound  to 


buy  gold  tendered  to  it  at  a  certain  price,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  raise  the  price  to  attract  gold  when  it  is 
urgently  required.  It  would  probably  be  replied  by  the  Directors 
that,  even  if  they  attracted  gold,  they  could  not  keep  it  while  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  here  is  lower  than  the  rate  of 
discount  abroad ;  that,  therefore,  the  only  effectual  way  of  attract¬ 
ing  gold  is  by  making  it  profitable  to  send  it  hither.  No  doubt 
that  is  perfectly  true.  The  effectual  course  is  always  the  best 
course ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out  above,  the 
great  mistake  committed  by  the  Directors  was  not  to  have  sold  a 
portion  of  their  holding  of  Consols,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  have 
borrowed  upon  them.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  strengthening 
the  effect  of  this  measure  by  offering  temporarily  a  higher  price 
than  usual  for  gold.  Even  now,  we  think,  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  the  step.  The  end  of  the  year  is  rapidly  approaching. 
There  will  then,  as  we  have  already  observed,  be  an  exceptional 
demand  for  loans  and  discounts  ;  and  if  the  Reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  not  increased  in  the  meanwhile  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  uncomfortable  time  for  a  week  or  so.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  Bank  to  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  this,  and, 
therefore,  while  raising  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in 
the  open  market,  it  ought  also  to  offer  a  higher  price  for  gold. 
This  is  the  more  incumbent  because  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  is  using  all  its  efforts  to  attract  gold  and  to  prevent 
further  withdrawals  from  its  own  stock.  The  Imperial  Bank  of 
Russia  is  likewise  trying  to  attract  the  metal.  And  the  Bank 
of  France  is  very  unwilling  to  part  with  any.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  exceptional  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  for  that  reason 
exceptional  efforts  ought  to  be  made. 


TIIE  STRAND  BURLESQUE. 

IT  is  not  strange  that  classical  subjects  should  have  appealed 
strongly  to  writers  of  burlesque  before  and  since  the  days  of 
Blanche ;  for  the  incongruities  between  modern  and  mythological 
habits  and  ways  of  thought  suggest  ready  scope  for  humour  and 
satire.  At  first  sight  the  idea  of  mixing  up  contemporary  Turf 
scandals  with  the  story  of  Atalanta  and  Ilippomenes  seems  one 
abounding  in  chances,  and  so,  indeed,  it  may  abound ;  but,  if  so, 
Mr.  George  I’.  Hawtrey  has  not  made  good  use  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Atalanta  sit  the  Strand  Theatre  is,  in  truth,  a  very  dull, 
and  in  several  particulars  a  very  stupid,  piece  of  work.  Two 
things  were  chiefly  necessary  in  the  task  here  undertaken.  It 
was  essential  that  the  author  should  be  familiar  with  the  people 
and  peculiarities,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  gossips  and 
scandals,  of  what  is  called  “  the  racing  world  ”  ;  and  so  far  Mr. 
Hawtrey  shows  such  familiarity  with  the  subject  that  critics  of 
technicalities  will  not  find  him  tripping.  This  is  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  in  the  theatre;  for,  though  there  is  vaguely  understood  to’ 
be  some  sort  of  connexion  between  sport  and  drama,  it  is  by  no 
means  as  a  rule  that  the  dramatist  or  his  exponent  displays 
a  convincing  knowledge  of  the  topic.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
an  actor,  if  he  has  to  appear  in  boots  and  breeches,  does  not 
suggest  the  Bow  Street  costumier’s  shop  much  more  than  the 
covert-side,  and  we'  have  very  seldom  seen  a  gun  carried  on 
the  stage  in  a  manner  that  betokened  any  acquaintance  with 
its  practical  use.  But  the  other  essential,  an  ability  to  turn  the 
knowledge  to  humorous  account,  the  writer  does  not  possess.  The 
legend  which  Mr.  Hawtrey  has  borrowed  from  the  Metamorphoses 
forms  a  sufficiently  suitable  theme  for  burlesque  treatment,  though 
it  is  necessarily  somewhat  slight.  Some  rough  fun  is  made  out  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  coux’se  of  which  Atalanta  is  discussed  as  if 
she  were  a  racehorse,  and  the  avoidance  of  vulgarity  into  which 
such  talk  might  so  easily  merge  is  to  be  commended.  The 
mock  terrors  of  Lysimaclms,  a  courtier  who  is  responsible  for 
the  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  race,  and  is  to  be  be¬ 
headed  should  no  competitor  appear  to  run  against  Atalanta, 
are  of  a  conventional  character,  however,  nor  are  things  any 
brighter  in  the  second  act,  except  during  the  love-scene  between 
Atalanta  and  Ilippomenes,  in  which  Miss  Marie  Linden’s 
diverting  powers  of  mimicry  are  well  employed  in  burlesquing 
the  attitudes  and  affectations  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  This  is 
very  excellent  fooling.  So  far  as  the  genuine  acting  of  burlesque 
goes,  indeed,  Miss  Linden’s  performance  begins  and  ends  the 
entertainment ;  for  though  the  Ilippomenes,  Mr.  F.  Wyatt,  is  an 
agile  and  grotesque  dancer,  his  capacities  as  a  comedian  are 
limited,  and  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  other 
members  of  the  company  would  be  able  to  do  justice  to  good 
parts  had  good  parts  been  provided  for  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  chief  success  of  the 
burlesque  would  be  the  last  act,  which  represents  a  modem 
racecourse  peopled  by  many  of  its  most  regular  frequenters ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  other  acts  had  not  been 
very  lively  or  very  funny,  the  last  was  the  worst  of  them,  and, 
in  fact,  fell  very  flat  indeed.  The  audience  does  not  seem  to 
understand  what  it  is  all  about,  and  resents  being  puzzled. 
Probably  a  good  deal  less  is  understood  about  racing  affairs 
than  author  and  manager  (Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  is  conducting 
the  theatre)  are  apt  to  suppose;  and,  unfortunately  for  them,  the 
spectators  who  perfectly  follow  and  comprehend  the  allusions 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  amused.  The  three  stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  are  brought  in  and  laboriously  recognized,  for  the 
“  makes  up”  are  very  bad  ;  and  then  the  one  who  is  supposed  to 
represent  Lord  March  sings  a  song  with  such  a  remarkable 
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absence  of  spirit  that  the  hearer  is  driven  to  wonder  by  what  odd 
chance  a  vocalist  so  very  slightly  endowed  with  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  his  profession  can  have  strayed  upon  the  stage.  The 
childish  proceedings  of  a  party  of  policemen  add  to  the  gloom 
which  now  begins  to  prevail ;  and  a  burlesque  of  the  Royal  Pro¬ 
cession  up  the  course — King  Schoeneus,  drawn  by  four  toy  horses, 
with  Lysimachus  pushing  behind  the  carriage — is  only  interesting 
to  the  cynic  as  an  example  of  the  depth  to  which  the  parodist 
will  desperately  descend  when  gravelled  for  lack  of  ideas.  Some 
of  the  episodes  which  follow  must  have  been  as  perplexing  to  the 
audience  at  large  as  if  a  Chinese  ceremonial,  carried  forward  in 
the  native  language,  had  been  in  progress.  One  of  these,  an  inter¬ 
view  between  an  owner  of  racehorses  and  his  commissioner,  who 
had  used  some  discretion,  instead  of  implicitly  obeying  orders, 
did,  indeed,  seem  very  silly  to  those  who  perfectly  well  knew  to 
what  incident  reference  was  made ;  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
audience  who  had  not  this  knowledge  it  must  have  seemed 
an  excursion  into  the  realms  of  the  idiotic.  The  failure  of 
Atalanta,  however,  teaches  a  lesson  which  should  not  be  lost  on 
writers  for  the  stage,  and  this  is,  that  it  is  fatal  to  deal  with 
technical  points  and  subjects  which  audiences  as  a  whole  do  not 
understand.  As  for  the  verses,  when  we  have  said  that  Mr. 
Hawtrey  believes  that  “  Atalanta  ”  rhymes  with  “  canter  ”  it  will 
be  perceived  that  his  ear  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
songs  are  poor  and  the  music  is  badly  chosen  ;  nor  did  we  recognize 
the  beauty  or  taste  of  the  dresses,  which,  we  observe,  some  of  the 
critics  have  eulogized.  The  truth  is  that,  unless  we  are  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  and  humour  of  a  burlesque  on  such  a  story,  we 
are  inclined  to  resent  the  tampering  with  a  legend  which  has  a 
dignity  and  beauty  of  its  own.  We  see  the  race,  watch  the 
player  who  is  called  Ilippomenes  throw  down  a  bonnet  and  a 
vulgar  blue  and  yellow  dress  in  place  of  the  golden  apples  which 
Cytherea  plucked ;  we  note  the  crudity  and  clumsiness  of  the 
whole  affair,  recall  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  lines  in  which 
the  poet  describes  the  race — 

Posse  putes  illos  sicco  freta  radere  passu, 

Et  segetis  can®  stantes  percurrere  aristas— 

and  leave  the  theatre  in  a  state  of  depression. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 
ii. 

IN  making  any  suggestion  in  this  direction,  it  is  necessary,  if 
any  practical  result  is  expected,  to  avoid  making  any  proposi¬ 
tion  which  will  limit  or  curtail  the  proceeds  of  a  successful  play. 
The  risks  of  theatrical  management  are  so  serious,  the  losses  on 
failure  so  heavy,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a 
manager  should  forego  any  of  the  profits  on  success.  Long  runs, 
with  all  their  disadvantages  to  the  actor,  must  continue  as  long 
as  the  desire  of  the  public  to  witness  a  play  keeps  the  receipts 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure ;  but  surely  the  energies  of  both 
manager  and  actors,  •which  a  long  run  allows  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  lie  fallow,  might  be  turned  to  some  account.  The 
strain  on  a  modern  manager  is,  no  doubt,  very  great  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  piece  ;  but,  if  that  new  piece  be  once  success¬ 
fully  launched,  he  can  look  forward  to  easy  times  for  weeks,  or 
even  months,  to  come.  Could  he  not  under  these  circumstances 
devote  certain  hours  during  which  his  theatre  at  present  stands 
idle  to  the  unacted  or  to  the  almost  forgotten  drama,  and  by  so 
doing  divert  the  energies  of  his  company  from  the  cricket-field,  the 
river,  and  the  racecourse  to  more  legitimate  channels  ?  Managers 
would,  no  doubt,  reply  to  any  such  suggestion  that  they  are  too 
busy,  that  the  cares  of  theatrical  management  are  too  heavy 
to  admit  of  any  such  increased  burden  being  put  upon  their 
shoulders ;  but  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  present 
altered  state  of  the  theatrical  world  (and  especially  the  length  of 
time  the  present  system  affords  the  manager  for  getting  up  any 
fresh  production)  has  induced  a  luxurious  and  leisurely  habit  in 
the  affairs  of  the  stage.  An  infinite  amount  of  time  is  sure  to  be 
wasted  by  those  who  know  that  they  have  got  the  time  to  waste, 
and  work  is  not  necessarily  heavy  because  it  is  spread  out  over 
many  weeks.  Few  pieces  are  now  produced  to  which  equal 
justice  could  not  be  done  with  half  the  number  of  rehearsals  they 
now  receive,  provided  that  such  rehearsals  be  conducted  in  a 
business-like  manner,  and  be  not  continually  interrupted  while  the 
manager  is  discussing  questions  of  scenery  and  decoration  with  the 
heads  of  those  departments,  or  while  an  imperfectly  constructed 
play  is  being  re-written  piecemeal  on  the  prompter’s  table.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  one  of  the  youngest  and  by  no  means  the  least 
enterprising  of  our  managers,  has  stated  his  intention  of  testing 
a  plan  which  (should  it  obtain  sufficient  recognition  from  the  public 
to  warrant  other  managers  in  adopting  it)  appears  to  us  to  supply 
a  substitute,  an  imperfect  one  it  is  true,  but  still  the  best  we  are 
likely  to  get,  for  the  dramatic  school  of  the  past.  Mr.  Tree’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  institute  a  series  of  matinees  of  the  standard  and  of 
the  unacted  drama,  to  be  performed  at  his  theatre,  independent  of 
the  play  which  may  be  running  there  at  night ;  indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  already  made  a  start  in  that  direction,  for  Captain 
Swift,  which  is  now  nightly  filling  the  Haymarket,  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  last  season  at  an  experimental  matinee,  during  the  run  of 
the  Pompadour.  It  is  with  the  happiest  anticipations  that  we 
welcome  such  a  system,  and  Mr.  Tree  is  peculiarly  fitted,  as  actor, 
as  manager,  and  as  man,  to  carry  the  undertaking  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  The  details  of  his  opening  arrangements  are  now  before 


the  public,  and  will  be  read  with  interest ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter 
for  some  regret  that  such  hackneyed  pieces  as  Masks  and  Faces 
and  London  Assurance  should  have  been  selected  to  start  the 
series,  which  would  have  better  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  new 
departure  if  opened  with  plays  unassociated  with  memories 
of  innumerable  performances,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  the 
immediate  past.  If  Mr,  Irving,  who  has  also  made  use  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  matinee  for  the  production  of  Werner  and  The  Amber 
Heart,  could  be  induced  to  make  further  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  how  valuable  would  be  the  results !  The  theatre  has 
for  many  years  left  the  wealth  of  our  dramatic  literature  almost 
untouched.  Of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  Shakspeare  alone  is  ever 
to  be  found  in  a  modern  playbill,  and  scarce  one  half  of  his  plays 
can  have  been  seen  on  the  stage  by  the  younger  generation  of 
playgoers.  Of  Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  and  other  of  his 
contemporaries,  some  of  whose  works  kept  the  stage  as  recently 
as  the  Sadler’s  Wells  management  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the  theatre  of 
to-day  knows  nothing.  The  comic  dramatists  of  the  so-called 
Restoration  period  (whose  works  demand,  but  will  well  repay, 
careful  editing)  fare  but  little  better ;  we  can  call  to  mind  per¬ 
formances  of  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  The  Inconstant,  The  Country 
Girl  (if  indeed  the  alterations  in  the  acting  version  of  that  play 
can  be  said  to  leave  it  a  play  of  that  period),  and  Love  for  Love, 
but  it  is  some  years  since  any  one  of  these  was  at  all  adequately 
treated. 

Turning  to  the  comedies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  see  a 
great  deal,  sometimes  far  too  much,  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
The  Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal,  but  little  enough  of 
other  plays  of  that  date,  except  perhaps  Holcroft’s  Road  to  Ruin 
and  Colman’s  Ileir-at-Law.  Surely  if  the  present  interest  in  the 
stage,  both  fashionable  and  popular,  is  not  more  fancied  than 
real,  there  must  he  in  the  rich  treasury  of  our  national  drama 
many  plays  to  which  the  managers  and  companies  of  the  Lyceum 
and  the  Haymarket,  and  of  other  theatres,  would  do  well, 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  playgoing  public,  and  for 
the  sake  of  actors  yet  to  come,  to  devote  their  attention.  If  the 
public  are  in  earnest  in  the  friendly  sentiments  towards  the 
drama  which  they  so  loudly  profess,  they  would  support  such  an 
experiment ;  and  solid  financial  support  would  be  required,  for 
plays  so  produced  must  be  adequately  (but  not  lavishly)  mounted, 
and  to  that  end  the  presence  of  the  matinee-going  “  dead-head,” 
ever  more  ready  to  criticize  than  to  pay,  is  to  be  deprecated.  To 
produce  the  unacted  plays  of  living  writers  was  another,  and 
valuable,  side  of  Mr.  Tree’s  scheme.  Without  wishing  to  under¬ 
value  this  proposal,  we  have  preferred  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  keeping  alive  as  acting  plays  the  dramas  which  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  English  literature,  and  which 
are  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  the  best  of  our  actors  in  the 
past,  while  there  are  still  any  alive  and  actively  occupied  in  the 
business  of  the  theatre  who  can  say  (not,  perhaps,  “  such  and 
such  is  the  right,  the  only  right,  way  to  play  such  and  such  a 
scene,  to  deliver  such  and  such  a  line  ” — for  in  all  art  the  right 
end  may  be  reached  by  many  roads,  a  character  may  have  many 
readings  all  equally  true  to  nature  and  to  art),  but  at  any  rate 
“  such  and  such  is  a  right  way,  and  it  cannot  be  wrong,  for  it 
was  the  way  of  Macready  and  of  great  actors  before  him.” 

If  the  perpetuation  of  this  knowledge  can  be  attained,  as  we 
believe  it  can,  by  the  institution  on  a  permanent  basis  of  such 
matinee  performances  as  we  have  indicated,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
both  managers  and  actors  to  exhibit  some  of  that  devotion  to 
their  art  on  which  they  delight  to  expatiate  in  magazine  articles, 
in  after-supper  speeches,  in  interviews  with  newspaper  reporters  ? 
To  do  so  may  entail  some  sacrifices  on  their  parts.  Days  must  be 
spent  in  the  theatre  which  can  now  be  devoted  to  amusements  ; 
study,  or  slumber,  would  claim  those  hours  of  the  night  which 
the  actor  is  now  supposed  to  consecrate  to  Society.  But  the 
prizes  of  the  theatrical  world  are  brilliant  and  substantial,  and 
may  well  demand  some  sacrifice  and  labour  in  return.  After  all, 
we  are  asking  no  more  of  the  leaders  of  the  stage  to-day  than 
was  ungrudgingly  given  by  their  predecessors  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  Mr.  Macready  was  for  many  years  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  work,  both  as  manager 
and  actor,  he  found  time  for  the  discharge  of  all  domestic  duties 
in  his  own  family  and  for  ample  social  enjoyment  with  a  large 
and  distinguished  circle  of  friends.  As  a  not  unseasonable  re¬ 
minder  of  what  the  work  of  a  leading  London  actor  and  manager 
was  five-and-forty  years  ago,  let  us  transcribe  the  summary  which 
Mr.  Macready ’s  biographer  gives  us  of  his  last  season  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  Drury  Lane,  1842-3  : — 

The  season  had  been  marked  by  the  production  of  Shakspeare’s  As  You 
Like  It,  King  John,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Cymbeline  ;  of  the  new 
plays  of  The  Patrician's  Daughter,  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Athelwold  ;  of  Mr.  Blanche's  Fortunio  (as  an  Easter  piece),  and  of 
the  opera  of  Sappho,  and  of  the  operetta  The  Queen  of  the  Thames.  To 
these  must  be  added  Congreve’s  Lore  for  Love,  adapted  for  representation, 
and  Dryden’s  King  Arthur,  Blanche’s  Follies  of  a  Night,  Morton’s 
Thumping  Legacy,  and  the  other  new  farces  of  the  Attic  Story  and  the 
Eton  Boy.  There  had  also  been  performed  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Winter's  Tate,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Catherine  and  Fetruchio ;  the  other  plays  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The 
School  for  Scandal,  The  Ilivals,  The  tVay  to  Keep  Him,  The  Provoked 
Husband,  The  Jealous  Wife,  The  Stranger,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  Jane  Shore, 
Virginius,  Werner,  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Marino  Faliero  ;  also  Acis  and 
Galatea,  The  Prisoner  of  War,  and  The  Midnight  Hour  ;  the  operas  of 
Her  Freischiitz,  The  Duenna,  Gazza  Ladra,  and  Sonnambula,  and  the  minor 
pieces  of  Patter  v.  Clatter,  The  Loan  of  a  Lover,  Is  He  Jealous,  The  Wind¬ 
mill,  together  with  the  usual  Christmas  pantomime,  which  was  founded  on 
the  story  of  William  Tell. 

Can  the  five-aml-twenty  theatres  at  the  West-End  of  London 
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put  together  show  such  a  record  as  that  for  the  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close  ? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  move  some  London  manager, 
whose  position  would  give  -weight  to  his  actions,  to  some  such 
steps  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  interests  of  dramatic  art,  which, 
if  art  be,  as  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  “the  result  of  habit  regulated 
by  rules,”  will  soon,  when  all  its  rules  are  forgotten,  cease  to  be 
an  art  at  all  ? 


EXHIBITION'S  OF  PICTURES. 

TIIE  number  of  minor  galleries  has  increased  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them.  Bond 
Street  bristles  with  notice-boards,  and  the  regions  round  about 
the  Haymarket  are  thick  with  pictures.  The  National  Gallery, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  not  to  be  let  starve  during  the  coming 
year ;  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  had  a 
hand  in  calling  attention  to  the  unwisdom  and  unpopularity  of 
the.  late  system.  Some  of  the  wonderful  heads  which  Mr.  Petrie 
brought  from  the  Fayoom  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Martyn 
Kennard,  and  are  hung  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  great 
gallery,  and  hold  their  own  amazingly  among  trying  surround¬ 
ings.  We  are  now  anxious  for  intelligence  of  the  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  Government  propose  for  the  National  Portraits.  As 
things  are,  we  fear  the  Trustees  have  no  option  but  to  pack 
them  up  and  send  them  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Stores  before  the 
regular  winter  begins. 

Mr.  McLean’s  show  at  7  Ilaymarket  is  small,  but  very  choice, 
as  usual.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  noble  picture  by 
Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur,  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  that  accom¬ 
plished  artist  has  ever  produced.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
landscape,  this  view  in  the  Pyrenees  would  be  admired  ;  but 
the  lifelike  group  of  cattle  in  the  foreground  throws  the  land¬ 
scape  back.  Mile.  Bonheur’s  neighbours  on  this  wall  are  hardly 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  propinquity.  M.  Barbudo’s  “  First 
Communion  ”  has,  however,  many  points  of  merit,  especially 
in  the  delicately-painted  heads  of  the  crowd  of  girls  ;  but  Mr. 
Burgess’s  “Students  of  Salamanca”  is  killed  outright.  The 
same  artist  sends  “In  the  Cigar  Manufactory,  Seville,”  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  much  in  praise.  Herr  Poetzelberger’s 
“Honeymoon,”  which  hangs  near  the  door,  is  exquisite.  The 
bridegroom,  young,  strong,  and  handsome,  plays  vigorously  on 
an  old  piano  ;  and  the  bride,  sweet,  pale,  and  almost  tearful, 
leans  softly  against  his  shoulder.  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper’s  “  Canter¬ 
bury  Meadows  ”  is,  of  course,  the  old  subject  treated  in  the  old 
sunny  way,  and  finished  like  a  miniature.  Mr.  Peter  Graham 
and  Mr.  Hurt  choose  the  same  Scottish  lakes,  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  woolly  way.  There  are  examples  of  both  artists  in  the 
Gallery.  Herr  Zuber’s  “  In  Love  ”  shows  a  Russian  girl — not  a 
very  pretty  one,  by  the  way — who  is  supposed  to  be  peeling 
potatoes,  but  has  fallen  into  Love’s  young  dream,  while  two  men 
in  the  background  are  making  fun  of  her  evident  abstraction. 
The  picture  is  finely  and  harmoniously  painted,  as  is  a  very  small 
piece  by  the  same  artist,  “  A  Tender  Moment,”  in  which  the  same 
girl  appears  opening  her  cottage  door  to  a  young  soldier.  Mr. 
Birket  Foster’s  views  in  the  Italian  lakes  are  in  oils.  We  prefer 
his  water-colours.  Mr.  Burton  Barber  has  a  child  with  a  dog,  as 
usual,  and  Mr.  Ellis  some  of  his  dark  and  heavy  coast  scenes, 
among  which  one  of  “  Conway — Evening  ”  is  of  an  unaccustomed 
quality.  Mr.  Weedon’s  “Mist  and  Flood”  is  fine;  but  Herr 
Neubert’s  Heffner-like  land,  water,  and  sky  scenes,  of  which 
there  are  several  here,  are  superior  to  any  of  the  English  land¬ 
scapes,  though  Mr.  Thomas  Collier  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  con¬ 
tribute  fair  examples.  The  average  of  pictures  in  Mr.  McLean’s 
Gallery  is,  on  the  whole,  very  high.  An  early  Millais  is  to  be 
seen  upstairs,  and  a  fine  work  by  M.  Auguste  Bonheur  falls 
very  little  short  of  that  of  the  artist’s  more  famous  sister. 

In  the  Dudley  Gallery  there  is  an  interesting  little  winter  ex¬ 
hibition  of  oil-paintings,  comprising  a  good  many  by  amateurs. 
The  work  of  an  amateur  is  often  an  attempt  to  paint  the  im¬ 
possible,  and  if  the  regular  artist  seldom  flies  so  high,  he  seldom 
also  falls  so  low.  Mrs.  Murray  Cookesley’s  two  views  in  Tan¬ 
gier  are  clever,  the  landscape  sunny,  and  the  figures  spirited. 
The  negro  boy,  “  A  Thing  of  Rags  and  Tatters,”  is  too  incom¬ 
plete  for  exhibition,  but  shows  considerable  power.  Mr.  Claude 
Calthrop’s  “  Breton  Spinster  ”  is  work  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and,  though  the  subject  might  have  been  more  interesting, 
we  feel  convinced  of  the  accuracy  and  sincerity  of  the  artistic 
accessories.  Mr.  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley  has  produced,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Burt,  a  fine  Scottish  shooting  scene.  Mr. 
Wortley’s  portrait,  “Lily,”  is,  however,  his  best  work  here. 
There  are  several  careful  and  bold  pictures  by  Signor  Barzaghi, 
among  which  the  “Princess  Elizabeth  at  Woodstock,”  which 
occupies  the  chief  place  at  the  end  of  the  room,  is,  though 
much  the  largest,  by  far  the  poorest.  The  few  Academicians  who 
exhibit  here  do  not  send  their  best  work,  or  else  have  fallen  off 
sadly  under  the  influence  of  prosperity.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s  sketches,  which  are  not  up  to  his  ancient 
mark.  We  may  select,  in  concluding  this  notice,  for  special 
praise  Mr.  Macartney’s  “  Sunset,”  Mr.  Yarley’s  “  Seville,”  Mr.  I 
Pocock’s  “  Cooling  Stream,”  and  Mr.  Audley  Mackworth’s  fine, 
deeply-shadowed  forest  view. 

The  pictures  in  the  Burlington  Gallery  chiefly  represent  Sussex 
scenery,  and  are  both  in  oil-  and  water-colours.  We  may  select, 


among  many  works  of  very  high  and  equal  merit,  the  fine  airy  view 
from  above  Chichester,  looking  out  to  sea,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  distance,  a  noble  water-colour  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace,  which 
will  please  any  one  who  has  ever  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sussex  Downs.  Mr.  Reginald  Jones  sends  some  fine  studies  in 
Arundel  Park,  among  which  the  “  Silver  Birches  ”  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Mr.  Luker’s  scenes,  in  which  deer  and  rabbits  figure 
prominently,  are  in  oils,  and  very  good.  Mr.  Thorneley’s  view  of 
“  Rye  ”  shows  a  strong  contrast  of  red  and  white  buildings, 
powerfully  rendered.  Mr.  Cox’s  “Net  Menders,”  Mr.  Friend’s 
views  of  Arundel  Castle,  and  some  French  bits  by  Mr.  Caffieri 
and  Mr.  Jones  should  not  be  missed.  Altogether  this  is  a 
charming  little  collection,  especially  to  the  many  who  know  and 
love  Sussex. 

Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid  have  on  view  a  small  number  of  very 
delicate  landscapes  by  Mr.  William  Estall.  We  can  hardly 
describe  Mr.  Estall’s  very  marked  style,  except  by  comparing  him 
with  Lawson  and  Mason,  the  sentiment  which  is  the  pervading 
influence  in  his  work  resembling  that  of  Mason,  while  his 
vigorous  brushwork  recalls  in  its  directness  that  of  Lawson. 
There  is  something  very  powerful  and  attractive  in  his  moonlight 
views,  one  of  which  in  particular  looks  as  if  the  rising  moon 
was  actually  shining  through  the  canvas.  A  shepherd  girl  going 
home  in  a  glowing  twilight  recalls  Mason  very  vividly  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  be  understood  to  insinuate,  however  vaguely,  that  Mr. 
Estall  is  in  any  sense  an  imitator  of  the  artists  we  have  named,  but 
only  that  his  pictures  excited  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  in  our 
mind  as  was  excited  by  theirs. 

Close  to  Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid's  is  the  Gainsborough  Gallery, 
where  a  large  picture  is  on  view.  It  represents  the  lying  in  state 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  the  Castle  of  Friedrichskron.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  people,  especially  after  the  recent  con¬ 
troversies,  who  will  be  interested  by  this  life-size  representation 
of  a  painful  scene,  one  which,  to  our  taste  at  least,  is  wholly  un¬ 
fitted  for  pictorial  art.  We  should  mention  that  it  is  of  colossal 
size,  and  is  painted  by  Messrs.  Hirsh,  Aglita,  Yieweg,  and 
Schmidt. 

The  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Club  have  placed  on  view  a 
very  fine  collection  of  water-colours  by  John  Sell  Cotman,  which 
will  please  and  surprise  amateurs  of  the  early  English  school. 
They  certainly  have  not  faded,  and  are  full  of  power  and 
brilliancy ;  but  we  may  reserve  a  more  detailed  notice  of  them 
until  the  revised  catalogue  is  in  our  hands. 

From  the  Fine  Ai't  Society  we  have  received  a  proof  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  large  engraving  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  great 
picture  entitled  “  Daphnephoria,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
some  years  ago.  The  process  known  as  “  photo-engraving  ”  has 
been  employed  with  complete  success.  The  print  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  very  delicate  mezzotint.  There  were  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  picture  which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  artist  relied  for  his  colour  too  much  on  the  contrast  of 
the  secondary  purples  and  greens;  the  result,  in  spite  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  white,  being,  as  he  might  have  expected,  an 
undue  sobriety  or  even  sombreness.  All  this,  of  course,  dis¬ 
appears  in  “  black  and  white,”  and  the  beautiful  figures  and  faces 
are  well  shown  up  against  the  dark  foliage.  The  print  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  highly  decorative. 


CONCERTS. 

THE  Popular  Concert  last  Monday  was  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  interest.  Spohr’s  String  Quartet  in  A  major. 
Op.  93,  with  which  the  programme  began,  is  no  doubt  an  admir¬ 
able  piece  of  bravura  workmanship  so  far  as  the  first  violin  part 
goes,  but  as  a  quartet  it  is  open  to  criticism  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  analytical  programme 
to  the  effect  that  “  as  a  composer  of  quartets  Spohr  eminently 
excelled — only  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  can 
be  said  to  have  surpassed  him  ”  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
reservations.  In  Spohr’s  chamber  music  he  almost  entirely 
treats  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  his  quartets  are  really 
violin  solos  with  accompaniments  for  the  remaining  instruments. 
Considering  them  as  such,  they  are  no  doubt  very  admirable  works ; 
but  as  quartets  they  have  been  excelled  not  only  by  the  com¬ 
posers  named  by  the  writer  of  the  programme,  but  also  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Brahms,  and  Dvorak.  Spohr’s 
music  is  nowadays  more  popular  with  performers  than  with  audi¬ 
ences.  Such  a  work  as  the  Quartet  in  A  major  is  so  ad¬ 
mirably  written  for  the  solo  instrument  that  a  violinist  of  the 
first  rank  will  always  delight  in  playing  it ;  but,  pleasant  though 
it  doubtless  is  to  hear,  the  want  of  vigour  and  the  unsatisfactori¬ 
ness  of  the  construction  are  apt  to  pall,  even  when  played  with 
such  perfect  grace  and  charm  as  by  Mr.  Chappell’s  quartet.  The 
other  concerted  number  of  the  programme  was  Haydn’s  First 
Trio,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  work  which  is  so 
familiar  that  it  might  be  allowed  a  short  rest.  Its  familiarity,  on 
this  occasion,  seemed  to  have  bred  a  little  contempt,  for  the  con¬ 
cluding  Rondo  all’  Ongarese  was  rather  a  scrambling  perform¬ 
ance.  The  pianist  of  the  evening  was  Mile.  Janotha,  who 
played  Mendelssohn’s  Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  28,  after 
which  she  was  compelled  to  appear  again  and  yield  to  the  call  for 
an  encore.  Mile.  Janotha  was  also  associated  with  Signor  Piatti 
in  Chopin’s  G  minor  Sonata,  Op.  65,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violon¬ 
cello.  A  feature  of  Monday’s  concert  was  the  appearance  of  a 
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new  vocalist,  a  Miss  Elsa,  who  sang  the  well-linown  u  Pieta’ 
Signore,”  attributed  to  Stradella,  and  Schubert’s  “  Miidchens 
Klage  ”  and  “  War  es  also  gemeint.”  She  has  a  mezzo-soprano  voice 
of  good  compass  and  quality  ;  hut  her  method  is  not  good,  and  her 
style  seemed  unfitted  to  the  songs  she  sang.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Ernest  Ford,  the  excellent  accompanist  who  usually  does 
duty  at  these  concerts,  should  have  yielded  his  place  to  Dr. 
Engel,  whose  touch  is  more  suited  to  the  harmonium  than  to  the 
piano,  and  who  took  some  inexcusable  liberties  with  the  text  of 
at  least  one  of  the  songs. 

Mr.  Henschel,  undeterred  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
seasons,  began  a  new  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  at  St. 
James’s  Hall  on  Tuesday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  courage 
will  be  eventually  rewarded ;  it  will  be  simply  a  scandal  if, 
at  the  extraordinarily  low  prices  charged  for  admission,  these 
concerts  end  in  failure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  just  now 
about  England  being  a  musical  country ;  but,  if  Mr.  Henschel 
does  not  meet  with  the  support  he  deserves,  no  amount  of 
angry  assertion  to  the  contrary  wTill  be  sufficient  to  contradict 
the  fact  that  London  during  the  winter  months  cannot  sup¬ 
port  a  single  series  of  high-class  orchestral  concerts.  The 
performances  may  not  be  of  phenomenal  excellence,  and  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Henschel  is  not  a  born  conductor ;  but  still  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts  will  hold  their  own  against  the 
majority  of  similar  undertakings,  and  the  programmes  are, 
as  a  rule,  far  more  interesting  than  those  of  more  successful 
ventures.  Tuesday’s  concert  was  entirely  orchestral.  The 
programme  included  Wagner’s  Faust  Overture,  Beethoven’s 
Seventh  Symphony,  Schubert’s  Ballet  Music  from  Rosamunde, 
Schumann’s  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  and  a  Suite  from 
Grieg’s  music  to  Peer  Gynt.  The  best  performances  were  the 
Schubert  Ballet  Music  and  the  Suite ;  in  the  other  numbers, 
which  are  familiar  from  repeated  hearings  under  Mr.  Manns  and 
Ilerr  Richter,  Mr.  Henschel  unavoidably  provoked  comparisons. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  orchestra  and  conductor  seem  to 
have  improved  this  season ;  the  former  is  better  balanced,  and 
the  latter  has  his  forces  more  in  hand.  The  only  novelty 
was  Grieg’s  Suite,  and  this  was  probably  familiar  to  many  of 
the  audience  in  its  earlier  form  as  a  piano  duet.  The  title  is 
rather  misleading,  for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  four 
movements  of  which  it  consists ;  they  are  merely  selections 
from  the  four  entr’actes,  and  the  ballet  music  written  for  a 
performance  of  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt  at  Christiania.  The  move¬ 
ments  are  variously  entitled  “  In  the  Morning,”  “  The  Death  of 
Ases,”  “  Anitra’s  Dance,”  and  “  In  the  Ilall  of  the  Mountain- 
King.”  In  their  original  form  they  are  the  introductions  to 
Act  iv.  and  Act  iii.,  the  mazurka  danced  by  Anitra,  the  Moorish 
maiden,  in  Act  iv.,  and  the  wild  revel  of  the  Trolls  in  the 
curious  scene  where  the  hero  descends  to  the  court  of  the  King 
of  the  Dovrefjeld,  in  Act  ii.  Ibsen’s  extraordinary  dramatic 
poem,  a  work  which  is  evidently  largely  influenced  by  Goethe’s 
Faust,  must  have  been  impossible  to  represent  on  the  stage.  Its 
deeper  meaning  and  tendency  would  be  lost,  and  only  the  ex¬ 
tremely  disjointed  and  almost  incomprehensible  plot  would  re¬ 
main.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Grieg  has 
not  attempted  so  difficult  a  task  as  to  illustrate  musically  the 
complex  character  of  the  hero,  with  his  gradual  descent  from 
visionary  idealism  into  absolute  egotism  and  realism.  The 
composer  has  confined  himself  to  the  more  picturesque  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story,  where  he  has  been  thoroughly  inspired  by 
the  national  character  and  poetry  of  Ibsen’s  work.  The  in¬ 
strumentation  is  slight,  but  very  delicate  and  charming,  and 
the  whole  suite  will  doubtless  achieve  great  popularity.  It  is 
probably  an  early  work,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Ole  Bull,  the 
violinist,  who  was  of  great  assistance  to  both  Grieg  and  Ibsen. 
The  poem  first  appeared  in  1867,  and  the  pianoforte  version  of 
the  incidental  music  is  numbered  Op.  23,  though  the  Suite  played 
on  Tuesday  is  called  Op.  46. 


A  NEGLECTED  TRUTH. 

[  The  Irish  tenant  is  the  best  rent-payer  in  the  world. — Mr.  GLADSTONE.  1 

I  DETEST,  I  abhor  paradoxical  statements, 

I  seek  not  to  startle  but  strive  to  persuade  ; 
Propositions  requiring  the  slightest  abatements 
Are  not  propositions  I  ever  parade. 

Hyperbole  gives  but  a  transient  pleasure 

(What  stomach  on  spice  or  on  stimulant  thrives  ?)  ; 

’Tis  the  word  that  is  chastened  by  rule  and  by  measure, 
The  strictly,  the  sternly  weighed  truth,  that  survives. 

Let  others  delight  in  the  wildly  audacious, 

The  purposely  strange,  the  aforethought  perverse  ; 
Unassumingly  accurate,  dryly  veracious, 

The  truisms  others  despise  I  rehearse. 

And  1  therefore  remain  with  this  mild  proposition, 

This  quite  unadventurous  dictum  content, 

That  the  Irishman  tenant,  whate’er  his  condition, 

Is  best  in  the  world  at  the  payment  of  rent. 


For  the  cause  I  pretend  not,  I  own,  to  define  it ; 

It  may  be  the  contract  itself  that  strikes  awe, 

Or  it  may  be,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  assign  it 
To  general,  impartial  respect  for  the  law. 

Or,  as  piety’s  closely  connected  with  morals, 

’Tis  possibly  due  to  religious  restraints 
That  refusals  of  rent  and  agrarian  quarrels 
Are  wholly  unknown  in  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Peradventure  that  principle  firm  that  we  see  is 
So  slow  to  rebel  against  honesty’s  yoke 
Represents  the  wise  teachings  of  Kellers  and  Sheehys, 
The  fatherly  counsels  of  Walsh  and  of  Croke. 

But,  whatever  the  reason,  with  confidence  fearless 
I  state — as  a  truth  from  which  none  will  dissent — ■ 
I  repeat  that  the  tenant  in  Ireland  is  peerless 
All  tenants  among  in  the  payment  of  rent. 


It  is  only  in  England,  in  England  anarchic, 

That  “  scenes  at  evictions  ”  distress  and  alarm, 

And  that  legal  officials  with  ram  and  crowbar  kick 
The  tenant  recalcitrant  out  of  his  farm. 

’Tis  in  England  alone  (or  profoundly  I  err  if 

’Tis  elsewhere  than  here)  that  the  “  stirabout  ”  pan 

Ever  seethes  on  the  hob  for  the  head  of  the  sheriff, 

Or  pitchforks  repulse  the  Emergency  man. 

’Tis  in  England  alone  that  Her  Majesty’s  lieges 
Of  lawlessness  quite  so  outrageous  give  proof ; 

’Tis  in  England  alone  that  ejectments  are  sieges, 

And  bailiffs  get  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

But  in  Ireland  the  peace  of  the  Queen  is  unbroken 
By  strife  such  as  we  in  this  country  lament, 

For  in  Ireland  the  tenant  displays  every  token 
Of  eager  delight  in  the  payment  of  rent. 


His  passion  for  solvency  knows  no  assuagements, 

Although,  with  a  view  to  correct  its  excess, 

We  have  cancelled  his  debts  and  revised  his  engagements, 
And  made  his  starved  landlord  take  constantly  less. 

No ;  still  he  will  fill  the  proprietor’s  coffers, 

And  every  attempt  to  restrain  him  is  vain ; 

He  has  even  declined  the  benevolent  offers 

Of  those  who  proposed  him  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

Thus  deaf  to  incitements  and  blind  to  seductions, 
Immovably  proof  against  threat  and  intrigue, 

He  regards  with  regret  the  immoral  instructions 
That  issue  at  times  from  the  National  League. 

And  he  tells  the  base  tempter  who  fain  would  have  bribed 
him, 

He  values  more  highly  by  hundreds  per  cent. 

The  distinction  of  being,  as  I  have  described  him, 

“  The  best  in  the  world  at  the  payment  of  rent.” 


REVIEWS. 


REPORTS  OF  STATE  TRIALS.* 

'VT' 0  small  reproach  began  to  be  rolled  away  from  such  autho- 
EN  rities  as  have  control  of  the  publishing  of  the  national 
records  when,  about  three  years  ago,  the  Treasury  consented  to 
the  continuation  of  Howell’s  State  Trials  ;  the  definite  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  by  Lord  Halsbury  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  to  power  in  1885.  A  very  com¬ 
petent  Committee,  including,  with  others,  Lords  Acton,  Coleridge, 
Bramwell,  Esher,  and  Tliring,  the  Lord  Justice  General  of 
Scotland,  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Lushington,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  John  Macdonell  their  secretary  and  editor,  and  this 
volume  sees  the  light  under  his  supervision.  We  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  the  work  appears  to  us  very  well  done.  The 
reports  are  excellently  selected  and  collected,  and  intelligently 
condensed  ;  necessary  information  of  fact  is  supplied  in  notes  and 
appendices,  and,  while  there  is  good  indication  of  authorities  for 
following  out  the  discussion  of  contentious  matter,  the  editor 
does  not  seem  to  have  himself  succumbed  at  all  to  the  temptation 
of  contributing  such  discussion.  That  the  volume  is  rather 
heavy  to  hold,  and  the  double  columns  rather  closely  packed,  is 
probably  unavoidable.  Not  so  inevitable,  though  equally  in¬ 
dependent  of  Mr.  Macdonell’s  work,  is  the  coat  of  paper  boards, 
at  once  mean  and  gaudy,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  book! 
We  are  not  fond  of  the  French  and  German  practice  of  mere 
brochure,  with  its  attendant  dangers  of  the  sliding  away  of  a 

*  Reports  of  State  7'ria's.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  John 
Macdonell.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode ;  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C. 
Black  ;  Dublin  :  Hedges,  Figgis,  &  Co.  1888. 
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volume  into  a  mere  rubbish  heap  of  sheets.  But  this  so-called 
binding  is  really  detestable.  The  good  old  plain  grey  or  blue 
paper  boards  of  the  last  century  had  dignity  and  serviceableness, 
if  not  beauty.  This  new  combination  of  ugly,  slippery  slate 
colour  for  the  sides,  and  staring  scarlet,  stamped  into  a  vile  imi¬ 
tation  of  what  is,  we  believe,  vilely  called  leatherette,  for  the 
bach,  is  simply  hideous. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  neither  Committee  nor  editor  can  be  made 
justly  responsible  for  this,  unless  Mr.  Pigott,  of  the  Stationery 
Office,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee,  be  held  guilty  of  the 
disgrace.  In  the  fifteen  sets  of  proceedings  here  recorded  and 
selected,  from  the  period  between  March  1820  and  November 
1S22,  there  is  much  interesting  matter.  We  might  dwell,  for 
instance,  on  certain  admirable  words  of  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in 
the  trial  of  Mai’y  Ann  Carlile  for  blasphemous  libel,  when  dealing 
with  a  question  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  often  turned  up 
siuce — the  claim,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  defendant  to  “  defend  him  or 
herself  from  a  charge  of  one  blasphemy  [ lege  “  libel,”  “  seditious 
utterance,”  “  obscenity,”  or  what  you  like]  by  the  utterance  of 
others.”  There  is  also  much  interest  in  the  report  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  a  Privy  Council  meeting  on  the  claim  of  Queen  Caroline  to 
be  crowned.  But  the  matters  most  germane  to  subjects  of  direct 
present  moment,  and  also  those  which,  as  it  happens,  occupy  by 
far  the  most  space  in  the  book,  are  the  various  proceedings  in 
connexion  with  “  Peterloo,”  and  the  trial  of  Andrew  Hardie  and 
others  for  high  treason,  by  Special  Commission,  at  Stirling.  This 
latter,  though  in  some  ways  the  less  important  of  the  two,  is  still 
very  important.  It  was  in  many  ways  a  most  remarkable  case. 
Under  a  special  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  it  was  conducted, 
though  in  Scotland  and  before  Scotch  judges,  on  the  principles 
of  the  English,  not  the  Scotch,  law  of  treason.  The  counsel 
for  the  accused  was  no  less  a  person  than  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  he  strained,  not  only  his  forensic  and  literary  ability, 
but  the  jealousy  of  “  foreign  ”  procedure  which  was  naturally 
entertained,  to  the  very  utmost.  The  notice  of  the  affair  in 
Lord  Cockburn’s  Life  of  Jeffrey  (of  which  Mr.  Macdonell,  per¬ 
haps  wisely,  quotes  but  a  very  small  part)  shows  how  strong 
this  jealousy  was.  The  Crown,  as  Sidmouth  justly  boasted,  did 
not  challenge  a  single  juror;  and  the'  Bench,  a  very  strong  one 
(though  it  unanimously  overruled  Jeffrey’s  objections  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Serjeant  Hullock  for  the  Crown  and  other  points), 
gave  every  possible  law  to  the  prisoners.  Yet  the  jury  convicted 
them  without  hesitation,  and  the  two  chief  offenders  were  very 
properly  hanged.  It  is  an  unpleasant  reflection  that,  since  the 
absurd  watering  down  of  the  law  which  accompanied  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  of  “  treason-felony,”  they  would  pretty  certainly 
have  escaped  the  gallows,  like  not  a  few  seditious  scoundrels  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  may  be  further  ob¬ 
served  that,  both  in  this  trial  in  then  Tory  Scotland  and  in  other 
trials  during  what  it  pleases  Radicals  to  represent  as  the  reign  of 
terror  of  Sidmouth  in  England,  the  most  scrupulous  fairness  on 
the  part  of  judges  seems  to  have  been  the  rule.  Indeed,  one 
judge  who  plays  a  great  part  here,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  seems  to 
have  gone  to  rather  unfortunate  lengths  in  trying  to  show  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  accused ;  while  another  judge,  also  prominent 
here,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  afterwards  Lord  Wynford,  confirms  the 
impression  previously  entertained  that  he  was  not  exactly 
“  strong.”  But  any  shortcomings  were  made  up  by  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Lord  Tenterden  (Abbott),  before  whom  most  of  the 
cases  came,  sooner  or  later,  on  appeal  or  reserved  points.  Ilis 
portrait,  properly  enough,  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  and 
an  admirable  portrait  it  is,  exhibiting,  not  by  any  means  the 
“  leaden  and  unmeaning  countenance  ”  of  which  Abbott  has  been 
accused,  but  a  combination  of  serenity  and  boldness,  of  fortitude 
and  thought,  worthy  a  man  in  such  a  position,  and  typifying  the 
kind  of  character  able  to  resist  alike  undue  influence  from  above 
and  the  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium  from  below.  The  first  trial 
is  luckily  not  often  put  upon  judge's  now  ;  we  wish  we  could  be 
quite  sure  that  they  are  always  able  to  resist  the  ever-increasing 
pressure  of  the  second. 

Few  questions  have  been  more  pertinaciously  or  in  more  diffe¬ 
rent  forms  contested  before  the  law  courts  than  the  unfortunate 
event  in  St.  Peter’s  Fields  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1 S 1  g,  which  was  and  is  popularly  called  “Peterloo,”  and  which 
has  been  much  talked  of  recently  in  connexion  with  the  very 
dissimilar  events  at  Mitchelstown.  Three  of  the  separate  sec¬ 
tions,  filling  fully  half  the  whole  space  of  the  present  volume,  are 
qccupied  with  the  King  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (an  ex  officio 
information  by  the  Attorney-General  for  publishing  intemperate 
comments  on  the  Peterloo  affair) ;  the  long  trial  of  Hunt  and 
others  at  York,  for  conspiracy  and  unlawful  assembly  at  Peterloo 
itself,  a  trial  which  occupied  the  then  extraordinary  time  of  ten 
days ;  and  the  action,  also  resulting  in  a  long  hearing,  which  was 
unsuccessfully  brought  (nominally  for  trespass)  against  Hugh 
Hornby  Birlev,  and  others  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  two 
years  later.  The  whole  constitutes,  though,  of  course,  in  formid¬ 
able  bulk,  yet  the  most  exhaustive  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  affair  that  can  anywhere  be  found.  Unfortunately,  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  found  in  most  common  books  are  very  far  from  being 
trustworthy.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  the  words  of  Samuel 
Bamford,  one  of  the  co-defendants  with  Hunt.  Bamford  was  an 
extremely  honest  man,  but  he  was  a  violent  partisan,  and  he  had 
the  predilection  for  highly-coloured  language  which  the  Radicals 
of  those  days  had  learnt  from  their  friends  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Reduced  to  simple  facts,  every  one  of  which  can  be 
proved  from  the  great  body  of  evidence  here  given  on  both 


sides,  the  history  of  the  affair  was  as  follows.  A  meeting  was 
advertised  to  be  held,  and  was  held,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  Parliamentary  reform.  It  was  attended  by  very  large 
numbers  of  persons,  who  marched  in  military  order  from  the 
different  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  military 
order  had  been  learnt  by  repeated  unlicensed  and,  as  Chief 
Justice  Abbott  thought,  illegal  drillings  clandestinely  held.  And 
these  drillings  had  been  so  zealously  guarded  that  a  person  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  witnessing  them  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  had 
been  severely  beaten.  The  processionists  carried  (though  not  uni¬ 
versally)  sticks,  some  of  them  heavy  and  iron-pointed,  and  they 
must  have  brought  stones  on  the  ground  as  well,  for  it  was  found 
strewn  with  them  afterwards,  though  it  had  been,  as  a  precau¬ 
tion,  carefully  cleared  of  all  missiles  beforehand  by  order  of  the 
magistrates.  At  least  one  of  the  flags  was  black  (which  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  absurd  excuse  that  the  painter  employed  had 
nothing  but  black  paint) ;  at  least  one  of  the  flag  staves  was  topped 
with  a  dagger  or  pike-head ;  at  least  one  flag  bore  the  legend 
“  Equal  representation  or  death."  When  hustings  were  erected, 
they  were  at  least  partially  surrounded  by  men  with  linked  arms 
to  prevent  approach.  The  magistrates,  deeming  the  meeting  dan¬ 
gerous,  assembled  troops  and  ordered  its  dispersion,  and  the  Riot 
Act  was  read  by  one  of  their  number  leaning  out  of  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  space.  "When  the  constables,  supported  by 
the  Manchester  Yeomanry  (some  forty  mounted  men),  were  sent 
into  the  crowd  to  arrest  Hunt,  the  crowd  closed  upon  and  mobbed 
the  Yeomanry,  if  they  did  not,  which  is  much  disputed,  actively 
attack  them,  and  try  to  pull  them  from  their  horses.  What  follows 
is  undisputed.  The  magistrates  or  their  chairman  in  a  panic  turned 
to  the  commander  of  the  regular  cavalry  who  were  present,  but 
in  reserve,  cried  to  him,  “  Good  God,  sir !  do  you  not  see  they  are 
attacking  the  Yeomanry,”  and  ordered  him  to  charge.  The  crowd 
of  course,  after  some  resistance,  fled,  tumbling  over  and  trampling 
on  itself,  and  great  suffering  was  inflicted ;  the  Yeomanry,  so  it 
is  said,  revenging  themselves  for  their  fright  by  cutting  and 
slashing,  though  the  Hussars  used  the  flat  chiefly,  if  anything. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual 
casualties,  the  accounts,  even  from  sources  on  the  same  side, 
being  hopelessly  conflicting.  Taking  an  average,  eight  or  ten 
persons  may  have  been  killed,  and  a  hundred  or  two  hurt  in 
various  wTays.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  hurts  certainly 
came  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  certain  errors  of  judgment  in 
detail  may  be  charged  on  the  magistrates.  The  manner  of  reading 
the  Riot  Act,  though  probably  as  effectual  as  any  other,  was  a 
little  irregular.  It  would  have  been  far  better,  if  it  was  necessary 
to  support  the  constables  with  military  force  at  all  (Hunt  declared 
he  would  have  gone  quietly),  to  employ  a  sufficient  regular  force, 
instead  of  sending  a  handful  of  Yeomanry,  who  were  personally  un¬ 
popular,  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means  well  skilled  in  the  difficult 
art  of  preserving  discipline,  keeping  together,  and  managing  their 
horses  in  a  crowd.  Finally,  Mr.  Hulton,  the  author  of  the  “  Good 
God !  ”  exclamation,  undoubtedly  lost  his  head  in  using  such  a 
form,  and  may  have  mistaken  the  actual  danger  that  the  Yeomanry 
were  in.  But  it  will  be  quite  evident,  we  think,  to  every  fair- 
minded  person  that  the  “  massacre  ”  tradition  is  a  mere  myth,  and 
that  the  odium  sought  to  be  cast  by  its  means  on  the  very  dis¬ 
similar  proceedings  at  Mitchelstown  and  Trafalgar  Square  is 
absolutely  without  justification.  The  meeting  was  a  threatening 
one ;  it  did,  to  whatever  exact  extent,  resist  lawful  authority  ;  and 
no  more  force  was  used  to  put  it  down  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  though  in  the  manner  of  applying  that  force  there  was 
something  of  the  want  of  skill  which  is  so  fatally  likely  when 
civil  and  military  authorities  have  to  act  together. 

If  Mr.  Macdonell  had  done  nothing  more  than  arrange,  partly 
from  unpublished  and  not  easily  accessible  sources,  almost  the  first 
trustworthy  and  exhaustive  account  of  this  unhappy  affair,  his 
volume  would  have  justified  itself  amply.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  done  much  more,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  space 
prevents  us  from  noticing  in  detail  such  other  points  as  the  inte¬ 
resting  marriage-law  case  of  Ruding  v.  Smith  and  the  Edmonds 
conspiracy  trial,  in  which  the  illegality  of  a  mock  election  of 
“  legislatorial  attorney  ”  was  established.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  in  the  book  which  is  not  of  value  either  to  the  lawyer, 
the  historian,  or  the  student  of  politics,  while  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  it  concerns  all  three. 


FOUR  STORIES.* 

IF  one  were  asked  what  is  the  difference  between  a  novel  and  a 
story,  one  would  perhaps  find  it  rather  difficult  to  say,  and 
might  possibly  be  driven  to  assert  that  a  story  was  a  “  slight  ” 
novel,  slighter  in  form  and  subject  than  the  form  of  plague  in 
three  volumes  so  industriously  disseminated  by  the  circulating 
libraries.  Personally  we  are  all  in  favour  of  one-volume  stories ; 
and  are  inclined  to  contemplate  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

*  ‘‘The  Runt  of  All  Evil."  By  Alec.  Fearon.  London:  Swan. 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1889. 

Jan  Vender's  Wife.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  London  :  James  Clark  &  Co. 

1888. 

A  Brolten  Stirrup  Leather.  By  Charles  Granville.  London :  John 
Murray.  i83S. 

Caroline.  By  Lady  Lindsav.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 

1888. 
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“  three  volume  novel  ”  with  undisguised  delight.  If  a  story  is 
interesting,  one  volume  is  sufficient  for  a  pleasant  interlude  in 
the  affairs  of  one’s  day  ;  if  it  is  dull,  it  has  at  least  its  brevity  in 
its  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  reviewer,  whose  constitution  has 
probably  been  undermined  by  a  course  of  boredom  in  three 
volumes. 

Mr.  Fearon’s  last  book,  to  which  he  gives  the  sub-title  of  “  A 
Farm-house  Tragedy  of  Thirty  Years  Ago,”  though  in  one 
volume,  can  certainly  not  be  called  slight  in  subject.  Told  with 
a  rare  and  charming  simplicity  of  style,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
any  of  the  straining  after  effect  which  is  such  a  blatant  sin 
amongst  modern  authors,  the  story  of  Nellie  Parsons’s  heroic 
martyrdom  is  one  of  undeniable  interest.  Nellie  and  her  sister 
Annie  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  daughters  of  Farmer 
Parsons,  a  tyrannical  old  curmudgeon,  whose  only  thought  in  life 
is  money,  “  the  root  of  all  evil.”  To  save  and  amass  wealth  is 
the  dream  of  his  existence,  and  to  realize  it  he  sticks  at  nothing 
in  the  way  of  screwing  down  his  household  to  the  uttermost. 
Annie,  a  pretty,  headstrong,  wilful  girl,  has  already  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  service,  leaving  her  elder  sister,  the  patient,  unselfish, 
uncomplaining  Nellie,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  farmer’s  ill-temper 
at  home.  Nellie’s  one  consolation  is  her  lover,  David,  a  smart 
young  fellow  whom  she  loves  with  all  her  characteristic  single¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  who  loves  her  chiefly  because  she  is  gentle  and  a 
good  housewife.  And  so  her  life  runs  quietly  and  patiently  along 
until  a  maternal  aunt  dies  and  leaves  four  hundred  pounds  to  each 
of  the  girls  on  condition  that  neither  can  touch  a  penny  of  it  until 
either  they  marry  or  their  father  dies.  The  old  lady,  who  has 
made  her  will  so  as  to  prevent  her  miserly  brother-in-law,  Parsons, 
getting  hold  of  the  money  in  any  way,  little  thinks  of  the  train 
of  gunpowder  she  is  laying  down.  The  farmer  is  frantic  at  the 
provisions  of  the  will,  and  when  it  is  explained  to  him  that  the 
only  possibility  of  the  money  ever  coming  to  him  is  if  his  daughters 
die  unmarried,  his  •whole  mind  is  bent  on  the  idea  of  keeping 
them  single.  On  hearing  of  her  legacy  Annie  gives  up  service 
and  comes  home  to  the  farm,  where  she  soon  sets  everything 
and  everybody  by  the  ears.  Self-willed  and  idle,  she  refuses 
to  do  any  of  the  work  in  the  house,  and  prefers  to  flirt  with 
a  young  artist  and  photographer  who  has  come  to  lodge  at 
the  farm.  The  summer  once  over,  the  artist  Withers  returns 
to  his  work  in  town,  leaving  behind  him,  under  Nellie’s  care, 
his  photographic  chemicals,  explaining  to  her  and  the  farmer 
how  careful  they  must  be  to  lock  them  up,  especially  the 
bottle  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  out  of  harm’s  way.  Withers 
gone,  Annie  turns  her  attention  to  David,  her  sister’s  fiance, 
and  without  any  positive  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  either, 
they  soon  discover  that  they  have  fallen  irretrievably  in  love. 
Nellie  overhears  them  one  evening  when  Annie  has  finally 
resolved  to  go  away,  and  is  taking  a  last  farewell  of  David  ;  but 
Nellie  will  have  none  of  him  after  such  a  discovery,  and  after  a 
terrible  struggle  gives  her  lover  up  to  her  sister.  This,  however, 
does  not  suit  the  farmer's  ideas  at  all.  That  the  gentle  Nellie 
should  break  off  her  engagement,  well  and  good,  but  that  the 
headstrong  Annie  should  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  in  her  stead 
is  an  idea  that  drives  him  frantic  on  account  of  the  four  hundred 
pounds  which  would  then  vanish  out  of  his  prospective  grasp. 
Annie,  however,  has  inherited  her  father’s  will  and  temper,  and 
holds  fast  to  her  intention  of  marrying  David ;  and  between  the 
two,  and  her  own  sorrow,  life  at  the  farm  becomes  a  purgatory 
to  poor  Nellie.  What  follows  we  will  let  readers  find  out  for 
themselves.  This  village  tragedy  is  certainly  a  book  that  is  well 
worth  reading. 

It  takes,  we  suppose,  a  woman  to  know  how  to  draw  one  of  the 
most  supremely  irritating  types  of  her  own  sex — the  cold,  vain, 
sulky  woman  ;  and  certainly  Miss  Amelia  Barr  has  drawn  a 
portrait  in  the  wife  of  poor  Jan  Yedder  of  which  every  one  with 
any  experience  of  life  will  acknowledge  the  truth.  The  scene  is 
laid,  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  far-off  Shetland  Isles,  and  opens  with 
the  marriage  of  the  handsome,  light-hearted  orphan  lad,  Jan 
Yedder,  to  the  beautiful  Margaret,  only  child  and  heiress  of 
Peter  Fae,  the  richest  man  of  Lerwick.  For  a  time  everything 
goes  merry  as  the  traditional  marriage-bell.  Margaret  is  proud 
of  her  handsome  husband,  proud  of  his  talent  on  the  violin,  proud 
of  her  well-kept  house  provided  by  her  father.  But  the  fly  wearies 
of  the  honey-pot  once  he  is  fast  caught  inside  it ;  arid  Jan,  a 
son  of  the  sea,  soon  wearies  of  the  life  of  a  prince-consort,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  serve  in  his  father-in-law’s  store.  Margaret 
is  speedily  offended  if  her  husband,  her  plaything,  expresses  the 
smallest  desire  to  leave  her ;  she  looks  down  upon  the  sea  and 
the  sailors,  and  is  not  long  in  thinking  she  has  made  a 
mesalliance,  and  that  Jan  should  be  deeply  grateful  at  her  having- 
condescended  to  marry  him.  With  such  a  wife  at  home  Jan 
soon  gets  more  and  more  restless,  and  the  husband  and  wife,  in 
spite  of  their  strong  affection  for  each  other,  drift  more  and  more 
apart,  Jan  driven  to  desperation  by  his  wife’s  stolid  selfishness. 
After  several  trips  in  his  father-in-law’s  boats  to  the  fishing- 
grounds,  in  which  he  is  extraordinarily  lucky,  he  suddenly  loses 
his  place  in  that  individual’s  affections  by  having  to  cut  adrift 
from  the  nets  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  crew  in  a  violent 
squall.  At  this  juncture  Tulloch,  the  chief  banker  of  Lerwick, 
offers  Jan  the  desire  of  his  heart,  a  boat  of  his  very  own,  and 
offers  to  take  in  part- payment  of  it  the  six  hundred  pounds  which, 
he  informs  Jan,  Margaret  has  placed  bit  by  bit  in  his  hands,  little 
knowing  that  Jan  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  amount  Margaret 
has  saved  and  screwed  out  of  the  household  expenses  and  the  sale 
of  eggs,  poultry,  and  knitting.  Jan  goes  to  Margaret  to  make  a 


last  appeal  to  her  to  get  her  father  to  advance  him  the  necessary 
sum  for  the  boat  out  of  her  promised  dowry,  which  has  never 
been  paid ;  hut  Margaret  is  obstinate  and  sulky ;  to  all  his 
pleadings  she  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  so  the  couple  part  in  anger, 
and  Jan  sails  out  on  the  high  tide  next  day  in  the  boat  paid  for 
with  Margaret’s  “  nest-egg.”  Margaret  is  speechless  with  fury  when 
she  finds  that  Jan  is  gone,  and  her  dearly-loved  money  too.  She 
returns  to  her  father’s  house  and  refuses  all  communication  with 
her  erring  husband,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  reconciliation; 
and  not  even  Jan’s  shipwreck,  the  birth  of  her  baby,  or  Jan’s 
attempted  murder  by  a  smuggler,  suffice  to  soft  en  her  heart,  until 
it  is  too  late,  and  Jan  disappears  mysteriously  after  the  fight 
with  the  smuggler  in  question.  Things,  happily,  come  right  in 
the  end.  The  story  is  admirably  well  told,  all  the  characters  being 
drawn  with  vigour  and  individuality.  We  should  like,  liow  ever, 
to  ask  the  author  if  she  has  been  taught  spelling  according  to  the 
gospel  of  Brother  Jonathan;  and  if  not,  why  she  should  put  her 
readers’  teeth  on  edge  with  such  orthography  as  “  offense,” 
“  theater,”  “  center,”  and  other  similar  atrocities  which  are  a 
decided  blot  on  so  interesting  and  well-written  a  tale. 

A  Brolcen  Stirrup  Leather  is  a  pleasantly-written  story  of  a 
headstrong  youth  who,  being  ruined  by  an  unlucky  bet  on  a  race, 
which  is  lost  through  the  jockey’s  breaking  his  stirrup  leather, 
goes  oft’  to  South  Africa  and  the  colonies,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  rich  uncle  has  left  him  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  head¬ 
strong  youth  leaves  no  address,  and  his  only  sister,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  more  devoted  to  him  than  he  deserves,  searches  for  him 
with  patient  persistence,  coming  upon  him  at  last  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Bush,  where  she  finds  him  crippled  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  just  as  he  was  again  running  away  from  her.  The  story  is 
of  the  slightest ;  but  it  is  pleasantly  narrated  in  the  first  person 
by  a  character  afflicted  with  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Egremont, 
a  very  quiet  person  in  spite  of  such  a  cognomen  “  a  la  Ouida,” 
■who  finally  succeeds  in  diverting  the  sister’s  thoughts  from  the 
headstrong  youth  and  winning  her  hand. 

Lady  Lindsay  has  written  a  little  every-day  story  of  ordinary 
interest  concerning  the  course  of  true  love  of  a  golden-haired, 
but  not  otherwise  beautiful,  young  lady,  and  a  fair-haired  and 
commonplace  young  man.  The  young  lady  is  an  heiress,  the 
young  man  is  a  pauper.  A  poor  relation  of  acrimonious  dis¬ 
position  gives  the  young  man  to  understand  that  the  heiress  is 
engaged  to  his  rich  friend,  Lord  Altamont,  whereupon  he  rushes 
wildly  away,  leaving  a  pencil  note  for  his  friend  in  which  he 
renounces  his  efforts  to  win  the  young  lady,  and,  after  a  month’s 
fruitless  search,  is  discovered  by  the  much-enduring  Lord 
Altamont  in  a  brain  fever  at  Padua.  Matters  are  explained  and 
set  right  between  the  lovers  by  Lord  Altamont,  who  is  the  most 
attractive  person  in  the  book,  and  the  little  tale  comes  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  wildly  interesting,  but  it  is  simply  and  gracefully  written 
by  a  lady  in  a  ladylike  way,  which  is  decidedly  something  in 
these  days. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA." 

THE  publishers  and  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , 
together  with  their  large  and  distinguished  staff’  of  contri¬ 
butors,  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  that  their  long  day’s  work 
is  done.  They  have  travelled  together  to  “  Zymotic  Diseases,” 
with  which  not  uncommon  means  of  going  out  of  the  world  the 
text  ends.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to  bring  out  the  promised 
index  volume,  and  then  the  publishers  may  enjoy  their  well-earned 
steady  property  at  their  leisure.  Even  for  the  reviewer  it  is  an 
event  to  dismiss  the  last  volume  of  a  work  which  has  been  much 
with  him  this  many  a  year.  Perhaps  the  pathetic  nature  of  the 
occasion  may  unduly  influence  our  judgment ;  but  we  certainly 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  is  also  a  very  good  volume.’ 
The  number  of  biographies  in  it  and  of  subject-articles  is  ex'- 
ceptionally  large.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
that  a  very  creditable  publication  should  end  at  a  good  level  of 
excellence.  Beyond  all  question  the  editor  and  writers  of  this 
long  series  of  big  volumes  have  kept  the  promises  they  made  when 
the  ninth  edition  was  beginning.  They  will  not  expect  to  be  told 
that  their  work  has  been  above  criticism,  that  all  articles  have 
been  good,  none  of  them  too  long  or  too  short,  and  no  subject; 
omitted.  The  encyclopaedia  of  which  these  things  could  be  said  has 
yet  to  be  written.  But  this  one  has  been  disgraced  by  few  glaring- 
failures,  and  not  a  little  of  it  has  been  conspicuously  excellent.  It 
would  be  possible  to  form  a  very  fat  volume  of  selections,  con¬ 
sisting  wholly  of  articles  which  are  important  original  authorities 
on  their  subjects,  and  another  volume  of  articles  which  are 
thoroughly  good  summaries  of  great  masses  of  information.  The 
gentleman  quoted  by  the  advertisements  who  attributed  his 
success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  confined  his  reading  to  thb 
Encyclopaedia,  and  who  advised  the  youth  of  his  country  to  follow 
his  example,  was  not  the  safest  of  guides.  The  unfortunate  young- 
man  who  should  take  him  too  seriously  would  degrade  himself 
to  the  lowest  competitive  examination  level.  But  even  a  person 
who  never  passed  a  competitive  examination  in  his  life  may  use 
it  with  profit. 

The  number  of  biographies  in  -he  volume' is  large,  as  we  have 
said,  and  they  are  interesting.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  great 
names  come  between  Ura  and  Zym.  The  Spaniards  Lope  do  Vega 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  XiDth  edition.  Yol.  XXIV.  Edinburgh.: 
Adam  &  Charles  Blade.  18S8. 
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(M.  Morel-Fatio)  and  Velazquez  (J.  F.  White,  LL.D.)  come 
early.  M.  Morel-Fatio,  who  had  already  dealt  with  Lope  in  his 
article  on  Spanish  Literature,  sketches  his  life  very  fully,  and 
appends  an  estimate  of  his  work  which  will  be  acknowledged  as 
in  the  main  just,  but  which  might  have  been  warmer  in  tone, 
lie  hardly  recognizes  sufficiently  the  brilliant  easy  gaiety  of  Lope, 
and  we  miss  an  analysis  (though  there  is  an  ample  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  general  terms)  of  his  wonderful  constructive  skill. 
Towards  Lope’s  private  character  M.  Morel-Fatio  is  decidedly 
lenient.  lie  says  little  of  the  Spaniard's  enviousness,  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  tender  to  those  baser  things  of  which  he  has  been 
accused  on  too  good  evidence.  Dr.  White’s  “Velazquez”  is  much 
richer  in  style,  but  it  gives  a  full  account  of  the  painter’s  life  and 
a  very  generous  estimate  of  his  work.  The  seventeen  columns  or 
so  in  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  discusses  Voltaire  are  full  of  facts,  and 
yet  are  never  a  mere  catalogue.  His  paper  will  hardly  please  those 
who  would  fain  make  a  prophet  and  hero  out  of  Voltaire  if  only 
they  could,  nor  those  who  still  think  of  him  vaguely  as  of  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  more  what  an  article 
on  him  ought  to  be.  The  letter  W  includes,  also,  many  names. 
Foremost  among  them  (of  course)  is  George  Washington.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  Johnston,  who  does  him,  takes,  on  the  whole, 
no  exaggerated  view  of  his  hero,  though  his  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  any  detail  about  the  great  man  is  distinctly  American. 
For  ourselves  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling  of  ridicule 
when  we  are  told  that  “his  weight  was  about  220 lb.,”  or  that 
“  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  curious  speculation  to  some 
minds  how  much  of  the  calm  and  benign  expression  of  the  face 
(in  Stuart’s  portrait)  was  due  to  the  shape  of  Washington’s  false 
teeth.”  Some  minds  seem  to  have  a  curious  taste  in  matters  of 
speculation.  The  Germans — Wallenstein,  Wieland,  Winckelmann 
- — fall  to  Mr.  James  Sime,  who  seems,  by  the  way,  to  lean  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  was  not  without  excuse,  or  even  a  considerable  element 
of  patriotism.  The  great  name  of  Wellington  falls  to  Mr.  Fyffe, 
who  has  certainly  told  his  career  clearly  and  with  due  admiration 
for  his  military  greatness  and  his  personal  character.  In  the 
political  part  of  the  article  Mr.  Fyffe  betrays  a  distinct  dislike  of 
the  statesman  who  was  not  Liberal  enough.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  he  “  considered  it  necessary  to  protect  the  windows 
of  Apsley  House  with  iron  shutters.”  It  was  as  necessary  to  do 
so  as  the  fact  that  his  windows  had  been  smashed  by  a  mob  could 
make  it.  We  cannot  attempt  to  mention  even  a  large  minority 
of  the  biographical  articles.  The  Websters  (Mr.  Swinburne 
does  the  dramatic  poet),  the  Walpoles  (Mr.  Courtney),  Watt 
(Professor  J.  A.  Ewing),  Warburton  (Ii.  Garnett,  LL.D.), 
Wycherley  (Mr.  Watts),  Wycliffe  (Mr.  11.  Lane-Poole),  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (Dr.  Littledale),  Zoroaster  (Professor  Iv.  Geldner), 
and  Zwingli  (Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.),  are  only  a  few  of 
the  long  list. 

Among  articles  on  subjects  are  some  of  general  and  naturally 
many  more  of  technical  interest.  Among  these  last  the  modest 
reviewer  can  only  note  such  weighty  matters  as  Vegetable 
Kingdom  (Professor  Sydney  II.  Vines,  D.Sc.),  Vertebrata  (Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Ilay  Lanlcester,  LL.D.),  or  Zodiacal  Light  (Professor 
C.  M.  Smith).  But  we  are  all  interested  in  Volunteers.  General 
McMurdo  sketches  their  history  and  discusses  their  merits  in  a 
readable  article.  Wine,  again,  is  an  attractive  subject,  and  is 
dealt  with  at  length  by  Professor  Dittmar  and  Mr.  Newman. 
From  the  latter  gentleman’s  share  of  the  paper  we  extract  the 
following  remark,  with  which  we  heartily  agree  : — “  In  any  case, 
grape  juice  is  one  thing,  and  dextrose,  plus  so  much  pump  water, 
is  another ;  and  the  sale  of  gallicized  as  ‘  natural  ’  wine  must 
be  pronounced  a  fraud.”  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the 
German  wine-merchant  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  perpe¬ 
trating  that  particular  kind  of  fraud — as  well  as  others  worse. 
The  two  papers  on  War  (Colonel  Maurice  does  the  land  and 
Captain  Penrose  Fitzgerald  the  naval  strategy)  present  a  curious 
contrast.  The  military  man  has  a  host  of  precedents  to  argue 
from.  The  naval  officer  has  to  confess,  in  so  many  words,  that 
naval  strategy  is  all  guesswork  at  present.  Dr.  Littledale  con¬ 
tributes  an  account  of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  revives  the 
memory  of  old  conflicts  very  fierce  in  their  time.  What  has 
become  of  Papal  Infallibility?  and  does  any  man — not  profession¬ 
ally  interested — trouble  his  soul  about  it  any  longer?  Among 
articles  partly  historical,  partly  artistic  or  geographical,  the 
most  important  is  Venice,  by  M.  C.  Yriarte  and  Professor  II. 
Middleton.  Mr.  Middleton  has  done  for  the  city  on  the  Adriatic 
what  he  had  done  in  an  earlier  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  for 
Rome.  lie  has  also  contributed  a  paper  on  Wood-carving, 
exhaustive  and  copiously  illustrated.  Of  geographical  articles 
pure  and  simple  there  are  naturally  many,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  very  fair  allowance  of  neatly-done  maps. 
Utah  (Henry  Gannett),  Vermont  (Professors  G.  11.  Perkins  and 
J.  E.  Goodrich),  Virginia  (Major  Hotchkiss),  Volga  (Prince 
Kropotkine),  West  Indies  (John  Gunn),  andZululand  (Francis  C. 
Colenso  and  Professor  A.  H.  Keane),  all  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  volume.  Legal  art  icles  also  abound.  Whoever  wishes  to  be 
duly  warned  against  making  bis  own  will  may  read  Mr.  Williams 
on  the  subject ;  and  ladies  who  wish  to  understand  their  many 
privileges,  and  few  duties,  may  consult  the  same  gentleman  on 
the  “  Law  relating  to  Women.”  Mr.  Williams  also  discusses 
“Witchcraft” — mainly,  though  not  wholly,  in  its  legal  aspects. 
We  do  not  know  under  what  head  to  include  such  an  article  as 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s  “  Weights  and  Measures.”  It  is  historical, 
and  also  scientific,  and  a  little  artistic.  Rut  we  have  probably 


cited  names  enough.  An  Encyclopaedia  is  bound  to  deal  with 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  the  Britannica  has  done  its  duty 
well.  That,  after  all,  is  the  essential  thing  to  say  about  it ;  and 
particularly  when  we  have  the  last  volume  before  us,  and  can 
speak  in  the  past  tense,  and  shall  have  no  opening  to  say  it  again 
in  this  generation. 


EDMUND  KEAN.* 

jVT  0  faults  of  narration  can  wholly  divest  of  pathos  and  tragedy 
-iA  the  story  of  Edmund  Kean.  There  are  in  this  world  a  few 
things  so  representatively  human  that,  given  the  mere  mention, 
the  response  cannot  be  denied.  Play  but  the  air  and  the  heart's 
diapason  will  supply  of  itself  the  harmony.  In  a  well-known 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  Burns  says: — “There  is  not 
among  all  the  martyrologies  that  ever  were  penned  so  rueful  a 
narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets.”  Extend  the  limits  of  this 
utterance  by  substituting  for  poets  men  of  genius,  and  its  truth, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  will  find  in  the  life  of  Kean  its  amplest  vindi¬ 
cation.  Whether  the  object  be  to  point  a  lesson  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  man  in  the  grasp  of  destiny,  or  to  inculcate  the  advantages 
of  prudence  and  good  conduct,  going  “  airly  ”  to  bed  and  taking 
care  of  the  “  bawbees,”  the  record  of  Kean’s  proceedings  will  serve 
equally  well.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  Kean  is  typical  of  the  man 
of  wayward,  erratic,  and  uncontrollable  genius. 

Commonplace  and  thrice-told  is  each  and  every  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  life  of  Kean.  A  mere  reference  to  such  seems  to 
imply  some  belief  in  the  reader’s  indulgence.  Yet  never  surely 
was  a  case  in  any  single  respect  more  marvellous.  Sprung  from 
the  dregs,  Kean  was  familiar  from  childhood  with  every  form  of 
poverty  and  suffering.  Strong,  however,  hard-working,  and  self- 
reliant,  he  bore  up  against  fate.  Triumph  came  to  him,  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  it  is  natural  to  associate  with  him,  too  late, 
but  while  his  appetite  for  enjoyment  was  keen,  the  summer  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins,  and  a  long  career  of  happiness  was 
within  his  reach.  What  triumph,  moreover,  it  was !  To  few  in 
this  world  is  it  given  to  drink  so  full  draughts  of  the  wine  that 
makes  gladdest  of  all  the  heart  of  man.  From  a  position  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  want  he  sprang  at  once  to  be  courted,  caressed, 
cajoled,  by  the  greatest  men  of  his  day.  The  world  was  at  his 
feet.  Such  language  is  often  used ;  but  in  his  case  its  employ¬ 
ment  is  justified.  Fashion  took  him  up  and  petted  him,  as  it  has 
dealt  with  many  a  worse  man,  and  now  and  then,  it  may  be, 
with  a  better  ;  journalism  chronicled  his  actions,  and  poets  and 
statesmen  sought  his  company  as  the  chief  attraction  at  their 
gatherings.  Fortune,  meanwhile,  with  both  hands  dealt  out  to 
him  all  rewards  for  which  men  sweat  or  cringe  or  sin.  The 
early  training,  however,  had  done  nothing  to  fit  him  for  the  en¬ 
joyments  brought  within  his  reach.  From  aristocratic  or  literary 
reunions  he  slipped  away  to  be  at  his  ease  with  commonplace 
and  familiar  associates.  When  once  his  hunger  of  praise  and 
fame  was  satisfied,  his  new  pleasures  were  joyless.  Domestic 
tastes  might  have  saved  him.  Such  are,  however,  rarely  found 
in  men  of  his  temperament.  To  cut  short,  then,  the  painful 
and  familiar  story,  indulgence  became  excess  ;  with  excess 
came  disturbance  and  final  loss  of  power.  Afflicted  with  the 
morbid  imaginings,  the  passionate  repentances,  and  the  bitter 
self-reproaches,  which  with  highly  organized  minds  are  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome  of  such  proceedings,  he  plunged  still  more  deeply 
in  excess  until,  prematurely  worn  and  lost,  he  died  bequeathing 
his  country  a  name  in  its  line  the  most  splendid  it  can  boast,  and 
holding  out  one  more  futile  warning  for  the  world  to  neglect.  It 
is  difficult  to  know  which  counsel  is  likely  more  to  advantage  the 
young  histrion  of  to-day,  to  bid  him  shun  Kean’s  weaknesses  or 
imitate  his  greatness. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  strong  necessity  for  a  new  Life  of 
flvean  existed  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Molloy’s  book,  or  that 
[if  such  a  want  could  have  been  shown  it  would  now  have  been 
removed.  Mr.  Molloy  has  not  apparently  aimed  at  acquiring 
new  materials.  His  qualifications  for  his  self-appointed  task  are 
easily  stated.  Whether  some  of  these  are  advantages  or  draw¬ 
backs  is  perhaps  open  to  dispute.  In  the  case  of  a  serious 
biographer  we  should  have  no  hesitation  under  which  head 
to  class  them.  But  Mr.  Molloy  is  not  a  serious  biographer. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  of  picturesque  writers  to  whom  when 
anything  beyond  mere  compilation  is  sought  the  task  of  re¬ 
cording  the  doings  of  our  actors  has  been  assigned.  He  is  of 
the  school  of  the  Roadens  and  the  Dorans,  with,  however,  the 
added  disadvantage  that  he  has  known  few  or  none  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  deals.  One  quality  he  has,  which  is  individualizing. 
He  is  as  cocksure  as  a  Whig  historian.  For  those  who  want  facts 
he  has  abundance  ready.  The  advantage  of  this  to  a  reader  who 
only  seeks  to  know  something,  to  take  up,  so  to  speak,  a  set  of 
views  concerning  a  portion  of  stage  history,  is  obvious.  When,  as  in 
the  case  of  Edmund  Kean,  the  outset  at  least  of  life  has  been  the 
subject  of  dispute,  a  more  timid  teacher  might  give  his  own  views 
with  some  suggestion  that  they  were  open  to  discussion.  Not  so 
Mr.  Molloy.  lie  knows  that  this  might  only  disturb  the  ingenuous 
reader.  With  no  mention  of  authority,  accordingly,  but  with  all 
the  boldness  of  certainty  and  the  grace  of  romance,  he  enters  on  his 
task.  Who  can  resist  liis  opening  phrase  ?  Towards  four  o’clock 
one  bleak  and  bitter  morning  in  the  month  of  March  1787,  Miss 
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Tidswell,  a  player  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  was  wakened  by  the 
sound  of  loud  rapping  at  the  street  door  of  the  house  in  which  she 
dwelt.  Rising  hurriedly,  and  opening  the  window  of  her  bedroom 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  she  was  greeted  by  a  voice 
she  recognized  as  that  of  Edmund  Kean.  Lifting  his  head,  he 
spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  at  once  of  confidence  and  entreaty,  saying, 
“  Nance  Carey  is  with  child,  and  begs  you  will  go  to  her  at  her 
lodgings  in  Chancery  Lane.”  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  statement 
here  for  which,  if  the  matter  were  of  importance,  we  should  not 
be  glad  of  Mr.  Molloy’s  authority.  Miss  Tidswell,  it  is  true,  says 
that  on  the  17th  of  March,  1789,  not  1787,  at  half-past  three, 
Edmund  Kean  came  to  her  as  mentioned.  Out  of  this  Mr.  Molloy’s 
poetical  imagination  evolves  the  “bleak  and  bitter”  and  all  the 
picturesque  portion  of  what  follows.  Now  Kean  denied  that  he 
was  Edmund  Kean’s  son.  At  this  distance  it  is,  indeed,  im¬ 
possible  to  decide  absolutely  upon  anything  belonging  to  his  early 
life.  Mr.  Molloy,  however,  decides,  and  has  no  doubt  “  stet  pro 
ratione  voluntas.”  In  this  case  the  brick  is  a  sample  of  the  house. 
Throughout  Mr.  Molloy,  in  his  picturesque  way,  thinks  of  what 
people  might  well  have  done,  and  then  says  they  did  it.  When 
Kean,  after  his  triumph  at  Drury  Lane,  is  about  to  appear  as 
Othello,  “  discussions  raged  in  club  and  coffee-houses,”  &c.  “Those 
who  remembered  Garrick  narrated  their  impressions  of  his 
Othello,  and  laughingly  (!)  quoted  Colley  Cibber’s  statement  that 
he  thought  David  was  the  black  boy  who  carried  Desdemona’s 
kettle,  and  Kemble’s  partisans  felt  certain  stage  history  would 
repeat  itself.”  Picturesque  chronicling  of  this  kind  has  had  its 
day,  and  should  now,  with  its  works,  be  dismissed  to  the  limbo 
of  the  vanities.  Of  matter  such  as  this  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Molloy’s 
work  is  constituted.  lie  now  and  then  startles  us  by  a  curious 
-scrap  of  information,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Kean  appearing  in 
Marlow’s  comedy  of  Town  and  Country,  and  personating 
Ruben  (sic)  Glennay,  enriching  thus  the  dramatic  records  with 
the  name  of  a  dramatist  unheard  of  till  now;  or  speaks  of  Miss 
O’Neill  in  lmogene-,  or  Kean  playing  Ludovico  in  Evadene.  With 
regard  to  slips  of  this  description,  however,  the  work  is  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  its  predecessors. 

A  special  feature  in  this  Life  is  that  the  author  introduces 
sketches,  and  in  some  cases  elaborate  pictures,  of  Kean’s  most 
distinguished  rivals  or  associates.  The  object  of  these  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Molloy,  to  supply  “  standards  whereby  Edmund 
Kean’s  mental  and  moral  height  and  bearing  may  be  measured 
and  contrasted.”  If  we  dwell  upon  the  seamy  side  of  Mr. 
Molloy’s  work,  the  reason  is  that  his  theory  of  the  functions  of  a 
biographer  seems  to  us  wholly  wrong.  Not  until  the  picturesque 
style  is  banished  shall  we  have  trustworthy  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  our  actors. 


LITTLE  ENGLAND.* 

LITTLE  England  beyond  Wales,  the  southern  district  of 
Pembrokeshire,  proclaims  certain  main  facts  in  its  history 
to  every  traveller  who  enters  it.  lie  needs  no  special  gifts  of 
discernment  to  see  that  he  is  in  an  outlying  bit  of  England,  in  a 
colony  planted  in  a  strange  land.  The  people  speak  English,  and 
many  of  the  places  round  him  are  called  by  Teutonic  names. 
There  is  much  to  tell  him  that  he  is  in  a  land  which  in  old  time 
was  held  by  force  of  arms ;  almost  every  village  has  its  castle  or 
fortified  house,  while  the  massive  and  lofty  towers  of  the  parish 
churches  have  evidently  been  built  as  places  of  refuge  and  defence, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  were  used  for  signalling  from  one  to 
another  the  news  of  a  sudden  attack.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  in  every  part  of  the  district  abundant  relics  of  older  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  the  Teutonic  colonists ;  traces  of  neolithic  man,  long 
barrows,  cromlechs,  hut  circles,  and  flint  instruments,  and  of 
course  many  signs  of  the  later  immigrations  of  Goidels  and 
Kvmry.  Such  a  land  well  deserves  a  good  local  History,  and 
Mr.  Laws’s  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  satisfactory  piece  of 
work.  We  wish  that  he  had  kept  more  strictly  to  his  subject ; 
that  he  had  hung  a  map  of  Little  England  before  him  when  he 
sat  down  to  write,  and  had  refused  to  stray  beyond  its  borders 
into  the  foreign  districts  which  lie  to  the  north  and  east ;  and 
that  he  had  told  us  more  about  the  inner  life  of  the  colonv, 
its  trade,  its  municipal  offices,  and  the  like.  But  nearly  all 
local  historians  stray  about  more  or  less,  and  he  is  not  a 
bad  offender,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  found  that  no 
materials  exist  for  a  sketch  of  the  social  and  industrial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colonists  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  consulted 
the  best  modem  books  on  his  subject,  such  as  the  works  of 
Professor  Rhys,  Professor  Freeman,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  and  has 
made  good  use  of  the  valuable  publications  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association.  We  gather,  however,  that  he  has  no 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  original  authorities,  and  he  is 
•occasionally  lax  in  the  matter  of  references.  His  early  chapters 
on  prehistoric  remains  have  a  special  value,  for  he  is  himself  a 
cave-hunter,  and  can  speak  of  finds  of  his  own.  When  he  comes 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  satisfactory  proof  can  be  given 
that  Pembrokeshire  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  he  shows  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  historical  evidence.  The 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s  should  not,  he  contends,  have  laughed  at 
Menapia,  Ad  Vigesimum,  and  the  like ;  for  are  they  not  all  set 
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down  in  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  Dc  Situ  Britannia.  It  is  true, 
he  recollects,  that  every  modern  scholar  knows  the  book  to  be  a 
forgery,  executed  by  that  clever  impostor  Bertram,  in  the  middle 
ot  t lie  last  century  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stukely  believed 
it  to  be  genuine,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  stone  inscribed  “  Ad 
Vigesimum”  may  yet  be  found  in  Ambleston;  if  so,  then,  he 
considers,  “Bertram  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  would  be  proved 
to  be  reliable  authorities.”  Now  a  book  must  either  be  genuine 
or  not.  As  it  happens,  the  Dc  Situ  is  known  to  be  a  forgery 
for  reasons  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  its  contents.  That  Stukely,  like  most,  if  not  all, 
other  antiquaries  of  his  time,  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and 
dug  up  things  which  he  thought  bore  out  his  belief,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  ;  and  if  all  the  stones  in  Ambleston  bore  Roman 
inscriptions,  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  mediaeval  Latin 
would  still  have  good  reason  for  being  positive  that  the  book  was 
not  written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Laws  accepts  too 
readily  stories  of  invasions  by  Irish  Scots  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  sets  aside,  without  giving  any  reason  for  his  re¬ 
jection  of  it,  Professor  Rhys’s  exposure  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  legend  of  Anlach,  son  of  Coronac.  With  the  subjugation 
of  the  Goidels  by  the  Kymric  Cunedda  we  get  to  matters  which, 
though  still  to  some  extent  legendary,  are  certainly  of  consider¬ 
able  historical  significance.  C'unedda  is  said  to  have  been  the 
greatgrandfather  of  St.  David,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Brythonic  house,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sou  of  a  Goidelic 
mother,  naturally  was  successful  as  a  missionary  to  the  Goidels. 

Although  there  were  two  or  three  earlv  Saxon  invasions  of 
W  est  \\  ales,  the  foundation  of  the  Teutonic  colony  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  was  laid  by  the  Northmen.  Their  settlement  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  local  nomenclature  of  the  district  in  such  names  as 
Freysthorp,  Gateholm,  and  Gelliswick.  Among  these,  however, 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Laws  in  reckoning  Tenby,  which  is 
surely  the  same  name  as  the  Welsh  Denbigh,  and  has*  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Scandinavian  by.  The  process  of  Teutonic  coloniza¬ 
tion  went  on  under  the  Norman  Arnulf  of  Montgomery  and  his 
lieutenant,  Gerald  of  Windsor;  for  the  Norman  lords  who  con¬ 
quered  and  divided  the  country  brought  Englishmen  in  their 
train.  Finally,  Henry  I.  colonized  the  district  with  Flemings  as 
a  check  on  the  turbulence  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Laws  accepts  as 
historical  the  legendary  story  of  the  Brut,  that  these  Flemings 
had  been  drowned  out  of  their  own  land  by  an  inundation  ;  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Flemings  in 
England  does  not  require  any  such  explanation.  He  rejects,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  all  the  nonsense  which  has  been,  and  probably 
still  is,  talked  about  the  so-called  Flemish  chimneys  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  and  remarks  that  chimneys  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  are  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  new  settlers,  of  course,  spoke  a  language  which 
was  virtually  the  same  as  English.  Mr.  Laws  states  this  plainly, 
and  yet,  with  a  timidity  which  seems  to  be  his  besetting  sin  as*  a 
local  historian,  spoils  what  he  says  by  remarking  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  they  forgot  their  language,  because  “  they 
were  a  minority,  and  (if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted)  did  not  hold  a 
high  social  position.”  But  if,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  they  talked 
English,  then  they  certainly  did  not  forget  it ;  for  their  de¬ 
scendants,  or  at  least  their  representatives,  have  gone  on  talking 
it  ever  since.  The  Flemings  were  an  industrious  people,  and 
were  the  only  weavers  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cloth.  Wherever 
they  came  they  brought  their  art  with  them  ;  and  the  colonization 
of  South  Pembrokeshire  is  especially  interesting  as  the  first  of 
many  settlements  of  Flemish  weavers  in  Britain.  "  St.  Catherine’s 
Island,  Tucker  Rock,  and  Wooltuck  Point  indicate  the  industry 
which  they  practised  at  Tenby.  Unlike  the  earlier  colonists, 
the  Northmen  and  the  followers  of  the  Norman  lords,  who  had 
settled  in  what  now  became  Little  England  beyond  Wales, 
they  were  burghers  and  craftsmen  rather  than  soldiers ;  but  they 
were  not  the  less  ready  to  defend  their  new  homes  against 
their  Welsh  neighbours.  Matters  were  at  the  worst  with  them 
at  the  end  of  John’s  reign  or  just  after  his  death,  when  Prince 
Louis,  whom  Mr.  Laws  absurdly  calls  the  “  French  dauphin,” 
had  come  to  the  help  of  the  baronial  party.  Haverfordwest 
was  put  to  ransom  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  and  hostages  were 
given  him  from  the  noblest  houses  in  Rhos  and  Pembroke.  Before 
long,  however,  the  success  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  colonists.  During  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I. 

•  Little  England  became  of  immense  strategic  importance  ;  for  the 
King  sent  troops  over  from  Bristol  to  Milford  Haven,  and  was 
thus  able  to  attack  Central  Wales  without  difficulty.  The 
district  was  rendered  impregnable  against  any  force  which  the 
Welsh  could  bring  against  it ;  for  it  was  “  dominated  by  a  great 
quadrilateral  formed  by  Pembroke,  Carew,  Manorbier,  and  Tenby, 
and  was  girdled  by  a  chain  of  castles — Dale,  Benton,  Haverford¬ 
west,  Picton,  Wiston,  Llawhaden,  Narberth,  St.  Clear’s,  Llan- 
stephan,  and  Laugharne.” 

The  subjugation  of  Wales  gave  Little  England  a  long  period 
of  rest,  which  was  broken  at  last  during  the  revolt  of  Owen 
Glendower,  or,  as  Mr.  Laws  more  correctly  gives  his  name,  Owain 
Glyndwr.  Tenby  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the  French, 
but  the  Pembrokeshire  captains,  rather  by  negotiation  and  bribes 
than  by  force  of  arms,  managed  to  keep  the  Welsh  outside  the 
borders  of  their  county.^  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the 
house  of  Grufudd  ap  Nicolas  rose  into  considerable  local  import¬ 
ance.  This  Grufudd  was,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  c urious 
;  story  of  the  abduction  of  the  lady  of  Upton  Castle,  a  brigand 
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leader  who  had  made  himself  greatly  feared  in  South  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  Several  lively  tales  are  told  of  him  and  his  house  from  a 
narrative  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  is,  perhaps, 
Tather  romance  than  history,  though  the  main  facts  are  no  doubt 
true.  Grufudd’s  grandson  Rhys  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  knighted  on  Bosworth  Field,  became  lord  of 
Carew  Castle,  and  a  great  man  in  West  Wales  under  the  two 
first  Tudor  kings.  Some  interesting  remarks  of  the  condition  of 
Little  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  quoted  from  the 
Description  of  Pembrokeshire,  written  by  George  Owen  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Owen  says  that  in  his  time  the  country  was 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  and 
draws  the  boundary  between  the  two  languages  almost  as  it 
existed  twenty  years  ago,  but  “  of  late  the  Welsh  has  certainly 
retreated.”  He  considered  the  English  of  the  lower  class  “  very 
meane  and  simple,  short  of  growthe,  broad  and  shrubby,  un¬ 
acceptable  for  the  most  parte,  howsoever  they  prove  in  action.” 
All  the  finest  men  among  the  poor  went  to  sea  ;  the  English  of 
the  upper  classes  and  the  townsmen  were,  he  says,  a  handsome 
race.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Little  England  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  for  it  was  strongly  Presbyterian,  and  was 
besides  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  other 
landowners  of  the  same  part}'.  Before  long,  however,  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  on  Tenby,  which  was  held  for  the  King,  seems 
to  have  converted  most  of  the  Pembrokeshire  gentry  to  the 
Royal  cause.  An  excellent  account  is  given,  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Civil  War  in  Wales,  and  the  siege  of  Pembroke. 
The  war  put  an  end  to  the  old  prosperity  of  Little  England. 
Pembroke  remains  “  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  appeared  on 
the  morning  John  Poyerrode  through  its  street  to  meet  his  doom 
in  Covent  Garden”  ;  Tenby  has  lost  its  commercial  and  military 
importance,  and  in  changing  into  a  health  resort  has  faced  about, 
and  now  looks  towards  the  sea,  on  which  the  mediaeval  town 
turned  its  back,  and  although  Haverfordwest  escaped  most  of 
the  evils  of  war,  it  has  decayed  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Laws’s 
architectural  notes  appear  to  be  carefully  written,  and  his  volume 
is  furnished  with  a  liberal  supply  of  illustrations.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  somewhat  faint  and  bleared ;  for  some  are 
taken  from  blocks  which  have  already  done  duty  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Cambrian  Association,  and  the  more  important  from  plates 
engraved  early  in  the  century,  which  have  evidently  been  much 
used.  His  glossary  contains  some  words  which  are,  we  imagine, 
peculiar  to  the  district.  But  he  does  not  pretend  that  all  the 
words  which  he  gives  are  of  this  kind ;  his  glossary,  he  says,  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  vocabulary  in  daily  use.  Accordingly, 
he  inserts  the  phrase  “  Servant,  sir — the  common  salutation  of  an 
inferior.”  We  do  not  find  “Good-day,”  though,  according  to 
his  principle  of  glossary-making,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  left  out. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  CAPTAIN  GRONOW.* 

milE  four  little  volumes  of  Captain  Gronow’s  Reminiscences 
,JL  which  appeared  in  succession  between  the  years  1862  and 
1865  are  here  reprinted  in  two  great  tomes,  adorned  with  illus¬ 
trations,  in  an  edition  limited  to  870  copies — a  method  which  is 
the  modern  equivalent  for  publishing  by  subscription,  and  is  very 
much  to  be  commended  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  for 
the  publisher  to  “  see  his  way.”  The  first  volume,  of  1862,  con¬ 
tained  “  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs  at  the 
Close  of  the  Last  War  with  France.”  It  was  written  by  a  man 
who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  good  society,  among  the  people 
most  talked  about.  He  possessed  an  omnivorous  appetite  for 
anecdotes,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  complete  indifference  for 
any  portion  of  the  world  which  did  not  belong  to  his,  the  best  set. 
How  he  became  introduced  to  these  people,  and  how  he  held  his 
own  among  them,  are  questions  on  which  the  volumes  before  us 
throw  little  light.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
good  family ;  he  was  educated  at  Eton ;  he  went  straight  from 
school  into  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  he  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  Paris ;  he  married  a  ballet-girl ;  and  he  passed  his  days 
at  the  window  of  the  “  Petit  Cercle  ”  sucking  a  gold-headed  cane. 
And  he  died  in  1865.  That  is  the  whole  life  of  Captain  Gronow. 
The  spaces  between  these  leading  events  may  be  filled  up  with 
dinners,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  assemblies,  and  the  gaming-table. 
But  those  who  want  to  know  what  Society  was  like  in  the  years 
1812-1830  can  find  no  better  guide  than  Captain  Gronow  in  his 
first  volume  of  Reminiscences.  The  second  volume,  which 
followed  in  1863,  dealt  principally  with  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
The  third  was  devoted  to  “  Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris,”  and 
treated  especially  of  the  Coup  d’etat  and  the  Second  Empire.  The 
fourth,  which  appeared  after  the  author’s  death,  was  a  concluding 
Collection  of  previously  forgotten  anecdotes.  The  whole  four 
volumes  were  received  by  the  public  with  the  appreciation  which 
always  welcomes  a  collection  of  genuine  personal  gossip. 
Gronow  was  not  exactly  a  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  but  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  that  prince  of  anecdote,  and 
there  is  no  more  delightful  reading  than  the  pages  in  which  he 
restores  the  society  of  seventy  years  ago,  or  those  in  which  we 
Can  read  of  the  glories  of  the  Second  Empire  and  its  Court. 

The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Grego.  They  are 
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newly  drawn  from  contemporary  sources,  representing  celebrities 
of  the  time,  the  portraits  and  subjects  being  selected  as  those 
which  could  be  strongly  characterized  without  being  caricatures ; 
each  drawing  is  given  in  duplicate — namely,  plain  and  in  aqua¬ 
tint.  Among  the  subjects  are  the  Occupation  of  Paris  (1814)  from 
the  French  point  of  view ;  the  First  Quadrille  at  Almack’s ; 
Play  at  Crockford’s,  and  so  on.  The  drawings  are  very  delight¬ 
ful  ;  the  really  terrible  figure  of  the  Count  d’Orsay  appears  at 
least  three  times — over-dressed,  insolent,  self-conscious,  thea¬ 
trical.  There  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Talleyrand  in  old  age  ;  and 
Wellington,  Lord  Alvanley,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  soldiers, 
dandies,  and  men  about  him  are  here  depicted.  As  for  the  anec¬ 
dotes  which  they  illustrate,  everybody  knows  them ;  they  have 
been  public  property  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  them  once  again,  and  the  gallant  Captain  in  his  lifetime 
would  have  been  astonished  at  the  splendid  appearance  he  was 
going  to  make  with  his  anecdotes  so  modestly  put  forward.  The 
only  possible  fault  that  one  can  find  with  these  volumes  is  that 
they  are  inconveniently  heavy  to  hold ;  they  must  be  read  at  a 
desk.  One  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  book  which  every  gentle¬ 
man's  library  should  possess,  because  the  edition  is  so  very 
limited  that  many  gentlemen’s  libraries  will  necessarily  have  to 
go  without — but  this  will  be  better  for  the  few  which  do  manage 
to  secure  a  copy. 


TIIE  HORSE.* 

~V'rET  another  treatise  on  that  inexhaustible,  if  demoralizing,  sub- 
JL  ject,  the  horse,  from  the  not  inexperienced  pen  of  Mr.  William 
Day,  formerly  of  Woodyeates  and  Alvediston.  The  volume  before 
us — an  extremely  bulky  one — might  have  been,  by  the  omission 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  contents,  equally  decreased 
in  weight  (avoirdupois)  and  increased  in  interest.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning,  we  might  we«l  have  been  spared  an  introduction 
of  twenty-five  pages.  A  string  of  stale  proverbs  and  moral 
aphorisms  is  seldom  effective.  The  horsey  public  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
composed  of  Sandfords  and  Mertons,  and  the  spectacle  of  “  our 
William”  posing  as  Mr.  Barlow  is  almost  too  great  a  strain  on 
an  ordinary  human  being’s  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Day 
justifies  in  this  preliminary  canter  his  “pretension  to  essay  the 
task  he  has  set  himself  ”  by  stating  that  “  in  1873  I  was  perhaps 
the  largest  breeder  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  England  ” ;  his  sub¬ 
sequent  selection  of  Alexandra  Park  as  the  site  “for  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  my  stud  ”  showing  an  almost  cynical  estimate  of  their 
intrinsic  value  and  of  the  probable  scene  of  their  future  exploits. 
Neither  would  an  aching  void  have  been  left  in  literature  had  the 
first  five  chapters  of  this  book  never  been  written  ;  they  contain 
little  that  is  in  any  degree  original,  and  a  great  deal  that  is 
ancient  and  wearisome  ;  but,  as  the  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  efforts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  call  the 
attention  of  Government  to  the  supply  and  breeding  of  horses,  it 
is  odd  that  he  should  make  no  mention  of  Lord  Ribblesdale’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  7,  1887),  by  far  the  most 
effective  utterance  there  has  been  on  the  subject.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  chapter  v.  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  it  epitomizes 
rather  neatly  the  three  most  valuable  strains  of  blood  and  their 
origin  : — 

To  the  three  sires  Herod.  Matehem,  and  Eclipse,  all  existing  thorough¬ 
bred  strains  of  most  value  may  be  traced.  We  find  their  blood  in  the  three 
horses  which  arc  undoubtedly  the  best  stallions  of  our  time — Touchstone, 
foaled  1831 ;  Yoltigeur,  foaled  1847;  and  Stockwell,  foaled  1849.  In  these 
three  grand  sires  I  consider  that  every  requisite  in  respect  to  “  blood”  that 
the  breeder  requires  is  found  ;  and  in  selecting  his  stock  he  has  but  to 
trace  back  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  be  assured  that  all  essentials  in 
this  respect  are  secured. 

Any  student  of  the  sport  ing  papers  may  easily  verify  this  asser¬ 
tion  by  looking  through  the  pedigrees  of  winners  therein  published — 
several  are  given  weekly  during  the  racing  season — he  will  find 
it  next  to  impossible  to  discover  one  which  has  not  two  crosses 
of  Touchstone,  and  the  names  of  the  other  two  sires  will  rarely 
be  wanting.  The  original  value  of  the  Arabian  cross  with  our 
own  breed  Mr.  Day  fully  admits,  as  “apparently  just  giving 
certain  qualities  which  our  own  horses  lacked  at  that  distant 
period  ”  ;  but  of  the  past  or  present  merits  as  a  racer  of  the  child 
of  the  Desert  he  speaks  with  the  thorough  contempt  so  richly 
deserved  by  that  overrated  impostor.  He  proves  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  best  of  our  Oriental  importations 
having  earned  distinction  on  a  racecourse  or  elsewhere  than  at 
the  stud,  and  very  aptly  quotes  Goldsmith,  who,  writing  in  the 
year  1760,  when  the  supposed  degeneracy  of  our  horses  was  the 
theme  of  much  discussion,  sums  up  the  question  in  these  few  but 
significant  words : — 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  making  mention  of  one  particular  breed  more 
excellent  than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  moderns  have  produced  ;  and 
that  is  our  own. 

The  not  uncommon  notion  that  the  English  horse  of  to-day  is 
in  certain  respects  not  the  equal  of  his  predecessors  is  also  treated 
by  Mr.  Day  with  derision ;  and  he  argues  very  forcibly  that  the 
statements  we  so  often  hear  as  to  our  having  so  few  stayers  rest 
upon  no  foundation  of  proof,  the  fact  being  that  in  days  of  old, 
when  long-distance  races  were  the  fashion,  horses  could  only  run 
a  few  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  whereas  now  trainers  and 
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owners  very  naturally  prefer  the  valuable  stakes  so  frequently 
offered  over  five  and  six  furlongs,  for  which  a  less  severe  prepa¬ 
ration  is  necessary,  and  for  which  a  sound  horse  may  compete 
week  after  week  without  apparent  injury.  “I  have  no  doubt 
myself,”  says  Mr.  Day,  “  that  we  have  seen  as  many  and  as  good, 
or  better,  horses  within  the  present  century ;  and  more,  that 
there  are  a  greater  number  running  at  the  present  day  than  were 
ever  known  at  any  other  period  of  Turf  history.”  The  elimination 
of  chapter  viii.,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  sheep,  oxen,  the  wild 
cattle  at  Chillingham,  and  greyhounds,  would  lighten  and  im¬ 
prove  a  book  which  professes  to  treat  exclusively  of  the  breeding 
of  horses,  but  the  instructive  portion  of  which  really  commences 
in  chapter  ix.  with  the  author’s  experience  of  and  views  on 
“  Slipping  and  Sterility,”  maladies  which,  though  often  attribut¬ 
able  to  accident,  he  maintains  are  in  large  measure  due  to  habit 
and  heredity.  The  theory  is  more  or  less  novel,  but  is  supported 
by  so  many  well-chosen  instances  and  illustrations  that  it  cannot 
be  lightly  rejected.  The  habit  once  acquired  seems  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  and  early  fatal  to  the  mare’s  own  life,  and  the  moral  to 
be  deduced,  if  phrased  in  stable  slang,  would  be : — “  Slip  the 
dam  who  slips  her  foal  as  speedily  as  possible.”  Unsoundness  of 
any  description  in  sight,  wind,  or  limb  is  pronounced,  as  it  in¬ 
variably  is  (on  paper),  to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  the  using  of  an 
animal  of  either  sex  for  stud  purposes  ;  but  the  first  and  foremost 
of  disqualifications  is  held  to  be  a  bad  temper.  “  No  one,”  says  : 
Mr.  Day,  “  who  thinks  the  matter  over  would,  I  am  sure,  for  a 
moment  contemplate  breeding  from  a  bad-tempered  animal,  and 
so  perpetuate  a  savage  race  of  unreliable  horses  ”  ;  and  we  are  as 
confident  as  he  can  be  that  he  would  at  once  castrate  the  winner 
of  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  and  Leger  should  the  victor  celebrate 
the  triple  event  by  devouring  a  stable  lad.  Indeed  so  staunch  an 
advocate  is  he  for  the  use  of  the  knife  that  he  maintains  that  not 
more  than  1 80  thoroughbred  stallions  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  England,  whereas  we  annually  reserve  something  over 
300  entire  colts.  In-and-in  breeding,  i.e.  a  close  consanguinity 
between  sire  and  dam,  finds  but  little  favour  with  our  author, 
though  his  arguments  against  the  practice,  which  is  becoming 
more  prevalent,  are  chiefly  based  upon  its  failure  in  the  case  of 
gamecocks  and  greyhounds !  What  would  he  have  said  to  the 
pedigree  of  “  Linkboy,”  who  has  obtained  a  two-year-old  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  sort,  and  who  is  the  offspring  of  an  alliance  between 
brother  and  sister  ? 

The  chapter  on  general  principles  of  selection  is  all  good,  if  some¬ 
what  disheartening;  for  our  summary  of  it  would  differ  from  the 
original  text,  and  would  run  thus  : — “  Choose  your  mare  for 
her  shape,  constitution,  temper,  capabilities,  and  especially  for 
her  breeding  and  that  of  her  ancestors ;  then  select  your  stallion 
on  the  same  principles,  and  you  may  consider  yourself  lucky  if  you 
ultimately  become  the  possessor  of  a  foal  capable  of  crediting  you 
with  a  selling-race  winner  to  be  sold  for  ioo/.”  Further  on, 
indeed,  we  are  informed  that  “a  mare  descended  from  stock 
which  has  been  successful  on  the  turf  is  morally  bound  to  justify 
your  selection  of  her,”  but  then  unluckily  horses,  like  human 
beings,  so  often  fail  to  fulfil  their  moral  obligations.  There  is  a 
very  useful  word  of  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  put  ting  thorough¬ 
bred  mares  to  half-bred  horses,  if  there  is  any  intention  of  sub¬ 
sequently  breeding  for  racing  purposes,  and  an  authority,  “Cecil,” 
is  quoted,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  when  a  pure  animal 
of  any  breed  has  once  been  pregnant  to  one  of  a  different 
breed,  she  herself  is  a  cross  ever  after,  the  purity  of  her  blood 
having  been  lost  in  consequence  of  this  connexion.”  This  may  be 
the  rule,  and  it  is  curious  if  true ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  noted 
exception  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Roe,  who  bred  The  Cob  some 
years  after  she  had  been  covered  by  a  half-bred  horse.  As  to  the 
selection  of  the  individual  mare,  any  number  of  theories  and 
whims,  more  or  less  fantastic,  are  here  cited,  weighed,  and  found 
wanting ;  one  fact,  however,  does  appear  tolerably  certain — 
namely,  that  for  a  mare  to  be  a  success  at  the  stud  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  have  risen  to  eminence  on  the  turf ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  our  most  celebrated  matrons  have  either 
never  raced  at  all,  or  have  been  conspicuous  failures  during  the 
active  portion  of  their  career ;  thus  may  breeders  be  encouraged 
to  continue  dipping  in  the  lucky-bag,  since  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  mare  in  the  Stud-book  who  cannot  boast  of  some  winners 
amongst  her  ancestry,  and  no  man  can  tell  how  soon  history  may 
repeat  itself. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Day’s  advice  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  certainly  not  of  the 
kind  which  would  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  prospectus  of  a 
Stud  Company  anxious  to  allure  shareholders  by  visions  of  infal¬ 
lible  receipts  for  the  manufacture  of  Derby,  Oaks,  and  Leger 
winners ;  and  in  chapter  xvi.  he  tries  to  destroy  one  of  the 
most  cherished  illusions  of  the  breeder,  for  he  boldly  declares 
that,  “  in  order  to  breed  good  horses,  a  man  should  not  keep  his 
own  stallion;  at  least  not  in  general.”  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  a 
couple  of  Derby  winners  at  Blankney,  may  be  deemed  an  excep¬ 
tion,  as  may  the  late  Mr.  James  Cookson,  and  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster  ;  but  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  is  unques¬ 
tionably  adduced  to  show  that  the  most  famous  studs  have  done 
better  by  sending  their  mares  away  than  by  having  them  served 
at  home.  “  My  own  stud  was  a  failure,”  says  Mr.  Day,  “while  I 
followed  the  same  plan  ”  (i.e.  of  keeping  stud  horses) ;  and  he 
plaintively  adds,  “  My  mares  were  good  ones  and  my  stallions 
should  have  suited  them — but — they  failed  ”  ! 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  mare  before  and  after  foaling,  of  the 
foal  when  born,  and  of  the  yearling  up  to  the  time  when  it  passes 


into  the  trainer’s  hands,  of  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the  best 
position  for  a  stud-farm,  of  the  construction  of  the  sheds,  hovels, 
and  fences,  Mr.  Day  speaks  with  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
authority  of  a  very  old  paddock  hand — in  fact,  on  these  points 
his  work  well  deserves  to  rank  as  a  text-book. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  PITT  &  IIATZFIELD  have  sent  us  an  enormous 
budget  of  music  of  “  all  sorts  and  conditions.”  In  it  we 
find  a  charming  series  of  songs,  or  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
cantata  (for  want  of  a  better  wTord),  of  Edward  Grieg,  entitled 
Reiseminder  fra  Fjeld  og  Fjord,  in  six  numbers.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  classify  this  suite  of  songs,  for  there  is  no  connecting  story 
between  the  numbers,  and  yet  the  prologue  and  epilogue  cannot 
be  isolated.  Some  of  the  songs  are,  however,  perfect  gems  in 
their  way.  “  Solvieg’s  Song,”  also  by  the  same  composer,  is 
charming,  and  abounds  in  local  colouring.  We  find  some  “Liebes- 
lieder,”  by  Marie  Wiirm,  which  are  also  far  superior  to  a  great 
many  songs  it  is  our  fate  to  review  ;  but  the  effort  to  be  original 
is  a  little  too  apparent.  “  Let  me  bathe  my  heart  again,”  a 
separate  song  of  hers,  has  some  curious  writing ;  in  one  bar  a  G 
sharp  goes  all  through  the  treble  of  the  accompaniment,  and  an 
A  flat  in  the  bass  of  the  same.  An  “  Album  of  Eight  Songs,”  by 
Arthur  Harvey,  contains  decidedly  good  work ;  one  of  them, 
“  Mailied,”  has  such  a  curious  Scotch  ring  we  suppose  it  must  be 
intentional.  “  Absence,”  by  the  same  composer,  is  also  effective. 
A  song  by  the  accomplished  writer  Maude  Valerie  White,  called 
“  Adieu,  Suzon,”  shows  her  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  form  of  composition.  “  The  King  of  Denmark’s  Pride,” 
by  Mary  Carmichael,  is  a  dreary  song  with  a  certain  amount  of 
weird  pathos.  What  there  is  of  “  Midi  au  Village,”  by  A.  Goring 
Thomas,  is  pretty ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  prolonged, 
unless  there  was  some  variety  to  the  phrase  constantly  repeated 
through  each  bar  of  the  accompaniment,  which  even  now  becomes 
monotonous.  “  The  Birth  of  Love,”  by  Malcolm  Lawson,  is  plea¬ 
santly  written.  “  To  the  Queen  of  my  Heart  ”  shows  ambition  on 
the  part  of  Agathe  Backer  Crondall.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  “  Serenade,”  a  specimen  number  of  an  album  of  nine  songs 
by  J.  Raff,  is  very  charming.  Of  very  different  kind  is  “  If 
I  were  King,”  by  R.  K.  Armitage ;  this  has  a  certain  go  in 
it  which  would  be  popular  at  penny  readings  or  entertainments 
of  that  sort.  We  like  E.  M.  Helmund’s  “Gondolier’s  Love 
Song”;  it  is  thoroughly  German  in  character.  Then  we  have 
“  There  be  none  of  Beauty’s  daughters,”  by  Frances  Allitzen ; 
“  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning,”  a  pretty,  simple  little  song, 
with  much  pathos  ;  and  “  A  Constant  Lover  ” — both  by  C.  A. 
Lidgey.  He  also  sends  a  transcription,  for  piano  solo,  of 
Schumann’s  “Bilder  aus  Osten,”  which  is  too  technically  easy 
to  do  justice  to  Schumann.  An  “  Impromptu  Mazurke,”  by 
Theodore  Lack,  has  a  certain  brilliance,  with  a  good  deal  of 
repetition.  “  Madrigal,”  one  of  a  series  of  six  morceaux,  is  a 
nicely  written  piece,  for  violoncello  and  piano,  by  Ernest 
Gillet.  The  “  Airs  Populaires  Napolitains  transcrits  pour  Violon 
et  Piano,”  by  Guido  Papini,  are  spirited  volkslieder,  and  show 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  virtuoso.  Another  duet  by  him 
for  violin  and  piano  for  juvenile  performers,  called  “  Soirees 
Enfantins,”  carries  out  its  purpose  well.  Two  things  by  Bonawitz — 
“  A  March  for  Piano  and  Violin  ”  and  a  “  Valse  Concert  ” — have 
some  originality,  and  two  gavottes — “Nina”  and  “Irene”— by 
Henri  Kaiser  and  Fritz  Kirchner,  bring  Messrs.  Pitt  &  ITatzfield’s 
present  list  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Charles  Woolhouse  sends  us  two  songs  by  Gerard  F.  Cobb, 
“  Lullaby,”  and  a  “  Spanish  Lament,”  which  is  very  dramatic  and 
effective.  Then  there  are  three  songs  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fox,  with 
words  by  Shelley,  to  which  justice  is  hardly  done ;  the  music 
strikes  us  as  being  so  bald  and  thin,  without  passion  or  pathos. 
In  “The  Faded  Violet,”  No.  2,  the  simplicity  is  overdone.  No.  3 
is  the  best  and  most  original — “  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee  ” — 
but  even  in  this  the  harmonics  of  the  accompaniment  are  very 
poor.  We  have  a  most  satisfactory  “Suite  in  D  major,”  by 
G.  Saint  George;  evidently  Handel  is  his  model.  The  only 
danger  of  so  close  an  imitation  is  summed  up  by  the  proverb 
“  Comparisons  are  odious.”  “  L’Adieu,”  by  G.  J.  llubini,  is  well 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  singing  qualities  of  a  violin  or  violon¬ 
cello. 

We  have  from  the  London  Music  Publishing  Company  a  small 
volume  of  Six  Songs,  words  by  Thomas  Moore,  by  Joseph  S.  Ward ; 
they  are  a  taking  set,  quite  worth  knowing.  A  capital  Estey 
Organ  Tutor,  by  King  Hall,  comes  from  the  Estey  Organ  Com¬ 
pany.  It  commences  with  a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
elements  of  music,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  practical  part — namely, 
exercises  for  American  organs,  and  then  an  excellent  selection  of 
voluntaries  from  the  best  composers.  Altogether  it  is  a  most 
useful  work. 

From  the  firm  of  Mozart  Allen  we  have  three  dances  for  the 
piano,  a  valse,  “Twinkling  Stars,”  by  Louis  Lamar,  “Sunshine,” 
a  Mazurka,  by  B.  Leupold,  and  “  Ivy  Green,”  a  polka,  by 
W.  M.  Ilobkirk.  It  strikes  us  with  wonder  how  any  one  can 
think  it  worth  while  publishing  the  first,  it  is  so  utterly  trite  and 
commonplace  ;  the  Mazurka  is  not  much  better,  but  the  Polka  has 
a  little  more  life.  Two  songs  come  from  C.  Jeffreys,  by  Ernst 
Ilelmer,  entitled  “  Life,  we’ve  been  long  together,”  and  “  They  say 
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there  is  anguish.”  They  are  average  drawing-room  songs  of  the 
usual  type.  “  Christmas  Night,”  by  Ruthven  Finlayson,  is  an 
improvement  on  these  latter  ;  it  is  bright  and  cheery,  rather  in  the 
old  style,  and  well  calculated  to  help  towards  what  is  considered 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  Christmas.  Mr.  G.  Ajello  publishes 
two  songs  of  his  own  composing,  one,  a  Serenade,  with  mandoline 
or  violin  obbligato,  is  very  spirited  and  Italian  in  character ; 
we  care  less  for  the  “  Ave  Maria.”  “  Good  Night,”  by  Wentworth 
Bennett,  published  by  Enoch  &  Sons,  might  become  popular. 

A  large  packet  comes  from  Reynolds  &  Co.  “The  Merry 
Duchess,”  an  intermezzo  for  piano,  by  E.  Bogetti,  is  a  graceful 
piece  in  polka  time ;  also  a  “  Danse  Reverie,”  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  “  Golden  Ferns,” 
by  D’Auvergne  Barnard,  is  a  pretty  sparkling  mazurka.  The 
“Dance  of  the  Witches,”  by  Tlieo  Bonheur,  is  an  effective  little 
piece ;  but  the  witches  must  have  been  in  an  uncommonly  good 
humour  when  they  danced  to  it,  much  belying  their  usual  cha¬ 
racter.  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Co.  also  send  us  several  songs, 
rather  curiously  published.  The  back  sheet  of  the  song  is  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  the  first  sheet  of  the  music  of  another  song, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  end 
to  begin  at.  “  Grannie’s  Rings,”  by  Tlieo  Bonheur,  is  a  simple 
song,  well  suited  to  the  words  ;  and  “  Honor’s  Watchword,”  by 
the  same,  is  a  patriotic  march  with  plenty  of  go.  “  Miserere 
Nobis,”  by  M.  Piccolomini,  is  meant  to  be  dramatic,  but  is 
wanting  in  power,  and  succeeds  in  being  very  dreary.  “The 
Garden  of  Prayer,”  by  Vernon  Rey,  might  be  mildly  pretty 
as  a  ballad  ;  but  we  object  to  our  Saviour’s  most  sacred 
words  set  in  conversational  form  as  a  drawing-room  song.  “  The 
Last  Vespers,”  by  Cuthbert  Vane,  is  one  of  those  semi-reli¬ 
gious  songs  which  the  “  Lost  Chord  ”  of  Sullivan  has  brought 
so  much  into  fashion.  Then  “  If  you  but  knew,”  a  song  by 
Oscar  Verne,  has  nothing  very  new  or  striking  about  it,  but 
is  sufficiently  attractive  to  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
repertoire  of  many  drawing-room  performers.  As  Christmas 
draws  near,  compositions  in  music  seem  to  grow  and  multiply  to 
an  extraordinary  extent ;  it  may  help  the  good  cheer  of  the  season, 
but  we  doubt  altogether  if  it  is  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
music  as  an  art. 


SOME  RECENT  LAW  BOOKS.* 

R.  HERBERT  STEPHEN’S  little  book  is  an  apparently 
complete  manual  of  the  authorities  on  malicious  prosecu¬ 
tion,  a  subject  in  many  ways  complicated  both  by  its  nature  and 
by  its  history.  The  most  interesting  chapter  to  the  studious 
reader  (as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Stephen  himself)  will  be 
the  discussion  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  judge  and  jury 
in  determining  whether  the  prosecution  complained  of  was 
undertaken  by  the  defendant  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause.  Want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  one  of  the 
things  (for  there  are  several  others)  which  the  plaintiff  must 
establish  in  order  to  succeed,  and  recover  damages.  If  modern 
judges  were  free  to  lay  down  a  rule  according  to  the  general 
modern  habit  of  dealing  with  what  are  called  questions  of  mixed 
fact  and  law,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  would  be 
held  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  jury,  subject  to  the  general 
power  and  duty  of  the  Court,  to  decide,  if  required — not 
whether  they  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from 
the  evidence,  but — whether  there  was  any  evidence  from  which 
the  jury  could  reasonably  have  formed  the  conclusion  they  did 
form.  But  it  has  been  held,  first  that  not  the  jury  but  the  Court 
must  decide  whether  the  specific  facts  as  found  establish  a  want 
of  reasonable  and  probable  cause;  and  also,  anomalously,  that 
there  are  no  settled  rules  by  which  the  Court  can  guide  itself  in 
such  decision.  This  is  a  singular  and  inconvenient  doctrine,  and 
of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  to  evade  it.  One 
may  compare  the  evolution  or  revolution  of  the  criminal  law  on 
the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel ;  but  in  this  case  the  revolution 
has  not  yet  been  consummated  by  anything  answering  to  Fox’s 
Act.  Mr.  Stephen  thinks  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  legislative  simpli¬ 
fication  which  would  recast  in  a  straightforward  form  the  work¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  modern  law.  Meanwhile,  he  points  out  that  it 
is  possible,  and  seems  technically  free  from  objection,  for  the  judge 
to  put  a  series  of  nominally  specific  questions  to  the  jury  in  away 
which  really  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  their  hands.  You  must 
not  ask  the  jury  whether  the  prosecutor  had  on  the  whole  reason¬ 
able  cause  ;  but  you  may  ask  them  whether  he  honestly  believed 
in  his  case,  and  also  whether  his  belief  was  founded  on  the  use  of 
reasonable  diligence  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth.  This  practi¬ 
cally  abrogates  the  old  rule,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  that 
it  would  be  well  to  abrogate  it  formally. 

The  book  which  in  its  youth  was  Wilsons  Judicature  Acts  has 
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for  the  last  year  or  two  entered  on  a  new  and  vigorous  career  as 
Wilson's  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  aims 
at  making  its  youth  perpetual  by  a  regular  annual  revision.  So 
long  as  the  present  editors  are  in  charge  of  the  undertaking  there 
seems  every  reason  to  think  that  its  high  position  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  information  is  both  fall  and  accurate  ;  but  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  this  volume  as  a  complete  manual  when  the  holding 
of  it  is  a  weariness  even  to  both  hands.  This  is  the  only  drawback 
to  its  use.  It  would  be  worth  considering  whether  in  future 
editions  it  cannot  be  in  some  degree  abated. 

Many  of  us  will  soon  want  to  know  both  what  the  County 
Councils  must  and  may  do  and  what  they  may  not.  “Bazalgette 
and  Humphreys  ”  deserves  to  become,  if  not  a  household  word, 
at  least  as  familiar  a  name  in  counties  as  we  believe  the  authors’ 
work  on  municipal  government  has  already  made  it  in  boroughs. 
Not  only  the  principal  Act  of  this  year,  but  the  other  Acts,  por¬ 
tions  of  Acts,  Orders  in  Council,  and  what  not,  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  convenient  for  the  understanding  of  it,  are  set  out  and 
commented  on  in  an  orderly  and  workmanlike  manner. 

Mr.  "Whitley  Stokes’s  useful  edition  of  the  Indian  Codes — 
which  has  for  the  first  time  put  the  modern  legislation  of  our 
Indian  Empire  fairly  within  the  reach  of  English  readers — is 
now  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  This 
is  obviously  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Indian  Codes  of 
Criminal  and  Civil  Procedure,  which  take  the  greater  share  of 
these  1,200  and  odd  pages  to  themselves.  For  English  lawyers 
of  a  speculative  or  reforming  turn  the  most  interesting  thing 
here  will  be  the  Evidence  Act.  Mr.  "Whitley  Stokes’s  critical 
introduction  to  it  should  be  read  by  every  one  wdio  is  disposed 
to  make  light  of  the  difficulties  of  reducing  a  body  of  “judge- 
made  law  ”  to  a  satisfactory  code.  The  Evidence  Act  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  product  of  less  ability  or  zeal  than  its  com¬ 
panions,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  unity  of  design.  But 
it  was  passed  with  comparatively  little  preliminary  discussion  and 
ripening,  and  the  result  is  that  the  experience  of  fifteen  years 
has  disclosed  a  good  many  weak  points.  In  part,  however,  the 
difficulties  are  what  a  Continental  theorist  would  call  immanent. 
Agreement  on  the  ultimate  logical  or  philosophical  foundations  ot 
the  doctrine  of  evidence,  or  even  agreement  as  to  the  point  at 
which  legal  analysis  should  cease,  would  perhaps  not  be  brought 
much  nearer  by  any  amount  of  discussion  ;  and  on  the  practical 
side  there  must  always  be  trouble  in  adapting  the  canons  and 
presumptions  of  the  Common  Law  for  the  use  of  a  society  in 
which  a  High  Court  can  deliberately  record  its  opinion  that  oral 
evidence  is  prima  facie  not  entitled  to  belief.  And  yet  we  have 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  County  Court  judge  in  a  populous 
district,  who  formerly  had  experience  of  Indian  judicial  work, 
that  the  perjury  common  among  suitors  in  his  present  juris¬ 
diction  exceeds  anything  he  ever  knew  in  India. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes’s  notes  are  clear  and  apparently  sufficient. 
It  was  perhaps  an  excess  of  care  to  collect,  as  illustrations  to  a 
section  on  jurisdiction,  a  number  of  decisions  on  the  non¬ 
existence  of  a  substantive  cause  of  action  in  suits  brought  for 
such  matters  as  neglecting  to  offer  food  to  an  idol.  But  the 
contents  of  the  note  are  amusing  enough  to  excuse  if  not  to- 
justify  it. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  SHORTHOUSE  has  produced  in  The  Countess  Eve  a 
book  which  it  is  not  easy  to  criticize.  It  wrould  be  a  simple 
matter  to  ridicule  it ;  but  that  would  be  very  cheap.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  way  to  its  charm  of  style,  and  praise  it 
extravagantly ;  but  that  also,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  wrong. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  but  with  more  determination  than  ever 
before,  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  written  in  The  Countess  Eve  a  story  of 
social  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  seems  to  be  inspired, 
to  an  almost  equal  degree,  by  Crebillon  fils  and  by  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  amalgam  of  refined 
sensualism  and  ascetic  mysticism,  of  champagne  suppers  and  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  of  the  real,  with  rouge  on  its 
cheeks,  and  the  supernatural,  with  a  nimbus  round  its  head. 
All  this  is  sufficiently  puzzling  to  a  critic  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  unjust  to  a  genuine  talent,  whatever  vagaries  that  talent 
may  indulge  in ;  and  we  repeat  that  we  have  had  much  search¬ 
ing  of  heart  in  preparing  to  sit  in  judgment  on  The  Countess 
Eve.  The  action  is  laid  in  the  year  1785,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  an  unnamed  city  of  Burgundy,  which  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  Dijon  and  somewhat  Besanjon,  and  may  very  probably 
be  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  life  of  the  citizens  of  this 
town  is  carefully  described,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
narrow,  prosaic,  and  trivial  to  the  last  degree.  The  town  has, 
however,  a  good  theatre,  and  some  of  the  actors  and  singers  on 
this  stage  are  personages  of  a  higher  class,  because,  being  artists, 
they  are  awakened.  Mr.  Shorthouse,  in  several  of  his  imaginative 
writings,  has  suggested  these  three  classes — the  common  herd  of 

*  The  Countess  Eve.  By  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  London:  Macmillan  Sc 
Co.  1888. 

Through  the  Long  Night.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst 
&  Blackett.  i889. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera ;  or,  the  Professor's  Sister.  A  Romance.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne.  Londou  :  Chatto  Sc  Windus.  r888. 

The.  Power  of  the  Hand.  By  F.  E.  M.  Xotley.  3  vols.  London  :  Ward 
&  Downey.  1888. 
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men,  who  rank  lowest;  the  artists,  who  rank  higher;  and  the 
ecstatic  persons  of  quality,  who  embrace  mystical  religion  and 
thus  become  the  most  exalted  of  the  three.  So  in  The  Countess 
Eve  we  have,  as  the  examples  of  this  classification,  the  actor  La 
Valliere,  full  of  artistic  fire  and  sensibility,  and  the  Abbess, 
who,  lifted  above  all  human  cares,  supplies  the  religious 
machinery  of  the  tale,  and  raises  the  various  figures  of  the 
drama,  one  by  one,  purged  by  trial,  to  her  own  consummate 
level.  Besides  these  two  central  personages  we  have  the 
fascinating,  but  somewhat  shadowy  and  even  allegorical,  Countess 
Eve,  whose  private  garden  is  named  Paradise,  and  whose 
favourite  station  therein  is  underneath  the  Tree  of  Life,  a  certain 
stately  Arbor  vitae.  Still  less  real  is  the  opera-singer  De  Brie,  a 
youth  of  exquisite  dignity  and  purity  of  life,  unspotted  by  the 
world,  who  possesses  an  hypnotic  power  of  second  sight.  And, 
thirdly,  there  is  a  wholly  phantasmal  and  impersonal  Abbe,  who, 
to  put  it  quite  baldly,  turns  out  to  be  the  devil.  These  and  other 
personages,  whose  conversations  and  intrigues  are  set  in  a  highly 
elaborate  and  embroidered  setting  of  modulated  landscape-effects, 
move  through  the  pages  of  The  Countess  Eve  like  couples  in  some 
old-fashioned  solemn  dance.  At  the  end  of  it  all  we  are  left 
wondering,  like  sick  Tristram  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem, 
whether  it  has  been  a  real  narrative,  or  merely  the  wind  blowing 
a  tapestry-hanging  in  and  out.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Shorthouse 
is  much  too  much  preoccupied  about  two  things,  his  moral  and 
his  style,  to  do  justice  to  his  story.  We  fancy  that,  as  a  writer, 
he  could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words,  used 
in  this  book  for  his  hero,  De  Brie  : — 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  be  was  a  happy  man.  His  disposition  was 
singularly  sweet  and  placid,  and  he  escaped,  by  an  instinctive  recoil,  every¬ 
thing  that  was  coarse,  cruel,  or  unpleasant.  His  religion  consisted  in 
following  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  he  avoided  intuitively  the  dis¬ 
quieting  and  difficult  aspects  both  of  life  and  thought.  The  existence  of 
beauty  was  to  him  a  safeguard  and  an  asylum  from  all  the  attacks 
of  Satan  and  of  doubt.  It  led  him  to  a  Father  in  Heaven.  To  him  the 
long  range  of  white  summits  were,  indeed,  the  heavenly  Beulah.  Every 
lovely  chord,  or  sunset,  or  mountain  rill,  or  rocky  valley,  assured  him  of  a 
higher  life ;  and,  safe  in  this  fairyland,  he  could  defy  the  distracting  sights 
of  evil  or  the  insinuating  whispers  of  doubt. 

M  e  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  more  accurately 
the  spirit  in  which  The  Countess  Eve  has  been  carried  out.  But  such 
an  ideal  of  life,  especially  when  expressed  in  delicately-balanced 
sentences,  every  epithet  in  which  has  been  laboriously  sought, 
though  not  always  successfully  found,  does  not  help  a  man  to 
write  a  good  novel.  Something  more,  in  fact,  is  needed  to  write 
an  interesting  story  of  the  visionary  type  and  exquisite  form 
which  alone  the  author  aims  at.  We  give  Mr.  Shorthouse  full 
credit  for  his  ambition,  such  as  it  is.  We  do  not  wish  him  to  be 
vigorous,  or  realistic,  or  funny,  or  sensational,  nor  claim  from 
him  any  of  the  qualities  which  he  makes  no  effort  to  reach.  If 
he  chooses  to  compose  an  Anglican  homily  in  the  style  of  Le 
Temple  de  Guide,  we  shall  be  the  last  to  blame  him  if  his  odd 
experiment  really  comes  off.  But  if  he  is  languid  as  well  as 
exquisite,  if  he  is  clumsy  in  managing  a  .supernatural  machinery 
of  his  own  invention,  if  he  is  carried  off  his  legs  by  his  own  scheme 
of  allegory,  he  must  not  call  us  bigoted  if  we  are  unable  to  com¬ 
mend  wliat  he  writes.  A\  e  do  not  say  that  The  Countess  Eve — 
which,  in  fact,  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  fantastic  religious  litera¬ 
ture — is  clumsy  or  languid,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  should  be  say¬ 
ing  less  than  the  truth  if  we  did  not  admit  that  it  is  less  enter¬ 
taining  and  less  adroitly  developed  than  the  stories  of  so  careful 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Shorthouse  should  be. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  Through  the  Long  Night,  for 
the  practised  pen  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every 
page  of  it.  It  is,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  hard  and 
bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of 
plot,  untrue  to  life,  violently  prejudiced,  and  yet  indisputablv 
clever  and  readable.  That  the  reader  will  fly  into  a  rage  over 
many  pages  of  Through  the  Long  Night  is  pretty  certain ;  but 
when  he  has  deprecated  the  artificial  manner  and  the  smart  tone, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  book  is  not  the  work  of  an 
ordinary  mind,  and  that  it  claims  respectful  attention.  Pre¬ 
eminent  among  the  characters  is  the  figure  of  Miles  Stagg,  the  self- 
made  miner,  a  vigorous  old  creature  who  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  mostly  with  a  fine  old  crusted  adjective  thrown  in 
with  it.  He  lias  a  chum,  by  courtesy  described  as  “the  head- 
gardener,  who  is  really  an  ex-miner  as  unsuccessful  as  Miles  is 
successful.  This  personage  is  a  mere  stalking-horse  for  the  wit 
of  Miles  btagg,  trotted  in  tor  the  facetious  millionaire  to  crack 
his  jokes  and  “  sweer  his  sweer  ”  upon.  The  miner's  son,  Caleb 
Stagg— the  omadhaun  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  calls  him,  with 
cryptic  emphasis — is  introduced  that  the  awkward  shyness  of  an 
ill-dressed  youth  at  a  iashionable  garden-party  may  be  depicted 
with  almost  cruel  truthfulness.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Clanricarde, 
a  regular  A\  hite  Devil,  who  henpecks  “  that  poor  George,”  her 
husband,  and  whose  one  idea,  dwelt  upon  with  the  rich  Lintonian 
cynicism,  is  that  her  daughter  must  and  shall  marry  money. 
There  are  also  three  heroines  and  two  heroes,  of  the  most  con¬ 
ventional  type,  Greek  divinities  of  matchless  beauty  every  one 
of  them,  one  heroine  alone  being  lifted  from  this  uniformity  of 
faultless  loveliness  by  possessing  ears  that  look  like  jug-handles 
from  behind.  One  of  the  heroes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  of  that 
naughty,  “  sensuous,  artistic  temperament  ”  which  lady-novelists 
are  just  now  so  fond  of  smiting,  and  the  other  does  not  quite  carry 
out  the  impression  which  the  author  desires  to  give ;  for,  while 
she  states  that  he  is  irresistibly  handsome  and  fascinatingly 
spirited,  his  actions  depict  him  to 'the  eye  of  the  reader  as  obsti¬ 


nate,  unscrupulous,  and  bad-tempered.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  often 
mentions  a  mysterious  “She”  in  these  volumes.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  deity  once  worshipped  at  Ivor ;  but,  in 
any  case,  we  wish  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  would  refrain  from  adoring 
her  in  adjectival  form  and  in  French.  “She”  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  not  “  this  El/e  woman,”  if  you  please.  Like  a  practised 
cook  preparing  a  familiar  dish,  with  here  her  dash  of  salt,  and 
here  her  pinch  of  pepper,  the  writer  of  Through  the  Long  Night 
speeds  along  the  course  her  attractive  story  and  has  no  fear  of 
the  reviewer  before  her  eyes. 

The  central  incident  of  The  Spectre  of  the  Camera  is  one 
which  would  be  more  conveniently  carried  out  on  the  stage  than 
in  a  book.  The  intrigues  of  a  certain  party  of  Americans  and 
Germans  scattered  through  the  woods  of  a  Saxon  mountain-side 
are  seen  and  recorded  by  a  narrator  who  watches  them  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  from  the  ulterior  of  a  camera-obscura.  As 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  a  little  too  pointedly  says,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  “  combines  the  realism  of  nature  with  the  imaginative 
charm  of  a  theatre.”  The  person  inside  the  camera  directs  the 
lens  in  various  directions,  and  starts  off  on  a  voyage  of  social 
discovery.  What  he  sees  are  really  successive  scenes  of  melo¬ 
drama,  or  rather  of  melodramatic  ballet ;  for  of  course,  though 
he  observes  the  action  of  his  personages  clearly  enough,  he  has  to 
guess  their  words  from  their  gestures.  He  is  rewarded  by  wit¬ 
nessing  a  series  of  most  remarkable  and  compromising  incidents, 
including  an  attempted  murder  and  the  providential  apparition  of 
the  ghost  of  a  living  man.  It  should  perhaps  be  said  at  once 
that  the  book  teems  with  “phantoms  of  the  living,”  spiritual 
visitations,  spectral  illusions,  and  the  like,  in  the  most  modern 
taste.  This  does  not  prevent  The  Spectre  of  the  Camera  from 
being  a  sprightly  and  vivacious  story,  nor,  although  it  deals  so 
mueli  with  the  wondrous  world  of  “  spooks,”  is  it  at  all  unwhole* 
some.  On  the  other  hand,  it  errs  by  being  a  little  vulgar  some¬ 
times.  The  rapidity  with  which,  almost  on  first  acquaintance, 
the  heroines,  Catalina  and  Hildegarae,  develop  storms  of  amatory 
passion  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  unusual ;  but  it  all  comes 
right  at  last.  We  have  earnestly  endeavoured  not  to  hint  at 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  secret,  which  it  was  rather  difficult  not 
to  do.  Any  reader  who  is  not  extremely  fastidious  may  find 
pleasure  in  making  this  discovery  for  himself.  Of  course  bright 
observation  and  touches  of  wit  are  not  infrequent  in  The  Spectre 
of  the  Camera ;  the  male  reader  who  is  not  diverted,  for  instance, 
with  the  instrument  called  the  Register  of  Virtue  must  be  hard 
to  please. 

In  The  Power  of  the  Hand,  men  howl  with  horror  and  disgust, 
and  then  break  into  tears  like  a  woman ;  piercing  shrieks,  every 
time,  go  ringing  out  over  the  sea  ;  some  ladies  have  a  jaw  like  a 
serpent  and  an  eye  like  an  alligator,  and  a  thin  greedy  mouth  like 
a  wrolf ;  the  light  hair  of  other  ladies  glitters  like  limp  snakes 
sleeping ;  they  “  hold  on  to  Carrie  with  both  hands,  quivering 
and  trembling  in  an  agony  of  fear,  while  every  shout  of  the 
sailors,  every  rush  of  sea  across  the  deck,  every  fierce  howl  of 
the  tempest,  elicits  a  fresh  shriek  from  their  lips,  a  renewed 
trembling  and  writhing  of  their  frame.”  The  book  goes  on  like 
this  without  intermission  through  three  volumes,  and  people  who 
are  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  like  The  Power  of  the  Hand 
very  much. 


FIELD  FORTIFICATION.* 

TTTE  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  when  noticing  Captain 
»  '  Mayne’s  Infantry  Fire  Tactics,  to  point  out  that,  indiffe¬ 
rent  as  must  be  considered  the  state  of  musketry  instruction  in  the 
army,  we  at  least  possessed  in  our  language  what  is  admittedly  the 
most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject ;  similar  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  Colonel  Brackenbury’s  Field  Works,  the  latest  volume 
of  the  valuable  series  of  “Military  Handbooks”  edited  by  tint 
indefatigable  officer.  Merely  to  pronounce  Colonel  Brackenbury’s 
book  good  of  its  kind  would  be  very  inadequate  criticism ;  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  work  on  field 
engineering  which,  whilst  embodying  all  the  information  that  can 
be  gathered  from  purely  technical  treatises,  is  written  on  the 
lines  of  what  may  be  called  “  military  philosophy.”  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  writer,  speaking  in  the  preface  of  the 
“  appalling  dulness”  which  characterizes  almost  every  treatise  on 
fortification,  expresses  great  fear  that  much  of  this  dulness  may 
be  found  to  appertain  to  his  own  work.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  bring  ourselves  to  believe  a  writer  of  Colonel  Bracken¬ 
bury’s  stamp  guilty  of  such  a  weak  device  as  mock  modesty,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  the  labour  entailed  in  the  production  of 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  the  best  book  extant  on 
the  subject — a  labour  necessitating  the  analysis  and  collation  of 
an  immense  and  terribly  iterative  literature — has  blunted,  as  it 
does  with  so  many  authors,  his  power  of  criticizing  his  own 
work. 


*  Field  Works:  tlieir  Technical  Construction  and  Tactical  Application. 
By  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  K.A.,  Director  of  the  Artillery  College. 
With  Appendices  and  .Nineteen  Plates.  Being  the  Seventh  Volume  of 
Military  Handbooks  for  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  Edited  by 
Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury.  With  i  vol.  of  Plates.  London  :  Regan  Paul, 
Trench,  Sc  Co.  1888. 

Field  Fortification :  Notes  cm  Text  Books.  Specially  Designed  and 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  Officers  preparing  for  Promotion  Examination.  By 
Major  II.  D.  Hutchinson,  Bengal  Stall'  Corps.  Gale  &  Polden’s  Military 
Scries.  Chatham.  1888. 
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The  exhaustive  treatment  of  field  fortification,  from  the  purely 
engineering  point  of  view,  is  no  doubt  a  comparatively  unattrac¬ 
tive  subject.  Field  works  lack  most  of  the  specially  alluring 
characteristics  of  permanent  fortification  ;  ever  hampered  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  time,  site,  and  materials,  except  under  the  rarest 
circumstances,  they  inevitably  retain  the  incomplete,  “  make¬ 
shift  ”  character  of  temporary  structures.  About  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  redoubts,  field  casemates  and  epaulments,  defensive  posts, 
and  extemporized  obstacles  there  never  can  be  the  keen  satisfac¬ 
tion  derived  from  completeness,  unexceptionable  neatness  and 
symmetry,  scientific  provision,  regardless  of  cost,  against  every 
conceivable  eventuality — in  fact,  none  of  the  pride  and  circum¬ 
stance  appertaining  to  regular  forts  and  batteries.  Nevertheless, 
■with  reference  to  modern  warfare  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  assert 
that  field  works,  even  of  the  most  ephemeral  nature,  play  an  all- 
important  part  on  the  battlefield,  and  that  the  spade  has,  there¬ 
fore,  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  rifle.  In  fact,  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  military  science  is  no  longer  one  which  I 
can  be  left  to  the  regular  engineer. 

Furthermore,  the  methods,  comparatively  simple,  because 
necessarily  limited  in  scope,  of  securing  in  the  field  the  advan-  j 
tages  of  cover  for  oneself  and  obstruction  to  the  enemy  form  only, 
so  to  speak,  the  ABC  of  the  art.  They  bear  to  the  whole 
subject  of  field  fortification  a  proportion  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  drill  and  evolutions  bear  to  tactics  in  the  broad  sense. 
The  military  student  who  has  become  familiar  with  every  re¬ 
cognized  type  of  field  work,  with  the  available  value  of  field 
materials,  and  the  relations  of  areas  to  time  and  tasks,  with  the 
capabilities  of  soldiers’  spades  and  billhooks,  finds  himself  in 
position  to  begin  the  real  study  of  the  art — namely,  the  tactical 
employment  of  improvised  fortification.  Thus  is  this  study 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals 
exclusively  with  matters  of  detail,  hard  facts  and  figures,  with 
what  we  might  call  “  recipes  ”  concerning  average  cases,  and 
“wrinkles”  applicable  to  special  circumstances.  This  sort  of 
work  demands  little  else  but  memory  and  a  modicum  of 
mechanical  disposition.  The  other  deals  with  the  judicious 
application  of  works  to  the  broad  purposes  of  war,  with  their 
influence  on  the  moral  of  troops  and  their  suitability  to  the 
protean  circumstances  of  the  offensive  or  the  defensive. 

Even  on  the  subject  of  pure  engineering — one  which  has  been 
copiously  written  about,  and  no  doubt  somewhat  drearily,  as  the 
author  remarks — Colonel  Brackenbury  has  managed  to  invest 
his  statements  with  a  very  “  human  ”  interest.  In  his  general 
description  of  staple  contrivances  we  find  an  attractive,  in¬ 
tellectual  smack,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  he  traces  the 
“  evolution  ”  of  all  the  ideas  embodied  in  typical  constructions. 
Undoubtedly  this  logical  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  historical 
treatment  of  technicalities  has  saved  that  portion  of  his  book 
from  the  dulness  he  dreads,  and  secured  one  of  his  chief  pur¬ 
poses  ;  any  ordinary  reader  can  indeed  “  master  its  contents, 
among  which  will  be  found  no  mysteries,  real  or  pretended.” 
The  author  would  have  already  done  sufficiently  good  work  had 
he  merely  expounded  a  technical  branch  of  the  art  of  war  in  a 
manner,  not  only  exact,  but  highly  readable  ;  but  in  dealing  with 
the  tactical  application  of  field  works  he  engages  on  ground  com¬ 
paratively  little  trodden,  and  he  succeeds  in  presenting  a  subject 
which  offers  much  scope  for  original  research  in  a  critical  manner 
seldom  equalled  by  military  writers. 

The  ruling  ideas  which  give  the  special  tone  to  Colonel 
Brackenbury’s  work  are — firstly,  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  true  “  object  ”  of  field  fortification  is,  at  every  step,  fully  as 
important  as  the  art  of  constructing  works,  and  that  it  is  per¬ 
niciously  easy  to  mistake  the  ultimate  purpose  of  “cover  and 
obstructions,”  to  over-fortify,  in  fact,  and  thus  to  lose  the  all- 
important  spirit  of  offensive ;  secondly,  that  as  “  the  whole  art  of 
strategy  and  tactics  is  summed  up  in  the  principle  to  be  superior 
at  the  right  time  and  place”  and  as  superiority  need  not  always 
be  that  of  numbers  or  even  skill,  but  may  be  found  in  higher 
moral  tone,  much  may  be  done  bv  judicious  use  of  cover  to  ensure 
at  the  critical  moment  this  superiority  in  “  moral  ”  or  “  nervous 
energy.”  As  a  practical  soldier,  and  one  who  lias  seen  closely 
every  great  military  operation  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
Colonel  Brackenbury  insists  strenuously  on  the  fact,  so  constantly 
neglected  by  theoretical  writers,  that  the  whole  value  of  troops 
depends  on  their  nervous  energy.  “  1  have  seen  strong  men  faint,  die, 
and  even  weep  in  war  from  pureexhaustion,  and  there  are  many  steps 
between  absolute  failure  and  perfect  condition.  The  moral  sense 
is  equally  capable  of  many  stages  between  heroism  and  collapse 
of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  a  good  officer  will  be  shown  by  his 
power  of  keeping  his  men  in  good  heart  and  strength  as  long  as 
possible .” 

The  author’s  insistance  on  the  necessity  of  husbanding  the 
moral  and  physical  strength  of  troops  by  the  provision  of  cover 
until  the  moment  of  the  offensive  has  come  is,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  at  first  seem,  closely  connected  with  the  military  principle 
that,  except  in  rare  cases,  fortification  defeats  its  own  ends  if  it 
only  provides  for  passive  defence.  Success  on  the  battle-field  is 
never  achieved  by  mere  resistance,  however  successful,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attack,  either  direct  or  counter,  is  suc¬ 
cessful  if  it  succeed,  however  slightly,  anywhere,  whilst  passive 
defence  is  an  utter  failure  if  it  fail  even  at  one  point  only.  The 
tactical  value  of  a  good  field  work  is  therefore  tested,  assuming  it 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cover,  by  the  facilities  it  offers 
for  successful  counter-attack  at  the  critical  moment  of  an  action. 

On  this  topic  Colonel  Brackenbury’s  own  words  are  so  pregnant 


that  it  will  be  best  to  quote  them  verbatim.  Speaking  of  the 
true  tactical  object  of  field  fortification,  he  points  out  that  “It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  husbanding  nervous 
energy  to  the  last  moment  possible.  After  a  fever  or  long  fasting 
the  bravest  men  are  sometimes  reduced  to  such  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  as  to  start  at  the  slightest  noise.  .  .  .  Between  that  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  full  stock  of  energy  there  are  many  stages;  no  troops- 
can  bear  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  exposure  to  fire  without 
suffering  in  moral  force,  which  is  but  another  word  for  one  form 
of  nervous  energy.  Northern  races,  such  as  English,  Germans,. 
Russians,  are  cooler,  and  therefore  do  not  expend  nervous  energy 
so  fast  as  Southern ;  but  the  best  of  us  must  yield  at  last. 
Economy  of  nervous  energy  is  even  more  important  than  economy 
of  food  or  ammunition.  .  .  .  We  may  recollect  with  advantage 
how  completely  the  use  of  field  casemates  at  Plevna  prevented 
the  Turks  from  being  shaken  by  the  long-sustained  bombardment 
of  the  Russians.  During  the  bombardment  most  of  the  Turks 
sought  shelter ;  on  the  commencement  of  the  assault  they  poured 
out  of  the  casemate  entirely  fresh  and  ready.” 

Colonel  Brackenbury’s  book  deals  in  due  proportion  with  every 
branch  of  the  art,  from  the  construction  of  a  loophole  to  the 
attack  of  a  large  position,  and  necessarily  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  tactical  questions,  the  methods  of  defending  and 
attacking  localities,  woods,  defiles,  and  villages,  among  the  ex¬ 
amples  more  elaborately  detailed  being  the  admirable  defence  of 
Saragossa,  the  very  special  case  of  the  Torres  Yedras  lines,  and 
the  operations  around  Plevna.  As  we  have  said  before,  every 
topic  is  treated  from  the  very  broadest  point  of  view.  The  author, 
indeed,  is  particularly  anxious  that  his  volume  should  not  be 
used  for  vulgar  “  cramming  ”  purposes,  and  has  attempted,  to  use- 
his  own  words,  to  make  it  “  as  unattractive  as  possible  to  those 
who  have  only  that  evil  purpose  in  mind.”  Seeing  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done,  we  can  hardly  condemn  its  intention ;  but  is 
not  “  evil  purpose  ”  an  overstrong  word  ?  As  long  as  there  are 
examinations,  whether  competitive  or  qualifying,  there  will  be 
cramming  of  sorts,  and  examinations  are,  after  all,  the  only  way 
discovered  thus  far  to  ensure  that  young  officers  shall  know 
something  of  their  profession.  Moreover,  we  should  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  anathema  against  cramming,  Colonel 
Brackenbury’s  first  five  chapters  at  least,  and  the  volume  of 
appendices  and  plates,  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  students 
preparing  for  examinations,  and  furthermore  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  inspire  them  with  a  strong  desire  to  become  in  time  the 
“  real  military  student  ”  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

Like  much  of  the  military  literature  published  of  late  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  latest  volume  of  the  “  Handbooks  of  Officers  and  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  ”  is  addressed  very  specially  to  the  Militia 
and  the  Volunteers.  We  are  quite  willing  to  endorse  the 
writer’s  assurance  that,  if  all  our  leaders  of  men  in  the  auxiliary 
services  really  would  “master”  its  contents,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  learn,  “not  only  how  to  delay  the  march  of  an  invader, 
but  to  make  the  villages  and  towns  of  England  mere  graves  for 
the  famous  invading  army  of  100,000  men  which  certainly  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  some  day  landed  on  our  shores.” 

Major  Hutchinson’s  Field  Fortification  is  a  production  of  a 
very  different  kind ;  but,  although  typically  a  “  cramming  ”  book, 
is  also  a  very  good  work.  Its  aims  are,  it  is  true,  modest ;  it  by 
no  means  pretends  to  supersede  either  authorized  or  independent 
text-books,  but  simply  to  facilitate  the  study  of  technicalities  by 
summarizing  and  co-ordinating  the  large  array  of  facts,  figures, 
and  formulae  which  the  company  officer  of  modern  days  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  conversant  with  during  a  course  of  field  fortifi¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  this  little  volume,  compact  and  well  digested, 
curiously  complete  without  looking  formidable,  will  probably 
remind  many  of  the  almost  unattainable  ideal  of  unimpeachable 
“  fair  notes  ”  which  in  their  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  days  were- 
held  to  be  the  true  criterion  of  diligence  and  acumen.  In  any 
case,  we  think  it  would  form  a  decidedly  useful  companion: 
volume  to  Colonel  Brackenbury’s  anti-cramming  and  more  lite¬ 
rary  work. 


TIIE  BOOKWORM.- 

CONCERNING  bookworms,  book-collectors,  bibliomaniacs,. 

biblioklepts,  and  all  the  kind  who  haunt  libraries,  hover 
over  stalls,  crowd  auctions,  and  study  catalogues,  there  is  no 
bound  or  limit  to  their  talk,  their  stories,  their  adventures,  and 
their  surprising  discoveries.  Nor  is  there  any  bound  or  limit  to- 
the  talk  about  books,  especially  old  books.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  journal  devoted  to  this  great  subject  should  not  go- 
on  for  ever,  if  it  keep  clear  of  the  rock  on  which  such  journals 
have  generally  struck,  called  the  Rock  of  Dulness.  As  regards 
the  publication  before  us,  there  is  nothing  on  its  title-page  or 
cover  to  show  whether  it  is  a  journal,  whether  it  is  the  first 
volume  or  the  fiftieth,  whether  it  is  to  go  on,  or  whether  it  is  to 
appear  in  the  catalogues  with  the  melancholy  words  “  all  pub¬ 
lished.”  There  is  no  preface  by  the  editor ;  there  is  no  editor’s 
name  on  the  title-page  ;  there  is  no  scheme,  or  plan,  or  pro¬ 
spectus.  Nor  can  it  be  easily  gathered  from  the  make-up  of  the 
volume  whether  the  papers  are  those  of  a  serial,  bound,  or 
whether  they  were  written  especially  for  this  volume.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  The  Bookworm  is  a  magazine,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
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its  conductors  tliat  the  I  Jock  of  Dulness  is  surrounded  by  a  belt 
or  ring  of  waters  which  are  heavy  and  lumpish,  and  that  a 
vessel  caught  in  these  waves,  even  if  it  escape  the  Rock,  labours 
heavily  and  has  been  known  to  capsize. 

The  only  Preface  is  a  pleasing  set  of  verses  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  who,  as  he  is  liberally  quoted  in  the  volume,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  principal  contributor.  It  is  something  to  have  the 
pages  lit  up  even  by  quotations.  The  volume  contains,  to  justify 
its  title,  a  few  papers  on  Forgotten  Rooks.  There  is,  however,  an 
immense  mass  of  “  Old  Time  Literature,”  which  is  not  so  much 
forgotten  as  not  read ;  surely  the  second  title  of  the  volume 
might  be  so  construed  as  to  include  papers  on  some  of  the  books 
belonging  to  this  class.  Instead  of  this,  there  are  papers  on 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Taverns ;  on  Grub  Street  and  its  Journal; 
on  the  first  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bookworm,  with  a 
picture  of  the  creature — and  all  these  papers  seem  to  have 
been  read  before.  Now,  if  a  man  has  nothing  new  to  tell  about 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Taverns,  he  might  at  least  dish  up  his  old 
materials  so  as  to  make  them  look  new.  The  very  stories  and 
anecdotes  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  old  as  the  hills — the  one 
really  good  story  in  the  volume  is  taken  bodily  from  Lang’s 
Library.  Who  does  not  know  the  stale  old  stories  about  the 
quill  which  wrote  a  whole  book ;  about  the  manners  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  Snuffy  Davy ;  about  the  quarrel  between  Rabelais  and 
Dolet ;  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion  about  Don  Quixote;  Charles  Lamb’s 
on  the  Lending  of  Books,  and  Leigh  Hunt’s  on  Catalogues? 
The  editor,  if  there  is  one,  of  a  journal — if  this  be  a  journal — 
devoted  to  books  and  book-lore  should  consider  that  he  will 
only  meet  with  support  from  those  who  already  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  subject.  Do  we  buy  such  a  journal,  for  instance,  in  order 
to  read  for  the  first  time  who  were  the  members  of  the  Kit  Cat 
Club,  and  why  they  were  so  called ;  and  what  was  the  first  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks  ? 

The  earliest  work  on  English  Bibliography  was  a  serial  called 
The  British  Librarian,  conducted  by  that  painstaking  antiquary, 
William  Oldys,  who  compiled  a  Catalogue  of  the  Pamphlets  in 
the  Harleian  Library  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Origin  of 
Pamphlets — there  is  a  fine  opening  in  these  days  for  any  one  who 
will  write  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Pamphlets.  The 
British  Librarian  professed  to  be  a  “  Review  or  Abstract  of  our 
most  scarce,  useful,  and  valuable  Books.”  It  appeared  in  the 
year  1738,  and  it  ran  for  six  months,  when  it  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination.  The  Retrospective  Revieiv  of  1820-26,  and  again  of 
1853-54,  carried  on  the  same  plan  of  work,  in  which  there  is 
always  plenty  to  be  done.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  desired 
that,  in  the  interests  of  literature,  something  similar  to  the  old 
Retrospective  might  again  be  started,  even  though  scholars  and 
students  should  be  its  only  readers. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  a  word  of  partial  commendation  for 
the  papers  on  the  London  Libraries.  Six  of  them  are  noticed,  too 
briefly,  it  is  true.  Except  that  of  the  British  Museum,  all  these 
libraries  are  practically  unknown.  They  are  those  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  Sion  College,  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dr. 
"Williams’s.  Lambeth  Palace  Library  was  first  founded  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bancroft,  but  was  not  established  in  the  Palace  till  the 
year  1663,  and  then  the  books  were  crammed  away  in  galleries 
where  no  one  could  get  at  them.  It  was  Archbishop  Ilowley  who 
had  the  Great  Hall  fitted  up  for  them ;  it  is  now  a  truly  vener¬ 
able  library,  both  for  its  appearance  and  for  its  contents ;  but  how 
many  people  are  aware  of  its  existence,  or  of  the  liberal  rule  which 
allows  it  to  be  thrown  open  on  certain  days  ?  A  stray  visitor 
used  to  be  a  rare  event  in  the  old  Sion  College — now,  alas  !  pulled 
down  and  built  over  ;  a  writer  in  a  volume  called  the  Bookworm 
surely  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  that  the  College  on  the 
site  of  Elsing’s  Spital  had  no  recommendation  of  age.  As  regards 
the  Libraries  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster,  they  are  not  public 
libraries,  but  the  property  of  the  Chapters,  yet  they  are  both  most 
interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Another  very  little 
known  and  most  valuable  library  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  founder,  Dr.  Williams,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  died 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  library  contains 
perhaps  the  finest  collection  anywhere  existing  of  seventeenth- 
century  theological  works,  with  a  vast  mass  of  MSS.  relating  to 
the  Puritans,  their  divines,  their  meetings,  and  their  sermons. 
Unlike  any  of  the  other  libraries,  it  is  a  lending  library,  and  at 
present  appears  to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  students  of  Man¬ 
chester  New  College.  There  are  a  great  many  other  libraries 
in  London  which  still  remain  to  be  described — the  Guildhall 
Library,  the  Library  of  King's  and  that  of  University,  the 
Libraries  of  the  Athenaeum,  of  the  Royal,  and  of  the  London  In¬ 
stitution.  Perhaps  there  is  or  was  formerly  a  Library  at  Gresham 
College  ;  there  should  be  a  good  deal  to  observe  and  to  describe 
in  Stationers’  Hall ;  there  is  a  goodly  collection  of  books  at  the 
Heralds’  College ;  there  is  the  London  Library ;  there  are  the 
Libraries  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  of  the  India  House, 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Inns  of  Courts. 
There  is,  lastly,  the  new  Library  of  the  People’s  Palace.  If  the 
Bookworm  will  only  stick  to  its  legitimate  object,  avoiding 
"chestnuts,”  and  remembering  that  even  on  the  subject  of  dusty 
folios  dull  writing  causeth  weariness  of  spirit,  there  may  be  a 
future  before  it  lighter  and  brighter  than  the  present. 


TWO  BOOKS.’ 

LT  is  not  odd  that  there  should  be  a  “boom”  in  works  not 
quite  so  long  as  La  Guerre  et  la  Pair,  and  capable  of  being 
printed  in  one  volume.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  human  beings 
who  are  tired  to  death  of  social  and  theological  discussion  in 
fiction  should  turn  to  boys’  books  for  diversion.  If  nobody  will 
cease  to  inflict  the  newspaper  and  the  platform  on  us  in  regular 
three-decked  novels,  if  every  novelist  will  make  his  characters 
talk  about  the  very  topics  which  sadden  everyday  life,  it  is  only 
natural  that  tales  of  adventure  should  have  their  chance,  and  that 
the  mature  should  stealthily  borrow  the  treasures  of  the  school¬ 
room  library.  Not  without  hope  did  we  approach  Troy  Town,  by 
“Q.,”  and  Commodore  Junk,  by  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn.  But  the 
vanity  of  hope  is  only  too  well  known,  and  these  romances  do  not 
really  console  us  for  the  endless  chatter  about  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoievsky.  No,  a  man  may  be  no  philosopher,  he  may  not 
pore  on  persons  of  no  interest  through  a  microscope,  and  then 
publish  the  dismal  results  of  his  observations ;  he  may  not  inflict 
on  you  a  fictitious  hash  of  the  latest  German  fad  about  the  date 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit ;  he  may  have  all  these  negative  merits,  he 
may  write  a  boy’s  book  in  one  volume,  and  with  a  red  cover, 
and  yet  he  may  leave  you  to  hope  that  he  will  interest  some 
other  body.  Nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  than  the  chance 
of  declaring  that  The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town  is 
interesting  or  exciting.  It  is  always  delightful  to  encourage  a 
fresh  author ;  criticism  lui'ks  about  with  her  penny  trumpet 
in  her  pocket,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  welcome  some  new 
conquering  hero.  But  how  seldom  she  gets  the  chance  !  In  Dead 
Man's  Rock,  “Q.”  showed  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  at 
all  events  ;  and  if  his  tale  was  full  of  unconscious  reminiscences 
or  coincidences,  at  least  his  style  was  good.  With  a  little  more 
practice,  we  hoped  that  “  Q.”  would  go  far :  but  to  some  who 
looked  for  better  things,  Troy  Toicn  is  a  disappointment.  It  is  a 
collection  of  the  humours  of  a  remote  seaside  place.  Now  there 
are  great  varieties  of  taste  in  humour.  Some  people  do  not 
see  the  fun  of  Mark  Twain,  and  clever  ladies  cannot  read 
Pickwick.  We  shall  not  say  that  the  humours  of  Troy  Town  are 
enough  to  drive  one  to  Dostoievsky  for  a  chance  of  mirth.  W  e 
shall  merely  otter  two  or  three  samples,  with  the  remark  that 
many  persons  think  Troy  Town  funny : — 

1. 

We  were  vastlv  genteel.  We  even  had  our  shibboleth,  a  verdict  to  be 
passed  before  anything  could  hope  for  toleration  in  Troy.  The  word  to  be 
pronounced  was  “  cumeelfo,”  and  all  that  was  not  cumeelfo  was 
anathema. 

it. 

Fun  is  all  very  well,  but  business  is  business,  and  Troy  is  a  trading  port 
with  a  character  to  keep  up :  for  who  has  not  heard  the  bye-word, 
“  Working  like  a  Trojan  ”  ? 

nr. 

“  Stop  a  bit,”  said  Caleb  more  brightly.  “  About  livin'  inside  0’  the 
town,  now  ;  es  that  a  shiny  cannon  ?  ” 

“A  what?” 

“  A  shiny  cannon — which  is  the  same  as  to  sav,  won’t  et  do  elst?  ” 

“Ob,  a  sine-qua-non,”  said  Mr.  Fogo. 


IV- 

“Lazar-house”  is  pronounced  “Lazarus,”  and  “  leper”  “leppard.” 


We  read  of  “  humanity  and  Trojanity.” 

VI. 

The  fashionable  people  in  this  narrative  are  named  Goodwyn  Sandys. 

VII. 

A  Dialogue. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  the  Admiral  cheerily. 

“  Homin’.” 

“What’s  a-foot  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Same  as  yesterday — twelve  inches.” 

The  Admiral  was’  rather  taken  aback,  but  smiled,  nevertheless,  and 
persevered. 

“  Ha,  ha  !  very  good.  You  are  a  wit,  I  perceive.” 

But  the  driver’s  conversation  teemed  with  the  unexpected. 

“  I.ook  ’ere,  Ruby-face  1  give  me  any  more  of  yer  sass  an’  I'll  punch  yer 
’ed  for  tuppence.” 

vm. 

As  Incident. 

“The  three  Miss  Buzza  with  one  accord  clasped  their  hands  and  uttered 
dismal  shrieks;  the  three  mushroom  hats  shook  with  terror.  Mr.  Fogo 
looked  up  from  his  washing. 

“Papa,  oh,  save  him  1  save  our  dear  Papa  1  ” 

There  was  no  danger.  Presently  a  crimson  face  rose  over  the  boat’s 
stern,  blowing  like  a  grampus.  A  pair  of  dripping  epaulets  followed  ;  and 
then  the  Admiral  stood  up,  knee-deep  in  water,  and  swore  and  spat  alter¬ 
nately. 

In  the  matter  of  jokes  we  are  like  Mr.  Jingle  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  ordering  dinner — we  do  not  presume  to  dictate.  It  is  an 
affair  of  taste.  The  reader  who  is  convulsed  by  these  examples  of 
the  fun  of  Troy  Town  had  better  buy  it  at  once,  for  these  are  not 
specimens  of  unusual  merit  and  brilliance — they  are  just  ordinary 
samples.  Many  critics  have  been  greatly  diverted  by  Troy  Town; 
and  a  critic  who,  frankly,  does  not  feel  amused,  may  suspect  him¬ 
self  of  owning  no  sense  of  fun.  Either  the  people  who  roar  over 
Troy  Town  are  like  the  friends  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  or  the 
people  who  feel  that  an  additional  melancholy  has  been  added  to 

*  The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town.  By  Q.  London:  Cassell. 
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existence  are  incapable  of  a  joke.  We  do  not  intend  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  work  on  which  opinions 
are  so  much  divided.  We  merely  offer  illustrations  of  the  quality 
(whatever  it  should  be  called)  which  abounds  on  every  page  of 
Troy  Toion.  If  the  student  likes,  let  him  fall  to ;  a  luscious 
and  abundant  banquet  is  ready  for  him.  If  the  student  thinks 
he  has  had  enough,  and  would  rather  sit  and  shake  in  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells’s  easy-chair,  or  giggle  over  the  f redames  of  John  Ward, 
Preacher,  or  the  inconsequences  of  the  Widow  Pomfret,  nobody  can 
blame  us.  It  is  a  free  country,  as  far  as  taste  in  literature  goes. 
Moreover,  the  second  book  of  “  Q.”  is  so  very  unlike  his  first  book, 
that  perhaps  he  has  not  really  “  found  himself”  yet.  Dead  Man's 
Pock  showed  that  he  could  write  ;  and,  given  the  nature  of  the 
story,  it  was  excellently  told.  Troy  Town  does  not  please  us,  we 
must  admit ;  but  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  experiment.  An  author 
is  not  to  be  condemned  (unless  he  has  been  disgustingly  suc¬ 
cessful,  when  any  stone  will  do  to  throw  at  him)  because  we 
think  he  has  wandered  out  of  his  province,  or  because  he  has 
not  yet  found  it.  Probably  “  Q.”  lias  a  province  somewhere,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  discover  and  hoist  liis  flag 
over  that  region. 

Commodore  Junk  illustrates  a  very  familiar  truth.  Just  as  no 
amoimt  of  pigment  will  give  a  picture  colour  unless  the  artist 
be  a  colourist,  so  no  amount  of  incident  will  give  a  story  interest 
unless  the  author  have  imagination.  Commodore  Junk  is  thick 
and  slab  with  incident.  Give  Mr.  Stevenson  a  quarter  of  the 
stuff,  and  he  will  keep  you  from  your  bed  till  you  have  reached 
the  colophon.  But  the  colophon  of  Commodore  Junk  we  have 
only  reached  by  the  art  of  skipping.  It  is  a  volume  which  may 
very  well  divert  such  early  youth  as  that  which  sang : — 

Ob,  landsmen  are  fully, 

But  Pirates  are  jolly. 

There  is  a  cowardly  captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy  who  jilts 
Mary  Dell,  a  village  maiden,  and  who  is  a  terrible  poltroon.  He 
is  beaten  submissively  (when  drunk)  by  Mary’s  lover  and  another 
man,  he  is  wrestled  with  and  overthrown  by  Miss  Dell  herself. 
Then  there  is  another,  Captain  Armstrong,  whose  eyes  are  red 
with  the  light  of  battle,  and  who,  though  defeated  by  pirates,  gets 
into  a  pre-historic  city  with  hieroglyphics  and  statues  of  ancient 
idols  rather  of  the  Yucatan  sort,  and  into  fallen  temples  and  many 
other  excellent  places  and  adventures.  There  is  a  ruffian  called 
Black  Mazzard,  and  there  is  a  comic  Irishman,  and  there  are 
escapes  from  the  old  plantations,  and  pistol  shots,  and  there  is 
a  vault,  and,  in  fact,  the  story  has  everything  handsome  about 
it,  and  yet  one  never  feels  as  if  it  were  true,  one  never 
sees  the  scenes  and  the  events.  Consequently,  the  story  may 
serve  for  a  boy’s  holiday  reading ;  but  it  only  arouses  in 
maturer  minds  that  old  unsatisfied  curiosity  as  to  the  qualities 
which  make  a  romance  romantic,  which  make  a  cock-and-bull 
yarn  grip  you  with  the  grip  of  reality.  Take  the  scene  in  which 
Humphrey  Armstrong  lies  in  a  fever  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  idol  of  stone,  with  its  twisting  snakes  and  human  heads 
turned  into  bosses  or  decorations  of  the  robe.  If  an  author  with 
imagination  had  written  that  passage,  it  would  have  become 
actual  in  the  reader’s  mind,  the  chapter  would  have  been  haunted 
by  the  religion  of  some  vanished  people,  some  race  as  dead  as  its 
gods.  But  one  reads  on  without  emotion,  without  curiosity ;  the 
idol  might  as  well  be  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  among 
its  transplanted  kindred  there.  You  do  not  care  one  pin  whether 
Miss  Mary  Dell  is  dead  or  whether  she  is  masquerading  as 
a  sailor.  Yet  there  are  the  facts,  which  are  transportingly 
exciting,  if  only  you  could  become  excited  over  them.  Where 
and  what  is  the  touch  which  brings  all  the  difference,  the  breath 
which  makes  the  dead  bones  of  adventure  live  ?  One  might 
ponder  and  reason  over  the  problem  for  hours,  and  come  not 
much  nearer  to  a  solution;  for  imagination  is  as  little  to  be 
grasped  as  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  It  does 
not  blow  through  the  pages  of  Commodore  Junk ;  it  blows 
through  the  tales  of  Marryat,  of  Cooper,  through  Kidnapped  and 
Treasure  Island,  with  the  breath  of  life.  But  for  boys  who 
delight  in  “Kingston  and  Ballantyne  the  brave,”  Commodore 
Junk  may  do  very  fairly  well.  They  will  scarcely  be  able  to  say, 
like  the  small  American  who  was  induced  to  read  Pob  Poy,  that 
it  is  “  rather  like  Stevenson.”  But  boys  probably  bring  so  much 
fancy  and  energy  of  their  own  to  what  they  read,  that  Com¬ 
modore  Junk  may  keep  them  quiet  for  an  hour  on  a  wet  day,  and 
though  they  had  better  give  the  hour  to  Leather  Stocking  or 
Dugald  Da'lgetty,  they  may  pass  it  not  unpleasantly  with  Black 
Mazzard.  Boys  appear  to  be  very  literary  just  now,  and  the 
legend  runs  that  all  the  little  chaps  in  one  street  are  frantic 
devotees  of  Smith  (a  romancer  after  their  hearts),  all  except  one 
little  Abdiel,  who  is  faithful  to  Brown,  Smith’s  rival.  Mr. 
Manville  Fenn  will  scarcely  divide  these  parties  into  a  third  ;  he 
will  not  win  away  the  multitude  of  partisans  who,  just  like  their 
elders,  insist  on  making  comparisons  between  Brown  and  Smith, 
instead  of  being  thankful  for  two  good  things  when  they  get 
them. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

“XiTOW  to  Conduct  a  Mutiny,”  or  “The  Mutineer — New 
_  Style,”  would  better  adorn  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Harry 
Collingwood’s  The  Missing  Merchantmen  (Blackie  &  Son)  than 
the  rather  tame  heading  of  this  exemplary  sea-story.  There  never 


was  such  a  mutiny,  nor  such  mutineers,  nor  so  gentlemanlike  and 
submissive  a  skipper,  nor  such  timely  interposition  of  nature  in 
the  way  of  new-born  islands,  nor — in  a  word — so  overwhelming 
a  concatenation  of  incredible  circumstances  as  Mr.  Collingwood 
presents  in  this  amazing  book.  The  mutiny  is  in  itself  a  reproach 
to  all  other  writers  of  boys’  books  who  treat  of  this  fascinating 
theme.  Williams,  the  head  mutineer,  is  a  man  after  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham’s  ideal.  lie  might  have  shipped  on  board 
the  Flying  Cloud  direct  from  spouting  with  the  spouting  fountains 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  His  oratory  is  Tappertit’s  choicest,  and  by 
it  he  seduces  the  crew — no  ordinary  crew,  to  be  sure,  and  no  ordi¬ 
nary  ship,  but  rather  a  ship  of  fools,  so  that  the  libel  on  the 
British  seaman  may  pass.  As  to  the  mutiny,  it  is  the  model  of 
orderly  rebellion ;  no  bad  language,  no  firing  and  cutting,  no 
unmannerly  strife,  no  slippery  decks.  Everything  is  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  comfort  of  passengers,  captain,  and  officers,  when  they 
are  transferred  in  two  parties  to  two  desert  islands  in  a  sea  marked 
“  unknown  ”  on  the  ship’s  charts.  From  one  of  these  islands,  it 
is  affirmed,  you  could  on  a  clear  day  see  the  mountain-top  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  one  hundred  miles  apart.  This  is  a  small 
matter,  however,  to  the  fabulous  treasures  found  in  a  cave  by  Ned 
Damerell  and  the  beauteous  Miss  Sibylla — heaps  of  “  virgin  gold 
bricks,”  packets  of  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  a  “  stack  ”  of 
elephant  tusks.  Mr.  W.  II.  Overend  illustrates  Mr.  Collingwood 
in  the  most  touching  spirit  of  sympathy.  Onp.  153  we  see  the 
happy  young  people,  Ned  and  Sibylla,  examining  the  miracu¬ 
lous  hoard,  attired  as  though  a  Thames  picnic  was  in  progress. 
Well  might  we  ask  these  forlorn  victims  of  a  cruel  mutiny, 
“  Where  be  your  rent  skirts,  your  out-at-elbows  uniform,  your 
want  of  boots  or  shoes  ?  ”  Miss  Sibylla  is  a  credit  to  her  milliner, 
and  the  jaunty  Ned  is  fit  for  Sunday  on  the  quarter-deck.  Mr. 
Collingwood  really  ought  to  read  and  perpend  Captain  Marryat’s 
preface  to  Masterman  Peady.  Commander  Lovett  Cameron’s 
History  of  Arthur  Penreath  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  sets  forth 
the  adventures  of  a  gallant  youth  who  was  “  sometime  gentleman 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  and  was,  as  his  recital  proves,  worthy 
of  that  honourable  position.  The  story  introduces  Grenvill, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  and 
is  told  with  not  a  little  picturesque  art,  though  narrative  and 
reflection  rather  too  much  outweigh  action  and  dialogue.  The 
historical  environment  is  very  carefully  and  effectively  presented, 
however,  and  the  account  of  the  hero’s  first  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  is  spiritedly  told.  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley’s  illustrations  are 
clever,  if  a  little  too  audacious  at  times.  Anchor  and  Laurel,  by 
J.  Percy  Groves  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  “Tale  of  the  Royal 
Marines,”  which  contrives  to  record  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  Marines  during  the  French  wars  by  way  of  interludes  in  a 
story  that  commences  in  the  last  years  of  George  III.  Mr.  Groves 
keeps  the  reader’s  attention  continually  on  the  alert.  His  story 
never  flags  fora  moment,  passing  merrily  from  old  reminiscences 
to  new  developments  without  letting  progress  wait  on  digression. 
The  Free  lan  :ss  (Sonnensehein)  is  a  reprint — unacknowledged  on 
the  title— of  one  of  Mayne  Reid’s  Mexican  stories,  with  execrable 
illustrations. 

The  Fisherman's  Daughter,  by  Florence  Montgomery  (I  [  atchards), 
deals  with  the  temptations  that  beset  a  Suffolk  girl  in  London, 
who,  after  much  conflict  with  conscience,  tore  herself'  from  the 
allurements  that  nearly  proved  too  strong  for  her,  and  returned 
to  her  native  county  to  become  the  happy  wife  of  a  stalwart 
young  fisher.  Not  many  girls,  perhaps,  succeed  so  rapidly  in 
advancing  themselves  from  the  position  of  workgirl  to  the  head 
of  a  “  modes  et  robes  ”  establishment  in  Belgravia.  “  Mme. 
Elizabeth”  surrenders  her  worldly  conquests,  through  remorse 
for  her  denial  of  her  homely  and  illiterate  mother,  and  thus  an 
interesting  story  is  enforced  by  a  useful  moral.  Competitors,  by 
Mrs.  Seymour  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  the  rivalry 
of  two  girls,  who  are  true  friends,  despite  the  unkind  fortune 
that  makes  them  rivals,  and  in  the  end  matures  all  that  is  noble 
in  their  very  different  dispositions.  The  altruism  of  Milly  Carey 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  determinedly  heroic  in  practice  to  be  true 
to  the  nature  of  the  average  woman,  yet  the  characters  of  the 
two  girls  are  skilfully  portrayed,  and  the  story  is  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  stimulating.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of 
The  Schoolmaster  and  his  Son  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  a  some¬ 
what  colourless  story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  W  ar,  by  K.  H.  Caspari, 
from  the  German.  It  is  told  in  a  tedious  style,  and  flags  not 
a  little.  “  Do  you  despise  an  honest  trade,  dear  reader?  I  do 
not.”  The  “dear  reader”  is  apt  to  resent  such  appeals  to  his 
intelligence.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  sound,  but  un¬ 
exciting,  story  of  domestic  life,  Edwin  Lloyd;  or,  Hoiv  we  all 
got  on,  by  Elinor  J.  Kelly ;  and  Captain  Christie's  Grand¬ 
daughter,  by  Mrs.  Lamb,  which  sets  forth  the  fortunes  of  a 
charming  heroine  and  her  gallant  admirer  with  considerable 
picturesque  force. 

Very  prettily  got  up  are  the  Christmas  publications  of  Messrs. 
Ilildesheimer  &  Faulkner.  They  range  from  picture-books  for 
the  little  ones,  with  cheerful  nursery  rhymes  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weatherly,  to  elegant  booklets  that  may  be  likened  to  a  series  of 
Christmas  cards.  Sunbeams  is  a  charming  collection  of  coloured 
plates  after  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  Iv.  Johnson,  and  pretty  “  mono- 
tints  ”  of  birds,  animals,  and  landscapes  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson  and 
others.  This  is  a  delightful  book,  the  chromolithographs  being 
uncommonly  pleasing  and  harmonious.  Nursery  Land,  illustrated 
by  Helena  J.  Maguire,  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  children  who 
love  pictures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  “  Christmas  card”  style 
we  have  The  Harvest  Moon,  illustrated  by  Ernest  Wilson  ;  Bells 
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of  Yule,  with  vignettes  by  B.  Sigmund,  E.  Wilson,  and  Alice 
West,  and  The  Honeymoon,  verses  by  F.  E.  Weatherly,  and 
drawings  by  Yeeiul  King  and  Alice  West.  Mr.  Yeend  King’s 
moonlight  studies  of  the  newly-married  lovers  in  the  last-named 
booklet  are  extremely  pretty.  Sheridan’s  Here's  to  the  Maiden 
of  Bashful  Fifteen  is  charmingly  illustrated  by  Miss  Alice 
Havers,  though  the  maiden  of  fifteen  is  more  juvenile  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  she  should  be.  The  Good  Shepherd  comprises  verses 
by  F.  E.  Weatherly  on  the  Nativity,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
&c.,  such  as  children  may  easily  learn,  and  well-designed 
pictures  by  Alice  Ileeves.  Messrs.  Dean  &  Son’s  picture-books 
are  as  bright  and  entertaining  as  ever.  The  Naval  Panorama,  by- 
Ilarry  Payne,  is  a  lively  series  of  interfolded  pictures  of  Jack’s 
life  at  sea,  and  The  Circus  is  a  pictorial  show  of  the  attractions 
of  the  arena,  with  its  performing  horses,  dogs,  clowns,  and  spritely 
riders.  For  youngsters  who  possess  pencils  and  paint-box  there 
is  amusement  for  many  a  wet  day  in  A  Medley  in  Picture  Scraps 
for  copying  and  colouring.  There  are  amusing  little  cuts  and 
rhymes  in  M.  E.  Hathaway’s  Cats  in  Gloves  catch  no  Mice,  though 
the  “  Duchess  of  Pau  ”  is  a  title  that  no  well-bred  cat  could 
claim.  In  the  Sunny  South,  by  E.  E.  Cuthell  (Smith  &  Innes), 
is  the  story  of  two  small  children’s  pranks  and  mischances  during 
a  winter’s  sojourn  at  Cannes,  and  is  illustrated  by  T.  Pym  with 
excellent  spirit  and  sympathy.  The  Dame  and  her  Donkeys  Five 
(Field  &  Tuer)  is  one  of  the  series  of“  Forgotten  Picture-Rooks  for 
Children  ”  which  appear  curiously  “ unclassed”  among  our  present- 
day  juvenile  literature.  It  tells  the  old  story  of  Deborah  Dent  to 
the  accompaniment  of  vigorous  little  hand-painted  cuts.  All  on 
a  Summers  Day,  by  Mr.  Cf.  C.  Davies  (Jarrold),  is  a  brightly 
written  story-  of  the  sports  and  adventures  of  a  party  of  children 
in  the  country,  illustrated  with  some  pretty  rural  pictures  by 
Giacomelli  and  others.  The  new  volume  of  Casselfs  Family 
Magazine  contains  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  fiction,  essays, 
verse,  and  uncommonly  good  illustrations  by  Mr.  Brewtnall, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  other  artists.  In  the  Childrens  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  (Seeley  &  Co.)  we  have  Professor  Church’s 
“Three  Greek  Children,”  and  Mrs.  Marshall’s  “Chris  and  Tina.” 
The  illustrations  in  colour,  delicately-  executed,  are  a  special 
feature  of  this  attractive  book. 

Of  Letts' s  Diaries  (Cassell  &  Co.)  for  the  coming  year  we  have 
various  specimens  designed  for  “scribbling”  purposes  and  rough 
memoranda.  The  “  Scribbling  Diary,  No.  39,”  and  the  “  Rough 
Diary,  No.  31,”  both  with  interleaves  of  blotting-paper  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  week’s  space  on  opening,  are  unsurpassed  in  their  class. 
Very  useful,  also,  are  the  smaller  forms,  with  the  same  character¬ 
istics,  numbered  38,  47,  and  33 — the  last  being  without  blotting 
leaves.  The  “  Commercial  Tablet  Diary-  ”  takes  a  calendar  form, 
may  be  hung  to  desk  or  wall  by  the  loop  attached  to  the  back, 
and  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  From  Messrs.  Collins,  Son, 
&  Co.  we  have  received  copies  of  their  capital  “  Scribbling 
Diaries,”  with  and  without  blotting-paper,  and  bound  in  durable 
limp  roan,  which  is  well  calculated  to  withstand  wear. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MIIUGUET’S  En  Colonne  ( 1)  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the 
•  title  of  a  livre  de  bonne  foi  better  than  almost  any-  French 
book  on  the  subject  of  the  Tonquin  war  that  we  have  seen.  It 
has  some  faults — the  quasi-naturalist  minuteness  of  its  style,  and 
the  rigid  limitation  to  what  the  author  actually  saw— while  at 
the  same  time  the  narrative  is  divested  of  nearly  all  personal 
zest  and  liveliness.  Rut  these  very-  faults  almost  inevitably  carry- 
with  them  the  merits  of  exactness  and  fidelity.  M.  Huguet  seems 
also  to  have  remarkably  few  illusions  for  a  Frenchman.  We  do 
not  greatly  admire  marks  of  exclamation  and  interrogation  in  the 
text,  but  certainly,  if  they  ever  were  in  place,  they  are  so  as 
applied  to  the  bulletins  of  General  Millot  and  some  other  pen- 
valiant  worthies  of  this  war.  M.  Iluguet,  in  speaking  of  the  Black 
Flags  and  the  Chinese  regulars,  neither  affects  contempt  of  them, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  extols  them  as  terrible  fellows,  in  order 
that  he  may  urge  or  infer  what  still  more  terrible  fellows  their 
conquerors  were.  But  he  remarks  with  much  coolness  that,  if 
the  Chinese  generals  had  had  a  ghost  of  a  notion  of  the  art  of 
generalship,  the  French  would  not  be  in  Tonquin  now.  His  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  the  Black  Flags  is 
also,  we  think,  correct — to  wit,  that  their  extraordinary  skill  in 
using  the  spade  was  a  snare  to  them  by  depriving  them,  not  of 
the  stomach  for  fighting,  but  of  the  knowledge  how  to  fight  in 
the  open,  when  fighting  in  the  open  might  have  been  very  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  French.  He  neither  hides  nor  does  he  parade  the 
sanguinary  fashion  in  which  his  countrymen  carried  on  the  war. 
We  should  really  like  to  hear,  as  Captain  Jamy  says,  some  ques¬ 
tion  (we  do  not  care  whether  on  the  score  of  justice  or  expe¬ 
diency)  as  to  the  extraordinary  system  of  shooting  Chinese  deserters 
out  of  hand.  The  Chinese  generals  must  have  been  much  obliged 
to  the  French,  that  is  all  we  can  say.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add 
that  the  book,  which  is  prettily  got  up  with  the  newfangled, 
vignetted  lithographs,  sometimes  coloured,  and  has  exceptionally 
good  maps,  is  rather  one  for  t  hose  who  know  something  of  the  war 
already  than  for  others,  as  it  neither  pretends  nor  attempts  to 
be  a  regular  history. 

Another  interesting  volume  of  historico-military  sketches  has 
CO  En  Colonne.  Par  L.  Iluguet.  Paris:  Marpon  et  Flamniarion. 


appeared  by-  the  late  M.  Albert  Duruy  (2),  the  best  of  the  younger 
writers  of  France  for  combined  literary  faculty,  actual  military 
experience,  and  expertness  in  historical  argument.  “  Six  semaines 
aux  tirailleurs  algdriens,”  an  account  of  the  author’s  brief,  and 
for  a  time  brilliant,  but  at  last  unfortunate,  service  in  the  war 
of  1870,  is  bright  and  instructive;  we  wish  we  could  say  that 
it  is  not  marred  by  that  fatal  want  of  dignity  which  too  often 
accompanies  the  “  chants  du  coq  fran^ais  quand  il  est  bien  battu.” 
When  will  Frenchmen  learn  that  to  talk  about  “  la  generosity, 
cette  vertu  toute  fran^aise,”  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  vices 
of  the  vrai  Prussien,  brutality,  hypocrisy,  and  so  forth,  is 
only  pitiably  silly  at  the  best,  disgustingly  so  at  the  worst  ? 
And  M.  Duruy’s  historical  sense  does  not  make  his  Chauvinism 
proof  against  M.  Taine’s  Iconoclasm  in  the  case  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  papers  on  Iloche,  especially  on  the  melancholy  Quiberon 
affair,  on  Dubois-Cranct:,  on  an  odd  person  who  will  be  little 
known  to  Englishmen  (let  us  admit  that,  though  probably  few 
Frenchmen  even  have  heard  of  it,  he  appears  to  have  once  given 
Englishmen  a  very  sound  beating),  Brigadier  Muscar,  a  typical 
grognard  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  on  that  singular  affair 
the  Mulct  conspiracy,  are  of  nearly  the  first  order  of  historical 
essay,  constant  to  the  “  document  ”  and  yet  crisp  and  full  of  life. 
M.  Duruy’s  handling  of  that  prize  specimen  of  Republican  prig¬ 
gishness,  M.  lung,  in  the  essay  on  Dubois-Craned,  is  admirable, 
and  his  article  on  Quiberon  all  the  more  interesting  that,  while 
he  by  no  means  makes  Iloche  a  demigod,  and,  indeed,  goes 
rather  the  other  way,  he  defends  him,  perhaps  justly,  from  the 
charge  of  breach  of  faith  towards  the  unhappy  emigrants. 

The  old  plan  of  teaching  Greek  grammar  in  Latin  having  (who 
shall  say  wisely  ?)  died  the  death,  nobody  perhaps  in  England 
will  think  of  teaching  German  grammar  through  French.  Yet 
this  also  might  not  be  the  maddest  thing  yet  done  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  way.  If  any  Englishman  cares  to  try  it,  M.  A.  Ldvy  has 
provided  (though  not,  of  course,  with  that  intention)  a  method  (3). 
It  seems  a  little  “  unscientific,”  as  the  devotees  of  Pedagogy 
say ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  think  much  the  worse  of  it  for 
that. 

We  have  before  us  three  short  philosophical  treatises  of  some 
interest.  M.  Joyau’s  view  of  the  Freewill  question  (4)  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  famous  old  position  that  no  one  knowingly  chooses 
evil,  and  that  you  have  therefore  only  to  educate  the  faculty  of 
choice  in  order  to  acquire,  not  only  the  power,  but  in  a  way  the 
certainty,  of  choosing  good.  M.  Ribot  (5)  is  a  great  authority  in 
his  own  line ;  but  we  own  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  take 
seriously  such  philosophy  as  that  which  gravely  builds  theories 
on  the  case  of  a  child  who  couldn't  learn  his  alphabet  while  he 
had  the  snuffles  in  his  breathing  from  a  tumour  in  the  nose,  and 
learnt  it  promptly  when  the  tumour  was  removed.  M.  Cellarier’s 
treatise  (6)  has  rather  a  vague  title,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the 
vagueness  is  in  the  title  only. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

U  Land  of  the  Hibiscus  Blossom,  by  Ilume  Nisbet  (Ward  & 
Downey),  is  a  book  that  may  be  variously  described  from 
many  points  of  view,  according  to  the  personality  of  the  reader, 
and  there  will  yet  be  found  some  impeiffection  in  the  description. 
It  may  be  read  in  good  faith  as  a  traveller’s  story,  “  a  yarn  of 
the  Papuan  Gulf,”  as  the  title  puts  it,  a  book  of  marvels  and 
adventures  as  exciting  as  any  written  for  boys.  It  may  be 
a  record  of  the  writer’s  own  experience  of  the  Papuan  paradise, 
or  a  study  of  the  original  and  primitive  man,  or  an  oblique 
demonstration  of  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Some  one  defined 
the  strongest  evidence  of  civilization  to  be  the  extreme  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  cheated  if  you  have  money,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  starved  if  you  have  it  not.  In  New  Guinea  and  among  the 
islands  of  Torres  Straits  it  seems  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
is  chiefly  marked  by  the  dissemination  of  death  and  disease  by 
gunpowder,  alcohol,  dynamite  bombs,  and  the  use  of  wearing 
apparel — the  last  being  apparently  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  all.  In  a  word,  says  Mr.  Nisbet,  “we  teach  the  native 
races  how  to  dress  themselves  befoi-e  we  bury  them.”  Nothing 
can  be  more  horrible  than  Mr.  Nisbet’s  stoi’ies  of  the  license  and. 
fraud  of  traders  and  explorers,  the  sufferings  of  the  brown  and 
blameless  natives,  the  dynamiting  of  the  man-hunting  black 
cannibals.  Now,  if  these  things  are  merely  the  stuff’  of  which 
yarns  are  spun,  well  and  good  ;  only  the  reader  ought  not  to  be 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  fiction  and  fact  of  the  narrative.  If  you 
omit  to  read  the  preface,  you  read  what  purports  to  be  a  “yarn.” 
If  you  read  the  pi'eface,  you  find  that  the  atrocities  described 
appear  to  be  based  upon  fact,  despite  the  author’s  declaration 
that  there  are  no  such  characters  in  existence  as  the  scoundrels 
who  figure  in  his  vivid  chronicle.  Mr.  Nisbet’s  pictures  of 
Papuan  life — the  sorrows  of  Queen  Ine,  the  pretty  idyl  of  the 
loves  of  Kamo  and  Rea,  the  sketch  of  the  devoted  French 
missionaries  at  Yule  Island — are  wonderfully  moving  and  im¬ 
pressive.  His  desci-iptions  of  the  coast  scenery,  the  big  forests, 

(2)  Etudes  d’histoirc  militaire.  Par  A. Duruy.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Melhode  pratique  de  lanyue  alleminde.  Par  A.  Levy.  Paris:  Le 
Souilier. 

(4)  Essai  sur  la  liberte  morale.  Par  E.  Joyau.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

(5)  Psychologit  de  i’ attention.  Par  Th.  Ribot.  Paris:  Alcan. 

(6)  Etudes  sur  la  raison.  Par  F.  Cellarier.  Paris  :  Alcan. 
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the  unknown  rivers,  the  mysterious  caverns  where  gold  is  found 
water-washed  in  natural  rock-cradles,  are  all  strangely  imposing, 
and  illustrated  by  his  pencil  with  excellent  effect  here  and 
there.  The  same  artistic  skill  is  shown  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
Greek  adventurer  Niggeree,  the  disreputable  tyrant  Carolina  Joe, 
Professor  Killmann,  the  scientist,  who  would  as  lief  slay  a  native 
as  shoot  a  bird  of  paradise.  It  is  almost  unkind  of  Mr.  Nisbet  to 
discount  the  persuasive  power  of  his  portraiture  by  saying  that 
these  worthies  only  “  embody  principles  that  might  be,”  if 
lawlessness  and  riot  were  not  checked  by  responsible  authority, 
religion,  and  order. 

Some  Aspects  of  Humanity,  by  E.  Hughes  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a 
collection  of  essays,  most  of  which  have,  as  is  common  to  present- 
day  essays,  much  of  the  appearance  of  improvisations.  The 
themes  are  ordinary  enough.  The  variations  on  these  themes  are 
decidedly  not  extraordinary.  A  paper  on  “  Patience,”  considered  as 
the  precise  virtue  of  the  spiritual  nature,  just  as  salt  is  the  essential 
gift  of  the  physical,  is  pleasantly  written  in  a  terse,  reflective  vein. 
Another  on  “  Children  and  Flowers”  is  not  without  an  elegant 
prettiness  of  expression  which  veils  the  commonplace  character 
of  the  matter  not  ineffectually.  The  longest  essay  is  a  vague 
and  inconclusive  comparison  of  English  and  American  fiction. 
This  is  a  sadly  turbid  outpouring. 

Brighter  and  more  fluent  are  the  chatty, discursive  papers  in 
Armchair  Essays  (Ward  &  Downey),  though  here,  again,  the  nature 
and  limitations  of  the  essay  appear  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended 
by  the  writer.  Many  of  these  papers  are  descriptive  notes  of  travel, 
and  not  essays  at  all.  The  “  Curious  History  of  some  Misdirected 
Letters  ”  is  not  a  bad  sketch  for  a  farcical  melodrama.  The 
u  Argument  in  Favour  of  Ghosts”  is  good  only  in  one  respect ;  it 
is  thin,  and  its  thinness  is,  nevertheless,  disappointing.  The  best 
argument  is  that  “  appearances  are  in  their  favour,”  and  we  don’t 
get  enough  of  it.  There  are  some  odd  mistakes  in  “  The  Progress 
of  Watering  Places.”  Torquay,  for  instance,  is  not  a  town  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  author  should 
give  over  writing  of  “  Mr.  Tennyson  ”  and  “  Mr.  Trevelyan.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce’s  Life  of  William  Denny 
(Tlodder  &  Stoughton)  is  the  story  of  a  promising  career  cut 
short  in  a  moment  of  mental  depression  resulting  from  an  over¬ 
wrought  brain.  This,  at  least,  is  the  verdict  suggested  hy  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Denny’s  medical  adviser  (p.  448),  in  which  “  un¬ 
necessary  fuss  and  work  ”  are  plainly  indicated  as  the  causes  of 
the  nervous  irritation  which  led  to  the  fatal  deed.  Mr.  Bruce’s 
book  is  melancholy  reading.  It  contains  an  interesting  account, 
drawn  from  professional  sources,  of  William  Denny’s  successes 
in  steamship  building  and  in  the  early  use  of  steel  for  ships, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  only  too  full  a  recital  of  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  shipbuilder  in  non-professional  fields  of  enter¬ 
prise.  Every  kind  of  social  or  political  agitation  appears  to  have 
engaged  his  attention  as  lecturer,  speaker,  or  writer,  with  a  white 
heat  of  fervour  that  worked  disastrously  upon  a  highly-strung 
nervous  organization.  It  was  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends 
until  the  process  could  not  be  stayed. 

Those  soft-hearted,  or  soft-headed,  persons  who  think  that 
prisons  ought  to  be  reformed  into  comfortable  quarters  for 
criminals  may  find  not  a  little  consolatory  sentiment  in  Crime : 
its  Causes  and  Remedy,  by  L.  Gordon  Hylands  (Fisher  Unwin). 
No  doubt  we  may,  if  we  accept  the  convict’s  point  of  view,  go  a 
long  way  with  Mr.  Hylands.  “  Bread  and  water  diet  ”  does  then 
seem  an  objectionable  punishment,  and  prison  garb  is  “  degrading,” 
besides  being  the  cause  of  “  uncharitable  feelings,”  in  the  deep 
heart  of  the  convict.  Criminals,  it  is  feelingly  observed,  “  have  a 
code  of  morals,  though  it  differs  from  ours.”  And  it  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  brings  them  under  the  “brutalizing”  influence  of  prison, 
though  Mr.  Hylands  is  humourist  enough  not  to  say  so.  Prisoners, 
of  course,  ought  not  to  be  “  irritated.”  They  should  be  placed 
under  some  soothing  system,  with  nice  kind  warders,  no  chapel 
attendance,  and  no  bigoted  chaplains.  In  that  noble  institution 
for  the  perpetuation  of  criminals  and  the  propagation  of  the  most 
disgusting  forms  of  hypocrisy,  the  model  prison  at  Elmira,  N.Y., 
Mr.  Hylands  finds  his  “  theoretically  perfect  plan  ”  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  convicts.  Let  the  sly  convict  satisfy  “  certain  competent 
persons  ”  that  he  is  “  reformed,”  and  he  should  be  set  free.  If 
this  is  the  Elmira  system,  it  is  not  suiprising  it  is  considered  “  a 
complete  and  well-merited  success  ” — by  the  convict. 

Headers  of  Hakluyt  may  be  commended  to  a  timely  and  in¬ 
teresting  pamphlet —  Captain  Martin  Fringe  (Plymouth :  Luke; 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.) — comprising  notices  of  the  two 
voyages  to  Virginia  and  New  England  of  the  “  last  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  seamen,”  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Pring,  of  Taunton.  Martin 
Pring,  though  the  last,  was  certainly  not  the  least,  of  Elizabethan 
pioneers  in  American  discovery.  lir.  Pring  has  collected  much 
information,  old  and  recent,  from  English  and  American  sources, 
to  elucidate  the  various  obscure  points  in  the  old  voyager’s  story 
of  his  exploration,  his  discovery  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  his  en¬ 
counters  with  the  natives,  his  two  “  Bristol  mastives  ”  which 
frightened  the  Indians  more  than  twenty  of  his  men,  and  the 
young  man  who  solaced  them  with  “  homely  musick  ”  on  the 
guiterne. 

The  Torch  (Petherick  &  Co.)  is  the  new  title  of  the  Colonial 
Rook  Circular,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  a  bibliographical 
guide  for  colonial  readers  of  current  publications,  of  which  we 
have  the  first  volume.  We  have  also  received  the  Handbook  and 
Reports  and  Catalogue  of  the  Watford  Public  Library,  the  latter 
compiled  hy  Mr.  John  Woolman,  the  librarian.  This  is  a  very 
different  piece  of  work  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Fulham  Free 


Public  Library  (Harrison),  which  is  a  compilation  of  disgraceful 
slovenliness,  as  a  correspondent  who  forwards  an  annotated  copy 
only  too  completely  shows.  There  are  few  pages  that  do  not 
contain  gross  errors  of  ascription  or  description,  in  addition  to 
innumerable  misprints. 

In  the  charming  “Knickerbocker  Nuggets”  series  of  pocket 
volumes  we  have  Leigh  Hunt’s  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,  in 
two  volumes  (Putnam’s  Sons). 

Music  is  strongly  represented  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  L'Art 
(Paris :  Librairie  de  l’Art)  by  articles  and  illustrations  derived 
from  M.  Adolphe  Jullien’s  two  sumptuous  volumes  on  Berlioz 
and  Wagner.  The  most  attractive  literary  contribution  is,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Emile  Michel — a  discriminating  critical 
article  on  Peter  Brueghel,  illustrated  by  admirable  facsimiles 
of  some  of  Cock’s  engravings  after  the  elder  Brueghel. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Jerusalem ;  the  City  of 
Herod  and  Saladin,  by  Walter  Besant  and  E.  II.  Palmer 
(Bentley  &  Son)  ;  Fenn’s  Compendium  of  English  and  Foreign 
Funds,  re-written  and  revised  to  date  by  Robert  Lucas  Nash 
(Effingham  Wilson)  ;  The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved,  with  Notes 
and  Historical  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campion  and  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  and  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(Rivingtons) ;  and  the  first  volume — George  Eliot,  by  Mathilde 
Blind  (Allen  &  Co.) — of  a  re-issue  of  the  “Eminent  Women” 
series,  in  neat  cloth  bindings. 

We  have  also  received  A  Menology ;  or,  Record  of  Departed 
Friends,  compiled  by  M.  E.  Barrow,  a  calendar  of  Scriptural 
texts  (Parker  &  Co.)  ;  St.  Peter's  Chains,  a  series  of  sonnets  on 
Rome  and  the  Italian  revolution,  by  Aubrey  de  Yere,  LL.D. 
(Burns  &  Oates) ;  The  Unfortunate  One,  from  the  Russian  of 
Toorgeynieff,  by  A.  R.  Thompson  (Triibner) ;  Avatar,  from  the 
French  of  Theophile  Gautier  (Vizetelly)  ;  Part  I.  of  Longman’s 
Handbook  of  English  History,  by  R.  McWilliam,  B.A. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Infection  and  Disinfection,  by  Robson 
Roose,  M.D.  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Garry's  Elocutionist ,  by  Rupert 
Garry  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.)  ;  and  Burke’s  Class-Book  of  Elocu¬ 
tion  (Dublin  :  Weldrick). 
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SOUAKIN  AND  ZANZIBAR. 

THE  Inevitable  results  of  the  strangely  mistaken  policy 
which  the  English  Government  has  so  long  pursued  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier  have  been  at  last  reached  at  Souakin ; 
or  rather,  to  anticipate  the  evil  omen,  let  us  say  that  the 
measures  necessary  to  avert  these  results  have  been  at  last 
taken,  let  us  hope  in  time.  We  have  frequently  commented 
on  the  unwisdom  of  the  system  of  defence  pursued  at  the 
two  points  of  Egyptian  territory  which  are  principally,  if 
not  solely,  open  to  attack — that  is  to  say,  Wady  Halia  and 
Souakin.  In  both  cases  we  pursue  the  plan  of  standing 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  holding  our  garrisons  out  as 
targets  for  the  enemy  to  shoot  at,  with  a  comfortable  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  reprisals  will  be  attempted,  and  that,  when 
they  are  tired  of  shooting,  they  have  only  got  to  go  away. 
At  Wady  Haifa,  however,  British  troops  have  been  kept  on 
the  spot  for  use  if  necessary ;  at  Souakin  (where,  to  be 
sure,  the  abominable  climate  gave  some  sort  of  feeble  excuse 
for  the  ladies)  the  defence  has  been  left  to  Egyptians, 
rather  sparingly  officered  by  Englishmen,  and  assisted  now 
and  then  by  that  long-suffering  branch  of  the  service  the 
navy,  which  is  frequently  put  to  do  military  work  when  the 
military  work  is  particularly  thankless  and  unpleasant.  From 
this  has  resulted  what  has  for  a  long  time  been,  and  has  for  a 
longer  time  than  is  at  all  decent  been  called,  the  “  Siege 
“  of  Souakin,”  a  siege  in  something  like  form  where  a  force 
of  enemies  (called  by  Irish  members  “  Arabians  ”),  well 
armed  and  possessed  of  artillery,  blockade  the  town,  cut  off 
outposts,  exchange  cannonades  with  Her  Majesty’s  ships, 
and  threaten  the  forts  over  which  floats  what  is  in  effect  a 
vassal  flag  of  England.  At  last,  and  when  persons  not 
given  to  loose  talk  describe  the  situation  as  “  very  serious,” 
a  battalion  of  the  King’s  Own  Borderers  and  a  hundred  or  so 
of  mounted  infantry  are  on  their  way  to  the  spot.  But  it 
was  for  some  time  confidently  believed  that,  despite  the  ter¬ 
rible  lesson  of  the  Hicks  expedition,  and  the  less  terrible, 
but  even  more  instructive,  failure  of  the  late  Baker  Pasha, 
the  experiment  of  risking  Egyptian  troops  by  themselves  in 
the  open  would  once  more  be  tried.  If  the  leader  who,  with 
inferior  numbers  of  dispirited  troops,  arrested  and  defeated 
the  victorious  Russians,  could  not,  with  the  prestige  of  Eng¬ 
land  behind  him,  make  Egyptians  face  the  Soudanese,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  one  else  would  do  so. 
Indeed,  although  some  good  fighting  is  said  to  have  been 
•done  about  Wady  Haifa  by  the  new  Egyptian  army,  we 
should  ourselves  call  it  madness  to  risk  an  important  engage¬ 
ment  on  them  alone.  The  peoples  of  the  East  are  sometimes 
called  cowardly  and  sometimes  brave ;  but  what  they  are 
more  than  anything  else  is  logical.  So  long  as  they  see  that 
vast  tracts  of  what  was  once  the  territory  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment  are  abandoned  to  “  Dervishes,”  and  that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  kept  on  the  defensive  before  these  “  Dervishes,”  they 
will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  run  away  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  fight.  With  rare  exceptions  this  holds  good  of 
every  Asiatic  and  African  people,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Straits  of  Behring,  and  in  the  fact  lies 
the  fatal  inapplicability  to  Africa  and  Asia  of  a  backward 
policy. 

We  wish  we  could  think  that  even  now  this  fresh  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  would  overcome  the  fatal 
timidity  which  is  the  curse  of  Conservative  Governments 
compared  with  Radical,  as  it  is  of  virtue  generally  compared 
with  vice.  We  have  often  stated  and  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  the  troubles  in  which  the  English  nation  finds  itself  in 
Egypt  were  none  of  the  Conservatives’  choosing.  But  this 
is  a  slightly  ignoble  excuse  at  the  best  of  times,  and  it  has 
been  long  exhausted  of  any  validity  that  it  had.  A  man 
may  reject  a  damaosa  hcereditas  if  he  chooses ;  if  he  accepts 
it,  he  is  bound  to  arry  out  its  obligations  to  the  utmost  of 


his  power.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  less  dignified  or 
a  less  rational  policy  than  that  of  trying  to  make-believe 
for  eleven  months  of  the  year  that  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
are  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  then  waking  up 
in  the  twelfth  to  the  acknowledgment  that  they  are  not. 
One  very  slight  advantage  it  may  have,  that  of  from  time 
to  time  giving  the  incredulous  a  hint  what  would  happen 
if  England  were  to  abandon  the  Khedive  ;  but  this  is 
an  advantage  dearly  bought.  There  are  probably  not  a 
dozen  Englishmen  of  brains  and  honesty  and  possessed  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  who  do  not  know  that,  some  day 
or  other,  England  will  have,  either  ignominiously  and  to 
her  great  loss,  to  abandon  the  tutelage  of  Egypt  to  some 
other  Power,  or  else  to  make  some  arrangements  by  which 
Lower  Nubia  at  least,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Souakin- 
Berber  district  on  the  other,  are  cleared  of  marauders  and 
made  peaceful  outlying  dependencies  of  Egypt  once  more. 
There  are  probably  not  many  more  who,  if  forced  to  con¬ 
sider  and  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  would  not — 
reluctantly,  it  may  be — admit  that,  unless  the  whole  course 
of  the  Nile  is  once  more  policed,  Egypt  cannot  be  tranquil. 
It  is  barely  possible,  of  course,  that  the  “  White  Pasha,”  or 
somebody  else,  may,  if  time  is  given,  help  in  achieving  this 
from  the  interior ;  but  to  wait  for  any  such  thing  is  to  wait 
for  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In  another  country  there 
might  be  some  hope  that  the  inhabitants  would  wreary  of  in¬ 
ternal  anarchy  and  of  periodically  knocking  their  heads 
against  the  stone  walls  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  outposts.  But 
there  is  not  much  more  probability  of  any  such  result  with 
the  population  of  the  Soudan  than  that  the  plan  of  con¬ 
sidering  everything  beyond  the  Highland  line  as  non¬ 
existent,  or  recognizing  its  existence  only  by  a  policy  of 
frontier  forts  tempered  by  blackmail,  would  have  settled 
the  Highland  clans  peaceably  down  to  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say  that  the  desirableness  of 
adopting  some  more  rational  policy  at  Souakin  is  made 
stronger  by  the  possibilities  of  the  action  of  Germany  to 
the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  and  on  the 
Zanzibar  coast.  It  is  certain  that  the  German  Government 
is  unlikely  itself  to  embark  in  costly  and  difficult  schemes  of 
colonization,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  projects  of 
the  Emin  Pasha  (nominal)  Relief  Committee  and  the  East 
African  Company  too  seriously.  But  any  one  can  see  that, 
without  risking  much  or  anything,  the  proposed  German 
naval  operations  may  be  made  to  fall  in  very  conveniently 
with  the  expeditions  of  private  adventurers.  This  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  accepting  co-operation 
with  Germany,  co-operation  implying  a  certain  restraint, 
as  has  been  very  frankly  confessed  by  a  communique  to  the 
German  press.  But  it  is,  though  not  very  probable,  quite 
possible,  that  a  half-exploring,  half-filibustering  expedition 
of  Germans,  starting  up  the  country  from  Yitu,  might 
seriously  complicate  the  situation  if  it  met  with  any  success. 
There  is  in  Germany,  for  all  its  poverty,  a  good  deal  of 
loose  cash  waiting  to  be  employed  ;  there  are  some  not 
inexperienced  or  incapable  explorers ;  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  hankering  after  colonies,  and  there  is  the  knowledge 
that,  though  a  German  Government  is  very  unlikely  to 
bolster  up  failing  speculations,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  English  scruples  about  profiting  by  promising  ones. 
No  immediate  trouble,  of  course,  need  be  apprehended  from 
this  source  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  intemperate  language, 
which  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  coming  from  an 
authority  like  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson.  But  it  is  a  matter 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  makes 
it  more  important  than  ever  that  the  contingent  rights  of 
England  and  of  Egypt  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile 
should  be  kept  in  view  at  least.  One  of  the  measures 
important  for  that  object  is  undoubtedly  the  retention  at 
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least  of  Souakin  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  interior.  To 
retain  it  in  its  present  or  late  state  of  siege  is  scarcely  to 
be  thought  of,  and  the  policy  of  continual  “  lessons  ”  which 
do  not  appear  to  teach  anything  is  scarcely  more  satis¬ 
factory.  The  only  safety  is  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
set  forth  above,  that  you  never  will  or  can  overawe  or 
deter  peoples  like  the  Soudanese  from  violence  by  standing 
on  the  defensive  only.  The  Germans,  short  as  has  been 
their  experience,  have  learnt  this,  and  we  shall  have  to 
learn  it,  unless  we  choose  either  to  persevere  in  a  policy  as 
degrading  as  it  is  inconsistent,  or  to  take  another  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  scuttle,  and  by  a  surrender  more  degrading 
still,  but  rather  less  inconsistent,  give  up  Souakin  alto¬ 
gether. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  HASLINGDEN. 

OR  I)  1 1 A  RTI N  G  T  ON’S  reception  the  other  day  by 
his  constituents  at  Haslingden  is  to  be  reckoned,  we 
suppose,  as  another  of  those  signs  of  approaching  victory 
which  the  Gladstonians  are  discovering  just  now  in  such 
abundance.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  meetings  between 
electors  and  representative  were,  if  not  exactly  of  a  turbulent, 
yet  of  far  from  a  harmonious,  character,  and  there  was 
generally  sufficient  manifestation  of  hostility  to  give  more 
or  less  colour  to  the  allegation  that  the  constituency  would, 
if  the  opportunity  were  to  offer,  recall  their  vote  of  1886. 
But  now  that  the  “  conversion  of  the  country  to  Home 
“  Rule  ”  is  taking  place,  as  the  Gladstonians  assure  us,  at 
so  rapid  a  rate,  a  conspicuous,  if  somewhat  paradoxical, 
consequence  of  it  seems  to  be  that  opposition  to  Lord 
Hartington  has  almost  completely  died  out  in  his  division 
of  Lancashire.  The  meeting  recently  addressed  by  him  was 
attended,  the  report  tells  us,  by  a  small  body  of  dissen¬ 
tients,  who  offered  some  slight  interruption  to  the  chair¬ 
man’s  opening  remarks ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  leader  appears  to  have  been  listened  to  through¬ 
out  with  respectful  silence  where  it  did  not  evoke  hearty 
applause.  For  the  peculiar  warmth  of  approval  with  which 
one  portion  of  it  was  received  Lord  Hartington  undoubtedly 
owes  acknowledgment  to  Mi'.  Labouchere.  The  excep¬ 
tionally  reckless  and  inexcusably  ill-informed  attack  which 
had  been  made  by  the  member  for  Northampton  on  the 
heir  to  the  Irish  estates  ot  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave 
a  chance  to  the  object  of  it  which,  in  his  usual  phlegmatic, 
but  most  efiective,  fashion,  he  turned  to  excellent  account. 
The  challenge,  in  fact,  was  so  disastrously  rash,  and  the 
reply  so  complete  and  crushing,  that  at  the  end  of  it  one 
feels  almost  more  disposed  to  pity  Mr.  Labouciiere  than  to 
condemn  him.  Irish  landlords  have  so  long  been  regarded 
as  fair  game  for  the  English  Radical,  and  the  sport  of 
maligning  them  is  usually  so  safe,  that  the  unlucky  slanderer 
who  stumbled  upon  this  particular  Irish  landlord,  among  all 
others,  appears  to  have  a  certain  claim  upon  our  compas¬ 
sion.  To  have  selected  for  vilification  the  proprietor  of  an 
“  English-managed  ”  estate  at  all  was  in  itself  unfortunate  ; 
but,  even  among  proprietors  of  this  class,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  one  who,  in  addition  to  the  ample  discharge  of  the 
normal  duties  of  his  position,  lias  actually  constructed  a  rail- 
way  almost  at  his  own  sole  expense.  Such  a  landowner 
it  is,  however,  whom  Mr.  Labouciiere  has  singled  out  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  the  mark  for  his  abuse ;  with 
the  result  of  enabling  Lord  Hartington  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  admirers  with  the  fact  that  the  landlord 
whom  he  charges  with  drawing  a  vast  sum  yearly  from  Ire¬ 
land,  without  spending  a  penny  in  the  country,  has  invested 
320,000?.  at  the  magnificent  interest  of  about  2  per  cent, 
in  the  extension  of  railway  communication  in  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  worst  shots  on  record ;  so  bad,  indeed,  as 
almost  to  dispose  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  sympathize  rather 
with  the  marksman  than  the  target. 

The  demolition  ot  Mr.  Labouciiere,  however,  was  but 
a  mere  episode  in  Lord  IIartington’s  speech.  It  arose 
naturally  out  ofliis  observations  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  aptly  reminded  his  audience  of 
the  complete  change  of  front  which  has  been  executed  by 
the  Parnellites  with  respect  to  this  measure.  His  quota¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  IIealy  and  Dr.  Walsii  entirely  dispose,  as 
he  contends,,  of  the  audacious  assertion  that  the  Unionist 
party  are  disregarding  Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland  in 
voting  for  the  continuation  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 
feo  far  from  doing  so,  they  are  only  giving  effect  to  the 
distinct  and  well-weighed  views  of  Irish  Nationalists  as 
expressed  by  them  two  years  ago.  What  they  are  disre¬ 


garding,  and  what  it  is  their  duty  to  disregard,  is  simply 
the  factious  opposition  which,  in  obedience  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  themselves  compelled  to  offer  to  legislation  of  which 
they  have  again  and  again  approved.  Having  disposed  of 
this  point,  Lord  Hartington  went  on  to  deal  with  the  first 
of  the  three  charges  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  such 
portentous  solemnity,  directed  against  him — the  charge 
that  in  upholding  the  Union  he  is  departing  from  the 
“  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party.”  We  can  understand 
a  politician  of  Lord  Hartington’s  historic  name  and  ante¬ 
cedents  being  unduly  moved  by  this  reproach  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  ridiculous.  It  is  wholly 
superfluous  to  show,  as  Lord  Hartington  did,  and  as  has 
been  shown  a  dozen  of  times  before,  that  it  is  not  true  in 
fact  that  the  Liberals  of  1800  were,  as  a  party,  opposed 
to  the  Union,  and  that  those  among  them  who  were  be¬ 
came  afterwards  its  staunch  supporters.  It  is  too  gi’eat 
a  concession  to  a  mere  puerility  to  reply  to  it  in  so 
elaborate  a  way.  What  have  the  “  traditions  ”  of  any 
party,  as  gathered  from  their  conduct  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  do  with  their  conduct  under  an  entirely 
different  set  of  political  arrangements  1  Suppose  it  were 
true,  which,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  it  is  not,  that 
the  Whigs  of  1801  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Parliament  in  existence— what  then  1  To 
argue  from  this  that  they,  their  successors,  are  precluded  by 
the  traditions  of  their  party  from  giving  the  same  support 
to  the  United  Parliament  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
two  separate  Legislatures  is  simply  silly.  Suppose  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  were  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  deposition  of  the  existing 
dynasty.  Would  the  Tories  of  to-day  be  disregarding  the 
“traditions  of  their  party”  if  they  opposed  the  attempt? 
Apparently  they  would,  for  their  political  ancestors  of  two 
centuries  ago  were  certainly  more  uniformly  opposed  to  the 
definitive  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts  than  the  Whigs  of  ninety 
years  ago  were  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Legislature. 
The  absurdity,  in  short,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appeal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Liberals  might  be  exposed  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

It  is  the  second  and  third  of  the  three  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  which  Lord  Hartington 
seems  justly  to  regard  as  the  most  serious.  To  be  accused 
of  treachery  to  his  pledges  by  the  author  of  the  Separation 
Bill,  and  to  be  denounced  by  the  champion  of  the  “  masses  ” 
against  the  “  classes  ”  for  sowing  discord  between  different 
portions  of  the  community,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  grave 
matter.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  coming  from  whom 
they  do,  these  charges  are  made  with  authority.  They  are 
made  with  all  the  authority  of  an  expert.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  know  what  political  treachery  is,  no  one  knows ; 
and,  if  there  is  any  more  accomplished  connoisseur  in  the 
art  of  inflaming  partisan  passions,  we  should  like  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  him.  The  public  have  an  immense  respect  for 
his  knowledge  on  these  subjects ;  and  Lord  Hartington, 
therefore,  could  hardly  decline  the  duty  of  offering  an  ex¬ 
plicit  and  circumstantial  defence  to  his  charges.  We  are 
compelled  to  say,  however,  that  the  result  of  his  very  com¬ 
plete  reply  is  to  show  once  more  the  liability  of  all  expertise 
to  go  astray.  Long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  “  in  the 
“  business,”  it  appears  that  he  does  not  know  the  marks 
whereby  genuine  betrayal  of  pledges  is  to  be  distinguished, 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  mistaking  for  it  a  different  article 
altogether.  Lord  Hartington,  who  has  never  pretended  to 
his  experience,  has  now  had  to  explain  to  him  that,  when  a 
promise  is  made  of  certain  political  concessions  to  a  particular 
party  on  certain  specific  conditions,  and  that  promise  is  dis¬ 
dainfully  rejected  and  the  conditions  ostentatiously  refused, 
the  maker  of  the  promise  is  not  bound  to  repeat  the  offer  un¬ 
conditionally.  Lord  Hartington  says,  and  says  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  undertaking  to  giant  a  wide  measure  of 
local  self-government  to  Ireland  was  distinctly  conditional 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  agitation  for  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  agitators  have  “  repudiated  with  scorn 
“  the  notion  that  their  demands  could  be  met  by  any  such 
“  concession,”  and  have  determined,  not  only  to  continue 
to  agitate  constitutionally  for  the  full  measure  of  Home 
Rule  which  they  demand,  but  to  attempt  to  wrest  it  for¬ 
cibly  from  England  by  “  proving  the  impossibility  of  the 
“  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Ireland.”  To 
continue  pressing  upon  them  a  large  measure  of  local  self- 
government  under  these  circumstances,  would  imply  the 
tacit  withdrawal  of  the  condition  that  local  self-government 
was  not  to  be  used  as  a  lever  for  obtaining  legislative  separa- 
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tion  ;  and  this  would  not  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  and 
not  imprudent  pledge  originally  given  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  the  Liberal-Unionists,  but  an  offer  of  an  entirely  new 
and  exceedingly  dangerous  concession.  Over  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  strife  between  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  the  Catholics  of  the  South  Lord  Hartington 
passed  more  lightly.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  here  misled  by  his  very  excess  of  Christian 
charity.  He  had  so  entirely  assumed  that  the  minority  in 
Ireland  would  meekly  acquiesce  in  his  proposal  to  place 
their  necks  under  the  heel  of  the  majority  that  in  any  note 
of  intended  resistance  that  now  reaches  his  ears  from  among 
them  he  naturally  hears  only  the  echo  of  Lord  Hartington’s 
inflammatory  eloquence.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Ulster  to  “  take  it  fighting  ”  appears  to  him  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  it  must,  he  thinks,  have  been  artificially  produced. 
His  error  on  this  point  is  less  interesting  than  that  mistake 
of  his  on  the  question  of  “  betrayal  of  pledges,”  which  Lord 
Hartington  has  in  his  careful  and  methodical  fashion  cor¬ 
rected.  But  it  is  the  necessity  for  the  process  which  asto¬ 
nishes.  Voltaire,  we  know,  was  amazed  at  Warburton’s 
inability  to  perceive  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Jewish  cha¬ 
racter.  “  Est-il  possible,”  he  exclaimed,  “  qu’un  cceur  tel 
■“  que  le  tien  se  trompe  si  grossierement  sur  la  haine  1 
“  C’est  un  usiu'ier  qui  ne  sait  pas  compter  ?  ”  We  confess 
"to  somewhat  of  this  feeling  at  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone 
■“  deceive  himself  so  grossly”  as  to  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  political  treachery. 


TOBIT  IN  VERSE. 

THE  story  of  Tobit  must  often  have  attracted  romantic 
genius.  There  are  many  good  things  in  it,  but  the 
author  of  the  tale  cannot  be  said  to  have  used  them  1 
skilfully.  The  position  of  Sara,  whose  seven  bridegrooms 
were  slain  on  their  respective  wedding  nights,  has  a  claim 
on  our  sympathies.  The  parly  Italian  painters  were 
more  interested  in  the  journey  of  Tobias,  whom  they 
generally  drew  as  a  little  boy,  and  in  the  “  fish  ”  which 
tried  to  swallow  him.  This  enterprising  monster  is 
represented  in  early  art  as  about  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
in  weight,  and  Tobias,  not  having  had  any  notion 
of  angling,  and  lacking  a  creel,  carries  him  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  string  thrust  through  his  gills.  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  refers  to  the  suggestion  that  the  fish 
was  a  crocodile,  and  he  has  discovered  that  crocodile  liver 
smoked  was  reckoned  sovran  for  epilepsy,  while  the  gall 
was  a  medicament  for  the  eyes.  But  epilepsy  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit  who  loved  Sara, 
and  Mrs.  Chanler  has  preferred  the  elder  version  in  her 
famous  poem  on  the  subject.  This  epic  of  seven  thousand 
lines  has  been  published  in  Once  a  Week  (a  New  York  serial), 
and  the  author  is  reported  to  have  received  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  her  courageous  lay.  The  tale  is  put  by  Mrs. 
Chanler  in  the  mouth  of  Asmodeus  himself.  Apparently 
that  evil  spirit  has  occupied  his  leisure  in  reading  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  early  works,  and  has  modelled  his  style  on 
that  author,  on  Lord  Tennyson,  and  on  the  Racing 
Calendar : — 

She  was  a  woman,  bom  of  tears  and  mire, 

I,  son  to  Bel,  a  demon  got  by  fire 

Out  of  hot  fire ;  girt  all  with  flaming  wings. 

Brow-bound  with  shadows,  wrapped  in  wrong  desire 
As  in  a  garment,  king  of  many  kings. 

Here  “  brow-bound  ”  recalls  Cleopatra  in  The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,  while  the  candid  admission  of  Asmodeus  that 
his  desire  was  “  wrong  ”  almost  conciliates  the  reader.  In 
fact,  poor  Asmodeus,  like  Queen  Guinevere,  was  “  a  true 
lover,”  though  Mrs.  Chanler  does  not  permit  us  to  hope 
that  “  Therefore  he  made  a  good  end.”  As  for  Sara,  she 
was  “  eyed  like  to  a  child,”  in  spite  of  what  the  Scotch 
preacher,  speaking  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  called  “  her 
“  large  and  rich  matrimonial  experience.”  The  botanist 
will  learn  with  interest  that  she  possessed  “  breasts  as 
“  flowers,  and  hair  like  poured-out  flame  upon  her  shoulder’s 
“  snow.”  The  gold  of  her  hair  was  supple,  her  feet  were 
foam-white  and  fleet  as  only  foam  is  fleet,  and,  generally 
speaking,  she  was  more  gracious  than  the  rush  of  April 
rains.  Her  taste  in  dress  is  thus  indicated — she  “  wore  no 
“  armlets,  neither  ankle  rings,”  but  her  body  was  “  clothed 
“  in  silken  whisperings.”  Asmodeus,  as  a  lover,  was  what 
the  Northern  maiden  called  “  senselessly  ceevil.”  “  I  had 
“  not  even  spoken  her  sweet  name.”  But,  as  he  himself 
admits,  “this  could  not  remain,”  for  Sara  was  engaged. 


“  Then  seemed  Hell  a  gentle  place  to  think  on.  Asmodeus 
determined  to  declare  himself,  and  became  so  reckless  that 
he  made  “  war  ”  rhyme  both  to  “  blur  ”  and  “  Lucifer.”  But 
he  only  frightened  poor  Sara.  Asmodeus  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  kill  Sara’s  unfortunate  young  man,  which  he  did  in 
the  best  manner  and  the  featest.  Without  dwelling  much 
on  this  contretemps,  Asmodeus  describes  the  wedding  bed — ■ 
really  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  articles  in  the  trade  : — 

Their  bed  was  all  of  carven  ivory, 

Stt  thick  with  amber  wrought  most  curiously 
In  shape  of  bird  and  flower  ;  hung  close  around 
With  colors  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea. 

And  gold  of  stars  upon  a  night-blue  ground. 

Also  it  was  most  sweet  with  cassia, 

And  cinnamon,  and  aloes,  and  fine  myrrh. 

A  bed  of  violets  were  not  more  sweet 
Than  this  fair  bed  adorned  for  him  and  her 

With  white  of  flowers  and  gold  of  rain-washed  wheat. 

In  spite  of  these  magnificent  arrangements  (are  we  to 
read  “  cassiar  ”  rhyming  to  “  myrrh  ”  ?),  Sara’s  “  vague 
“  alarms  ”  rhymed  to  “  palms,”  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
contending  emotions  of  Asmodeus.  He  worked  off  all  the 
other  six  young  men  in  one  verse,  displaying  real  delicacy ; 
for  a  modern  reader  is  a  little  taken  aback  by  the  number 
of  times  Sara  had  been  a  widow.  Even  “  her  maids  took 
“  pains  to  mock  at  her.”  But  Asmodeus  only  “  laughed, 
“  and  laughed  again,”  though  Sara  did  her  best  to  convert 
him  to  a  more  human  frame  of  mind.  After  a  temporary 
absence,  he  returned  to  find  that  Sara  had  got  married 
again,  much  to  his  annoyance  : — 

And  there  stole  forth  a  savour  of  crushed  fruit 
And  broken  flowers,  and  murmurings  of  a  lute 
By  sleepy  fingers  languidly  caressed, 

Until  the  wavering  strings  thrilled  out,  were  mute, 
Like.laughter  dying  in  a  weary  breast. 

Whereat  I  entered  in.  Lo  !  even  yet 
I  see  them — he  with  lips  to  her  lips  set, 

And  she  curved  toward  him  as  doth  curve  a  wave 
Toward  the  leaning  shore.  When  I  forget 
Heaven  will  be  conquered  and  its  God  a  slave. 

Asmodeus  was  just  going  to  remember  hisswashing  blow, 
when  “lo,  there  arose  a  mighty  smoke,”  the  crocodile’s 
liver,  in  fact,  and  then  he  withdrew  into  “the  core  of 
“  desolation,”  where  he  says  he  has  been  ever  since.  And 
we  hope  Sara  was  happy  with  her  eighth  husband. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  though  even  an  in¬ 
dulgent  criticism  can  hardly  admire  Asmodeus,  the  piece 
has  all  the  air  of  a  juvenile  essay  resuscitated.  In  Herod 
and  Mariamne,  a  drama,  the  author  has  shown  real,  if 
copious,  vigour,  and  a  very  remarkable  command  of  blank 
verse.  Success  has  no  greater  danger  than  the  temptation 
to  publish  pieces  which  rely  on  the  name,  not  on  the  skill, 
of  the  writer. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON  FOR  FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONISTS. 

IT  may  not  be  true  (we  deal  with  that  matter  elsewhere) 
that  the  French  Government  resolved  some  days  ago  to 
|  prepare  a  gaol  or  two  for  the  reception  of  its  more  dangerous 
political  foes.  The  friends  of  the  Government  say  that  it  is 
libellous  to  accuse  Messrs.  Carnot  and  Floquet  of  any  such 
intention  ;  but,  considering  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in 
France,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  thoughtful  Administration 
might  be  expected  to  prepare  the  prisons  for  somebody.  All 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  time  portend  that  a  conflict  is 
not  far  off;  and,  since  no  French  faction  considers  its 
triumph  complete  without  imprisoning  large  numbers  of  the 
other  side,  it  is  an  obvious  matter  of  convenience  for  all 
parties  that  so  many  dungeons  should  be  tidied  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  expected  struggle  will  not  be  so  desperate  as  some 
;  intelligent  observers  appear  to  believe.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  very  much  to  be  hoped ;  but  there  is  something  else  that 
should  be  first  in  the  prayers  of  all  good  Frenchmen  and 
|  all  who  love  France.  It  would  be  a  very  miserable,  very 
j  terrible  thing  if  once  more  a  change  of  government  in  that 
country  were  to  be  worked  out  in  the  streets  by  sword  and 
fire.  But  a  worse  thing  yet  might  happen.  It  might 
happen  that  a  more  or  less  violent  revolution  would  take 
place  amidst  a  storm  of  anti-German  outcries  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  might  be  a  flashing  of  steel  and  a  flaming 
of  fire  over  a  much  broader  area  than  the  Champs  Elysees. 
It  is  to  this  possibility,  we  suppose,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
points  when  he  declares  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  not 
likely  to  be  broken  except  through  “  some  gust  of  popular 
“  passion.”  A\  hen  he  says  this,  the  Prime  Minister  may 
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have  the  Balkan  States  in  view  as  well  as  the  people  of 
France ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  French  people 
stand  foremost  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  an  ungovernable 
people  when  it  once  breaks  loose  from  the  ordinary  re¬ 
straints  ;  and  should  the  conflict  which  can  hardly  be  averted 
now  become  very  violent,  very  passionate,  nobody  can  say 
what  indiscretions  may  not  be  perpetrated. 

Now  this  is  a  serious  matter,  obviously.  "We  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  Germans 
assume  more  interest  than  enough  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  France.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
they  think  they  have  a  right  to  object  to  any  form  of 
government  in  France  that  does  not  please  them.  But 
from  a  hundred  signs  we  know  that  the  victors  of  1871 
regard  France  as  having  never  quite  freed  itself  from  the 
conditions  of  a  conquered  country.  At  this  moment  it  is 
quite  obvious  that,  in  their  view,  France  ought  not  to 
expect  to  be  let  alone  if  she  chooses  a  governor  or  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  distinctly  anti-German  temper.  Some  there  may 
be  who  will  say  that  the  Germans  are  not  far  wrong  in 
holding  that  opinion — that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  natural  one. 
Natural  it  may  be  ;  but,  without  discussing  that  point,  it  is 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  mark  the  fact  that — to  use 
a  customary  diplomatic  phrase — the  Germans  would  not 
view  with  indifference  any  change  of  government  in  France 
that  proclaimed  a  general  sympathy  with  revanche.  So 
much  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  the  certainty  should 
be  taken  into  account  by  all  concerned.  But  of  course  there 
is  a  long  step  between  not  viewing  with  indifference  and 
striking  a  blow.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  change 
in  either  the  personnel  or  the  system  of  government  in 
France  would  be  followed  by  hostile  action  from  Germany,  if 
the  change  were  unaccompanied  by  revenge-swagger  or  out¬ 
spoken  menace.  Not  that  any  consideration  for  “  the  public 
“  opinion  of  Europe  ”  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way.  We  might  protest  as  loudly  as  we  pleased,  all  of  us, 
that  France  has  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  nation  to  order 
her  domestic  affairs  to  her  own  liking,  and  that  no  other 
nation  can  justly  complain  of  her  choice  of  rulers  on  the 
ground  that  they  look  as  if  they  might  prove  troublesome. 
Arguments  to  that  effect  would  not  count  for  much  at 
Berlin,  though  it  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  every  moralist 
in  Europe.  But  it  would  count  for  a  great  deal  if  it  were 
used  in  remonstrance  by  the  representatives  of  two  or  three 
Great  Powers.  And  if  needful  it  would  be  used,  we  take  it ; 
for  this  very  simple  but  very  important  reason.  Russia  and 
England  are  rivals,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  so  remain  till 
after  many  a  bitter  conflict  has  been  fought  out.  But  on 
one  point  they  come  together.  The  destruction  of  France 
would  suit  neither  of  them.  Mr.  F.  Greenwood,  writing 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  expresses  the  opinion  that  for 
no  price  in  the  competence  of  Germany  to  offer,  probably, 
could  Russia  afford  to  see  France  crippled  outright.  As 
many  of  our  readers  as  share  that  opinion  will  also  agree, 
perhaps,  that  neither  can  England  afford  so  violent  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  “  the  balance  of  power.”  At  other  times  (for 
instance,  when,  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  France, 
another  and  more  crushing  blow  at  her  existence  was 
contemplated)  the  two  Governments  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  formal  agreement  on  that  point ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  they  agree  upon  it  now.  So  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  think  for  a  few 
moments  of  the  probable  results  of  the  destruction  of 
France,  and  we  shall  see  how  perilous  those  consequences 
might  be  to  the  whole  future  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  hardly  dare  to  proceed  against  France  upon 
merely  speculative  grounds  of  attack,  or  any  that  could  not 
be  well  justified. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  moral  of  these  remarks. 
Obviously,  a  vast  deal  of  recklessness  is  discernible  in  the 
confusions  and  contentions  that  now  afflict  France.  Possibly 
those  contentions  and  confusions  may  subside.  It  seems 
much  more  likely,  however,  that  they  will  not  subside,  but 
rise  higher,  and  spread  further,  and  become  yet  more  violent  ! 
and  reckless.  The  end  may  be  street  riotings,  military 
jrronunciarnientos,  uprooting  of  one  sort  of  government, 
establishment  (more  or  less)  of  a  totally  different  sort.  All 
these  things  may  happen — we  do  not  say  they  will — and 
yet  leave  France  safe  enough  from  attack  at  the  time.  But 
the  prospect  will  be  very  different  if  the  madness  of  the  day 
goes  further  and  bursts  into  a  popular  outcry  for  revenge 
upon  the  Germans.  Such  an  accompaniment  to  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  next  French  revolution  might  well  prove 
disastrous.  Certainly  the  provocation  to  war  could  not  be 


denied,  and  it  is  doubtful  not  so  much  whether  the  German 
Government  would  but  whether  they  could  disregard  it. 
Should  the  hurly-burly  in  France  rise  higher,  should  the 
pot  really  begin  to  boil  over,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
strong  voice  will  present  these  considerations  to  the  people' 
at  large. 


MR.  MONRO’S  APPOINTMENT. 

r>  EASONS  of  an  obvious  kind  make  the  nomination  of 
L  Mr.  Monro  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Police 
very  exceptional.  There  is  much  about  his  promotion  which 
does  not  give  cause  for  satisfaction.  When  a  gentleman 
who  has — for  one  cause  or  another — found  it  impossible  to 
get  on  with  his  chief  is  selected  to  succeed  that  chief  on 
his  sudden  retirement,  it  is  manifest  that  there  have  been 
strainings  and  conflicts,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
nomination  will  be  considered  a  personal  triumph  for  one 
side  and  a  humiliation  for  the  other.  But,  unhappily,  it 
has  now  for  some  time  been  a  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  Scotland  Yard  had  been  divided  against  itself 
and  against  the  Home  Office.  We  have  already  indicated 
with  adequate  clearness  our  opinion  of  the  public  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel.  As,  however,  one  side 
has  retired,  it  is  possibly  better  that  the  other  should  re¬ 
main  in  complete  possession  of  the  field.  There  will  be  the 
less  chance  of  any  further  division  of  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  For  since  Mr.  Monro  was  certain  to  have  remained 
as  adviser  in  the  abstract,  according  to  Mr.  Matthews’s  ridi¬ 
culous  phrase,  it  is  better  that  he  should  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  as  well  as  exercise  the  power.  For  the  rest,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  man  whose  spirit  and  position 
entitle  him  to  the  place  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  would  have  taken  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Monro  was  standing  behind  Mr.  Matthews’s  chair 
talking  about  police  matters  in  the  abstract,  which  in  the 
vulgar  business  of  daily  life  means  pulling  the  strings  and 
ear  wigging  the  great  man. 

On  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  feature  of  the  nomination 
is  that  it  puts  a  stop  to  a  conflict  of  authority.  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Monro  have  already  found  out  that 
they  can  work  together,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
will  not  now  discover  that  they  have  been  mistaken.  When 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
get  along  in  harmony  together,  the  business  of  keeping 
order  in  London  neither  ought  to  be  nor  is  a  difficult  one. 
A  series  of  scandals,  mainly  due  to  the  vacillation  which 
prevented  the  police  from  acting  in  time,  have  caused  an 
:  absurdly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

;  Now  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  found  a  Chief  Com- 
i  missioner  with  whom  he  can  live  in  harmony — and  so 
long  as  he  does  not  repeat  the  fumbling  which  turned  the 
Trafalgar  Square  nuisance  into  an  approach  to  a  danger — - 
there  need  be  no  more  hitches,  and  the  less  so  that  Mr. 
Monro  will  profit  by  what  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  done 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  Again,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Monro  puts 
an  end  for  good  and  all  to  the  suppressed  conflict  between 
the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Department.  Nothing  having  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  we  presume  that  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  will 
take  the  position  and  authority  claimed  and  exerted  by  his 
predecessor,  and  will  take  care  that  his  own  successor  in  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  does  not  fall  into  those 
errors,  as  regards  his  relations  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
which  caused  trouble  between  himself  and  Sir  C.  Warren. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  official  cutting,  shuffling,  and  changing 
of  partners  ;  but,  if  the  upshot  is  an  increase  of  efficiency, 
we  shall  not  greatly  mind  that.  Mr.  Monro’s  experience 
of  the  Work  he  has  to  do  is  known  to  be  Ion?,  and  it  was 
under  his  rule  that  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
(largely  helped  by  the  provincial  police)  succeeded  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  dynamiters ;  but  in  the  main  the  best  of  the 
appointment  is  that  it  puts  a  stop  to  a  muddle  and  clears 
up  the  situation. 


THE  SULLIVAN-SACKVILLE  CASE. 

EVEN  Gladstonian  insensibility  to  the  humorous  must, 
we  should  think,  have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  some 
Separatist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  playing 
their  parts  in  the  Sheehy  scene  on  Monday  with  perfect 
gravity.  The  election  for  Ilolborn  is,  of  course,  a  very  small 
matter  compared  with  that  other  election  which  seats  the 
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successors  of  Washington  and  Mr.  Andy  J oiinson  ;  but 
the  analogy  of  the  outrage  committed  by  Lord  Sackyille 
and  the  outrage  committed  by  the  unfortunate  J eremiaii 
Sullivan  is  still,  as  maynis  parva,  sufficiently  close.  An 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  American  nation,  an  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons — all  is  one  when 
the  object  is  to  influence  ignorant  voters  and  get  up  a  cry. 
All  one,  too,  were  the  results,  as  it  happened ;  and  the 
Sheeiiy  incident  only  helped  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce  to  beat 
by  nearly  a  thousand  a  candidate  as  much  stronger  than  the 
unfortunate  “  native  ”  of  1886  as  he  himself  was  weaker  than 
Colonel  Duncan.  But  the  defenders  of  the  outraged  privi¬ 
leges  of  Mr.  Sheeiiy  had  an  additional  and  almost  equally 
sufficient  reason — the  Sheehy  incident  was  good  to  waste 
several  hours  upon.  So  the  Irish  members  began  it,  and 
their  English  allies  seconded  their  efiorts,  with  histrionic 
powers  worthy  of  any  stage.  Not  the  Arrest  of  the 
Five  Members  itself  aroused,  or  could  have  aroused,  taller 
talk  than  was  devoted  to  this  exceedingly  unimportant  in¬ 
cident  by  some  foolish  Tories  like  Mr.  1Ianbury,  a  great 
many  astute  Irishmen  like  Mr.  Healy,  and  not  a  few 
obedient  and  docile  English  Parnellites  from  Sir  William 
Harcourt  downwards.  The  only  serious  point  in  the 
farce  was  the  rather  ultra-Christian  mildness  which  the 
Government  showed  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  Peace 
is  good ;  but  to  cry  peace  with  enemies  who  only  make 
them  ready  for  war  is  useless  and  mischievous.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  word  “alleged” 
should  have  been  expunged  from  the  terms  of  the  motion, 
Mr.  Sheeiiy  not  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  more  inca¬ 
pable  of  inaccuracy  than  other  men,  and  his  “  allega- 
“  tion  ”  being,  in  fact,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  And  it  was  certainly  carrying  conciliation  a  little 
far  to  place  upon  the  Committee  a  person  who,  like  Mr. 
Hanbury,  had  excitedly  prejudged  the  question  without 
waiting  to  hear  evidence  or  the  statements  of  the  other 
side.  If  it  was  necessary  that  the  small  and  rather  con¬ 
temptible  party  who  think  it  expedient  to  sit  on  Tory 
benches  and  play  to  Radical  galleries  should  be  represented, 
some  one  might  at  least  have  been  selected  who  had  not 
openly  proclaimed  himself  incapable  of  judging. 

However,  perhaps  after  all  it  did  not  matter  much,  for 
the  main  object  of  the  malcontents  was  clearly  to  waste  time 
and  parade  a  grievance.  The  extreme  unimportance  of  the 
actual  matter  can  escape  no  impartial  observer.  Whether 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  in  his  well-meant  zeal  to  serve  the  sum¬ 
mons  on  Mr.  Siieehy,  committed  a  technical  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege  cannot  be  known  until  the  Committee  has  published 
its  opinion.  Should  it  decide  in  the  affirmative,  the  serious 
thing  will  be,  not  that  a  technical  breach  of  privilege  has 
been  committed,  but  that  a  technical  privilege  should  turn 
the  apartments  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  into  an 
Alsatia  where  persons  afraid  of  the  law  may  take  refuge. 
We  pronounce  no  opinion  whatever  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
against  Mr.  Siieehy  ;  he  may,  for  aught  that  it  matters  to 
this  argument,  be  the  most  loyal  of  men,  the  least  likely  to 
encourage  dishonesty  or  violence,  the  firmest  adherent  of 
the  Constitution.  But,  if  the  Queen’s  Courts  desire  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Sheeiiy  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
his  conduct  according  to  law,  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  the 
privileges  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  should  enable 
him  to  shirk  compliance  with  their  summons.  As  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  he  cannot  shun  investigation,  as  a  guilty  one  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so.  And  that  is 
the  simple  moial  of  a  case  over  which  Mr.  IIealy  and  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Sexton  “  spouted  in  a  wide  arch  and  tall  ” 
of  frothy  rhetoric,  while  Sir  William  Harcourt  exhibited 
judicial  impartiality  by  talking  before  proof  of  “scandals” 
and  “  outrages,”  Sir  George  Trevelyan  gravely  detected 
“  a  crude  and  brutal  act,”  and  Mr.  Laeouciiere,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  really  seems  to  have  seen  the  fun  of  it,  as  gravely 
drew  a  picture  of  himself  “  finding  himself  with  his  head 
“  cut  off  by-and-bye.”  Mr.  Labouciiere’s  words  are  the 
best  comment  on  the  Sullivan-Sackville  case. 


A  POLITICAL  MUD  BATTLE. 

IF  the  fortunate  decency  of  the  time  allowed  it,  comment 
on  the  present  phase  of  the  political  struggle  in  France 
might  be  given  in  the  language  of  the  Adventures  of  an 
Atom.  Since  the  great  conflict  described  by  Smollett, 
there  has  been  nothing,  hardly  even  an  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  or  an  Irish  debate  on  the 


Estimates,  quite  so  entirely  composed  of  calumny  and  per¬ 
sonal  abuse  as  the  fight  between  General  Boulanger  and 
the  other  side.  It  has  become  a  mere  match  of  dirt- 
throwing.  The  party  which  is  neither  Boulangist  nor 
allied  with  Boulanger,  but  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  precise  name,  bombards  the  General  with  terms  of 
abuse.  From  the  General  himself  and  the  motley  mob  at 
his  back  come  answering  volleys  of  accusations  more  or 
less  ignoble.  Among  the  last  is  to  be  placed  the  charge 
that  M.  Floquet  has  been  planning  a  coup  de  force,  that 
the  General  and  fifty  of  his  followers  are  to  be  laid  by  the 
heels,  and,  in  short,  that  the  next  2nd  of  December  is 
to  be  enlivened  by  a  repetition  of  the  Coup  d'etat,  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Radicals.  Nobody  who  considers  of 
Radicals  in  general,  and  French  Radicals  in  particular, 
can  feel  any  real  doubts  as  to  their  capacity  to  take  this 
way  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  reason  for  holding 
the  accusation  to  be  only  another  piece  of  abuse  is  not  to 
be  drawn  from  the  moral  character  of  the  persons 
accused,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  Politicians 
who  make  coups  d'etat  must  have  a  solid  force  at  their  back 
to  rely  on.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  French 
politics  that  the  Radicals  have  no  such  force.  The  army  is 
not  known  to  be  fond  of  them,  and  the  very  mob  is  divided. 
What  foundation  there  is  for  the  scare  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  loose  talk  of  those  “  Moderate  ”  or  other 
Republicans  who  have  been  calling  out  lately  for  strong 
measures  to  suppress  the  wicked  man  who  is  misleading 
universal  suffrage.  But  appeals  of  this  sort  mainly  prove 
how  accurately  31.  Sardou  had  gauged  his  Republican 
countrymen  when  he  drew  Rabagas.  These  friends  of 
freedom  always  call  for  cannon  when  the  vote  is  going 
against  them  ;  but,  as  the  Prince  of  Monaco  remarked, 
it  was  not  the  trouble  to  have  a  Radical  revolution 
only  to  find  the  sabre  as  necessary  as  ever.  The  plaintive 
Republicans  and  Rabac.as-Floquet  are  only  proving  in 
their  way  that  Parliamentary  government  is  impossible  in 
France. 

The  more  ignoble  weapons  of  the  fight  are  the  charges  of 
bribery  which  are  now  being  showered  on  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  and  retorted  by  them.  31.  Numa  Gilly 
has  set  going  half  a  dozen  actions  for  libel  by  the  publication 
of  what  he  calls  his  evidence.  31.  Wilson  has  set  another 
going  by  the  first  extract  published  from  his  endless  dossiers. 
The  reappearance  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  announcement 
that  now  at  last  he  means  to  display  the  virtue  of  his  enemies 
in  its  true  light,  has  obviously  created  no  small  terror. 
There  is  a  tolerably  manifest  fear  that  many  names  and 
many  reputations  will  suffer  before  the  twenty  thousand 
dossiers  are  exhausted.  The  fear  is  the  more  intelligible  be¬ 
cause  31.  Wilson  has  undoubtedly  displayed  a  certain  dogged 
courage  and  cool  good  sense  in  sticking  to  his  seat.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  he  committed  no  offence ;  his 
own  behaviour  during  the  theatrical  display  in  the  Chamber 
shows  that  he  is  not  to  be  scared  by  posing.  Such  a  man,  with 
his  twenty  thousand  dossiers  of  letters  from  all  and  sundry, 
is  dangerous.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  he  may  play 
his  late  triumphant  enemies  a  very  effective  return  match. 
3rague  accusations,  supported  for  long  by  no  evidence 
wor  th  the  name,  were  enough  to  bring  down  31.  Gr£vy. 
The  attack  on  the  old  President  and  his  family  established 
a  predisposition  all  over  France  to  believe  that  corruption 
abounded  in  the  Chamber  and  the  3Iinistries.  3Vhile  that 
exists  persistent  accusations  will  always  be  listened  to, 
whether  supported  by  evidence  or  not.  Among  such  an 
imitative  people  as  the  French  a  clamour  of  this  kind  ex¬ 
tends  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Abundance  of  accusation 
is  taken  to  be  a  proof  in  itself.  A  very  small  thing — the 
publication  of  a  letter,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  the 
speculating  deputies  who,  by  the  confession  of  all  parties, 
exist,  would  be  enough  to  set  the  alarm  going,  and  anything 
which  happened  to  be  standing  would  be  howled  down. 
The  whole  situation  in  France  is  at  the  mercy  of  accident, 
and  to-morrow’s  demonstration  may  be  the  beginning  of 
another  convulsion.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  can 
come  out  of  the  upset  which  all  expect ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  anything  lower  than  the  present  welter  of  incompetence 
and  slander. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  INC03IE-TAX. 

SEVERAL  correspondents,  of  varying  degrees  of  import¬ 
ance,  have  addressed  communications  to  us  on  the 
subject  ot  the  article  published  in  these  columns,  a  fortnight 
ago,  under  the  title  “  An  Unholy  Inquisition.”  Some  of 
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them  take  one  side  and  some  the  other  upon  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  officials  and  the  public.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  topic 
then  discussed,  and  are  further  at  any  rate  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  existence  of  opportunities  of  great 
wrong  being  inflicted  upon  taxpayers,  and  as  to  the  great 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  by  taxpayers  desirous 
of  ascertaining  and  enforcing  their  rights.  One  criticism 
made  upon  our  observations  by  persons  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  various  public  officers  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  Income-tax  calls  for  explanation  on  our  part.  Writing 
generally,  and  not  entering  into  detail  except  in  relation 
to  one  particular  case,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  officials  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners  and  other  local  officers,  who  are  not  employed 
by  the  Board,  and  not  subject  to  their  orders.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  that  our  observations  upon  pay¬ 
ment  by  “  the  abominable  system  of  poundage  ”  might 
be  understood  to  apply  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the 
latter  class  of  officials.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  or  any  of  them,  are 
paid  by  poundage.  It  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  persons 
locally  engaged  in  making  assessments,  among  the  most 
important  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  the  clerks  to  the 
District  Commissioners  who  make  assessments,  are  so  paid 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  the  individual  taxpayer  it 
matters  very  little  whether  the  person  who  is  continually 
tempted  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  him  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  amount  of  his  personal  remuneration 
depends  upon  the  amount  paid  through  his  means  is  one  of 
the  national  administrative  staff  at  Somerset  House,  or  a 
local  officer  locally  appointed,  and  responsible  to  local  supe¬ 
riors.  Either  comes  to  him  armed  with  statutory  authority, 
and  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  a  very  intricate  law  than 
he  is  likely  to  possess.  But  the  officers  themselves  have  a 
right  not  to  be  included  in  a  class  which  is  deservedly  de¬ 
nounced,  unless  they  really  belong  to  it,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  glad  to  make  this  correction. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  wre  do  not  relax  in  the  smallest  degree 
our  stricture  upon  any  system  by  which  it  is  made  the 
direct  interest  of  persons  engaged  in  assessing  or  collecting 
taxes  to  make  the  taxpayer  pay  as  much  as  possible.  Merely 
to  mention  the  fact  is  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  crying 
gx-ievance.  Moreover,  it  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 
by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  of  both  parties  that  the 
grievance  ought  to  be  redressed.  Mr.  Childers  went  so  far 
in  his  laudable  effort  to  abolish  the  system  that  he  involved 
his  Government  in  a  damaging  defeat,  members  on  both 
sides  being  so  much  afraid  of  offending  those  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  whose  personal  interests  were  at  stake,  and  Con¬ 
servative  members  caring  so  little  for  the  public  welfare 
when  an  opportunity  of  defeating  the  Government  sug¬ 
gested  itself,  that  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  in  favour  of  retaining  the  present  absolutely  indefen¬ 
sible  system.  Mr.  Gosciien  has  also  endeavoured  to  abolish 
payment  by  poundage,  and  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  keen  opposition  which  his  proposal  aroused.  It 
is  therefore,  by  the  admission  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
in  politics,  a  public  service  to  endeavour  to  arouse  a  feel¬ 
ing  against  a  pernicious  system  which  may  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  abuse. 

Finally,  we  desire  to  repeat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  public  attention,  that  the  whole  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  from  Somerset  House  downwards,  engaged  in  making 
assessments  to  Income-tax,  and  in  collecting  the  proceeds 
from  the  taxpayer,  both  those  who  are  not  paid  in  any  de¬ 
gree  by  poundage  and  those  who  are,  have,  during  the  past 
few  months,  been  making,  and  are  still  making,  extraordi¬ 
nary  efforts  to  bring  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the 
taxpayer’s  pockets  into  the  national  exchequer  in  respect 
of  Income-tax.  Considering  the  exceptional  complication 
of  the  law  of  Income-tax,  the  bona  fide  doubt  that  prevails 
among  Lawyers  as  to  the  true  effect  of  some  parts  of  it,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  put  by  the  law  in  the  way  of  the 
taxpayer,  who  endeavours  alone,  and  without  some  such 
aid  as  that  offered  by  the  recently-formed  Income-Tax 
Repayment  Agency,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  his  rights; 
and  considering,  above  all,  that  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
mediately  efficient  of  the  persons  entrusted  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  causing  Income-tax  to  be  paid  have  a  personal 
pecuniary  interest  in  making  each  individual  taxpayer  pay 
as  much  as  possible — it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  such 
general  efforts  as  are  now’  being  made  should  be  unaccom¬ 


panied  by  unfair,  oppressive,  and  sometimes  extortionate 
proceedings.  When  such  proceedings  occur,  as  they  are 
now  occurring,  this  officer  or  that  officer  may  be  more 
to  blame  or  may  be  less  to  blame.  One  quantity  in  the 
theorem  is  constant,  and  that  is  that  the  sufferer  by  the 
injustice  done  is  the  man  who  pays  the  tax.  By  his  want 
of  information  and  of  organization  he  is,  though  much  the 
most  numerous,  also  much  the  weakest,  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  is  why  we  repeat  on  his  behalf  the  demand 
that  those  persons  in  authority  who  have  the  power  of 
dealing  with  this  growing  evil  shall  use  it  promptly  and 
firmly.  We  may  repeat  also  that  a  Government  which 
proposes  to  reduce  a  tax  should  take  very  good  care  that 
the  reduction  is  not  far  outweighed  by  an  offensive  and 
novel  method  of  collection. 


“  TENDING  TO  PROVOKE  A  BREACH  OF  THE 
PEACE.” 

IIE  Court  for  the  Consideration  of  Crown  Cases  Re¬ 
served  is  supposed  to  be  a  tribunal  constituted  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  deciding  dry  points  of  law. 
But  this  assumption  seriously  underrates  the  virtue  and 
the  versatility  of  English  judges.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  four  of  his  colleagues  have  for  ever  dispelled  the  un¬ 
charitable  illusion  that  lawyers  are  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  morality.  These  sages  have  discovered  a  method  of  punish¬ 
ing  impropriety  which  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  since 
Sir  Peter  Laurie  announced,  but  failed  to  carry  out,  his 
intention  of  putting  down  suicide.  “  This  Court,”  said  an 
American  judge,  in  holding  that  an  obscene  libel  need  not 
be  set  out  in  full,  “  this  Court  will  always  be  careful  for  the 
“  chastity  of  its  records.”  The  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved  has  set  itself  a  more  ambitious  task  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  chastity  of  private  correspondence.  Every  one 
must  sympathize  with  so  laudable  an  object,  though  many 
will  wonder  how  it  can  be  achieved.  We  must  say  that, 
for  a  beginning,  the  conviction  of  John  Charles  Adams  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Bench.  “  This 
“  gentleman,  or  rather  this  individual,”  as  Mr.  Reid,  Q.C., 
would  say,  answered  an  advertisement  for  a  situation  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  writing  an  immoral  letter 
to  the  girl  who  advertised.  Mr.  Adams’s  conduct  was  highly 
reprehensible,  and  if  he  had  been  soundly  horsewhipped,  it 
would  have  done  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  But  a 
more  impotent  attempt  at  mischief  was  never  perpetrated. 
The  young  woman,  fortunately,  never  saw  the  letter,  which 
was  opened  and  read  by  her  mother.  The  mother  gave  it 
to  the  father,  and  the  father  handed  it  to  the  police.  All 
this  was  unknown  to  the  simple  Adams,  who  was  soon  un¬ 
consciously  engaged  in  a  dashing  and  vicious  interchange  of 
notes  with  a  sergeant  of  police.  When  the  sergeant  was 
tired  of  personating  Miss  Emily  Susan  Yuill,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  ceased,  and  the  prosecution  began.  Of  course, 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  far  more  important  than  catching 
the  Whitechapel  murderer,  besides  being  much  livelier,  and 
much,  much  easier.  So  Adams  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  was  tried  before  the  Recorder  upon  several  counts.  It 
was  alleged  against  him  first,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  Miss  Yuill’s  morals;  secondly,  that  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  an  indecent  letter  ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  had  libelled 
the  character  of  the  prosecutrix.  Under  the  pious  and 
skilful  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  the  jury  found 
the  defendant  promiscuously  guilty  of  each  and  every 
offence  imputed  to  him. 

Several  points  were,  however,  reserved  and  discussed  at 
some  length  before  five  judges.  It  was  contended,  and 
indeed  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  misconduct  which  the 
defendant  contemplated  was  not  a  crime.  His  offence  was, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  intended  to  persuade  a  girl  to  do  what 
she  had  a  legal,  though  not,  of  course,  a  moral,  right  to  do. 
“  The  letter,”  said  Lord  Coleridge,  “  is  entirely  mercantile 
“  in  its  character ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  one 
“  less  likely  to  incite  or  allure.”  The  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  solicit  girls  under 
twenty-one  on  behalf  of  other  people,  a  provision  which  is 
obviously  aimed  against  a  certain  infamous  form  of  traffic. 
The  inference  is,  that  such  solicitation  was  not  penal  before, 
and  that  mere  seduction,  successful  or  otherwise,  is  not 
penal  now.  Mr.  Poland,  always  intrepid,  courageously 
argued  that  any  invitation  to  private  immorality  is  a 
criminal  offence.  The  judges,  however,  evaded  this  heroic 
issue,  and  fastened  upon  the  count  for  publishing  a  defama- 
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tory  libel  of  and  concerning  Emily  Susan  Yuill.  Their 
train  of  reasoning,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows.  To  make  a  proposal  implies  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  proposer  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  proposal  is  made  will  consent  to  it.  A  woman  who 
consents  to  an  immoral  proposal  is  a  bad  woman.  There¬ 
fore  such  a  proposal  is  libellous.  Granting  this  rather  subtle 
logic  to  be  sound,  two  practical  difficulties  remained  to  be 
brushed  aside  before  the  judges  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
affirm  the  ruling  of  the  Recorder.  In  the  first  place,  the 
young  woman  had  never  received  the  letters.  In  the 
second  place,  they  were  not  meant  to  be  seen  by  anybody 
else.  The  Court  took  these  fences  after  a  fashion  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  fox-hunting  month  of  November.  Most 
people  know  that  a  libel  does  not  become  actionable  until  it 
has  been  “  published  ” — that  is,  shown  to  some  one  not  the 
party  libelled.  But  it  is  otherwise,  as  we  now  learn,  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  any  letter  likely  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace  constitutes  the  crime  of  libel.  The  Star 
Chamber  said  it  was  so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  so.  On 
this  “  short  and  simple  ground  ”  the  conviction  of  Adams  is 
upheld.  The  wisdom  of  the  decision  will  be  at  once  appa¬ 
rent  to  those  who  reflect  that  the  peace  is  most  likely  to  be 
broken  by  a  letter  true  in  substance  and  in  fact. 


GORDON’S  STEAMERS. 

IN  the  Royal  Engineers’  Journal,  Major  Watson  has 
published  an  essay  on  “  The  Campaign  of  Gordon’s 
“  Steamers.”  It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  for  it  is  a  sermon 
on  the  familiar  text  “  Too  Late.”  Perhaps  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  “  General  Stephenson’s  plan  seems  to  have 
“  been  exactly  what  Gordon  wanted,”  whether,  if  it  had 
been  carried  out,  “  the  English  troops  would  probably  have 
“  touched  hands  with  the  crews  of  Gordon’s  steamers 
“  towards  the  end  of  October,”  or  not,  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  text.  It  is  too  late  to  blame  the  War  Office, 
which  could  have  done  the  business,  if  it  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  begin  in  time.  What  fate  would  have  befallen 
the  smaller  expedition  proposed  by  General  Stephenson 
can  only  be  canvassed  as  a  problem  in  hypothetics.  The 
higher  Nile  would  have  permitted  much  more  rapid  move¬ 
ment  ;  whether  the  number  of  men  who  could  have  been 
moved  would  have  sufficed  for  their  task  appears  to  be  a 
question  of  guessing. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Major  Watson’s  essay  is 
that  which  illustrates  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Gordon’s 
native  ti'oops  and  chiefs  on  board  the  boats.  These  vessels 
had  been  waiting  for  our  men  nearly  four  months,  and  hope 
deferred  had  not  made  sick  the  hearts  of  the  steadfast 
Nushi  Pasha  and  his  crews.  The  brief  extracts  from  Nushi 
Pasha’s  journal  prove  him  to  be  a  brave  and  noble  man, 
rather  after  Cromwell’s  heart  than  made  in  modern 
fashion.  “  I  thanked  God  that  the  shells  of  the  enemy  did 
“  no  more  damage  to  the  steamers,”  he  says ;  and  again, 
“We  gave  God  thanks  for  granting  us  a  victory  over  our 
“  enemies  to-day.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole 
journal  has  not  been  printed,  for  Nushi  Pasha  and  his  men 
fought  a  desperate  fight,  not  despairingly ;  and  whoever 
does  this  gives  an  example  to  the  world.  We  need  not 
quote  again  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s  description  of  the  poor 
steamboats  with  their  dangerous  contrivances  and  perilous 
defences.  “  Any  one  going  to  the  turrets  in  action  was  un- 
“  pleasantly  exposed.  Within  the  turret  shot,  shell,  and 
“  cartridges  were  lying  about  in  a  way  that  would  soon  have 
“  put  an  end  to  a  boat  not  manned  by  Orientals.”  These 
Orientals  showed  courage  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sort.  It  is  the  fault  of  this  country  that  the  heart  has  been 
taken  out  of  men  like  them  by  our  dallying,  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy.  We  can  neither  help  them,  nor  leave  them, 
nor  let  other  people  do  for  them  what  is  needful.  It  is  on 
England,  with  her  shilly-shallying,  that  the  whole  blame 
for  Egyptian  anarchy  rests.  AVe  have  made  the  country  from 
Alexandria  to  Khartoum  as  dangerous  as  the  turrets  of  the 
Tel  el  Hoween,  or  the  Bordeen,  and  are  now  fidgeting  in 
the  midst  of  the  loose  gunpowder.  Gordon  did  what  he 
could.  He  sent  away  his  three  best  steamers  from 
Khartoum,  and  deprived  himself  of  many  of  his  best  men 
to  aid  our  advance.  They  were  fighting  all  the  time  they 
were  waiting  for  us.  Their  only  aid  was  from  two  native 
ladies,  who  remained  true  to  Gordon’s  cause  among  the 
enemy  in  Shendy.  The  crews  were  subject  all  the  time  to 
temptations  and  threats  from  the  Ma'hdi’s  people,  who 
were  able  to  tell  them  of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Stewart. 


We  have  not  the  heart  to  go  through  the  weary  tale  of 
waiting  under  constant  fire,  and  of  hoping  against  hope. 
The  crews  of  the  steamers  displayed  the  utmost  pluck  and 
loyalty.  Whenever  the  wretched  history  of  that  campaign 
is  written,  they,  at  least,  will  keep  their  honour  unstained. 
The  Sofia  was  shelled  and  disabled  almost  at  the  very  spot 
where  Lord  Charles  Beresford  ran  such  risks,  and  where 
the  boiler  was  patched  under  such  heavy  fire.  Out  of 
these  disasters  Kiiasm  el  Mus  and  Mohammed  Nushi 
rescued  at  least  their  good  fame,  and  may  be  congratulated 
on  coming  unscathed  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal.  They  had  in 
them  the  spirit  of  “  the  everlasting  Gordon,”  and  it  is  only 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  spirit  may  not  desert  a  country 
which  has  brought  nothing  to  Egypt  but  calamity. 


TIIE  NEW  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

IIE  result  of  the  School  Board  election  is  in  the  main 
satisfactory.  It  might  have  been  better  if  our  system 
of  voting  allowed  of  giving  what  we  may  call  minus  votes.  If 
the  voter  who  does  not  believe  in  any  of  the  candidates,  but 
does  very  much  dislike  one  or  more  of  them  were  permitted 
to  vote  against  the  objects  of  his  dislike,  many  good  conse¬ 
quences  might  ensue.  In  the  first  place,  many  persons  who 
at  present  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  election,  and  who 
hardly  ever  cast  a  vote,  would  be  found  trooping  to  Board 
schools  or  other  places  provided  for  the  poll  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  with  manifestations  of  enthusiasm.  We  recom¬ 
mend  this  suggestion  to  the  attention  of  those  politicians 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  proportional  represen¬ 
tation  and  the  minority  vote.  After  all,  the  voter  has  not 
got  that  weight  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  a  free  country 
until  he  is  not  only  able  to  vote  for  what  he  does  want,  but 
is  also  able  to  vote  against  what  he  does  not  want.  There 
is  here  a  great  chance  for  Mr.  L.  H.  Courtney.  AVe  will 
venture  to  assure  him  that,  if  this  reform  is  carried  into 
practical  effect,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  electors  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  poll.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that 
every  elector  is  to  have  an  affirmative  as  well  as  a  negative 
vote.  He  must  not  be  able  both  to  get  his  own  friend 
elected  and  to  keep  his  opponents  out.  But  the  power  of 
choice  would,  we  are  convinced,  work  very  well.  The  fad- 
mongers,  social  purity  puddlers,  (Separatist  ranters,  and 
that  kind  of  person  generally,  would  go  and  vote  for  their 
candidates.  Then  the  decent  people,  who  are  still  a  majo¬ 
rity,  but  who  cannot  be  got  to  exert  themselves  for  vague 
clerical  candidates,  would  go,  and,  with  much  joy,  nullify 
the  votes  of  the  fadmongers,  social  purity  puddlers,  and 
Separatist  ranters  aforesaid. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  newly-elected  members  of  the 
Board  will  show  that  the  negative  vote  might  have  been 
exercised  with  excellent  effect  last  Monday.  There  are 
some  names  among  the  successful  candidates  at  the  sight 
of  which  we  are  moved  with  deep  commiseration  for  the 
School  Board.  Mr.  Conybeare  is  there,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Headlam,  and  others  whom  it  were  superfluous  to  specify. 
But  we  may,  on  the  whole,  be  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse. 
AVitli  the  help  of  the  independent  members,  the  old 
majority  of  the  Board  will  have  a  complete  superiority  over 
its  opponents.  AVithout  them,  it  will  still  be  able  to  hold 
its  own.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  settled  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  a  return  to  the  extravagance,  the  un¬ 
checked  folly  of  the  fadmongers,  and  the  costly  experiments 
promoted  by  silly  people  who  had  just  picked  up  some 
brand-new  nostrum  for  making  everybody  educated  and 
virtuous,  which  were  checked  at  the  election  of  three  years 
ago.  The  Progressives  have  now  learnt  what  London 
thinks  of  them  for  the  second  time  within  four  years,  and  it 
is  not  flattering.  London  has  again  declared  that  it  does 
not  love  Secularists  and  jabbering  imitators,  male  and 
female,  of  the  French  anti-Clerical  bigots;  that  it  does  not 
mean  to  allow  the  rates  to  be  run  up  in  order  that  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  pushing  lay  fanatics  may  shut  the  Voluntary  schools 
in  which  religion  is  taught.  Londoners  have  not  been 
taken  in  by  the  hypocritical  twaddle  of  those  who  profess 
to  think  that  there  is  a  species  of  astral  body  of  religion 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  body  of  dogma  and 
taught  to  children  of  all  creeds  indifferently.  A  little  re¬ 
flection  has  convinced  the  most  unthinking  of  Londoners 
that  religious  teaching  of  that  kind  would  be  a  mishmash 
and  a  hocus-pocus  eminently  fitted  to  make  prigs  and 
Atheists,  but  very  unlikely  to  do  the  smallest  good  to  any¬ 
body’s  morals.  In  some  sort  it  may  be  said  that  the  School 
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Board  election  has  been  itself  a  kind  of  negative  vote.  The 
majority  are  not  elected  and  do  not  undertake  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  a  very  positive  sort.  They  are  only  to  see  that 
nothing  new  and  violent  is  done.  There  is  no  strong  wish, 
except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  whose  intentions  are  better 
than  their  practical  faculty,  to  undo  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  policy  adopted  by  the  country  since  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  There  are  many  who  do 
not  much  like  that  policy,  but  it  is  now  one  of  those 
things  which  are  not  to  be  undone.  All  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  ask  now  is  that  a  small  tribe  of  bigots,  who 
profess  to  have  inherited  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
mantle  of  Mr.  Forster,  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  a 
quiet,  business-like  scheme  for  giving  the  poor  a  little  use¬ 
ful  elementary  knowledge  into  an  enormous  scheme  for 
giving  everybody  an  extensive  general  education  at  the 
public  expense.  For  the  next  three  years  the  fanatics  are 
harmless.  The  majority  will,  we  think,  have  themselves  to 
thank  if  they  ever  become  dangerous  again.  It  has  only  to 
transact  its  business  with  some  economy,  not  to  press  or 
fuss  or  use  its  power  to  attack  or  to  favour  church  or 
chapel,  and  it  has  a  very  fair  prospect  of  keeping  the  place 
it  has  won  for  years. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN. 

HOSE  persons  (and  they  are  tolerably  numerous)  who 
from  remembrance  of  him  in  his  good  days  wish  well 
to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  must  be  seriously  unhappy  when 
they  see  his  appearance  on  platforms  advertised  nowadays. 
Every  such  appearance  is,  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  pointed  out  at  Edinburgh,  a  distinct  boon  for 
the  Unionist  cause  ;  but  the  Unionist  cause  is  in  no  danger, 
and  the  reputation  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  in  much. 
He  should  surely  be  aware  that  a  renegade  after  his  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  or  unfaith  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  His  ap¬ 
pearances  are  useless  to  his  new  friends,  to  whom  he  has 
already  given  all  the  pledges  that  they  can  expect.  They 
half-sadden  and  half-irritate  his  old  friends,  who  are  only 
loth  to  avail  themselves  to  the  uttermost  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  such  appearances  give  them.  Personally,  we 
desire  nothing  and  nobody  but  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in 
order  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  Home  Rule. 

At  Newbury  last  Wednesday  Sir  George,  an  English  land¬ 
lord,  an  ex-Irish  Secretary,  made  remarks  about  the  present 
extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  We  have  examined  those 
remarks  “  upside  down,  wrong  side-afore,  topside-bottom,” 
as  the  old  phrase  goes,  and  we  can  mince  matters  no 
further.  We  could  (we  are  still  sorry  to  say)  fix  on  a  dozen 
sentences  which  Sir  George  spoke  which  are  not  true,  and 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  to  be  false.  But  we  shall  be 
content  with  one.  “  The  Commission  had  only  done  in 
“  Ireland  what  economic  causes  had  done  in  England.”  Now 
that  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  incorrect,  and  what  is  worse,  Sir 
George  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  its  incorrectness.  Sir 
George  is  an  English  landlord.  Is  it  the  case  that  on  his 
estatesthe  rents  of  his  tenants  have  been,  by  a  statutory  autho¬ 
rity  to  which  he  is  not  consenting,  cut  down  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  that  he  cannot  raise  them  for  fifteen 
years'!  We  leave  the  answer  to  him,  and  if  he  can  give  an 
affirmative  answer,  we  admit  that  it  is  we  who  lie — under  a 
delusion,  and  not  he.  Is  it  the  case  that  Sir  George’s  tenants 
can  sell  their  holdings  as  they  like,  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
rent  1  If  it  be  so,  we  grant  once  more  that  it  is  we  who 
are  wrong.  Is  it  the  case  that  at  intervals  an  interference 
is  made  to  compel  Sir  George  to  receive  from  his  tenants 
compositions  for  arrears!  If  it  be  so,  we  again  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  error.  Is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  Sir 
George  can  at  his  next  rent  day  put  up  his  rents  by  twenty, 
by  two  hundred,  per  cent,  if  he  chooses,  and  turn  his 
tenants  out  without  difficulty  or  legal  trouble  if  they  will 
not  pay!  And  if  every  one  of  the  questions  which  we 
have  put  must  be  answered  by  Sir  George  as  we  have 
indicated  the  answer — if  it  be  true  that  he  can  exercise, 
untrammelled  by  law,  the  rights  which  are  denied  to 
Irish  landlords  by  legislation — then  it  is  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  who  to  an  ignorant  audience  has  recklessly, 
and  using  his  authority  of  a  past  Irish  Secretary,  declared 
the  things  that  are  not  true,  and  that  he  ought  to 
know  to  be  not  true.  It  is  not  often  that  a  public  man 
(for  public  men  are,  as  a  rule,  fuller  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  than  Sir  George)  exposes  himself  to  such  a 


challenge.  But  he  underlies  it  now ;  and,  if  he  does  not 
answer,  he  acknowledges  himself  either  to  be  convicted  of  wild 
misstatements  in  the  face  of  every  audience  that  listens  to 
his  words,  or  to  be  guilty  of  such  levity  in  the  form  of  his 
utterances  that  no  rational  man  can  attend  to  him  hence¬ 
forth.  We  await  his  answer. 


NAVAL  FOX  AND  GOOSE. 

THE  not  despicable  game  of  Fox  and  Geese  has  served 
of  late  as  model  for  more  than  one  military  or  naval 
game  of  some  pretension,  of  which  the  last  is  “  Naval 
“  Blockade,”  invented  by  Lieutenant  Chamberlain.  His 
invention  is  recommended  by  naval  officers,  and  by  Sir  G. 
Phipps  Hornby  at  their  head.  The  gallant  Admiral’s 
recommendation  is  more  in  the  subjunctive  and  condi¬ 
tional  than  we  should  quite  like  if  we  were  Lieutenant 
Chamberlain.  Sir  Geoffrey  “  should  think  it  might  be 
“  very  interesting  to  officers  of  all  ranks  ”  ;  that  “  it  should 
“  be  very  instructive,  too,  if  you  can  get  them  to  follow  the 
“  analogies  that  you  pointed  out  in  conversation  between 
“  the  incidents  and  chances  of  the  game  and  those  which 
“  are  likely  to  occur  in  war.”  The  Admiral  also  “  thinks  ” 
he  likes  “  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  chance  as  well 
“  as  any  part  of  it  ” — namely,  the  game.  This  is  favourable, 
but  hypothetical.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  go  even  so  far 
as  Admiral  Hornby.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  Lieutenant  Chamberlain’s  conversation  to  show 
us  the  analogies,  but  left  to  the  game  of  “  Naval  Blockade,” 
the  light  of  nature,  some  modest  acquaintance  with  facts, 
and  a  perhaps  not  absolutely  contemptible  power  of  reason¬ 
ing,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  more  in  it  than,  as  we 
have  said  already,  an  imitation  of  Fox  and  Geese. 

You  take  a  large  board  and  divide  it  into  many  small 
squares,  mark  the  sides  with  the  names  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  write  mainland  along  the  south.  Then  you 
have  two  little  wild  ducks,  one  white,  the  blockading  ship, 
one  black,  the  blockaded  ship.  You  settle  who  is  to  take 
which,  and  then  toss  for  the  l  ight  to  put  in  the  islands  and 
rocks.  These  are  indicated  by  movable  pieces  of  tin.  You 
can  fire  over  the  rocks,  but  not  over  the  islands.  Very 
well ;  when  the  player  who  won  the  toss  has  placed  his 
islands,  the  other  moves — if  blockaded,  he  is  in  port  in 
the  mainland ;  if  blockader,  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  board. 
The  moves  are  made  ahead,  or  to  an  angle  of  45 0  to  right  or 
left  from  square  to  square — never  astern.  When  the  ships 
are  within  ten  squares  of  one  another,  either  due  north  and 
south,  or  due  east  and  west,  or  counted  along  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  (8x2;  7x3;  6  X  4,  &c.  &c.),  but  never  diagonally, 
they  begin  firing.  Here  the  element  of  chance  comes  in  in 
the  shape  of  a  die  marked  Disable,  Penetrate,  Hit  (one 
side  each),  and  Miss  (all  the  other  sides).  You  throw 
alternately,  and  when  you  throw  Disable  may  make  four 
moves.  If  they  bring  you  on  the  same  square  as  the  other 
wild  duck,  you  ram  her,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  ship. 
Here  are  the  main  lines  of  the  game,  and  we  think  they 
are  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  knows  what  a  game 
is  that  “  Naval  Blockade  ”  is  only  poor  Fox  and  Geese. 
Unless  you  keep  dodging  around  the  islands,  it  is  all 
over  in  no  time,  and  always  in  the  same  way.  It  is  all 
settled  by  the  chances  of  the  throw.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  and  his  brother 
officers  could  read  a  great  deal  into  it ;  but  then  they  could 
do  that  into  a  chart.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  have 
been  too  many  imitations  of  the  War  Game  ?  The  great  in¬ 
vention  known  by  the  name  has  its  merits,  no  doubt.  It 
may  help  the  more  indolent  and  slow-minded  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  officer  to  apply  the  excellent  advice  which  Captain 

M - gave  the  King’s  Own.  It  may  assist  dull  men  to 

think  out  possible  difficulties,  and  make  their  minds  up 
how  they  ought  to  be  faced.  We  shall  not  inquire  too  closely 
what  probability  there  is  that  the  dull  man  will  remember 
his  thinkings  at  a  pinch.  However,  allow  that  he  does,  and 
that  the  War  Game  is  a  useful  object  lesson  to  the  infant 
military  mind,  of  what  use  can  a  poor  version  of  draughts  be 
to  the  tighter  by  land  or  sea  1  That  game  itself  has  merits, 
we  know  ;  but,  then,  why  not  play  it  1  You  can  get  all  the 
moral  training  a  game  can  give  out  of  it  as  it  stands.  If 
it  is  not  difficult  enough  (though  there  is  sufficient  play  in 
it  for  most  men),  if  the  player  wants  something  which  will 
train  his  analytical  faculty  and  power  of  estimating  chances, 
which  is  more  complicated,  and  compels  him  to  look  further 
ahead  than  draughts,  was  not  the  game  of  chess  invented 
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for  him  centuries  ago  1  And,  like  most  old  things,  there  is 
more  practice  for  the  brains  in  it,  more  picturesqueness, 
more  tun,  than  in  all  its  degenerate  modern  copies  put 
together — and  withal,  too,  it  is  more  like  war. 


TIIE  CONVICTION  OF  THE  INNOCENT. 

rTIHE  author  of  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  has  been 

-L  avenged  upon  some  of  her  critics.  There  were  those 
who  said,  and  perhaps  most  readers  were  inclined  to  say, 
that  the  evidence  against  the  victim  of  mistake  in  that 
story  was  too  slight  to  have  made  a  verdict  of  guilty  pos¬ 
sible,  and  that  any  real  judge  would  have  insisted  upon 
sifting  it  much  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Justice  Manby 
did.  The  case  of  Murphy  and  Brannagiian,  who  have  now 
received  a  free  pardon  for  a  burglary  which  they  did  not 
commit  in  1879)  shows  once  more  that  truth,  heavily 
handicapped  as  she  is,  will  always  beat  fiction  in  the  long 
run.  Before  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Bichardson 
and  Edgell,  who  really  did  break  into  Edlingham  Vicarage 
nine  years  and  a  half  ago,  there  might  have  been  some 
impropriety  in  commenting  fully  upon  the  case.  But 
now  that  these  men  have  publicly  confessed  their  crime, 
and  have  gone  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years,  all  motives 
for  silence  or  for  suspense  of  judgment  are  removed.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  promised  to  discuss  with  the  Treasury 
the  practicability  of  giving  to  Murphy  and  Brannagiian  such 
compensation  as  money  can  afford,  and  we  trust  that,  if  there 
is  any  technical  difficulty,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
asked  to  vote  a  substantial  sum.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
tried  at  the  Newcastle  Assizes  in  April  1879  for  burglariously 
entering  Edlingham  Vicarage  in  Northumberland,  as  well 
as  for  shooting  at  the  vicar  and  his  daughter,  with  intent 
to  do  them  grievous  bodily  harm.  Edlingham  Vicarage 
has  the  honour  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty, 
before  whom  Murpiiy  and  Brannagiian  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  tried.  The  Vicar  of  Edlingham,  Mr.  Buckle, 
and  his  daughter  were  of  course  both  called  ;  but,  beyond 
some  vague  and  valueless  reference  to  “  military  gait,” 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  identify  the  prisoners.  The 
men  were  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the  police,  which 
was  stigmatized  at  the  trial,  and  has  been  stigmatized 
since,  as  “  purely  circumstantial.”  That  would  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  often  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  the  strongest  of 
all,  because  facts  speak  for  themselves.  When  facts  are 
palpable  and  incontrovertible,  circumstantial  evidence  may 
approach  to  mathematical  certainty.  When  Lipski  was 
found  under  the  bed  of  the  woman  he  had  murdered, 
with  a  bottle  half  full  of  poison  in  his  hand,  only  fools 
supposed  that  he  had  dropped  in  for  a  chat,  and  lain  down 
for  a  drink.  But  the  trial  of  Murpiiy  and  Brannaghan 
shows  that  circumstantial  evidence,  or  what  passes  for  such, 
may  be  a  manufactured  article. 

According  to  the  police,  only  Murphy  and  Brannagiian 
could  have  committed  that  burglary.  The  police  produced 
a  chisel  which  they  said  they  had  found  in  the  house,  and 
an  old  man  who  swore  that  it  was  his,  and  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  had  lodged  with  him.  They  produced  what  they 
said  were  the  prisoner’s  boots,  and  showed  that  the  soles 
corresponded  with  casts  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Vicarage  garden  the  morning  after  the  crime.  They 
handed  in  a  piece  of  cloth  as  having  been  found  on  the 
premises,  and  as  matching  one  of  the  men’s  trousers.  But 
their  crowning  piece  of  testimony,  upon  which  they  chiefly 
relied,  was  a  bit  of  newspaper  in  Murphy  or  Brannaghan’s 
pocket,  which  exactly  fitted  a  torn  copy  of  the  same  journal 
picked  up  on  the  scene  of  the  burglary.  Mr.  Milvain,  now 
Conservative  member  for  Durham,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  has  forced  the  wrongs  of 
his  clients  upon  the  attention  of  the  Home  Office,  defended 
Murphy  and  Brannagiian.  He  urged  upon  the  jury  that 
the  old  man  who  identified  the  chisel  had  been '  badgered 
by  the  police,  and  that  his  faculties  were  much  im¬ 
paired  by  age ;  that  the  place  where  the  footprints  were 
taken  was  a  public  lane ;  that  the  piece  of  cloth  was  sus¬ 
piciously  new  and  fresh  ;  and  that  the  bit  of  newspaper  was 
not  found  for  a  month  after  the  burglary,  although  the 
coat  was  searched  immediately.  He  also  showed  that  the 
prisoners’  coats  were  quite  uninjured ;  whereas  Mr.  Buckle 
had  courageously  prodded  at  the  burglars  in  the  dark  with 
his  sword,  and  believed  that  he  had  struck  them  several 
times.  It  was  not  denied  that  Murpiiy  and  Brannagiian 
held  been  out  that  night  11  rabbiting,”  probably  poaching. 


The  jury  deliberated  for  several  hours,  although  the  judge 
was  thought  to  have  summed  up  strongly  for  a  conviction. 
There  was  nothing  known  against  these  poor  wretches,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  accredited  with  “  poaching  propensities,” 
and  Mr.  Buckle  himself  recommended  them  to  mercy. 
But  Mr.  J ustice  Manisty,  observing  that  “  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  overwhelming  ”  against  them,  passed  upon 
them  the  awful  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life, 
although  lie  himself  said  that  he  did  not  believe  they 
meant  to  kill  any  one.  The  men  whom  he  thus  con¬ 
signed  to  a  living  death  were  as  innocent  as  he  was,  and 
a  proper  investigation  would  have  proved  as  much.  Baron 
Pollock  has  given  the  real  criminals  only  five  years,  the 
Crown  having  accepted  their  statement  that  the  shooting 
was  accidental.  These  men,  who  have  some  claim  to  be 
believed,  say  that  they  put  canvas  over  their  boots,  so  that 
the  foot-marks  cannot  have  been  theirs.  But  what  about 
the  cloth  and  the  bit  of  newspaper  ?  As  Mr.  Matthews  has 
submitted  the  conduct  of  the  police  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions,  we  say  no  more.  The  case  will 
naturally,  and  legitimately,  be  employed  as  an  argument 
for  a  Court  ol  Criminal  Appeal.  Meanwhile  two  things 
ougnt  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  to  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  when  he  was 
Home  Secretary,  concerning  these  men,  and  he  took  no 
notice  ol  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  Mr.  Milvain,  no  doubt,  did  his  duty  as  counsel, 
a  judge  can  ask  questions  which  counsel  dare  not  ask.  If 
an  advocate  sets  up  the  theory  of  conspiracy  against  the 
police,  and  fails  to  prove  it,  he  deprives  his  clients  of  their 
last  chance.  A  judge  can  put  any  inquiries  which  occur  to 
him  without  fear  of  consequences. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

"RESISTANCE  to  the  Unionist  party  bases  itself  on 
J  1  “  the  sympathy  which  it  obtains  in  Scotland.”  So 
said  Lord  Salisbury  towards  the  close  of  his  great  speech 
m  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange  last  Thursday,  and  the 
sentence  which  we  have  thus  quoted  from  it  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  sym¬ 
pathy  on  which  the  Separatists  count  in  Scotland  was 
exaggerated  fiom  the  first,  in  delusive  inference  from  the 
result  of  an  election  which  turned  much  more  largely  upon 
Scottish  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone  than  upon  Scottish 
faith  in  his  policy  ;  and  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that,  if 
it  was  not  exaggerated  from  the  first,  it  is  overrated 
now.  ^  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  confidence  of 
the  Gladstonians  in  this  assumed  sympathy  is  one  of  their 
chief  sources  of  encouragement.  At  times  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  gaining  ground  in 
England,  and  they  seize  with  almost  childish  eagerness 
upon  every  incident  of  electoral  contests  which  can  be 
twisted  into  the  semblance  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  an  approaching  triumph.  But  the  process  is 
often  as  painful  a  one  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the 
metropolitan  contest  which  has  been  decided  within  the  last 
few  days.  An  eminently  popular  local  Gladstonian  has 
largely,  but  not  under  the  circumstances  excessively,  in¬ 
creased  the  miserable  minority  which,  in  1886,  supported 
about  the  most  ill-cliosen  and  distasteful  candidate  who 
could  possibly  have  been  thrust  upon  a  large  London  con¬ 
stituency  ;  and,  although  the  Unionist  party,  labour¬ 
ing  though  they  were  under  the  invidious  disadvantage  of 
having  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  two  years  ago,liave 
in  this  contest  increased  their  poll  by  some  seven  hundred 
votes,  the  result  is  represented  as  one  with  which  Glad¬ 
stonians  have  “  good  reason  to  be  content.”  As  a  "eneral 
proposition,  of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  contested.  Resigna¬ 
tion  is  the  most  “reasonable”  of  moods;  and  the  maxim 
that  “  what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured”  is  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  practical  good  sense.  But,  if  contentment  with 
the  result  in  Holborn  means  anything  more  than  this,  it  is 
a  mood  so  enigmatic  as  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  an 
analytic  novelist. 

It  is  upon  Scotland  and  its  supposed  leaning  towards 
Separation  that  the  Gladstonians  really  rely,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  did  well  to  address  his  arguments  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  last  Thursday  night,  not  to  Scottish  Conservatives 
alone,  but  also,  and  even  more  emphatically,  to  the  Scottish 
people  at  large.  “  If  Scotland  once  could  come,”  he  said,  “  to 
“  a  sense  ol  the  really  inevitable  issue  of  this  struggle ;  if 
‘  Scotland  once  could  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
w  ith  which  men  ol  her  own  race  and  religion  are  threatened 
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“  in  Ireland ;  if  that  feeling  could  once  penetrate  to  the 
“  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  they  could  give  their 
“  decisive  and  distinct  vote  against  this  movement,  which  is 
“  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  the  age,  contrary  to  all  real 
“  progress,  which  is  trying  to  beat  back  against  the  stream 
“  of  time,  I  am  convinced  that,  if  this  verdict  were  once 
“  given  by  Scotland,  the  Home  Rule  party  would  dissolve.” 
The  dissolution  of  the  Home  Rule  party  may  be  a  too  sanguine 
expectation,  so  long  as  the  English  party  system  itself  exists ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  realization  of  the  possibilities 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  here  enumerated  would  deal  a 
blow  to  the  Separatist  conspiracy  from  which  it  would 
never  recover.  Scotland  is  undoubtedly  the  stronghold  in 
which  it  should  be  attacked,  and  we  welcome  the  Prime 
Minister’s  eloquent  speech  as  a  most  vigorous  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  assault.  He  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
hear  it  severely  criticized  from  the  sentimental  point  ot 
view.  It  will  be  called  “  cynical  ”  by  those  whose  bosoms 
have  been  overflowing  with  lovingkindness  towards  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  ever  since  Mr.  Parnell  got  possession  of 
the  keys  of  office.  It  will  be  regarded  as  deplorably  des¬ 
titute  of  that  generous  confidence  in  the  motives  and 
designs  of  the  Nationalists  and  their  allies  which  was  so  im¬ 
pressively  displayed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  he 
was  at  the  Home  Department.  Its  direct  exhortations  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  to  stand  by  their  own  kinsmen  and 
co-religionists  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  will 
fall  under  the  authoritative  censure  recently  pronounced 
by  the  author  of  “  Vaticanism  ”  on  all  such  attempts  to 
“  rekindle  the  flames  of  religious  discord.”  But  Scotchmen, 
who  are  credited  with  a  hard  head  for  facts,  and  who  have 
not — in  their  national  religion,  at  any  rate — preferred  be¬ 
lief  in  the  pleasant  to  belief  in  the  true,  may  be  expected 
to  ask  themselves  not  whether  Lord  Salisbury’s  warn¬ 
ings  are  agreeable  and  calculated  to  raise  their  estimate  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  Irish  nature  in  particular, 
but  whether  they  are  based  upon  a  foundation  of  fact.  And, 
above  all,  they  are  not  likely  to  dismiss  the  testimony  to 
which  Lord  Salisbury  appealed  in  support  of  his  admo¬ 
nitions  with  that  easy  insolence  which  comes  so  naturally 
to  the  English  Radical  Dissenter  when  any  of  his  fellow- 
Nonconformists  show  a  tendency  to  rebel  against  the 
Radical  yoke.  Whatever  other  effect  the  recent  demon stra- 
tion  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  may  produce  in  Scotland, 
we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  it  will  be  received  there  with 
respect,  and  that  the  vulgar  sneers  which  were  levelled 
at  it  from  a  certain  school  of  English  Nonconformists  will 
be  resented  North  of  the  Tweed.  Scottish  Presbyterians 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  believe  that  these  ministers  of 
their  religion  in  Ireland  are  more  wanting  in  Christian 
charity  than  the  rancorous  sectarians  who  have  been  con¬ 
demning  them  in  this  country.  They  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  at  once  more  rational  and  more  charitable,  that, 
if  Ulster  Protestants  are  not  cpiite  so  ready  to  place  their 
prosperity  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parnellites  as 
the  Gladstonians  are  to  recommend  it,  it  is  solely  due  to 
the  two  reasons,  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Gladstonians, 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  and  that  they  are  a 
little  better  qualilied  than  the  Gladstonians  to  judge  of  its 
probable  results. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Home  Rule  question  on  which 
Lord  Salisbury  was  undoubtedly  well  advised  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  Scotchmen  was  that  of 
the  bearing  of  Separation  upon  executive  government,  as 
distinct  from  legislative  authority.  This,  indeed,  is  a  point 
which  might  be  pressed  by  the  Unionists,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
more  persistently  than  it  is.  Its  studious  avoidance  by  the 
Gladstonians  should  already  have  suggested  to  them 
the  expediency  of  keeping  it  steadily  in  the  public  view. 
Mr.  Gladstone  takes  an  instant  advantage  of  any  local  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  he  can  discover  or  create  with  respect  to 
the  dealings  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  with  local  needs. 
He  represents  to  the  malcontents  that  local  legislative  in¬ 
stitutions  would  for  ever  put  an  end  to  this  grievance,  and  he 
tacitly  insinuates  that  this  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the 
limit  of  his  demands  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  In  all  such  cases 
the  local  community,  wherever  it  is,  should  at  once  be  asked 
whether  they  also  claim  the  right  of  nominating  an 
executive,  of  appointing  judges,  of  controlling  the  operation 
of  the  law  and  exercising  coercive  authority  over  the 
liberties  of  individuals  in  every  department  of  life.  What 
their  answer  would  be  in  every  case  is  beyond  doubt.  They 
would  reply  — the  most  ardent  advocates  for  local  autonomy 
among  them  would  reply  with  astonishment  that  they  never 


expected  or  desired  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  most  of  them 
would  go  on  to  add  that,  if  such  powers  were  to  be  offered 
to  them,  they  would  decline  the  burden  of  the  gift.  If,  then, 
they  are  told,  as  in  season  and  out  of  season  they  should  be  told, 
that  it  is  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  that  is  demanded 
for  Ireland — that  the  Home  Rule  claim  is  not  a  claim  to 
“  administer  ”  merely,  but  a  claim  to  govern,  and  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  not  only  take  cognizance  of  Irish 
affairs,  but  would,  though  an  Irish  Executive,  exercise 
supreme  coercive  authority  on  all  the  Queen’s  subjects  in 
Ireland,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can  be  many 
supporters  of  Local  Government  who  would  not  declare  de¬ 
cisively  against  the  claim.  We  should  like  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  have  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  the  case 
thus  the  other  night  to  the  people  of  Newcastle.  We 
imagine  that  “  Harcourts  ”  would  have  been  “  down  next 
morning  if  he  had. 


SNAKES  IN  CAKINTHIA. 

TIIE  commonest  and  worst  form  of  venomous  snakes  in  the 
Southern  Alps  is  one  of  two  forms  of  the  viper.  Both  are 
frequent  in  many  districts,  hut  generally  one  predominates.  The 
viper  is  not  a  pleasant  companion,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  he 
intentionally  vicious.  lie  is  fond  of  lying  on  hanks  of  sand  and 
shingle  that  face  the  south.  There  he  suns  himself  luxuriously, 
and  if  you  do  not  disturb  him  he  will  not  disturb  you.  Now 
and  then,  however,  he  wanders  into  the  woods  and  over  the 
meadows,  in  search  of  lizards,  field-mice,  and  “  such  small  deer.” 
It  is  then  that  he  becomes  dangerous,  not  out  of  pure  wicked¬ 
ness,  but  because  the  worm  that  is  trodden  upon  will  turn. 
Cows  and  sheep  browsing  on  the  grass  will  put  one  of  their 
feet,  quite  unconsciously,  on  a  viper,  or  disturb  him  with  their 
muzzles  when  he  is  onlv  going  about  his  regular  and  lav  ful  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  they  have  no  language  in  which  to  beg  his  pardon,  a 
sharp  bite  follows  either  on  the  legs  or  the  lips,  which  involves  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  sometimes  death.  The  country  people, 
who  go  about  barefoot  or  in  low  wooden  shoes,  are  sometimes  the 
victims  of  a  similar  accident. 

The  other  snakes  which  are  common,  particularly  the  long 
black  adder,  are  perfectly  harmless  and  pleasing  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  water,  if  you  are  content  to 
watch  instead  of  murdering  them.  A  lizard  is  not  a  snake  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  naturalists,  popular  fancy  confounds  them  with 
each  other.  A  herd  will  tell  you  that  four-footed  serpents  are  to 
be  found  there  or  there,  and  lie  keeps  his  cattle  as  far  as  possible 
from  such  places.  The  large  green  lizard  which  abounds  in 
certain  places,  though  it  is  not  generally  distributed,  has  the  worst 
character— why  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  lovely  creature,  and  it  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  hurt  any  large  animal.  W  hen  basking  on  the  stones  or  dart¬ 
ing  over  them  it  seems- a  living  jewel.  Yet  it  is  pitilessly  slain 
by  the  peasants  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

As  a  certain  compensation  for  the  bad  character  they  generally 
bear  and  the  ill-treatment  to  which  they  are  exposed,  popular 
imagination  has  invested  snakes  with  a  number  of  supernatural 
qualities.  Some  of  these  are  mere  errors  in  natural  history, 
which  in  the  last  century  were  common  even  among  the  learned. 
Thus  almost  all  gamekeepers  believe  that  the  a  qier,  if  suddenly 
disturbed,  will  swallow  its  own  young  in  order  to  protect  them, 
and  some  will  even  declare  that  they  have  seen  this  done,  and 
describe  the  whole  process  with  the  utmost  detail.  The  iiper 
utters  a  sharp  sound,  between  a  hiss  and  a  vliistle,  and  then 
opens  her  "jaws  to  the  widest  extent,  the  children  creep  in,  head 
foremost,  and  then  she  glides  rapidly  away.  Such  vipers,  of 
course,  belong  to  the  same  mythical  region  as  the  swallows  which 
■wind  themselves  by  swift  flying  into  a  ball,  and  then  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  a  lake,  in  the  way  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Boswell’s  Life.  This  error  is  easily  explained.  Several  snakes 
are  viviparous,  and  a  rough  dissection  of  a  female  by  an  un¬ 
practised  hand  might,  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  young  had 
sought  a  refuge  in  their  mother’s  stomach.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  serpents  are  not  generally  affectionate  parents,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  for  the  first  few  days  the  mother  may  take  her 
brood  to  sun  themselves  on  the  shingle.  In  such  a  case  she 
would  not  venture  far  from  a  safe  refuge.  Her  cry  may  really  be 
one  of  warning  and  her  open  jaws  a  threat  to  her  enemy.  Her 
offspring  would  under  such  circumstances  find  it  easy  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  stones,  ilns  is  a  mere  tbeor\  ,  but  Di. 
Johnson  did  not  condescend  to  explain  how  his  swallows  managed 
to  wind  themselves  into  a  ball,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
means  by  which  they  could  have  done  it. 

Do  snakes  drink  milk?  The  general  belief  in  all  Europe  is 
that  they  prefer  it  to  blood  ;  but,  as  they  do  not  drink  the  blood 
of  the  iarger  animals,  this  is  not  decisive.  They  bite  sheep, 
cattle,  and  men  purely  in  self-defence.  Some  persons  who  have 
kept  serpents  long  assert  that  they  are  fond  of  it,  others  that  they 
will  not  touch  it ;  perhaps  the  different  races  have  di  fferent  tastes. 
Still  one  would  rather  like  to  ask  the  director  of  a  zoological 
garden  to  make  an  experiment  on  this  point.  It  is  clear,  how- 
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ever,  that  if  they  like  milk,  they  cannot  obtain  it  by  any  natural 

means,  unless  it  is  given  them.  The  stories  about  their  milking 
goats,  cows,  and  even  nobler  beings,  are  of  course  absurd, 
though  evidence  ran  be  brought  for  some  of  them  that  would 
stagger  a  jury.  The  collector  of  popular  traditions  soon  becomes 
as  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  human  testimony  as  the  man 
who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  sensational 
novels. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  snakes  always 
know  where  buried  treasure  lies.  What  have  they  to  do  through 
all  the  long  winter  months  but  to  lie  upon  their  gold,  and 
count  it.  In  summer  they  are  far  too  wary  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  hoard,  but  on  bright  warm 
days  in  the  early  spring  they  will  come  out  to  bask  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  winter  quarters.  At  such  times  a  wise  man 
will  not  kill  them,  but  watch  carefully  where  they  go,  mark  the 
place,  and  come  back  with  friends,  and  dig  up  the  buried  wealth. 
Many  families  are  said  to  owe  their  prosperity  to  such  a  dis¬ 
covery.  But  the  snake  fights  wildly  for  its  property.  In  the  old 
ruins  of  Italy  there  are  winged  serpents  which  never  come  into 
the  open  air,  but  haunt  the  vaults  in  which  anything  of  value  is 
hid.  They  live  upon  the  scent  of  gold,  and  violently  attack 
any  one  who  forces  his  way  into  their  domain.  Their  bite  is 
certain  and  sudden  death,  but  they,  too,  can  be  pacified  by  milk. 
No  one,  it  may  be  added,  has  ever  seen  them,  except  by  torch¬ 
light,  when  they  must  have  looked  rather  like  bats. 

The  house  snake  of  Carinthia  is  a  far  more  agreeable  gentle¬ 
man,  as  he  brings  good  luck  to  the  house  lie  frequents.  The 
fatter  he  grows  the  fuller  will  the  stalls,  the  granaries,  and  the 
kitchen  be,  and  so  prudent  householders  not  only  take  care  not  to 
disturb  him,  but  place  a  bowl  of  milk  every  morning  and  evening 
in  the  cellar  where  he  lives.  Since  persons  have  become  less 
credulous  than  they  were,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  supply  of 
milk  sometimes  runs  short.  Some  of  these  serpents  wear  a 
crown,  which  they  occasionally  lay  aside.  It  is  a  small  circlet  of 
gold,  set  with  strange  jewels,  and  brings  good  luck  to  any  one 
who  finds  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  it,  otherwise  it  may  bring 
more  harm  than  good.  If  you  find  it  or  any  other  treasure,  you 
must  not  at  first  touch  it  with  your  hands,  but  cast  a  part  of 
your  clothing  over  it.  A  maiden  should  use  her  apron  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  man  may  take  his  coat  or  even  his  pockethandker- 
cliief.  If  a  hat  or  any  part  of  the  headgear  is  brought  into  re¬ 
quisition,  the  unfortunate  finder  will  go  mad.  As  this  is  a  piece 
of  useful  knowledge  not  generally  known,  it  deserves  the  widest 
publicity.  W  ho  can  say  how  many  noted  Englishmen  have 
incautiously  endeavoured  to  throw  their  hats  over  a  serpent's 
crown  and  suffered  in  consequence  ?  Crowns  suggest  the  thought 
of  royalty,  and  the  snakes  have  a  queen,  though  very  little"  is 
known  with  certainty  about  her,  except  that  she  is  'far  more 
terrible  than  any  of  her  subjects.  Nobody  who  sees  Friedbach 
now  would  imagine  that  the  valley  below  was  once  a  marsh 
inhabited  by  innumerable  seipents  of  the  most  venomous  cha¬ 
racter;  yet  tradition  says  that  this  was  the  case.  The  few 
human  inhabitants  could  only  live  high  up  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  even  there  their  uncanny  neighbours  would  not  leave 
them  in  peace.  Matters  at  last  became  so  bad  that  they  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  their  homes  and  wander  away  iu  search  of  a 
safer  district.  About  this  time  an  Italian,  Fridelo  by  name, 
happened  to  pass  that  way,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  peasants  he  asked  if  a  white  snake  was  there.  Nobody 
had  ever  seen  one.  In  that  case  the  stranger  said  he  could  ffee 
them  from  the  evil  creatures  that  infested  the  valley,  lie  ordered 
a  large  circular  fire  to  be  built  round  an  oak  tree,  under  which  he 
placed  himself.  Before  the  fire  was  lighted  he  said  good-bye  to 
the  peasants,  and  told  them  that  if  the  white  snake,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  queen  of  the  serpents,  happened  after  all  to  be  near/his 
life  was  lost.  They  promised  him  that,  if  he  were  killed,  masses 
should  be  said  for  his  soul  every  year.  They  then  set  fire  to  the 
wood  in  four  different  places ‘and  retired’  to  a  neighbourino- 
height.  When  the  whole  circle  was  well  aglow,  Fridelo  be<mn 
to  sing,  or,  as  some  say,  to  whistle  or  to  call.  At  once  all  the 
snakes  within  hearing  rushed  from  their  places  into  the  fire  and 
perished  there.  It  already  seemed  that  the  victory  was  gained 
when  a  huge  white  serpent  made  her  appearance.  At  a  single 
bound  she  passed  the  barrier  and  bore  Fridelo  with  her  into  the 
fire  on  the  other  side,  where  both  were  consumed.  From  that 
time,  hotveter,  the  district  was  freed  from  venomous  creatures 
and  the  inhabitants,  remembering  their  promise,  built  a  church 
on  the  spot  where  the  oak  had  stood.  There  it  is  asserted  that 
serpent  masses  are  still  said. 

This  story  is  told  with  many  variations,  and  mostlv  in  an 
exceedingly  fragmentary  way.  The  version  we  have  chiefly 
followed  is  that  given  by  Professor  Itappold  in  his  Sagen  aus 
Kdi  nten,  a  book  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation,  not  always  either  arranged  or  told  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

As  to  the  snakes,  who  are  only  young  ladies  in  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  disguise,  we  can  say  nothing  to-day,  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  long  and  important  to  be  treated  at  present.  The 

serpents  of  fiction,  too — a  very  interesting  branch  of  the  family _ 

must  be  left  unnoticed,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
because  cavillers  might  object  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  domain  of  natural  history.  We  prefer  to  conclude 
with  another  piece  of  useful  information  If  you  are  bitten  by 
a  viper,  you  must  kill  your  assailant,  cut  him  up,  and  lay  liis 
liver  upon  the  wound,  while  muttering  one  of  the  numerous 


charms  you  doubtless  know  by  heart.  When  used  in  the  same 
way,  three  hairs  ot  a  mad  dog  are  a  sovereign  cure  for  hydro¬ 
phobia,  but  both  the  hairs  and  the  liver  must  be  taken  from  the 
individual  that  committed  the  crime. 


IDIOM-HATERS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  is  in  a  great  taking  (we  intend 
to  use  a  large  number  of  strictly  classical  idioms  in  this 
article)  about  the  diction  of  the  Saturday  Rei'iew,  writes  to  us 
as  to  certain  sins  of  ours  in  that  respect.  With  three  phrases 
that  he  has  found  in  these  columns  lately  he  cannot  away ;  yea, 
four  are  an  abomination  unto  him.  He  has  found  in  recent 
numbers  of  this  llevieiv  the  locutions  “whether  or  no,”  “  gave 
himself  away,  ’  and  “  take  it  fighting,”  together  with  a  sentence 
which  is  so  horrible  to  him  that  he  can  only  call  it  “that  amazing 
parenthesis  ‘  cost  you  sixpence.’  ”  As  for  a  fifth  complaint  which 
he  has  to  make— that  we  put  an  “  and  ”  ( not  before  “  which  ”) 
where  he  would  that  no  “  and  ”  should  be— it  is  stark  naught. 
But  the  other  four  are  really  rather  interesting,  and,  as  it  happens, 
they  give  us  a  text  for  a  sermon  which  we  have  long  been  think¬ 
ing  of  preaching — 

For  you  I’ve  a  draught  that  has  long  been  brewing, 

You  shall  do  a  penance  worth  the  doing, 

as  the  late  Mr.  Longfellow  (who,  though  an  American,  was  an 
exceedingly  pure  writer  of  English)  has  it  somewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  abide  un¬ 
flinchingly  by  all  the  forms  of  speech  which  have  caused  our 
excellent  correspondent's  grief.  If  he  cannot  taste  (a  critic  of 
English  must  know  that  phrase)  the  “  amazing  parenthesis  ‘  cost 
you  sixpence,  no  amount  of  exposition  will  make  him  do  so, 
and  he  must  be  left  with  those  who  argue  that  Milton  was  a  bad 
man  for  calling  Eve  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  inasmuch  as  Eve 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  one  of  her  own  daughters  at 
all.  But  for  the  other  three  he  gives  some  reason,  and  these 
reasons  we  will  now  deal  with.  “  Whether  or  no,”  it  seems,  was 
“  condemned  a  century  ago  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  Philosophy  of  Rhe¬ 
toric,  and  has  not  since  been  used  by  any  reputable  author.”'  Now 
this  is  a  very  interesting  instance  of  the  “search  for  foolish  pre¬ 
cedents.  Campbell  was  a  very  good  man  in  his  way  doubtless 
though  Whately  and  others  have  fallen  foul  of  him.  But  his 
knowledge  was  that  of  any  Scotch  minister  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  his  authority  _  may  be  dismissed  in  famous  words  very 
pertinent  to  the  question — “  A  hat  s  that  to  any  one,  whether  or 
no  P  The  truth  is  that  no  authority,  reputable  or  other,  is 
needed  for  this  phrase,  though  plenty  might  be  found,  because 
it  is  justifiable  per  se.  The  “whether”  requires  no  justification 
at  all,  the  “or  no  is  a  recognized  idiomatic  abbreviation  for 
“  or  whether  it  is  not,”  « they  do  not,”  “  he  has  not,”  or  an¬ 
other  combination  of  the  same  kind  in  a  question,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct.  This  might  be  proved  by  hundreds  of  examples,  from 
Shakspeare’s  “  I  pray  you,  is  Signor  Montanto  returned  from  the 
wars  or  no  ?  ”  (i.e.  “  or  is  he  not  ”)  to  Cowper’s 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no, 

i.e.  “whether  they  do  or  whether  they  do  not .”  “No”  in  these 
phrases  is  equivalent  to  a  repetition  of  the  precedent  member  of 
the  phrase,  with  a  negative  added,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the 
competence  and  at  the  discretion  of  any  writer  to  place  the  nega¬ 
tive  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  “'whether  it  is  so  or  no,”  or  at  the 
beginning,  “whether  or  no  it  is  so.”  This  liberty,  comino-  in 
conflict  with  no  principle  of  the  language,  but  being  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  its  principles,  would  exist  if  not  a  single  example 
could  be  quoted  ;  and  this  is  what  the  mere  precedent-mon-fors 
never  understand. 

Then,  “gave  himself  away.”  There  is,  we  believe,  an  idea 
abroad  that  this  useful,  expressive,  and  in  every  way  excellent 
phrase  is  an  Americanism.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  not  less 
worthy  of  English  use,  seeing  that  it  supplies  a  want,  and  not 
only  contravenes  no  usage  of  the  most  classical  English  but 
follows  that  usage  exactly.  “lie  gave  up  his  case ” ;  “heo-ave 
away  his  case”  would  be  admitted  by  the  most  censorious  of 
critics  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  “  he  gave  himself  up  ”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  historic  page  from  time  immemorial.  “  He  gave 
himself  away  ”  exactly  completes  the  quartette,  and,  whether  or  no 
it  can  be  found  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years  ago,  we  say  that  it 
deserves  currency  and  is  hereby  stamped  as  current  to-dav. 

Again,  “take  it  fighting,”  which,  according  to  our  critic,  is 

slang.  Let  us  hope  that  he  does  not  know  what  slang  is _ 

which,  indeed,  is  very  probable.  Slang  is  either  the  coiuino-  0f 
an  absolutely  new  word  or  the  catachresis  of  an  old  one.  The 
carrying  out,  into  further  and  analogous  use,  of  the  accepted 
idioms  of  the  language  never  can  be  slang.  And  to  “  take  it  ”  as 
m  the  phrases  “  How  did  he  take  it  ?  ”  “  He  took  it  very  Veil  ” 
and  so  forth,  is,  and  long  has  been,  good  current  English  requirin’o- 
no  defence.  From  this  to  “take  it  fighting”  is  hardly  even  S 
step  certainly  not  a  long  step.  It  may  be  that  our  critic  does 
not  know  the  famous  legend  of  Colonel  Quagg,  which  gave 
the  phrase  currency,  and  which  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of 
(lie  kind  ever  told.  In  that  case  he  cannot  call  upon  our 
knowledge  to  enlighten  his  ignorance.  But,  if  the  too  pre¬ 
sumptuous  Colonel  had  never  insisted  on  knowing  whether  the 
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stranger  would  “take  it  fighting”  or  “take  it  lying  down, 

“  take  it  fighting  ”  would  still  be  English  of  the  best  kind — not, 
perhaps,  suitable  for  high  tragedy  or  a  peroration  in  Parliament, 
any  more  than  many  other  excellent  phrases  are  suited  tor  such 
occasions,  but  excellent  for  such  use  as  that  to  which  we  put  it. 
Neither  in  it,  nor  in  “  to  give  yourself  away,”  nor  in  “  whether  or 
no  ”  is  there  the  slightest  touch  of  even  vulgarism— they  are  all 
simply  examples  of  that  vernacular  and  at  first  familiar  extension 
on  sound  principles  and  good  analogies  of  the  already  recog¬ 
nized  idioms  of  the  language,  the  faculty  for  admitting  which 
distinguishes  growing  and  vigorous  tongues  from  dead  and  fossil 
ones. 

All  students  of  English  know  the  kind  of  critic  who,  with  a 
little  learning  and  a  great  amount  of  ignorance,  from  time  to 
time  endeavours  to  put  a  “thus  far  and  no  farther  '  to  the  g-rowth 
of  his  mother-tongue.  This  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which  was 
once  shocked  at  the  word  “mob,”  which  took  Charles  James  box 
(a  purist  of  purists)  to  task  for  saying  “  fond  of  ill-treating  ”  and 
“  swearing  away  lives,”  which  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries  hold  up  the  hands  of  horror  at  Montaigne  and  Moliere 
and  Dryden  for  enriching  their  respective  vocabularies  with 
expressions  which  everybody  now  uses.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of 
Drvden  is  a  curious  reminder  of  the  folly  of  this  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  very  century  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  Dryden  was 
a  kind  of  phraseological  Bank  of  England,  an  author  whose 
word  and  phrase  were  beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspicion. 
Yet  any  one  who  turns  to  even  a  single  preface  or  essay  of  that 
great  writer,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  and  contemporaries  wrote,  will  find  Dryden  exercising 
his  right  of  conferring  citizenship  with  a  freedom  as  lavish, 
though  not  as  reckless,  as  Sulla’s.  Idioms,  vernacularisms,  gallic¬ 
isms,  classicisms,  verba  insolentia,  and  novel  phrases,  crowd  and 
cluster  in  the  writing  of  the  writer  who,  according  to  the 
perhaps  exaggerated,  but  certainly  in  this  case  impartial,  praise 
of  the  strictest  of  all  academic  judges,  found  English  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  And  so  it  lias  been  with  every  good  writer, 
except  a  very  few  who  did  the  other  and  complementary  service 
(a  great  one  in  its  way,  no  doubt)  of  writing  the  Be  not  too  bold 
over  against  the  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  everyivhere  be  bold,  of  their 
more  genial  fellows.  To  attempt  at  any  time  to  set  a  final 
circumscription  to  the  expansion  of  the  empire  of  the  English 
tongue,  to  say  that  you  must  not  use  this  phrase  or  that  unless 
it  be  found  in  some  good  writer  of  ten,  twenty,  or  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  to  obey  the  silliest  of  all  possible  superstitions,  and 
not  the  least  mischievous. 

For,  by  natural  reaction,  it  tends  to  make  men  careless  of  using 
words  and  phrases  which  are  really  deserving  of  utter  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  to  lend  a  cloak  to  the  confusion  of  such  a  good,  though 
possibly  new,  phrase  as  “  giving  yourself  away  ”  with  such  an 
indefensible  solecism  as  “  reliable,”  or  such  a  base  usage  as  “  did 
not  have,”  or  even  with  “  and  which,”  in  its  wrong  use,  itself. 
Here  the  argument  which  estates  the  others  in  citizenship  strikes 
these  off  the  register.  It  is  not  because  good  writers  have  not 
used  “  reliable,”  but  because  the  word  is  useless  and  super¬ 
fluous,  to  begin  with,  bastard  in  the  second  place,  and  non¬ 
sensical  in  the  third,  that  we,  like  all  good  writers,  never  use 
it,  and  give  our  printers  orders  to  strike  it  out  if  any  misguided 
contributor  does  use  it.  It  is  not  because  “  did  not  have,”  in 
its  American  use,  is  insolens  as  an  individual,  but  because,  if 
we  use  it,  we  must  use  “  did  not  be,”  “  did  not  will,”  and 
so  forth  (which  even  the  penny-a-liners  who  say  “  did  not  have” 
would  hardly  say),  that  it  is  inadmissible  save  in  the  case  of 
phrases  where  the  “  have  ”  forms,  as  it  were,  a  compound  with 
succeeding  words.  In  this  and  in  other  cases  reason  rules,  and  in 
the  objections  to  which  we  have  referred  above  reason  does  not 
rule.  Nothing  will  ever  make  Mr.  Wren’s  “it  don’t”  good 
English,  though  it  may  be  found  in  some  reputable  writers,  and 
was  once  not  unknown  in  the  speech  of  polite  society.  Why  ? 
Because  “  does  ”  and  “  not  ”  can  by  no  possibility  contract  into 
“don’t,”  which  is  the  contraction  of  “  do ”  and  “not.”  Nothing 
will  make  “  gave  yourself  away  ”  bad  English,  though  it  should  be 
proved  that  no  good  writers  except  ourselves  have  ever  used  it. 
Why  ?  Because,  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  is  formed  in  strict 
analogy  with  other  excellent  English  phrases,  in  accordance  with 
all  grammatical  rules,  and  consistently  with  all  customary  signi¬ 
fication  of  its  component  words.  We  chuckle  as  we  read  our 
friend’s  protest,  and  think  what  his  sensations  would  have  been 
if  he  had  read  in  the  year  1682  a  certain  “  Epistle  to  the  Whigs,” 
by  John  Dryden,  of  Laureate  memory,  above  mentioned. 
“  To  go  to  the  cost  of  him,”  “  will  serve  the  turn,”  “  then  you 
endeavour  what  in  you  lies,”  “  it  is  easy  to  be  evinced  ”  [the  Dr. 
Campbells  loathe  this  good  use  of  the  passive],  “  let  your  verses  run 
upon  m  feet”  [0  Mr.  Dryden !  a  pun?],  “the  bookseller  is 
every  week  crying  for  help  to  get  it  off.”  All  these  base,  low, 
slangy,  familiar  expressions  occur  in  a  bare  half-score  of  pages, 
while  in  other  places  there  are  things  more  shocking  still ;  for 
instance,  Chad  eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it — a  vulgar  provincial 
proverb  in  a  political  argument ! — more  terrible  than  “  cost  you 
sixpence  ”  its  amazing  self! 

In  short,  to  turn  from  raillery  to  peaceable  exposition,  let  us 
very  seriously  and  with  all  due  humility  lay  down  two  proposi¬ 
tions.  First,  though  an  expression  may  sometimes  (not  always) 
become  good  merely  because  it  is  old,  it  is  never  bad  merely 
because  it  is  new.  Secondly,  those  who  fall  foul  of  expressions 
which  are  simply  unfamiliar  to  them  had  better  inquire,  not 


whether  some  wiseacre  with  an  exact  scale  of  Bossu  s  has  “  con¬ 
demned  ”  them,  not  whether  A,  B,  or  C  lias  or  lias  not  used 
them,  but  whether  they  are  suitable  to  the  genius  ol  English,  and 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  English  writing. 


COTMAN  AT  THE  BURLINGTON. 

HOME  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best  remembered  of  the  exlii- 
O  bitions  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  have  been  devoted 
to  Eastern  and  Continental  art ;  but  the  most  sustained  effort  of 
the  Club  has  been  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  art  in  England, 
and  especially  that  most  purely  national  branch  of  it — painting 
in  water-colour.  Turner  and  Girtin,  Dewint  and  Cox,  Blake 
and  others,  have  been  dealt  with  in  turn,  and  more  general  collec¬ 
tions,  like  that  of  Architectural  Drawings,  by  all  the  early 
“  draughtsmen  ”  have  succeeded  one  another  at  irregular  intervals. 
Now,  pretty  much  in  due  course  both  as  regards  time  and  artistic 
merit,  we  have  an  exhibition  of  the  water-colour  drawings  of 
John  Sell  Cotman. 

This  exhibition  is  a  repetition  of  that  held  at  Norwich  this 
summer,  in  so  far  as  it  comprises  most  of  the  best  drawings 
shown  there,  notably  those  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P., 
and  the  cream  of  Mr.  James  Reeve’s  collection,  probably  the 
most  extensive  and  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
recent  exhibition  in  including  a  good  many  fine  water-colour 
drawings  which  were  not  seen  at  Norwich.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  works  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in  Savile 
Row  represent  to  exhaustion  the  capacity  of  Cotman  as  a  painter 
in  water-colours  (there  is,  for  instance,  certainly  one,  and  pro¬ 
bably  several,  of  his  drawings  of  the  sea  finer  than  any  here) ;  but 
any  one  who  makes  the  best  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by 
the  “  Burlington  ”  will  have  little  left  to  learn  about  Cotman’s 
scope  as  an  artist. 

lie  will  be  much  assisted  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  drawings  are  arranged.  Those  in  colour  are  hung  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  so  that  the  development  of  the  artist  can  be  traced 
step  by  step  ;  indeed  his  career  as  a  colourist  can  be  taken  in  almost 
by  a  sweep  of  the  eye,  from  the  rich  but  sombre  Girt  in  ism  of  his 
youth,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  to  the  warm  Turnerism  of  his 
later  years  at  the  other.  Yet,  though  one  cannot  help  making 
such  a  division  of  Cotman’s  work,  feeling  in  it  the  influence  of 
these  two  great  pioneers  of  water-colour  art,  no  artist  had  a  more 
distinctly  personal  note  than  Cotman  even  in  his  colour.  Ilis 
early  scheme  of  olive  green  and  browns  and  dull  reds  was  richer 
than  Girtin’s,  while  from  the  somewhat  starchy  tint  of  his  aerial 
blue  and  the  hotness  of  his  orange  his  later  scale  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  Turner.  Few  men  have  been  so  faithful 
through  life  to  a  few  strong  characteristics.  The  strongest  and 
most  persistent  of  all  was  his  desire  to  preserve  breadth  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  mass  (whether  mass  of  form,  or  light,  or  shade,  or 
colour),  and  this  can  be  traced  even  in  a  pencil  drawing  of  a 
cottage,  executed  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  if  we  may 
trust  the  date  upon  it. 

So  much  of  Cotman’s  life  was  spent  in  sketching  architecture 
in  England  and  Normandy,  and  in  etching  his  sketches  for  vast 
works  on  antiquities,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  in  Savile  Row  largely  outnumber  the  rest,  and 
that  the  mind  of  the  artist  was  often  concerned  rather  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  building  than  the  beauty  of  its  entourage. 
His  light  and  shade  were  always  broadly  and  finely  distributed, 
but  he  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  greater  painters  of  distance 
and  skxr.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  draughtsman  and  painter  of 
architecture  he  had  most  distinct  merits  of  his  own,  for  he  not 
only  drew  accurately  and  sympathetically  buildings  of  all  styles 
and  periods,  but  he  had  a  line  eye  for  their  essential  lines, 
and  knew  how  to  express  whatever  of  dignity  was  in  them, 
whether  the  building  were  a  cathedral  or  a  cottage.  To  select 
and  simplify  without  exaggeration  or  addition  was  Cotman’s 
method  of  ennobling  his  subject,  and  of  his  skill  in  this  respect 
there  are  few  finer  examples  than  Mr.  Colman’s  “  St.  Luke’s 
Chapel,  N.E.  Norwich  Cathedral,”  and  Mr.  Lewis  Fry’s  “  Interior 
of  Walsingham  Abbey.” 

It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  in  some  of  his  later  drawings  he 
allowed  his  desire  for  warmth  of  colour  to  interfere  with  veracity 
even  in  architecture.  Rochester  Castle  is  not  red,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  N.  Ripley’s  drawing  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing 
Cross  may  be  fine,  but  it  is  false.  The  plinth  looks  like  yellow 
sandstone  rather  than  the  cold  gre}-  Portland  stone  of  which  it  is 
made. 

Cotman  had  so  much  poetry  in  his  temperament,  and  such  a 
keen  eye  for  beauty  specially  discernible  by  himself,  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  regret  that  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to 
architectural  drawing.  Ilis  talents  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  been  unworthily  employed  on  such  noble  themes  as  the 
Castle  of  Mont  St.  Michel  (thrice  repeated  here,  with  curious 
variations  in  the  church),  or  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham  and  Ely, 
nor  yet  in  faithful  and  affectionate  records  of  his  native 
town,  such  as  the  interesting  view  of  “Norwich  Market-place 
in  1805,”  lent  by  Mrs.  Bircham,  or  the  choice  and  charming 
drawing  of  “  Bishopsgate  Bridge,”  belonging  to  Mr.  Wedmore; 
and  when  the  building  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  landscape,  and  seen 
under  some  impressive  effect  of  light,  as  in  Mr.  Roget’s  lovely 
little  “Framlingham  Castle,”  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
desired.  Yet  the  artist  who  could  make  such  a  drawing  as  Mr. 
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Reeve  6  “  On  the  Greta,  Yorkshire,”  when  comparatively  young', 
who  could  give  such  true  and  varied  aspects  of  the  sea,  as  in  Mr. 
Lewis  Frys  “Boats  off  Yarmouth”  and  “Shipping,”  and  Mr. 
Geldart  s  “  On  the  Dutch  Coast,”  and  be  capable  in  later  life 
of  such  fine  arrangements  of  form  and  colour  as  Mr.  J.  Pyke 
Thompsons  “Blue  Afternoon,”  should  surely  have  done  still 
greater  things.  I  lie  numerous  sketches  in  black  and  white  which 
occupy  a  whole  wall,  and  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  exhibition,  are  richly  suggestive  of  all  kinds  of  land¬ 
scape  beauty,  from  the  simple  impression  of  nature  to  the  dream 
of  romance,  and  confirm  the  teeling  that  Cotm.an,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  industrious  and  anxious  life,  never 
attained  to  the  adequate  expression  of  himself. 


COLONIAL  GOVERNORSHIPS. 

A  STATEMENT  was  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  last 
Tuesday  that  Sir  Ilenry  Blake  had  resigned  the  Governor¬ 
ship  of  Queensland.  It  is  understood  that  he  took  this  action  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  so  able  an  administrator  as  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  proved 
himself  to  be  should  be  lost  to  a  colony  which,  by  its  conduct  in 
this  matter,  is  shown  to  be  in  eminent  need  of  a  sensible  and 
courageous  governor  to  stem  the  puerilities  of  its  Ministry.  Of 
the  Home  Government  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  its  posi¬ 
tion  was  exceedingly  awkward.  Several  elements  of  disorder  and 
discontent  without  doubt  encouraged  the  Ministry  of  Queensland 
to  resist  an  appointment  which  might  fairly  have  been  expected 
to  a  fiord  satisfaction  to  the  colony.  The  Irish  faction  in  Queens¬ 
land,  and  the  jealousy  which  its  inhabitants  entertain  towards 
New  Zealand,  tired  by  what  they  consider  to  be  the  preference 
shown  to  that  colony  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Onslow,  added 
volume  and  force  to  the  protest  against  Sir  Henry  Blake.  But 
the  true  basis  of  the  action  of  the  Queensland  Government  is 
more  ominous  to  the  authority  of  England  than  any  momentary 
discontent.  \\  e  have  drawn  attention  more  than  once  before 
to  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  our  colonies  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.  Among  our  Australian  possessions  this  movement  is 
strongest  in  Queensland.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland  was 
placed  in  office  as  an  extreme  supporter  of  those  views  which  in 
our  colonies,  as  in  Ireland,  are  misnamed  “  National.”  In  other 
words,  he  is  an  avowed  Separatist.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
party  which  conceals  its  unsavoury  purposes  under  the  attractive 
title  of  “Young  Australia.”  The  “Young  Australia”  party  is 
now  to  our  Australian  possessions  what  the  “  Young  Ireland  ” 
party  was  not  long  ago  to  the  British  Isles ;  without  the  poesy  or 
imaginative  enthusiasm,  but  with  more  determined  resolve  to 
obtain  their  end  of  independence,  and  pertinacity  and  activity  in 
accentuating  the  forces  of  separation.  AYe  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Government  of  Queensland  would  have  been  prepared,  if  their 
representations  in  this  instance  had  not  been  acceded  to,  to  formu¬ 
late  at  once  a  measure  of  sheer  separation  from  England.  But  the 
adherents  of  disunion  in  that  colony  are  at  the  moment  organized 
and  ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunity  afforded  them, 
and  it  may  be  politic  to  give  way  somewhat  for  the  time,  while 
we  strenuously  attempt  to  devise  means  to  retard  the  progress  of 
disunion  in  the  future. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  act  at  a  special  juncture  outside  a  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  it  is  another  matter  to  discard  the  principle.  A  telegram 
of  November  22  from  Sydney  informed  us  of  an  address  to  the 
Queen  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  colonial  governors 
which  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  almost  unanimously  agreed  to.  It 
expressed  the  opinion  that  governors  should  be  selected  from 
that  class  of  public  men  who  would  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  government  of  the  Empire,  and  that  a  colonial  Government 
should  be  informed  of  any  such  intended  appointment  before  it 
is  actually  made.  The  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase,  “  that  class 
of  public  men  who  would  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,”  was  explained  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  the 
course  of  a  speech,  which  is  much  to  be  commended  on  the  score 
of  moderation,  to  mean  persons  who  have  served  in  some  high 
office  or  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Englishmen  in  the  colonies 
appear  to  cherish  an  esteem  and  profound  respect  for  members  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  which  is  not  always  shared  by  English¬ 
men  who  reside  closer  to  the  precincts  of  AA’estminster.  AA’e 
venture  to  affirm  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  our  Colonial  Empire  would  be  the  last  to 
countenance  the  choice  of  colonial  governors  being  restricted  to 
those  who  aspire  to,  or  even  have  enjoyed,  high  Parliamentary 
office  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  most  important  that  a  colonial 
appointment  should  not  be  the  mere  result  of  the  exigencies  of 
party.  It  would  not,  if  desirable,  be  easy  to  induce  men  well  in 
the  running  for  a  front  place  in  English  politics  to  abandon  their 
surroundings  and  court  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  desirable  to  rob 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Ministry  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
whose  hands  is  presumed  to  rest  the  welfare  of  colonial  as  of 
English  society,  of  their  best  men;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
appoint  men  of  an  inferior  sort  to  such  important  posts  as  the 
governorships  of  the  greater  colonies.  These  are  not  the  only 
objections  to  this  proposal  of  New  South  AVales.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  that  those  who  have  proved  themselves  of  adminis¬ 
trative  worth  and  capacity  in  the  colonial  service  should  be 
debarred  advancement  merely  because  they  lack  the  not  altogether 


solid  distinction  of  being  candidates  for  the  higher  honours  of  a 
1  arliamentary  career.  Surely  men  like  Sir  Henry  Blake,  who 
have  shown  themselves  competent  to  direct  the  actual  govern- 
ment  of  a  colony,  are  better  qualified  to  be  governors  than 
politicians,  of  the  second  rank.  The  efficiency  of  all  branches  of 
the  Imperial  service  depends  upon  the  probability  of  able  men, 
by  transacting  the  business  of  minor  posts  with  diligence,  rising 
to  positions  of  honour. 

I  he  second  point  advocated  by  the  veteran  Premier  of  New 
South  A\  ales  we  deem  to  be  better  advised.  It  is  that  a  colonial 
Alinistry  should  be  informed  of  any  intended  appointment  of  a 
governor  before  the  decision  is  finally  arrived  at.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  serious  objection  to  the  concession.  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  event  of  such  an  understanding  being  agreed  upon  it 
would  be  imperative  that  a  colonial  Cabinet  should  treat  the 
initial  communications  which  pass  between  them  and  the  Home 
Government  with  absolute  confidence  and  secrecy.  The  publi¬ 
cation  at  the  time  or  subsequently  of  an  appointment  proposed 
but  not  completed,  or  of  objections  taken  to  an  intended  governor 
and  the  replies  to  such  objections,  would  give  rise  to  wide-spread 
irritation  and  controversy.  As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
scheme  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  supports,  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  must  give  some  assurance  that  they  are  prepared  in  future 
to  observe  confidential  communications  in  confidence.  It  seems, 
otherwise,  reasonable  and  advantageous  that  a  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  an  opportunity  of  urging  any  serious  objections 
they  may  entertain  to  an  intended  governor.  If  the  objections 
are  well-founded  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Home  Government  to 
reconsider  their  intention ;  if  frivolous,  they  might  be  removed 
by  private  explanations  before  the  appointment  objected  to  was 
publicly  notified. 

But  this  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  demand  which 
Queensland  has  made,  and  which  amounts  to  the  nomination  of 
a  governor  by  the  colony  over  which  he  is  to  preside.  A  governor 
of  a  British  colony  should  be  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
on  their  sole  responsibility,  and  must  not  be  the  mere  nominee 
ot  a  .  colonial  legislature.  Occasions  arise  when  the  governor  is 
required  to  exercise  his  power  of  veto  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Home  Government  and  contrary  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  colonial  Ministry.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  be 
independent  of  any  colonial  party.  Given  the  concession  we 
have  discussed,  it  might  happen  that  our  Government  would  find 
it  necessary  to  enforce  an  intended  appointment  against  the  will 
of  a  colony.  A\e  are  far  from  desirous  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
our  relations  with  our  colonies  and  our  authority  over  them.  It 
may  not  be  wise  to  introduce  the  concession  immediately,  and 
accord  this  privilege  to  the  imperious  demands  of  the  Queensland 
Ministry.  But  an  opportunity  has  been  now  afforded  us,  though 
in  a  somewhat  unfortunate  manner,  to  ground  this  question  on  a 
substantial  understanding,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  our 
Government  would  be  well  advised  to  take  into  their  careful  con¬ 
sideration  the  representations  of  New  South  AVales  and  of  the 
other  colonial  legislatures.  The  colonial  outlook  is  troubled ; 
and  it  will  require  tact  and  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home  to  secure  without  friction  the  chain  of  mutual 
interests  which  connects  us  with  our  possessions  abroad,  and  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  ideas  of  the  “  Young  Australia”  and 
Separatist  party  in  our  colonies. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

IT  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  horses 
-®-  of  the  year  have  met  again  and  again,  their  form  would  be 
known  to  an  ounce,  so  much  so  that  the  results  of  races  would 
be  foregone  conclusions  devoid  of  interest.  Backers  could  tell  a 
different  story  !  November  is  notorious  for  what  are  charitably 
J  termed  “  discrepancies  in  public  form,”  if  not  for  malpractices 
which  would  raise  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  Heathen  Chinee. 
Indeed,  certain  owners  and  trainers  are  proverbially  “  dangerous 
at  the  back-end.”  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do 
not  imply  that  there  have  been  any  nefarious  proceedings  during 
this  particular  back-end  ;  we  are  merely  speaking  of  back-ends  in 
general. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  AVales’s 
Magic  in  the  Grand  Sefton  Steeplechase  at  Liverpool.  Ho 
beat  a  good  field,  including  the  Grand  National  winner,  Roquefort, 
and  Baron  Schroder’s  Savoyard.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Knowsley  Nursery  Stakes  of  500/.  was  won  by  Captain  L. 
Hey  wood  Jones’s  Theophilus,  who  is  turning  out  a  smart  colt. 
No  blood  is  more  fashionable  at  present  than  a  mixture  of  Sir 
Hercules  and  Touchstone,  and  Theophilus  has  as  many  as  five 
strains  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  His  three-year-old  own 
brother,  Theosopliist,  who  belongs  to  the  same  owner,  was  easily 
beaten  by  Lord  Calthorpe's  Sandal  for  the  Bickerstaffe  Stakes. 
Lord  Calthorpe  also  won  the  Liverpool  St.  Leger  with  his 
three-year-old  Toscano,  who  was  giving  12  lbs.  or  more  to 
each  of  his  five  opponents.  Mr.  Renfrew’s  Lisbon  ran  up  to  his 
very  best  form  in  winning  the  Great  Lancashire  Handicap  by  a 
head  from  Shillelagh,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at 
Ascot,  giving  him  almost  weight  for  age,  and  Theosopliist,  who 
ran  fourth,  considerably  more.  The  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup, 
from  a  backer’s  point  of  view,  was  rather  a  tragedy  than  a 
comedy.  After  the  Houghton  Meeting,  Trayles,  who  started  first 
favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch  and  ran  third,  was  made  favourite 
for  the  Liverpool  Cup  ;  and  Cactus,  who  had  only  been  beaten  bv 
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a  head  for  tlie  Cambridgeshire,  became  a  strong  second  favourite. 
These  two  horses  were  backed  for  large  sums  of  money,  but  did 
not  start.  When  Bismarck,  who  had  run  third  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  was  sold  to  go  abroad,  it  was  assumed  that  lie  would 
not  start  for  the  Liverpool  Cup ;  but,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  to  remain  in  England  until  lie  had  run  in  that  race, 
there  was  a  scramble  to  back  him,  the  betting  was  revolutionized, 
and  he  became  for  some  time  a  very  hot  favourite.  _  There  was 
also  a  sudden — sadly  too  sudden — mania  for  plunging  on  Lord 
Lurgan’s  Acme.  This  colt  had  been  backed  at  all  sorts  of  prices, 
long  and  short,  for  both  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire,  j 
and  he  now  became  an  object  of  wild  speculation  for  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cup.  So  late  as  a  couple  of  days  before  the  race  he  was 
an  equal  favourite  with  Bismarck  at  5  to  1.  The  next  day, 
although  it  was  not  pretended  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him,  he  was  scratched.  The  odds  offered,  it  was  said,  had 
not  been  long  enough  to  satisfy  his  owner,  who  was  not  prevented 
by  the  laws  of  racing  from  scratching  his  horse  under  these  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances.  It  is,  of  course,  very  wicked  of  the  public 
to  forestall  an  owner  in  the  betting  market,  and  the  public  was 
severely  punished  for  its  pains  on  this  occasion.  The  name  ot  , 
Acme  will  be  painfully  associated  with  the  “back-end”  of  1888 
in  the  memories  of  many  plungers.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
lost,  again,  by  backing,  Ashplant,  who  hit  the  inside  of  one  of 
his  forelegs  at  exercise,  and  was  scratched  on  the  day  ot  the 
race,  after  being  backed  at  4j  to  1.  At  the  start  Lord  Dudley  s 
Fullerton  was  first  favourite' at  5  to  2,  and  Bismarck  was  second 
favourite  at  10  to  3.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  describe 
the  race  in  detail ;  all  we  need  say  is  that  at  the  distance,  Bismarck, 
with  Fullerton  in  his  track,  was  lying  second;  while  the  lead 
was  being  held  by  Mr.  W.  Winn’s  hired  three-year-old  filly  Lady 
Bosebery,  a  12  to  1  outsider,  who  was  receiving  30  lbs.  from 
Bismarck.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Fullerton  could  not  win, 
and  he  was  eased  below  the  Stand.  Bismarck  made  a  game 
effort,  but  without  success,  and  Lady  Bosebery  won  very  easily 
by  a  couple  of  lengths.  For  the  Edinburgh  Gold  Cup,  in  October, 
Tommy  Tittlemouse  had  beaten  her  by  a  length;  she  now  left 
him  far  in  her  rear.  She  has  run  often  and  indifferently  this 
season,  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  for  the  Liverpool  Cup,  she 
ran  a  stone  or  a  stone  and  a  half  above  any  form  which  she  had 
previously  shown. 

At  Derby  the  light-weights  had  the  race  all  to  themselves  for 
the  Chesterfield  Nursery  Handicap  of  1,000/.  There  was  a  field 
of  twenty,  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  Picquet,  who  had  run 
Aristos  to  a  neck  at  Sandown,  was  first  favourite  at  about  3  to  1 ; 
but  12,  25,  and  33  to  1  were  laid  against  the  first,  second,  and 
third  in  the  actual  race.  Archer’s  Eulalia,  who  had  won  the 
Devonshire  Nursery  over  the  same  course  in  September,  and  had 
now  6  st.  1 2  lbs.  to  carry,  wron  by  a  neck  from  William-tlie-Silent 
under  5  st.  9  lbs.,  while  only  a  head  behind  that  colt  came  Mr.  J. 
Lowther’s  Cheroot,  the  winner  of  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at  York, 
with  6  st.  6  lbs.  on  his  back.  Amphion,  Miss  Ethel,  Present 
Alms,  L’Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  and  Wenonah  had  been  the  best 
public  performers  in  the  field  ;  but  each  had  from  8  st.  3  lbs.  to 
8st.  12  lbs.  to  carry.  On  the  second  day,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Magic  won  another  steeplechase,  after  a  remarkably  fine  race,  by 
a  neck,  giving  more  than  a  stone  to  Bertha,  who  ran  second.  For 
the  Chatsworth  Plate  of  500/.,  Mr.  G.  Cleveland’s  Albertus,  a 
three-year-old,  by  Albert  Victor,  that  had  run  third  twice  and 
unplaced  six  times  this  season,  won  by  five  lengths  from  fourteen 
opponents.  He  had  started  at  14  to  1,  and  even  under  only 
6  st.  9  lbs.  his  victory  was  a  marvellous  improvement  on  his  pre¬ 
vious  form  of  the  year.  Mr.  Abington’s  Pioneer,  a  brown  colt  by 
Galopin  out  of  Moorhen,  that  had  cost  a  thousand  guineas  as  a 
yearling,  ran  for  the  first  time  in  the  race  for  the  Doveridge 
'Stakes,  which  he  won  cleverly  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
Prebend,  by  Bend  Or,  and  Mr.  Milner’s  Australia,  by  Hermit. 
He  now  repaid  nearly  half  his  purchase-money  in  stakes  alone  at 
his  first  attempt.  In  a  match  for  500/.  Lord  Penrhyn’s  Noble 
Chieftain  gave  Lord  Durham’s  Brooklyn  a  stone  and  a  half,  and 
beat  him  rather  easily  by  a  length.  Matches,  once  so  common, 
are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer. 

I’ Anson’s  two-year-old  Help  beat  the  three-year-old  Cotillon 
and  five  other  opponents  over  a  course  a  couple  of  miles  in  length 
for  a  Queen’s  Plate.  The  name  of  the  race  was  misleading,  as 
Queen’s  Plates  are  abolished,  and  when  they  were  given  two- 
year-olds  were  not  allowed  to  run  for  them.  It  always  seems 
to  us  that  these  long  courses  are  very  undesirable  for  two-year- 
olds.  The  weight-lor-age  Feather  Plate  of  the  Houghton  Meeting 
is  a  race  of  this  character,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  two-year-olds  that  have  won  it  have  never 
run  successfully  again.  One  of  them  subsequently  walked  over 
for  a  30 /.  Plate,  but  was  beaten  sixteen  times ;  two  which  were 
sold  for  700  and  one  that  was  sold  for  950  guineas  after  win¬ 
ning  the  Feather  Plate  never  won  again,  and  several  others 
met  with  the  same  fate.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from  think¬ 
ing  that  Help  has  won  his  last  race.  Sir  E.  Jardine’s  Haw¬ 
thorn,  who  had  won  the  Ilartington  Handicap  of  900/.  at  the 
Derby  September  Meeting,  now  won  the  Derby  Handicap  of 
500/.,  although  16  to  1  had  been  laid  against  her  at  the  start. 
A  mile  had  hitherto  been  considered  beyond  her  distance,  in 
the  course  of  her  three  seasons  on  the  Turf  she  has  often  run 
wretchedly,  but  as  a  two-year-old  she  beat  Beve  d’Or,  Gloria- 
tion,  and  Salisbury.  She  is  admirably  bred,  being  descended 
from  Alice  Hawthorn,  and  having  the  Touchstone-Birdcatcher 
cross  both  on  her  sire’s  and  her  dam’s  sides.  Porter’s  Iddesleigh 


won  the  Osmaston  Nursery  Handicap  of  500/.  from  a  rather 
moderate  field,  giving  1 7  lbs.  to  Lord  Bradford  s  Davenport,  who 
ran  him  to  a  neck.  As  usual,  the  Derby  Meeting,  in  spite  of  the 
time  of  year,  was  a  great  success. 

The  Warwick  and  Leamington  Meeting  brought  out  large 
fields,  and  produced  fair  racing  of  a  certain  class.  In  the  last 
race  of  the  meeting,  Lord  Penrhyn’s  Noble  Chieftain  won  his 
tenth  victory  of  the  year.  The  prettiest  race  was  for  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Welter  Plate,  for  which  three  two-year-olds  were  only  sepa¬ 
rated  by  heads.  The  meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of 
favourites. 

About  two  hundred  racehorses  went  to  Manchester  for^  the- 
November  meeting.  Lord  Lascelles’s  two-year-old,  Loyal  Gem, 
won  the  Lancaster  Nursery  Handicap.  This  filly,  after  having 
been  beaten  seven  times,  had  won  the  Ditch  Mile  Nursery  at 
the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting,  when  starting  at  7  to  1. 
She  now  started  at  10  to  1.  "VS  ith  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Rataplan,. 
Adventurer,  and  Lord  Lyon  as  her  great-grandsires,  she  is  well 
bred  enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  It  should  be  noticed,, 
however,  that  Lord  Calthorpe’s  D’Orsay,  who  started  first 
favourite,  gave  her  5  lbs.  and  ran  her  to  a  neck,  after  a  very  fine 
race.  For  the  Bothscliild  Plate,  Noble  Chieftain  could  not  make 
a  fight  with  King  Monmouth,  over  seven  furlongs,  and  although 
the  race  which  he  won  at  Warwick  was  a  mile  in  length,  it  was 
in  poor  company,  and  five  furlongs  is  probably  his  best  distance. 
The  weather  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  was  bad,  and  on  the- 
second  it  was  still  worse ;  the  course  was  a  sea  of  mud,  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  a  heavy  mist  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  racing. 
One  of  Sir  Bobert  Jardine’s  Fitz Jameses,  a  bay  colt  out  of 
Queen  Bathilde,  called  Duhart,  won  the  Worsley  Nursery  Handi¬ 
cap  in  a  field  of  nineteen,  after  starting  at  10  to  I.  The  same 
odds  were  laid  against  Mr.  Whipp’s  persevering  old  plater,. 
Tommy  Tittlemouse,  in  a  field  of  fifteen,  for  the  Lancashire 
Stakes  of  500 /.,  which  he  won  easily  by  six  lengths.  This  useful 
gelding  has  run  in  twenty-nine  races,  including  walks  over,  this 
season,  and  he  has  won  eleven  times.  In  the  course  ot  Ins  five- 
seasons  on  the  turf  he  has  run  seventy-seven  times  in  public  and 
won  twenty-seven  races.  He  is  a  son  of  Berserker,  the  sire  of 
the  Prince 'of  Wales’s  successful  steeplechaser,  Magic. 

The  Manchester  Cup  sorely  puzzled  the  racing  prophets,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here"  that  I’ Anson’s  Kenilworth  started 
first  favourite.  After  having  been  for  some  time  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch,  he  eventually  started  a  good  third 
favourite  for  that  race,  ran  well  as  far  as  the  Bushes,  and  then 
collapsed.  It  was  said,  however,  that  he  was  “  amiss  on  the 
day  of  the  Cesarewitch.  Phil,  Sorrento,  and  Fallow  Chat  were 
backed  for  the  Manchester  Cup,  after  Kenilworth,  at  equal  odds.. 
Sorrento  made  most  ot  the  running  until  reaching  the  stiaiglit 
run-in,  where  it  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Howe  s  Cla\  more,, 
who  won  the  1,304/.  by  half  a  dozen  lengths  from  Mr. 
Fenwick’s  unlucky  colt,  Phil,  from  whom  he  was  receiving  1 5  lbs.,, 
a  difference  in  weight  which  was  greatly  emphasized  by  the  state 
of  the  course.  Claymore,  who  is  a  bay  colt  by  Caraballo  out  of 
Setapore,  was  purchased  as  a  yearling,  for  “  Mr.  Man!  on,  at  5 
guineas.  As  a  two-vear-old  he  never  won  a  lace,  and  as  a  tlnee- 
y ear-old  the  only  race  he  wen  was  the  celebrated  1  oliceman 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot,  when  a  mounted  constable 
charged  and  routed  the  leading  horses  as  they  veie  running  in, 
with”  the  exception  of  Claymore,  who  thereby  landed  2,175/. 
worth  of  stakes  in  about  the  most  fluky  manner  ever  known  on  a 
racecourse.  In  the  autumn  he  was  sold  to  Lord  Howe  for  500 
guineas,  and  since  then  he  had  only  run  once,  i\  hen  he  w  as  un¬ 
placed  for  the  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  under  6  st.  10  lbs.  Under 
6  st.  11  lbs.  lie  now  started  at  20  to  1  lor  the  Manchester  Cup,, 
and"  won  easily.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  success  was 
to  a  oreat  extent  owing  to  his  advantage  in  having  a  light  weight 
to  carry  through  such  heavy  ground,  and  as  he  is  a  pou  erful 
horse,  although  somewhat  wanting  in  quality,  the  deep  mud  was 
all  in  his  favour.  It  is  needless  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  action  of  the  Stewards  in  allowing  Lady  Bosebery 
to  run  for  the  Manchester  Cup  without  the  iolbs.  extia  v  Inch, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  most  people,  she  ought  to  have  carried 
as  a  penalty  for  having  won  the  Liverpool  Cup.  If  the  filly  had 
won  there  would  have  been  a  wrangle  which  it  is  unpleasant  even 
to  think  of. 


TIIE  INDIAN  PEASANT. 

MONG  the  various  measures  which  the  Indian  Government 
undertook  after  the  Famine  Commission  Report  of  x  88 1  was 
what  was  technically  called  an  analysis  of  certain  tracts,  with  a 
view  to  a  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  the 
capacities  of  the  soil,  and  the  agricultural  history  of  the  localities. 
This  work,  which  has  become  perhaps  even  more  detailed  and 
scientific  than  its  authors  intended,  was  assigned  to  the  new 
Agricultural  Departments,  and  has  laboured  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  tracts  selected  will  not  be 
brought  to  an  end  for  some  time  yet.  Meanwhile,  pending  this 
exhaustive  investigation,  Government  have  instituted  a  more 
cursory  inquiry  into  the  two  questions  of  over-population  and 
inland  emigration.  The  inquiry  may  not  have  been  of  the  most 
searching  nature,  but  it  has  at  any  rate  yielded  many  interesting 
and  valuable  results,  and  these  have  been  embodied  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Indian  Gazette,  which  has  just  reached  this  country. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  propriety  in  the  Indian  authorities 
taking  stock  of  their  position  at  this  moment.  It  is  thirty  years 
since  Indian  administration  was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  and 
one  of  the  final  acts  of  the  old  Company  was  to  place  on  record 
the  progress  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
tlieir  stewardship.  Moreover,  a  sufficient  interval  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  last  famine  to  have  allowed  the  population  to 
recover  and  to  have  regained  a  state  of  normal  prosperity.  In 
addition  to  this,  without  establishing  belief  in  a  theory  of 

cycles,”  the  lessons  of  Indian  history  would  teach  that  the  good 
seasons  of  the  last  decade  cannot  continue  uninterruptedly. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  ominous  tlireatenings  of  famine  this 
autumn  in  parts  of  Bombay  and  of  Madras. 

A  summary,  therefore,  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced 
Indian  officers  on  questions  vitally  affecting  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Indian  populations  should  meet 
with  particular  attention.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
■Government,  ■without  indulging  in  any  optimistic  strain  or  that 
surprise  at  the  vast  results  of  their  own  exertions  which  some¬ 
times  distinguishes  Indian  official  productions,  adopt  a  reassur¬ 
ing  tone  on  the  whole.  Broadly  speaking,  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  agriculturists  “is  not  one  which  need 
cause  any  anxiety  at  present.”  But  there  are  many  districts 
in  which  the  people  have  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
would  be  plunged  into  destitution  by  any  cause  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  regular  agricultural  wage.  All  through  India, 
in  fact,  Government  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  existence 
“  of  a  numerous  population  which  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
is  always  in  debt  owing  to  reckless  expenditure  on  marriage 
and  other  ceremonies,  and  in  consequence  of  this  indebtedness, 
and  of  the  fact  that  their  creditors,  the  middlemen,  intercept 
a  large  portion  of  the  profits  of  agriculture,  does  not  save, 
and  has  little  or  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  bad  seasons.” 
When  we  come  to  certain  districts  the  shadows  of  the  picture  are 
still  darker.  In  Behar  40  per  cent,  of  a  population  of  fifteen 
millions  are  in  “a  state  of  agricultural  degradation.”  One 
Bombay  district  is  cited  as  not  much  better.  But  even  in  Behar 
and  Ratnagiri  it  must  be  noted  that  the  “  agricultural  degrada¬ 
tion”  or  indebtedness  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  as  to  thriftless  habits  and  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  accompanying  early  marriages.  In  Behar  the  tendency  to  an 
excessive  rate  of  population  is  especially  conspicuous.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  these  awkward  facts,  a  general  improvement 
among  the  agriculturists  has  been  recorded  during  recent  years. 
The  standard  of  comfort  rises  steadily,  and  this  is  particularly 
visible  in  the  better  houses  built  everywhere.  We  are  also 
assured  that  certain  craftsmen,  such  as  the  weavers,  who  have 
been  ruined  by  European  competition,  are  finding  other  employ¬ 
ment.  But  the  paternal  Government  is  silent  about  the  injury 
to  the  artistic  production  of  the  world  which  will  be  inflicted  by 
the  loss  of  their  acquired  aptitudes  and  skill. 

It  is  for  the  rural  population  in  the  overcrowded  districts  that 
the  Indian  authorities  are  principally  concerned  in  their  schemes 
of  inland  emigration.  We  may  leave  aside  for  the  moment 
colonial  emigration,  which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  drawn  oft’ 
perhaps  1 50,000  labourers.  Some  authorities  consider  that  this 
emigration  is  far  from  having  reached  its  limits,  and  that  a  great 
field  for  the  coolies  yet  exists  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  else¬ 
where.  But  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  way,  beside 
the  reluctance,  exaggerated  as  it  is,  of  the  Indian  races  to  cross¬ 
ing  “  the  black  water.”  Complaints  of  ill-treatment  and  broken 
pledges  have  not  been  infrequent,  and  a  recent  telegram  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Indian  Government  has  (perhaps  not  before  it 
was  time)  put  a  stop  to  Indian  emigration  to  the  French  islands, 
where  the  labourer’s  lot  hardly  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  better  economy  if  the  authorities  could 
induce  movements  of  the  population  from  congested  districts 
to  the  large  uncultivated,  but  fertile,  tracts  which  India  still 
has  at  her  disposal.  There  is  still  untenanted  land  in  the 
rich  Central  Provinces  which  are  being  opened  up  by  a  new 
trunk  railway.  The  Punjab  also  has  spare  corners,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  Assam  tea-gardens, 
while  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  affords  new  and  abundant 
opportunities.  But  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  ;  national 
idiosyncrasies,  differences  of  language  and  custom,  expense  of 
moving,  and,  above  all,  the  stubborn  conservatism  innate  in 
the  Indian  villager.  Still  the  Government  seem  to  cherish 
hopes,  though  the  experiments  hitherto  conducted  have  not 
been  uniformly  successful,  perhaps  largely  owing  to  the  agents 
employed  and  their  procedure.  Government,  indeed,  have  burnt 
their  fingers  more  than  once.  The  great  Behar  emigration 
scheme  to  Burmah  in  1882  was  a  signal  failure,  and  cost  a 
eonsiderable  sum,  while  an  ambitious  attempt  to  draft  labourers 
from  the  North-Western  Provinces  into  the  Charwar  Jungle 
also  ended  in  a  fiasco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Resolution 
tells  us  that  several  schemes  conducted  by  private  agency, 
and  particularly  by  missionaries  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  people  serves  them  in  good  stead,  have  been  attended  with 
brilliant  results.  For  instance,  the  Jagdepur  Jungle  in  Bengal, 
which  was  absolutely  uninhabited  the  year  after  the  Mutiny,  is 
now  a  prosperous  clearing  with  8,500  inhabitants.  The  genesis 
of  this  settlement  was,  however,  very  modest  and  tentative,  and 
its  promoters,  instead  of  having  Government  money  to  draw  upon, 
aimed  at  its  being  self-supporting.  There  seems,  therefore,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  inland  emigration,  if  prudently  under¬ 
taken,  has  a  future  before  it.  If  it  can  be  developed,  it  will  | 


afford  an  escape  from  the  increased  pressure  on  the  soil  in  certain 
parts  of  India.  The  results  of  the  Indian  Government’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  the  matter  more  seriously  in  hand  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 


ADULTERATION. 

VI. 

Milk. 

IIF  accepted  definition  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  “  the 
addition  of  any  foreign  substance,  or  water;  or  the  removal 
of  any  fatty  matter  of  the  milk — namely,  the  cream.”  It  may  be 
considered  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act, 
the  adulteration  of  milk  has  diminished  very  materially  indeed. 
And  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act,  it  was  the  ordi¬ 
nary  custom  of  milk  retailers  to  add  something  like  25  per  cent, 
of  water  to  the  milk  as  obtained  from  the  cow. 

The  milk  now  sold  by  presumably  respectable  London  dairy¬ 
men,  at  full  price,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  water.  By  an 
ingenious  trick,  the  vendor  of  cheap  milk  is  able  to  earn  a  profit, 
and  yet  keep  what  he  retails  within  the  definition  of  pure  milk. 
And  this  is  how  he  performs  this  interesting  experiment.  lie  adds 
skim  milk — i.e.  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  separated  by 
a  mechanical  process — to  the  genuine  article.  Unless  skim  milk 
be  looked  upon  as  a  “  foreign  substance,”  the  retailer  of  cheap 
milk  is  still  a  vendor  of  an  unadulterated  article. 

Skim  milk,  when  sold  as  such,  at  twopence  or  threepence  a 
quart,  is  theoretically  unobjectionable ;  but  when  it  is  fortified  by 
a  small  and  varying  proportion  of  genuine  milk,  a  proportion 
which  differs  according  to  the  neighbourhood  it  is  sold  in,  and 
palmed  oft'  upon  the  unsuspecting  customer  as  “  fresh  milk  from 
the  cow  ”  by  the  peripatetic  hawker — a  person  of  bucolic  ap¬ 
pearance,  carefully  got  up  in  a  smock-frock,  with  rustic  head- 
gear  and  leather  leggings,  and  concealing  his  name  with  country- 
tied  bashfulness — then  harm  is  done. 

The  cowkeeper  is  registered,  the  dairyman’s  premises  are  care¬ 
fully  inspected ;  but  the  purveyor  of  milk  and  the  hawker  are 
unfettered,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  fraudulent  hawker  does  pretty 
well  that  which  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  own  eyes.  He  vends 
his  wares  at  a  price  that  the  licensed  dairymen  cannot  touch,  his 
expenses  are  few,  he  pays  no  rent,  there  is  no  licence  to  trouble 
him,  nor  does  he  sutler  any  annoyance  from  the  more  or  less 
active  parochial  officer.  To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  person  in 
question  is  a  milkseller — we  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  pure 
and  simple — and,  like  other  enterprising  persons  gifted  with  sound 
commercial  instincts,  it  behoves  him  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  He  purchases  skim  milk  at 
fourpence  per  barn  gallon  (a  barn  gallon  is  equivalent  to  two 
ordinary  gallons)  ;  he  adds  some  treacle  to  colour  and  sweeten, 
and  a  little  salt  to  bring  up  the  flavour,  then  he  either  adds,  or 
does  not  add,  a  proportion  of  genuine  milk,  according  to  the 
neighbourhood  he  supplies;  he  puts  on  his  guileless  smock  frock 
and  his  innocent  leather  leggings  and  starts  on  his  morning  round. 
Now  the  treacle  and  the  salt  are  harmless  adulterations  enough. 
Skim  milk,  as  such,  is  a  capital  beverage,  easily  digested ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  milk  is  the  food  of  infants,  children,  and 
invalids,  and  that  skim  milk  to  them  is  a  serious  matter,  for  a 
milk  deficient  in  calorifacients  causes  them  to  droop  in  thou¬ 
sands.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  infantile  mortality  caused 
by  poor  milk  amongst  children  brought  up  by  hand  is  enormous 
■ — and  we  must  remember  that  nowadays  mothers  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  nurse  their  offspring  are  in  the  great 
majority ;  and  this,  curiously  enough,  applies  especially  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  that  skim  milk  finds  its  way  to 
London  at  all  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  demand  ?  That  can  scarcely 
be  the  case.  The  real  reason  most  probably  is  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  milk  produced  in  London,  the  country  milk  is  tampered 
with  after  it  reaches  the  metropolis.  Of  course  in  some  instances 
landed  proprietors  purchase  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  obtain¬ 
able  from  their  tenants.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  usually  in  the 
interest  of  their  tenants,  and  at  a  very  fair  valuation,  it  is 
allowed  for  against  rent.  Very  frequently  the  landlord  extracts 
every  particle  of  cream  by  means  of  the  mechanical  “  separator,” 
and  the  skim  milk  is  sent  up  to  town.  All  this  is  straightforward 
and  fair  enough  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  after  the  skim  milk 
has  reached  London  that  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  way  that  we 
have  indicated. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Wanklyn  six 
samples  of  milk,  labelled  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  purchased 
from  six  London  milk-sellers,  taken  at  haphazard.  We  append 
the  Professor’s  report 

Laboratory,  6  Derby  Villas, 

New  Malden, 

23rd  Nov.,  1888. 

Tbe  six  samples  of  milk,  labelled  A,  I!.  C,  D,  E,  F  respectively,  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis: — 

Total  milk  solids. 

Grammes  per  100 
cubic  centimetres. 


A 

...  13-10 

li 

0 

D 

...  11-50 

...  10-50 

...  1320 

E 

F 

... 

...  11-14 

...  11-14 
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Of  these  milks  onlv  A  and  D  are  genuine  ;  and  these  are  good,  rich 
milks. 

All  the  rest  are  either  skimmed  or  watered,  or  both  skimmed  and 
watered. 

B  is  watered  to  the  extent  of  one  part  of  water  in  eight  parts  of  the 
sample.  It  is  not  at  all  skimmed. 

C  is  skim  milk. 

E  and  F  are  either  skimmed  or  watered,  or  both  skimmed  and  watered. 

J.  Alfred  Wanklyn. 

Until  the  fraudulent  tradesman  is  compelled  to  advertise  his 
own  misdeeds,  he  will  continue  his  nefarious  but  profitable 
practices.  Out  of  the  six  specimens  submitted  to  Professor 
Wanklyn,  four  are  adulterated,  and  actually  12  J  per  cent,  of 
water  is  to  be  found  in  sample  B  (the  best  of  the  four). 

The  public  is  willing  to  pay  fourpence  or  fivepence  a  quart 
for  good  milk.  Either  of  these  prices  leaves  the  dairyman  a 
very  considerable  profit ;  and  indeed  they  will  not  grumble  at  the 
extra  penny,  which,  after  all,  is  not  too  much  to  pay  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  careful  sanitary  inspection,  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  vessels  and  the  health  of  cows  and  servants,  and  housing 
of  a  large  herd  of  cattle  in  model  buildings. 

Now  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  samples  B,  C,  E  and  F 
are  adulterated,  if  the  vendors  of  the  milk  in  question  were 
prosecuted  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  a  conviction.  Then,  too,  if  the  four  delinquents  were  to 
be  fined  to-day,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  continue  their 
nefarious  practices  to-morrow — because  it  pays.  Whether  the 
parish  inspectors  are  careless  in  their  duties  or  not  we  are 
scarcely  at  present  prepared  to  say ;  but  “  bringing  it  home  ” 
seems  to  be  far  from  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that,  so 
long  as  a  mere  fine  is  inflicted,  the  adulterator  of  milk  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  profitable  career. 


INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 

A  JOURNAL  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  has  recently  taken  exception  to  certain  points  in  an 
article  on  Insurance  Reform  that  appeared  in  these  columns  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  Perhaps  we  might  be  content  to  take  as 
evidence  that  little  real  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  article  the 
admission  of  our  contemporary  “  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  commentary  on  the  life  assurance  business  of  the 
age  that  we  have  seen  in  a  non-scientific  journal,  and  one  which 
has  not  for  its  special  mission  the  dealing  with  this  particular 
business  of  life  assurance.”  As,  however,  the  points  raised  are 
of  much  importance,  we  think  it  well  to  add  somewhat  to 
our  former  remarks  upon  the  subject.  In  our  article  a  couple 
of  months  ago  we  said  that  the  habit  of  insurance  had  lately 
received  a  check,  and  in  some  directions  even  had  fallen  off; 
that  the  first  thought  of  the  Insurance  Companies  was  to  extend 
their  business  abroad,  and  that  doubtless  they  had  found  a 
profitable  field  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  but  that  it  was  dillicult 
to  conduct  a  large  business  at  so  great  a  distance ;  that  in 
the  more  advanced  foreign  countries  the  Companies  were  met 
by  keen  native  competition,  and  that  in  the  less  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard  against  combinations  to 
defraud.  We  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
field,  after  all,  was  to  be  found  at  home.  And  we  then  proceeded 
to  notice  and  commend  some  of  the  most  important  reforms  lately 
introduced  by  the  Companies.  We  did  not  profess  to  enumerate 
every  reform  ;  but  we  touched  upon  those  which,  in  our  opinion, 
were  the  most  important  and  the  most  loudly  called  for  by  public 
opinion.  Our  contemporary  points  out  that  we  omitted  to  notice 
one  very  important  reform — namely,  that  the  surrender  value  of 
a  policy  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  until 
the  amount  of  the  surrender  value  is  exhausted  by  such  payments, 
plus  5  per  cent,  interest.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  reform 
where  the  person  assured  has  fallen  into  temporary  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  wishes  to  continue  the  payment  of  his  premium. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  we  did  not  profess  to  deal  with  every  re¬ 
form,  nor  did  we  mean  to  imply  that  those  unenumerated  by  us 
were  not  important.  This  omission,  however,  is  only  referred  to 
by  the  way.  Another  point  to  which  our  critic  takes  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  statement,  referred  to  above,  that  the  habit  of  in¬ 
suring  life  has  received  a  chock,  and  in  some  directions  has 
actually  fallen  off.  And  in  support  of  his  exception  he  cites 
figures  from  the  Blue-books  to  show  that  the  aggregate  premium 
income  of  the  Companies  in  1882  amounted  to  12,163,838!.,  and 
in  1886  had  risen  to  13,033,945!.  In  the  same  interval  the  con¬ 
sideration  for  annuities  had  risen  from  610,137!.  to  703,993!.  ! 
Now  if  our  critic  had  gone  back  to  the  year  1878  he  would  have 
found  that  the  premium  income  amounted  to  12,102,395!.  In 
four  years,  therefore,  the  premium  income  had  increased  only 
61,000!.,  which,  we  beg  to  say,  very  fully  confirms  our  statement 
of  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Further,  it  appears  to  us  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consideration  paid  for  annuities  of  less  than  100,000!. 
in  four  years  does  not  show  very  great  growth.  And  we  may  1 
say  the  same  of  the  increase  in  the  premium  income,  which  is  only 
870,107!.,  or  a  trifle  over  7  per  cent.,  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Companies  have  recently  been  paying  exceptional  atten¬ 
tion  to  foreign,  colonial,  and  Indian  business,  and  that  population 
and  wealth  have  been  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Our  remarks, 
it  will  be  recollected,  applied  only  to  the  home  business,  and  the 
fact  that  the  whole  business,  home  and  foreign,  has  increased  for 


the  four  years  only  7  per  cent,  seems  to  corroborate  our  position. 
No  doubt  our  critic  is  right  in  what  he  says  respecting  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  industrial  branch  of  the  business ;  but  then  we 
were  not  dealing  with  the  industrial  branch.  Our  remarks  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ordinary  business  carried  on  by  the  Companies 
generally. 

So  far  our  critic,  we  venture  to  think,  is  only  skirmishing, 
while  he  is  lending  up  to  the  real  point  for  which  the  article  was 
written.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks,  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  we  called  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  expenses,  and  we 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  source  of  danger  which  needed  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  Companies.  AVe  admitted  fully  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  increase  expenses,  since  a 
skilful  agent,  favourably  placed,  has  it  in  his  power  materially  to 
increase  the  business  of  an  office.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  pay  him  handsomely.  Our  contemporary  goes  farther 
than  this,  and  asserts  that,  not  only  is  it  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  Companies  themselves  to  increase  their  expendi¬ 
ture  in  securing  business,  but  that  it  is  desirable,  from  the  public 
point  of  view,  that  they  should  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
insurance  business,  and  should  draw  in  the  largest  possible 
number  of  assured.  “  It  is  much  better,”  he  says,  “  that  two 
persons  should  be  insured,  even  although  no  bonus  should  be 
earned,  than  that  only  one  person  should  be  insured,  under  a  policy 
upon  which  a  very  handsome  bonus  may  be  declared.”  Better  for 
whom  ?  For  the  proprietors  of  the  office  possibly,  for  the  second 
person  insured  it  may  be ;  but  what  about  those  already  assured, 
whose  bonuses  may  be  trenched  upon  ?  The  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  must  come  out  of  the  premium  income.  The  premium  income 
must  defray  the  expenses  of  the  office,  must  give  a  dividend  to 
the  shareholders,  if  there  are  any,  and  must,  being  properly  in¬ 
vested,  accumulate  so  as  to  pay  all  policies  as  they  fall  due,  if 
the  Company  is  to  prosper.  'Now,  it  is  evident  'that,  if  the 
expenses  increase  considerably,  either  the  bonuses  must  be 
reduced,  or  the  fund  out  of  which  policies  are  paid  must  be 
trenched  upon.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  calculate  so 
exactly  that  no  more  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  than  is  absolutely  required,  and  it  is  out  of  the  surplus 
which  is  paid  beyond  what  is  absolutely  required  that  bonuses 
come.  If,  then,  the  expenses  largely  increase,  they  must  eat 
into  the  bonuses.  And  if  they  go  on  perpetually  increasing, 
they  may  even  endanger  the  policies  themselves.  Now,  if  the 
knowledge  gets  abroad  that  expenses  are  so  growing  that 
bonuses  must  diminish,  is  it  likely  that  the  habit  of  insurance 
will  spread  P  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare,  it 
may  be  better  that  two  persons  should  be  insured  and  receive  no 
bonus  than  that  only  one  should  be  insured  and  receive  a  large 
bonus,  provided  always  that  the  two  persons  who  receive  no 
bonus  are  aware  when  insuring  that  they  will  not  participate  in 
bonuses,  and  are  not  charged  premiums  for  what,  in  fact,  they  never 
receive.  But  if  they  are  charged  for  what,  in  fact,  they  never 
receive,  they  are  deceived.  The  Company  breaks  faith  with 
them,  and  the  habit  of  life  insurance  must  be  seriously  checked. 

Passing  from  controversy,  let  us  inquire  how  the  facts  actually 
stand  as  to  the  growth  in  the  expenses  of  the  offices.  The  Statist 
has  from  the  first  paid  close  attention  to  this  matter.  Every  year 
when  the  Blue-book.  appears,  it  classifies  the  Companies  in  four 
categories,  according  to  the  proportion  borne  by  the  expenses  of 
management,  including  commissions,  to  the  premium  income. 
AVe  turn  to  these  very  convenient  tables,  and  we  find  that  in  1878 
there  were  19  Companies  whose  expenses  of  management,  in¬ 
cluding  commission  be  it  recollected,  were  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income.  In  18S7  the  number  had  fallen  to  91. 
Again  in  1878  there  were  45  Companies  whose  expenses  of 
management,  including  commissions,  ranged  between  10  and  15 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  I11  1887  the  number  had  fallen 
to  39.  Thus  in  1878  there  were  64  Companies  whose  expenses 
of  management,  including  commission,  were  less  than  15  percent, 
of  the  premium  income,  and  in  1887  there  were  only  48  such 
Companies  ;  16  Companies,  that  is,  had  very  materially  increased 
their  expenses  of  management.  Once  more  we  find  that  in  1878 
there  were  only  7  Companies  whose  expenses  of  management, 
including  commission,  ranged  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.  But  in  1887  the  number  had  risen  to  24. 
Ilere  there  was  an  increase  of  17;  thus  the  16  Companies  which 
had  increased  their  expenses  of  management  passed  into  the 
third  of  The  Statist's  classes  and  one  more.  This  one  came  from 
the  fourth  and  the  last  class,  whose  proportion  of  expenses  of 
management  to  premium  income  exceeded  20  per  cent.  In  the 
interval  between  1878  and  1887,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  only  one 
case  of  a  reduction  in  expenses,  while  there  are  16  cases  of  a 
material  increase.  And  be  it  borne  in  mind,  further,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  increases  is  in  the  Companies  which  in  1878 
were  at  the  very  top  of  the  list ;  those  whose  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment  were  under  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  Lastly, 
we  find  that  last  year  there  were  only  9  Companies  whose  ex¬ 
penses  were  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  premium  income. 
There  were  only  39  whose  expenses  ranged  between  10  and  15 
per  cent.,  while  there  were  24  whose  expenses  ranged  between 
15  to  20  per  cent.  And  there  were  as  many  as  33  whose  ex¬ 
penses  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  And  in 
these  latter  cases  the  average  proportion  of  all  the  33  to- 
the  premium  income  exceeded  38  per  cent.  Every  reader,  we 
think,  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  calls 
for  comment ;  that  it  is  time  the  Companies  should  address  them¬ 
selves  to  keeping  down  within  all  possible  limits  the  working 
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expenses.  In  pointing  ont  this  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
actual  harm  hitherto  has  been  done.  But  the  tendency  should 
be  checked  in  time,  before  harm  arises.  It  is  as  friends  of  in¬ 
surance,  desiring  to  see  the  habit  more  general,  that  we  address 
our  warning  to  the  insurance  Companies,  and  in  that  spirit  we 
trust  they  will  receive  it. 


CONCERTS. 

THE  last  two  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  do  not 
call  for  much  notice.  On  the  17th  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
Golden  Legend  attracted  a  very  large  audience  ;  on  the  24th  the 
principal  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Eroicu  Symphony  and  of  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  Tivelfth  Night  Overture, 
a  work  which  was  played  twice  at  the  last  series  of  Richter 
Concerts,  though  it  had  not  been  previously  heard  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Tlie  vocalist  was  Herr  Max  Heinrich,  who  created  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  by  his  intelligent  singing  of  Wolfram’s  scena  from 
Tannhduser,  Schubert’s  Serenade  and  Schumann’s  “  Wanderlied.” 
The  only  novelty  in  the  programme  was  a  Fantasia,  announced 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  but  played  with  pianoforte  accompani¬ 
ment,  on  themes  from  Smetana’s  opera,  Die  verkanfte  Brant,  the 
Overture  to  which  work  concluded  the  concert.  The  violin 
solo  was  played  by  the  composer,  Pan  Ondriczek,  who  also  per¬ 
formed  Paganini’s  First  Concerto.  More  interesting  than  these 
two  concerts  have  been  the  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James’s  Hall 
on  the  24th  and  26th.  On  the  former  day,  when  Mr.  Manns  was 
devoting  a  large  space  in  his  programme  to  the  works  of  Smetana, 
Mr.  Chappell  was  producing  the  latest  work  of  the  Bohemian 
composer’s  more  celebrated  pupil,  Antonin  Dvorak.  National 
art  may  be  said  to  be  getting  its  full  share  of  recognition  just 
now.  The  new  departure  of  the  last  few  years,  which 
tends  to  import  local  and  national  characteristics  into  established 
musical  forms,  seems  to  be  already  having  an  important  in¬ 
fluence.  Certainly  those  composers  who,  like  Grieg  in  Norway, 
Tchaikowsky  in  Russia,  and  Dvorak  in  Bohemia,  go  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  songs  and  dances  of  their  native  country  for  inspiration, 
are  more  heard  of  than  the  old-fashioned  composers  who  still 
regard  music  as  a  universal  language.  Whether  this  movement 
will  end  in  splitting  up  the  art  into  distinct  national  schools, 
time  alone  can  show,  but  so  long  as  characteristic  rhythms 
and  peculiarities  of  scale  are  kept  within  due  bounds,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  objecting  to  them,  and  they  certainly  impart 
a  pleasant  flavour  of  originality  to  such  compositions  as  Dvorak’s 
new  Pianoforte  Quintet.  This  work  was  written  last  winter, 
and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  composer’s  most  mature  views 
upon  the  subject  of  nationality  iu  art.  In  it  there  is  clearly  a 
return  to  the  happier  and  more  successful  style  of  his  earlier 
chamber  music,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  position  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  up  in  his  oratorio,  St.  Ludmilla.  In  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  failure  in  this  direction  Dvorak  has  shown  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  rare  and  priceless  power  of  judging  the  limits  of 
his  own  genius,  and  he  has  been  fully  rewarded  by  the  success 
his  new  work  has  achieved.  The  Quintet  had  been  already 
heard  in  London.  It  was  produced  last  season  at  Sir  Charles 
Halle’s  Chamber  Concerts,  but  it  was  new  to  the  Popular  Con¬ 
cert  audience,  who  received  it  on  Saturday  with  a  warmth  which 
augurs  well  for  its  future  popularity.  It  would  be  difficult  not 
to  be  pleased  with  such  music.  The  form  is  strictly  classical, 
the  Quintet  consisting  of  the  four  orthodox  movements — Allegro 

ma  non  tanto,  Andante  con  moto,  Molto  vivace,  and  Allegro _  j 

but,  both  in  the  choice  of  his  themes  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
treatsthem,  Dvorak  is  singularly  fresh  and  original.  Though 
confining  himself  to  accepted  forms,  the  Quintet  is  not  one  'of 
those  works  of  which  every  schoolgirl  can  immediately  analyse 
the  construction.  The  sections  of  each  movement  are  not,  so  to 
speak,  ticketed  “First  Subject,”  “  Second  Subject,”  “  Here  begins 
the  working  out,”  as  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case ;  but  the  various 
themes  of  which  the  movements  are  constructed  are  interwoven 
in  an  extraordinarily  intricate  fashion.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  second  movement,  a  “  Dumka,”  or  Elegy, 
which,  beginning  with  a  ritornello,  is  followed  by  two  distinct 
melodies.  Upon  these  three  subjects  a  series  of  variations  is 
built,  though  the  order  in  which' the  themes  are  used,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ritornello  is  woven  into  them,  seem  to  be 
subject  to  no  definite  rule.  In  the  Scherzo,  entitled  “  Furiant,” 
the  same  elaboration  of  workmanship  is  noticeable,  though  a 
little  examination  shows  that  the  whole,  intricate  as  it  at°first 
sight  seems,  can  be  reduced  to  perfectly  simple  elements.  Even 
more  important  than  this  is  the  effect  of  spontaneity  produced. 
This  is  the  real  test  of  such  music,  and,  judged  by  it,  Dvorak's 
Quintet  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of 
its  kind  produced  during  late  years. 

The  remainder  of  Saturday’s  programme  consisted  of  Mozart's 
B  flat  Quartet  for  strings  ;  Schubert’s  Rondo,  Op.  70,  for  piano¬ 
forte  and  violin ;  Beethoven’s  Pianoforte  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3; 
and  songs  by  Sullivan,  Grieg,  and  Bennett.  The  pianist  was  Sir 
Charles  Halle ;  but  the  Sonata  does  not  display  his  best  qualities. 

It  demands,  above  all  things,  poetic  interpretation  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  Sir  Charles  IIall6’s  performance  seemed  somewhat 
cold  and  hard.  The  vocalist  was  Mine.  Bertha  Moore,  who  sano- 
with  much  charm  and  finish. 

On  Monday  the  announcement  of  Brahms’s  new  “  Gipsy  Songs,” 
for  four  voices,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  attracted  a  large 


audience  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  new  work,  Op.  103,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
was  produced  originally  at  Berlin  about  a  month  ago.  °Like 
the  same  composer’s  two  sets  of  “  Liebeslieder  ”  waltzes,  it  con¬ 
sists  ol  a  number  of  short  poems  set  for  four  voices,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  though  it  differs  from  the  earlier  work  in 
the  marked  feature  that,  vdiereas  in  the  waltzes  solos  and 
duets  occur  frequently,  in  the  new  “  Gipsy  Songs  ”  all  the  voices 
are  used  in  every  number,  though  the  tenor  and  soprano  have 
prominent  solo  passages.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  “  Zigeuner-Lieder  is  the  manner  in  which, 
although  the  songs  are  in  2-4  time,  each  number  is  varied  by 
the  use  of  different  rhythms,  so  that  throughout  the  whole  eleven 
songs  an  extraordinary  amount  of  variety  in  colouring  is  to  be 
found.  As  to  whether  they  are  distinctively  gipsy  in  charac¬ 
ter,  opinions  will  probably  differ.  M  hat  the  exact  characteristics 
of  gipsy  music  are  seems  indeed  to  be  doubtful ;  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  those  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  analytical 
programme  which  are  not  also  to  be  found  in  Hungarian  music, 
though  perhaps  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  less  an  autho¬ 
rity  than  Liszt  has  asserted  that  the  Magyars  took  their  national 
music  from  the  gipsies.  The  accompaniments  of  Brahms's  new 
work  are  evidently  often  intended  to  imitate  the  metallic  ring  of 
the  dulcimer,  and  the  strongly  marked  rhythms  and  sudden 
accelerations  of  time  impart  an  air  of  brilliancy  and  wildness 
which  may  well  pass  for  gipsy  in  character ;  but  the  whole 
effect  aimed  at  is  evidently  no  pedantic  imitation  of  more  or 
less  crude  forms  of  semi-barbarian  music,  but  rather  an  artistic 
colouring  by  the  use  of  the  piquant  rhythms  and  stronglv  marked 
accents  of  national  music.  The  listener  who  would  cavil  at  the 
new  work  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  really  gipsy  music  must 
be  hard  to  please.  Sung  as  they  were  on  Monday  the  “  Gipsy 
Songs  ”  seemed  absolutely  to  take  away  the  breath  by  their 
brilliancy  and  charm.  Many  of  them  are  so  short  as  "to  take 
barely  two  or  three  minutes  in  performance,  yet  each  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  melody  and  clever  writing.  W  here  'all  are  so  good  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  any  especial  number ;  but  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fifth,  the  strongly  accentuated  character  of  which 
seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  wild  Czardas  it  describes ; 
of  the  sixth,  full  of  extraordinary  swing,  with  an  imitation  of  a 
dulcimer  accompaniment ;  and  of  the  eleventh,  where  the  sudden 
changes  of  key  and  the  syncopations  of  the  accompaniment  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  effects  which  are  simply  delightful.  The  “  Gipsy 
Songs  ”  were  most  excellently  sung  by  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss  Lena 
Little,  and  Messrs.  Henschel  and  Shakespeare,  the  last  of  whom 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  They  were  received  with 
great  applause  and  bid  fair  to  attain  wide  popularity.  The 
brilliancy  of  this  performance  seemed  to  overshadow  the  rest  of 
the  programme.  The  opening  Quartet  was  Schubert’s  posthumous 
work  in  D  minor,  and  the  remaining  numbers  were  Max  Bruch’s 
setting  for  violoncello  of  the  Hebrew  melody  “  Kol  Nidrei,”  and 
Chopin’s  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  31,  for  pianoforte  solo.  The 
latter  was  played  by  Miss  Margaret  Wild,  who  achieved  a  de¬ 
cided  success  under  trying  circumstances.  The  Scherzo  was  played 
at  the  end  of  the  programme,  after  Brahms's  new  work,  and  the 
debutante  was  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  to  play  out  the 
people  who  make  a  rule  of  leaving  during  the  performance  of 
the  last  piece.  In  spite  of  this,  Miss  Wild  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  Her  reading  was  somewhat  deficient  in  feeling,  but  her 
execution  and  touch  are  excellent,  and  her  reappearance  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest. 

The  only  novelty  at  the  second  Symphony  Concert,  which  took 
place  last  Tuesday,  was  a  set  of  Ballet  Airs  by  Beethoven  which 
have  been  recently  published  in  the  volume  issued  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Haertel  as  a  supplement  to  the  complete  edition  of  the 
master  s  works.  They  were  composed  when  Beethoven  was  still  at 
Bonn,  fora  ballet  invented  by  Count  \\  aldsteinfor  the  Carnival  of 
the  year  1791,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Elector's  Court,  dressed 
in  old  German  costumes,  performed  a  series  of  dances  supposed  to 
represent  the  performers’  ancestors  as  they  appeared  when  fight- 
ing,  hunting,  making  love,  and  drinking — these  being  considered 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  old  German  nobles.  Beethoven’s 
music  accordingly  consists  of  a  series  of  little  pieces,  entitled 
“  Marscli,”  “  Deutscher  Gesang,”  “  Jagdlied,”  “  Bomanze,” 

“  Kriegslied,” .  “  Trinklied,”  and  “  Deutscher  Tanz,”  the  whole 
winding  up  with  a  Coda.  The  ballet  is  a  very  slight  piece  of 
work,  and,  though  it  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  interest  from  a 
biographical  point  of  view,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  revival,  and 
certainly  aroused  no  desires  to  hear  it  again.  At  the  same  con¬ 
cert  Miss  Fanny  Davies  gave  an  admirable  performance  of 
Mozart’s  D  minor  Pianoforte  Concerto,  a  work  which  is  only  too 
seldom  heard.  The  overtures  to  Oberon  and  Tannhduser  and  Brahms’s 
fine  Third  Symphony  were  also  included  in  the  programme.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  there  was  a  large  audience.  The  prices 
charged  for  admission  to  these  concerts  are  so  extraordinarily 
low  that  they  deserve  to  meet  with  every  success. 


THE  PROVOST  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

TT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  death  of  Dr.  Okes, 
,  though  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  ninety-one,  has 
I  taken  the  University  by  surprise.  He  had  become  an  institution 
i  of  the  place.  W  hile  everything  around  him  changed,  and  old 
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tilings  became  new,  his  venerable  figure  remained  unaltered,  like 
a  monument  of  an  older  iaith  which  has  survived  the  attacks  ot 
successive  iconoclasts,  to  tell  the  younger  generation  what  manner 
of  men  the  Dons  of  the  past  had 'been.  He  was  fond  of  saying 
that  the  first  public  event  he  could  distinctly  remember  was  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  lie  had  been  a  Master  at  Eton  when  Goodall 
was  Provost  and  Keate  Head-master,  and  he  had  begun  to  rule 
over  King’s  College  when  the  University  of  Cambridge  differed  as 
widely  from  what  it  is  now  as  the  Europe  of  Napoleon  from  its 
present  condition.  Still,  his  load  of  years  sat  so  lightly  upon 
him,  his  interest  in  what  was  going  forward  was  still  so  keen, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  complete 
his  century  of  life.  The  slight  infirmities  from  which  he  suffered 
did  not  prevent  him,  until  quite  lately,  from  attending  service  in 
chapel,  at  least  on  Sundays  ;  his  hearing  was  but  little  affected  ; 
his  sight  was  good;  and  he  could  still  enjoy  the  society  of  Ins 
friends.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  lie  was  reading  Miss 
Burney’s  Evelina  to  his  daughters.  When  it  became  known  on 
Sunday  last  that  he  had  really  passed  away,  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  sad  news  could  possibly  be  true. 

Richard  Okes  was  born  in  Cambridge  on  December  15,  1 797 • 
His  father,  Thomas  Verney  Okes,  was  a  surgeon  in  extensive 
practice.  Tradition  is  silent  respecting  the  future  Provost’s 
childhood  and  early  education ;  but,  as  in  those  days  boys  began 
their  lives  at  Eton  at  a  very  early  age,  it  is  probable  that  when 
he  was  little  older  than  a  child  he  also  was  set  to  fight  his  battles 
among  the  collegers,  in  what  even  a  devoted  Etonian  called  “  a 
proverb  and  a  reproach” — Long  Chamber.  In  1816,  when  he 
was  rather  more  than  eighteen,  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at 
King’s  College ;  but  it  appears  from  the  University  records  that 
he  did  not  formally  matriculate  until  November  in  the  following 
year.  In  those  days,  be  it  remembered,  King’s  College  was  a 
Very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now,  both  structurally  and 
educationally.  The  magnificent  site,  on  which  Henry  "VI.  in¬ 
tended  to  place  an  equally  magnificent  college,  was  occupied  by 
no  structures  of  importance  except  the  chapel  and  the  Fellows 
Building,  part  of  a  second  grand  design  which,  like  the 
first,  was  never  completed.  The  scholars,  or  at  all  events 
the  greater  part  of  them,  were  packed  into  Old  Court — the 
small,  irregular  quadrangle  west  ot  the  University  Library,  to 
which  the  founder  intended  originally  to  limit  his  college.  It 
must  have  been  a  curious  structure,  very  picturesque  and  interest¬ 
ing  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  but  very  unwholesome 
and  uncomfortable  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  very  nicknames 
given  to  some  of  the  chambers — “  the  Tolbooth,”  “  the  Block¬ 
house,”  and  the  like — are  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discomfort. 
In  one  of  these,  on  the  ground  floor,  facing  Clare  Ilall,  young 
Okes  resided ;  and  until  a  few  months  ago  enough  of  this  part  ot 
the  college  existed  to  enable  the  present  generation  to  form  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  gloom  and  damp  that  their  ancestors 
were  obliged  to  put  up  with.  But  members  of  King’s  College 
had  to  endure  something  far  worse  than  physical  discomfort.  It 
had  been  the  object  of  their  founder  to  make  his  college  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  University,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  well- 
intentioned  enactments,  scholars  of  King's  were  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  University  honours,  but  obtained  their  degrees  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  result  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  In 
every  society  there  will  be  some  whose  love  of  letters,  or  whose 
ardour  for  distinction,  is  so  strong  that  nothing  can  check  it ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  young  Etonians  who  were  obliged  to  spend 
three  years  in  Cambridge  threw  learning  to  the  winds,  enjoyed 
to  their  hearts’  content  the  liberty,  not  to  say  license,  of  their 
new  surroundings.  It  was  a  bad  state  of  things  ;  and  that 
Okes  felt  it  to  be  so  is  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
he,  a  strong  Conservative,  set  himself  to  get  it  abolished  as 
soon  as  he  had  the  power  to  do  so.  "VYe  do  not  claim  for  the 
late  Provost  any  specially  studious  habits  as  a  young  man; 
he  was  too  genial  and  fond  of  society  to  have  ever  been  a 
very  hard  reader ;  but  his  scholarship  in  after  years  could  not 
have  been  as  accurate  as  it  certainly  was  had  he  wasted  his 
time  at  Cambridge ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  aimed  at  distinction, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  obtained  Sir  \Y  illiam  Browne  s 
prize  for  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams  in  1819  and  1820.  To  the 
very  end  of  his  life  he  was  fond  of  writing  Latin  verse ;  and 
when  the  Fellows  of  his  College  congratulated  him  on  his  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  in  Latin  and  English  poems,  he  replied  in  half 
a  dozen  Latin  lines,  which  many  a  younger  scholar  could  not 
have  turned  so  neatly. 

He  proceeded  to  his  degree  in  1821,  and  was  in  due  course 
elected  Fellow  of  his  College.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned 
to  Eton  as  an  Assistant-Master.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of 
the  first  set  of  boys  who,  in  Eton  phrase,  were  “  up  to  him  ” 
in  school.  He  filled  his  difficult  position  with  a  judicious 
blending  of  severity  and  bonhomie  that  made  him  thoroughly 
respected  by  everybody,  and  at  the  same  time  beloved  by 
those  boys  who  saw  enough  of  him  to  discover  that  his  dig¬ 
nified  and  slightly  pompous  demeanour  concealed  a  singularly 
warm  and  sympathetic  heart.  His  house  was  well  conducted 
and  deservedly  popular ;  and  though  in  those  days  Masters 
did  not  see  much  of  their  pupils  in  private,  he  contrived  to 
turn  several  of  his  boys  into  life-long  friends.  In  1838  he 
became  Lower  Master — an  office  which  he  held  till  he  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  1850.  While  in  that  influential  position  he 
introduced  at  least  one  reform  into  the  school  ;  he  got  what  was 
called  “an  intermediate  examination”  established,  by  which 
the  collegers  were  enabled  to  test  their  capacities  before  sub¬ 


mitting  to  the  final  examination  which  was  to  determine  their 
chances  of  obtaining  a  scholarship  at  King’s. 

I11  November  1850,  the  Provostship  of  King’s  College  having 
been  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Thackeray,  Dr. 
Okes  was  elected  his  successor.  So  anxious  was  he  to  abolish 
the  anomalous  position  of  King’s-men  with  regard  to  University 
degrees  that,  on  his  way  from  Eton  to  Cambridge  to  be  inducted 
to  his  new  dignity,  he  stayed  a  few  hours  in  London  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  \  isitor  of  the  College,  on 
the  best  way  of  effecting  an  alteration.  The  needful  negotiations 
were  pressed  forward  without  loss  of  time,  and  on  the  1st  May, 
1851,  the  College  informed  the  University  of  their  willingness  to 
abolish  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  University,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  took  time  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  it  was 
not  until  February  18,  1852,  that  the  Senate  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posed  reform.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Okes  had  been  elected  \  ice- 
Chancellor,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  had  the  pleasure  of 
signing  the  report  which  concluded  the  negotiations.  His 
year  of  office  as  Vice-Chancellor  ended,  he  took  but  little^ 
part  in  University  business.  He  served  on  the  Council  of 
the  Senate  from  '1864  to  1868,  and  he  was  occasionally  a 
member  of  Syndicates ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  college.  When  he  returned  to 
the  University  the  ancient  constitution  still  subsisted,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  ever  have  brought  himself  into- 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  change  inaugurated  by  the  statutes- 
which  came  into  operation  in  1858.  The  abolition  of  the  old 
caput,  and  the  virtual  dethronement  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  must 
have  seemed  to  him  reforms  which  savoured  of  sacrilege.  Still, - 
when  a  reform  had  been  once  carried  he  accepted  it  loyally,  and 
never  tried  by  underhand  devices  to  thwart  its  provisions  or 
diminish  its  force.  He  was  too  straightforward  to  pretend  that 
he  liked  change,  but  he  was  too  honest  to  take  away  with  one 
hand  the  assent  that  he  gave  with  the  other.  In  regard  to  his 
own  college  he  was  before  all  things  an  Etonian,  and  he  clung  to 
the  ancient  system  by  which  King’s  was  recruited  exclusively  from 
Eton.  But  when  itwas  decided,  in  1864,  to  throw  the  college  open, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  all  comers,  he  ofiered  no  violent 
resistance  to  the  scheme,  though  he  did  not  like  it ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  felt  that  the  newcomers  were  really 
King’s-men.  His  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  his  natural  kindliness, 
compelled  him  to  accept  them ;  but  he  looked  upon  them  as 
aliens.  This  strong  conservative  bias,  opposed  to  the  liberal  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  society  which  his  own  reform  had  created,  sometimes 
brought  him  into  collision  with  his  Fellows;  but  such  differences 
of  opinion  were  not  of  long  duration.  He  was  never  morose.  He 
never  bore  a  grudge  against  any  one.  His  sense  of  humour,  liisnatural 
gaiety  of  spirits,  carried  him  through  difficulties  which  his 
habitual  tone  of  mind  would  hardly  have  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
mount.  When  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Herkomer,  the  artist 
showed  him  as  he  lived,  with  a  smile  on  iiis  kind  face.  It  was 
objected  that  so  jocose  a  countenance  was  at  variance  with  the- 
dignity  of  his  position.  “  What  would  the  Provost  of  King’s  be 
without  his  jokes  ?  ”  was  the  reply  of  a  sarcastic  dignitary.  The 
remark  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  its  author  either  imagined  or 
intended. 


REVIEWS. 


A  NEW  PUSS  IN  rjOOTS.* 

THE  story  of  “  Puss  in  Boots”  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  in  the  world;  but  the  known  versions 
are  marked  by  features  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  popular 
tales.  A  new  variant  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Maxence  de 
Rochemonteix,  and  has  been  published,  with  other  Nubian 
Marchen,  first  in  Memoires  de  TInstitut  Egyptien,  and  later  in  a 
copy  tire  a  part..  The  editor  gives  the  Nubian  contes  with  a 
French  translation,  and  he  has  made  a  most  curious  contribution 
to  the  science  of  the  minor  mythology,  though  he  deliberately 
abstains  from  comment  or  theoretical  discussion  of  origin  and 
transmission. 

The  tellers  of  M.  Maxence  de  Rochemonteix’s  tales  are  the 
tribes  called  Barbarins  by  the  natives  of  Egypt.  They  are  the 
people  of  Dongola  and  tlieir  neighbours,  the  countrymen  of  the 
Mahdi.  Their  physical  type  is  neither  that  of  the  Egyptians  nor 
of  the  Hadendowa  and  Bishari — the  “  Ivushites,”  as  M.  Maxence 
de  Rochemonteix  calls  them.  Tlieir  language  has  been  traced  to 
the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  negroes  ot  Dar  Nuba;  but  it  is 
not  our  author’s  impression  that  they  really  have  close  relations 
of  any  kind  with  these  tribes.  He  thinks  that  his  story-tellers 
are  a  mixed  race,  born  of  the  contact  and  conflict  between  the 
Kushite  and  the  black  peoples  of  the  Soudan.  The  physical  type 
of  the  former  predominates,  the  latter  have  contributed  more  to 
language  and  character.  The  story-tellers  thus  belong  to  a  very 
old  stock,  and  may  have  relations  and  connexions  with  the 
dwellers  in  Central  Africa.  But  even  a  more  complete  study  of 
their  speech  and  mixed  descent  will  not  enable  us  to  decide  the 
question  Whence  did  these  Nubians  get  their  popular  tales? 
They  have  long  been  in  touch  with  Egypt,  with  Arabs,  and 
stories  might  easily  filter  through  to  them  from  Greece,  from 

*  Quelques  Contes  Nubiens.  Par  Maxence  de  Rochemonteix.  Cairo: 
r888. 
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India,  from  the  centre  of  the  African  continent.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  their  shape  of  the  story,  which  is  best  known  in  the  form 
published  by  Perrault  (1697)— the  form  of  “Puss  in  Boots. 
Wherever  this  tale  is  found  it  narrates  the  adventures  ot  a  poor 
man  who,  by  the  cunning  of  a  friendly  beast,  is  enabled  to  make 
a  rich,  perhaps  a  royal,  marriage.  The  stories,  again,  are  divided 
into  those  which  add  a  moral  by  setting  forth  and  denouncing 
the  ingratitude  of  the  man  to  his  beast  friend,  and  those  m  which 
no  kind  of  moral  is  introduced,  and  this  incident  disappears.  I  lie 
moral  is  taken  with  more  or  less  seriousness  where  it  does  occur  ; 
but  the  main  essential  difference  in  the  Mdrchen  is  the  piesence 
or  absence  of  human  ingratitude.  It  may  be  as  well  to  make  a 
kind  of  tabular  statement  of  the  variants  as  we  know  them. 
First  let  us  take — 

A.  “  Puss  in  Boots”  with  no  Moral. 

1.  Le  chat  Lotte.  (English,  Puss  in  Boots.)  Perrault.  1697- 

France.  .  , .  ,  ,  .. 

2.  The  Palace  with  Pillars  of  Gold.  (Here  a  girl  is  the  heroine.) 

Sweden.  , 

3.  Lord  Peter.  (Dasent’s  Tales  from  the  Horse.)  (I  he  cat 

becomes  a  princess,  and  marries  the  man  for  whom  she  has  in¬ 
trigued.)  Norway.  .  .  ,  , 

4.  Straparola’s version.  (Piacevoli  Notti,  xi.  r.  Venice.  1 5fj2-) 

Italy.  ,  _  x  , 

5.  The  Match-making  Jackal.  {Folk  Tales  of  India.  L, at 
Behari  Day.)  (The  jackal  is  not  ungratefully  treated.)  India. 

B.  “  Puss  in  Boots  ”  with  a  Moral. 

1.  Lou  compaire  Gatet.  The  man  is  ungrateful,  but  is  com" 
pelled  to  behave  properly.  (Deulin,  Contes  de  ma  mire  l  Oye, 
p.  205.)  The  popular  version  in  oral  tradition  in  France. 

'2.  Conte  Piro.  The  man  is  ungrateful,  and  lulls  the  beast- 
friend,  a  fox.  He  is  not  punished  in  any  way.  (Pitre,  Iso.  iSS.) 

3  ^ Conte  Piro.  A  different  conclusion.  The  fox  has  stipulated 
for  a  splendid  funeral.  He  pretends  to  be  dead,  and  is  bilked  of 
his  reward.  „  ,  ,,  ,  , 

4.  The  fox  is  ungratefully  treated,  but  coerces  the  man  by 
threatening  to  reveal  the  story  of  his  rise  in  life.  ( Bovkoutchi 
Khan.  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  de  St.-PiStersbourg,  1873.)  Avars 
of  Northern  Caucasus. 

5.  A  Slavonic  variant.  Russia.  „  .  , 

6.  Sultan  Darai.  (Steere’s  Swahili  Tales.)  The  beast-friend  a 

gazelle,  is  treated  with  cruel  ingratitude.  The  man  is  severely 
punished.  The  gazelle  receives  a  public  funeral.  Zanzibar.  A 
mixed  Arab  and  Negro  race.  .  ,  , 

A  slight  inspection  of  these  variants  proves  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  moral  version  of  “  Puss  in  Boots  is  most  widely  circulated. 
We  cannot  argue  with  absolute  certainty  either  that  the  moral  is  ot 
the  original  essence,  and  has  dropped  out  of  some  forms,  or  that 
the  moral  has  been  added  to  a  tale  originally  without  ethical 
significance.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
moral  in  Europe  and  in  Africa,  among  people  of  Mohammedan, 
Greek  and  Catholic  creeds,  looks  as  if  the  moral  were  old  and 
original  M.  Gaston  Paris  thinks  that  the  version  from  Zanzibar, 
where  the  ethical  lesson  is  most  strongly  insisted  on,  most  closely 
resembles  the  original  shape.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  cer¬ 
tain  tribes  of  Arabs  do  honour  dead  gazelles  with  funerals.  I  he 
curious  desire  of  the  fox,  in  several  versions,  for  a  distinguished 

burial  seems  connected  with  this  point.  , 

We  may  now  examine  the  version  edited  by  M.  Maxence  de 
Bochemonteix.  He  took  one  variant  down,  at  Wady  Haifa,  from 
the  recital  of  a  Dongola  fig-merchant.  Another  variant  was 
picked  up  at  Ibrim.  We  shall  translate  the  two  stories,  as 
M.  Maxence  de  Rochemonteix’s  work  is  not  readily  to  be  obtained 
by  all  folkloristes. 

The  Monkey  and  the  4\  oodcuiter. 


A  woodcutter  and  his  wife  lived  by  gathering  faggots  for  the 
market  in  the  open  country.  One  day  111  the  market  a  man 
offered  to  exchange  an  ape  for  two  faggots.  The  woodcutter 
agreed  but  his  wife  would  not  hear  of  it.  Then  the  ape  spoke, 
by  the  will  of  God,  saying,  “  Send  your  wife  away,  and  give  the 
two  faggots  in  exchange  for  me.’  So  the  woodcuttei  sent  otf  his 
wife,  and  walked  away  with  the  monkey.  “  Follow  me  ”  says 
the  monkey,  “  and  I’ll  make  you  marry  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
So  they  marched  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  who  had  sworn  never 
to  give  his  daughter  for  less  than  her  weight  in  gold.  “  How  on 
earth  would  you  have  me  marry  her,”  said  the  woodcutter,  “  and 
where  is  the  gold  to  come  from  ?  ”  But  the  monkey  went  into  the 
palace  and  amused  the  princess  with  his  talk  and  his  tricks. 
*!  They  say  that  your  father  won’t  give  you  for  less  than  your 
weight  in  gold,”  said  he  ;  “  now  is  your  father  so  very  rich  himself  P 
And  nothing  would  serve  him  except  to  see  the  royal  treasure. 
So  the  girl  took  a  key  from  under  a  cushion  and  showed  every¬ 
thing  to  the  monkey.  Now,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  monkey 
took  the  key  from  its  place,  and  put  heaps  of  gold  in  a  bag  which 
be  had  made  out  of  his  master’s  clothes.  With  the  gold  he 
bought  horses,  slaves,  and  a  palace,  set  the  woodcutter  on  a 
steed,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  king.  “Can  you  give  me  my 
daughter’s  weight  in  gold?”  says  the  king.  “Certainly.^ 
“  Then  bring  it,  and  if  the  weight  is  wrong,  oft  goes  your  head. 
The  gold  was  brought,  was  weighed,  was  found  correct,  the  wood¬ 
cutter  married  the  princess,  and  lived  with  her  in  the  palace. 

One  day  the  woodcutter  burst  out  laughing  as  he  thought  of 
bis  luck.  “  What  are  you  laughing  at,  me  or  my  father  P  says 


the  princess,  in  a  rage.  The  woodcutter  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  the  princess  hurried  off  to  the  king.  But  the  monkey 
found  his  master  in  great  perplexity,  and  had  to  hear  the  story. 
Then  he  said,  “  If  your  father-in-law  speaks  to  you  about  it,  say 
that,  as  you  have  always  lived  in  houses  where  the  bricks  were 
gold  or  silver,  you  could  not  help  laughing  when  you  came  to  a 
palace  in  bricks  of  clay.”  This  answer  the  woodcutter  gave,  the 
king  had  his  daughter  punished,  and  sent  her  back  to  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  enough.  But  one  day 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  see  the  palace  ot  golden  bricks,  lhen 
who  was  in  a  strait  but  the  woodcutter?  The  monkey, however, 
set  out  on  his  travels,  and  at  last  came  to  a  palace  built  ot  gold 
and  silver.  Now  the  king  who  owned  it  was  dead,  and  the  slave 
was  king.  The  monkey  rated  him  severely—"  Why  did  you 
take  the  throne  without  warning  the  king’s  children? ’’  “  Had 

he  children  ?  ”  said  the  slave.  “  Of  course,  and  one  of  his  sons 
is  with  me ;  so  woe  to  you,  you  wretches  !  ’  On  this  the  Arabs 
were  dreadfully  frightened,  and  set  about  preparing  the  palace 
for  its  new  master.  The  monkey  ran  home  to  him.  C  ome  on  . 
he  said,  and  presently  the  woodcutter  and  the  princess  arm  ed 
in  the  palace  of  gold  and  silver,  with  their  slaves,  their  hoises, 
and  their  camels. 

See  how  a  monkey’s  wit  made  a  woodcutter  a  king  ! 

The  wit  of  the  monkey,  it  may  be  admitted,  was  of  the  most 
superficial,  and  the  tale  is  a  poor  example  of  the  old  familial 
story.  It  has  no  moral ;  nothing  is  told  us  about  the  v  ood- 
cutter’s  gratitude  or  ingratitude. 

The  second  story  is  much  better. 

The  Poop.  Man  and  the  Fox. 

There  was  once  a  poor  lout  who  sat  under  a  tree,  and  lived  on 
the  fruit.  A  fox  came  to  him,  shaved  his  head  and  his  chin,  gave 
him  a  wedding  garment,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  ot 
marrying  ?  “  That’s  not  for  me,”  says  the  lout,  “  You  shall  have 

no  trouble  in  the  matter,”  says  the  fox.  “  Better  to  feed  myself, 
and  have  no  wife  to  feed.”  “  Don’t  you  be  anxious  about  it,  I  tell 
you.”  So  the  fox  went  off,  and  asked  for  the  hand  of  a  king  s 
daughter.  “  How  have  you  succeeded  P  ”  said  the  man.  “  I  ve 
got  you  a  king’s  daughter !  ’  Then  the  man  jumped  up,  and  burst 
out  crying,  “  How  could  you  get  me  the  daughter  of  one  ot 
those  who  cut  people’s  heads  off  P  “Never  you  fear,  says  the 
fox,  and  off  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  named  the  day.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  man,  set  him  under  a  palm-tree,  dressed  him  in 
a  wet  smock,  and  returned  to  the  palace.  “  Y  hat  have  you  done 
with  your  bridegroom  ?”  asked  the  kings  people.  “Lou  must 
not  reckon  on  him  now,”  said  the  fox.  “  He  was  coming  with 
his  ships,  one  full  of  provisions,  one  full  of  dresses  and  jewels, 
one  for  his  company,  but  a  storm  wrecked  him  ;  he  was  hardlv 
saved  alive,  and  lie  is  ashamed  to  appear  in  such  a  mise¬ 
rable  state.”  “  But  people  will  talk  if  lie  goes  back,  said 
they ;  “  let  him  come  and  marry  the  princess.”  And  so  they  sent 
him  a  splendid  wedding  dress ;  and  he  was  married.  The  fox 
said  to  him,  “  I’ll  come  back  in  seven  days,  then  do  you  seize  me, 
and  beat  me ;  and  if  the  princess’s  relations  ask  you  why,  say, 

‘  I  don’t  know.’  ”  All  this  was  done  ;  the  fox  was  beaten,  the 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  fox  answered  that  his  master  s 
suite  was  enormous,  that  he  (the  fox)  had  been  unable  to  get 
them  together,  that  this  delayed  the  departure  of  the  prince  and 
princess,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  been  whipped.  So  the 
prince  and  princess  got  leave  to  start ;  and  the  lox  ran  before 
them.  First  he  came  to  some  merchants,  and  said,  “  Look  what 
a  troop  follows  me  ;  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  every  one  they 
meet.”  “  Where  shall  we  hide  ?  ”  said  the  merchants.  “  J ump 
into  the  Nile  till  we  pass,”  said  the  fox.  I11  they  jumped,  and  he 
carried  all  their  goods  to  his  master  and  the  pimcess. 

The  same  thing  he  did  to  some  winnowers  of  corn,  some  men 
with  a  troop  of  camels,  some  neatherds,  some  men  with  a  drove 
of  horses,  some  men  with  sheep,  and  then  he  came  to  the  house  of 
an  Ore.  This  Ogre  he  frightened  into  hiding  himself  in  a  cloth, 
and  then  set  the  cloth  on  fire,  and  so  won  the  Ogre’s  castle  for  his 
master. 

Now  one  day  the  fox  came  to  the  man,  and  said,  “  When  I  die, 
what  will  you ‘do  for  me  ?  ”  “  I’ll  give  you  a  funeral  of  fifteen  days, 
and  sacrifice  a  bull.”  “  All  right,”  said  the  fox ;  and  went  off  and 
pretended  to  be  dead.  “  Who  killed  my  fox  ?  ”  said  the  man  ; 
and  he  called  to  a  slave,  “  put  this  dead  fox  in  a  hole !  ”  The 
slave  dragged  the  fox  to  a  hole;  but  after  sunset  he  went  and 
lay  down  as  if  lie  were  dead  at  the  palace  door.  “  Throw  him 
away !  ”  said  the  man.  The  fox  did  it  yet  a  third  time.  “  Throw 
him  in  the  Nile,”  said  the  man.  The  slave  threw  him  in  and  he 
swam  across.  Next  day  his  master  tried  to  throw  him  in  him¬ 
self,  but  the  fox  burst  out  laughing — “So  much  for  the  fifteen 
days’  funeral,  so  much  for  the  bull !  A  ery  well,  1 11  put  you  back 
where  you  were.”  “  Forgive  me,”  said  the  man,  “  I  didn’t  know 
it  was  you !  ”  And  from  that  hour  he  had  to  give  the  fox  a 
basket  full  of  fowls  every  day  till  he  died. 

Here  we  have  the  moral,  but  not  tragically  insisted  on,  as  in 
the  version  from  Zanzibar.  Nor  have  we  here,  as  in  Zanzibar, 
India,  France,  Norway,  the  dodges  by  which  the  cunning  beast 
won  the  hand  of  the  princess  for  his  master.  The  threat  of  the 
fox  at  the  end  reminds  one  of  the  fate  of  the  gazelle’s  owner,  in 
Zanzibar,  where  the  version  still  seems  the  best  and  nearest  to 
the  original.  But  where  was  that  invented  P 

The  other  tales  in  M.  Maxence  de  Rochemonteix’s  collection 
are  scarcely  less  curious,  and  we  only  regret  that  the  volume  has 
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not  a  more  accessible  form.  Probably  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  olrice  of  the  Memoires  de  f Institut  Egyptien  at  Cairo,  or  M. 
-.laxence  de  Kocheinonteix  may  perhaps  he  induced  to  publish  it 
in  r  ranee. 


NOVELS/ 


¥  T  is  some  years  now  since  Mr.  George  Gissing  began  to  write 
-L  novels  in  which  the  vigour  of  individual  thought  attracted  as 
much  as  the  tone  of  bitter  and  defiant  pessimism  repelled.  Perhaps 
the  repulsion  outmeasured  the  attraction;  for  Mr.  Gissing’s  books, 
though  they  have  a  reputation,  are  scarcely  popular.  They  pro¬ 
bably  never  will  be  as  long  as  the  common  taste  is  for  the  sweet 
and  smooth.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  man  who 
says  he  likes  dry  champagne  will  say  anything.  It  is  a  true  say¬ 
ing  of  many  men,  and  perhaps  of  'all  women.  The  tonics  Mr 
Gissmg  administered  to  the  social  world,  which  lie  saw  so  plainlv 
to  be  sick,  were  bitter  enough  to  wry  the  palate.  He  found 
things  wrong,  and  he  used  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  to  say  so. 
tune  has  apparently  softened  the  asperity — which,  indeed,  never 
was  cynical.  A  Life's  Morning  has  a  great  deal  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  ot  Mr.  Hissing’s  former  books,  but  it  has  a  wider  sense  of 
beauty  and  a  broader  feeling  of  human  possibilities.  The  style 
is  tense  ;  and,  though  Mr.  Gissing  is  an  entirely  original  thinker 
Vriteri  one  notices  here  and  there  the  influence,  for  good,  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  the  example,  for  ill,  of  George  Eliot, 
borne  of  the  sentences  in  this  novel  might  be  quotations  from 
1  heophrastus  Such.  The  value  of  the  story,  however,  lies  in  the 
noble  conceptions  of  character  given  in  the  two  women  who  play 
unequal  parts  in  their  influence  on  Wilfred  Athel,  who  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  modern  youth  in  its  most  intellectual  aspect. 
Emily  Hood  is  drawn  with  all  the  care  and  power  of  which  the 
author  is  capable,  and  this  is  saying  very  much,  to  represent 
the  ideal  ot  pure  womanhood.  Her  name  is  “written  in  star¬ 
light.  Beatrice  Redwing  is  a  striking  contrast  to  her— rich  in 
beauty,  youth,  and  wealth,  genius,  and  social  rank;  and  when 
the  crisis  comes,  most  readers  will  think  Beatrice  rises  in  self- 
sacrifice  above  her  rival.  Mr.  Gissing  will  have  to  submit,  we 
imagine,  to  the  verdict  of  most  of  his  realistic  readers  that 
Beatrice  is  the  prize  better  worth  winning  than  the  lonelv,  faded 
poverty-struck,  humiliated  governess ;  and  that  when  Wilfred  o-ave 
up  Beatrice,  his  position  in  Parliament  and  the  fashionable  world 
the  “phantasmagoric  drawing-rooms,”  for  solitude  with  Emily 
he  was  abandoning  realities  to  walk  with  his  head  in  the  “  star- 
kght,  v  here  Emily  s  name  was  written.  Yet  there  may  be  some 
who  will  not  think  so,  and  will  believe  the  author  has  proved  his 
case.  The  “phantasmagoric  drawing-rooms”  is  a  very  illustra¬ 
tive  phrase  m  Mr.  Gissing’s  philosophy.  To  these  Beatrice  would 
speed  away  to  shme  among  the  brightest  “  from  praying  by  the 
bedside  of  a  costermonger’s  wife.”  And  why  should  she  not  ?  And 
why  should  a  drawing-room  full  of  educated  men  and  women 
be  more  phantasmagoric  than  a  costermonger’s  squalid  room  ? 
After  ail,  the  classes  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  masses. 
Mr  Gissing’s  sympathies  are  intensely  with  the  poor,  the  weak 
and  the  sutiering ;  and  it  is  almost  with  surprise  one  notes  his’ 
concession  of  true  nobleness  of  spirit  to  a  girl  who  has  fourteen 
thousand  a  year  and  who  shines  in  drawing-rooms.  A  few  minor 
characters  move  round  the  three  central  figures,  minor  only  in  the 
sense  that  all  cannot  play  leading  parts.  Some  of  the  pleasantest 
scenes  are  devoted  to  the  excellently  drawn  matron,  Mrs.  Baxendale 
the  Athel  interior,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs! 
Hood.  Mr.  Gissing  in  these  regions  permits  more  free  play  to 
the  humour  he  possesses,  but  which  he  keeps  too  rigidly  apart 
in  general  irorn  liis  views  of  life.  The  episode  of  the  disgrace  and 
death  of  Emily’s  father  is  in  itself  a  tragedy  ;  and  the  struggle  in 
the  moral  nature  of  Dagworthy,  Emily’s  dangerous  loyer,  with 
its  result  in  his  permanent  degradation,  is  perhaps  too  strono-ly 
described  for  artistic  effect.  It  seems  in  its  intensity  to  throw 
the  hero’s  figure  into  shadowiness.  We  will  not,  however  ' 
quarrel  with  an  author  for  being  too  uniformly  impressive  in 
his  delineation  of  character,  though  a  lighter  touch  in  ordinary 
narrative  would  be  pleasant  as  a  background.  To  speak  of  “  the 
parks,  where  fashion's  progress  circles  to  the  ‘  Io  Triumphe  ’  of 
regardant  throngs”  seems  to  soar  a  little  above  the  level  of 
Rotten  Row. 

The  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl  (signed  F.  Moscheles),  fronting 
the  title-page  of  Mr.  Isaac  Henderson’s  novel,  prepares  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  pretty  story,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Agatha  Pane 
is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  girl  who  plavs  the  violin  divinely 
,  e  1S  half  an  American  by  birth,  and  quite  an  American  in 
elevation  of  “tone”;  therefore,  she  fulfils  her  destiny  in  an 
approved  fashion  by  becoming  by  marriage  a  Marchioness.  ! 
Agatha  is  the  friend  of  Dukes  and  Duchesses  and  marries  a 
-  larquis.  A  Bostonian  lady  could  scarcely  have  done  better, 
except  in  so  far  as  she  might  have  married  an  English  Marquis 
in  place  of  an  Italian  one.  Italy  was  the  land  of  Agatha’s  birth, 


however,  and  the  Marchese  Loreno  was  an  excellent  fellow 
though  lie  flirted  a  little  too  much  with  the  beautiful  Mercede 
for  the  strict  maintenance  of  domestic  peace.  Mercede  was  a  too 
fascinating  artist,  who  sculped  (American  wit  is  infectious)  a 
group  in  which  she  represented  the  Marquis  as  Tristan,  making 
love  to  herself  as  Isolde.  Agatha  naturally  resented  this,  and 
so  did  Mercede  s  husband,  who  took  the  decided  step  of  smashing 
the  group.  This  cleared  the  conjugal  horizon,  never  very 
ominously  clouded,  and  all  ends  well.  If  it  were  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  young  lady  named  Isaac  Henderson,  we  should 
have  guessed  the  writer  of  Agatha  Page  to  be  an  American 
feminine  student  of  music  who  has  lived  in  Italy  and  loved  it,  and 
■who  prefers  German  composers.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are 
sympathetic ;  but  the  Marchese  Loreno’s  taste  for  Schubert  and 
Sciiumann  has  a  very  imported  air.  The  statistical  bits  about 
agriculture  and  manufactures  might  with  advantage  have  been 
left  in  the  guide-books  from  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
taken. 

In  whatever  special  direction  the  literary  faculty  of  Mrs.  C.  L. 
1  irkis  may  tend  towards  its  fullest  development  it  would  appear, 
from  perusal  of  her  work,  The  Road  from  Ruin,  not  to  be  that  of 
the  ‘  crime  and  detective”  novel.  Two  things  are  absolutely 
needful  in  the  production  of  a  successful  story  after  the  Gaboriau 
pattern  interest  excited  in  the  reader  in  the  crime  itself  and 
the  personality  both  of  victim  and  criminal,  and  complete  co¬ 
herence  in  the  plan  and  mind  of  the  writer.  Without  these, 
stories  of  the  “  plot  pattern  are  no  better  than  chopped  straw. 

1 ?•  *  itkis  conceals  the  identity  of  her  murdered  individual  (in- 
di\  idual  because  of  no  individuality),  who  appears  on  the  second 
page  as  an  “  ashen  face  ”  against  a  white  pillow,  and  is  never 
further  elucidated  in  any  satisfactory  fashion.  The  suspected 
assassin  is  a  species  of  maundering  ne’er-do-weel  who  might  have 
done  that  deed  or  any  other  without  awakening  either  surprise 
or  regret.  _  The  real  criminal  hovers  around  towards  the  end  of 
the  story  in  a  perfectly  irrelevant  manner,  and  is  so  mixed  up  in 
the  corridors  and  secret  staircases  of  a  mysterious  Chateau 
.larny,  somewhere  in  Normandy,  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  what 
he  does  or  did,  or  why  he  does  or  did  it.  Something  akin  to 
despair  of  ever  clearing  tilings  up  seems  to  liave  descended  on  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  before  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  and 
mercifully  delivers  us  from  the  infliction  of  a  third. 

Of  what  passed  between  Horace  and  Gerald  she  knows  nothing.  No  one 
knows  anything,  in  fact.  .  .  .  This  was  all  that  ever  transpired  on  the 
"1?' “er>  for  no  ear  save  Gerald’s  heard  the  low  startled  happy  erv  with  which 
V  loiet  flew  to  meet  him. 

It  is  very  much  better  thus ;  but  Mrs.  Pirkis’s  talent  might  be 
used  to  better  purpose  than  in  making  us  think  so. 

Love,  neither  in  the  reality  nor  the  “aibstract,”  does  not  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  social  system  as  Mrs.  H.  Lovett 

Cameron  and  writers  of  fiction  of  her  type  would  lead  the  inex¬ 
perienced  to  imagine.  It  makes  the  world  go  round,  no  doubt ;  but 
there  you  get  out  of  the  social  into  the  planetary  system.  In  the 
human  world  the  wise  would  back  hunger  against  love  as  an 
active  agent.  Rosalind  was  in  the  right  of  it.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  an  ambitious  politician,  as  Mr.  Marcus 
Cunningham  is  described  to  be  in  This  Wicked  World— a  Parlia¬ 
ment  man,  caring  a  little  about  principle,  a  good  deal  about  party, 
and  immensely  about  himself;  a  patriot  riding  into  popularity  on 
the  bent  back  of  the  poor  old  agricultural  labourer — would 
suddenly  stop  and  throw  his  future  to  the  winds  by  running  off 
with  pretty  little  Lady  Ingram,  his  friend’s  wife.  That  he 
would  make  love  to  her,  without  any  scruple,  if  he  took  the 
fancy  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  another  affair;  and  that  is  an 
alternative  which  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron’s  gifts  would  enable  her 
to  follow  and  describe  quite  as  successfully  as  she  has  done  the 
denoument  of  her  present  story,  which  shuts  the  door  of  death 
upon  the  tempter  and  leaves  little  Elizabeth  unscathed  before  the 
world,  if  not  guiltless  before  her  own  conscience.  It  was  probably 
her  own  sense  of  the  charm  of  guilelessness  which  hangs  round- 
Elizabeth  which  prompted  the  author  to  balk  Mr.  Marcus 
Cunningham  and  send  him  packing  somewhere  else,  while  Ladv 
Ingram  returns  to  her  husband  and  her  duty.  It  is  this  same 
charm  which  induces  the  reader  to  wade  through  much 
wearisome  detail  of  the  love  affairs  of  persons  who  are  profoundly 
uninteresting,  in  order  to  see  what  happens  in  the  end  to  little 
Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  must  certainly  be  conceded  the 
art  ot  drawing  a  girl  of  sweetness  and  charm  and  simplicity,  even 
it  she  places  her  in  a  circle  of  the  most  conventional  figures. 
An  exception,  too,  of  a  smaller  kind  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
.lis.  Bertram,  the  faded  beauty,  whose  degeneration  into  a 
cooking  chattel,  under  the  tyranny  of  her  second  husband,  is  told 
not  without  humour. 
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accomplished  Englishwomen.  Her  book  is  an  interesting  chapter 
in  family  and  provincial  as  well  as  in  literary  and  social  history. 

“  Norwich  me  genuit"  might  be  the  motto  of  the  work  ;  and,  in 
the  complete  quotation,  Eondon,  Paris,  and  I’ lorence  would  have 
the  part  assigned  to  Calabria  and  Partlienope.  The  opening 
pages  of  these  volumes  introduce  us  to  a  state  of  society  which, 
we  fear,  has  passed  away.  Railways  and  the  penny  post  and 
Mudie’s  circulating  library  have  vulgarized,  or  at  any  rate 
monotonized,  England.  A  century  ago,  and  even  more  recently, 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England  were  centres  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  cultivation.  Lichfield  had  its  Darwins  and  Sewards, 
as  Norwich  had  its  Taylors  and  Martineaus,  its  Aldersons,  Opies, 
and  Reeves.  There  was  a  provincial  accent  about  their  culture 
which  was  not  disagreeable  and  which  gave  it  individuality. 
Now  provincial  towns  of  any  pretensions  at  once  imitate  London, 
and  affect  to  look  down  upon  it.  The  cockney  is  added  to  the 
rustic.  Marlow  flutters  in  Sir  Fopling’s  coat  and  pretends  to  be 
a  better  man  than  he.  A  letter  in  which  Dr.  James  Martineau 
describes  his  boyish  recollections  pleasantly  illustrates  the  home¬ 
liness  of  manners  which  were  associated  with  mental  and  moral 
superiority,  unaffectedly  blending  plain  living  with  thinking 
which,  if  not  ambitiously  high,  was  serious  and  conscientous. 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  which  marked  Norwich  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  large  intermixture  of  foreign  with  East- 
Anglian  blood.  Under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  there  was 
a  large  intrusion  of  Flemish  settlers,  and  the  Huguenot  refu¬ 
gee,  Gaston  Martineau,  introduced  into  many  Norwich  house¬ 
holds  the  French  strain  which  is  perhaps  still  perceptible  in  the 
distinguished  descendants  who  have  given  his  name  a  place  in 
English  literature.  The  Taylors,  from  whom  Sarah  Austin  sprang, 
and  the  Martineaus,  largely  intermarried,  and  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  blended  families  gathered  more  than  seventy  associates. 
Mrs.  John  Taylor,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Austin,  was  called,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  “the  Madame  Roland  of  Norwich,”  from  her  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  French  heroine;  the  virtuous  Cowper  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  as  appropriately  called  the  English  Rousseau. 
The  theatrical,  and  in  some  respects  depraved,  element  of  feeling, 
not  of  outward  conduct,  which  marred  the  greater  qualities  of 
the  French  martyr  of  liberty,  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  pure 
and  home-loving' Englishwoman.  Without  possessing  or  giving 
sign  of  the  literary  talent  of  her  descendants,  Mrs.  John  Taylor 
seems  to  have  had  something  of  their  conversational  ability  and 
social  attractiveness.  At  her  house  in  Norwich  Sir  James  Smith, 
the  botanist,  Mr.  Windham,  Dr.  Enfield  (Enfield's  “  Speaker  ” 
we  presume),  Dr.  Alderson,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Dr.  Parr,  and  other  persons,  permanently  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  notable,  assembled.  “  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  describes  how 
.  she  (Mrs.  Taylor)  darned  her  boy’s  great  worsted  stockings  while 
holding  her  own  with  Southey,  Brougham,  and  Mackintosh.” 

Mrs.  Taylor’s  more  distinguished  and  gifted  daughter,  Sarah 
Taylor,  afterwards  Sarah  Austin,  the  heroine  and  central  figure 
of  these  volumes,  was  born  in  1 793.  She  left,  “  in  a  small  flowing 
hand,  the  ink  faded  and  yellow,”  a  record  of  her  reading  between 
leaving  school  and  marriage.  The  books  of  the  first  year  are 
the  following Alison  on  ‘Taste’;  Tacitus,  ‘  Vit.  Agric.’  and 
‘History  ’ ;  Stewart,  ‘  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ’ ;  first  vol. 
of  Maltlms  on  ‘Population’;  Stewart’s  ‘Philosophical  Essays’; 
Smith,  ‘Moral  Sentiments’;  Condorcet,  ‘Life  of  Turgot.’”  In 
Jhe  five  following  years  she  grappled  with  Bentham,  Beccaria, 
Macchiavelli,  Tacitus,  Horne  Tooke,  “  Lord  Bacon’s  works  en¬ 
tire,”  Caesar,  Sallust,  Goethe,  Ilume,  “Bridge,  ‘Algebra  to  Simple 
Equations,’  ”  Cicero,  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Iletz  ;  “  part  of  Rudi- 
menta  Artis Logica (sic)  ;  Mill’s  ‘British  India,’  and  Helvetius,  ‘ de 
l’Homme.’  ”  We  presume  that  there  was  some  small  allowance  of 
sack  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  bread  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
any.  These  studies  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  John  Austin,  to  whom  Sarah  Taylor  became 
engaged  in  1814,  and  whom  she  married  five  years  after.  The  first 
effect  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  A  very  good  observer, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  writes:—"  I  have  just  seen  Sally  Taylor, 
but  alas !  how  changed — from  the  extreme  of  display  and  flirtation, 
from  all  that  was  dazzling,  attractive,  and  imposing,  she  has 
become  the  most  demure,  reserved,  and  decorous  creature  in  exist- 
-ence.  Mr.  Austin  has  wrought  miracles,  for  which  he  is  blessed 
by  the  ladies,  and  cursed  by  the  gentlemen,  and  wondered  at  by 
all.  The  majority  say  it  is  not  natural,  and  cannot  last.” 
Happily  for  the  world  and  for  herself,  and,  most  happily  of  all,  for 
her  husband,  it  did  not  last.  Sarah  Taylor  was  not  destined  to 
be  transformed  into  a  John  Austin  in  petticoats,  the  pale  shadow 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  Her  gaiety  and  brightness  of 
spirit  returned,  and,  by  the  brilliant  society  which  she  gathered 
about  her,  she  was  probably  of  more  assistance  to  her  husband 
than  by  the  Benthamite  training  to  which  he  had  subjected  her. 
She  was  the  intellectual  Susanna  of  a  wilderness  of  reputable 
elders.  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith,  Sir  James  Stephen  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Charles  Buffer,  each  coined 
his  own  name  of  fondness  for  her.  Jeremy  Bentham,  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  gave  her  a  ring  with  his  portrait  and  some  of 
his  hair  let  in  behind.  “  He  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  said, 
■‘There,  my  dear,  is  the  only  ring  l  ever  gave  to  a  woman.’  ” 
There  was  a  tender  side  to  old  Jeremy’s  character.  Had  he 
forgotten  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  patrician’s  daughter,  in  which 
he  and  Miss  Fox  had  played  the  hero  and  heroine  at  Bowood  many 
years  before  ? 

In  1826  Mr.  Austin,  who  had  given  up  his  practice  at  the  Bar, 
or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  truly  said  his  attempt  to  get  practice 


at  the  Bar,  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence  in 
the  projected  University  of  London,  as  what  is  now  University 
College  was  called.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Germany  to  complete 
his  mental  preparation  for  the  office.  At  Bonn  the  Austins  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Schlegels,  the  Mendelssohns,  and  Niebuhr, 
of  whose  self-importance  and  excessive  cowardice,  when  at  Rome, 
Mrs.  Austin  tells,  at  second  hand,  a  curious  story.  “  At  the 
time  of  the  Carbonari  affair,  he  actually  wrote  home  to  the 
Prussian  Government  that  the  whole  of  this  conspiracy  was 
directed  against  himself.”  It  wms  John  Dennis,  we  think,  who, 
on  a  French  ship  of  war  being  seen  ofl  the  coast,  retired  into  a 
midland  county,  in  the  fixed  impression  that  the  ship  had  been 
sent  to  capture  and  carry  off  him. 

Mr.  Austin  retained  his  professorship  for  six  years,  liis  classes 
varying  from  no  one  to  eight.  But  the  office  had  important 
results  in  his  work,  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined, 
which  dominated  English  thought  on  its  subject,  until  its 
ascendency  was  shaken,  and  in  part  overthrown,  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine’s  Ancient  Law,  which,  in  accordance  with  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  thinking,  substituted  the  historic  for  what  may  be  called 
the  psychological  method.  After  acting  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission,  on  which  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
disagree  with  everybody  on  eveiything,  Mr.  Austin  went  to 
Malta  as  Royal  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of 
the  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Austin’s  letters  thence  to  Mrs.  Reeve,  to 
Mrs.  Senior,  and  to  A  ictor  Cousin,  give  a  wonderfully  bright 
and  clear  view  of  Maltese  society  and  politics.  1  hough  Mr. 
Austin’s  suggested  reforms  were  carried  out,  he  himself  was 
roughly  dismissed  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment.  Air. 
Austin  carried  away  from  Malta  nothing  but  a  grateful  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  kindness  and  support  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Stephen.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  his  two  years’  salary — 3,000 1. — which  was  not 
paid  until  his  return  to  England.  This  was  announced  to  the 
Austins  by  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon,  of  whom  Mrs.  Austin 
writes  to  a  Maltese  friend  : — “  This  same  Alexander  Gordon 
has  fallen  in  love  with  my  dear  child,  and  Alexander 
has  nothing  but  a  small  impiego,  his  handsome  person,  liis  ex¬ 
cellent  and  sweet  character,  and  his  title,  a  great  misfortune. 
This  3,000/.  will  enable  us  to  help  them  when  they  marry. 
The  rest  of  Mrs.  Austin’s  life  was  divided  between  England  and 
the  Continent.  She  visited  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  in 
these  cities,  as  in  London,  found  herself  the  centre  of  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  society.  Her  letters  touch  upon  almost 
every  subject  of  human  interest.  A  ictor  Cousin,  Guizot, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Ampere,  Barthelemv  St. -Hilaire, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Auguste  Comte,  Von  Ranke,  and  DeTocqueville, 
were  among  her  foreig'n  correspondents.  Bentham,  Charles 
Buffer,  Carlyle,  Air.  Gladstone,  the  Grotes,  Hallam,  Sir 
AVilliam  Hamilton,  Airs.  Jameson,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Air.  Kinglake, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  George  Lewis,  Alilman,  Alacaulay,  John 
AIM,  Sir  AVilliam  Aloleswortli,  the  Romillys,  the  Seniors,  John 
Sterling,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Dr.  AVliewell,  were  among  her 
English  correspondents  and  friends.  Airs.  Austin  died  in  1867, 
when  she  was  seventy-four  years  of  age.  Her  literary  labours 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  The  one  thing  to  be  regretted 
about  them  is  that  a  mind  of  so  much  originality  and  force  should 
have  been  content,  so  largely  as  Airs.  Austin  was,  with  the 
drudgery  of  translation. 

The  short  life  of  Airs.  Austin’s  brilliant  daughter,  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  naturally  occupies  fewer  pages  than  those  devoted  to  her 
mother.  Her  playfellows  as  a  girl,  it  is  somewhat  awe-inspiring 
to  read,  were  Ilenry  Reeve  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  “  Aly 
dear  son,  John  Aliff  ”  of  Airs.  Austin’s  letters  and  the  “Bun 
Don  ”  (brother  John)  of  Lucie  Austin’s  infantile  pronunciation. 
They  played  in  Jeremy  Bentliam’s  garden — an  awful  spot — and 
their  sport  was  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  place.  “  His 
flower-beds  were  intersected  by  threads  and  tapes  to  represent 
the  passages  of  a  panopticon  prison.”  AA  ith  a  less  philosophical 
companion  Lucie  Austin  used,  at  a  later  time,  to  creep  through 
a  hole  in  the  hedge,  take  off'  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  paddle 
in  the  Regent’s  Canal,  thrilling  his  young  soul  with  wonderful 
stories  of  newts  and  toads.  Her  religious  doubts  and  difficulties, 
ending  in  renunciation  of  her  hereditary  Unitarianism  lor  the 
Anglican  faith  ;  her  marriage  with  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  their 
joint  literary  labours,  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  and  her  flight 
from  death  to  the  Cape  and  to  Egypt  form  a  pathetic  story. 
Besides  her  own  keen  and  quick-eyed  descriptions  of  things  seen 
and  done,  bright  letters  from  Richard  Doyle,  with  Punch- like 
illustrations,  vary  the  concluding  pages  of  these  fascinating 
volumes,  the  richness  of  whose  contents  we  have  inadequately 
indicated. 


LIFE  IN  UNST.* 

UNDER  the  guise  of  desultory  essays  on  the  home  of  their 
father,  Air.  Edmondston  and  Airs.  Saxby  have  given  us  a 
series  of  impressions  of  What  life  was  in  the  most  remote  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  a  generation  ago — impressions  which  were  well 
worth  publishing.  The  authors  of  The  Home  of  a  Naturalist  are 


*  The  Home  of  a  Naturalist.  By  the  Bov.  Biot  Edmondston  and  Jessie 
M.  E.  Saxby.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1888. 
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tlie  grandchildren  of  Dr.  Laurence  Edmondston,  who,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  later,  was  the  only 
doctor  in  all  Shetland.  His  sons  were  as  good  Ilialtlanders  as 
himself;  and,  while  the  elder,  Thomas,  became  laird  of  Buness, 
the  younger,  Laurence,  the  father  of  our  authors,  settled  at 
Baltasound  as  a  physician  in  1S24.  These  two  last-mentioned 
places  are  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Unst,  the  most  northerly 
o±  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  shore  of  a  commodious  harbour 
protected  from  the  easterly  gales  by  the  small  sheltering  island 
of  Balta.  Baltasound,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  contains  at 
present  the  most,  northerly  telegraph  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  the  outpost  of  a  kind  of  civilization  excessively 
distasteful  to  Mrs.  Saxby  and  Mr.  Biot  Edmondston,  who  look 
back  to  the  good  old  isolated  times  with  undisguised  regret. 

In  those  earlier  days  the  settlement  in  Baltasound  was  a  little 
centre  of  cultivation  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Edmondston  does 
not  mention  the  fact,  but  we  suppose  we  are  correct  in  surmising 
that  his  own  peculiar  Christian  name  is  not  unconnected  with  a 
fact  which  we  learn  from  another  source — namely,  that  Biot  was 
the  guest  of  the  laird  of  Buness  for  several  months  in  1817,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  measuring  the  time  of  the  seconds’  pendulum. 
Many  other  leading  names  of  men  of  science  would  be  found 
inscribed  on  the  visitors’  book  of  the  Edmondstons,  if  such  a 
volume  existed,  and  Laurence  Edmondston  the  younger,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  “was  himself  an  ardent  and  capable  zoologist.  It  is  to 
him,  we  believe,  that  we  owe  the  addition,  not  merely  of  the 
Snowy  Owl,  but  of  the  Glaucus,  Iceland,  and  Ivory  Gulls,  to 
the  English  fauna;  and  he  was  a  careful  and  intrepid  col¬ 
lector.  The  house  at  Baltasound  was  full  of  pets,  and  his 
children  give  an  amusing  account  of  their  menageries.  Besides 
dogs  and  cats — perhaps  we  ought  to  say  in  spite  of  cats — they 
kept  tame  seals,  an  otter,  owls,  hawks,  a  raven,  gulls  of  sorts, 
skuas,  and  a  cormorant,  to  mention  no  more.  One  of  the  seals 
came  to  an  end  which  would  have  “  left  ”  Mr.  Wordsworth 
“  mourning.”  ^  It  was  in  the  habit  of  roaming  about,  and  one 
day  lost  itself  in  a  snowstorm.  It  made  for  the  nearest  hut ; 
but,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  hospitable  welcome,  it  was 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  its  blubber  converted  into  oil.  The 
story  is  almost  as  shocking  as  the  plot  of  Fatal  Curiosity.  The 
otter  was  great  fun.  He  used  to  engage  one  of  the  dogs  in 
sham  mortal  combat  on  the  lawn,  kept  up  with  marvellous 
realism  till  one  of  the  combatants  lost  his  temper  and  snapped  in 
earnest,  when  the  pair  would  solemnly  separate,  the  rules  of 
the  game  having  obviously  been  broken.  But  Mr.  Edmondston 
must  tell  the  best  story  about  the  otter  in  his  own  words :  — 

Once  our  pet  otter  gave  us  a  great  fright.  All  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  had  retired  to  their  rooms,  and  were  preparing  for  bed,  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  series  of  the  wildest  shrieks  proceeding  from  the  servant-girls’ 
bedroom.  In  the  full  persuasion  of  finding  the  house  on  fire  at  the  very 
least,  we  all  rushed  frantically  to  the  scene  of  alarm,  where  we  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  cause  of  the  hubbub.  One  of  the  girls,  never  very  remarkable 
for  strength  of  nerve,  had  jumped  into  bed,  gathered  the  blankets  about 
her,  and  shoved  down  her  feet,  wltich  came  into  violent  and  unexpected 
contact  with  something  which  clearly  had  no  legitimate  business  there. 
That  something  was  our  pet  otter.  His  comfortable  slumbers  thus  un¬ 
ceremoniously  disturbed,  he  had,  naturally  enough,  seized,  with  what  was 
very  much  the  reverse  of  gentleness,  the  big  toe  of  the  offending  foot,  and 
certainly  left  his  mark  there.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor 
girl  got  a  great  fright,  although  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  not  followed  by 
such  disastrous  results  as  she  anticipated  when  she  protested  hysterically 
that  she  would  never  get  over  it — never !  The  intruder  was,  of  course,  re¬ 
legated  to  his  proper  dormitory  amid  peals  of  unrestrainable  laughter. 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  supply  all  these  beasts  and  birds  with 
food.  A  few  hundred  young  coal-fish  barely  afforded  the  seals 
a  single  breakfast ;  but,  fortunately,  when  the  latter  grew  tame 
they  hunted  in  the  sea  for  themselves.  The  snowy  owl  had  to  be 
fed  with  hecatombs  of  rabbits,  mice,  starlings,  and  buntings,  while 
the  gulls  liked  nothing  so  much  as  the  second  of  these  last-named 
dainties.  The  great  skua  developed  an  artificial  taste  for  mice. 
Tire  young  Edmondstons  had  a  peculiar  and  very  effective  trap 
for  catching  mice,  consisting  of  a  bowl  supported  over  a  dish, 
sprinkled  with  oatmeal,  bv  a  penny.  The  skua  one  day  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  morning  bath  with  a  mouse  which  had  been  thus 
caught,  and  after  this  the  greatest  treat  to  “  Bonxie,”  for  that  was 
his  name,  was  to  let  him  insert  his  bill  sideways  under  the  basin, 
drag  out  the  captive  mouse,  kill  it,  and  bolt  it. 

.  A  very  pleasant  chapter  in  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  Yule- 
tide  in  Shetland ;  the  feast  being  kept  on  the  6th  of  January,  and 
the  Southern  Christmas  being  almost  unknown  and  quite' unre¬ 
garded.  At  Yule  Dr.  Edmondston  and  his  numerous  family  of 
sturdy  boys  and  girls  were  accustomed  to  go  up  to  the  uncle’s 
house  at  Buness ;  and  this  was  the  great  social  event  of  their 
year.  There  was  no  porridge,  for  once,  on  Yule  morning;  hut  the 
table  groaned  under  a  weight  of  dainties.  But  before  rising  from 
breakfast  a  solemn  ceremony  had  to  be  undergone.  A  laro-e  old 
china  salver,  kept  for  this  special  purpose,  was  set  before  the 
host  filled  with  the  famous  Yule  beverage  called  Whipcol.  Mr. 
Edmondston  has  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  suggestion  of  the 
probable  derivation  of  this  word.  We  would  volunteer  a  rash 
etymology  of  our  own.  Is  it  not,  possibly,  a  corruption  of  vip- 
skaal,  a  health  drunk  with  a  heave  of  the  bowl?  We  do  not 
know  that  such  a  word  exists  in  modern  Danish  ;  but  it  has  its 
analogy  in  such  forms  as  vipstjert.  The  Whipcol,  however,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  derivation,  was  a  rich  liquid  manufactured  out  of  old 
rum,  whipped  eggs,  and  sweet  cream.  The  Yule  ceremony 
always  demanded  that  a  bumper  of  this  brew  should  he  tossed 
oil,  accompanied  by  a  large  square  of  shortbread.  It  sounds  very 


nice ;  but  as  likely  to  be  instantly  fatal  as  anvthins'  we  pver 
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neard  ox. 

Mrs.  Saxby  contributes  to  the  common  volume  some  pleasant 
folk-lore,  and  certain  legends  of  Shetland  life  of  a  less  ambitious 
character.  It  is  agreeable  to  learn  how  tlie  Shetlanders  got  that 
curious  burr  in  their  speech  which  makes  their  remarks  a  little 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  follow.  Mrs.  Saxby  tells  us  : — 

I  was  told  once  of  a  witch  who  had  taught  her  daughter  some  “  tricks 
of  the  trade,”  and  the  girl,  proud  of  her  knowledge,  changed  herself  into 
a  raven,  according  to  the  maternal  directions.  But,  in  learning  how  to 
become  a  bird,  the  girl  had  forgotten  to  receive  the  instructions  necessary 
for  returning  to  mortal  mould,  and  would  have  remained  a  raven  if  her 
mother  had  not  guessed  somehow  the  state  of  the  case.  With  great 
difficulty  the  witch  contrived  to  restore  her  daughter’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  but  not  all  her  art  could  bring  back  the  girl's  natural  voice.  Croak 
she  would,  and  croak  she  did,  and  all  her  descendants  after  her  ;  and  that 
was  how  the  peculiar  sound  (called  corbiting  in  Shetland)  known  as  “  a 
burr  ”  came. 

We  would  fain  linger  long  over  the  scenes  which  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  brings  up  before  us.  The  Shetland  of  half  a 
century  ago.  has  departed,  it  is  as  old  as  Thebes,  or  any  other 
place  that  is  dead  and  gone.  The  new  Shetland  knows  it  no 
more,  but  boasts  its  steamers  and  its  roads,  its  bicycles  and  its 
streams  of  tourists,  its  close  communication  with  the  giddy 
South.  Perhaps  to  the  visitor  from  Edinburgh  or  London 
Shetland  still  seems  tolerably  primitive.  The  way  from  Buness 
to  Ilaroldswick  cannot  yet  he  styled,  without  a  tinge  of  ex¬ 
aggeration,  “  a  perfect  Piccadilly.”  The  voes  are  as  sonorous 
and  the  toppling  crags  as  savage  and  as  solitary  as  they  were 
m  the  good  old  days  of  the  Sagas.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  at 
all  to  Mr.  Edmondston  and  Mrs.  Saxby.  They  lament  the  time 
when  ministers  went  on  praying  through  months  and  months 
lor  the  health  of  monarchs  who  had  long  ago  been  decorously 
buried.  They  look  back  with  complacency  to  the  years  when 
it  took  a  letter  three  months  to  reach  its  destination  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  can  laugh  at  the  tradition  of  their  mother’s  wed¬ 
ding  outfit  wrecked  in  Lerwick  Harbour ;  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  their  mother  appears  to  have  also  heroically  laughed. 
They  look  hack  with  regret  to  crossing  sounds  of  frothing 
water  at  mid-winter  in  no  better  vehicle  than  a  tiny,  un¬ 
decked  six-oar  boat.  They  regard  without  flinching  the  retro¬ 
spective  vision  of  stores  replenished  with  jars  of  tobacco  and  begs 
of  gin  smuggled  from  on  board  of  a  Dutch  fishing-buss  coyly 
anchored  in  the  offing.  They  were  evidently  healthy,  vigorous 
children,  brought  up  by  most  genial  and  sympathetic  parents  in  a 
wise  communion  with  nature.  Perhaps  their  picture  of  the  past 
is  a  little  too  rose-coloured  to  he  quite  exact.  Can  Unst  have 
been  altogether  the  paradise  which  it  appears  through  the 
glamour  of  recollection  ?  Perhaps  not ;  we  hope  not,  for 
it  would  he  miserable,  indeed,  if,  even  in  the  cold  and  open 
islands  of  Ultima  Thule,  civilization  brought  wretchedness  and  a 
poorer  scale  of  life.  Mr.  Edmondston  and  Mrs.  Saxby  say  nothing 
about  the  squalor  of  that  earlier  time,  the  wretched  accommoda¬ 
tion,  the  tediousness  of  all  communication  with  the  world  ;  they 
only  see  how  jolly  it  was  in  the  comfortable  homestead,  with  all 
the  children  and  all  the  pets ;  what  splendid  adventures  were 
possible,  what  sport,  what  delightful  excursions  with  the  sturdy 
and  sympathetic  doctor-father,  and  for  their  impressions  of  all 
this  we  thank  them  cordially.  They  have  put  together  a  very 
refreshing  set  of  memories.  Mrs.  Saxby,  who  is  something  of  a 
poet,  will,  we  are  sure,  like  us  to  close  with  a  specimen  of  the 
verses  which  she  has  prefixed  to  this  graceful  memorial  of  the 
past : — 

Father  and  Mother,  vanished  from  tlii-s  Home, 

To  that  which  waits  ns  in  the  Better  Land, 

From  rock  and  hill,  from  cloud  and  breeze  and  foam, 

From  life  and  legend,  from  the  household  band, 

From  that  which  made  our  native  Hialtland  dear, 

We  took  betimes  the  memories  gathered  here. 


THE  VENETIAN  PICTURE  GALLERY.* 

TN  many  respects  the  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti  in  Venice 
-B-  contains  one  of  the  most  attractive  collections  of  pictures  in 
the  world.  Venice  not  only  possesses  some  of  the  most  perfect 
masterpieces  of  the  greatest  painters  who  have  ever  lived,  but 
just  as  a  knowledge  of  Murillo’s  greatness  can  only  be  gained  by 
a  visit  to  Seville,  and  as  Velasquez’s  unrivalled  technical  skill 
and  width  of  scope  are  only  to  be  realized  at  Madrid,  so  at  Venice 
alone  can  Venetian  art  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
contents  of  all  the  other  galleries  of  Europe  will  fail  to  teach  the 
student  the  perfect  union  of  form,  colour,  and  sentiment  which 
distinguished  Gian  Bellini ;  the  poetical  genre,  of  Carpaccio;  and 
the  glowing  magnificence  of  Tintoretto.  No  local  gallery  is  more 
completely  representative  of  its  own  school ;  only  one  important 
Venetian  painter,  Carlo  Crivelli,  is  practically  absent ;  and  this 
gap  is  of  comparatively  minor  importance  to  the  English  student 
ot  art,  as  our  own  national  collection  possesses  an  unequalled 
number  of  tine  examples  of  Crivelli’s  works,  ranging  over  all  his 
periods.  Bad  as  are  all  the  catalogues  of  the  great  Italian  picture 
galleries,  that  of  the  Venetian  Accademia  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all,  fpr  both  incorrectness  and  annoying  scantiness  of  informa- 


*  Notes  on  the  principal  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Venice.  By 
Charles  L.  Eastluke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  London  : 
Allen  &  Co.  1888.  ' 
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tion.  To  supply  what  is  a  real  want,  Mr.  Hast  lake  has  published 
another  of  his  series  of  handbooks  to  European  galleries  ;  in  this 
case  not  illustrated  with  the  outline  sketches  which  the  other 
handbooks  contain.  In  Some  ways  this  little  book  will  no  doubt 
be  useful  to  the  traveller,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  shows  little 
token  of  care  in  the  preparation,  and  not  much  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  paintings  it  describes.  In  the  first  place,  a  few  sentences 
should  have  been  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  great  influence  that 
the  various  religious  guilds  ol  Venice  had  in  fostering  what  was 
best  in  its  art.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  preface  the  author 
misleads  his  reader  by  translating  Scuoia  della  Carita,,  “  the 
School  of  the  Carita  ;  the  word  “  scuoia”  m  this  and  similar 
connexions  meaning  simply  a  guild,  and  having  no  connexion 
with  any  sort  of  school.  It  is  to  her  Scuole  that  Venice  owes 
some  of  her  most  magnificent  series  of  pictures ;  Carpaccio’s  eight 
or  nine  scenes  from  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  S.  Ursula  were 
painted  for  the  guild  of  that  name.  '  The  Guild  of  Slavonian 
merchants  and  sailors  employed  the  same  artist  to  paint  the 
beautiful  series  of  pictures  which  still  hang,  though  not  in 
their  right  positions,  in  their  little  guild  chapel  of  S.  Giorgio ; 
and,  chief  of  all,  it  is  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  guild  of 
San  Rocco  that  we  owe  one  of  the  most  magnificent  series  of 
painting's  that  any  one  artist  ever  produced — the  work  of  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Tintoretto’s  almost  feverishly  active  life. 

Among  the  older  paintings  in  the  Accademia  are  a  large 
number  of  uncone  or  retables,  which  have  a  special  interest  as 
examples  of  the  gorgeous  methods  of  decoration  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Venice  to  enrich  and  enhance  the  productions  of  the 
painter.  The  early  Venetian  was  not  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  weak  decorative  effect  of  brilliant  colours  and  thick 
gold  leaf  applied  on  his  smooth  panel ;  a  far  greater  richness  of 
effect  was  given  by  the  use  of  delicately-cut  wooden  stamps,  with 
which  minute  patterns  in  relief  were  impressed  on  the  surface 
before  the  fine  gesso  (plaster)  with  which  it  was  coated  had  time 
to  set  hard.  These  delicate  relief-patterns  were  then  thickly  gilt, 
and  by  their  varied  surface  catching  gleams  of  high  light  or  beino- 
softened  into  hall-tints  in  the  sinkings,  gave  a  rich  splendour  of 
effect  far  beyond  that  of  any  amount  of  gold  used  on  a  flat 
surface.  The  necessity  of  using  gold  on  a  relief,  not  a  flat  sur¬ 
face,  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  vase-painters  of  ancient 
Greece,  who,  whenever  they  used  gold  to  enrich  a  piece  of  pottery, 
prepared  a  ground  for  it  in  slight  relief,  formed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  wet  “  slip,”  a  cream-like  mixture  of  fine  clay  and  water, 
over  which,  when  baked  hard,  they  laid  their  gold  ;  so  that  the’ 
raised  metallic  surface  caught  and  reflected  the  light. 

Mr.  Eastlake  gives  a  very  inadequate  description  of  the  picture 
which  is  the  finest  example  of  this  beautiful  system  of  decora¬ 
tion— a  retable  painted  in  1436  for  a  religious  guild  by  Jacobello 
del  Fiore,  or  J actio. hello  de  Fioh’  as  he  signs  himself.  The 
subject  is  the  Madonna  between  two  saints,  with  small  kneelino- 
figures  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  guild  at  her  feet.  The 
dresses  are  ornamented  with  borders  of  the  most  exquisitely 
minute  patterns  stamped  in  relief;  and,  where  the  impressed 
patterns  are  not  used,  the  otherwise  flat  gold  of  the  dresses  is 
relieved  by  closely  tooled  lines,  accurately  representing  both  the 
warp  and  weft  threads  of  the  stufl ;  thus  giving  it  a  very  realistic 
effect  of  texture  and  the  most  brilliant  metallic  gleam.  In 
many  cases  the  stamped  patterns  and  their  gilding  were  not  done 
by  the  painter,  but  were  the  work  of  a  special  class  of  artists 
whose  names  often  appear  in  early  Venetian  pictures  as  the  joint 
producers  of  the  retable  by  the  side  of  that  of  their  colleague  the 
painter.  The  same  skilful  hands  used  to  carve  and  gild  the 
very  rich  and  beautiful  wood  tabernacle  work  to  which  the  early 
retables  owed  much  of  their  decorative  beauty,  and  in  some  cases 
the  sculpture  of  the  frame  was  in  its  way  quite  as  beautiful  a 
work  of  art  as  the  painting  of  the  figures.  At  the  present  day, 
unfortunately,  highly  decorative  pictures  are  rarely  produced, 
and  certainly  the  making  of  picture  frames  can  no  longer  be 
ranked  among  the  high  arts.  A  modern  II. A.  would  probably  be 
somewhat  surprised  if  his  frame-maker  introduced  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  painter.  In  Venice,  durino- the 
fourteenth  and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  carver  and 
gilder  both  deserved  and  received  an  almost  equal  honour  to  that 
of  his  painter-brother.  Mr.  Eastlake  would  have  done  well  to 
call  attention  to  these  interesting  technical  peculiarities,  and  in 
his  description  of  the  last-mentioned  picture  he  should  not  have 
failed  to  notice  for  whom  it  was  executed,  nor  that  it  is  both 
signed  and  dated  by  its  painter.  In  most  cases,  however,  in  this 
Catalogue  the  dates  and  signatures  (when  they  exist)  are  given  • 
but  it  would  have  added  much  to  its  value  for  students  if  Mr.’ 
Eastlake,  instead  of  merely  remarking  that  “  the  picture  is 
signed,”  had  always  given  the  exact  form  in  which  the  artist’s 
signature  is  introduced.  Many  curious  varieties  of  spelling  and 
other  points  of  interest  are  well  worthy  of  note,  as  in  many°cases 
the  painter’s  actual  signature  would  hardly  suggest  the  usual 
name  by  which  he  is  known  to  the  average  reader.  Thus  for 
example,  few  except  students  of  Italian  art  would  recognize  in 
the  name  “Sandro  di  Mariano”  the  Florentine  Botticelli, ^or  even 
that  of  Giotto  in  “Magister  Joctus” ;  and  yet  such  are  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  both  these  painters. 

Another  serious  defect  in  many  of  the  descriptions  in  this 
Catalogue  is  the  want  of  information  as  to  who  are  the  various 
saints,  especially  in  the  many  altar-pieces  with  the  Madonna  en¬ 
throned.  Thus  at  p.  26,  describing  one  of  the  most  important 
and  beautiful  works  of  Gian  Bellini  (No.  10),  the  reader  should 
certainly  have  been  informed  that  the  nude  figure  of  an  elderly 


saint  in  the  foreground  represents  Job,  for  whom  there  was  in 
V  enice  a  special  cult,  as  well  as  for  another  Old  Testament  saint, 
the  prophet  Samuel.  Two  handsome  churches  in  Venice  are  con- 
secrated  to  these  two  personages,  who  in  Western  Europe  very 
rarely  appear  in  the  character  of  patrons  of  Christian  churches. 
Ine  hierarchy  oi  Venice,  in  many  respects,  closely  resembles  that 
ot  moie  Eastern  countries,  owing  to  her  wide  Oriental  conquest 
am  ^commerce.  A  special  point  ot  interest  in  some  of  the  paintings 
oi  Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  is  the  minutely  accurate  way  in 
which  they  represent  Venetian  scenes,  thus  showing  us  the  aspect 
ol  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  ways  in  which 
its  houses  were  painted  externally,  the  form  of  the  gondolas,  and 
many  other  curious  details.  Carpaccio’s  elaborate  picture  (No.  2) 
ot  a  miracle  performed  on  a  demoniac  by  the  Patriarch  of  Grado 
gives  us  a  representation  of  the  old  Rialto  bridge,  as  it  was 
before  the  building  of  the  present  stone  structure  in  1588-1591. 
lliis  old  bridge  is  wholly  formed  of  wood,  not  “mainly  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  as  the  handbook  has  it ;  the  central  part  is  a 
double  drawbridge,  to  allow  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  rest  of 
the  bridge  consists  ot  a  covered  wooden  passage,  like  those  still 
existing' over  the  rivers  in  several  Swiss  towns.  In  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Gentile  Bellini’s  great  picture  of  the  Procession  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  Mr.  Eastlake  writes  : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  background  is  depicted  the  main  front  of  St.  Mark’s 
Basilica  as  it  appeared  at  the  close  ol  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  vaulted 
portals  still  enriched  hv  mediaeval  mosaics  (most  of  which  have  since  been 
replaced  by  later  work). 

Now  the  truth  is  that  only  one  single  mosaic  shown  in  this 
picture  still  exists,  but  that  one  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  of  them  all.  Like  Gentile  Bellini’s 
picture,  this  mosaic,  executed  about  the  year  1300,  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  main  front  of  St.  Mark’s  as  it  then  existed ;  the 
scene  being  the  translation  of  St.  Mark’s  body  into  his  new 
Basilica.  ,  Wo  thus  have  two  most  valuable  old  representations  of 
St.  Mark’s;  one  showing  it  as  it  was  about  1300,  before  the 
addition  ot  the  elaborate  crocheted  gables,  and  the  other  givino- 
its  appearance  two  centuries  later,  at  its  climax  of  glory,  when 
the  v  hole  v  as  not  only  splendid  with  mosaics  and  marble  linings, 
but  had  all  its  sculptured  ornaments  covered  with  gleamino-  gold! 
A  ten  lines  further  on  Mr.  Eastlake  writes  “the  foreground  is 
occupied  by  a  procession  of  white-robed  ecclesiastics  carrying 
candles  ;  these  in  reality  are  not  ecclesiastics,  but  simply*  the 
ordinary  lay  members  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  wearing 
the  long  robes  of  their  confraternity ;  this  mistake  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  one,  and  is  often  made  by  more  careful  writers  than  Mr. 
Eastlake  ;  the  general  shape  ol  the  Guild-robes  being  very  much 
like,  those  id  the  regular  clergy,  and  requiring  some  care  to 
distinguish  them.  A  misprint  occurs  in  the  date  of  this 
picture,  which  is  given  as  1491,  though  Mr.  Eastlake  quotes 
quite  correctly  the  interesting,  though  ungrammatical,  signa¬ 
ture:—  MCCOCLXXXXVI :  GENTILIS  BELLINI  VENETI 
EQVITIS  CRVCIS  AMORE  INCENSVS  [mb]  OPVS. 

Other  paintings  of  this  kind  show  how  the  facades  of  the 
Venetian  houses,  when  not  faced  with  thin  slabs  of  marble 
were  decorated  with  stucco  painted  with  a  few  rich  and  har¬ 
monious  tints;  most  frequently  a  delicate  diaper  pattern  being 
used  to  cover  the  plain  wall  surfaces.  So  fond  were  the 
\  enetians  ol  brilliant  effects  of  colour  that  even  when  they 
had  real  marble  to  deal  with  they  often  covered  it  with  oil 
paint.  In  the  more  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  the  Ca’ 
doro,  the  whole  ol  the  marble  carvings  were  covered  with 
costly  ultpamarine  and  gold ;  and,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  facade 
ol  the  Doge  s  Palace,  the  great  diaper  lines  of  the  beautiful  red 
Verona  marble  were  painted  in  oil  a  more  brilliant  red  than  that 
ol  the  marble  itself.  Possibly,  however,  in  this  and  some  other 
cases  the  paint  was  applied  for  the  practical  purpose  of  pro- 
tectmg  the  marble  surface  from  injury  caused  by  the  some- 
what  corrosive  sea  air.  The  gondola  of  the  fifteenth  century 
as  shown  in  contemporary  pictures,  was  a  very  different  and 
much  more  magnificent  boat  than  the  present  very  graceful  but 
gbomy  black  structure.  Instead  of  the  elaborate  felze  or  cabin 
with  its  closely-shutting  doors,  windows,  and  shutters,  the  old 
gondola  was  merely  covered  in  the  centre  with  a  light  arched 
framework  which  supported  an  awning  of  woven  stuff.  These 
old  canopies  were  often  made  of  the  most  sumptuous  damasks 
woven  111  gold  thread  and  brilliantly  coloured  silks,  or  else  still 
more  gorgeously  decorated  with  embroidery  of  the  same  Mostly 
materials,  heraldic  badges  and  anus  of  the  owner  being  often 
the  cine!  part  of  the  design.  Gorgeous  as  is  the  colouring 
ol  Venice  even  now,  lt  is  very  difficult  to  realize  what  it! 
chromatic  splendour  must  have  been  in  the  old  days,  when 
gold  and  colour  in  lavish  profusion  decorated  the  palaces,  when 
costly  hangings  of  damask  and  velvets  were  hung  from  balconies 
and  windows,  and  when  the  many  gondolas,  which  flitted  alon«- 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  canals,  glowed  with  an  endles! 

l'f  bulllunt  hue®-  Among  such  surroundings  as 

f6  T  coi.stanth-  restin£  on  such  glowing  tints, 

it  is  no  wondei  that  the  \  enetian  painters  learnt  to  produce 
the  most  sumptuous  schemes  of  colour  that  the  world  lias  ever 
seen.  Such  a  masterpiece  as  Tintoretto’s  “Miracle  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Slave  rescued  by  St.  Mark,”  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
painted  with  liquid  jewels,  could  surely  never  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  artist  who  had  to  live  surrounded  by  the  dirty  g^eyg 
and  browns  of  such  a  dismal  city  as  our  modem'London  ^  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  various  paintings,  Mr. 
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Eastlake,  as  is  no  doubt  unavoidable  in  such  a  work  as  bis, 
usually  follows  the  attributions  given  by  the  official  Catalogue. 
In  all  cases  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  picture,  but  in  dealing  with 
Venetian  art  this  question  is  specially  puzzling.  The  works 
of  the  various  members  of  the  Vivarini  family  are  exceptionally 
difficult  to  distinguish  when  they  are  not  signed.  And  during 
his  long  working  life  the  great  Gian  Bellini  went  through  such 
varied  stages  of  development  and  decline  that  there  exists  an 
unusual  confusion  about  what  are  really  his  own  works.  Hius 
we  find  some  of  his  earliest  pictures  attributed  to  the  Paduan 
Mantegna  on  account  of  their  dry  hardness  of  style  ;  while  the 
enfeebled  works  of  Bellini’s  later  years,  slightly  weak  in  draw  ing, 
though  pure  and  brilliant  as  ever  in  their  colour,  are  liable  to  he 
put  down  to  his  pupil  Basaiti.  Even  during  liis  years  of  greatest 
vigour,  pictures  appear  to  have  issued  from  Bellinis  studio  which 
have  little  signs  of  his  hand  except  the  general  design  and  Ins 
signature,  the  actual  painting  being  done  by  a  pupil,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  Rondinello.  This  latter  painter,  who  copied  very  closely 
his  master’s  style,  is  mainly  to  he  distinguished  by  las  use  of 
rather  unpleasant  purplish  tones,  unlike  Bellini  s  pure,  bright 
colour.  He  is  clearly  the  author  of  a  Madonna  in  our  National 
Gallery,  signed  though  it  be  with  his  master’s  name  (No.  280). 
And  it  is  probably  to  him  that  we  should  attribute  the  Madonna 
in  the  Venetian  Accademia  (No.  2,  p.  23),  about  which  Mi. 
Eastlake  justly  remarks  that  it  “  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  painter.”  In  spite,  however,  of  many  shortcomings, 
Mr.  Eastlake’s  handbook  is  not  without  merit,  and  in  many  cases 
his  critical  remarks  are  very  sensible  and  unhackneyed.  It  is 
well  printed  and  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  use  of  travellers. 


SCOTTISH  MOORS  AND  INDIAN  JUNGLES.* 


mms  book  is  a  striking  illustration  of  sport  pursued  under  diffi- 
I  culties  which  most  men  would  have  thought  insurmountable. 
Nothing  so  remarkable  has  happened  in  sporting  annals  since 
that  memorable  morning  when  the  long  gamekeeper  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  wheelbarrow  into 
Mr  War  die’s  shooting  party.  It  seems  that  the  author  many 
years  a°-0  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  under  a  rearing  horse,  and  the 
accident  left  him  with  an  injured  spine  and  paralysis  of  Ins 
lower  limbs.  When  he  recovered  his  health  but  not  Ins  powers 
of  walking  he  set  about  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  could 
still  enjoy  field  sports  or  shikar,  as  the  Indian  officers  term  it 
He  fished  in  lakes  from  a  chair  or  reclining  111  a  boat.  He  debated 
about  a  shooting  pony,  but  could  not  sit  upright  without  support. 
At  this  point  his  Oriental  experience  seems  to  have  come  to  his 
aid  He  thought  of  and  improved  the  well-known  Dooly  of  the 
ambulance.  lie  devised  a  little  chair  of  iron  with  poles  which 
stretched  before  and  behind ;  and  within  these  poles  he  harnessed 
two  stalwart  Highlanders.  Seated  in  his  chair  and  properly 
supported  he  was  enabled  to  kill  grouse  to  dogs  and  even  to 
stalk  deer.  We  recollect  a  civilian  who  ultimately  rose  to  high 
judicial  office  in  India,  and  who  after  a  compound  fracture  ol  the 
leg  that  befel  him  in  a  run  with  the  Calcutta  Hounds,  tempore 
Lord  Auckland,  shot  snipe  in  the  rice-fields  of  Bengal  by  means 
of  a  similar  contrivance.  But  there  labour  is  abundant  and 
was  paid  in  those  happy  times  at  threepence  a  day  ;  and  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  all,  only  looked  at  the  sport  from  Ins  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  did  not  carry  a  gun.  This  explanation  is  necessary- 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  sequence  of  events.  Hie  first  portion 
of  the  volume  is  chronologically  the  last.  Hie  Indian  adventures, 
which  take  up  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  comprise  the  years 
of  the  author’s  earliest  experience,  before  and  alter  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny.  It  was  after  his  accident  and  retirement  from  active 
service  that,  in  company  with  his  brother,  General  Newall,  betook 
the  shooting  of  Scaliscro,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lews  where 
he  may  have  accomplished  the  Hielandman  s  four-told  leat  ol 
stalking  a  stag,  catching  a  salmon,  and  shooting  an  eagle  and  a 
seal.  Many  of  Captain  Newall’s  early  chapters  describe  events 
tolerably  familiar  to  sportsmen  and  general  readers.  There  is  the 
stalk  after  deer,  which  ends  at  one  time  with  the  failure  ol  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  at  another  with  the  success  of  the  late  Captain  Loss. 
It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  Captain  in  Ins  portable 
chair  infuses  something  like  novelty  into  the  narrative.  But  Me 
find  the  halt  and  the  survey  with  the  field-glass ;  the  patient 
approach  over  peat  bog,  rushing  burn,  and  sheltered  corne  ;  t  he  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  keeper  when  an  old  cock  grouse  most  improperly 
gives  the  signal  of  alarm  ;  the  “  ping  ”  which  shows  that  only  a  rock 
or  an  antler  has  been  struck  by  the  bullet,  or  the  soft  thud 
which  proves  the  ball  to  have  taken  effect.  Something  like  this 
is  told  by  the  author  without  exaggeration,  with  a  good  deal 
of  spirit,' and  with  no  introduction  of  facetiae.  The  Highland 
keepers,  with  their  honesty,  their  endurance,  their  large  families, 
and  their  imperfect  English,  of  course  are  brought  on  the  scene. 
But  there  are  other  incidents  and  features  which  show  that 
shooting  and  fishing  in  the  Hebrides  differ  materially  from  sport 
on  a  first-class  moor  in  Perthshire  or  Sutherland.  1  lie  grouse 
.  were  comparatively  few,  but  then  they  lay  well  and  could  be 


shot  to  dogs  late  in  the  season.  The  fishing  for  salmon  was  fair, 
and  the  supply  of  sea-trout  almost  inexhaustible.  "V\  henever  the 
Atlantic  would  permit  it  there  were  boating  expeditions  to  caves 
or  islands  ;  sea-fisliing  with  handlines ;  wild  crags  to  be  viewed 
from  a  distance  which  would  have  defied  the  scaling  powers  of  Edie 
Ochiltree’s  friend  Francie  of  lowlsheugh,  who  ultimately  broke  his 
neck  upon  the  Dunbuy  of  Slaines.  At  the  little  island  of  Vacsev 
Captain  Newall  witnessed  an  animated  scene,  when  a  herd  of 
cattle  sent  to  pasture  there  in  the  summer  months  was  brought 
hack  to  winter  quarters.  The  animals,  very  reluctantly,  were 
forced  to  swim  over  a  small  strait  about  half  a  mile  long.  They 
were  surrounded  by  collie  dogs.  Ropes  were  tied  to  their  horns, 
and  they  were  dragged  into  the  surf,  and  then  towed  across  in 
the  wake  or  by  the  side  of  a  large  boat.  This  ought  to  have  re¬ 
minded  the  author  of  similar  scenes  in  India,  where  elephants  and 
Arab  horses  have  to  cross  the  Soane,  the  Ravi,  or  the  Megna. 
But  Captain  Newall's  service  seems  to  have  been  in  arid  tracts 
where  there  are  few  rivers  that  cannot  be  forded  for  eight  months 
in  the  year.  The  island  of  Bernera  was  interesting  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  neighbouring  islanders,  who  chose  a  dry  and  sandy 
tract  for  their  last  resting-place ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  whale 
was  stranded,  a  gale  broke  in  fury  over  the  rocks,  an  eagle  s  nest 
was  harried,  or  an  old  legend  about  a  giant  or  a  recent  grievance 
of  a  crofter  varied  the  routine  of  shooting  and  fishing  and  made 
isolation  endurable  and  attractive. 

In  his  Indian  adventures  Captain  Newall  writes  for  subalterns 
and  civilians  who  love  sport,  but  have  moderate  allowances  and 
small  studs.  Only  once  in  his  life  did  he  shoot  from  a  howdah, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  bag  two  tigers  on  that  occasion  in  one 
day.  Readers  must  not  look  in  his  pages  for  an  army  of  beaters 
or' a  splendid  line  of  elephants  which  the  Mahouts  are  drilled 
to  wheel  into  line  at  call  ol  bugle.  It  could  not  be  written  of 
him  that, 

When  they  talked  of  elephants 
And  riding  in  a  Howder 

(So  it  was  called  by  all  my  aunts), 

I  prouder  grew,  and  prouder. 
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Not  for  Captain  Newall,  we  say,  were  the  grand  parties  of  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Maharaja,  duly  chronicled  in  the  Pioneer 
or  the  Madras  Athenecum.  He  employed  a  few-  clever  trackers, 
w-ho  marked  the  wild  beasts  to  a  patch  of  jungle,  and  there 
ringed  them,  as  they  ring  bears  in  the  snow-  in  Norway — that  is, 
•went  round  the  spot,  to  be  sure  that  no  fresh  tracks  led  away 
from  the  lair.  Ilog-hunting  he  saw,  if  not  at  its  very  best,  yet 
certainly  not  at  its  worst.  He  joined  the  celebrated  club  at 
Alimednagar,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  if  a  race  for  first 
spear  in  that  country  does  not  equal  a  burst  on  the  alluvial 
formations  of  Eastern  Bengal,  described  with  such  gusto  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Simson,  it  has  all  the  exciting  elements  of  more  difficulty 
and  danger.  Captain  Newall  was  at  first  staggered  at  the  scars 
and  disfigurements  visible  on  the  legs  of  hunters  inflicted  by  the 
rugged  rocks  and  loose  stones  of  the  Deccan.  But  in  a  short  time 
he  understood  that  an  Arab  horse  that  can  scarcely  trot  at  all, 
and  constantly  stumbles  in  his  walk,  will  carry  his  rider  in  per¬ 
fect  safety  over  broken  ground  and  the  sides  ot  hills  harder  than 
any  macadamized  road.  After  Alimednagar  the  author  paid  a 
visit  to  Scinde,  and  saw-  liowr  the  junglesof  that  country  had  been 
utilized  for  sport  by  the  Amirs  before  it  was  spoiled  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  The  Amirs  made  long  fences 
of  wattles,  so  as  to  enclose  the  bushy  tracts  and  get  the  w-ild  hog 
under  some  control.  The  English  sportsmen  used  the  enclosures 
in  order  to  find  open  spaces  within  which  a  first  spear  could  be 
taken.  The  Amirs,  we  must  add,  shot  the  unclean  beasts  as 
they  w-ould  a  panther  or  a  hyena.  His  favourite  pursuit  took 
the  author  to  the  edge  of  that  extraordinary  country,  the  Runn 
of  Cutch.  A  part  of  the  Runn  is  still  under  water,  but  very 
shallow-.  Captain  New-all  here  killed  his  boar  single-handed  oyer 
a  sea  of  sand  when,  early*  in  the  Indian  summer,  the  hot  w  ind 
roars  like  a  furnace.  To  run  down  and  kill  a  boar  without  a 
rival  or  companion  in  peril  is  a  feat  of  which  any  sportsman  may- 
boast.  But  one  shudders  to  think  what  might  happen  if  the 
horse  fell  and  threw  his  rider  just  as  the  boar,  scant  of  breath 
and  driven  to  a  standstill,  was  coming  down  to  the  charge. 
Captain  New-all’s  advice  to  all  sportsmen,  young  and  old,  seems 
sound  and  sensible.  Pay  your  beaters  and  trackers  with  your 
own  hands,  and  do  not  entrust  this  important  finish  to  a  day’s 
labour  to  Jemadars,  Head  Shikaris,  or  other  go-betweens,  w-ho 
are  sure  to  fleece  the  uncomplaining  villager.  Eschew-  heavy 
meals  and  pale  ale  in  the  middle  oi  the  day-.  Drink  cold  tea 
or  some  innocuous  liquor,  such  as  soda-water,  when  out  in  the 
j  heels  or  jungles,  and  you  may  defy  the  sun.  If  y-ou  acquire  a 
really  sound  and  serviceable  hunter,  take  care  to  get  your  w  ork 
out  of  him  before  he  is  relegated  to  what  is  contemptuously- 
termed  “  the  miserable  esplanade  and  band-stand  work  ”  of  the 
station  and  the  cantonment,  frequented  by  milksops  and  mere 
players  at  lawn-tennis. 

Captain  Newall  may  be  thankful  for  a  few-  emendations  and 
hints.  He  often  fished  while  at  the  Lews  in  a  lake  which  he 
terms  Loch-an-phair-n-Mheaoul,  and  this  compound  he  explains 
as  the  “  Loch  of  the  bald-headed  man.”  The  word  Mheaoul  is 
simply  the  Gaelic  Mael ;  a  word  descriptive  of  a  bare  headland. 
I11  Scotland  we  find  it  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre.  In  the  Studies  of  the  Topography  of  Galloway,  by  Sir 
II.  Maxwell,  we  are  told  that  this  term  is  used  also  to  denote  a 
person  shorn  in  religious  observance,  a  priest  or  saint ;  and  is 
applied  to  domestic  servants.  The  tiresome  complaint  in  horses, 
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hnaw  n  as  Barsati,  is  by  no  moans  confined,  as  the  author  says, 
to  Bombay  and  the  Western  coast.  It  affects  horses  in  Bengal, 
breaking  out  into  ugly  sores  in  the  legs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jiarsat  or  rainy  season,  whence  it  gets  its  name.  Holloway’s  Oint¬ 
ment  and  constant  exercise,  without  over-feeding,  ai%  palliatives, 
if  not  cures.  Unless  Captain  Newall  is  quite  certain  that  he  had 
discovered  an  odd  local  term  for  the  tiger  in  the  word  nuhur,  as 
lie  spells  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  villagers  used  the 
w  ord  nar}  a  male  beast  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  male  tiger  was 
on  foot.  But  these  are  minor  points.  The  book  is  sound, 
healthy,  and  not  too  long,  and  the  illustrations  are  fairly  good ; 
and  we  hope  that  young  officers  may  read  and  benefit  by  the 
author  s  advice  and  experience,  and  not  meet  a  sad  accident  to 
spoil  their  sport  or  shorten  their  careers. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

TN  order  to  limit  the  members  of  Professor  Creighton’s  large 
J-  series  of  little  books  on  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  two 
hundred  pages  now  consecrated  to  “  series  ”  volumes,  it  has  been 
an  obvious  necessity  to  circumscribe  the  individual  subjects 
pretty  exactly.  At  first  sight  such  a  subject  as  “  the  English 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  ”  may  seem  impossible  to  manage 
in  such  a  compass ;  but  it  has  been  lightened  by  excluding’ 
such  matters  as  investitures  and  the  monastic  orders,  reserving 
them  for  separate  treatment,  as  well  as  such  other  subjects  as  the 
influence  and  rise  of  the  Universities,  the  social  and  economic 
working  of  the  Church,  &c.  It  may  thus  he  said  to  have  been 
narrowed  down  to  the  history  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
i  Anglican  Church  ;  those  with  the  State  at  home  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  larger  bulk  of  Continental  Christianity  on  the  other. 
Perhaps  no  other  limitation  could  have  better  exhibited  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  such — that  is  to  say,  as  a  body  at  once 
dealing  with  the  power  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists,  and  with 
the  larger  whole  exempted  from  that  power  of  which  whole  in 
a  certain  sense  it  forms  a  part.  IIow  necessary  such  treatment 
is  in  the  present  day  no  one  who  unites  interest  in  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  Church  matters  needs  to  be  told.  It  is  not  using  too 
harsh  language  to  say  that  either  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the 
most  dishonest  perversion  of  knowledge  appears  constantly  in  the 
public  language,  written  and  spoken,  of  those  political  persons 
who,  for  this  reason  or  that,  desire  to  attack  the  position,  the  pro- 
or  the  powers  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  these  misre¬ 
presentations  they  have  no  doubt  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  short¬ 
sighted  views  entertained  of  the  “blessed  Reformation  ”  by  English 
Evangelicals;  and  arms  which,  to  do  the  Evangelicals  justice, 
they  never  meant  for  such  a  purpose  have  been  turned  against 
the  Church.  But,  though  the  task  of  the  impartial  historian  of 
Anglicanism  is  thus  in  its  present  phase  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  apologist  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  fatal  one¬ 
sidedness  which  seems  inherent  in  all  religious  polemics  gives  the 
said  impartial  historian  “thread  to  retwist”  in  this  direction  also. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  slay  once  more  the  utterly  unreason¬ 
able,  but  ever  reviving,  doctrine  that  the  Church  of 'England  is 
j  something  which  came  into  existence  at  the  bidding  of  the  State 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  point  out  that  her  revenues  and  her  original  constitution  were 
to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the  State  altogether,  though  re¬ 
cognized  by  it ;  but  it  is  also  necessary,  on  the  other  side,  to° show 
the  very  considerable  independence  of  “Roman”  Catholicism  as  a 
polity  which  the  English  Church,  as  a  Church,  for  ages  enjoyed, 
and  which  never,  but  for  short  periods  and  in  bad  times,  was 
completely  obscured. 

Some  parts  of  this  difficult  and  important  task  do  not  fall 
within  Mr.  Hunt’s  province,  for  chronological  reasons;  his 
period,  though  it  begins  with  Augustine,  not  going  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the  others  do,  and  the  task' 
of  so  ordering  them  as  to  exhibit  a  continuous  narrative,  and  yet 
not  to  diverge  into  the  special  subjects— which,  as  has  been  said, 
are  reserved— must  have  been  no  very  easy  one.  The  right  clue 
has,  we  think,  been  found  and  kept  hold  of  by  making  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  those  alterius  orbis  papa,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
the  backbone  of  the  book.  But,  though  tins  was  a  sufficiently 
obvious  expedient,  it  had  the  equally  obvious  attendant  dano-er 
of  becoming  (as  the  taste  ot  the  day  would  rather  have  invited 
Mr.  Hunt  to  make  it)  biographical  and  picturesque  over  individuals 
to  the  neglect  of  the  general  history.  We  should  specify  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  avoided  this  danger,  without  in  the  least 
falling  into  the  other  danger  of  being  merely  dry  and  “cata- 
loguish,”  as  the  great  merit  of  the  volume.  Read  through  at  a 
stretch,  which  is  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  task,  it  disengages, 
with  a  clearness  by  no  means  common,  the  continuous  ’piuio- 
rama-in-outline  (for  the  scale  prevents  much  filling  in)  of  a 
series  of  events,  many  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  sufficiently 
lamiliar  to  well-educated  persons,  but  which  few,  we  think,  have 
constantly  and  connectedly  before  the  mind’s  eye  as  the  reading 
rf  this  volume  gives  them."  This  is  the  chief  of  all  merits  in  such 
30oks;  and  it  is  one  which,  after  reading  a  great  many  of  them, 

>ve  cannot  admit  to  be  very  commonly  attained.  Nor  is  it| 
lerhaps,  a  merit  which  can  be  attained  at  all  without  a  long  fami- 
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liarity  with  the  particular  subject.  Mr.  Hunt’s  accuracy  has  been 
so  well  tested  in  various  publications  (notably  in  his  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  many  of  which  coincide 
with  this  very  matter),  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  proof 
against  strictures  here.  Some  readers,  indeed,  may  wish  that  he 
had  spared  them  a  fashion  of  nomenclature  which,  having  been 
replaced  in  all  good  literature  by  another  for  many  hundred 
years,  surely  needed  no  reviving.  To  say  nothing  more,  the 
Calendar  ot  the  English  (  hurch,  an  authority  verv  germane  to 
the  present  subject,  and  tolerably  respectable  both  in  years  and 
standing,  might  have  warranted  “Bede,”  “  Chad,” and  “  Alphe<re  ” 
against  the  neo-archaic  toys  of  “Bmda,”  “  Ceadda,”  and 
“  iElfheah.”  But  we  do  not  desire  to  fight  out  this  old  quarrel 
here.  In  his  notices  (exceedingly  good  and  careful)  ofDunstan 
and  Becket,  especially  in  the  former,  Mr.  Hunt  may  be  thought 
by  some  to  lean  a  little  too  much  to  the  anti-Erastian  side; 
but  that  is  a  good  fault.  We  could  have  desired  a  very  little  more 
precision  and  detail  in  the  matter  of  the  history  of  tithes,  a  question 
of  great  importance  at  the  present  moment,  and  one  on  which  Lord 
Selborne’s  recent  work  has  thrown  a  good  deal,  not  exactly  of 
ne)v  I'e^t,  but  of  old  light,  usefully  disposed.  Probably,  however, 
this  was  one  of  numerous  points  on  which  Mr.  Hunt  felt  (as  the 
writer  experienced  in  these  histories-in-little  constantly  feels) 
that  if  he  divagated  he  was  lost  and  his  scale  could  not  be  kept. 
As  for  those  infinitesimal  matters  which  are  chiefly  worth  men¬ 
tioning  because  the  mention  shows  that  the  critic  has  not  taken 
his  author  on  trust  (the  most  uncomplimentary  of  things  to  do), 
we  do  not  quite  know  why  Mr.  Hunt  says  “  Dunwich,  once  on 
the  Suffolk  coast.  It  is  there  still,  or  was  when  we  last  saw  it; 
though,  no  doubt,  the  sea  has  made  terrible  inroads  on  it.  And 
in  another  matter  it  is,  perhaps,  going  a  little  far  to  claim  for  the 
clergy  a  patriotic  and  constitutional  assertion  of  the  right  of  re¬ 
sisting  taxation  unless  the  taxpayers  grant  it.  After  all,  nobody 
is  likely  to  object  to  somebody  else  being  taxed.  But  these  are 
mint  and  anise,  hardly  even  that;  the  weightier  matters  Mr.  Hunt 
has  kept  quite  admirably;  and,  while  we  repeat  praise  of  liis. 
general  exposition,  we  may  notice,  besides  the  Dunstan  and  Becket 
sections  already  referred  to,  his  summarv  of  the  relations  of  the 
Church  before  the  Conquest  to  the  State  and  the  Papacy  re¬ 
spectively,  and  his  remarks  on  the  status  of  the  clergy  in  Par- 
liament  and  Convocation,  as  specially  good  examples  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  particular  points  and  persons.  No  better  conceived  or 
arranged  book  of  the  kind  has  recently  come  before  us. 


TWO  BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD.’ 

~V\/^C  do  not  say  that  these  letters  from  Majorca  are  dull,  but 
’  '  tlley  are  long  and  somewhat  monotonous  and  tedious. 
Being  desperately  hard  driven  to  kill  the  days,  Mr.  Wood  forgot 
that  his  future  readers  had  less  leisure.  He  indulges  recklessly 
m  digressions,  where  the  links  of  association  are  of  the  slightest, 
and  lie  is  passionately  fond  of  moralizing.  Such  apothegms  as 
“  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  time  rolls  on,”  although  in¬ 
disputably  true,  are  scarcely  original.  Naturally  there  is  much 
m  his  book  that  is  interesting ;  and  tourists  bound  for  the  chief 
ot  tlie  Balearic  Isles  will  find  it  a  valuable  and  comprehensive 
;  guide.  The  misfortune  is  that  visitors  to  Majorca  are  almost  as 
i  scarce  as  snakes  in  Ireland.  \Y hen  Mr.  Mood  spent  a  winter 
I  there  it  would  seem  there  were  six  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
island,  and  one  was  the  Consul.  When  he  went  back  in  summer 
the  English-speaking  population  had  fallen  to  four,  as  he  and  one 
of  Ins  companions  had  each  parted  from  their  respective  travelling 
companions.  Yet  to  artists  and  amateurs  of  the  picturesque,  to 
the  lovers  of  Old  Moorish  and  Spanish  architecture,  there  must 
be  much  that,  is  attractive  in  an  island  that  basks  in  Southern 
sunshine.  The  fact  that  the  palm  grows  freely  shows  the  mild¬ 
ness  ot  the  winter  climate,  although  frosts  and  snowstorms  are 
not  unknown.  But  we  get  the  best  idea  of  Majorca’s  many 
fascinations  from  the  numerous  and  excellent  drawings  which 
brighten  the  volume.  Turn  to  which  of  them  we  will,  there  is 
something  that  takes  the  fancy.  There  are  precipitous  cliff’s 
commanding  extensive  sea-views;  cottages  sheltering  from  the 
mountain  gales  in  gardens  of  oranges  or  olives ;  quaint  old 
houses  overhanging  a  stream,  spanned  by  romantic  bridges; 
embattled  gateways;  cloisters  with  richly  sculptured  columns; 
floridly-decorated  church  interiors;  halls  and  staircases;  stalls’ 
screens,  and  pulpits,  with  their  wealth  of  wood-carving.  A 
deal  oi  money  must  have  been  spent  in  Majorca  in  old  days 
by  the  wealthy  Moors  and  pious  Christians.  Now  manv  of 
their  mighty  works  are  in  ruins,  or  falling  gradually  into  pic¬ 
turesque  decay ;  and  though  the  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
e\  er\  gilt  ot  soil  and  climate,  seem  to  be  generally  prosperous, 
yet  the  circulation  ol  coin  is  limited  and  commercial  enterprise 
at  a  discount.  When  Mr.  Wood  paid  his  bill  at  the  principal 
hotel  m  Palma  with  Bank  of  England  notes,  the  landlord  onlv 
accepted  from  confidence  in  his  guest  the  paper  he  had  never 
seen  before.  The  harbours  of  the  smaller  seaports,  with  their 
snug  roadsteads,  are  almost  deserted;  and  even  at  Palma, 
where  there  is  always  shipping,  the  staple  article  of  export  appears 
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to  be  the  fat  black  pigs  -which  make  the  Barcelona  steamers 
pandemoniums.  In  the  way  of  accommodation  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country,  the  tourist  must  rough  it  and  occa¬ 
sionally  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  privation.  The  inns  are 
scantily  furnished  and  the  larders  are  invariably  empty.  A 
Soler,  a  place  of  some  importance,  Mr.  Wood  would  have  had  to  re¬ 
cruit  exhausted  nature  on  brown  bread  and  the  eggs  he  had  brough  - 
■with  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  an  archduke  w  lio 
happened  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hotel  at  I  alma 
was  better  supplied.  It  is  principally  patronized  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  who  always  manage  to  take  care  ot  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  worst  drawbacks  Mr.  NN  ood  found  to  a  well- 
spread  table  d'hote  were  the  inveterate  unpunctuality  ot  the 
barmen  and  then-  promiscuous  smoking  of  vile  tobacco.  hi  Ins 
second  visit  to  Palma,  in  the  summer,  he  had  reason  to  regret 
the  comparative  liveliness  of  the  inn.  He  was  sumptuous  y 
lodged  in  a  grand  old  palace,  where,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  rooms 
and  the  cool  tiled  floors,  the  heat  was  stifling.  The  sense  of  de¬ 
pression  in  the  lonely  mansion — for_  the  servants  slept  else- 
where — became  overpowering  when  his  host  fell  ill  and  shitted 
his  quarters.  Indeed,  a  full  fourth  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  slow  story  of  a  still  slower  fever,  which,  it  it  was 
sensational  enough  for  the  sufferer  and  Ins  friend,  has  less 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Wood  himseli  had  a 
near  shave  of  it.  From  sympathy,  solitude,  the  smells,  or  semi- 
suffocation,  he  fell  sick;  his  pulse  took  to  galloping  at  the 
rate  of  140°,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  seasonable  removal  to  a 
hospitable  country  house  in  a  healthy  situation.  _  Ot  course,  1 
men  will  pen  themselves  up  in  a  gloomy  palace  in  the  midst  ot 
an  ill-drained  southern  town  in  midsummer,  they  must  take  the 
consequences ;  but  the  serious  illnesses  of  the  letter-writer  and 
his  entertainer  prove  nothing  against  a  _  delightful  climate. 
People  who  are  independent  of  society  and  indifferent  to  gaiety 
mio-ht  do  worse  than  spend  a  few  weeks  there  in  winter.  In  city 
and  country  alike  there  seem  to  be  endless  subjects  for  the 
sketch-book;  the  scenery  is  alternately  soft  and  stern,  and  where 
it  is  not  actually  grand,  it  is  always  more  or  less  beautiful. 

We  complain  of  Mr.  Wood  being  somewhat  tedious  ;  but  no 
charge  of  the  kind  can  be  brought  against  Mr.  AN  ardrop.  <  >n  the 


contrary,  we  should  willingly  have  heard  more  of  that  wild  and 
romantic  “Kingdom  of  Georgia.”  But,  as  it  is,  he  lias  much 
that  is  curious  to  tell  of  its  history,  traditions,  superstitions,  and 
of  the  manners  of  a  semi-savage  people.  He  discusses  its 
literature  in  intelligent  detail,  and  devotes  many  pages  ot  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  what  must  be  an  almost  exhaustive  bibliography,  hike 
Mr.  Wood  and  any  other  traveller  who  writes  of  lands  that  are 
little  visited  or  but  imperfectly  explored,  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
recommends  Georgia  as  a  travelling  ground  that  is  destined  sooner 
or  later  to  become  popular.  But,  in  taking  his  recommendation 
into  consideration,  it  naturally  occurs  to  us  that  few  of  us  could 
see  it  under  the  advantages  he  enjoyed.  For  he  somehow  con- 
trived  to  procure  excellent  introductions,  and  he  lived  in  the 
<1  best  Georgian  society.”  He  was  entertained  and  travelled  with 
the  Princes,  who  are  plentiful  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  one  tiling 
to  live  under  the  roof  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  to  ride  with  his 
well-armed  suite  and  camp  out  in  his  company,  and  quite 
another  to  fall  back  upon  the  caravanserais,  or  inns,  and  find 
your  way  unassisted  from  place  to  place.  AN  ithout  going  \  ery  far 
afield,  the  tourist  in  Georgia  may  make  sure  of  excitements.  In 
some  of  the  more  level  districts,  long-  garrisoned  by  the  Russians, 
things  are  peaceful  enough  ;  the  worst  troubles  are  the  miserable 
toads — with  the  exception  of  the  great  strategical  highways— the 
rotio-h  and  ready  posting  arrangements,  and  the  wTetched  accom¬ 
modation.  But  in  other  parts  brigandage  still  prevails,  and  the 
mountain  tribes,  who  have  lived  by  pillage  from  time  immemorial, 
thouo-h  they  nominally  recognize  the  authority  of  the  NN  kite 
Czar?  have  not  abandoned  their  predatory  habits.  Sweeping  down 
from  the  hills  upon  the  plains,  they  sack  a  village,  storm  a  castle, 
or  carry  off  a  princess,  holding  her  to  ransom.  Of  course  they 
would  regard  an  English  tourist  as  a  godsend,  if  they  believed  in 
a  god,  which  they  do  not,  for  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  professing  Pagans,  while  the  rest  are  but  superficially 
inoculated  with  Christianity.  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  was  fortunately 
well  protected  at  the  time,  more  than  once  saw  the  glare  ot  their 
camp-fires  after  dark;  and  in  the  cultivated  country  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  foraging  like  our  own  moss-troopers 
the  peasants  go  abroad  to  their  labour  carrying  an  arsenal  ot 
rusty  weapons  about  them.  In  fact,  good  part  of  the  Georgia 
of  the  present  year  is  like  the  France  and  the  Burgundy  ravaged 
by  the  Free  Companions,  which  Scott  so  vividly  portrays  in  Anne 
of  Geier stein. 

We  are  told  that  the  Russians  have  done  little  for  the  Caucasus. 
They  have  embellished  the  capital;  they  have  constructed  har¬ 
bours  for  their  trade  on  the  sea  and  on  the  Caspian  ;  they  have 
engineered  some  wonderful  military  roads,  and  laid  dow  n  some 
lines  of  railway.  But  all  has  been  done  for  themselves  or  tor 
strategical  reasons,  and  they  have  made  no  serious  etjorts  to 
pacify  the  conquered  highlands  by  developing  civilization  and 
promoting  material  prosperity.  Consequently,  though  Georgians 
and  Circassians  judge  the  situation  too  sensibly  to  rise  against  the 
strong  Power  that  controls  them,  Mr.  AN  ardrop  believes  that, 
were  Russia  hard  pressed  in  a  war,  a  general  revolt  would  be 
more  than  probable.  But  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that 
Russia  has  the  matter  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  gain  the  affections  of  her  Caucasian 
subjects  were  she  to  change  the  character  of  her  adminis¬ 


tration.  The  most  stupendous  work  the  Russians  have  executed 
is  the  military  road  from  Tiflis  to  Vladikavkaz.  In  length 
it  is  126  miles,  and  it  is  carried  over  the  mountains  at  more 
than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  it  is  of  importance 
to  keep  up  regular  communications  along  it,  1,150  horses 
are  in  readiness  at  the  stations  during  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  they  are  only  reduced  by  300-  fhe  accom¬ 
modation  at  these  stations  is  exceptionally  good,  so  that  the 
traveller  who  tries  them  first  is  demoralized  for  the  discomforts 
which  await  him  everywhere  else.  The  scenery  in  the  Pass  of 
Dariel  is  very  grand  where  “  the  road  winds  along  be  tv  een  a  v  ful 
cliffs  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  whose  flanks  are 
seldom  or  never  touched  by  a  ray  of  sunshine.  The  inns  and 
posting-stations  are  generally  bad  enough ;  but  Air.  AA  ardrop 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Georgian  hospitality.  He  styles 
Georgia  on  his  title-page  the  land  ot  women,  wine,  and  song,  and 
the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  merry,  sociable, 
and  convivial.  The  cookery  in  “  good  houses  ”  is  admirable,  but 
decidedly  Oriental  in  character ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
banquets  in  the  Arabian  Rights  by  the  fragrantly-spiced  pilaus 
and  the  lambs  and  kids  stufled  with  pistachio  nuts.  “  The 
wine  deserves  special  mention,”  though  it  is  said  to  be  spoiled 
by  careless  making ;  but  we  are  told  that  even  “  fine  cham¬ 
pagnes  ”  are  made  successfully  in  a  soil  singularly  well  adapted 
to  grape-growing.  The  Georgian  gentlemen,  like  our^o^n  liaid 
drinkers  of  the  last  century,  object  to  “  heeltaps,  and  the 
guest  must  have  a  strong  head  who  sits  out  an  evening  com¬ 
fortably.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  the  wealthiest 
and  most  distinguished  families  are  of  foreign  origin.  The 
Bagrations,  who  have  figured  as  Russian  statesmen,  and  gave 
their  family  name  to  the  famous  potage  which  was  a  speciality  of 
the  defunct  “  Trois  Freres,”  are  Jews,  and  claim  direct  descent 
from  King  David ;  the  Orbelianis  come  from  the  Celestial  Empire ; 
the  Andronikovs,  of  course,  are  Greek.  Mr.  AN  ardrop  relates  the 
history  of  successive  conquests  of  Persia  and  Russia,  which  have 
left  their  impress  not  only  on  the  popular  imagination,  but  in  the 
wrecked  prosperity  and  shattered  buildings  of  many  ot  the  towns. 
The  chapter  on  “  Language  and  Literature  ”  is  extremely,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  graceful  poetical  translations.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  revival  of  letters  in  a  race  that  has  always 
been  gifted  intellectually  as  well  as  physically,  there  are  litte¬ 
rateurs,  who  are  often  princes,  at  the  present  moment  in  Tiflis ; 
who  are  accomplished  journalists,  poets,  play-writers,  and 
pamphleteers,  and  who  in  some  instances  have  applied  their 
powers  to  work  of  more  permanent  value.  Altogether  the  volume 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  a  country  of  which  next  to  nothing  is 
known  in  England. 


STRAY  CHAPTERS.* 

ALMOST  every  one,  we  should  think,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  read  current  literature  critically,  comes  across  Air.  Axon’s 
Stray  Chapters  must  notice  a  curious  difference  between  it  and 
most  other  books  of  the  kind.  The  twenty-one  papers  of  which 
it  consists  have  nothing  in  common,  save  one  characteristic 
which  involves  or  constitutes  the  difference  in  question.  “  The 
Alanchester  Rebels,”  “Colour Names  among  the  English  Gipsies,” 

“  Byron’s  Influence  on  European  Literature,’  “  the  Cost  of 
Theatrical  Amusements ’’—these  titles,  which  we  take  at  random, 
are  not  more  different  from  each  other  than  the  remainder  are 
different  from  them.  But  all  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
are  packed  full  of  curious  and  sometimes  very  out-of-the-way 
information  which  is,  contrary  to  the  wont  of  authors  in  such  a 
kind,  diluted  as  little  as  possible  with  the  usual  “  bottled-ditch- 
water,”  as  it  has  been  unkindly  called,  of  the  miscellany  writer. 
That  Air.  Axon  can,  when  he  chooses,  throw  his  facts  into  very 
agreeable  literary  form,  is  shown  abundantly  in  the  opening  paper 
on  Alancliester’s  share  in  the  ’45— a  capital  example  of  local  his¬ 
tory.  But  even  here  he  has  been  very  sober,  not  to  say  totally 
abstinent,  in  his  use  of  “  padding.”  Not  the  least  interesting 
paper  is  one  on  that  curious  person  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Pythagorean,  projector,  politician,  and  paradoxer  in  general. 
AVe  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Axon  takes  any  notice  of,  the  general 
belief  that  Phillips  was  “  the  publisher”  of  whom  George  Borrow 
gives  such  a  curious,  such  a  circumstantial,  and  such  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  account  in  Larengro.  A  capital  example  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  paper  will  be  found  in  “  A  Century  of  the  Cotton  T  rade, 
which  could  hardly  have  had  a  better  subject  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  purpose.  On  “English  as  the  Dominant  Language  of  the 
Future”  Air.  Axon  waxes  quite  eloquent,  and  his  enthusiasm 
deserves  every  praise.  At  the  same  time  we  confess  that  if  the 
universal  domination  of  English  is  only  to  be  attained,  as  he 
seems  to  think,  by  spelling  reform— that  is  to  say,  by  destroying 
at  once  the  literary  and  the  historical  continuity  of  the  language— 
we,  for  our  part,  should  very  gladly  acquiesce  in  its  being  confined 
to  its  present  or  even  to  smaller  spheres.  But  it  is  no  use  to  talk 
to  spelling  reformers,  who  are  in  the  state  ol  rl  itania  during  her 
enchantment.  It  is  an  instance  of  this  curious  state  that  a  sensible 
man  like  Air.  Axon  can  quote  on  his  side  Professor  Alax  Aluller, 
who,  not  being  an  Englishman,  can  have  no  possible  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  mutilation  and  defacement  of  a  tongue  which  is 
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not  liis  mother-tongue  and  a  literature  which  is  naturally  mere 
linguistic  matter  to  the  occupant  of  a  “  German  workshop.”  But 
no  more  of  that.  The  much-discussed  “  Origin  of  Sunday  Schools” 
has  a  good  paper,  and  another  capital  summary  on  a  popular  sub¬ 
ject  is  “  Facts  and  Fancies  about  Longevity.”  But,  indeed,  the 
book  can  hardly  be  opened  anywhere  without  finding  facts  of 
more  or  less  interest  disinterred  and  arranged  in  a  workmanlike 
way.  The  very  abundance  of  these  facts  and  their  diversity 
make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  book  in  a  review  ; 
for  you  can  review  opinions  easily  enough,  but  hardly  facts. 
Now,  although  Mr.  Axon,  as  in  that  little  orthographical  matter, 
does  not  by  any  means  disguise  his  opinions,  he  does  not  obtrude 
them  anywhere,  and  in  many  cases  does  not  put  them  forward 
at  all. 


ARTISTIC  JAPAN.* 

1  THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exists,  both  in  England 
-  and  in  France,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  charming  expressions  of 
Japanese  art.  All  the  same,  the  creation  of  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  that  particular  subject  was  a 
bold — we  had  almost  said  a  rash — venture  ;  and  M.  S.  fling,  the 
well-known  collector  and  dealer,  to  whose  energy  and  initiative 
the  enterprise  is  due,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
which  he  has,  thus  far  at  least,  achieved.  The  magazine,  which 
is  now  six  numbers  old,  is  published  in  French  and  English ; 
each  number  is  fitted  with  a  special  cover ;  each  contains  a  note 
upon  some  form  of  art  in  Japan ;  the  text  of  each  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  reproductions,  by  process,  of  Japanese  wood- 
cuts  ;  each  is  furnished  with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  full-page  plates, 
printed  (by  Gillot)  now  in  colours  and  now  in  black  and  white  ; 
the  price  of  each  is  not  more  than  two  shillings  in  England  and 
two  francs  in  France.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  which 
is  at  once  so  dainty  and  so  cheap ;  and,  whatever  the  monthly 
circulation  of  the  thing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  volume 
form,  it  will  achieve  immediate  and  considerable  popularity. 

The  staff  which  M.  Bing  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  com¬ 
prises,  among  others,  such  well-known  writers  as  MM.  William 
Anderson,  Th.  Buret,  Paul  Mantz,  Robert s-Austen,  Louis 
Gonse,  Antonin  Proust,  Eugene  Guillaume,  Victor  Champier, 
Roger  Marx,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  and  L.  Falize.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  are  specialists,  all  of  them  are  interested  in  art  and 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  discussion  of  artistic  themes  ;  and 
by  their  means  M.  Bing  proposes  to  inform  the  general  public 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Japan.  He  does  not 
publish  this  magazine  of  his  for  the  sole  edification  of  the  expert, 
but  rather  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  to 
depend  for  education  upon  “  the  bazaar  and  the  shop,”  and 
especially  those  “  who,  on  any  grounds,  are  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  industrial  arts,”  and,  “  whether  as  manufacturers  or 
as  artisans,  have  an  active  share  in  their  production.”  He  thinks 
(and  who  will  not  agree  with  him  ?)  that  the  time  is  come 
when  the  public  should  begin  to  develop  a  new  sense,  and 
learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and  true  and  what 
is  bad  and  false,  between  reality  and  sham,  between  the  genuine 
Japonnaiserie  and  the  Brummagem  stuff  that  finds  so  ready 
a  sale  all  the  world  over  as  right  Japan.  Good  examples, 
he  argues,  are  rare,  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  to  all  but 
the  few  are  more  or  less  unpurchasable ;  and  he  holds  that 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  “  the  great  majority  ”  is  “  by 
placing  before  them  faithful  reproductions  ”  of  the  “  original 
objects.”  This,  says  M.  Bing,  “  is  the  task  to  which  1  am 
about  to  devote  myself.  I  propose  to  furnish  the  lovers  of 
Japanese  art,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  processes  of  engraving,  with 
a  continuous  series  of  diversified  specimens,  taken  from  every 
branch  of  that  art,  at  all  its  various  epochs,”  so  that  “  the  work 
will  constitute  a  sort  of  graphic  cyclopedia,”  and  will  enable 
students  to  understand,  and  handicraftsmen  to  assimilate  and 
renew,  its  special  and  peculiar  qualities.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  this  that  the  general  conception  of  the  magazine  is  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  desired.  M.  Bing,  indeed,  has  spoken  so 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  his  contributors — MM.  Falize, 
Champier,  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt — have  seconded  him  so  well, 
that  we  esteem  it  something  of  a  public  misfortune  that  they 
should  one  and  all  have  been  so  clumsily  Englished  as  they 
are.  Artistic  Japan  is,  as  we  think,  a  capital  publication ;  and 
it  would  be  worth  the  London  editor’s  while,  we  conceive,  to 
try  to  make  it  a  little  more  readable  and  a  little  less  unliterary 
than  he  has  thus  far  contrived  to  do. 

M.  Gonse’s  text  (in  Part  II.  of  the  magazine)  is  that  the  Japanese 
are  “  the  greatest  decorators  in  the  world.”  The  remark  is 
neither  novel  nor  profoundly  affecting,  and  M.  Gonse’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  inevitableness  is  too  abstract  and  theoretical  to 
appeal  with  much  success  to  a  popular  audience.  M.  Champier, 
who  contributes  a  couple  of  chapters  (to  Parts  III.  and  IV.)  on 
the  subject  of  Japanese  architecture,  is  far  more  practical 
than  M.  Gonse,  and  is  better  reading  besides ;  his  work,  indeed, 
is  calculated  to  whet  his  readers’  appetite  for  more  of  the  same 
sort,  and  to  send  them  to  Professor  Morse’s  big  and  useful  book 
about  Japanese  houses,  with  a  very  considerable  desire  to  know 
as  much  as  may  be  known.  Still  better,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and 
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still  more  appropriate  to  that  audience  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
M.  Bing  addresses  his  work,  is  M.  Falize  on  some  forms  ot 
Japanese  metal-work  (Part  V.)  M.  Falize  is  a  practical  gold¬ 
smith  ;  he  discovered  the  qualities  of  cloisonne  and  encrusted  work 
for  himself  some  twenty  years  ago;  he  wanted  to  set  oft  forth¬ 
with  and  study  the  thing  sur place-,  he  was  stayed  in  his  course,, 
and  he  consoled  himself  by  adopting  and  popularizing  certain  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  from  such  specimens  as  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand.  In  the  present  article  he  describes  the  growth  of  a  creation 
in  shakudo  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
gold),  in  shinshin  (or  yellow  copper),  and  s  his  hi  (or  violet  copper), 
and  shibuichi  (which  is  a  combination  of  copper  and  silver),  and 
green  gold,  and  iron,  and  mother  of  pearl,  and  lacquer,  and  pure 
silver,  and  gold  dust,  and  half  a  dozen  elements  more,  till  at. 
last,  in  the  completed  work,  we  have  before  us  something  com¬ 
parable  for  perfection  of  craftsmanship  and  singularity  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  design  to  the  technical  masterpieces  of  all  time.  Such 
work,  as  M.  Falize  admits,  is  no  longer  possible  even  in  Japan, 
where  they  have  lost  the  secret  ot  making-  those  wonderful^ 
sword-hilts  which  we  know,  and  where  the  race  of  “poets  ol 
the  tool”  (as  M.  Falize  is  made  to  call  his  ideal  craftsmen) 
has  long  since  become  extinct.  But  he  notes  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  their  magic  is  not  all  dead,  for  that  the  tradesmen  ot 
Osaka  and  Kioto  still  follow  their  methods,  and  still  make  use  of 
their  recipes.  Their  passion  and  their  accomplishment  have 
departed  the  land;  Japan  is  now  the  home  of  an  enlightened 
democracy,  with  an  enormous  national  debt,  a  great  admiration 
for  journalistic  enterprise,  and  a  pronounced  taste  for  Paris  frocks 
and'  German  degrees ;  and  such  art  as  it  produces  is  only  fit  for 
the  European  market.  Presently,  it  is  to  be  feared,  its  wares  will 
be  unworthy  even  of  that  noble  and  commanding  destiny.  But, 
meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  still  strong  in  a  good 
tradition,  and  that  at  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  late  Arts 
and  Crafts  it  would  show  to  considerable  advantage. 

The  sixth,  and  latest,  number  of  the  magazine  is  given  over  to 
M.  E.  de  Goncourt,  who  believes  that  in  a  certain  yatate  (or 
writing-case),  which  he  unearthed  one  day  at  M.  Bing’s  ware¬ 
house,  he  has  discovered  an  authentic  work  of  the  renowned 
Otoka  Nobukiyo,  one  of  the  immortal  Forty-seven  Ronins,  the 
band  of  samurais  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Tamenaga  Shunsei, 
the  heroic  drunkard,  avenged  the  death  and  disgrace  of  their 
master,  the  Prince  of  Akao,  upon  the  body  of  his  enemy,  the  per¬ 
fidious  lvotsuke,  and  then  gave  themselves  up  to  justice,  and, 
being  condemned  to  death,  performed  the  rite  of  hari-kari  to 
a  man,  and  were  buried  about  their  lord,  so  that  their  place 
of  sepulture  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Otoka — who  is  also 
called  Quengo  Tadao — was,  it  appears,  “  a  well-known  cha¬ 
racter  ”  in  spite  of  his  “  youthfulness  ” ;  he  was  famous  for  lii& 
“  knowledge  of  tactics  and  manoeuvring  ” ;  he  was  also  an  artist 
and  a  poet,  a  member  of  the  tea-society  of  Tohanogu,  and  a 
pupil  of  “the  celebrated  master  of  tea  ceremonies,”  Yamada 
Solien,  who  was  a  friend  of  Kotsukffs,  and  through  whom  he  got 
admittance — disguised  as  “  a  merchant  of  articles  made  in  bamboo 
and  of  brooms,  ofwhich  hesold  the  finest  sort  ” — to  the  palace  of  his- 
dead  chieftain’s  enemy,  into  which  he  was  presently  able  on“the  day 
of  general  cleaning,”  when  everybody  was  either  drunk  or  asleep,, 
to  admit  his  forty-six  companions.  M.  de  Goncourt  (who  has 
written  nothing  so  pleasant  as  this  pleasant  little  essay)  opines 
that  Otoka  made  the  wares  he  sold,  and  that  here,  in  the  afore¬ 
said  writing-case,  is  the  proof  of  it.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
always  delightful  to  hear  of  the  immortal  Forty-seven,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  unpleasing  to  be  reminded,  as  M.  de  Goncourt  re¬ 
minds  us,  that  they  sprang  from  a  race  by  whom,  “  of  all  our 
European  literature,”  only  Shakspeare  and  “  the  tragedy  ol 
Le  del  by  Corneille  ”  are  thought  worth  reading.  The  master 
Kuniyoshi  has  illustrated  their  history  in  black  and  white  ;  and  a 
number  of  his  designs,  which  are  very  spirited  and  truculent, 
appear  in  M.  de  Goncourt’s  text,  and  are  supplemented  by  two 
plates  in  colours,  the  work  of  Hirosliigd,  the  excellent  landscapist, 
which  are  good  enough  in  themselves,  and  are  well  enough  treated 
by  M.  Gillot,  to  be  worth  at  least  the  price  of  the  number  in  which 
they  appear. 

M.  Gillot ’s  work,  indeed,  is  admirable  throughout.  Ilis  originals 
are  of  all  descriptions— ceramics,  bronzes,  colour  prints,  brocades,, 
engravings  in  black  and  white,  stencillings,  wood-carvings,  metal¬ 
work,  and  whatnot;  and  he  has  done  justice  to  them  all.  In 
this  Sixth  Part,  for  instance,  he  has  reproduced,  as  we  have  said, 
two  capital  colour  prints  by  Hiroshige,  given  the  effect  of  a 
piece  of  Kioto  ware  from  the  hand  of  lvensan,  transcribed  a 
couple  of  delightful  pages  from  Hokusai,  presented  an  etching  of 
rare  breadth  and  force  after  a  dancer’s  mask,  realized  anew  a 
charming  water-colour — a  study  of  irises — by  an  eighteenth- 
century  artist,  suggested  the  appearance  of  an  extraordinary 
hand-screen  in  bronze,  and  excelled  himself  in  every  effort. 
Another  masterpiece  of  reproduction  is  the  flight  of  tomtits 
(Part  V.),  by  the  impressionist  Sui  Seki ;  another  the  pleasant 
and  captivating  “  Yoshivara  ”  (Part  V.),  by  the  popular  artist 
Utamaro;  others  are  Iviyomitsu’s  “Actor”  and  the  Hokusai 
landscape  iu  Part  IV. ;  still  another  is  the  delightful  Katsugawa 
Shunsho  in  Part  III.  We  might  prolong  the  list  indefinitely  ;• 
but  our  space  is  limited,  and,  having  made  the  briefest  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Kwanyei  “Landscape”  {eJTct  de  brume )  in  Part  II., 
Iloronobti’s  charming  “  Young  Girl  Writing  a  Letter  ”  in  Part  III., 
and  Sosen’s  “  Monkeys”  in  Part  I.,  we  must  be  content  to  say  no 
more. 
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FIVE  STORY-BOOKS.* 

QUICKSIL  VER  is  a  curious  story  of  a  certain  doctor  who 
has  a  theory  contained  in  these  few  sentences: — 

“I  sav  a  boy  is  a  boy,  and  I  don’t  care  whose  he  is  or  where  he  came 
from ;  he  is  so  much  plastic  clay,  and  you  can  make  of  him  what  you 
piGase. 

“  You  can’t  make  him  a  gentleman,”  said  Sir  James  [a  friend  of  the  said 
doctors]. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

f  beg  yours.  If  the  boy  has  not  got  breed  in  him — gentle 
blood— you  can  never  make  him  a  gentleman.” 

.  I  beg  your  pardon,  said  the  Doctor  again.  “ I  maintain,  sir,  that  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  education  or  training,  and  that  you  could  make  a  o-eutle- 
man  s  son  a  labourer,  or  a  labourer’s  son  a  gentleman.” 

This  theory  he  carries  into  practice  by  adopting  a  poor  little 
orphan  hoy  from  the  Union,  and  giving  him  all  the  advantages 
of  a  gentleman’s  son.  His  workhouse  name  of  “  Obed  Coleby” 
is  changed  to  Dexter  Grayson,  and  for  some  time  it  seems  evident 
that  that  is  the  only  change  for  the  better  in  him.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  kindness  of  the  Doctor’s  daughter,  who  brings  all  her  i 
gentleness  to  bear  on  the  education  of  her  adopted  brother,  and 
Dr.  Grayson’s  “  obstinacy  ”  about  his  pet  theory,  the  rough,  un¬ 
couth  little  son  of  a  tramp,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  gets  into  many 
scrapes  and  gives  endless  trouble,  from  the  time  he  ben-ins  by 
standing  on  his  head  on  the  hearthrug  in  the  drawing-room,  “to 
the  great  endangerment  of  the  chimney  ornaments,”  to  the  time, 
towards  the  close  ot  the  book,  when  he  runs  away  from  school 
hides  himself  in  a  loft  in  Dr.  Grayson’s  stables,  and,  when 
found,  nearly  dies  of  fever.  The  Doctor,  after  all,  never  proves 
theory  to  be  right ;  for  the  boy,  who  from  the  description 
ot  him  was  evidently  no  common  boy,  to  begin  with,  turns 
out  to  be  the  son  of  gentlefolks.  Having  begun  his  tendency 
to  run  away,  or  rather  to  stray  away,  early  in  life,  he  was 
found  by  a  tramp,  and,  after  knocking  about  with  him  for  three 
months,  was  taken  by  him  to  the  Union,  where  the  boy’s  first 
“  adopted  ”  father  died,  and  where,  as  we  have  said  before,  his 
second  one  found  him.  The  book  is  illustrated  very  cleverly 
by  Frank  Dadd.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  carefully  drawn, 
but  full  of  life  and  go.  The  story  naturally  seems  far-fetched 
and  unreal,  at  all  events  to  those  who  have  not  met  a  Dr. 
Grayson  in  real  life,  and  it  is  too  much  spun  out.  Luckily 
youthful  readers  are  not  so  critical  as  their  elders  are  apt  to  be, 
and  so  may  find  Quicksilver  a  very  attractive  book. 

On  Duty  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  : — 

There  are  no  robbers,  no  wolves,  no  ghosts,  in  this  one.  It  is  only  about 
a  simple  “  everyday  ’’  little  girl ;  but  it,  as  you  say,  any  story  is  better  than 
none,  crowd  round  without  sparring  or  scuffling  for  the  best  place  and 
!‘iSt?n.lwhl  e, 1  teF  -vou  of  a  llttIe  ]assie  who  learnt,  as  we  too  must  learn, 
that  the  only  guide  is  Duty  and  the  noblest  virtue  Obedience. 

The  “little  lassie”  begins  her  real  fight  for  Duty  and 
Obedience  at  eleven  years  old,  when  her  father  and  mother  go  to 
India  and  leave  her  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  and  four  cousins. 
The  little  only  child  who  has  known  nothing*  but  pettino*  and 
love  before  has  many  difficulties  and  trials  to  go  through  in 
her  new  life.  “  Grade  Somers’s  ”  character  is  so  well  depicted, 
and  her  story  so  simply  and  prettily  told,  that  she  must  claim 
sympathy  fiom  those  who  read  it,  and  one  is  even  prepared  for 
the  exciting  scene  and  display  of  her  bravery  towards  the  end 
of  her  visit,  by,  at  the  risk  ol  her  own  life,  saving  her  youno-est 
cousin  from  being  run  over.  To  say  more  about  it  would  spoil 
the  interest  of  the  book,  which  ought  to  prove  an  attractive  one, 
especially  to  girls.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  good,  though 
they  are  very  unequal. 

Mr.  Friths  Stowaway,  unlike  most  of  his  class,  when  found  on 
board  the  Betsy  trawler  is  treated  with  great  consideration  and 
kindness,  being  made  much  of,  rigged  out,  and,  on  account  of 
his  father  being  dead  and  his  mother  having  drowned  herself 
receiving  much  sympathy.  Unluckily  for  him  he  is  sent  on 
board  the  Saucy  May,  another  trawler,  where  he  experiences  much 
rough  treatment,  followed  by  hairbreadth  escapes  on  board  a 
“coper,”  one  of  the  floating  public-houses  where  sailors  were 
provided  by  the  Dutchmen  who  manned  them  with  grog  and 
tobacco — a  trade  which,  according  to  a  note  of  Mr.  Henry  Frith’s, 
has  now  been  forbidden.  After  going  through  more  exciting  ex¬ 
periences  than  we  have  read  of  for  many  a  long  day  our  hero 
finds  himself  on  board  the  Saucy  May  again,  discovers  that  he  is 
not  the  orphan  he  imagined  he  was,  his  father  being  alive,  and, 
though  very  wicked,  a  reformed  character  when  his  son  meets 
him,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  excitement  of  wondering  what 
can  happen  next  is  kept  up  all  through  the  book  with  great  per¬ 
sistency.  The  illustrations  are  good. 

The  Treasure-Finder  is  a  really  interesting  story  with  much 
historical  in  it.  Its  hero  is,  at  the  time  the  story  begins, 

\\  illiam  PI  ups,  shipwright,  a  young  man  born  at  “  what  is  now 
U  oolwich  ”  in  1651,  and  ends  by  being  “Sir  William  Phipps, 


Knight,  who  in  the  year  1687  by  his  great  industry  discovered 
among  the  rocks  near  the  banks  of  Bahama,  on  the  north 
side  of  Hispaniola,  a  Spanish  plate-sliip  which  had  been  under 
water  forty-four  years,  out  of  which  he  took  in  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  300,000/.  sterling ;  and,  with  a  fidelity  equal 
to  his  conduct,  brought  it  all  to  London,  where  it  was  divided 
between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurers.”  The  history  of 
\\  illiam  Phips’s  early  life,  his  determination  to  find  a  treasure  in 
™?e.  s?laPe  °f  the  Spanish  ship,  his  interviews  with  King  James  II., 
>>  illiam  Penn,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  The  illustrations  are  full  of  spirit,  and  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  book-. 

M  e  must  confess  that  Edwy,  or  “  a  bit  of  a  prig,”  as  he  is 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Annette  Lyster’s  little  book,  is 
more  than  “  a  bit  ”  of  a  prig.  He  has  certainly  a  hard  life  of  it 
with  his  cousins,  for  he  is  one  of  the  many  children  in  story¬ 
books  who  has  lost  his  mother,  is  separated  from  his  father, 
and  lives  with  an  uncle-.  He  takes  all  teasings  and  ill-treatment 
most  meekly,  as  . such  a  child,  brought  up  to  have  courage  to  say 
“  Don  t  swear,  it  is  very  wicked,”  to  his  uncle  the  first  time  he  sees 
him,  ought  to  take  them.  He  of  course  proves  himself  in  the 
course  ol  time  to  have  the  most  real  courage  of  the  party,  though 
one  has  to  wade  through  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  and'priggish- 
ness  to  get  to  it. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
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*  Quicksilver ;  or,  the  Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.  Bv  G.  Manville 
I'enn.  London:  Blackie  &  Son.  1888. 

IVarne&tlo’  “  Stord  for  Children-  By  Angelica  Selby.  London: 

The  “  Saucy  May  ” ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Stowaway.  By  Henry  Frith. 
London :  Blackie  &  Sons. 

The  Treasurc-Fimlcr:  a  Tale  of  a  Lost  Galleon.  Bv  VV.  Y.  Gordon. 
London  :  Warne  &  Co. 

Edwy;  or,  Was  He  a  Coward ?  Bv  Annette  Lvster.  Loudon: 
Blackie  &  Co. 


FJJHE  stories  and  picture-books  of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 
-L  comprise  a  variety  of  volumes  suitable  for  presentation  to 
young  people  of  tender  years  or  school  experiences.  Among  them 
are  some  ot  the  best  of  this  season’s  books  for  young  girls.  The 
Earles  of  the  l  illaye,  by  Agnes  Giberne,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
domestic  story.  It  is  brightly  written,  like  all  Miss  Giberne’s 
work,  and  while  it  illustrates  an  excellent  moral,  the  didactic 
aim  is  not  obtruded.  Mrs.  Marshall’s  Bishop  Cranworth  does  not, 
as  is  the  author’s  wont,  deal  with  the  good  old  days,  though  the 
Lady  Rosamund  Cranworth,  the  pretty  heroine,  is  descended 
irom  an  illustrious  family  ol  romantic  associations,  and  she  herself 
not  tree  from  romance  and  high-minded  sentiment.  The  story  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  interesting.  The  historical  tale  is 
represented  by  Miss  Emily  Holt’s  Out  in  the  ’45,  a  story  of  a 
Cumberland  family  of  girls  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  The  King's  Daughters,  which  deals  with 
the  days  of  the  persecutions  and  Colchester  martyrs  of  Queen 
Mary  s  reign.  Both  books  show  a  good  deal  of  historic 
research  and  scrupulous  care  in  matters  of  detail  affecting  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  speech,  and  costume.  The  sketches  of  the 
Jacobite  sisters,  their  worthy  old  maiden  aunt,  and  their  Scottish 
relations,  in  Out  in  the  '45,  are  incisively  drawn  and  presented 
with  skill  and  distinction.  Instruction  and  amusement  are 
cleverly  combined  by  Miss  Holt  in  this  excellent  book  for  girls. 
Less  interesting  is  The  King's  Daughters,  both  from  the  subject, 
which  is  harrowing,  and  the  author’s  interpolated  remarks  on 
religious  persecution  and  the  Essex  speech,  which  are  sometimes 
pedantic  and  sometimes  superfluous.  From  Squire  to  Squatter, 
by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  is  a  boy’s  book  of  adventure,  the  scene 
partly  in  England,  partly  in  Australia,  and,  though  briskly  told, 
it  is  deficient  in  the  dash  and  vigour  that  characterize  the 
author’s  sea  yarns.  A  very  pretty  story,  with  a  sound  moral 
and  a  mystery  that  is  neatly  veiled  till  the  proper  moment 
ol  revelation,  is  Mrs.  Shaw s  Prison  Bars;  or,  the  Smuggler's 
Daughter.  Miss  Grace  Stebbing’s  In  All  our  Doings  is  rather 
oddly  described  “  a  book  for  boys,”  though  the  boys  depicted 
by  the  author  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  painted  from  nature. 
Alma  Byan,  by  Charlotte  Mason,  and  Hillside  Farm,  by  M.  L. 
Ridley,  ought  to  be  favourites  with  boys  and  girls  alike,  the 
former,  despite  its  strong  religious  tone,  being  naturally  de¬ 
veloped  and  interesting,  the  latter  having  a  lively  play  of  incident. 
Twice  Rescued,  by  Nellie  Cornwall,  is  a  West-country  story  of 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  a  little  boy  who  falls  among  gipsies, 
is  cruelly  treated,  is  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Epping  Forest,  and 
is  finally  rescued  and  becomes  a  Christian.  Pixie's  Adventures,  by 
N.  d’Anvers,  is  not  a  Devonshire  story,  as  might  be  surmised,  but 
the  autobiography  of  a  terrier,  whose  story  will  amuse  all  children 
who  love  animals  and  are  not  aware  that  they  themselves  may  be 
objects  of  interest  to  pet  dogs.  Pixie  is  a  warm-hearted,  mis¬ 
chievous  little  fellow,  and  his  pranks  and  mishaps  are  capitally 
illustrated  by  Mr.  It.  H.  Moore.  In  Uncle  Steve’s  Locker,  by  Brenda, 
we  have  an  attractive,  well-constructed  story  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  sweetest  of  girl  heroines,  who  lives  at  first  with  an  old  aunt 
in  London,  afterwards  with  her  Uncle  Steve,  in  an  odd  semi¬ 
marine  shanty  on  the  seashore  at  Kale — otherwise  South- 
end,  in  Essex — and  solves  the  mystery  of  her  father’s  fate 
by  her  courageous  defence  of  her  uncle’s  dwelling  when 
threatened  by  a  cowardly  thief.  She  inherits  “  a  bag  of  un¬ 
cut  rubies,”  and  becomes  rich,  to  the  great  content  of  her  poor, 
kind-hearted  relations.  Among  Messrs.  Shaw’s  illustrated  books 
tor  children  we  have  Our  Darlings,  edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo,  with 
delightful  woodcuts  and  chromos ;  Birds  and  Beasts,  by  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood,  with  many  excellent  drawings  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  others  ;  and  Jingles  and  Chimes  ;  or,  Nursery  Rhymes,  illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Irwin,  with  drawings  that  are  humorous  or  graceful 
and  fanciful  as  the  theme  demands.  This  last  is  a  book  that  is 
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really  wanted.  The  nursery  rhymes  are  almost  all  printed  from 
the  best  authorities.  They  are  the  genuine  unsophisticated 
jingles  known  in  nurseries  during  the  last  century.  Variant 
readings,  of  course,  exist,  but  on  the  whole  the  text  is  excellent. 

TheArtAnnual(y\rtvL&&  Co.)for  theseason  is  devoted  to  theLife 
and  Work  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  and  is  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens,  whose  critical  survey  of  the  painter's  work  and  charac¬ 
teristics  is  thoughtful  and  stimulating.  Especially  interesting 
is  the  retrospect  of  Mr.  Hook's  experiences  as  a  student  and  his 
early  essays  in  art.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  fairly  re¬ 
presentative,  the  examples  from  the  painter’s  sketch-books  being 
generally  more  interesting  than  the  full-page  engravings,  though 
one  or  two  of  these  are  excellent.  This  year  the  “  Christmas 
Numbers”  and  Annuals,  to  judge  from  the  samples  before  us,  are 
less  inspiriting  than  of  old.  The  coloured  plates  are  of  the  old 
order  of  insipidity  in  design  and  rawness  of  colour.  They  do 
such  things  better  in  Paris.  As  to  the  pictorial  embellishment 
of  the  text,  in  several  instances  it  sutlers  not  a  little  from  the 
audacious  competition  of  the  advertisements.  There  is  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  style  of  art  illustrated  by  the  pictorial  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  somebody’s  soap  and  some  other  body’s  food  or 
patent  medicine  and  the  pictures  of  plump  children  and  modish 
young  ladies  that  adorn  the  pages  of  our  Christmas  Numbers. 
Nor  is  the  practice  of  interleaved  advertisements  necessary  in 
order  to  show  how  near  akin  they  are.  In  the  Graphic  Christmas 
Number  we  have  some  attractive  original  work  by  Mr.  Forestier 
and  Mr.  Caton  Woodville.  Captain  Penrose’s  sketches,  repro¬ 
duced  in  colour,  illustrating  a  rather  dull  story  by  Mr.  Phil 
Robinson,  are  not  without  spirit.  The  best  of  the  coloured 
drawings,  however,  are  by  Mr.  W.  Ralston,  though,  look 
where  we  may,  there  is  no  successor  to  Randolph  Caldecott. 
In  the  Illustrated  London  Neics  are  good  examples  of  the 
humour  of  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley  and  Mr.  L.  Wain.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  dog  with  the  duck  and  scarecrow,  by  the 
former,  is  decidedly  diverting.  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray’s 
“  Paul  Jones’s  Alias  ”  is  full  of  movement,  and  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Forestier.  The  Christmas  Number  of  the  World  is  made 
up  of  a  capital  story  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths — a  story  of  a 
sporting  young  gentleman’s  fortunes  in  many  fields  of  sport 
and  many  phases  of  social  existence,  illustrated  by  numerous 
clever  sketches  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryans.  In  the  Lady's  Pictorial 
we  have  stories  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard, 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Partridge,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy — who  shows 
a  pretty  fancy  in  “  The  Snow  Queen  ” — and  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Some  of  the  large  engravings  are  ruined  by  the  heavy  printing  of 
the  text  on  the  reverse  of  the  page.  We  have  also  received  the 
Illustrated  Almanac  for  1889;  Father  Christmas,  the  “Children’s 
Annual”  for  1888-9,  written  by  Horace  Lennard,  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank;  and  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Penny 
Illustrated  Paper,  comprising  stories  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  Mr. 
John  Latey,  jun.,  and  other  writers. 

Opening  Mr.  Charles  Gilbert’s  Fireworks  and  Chemical  Sur¬ 
prises  (Dean  &  Son),  we  read,  by  an  odd  optical  lapse  to  which 
all  are  liable,  “A  Club  Discharging  Several  Servants,”  a  heading 
that  suggested  a  picturesque  kind  of  firework,  if  not  a  chemical 
surprise.  Another  glance  showed  the  word  to  be  “  Serpents,” 
and  the  club  a  piece  of  wood  framed  for  the  discharge  of  fiery 
serpents.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  little  handbook  puts  the  juvenile  chemist 
on  the  road  to  making,  not  only  this  delightful  and  alarming 
engine,  but  also  squibs,  crackers,  Roman  candles,  candles  that  go 
“  blue,”  Catharine  wheels,  coloured  stars  for  rockets,  and  other 
pretty  devices  in  fire.  The  “Chemical  Surprises” — a  fearfully 
suggestive  term — comprise  directions  for  several  pretty  experi¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  simple  enough,  and  quite  within  the  means 
and  powers  of  the  careful  schoolboy.  By  the  same  writer  we 
have  Card  Tricks,  Conjuring,  fyc.  (Dean  k  Son),  a  handy  little 
guide  to  sleight-of-hand  tricks  and  performances  in  magic.  The 
directions  are  clear  and  simple,  the  illustrations  useful.  From 
Messrs.  Field  k  Tuer  we  have  received  an  illustrated  chronicle  by 
Mr.  John  Ashton — Men,  Maids,  and  Manners  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago — which  is  full  of  amusing  and  curious  memoranda  of 
society  in  the  last  century.  The  costumes  and  hairdressing 
of  the  ladies  are  well  depicted  in  the  cuts.  People  We  Meet 
(Field  &  Tuer),  by  Charles  F.  Rideal,  with  drawings  by  Harry 
Parkes,  is  a  gallery  of  character  studies,  some  of  which  are 
expressive  enough  to  need  no  such  thin  satirical  commentary  as 
Mr.  Rideal  supplies.  The  last  biennial  volume  of  St.  Nicholas 
(Fisher  Unwin),  full  of  charming  pictures  and  entertaining  letter- 
press,  is  a  delightful  presentation  book  for  the  young,  and  merits 
the  pretty  things  said  of  it  in  the  juvenile  correspondence  of 
“The  Letter  Box.”  From  Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.  we  have  Ernest 
Fairfield,  by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  a  well-written  story  of 
school-life  for  boys ;  Jack  Locke,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  an 
admirable  story  of  the  sea  in  the  time  of  the  French  wars,  one 
of  the  best  and  brightest  of  the  author’s  short  stories;  and  The 
King's  Pell  Tower,  by  R.  Andre,  a  genuine  romance,  full  of  incident 
and  changeful  fortune,  somewhat  marred  in  the  telling  by  the 
disenchanting  dialogue,  interpolated  at  critical  moments  of  the 
story,  in  which  the  narrator  and  some  bantering  friends  play 
superfluous  parts  as  critics.  In  Jasper's  Conquest,  by  Mrs. 
Lysaght  (Blackie  k  Son),  a  boy  of  quick  temper  is  the  hero,  and 
the  subjection  of  his  fiery  nature  the  conquest  achieved  in  the 
end.  The  story  has  a  good  moral,  though  the  author  makes 
Jasper  much  too  self-conscious  about  a  black  eye  he  receives  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  stand-up  fight. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

THE  Christmas  Cards  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Son  this 
year  surpass  even  those  of  last  year  in  their  originality  of 
design  and  artistic  finish  ;  whilst  some  of  the  little  books  of  verses, 
with  their  delicately-executed  illustrations,  make  the  so-called 
Christmas  Cards  into  charming  little  presents.  We  have,  as 
usual,  a  valuable  selection — amongst  others,  the  “Madonna 
Sixtina”  (No.  12),  which  is  a  very  excellent  reproduction  of 
Raffaelle’s  picture.  It  is  arranged  in  a  panel  shape,  to  stand 
on  a  table ;  the  back,  being  a  design  from  Murillo,  makes  it 
perfect  in  its  artistic  effect.  Another  of  Raphael  Tuck’s  panels 
(No.  14)  is  almost  as  good  as  the  “Madonna Sixtina” — Correggio’s 
“  Nativity.”  The  subdued  tone  of  the  colouring  is  particularly 
noticeable.  Murillo’s  “John  the  Baptist”  (No.  15)  and  Cress- 
well  Woollett’s  “  Adoring  Angels  ”  are  also  first-rate  speci¬ 
mens  of  art  reproduction ;  the  small  “  Angel  ”  panels  are 
in  their  way  very  taking.  Amongst  the  smaller  of  Raphael 
Tuck’s  Christmas  Cards  are  many  descriptions  of  landscapes,  floral 
designs,  “  old  markets,”  Scriptural  subjects,  military  and  sporting 
scenes,  all  with  silver  or  gold  bevelled  edges.  A  very  striking 
novelty  is  the  “Art  Gem  ”  panel  (614-618),  representing  sprays 
of  flowers  and  glass  in  iridiscent  tints  that  prettily  represent  the 
“rainbow  gold  ”  of  the  fairy  legend.  No.  612  in  this  series  is 
particularly  charming;  it  shows  brilliant  little  birds  in  relief 
flying  in  the  blue  sky,  or  perched  on  flowering  boughs  that  almost 
vie  with  their  own  resplendent  plumage.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  in  detail  the  wealth  of  design,  ingenuity,  and  beauty 
of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Son’s  cards,  which  are,  as  hitherto, 
distinguished  by  remarkable  elegance  of  mounting  and  perfection 
of  finish. 

Amongst  the  books  of  verses  we  particularly  notice  “  Rose¬ 
buds  and  Holly  Berries,”  extract  s  from  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Wordsworth, 
and  other  poets,  eminent  and  not  eminent,  illustrated  with  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  and  finish,  by  Harriett  M.  Bennett,  Linnie  Watt, 
Alice  Squire,  Agnes  Steel,  Mrs.  Whymper,  Annie  L.  Beale, 
Charles  Noakes,  George  Wright,  and  T.  R.  Kennedy.  “The 
Child's  Wish  in  June  ”  and  “  The  Sparrow’s  Nest  ”  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  taking  illustrations.  “  The  Holy  Childhood,”  by  Helen 
M.  Burnside ;  “  Carols  ”  by  Canon  Farrar,  illustrated  by  Alice 
Havers,  Fanny  Bowers,  Charles  Noakes,  Mrs.  Clausen,  and  others, 
are  attractive  and  well  got  up,  as  is  “  The  Twenty-third  Psalm,” 
illustrated  by  W.  Y.  Webb,  the  poems  under  the  illustrations 
by  Charlotte  Murray.  “  The  Old  Farm  Gate,”  by  Eliza  Cook, 
is  illustrated  by  G.  G.  Kilburne,  R.  J.  Albert,  Fanny  and 
Stephen  Bowers.  “  Songs,  Carols,  and  Chimes,”  by  the  Marquess 
of  Lome,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Canon  Bell,  are  very  prettily  illus¬ 
trated  by  many  of  the  above-named  artists.  “  God  Speed”  is 
another  fascinating  little  book  ;  also  “Day  Dreams,”  “Our  Pets,” 
by  Helen  Marion  Burnside,  and  a  Calendar  for  the  year  1 889. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  rather  interesting  to  come  across  a  volume  in  defence  of 
the  study  of  rhetoric  (1).  M.  Chaignet,  a  vieu.v  de  la  vieille  of 
French  academic  culture,  laments  the  decay,  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
tinction,  of  this  study,  and  his  complaints  will  find  echo  in  other 
lands.  Gram,  still  loquitur ;  LHa.,  though  less  commonly  than 
once,  still  vera  docet ;  while,  as  for  the  sciences  of  the  Quadrivium, 
they  are  as  flourishing  as  ever.  But  the  third  sister  of  the 
Tritium  is  in  evil  case.  The  art  verba  colorandi  is  by  no  means 
lost,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  knows,  but  Rhet.  no  longer  superintends 
the  operation.  The  very  class  which  bears  the  time-honoured 
name  in  French  schools  has,  it  seems,  dropped  the  study ;  while 
in  our  own  country  the  code  and  fountain-head  of  it,  the 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  has  (unless  it  has  been  very  recently  re¬ 
instated  by  some  of  the  infinite  freaks  of  University  pottering 
and  tinkering)  passed  for  a  full  generation  out  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  whereof  it  once  formed  a  main 
text-book.  Some  of  the  methods  of  old  rhetoric-teaching  are 
retained  in  certain  Scotch  manuals  of  “  composition.”  But  the 
science  as  there  displayed  is  rather  likely  to  excuse  its  own 
abolition  than  to  cause  regret  for  it.  We  so  far  agree  with  M. 
Chaignet  that  we  think  the  total  disuse  of  the  study  of  what  may 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  style  a  very  bad  thing.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  text  does  not  quite  bear  out 
his  preface.  The  latter  is  an  attack  (if  it  were  not  for  a  laudable 
preservation  of  academic  urbanity  in  it,  we  had  almost  said  a 
violent  attack)  on  the  historical  and  impressionist  schools  of  lite¬ 
rary  criticism,  from  Sainte-Beuve  downwards;  but  the  text  is 
litt  le  more  than  an  historical  sketch  itself,  followed  by  or  combined 
with  an  account  of  rules  which,  as  M.  Chaignet  himself  could 
hardly  refuse  to  admit,  concern  almost  entirely  one  department 
of  literature — oratory — and  concern  that  in  a  rather  cut-and-dried 
manner.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  mere  historical-compara¬ 
tive  method,  which  has  been  in  favour  of  late,  nor  the  mere 
deductive  method,  behind  which  the  “  classical  ”  tradition  en¬ 
trenched  itself  till  its  enemies  simply  left  it  to  die  of  inanition  in 
its  beleaguered  fortress,  will  do  alone.  We  must  judge  of  style 

(T)  La  ihetorique  et  son  histone.  Tar  A.  E.  Chaignet.  Paris:  liouillon 
et  Yicweg. 
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by  rules,  and  we  must  constantly  strengthen,  revise,  and  extend 
our  rules  by  considering  new  examples  of  style.  The  fault  of 
the  old  system  was  that  it  only  did  the  first ;  the  fault  of  the  new 
is  that  it  does  not  even  completely  do  the  last. 

Although  the  late  M.  Caro’s  (2)  main  business  was  philosophy, 
we  liked  him,  we  confess,  better  when  he  dealt  with  literature 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  On  these  latter,  his  philosophy  kept 
him  from  being  trivial ;  on  philosophy  itself  his  interest  in  other 
subjects  rather  tended  to  make  him  so.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
called  himself  an  eclectic,  but  the  faults  of  eclecticism,  as  that 
word  was  understood  by  and  after  Cousin,  became  rather  glaring 
in  him.  lie  was  too  prone  to  say  “  spiritual  ”  or  sentimental  or 
sensible  things  about  philosophy,  instead  of  philosophizing. 
Accordingly,  these  papers  of  his — some  on  philosophical  persons 
and  books,  M.  Jules  Simon,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  M.  Ravaisson,  and 
others  ;  some  on  general  questions,  such  as  Comment  les  dorjmes 
fimssent  et  renaissent — have  a  slight  defect  of  “  woolliness.”  They 
resemble  rather  clever  sermons  on  philosophy  than  philosophical 
tractates,  and  they  occasionally  go  off  into  mere  ingenious 
verbosity.  Still  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  worth  reading ;  for 
M.  Caro  was  an  exceedingly  well-read  man  ;  he  had  a  wide 
circle  of  interests  and  of  intelligences,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  only  dulness  could  call  him  dull. 

The  late  M.  Henri  de  Pene’s  Demi-crimes  (3)  is  a  novel  telling 
of  speculative  fathers  and  bookmaking  sons  and  various  moving 
incidents — a  novel  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  good  many 
others,  but  bearing,  for  those  who  care  for  such  a  recommendation, 
the  recommendation  of  being  written  by  a  person  who  was  very 
much  dans  le  mouvement.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  to 
others  will  be  M.  Arsene  Idoussaye’s  introductory  eulogy.  Henri 
de  Pene’s  career  was  rather  a  curious  one,  and  typical  of  one  side 
of  that  many-sided  phenomenon  journalism.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  apparently  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  with  a  tendency 
rather  to  retire  from  general  society.  He  married  early,  and 
seems  to  have  been  devoted,  and  reasonably  so,  to  his  wife.  His 
political  principles  were  those  of  French  gentlemen ;  and  quite 
early  in  his  career,  having  been  supposed  to  have  insulted  the 
army,  he  fought  two  duels  with  two  successive  challengers  out 
of  hand,  getting  the  better  of  his  first  adversary,  but  being 
dangerously  wounded  by  the  second.  At  the  same  time 
his  style  of  journalism  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to  the 
American  kind  than  to  any  that  English  journalists,  not  of 
the  gutter  class,  care  much  to  meddle  with,  and  with  pen, 
though  not  in  the  last  actually,  he  was  something  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  boulevard  chroniqueur.  In  fact,  an  instance  once  more  of 
“  Satan’s  Invisible  A  orld  Displayed.”  Mondame  (4)  begins  very 
well,  with  a  sculptor's  studio  in  a  distant  part  of  Paris,  a  yellow 
cat,  a  mysterious  lodger,  and  a  more  mysterious  visitor,  who 
comes  at  night  and  avails  himself  of  the  yellow  cat’s  superfluous 
provisions.  Tortures  would  not  induce  us  to  say  anything  more 
about  the  book,  which  is  a  very  fair  example  of  M.  Hector  Malot’s 
workmanlike  and  inoffensive  art.  As  for  Le  Mahatma  (5),  it  tells, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  introduction  of  an  Indian  seer  to 
Parisian  society.  Of  course  the  only  persons  who  come  quite 
well  out  of  the  matter  are  a  civil  engineer  and  his  beloved,  who 
apparently  benefits  by  the  reflected  virtues  of  civil  engineering. 
There  is  good  satire  in  the  way  in  which  a  Communist-atheist 
brother  and  sister,  M.  and  Mile.  Pecou,  become  almost  at  once  the 
Mahatma’s  dupes,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  cry  “  Nazaraee,  victus 
es.”  But  they  are  not  able. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


7?  URAL  ITALY,  by  William  Nelthorpe  Beauclerk,  LL.D. 

(Bentley  &  Son),  presents  in  compact  form  a  general  survey 
of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  a  survey  that  is  both  comprehensive  and  methodical,  put 
forth  with  much  of  the  brevity  and  exactitude  of  a  Consular 
Beport .  Dr.  Beauclerk’s  book  is  stored  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  derived  from  personal  observation,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  agricultural  outlook  in  Italy  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  that  country. 
Visitors  to  the  Italian  Exhibition  doubtless  found  much  in  the 
splendid  show  of  raw  products  and  of  industries  depending  upon 
them  to  strengthen  the  popular  notion  that  Italy  is  a  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  wine  and  oil  and  other  natural  sources  of  wealth.  Dr. 
Beauclerk’s  facts  and  figures  tend  to  correct  many  pleasing 
fallacies  associated  with  the  “  Garden  of  Europe.”  He  shows 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  Italian  agriculture  can  be 
compared  favourably  even  with  that  of  northern  Europe.  In 
many  districts  farming  is  still  in  a  state  of  extreme  barbarism. 
Little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  disastrous  results 
that  have  followed  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests.  Drought 
and  floods  are  almost  annually  recurrent  in  many  parts  from  this 
cause,  while  malaria,  as  the  French  have  shown  in  Algeria,  might 
be  considerably  checked  by  judicious  planting.  Dr.  Beauclerk 
notes  improvement  in  many  branches  of  cultivation  in  some  parts 
ol  the  country,  though  certain  profitable  crops  are  much  neg¬ 
lected  and  the  production  of  others  is  attended  with  vexatious 

(2)  Philosophic  et  philosophes.  Par  E.  Caro.  Paris:  Hacliette. 

(3)  Demi-crimes.  Par  Id.  de  Pfene.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Mondaine.  Par  IE  Malot.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(51  Le  Mahatma.  Par  G.  Bussy  et  G.  Lebre.  Paris:  Marpon  et 
Siammarion. 


fiscal  restrictions.  Vines  are  grown  on  the  worst  possible  system 
generally;  and  wine  is  too  frequently,  through  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  of  the  wretchedest  description.  Both  the  quality 
and  production  of  corn,  wine,  silk,  oil,  rice,  fruit,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  might  be  enormously  improved  in  most  districts  of  Italy. 
Cotton,  which  was  successfully  grown  during  the  American  War, 
is  now  much  neglected.  The  great  obstacles  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress,  as  summed  up  by  Dr.  Beauclerk,  are  the  excessive  land 
taxes,  the  lack  of  education,  and  the  want  of  some  good  working 
system  of  agrarian  credit.  The  land  taxes  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  “  four  times  the  sums  received  from  taxes  on  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures.”  In  fourteen  years,  from  1862  to 
1874,  the  total  mortgage  debt  of  the  county  was  doubled,  and  is 
now  “quoted  at  the  enormous  sum  of  20  milliards.”  In  188 1  the 
province  of  Port  Maurizio  had  mortgages  amounting  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  A  curious 
example  is  given  of  the  burden  of  compulsory  road-making  in 
remote  rural  districts.  Castelsaraceno,  a  poor  commune  of  2,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  alpine  heights  of  Latronico,  in  southern  Italy, 
is  called  upon  to  make  twenty  miles  of  road,  which  will  cost 
nearly  40,000;. — “  a  sum,”  says  Dr.  Beauclerk,  “  equal  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  inhabitants.”  Altogether, 
it  appears  that  rural  Italy  needs  a  good  deal  of  developing. 

Dr.  James  Brown  follows  a  sound  biographical  method  in 
his  Life  of  William  B.  Robertson,  D.D.,  of  Irvine  (Glasgow: 
Maclehose  &  Co.)  He  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  preacher’s 
correspondence  and  journals,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  life  with  a 
straightforward  simplicity  which  makes  the  book  both  pleasant 
and  easy  reading.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  more  than 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  capacity  as  a  preacher. 
The  charms  of  conversation  and  oratory  may  long  survive  the 
hour  of  utterance  in  the  memory  of  hearers,  but  they  cannot  be 
reproduced  for  others.  Fortunately  the  letters  in  Dr.  Brown’s 
book  afford  genuine  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  William 
Robertson  of  Irvine.  They  are  full  of  geniality,  fervour,  and 
sympathy.  They  show  the  power  and  resources  of  expression 
that  belong  to  the  gift  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton’s  Imaginary  Sonnets  (Elliot  Stock) 
are  put  forth  as  the  “  imaginary  utterances  ”  of  illustrious 
historical  personages,  in  some  cases  directly  addressed  to  other 
illustrious  personages,  in  others  delivered  to  the  vague  ambient 
air.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Milan  (1430)  calls  upon  certain  “shadows 
and  sounds” — 

Who  wraps  me  in  a  clammy  cloak  of  fear? 

The  air  seems  full  of  throttling  hands  that  float 
Invisible,  and  plaj^  about  my  throat. 

While  unseen  daggers  tickle,  ever  near. 

“Lorenzo  de  Medicis  to  his  last  Autumn”  (1491)  is  decidedly 
Tennysonian : — 

Now  falls  the  autumn  in  a  rain  of  gold 
And  makes  a  very  Danae  of  earth. 

Mr.  Lee-Hamilton's  sonnets  are  not  without  a  certain  felicity  of 
phrase.  They  are  picturesque  where  they  should  be  dramatic. 
The  style  of  one  is  the  style  of  all — Cellini  and  Faustus,  Ezzelin 
and  Captain  Kidd,  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Wandering  Jew,  they 
are  all  of  one  school  of  declamation. 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  Old-Fashioned  Roses  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  is  a  book  of  verse  that  wins  the  eye  at  a  glance  by  its  pretty 
pale  blue  and  white  binding.  Much  of  the  verse  is  pretty,  even 
dainty,  in  execution  ;  though  people  who  like  old-fashioned  roses 
will  not  care  to  be  told,  in  “  Hoosier  dialect  ” — 

There  ain’t  no  style  about  ’em, 

And  they’re  sort  o’  pale  and  faded  ; 

Yet  the  doorway  here,  without  ’em, 

Would  he  lonesomer,  and  shaded 
With  a  good  deal  blacker  sliadder 
Than  the  morning-glories  makes, 

And  the  sunshine  would  look  sadder 
For  their  good  old-fashion’  sakes. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  say  that  some  of  Mr.  Riley's  poems  are  art-* 
less  and  pleasing,  and,  as  the  poet  says  of  the  roses, 

We  like  'em  cause  they  kind  0’ 

Sort  o’  make  a  feller  like  ’em. 

There  is  not  much  to  characterize  in  Reed  Music,  by  Allison 
Hughes  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  The  verse  is  fairly  fluent 
and  melodious.  Fibula;,  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  is  a  slim  volume  of  lyrics,  including 
a  “Song  of  the  Bachelor  Beggar,”  some  dolorous  “Midnight 
Sapphics”  that  irresistibly  recall  the  immortal  Knife-grinder, 
and  a  song  of  Cupid  in  which  “  women”  rhymes  to  “  Hymen.” 

Charles  Mackay’s  Selected  Poems  and  Songs  (Whittaker  &  Co.) 
is  a  capital  selection  from  the  poet’s  twelve  volumes  in  handy 
form,  though  we  could  well  spare  Angus  B.  Reach’s  criticism, 
which  is  given,  with  other  testimonial  papers,  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction. 

The  “  Happy  Thoughts"  Birthday  Booh,  compiled  from  Mr. 
Punch's  pages  by  Miss  Rosie  Burnand  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.), 
is  the  last  arrival  in  the  pleasant  and  growing  family  of  “Birth¬ 
day  Books,”  quite  the  latest  come  and  loveliest  far,  we  may  say 
with  the  poet.  It  has  certainly  more  happy  thoughts  on  a  page 
than  any  book  of  its  class.  There  are  two  or  tlrree  a  day,  in¬ 
geniously  arranged  so  as  to  fit  the  mood  of  all  young  ladies  and 
all  descriptions  of  men,  and  you  may  be  fortunate  to  find,  not 
merely  a  “  happy  thought  ”  recorded  on  your  natal  day,  but  also 
a  waggish  “  Dumb  Cramboish  ”  cut  for  your  diversion. 
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Mr.  A.  T.  Vanderbilt’s  Gold,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  also  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Sonnenscliein),  is  a  brief  resume  of 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  “  goldfields  ’  of  the  British  Isles, 
compiled  from  geological  and  other  authorities.  Here’s  your  rich 
Peru,  it  seems  ;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get  at  it,  and  is  there 
enough  of  the  metal  to  repay  capitalists  P 

That  useful  annual  the  British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1889 
(Stationers’  Company),  appears  with  all  its  admirable  and  familiar 
features,  as  a  book  for  reference  and  budget  of  information. 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkliouse  deals  with  the  “Art  of  the  Year,  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight  discourses  on  the  Drama,  and  Mr.  E.  "Y\  .  Maunder 
summarizes  the  achievements  of  Science. 

In  the  new  number  of  Ft  Art  (Paris :  Librairie  de  1  Art)  M.  Emile 
Michel  concludes  his  critical  study  on  (he  Brueghels  with  a  dis¬ 
criminating  and  sympathetic  essay  on  the  works  of  J ohn  Brueghel 
(“  velvet  ”  Brueghel),  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  after 
famous  examples  in  various  collections. 

Among  recent  photographs  by  Mr.  Barraud,  in  the  series 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  (Bentley  &  Son),  especially  worthy 
of  note  are  the  portraits  of  the  Marchioness  of  Granby,  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  and  Sir  Daniel  Gooch. 

In  the  “Portrait.  Gallery”  by  Walery — Our  Celebrities,  edited 
by  Dr.  L.  Engel  (Sonnenscliein) — we  have  to  note  excellent 
photographic  portraits  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Buraand,  Mr.  Edmund  Vates, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Miss  Charlotte  Vonge^s 
Dynevor  Terrace  (Macmillan) ;  Mrs.  Ewing’s  Mrs.  Overtheivay  s 
. 'Remembrances ,  illustrated  by  J.  Wolf  and  J.  A.  Pasquier  (Bell  & 
Sons) ;  A  Prince  of  the  Blood,  by  James  Payn  (Ward  &  Downey)  ; 
and  Vol.  III.  of  My  Novel,  “  pocket  volume  edition  ”  (Routledge). 

We  have  also  received  the  third  volume  of  Rosmini’s  Psycho- 
loyy  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ;  One  of  the  Forty,  t  ranslated  from 
FImmortel  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  by  A.  W.  and  Margaret  de  G. 
Verrall  (Sonnenscliein) ;  An  American  Hero,  the  story  of  W. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Frances  E.  Cooke  (Sonnenscliein)  ;  The  Pro- 
phet ;  and  other  Poems,  by  Isaac  R.  Baxley  (Putnam’s  Sons) ; 
British  Industries  in  Danyer,  by  Robert  Boyd  (Ileywood) ;  Two 
Fairy  Girls  and  Two  Magic  Pearls,  &  fairy  extravaganza,  “  also 
Poems,”  by  John  Litart  (Laurie) ;  and  A  Lay  of  a  Cannibal 
Island;  and  other  Poems,  by  John  George  W  atts  (Judd  &  Co.) 
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L.— To  be  LET  or  SOLD,  a  First-class 

roviding  ample  accommodation  for  a  gentleman’s  establish- 
health  and  comfort  require.  The  house  contains  14  rooms, 
tories.  conch-house,  and  stabling:.  Extensive  grounds  (more 
linrr  a  thickly- planted  orchard  of  fertile  trees.  Rent.  £200* 
Hesse  House,  15  Christchurch  Road,  Streatliam  Hill,  S.VV. 

SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA. 

guaranteed  pure,  soluble  cocoa. 

“Society”  says:— “The  QUEEN  invariably  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina 
brought  to  her  bedside  at  7.30 ;  and  two  hours  later  she  drinks  the  same  beverage 
at  the  breakfast-table.” 


;treatiiam  iiil 

'  FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  p 
ent  and  every  convenience  that 
od  kitchen,  &c.  Two  conserva 
an  one  and  a  half  acres),  indue 


HIGHLY  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


PURE-SOLUBLE. 

VAN 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 

MADE  INSTANTLY. 

HOUTEN’S 

“Once  used,  always  used — • 
its  purity  is  beyond  question.” 

Health, 

“  It  is  admirable — flavour 

COCOA. 

perfect — aud  so  pure.” 

British  Medical  Journal. 

C.  J.  VAN  IIOUTEN  &  ZOON, 

WEESP,  HOLLAND. 

pIIRISTMAS  FIRESIDE  (RIFT.— CARTER'S  LITERARY 

Kj  MACHINE.  Used  by  the  late  EMPEROR  FREDERICK  of  Germany  for  holding  his 
book,  writing  desk,  ■'  c.,  when  reclining  on  the  sofa,  easy  chair.  Deliciously  luxurious. 
Prices  from  £1  is.  Illustrated  price  books  post  free.— John  Carter,  6a  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. 


POYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN’S 

JLVi  INSTITUTION.  Founded  1SG7. 

TIIE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements.  £6,000.  Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,300. 

Number  of  Inmates  100.  Out-Pensioners,  200. 

2'atron _ Rear-Admiral  II.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH.  K.G* 

C7<atrman— Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless.  .  .  ,  „  ,  .  r 

woo  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  irom 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Seaman.  Mate,  or  Master. _ 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

/; ( i nkc ;  n — Mess r s .  WILLIAMS,  DEACON.  *  CO. 

Office  :  58Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  W.  E.  DENNY,  Secretary, 
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T  jYCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

KARL  05  Hrf  Richard  MlnXildD«Mp^  PRJNCE 


VAR1 — “Vr”614L''u"xV  MAissriELD’S  SEASON.  To-nMit  at  8  45  PRrwrF 

8  by  ALWAYS  INTEXDEI)16 *M  ATI^’PF6  TcTd  \ yS  sorti!?i"al  c^arf?ter-  Preceded  at 
J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  vrt J  v  m 1  nt  2; °-  Box  office  (Mr. 

THEATRE,  Saturday.  Decern KAKL  Wl11  be  TRANSFERRED  to  the  GLOBE 


QXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  COWLEY  OXFORD  _ 

then*  applications  not  later  than  December  12  tetu  Jtars  a®c»  must  send  in 

*  or  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD- MASTER. 


/^T)VOT  \  T  Tt  \  - - 7~ - - - -  iOine  IlEA d-master. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 

(Mozart)  ;  Overture,  ••  Lee  fr.t&"  &?{£  Bov. are  r^i™,  r.™  J2H2*  *5*. “'“l  W “<hW*. 

I(ir  Ori'llOofpa  itnrl  PL......  I  .1  V  r  i  i  ...  ’  . 


7\f  '  c;  ..  ’  1,11  •  -a-ugusi  ivjo 

(Mozart)  ;  Overture,  “  Les  Francs  J 

Tzigane  (Wormier),  first  time  in  England  Sea^M.to  2sfd  ian8e  Slav“<JUi-'''  «'«->«  Suite 


{CJ.  EOS  YE  NOR 


GALLERY— FIRST 

PASTELS 
NOW  OPEN  from  10.0  a.m.  to  0.0  p.m 
Admission,  ONE  SHILLING. 


s 


VELASQUEZ  AND  TITIAN. 

NISH  ETCHINGS  by  R.  AY.  MACBETH,  A.R.A. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  BREDA .  Vela^ouez 

THE  TAPESTRY  WEAVERS  .  vela.  QUIZ. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ALONZO  CANO..  . 

THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE .  .  Titian- 

ST.  MARGARET  . 

ON  VIEW  at  ROBERT  DUUTHORNE’S  GALLERY 

_  5  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


- —  *  r.ivii. ,  viunu  mil,  1V111U&01. 

at^welveor  thirteen^0™  $CVCU  of  ■»  rct“ined  “til  ready  to  enter  a  Public  School 

4Siy=¥i?^^  nistory* 

™tIOn  or  S£^S2SiM!SSat^ 


vcugious.  moral,  ana  UJivsical  Training  lu“uu 

Windsor. th  part,cular8  and  references  apply  to  Miss  Hibbuud,  Bell  Farm,  Clewer  Hill, 


BRUCE  C  A  S  1  L  E  S  C  H  0  0  L,  near  Tottenham. 


NATIONAL 


ART  _ 

FIRST  CONGRESS.  1898.  LIVERPOOL.  DECEMBER  3  to  7 
/  '■««?.»«,  SIR  I  REDE  RICK  LEIGHTON,  BARI'.,  P  R  A 
Mill  deliver  OPENING  ADDRESS,  MONDAY  EVENING,  December  3. 

On  following  da^  s  Opening  Addresses  in  Sections  by 

(  (  •  _ _  J 


R°fALL  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX  AMIN  A- 

I  ION  mil  be  held  in  April  lSHi),— Apply,  IIkau-Mastrb,  llossnll,  Fleetwood. 


ASSOCIATION.  ^WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

"IT'"™  *  *-  *  ’  ForPd2dRi„??,NCIES  0,1  th,e  foundations  will  be  held  ‘on  January  16  17  IS 

Imdumied  information  army  to  the  Hbad-Mastke,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westniinster.’  ’ 


WALTER  CRANE,  II.  W.S. 

SYDNEY  COLVIN,  M.A. 

RIGHT  HON.  A.  .7.  MUNDELLA,  M.P. 

and 


L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 

PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

ALF.  GILBERT,  A.R  A 

r,  ,  _  uyj^.  vv.  •) .  jvi U  IN  L)Uj  i  iIj. 

Each  Section  will  meet  DAILY  at  the  WALKER  ART  GALLERY  for  Readin 
Discussion  of  1  upers  by  Royal  Academicians  and  other  Authorities. 

row  Rn  d\T*eri  Ti  w^°heTTSUinea-  As5°ciotes’  Tickets,  Haifa  Guinea. 

Can  be  had  troni  M i .  JOHN  DU N,  Hon  Treasu rer  •  nt  Purr’e  Rani-Smr  /•  t  • 

pool ;  or  at  the  Congress  offices,  Walker  Art  GaTe^  Liverpooi.3  S  C°“'pany’  Llver 

M  .  M.  CONW  AY.  Gen.  Jinn.  Secretary. 
IIENRi  E.  RENSBURGI  , 

FRANK  JOHN  LESLIE/  Local  Hon-  Secs. 


MR-  W0JATUAM,  the  MANOR  HOUSE,  LEE,  S.E. 


ATEtV  ATIIENzEUM  CLUB  (founded  1878)  has  VACANCIES 

ffir  a  limited  number  of  additional  MEMBERS.  Town  Subscriptions.  £4  4s.  ;  Country 
J.2  2s.  For  paiticulars,  apply  to  the  Seciietary,  25  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mail  East.  y 


WOOLWICH  AND  SANDHURST  EXAMINATIONS 
June  lSSs. 

The  following  Candidates  passed  from  Mr.  Wolffram’S  Establishment  — 
Examination.  Name.  ‘.r  , 

Woolwich  .  Hawksley,  H.P.T . both.’. 

Woolwich  .  Younger,  J.  A.  C .  33  .  ?S? 

Woolwich  .  Henning,  P.  \V.  B .  yist . i#> . 


R I  S  II 


LADIES’  FUND. 


DISTRESSED  _  _  _  „ 

Patroness—  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

„  Executive  Committee . 

President-  II .R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  LORSE 
^  'ce- 1  resident— Her  Grace  the  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 
Chairman—  The  MARQI  EjiS  of  WATElir  OKD,  K.P. 

Mrs.  Leckie. 

Mrs.  Mongomerie. 

M»s.  Edgar  W.  Brodie. 


Sandhurst  .  Tredgold,  J.  A.  T . 

Sandhurst  .  Graham,  J.  M.  A .  .  n  h‘" 

Sandhurst  .  Adkins,  A.  S . ...***  30th 


Sandhurst  .  Lewes,  C.  G.  .  . _ 

Sandhurst  .  Moriartv,  R.  Li.  S. 

Sandhurst  .  Carter,  0.  M  ..  .. 

Sandhurst  .  Twcedie,  W.  J.  13. 

Sandhurst  .  Allen,  H.  M . 

Sandhurst  .  Muir.  I’ . 

Sandhurst  .  1 1  ulseberg,  E  A 

Sandhurst  .  Lawivnson.  T.  G.’b 

Sandhurst  .  Rickman,  G.  E.  .. 


The  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 
The  Lady  Mary  Howard. 

The  Coun'ess  Waldeg'ave. 
"The  Countess  of  i.ective. 

The  Lady  Emma  Tulhot. 

The  Lady  Agnes  Daniell. 

The  Lady  Bloomfield. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Westbury. 
The  lion.  Mrs.  Swintou. 

Lady  McCiintOck. 

Mrs.  Goschen. 

Mrs.  Hatton. 


31st . 

.  63rd . 

.  73rd . 

.  79th . 

. .  99  th . 

.  9th  <Cuv.) . 

.  W.I.C . 

.  Q.C . 

.  If. Q.C . 


8379 

8358 

7894 

7tSS3 

7361 

7295 

7233 

7051 

6926 

6871 

4599 
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Miss  Emily  Leslie, 
to  iss  Craigie. 

General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Bart. 
L  eut. -Colonel  Davidson. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Hatton. 

F.  Ogle  Moore,  Esq. 

E.  Parker  Young,  Esq. 

Augustus  Hill,  Esq. 

Robert  Martin,  Esq. 


QEOXDALL  SCHOOL,  1ARNIIAM,  Surrey. — Invigorating* 

Schor  Is0  Koval  P"1ilr*d  Csee  Ke~istrar's  Report).  Preparation  lor  Public 

Au  '  *  c* p  ,euch  and  German  gua  an  teed  ;  school  farm,  cnekec  and  fout- 
ball  fields,  tennis,  carpenter’s  simp,  riding  ponies—Address,  Principal.  cllCKCt  uua  ,0ot" 


Hon.  Treasurer— ROLi  ND  Y.  BEYAN,  Esq. 

Ban1  ers— Messrs.  BARCLAY,  RANSOM,  &  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Manageress  (Work  Dep6t)-Miss  L.  WARBURTON,  66  South  Audley  Street,  W. 

nmke  a  VPry  u/g?nt  APPEAI/  on  behalf  of  the  above  Fund,  and  desire  to 
state  that  a  verj  large  number  of  the  sufferers  through  the  non-payment  of  rent  m  Iieland. 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land,  and  other  causes  »in*  mi'iiuv  In  4*.. ..I,  *’ 


rPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head 

,h.  i  MwfreMM  respectively  of  Blackbeatli  and  South  Hampstead  High  Schools  if  residin'  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Han, pstead,  menc  a  tew  YOUNG  LADIES  V  l.oard  and  educate 
J ‘"“"Kcmenbi  ate  those  ot  a  reHned  h.,me.  Large  playground  and  full-  ized  tennis! 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degiees.  Reference  kindly  Lermitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils. -4t  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.\\.  **  tted 


Radford  house,  coyent  it  y. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SO  S  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  lnoo. 
Boys  reeetved  lrom  >tx  to  I  welve years  ot  age,  and  p.  eparcd  for  College  and  Local  Exam mi- 
‘l?"*’J.l:iCh  i‘*te  ,h,it  le.rt"  V1  success.ull.v  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Eight  acres 
of  reci eation0round._ Apply  lur  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Mies  IIol'Giiton. 


..  .....  -.ners  are  assisted  to  employment  and  to  emigrate  by  donations  and  loans.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  in  a  destitute  condition  over  seventy  years  of  a*e  and 
Ur»  ri°  Wlirk-  .  M°nthly  grants  ure  made  to  these  to  keep  them  out  of  the  woxkhouscT 
Relief  is  administered  without  reference  to  creed  or  politics. 

A  register  lias  been  opened  with  a  view  to  meet  applications  for  governesses,  companions 
nurses,  &c.  ' 

A  depot  has  also  been  established  for  the  sale  of  work,  and  orders  are  received  for  trousseaux 
embroidery,  smocking,  baby- linen,  handkerchief  marking,  and  work  of  all  kinds.  ’ 

Contributions  ot  clothing  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House: 
b>  the  Bank  ot  England,  either  in  London  or  at  the  country  branches;  by  Messrs.  Barclay. 
Ransom,  &  Co..  1  1  all  Mall  East.  S.W..  or  .54  Lomhnrd  sm.pt  iv  r*  .  ti,,.  v i  n_..  * 


OF  AUSTRALIA, 


VU,,  A  Ull  iVIUll,  O . 

tressed  Ladies’  Fund. 

Office  and  Work  Depot, 66  South  Audley  Street) W.M‘ LEES- M«i°r-Gener»],  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


L  H E  FEDERAL  BANK 

Limited. 

JOINT  BANKERS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VICTORIA. 

Head  Office—  MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA. 

Brandies  ia  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia. 

Authorised  Capital,  £2,000,0.0.  Subscribed,  £300,000. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  £400,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £90.000. 

LONDON  BRANCH.  13  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  HENRY  BARKI.Y.  G.C.M.G..  K.C.B. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  ANDREW  CLARKE,  R.E.,  G.C  M  G  &e 
Hon.  HOWARD  SPENSLEY. 

business  of  every  description  connected  with  the  Australian  Colonies  transacted. 
DEPOSITS  of  £50  and  upwards  received  lor  periods  from  SIX  MONTHS  to 
IARS,  and  the  highest  rates  of  interest  allowed. 

g  -William  Street.  E.C. _ JOHN  II.  BUTT.  Manuner. 


Bankinj 
FIXED 
FIVE  YE 
18  Kin 


THE  BANK  of  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  Limited. 

TV-™  .  ...  ' 


gOUTH  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

President—  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 
Head-Master— TYtc  Rev.  E.  u’AUQUIER.  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Principles  of  tire  Church  of  England.  230  boys  ■  2  Masters 
(Graduates). 


Est.ihlisi(F.d  1811. 

PitixciPAr.  Braxchks.  ADELAIDE  and  MELBOURNE. 
CAPITAL,  £800,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £100,010. 


RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £.300,000. 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  demand  are  issued  on  the  Bank's  Branches  anil 
A  cntsthrongnou.the  Australian  (  Monies.  Telegraphic  transfers  made.  Bills  lic-otiated 
. UCPOxlTS  received  for  tixc'l  periods,  at  rates  which  can  b~e  ascer- 


Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  comne- 
tition.  1 


tuined  on  application. 

31  Lombard  street,  E.C. 


JAMES  ANDERSON,  General  Manager, 


Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres 
CyelePath,&c.  ’ 

Fees  for  Bourd  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Timrp  m.'VT-lx  HT'm.'ltn.on  ~  7 


COUTH -EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR 

Under  flic  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  D’AUQUIEIt  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WHITING. 
Fees  same  a6  in  the  College. 

For  full  imormation  as  to  both  Brandies,  apply  to  Head-Master. 


SCHOOL. 


post  free  on  application. 


E  G  E. 


"BRIGHTON  COLL 

JIcad-Mastei  Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A. 

Hcad-ilasler  of  Civil  and  Military  Department— E.  A.  A.  SPENCER,  Esq.,  M.A. 
late  of  Cheltenham  College. 

Head-Master  of  Junior  Department— V.  C.  WICKHAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Schpol  lias  a  Classical  Side  on  which  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Xc.  There  is  also  a  Civil  and  Military  Department,  the  work  in  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  passing  hoys  direct  into  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  or  Cooper’s  Hill,  or  for 
business  li  e.  There  is  a  J  unior  Department  for  Boys  from  eight  to  thirteen,  with  separate 
Boarding-house,  school  buildings,  and  stuff  of  Masters. 


rJMIE  GREATEST  of  all  PIANOFORTES. 


ith  lull  particulars, 
FRANCIS  RAN  E NSCROFT, Manager, 


THE  STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 

Steinway  Hail,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portman  Square.  Loudon,  W 


ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-Y,  .  COOPERS’  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India, 
or  the  Colonies.  About  I*  Ii  1  Y  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  IsS'J.  For 
Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Werlcs  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 

apply  to  the  Secretary, at  the  College. 


■RIJOU  TOM  N  RESIDENCE,  Artistically  and  Elegantly 

T  r  r-nrvii^Ui'/.lVU'Y  Gcnlli  ma",  "  li°  is  ruin?  nl  roa.l  lor  six  Month,,  is  desirous  of 
Luri  rM.  Ills  IIoU.Ms,  to  an  exeeptional  tenant  :  suitable  ti.  the  rei|uircineiits  of  a  family 
ui  distincuon  anil  artistic  tastes  ;  three  maid  servants  aim  coachman  w  ill  be  lelt  ■  rent  mode- 

HM60ficgentdStreet?\VBnd  Car““g,:“’~ApI>ly  tu  JS,cssrJ-  Lincurv  at  Co.,  Estate  Agents, 


TOUR  IX  THE  MEDITERRANEAN-. 

THE  ORIENT  COMPANY 


"RADLEY  COLLEGE.— JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS.— SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS  tenable  for  four  years  at  the  School.  Four  of  £50.  one  £30.  one 
,£P*  Examination  begins  June  12,  1889.  Bovs  must  be  under  fourteen  on  January  1, 
1889.  x  or  further  particulars  apply  arden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


pow'ered 


on  the  20th  of 
Gibraltar,  Algiers. 

The  “  GARONNJ  _ 

Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 

{j,-  Q p px ^  ^  CO 
ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  |  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
For  Terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm. 


ght,  hut  und  cold  baths,  «fcc. 
1 
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THE  KARUN  RIVER. 

ONSIDERABLE  amusement,  and  not  a  little  edifica¬ 
tion,  may  be  extracted  from  comment  in  the  Russian, 
Russophil,  and  Russo-reptile  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
so-called  opening  of  the  Karun  River.  For  many  months 
it  has  been  an  occasional  habit  of  English  Gladstonians 
to  gird  at  the  doings  or  not-doings  of  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff  in  Persia.  What,  it  was  politely  asked,  was  the 
good  of  the  jobbery  which  sent  him  there  when  Russia 
wTas  more  and  more  eating  up  the  Persian  artichoke, 
when  the  late  railway  projects  from  the  Caspian  opened 
Teheran  to  easy  access,  and  so  forth  1  And  now  we  have 
the  more  Chauvinist  Russian  papers  bursting  with  rage 
at  the  countervailing  concession  obtained  by  the  English 
Ambassador  in  the  navigation  of  the  Karun.  Perhaps,  as 
political  geography  in  remote  regions  is  not  the  strong 
point  of  the  English  reader  generally,  it  may  not  be  imper¬ 
tinent  to  remark  briefly  what  and  where  the  Karun 
is.  It  is  a  river  which  used  to  run  straight  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  which  now  joins  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
the  estuary  of  the  combined  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  a  little 
below  Bussora,  and  rises  in  the  hills  which  form  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Persia,  at  a  point  not  far  from  being  opposite,  on  the 
other  side  of  this  central  range,  to  Ispahan.  Considering 
that  for  the  most  part  the  rivers  which  drain  to  the  south 
of  this  watershed  are  quite  unnavigable,  and  that  the  Karun 
is,  if  not  navigable  without  any  difficulty,  capable  of  being 
made  so  with  very  little,  the  advantage  of  its  use  in  opening 
up  the  commerce  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  in  ex¬ 
tending  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  now  practically 
served  by  British  and  British-Indian  vessels,  is  great  and 
unmistakable. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  however,  in  the  Russian 
outcry  is  its  intense  impudence.  Up  to  this  time  the  ground 
of  at  least  reasonable  Russian  claims  to  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Persia  has  been  limited  to  the  northern 
part  of  that  country.  The  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Caspian  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  Russian  lake,  the  successive 
extensions  of  Russian  territory  at  the  cost  of  Turkey  to  the 
west  of  Persia,  and  the  recent  corresponding  extension  at 
the  cost  of  the  Turcomans  to  the  north-east,  have  given  a 
sort  of  colour,  if  nothing  more,  to  this  claim.  But  with  the 
Persia  to  the  south  of  what  may  be  loosely  called  the  back¬ 
bone  Russia  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  It  is  out  of 
the  zone  of  her  influence  altogether,  and  to  make  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  interfere  -with  its  opening  up  by  other  countries 
is  equivalent  to  making  a  pretension  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean — that  is  to  say,  to  cut  off 
England  from  access  to  India  by  that  Syrian  route  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  established,  and  which  will  re¬ 
place,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  the  route  through 
Egypt  and  round  Arabia.  It  is  not  many  months  since  we 
pointed  out  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  England  to 
keep  this  route  open,  and  the  to-do  which  is  now  being- 
made  about  the  Karun  is  an  interesting  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  our  suggestions.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  sus¬ 
pected  that  this  disturbance  is  in  part  of  a  very  usual 
and  well-known  character.  The  Russians,  while  they  are 
indignant  with  the  Shah  for  giving  this  concession  to 
England,  are  also  indignant  with  his  Government  for  re¬ 
fusing  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  Residency  (for  that 
is  what  it  comes  to)  at  Meshed,  and  it  is  a  very  old  maxim 
with  suitors  that  by  clamouring  for  a  great  deal  you  make 
it  easier  to  get  a  little.  The  Meshed  business  is  far  from 
being  unimportant  to  England — indeed  it  is  a  sufficiently 
serious  matter  for  us.  But  it  involves  no  question  of  any¬ 
thing  like  the  importance  which  a  recognition  of  the  l  ight 
of  Russia  to  any  interference  whatever  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  have. 


We  do  not  want  to  maintain  these  waters  as  our  private 
property,  but  we  do  most  absolutely  insist  that  no  other 
Power  shall  have  a  right  to  shut,  or  an  opportunity  of 
shutting,  them  up,  and  with  them  that  great  avenue  from 
west  to  cast  which  has  been  so  long  unused,  but  which  must 
sooner  or  later  become  so  important.  The  more  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Russia  have  be  n  permitted  by  land  to  the 
north  of  India,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  hold  our  own  in 
Indian  waters. 


FRANCE. 

IT  is  always  necessary  to  begin  or  to  end  whatever  com¬ 
ment  one  may  have  to  make  on  French  politics  nowa¬ 
days  by  saying  that  there  is  more  probability  than  ever  of 
the  undefined,  but  more  or  less  revolutionary,  change  which 
is  coming  on  in  France.  The  remark  has  so  long  ceased  to 
possess  even  the  semblance  of  freshness  that  it  has  become 
almost  disgusting.  And  yet  it  is  so  manifestly  true  that 
there  is  no  resource  but  to  make  it.  Last  week  has  supplied 
a  cpiota  of  evidence  to  its  truth.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
country  now  tends,  by  general  confession,  though  for  suffi¬ 
ciently  mysterious  reasons,  to  discredit  the  Government  and 
to  strengthen  General  Boulanger.  The  slower  minds  of 
other  people  may  not  quite  understand  why  this  should  be 
so,  but  to  Frenchmen  it  is  apparently  clear.  There  seems 
to  come  a  time  to  all  Governments  in  France  when,  in  the 
popular  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  discredited,  and  are, 
as  a  court-martial  might  say,  hereby  discredited.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  “  hereby  ”  is  a  detail  of  no  moment. 
What  the  Government  does  or  does  not  do,  what  its 
enemies  do  or  do  not  do,  all  tend  to  the  same  end. 
This  period  has  arrived  for  M.  Floquet,  and  all  he  directly 
or  indirectly  represents.  Why  should  the  fact  that 
Boulangists  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  both 
been  striving  to  make  capital  out  of  the  Deputy  whose 
courage  in  1851  was  such  a  severe  satire  on  his  fellow- 
Deputies  be  considered  damaging  to  M.  Floquet  '!  There  is 
no  obvious  reason,  but  that  it  is  so  considered  is  beyond 
doubt.  Why  should  the  fact  that  a  procession  promoted  by 
somebody  else,  and  only  permitted  by  the  Ministry,  turned 
out,  as  such  things  are  apt  to  do,  a  much  smaller  affair  than 
the  promoters  had  expected,  be  held  to  have  discredited 
M.  Floquet  1  There  is  no  reason,  but  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  Ministry  is  feebler 
than  it  was  before,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  General 
Boulanger  is  stronger.  He  is  now-  the  recognized  heir  of 
the  Republic.  Among  his  supporters  there  are  some  who 
profess  to  consider  that  he  will  be  a  mere  trustee  for  their 
benefit.  The  Royalists  and  Bonapartists  profess  this  flatter¬ 
ing  belief ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  are  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  General  and  his  scheme.  He,  for  his  part,  is 
so  sure  of  their  support  that  he  makes  not  even  the  least 
pretence  of  intending  to  work  for  “  the  King.”  Apparently 
he  is  convinced  that  the  Conservative  parties  have  made 
their  minds  up  to  run  the  risk  of  what  will  follow  the  defeat 
of  the  Radicals.  They  are  backing  him  up  because  he  is 
the  enemy  of  their  enemies,  not  because  he  is  the  friend  of 
their  friends.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  weapon — he 
for  his  part  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  their  opinion  pro¬ 
vided  only  they  help  him.  That  they  will  do  so  becomes 
daily  more  certain ;  and,  further,  that  they  are  in  such  need 
of  him  as  to  be  prepared  to  help  him  on  his  own  terms. 
The  nature  of  the  alliance  between  them  is  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  latest  Bonapartist  manifesto.  The  General 
had  declared  that  whoever  voted  for  him  must  be  supposed 
to  vote  for  a  Republican  Revision  of  the  Constitution.  To 
this  the  Bonapartists  reply  that  they  do  not  presume  to 
dictate  the  answer  of  the  country,  but  will  vote  with  any- 
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body  who  is  in  favour  of  giving  it  a  chance  to  express  its 
opinion.  Now  the  General  is  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  of  the  referendum,  of  anything  you  like  which 
will  damage  the  Parliamentary  Republicans — therefore,  the 
Ronapartists  have  little  difficulty  about  voting  with  or  even 
for  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  im¬ 
mediate  crisis.  We  need  not  take  the  General’s  solemn 
protestations  of  innocence  of  any  intention  to  make  a  coup 
d  etat  too  seriously.  Probably  he  would  make  one  if  he 
could,  but  he  cannot.  He  is  very  much  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  frightened  Republicans  who  are  clamouring  for 
strong  measures.  The  will  may  be  there,  but  the  power 
is  wanting.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  army  will  not 
act  except  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  excited  Republicans  who  are  crying  out  for 
action  of  some  kind  do  not  explain  against  whom  it  is 
to  be  taken,  or  on  what  grounds.  As  long  as  the  General 
confines  himself  to  standing  as  a  candidate  and  to  nursing 
constituencies,  his  action  is  perfectly  legal.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  is  a  danger  to  peace  j  but  he  cannot  be 
put  under  lock  and  key  on  that  account.  Any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  took  so  mad  a  step  would  be  ruined  at  once, 
the  General  was  driven  from  office  simply  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  feared  by  Germany.  His  great  popularity 
dates  from  that  eviction,  and  the  alliance  which  got  the 
better  of  him  has  fallen  to  pieces.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  now  with  him.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  Frenchmen  are 
plainly  much  less  afraid  of  Germany  than  they  were. 
Either  they  believe  in  their  new  weapons  or  in  the  alliance 
ol  Russia,  or  else  they  are  simply  tired  of  the  part  of  de¬ 
feated  people.  It  is  really  too  much  when  Italy  takes  to 
lecturing  them.  That  all  this  constitutes  a  danger  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  probable  enough,  is  even  self-evident. 
But  it  is  no  danger  for  General  Boulanger.  If  French¬ 
men  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  can  speak 
in  a  higher  tone,  they  will  naturally  not  be  the  less  inclined 
to  vote  for  the  man  who  first  set  the  example  of  crowing  in 
the  old  style,  and  who  gave  everybody  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  Germany.  The  mere  fact  that  he  has 
gained  this  reputation  makes  him  safe  against  illegal  attack. 
For  his  own  part,  he  can  wait  for  the  general  election 
which  must  come  soon,  or  for  the  smash  which  may  come 
before  it.  The  struggles  of  Clemen c e a u s  and  Floquets 
may  be  matters  of  indifference  to  him.  Their  squabbles 
can  only  prove  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  Chamber 
is  incapable  of  governing ;  and,  while  they  are  trying  to 
f  lip  one_  another  up,  the  General  can  stand  and  wait  for 
the  election,  or  for  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
produce.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  French  Chamber 
had  not  much  dignity  to  lose,  but  even  it  must  suffer  from 
the  spectacle  of  deputies  pommelling  one  another  (a  horrible 
thing  to  Frenchmen)  and  then  not  fighting  a  duel.  The 
reason  why  MM.  Sasine  and  Basly  did  not  go  upon  the 
ii  Id  of  honour  is  of  a  kind  which  is  likely  to  prove  more 
damaging  to  the  Chamber  than  anything  else. 

It  is,  at  least,  possible  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  will 
pioduce  something  before  long  which  will  bring  on  a  very 
serious  crisis  indeed.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  is  ob- 
'  iouslJ  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  tether.  An  open  and  suc- 

c  essful  attack  on  its  shares  has  been  made  in  the  market _ 

a  pretty  clear  proof  that  business  men  have  lost  faith  in  its 
1  uture.  M.  de  Lesseps’s  recent  letter  is  little  better  than 
the  frantic  appeal  of  a  desperate  man  who  sees  bankruptcy 
staring  him  in  the  face.  Every  day  the  belief  is  growing  that, 
even  it  the  Canal  were  finished,  it  could  not  possibly  pay' 
and  that  it  cannot  be  completed  for  long.  In  face  of  such 
.1  position,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  tlie  present  issue  of 
shares  should  be  taken  up.  Failure  of  the  operations  means 
instant  ruin  to  the  Company,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  can 
i  lardly  be  other  than  fatal  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 
fens  of  thousands  of  small  investors  will  lose  their  money, 
and  immense  indirect  damage  will  be  done  to  the  financial 
bodies  which  have  financed  the  Company.  The  immediate 
result  will  be  a  storm  ol  rage  and  disappointment,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  casein  France,  the  Government  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  No  doubt  this  is  thoroughly  well  known  to  M. 
i  loquet  s  Cabinet,  and  would  be  known  to  whomsoever 
was  in  his  place.  Something  may  be  done  to  help  the 
ompany  along  for  a  time,  to  put  off  the  evil  day  until  after 
he  general  election.  But  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
s  to  postpone  disaster.  The  Panama  Canal  was  always 
mancially  an  insane  enterprise,  and  it  has  been  scandalously 
robbed.  It  is  thoroughly  rotten,  and  must  end  soon.  The 
Chamber  has  been  guilty  of  great  lolly  in  supporting  it  so 


far  as  it  has  done  already.  The  authority  given  to  the  last 
issue  ol  shares  was  extorted  by  fear  of  the  unpopularity  the 
ruin  ol  the  scheme  would  entail.  Now  the  prospect  of  ruin 
is  more  threatening  than  ever,  and  the  Chamber  will  be 
held,  and  justly  held,  partly  responsible. 


THE  SOUAKIN  DEBATES. 

IT  might  be  very  profitable,  though  it  could  hardly  be 
very  pleasing,  for  any  Briton  who  desires  to  know 
something  about  politics  to  compare  carefully  the  debates 
on  the  Souakin  affair  which  took  place  in  Parliament  last 
Saturday  and  Tuesday  with  the  communique  to  the  German 
press  which  was  slightly  noticed  here  last  week.  The 
language  of  that  comm  unique  was  very  much  what  might  have 
been  expected.  I  he  Germans  do  not  pride  themselves 
upon  politeness  (indeed,  it  would  not  be  much  good  if  they 
did),  and  they  do  pride  themselves  on  “  German  faith  ”  or 
outspokenness.  Moreover,  they  are  at  the  present  moment 
very  much  and  very  reasonably  annoyed  at  the  troubles 
which  have  come  upon  them  in  East  Africa.  So  they  point 
out,  not  quite  with  that  repose  which  might  be  desired,  that 
they  are  abstaining  from  treating  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
as  they  used  to  treat  the  mayors  of  French  villages  in  order 
to  oblige  England,  but  that,  if  England  shows  that  she  is 
not  to  be  counted  upon,  why  then — indistinct  but  dreadful 
things  will  follow.  It  is  rather  childish,  it  is  very  German, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  natural. 

But  can  any  one  who  has  carefully  heard  or  read  the 
debates  to  which  we  have  referred  say  with  hand  on  heart 
that  it  is  unjust?  We,  at  least,  are  wholly  unable  to  de 
any  such  thing.  It  is,  no  doubt,  thank  Heaven  1  quite  true 
that  even  now  a  debate  in  Parliament  does  not  wholly 
decide  the  policy  of  the  country.  The  irresponsibles  who 
chatter  in  Parliament  are  still  to  some  extent  held  in  check 
by  the  responsible  officials,  though  less  than  once  was  the 
case,  especially  now  that  such  action  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  is  possible.  But  the  speeches  in  these  debates 
were  not  pleasant  reading  for  anybody.  Mr.  Morley,  who 
opened  the  earlier  one,  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  most  of  those  speakers  who  followed  him.  He 
is  among  the  minority  of  Gladstonians  who  unreasonably 
enough,  but  consistently,  opposed  the  Egyptian  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  destitute  of  common  sense,  patriotism, 
and  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  his  Egyptian  policy  is,  it  at 
least  hangs  together,  and  is  not,  as  Mr.  Labouchere’s  some¬ 
what  similar  policy  is,  a  bad  joke  which  any  assembly  know- 
ing  anything  ol  t  he  facts  would  angrily  or  contemptuously 
stop.  But  Mr.  Morley’s  speech  showed  that  he,  like  most 
Gladstonians,  has  not  the  remotest  conception  of  what 
foreign  policy  means.  He  may  not  like  our  retention  of 
Egypt,  we  believe  he  does  not ;  but,  if  he  understood,  he 
is  too  honest  a  man  not  to  admit  that  Cairo  and  Souakin 
must  go  together.  But  he  does  not  understand  it ;  he  is, 
qud  Gladstonian,  debarred  from  understanding  it ;  and 
thus  his  speech  is  mere  foolishness.  Him  followed  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  who  does  know  something  about  the  matter. 
But  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  both  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  seems 
to  have  thought  the  occasion  suitable  for  delivering  an 
abstract  harangue  about  the  methods  of  stopping  the  slave 
trade,  very  good  in  its  way,  but  exceedingly  inappropriate 
to  the  particular  subject.  Sir  James  Fergusson’s  speech 
was  official,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  deferring  too 
much  to  the  methods  of  the  wicked  cynic  if  we  say  that  one 
official  speech  is  remarkably  like  another.  We  agree  rather 
more  with  Sir  James’s  conclusions  than  if  he  had  been  on 
the  other  side ;  but  we  can  say  little  more  in  favour  of  his 
arguments.  All  those  arguments,  where  they  were  good  at 
all,  went  to  something  much  wider  and  larger  than  a  black- 
troops-and-Borderers  expedition  to  brush  away  the  im¬ 
mediate  hornets’  nest  and  then  give  time  for  a  fresh  one  to 
form.  With  Sir  George  Campbell  we  fall  back  into 
stark  nonsense — into  the  kind  of  talk  which,  to  use  the  old 
phrase,  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  skies 
are  green  and  the  grass  blue.  And  so  the  thing  went  on. 
A  glimmer  of  reason  appeared  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  blunt 
question  whether  Mr.  Morley  wanted  us  to  withdraw  from 
Souakin  or  not ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  almost  entirely 
drowned  in  the  mist  of  unreason  raised  by  the  assertion  of 
the  same  speaker  that  there  was  no  intention  to  attempt 
the  reconquest  of  the  country  west  (the  Times  says  east, 
but  that  is  the  “vintageless  country  of  the  sea”)  of 
Souakin.  Nobody  but  an  official  could  gravely  make  such  a 
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statement  as  this ;  a  man  must  have  a  ruler  in  his  hand 
and  a  tillet  ol'  red  tape  round  his  brow  before,  after  the 
experience  ot  the  last  few  years,  he  can  adventure  on  any 
such  pi  onouncement.  Mr.  Maclean  showed  some  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  facts  that  had  yet  been  delivered.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  talked  sense,  as  might  be  expected  ;  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  also  talked  as  might  be  expected  from 
lum.  Lut  the  crown  of  hopelessness,  as  far  as  the  compre- 
hension  of  questions  of  foreign  policy  by  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  was  reached  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  even  on  Saturday.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  quote  from  that  speech  some  very  neat  points 
against  the  Government,  against  the  Opposition,  against 
Lord  Hartington,  against  the  policy  of  relieving  Souakin, 
against  the  policy  ot  not  relieving  Souakin,  against  a  score 
■ot  other  things  and  persons.  But,  if  anybody  can  find  in  it 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  rational  conception  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  duties  ol  England  in  Egypt,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a  sign  indicated  to 
us.  1  et  on  Saturday  Lord  Randolph,  if  incomprehensible 
or  uncomprehending,  was  at  any  rate  within  his  rights 
as  an  independent  member.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  any  partisan  of  his  a  palliation  of  his  conduct  on 
lues  day,  with  which  we  deal  more  fully  elsewhere.  Lord 
Hartington  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  intoler¬ 
able  impropriety  of  attempting  to  interpose  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  military  operations 
which  are  actually  going  on.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize 
strongly  enough,  and  yet  with  decency,  the  tactics  which 
attempted  to  spring  such  a  vote  on  the  Government  with¬ 
out  notice.  But,  grave  as  these  things  are,  their  gravity  is 
mere  levity  compared  with  the  bringing  forward  of  a  motion 
m  terms  suggesting  that  the  expedition  was  not  strong 
enough,  but  calculated  (and  we  use  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense)  to  catch  and  court  the  suffrages  of  those  who  desire 
that  there  should  be  no  expedition  at  all. 


It  is,  we  repeat,  hardly  surprising  that  Germans  should 
legal d  w  ith  suspicion  a  country  which  conducts  its  foreign 
allairs  after  such  a  fashion  as  this.  It  is  true  that  foreigners 
never  quite  understand  that  the  bite  of  England  is  still 
worse  than  her  bark  (as  long  may  it  be),  and  that  all  the 
chatter  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  even 
all  t  he  tricks  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  will  not  prevent 
the  Ring’s  Own  Borderers  from  giving  a  remarkably  good 
account  of  any  gallant  Soudanese  struggling  to  be  free 
.  o  come  within  range  of  their  rifles.  But  these  debates 
in  Parliament  handicap  us  most  terribly  in  the  estimation 
of  the  civilized  world,  and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  so  does  the 
obstinate  half-heartedness  of  the  Government. 


PERSONS  FROM  POELOCK. 


At  the  same  time  we  are  altogether  unable  to  exonerate 
the  Government  from  blame,  and  heavy  blame,  in  the  matter. 
11  Lord  Randolph  went  near  to  tripping  them  up,  it  was 
because  they  had  neglected  to  guard  against  this  very 
manoeuvre,  and  if  he  was  able  to  put  a  decent  face  on  a  pro¬ 
position,  the  real  support  to  which  came  from  Irish 
Nationalists  who  daily  pray  for  the  discomfiture  of  England 
and  from  reckless  Radicals  who  do  not  care  whether 
England  is  discomfited  or  not,  it  was  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  steadily  refused  to  look  this  Souakin  matter  in  the 
face.  It  matters  very  little  whether  military  authorities 
have  or  have  not  disapproved  of  the  particular  force  as 
too  small  for  the  particular  purpose  of  defending  Souakin. 
the  important  point  is,  that  it  is  most  certainly  too 
small  for  those  further  operations  which  must  be  carried 
on  unless  the  defence  of  Souakin  is  to  be  mere  lost  labour. 
It  is  now  known,  on  the  very  best  authority,  that 

i  Tr  attacks  011  our  two  outposts  at  Souakin 

and  Wady  Haifa  are  concerted,  are  part  of  a  system  ;  and 
that  whether  they  are  alternate,  which  seems  to  be  thouo-ht 
likely ,  or  simultaneous,  which  is  possible,  they  must 
be  as  systematically  met  as  they  are  systematically 
Resigned,  that  we  have  not  troops  enough  in  Egypt  so  to 
meet  them  is  a  simple  fact,  and  that,  if  we  had,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  apparently  either  cannot  or  will  not  make  up  its  mind 
to  acknowledge  this  fact,  is  patent  in  every  one  of  its  ob¬ 
servations.  It  may  be  a  very  discreditable  thing  in  the 
Churchills  and  Jenningses  and  the  Hanburys  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  reluctance ;  but  it  is  scarcely  less  dis¬ 
creditable  in  the  Ministry  to  give  them  the  opportunity  by 
a,  hand-to-mouth  policy  which  is  simply  incapable  of  beiim 
vigorously  defended.  The  mere  numbers  of  Tuesday’s  divf- 
sion  lying  as  it  did  between  an  Opposition  mustered  with 
really  wonderful  unanimity  and  a  Government  totally 
unprepared,  matter  very  little.  Lord  Randolph’s  smartness 
was  perhaps  rather  inadequately  rewarded,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  it  had  enjoyed  a  still  greater  triumph. 

f  the  case  of  the  Ministry  were  better  arguable,  Ministers 
could  have  afforded  very  well  to  reflect  placidly  that  a  miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile  anywhere,  and  especially  in  Parliament. 
But  the  case  of  the  Ministry  is  argumentatively  a  most 
wretched  case.  To  do  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  do  no 
more,  is  as  dangerous  and  as  useless  in  reality  as  Lord 
Randolph  (going  on  with  incautious  frankness  to  ar°rie  not 
for  this  proposition,  but  for  doing  nothing  at  all)  asserted 
that  it  is.  And  it  behoves  them  to  consider  very  narrowly 
what  the  effect  of  a  repetition  of  the  McNeill’s  zariba  busi¬ 
ness  would  be,  not  merely  on  the  welfare  of  England  and 
Egypt,  but  on  their  own  fortunes  and  reputation. 


/"IAN  nothing  be  done  to  protect  poets? — to  compensate 
(  them,  and  the  world,  for  their  lost  lays  is  impossible. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  preserve  them  from  the  visits  of 
Persons  from  Porlock  1  It  may  be  remembered,  or  it  may 
>e  forgotten,  that  a  Person  from  Porlock,  on  business, 
mteirupted  Mr.  Coleridge  as  lie  was  writing  out  the  poem 
ot  Rubla  Khan ,  which  he  had  composed  in  a  vision.  In  a 
vision  once  he  saw  a  damsel,  with  a  dulcimer,  singing  of 
Mount  Abora.  It  was  Mr.  Coleridge’s  deliberate  opinion 
that,  could  he  revive  within  him  her  svmphony  and  son" 

:  he  would  be  enabled  to  build  that  dome'  in  air,  that  sunny 
;  dome,  those  caves  of  ice ;  and  that  all  would  cry,  “  Beware, 
beware,  and  invite  the  general  public  to  weave  a  circle 
round  him  thrice.  These  adventures  have  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  visit  of  the  Person  from  Porlock,  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  ever  been  regretted  by  sensible  hearts. 

Mr.  Horace  Smith,  the  police  magistrate  at  Dalston,  has 
been  playing  the  part  of  that  Accursed  One  from  Porlock 
and  has  been  bereaving  the  world  of  a  melody  which  might 
ha\e  consoled  us  for  Kubla  Khan.  Some  one  had  been  lift- 
mg  up  his  unhallowed  hands  against  a  poet  and  a  grand  old 
gardener,  for  this  poet  was  a  gardener.  When  already  sad 
winter  was  breaking  the  stones  with  frost,  and  curbing  with 
ice  the  courses  of  the  streams,  he  would  be  culling  the  locks 
of  the  soft  hyacinth  and  chiding  the  laggard  zephyrs.  Yet 
it  was  an  assault  case,”  and  the  poet  dragged  his  enemy 
before  the  seat  of  Justice.  “  At  the  close  of  the  case  the 
poet  asked  for  compensation  for  loss  of  time  and  a  poem 
‘  he  was  writing.”  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  the  unworthy  beak, 
unfeelingly  replied,  “  No  doubt  your  poems  are  valuable 
„  bufc  Toa  wil1  soon  make  up  for  the  lost  one  by  the  perennial 
stream.  Make  upforthe  lost  one,  indeed  I  as  if  the  gardener 
ev  er  could  recapture  that  first  fine  careless  rapture  ” 
The  stream l  is  not  perennial,  “the  Mount  is  mute,  the 
channel  dry,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  truly  remarked. 
Or,  if  the  channel  be  not  dry,  but  perennial;  if  the  Mount 
be  not  mute,  but  vocal  (as  we  fondly  hope),  yet  the  stream 
that  has  once  fleeted  seaward  to  oblivion  can  never  “  seek 
its  source  to  mount,”  and  the  awful  Voice  does  not  deign 
to  repeat  accents  once  uttered,  but  unheeded.  Mr  Horace 
Smith  may  have  deprived  the  race  of  jewels  five  words  Ion" 

°J  °J  l  that  'vould  convert  the  Paynim,  or  of  a  sonnet 

that  should  have  haunted  eternally  the  brains  of  persons 
who  read  sonnets.  \et  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  police 
to  weave  a  circle  thrice  round  the  good  gardener,  nor  did 
the  usher  of  the  court  have  to  ejaculate  “  Beware,  beware 
his  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  1  ”  The  poet  merely 

remarked,  “  All  right,  sir ;  we  won’t  say  no  more  about  it  ” _ 

a  statement  which,  if  correctly  reported,  certainly  suggests 
that  his  lays  have  the  artlessness  of  the  Volkslied.  Per¬ 
haps  he  argued  that 

The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
I  he  visions  will  return  !  and  lo,  he  stays, 

And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
ine  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 


We  trust  it  may  be  so,  but  Coleridge  trusted  thus,  and 
it  did  not  come  off.  A  copy  of  a  Christmas  card  of  his  own 
composition  the  gardener  had  concealed  about  his  person 
and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Titterton,  the  chief  clerk.  That  minion 
(we  trust  “  minion  ”  is  not  actionable — ifso,  read  “amateur”) 
declined  the  poet’s  gift.  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  Minstrel  in 
us  age.  People  will  not  even  take  poetry  as  a  present, 
or,  if  they  do,  they  reply,  by  return  of  post,  that  they 
anticipate  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your 
charmingly  bound  little  volume.”  Poetry  is  a  drug,  not 
only  at  Dalston.  Every  singer  will  sympathize  with  the 
grand  old  gardener,  and  will  trust  that  remembrance  may 
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recover  and  time  bring  back  to  time  his  lovely  thoughts 
that  hover  beyond  the  reach  of  rhyme  ;  that  snowstorms  of 
December  his  garden-beds  may  fret,  but  that  he  will  re¬ 
member  and  that  he  won’t  forget  the  poem  he  was  making, 
the  dream  of  perfect  peace,  before — the  Muse  forsaking — - 
he  sought  to  the  police.  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  however,  may 
rue,  remorseful  long,  the  hour  when  he  did  sever  the  singer 
and  the  song. 


THE  NATIVE  PRESS  IN  INDIA. 

rnilE  search  after  a  Scient  ific  Frontier  has  been  successful 
J.  under  Lord  Dufferin,  and  the  defensive  measures 
adopted  by  the  retiring  Viceroy  have  the  approval  of  all 
competent  authorities.  But  we  are  now  menaced  with  a 
new  and  internal  danger,  to  understand  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  some  ten  years.  The  evils  of  unchecked 
seditious  writings  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Lawrence  and  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  various  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  press  and  of  counteracting  weekly  budgets  of 
falsehoods  had  been  discussed  by  them  from  time  to  time. 
But  nothing  was  done  till  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Lytton,  when  a  law  was  enacted,  known  as  Act  IX.  of 
1878.  It  was  properly  termed  an  Act  for  the  better  Con¬ 
trol  of  Publications  in  the  Oriental  Languages.  In  truth, 
such  a  control  was  urgently  required.  The  vernacular  papers 
had  systematically  created  or  promoted  antipathy  of  race 
and  sect,  had  endeavoured  to  excite  disaffection  towards  the 
Government  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  credulous  persons, 
and  had  been  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of  annoying 
private  individuals  and  of  intimidating  public  functionaries. 
The  measure  was  strongly  recommended  by  all  the  Local 
Governments,  and,  amongst  others,  it  had  the  consent  of 
so  able  an  administrator  and  staunch  friend  of  the  native 
community  as  the  late  Sir  Asiiley  Eden.  Accordingly, 
after  full  and  dispassionate  consideration,  the  Executive 
authorities  of  a  district  or  town,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province,  were 
empowered  to  call  on  the  printers  and  publishers  of  any  ver¬ 
nacular  paper  to  enter  into  a  bond  binding  themselves  to 
refrain  from  the  practices  just  described.  There  were  divers 
provisions  to  the  effect  that  money  or  other  securities  might 
be  exacted  from  the  publishers,  sufficient  to  cover  the  bond ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  violation  of  the  law,  and  after  due 
warning,  the  money  could  be  forfeited,  and  the  plant  or 
materials  of  the  newspaper  might  be  seized.  The  action  of 
the  magisterial  officers  was  liable  to  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  Local  Government,  and  any  aggrieved  person  had  his 
remedy  in  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
This  law,  however  sentimental  Radicals  may  deplore  it,  at 
once  produced  an  admirable  effect.  The  vernacular  press 
subsided  into  something  like  decency  of  language.  Fail' 
and  free  discussion  of  public  measures  was  not  checked. 
In  the  course  of  four  years  the  confiscatory  provisions 
of  the  law  were  never  enforced.  Once,  and  once  only, 
wre  believe,  was  an  editor  warned.  At  no  time  was 
any  printing-office  invaded  by  the  police,  nor  was  type 
seized  and  thrown  summarily  into  the  Jumna  or  the 
Hooghly.  Legislation,  prudent  and  precautionary  and  not 
punitive,  had  not  injured  native  society,  and  had  done  all 
that  good  government  required.  Lord  Ripon  then  made 
his  appearance,  and  with  him  began  that  course  of  prema¬ 
ture,  unnecessary,  and  vexatious  legislation,  founded  on  false 
principles,  which  has  filled  the  real  friends  of  India  with 
such  dismay  and  distrust.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1882, 
Lord  Lytton’s  judicious  measure  was  summarily  repealed. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  debates  in  the  Viceroy’s 
Legislative  Council  on  this  occasion  that  any  individual  or 
association  had  complained  of  its  working.  The  movers  of 
the  repealing  Act  uttered  the  usual  amount  of  Radical  cant 
and  commonplace.  Not  a  single  argument  or  fact  was 
adduced  to  show  that  fair  discussion  was  impeded,  that 
progress  was  delayed,  that  lawful  aspirations  were  strangled 
in  their  birth,  that  vindictive  magistrates  had  acted  as  the 
myrmidons  of  a  despotic  and  brutal  Administration  which 
could  not  endure  that  its  misdeeds  should  be  held  up  to  the 
light.  The  Act  was  repealed  simply  to  show  how  safely  and 
easily  India  could  be  governed  on  ultra-Liberal  maxims  and 
ideas.  We  are  told  that  this  unexpected  restoration  of  the 
privilege  of  abusive  speech  was  accompanied  by  some  mani¬ 
festo  or  circular  to  native  journalists  intimating  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  Supreme  Government  that  their  journals 
would  henceforth  be  conducted  with  sobriety  and  decency. 
The  advice  was  as  effective  as  that  of  a  timid  and  bewildered 


pedagogue  expressing  a  mild  hope  that  his  unruly  scholars 
would  behave  themselves  better  and  not  require  the  birch. 
But,  after  six  years  of  free  discussion,  the  native  press — we 
say  it  deliberately — has  become  more  seditious,  spiteful, 
disloyal,  and  venomous  than  it  ever  was  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Mutiny,  or  when  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  as 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  justified  Lord  Lytton’s 
measure  with  a  mass  of  facts  and  an  overwhelming  con¬ 
sensus  of  official  opinion  which  have  never  been  impugned. 
It  is  impossible  in  our  space  to  convey  to  English  minds  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  volume  of  pestilential  literature 
which  circulates  unchecked  or  is  read  out  to  a  credulous 
and  excitable  population.  Whole  classes  of  Englishmen 
are  described  as  immoral.  The  civil  functionaries  evince 
their  hatred  of  the  native  community  by  repeated  acts 
of  oppression,  high-handedness,  and  cruelty.  The  British 
soldier,  especially  in  Burma,  is  depicted  as  a  demon  of 
lust.  Justice,  it  is  broadly  said,  is  a  failure  in  every 
district,  “  rich  men  are  impoverished,  respectable  people 
“  insulted,  females  ravished.”  “  There  is  no  distinction 
“  between  a  Government  official  and  a  fiend.”  The  atroci¬ 
ties  of  a  Nero  and  a  Suraj-ud-doula  are  being  re-enacted 
in  every  town.  Abuse  is  not  restricted  to  the  judge,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  police  inspector.  Lord  Dufferin,  a 
very  short  time  ago,  was  spoken  of  in  language  offensive, 
mendacious,  and  insolent.  The  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  than  whom  a  more  con¬ 
scientious  friend  to  native  interests  never  ruled  an  im¬ 
portant  province,  was  for  two  years  the  mark  of  persistent 
misrepresentation  and  slander.  We  have  seen  a  gross  cari¬ 
cature  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  represented  as 
openly  selling  titles  and  rewards  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them.  Recently  the  attention  of  native  journalists  has- 
been  directed  to  the  feudatory  and  tributary  Rajas  and 
Nawabs,  who  are  warned  that  their  national  independence 
is  threatened,  and  who  are  invited  to  combine  against  the 
British  Government  while  an  appeal  to  Russia  is  possible. 
The  apparent  indifference  of  Indian  statesmen  and  adminis¬ 
trators  to  this  form  of  pestilent  and  mischievous  sedition  is 
becoming  matter  for  comment,  not  only  to  the  best  and 
most  experienced  of  our  district  magistrates,  but  to  the 
Rajput  chief,  the  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the 
ordinary  cold-season  tourist. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  palliations  and  excuses 
offered  for  such  a  state  of  things.  These  fictions  are  so 
manifestly  absurd  and  ridiculous  that  they  do  not  deserve 
our  serious  attention.  They  are  just  what  you  must  expect 
in  a  community  held  down  by  priestcraft  and  despotism  for 
centuries,  suddenly  emancipated  and  novce  libertatis  aviclum. 
It  is  unworthy  of  a  great  and  all-powerful  Government  to 
condescei  1  to  notice  '  such  attacks.  They  must  be  endured 
as  the  inevitable  incidents  to  a  rule  and  residence  in  India, 
like  the  sandfly  and  the  mosquito.  The  ordinary  provisions 
of  the  Penal  Code  are  surely  sufficient  to  deal  with  them, 
and  so  on.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  last  of  these  argu¬ 
ments,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  provisions  in  the 
existing  Codes  which  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with 
treason  and  individuals  to  bring  actions  against  libellous 
journals.  But  the  Government  of  Bengal  or  Bombay, 
bringing  all  the  machinery  of  the  Courts  to  bear  against  a 
disloyal  and  seditious  journal  of  some  obscure  village,  would 
find  itself  exposed  to  worse  vituperation  and  discredit  than 
if  it  had  passed  by  the  attack.  With  a  fluent  English 
counsel  and  a  weak  judge,  the  Court  would  be  converted 
into  a  theatre,  with  an  appeal  to  the  gods  of  the  gallery.  A 
verdict  gained  in  such  a  case  would  make  a  splendid  martyr 
of  the  journalist,  while  an  acquittal  would  paralyse  all 
authority.  The  real  reply  to  these  and  other  assertions 
is  that  the  Government  of  India,  whether  it  eventually 
rests  on  the  sword  or  not,  does  ordinarily  rest  on  opinion. 
And  no  government  in  the  world,  certainly  no  foreign 
government  in  India,  can  afford  to  have  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  vilified,  its  native  subordinates  intimidated,  its 
motives  impugned,  its  authority  derided,  and  its  whole 
system  brought  into  contempt  and  disrepute,  without  for¬ 
feiting  its  title  to  confidence  and  respect.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  ordinary  cultivator  and  artisan  never 
heard  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  and  that  he  has  probably 
forgotten  a  good  deal  about  Mussulman  autocrats  and 
Mahratta  raiders.  But  what  sort  of  respect  will  he  have 
for  magistrates  and  judges  who,  by  the  slow  but  certain 
spread  of  abusive  mendacity,  he  is  told  are  chartered 
robbers  and  fiends '!  It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  vernacular  journals  are  printed  and  published  in 
British  territories,  and  that  any  writer  in  any  native  State 
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who  allowed  himself  to  talk  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  work  and  enforced  sobriety  appeals  to  gentlemen  like 
or  ot  Maharaja  fee  India  as  the  Bengali  scribblers  have  Morgan  and  Lloyd  more  than  anything  else  can.  Those 
recently  written  about  the  British  soldier,  the  English  are  the  points  where  they  continue  to  feel  when  they  have 
magistrate,  and  the  Viceroy,  would  very  soon  find  himself  become  insensible  everywhere  else.  Morgan,  indeed,  who 


and  his  journal  suppressed  by  high-handed  acts,  which,  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  said,  savoured  little  of  grace  but  very 
much  of  sincerity. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  argue  that  free  expression  ought 
to  be  given  to  native  strictures  of  this  kind,  however 
exaggerated,  because  the  suggestions  of  journalists  are  valu¬ 
able  to  show  the  drift  of  opinion  in  regard  to  changes  in 
the  revenue  laws,  new  taxation,  or  vexed  questions  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  We  may  say  broadly  that,  if  the  native 
writers  are  not  openly  disloyal  and  seditious,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  silly.  The  Income-tax  is  denounced  as  sucking  out 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  people,  while  it  is  notorious  that 
its  limit  has  been  so  fixed  as  to  touch  only  the  higher 
and  well-to-do  classes  of  society.  Railways  are  said  to 
ruin  trade  and  diminish  wealth,  because  they  take  away  the 
superabundant  products  of  one  province,  and  replace  them 
by  others  which  that  same  province  does  not  produce.  Loans 
subscribed  for  entirely  by  English  capitalists  absorb  the 
savings  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  are  the  expedients  by 
which  a  nation  of  hateful  foreigners  revenges  itself  on  the 
impoverished  millions  of  India.  We  have  no  space  left  to 
show  how  the  members  of  the  National  Congress  have  been 
cloaking  malevolence  and  discontent  by  drawing  a  picture 
of  India  under  British  administration  equalled  only  by  the 
most  spiteful  and  insolent  writers  of  the  press.  It  has  been 
gravely  pronounced  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  to  be  a  hideous 
caricature  forced  upon  the  people.  The  National  Congress 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  left  to  Lord  Dufferin’s  late  Manifesto 
and  to  those  loyal  Rajas  and  Talookdars  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  Association  to  counteract  its  bad  effects. 
It  will  not  do  for  a  Viceroy,  in  the  rivalry  of  parties,  to 
side  too  openly  with  one  or  the  other.  But  a  scurrilous 
native  press,  without  antidote,  without  at  present  any  fear 
of  consequences,  should  be  speedily  checked  before  it  makes 
the  masses  vaguely  discontented  and  good  government 
impossible.  One  of  the  first  subjects  that  will  imperatively 
demand  the  attention  of  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  the  native 
editor  and  his  foul  pen  ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  able 
soldiers  and  civilians  that  now  compose  his  Council,  the 
new  Viceroy  will  surely  be  able  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
mischief  that  began  with  Lord  Ripon’s  disastrous  reign. 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ROWDIES. 

P  ICC  ADI  LI.  Y  on  Saturday  night  will  never,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  New  Zealander,  be  as  quiet  as  a  country 
churchyard.  Nor  will  young  sparks  who  have  been  dining 
always  abstain  from  showing  that  they  have  dined.  There 
is  no  danger  of  Piccadilly  becoming  oppressively  silent,  or 
of  hobbledehoys  with  “  no  occupation  ”  losing  their  reserve  of 
animal  spirits.  We  cannot  therefore  sympathize  with  a 
police  magistrate  who  encourages  riot  and  assault  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s  Hall.  “  I  think,”  said  Baron 
Alderson,  when  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  found  with 
the  prosecutor’s  boots  three  miles  from  the  prosecutor’s 
house,  explained  that  it  was  a  practical  joke,  “  I  think 
“  that  was  carrying  a  joke  rather  too  far.”  John  Morgan 
and  Arthur  Lloyd  erred,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  same  side, 
and  should  have  been  sent  to  meditate  in  seclusion  over  the 
danger  of  being  too  funny.  The  overpowering  humour  of 
their  proceedings  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied.  "The  hostile 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Roberts,  proprietor  of  the 
St.  James’s  Hall  Restaurant,  proves  their  case  in  that 
respect.  Shortly  before  midnight  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  about  a  hundred  roughs  invaded  the  restaurant, 
shouting,  singing,  knocking  each  other’s  hats  off,  up¬ 
setting  tables,  and  breaking  glass.  This  was  fine  fun,  no 
doubt.  But  the  gallant  youths  who  got  it  up  were  not  yet 
at  the  end  of  their  resources.  The  war  cry  of  “  Boys  1  ” 
having  been  uttered,  “  several  young  men  surrounded  ” 
Mr.  Roberts,  “  hitting  him  with  their  elbows,  and 
“  treading  on  his  toes.”  Both  the  defendants  were  gloriously 
drunk,  and  the  honourable  task  of  removing  Morgan  to  the 
station  required  the  services  of  five  policemen,  plus  one 
soldier.  Mr.  Hannay  fined  each  of  the  heroes  five  pounds, 
which  they  must  naturally  regard  as  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  rapturous  evening’s  amusement.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  where  the  tr  eadmill  was  more 
suitable  or  more  urgently  required.  The  prospect  of  hard 


must  surely  at  some  time  have  been,  or  aspired  to  be,  a 
reporter,  said  that  he  “  felt  his  position  acutely.”  But  he  would 
feel  it  much  more  acutely,  and  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
if  he  were  so  dexterously  poised  that  he  could  not  stop  the 
rapid  motion  of  his  legs  for  a  single  moment.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  respectfully  suggested  to  Mr.  Hannay  that, 
impracticable  as  the  real  civilization  of  Piccadilly  obviously 
is,  there  are  yet  certain  conventional  appearances  which  it 
is  desirable,  for  form’s  sake,  to  keep  up. 

Piccadilly  is,  after  all,  supposed  to  be  a  thoroughfare ;  and 
a  crowd,  estimated  by  the  police  at  about  a  thousand 
persons,  may  somewhat  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  There  are,  moreover,  various 
objections  to  a  well-dressed  man  with  no  occupation,  like 
Edwin  Ridout,  striking  out  right  and  left,  with  especial 
reference  to  any  policeman  whose  back  may  present  a  con¬ 
venient  target.  Ridout  denied  this  charge ;  and,  if  the 
magistrate  believed  him,  he  should  have  dismissed  it.  What 
he  did  was  to  make  the  man  enter  into  his  own  recogni¬ 
zances  for  5 1.,  which  is  a  clumsy  and  circumlocutory  way  of 
saying  “  Guilty  ;  and  do  it  again  as  much  as  you  like.”  Mr. 
Hannay  s  reasons  for  not  regarding  the  “  afiair  ”  as 
“  serious  ”  are  scarcely  serious  themselves.  It  seems  that 
this  austere  functionary  happened  to  unbend  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  evening,  and  that  he  was  present  at  a  concert  in  St. 
James’s  Hall.  “  I  did  not,”  he  added,  impressively,  after 
communicating  this  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography 
to  the  public ;  “  I  did  not  notice  any  crowd  when  I  left.” 
Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  what  Mr.  Hannay  saw 
would  have  been  no  more  evidence  than  what  the  soldier 
said.  But,  with  profound  judicial  impartiality,  Mr. 
Hannay  proceeded  to  account  for  the  negative  testimony 
of  the  magisterial  eyes.  The  fact  was  that  he  “  left  the 
building  by  the  Regent  Street  exit.”  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  he  did  not  see  what  was  not  there  to  be  seen. 
We  submit  that  this  startling  coincidence  did  not  justify 
Mr.  Hannay  in  passing  such  absurdly  lenient  sentences 
upon  wanton  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  is  not 
the  law  that  light  penalties  should  be  inflicted  for  offences 
which  the  worthy  magistrate,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
did  not  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely 
no  ground  for  showing  mercy  to  well-fed,  comfortable 
idlers  who  make  night  hideous  and  the  streets  impassable 
from  mere  wantonness  and  fulness  of  drink.  They  are 
exactly  the  people  to  whom  a  brief  sojourn  in  gaol  would 
be  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  it  is  cruel  kindness  to  leave 
them  at  large.  The  police  also  are  human  beings,  and  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  against  systematic  insult.  Both  in 
the  East  End  and  in  the  West  magistrates  are  far  too  ready 
to  treat  rowdies  and  ruffians  as  if  they  had  a  necessary 
place  in  the  established  fitness  of  things. 


WHY  DO  TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FIVE? 

7~E  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  or  expected  from  us  for  dealing  with 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  expostulation  in  the  December 
Contemporary  Review  with  the  Liberal- Unionists.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  can  hardly  hope,  or  need  hardly  fear,  that  Mr. 
Harrison  addressed  the  letter  to  us ;  on  the  other,  what 
has  been  published  is  indubitably  public  material  for  com¬ 
ment  or  otherwise.  And  we  think  that,  while  it  is  not 
very  difficult  for  persons  accustomed  to  public  writing  to 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  any  other  person,  at  least  for 
argumentative  purposes,  it  is  quite  delightfully  easy  to 
assume  for  the  nonce  the  personality  of  one  of  the  objects 
of  Mr.  Harrison’s  wrestlings. 

O 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  a  Liberal-Unionist  will  be 
tempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  perhaps  also  the  last, 
is  that  he  does  not  quite  recognize  his  own  description.  “  You 
“  have  given  up,”  says  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  second  para¬ 
graph  and  ninth  line,  “everything  that  you  have  con- 
“  tended  for  throughout  life.”  We  can  imagine  the  mild 
amaze  of  Sir  Henry  James  and  Lord  IIartington  (who 
at  this  moment  contend  for  absolutely  nothing  on  the 
Irish  question  \\  hich  they  did  not  contend  for  three, 
thirteen,  thirty  years  ago,  if  they  had  occasion  to  contend 
for  anything  so  long  since)  at  being  told  this.  “This  is 
“  true,”  says  Mr.  Harrison  ;  but,  unless  what  Mr.  Harrison 
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says  is  true  because  Mr.  Harrison  says  it,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  the  Liberal-Unionist  will  reply  politely, 
“  This  is  false.”  “  You  must  be  mistaking  me,”  Sir  Henry 
James  will  mildly  say,  “  for  Sir  W illiam  Harcourt.”  “  You 
“  do  me,”  Lord  ITartington  will  observe,  “  the  most  un- 
“  deserved  honour  of  confusing  me  with  the  member  for 
“  Midlothian.”  But  this  singular  state  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
vision  must  at  least  prepare  them  for  other  curious  things 
coming — and  they  come.  “  I  often  ask  myself,"  says  Mr. 
Harrison,  “  how  it  comes  ....  that  I  should  be  fallen, 
“  as  you  tell  me,  to  the  side  of  intrigue,  untruthfulness, 
u  and  crime.”  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  proper  question 
for  any  man  to  ask  himself;  but  he  can  hardly  be  thought 
in  a  state  likely  to  make  the  answer  profitable  when  he 
begins,  as  we  see  that  Mr.  Harrison  began,  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  Lord  IIartington,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
changed  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.  A  little  euphrasy 
and  rue  seems  to  be  required  to  be  thrown  in — a  course 
of  preliminary  treatment  for  colour-blindness  to  be  under¬ 
gone.  But  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  for 
tills,  and  he  sets  to  work  to  appeal,  text-book  in  hand,  to 
the  impenitent  Liberal- Unionist.  His  text-book  is  Two 
Centuries  of  Irish  History,  a  book  written,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Home  Rulers  for  Home  Rulers,  with,  to  cap  it,  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre’s  Incidents  of  Coercion.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Harrison  thinks  he  can  convert  men,  some  at  any  rate  of 
whom  have  probably  known  Irish  history  all  their  lives,  by 
six  pages  of  precis  from  a  recent  compilation  and  a  partisan 
pamphlet.  Then,  happy  in  this  feat  (which  scarcely  required 
his  own  great  literary  ability  to  perform  it),  he  goes 
back  and  asks,  What  has  caused  the  Liberal- Unionists’ 
“  desertion  ”  1  They  are  in  the  old  camp ;  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  rubbing  his  telescope,  gravely  surveys  the  ad¬ 
joining  country,  and  says,  “  Why  these  deserters  1  ”  And 
then,  relapsing  into  rhetoric,  he  asks  how  the  act  of  “  de- 
“  serting,”  of  “  seceding,”  of  etc.,  “  turns  oppressors  into 
“  saviours,  and  transposes  from  one  party  to  another  the 
“  cause  of  morality,  justice,  and  moderation.”  Finally,  after 
a  few  pages  more  about  “  blackmail,”  “  bloodthirstiness,” 
“  martial  law,”  “  instances  of  wild  revenge,  which  you 
“  parade  as  if  you  really  cared  for  them  ”  (0  just,  moral, 
and  moderate  Mr.  Harrison  !),  “  wanton,  savage,  cowardly 
“  eviction,”  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Harrison  winds  up  by  saying 
that  “  for  forty  years  there  has  been  no  show  of  attack  on 
“  the  forces  of  Government  as  such  in  Ireland.”  Some  of 
us  have  heard  of  Fenians,  Mr.  Harrison  has  not. 

We  think,  we  repeat,  that  we  know  what  any  Liberal- 
Unionist  who  takes  notice  of  this  appeal  at  all  will  say.  He 
will  very  good-humouredly  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  be  good 
enough  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and,  instead  of  asking 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  Liberal-Unionists’  desertion,  to 
show  that  they  deserted.  For,  once  upon  a  time  it  was 
asked  why  a  live  fish,  when  it  is  put  into  water,  does  not 
increase  that  water’s  volume.  The  anecdote  is  somethin" 

o 

musty.  But  we  fear  greatly  that,  in  countries  given  to 
.symbolical  argument,  the  present  of  a  live  fish  and  a  vessel 
of  fair  water  would  be  the  only  answer  to  Mr.  Harrison’s 
appeal  that  the  Liberal-Unionists  would  make  or  would 
need  to  make. 


THE  RANDOLPIIIANISMS  OF  LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 

IN  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  unpublished  letters  he 
distinguishes  between  fame  and  notoriety  in  terms  so 
grossly  apt,  so  forcibly  indecent,  that  no  printer  of  our  day 
could  give  them  to  the  world  without  blushing.  But  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  letter  should  not  serve  its  very 
useful  purpose  by  being  circulated  in  manuscript  amongst 
youthful  politicians  who  are  no  longer  young.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  should  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  it.  Taken  at  this  moment,  it  would 
probably  do  him  much  good ;  and  we  do  not  speak  at 
random  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  will 
gladly  place  his  services  at  Lord  Randolph’s  disposal  should 
he  wish  to  study  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  aforesaid  letter. 
Of  course  it  may  bo  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Paddington  has  a  natural  relish  for  the  unsavoury  airs  of 
mere  notoriety,  and  is  quite  content  that  his  name  should 
pass  fi'om  mouth  to  mouth  all  over  the  town,  no  matter 
what  the  cause  or  the  occasion.  If  so,  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
little  apologue  would  do  him  no  good ;  and  we  may  expect 
that  he  will  seek  from  time  to  time  a  repetition  of  the 
rather  coarse  enjoyment  which  he  prepared  for  himself 
this  week.  No  man  engaged  in  public  affairs  has  been 


more  talked  about  than  Lord  Randolph  since  the  evening 
of  Tuesday  last.  That  distinction  he  can  certainly  boast ; 
and  if,  like  many  other  persons,  he  does  not  mind  how  he  is 
talked  about  as  long  as  the  gossip  is  noisy  and  plentiful, 
happy  must  he  be. 

But  yet  he  is  not,  cannot  be  happy  quite.  There  was  a 
stroke,  a  shock,  a  sensation  as  intended ;  but  the  stroke 
missed,  the  sensation  that  ensued  lias  a  vast  deal  of  repug¬ 
nance  in  it,  and  this  Lord  Randolph  must  know  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  that  we  supjiose  him  guilty 
of  all  the  naughtiness  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  may  believe  who  will  that,  having 
formed  a  plan  for  damaging  an  Administration  which  he 
loathes  and  yet  longs  to  enter,  he  went  underground  to 
the  managers  of  the  Opposition,  communicated  his  project, 
and  conceited  with  them  a  grand  surprise  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  noble  lord  was  not  half 
so  treacherous.  When  all’s  known  about  this  little  affair  we 
shall  probably  learn  that,  in  the  casuality  of  conversation,  he 
mentioned  to  his  enemies  what  he  concealed  from  his  friends. 
He  told  Mr.  L  or  M  or  N  what  he  was  about  to  do — ex¬ 
patiating,  perhaps,  on  his  chances  of  success,  and  picturing 
the  stunning  effect  which  his  revelations  and  his  criticisms 
would  have  on  “  the  gang  ”  in  general  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stanhope  in  particular.  And  if  so,  what  more  natural 
than  that  Mi'.  L  or  M  or  N  should  seize  the  occasion  and 
seek  to  profit  by  it  1  How  much  to  be  expected  was  it 
that  he  should  help  out  whatever  hopes  Lord  Randolph 
may  have  built  on  keeping  the  matter  dark,  by  communi¬ 
cating  his  ambuscade  to  the  troopei's  of  the  Opposition, 
and  secretly  preparing  them  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
Who  knows  1  The  Opposition  leaders  are  no  more  fas¬ 
tidious  in  surmise  than  in  conduct ;  no  man  is ;  and  if  Mr. 
L  or  M  or  N  was  told,  however  casually,  of  the  surprise 
which  Lord  Randolph  had  in  store  for  the  Government, 
who  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Radical  honestly 
believed  that  co-operation  was  invited  i  On  the  one  hand, 
then,  let  us  not  be  in  haste  to  blame  any  L  or  M  for  mis¬ 
using  private  confidences  ;  on  the  other,  let  us  guard  against 
the  belief  that  organized  treachery  was  plotted  and  intended. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  business  ;  and  we  must  not  allow 
candour  to  halt  or  goodnature  to  carry  us  too  far.  We  are 
forbidden  to  imagine  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  com¬ 
municated  his  intentions  to  the  Opposition,  meaning  that 
they  should  whip  up  their  men  “  on  the  quiet,”  while  he 
chose  a  time  of  emptiness  on  the  Conservative  benches  for 
the  explosion  of  his  revelations.  But  neither  is  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
precise  state  of  things  in  the  House  when  he  rose  to  address 
it  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  obviously  no  sufficient 
grasp.  Lord  Randolph  is  an  adept  in  all  that  appertains 
to  lobby  lore.  He  had  a  party  of  his  own  to  manage — not 
a  large  one,  it  is  true — for  years.  He  led  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  months,  and  did  so  in  a  competent  and 
workmanlike  way.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  knew  on  Tuesday 
evening  what  the  heavy  mustering  on  the  Opposition  benches 
meant ;  he  must  have  foreseen  that  there  would  be,  and  he 
saw  that  there  were,  many  Conservative  absentees  ;  and  of 
course  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  that,  though  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  had  got  some  inkling  of  his  little  game,  his  friends  on 
his  own  side  of  the  House  had  been  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it  to  the  last  moment.  He  himself  had 
managed  that.  Contrary  to  all  usage  and  all  propriety,  ho 
had  given  no  notice  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  though  the  matter  in 
hand — not  to  speak  of  his  own  political  relations  to  the 
Administration  he  chose  to  attack — must  have  suesested 
to  him  that  notice  ought  to  be  given.  Fairness  demanded 
it.  Honour  demanded  it.  Decency  demanded  it.  Lord 
Randolph  is  not  always  deaf  to  their  voices,  or  he  would 
not  be  so  pungent  a  critic.  But,  addressed  to  himself  on 
this  occasion  (we  are  not  to  be  told  that  they  did  not  speak 
or  that  he  did  not  hear),  he  chose  to  disregard  them  utterly ; 
and  though  he  may  not  have  brought  that  strong  muster  of 
the  Opposition  together,  we  are  afraid  that  he  rejoiced  at  it, 
rejoiced  over  the  comparatively  empty  benches  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  delighted  in  the  rushing  and  scrambling 
to  get  a  Conservative  majority  up  in  time,  and  would  have 
delighted  yet  more  in  a  clear  Ministerial  defeat.  Take  the 
most  kindly  view  of  his  mode  of  action,  and  beyond  doubt 
that  is  what  he  intended.  The  public  good,  as  Lord 
Randolph  understands  it,  would  have  been  served  equally 
well  if  he  had  adopted  a  course  of  procedure  perfectly  open, 
courteous,  and  considerate — the  usual  course,  in  short ;  but 
then  there  would  have  been  no  chance  of  wounding  Mr. 
Stanhope,  and  of  worrying  the  Government  by  a  vote  which 
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Lord  Randolph  Chuuciiill  knew  would  lie  far  more  em¬ 
barrassing  in  fact  even  than  in  appearance.  However,  we 
know  the  result,  llis  lordship  did  not  make  a  success  of  it. 
After  long  cogitation,  indeed,  we  fail  to  discover  in  his  action 
any  good  end  that  he  could  have  hoped  for.  For  himself 
certainly,  he  has  done  no  good,  as  even  they  will  admit  who 
only  a  fortnight  ago  were  all  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
readmission  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  reformed  character  as  well 
as  a  d — 1 — sh  clever  fellow.  He  has  since  justified  some 
part  of  this  ascription  to  the  letter,  but  not  the  whole  ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  chronicler  of  ten  years  hence  will 
have  to  :^ve  a  similar  account  of  the  member  for  Paddington, 
should  he  live  and  move  so  long  in  affairs  political.  There 
is  no  mistaking  his  character  now — no  hope,  or  very  little, 
that  the  flaws  in  it  which  have  been  excused  by  youth  will 
be  amended  by  experience.  Just  as  youthful  as  he  now  is 
he  will  ever  remain.  Some  men  are  born  so;  and  more  of 
them  in  our  generation,  apparently,  than  ever  before ; 
whence  it  comes  that  we  see  a  Youthful  Statesman  disporting 
himself  in  public  affairs  at  forty  years  of  age  like  a  naughty 
boy  in  a  Sunday-school. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND’S  MESSAGE. 

f  I  HI  AT  part  of  the  long  magazine  article  sent  to  Con- 
-J-  gress  by  President  Cleveland  which  is  devoted  to  the 
Sackville  incident  is  not  unnaturally  the  most  interesting 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  is  essentially  the  least  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  folly  of  the  whole 
proceeding  that  even  now,  when  he  has  found  that  his 
swagger  was  as  useless  as  it  was  underbred,  President 
Cleveland  cannot  hold  his  tongue  about  it.  Even  in  his 
political  testament  he  must  needs  bluster  and  romance. 
\\  hen  we  read  about  “occurrences  of  a  deeply  regretable 
“  nature,”  “  unpardonable  conduct,”  and  a  “  gross  breach 
“  °f  diplomatic  privilege,”  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
shrug  one’s  shoulders  and  remember  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  on  style,  in  his  essay  on  “  Thunder,  and  Small 
“  Beer.”  Much  the  same  form  of  criticism  may  be  applied 
to  the  following  remarkable  passage : — “  Having  first  ful- 
“  filled  the  just  demands  of  international  comity  by  afford- 
“  ing  full  opportunity  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
“  apt  in  relief  of  the  situation,  I  considered  a  prolonga- 
“  tion  of  the  discussion  to  be  unwarranted,  and  thereupon 
“  declined  further  to  recognize  the  diplomatic  character  of 
“  the  person  whose  continuance  in  such  a  function  would 
“  destroy  that  mutual,”  &c.  &c.  This  fustian  means  that 
the  United  States  Government  made  a  charge  entirely  un¬ 
supported  by  evidence  against  an  English  Minister,'  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  sent  him  his  pass¬ 
ports.  In  the  general  insignificance  of  American  politics 
an  incident  of  this  kind  has  a  relative  importance,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Cleveland  may  still  find  it  useful  to  remind 
his  countrymen  that,  though  he  bounced  in  vain,  he  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  bounce  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

There  is  at  least  more  decency  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  defence 
of  the  Fishery  Convention  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Tariff  policy  advocated  in  his  letter 
to  Congress  when  first  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  Presidential  election.  Now  that  he  has  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  the  Republican  majority,  the  President  can 
declare  roundly  that  the  treaty  “did  supply  a  satisfactory, 
practical,  and  final  adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable 
and  just  to  both  parties,  of  the  difficult  and  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  it  related.  To  be  sure,  he  is  compelled  to 
fall  back  immediately  on  another  smart  trick  which  did  no 
good,  and  to  speak  of  the  retaliation  which  he  asked  from 
Congress  unsuccessfully.  But  this  may  be  forgotten  now 
with  the  other  pieces  performed  for  the  occasion  on  the 
electoral  penny  gaff.  We  are  content  to  note  only  that 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  great  American  parties 
declares  once  more  that  the  treaty  was  a  fair  and  accept¬ 
able  one.  When  in  the  course  of  next  year  the  new 
President  has  come  into  actual  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  England  may  again  liave  a  Minister  at  Washington 
without  loss  of  dignity,  we  can  resume  negotiations 
with  an  excellent  model  to  copy.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  re- 
assertion  of  liis  financial  policy  was  not  disgraced  by 
renewed  memories  of  electoral  manoeuvres  and  vulgar 
bluster.  On  this  point  he  has  been  consistent,  and  whether 
he  has  served  the  temporary  interests  of  his  party  or  no 
he  has  given  it  a  definite  policy.  It  may  now  be  taken 
as  proved  that  the  Democrats  have  accepted  what  may 
be  called  a  Free-trade  policy.  They  will  not  give  it  that 


name,  but  substantially  that  is  what  they  have  done. 
The  financial  policy  recommended  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  now  reasserted  as  the  policy  of  his  party, 
is  a  Free  trade  one.  It  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the 
immense  and  useless  surplus  (for  the  current  year  it 
is  119,612,116  dollars)  in  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  by  a  reduction  in  Customs  dues.  The  immediate 
effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  both  to  throw  the 
American  market  more  open  to  competition  and  to  benefit 
the  American  export  trade  by  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production.  Mr.  Cleveland  also  puts  himself  on  the 
right  side  when  he  asserts  that  tariff  reform  carried  out  in 
the  manner  approved  by  his  party  would  help  to  break 
down  the  great  trade  trusts  which  have  established  mono¬ 
polies  in  America  more  effectual  than  any  created  in  this, 
country  by  royal  patent.  They  rule  because  they  have  the 
unlimited  command  of  the  home  markets,  and  in  the  absence 
;  of  competition  can  fleece  the  consumer  at  will.  The  Republi¬ 
cans,  who  will  be  in  complete  power  after  next  March,  will 
have  these  societies,  which  are  no  more  popular  with  them, 
than  with  the  Democrats,  to  deal  with  and  the  surplus  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  They  will  find  a  difficulty  in  discovering  a  better 
means  of  dealing  with  the  trusts  than  allowing  the  greatest 
:  possible  number  of  producers  to  compete  with  them.  They 
will  also  be  put  to  it  to  find  a  means  of  reducing  the  surplus 
out  of  internal  taxation  without  leaving  spirits  entirely 
untaxed.  On  the  whole,  the  Democrats  will,  if  they  are 
wise,  be  well  satisfied  to  see  the  other  side  in  office  for  the 
present. 


CERTAINLY  NOT  MAD. 

THE  public  has  no  interest  in  knowing,  and,  if  it  had, 
would  not  have  the  means  of  finding  out,  whether  Mr. 
Samuel  Walsii  Owen  and  Mr.  Leopold  Henry  Owen  were 
or  were  not  justified  in  attempting  to  have  their  father, 
Major  Samuel  Richard  John  Owen,  deprived  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  affairs  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged  lunacy. 
But,  without  making  the  least  reflection  on  the  filial  senti¬ 
ments  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  we  may  unreservedly 
rejoice  over  the  verdict  that  the  gallant  Major  is  sane. 
Had  the  jury  found  otherwise,  the  results  might  have  been 
too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
nearly  all  the  most  entertaining  people  iii  a  world  by  no 
means  overburdened  with  entertainment  might  be  locked 
up  as  maniacs  with  as  much  reason  as  Major  Owen. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  peril  which  we  have 
mercifully  escaped  owing  to  the  intelligence  of  Master 
Nicholson  and  his  jury,  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  petitioners  was  correct.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  to  see  why — unless  from  a  pedantic  regard  for 
strict  accuracy  of  irrelevant  statement — Major  Owen  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  contradict  any  of  it.  It 
appears  that  the  Major  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  Spiritualist  and  the  friend  of  another,  and 
that  the  latter,  a  lady  of  comparatively  tender  years,  was 
also  a  “  Spiritualistic  Medium.”  In  this  agreeable  company 
the  Major  investigated  Spiritualism,  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
fitted  up  in  his  house  at  Yentnor  a  gorgeous  apartment 
which  went  by  the  name  of  “  The  Holy  of  Holies,”  and  into 
which  “  profane  persons  ”  were  not  allowed  to  come.  Here 
divers  high  mysteries  took  place— of  a  sort  which  can  easily 
be  imagined  by  any  person  versed  in  Spiritualistic  litera¬ 
ture — for  a  pleasing  uniformity  of  phenomena  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  cult.  In  August  1887  Mrs. 
Marley — the  Major’s  Spiritualist  friend — became  a  happy 
mother ;  but  a  week  earlier  a  golden  prince,  had  been 
born.  It  does  not  appear  who  the  golden  prince’s  parents 
were ;  but  he  had  a  mother,  for  the  Major,  it  is  alleged, 
kindly  took  the  royal  child  up  to  Heaven,  and  there 
“  delivered  it  up  to  ”  that  lady’s  “  care.”  Between  two 
infants  born  so  close  together  in  time,  and  possibly  in  the 
self-same  sanctuary,  there  was,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  some  degree  of  intimacy,  and  it  was  natural  that, 
when  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  golden  prince 
arrived,  some  three  months  ago,  and  when  Mrs.  Marley’s 
little  girl  was  expecting  her  birthday  in  a  week’s  time,  it 
should  be  determined  to  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion  by  a 
function  of  unusual  splendour  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  At 
this  function  there  was  present,  besides  Major  and  Mrs. 
Owen,  Mrs.  Marley,  and  two  other  ladies,  a  younger  Mrs. 
Owen,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  who  recently  appeared 
as  petitioners  before  Master  Nicholson.  From  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Mrs.  Owen  the  younger  was  entirely  out 
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of  sympathy  with  the  whole  proceedings,  and  was  not  even 
dressed  in  white  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  we  are  glad 
to  infer  that  the  expression  “profane  persons”  already 
used  to  denote  the  class  habitually  excluded  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies  means  profane  persons  in  the  ordinary  sense — 
that  is,  persons  given  to  the  use  of  unseemly  language. 
The  Major  himself  wore,  not  only  a  “  long  white  garment,” 
but  one  that  was  “  trimmed  with  gold.”  A  “  hat  with  a 
“  white  feather  in  it  ”  seems  to  have  completed  his  costume 
(if  it  was  the  daily  hat  of  civilized  life,  the  Major  must 
have  presented  a  surprising  appearance).  When  all  were 
assembled  the  baby — Mrs.  Marley’s  baby — “  was  brought 
“  in  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  were  subse- 
“  quently  told  that  it  was  trying  to  speak  to  them,  and  that 
“  the  little  pilgrim  prince  was  in  it.”  So  great  a  solemnity 
produced  a  suitable  impression.  One  lady  fainted  on  the 
floor,  and  Mrs.  Marley  lay  “  on  the  bed,  and  after  cover- 
“  ing  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  waved  them  towards  the 
“  ceiling,  and  then  closed  her  eyes.”  Mrs.  Owen  the  younger 
watched  by  her,  and  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Marley  said  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  again  was,  “  You  dirty  creature  !  ”  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  this  was  a  reference  to 
young  Mrs.  Owen’s  lack  of  a  wedding  garment ;  but  there 
was  more  than  this  to  excuse  the  apparent  discourtesy. 
The  explanation  was  “  that  Mrs.  Marley  had  just  come 
“  down  from  Heaven,  and  that  everything  down  here  ap- 
“  peared  so  dirty.”  This  should  go  far  to  establish  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness  in  the  high  esteem  proverbially  as¬ 
signed  to  it. 

It  really  does  seem  singular  that  upon  the  opening  of 
such  evidence  as  this  the  learned  Master  should  not  have 
saved  his  own  time  and  that  of  the  twenty-three  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  by  some  proceeding  analogous  to  a  nonsuit.  It 
is  still  more  singular  that  Mr.  Finlay  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  call  bank  clerks  and  retired  tradesmen  to 
say  that  they  had  done  business  writh  Major  Owen  without 
observing  him  to  be  mad.  White  robes,  Holies  of  Holies, 
golden  princes,  expeditions  to  Heaven,  and,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase,  the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  are  as  common 
among  Spiritualists  as  blackberries  in  September.  A  select, 
but  numerically  appreciable,  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  are 
always  at  it.  If  they  were  all  to  be  adjudged  mad  and 
locked  up,  it  would  be  immediately  necessary  to  spend 
millions  in  new  asylums.  It  might  almost  as  plausibly  be 
alleged  that  a  man  was  mad  because  he  was  an  anti- vacci¬ 
nationist.  And  as,  of  all  existing  sets  of  cranks,  the  Spiri¬ 
tualistic  cranks  are  about  the  most  amusing,  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  suppress  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 


Mil.  BALFOUR  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

F  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  in  one  sense  sick  of  Mitchelstown 
and  Mandeville,  of  Kinsella  and  Killeagh,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  so  by  this  time  in  another.  If  the 
nausea  of  satiety  has  not  overcome  him,  he  ought  certainly  to 
be  suffering  figuratively  from  that  species  of  internal  disturb¬ 
ance  which  usually  follows  upon  a  heavy  fall.  Attentive 
observers  of  the  scene  in  the  House  last  Monday  night  are 
even  disposed  to  believe  that  they  detected  certain  appre¬ 
hensions  of  this  result  on  the  countenances  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  obsequious  followers.  His  claque  is  too  well  trained 
to  fail  in  mere  noise ;  but  there  was  less  spirit  than  usual 
in  their  performance  of  even  this  the  simplest  part  of  their 
duties,  while  the  look  of  many  of  their  expressive  faces,  so 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  really  proposed  to 
go  through  the  whole  dreary  series  of  fictions  again,  was  one 
of  blank  dismay.  Of  course  there  was  cheerfulness  enough 
below  the  gangway.  A  night  spent  in  abusing  Mr.  Balfour 
is  regarded  on  the  Irish  benches  as  its  own  reward ;  and 
the  Dillons  and  O’Briens  are  no  more  sticklers  for 
novelty  in  an  accusation  than  they  are  for  its  truth.  But  the 
English  Parnellites  have  never  gone  in  quite  so  much  for  the 
.fun  of  the  thing.  They  have  not  yet  acquired  a  love  of  the 
noble  art  of  dirt-throwing  for  its  own  sake,  though  they 
will  get  to  that  in  time  no  doubt ;  and  they  do  not  care  to 
foul  their  hands  with  their  peculiar  missile  unless  they  have 
reason  to  think  that  some  at  least  of  the  mud  will  stick. 
This,  however,  is  exactly  what  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  have  ceased  to  believe  with  regard  to  the  particular 
ammunition  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  providing.  The  Mitchels¬ 
town  stuff  had  once  an  effective  look,  but  it  is  now  so  dry 
with  age  that  it  crumbles  into  powder  in  the  fingers.  No 


mud-flinger  who  respected  his  art  would  use  it  any  longer  ; 
while,  as  to  the  Mandeville  and  Kinsella  varieties,  they 
have  proved  so  extremely  awkward  to  handle  that  all  the 
more  prudent  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  have  taken  to 
letting  them  alone.  Hence  it  was  that  this  portentous  and 
pretentious  attack  which  their  leader  came  all  the  way  from 
Hawarden  to  deliver  found  inwardly-doubting  auditors  on 
the  benches  behind  him,  and  inspired  many  a  loyal  follower 
with  a  regret  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  distinguished  assailant 
did  not  confine  himself  to  those  generalities  of  vituperation 
which  nohody  can  answer,  instead  of  condescending  upon 
specific  slanders,  which  can  be,  and  which  are,  so  speedily 
and  crushingly  refuted.  These  uneasy  persons  had,  no 
doubt,  been  taken  terribly  aback  by  the  destructive  replies 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  has  already  delivered — as 
notably  at  Glasgow  on  the  Mandeville  case — from  the 
platform.  They  could,  therefore,  have  seen  no  advantage 
in  giving  him  the  chance  of  repeating  them  from 
his  place  in  Parliament.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
may  some  of  them  have  disapproved  on  tactical  grounds 
of  that  excessive  truculence  of  badgering  which  enabled  Mr. 
Balfour  once  more  to  display  his  wonderful  resources  as 
a  debater — his  unshaken  nerve,  his  unflagging  spirit,  his 
unfailing  clearness  of  head,  and  his  imperturbable  temper — 
in  a  series  of  some  half-dozen  hand-to-hand  battles,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  string  of  adversaries  w'ho  have  none  of 
them  ever  recognized  the  belt  as  forming  the  lower  limit  of 
the  field  available  for  military  operations. 

In  the  course  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  night  the  Chief 
Secretary  successfully  encountered  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  O’Brien,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  smaller  fry  as  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  understood  to  be 
framing  a  proscription  list  of  resident  magistrates  in  case  of 
the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  Mr.  John  Ellis 
— light-horsemen  whom  the  Chief  Secretary  unseated 
incidentally  while  answering  the  attacks  of  his  more  im¬ 
portant  assailants.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  debate  the  Irish  Estimates  at  all — or,  at  any  rate, 
after  the  fashion  which  an  obstructive  Opposition  affects — 
without  giving  Mr.  Balfour  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
some  of  his  argumentative  triumphs  of  the  recess  ;  but  a 
wise  Gladstonian,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  might  reasonably 
question  the  wisdom  of  making  the  enemy  a  present  of  new 
conquests.  Why,  for  instance,  did  Mr.  Gladstone  revive 
that  unlucky  quarrel  about  Lord  Spencer’s  treatment  of 
Mr.  Harrington,  thereby  preparing  humiliation  and  defeat 
for  Sir  William  Harcourt  '(  And  when  Mr.  Balfour 
referred  to  the  cases  in  which  under  the  last  Administration 
life  had  been  taken  by  the  police,  and  no  official  inquiry  had 
followed,  why,  oh  why  I  did  Mr.  Gladstone  interrupt  with 
the  exclamation,  “  Produce  them  all,  if  you  please  ”  ?  In 
the  report  we  read  that  this  was  followed  by  “  a  laugh  ” — 
no  doubt  the  guffaw  of  a  Gladstonian.  But  on  which 
side  of  his  mouth  is  that  unhappy  laugher  laughing 
now  1  And  how  came  he  to  forget  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
again  and  again  demonstrated — his  absolute  ignorance  of 
what  went  on  under  his  own  government  of  Ireland  1  Mr. 
Balfour  has  promptly  complied  with  the  request.  He  has 
“  produced  them  all  and  in  the  three  years  between  18S1 
and  1884  there  were  seven  of  them.  On  three  occasions  in 
1881  men  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were 
protecting  process-servers.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
a  police  patrol  fired  on  a  party  of  Moonlighters,  and  shot  a 
man  dead.  In  the  following  month  a  detachment  of  Con¬ 
stabulary  attacked  a  mob,  and  wounded  one  of  them 
mortally.  In  1882  a  life  was  taken  in  a  precisely  similar 
way,  and  on  one  occasion  in  1884  the  police  fired  into  a 
crowd  and  wounded  two  women,  both  of  whom  ultimately 
died.  In  five  of  these  cases  Irish  coroners’  juries  found 
verdicts  of  wilful  murder  and  in  the  other  two  cases 
verdicts  of  manslaughter  against  the  police  ;  but  the 
coroners’  warrants  were  never  executed,  nor  was  any  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  circumstances  ever  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  which  Mr.  Gladstone  presided,  and  a  principal 
member  of  which  was  the  Sir  William  Harcourt  who 
declared  that  “  the  Constitution,”  which  he  keeps  in 
his  pocket,  “  requires  that  there  should  be  some  public 
“  inquiry  in  all  these  cases,”  and  that  “  there  had  been  in 
“  his  experience  and  reading  ”  no  such  case  in  the  country 
before  “  where  an  inquiry  had  not  been  held.”  As  we 
have  seen,  the  number  of  cases  which  have  escaped  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  experience  and  eluded  his  reading 
have  only  been  seven — that  is  all ;  and  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Secretary  does  not 
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know  him  any  better  than  that  unhappy  henchman  who 
laughed  when  he  said,  “Produce  them  all.”  But  there 
were  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  who  did  not  laugh 
and  who  must  be  asking  themselves  why  the  gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  bench  of  dignity  in  front  of  them  should  be 
continually  going  out  of  the  way  to  advertise  their  gross 
ignorance  ot  their  own  official  record,  and  to  bring  upon 
themse.ves  that  ridicule  which  every  combination  of  gross 
ignorance  with  bumptious  confidence  deservedly  excites. 

Even  less  fortunate  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  revival  of  the 
precious  dispute  about  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  and  his 
plank-bed.  Had  the  controversy  been  left  where  it  was, 
tlie.  on!y  sufferers  from  it  would  have  been  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  To  them,  however,  have  now 
been  added  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  has  sustained 
another  severe  fall  in  a  quarrel  to  which  he  was  not 
originally  a  party.  Mr.  Balfour  had  already  shown  that 
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t  i  a  >  J  d'lieauy  snown  tnat 

-Lord  Spencers  mitigation  of  Mr.  Harrington’s  treatment 


m  prison  was  altogether  irregular  and  improper,  and,  in 
tact,  a  mere  concession  to  political  pressure,  to  which  as 
such,  it  was  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an 
Executive  officer  to  yield.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  now 
been  obliging  enough  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  the 
advice  tendered  by  him  on  the  matter  was  as  improper  and 
irregular  as  the  action  taken  by  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant 
ot  Ireland.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  his  view  of 
.  n"'!ts  an<]  duties  of  the  Home  Secretary  with  respect  to 
prison  discipline  in  England  is  sound  ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  Ins  pretension  to  dispense  with  prison  rules  in 
Ireland  on  the  grounds  whereon,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which,  he  assumed  to  interfere  in  Mr.  Harrington’s  case  is 
a  preposterous  one.  Assuming  that  the  Home  Secretary 
has  authority  to  advise  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  modify 
the  treatment  of  Irish  prisoners,  there  can  at  least 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  upon  these  two  points— first,  that 
the  law  does  not  contemplate  any  action  being  taken  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  except  in  consultation  with  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  Prisons  Board;  and, 
secondly,  that  any  mitigation  of  the  prison  treatment 
which  might  thus  be  brought  about  should  take  the  form 
of  a  revision  of  the  rules  as  applicable,  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  classes  of  persons  undergoing  imprisonment.  With 
the  former  of  these  conditions  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Lord  Spencer  only  colourably  complied,  the  latter  they 
deliberately  set  at  naught.  Instructions  for  granting  in¬ 
dulgences  to  Mr.  Harrington  were  given,  it  is  true,  through 
the  A  ice-President  of  the  Prisons  Board,  but  the  Board 
itself  was  not  consulted;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  official  in  question  acted  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  in¬ 
strument  in  Lord  Spencer’s  hands.  As  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  conditions  set  forth,  it  was  not  only  disregarded,  but 
disregard  of  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  s  interposition  in  the  matter.  He  interfered  to 
procure  indulgences  for  Mr.  Harrington,  not  because  he 
regarded  linn  as  one  of  a  class  of  offenders  with  all  of  whom 
in  respect  either  of  their  own  deserts  or  of  the  nature 
)t  their  offences,  it  would  be  well  to  deal  leniently 
aut  solely  and  simply  because  Mr.  Harrington  had 
riends  who  were  giving  trouble  to  the  Government  in 
fie  House  of  Commons.  That  was  the  beginning  and  end 
>t  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  intervention  in  the  matter, 
le  did  not  trouble  himself  about  anybody  but  Mr 
Tarrincton  because  no  case  but  that  of  Mr.  Harrington’s 
vas  an  actual  source  of  Parliamentary  inconvenience  to  the 
Administration.  The  prisoner  Macnamara,  for  instance, 

°  Tf  oing  11  s  time  along  with  Mr.  Harrington 
or  a  like  ofience,  continued  to  sleep  on  the  plank-bed,  which 
is  more  fortunate  companion  had  been  allowed  to  change 
3r  a  softer  couch.  The  “  humanity  ”  of  the  then  Home 
ecretary  had  its  whole  and  sole  inspiration  in  solicitude 
£  r®Pose  of  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hat  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  have  imagined  that  it 
°,  .  be  of  any  advantage  to  Lord  Spencer  or  any  credit 
P  nmse  to  advertise  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ig  assumptions  ever  made  even  by  the  most  astonishing  of 
ihticians.  ° 


THE  “ PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR”  AGAIN. 

PHE  decision  of  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  in 
the  Queen  against  Allison,  J  udd,  and  Others  will  not 
>  much  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  into  which  the  law  of 
lrninal  libel  has  been  twisted.  No  part  of  this  curious  I 
■iot  is  more  complicated  than  the  liability  of  persons  con- 
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nected  wRl,  newspapers,  and  that  is  precisely  the  point 
which  the  members  of  the  Court  have  left  even  less  clear 
than  they  found  it.  Eight  persons  were  indicted  last 
August  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  libelling  a  certain  Mr 
-L'OUGHty,  an  Englishman  imprisoned  in  Ireland  under  the 
Cnmes  Act.  The  jury  found  that  the  article  in  the 
Si.  Stephens  Review  of  which  Mr.  Doughty  complained  was 
a  libel  but  some  questions  of  law  were  reserved  by  the 
Recorder,  and  have  all  been  determined  in  favour  of  the 
“d-  J;)f  t|ie  defendants  one,  Mr.  Allison,  was  editor 
ot  the  St.  Stephens  Review  when  the  libel  appeared.  Three 
of  the  others  were  members  of  the  Constitutional  News 
Association,  to  which  the  St.  Stephens  Review  belonged  and 
the  remaining  four  were  the  directors  of  a  Company  which 
|  prints  that  periodical,  but  has  no  other  interest  or  concern 

I  ?fein;  vM.r'  I>OUGiI1TY  Proceeded  against  all  these  people 
I  without  distinction,  and  seven  of  them  were  convicted.  It 
was  not  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  was  contended 
as  a  presumption  of  law,  that  the  publishers  and  printers 
were  responsible  for  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Doughty  in 
,ie  Stephen’s  Review.  Before  the  prosecutor  could 
begin  proceedings  he  had  to  obtain  a  fiat  from  the  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury  as  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  Sir 
Augustus  Stephenson  granted  the  application  for  reasons 
which  are  far  from  being  obvious,  and  so  the  case,  not  being 
one  with  which  a  magistrate  could  deal,  had  to  be  tried  out. 
Hut  the  fiat  was  issued  against  the  publishers,  printers  and 
editor  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Review ,  not  against  anyone  of 
them  by  name,  the  result  of  which  informality  is  that  the 
conviction  has  been  quashed,  and  the  whole  proceedings  set 
aside.  Lord  Camden’s  famous  condemnation  of  general 
warrants  has  thus  been  extended  to  what  may  be  called 
general  fiats  The  defendants  were,  of  course,  indicted  by 
name,  tried  by  name,  and  convicted  by  name.  But  that 
was  not  enough  The  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions 
might  perhaps,  have  stopped  the  case  if  he  had  known  who 
he  editor,  printers,  and  publishers  were.  Such,  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  inference  from  this  important  judgment 

,  onIy  fiction  upon  which  the  five  judges”  differed 
\vas  the  responsibility  of  the  editor.  By  a  majority  of  three 
to  two  they  held  that  Mr.  Allison  had  been  improperly 
convicted  because  his  name  was  not  in  the  fiat.  Mr!  J  ustice 
Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith  thought  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
I  prosecution  were  authorized  in  general  terms.  Common 
sense  certamly  seems  to  be  with  the  minority  on  this  point 

(lou-hl!rif°i  °  i?’S  Prosecutions  has  surely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  legal  liabilities  of  accused  parties  either  between 
themselves  or  towards  the  world  at  large.  His  duty- a 
sufficiently  delicate  and  difficult  one— is  simply  to 7  say 
whether  a  libel  published  in  a  newspaper  is  of  such  a  peem 

remedy  raCMr  ?•  clvl),actlon  wil1  “ot  furnish  an  adequate 
remedy  Mi.  Justice  Manistys  argument  is  ingenious 

but  as  it  seems  to  us,  fallacious.  The  whole  Court  a -reed 
that  criminal  responsibility  had  not  been  brought  home 
to  the  proprietors  or  the  printers.  “Here,  then,”  says 
Mi.  Justice  Manisty,  “are  eight  men  charged  with  a 

“  r!’  Td  S6Ven  °f  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
What  clearer  proof  can  there  be  of  the  necessity  for 
specification  in  the  fiat?”  We  need  not  name  to 
consider  what  good  it  would  have  done  these  inno¬ 
cent  people  to  be  mentioned  in  the  fiat  and  the  indict- 

TlTLrTf  °{  °?ly  1U  !he  indictment-  Bufc  Mr.  Justice 
Ianisty  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  con- 

ofCtb°pnN  inU°CeUt  rT  I"  r'  COnfined  t0  tbe  ^ministration 
of  the  Newspaper  Libel  Act.  That  statute  was  intended 

to  protect  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  from  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  when  the  nature  of  the  libel  and  the  circumstances 
WTi  partleS,  <ld.  Hotrequire  recourse  to  the  criminal 
Jaw,  It  was  not  designed  to  assist  prosecutors  in  discovering 
the  identity  of  the  persons  against  whom  they  ought  to 
proceed  The  exoneration  of  the  printers  and  published 
i0”g  l  based  ,on .  plausible  grounds,  suggests  a  very  easy 
method  of  bringing  out  a  newspaper  without  anyone  to 
answer  for  libels  contained  in  it ;  for  corporations,  it  now 
appears,  are  assumed  to  know  nothing  They  have  not  only 
no  bodies  and  no  souls,  but  no  minds.  As,  however,  a  do- 
gi\en  a  bad  name,  may  be  hanged  ;  so  an  editor,  if  given" 
his  own  name,  may  be  imprisoned.  This  responsibility  of 
editors,  as  distinguished  from  proprietors,  is  new  and  was 
not  sufficiently  argued.  The  law  of  newspaper  libel  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos  an(1  Sir  Algernon  Borth wick’s  Bill,  even  if 
it  had  the  slightest  chance  of  passing  this  year  would  not 

do  much  towards  the  establishment  of  cosmos  ’ 
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THE  ART  OF  FORESTRY. 


<i  “STOCK,”  said  tlie  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  to  his  son  and 
?  I  heir,  “  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  \  e  may  ho 
“  aye  sticking  in  a  tree;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when 
“  ye’re  sleeping.”  When  Scott  wrote  this  humorous  praise 
of  planting,  Scotland  was  already  foremost  among  countries 
in  the  making  of  woodlands,  though  half  a  century  earlier 
Southern  wits  were  busy  at  the  expense  of  that  treeless 
land  Everybody  may  remember  how  apprehensive  Ur. 
Johnson  was  lest  so  rare  a  piece  of  timber  as  Ins  good  oaken 
Walking-stick  should  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  natives. 
Scott  himself  set  a  good  example  at  Abbotsford,  being  too 
true  a  poet  not  to  love  the  “grene  shawe”;  though  it  was 
only  in  a  modest  way  of  emulation.  The  famous  Duke  of 
Athole  bears  the  bell  from  all  Scottish  planters,  save  the 
Earl  of  Seafield,  by  his  prodigious  enterprise  at  Blair 
Athole  and  Dunkeld  in  the  fifty  years  between  1774  ami 


very  often  to  the  permanent  injury  of  trees,  and,  like 
thinning,  it  is  a  “necessary  evil,  as  Lindley  remaiked. 
One  of  Mr.  Miciiie’s  excellent  maxims  ought  to  be  ever  in 
the  eyes  of  gardeners  and  tree  cultivators.  “  Pruning  is 


the  golden  rule  runs,  “  and  therefore 


••  the  work  of  art,’  me  -  - 

“  should  be  done  so  as  to  conceal  art.”  What  is  a  poor 
pine  or  larch  to  do  if  deprived  of  its  “  leader  l  It  takes 
to  crooked  and  illiberal  ways,  and  comes  to  a  bad  end,  or 

.  .  ,  •!  1  1  * _  *  ^  4-,, 


no  end  at  all,  which  is  an  evil  thing  in  a  tree.  No  oak 


will  stand  the  pruning-knife  or  look  anything  but  pitiful 
and  abashed  after  a  topiarian  course.  It  is  nature,  not 
art  nor  the  Druids— for  all  that  the  disciples  of  Stukeley 
may  say— that  makes  a  Wistman’s  Wood.  As  Brother 
Michael  sings,  in  the  sweetest  and  most  spirited  of  wood- 
land  romances, 


ivuioie  auu  — j  j  ■  ■  ■  , 

18-0  when  close  upon  twenty-five  millions  of  trees  were  plan  tvi 
•  ’  -  •  ’  ■  At  this  period  it  might  have  been 


under  his  direction.  — -  -  L- - 

said— as  it  may  now  be  said  of  most  countries  in  Southern 
Europe— that  the  planting  of  trees  was  as  great  a  plot  of 
State  as  it  once  was  to  wield  a  shovel  in  Holland.  VV  here 
planting  has  long  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  landowners 
it  is  natural  that  writers  on  the  art  of  forestry  should 
abound.  Formidable,  indeed,  is  the  list,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  not  altogether  exhaustive  account,  of  eminent  planters 
and  authorities  on  arboriculture  in  an  interesting  treatise  by 
Mr  Christopher  Michie—  The  Practice  of  Forestry— 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  The  father  of 
forestry,  according  to  Mr.  Michie,  was  not  a  native  of 
North  Britain,  nor  did  he  rejoice  in  the  Christian  name 
“  John  ”  as  do  all  of  the  forty  or  fifty  modern  exemplars 
cited  by  Mr.  Michie.  The  “first-mentioned  forester 
“  in  the  world  ”  appears  to  have  been  Asaph,  of  whom 
Nehemiaii  records  that  he  was  keeper  of  the  forests  of  the 
Kiim  Artaxerxes.  Forests,  if  “  kept  ”  at  all,  were  in  the 


You  never  can  teach  either  oah  or  heech 
To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

In  infancy  you  should  prune  and  thin,  and  in  both  opera¬ 
tions  valour  must  be  tempered  with  discretion.  Age  must 
be  respected.  It  is  brutal  and  senseless  to  amputate  large 
limbs,  however  carefully  you  apply  a  styptic  of  coal-tar, 
though  there  is  much  virtue  in  this  dressing.  Respect 
should  also  be  shown  to  the  “  whitened  withered  limbs”  of 
ancient  trees  ;  and  to  lop  them  off,  as  Mr.  Michie  feelingly 
observes,  is  as  bad  as  plucking  the  grey  hairs  lrom  the  head 
of  the  octogenarian. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  AFFAIR. 


good  old  days 


preserves  of  large  game,  and  the  hunting- 


grounds  of  kings  and  nobles.  Mil  Michie’s  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  planters  “  whose  Christian  name  was  John,  as  Hood  s 


ballad  has  it,  is  certainly  curious,  though  it  would  not  be 

p  cl  \I7.r  »  -r  >  iro  "  ,  1  /j  hnrC 


UailclCl  IltAS  -1U,  AO  J  7  0  ,,  -i 

difficult  to  cite  a  goodly  array  of  “  Williams  and  others 


umiuuiu  to  tTiL  cc  j  _.  T  .  ,  r  ,  _  _  v 

to  set  against  it.  After  “  his  grace  J ohn,  Duke  of  Athole, 


we  have  that  estimable  peer  and  planter,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  whose  plantation  of  conifers;  and  other  ever¬ 
green  trees  at  Woburn  Abbey  dates  from  1745,  and  is 
known  of  all  who  love  trees.  That  was  a  great  period  of 
planting  when  William  Gilpin  flourished,  and  wrote  a 
book  on  forests  second  only  in  good  taste  and  enthusiasm  to 

1  4  1  .  & .  -» /-v  r\  /  I  f  \  T  O  VI  (  I 


DOOK  Oil  OCkUUU  XXX  - 

Evelyn’s  Sylva.  Enclosures  Acts  were  undreamed  of,  and 


everybody  was  busy  trenching  and  planting.  The  projects 
of  the  Duke  of  Montagu— “  John  the  Planter  —were 
truly  magnificent.  Him  the  weary  pedestrian  should  have 
blessed,  for  he  planted  avenues,  magnificent  to  this  day,  and 
was  no  mere  utilitarian.  Noble  and  imposing  was  lus  plan 
for  an  avenue  from  Northamptonshire  to  London,  sixty 
miles  of  pillared  alleys  and  pleasant  greenery.  Regrets  for 
this  unfulfilled  scheme  are  considerably  lessened  when  we 
think  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  trees  at  the  hands  o 
highway  authorities  and  local-board  surveyors.  Your  dis¬ 
trict  surveyor  hates  a  tree.  He  would  have  reduced  John 
the  Planter’s  avenue  to  the  dimensions  and  paltry  rotundity 
of  the  toy  trees  of  a  child’s  Noah’s  Ark. 

Mr.  MicniE  treats  of  forestry  from  the  purely  practical 
standpoint.  He  discusses,  with  much  illustration  m  the 


StfUlUUUlllU.  uxoi/u^vw,  -  -  _  .  , 

form  of  statistics,  methods  of  planting,  thinning,  and 


the  nature  of  soils,  choice  of  material,  the  cost  and 
probable  profits  of  plantations.  He  is  not  much  troubled 
about  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  lus  eulogy  of 
plantin'*’  there  are  no  poetic  descants  on  fine  specimen  trees, 
unshorn  by  any  but  natural  influences,  and  no  quotations 
in  praise  of  venerable  oaks  or  ashes  or  yews  from  the  English 
Poets  His  “  quotations  ”  have  a  commercial  air,  as  becomes 
a  practical  treatise.  Even  historical  trees,  like  the  “  Capon 
«  tree  ”  and  the  “  King  of  the  W oods  ”  in  the  forest  of  Jed¬ 
burgh  are  subjected  to  illustration  of  the  virtue  that  lies  in 
judicious  pruning.  The  first  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
second,  though  this  does  not  concern  the  forester  llie 
monarch  of  the  forest  comprises  many  thousands  of  feet  of 
good  timber.  The  poor  “Capon,”  for  lack  of  “  timeous 
“  pruning,”  occupies  as  much  ground,  and  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  It  has  a  wild,  irregular  habit  of  growth,  and  wants 


only  a  bousing  party  of  Robin  Hood’s  men  to  make 


a  com- 


plete  picture, 
ject  of  prunin 


Experts  appear  to  differ  greatly  on  the  sub- 
Like  thinning,  it  is  most  grossly  executed, 


PEOPLE  who  are  not  resident  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  have  little  chance  of  understanding  the  recent 
disturbances  of  New  College.  According  to  the  stories 
in  the  papers,  the  University  has  been  suffering  fiom 
University  Society  journalism.  The  journals  written  ex¬ 
clusively  by  undergraduates  have  hitherto  been  feeble, 
but  not  scandalous,  things.  We  may  make  an  excep- 
tion  (in  spite  of  a  proposal  for  Roasting  a  Senior  1  roctor 
Gratis)  in  favour  of  the  old  Oxford  Spectator^  and  the 
old  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  The  wit  of  the 
former'  was  a  thing  by  itself,  and  the  story  of  the  man 
who  painted  the  judgments  of  God  in  purple  and  yellow 
would  by  itself  have  saved  the  credit  of  the  latter,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  that  the  remarks  of  the  Dragon  were 
profane  and  monotonous.  There  is  a  very  respectable 
weekly  review  in  Oxford  at  this  moment,  and  while  the 
literary  criticisms  are  a  little  supercilious,  the  boating  and 
cricketing  news  is  always  welcome.  But  it  appears  that 
Oxford  has  another  paper,  in  which  “  the  abysmal  depths  of 
“  personality”  have  been  sounded.  According  to  an  eminent 
writer,  “  youth  will  be  served,”  and  a  little  banter  of  Dons 
does  nobody  much  harm.  But  it  appears  that,  after 
bantering  dons  with  pertinacity  and  impunity,  this  Oxford 
Society  journal  said  something  about  some  ladies  which 
should  not  have  been  said.  As  the  documents  are  not 
before  us,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  witticisms  pub¬ 
lished,  except  that  they  appear  to  have  been  levelled  at  one 
of  the  peaceful  Halls  for  learned  women  under  the  shelter  of 
the  wing  of  the  University.  A  moment’s  thought  would 
show  the  most  careless  undergraduate  that  he  cannot  be 
too  carefully  courteous  towards  these  rather  experimental 
institutions.  However,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Bathurst,  who 
is  or  who  has  the  credit  of  being,  the  editor  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  journal  in  question,  was  not  a  sufficiently  careful 
editor  and  that  needless  offences  came.  His  Dons,  there¬ 
fore,  sent  him  down ;  and  the  men  of  New  College  took 
his  ’side  in  a  demonstrative  manner.  If  Shelley’s  horse 
had  been  taken  out  of  Shelley’s  cab,  when  he  was  sent 
down  and  if  he  and  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  conducted, 
“  not ’charioted  of  Bacchus  and  his  pards”  (whoever  his 
“  pards”  may  have  been),  but  by  University  men,  to  the 
mail  coach,  Mr.  Dowden  would  have  told  us  all  about  it. 
Mr  Bathurst  had  these  honours  which  Shelley  seems 
to  have  missed ;  and,  in  other  ways,  the  College  showed 
that  they  thought  him  hardly  treated.  Most  ol  them  dined 
out  of  Hall  on  one  night;  and  they  appear  to  have  made  a 
“  demonstration  ”  with  a  bonfire,  in  the  fearless  old  fashion  of 
Fosteiuus,  “  THE  venturous  Saint,”  and  other  heroes  cele¬ 
brated  in  son"  But  what  it  was  all  about  the  amazed  ob¬ 
server  cannotpretend  to  decide.  If  Mr.  Bathurst’s  paper  did 
not  say  something  very  “  uncanny,”  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  he  would  have  been  sent  down.  And,  if  it  did  say 
something  very  uncanny,  we  can  scarcely  understand  why 
his  punishment  was  thus  uproariously  resented.  Under- 
"raduates  arc  not  likely,  we  trust,  to  back  any  one  who  has 
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been  concerned  in  writing  wrongfully  about  studious  and 
unobtrusive  ladies.  It  is  a  great  mystery,  and  the  Fellows 
of  New  College  have  probably  been  well  advised  in  per¬ 
mitting  Mr.  Batjiurst  to  appeal  to  the  Visitor.  The  rights 
and  wi'ongs  of  this  obscure  affair  will  now,  we  trust,  be 
cleared  up,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  has  been  too 
much  haste  and  too  much  noise  about  the  whole  matter. 
New  College  is  a  very  ancient  and  notable  foundation ; 
every  one  seriously  desires  it  to  come  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  the  confusion.  One  thing  is  certain — 
the  less  undergraduate  papers  indulge  in  personalities 
the  better  for  the  University.  These  things  are  explosive 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  circle 
within  which  they  are  put  forth.  In  London  people  have 
ceased  to  be  much  excited  about  published  tattle  and  the 
mendacities  of  Grub  Street.  They  fizzle  out  very  soon ;  but 
in  the  narrow  society  of  a  University  they  excite  hatreds 
both  fierce  and  long  enduring.  People  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  about  very  little  matters  in  a  small  town ;  and  a 
small  town,  especially  a  University  town,  can  exist  without 
amateur  personal  journalism. 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ON  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

IT  is  probable  that  Mr.  Labouchere  does  not  highly  rate 
the  capacity  of  the  Home  of  Commons  for  appreciating 
the  more  cynical  sallies  of  his  humour.  If,  however,  that 
assembly  was  not  so  heartily  amused  as  he  perhaps  expected 
it  to  be  with  his  performance  of  last  Thursday  night,  he 
should  make  some  allowance  for  its  members.  No  doubt 
the  spectacle  of  the  senior  member  for  Northampton  calling 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  public  business 
is  an  excellent  joke.  The  clown  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  policeman’s  head  has  been  knocked  off ;  the 
Artful  Dodger  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
gentleman  has  lost  his  handkerchief  ;  one  of  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  Irish  friends  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  life  and  property  are  less  secure  than  is  desirable  in 
the  sister  island — these,  also,  are  excellent  jokes,  in  their 
way ;  but  their  excellence  is  always  less  apparent  to  the 
victim  than  to  other  people,  and  in  some  cases  the  victim 
either  cannot  or  will  not  take  any  pleasure  in  it  whatsoever. 
Now  this,  we  must  remind  Mr.  Labouchere,  may  very 
reasonably  be  the  case  with  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  so  usefully  pointed  out,  enjoyed  the 
eloquence  of  the  members  for  Northampton,  Mid  Cork, 
Caithness,  and  the  Camborne  Division  for  Cornwall  in  far 
greater  abundance  than  that  of  any  other  four,  probably  of 
any  other  forty,  members  of  the  House  during  the  present 
short  Session.  And  the  large  majority  of  the  House,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  nearly  as  well  satisfied  to 
be  sitting  in  December  as  are  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his 
three  coadjutors.  Many  of  them  have  no  Parliamentary 
axes  to  grind  and  plenty  of  business  of  their  own  to  attend 
to.  None  of  them  at  all  relish  the  prospect  of  being  kept 
sitting  until  Christmas-eve.  So  that,  when  they  hear  the 
leader  of  the  select  party  to  whom  they  owe  this  disagree¬ 
able  outlook  proceeding  gravely  to  occupy  another  hour  of 
the  precious  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  “  the  unsatis- 
“  factory  condition  of  public  business,”  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
wonderful  that  the  exasperating  effrontery  of  the  thing 
should  have  so  completely  eclipsed  its  absurdity  as  to  leave 
them  in  no  mood  for  mirth. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  no  doubt,  did  well  to 
avoid  contentious  matter  in  his  reply.  It  completes  the 
irony  of  the  whole  situation  that  obstructionists  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  their  tactics,  assured  of  im¬ 
punity,  and  even  of  respectful  treatment.  By  a  sufficiently 
industrious  piactice  of  their  art,  they  may  bring  public 
business  to  so  “  unsatisfactory  ”  a  condition  that  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  management  dare  not  risk  interrupting 
its  progress  even  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  those 
who  are  obstructing  it.  They  have  to  be  treated  with 
a  consideration  which  they  are  far  from  deserving,  and 
their  notorious  Parliamentary  malpractices  have  to  be 
courteously  ignored  for  fear  of  creating  opportunities  for 
adding  to  them.  Mr.  Labouchere  is,  no  doubt,  hugely 
tickled  by  the  indulgence  with  which  Ministers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  treat  him ;  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  situation  which  would  appeal  the  most  forcibly  to  his 
own  peculiar  sense  of  humour.  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
scene  of  Thursday  night  must  have  been  highly  diverting  to 
him — especially  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  interposition — 


with  a  grave  rebuke  to  Mr.  Chaplin  for  having  challenged 
other  lion,  members  to  “  enter  into  acrimonious  personal 
“  attack.”  At  this  Mr.  Labouchere  might  have  laughed  out¬ 
right.  He  and  three  of  his  friends  have  delivered  150 
speeches  between  them  in  the  course  of  three  Parliamentary 
weeks.  They  then  complain  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  public  business,  and  when  one  of  their  opponents  points 
out  that  150  speeches,  divided  among  four  members,  give 
them  an  average  of  over  36  apiece,  which  will  allow  each  of 
them  considerably  more  than  a  660th  share  of  23  days,  a  grave 
and  dignified  person  rises  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
to  protest  against  this  importation  into  the  debate  of 
“  acrimonious  personal  attack,”  while  the  Minister  on  the 
Bench  opposite  refrains  studiously,  and,  no  doubt,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  wisely,  from  giving  any  encouragement 
to  the  importer.  An  assembly  conducted  on  these  topsy¬ 
turvy  principles  must  be  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  is  unlike  two,  at  least,  of  his  companions 
in  loquacity  in  being  able  to  see  a  joke.  But  how  long  the 
joke  will  be  permitted  to  continue  is  another  matter.  Mr. 
Smith,  true  to  his  policy  of  ignoring  it  altogether,  has 
announced  that  another  new  remedy  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  nuisance  next  Session.  The  Government  will  take 
Supply  first,  and  thereby,  as  they  hope,  secure  the  House 
against  the  inconvenience  and  scandal  of  being  compelled  to 
vote  Estimates  under  pressure  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  No 
doubt  the  obstructionists  will  be  quite  ready  with  their 
reply  to  this  when  the  experiment  is  tried ;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  reply  will  be,  at  any  rate 
temporarily,  successful.  And  so  matters  will  go  on  until  at 
last  the  Government  and  the  House  muster  courage  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago — impose  silence  on 
all  deliberate  and  malicious  wasters  of  the  public  time. 


THE  DUKE'S  TALK. 

HE  conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which 
the  late  Earl  Stanhope  noted  down,  and  which  his  son 
has  published  (Murray),  may  not  add  materially  toour  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Great  Duke.  In  the  main  they  prove,  as  every¬ 
thing  else  known  about  him  proves,  that  he  had  what  he 
himself  so  greatly  admired  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  “  a 
“  clear,  cool,  steady  understanding,”  and,  with  that,  an  un¬ 
surpassed  faculty  for  saying  what  he  had  to  say  in  a  clear, 
terse  fashion.  Sometimes  Lord  Stanhope’s  reminiscences 
are  apt  to  be  disappointing  ;  he  remembers  only  that  the 
Duke  said  something,  not  what  he  said.  It  is  somewhat 
aggravating  to  come  across  such  an  entry  as  this  : — “  After 
“  dinner  the  Duke  and  I  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
“  half  on  Southey’s  History  and  the  character  of  the 
“  Spaniards.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  accurately  report  what 
“  was  said  by  the  Duke.”  Here  the  only  information  con¬ 
veyed  is  that  Earl  Stanhope’s  memory  had  failed  him.  To  be 
sure,  we  know  from  other  sources  what  the  Duke  thought  of 
Southey’s  History,  and  he  has  left  his  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards  on  record  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  there 
are  not  many  disappointing  entries  of  this  kind.  For  the 
most  part  Lord  Stanhope  did  remember  what  the  Duke 
said  to  him,  and  it  was  all  very  admirable  good  sense. 
Once  or  twice  he  inserts  letters  not  written  to  himself. 
One  of  them,  written  in  1832,  contains  a  piece  of  advice 
which  might  really  be  laid  to  heart  by  a  good  many  young 
men  and  others  anxious  to  improve  their  fortunes.  The 
Duke  was  writing  to  a  Mr.  Foster,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
and  persuading  him  not  to  emigrate.  He  insisted  on  the 
sacrifices  which  men  must  make  who  emigrate,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say,  “  My  opinion  is,  if  those  who  go  abroad,  and 
“  still  more  those  who  go  to  the  colonies  to  economize, 
“  would  submit  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  at  home  as  they 
“  must  make  abroad  and  in  the  colonies,  they  would  find 
“  that  they  could  subsist  as  cheaply,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
“  as  they  could  either  abroad  or  in  the  colonies.  The  fact 
“  is  that  men  cannot  bear  those  sacrifices  in  the  presence  of 
“  their  neighbours  and  friends  which  they  do  not  scruple  to 
“  make  before  strangers,  or  in  a  forest  or  swamp,  or  in  a 
“  desert  in  America.”  Those  words  ought  to  be  full  of 
meaning  to  young  men  who  have  sunk  their  labour  and 
capital  in  Canadian  or  other  Gardens  of  Eden. 

Naturally  the  Duke’s  good  sense  was  shown  on  even 
larger  matters  than  this.  Very  particularly  admirable  were 
some  observations  he  made  in  1833  on  the  common  platitude 
that  revolutionary  times  produce  remarkable  characters. 

“  Look,”  said  the  Duke,  “  of  late  years  to  Spain,  Portugal, 

“  Italy,  Belgium ;  they  have  been  ransacked  through  and 
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“  through,  and  whom  have  they  produced  1  Third-  and 
“  fourth-rate  men  at  most.”  He  would  not  even  make  an 
exception  for  France.  “  Where  are  they  1  ”  was  his  question 
when  people  talked  to  him  of  the  great  characters  brought 
forward  by  the  Revolution  in  France.  If  the  Duke  had  liv  ed 
to  discuss  this  question  half  a  century  later,  would  he  have 
seen  any  cause  to  modify  his  opinion  1  His  difficulty  would 
have  been  to  find  even  third-rate  men  among  the  politicians 
of  revolutionary  countries.  One  could  wish  that  the  Grea 
Duke  had  spoken  more  generously  of  his  soldiers.  Probably 
no  general  ever  thought  so  meanly  or  spoke  so  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  the  men  whom  he  had  led  to  victory.  The  soldiers 
he  described,  in  so  many  words,  as  a  drunken  scum  ;  the 
officers,  he  said,  neither  would  nor  could  do  their  duty.  1  he 
best  disciplined  regiments  in  the  army  were  the  Guards, 
because  in  them  the  non-commissioned  officers  did  the  work 
which  line  officers  were  supposed  to  do  and  did  not  do,  ami 
yet  these  non-commissioned  officers  were  drunk  every  night 
at  eight  o’clock.  The  Duke  was  not  the  man  addicted  to 

humorous  exaggeration,  so  this  must  be  taken  to  express 

his  opinion,  the  more  so  that  it  is  repeated  some  tour  oi 
five  times  in  an  emphatic  manner.  Happily,  our  vices  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  us  much  harm.  The  British  army 
seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  like  the  partisan  leader, 
Trant,  whose  character  the  Duke  hit  off  in  one  of  Ins 
slashing  phrases  : — “Trant,  poor  fellow,  a  very  good  officer, 
“  but  a  drunken  dog  as  ever  lived.”  Not  the  least  amusing 
story  in  the  book  is  told  by  Lord  Hardinge  in  a  description 
of  his  meeting  with  Bluciier  after  the  battle  ot  Ligny. 
The  English  officer  found  that  the  hero  “  smelt  most 
“  strongly  of  gin  and  rhubarb.”  He  apparently  showed 
what  he  felt  ;  for  the  drunken  old  colonel  of  dragoons 


said,  with  a  charming  frankness,  “  Ich  stinke  etwas.  The 
high  spirit  and  high  honour  of  the  Duke,  and  the  lofty 
patriotism  in  which  they  are  naturally  expressed,  are,  ot 
course,  conspicuous  on  every  other  page  of  Earl  Stanhope  s 
book.  They  come  out  admirably  in  a  casual  condemnation 
©f  a  project  which  Earl  Stanhope  reported  to  lnm.  It  was 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  from  Spain  a  gallery  ot  pictures  in 
compensation  for  a  money  claim.  “The  Duke  most  strong  y 
“  condemned  it  as  an  unworthy  advantage  to  be  taken  from 
“  weakness  and  helplessness.  The  French  would  do  such  a 
“  thino*  ;  but  we  would  not.  What  is  worth  having  in 
“  comparison  with  our  character  1  Let  us  try  to  keep  our 
“  character  whatever  happens.”  The  casual  remark  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  Frenchmen  was  not  good  enoug  i 
for  Englishmen,  as  a  thing  self-evident  and  not  requiring 
proof,  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  time. 
They  are  both  good  "to  read  about ;  and,  if  Earl  Stanhope 
had  less  to  say  than  he  has,  if  there  were  more  repetition  ot 
himself  and  of  others  than  there  is  in  his  volume,  it  would 
still  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  about 
Wellington. 


ham  for  committing  acts  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ought 
to  have  known  then,  since  he  knows  it  so  well  now, 
to  have  been  acts,  not  merely  undeserving  ol  punishment, 
but  actually  worthy  of  praise.  And  why,  then,  m  the 
name  of  commonjustice,  whennine-tenths  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
party  are  coming  forward  to  admit  with  self-abasement  that 
what  they  took  for  public  plunder  was  really  public  virtue 
in  disguise,  and  that  the  men  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
“  marching  through  rapine  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
“  Empire  ”  were  really  going  by  an  entirely  different  route 
to  a  totally  different  goal— when  these  confessions,  we  say, 
were  about  to  be  publicly  and  ceremoniously  made  to  Mr 
Dillon,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  should  not 
Mr.  O’Kelly  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  also  1 

Of  course  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
all  these  perplexing  questions  if  we  had  read  on  a  little 
further  in  the  report.  For  then,  of  course,  we  should  have 
learned  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  “  unmerited  imprisonment, 
which  has  excited  such  “pain  and  resentment  m  those 
150  hearts  beating  as  one,  and  that  one  Mr  Gladstones, 
was  not  the  unmerited  imprisonment  ot  1S81,  but  the 
undeserved  incarceration  of  1888.  And  when  we  saw  that 
we  felt  like  the  dying  sage.  Many  things  “  were  becoming 
“  clear  to  us.”  Then  we  understood  why  it  was  that  no 
“  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  held  office  had  been 
“  invited  to  sign  ” ;  and  we  believe  that  we  should  ha\  e 
understood  it  even  if  the  Daily  News  had  not  informed  us 
that  this  invitation  was  withheld  for  “  obvious  reasons. 
Nay  we  might  even  have  arrived  unassisted  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion ’which  follows,  that  “  the  puzzle  would  be  to  get  at  the 
“  name  of  any  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  held 
“  office  and  who  would  not  gladly  have  signed  the  ad- 
“  dress.”  This  we  thoroughly  believe.  We  are  sure  that 
no  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who  has  held  office, 
and  who  presumably  wants  to  hold  it  again,  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  sign  this  address  or  any  other,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  himself  set  the  example  in  signing.  But  the  ex¬ 
ample  is  wanting,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  very  well  join  in  giving  Mr.  Dillon  an  album  for 
having  been  imprisoned  in  1888  unless  lie  also  gave  him 
something— say,  at  least,  a  cigar-case— for  having  himself 
imprisoned  him  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  in  1881.  Hut 
surely  this  preliminary  difficulty  might  be  got  over,  and 
should  be  got  over  even  now  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  pre¬ 
liminary,  with  a  view  to  future  contingencies.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Whitbread  bestir  himself  and  get  up  another  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Mr.  Dillon  for  his  former  “  unmerited  impn- 
“  sonment,”  a  tribute  in  which  Mr.  O’ Kelly  should,  of 
course,  share,  and  which  would  finally  purge  the  Glad- 
stonians  of  the  sin  of  1 88 1  1 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  ALPS. 


WHY  NOT  MR.  O'KELLY  ? 

THE  question  which  we  have  prefixed  may  possibly  be 
thought  to  require  explanation.  If  so,  it  can  be  very 
briefly  explained.  It  was  instantly  and  irresistibly  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  by  reading  in  yesterday’s  newspapers  a  report 
of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Dillon  of  an  address,  signed  by 
ico  gentlemen  who,  “as  colleagues  of  his  in  the  House  of 
“  Commons,  desired  to  express  their  pain  and  resentment  at 
“  the  policy  which  had  sent  him  to  unmerited  impiison- 
“  ment.”  The  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell,  another  member  of 
that  trio  of  captives  whom  we,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
referred  to,  was  not  associated  with  Mr.  Dillon  as  a  reci¬ 
pient  of  this  tribute,  did  not  surprise  us.  Mr.  Parnell 
has  already  received  so  many,  and  such  abject,  apologies 
from  those  who  threw  him  into  Kilmainham,  that  it  might 
have  been  thought  superfluous  to  include  hiin.  But, 
we  at  once  asked  ourselves,  Why  not  Mr.  0  Kelly  1 
What  had  Mr.  O’Kelly  done,  we  wondered,  that  his 
sufferings  should  have  excited  no  “  pain  and  resentment  ” 
in  the  breasts  of  these  150  gentlemen  ;  or  at  least  no  pain 
and  resentment  of  that  intensity  which  seeks  reliet  in 
presenting  the  victim  of  tyranny  with  a  ‘  handsomely 
“  bound  ”  and  “  most  elaborately  illustrated  album  ”  1 
Surely,  we  said  to  ourselves,  the  policy  against  which  these 
remorseful  Gladstonians  desire  to  record  their_  repentant 
protest  was  just  as  cruelly  oppressive  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  as  to 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Surely  Mr.  O’Kelly  s 
imprisonment  was  no  less  “  unmerited  ”  than  _  theirs. 
All  three  of  them,  we  reflected,  were  sent  to  Kilmain- 


LAST  year  we  said  that  the  Slavs  of  Carniola  had  no  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  this  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  word.  Of  course  there,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  the 
-,-th  of  December  is  a  Church  festival  and  the  24th  a  fast,  the 
only  joyous  fast  of  the  year.  The  supper  is  unusually  good  and 
plentiful,  but  no  meat  is  served  at  it,  unless  it  be  wild  duck  or 
otter,  both  of  which  are  regarded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
as  fish  The  foreign  visitor  will  probably  receive  half  a  dozen 
invitations  ;  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  one  that  comes 
from  the  landlord,  in  whose  house  one  usually  dines,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  social  duty  is  generally  its  own  reward,  ihe 
dishes  are  strange  but  agreeable,  and  after  the  Christmas-tree,  in 
Carinthia,  which  is  chiefly  German,  has  been  properly  admired, 
and  in  all  cases  the  necessary  presents  have  been  given  to  the 
children,  and  they  have  gone  to  bed,  a  tone  of  quiet  satisfaction 
becomes  the  leading  note  of  the  evening.  Every  subject  that 
could  lead  to  contention  is  avoided,  and  so  one  sits  together  till 
the  time  for  the  first  mass,  which  is  read  at  or  shortly  after 
midnight,  and  which  one  may  attend  or  not,  just  as  one  likes 
The  three  morning  masses,  when  heard  in  a  village  church  in 
Austria,  are  among  the  most  impressive  services  of  the  Church, 
though  they  are,  of  course,  entirely  wanting  in  pomp.  The  choir 
sing  songs  about  the  Nativity  in  the  national  language  and  in 
such  a  way  that  both  the  words  and  the  music  correspond  to  the 
service  at'  the  altar.  The  stranger  who  has  learnt  to  look  upon 
the  mass,  in  spite  of  its  not  entirely  classical  Latin,  as  one  ot  the 
greatest  poems  of  the  Christian  period,  is  at  first  inclined  to  resent 
the  introduction  of  modern  hymns  and  languages ;  but  the  fervour 
of  the  singers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  joined  by  the  con¬ 
gregation,  similar  to  that  which  many  readers  may  have  re¬ 
marked  in  the  churches  of  Scotland,  clearly  show  that  the  usage 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  though  to  us  it  may  seem 
almost  as  offensive  as  if  the  Divine  Comedy  were  publicly  read 
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with  the  accompaniment  of  music  selected  from  Offenbach. 
Popular  verse  and  music  are  alwuys  interesting,  and  sometimes 
extremely  good  ;  but  they  cannot  quite  supply  the  place  of  the 
Gloria  and  the  Agnus  Dei ,  especially  for  foreign  admirers  of  the 
Church  who  do  not  belong  to  its  communion.  Still  the  midnight 
mass  in  an  Alpine  village  is  a  thing  to  see.  The  long  walk 
through  the  snow  and  darkness ;  the  friendly  light  from  the 
windows  of  most  houses  ;  the  groups  of  fur-coated  worshippers 
whom  one  overtakes  or  who  overtake  one,  with  their  hearty 
Christmas  greetings  ;  the  blaze  of  light  on  the  altar,  which  con¬ 
trasts  equally  with  the  night  outside  and  the  other  unliglited 
parts  of  the  church  within,  are  all  impressive. 

Thus  Christmas  in  a  Slav  village  has  a  purely  religious  cha¬ 
racter,  though,  as  it  obliges  one  to  sit  up  late  or  to  rise  early,  it 
may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  longer  chat  than  usual  and  an  extra 
glass.  But  Advent  is  not,  as  in  German  or  Protestant  countries, 
concentrated  into  the  single  festival.  In  many  villages  on  the 
first  evening  a  kind  of  homely  procession  is  formed,  and  the 
images  of  the  Iloly  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are  carried  to  the  first 
house  in  the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  know  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen ;  then,  where  they  sing,  as  they  generally  do 
in  Carniola,  a  duet  or  double  chorus  follows.  The  attendants  of 
the  saints  ask  for  a  night’s  lodging,  those  within  ask  who  the 
travellers  are,  and  so  gradually  the  whole  history  of  the  Nativity 
is  told  in  old  world  verse  and  music.  Then  the  doors  are  thrown 
wide  open  ;  all  who  are  within  kneel,  the  images  are  borne  to 
the  altar  that  has  been  prepared  for  them,  the  two  choruses  join 
in  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  evening  prayer  begins  in  their  presence. 
On  the  following  afternoon  the  two  saints  are  carried  to  the  next 
house,  and  the  scene  is  repeated.  It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that 
the  whole  ceremony  must  be  childishly  grotesque;  this  is  not. 
the  impression  it  makes  on  the  non-Catliolic  but  unprejudiced 
stranger.  These  peasants  are  evidently  sincerely  worshipping 
the  true  God  after  their  own  fashion.  In  convents  where  children 
are  educated  the  same  usage  is  practised ;  but  there  the  sacred 
<mests  are  carried  from  cell  to  cell  instead  of  from  house  to 
house. 

This  custom  is  purely  Christian,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  sacred 
story  home  to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  the  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  on  the  day  set  apart  for  devotion  to  the  Three  Iloly  Kings 
—the  Wise  Men 'of  the  East— (our  Twelfth  Night)  are  slightly 
different.  They  bear  the  trace,  not  of  heathenism,  so  much  as  of 
a  struggle  against  heathenism.  The  three  appear  in  full  costume 
— the  one  with  his  face  conscientiously  blacked — with  holy  water, 
and  censers  filled  with  burning  incense.  They  bless  every  room 
in  the  house,  and  still  more  carefully  the  stalls  and  stables,  and 
upon  every  door  they  make  three  crosses,  in  order  to  keep  out 
Frau  Perchta,  who  is  the  unhallowed  and  unhonoured  shade  of 
the  great  goddess  whom  heroes  once  worshipped  as  Freya.  That 
Twelfth  Night,  the  last  of  the  twelve  days  of  the  great  winter 
festival  which  was  celebrated  alike  by  the  Slavs  and  the  Germans, 
should  be  chosen  for  these  strange  ceremonies  is  noteworthy ; 
though  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  goddess 
who  is  thus  shut  out  of  human  habitations  on  the  very  day  when 
her  presence  was  formerly  invoked.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
•crosses  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect ;  what  would  happen 
to  any  one  who  wilfully  rubbed  them  out  no  one  knows.  A  cow- 
maid  who  by  chance  obliterated  two  had  to  dance  for  a  whole 
night  over  rough  stones  with  a  young  man  whom  she  supposed 
to  be  the  Devil,  and  fell  into  a  fever  afterwards.  Particularly 
-devout  persons  often  endeavour  to  connect  the  crosses  so  that 
they  form  one  of  the  names  or  symbols  of  our  Saviour.  If  they 
succeed,  it  is  a  favourable  omen. 

The  stories  that  are  told  about  Christmas,  particularly  in  the 
Gail  Thai,  a  valley  in  Carinthia  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Slavs,  are  more  remarkable,  and  seem  to  have  been  hardly  even 
coloured  by  Christianity.  The  belief  that  horses  and  cattle  talk- 
in  human  language  with  each  other  on  the  night  between  the 
24th  and  the  25th  of  December  is  universal  there  ;  whether  the 
roes  and  chamois  enjoy  the  same  privilege  or  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  seems  to  be  an  open  question,  as  few  persons  care 
to  wade  through  the  snow,  to  climb  mountain,  or  even  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  a  wood,  in  order  to  listen  to  their  dis¬ 
courses.  Even  with  respect  to  domestic  animals  everything  has 
not  hitherto  been  rendered  as  clear  as  we  should  like  it  to  be. 
For  example,  a  village  priest  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with 
the  following  story,  which  was  written  down  at  once,  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  own  words. 

It  is  a  sin  to  listen  to  what  the  animals  say,  and  it  always 
brings  ill  luck.  A  farm-servant  from  a  distance  did  not  believe 
the  story — a  sin  which,  it  may  be  feared,  was  shared  both  by 
the  present  writer  and  liis  informant.  Still  he  retained  such  a 
half  belief  as  induced  him  to  hide  himself  in  the  stable.  The  two 
horses  which  it  contained  talked  to  each  other  as  follows  : — “  A\  e 
.shall  have  hard  work  to  do  this  day  week.”  “  Yes,  the  servant  is 
heavy.”  “  And  the  way  to  the  churchyard  is  long  and  steep.” 
The  man  took  to  his  bed  and  died.  lie  was  buried  that  day 
week. 

Here  we  have  at  least  the  Christian  idea  of  a  sin  that  is 
punished — a  little  too  heavily,  one  is  inclined  to  think — but  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  following  story,  which  was  told  in  the 
Slav  dialect  of  Carniola  by  a  travelling  workman,  at  once  trans¬ 
lated  into  German,  and  noted  down.  The  story  was  read  aloud 
in  rough  German,  which  was  translated  almost  sentence  by  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  narrator,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  tale, 
and  corrected  by  him  in  one  or  two  small  points,  which  were 


directly  altered.  It  is  evidently  a  far  older,  or  at  least  more 
authentic,  version  than  the  last. 

No  one  can  hear  the  animals  talk  unless  he  has  boots  with  nine 
soles  and  fern  leaves  in  them.  There  was  a  farm-servant  (Knecht ) 
in  the  Gail  Thai  who  had  a  pair  of  very  strong  shoes  made, 
which  were  afterwards  frequently  repaired,  so  that  they  had  the 
requisite  number  of  soles,  though  ho  did  not  know  it.  He  lived 
in  the  loft  above  a  stall  where  two  oxen  were  kept,  and  between 
the  loft  and  stall  there  was  a  trapdoor,  which  he  often  left  open. 
One  Christmas  Eve  he  went  to  visit  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in 
love,  in  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  path  led 
through  a  wood,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  ferns. 
He  stayed  too  long,  and  hastened  back  in  such  a  hurry  that  ho 
did  not  stop  to  fasten  his  boots,  the  laces  of  which  had  become 
loose.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  reason  why  some 
fern  leaves  got  into  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  loft, 
he  heard  a  great  lamentation  below,  and  called  through  the  trap- 
hole  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  As  no  answer  was  given,  he 
put  out  his  lantern,  but  remained  standing.  “  What  are  you 
complaining  about  ?  ”  asked  a  voice  below.  “  W  by  should  I  not 
complain  ?  ”  answered  a  second  voice,  “  when  in  six  months  I  am 
to  be  slaughtered.”  “That  is  quite  true,  but  I  lia^e  a  bettei 
reason  to  lament,  for  I  shall  be  slaughtered  in  two  days  for  a 
funeral  feast,  and  you  in  six  months  for  a  marriage,  which  is 
better.”  “Who  will  die,  then?”  “  Our  mistress.”  “How?” 
“  Y  ou  know  she  has  a  cat  that  always  sits  beside  her  at  meals, 
and  eats  out  of  her  plate.  To-morrow,  there  will  be  a  great 
dinner,  and  the  cat  will  come  as  usual,  but  she  will  be  angry,  and 
push  it  roughly  away.  It  will  spring  to  the  top  of  the  stove  ; 
there  it  will  stay  for  a  time,  but  when  the  soup  is  brought  in,  it 
will  jump  down  upon  the  table,  and  from  thence  over  the  tureen 
and  its  mistress’s  head.  In  doing  this,  it  will  let  a  hair  tall,  and 
that  hair  will  choke  her.”  Here  the  conversation  ended.  Next, 
morning  the  servant  looked  gloomy  among  his  jovial  fellows,  and 
his  master  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  I’  or  a  long  time  he 
refused  to  reply,  but  at  last  he  entreated  his  master  to  have  the 
cat  killed  at  once.  It  was  no  use  telling  a  story  that  nobody 
would  believe,  he  said,  but  his  whole  manner  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  proprietor  that  he  consented  to  his  request,  llie 
wife,  however,  said  she  was  fond  of  the  cat ;  it  had  been  long  in 
the  house,  and  if  it  were  killed  for  a  mere  fancy,  she  herself 
would  go  away.  Everything,  of  course,  happened  exactly  as  the 
oxen  had  foretold.  In'six  months  the  master  married  again,  and 
said,  “  1  don’t  like  to  see  that  ox  ;  it  used  to  draw  with  one  that 
was  slaughtered  at  my  first  wife’s  funeral.  Have  it  killed  for 
dinner.”  One  does  not  quite  envy  the  wedding  guests  their  beef. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  moral  the  narrator  drew  from  the 
story  ;  he  said : — “  One  can  see  how  much  more  cattle  know  than 
one  thinks  ;  if  the  servant  had  not  happened  to  have  fern  leaves 
in  his  boots,  they  would  have  spoken  just  as  they  did,  and  nobody 
would  have  known  anything  about  it.”  We  for  our  part  can 
only  leave  the  story  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  prove  as  indigestible  as  the  beef  was 
likely  to  be. 


EX  ABU X D  A  XT I. 

Humility  is  always  pleasing  ;  so  let  us  admit  that  at  this 
moment  we  feel  like  what  may  be,  perhaps,  poetically 
called  a  plusquam-a sinus  Buridani.  The  agreeable  animal  of  the 
philosopher  who  escaped,  or  did  not  escape,  from  the  usual  con¬ 
sequences  of  flirtation  with  Jane  of  Navarre  or  Margaret  of 
Burgundy  (one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  these  important  matters 
when  authorities  differ)  had  only  two  bundles  of  hay — we  have 
at  least  half  a  dozen.  There  is  the  wonderful  and,  of  course, 
genuine  wrath  of  the  Gladstonian  public  with  Lord  Salisbury  for 
calling  the  Honourable  Dadabhai  Naoroji  a  black  man.  The 
honourable  gentleman  is  not  a  black  man  ;  and  it  was  incorrect,  as 
well  as  impolite,  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  call  him  so.  Had  the  Prime 
Minister  not,  unfortunately,  been  stepping  northwards  he  would 
have  found  the  proper  expression  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday 
Be  view,  and  have  called  him  a  “native.”  That  phrase  is  ex¬ 
pressive  without  being  offensive ;  indeed,  natives  fetch  the  highest 
price  in  some  markets.  “  Black  man  ”  was  incautious,  though 
graphic,  and  incorrect,  though  excusable.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  rash  repetition  of  the  insult  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  paid 
to  the  Irish  people  when  he  said  that  they  were  humane  in  their 
treatment  of  animals.  The  facts  are  not  so  in  either  case,  and 
Prime  Ministers  and  ex-Prime  Ministers  should  always  stick  to 
fact.  But  in  this  case  the  British  public  strikes  its  gold-headed 
stick  on  the  ground,  and  says,  “I  could  not  have  believed  that 
your  father’s  son  would  say  that.”  And,  doubtless,  Lord  Salisbury 
had  better  apologize — not  to  the  Honourable  Dadabhai,  but  to  his 
very  loyal  and  admirable  fellow-fire-worshippers.  Then,  there  is 
the"  altogether  impayable  combination  of  learning  and  ignorance 
which  has  been  expended  on  the  “  Lingam-God.”  Let  us  hope 
that  the  able  editors  and  the  only  less  able  contributors  who  have 
been  writing  on  this  divinity  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  topaz  horseshoe  and  the  chrysoberyl 
upright,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  will  probably  make  some  Continental 
savans  puff  of  laugh  at  Britannic  pudibundery.  Yet,  again,  there 
is  the  Nationalist  wrath  at  the  withholding  of  Castle  gold  for 
what,  we  believe,  are  called  in  certain  circles  “  ads.”  All  tliii  is 
tempting  ;  all  delightful.  Yet  still  our  heart  untravelled  returns 
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to  two  old  favourites,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Professor  Stuart.  There 
are  who  fly  to  new  loves,  neglecting  the  old.  Not  of  such  are  we. 

“  The  absentee  Ananias  ”  (which  is  the  latest  Home  Rule  name 
for  the  nephew,  while  the  uncle's  speeches  are  described  as  the 
“disintegrating  emanations  of  a  bilious  aristocrat”)  must  look 
with  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  Parliamentary  discussion  of 
last  Monday.  A  dark  hour  had  arisen  for  Ananias,  and  Mr. 
John  Ellis,  M.P.  (who  appears  to  have  so  little  useful  occupation 
for  his  time  that  he  can  afford  to  spend  it  in  Ireland,  rummaging 
up  and  adopting  stale  Nationalist  slanders),  was  the  man  who 
came  with  the  hour.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Ellis  is  a 
Shakspearian  student  (in  fact,  we  know  nothing  good  about  him, 
and  little  bad,  except  that  he  is  a  Gladstonian),  but  in  effect  he 
assured  his  fellow-Gladstonians,  in  the  very  sense,  if  not  the  very 
words,  which  open  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

Gregory,  o’  my  word  we’ll  not  carry  coals. 

Ananias,  it  seems,  consumes  by  himself  or  his  insufficient  deputies 
coals  to  the  amount  of  425^  yearly  in  the  den  called  the  Secretary’s 
lodge  or  office,  and  Mr.  Ellis  implored  the  House  not  to  carry 
those  coals.  Let  Ananias  be  coalless  while  emulating  the  dis¬ 
integrating  emanations  of  his  bilious  chief.  That  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Ellis  in  terms — though,  to  be  very  careful,  divers 
Home  Rule  organs  have  explained  that  they  did  not  really  intend 
to  subject  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  tortures  of  cold  experienced  by  his 
victims.  It  was  only  their  way  of  bringing  on  that  necessary 
discussion  of  Irish  grievances  for  which  (we  are  glad  to  be 
informed  by  the  Daily  News)  there  has  been  no  opportunity  since 
Parliament  met  in  February.  From  which  we  can  only  conclude 
that,  when  the  Daily  News,  like  other  papers  on  dozens  of  occa¬ 
sions  since  February,  filled  its  columns  with  reports  of  debates  on 
Irish  grievances,  it  must  previously  have  dreamt  them. 

But  now  the  great  assize  of  Mr.  John  Ellis’s  judgment  on 
Ananias  had  opened,  and  it  went  on  opening  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  week.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  its  incidents  in 
detail  here.  Once  more  Mr.  Balfour’s  plain  tale  put  down,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  all  his  assailants ;  the  most  telling  and  the  best 
justified  of  his  blows  being',  perhaps,  his  mild  suggestion  that 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  would  do  well  sometimes  to  think  of  some 
other  subject  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  But  the  really  inte¬ 
resting  matter  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  been 
accused  of  trotting  out  “  the  speech  ”  once  more,  and  certainly,  as 
far  as  substance  was  concerned,  he  did  so.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  noted  that  each  time  “  the  speech”  is  delivered  it  gets 
stronger  in  expression.  As  a  late  lamented  monarch  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  become  at  last  quite  convinced  that  he  himself 
led  a  charge  at  Wraterloo,  so  does  Mr.  Gladstone  seem  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  believe  that  Mandeville  was  murdered,  that 
Ivinsella  was  murdered,  that  the  Mitchelstown  victims  were 
murdered,  and  so  forth.  That,  of  course,  is  no  new  thing  with 
him  ;  the  novelty  is  that  he  seems,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  achieving  the  belief,  and  to  have  only 
succeeded  in  doing  so  by  administering  to  himself  stronger  and 
stronger  doses  of  his  own  words.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  describes 
his  alliance  with  the  Parnellites  as  being  one  where  he  has  no 
party  advantage  to  expect,  but  where,  happening  to  coincide  in 
all  the  great  lines  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  he 
votes  with  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  in 
need  of  a  very  strong  dose  indeed.  It  reminds  one  of  that  period 
in  the  opium-eating  career  of  De  Quincey  when  (at  least  by 
his  own  account)  he  used  to  put  his  eight  thousand  drops  of 
laudanum  in  a  comfortable  decanter,  and  “  buz  ”  that  bottle  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  just  as  other  gentlemen  drank  their  wine. 
The  remarks  already  quoted  answer  to  the  first  operation,  the 
rest  of  the  speech  to  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  interesting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  at  Birmingham  charged  Mr.  Gosclien  with  “stale 
pettifogging,”  loftily  disclaims  any  desire  to  compete  with  Mr. 
Balfour  in  language.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  and  his 
party  have  expressed  holy  horror  of  being  called  what  they  do 
not  take  any  trouble  to  show  that  they  are  not.  “  Liar,” 
“  murderer,”  “  swindler,”  and  the  like,  are  all  dreadful  words  ; 
but  the  dreadfulness  consists  in  the  acts  indicated  by  them,  not 
in  the  names. 

The  Kinsella  case  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  instance  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  towards  facts.  That  case  was,  as  is 
well  known,  the  subject  of  divers  judicial  proceedings  not  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  but  under  the  ordinary  law,  including  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  “  a  sort  of  a  trial  ” — that  is  to  say,  a  full  and  fail- 
trial  in  the  usual  way  before  a  judge  and  a  jury.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  desired  to  refer  to  the  case  he  could  have  referred  to  that 
trial.  Does  he  so?  Not  at  all;  he  refers  to  a  partisan  pamphlet 
bv  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  If  the  slightest  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  the  ex  parte  character  of  this  pamphlet,  the  title 
would  settle  it.  It  is  “The  Murder  of  John  Kinsella.”  The 
whole  point  is  whether  Kinsella  was  murdered,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  takes  as  his  authority  a  book  which  assumes  that  he  was. 
But,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  in 
this  very  Kinsella  case  to  talk  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  judges  and  juries  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  resident  magistrates,  some  of  whom  are  grossly 
incompetent  for  their  duties.  What  possible  meaning  or  rele¬ 
vance  has  this  in  a  case  where  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  judges  and  juries?  There  must  have 
been  a  long  pull  at  the  laudanum  there.  '  Yet  it  would  appear  that 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  has  become  dimly  conscious  that  the  other 
case  of  the  “everlasting  Mandeville”  is  rather  weak.  His  refer¬ 


ence  to  it  was  very  brief,  and  showed  a  distinct  change  of  ground. 
The  charge  against  Ananias  is  that  he  murdered  Mr.  Mandeville. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  only  charges  him  (and  Dr.  Barr)  with  “  shock¬ 
ing  and  brutal  ”  conduct.  When  a  man  begins  by  charging  murder, 
and  then  gets  on  to  mere  shocking  brutality,  there  are  hopes  that 
he  will  progress  in  time  to  “undue  severity,”  and  end  up  with  a 
“  mistake  of  judgment,”  or  perhaps  even  praiseworthy  rigour. 

So  worthy  of  himself  has  Mr.  Gladstone  been  this  week.  Yet 
the  only  begetter  of  the  Dopping  incident  had  not  been  far 
behind  him.  For  seven,  yea  for  ten,  days  our  soul  has  been  per¬ 
turbed  as  to  the  announcement  made  under  the  head  “  Woman’s 
Meeting  ”  during  the  Ilolborn  election,  to  the  effect  that  among 
the  women  present  there  was  Professor  Stuart : — 

There  was  Mary  Seaton  and  Mary  Beaton 
And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me, 

we  seemed  to  hear  Mr.  Stuart  singing  after  one  of  the  saddest 
and  sweetest  of  all  ballads.  But  when  did  Professor  Stuart 
become  a  woman  ?  and  why  did  not  the  other  respectable  ladies 
at  the  meeting  do  unto  him  even  as  to  Orpheus?  We  knew  not ; 
now  we  know.  On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  stint  Mr. 
Balfour  of  his  sizings  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  said  that  he 
knew  of  160“  evicted  ”  farms  that  were  let,  and  he,  Mr.  Stuart,  knew 
of  268  or  thereabouts  that  were  unlet.  The  Times  is  puzzled  about 
this  ;  but  it  is  the  exact  and  ordinary  logic  of  lovely  woman.  “  Y on 
love  her;  therefore  you  don’t  love  me,”  is  a  favourite  enthymeme- 
of  the  sweetest  of  creatures,  and  it  is  vain  that  brutal  man  points 
out  that  the  two  things  are  not  in  the  least  incompatible.  “  I 
have  heard  you,”  he  will  say,  “say  yourself  that  Jane,  Mary, 
and  Anne  were  excellent  housemaids.”  “  Dow  can  you,”  sobs 
his  partner,  “when  you  know  what  I  thought  of  that  horrid 
Sarah!”  Now  that  is  the  exact  logical  attitude  of  Professor 
Stuart,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  matter  of 
unlet  farms.  And  therefore  we  say,  and  will  maintain  it  in  the 
face  of  all  comers,  that  Professor  Stuart  had  a  right  to  be  present 
at  the  Woman’s  Meeting  at  the  Ilolborn  election,  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  if  Lord  Compton  (they  always  called  him  Earl  Compton 
in  the  constituency)  did  not  get  in.  For  several  persons  voted 
for  Lord  Compton,  and  of  course  secundum  artem  loyicam  ad  nor- 
mam  stuartianam  exquisitissime  eruditam,  the  fact  that  certain 
others  didn’t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  knows  that 
some  voted  for  Lord  Compton ;  therefore  nobody  voted  for  Mr. 
Gainsford  Bruce. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

1. 

1\/I  UCII  is  glibly  written  and  spoken  nowadays  about  the- 
.Lt_L  improvement  in  the  state  of  theatrical  affairs  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  for  which  certain  friendly  critics, 
with  a  ready  eye  for  pictorial  effect,  have  hit  upon  the  somewhat 
grandiloquent  title  of  the  “  Renaissance  of  the  Drama  ” ;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  (on  the  principle  that  “  what  every  one  says  must  be 
true,”  or,  at  any  rate,  that  “  what  certain  people  repeat  often 
enough  must  be  true”)  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded 
by  a  large  and  influential  section  of  playgoers  that  we  are  living 
in  halcyon  days,  and  can  afford  to  look  with  good-humoured  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  theatrical  tastes  and  amusements  of  the  preceding 
generation. 

Undoubtedly  the  theatres  to-day  fill  a  more  important  place  in 
the  national  life,  at  any  rate  in  London,  than  ever.  Their  number 
has  of  late  years  multiplied  some  threefold,  and  plans  for  still 
further  increasing  them  ax-e  constantly  reaching  us.  The  popular 
interest  in  the  stage  is  no  longer  content  with  the  criticisms  on> 
plays  and  players  furnished  by  such  daily  and  weekly  papers  as 
deal  with  general  news,  but  has  called  into  existence  numerous- 
publications,  of  which  the  drama,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  sport,  is  the  raison  d'etre.  The  monthly  magazines  have 
caught  the  infection,  and  deal  largely  in  theatrical  topics,  while 
even  in  the  Annual  Register,  which  used  to  restrict  its  notice  of 
the  contempoi-ary  stage  to  at  most  a  few  lines,  we  now  find  ample 
refex-ence,  not  only  to  the  pieces  running  from  night  to  night  in 
the  London  theatres,  but  even  to  the  more  notable  of  those  pro¬ 
duced  at  special  matinde  performances. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  stage  has  become  more 
fashionable  and  more  popular ;  and  from  that  certain  minds 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  some 
marked  artistic  progress  on  the  part  of  the  stage  to  account  for 
the  more  favourable  attitude  with  which  it  is  now  regarded.  To 
hold  this  view,  however,  would  be  to  assign  too  much  logical 
consistency,  and  too  correct  an  appreciation  of  art,  to  the  caprices 
of  fashion ;  indeed,  the  modern  stage  has  acquii-ed  its  present 
position  as  the  spoilt  child  and  plaything  of  society  by  developing 
qualities  the  very  reverse  of  those  claimed  for  it  by  believers  in  a 
Dramatic  Renaissance. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  theatres,  being,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  shows  that,  among  other  changes,  the  theatre  draws  its 
frequenters  from  a  much  wider  circle  ;  that,  in  other  words,  play¬ 
goers  are  no  longer  a  limited  class  only,  but  are  much  more  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  entire  community.  When  theatres  were 
fewer,  and  changes  of  programme  were  frequent,  the  same  spec¬ 
tators  attended  night  after  night  to  see  their  favourite  actors  in 
different  characters,  as  is  the  case  with  the  opera  nowadays.  But, 
when  everybody  goes  to  the  play,  everybody’s  taste  mush  be  con- 
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suited  in  the  choice  of  plays  ;  and  the  theatre,  no  longer  rely  mg 
for  support  on  the  class  of  dilettanti,  but  having  developed 
into  the  great  source  of  amusement  and  relaxation  alter  the 
pressure  of  business  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  must,  con- 
sciouslv  or  unconsciously,  shape  itself  accordingly.  And  thus 
it  is  that  we  find  that  the  increased  estimation  in  which  the 
stage  is  held,  while  it  has  brought  with  it  many  beneficial 
changes,  of  which  more  hereafter,  cannot  count  among  them 
any  improvement  in  the  literary  standard  of  successful  plays. 

No  doubt  there  are  at  the  present  time  among  playgoers 
many  by  whom  the  artistic  merits  and  demerits  of  plays  and 
players  are  discussed  in  a  way  that  would  gladden  the  heart  o 
Charles  Lamb  himself;  but  whereas  in  that  charming  writers 
day  such  thoughtful  critics  constituted,  if  not  the  majority,  at 
any  rate  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  playgoing  public,  they  are 
hut  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  the  vast  masses  the  manager  of  to-day 
strives  to  attract  into  his  theatre.  Social  changes,  and  especially 
the  ever-advancing  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour,  contribute  to 
render  impossible  such  programmes  as  the  managers  set  before 
their  patrons  a  generation  ago.  Then,  when  performances  habitu¬ 
ally  beo-an  at  seven  o'clock,  a  serious  five-act  play  could  be 
followed  by  two  light  and  amusing  afterpieces,  and  perhaps  some 
incidental  items  of  singing  and  dancing  besides,  and  even  a 
pantomime  was  habitually  preceded  by  a  tragedy  or  melo¬ 
drama,  George  Barmcell  being  a  very  favourite  selection  tor 
tbe  purpose.  *  The  large  companies  which  the  moderate  salaries 
of  those  days  enabled  managers  to  maintain  made  it  possible 
to  cast  these  long  and  varied  programmes  without  over-work¬ 
ing  anv  individual  actor,  or  tiring  the  audience  with  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  performer's  efforts.  Under  this  system,  ex  en 
if  the  evening’s  performances  did  comprise  a  tragedy,  it  was 
followed  by  so  considerable  an  instalment  of  comedy  or  farce 
that  the  gloom  engendered  by  the  former  was  dissipated,  and  the 
audience  dismissed  in  high  spirits;  hut  now,  when  it  is  haul  to 
persuade  the  more  fashionable  members  of  an  audience  to  be  m 
their  seats  before  nine,  and  when  those  who  depend  on  suburban 
trains  and  omnibuses  begin  to  he  restless  soon  after  elexen,  the 
modern  manager  never  thinks  of  placing  on  his.  stage  more  than 
one  piece  in  an  evening  as  a  means  ot  attracting  an  audience. 
He  may  play  that  piece  absolutely  alone,  or  he  may  precede  it  by 
a  short  introductory  play,  grave  or  gay,  hut  the  attraction  of  his 
prooramme  will  consist,  and  consist  solely,  of  the  piece  w  Inch 
occupies  the  hours  from  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock  till  eleven. 
Within  those  limits  it  is  impossible  (especially  while  the  present 
fashion  of  cumbrous  solid  scenery  prevails,  in  the  setting  and  re¬ 
moving  of  which  much  valuable  time  is  wasted)  to  compress 
more  than  one  play  of  importance;  which,  therefore,  if  it  lack 
those  comedy  elements  which  the  old-faslnoned  programme 
received  from  its  after-pieces,  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
as  regards  the  popular  taste,  a  disadvantage  for  which  at  cer¬ 
tain  °tlieatres  scenic  display  will  in  some  degree,  but  not 
adequately,  compensate.  Occasionally  tbe  efforts  of  some  lead¬ 
ing  actor  or  actress  for  whom  previous  successes  have  secured  the 
support  of  a  strong  clientele  of  playgoers,  or  a  startling  scenic 
effect  will  give  life  and  financial  prosperity  to  a  gloomy  play ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  pieces  which  bring  crowded  audiences  to  a 
London  theatre  are  the  most  farcical.  Laughter  at  any  price  is 
the  end  in  view ;  and  to  put  your  friend  into  a  box  and  sit  on  the 
lid,  to  dip  your  nose  in  the  inkpot,  or  try  to  put  the  lapdog  in 
your  pocket,  will  receive  more  cordial  recognition  than  witty 
dialogue  or  accurate  delineation  of  character.  AN  ritmg  for  the 
stao-e  is  undeniably  difficult ;  an  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  theatre  seems  essential  to  success;  and  the  dramatist  uho 
has  not  himself  served  a  practical  apprenticeship  on  the  boards 
must  submit  to  wholesale  revision  of  his  work  by  those  who 
have.  The  success  of  the  plays  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  lor 
instance,  was  largely  due  to  the  alterations  suggested  by  Macready. 
Writers,  however,  holding  Lord  Lytton  s  position  in  the  world  ot 
letters  do  not  nowadays  show  much  desire  to  face  the  ordeal  of 
the  modem  theatre.  “The  Poet  Laureate’s  example,  who,  m  The 
Promise  of  May,  The  Falcon,  and  Queen  Many,  proved  (what  alter 
Lord  Byron  scarcely  needed  proof)  tliat  poetical  work  cast  in 
dramatic  form  can  yet  be  intensely  undramatic,  may  have  exercised 
.a  deterrent  effect  on  others  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  literary  merits 
of  contemporary  playwriters  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  its  tricks,  and  capabilities.  In 
France  and  other  countries  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
letters  are  to  be  found  among  writers  for  the  stage ;  and  in  this 
country  some  forty  years  ago  the  repertoire  of  Macready  contained 
plays  by  Lord  Lytton,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Justice  lalfourd, 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  Sheil,  Miss  Mitford,  and  others.  It 
is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  English  theatre  of  to-day  fails  to 
enlist  the  services  of  more  English  men  ol  letters  ot  the  first  rank. 
The  most  successful  of  our  dramatic  authors  lia\  e  clex  erness 
enough  ;  they  know  how  to  take  a  curtain  up  and  how  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  delight  of  the  average  playgoer  ;  they  can  throw 
their  audiences  into  fits  of  laughter  or  hold  them  breathless  with 
excitement  or  apprehension  ;  but  it  is  by  no  literary  merit  they 
hold  their  sway.  The  loudest  laughter  is  raised  by  practical  fun, 
such  as  was  until  lately  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Christmas-time,  or  by  a  vein  of  repartee,  sometimes  smart,  hut 
always  rude  ;  while  in  more  serious  pieces  the  dramatist  It  not, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  overshadowed  by  the  scene-painter— 
prefers  intricacy  of  plot  and  the  unravelling  of  crime  to  the 
psychological  dissection  of  character  and  the  delineation  of  human 
nature  by  dialogue  possessing  the  stamp  of  literary  merit.  The 


well-known  aphorism  of  Ducrow,  to  “cut  the  dialect  and  come 
to  the  ’osses,”  has  obtained  a  well-nigh  universal  acceptation ; 
and  successful  work  for  the  stage  seems  to  base  itself,  it  serious, 
on  the  Newgate  Calendar,  if  comic,  on  the  “  rough  and  tumble 

humours  of  pantomime.  .  . 

Other  branches  of  literature  show  that  we  are  by  no  means  desti¬ 
tute  of  authors  who  could  give  to  the  stage  plays  possessing  the 
literary  elements  whose  absence  (pax  vohstum )  we  now  deplore , 
but  wo  cannot  feel  sanguine  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  sacrifice 
their  time  and  energies  to  making  the  experiment.  1  hat  such  work 
would  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  thoughtful  critics  is 
certain  ;  but  the  mass  of  playgoers  demand  resolutely  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  constant  action,  and  would  deride  the  best  of  dialogue 
without  such  accompaniment  as  “  talky  ’ ;  authors  and  managers 
mav  well  be  pardoned,  while  theatres  are  supported  entirely  by 
private  speculation,  for  hesitating  to  encounter  the  stream.  of 
popular  opinion.  It  must  also  he  conceded  that  the  growing 
unruliness  of  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  first-night  audiences 
is  not  calculated  to  draw  our  best  writers  from  the  more  peacefu 
paths  of  literature  to  face  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  Occasional 
failure  is  a  misfortune  no  author  can  hope  to  escape ;  but  to  the 
dramatist  alone  is  it  brought  home  with  the  direct  and  brutal 
frankness  which  characterizes  certain  denizens  ot  the  modern  pit 
and  gallery. 


CHAINS  AND  NAILS. 


milE  House  of  Commons  has,  it  appears,  found  sufficient  time 
_L  amid  its  Irish  and  financial  labours  to  order  a  Report.to  be 
printed  on  what  is  going  on  in  a  few  English  villages  which  lie 
about  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of  London.  This  Report  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  Burnett,  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  hoard 
of  Trade,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  great  authority  “lias  thrown  a 
burden  on  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.”  It  maybe  so; 
we  do  not  know,  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  nor  do 
we  care  to  attain  unto  it ;  but  that  a  heavy  burden  has  been 
thrown  on  the  conscience  of  tlie  Tory  party  we  do  know,  anc  w  e 
will  do  our  best  to  make  the  burden  as  oppressive  as  w  e  can. 

The  condition  of  tlie  nailmakers  and  small  ehammakers  m 
South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  was  made  known  to 
his  party  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  most  impressive  w  ay  t  hat 
his  genius  could  suggest,  and  that  party  lias  simply  disgraced  his 
memory  and  itself  by  taking  no  heed  of  his  work.  Hie  poveity 
and  squalor  which  tlie  noble  lord  exposed  to  view  remain,  only  in 
an  aggravated  form,  as  it  existed  forty-six  years  ago— thirty-four 
years  ago,  twelve  years,  and  nine  years  ago,  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  abominable  Truck  System  which  lias  been  the 
curse  of  the  cliainmakers  and  nailmakers,  and  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  put  down  by  law,  “  is  still  carried  on  indirect  y, 
and  is  practically  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  If  Sedgley  and  Uppe 
and  Lower  Gonial,  Old  Hill,  Rowley  Regis,  Lye  \V  aste,  Quarry- 
br.nk,  Cradley,  and  Cradley  Heath  were  villages  m  the  west  of 
Ireland,  or  formed  some  remote  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
the  painful  scenes  which  are  still  before  us  would  have  been 
swept  away  when  they  were  first  made  known.  But,  because 
these  are  English  villages  within  twenty  minutes  run  on  a  rail¬ 
way  from  the  great  city  of  Birmingham,  and  close  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  of  Dudley;  and  because  “the  nailmakers  of 
the  Black  Country  are  a  patient,  a  law-abiding,  and  industrious 
community,  rebelling  ever  and  anon  at  tbe  hardness  ot  their  lot, 
hut  yet  still  going  on  performing  the  ill-paid  tasks  they  are  set  to 
do  nothing  need  he  done  for  them ;  nothing  lias  been  done, 
except  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  human  wolves 
whose  chief  delight  in  life  is  to  prey  upon  the  poor. 

In  these  villages  are  some  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and. 
children  (Mr.  Burnett  puts  them  down  at  fifteen  thousand),  who 
spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  hut  in  making  chains  and  nails,  and 
if  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  make  4,752  “  dogs  or  brods  a  week, 
which  he  may  do  by  toiling  from  day  dawn  to  midnight  Jor  five 
successive  days,  he  could  earn  eleven  shillings  nett.  But  Henry 
Parker,  aged  59,  who  has  been  at  the  trade  since  lie  was  nine 
years  old,  can  only  make  nine  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  he 
had  to  pav  one  shilling  or  eighteenpence  for  fuel.  Old  1  arker 
had  two  young  women  of  iS  and  24  respectively  working  beside 
him,  who  paid  him  sixpence  a  week  for  tlieir  stand  in  his  shop. 
These  by  working  from  six  in  tlie  morning  till  eight  at  night  could 
earn  in  a  week  four  shillings  and  twopence  nett..  ‘  IBs  house 
is  of  the  usual  Black  Country  village  type,  consisting  of  a  kitchen 
and  small  scullery  on  the  ground-floor,.  with  brick  floor,  and  no 
ceilino-  but  the  woodwork  of  the  floor  of  the  two  bedrooms  wine  1 
form  °tlie  upper  story.  The  drainage  is  all  on  the  surface,  and 
the  adjoining  privies  and  ashpits  are  dirty  and  mostly  over¬ 
flowing.”  One  old  man  of  the  name  of  W  ilks,  of  69,  still  goes 
on  making  nails,  but  “  he  cannot  earn  more  than  three  shillings 
a  week.”  In  the  opinion  of  this  ancient  nailman,  wages  are 
low  because  masters  are  greedy  of  gain,  because  the  workers 
are  utterly  unorganized,  and  because  of  the  prevalence  of  female 
labour,  which  he  considers  an  abomination  to  a  Christian  countiy. 
The  house  in  which  this  lowly  philosopher  lived  “  was  m  fairly 
good  condition;  hut  behind  all  was  an  open  drain  discharging 
into  an  overflowing  cesspool,  amid  the  rums  of  ovcr-liurdemi 
and  brokendown  ashpits  and  privies,  the  contents  of  which, 
when  cleared  out,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  dwelling- 
house;”  Thomas  Harrison,  aged  53,  and  his  dauglitei  Lliza, 
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were  found  working  in  a  dark  little  shop  in  a  most  unsanitary 
and  filthy  court.  They  were  both  making  nails,  of  course,  having 
been  horn  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and,  by  working  hard  late 
and  early,  could  earn  between  them  something  less  than  i  is. 
nett.  There  was  a  family  of  seven.  They  lived  mostly  on 
tea  and  bread  and  bacon.  On  Sunday  they  might  be  able  to 
get  a  morsel  of  meat  or  “  beef  cheek  ”  to  boil  and  make  broth 
with.  “  One  woman  at  work  in  a  shop  behind  a  clean  and  tidy 
cottage  had  been  making  nails  for  thirty  years.  She  got  J^d. 
for  making  1,000  nails,  and,  by  working  long  hours,  she  could 
make  8 d.  a  day  nett.”  One  little  shop,  from  io  to  12  feet  square, 
was  in  full  swing,  where  were  four  young  women  “  hard  at  it  ” ; 
and,  if  they  could  keep  it  up  for  six  days  at  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
their  gross  earnings  would  amount  to  the  surprising  sum  of  6s.  2>d. 
each.  “  But  the  clear  earnings  of  these  young  women — skilful, 
persistent,  unwearying  workers;  their  arms  thin,  but  hardened 
by  unceasing  toil ;  their  chests  flat,  their  faces  pallid,  and  their 
palms  and  fingers  case-hardened  by  bellows,  hammer,  Oliver,  and 
rod — will  run  to  5s.  5^.  per  week  when  in  full  work.”  The 
“  oliver,”  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  spring-tilt  hammer  operated 
by  the  foot  of  the  worker,  and  discharging  the  duty  of  a  mechanical 
striker;  its  weight  varies  from  10  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  It  is  a  very 
striking  sight  to  see  a  clever  girl  at  her  work  making  “  cone  ”  or 
“  countersunk  ”  nails,  or  “  pipe  ”  nails,  “  spoon-heads,”  and 
“  gutter  spikes.”  Her  left  hand  holds  the  rod,  which  is  red-hot 
at  one  end,  out  of  which  the  nail  is  fashioned  ;  with  her  right  hand 
she  wields  her  forming  hammer,  and  with  her  left  leg  she  works 
the  oliver ;  while  her  eager  face  is  all  the  time  bowed  to  the  anvil, 
except  when,  straightening  herself  up,  she  turns  from  the  anvil 
to  the  bellows  to  blow  up  the  fire.  But  when  these  girls  are 
aged  or  about  to  become  mothers  the  sight  is  still  more  striking, 
and  makes  one  wish  that  one  had  never  seen  it  or  heard  of  it,  it 
is  so  pitiful  and  sad,  not  to  say  unkind  and  unnatural.  It  would 
seem  to  be  next  to  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labour ;  for  the 
nailmaker’s  shop  is  his  house,  and  his  house  is  his  castle.  But 
for  the  fact  that  the  nailmakers’  sanitary  surroundings  should  be 
so  shocking  there  is  no  excuse. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  are  fifteen  thousand  lambs — to  use 
a  phrase — whose  general  social  life  is  of  extreme  hardship  and 
misery,  large  numbers  of  them  being  not  half-fed  ;  and  these  are 
allowed  to  be  preyed  upon  by  wolves,  foggers,  sweating-men, 
middlemen,  or  factors,  who  are  all  clever  as  well  as  rapacious, 
while  the  lambs  are  really  not  clever  at  all,  but  quite  helpless, 
are  always  hard  at  work  when  they  are  not  resting  their  limbs  or 
taking  “  a  bit  and  a  sup.”  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Burnett  is 
not  without  hope  that  things  can  be  changed  for  the  better — 
1,  by  registration  of  all  workshops;  2,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
legal  distinctions  between  factories  and  workshops ;  3,  by  fixing 
uniform  times  of  starting  and  leaving  work ;  4,  by  compelling 
employers  to  publish  their  list  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  various 
kinds  of  work ;  5,  by  not  allowing  young  persons  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  blowing  to  blow  more  than  one  bellows  at  a  time ;  6,  by 
rigidly  enforcing  the  Education  and  Truck  Acts  ;  7,  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  competent  staff  of  local  inspectors  ;  and,  lastly,  by  further 
inquiry  before  the  present  Lords’  Committee  on  the  Sweating 
System.  None  of  these  proposals  will,  of  themselves,  Mr.  Burnett 
thinks,  touch  the  sources  of  industrial  distress  which  belong  to 
the  nature  of  these  trades,  as  they  at  present  exist ;  but  some  of 
them  may  so  help  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  nail 
trade  as  may  assist  its  internal  organization  and  entire  reforma¬ 
tion.  In  its  present  state  the  people  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
do  anything  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  all  that  legislation  can 
do  is  to  make  the  general  situation  such  that  reform  may  become 
easy. 


HYPNOTISM. 

'jVT’OT  the  least  interesting  paper  in  the  current  number  of  the 
■L  v  Nineteenth  Century  is  one  mis-eutitled  “  Faith-healing,”  by 
Br.  C.  L.  Tucker.  The  author  deals  with  the  practice  rather 
than  the  science  of  hypnotism;  and,  as  he  admits  from  the  first, 
and  emphasizes  throughout  his  article,  the  fact  that  a  hypnotic 
subject  performs  his  various  actions  or  undergoes  his  physical 
changes  in  a  state  of  unreasoning  and  often  unconscious  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  operator,  it  is  obvious  that  faith  can  have  little 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Apart  from  the  title,  however,  we  have 
not  much  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Tucker,  who,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  phenomena  he  has  witnessed,  or  been  informed 
of  on  good  authority,  is  content  to  record  them,  and  to  view  them 
dispassionately  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense,  and  not 
from  any  “  medico-legal  ”  or  “  pathological  ”  heights. 

Dr.  Tucker  does  not  appear  to  have  experimented  himself,  but 
merely  to  have  watched  the  Nancy  school,  where  hypnotism  is 
largely  carried  on  as  a  therapeutic  method  ;  and,  though  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  will  not  contribute  largely  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  who  have  already  studied  the  question,  his  remarks 
are  characterized  bv  a  thoughtfulness  and  moderation  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  hypnotic  literature. 

The  great  objection  to  hypnotizing  has  always  lain  in  the 
belief  that  a  subject  who  has  once  been  put  under  the  influence 
is  always,  at  any  after  period  of  life,  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
any  operator.  Dr.  Tucker  denies  this  in  a  qualified  manner  by 


stating  that,  if  the  subject,  when  in  a  condition  of  trance,  be 
commanded  by  the  operator  never  to  fall  under  the  mesmeric 
power  of  another,  it  is  a  sufficient  safeguard,  and  he  quotes 
an  instance  in  support  of  his  assertion.  It  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest  if  this  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  ;  but  we 
confess  that  the  solitary  example  given  is  scarcely  convinc¬ 
ing  enough  in  controversion  of  the  general  belief.  Our  own 
experience  has  invariably  been  that  a  subject  once  hypnotized 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  first  comer,  and  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  been  frequently  sent  to  sleep,  a  condition  of  entire 
inability  to  look  anybody  else  in  the  face  without  an  irre¬ 
sistible  tendency  to  fall  into  slumber  supervenes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fears  of  being  hypnotized  against  the  will  are  for  the 
most  part  unfounded,  even  after  a  first  experience,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  operator  being  alone  with  his  subject.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  fix  the  attention,  if  not  the  glance,  which 
could  scarcely  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party  against 
the  wish  of  the  subject,  or  without  some  slight  active  pursuit  or 
exercise  of  actual  violence.  Perhaps  a  more  real  danger  lies  in 
the  length  of  time  over  which  a  suggestion  made  by  the  operator 
continues  in  force.  An  order  given  at  a  year’s  date  will  be 
punctually  obeyed,  even  though  no  intermediate  contact  has  been 
held  between  the  subject  and  the  hypnotizer.  However  com¬ 
plicated  such  order  might  be,  and  however  grave  the  consequences 
involved,  nothing  short  of  physically  restraining  impossibility 
will  prevent  its  execution.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
operator  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  formidable  a  power 
hypnotism  can  become,  and  the  temptation  to  exercise  this  in¬ 
fluence  might  often  prove  too  strong.  For  this  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  protest  against  any  persons  who 
are  in  frequent  company  experimenting  amongst  themselves. 
Sooner  or  later  the  occasion  may  arise  for  the  exercise  of  hyp¬ 
notic  influence,  and  we  have  known  several  instances  of  its  em¬ 
ployment  in  order  to  compel  the  will  of  the  subject,  in  which, 
however  desirable  the  end  obtained,  the  means  are  entirely  un¬ 
warrantable,  and  beyond  palliation.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  this 
danger  that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  as  a  public  entertainment 
has  been  forbidden  by  law  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  where  the  science  can  only  be  practised  by  qualified  medical 
men  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  experiments,  carried  out 
under  skilled  supervision,  although  satisfactory  up  to  a  certain- 
point,  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  many  nervous  affections,  and  certain  functional  de¬ 
rangements,  may  be  much  alleviated,  and  often  radically  cured, 
by  the  agency  of  hypnotism  ;  but  as  an  anaesthetic  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  as  against  chloroform.  There  is,  however,  a  theory 
which  is  worthy  of  closer  investigation — that  a  patient  under 
chloroform  is  also  partially  hypnotized.  The  doctor  holds  his 
finger  on  the  patient’s  pulse,  and  looks  him  in  the  face,  and, 
furthermore,  the  patient  can  hear  and  obey  the  doctor’s  voice 
when  told  to  take  a  deep  breath.  It  is  possible  that  a  very  slight 
dose  of  the  drug  would  be  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  mesmeric 
influence,  to  perform  any  operation.  Could  this  be  demonstrated, 
all  danger  of  death  from  excessive  administration  of  chloroform 
would  at  once  be  removed,  whilst  hypnotism  might  be  applied  to 
all.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  most  refractory  subject, 
whom  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  hypnotize  by  ordinary 
methods,  would  at  once  become  amenable  to  hypnotic  influence 
under  the  smallest  stupefying  dose  of  chloral. 

In  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  tricks  displayed  by  profes¬ 
sional  hypnotizers,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  attempts  made  at 
thought-reading,  and  the  measure  of  success  obtained  goes  some 
way  towards  disproving  the  theory  that  there  is  no  special 
magnetic  current  transmitted  between  operator  and  subject.  The 
most  rational  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  every  human 
being  possesses  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  animal  magnetic 
power,  and  that  the  professional  hypnotist-  is  no  stronger  in  this 
particular  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  by  frequently  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  same  individual  he  induces  a  habit  of  mental 
obedience  which  finally  ceases  to  require  the  verbal  expression 
of  the  command.  In  the  first  stage  there  is  no  mental  effort 
whatever,  the  subject  merely  being  powerless  to  resist  an  articu¬ 
lated  order,  or  to  combat  a  suggested  idea  of  heat,  cold,  or 
the  like.  Later  on,  however,  there  is  an  indubitable  under¬ 
standing  established  between  the  two,  and  an  unexpressed  wish 
will  be  obeyed  without  speech  or  contact.  In  still  further  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  the  subject  has  been  made  to  transport  himself  in 
imagination  to  another  place,  and  describe  what  others  are  doing 
hundreds  of  miles  away  with  tolerable  accuracy.  No  reliance, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  visions,  for  whereas  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  at  one  time  be  correct  in  his  picture,  at  another  he 
will  be  altogether  wrong.  AVe  have  seen  very  extraordinary 
instances  of  this,  but  the  conclusion  we  invariably  arrived  at  was 
always  the  same — that  the  experiment  had  little  scientific,  and  no 
practical,  value.  In  every  instance,  we  may  add,  the  subject 
was  asked  to  describe  the  doings  and  surroundings  of  persons 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  he  always  succeeded  better 
where  the  person  was  closely  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  blood, 
even  when  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  than  in  the  case  Of 
mere  friends  in  the  next  room  or  same  town.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  this  subject  was  a  very  powerful  magnetizer  him¬ 
self  —a  combination,  we  believe,  not  often  met  with. 

The  phase  of  the  question  which  has  been  most  actively 
discussed  of  late  is  the  possible  relation  of  hypnotism  to  crime ; 
and,  given  the  necessary  opportunities,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  a 
]  subject  may  be  forced  to  commit  any  enormity,  either  when 
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actually  in  a  hypnotic  state  or  by  suggestion,  when  in  other¬ 
wise  full  possession  of  every  faculty.  The  most  forcible  sermon 
preached  on  this  text  in  romance  may  be  found  iu  a  recent  T  rencli 
novel,  Alphonsinc,  where  the  whole  plot  hinges  on  a  murder, 
committed  under  circumstances  which  might  happen  in  real  life. 
The  gruesome  tale  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  students  in  hyp¬ 
notism  ;  but,  to  descend  from  the  flights  of  fancy  to  solid  fact,  we 
may  quote  the  example  of  the  doctor  in  Home  who  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  hypnotized  his  wife,  and  placing  some  poison  in 
a  cupboard,  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  take  it.  It  our 
memory  serves  us  aright,  he  also  made  her  write  out  and  sign  a 
confession  of  her  intention  to  commit  suicide.  Had  it  not  been 
that  one  of  his  servants  observed  her  master  secretly  watching 
the  lady  in  the  act  of  drinking  the  poison,  this  miscreant  would 
probably  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  he  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  some  hitch  preventing  the 
infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  for  murder.  The  power  of  the 
hypnotist  to  prevent  his  subject  from  recollecting  any  given  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  even  forcing  him  strenuously  to  deny  ever  having 
been  under  his  influence,  greatly  increases  the  facilities  for  crime 
— especially  if,  as  Dr.  Tucker  would  have  us  believe,  he  can  pre¬ 
vent  any  other  operator  from  obtaining  the  temporary  ascendency 
which  alone  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  action  which 
could  not  be  revealed  when  waking. 

But,  whilst  the  phenomenal  aspects  of  hypnotism  admit  and 
invite  endless  criticism  and  experiment,  the  moral  and  social 
view  of  its  practice  must  be  condemnatory.  As  employed  at 
Nancy  and  similar  establishments  it  may  be,  and  probably  often 
is,  extremely  beneficial  and  salutary.  But  its  introduction  into 
the  drawing-room  or  home  circle  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  and 
the  mere  idea  of  one  human  body  and  intellect  becoming  the 
absolute  bondslave  of  another  is  repugnant  to  every  sense,  even 
though  the  domination  be  brief,  and  not  abused.  And  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  and  insisted  upon  that,  when  begun  in 
pastime,  it  may  come  to  be  used  in  earnest,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  liberty  of  social  intercourse,  if  not  culminating  in  something 
very  like  positive  crime.  Its  possibilities  are  almost  infinite, 
whilst  the  restrictions  which  can  be  imposed  upon  it  are  most 
limited  and  weak.  The  only  hope  we  can  express  is  that  England 
may  shortly  follow  the  example  of  Belgium,  and  forbid,  under 
pain  of  the  severest  punishment,  all  public  toying  with  an 
agency  which  none  but  qualified  medical  men  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  employ. 


LORD  DUFFERIN'S  FAREWELL. 

AMONG  many  other  accomplishments  which  give  grace  and 
influence  to  a  great  officer  of  State  the  outgoing  Viceroy 
of  India  is  master  of  the  agreeable  art  of  after-dinner  oratory. 
He  has  the  light  touch,  the  quick  sympathy,  the  humour,  the 
pathos,  which  arrest  attention  and  provoke  enthusiasm.  He  can 
handle  a  serious  topic  with  becoming  gravity,  and  yet  run  no  risk 
of  lapsing  into  dulness.  More  than  once  during  his  career  in 
Canada  the  tide  of  popularity  was  turned  in  his  favour  by  manly 
and  sagacious  utterances  on  occasions  which,  in  less  skilful  hands, 
would  have  served  merely  for  the  commonplaces  of  semi-official 
conviviality.  Lord  Dufferin’s  recent  speech  at  the  St.  Andrews 
dinner  at  Calcutta  was  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  adroitness 
with  which  a  festive  occasion  may  be  utilized  for  the  graver  pur¬ 
poses  of  statesmanship.  His  summary  of  the  political  situation 
was  masterly  in  its  breadth  of  view,  its  comprehensiveness,  its 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  the 
government  of  India  involves.  No  more  complicated  problem,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  has  ever  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  a  ruling 
power.  The  vastness  of  the  area  which  owns  the  British  Raj  ; 
the  wide  diversities  in  religion,  habit,  and  temperament  which 
characterize  the  subject  nationalities ;  the  profound  antipathies, 
with  difficulty  coerced  into  mutual  toleration;  the  huge  over¬ 
growth  of  custom,  which  binds  every  department  of  life  in  its 
iron  grasp;  the  mysterious  superstitions,  moving  beneath  the 
surface  of  society  like  secret  currents  in  an  unexplored  ocean  ;  the 
unaccountable  outbursts  of  fanaticism,  blazing  out  at  the  moment 
when  all  looks  most  serene ;  these  conditions,  if  they  stood  alone, 
would  render  the  administration  of  British  India  a  task  replete 
with  dreadful  risks  and  constant  anxieties.  Each  of  the  106 
different  tongues  which  are  spoken  in  India  signifies  special  require¬ 
ments,  special  prejudices,  special  characteristics,  none  of  which  the 
common  ruler  can  safely  disregard.  Fifty  millions  of  Mahom- 
medans  brood  moodily  over  their  departed  greatness,  and  writhe 
under  the  ascendency  of  190  millions  of  Hindus,  whose  numbers 
and  versatility  have  carried  them  to  the  front.  Sikhs,  with  their 
warlike  traditions  and  theocratic  enthusiasm  ;  Roliillas,  with  their 
predatory  instincts ;  Pathans  and  Beloochees,  and  the  wild  hills- 
men  of  the  Western  frontier;  the  Assamese  in  their  tropical 
forests ;  the  Burmese  “  Mongol  in  race  and  Buddhist  in  creed  ” ; 
the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  Central  India,  still  at  a  stage  of  abori¬ 
ginal  primitiveness ;  the  enterprising  Parsee,  with  a  genius  for 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise — all  make  their  own  demands 
on  the  supreme  authority,  each,  if  they  are  misunderstood  or 
neglected,  may  give  rise  to  serious  embarrassment.  But  this  is 
but  a  portion  of  the  cares  with  which  a  British  Viceroy  has  to 
concern  himself.  There  are  the  1 17  native  States,  each  with  its 
little  court,  its  autocratic  executive,  its  independent  jurisdiction  ; 
there  is  the  large  and  increasing  East  Indian  community  ;  there 


are  the  various  Christian  Churches,  each  zealous  for  its  own 
dignities  and  privileges ;  there  is  the  great  body  of  European 
planters  and  manufacturers,  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise  the 
development  of  the  country  is  mainly  due,  and  whose  capital  has 
been  invested  in  confidence  of  the  power  and  will  of  England  to 
maintain  a  stable  government;  there  are  the  English  shareholders 
in  a  capital  of  220  millions  sterling  sunk  in  Indian  public  works, 
for  which  the  Indian  Government  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  re¬ 
sponsible.  Nor  even  here  is  the  horizon  closed.  The  ruler  of 
India  must  look  further  afield,  and  watch  over  a  land  frontier  of 
6,000  miles  for  difficulties  which  the  contact  with  neighbouring 
States  may  easily,  at  any  moment,  produce.  “  Every  year,”  says 
Lord  Dufferin,  “  we  are  made  painfully  aware  to  how  serious  an 
extent  contiguity  with  foreign  nations,  whether  civilized  or  un¬ 
civilized,  and  the  complications  arising  out  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  politics  and  wars  expose  us  to  attack,  and  impose  on  us 
the  necessity  of  walking  warily  and  wisely  with  respect  to  our  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  taking  the  precautions,  however  onerous 
and  expensive,  incumbent  on  a  nation  that  finds  itself  in  contact 
with  enterprising  military  monarchies  and  rival  maritime  Powers.” 
Such,  as  the  departing  Viceroy  regards  it,  is  the  weight  ;of  an 
Indian  ruler's  crown.  lie  might  have  added,  had  he  chosen  to 
dull  the  gaiety  of  the  evening  by  an  odious  topic,  that  the  course 
of  events  has  of  late  thrown  such  unexpected  and  intolerable 
burdens  on  the  Indian  Treasury  that  it  is  now  becoming  clear 
that  the  choice  will,  at  no  distant  date,  lie  between  national 
bankruptcy  and  some  of  those  heroic  remedies  in  the  form  of  fresh 
taxation  which,  everywhere  unpopular  and  dangerous,  are  fraught 
with  especial  peril  with  populations  so  vast,  ignorant,  and  re¬ 
sourceless  as  those  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  India. 

From  such  a  survey  it  is  difficult  to  turn  with  gravity  to  the 
claims  which  small  sections  of  educated  natives  have  for  the  last 
few  years  been  urging  with  so  much  clamorous  pertinacity.  The 
movement — not  an  unnatural  outcome  of  an  educational  system 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  general  standard  of  intelligence — re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  stimulus  from  the  flattering  and  fostering 
influences  of  Lord  Ripon’s  regime.  It  became  Lord  Dufferin’s 
task  to  check  irrational  aspirations,  to  dash  impossible  hopes, 
to  restrain  the  vague  restlessness  of  half-educated  and  excitable 
coteries  within  the  limits  of  common  sense  and  public  safety.  He 
found  the  noisiest,  the  most  dangerous  class  in  India  fired  with 
dreams  of  self-government  and  political  independence  which  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case  rendered  wildly  impracticable.  These 
revolutionary  projects  have  now  been  formulated  with  a  distinct¬ 
ness  proper  to  a  profession  of  political  faith.  “  The  idea,”  said 
Lord  Dufferin,  “  has  been  authoritatively  suggested  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  representative  body,  or  of  representative  bodies,  with 
the  official  element  in  the  minority,  who  shall  have  what  is  called 
‘  the  power  of  the  purse,’  and  who,  through  this  instrumentality, 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  British  Executive  into  subjection  to 
their  will.”  The  programme  is  completed  by  the  organization  of 
battalions  of  native  volunteers  and  a  simultaneous  reduction  of 
the  British  army  to  one-half  its  present  numbers.  In  other  words, 
the  British  Government  is  invited,  while  remaining  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  safety,  and  solvency,  to 
hand  over  its  ascendency  to  a  body  of  persons  whose  one 
qualification  for  authority  would  be  their  profession  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  population  at  large.  Lord  Dufferin  has  crowned 
his  great  services  to  India  by  exposing  and  denouncing  this 
monstrous  proposal  with  an  earnestness  and  explicitness  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  sense  of  the  gravity  of  its  necessary 
consequences.  It  involves  a  complete  violation  of  the  main 
principle  of  constitutional  government— namely,  that  power  and 
responsibility  should  remain  in  the  same  hands.  The  first 
month  of  such  a  regime  would,  it  is  certain,  witness  the 
majestic  fabric  of  Indian  government  reduced  to  anarchy  and 
chaos — the  insecurity,  the  oppression,  the  internecine  struggles, 
the  foreign  invasions,  the  universal  suffering,  from  which  it  has 
cost  a  century  of  good  government  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  of 
India.  No  single  native  of  position  has  given  his  sanction  to 
this  fatuous  proposal  for  the  destruction  of  a  great  empire. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  able  to  declare  that,  though  during  his  Vice- 
royalty  he  has  come  in  contact  with  almost  all  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  India,  he  has  never  heard  a  suggestion 
from  any  one  of  them  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  A  moment’s 
consideration  of  the  real  condition  of  the  country  shows  the 
absurdity  of  any  project  of  representative  government.  The 
educated  class  form  a  minority  so  minute  as  to  be  for  all  practi¬ 
cable  purposes  inappreciable.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
steeped  in  absolute  ignorance.  Even  of  those  who  are  receiving 
instruction  94  j  per  cent,  have  not  attained  to  more  than  the 
most  elementary  stage.  The  entire  number  of  scholars  who, 
during  the  last  thirty-one  years,  have  graduated  in  Indian  uni¬ 
versities  is  only  eight  thousand.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  not  more  than  a  very  few  thousands  can,  on  the 
most  liberal  assumption,  be  regarded  as  having  the  least  pretence 
to  any  qualification  in  the  way  of  intelligence  and  acquaintance 
with  Western  ideas,  or  even  Eastern  learning,  for  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  representative  government.  To  ask  such  a  population 
to  govern  itself,  or  to  put  into  its  hands  the  means  of  obstructing 
its  rulers  in  their  attempt  to  govern  it,  would  be  to  let  loose  a 
flood  of  disorder,  misery,  and  crime  for  which  the  annals  of  Asia 
— dark  as  they  are  with  the  results  of  misgovernment — might  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  a  parallel.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  among  other  important  opponents  of  revolution,  the  Ma- 
[  hommedans  of  India  are  fully  aware  of  the  irreparable  calamities 
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which  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  British  administrators  to  a  ' 
clique  of  irresponsible  Bengalees  would  bring  upon  themselves  and 
their  country,  and  that  they  strongly  discountenance  every  pro¬ 
posal  which  tends  in  any  degree  in  this  direction. 

Sir  John  Strachey,  in  the  admirable  lectures  which  form  his 
latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Indian  politics,  has  given 
a  detailed  description  of  the  pestilent  agitation  to  which  Lord 
Dufferin  alluded,  necessarily  with  the  studied  courtesy  due  to  his 
own  office  and  to  the  occasion.  The  essential  unsoundness  of  the 
movement  may,  he  says,  be  realized  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
noisy  propagandists,  who  are  ready  to  declaim  about  “political 
aspirations,”  or  “  the  enfranchisement  of  the  country,”  are  in¬ 
variably  silent  as  to  the  many  grave  social  maladies  which  affect 
the  Indian  body  politic  and  can  be  cured  only  by  improvement 
from  within.  Every  province  abounds  in  customs  repugnant  to 
all  civilized  men,  but  universally  revered  on  the  grounds  of 
religion  or  tradition.  The  condition  of  large  classes  of  women, 
for  instance,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community  which  permits  and 
approves  it.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  counteract  these 
evils  receive  but  little  sympathy  from  the  general  public ;  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  educated  classes,  at  any  rate,  would 
he  ready  to  assist.  But  the  political  agitator  of  India  is  a  con¬ 
servative  in  all  questions  of  domestic  reform.  “  You  might 
search  the  Proceedings  of  their  Societies,”  writes  Sir  John 
Strachey,  “you  might  examine  the  files  of  their  newspapers  and 
the  reports  of  their  speeches  at  public  meetings,  and  you  would 
not  find  one  word  of  reprobation  of  atrocious  practices  which, 
under  the  cover  of  immemorial  custom,  are  followed  throughout 
India,  or  one  word  of  desire  to  help  our  Government  to  suppress 
them.”  Meanwhile  the  pretence  of  political  reform  is  used  to 
cover  a  most  dangerous  propaganda  of  disloyalty.  Tracts  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  provoke  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
British  Government  are  disseminated  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  one  of  the 
agitators  has  had  the  impudence  to  boast  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  “  hold  the  keys  of  a  good  many  magazines  of  physical 
force,  though  they  are  not  going  to  put  the  keys  in  those  locks,” 
and  that  ample  means  exist  for  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
Sepoy  army  whenever  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  enlist  its 
sympathies  in  the  cause  of  revolution.  Proceedings  such  as  this 
cannot  be  tolerated,  even  by  a  Government  as  conscious  of  its 
benevolent  intentions  and  as  generally  popular  with  its  subjects 
as  that  of  India.  The  evil  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
native  press  has— ever  since  Lord  Bipon’s  insane  interference  with 
the  law  which  restrained  it  within  decent  bounds — -been  sinking 
to  lower  depths  of  violence  and  scurrility.  The  best  and  most 
experienced  judges  of  Indian  affairs  have  long  regarded  it  as  a 
danger  which  cannot  any  longer  be  with  safety  neglected.  It 
has  vented  its  spleen  freely  on  the  retiring  Viceroy.  He  has 
treated  it  with  contemptuous  indifference.  Lord  Lansdowne  will 
probably  find  it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  to 
adopt  a  more  active  policy,  and  to  teach  the  treason  mongers  and 
incendiaries  of  Bengal  that  they  cannot  any  longer  be  allowed  to 
vilify  the  representatives  of  the  supreme  authority  or  poison  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  population  with  doctrines  which,  if  ever 
they  obtained  general  acceptance,  might  at  any  moment  prove  a 
serious  menace  to  public  tranquillity. 


MR.  GILBERT’S  NEW  PLAY. 

R.  GILBERT’S  new  play,  Br anting hame  Hall,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  may 
often  be  most  reasonably  looked  at  from  two  precisely  opposite 
points  of  view.  An  action  which  seems  high-minded  and  noble 
to  some  will  seem  obstinate  and  Quixotic  to  others  ;  what  many 
will  regard  as  sublime  self-sacrifice,  many  others  will  think 
criminal  folly.  This  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  divergent 
criticism  which  the  new  play  has  provoked.  The  motives  which 
influence  Lord  Saxmundham  assuredly  command  respect ;  the 
desperate  generosity  of  his  son’s  wife,  Ruth  Redmayne,  cannot 
but  awaken  admiration  if  the  sentiments  which  sway  her  are 
duly  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
proud  peer  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  common  sense,  that  his 
pride  is,  in  fact,  wilful  obstinacy,  and  that  Ruth,  being  deliberately 
untruthful,  stands  self-condemned.  To  what  extent  may  an 
author  reasonably  expect  that  audiences  will  adopt  the  standpoint 
which  is  adopted  by  the  personages  of  his  play  ?  The  answer 
“  So  far  as  that  standpoint  is  reasonable  ”  will  not  suffice,  because 
argument  arises  as  to  what  is  reasonable.  A  drama  which  pro¬ 
vokes  these  ethical  considerations  has  about  it  a  point  of  ■weak¬ 
ness.  The  best  plays  are  doubtless  those  in  which  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  course  which  the  cha¬ 
racters  pursue.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  subtle;  in  all  great  plays  the 
issues  are  simple.  It  may  surely  be  assumed  that  the  story  of 
Brantinghame  Hall  is  by  this  time  too  well  known  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  modern  drama  to  need  much  description.  Lord 
Saxmundham,  in  sore  straits  for  money,  believes  that  the  large 
fortune  of  his  son,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  on  the  voyage 
from  Australia,  has  devolved  upon  him  ;  he  receives  a  visit  from 
a  gentle  and  singularly  simple-minded  Australian  girl,  who 
announces  herself  as  his  son’s  widow,  and,  by  a  will  which  she 
produces  as  evidence  of  her  identity,  as  heiress  to  all  her  husband’s 
estate ;  but  though  herself  all  that  is  noble  and  pure,  she  is,  as  she 


undisguisedly  relates,  the  daughter  of  a  convict  (who  has  died 
repentant  after  expiating  the  sins  of  his  youth),  and  Saxmundham 
cannot  bring  himself  to  bestow  upon  a  girl  so  born  the  affection 
which  she  craves.  Ilis  son’s  fortune  was  over  350,000/. ;  his 
home,  Brantinghame  Hall,  is  mortgaged  to  a  man,  one  Crampton, 
whose  hold  on  the  property  is  peculiarly  objectionable  to  the  old 
peer,  for  18,000/. — a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  large  sum 
which  he  supposed  that  he  had  inherited,  but  which  now  passes 
into  the  hands  of  his  daughter-in-law ;  and  a  captious  critic  might 
protest  that  the  play  is  occupied  with  showing  how  she  seeks  to 
save  from  ruin  an  old  man  who  puts  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  wav  of  his  friends  and  deliberately  refuses  to  be  saved. 

Here  it  is  that  the  two  opposite  standpoints  arise.  We  can 
very  well  understand  the  attitude  of  a  proud  man  who  will  not 
incur  obligations  which  he  cannot  discharge.  Ruth  is  fervently 
eager  to  hand  over  her  entire  fortune — the  18,000/.,  so  all  im¬ 
portant  to  him,  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  whatever  to  her ;  but, 
though  gentle  and  very  courteous  to  her,  he  does  not  feel  able  to 
take  to  his  heart  “  the  daughter  of  such  a  man,”  preferring  to 
yield  up  the  home  where,  as  he  is  reminded,  nine  generations  of 
Saxmundhams  have  been  born  and  have  lived  and  died,  and  to 
seek  such  shelter  as  he  may  be  able  to  find  with  his  devoted  wife 
of  fifty  years.  Such  pride  is  very  conceivable.  Saxmundham  is 
before  all  things  scrupulous  in  what  he  regards  as  a  matter  of 
honour.  To  him  it  seems  dishonourable  to  borrow  money  which 
lie  cannot  hope  to  repay,  and  that  is  a  consideration  beyond 
which  he  will  not  look.  But  in  truth  the  way  out  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties  is  so  easy  that  we  feel  a  little  irritated  with  him  for  not 
taking  it ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
cogency  of  Crampton’s  refusal  to  “  treat  with  this  lady  ”  when, 
with  the  most  cordial  concurrence  of  Saxmundliam’s  friend 
Thursbv,  and  of  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Parfit,  Ruth  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  the  claim.  Crampton’s  presumption  is  not  tenable.  He 
has  a  claim  of  18,000/.  against  Saxmundham,  and  if  the  money 
is  paid  to  him  by  his  debtor,  or  by  some  representative 
of  his  debtor,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  no  sort  of  option  in 
the  matter.  All  he  has  to  do — the  only  thing  he  possibly  can 
do — is  to  take  his  money,  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  in  such 
terms  as  the  legal  requirements  of  the  case  demand.  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  a  lawyer  (and,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  weakness  in  the  play 
is  the  amount  of  legal  technicalities  introduced) ;  but  here 
we  do  not  follow  him  at  all.  On  what  ground  does  he  justify 
Crampton’s  refusal  to  “  treat  with  this  lady  ”  P  The  business  in 
question  is  one  with  which  she  has  no  concern,  he  says ;  but  the 
mystery  here  involved  is  quite  beyond  us.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not 
apt  to  do  things  without  a  reason,  and  is  about  the  last  dramatist 
in  Europe  to  found  his  law  upon  stage  convention.  If  Mr.  Parfit 
had  handed  Crampton  a  cheque  for  the  1 8,000/.,  or  paid  the  sum 
to  his  account,  what  more  could  he  by  any  possibility  demand  P 
and  what  question  is  there  of  treating  with  this  person  or  with 
that  ?  Lord  Saxmundham,  for  his  part,  might,  of  course — as  he 
does — decline  to  accept  the  money.  That  is  quite  another  affair. 
But,  if  he  had  accepted  it,  Crampton’s  protest  would  have  been 
too  ridiculous  to  be  patiently  answered. 

The  great  scene  of  the  play  appears  to  us  much  more  reason¬ 
able,  and  is  unquestionably  effective  and  impressive.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  Ruth  declares  herself  to  be  Redmayne’s 
mistress,  but  we  can  recall  no  words  to  support  this  assumption. 
She  denies  that  she  was  his  wife,  admitting,  therefore,  that  she  is  an 
impostor ;  but  for  all  that  appears  she  may  never  have  seen  him, 
and  have  in  some  way  obtained  possession  of  documentary  evidence 
to  support  a  claim  which  would  place  her  in  possession  of  wealth. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  “  amissa  pudicitia,  alia  abnuerit.”  She  does 
not  take  that  shame  upon  herself,  the  “  pudicitia  ”  she  may  have 
preserved  ;  and  this  is  of  importance,  seeing  that,  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  a  charge  would  be  preferred  against  the  dead  man — or  the 
man,  at  least,  who  is  mourned  as  dead.  Lady  Saxmundham  is 
present  when  the  quasi-confession  of  guilt  is  made ;  but  she  need 
not  suppose  that  any  guilt  attaches  to  her  son.  For  the  rest,  we 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  girl  as  Ruth  making  the 
sacrifice  here  shown,  and  we  certainly  think  the  incident  an  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  one.  We  must  put  aside  the  question  of 
Saxmundham’s  obstinacy ;  for  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he 
is  decidedly  Quixotic,  as  his  friend  Thursby  tells  him ;  only,  were 
he  not  so,  there  would  be  no  play,  his  refusal  to  accept  relief 
being  the  mainspring  of  the  plot — a  weak  one,  no  doubt.  Ruth 
perceives  how  much  the  possession  of  wealth  means  to  her  dead 
husband’s  father  and  mother  ;  for  her  it  has  no  value  ;  her  home  is 
over  the  sea,  there  she  has  a  livelihood  that  is  sufficient,  and  thither 
she  had  better  go,  since  the  old  lord  will  not  accept  her  proffered 
love.  There  would  be  for  her  a  happiness  no  wealth  could  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  thought  that  she  had  bestowed  peace  and  comfort 
upon  the  home  of  her  dead  love.  To  do  so  is  her  most  ardent  desire* 
and  suddenly  a  way  occurs  to  her.  She  must  bitterly  humiliate 
herself ;  but  this  she  is  willing  to  do,  since  she  can  see  no  other 
path  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  purpose.  As  for  the  end  of  the  play, 
the  return  of  Redmayne — his  sudden  entrance  without  a  word  to 
directly  herald  his  approach — is  curiously  feeble  for  a  dramatist 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  keen  perception  of  stage  effect ;  but  the  concluding: 
words,  Ruth’s  exclamat  ion,  “  Let  us  pray,”  have  a  significance 
which  has  apparently  escaped  the  critics.  Noel  Ross,  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  has  by  means  of  an 
allegory  led  her  to  understand  that  her  husband  lives.  lie  speaks 
of  happiness  in  store,  and.  bids  her  “  pray  for  strength  to  bear  it.” 
Her  husband  enters,  she  is  dazed  by  excessive  joy,  can  find  no 
words  to  express  her  rapture,  and  recalling  what  Ross  had  just 
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said,  fervently  murmurs  “  Let  us  pray.”  The  idea  in  itself  seasms 

to  us  excellent,  but  it  is  too  unconventional  and  strange  tor  stage 


P  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  on  whom  the  chief  burden  of  the  play  falls, 
has  much  in  her  favour,  and  labours  under  no  disadvantage  wfiicfi 
she  will  not  be  able  to  overcome.  She  is  too  inexperienced 
conceal  the  evidence  of  study,  and  the  deliberation  of  her  method 
o-ives  an  air  of  monotony  to  some  of  the  long  speeches  w  Inch  1 
to  her.  Her  voice  is  singularly  beautiful,  but  it  lacks  variety. 
She  will  learn  in  time  to  turn  a  rare  gilt  to  better  account.  1  - 
is  a  fault  seldom  to  be  found,  but  Miss  Neilson  is  too  poetical. 
We  do  not  remember  that  she  smiles  once  throughout  the 
entire  four  acts,  and  a  little  cheerfulness  would  unquestionably 
have  been  a  vast  relief  had  Mr.  Gilbert  afforded  it.  R  th 
does  not  resemble  Wordsworth’s  phantom  of  delight,  m  that 
she  does  seem  to  be  too  bright  and  good  for  human  natures 
daily  food,  though  the  “  brightness”  is  far  removed  from  gaiety 
The'  lady  is  always  picturesque,  and  her  face  is  particularly 
expressive  ;  in  the  chief  scene  of  the  play,  moreover  s  ie  exhibi  ed 
much  emotional  power  of  a  convincing  nature.  W  bet  her  Miss 
Neilson  has  any  skill  as  an  actress  of  comedy  is  a  question 
reserved  for  the  future.  We  shall  hope  to  see  her  in  due  time  m 
a  play  in  which  she  has  not  to  be  so  persistently  unhappy  as  Mi. 
Gilbert  has  made  her  here.  It  must  by  no  means  be  supposed 
however,  that  there  are  no  comedy  scenes  in  Brantingkame  Mali, 
though  Ruth  does  not  take  part  in  any.  Mr. Rutland  Barringtons 
Thursby  is  a  most  genial  and  entertaining  study  of  a  hearty 
country  squire,  and  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  hearing  ^  ltness 
to  his  complete  success  here,  as  we  criticized  him  adversely  in  e 
last  character  he  played.  Mr.  Fleet  and  Miss  Norreys  also 
greatly  inspirit  the  audience  by  their  excellent  performance  aa 
Alaric  Redmayne  and  Mabel  Thursby.  The  po  itical  instruction 
which  the  lad  affords  to  Mabel  is  admirably  humorous.  >  It  is 
with  an  air  of  genuine  conviction  that  he  regrets  Ins  father  s  lory 
principles,  and  his  endeavours  to  define  a  Radical  for  the  edification 
of  the  admiring  girl  who  regards  him  as  a  profound  statesman 
are  highly  diverting.  Alaric’s  declaration  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  Mabel,  he  being  seven  and  she  six,  he  thought  her  the  finest 
girl  he  had  ever  seen,”  is  a  whimsicality  which  tends  to  destroy 
the  sincerity  of  the  scene;  but  Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  resist  a  funny 
idea  when  it  occurs  to  him,  as  is  shown  later  in  the  play,  when 
Thursby  informs  Crampton  that,  in  anticipation  ol  the  interview, 
he  has  bound  himself  over  in  his  magisterial  capacity  to  keep  tlie 
peace  for  three  months.  This  is  farce  ;  and  the  scene  has  a  serious 
import.  The  representation  of  Lord  Saxmundham  by  Mr. 
Nutcombe  Gould  is  a  very  skilful  example  of  stage  portraiture. 
The  performance  could  not  be  improved,  and  the  part  is  far Mom 
an  easy  one,  for,  as  will  have  been  understood,  Saxmundham  s 
behaviour  is  governed  by  a  rigid  code  of  laws  wdnch  does  not  lenc 
itself  to  theatrical  usage,  and  peculiar  tact  is  on  several  occasions 
demanded  of  the  player.  There  is  a  far  away  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould’s  speech,  though  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  imitation.  Saxmundham  is  at  once  dignified  and  gentle  ; 
we  accept  his  actions  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  pre¬ 
sented.  We  are  very  favourably  impressed  with  Mr.  Gould  s  art, 

and  confidently  anticipate  much  good  worit  from  him.  Mr.  . 

Herbert  is  natural  and  gentlemanlike  as  Redmayne.  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  plays  Crampton  with  a  quiet  force  which  is  very  telling, 
and  he  speaks  particularly  well.  Notably  clever  sketches  of  N  oel 
Ross  and  Parfit  are  given  by  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Trent.  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  also  does  useful  service.  As  a  whole, 
Brantingkame  Hall  is  certainly  not  a  very  good  play  ;  but  there 
is  much  in  it  that  is  very  good. 


The  peculiar  flavour  of  resin  and  pitch  in  some  Greek  wines  is 
produced  by  the  preparation  of  the  jars,  carboys,  and  wine-sk 
with  pitch  and  resin, to  prevent  acetous  fermentation  Use  being 
second  nature,  unless  these  flavours  are  present  the  wine  is 
unappreciated  by  the  native  customer.  Hie  same  thing  is  seen  m 
the  celebrated  Kakhfito  wine  of  the  Caucasus  ;  the  more  it  tastes 
of  the  skin  the  better  it  is  liked  by  the  amateur.  . 

The  smallest  possible  quantity  of  good  and  valuable  wine  taken 
from  a  “  Solera”  (i.e.  butt  of  genuine  old  wine)  converts  a  butt  ot 
worthless,  fermented,  and  almost  tasteless  grape-juice  into 

marketable  sherry.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . . 

Colour,  if  natural,  is  produced  by  tlie  colouring-matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  skin  of  the  grape.  As  a  rule,  the  colour  “greases 
usually  by  age  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  only  for  a  certain  period, 
then  it  becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  and  m  process  of  tune  is 
absolutely  lost.  Some  red  wines  owe  their  colour  to  the  pulp  of 
the  grape,  and  in  many  instances  colour  is  a  good  deal  due  to 
the  casks.  Artificial  colour  is  given  to  red  wines  by  the  addlHon 
of  a  boiled  syrup  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  very  daik  gra^ 
iuice.  The  vine  from  which  this  juice  is  produced  is  hugely  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  known  as  the  Teinturicr.  l'or  white  wmes  burnt 
sugar  is  generally  used,  much  as  physicians  prescribe  it  for  the 
colouring5  of  potions.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  flouring  of 
wine  bv  the  processes  given  above  is  practised  quite  open  y. 
elder  tree  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal  on  a  large  scale, 
and  immense  quantities  of  dried  elderberries  are  exported  limn 
the  latter  country. 

The  adulteration  of  wine  may  take  place— 


ADULTERATION. 

vii. 


IN  a  recent  article  we  briefly  described  the  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  famous  Shiraz  wine.  Now  Shiraz  wine  is  kept 
good  for  years  in  carboys,  the  mouths  of  which  are  merely  loosely 
plugged  with  cotton-wool — much  in  the  same  way  as  mai.yol  the 
Italian  wines  are  treated— or  tied  over  with  a  rag  to  keep  the 
dust  out.  The  wine  may  be  left  in  an  open  basin  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  becoming  flat ;  it  never  undergoes  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation  unless  water  be  added.  And  the  process  ot  fining  is 
unknown  in  the  countries  where  it  is  manufactured.  The 
curious  are  fond  of  noticing  the  peculiarly  strong  bouquet 
found  in  some  specimens  of  Eastern  wines;  it  is  sad  to 
dispel  an  illusion,  but  the  remarkable  bouquet  is  caused  by 
the  wine  having  been  stored  in  carboys  which  have  held  rose 
water.  Bouquet  arises  principally  from  cenanthic  ether;  but 
there  are  special  bouquets,  as  from  Isabella  and  Muscatel  grapes; 
and  special  bouquets  from  aromatic  bodies,  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  cenanthic  ether,  are  found  during  and  after  fer¬ 
mentation.  Then,  too,  bouquet  is  frequently  produced  by  the 
addition  of  essential  oils,  or  by  spurious  cenanthic  ether  prepaie 
by  synthesis  —  i.e.  chemically.  The  leaves  or  flowers  of 
certain  plants  are  submitted  with  the  grapes  to  fermentation 
(a  harmless  trick),  and  thus  a  special  recipe  produces  the 
special  bouquet  over  which  wise  men’s  lips  are  often  so 
learnedly  smacked.  The  flowers  of  the  elder  thus  employed  give 
the  bouquet  of  the  Muscatel  grape,  and  vine  flowers  produce  the 
Rhine  wine  special  bouquet ;  while  leaves  are  added  to  the  mink 
of  Bordeaux  wines. 


I.  In  the  must.  . 

II.  Fortification  by  the  adding  of  spirit. 

III.  Flavouring. 

IV.  Blending. 

V.  Imitation  wines.  . 

VI.  Addition  of  colouring  matter  other  than  grape  sjiup. 

I.  In  the  must,  or  fermenting  mass  of  crushed  grape  :— 

(1)  Must  may  be  sweetened  and  diluted  by  water,  lhe  pro¬ 
cess  is  termed  “  petiotization,”  in  honour  of  letiot,  the  ™itor 
of  the  system.  The  results  of  “  petiotization  aie  as  follows  . 

A  certain  quantity  of  black  grapes  which,  under  ordinary 
treatment,  would  produce  60  hectolitres  of  wine,  by  the  addit  o 
of -40  hectolitres  of  an  18  per  cent,  sugar  solution  resulted  in 
300  hectolitres  of  what  is  called  by  the  delighted  inventor  of  the 
process  “wine  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.”  It  has  been 
seriously  claimed  for  this  system  of  adulteration  that  the  result 
is  far  superior  to  natural  wine,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  natural 
sugar  is  converted,  much  of  which  would  111  the  01 Ji nary  process 
remain  suspended.  In  a  very  rich  must  there  may,  very  possibly , 
be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  m  this. 

(2)  The  addition  of  alkalis  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  must. 
By  this  process  the  bouquet  is  nearly  always  destioyed. 

‘(3)  Plastering.  The  substance  added  to  the  must  is 

80  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  ; 

12  parts  carbonate  of  lime  ;  .  ... 

8  parts  of  quicklime,  sulphide,  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

From  one  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds  is  used  to  each  hectolitre 

The  object  of  plastering  is  the  removal  of  tartaric  acid,  but  the 
process  leaves  behind  it  a  deleterious  sulphate  of  potash  in  lieu 
of  the  harmless  tartrate.  Plastering  is  resorted  to  because  the 
pure  wine,  from  its  very  sourness,  coidd  not  be  exported.  The 
amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  actually  met  with  in  ‘  plastered 
sherries  ranges  from  36-1  to  169-2  grains  per  bottle.  Hassails 

analyses  vary  from  18  to  54-6  grains  per  bottle. 

II  Fortification.  If  grape  spirit  were  used  in  the  fortification 
of  wines  it  would  be  a  moot  point  whether  the  addition  were  an 
adulteration  or  a  mere  preservative ;  but  gram  or  potato  spirit 
is  what  is  usually  employed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  o 
fortification  is  far  higher  than  the  alcoholic  strength  of  any 
natural  wine.  Drs.  Thudichum  and  Duprd  distinctly  assert  that 
no  natural  sherry  ever  contains  more  than  12  per  cent,  ot 
alcohol,  by  weight,  or  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  As  to 
fortified  wines,  one  sample  analysed  by  those  gentlemen 
was  “nearly  as  strong  as  old  Cognac  brandy.  lhe  average  o 
sherry  samples  tested  by  Dr.  Hassall  reached  38'3.pcr  cent.,  of 
proof  spirit!  The  excuse  for  fortification,  or  the  addition  of  spirit 
to  natural  wine,  is  that  it  is  needed  to  make  the  wine  keep,  lhe 
wine  when  it  gets  to  this  country  is  frequently  again  tampered 
with  and  more  spirit  added.  The  real  reason  for  the  fortification 
is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  public  likes  spirits  better 
than  wine,  and  the  more  nearly  the  so-called  wine  approaches  to 
a  cordial  or  dram  the  better  it  sells. 

III.  Flavouring.  (1)  By  means  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  oils 
added  to  the  must.  (2)  By  means  of  tinctures  openly  sold  as 
wine  flavourings.  (3)  By  the  addition  of  astringents-as,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  oak  sawdust  or  crushed  grape-seeds.  .  ...... 

With  the  other  forms  of  adulteration  of  wme  we  shall  deal  in 

a  subsequent  article. 


THE  election  at  the  royal  academy. 

ON  last  Wednesday  night  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
met  to  elect  a  full  Academician  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  I  loll.  The  contest  was  one  of  comparatively  slight  in¬ 
terest  since  it  was  known  beforehand  that  there  were  but  three 
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■possible  candidates  on  this  occasion — Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Herkomer, 
and  Mr.  Gow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  running  was  between 
Mr.  Herkomer  and  Mr.  Burgess,  and  the  latter  won  bv  a  small 
majority.  This  election,  then,  is  a  recurrence  to  the  principle  of 
seniority,  Mr.  Burgess  being  the  doyen  of  those  Associates  who 
are  still  regarded  as  competent  for  promotion.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Royal  Academy  vacillates  in  a  curious,  but  probably  whole¬ 
some,  way  between  elections  of  late  comers  of  startling  merit  and 
those  of  respectable  old  stagers.  Last  time  it  looked  far  down  its 
Tanks  for  a  young  man  ;  this  time  it  selects  a  good  painter,  but 
not  a  very  surprising  one.  The  choice  is  proper ;  it  is  scarcely 
•exhilarating.  On  the  whole,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  election 
oi  its  member  is  among  the  best  things  the  Royal  Academy 
-does ;  and  we  are  happy  to  congratulate  Mr.  Burgess,  who  has 
been  an  Associate  since  June  1 877?  011  receiving  his  promotion. 
His  Spanish  pictures,  in  discipleship  of  John  Phillip,  are  sound  and 
brilliant ;  his  technical  skill  has  held  its  ground  under  the  rivalry 
of  younger  hands,  and  has  even  advanced ;  his  work  has  its 
recognized  place  as  a  product  of  an  earlier  English  school. 

M  e  take  this  opportunity  of  once  more  recalling  to  the  Royal 
Academy  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  its  department  of 
engraving.  It  is  the  rule,  and  has  been  the  recognized  practice 
since  the  foundation  of  the  body,  that  a  vacancy  caused  by  death 
of  a  member  should  be  filled  up  at  the  earliest  possible  con¬ 
venience.  Francis  Holl,  A.R.A.,  the  eminent  engraver,  died  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1884,  and  in  a  few  weeks  five  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  his  decease.  During  that  time  the  Royal  Academy, 
to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  this 
country,  has  made  no  effort  to  fill  his  place.  In  so  doing  the 
body  not  merely  breaks  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  its 
existence,  but  needlessly  depresses  a  branch  of  fine  art  which  at 
the  present  time  is  especially  in  need  of  support. 


TIIE  NEW  RUSSIAN  LOAN. 

THE  new  Russian  Loan  has  fallen  flat  in  London.  From  the 
first,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  looked  unfavourably 
upon  it ;  and  so  did  the  investing  public.  We  are  heartily  glad  of 
it ;  for,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  a  business  in  which  great  English 
houses  ought  to  have  engaged,  and  certainly  it  is  not  for  English 
investors  to  lend  money  to  a  Government  which,  at  any  moment, 
may  be  engaged  in  war  with  us.  The  loan  is  for  a  little  more 
than  nineteen  and  three-quarters  millions  sterling ;  part  of  it  goes 
to  pay  off  the  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1877,  of  which  the  amount 
now  outstanding  is  1 2,868,980/.  Therefore,  six  and  three-quarters 
or  seven  millions  sterling  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  According 
to  the  prospectus,  the  sum  is  required  to  enable  the  Russian 
Government  to  pay  off  its  debt  to  the  Imperial  Bank,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  note  issues  of  the  Bank,  made  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  But,  as  the  Government  has  paid  the  Bank 
for  the  last  seven  years  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  we  should  like 
to  know  why  the  eighth  and  last  payment  cannot  be  made  in  the 
^ame  way.  On  this  point,  however,  the  prospectus  is  silent.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  Imperial  Bank  is  a  mere  department 
of  the  Russian  Treasury,  and,  whether  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
Bank  or  paid  to  the  Treasury,  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian 
Government.  In  actual  fact,  then,  the  loan  is  partly  a  conversion 
and  partly  a  new  loan.  And,  further,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
price  is  excessive.  The  price  is  fixed  at  85/.  8s.  6d.  per  bond  of 
98/.  iys.  6d.  In  other  words,  the  houses  which  bring  out  this 
loan  rate  the  credit  of  Russia  about  5  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
credit  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Unified  Debt  being  about  81.  For 
our  own  part,  we  fail  to  see  on  what  ground  the  credit  of  Russia 
should  be  rated  higher  than  that  of  Egypt,  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  Great  Powers,  without  exception,  are 
interested  in  seeing  that  Egypt  regularly  pays  the  interest  on 
her  Debt,  and  that  those  Powers  have  always  interfered  when  the 
payment  of  the  interest  seemed  to  be  endangered.  But,  leaving 
aside  the  comparison  between  Egypt  and  Russia,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  reason  there  is  for  assuming  that  the  credit  of 
Russia  is  such  as  to  enable  her  to  borrow  at  less  than  4f  per 
cent.  Russia,  no  doubt,  has  hitherto  always  kept  faith  with  her 
creditors,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  her  Government  is  so  well 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  good  credit  that  it  will  continue  to 
fulfil  its  obligations  to  its  creditors  as  long  as  it  can.  But  there 
is,  first,  the  danger  that  Russia  may  be  engaged  in  a  great  war. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  questions  of  peace  and 
war  ;  but,  when  the  credit  of  an  empire  such  as  Russia  is  in 
debate,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  danger  that  exists  of  a  war 
between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  on  the  other.  And,  if  such  a  war  were  to  break  out,  it 
would  so  enormously  increase  the  Russian  expenditure,  as  well  as 
the  Russian  Debt,  that  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  interest  would 
become  inevitable.  Then  again,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
rate  of  interest  which  Russia  offers  to  pay  upon  the  new  loan, 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  a  revolution  at  home. 
The  Nihilist  agitation  is  undoubtedly  less  active  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  but  admittedly  Nihilism  still  exists,  while  dis¬ 
content,  in  various  forms,  is  almost  universal.  But  internal  and 
external  danger  count  for  much  in  determining  the  credit  of  a 
State. 

Leaving  aside  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  let  us  look 
at  the  financial  condition  of  Russia.  Just  now  Russia  is  ex¬ 


porting  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  wheat.  She  has  had 
two  good  harvests  in  succession,  while  this  year  the  harvests 
are  bad  throughout  Western  and  Central  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  is  exceptionally 
short.  Therefore  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  wheat,  and 
the  supply  in  the  wheat-exporting  countries  is  not  large  any¬ 
where  except  in  Russia.  For  the  moment,  then,  Russia  is  doing 
a  very  large  and  profitable  trade.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
harvests  vary.  A  series  of  good  harvests  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  a  return, 
by-and-bye,  of  agricultural  distress  and  of  the  inability  of  the 
peasantry  to  pay  their  taxes.  To  judge  truly  of  the  condition 
of  the  Empire  we  must  not  take  either  a  very  bad  or  a  very 
good  year,  but  we  must  look  at  the  result  of  a  series  of  years, 
allowing  enough  to  give  a  fair  average.  Now  the  revenue  of 
1886,  which  is  the  latest  year  for  which  full  accounts  have 
yet  been  rendered,  was  not  appreciably  larger  than  the  revenue 
of  1882,  although  in  the  interval,  as  the  Minister  of  Finance 
points  out,  new  taxes  had  been  imposed,  and  although  a  number 
of  taxes  had  been  increased,  supervision  had  been  strengthened, 
and  the  method  of  collection  improved.  In  other  words,  the  im¬ 
posing  of  new  taxes  and  the  augmentation  of  old  barely  sufficed 
to  prevent  a  falling  off,  although  in  the  meantime  there  was  a 
better  supervision  and  a  stricter  collection  of  revenue.  From  all 
this  it  appears  clear  that  the  limit  of  productive  taxation  has  been 
reached  in  Russia.  In  an  exceptional  year  like  the  present,  when 
the  farmers  get  higher  prices  for  larger  crops,  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  certain  taxes,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  taking  a  series  of  years,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
revenue  can  be  materially  increased  either  by  improving  the 
method  of  collection  or  by  increasing  the  taxation  itself.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  expenditure.  We  find  that 
between  1877  and  1886  the  ordinary  expenditure  rose  from  a 
little  over  585  millions  sterling  to  78  millions  sterling,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  19  j  millions  sterling,  or  about  33  per  cent.  We 
have  thus  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  stationary  revenue 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  expenditure.  So  far  we  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  the  ordinary  expenditure  ;  but  there  is  a  very  large 
extraordinary  expenditure.  This  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
is  always  large.  And  it  is  this  extraordinary  expenditure,  added 
to  the  annual  deficits  in  the  ordinary  Budget,  which  regularly 
occur,  that  Rave  increased  the  Debt  so  enormously  that  in  less  than 
nine  years  the  charge  for  the  Debt  has  doubled.  This  would  be  a. 
sufficiently  serious  state  of  things  even  if  the  political  prospect 
were  serene.  That  the  political  prospect  at  home  and  abroad  is' 
not  serene  every  reader  knows.  And,  therefore,  the  actual  posi¬ 
tion  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  is  all  the  more  disturbing. 
It  is  so  disturbing  that  we  have  good  reason  for  rejoicing  that 
British  investors  have  not  subscribed  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 
this  loan. 

There  is  one  other  point — namely,  that  the  six  and  three- 
quarters  or  seven  millions  sterling  which  are  being  borrowed,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  required  for  paying  off  the  1877  loan,  wilL 
enable  the  Russian  Government  to  take  gold.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  a  little  while  ago  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  Russia  helped  to  bring  about  that  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  money  market  which  we  have  commented  upon  from 
time  to  time.  Now,  if  the  Russian  Government  is  going  to  with¬ 
draw  either  from  France  or  Germany  or  England  so  enormous  a 
sum  as  from  6  to  7  millions  sterling  in  gold,  the  consequences  to 
the  money  market  will  be  serious.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  For  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been  massing  bodies 
of  men  in  Poland.  It  cannot  have  done  all  this  without  spend- 
ind  a  great  deal  of  money.  As  its  own  resources  were  exhausted, 
it  may  be  finding  the  means  in  Western  Europe  for  discharging 
the  debt  it  had  gradually  been  incurring.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  no  withdrawals  of  gold,  or  none  worth  speaking  of,  will  take 
place.  And  the  pretext  put  forward  that  the  balance  of  the  loan, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  paying  off  the  1877  loan,  is  intended 
to  repay  the  Imperial  Bank,  would  in  that  case  be  a  decent  one. 
Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  6  or  7  millions  sterling  were  re¬ 
quired  to  defray  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  cost,  of  massing  men  on 
the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Berlin  Bourse  and  the 
great  bankers  of  Berlin  might  have  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to. 
the  loan,  and  might  have  thereby  made  the  position  of  the 
issuing  houses  very  uncomfortable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Russian  Government  wants  gold  and  intends  to 
have  it.  If  it  does,  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  means 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  business  men  in  the  course  of  next 
year.  Immediately  the  demand  will  not  come  upon  this  market. 
For  it  seems  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  loan  will  be  taken  in 
France.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  French  houses  may  for  all 
that  be  able  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  demand  to  this  country. 
In  any  case,  the  withdrawal  of  so  immense  a  sum  of  gold  from 
France  would  disturb  the  Paris  market.  Therefore,  however  we 
look  at  the  matter,  this  loan  is  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Western  Europe.  Whether  it  is  to  enable  the  Russian 
Government  to  discharge  debts  already  incurred  for  military 
purposes,  or  whether  it  is  to  put  the  Russian  Government  in 
funds  for  further  operations,  it  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  a 
danger  to  the  money  markets  of  all  Europe. 
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MASKS  AND  FACES. 

THE  revival  of  Masks  and  Faces  at  a  matinde  at  the  Say- 
market  on  Wednesday  resulted  in  an  excellent  all-round 
representation  of  this  popular  comedy,  and  was  especially  inte¬ 
resting  from  the  novel  redistribution  of  the  cast  among  Mr. 
Tree’s  company.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  indeed,  repeated  her  well- 
known  and  charming  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Woffington ;  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield,  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Macklin  all  undertook  parts  new  to  them.  Mr.  Tree’s 
Triplet  was  in  some  ways  an  original  reading  of  a  part  in  which 
several  actors  of  repute  have  gained  distinction.  As  a  study  of 
character  it  was  marked  by  the  actor’s  habitual  research  in  the 
finer  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  gesture  and  in  facial  expres¬ 
sion.  The  actor’s  rich  and  facile  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  picturesque  was  once  more  convincingly  displayed.  It  was 
an  eminently  striking  performance  to  the  eye.  But  should 
Triplet  be  so  determinedly  woebegone  and  lachrymose  as  Mr. 
Tree  conceives  him,  a  creature  of  unrelieved  dejection,  with 
coat  of  starting  seams  and  all  Grub  Street  written  in  his  face, 
his  voice,  and  his  demeanour?  We  trow  not.  In  an  age 
when  dress  was  a  study  with  all  men,  when  Goldsmith 
ruffled  it  with  the  best  even  in  the  direst  straits,  good  Mrs. 
Triplet  would  have  seen  to  it,  though  Triplet  himself  might  be 
the  solitary  exception  to  the  prevailing  detestation  of  rags.  The 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Tree’s  acting  as  Mrs.  A  ane,  de¬ 
lightfully  free  from  the  least  tendency  to  mannerisms,  imparted 
an  exquisite  air  of  nature  to  the  part.  The  emotional  power  of 
the  actress,  proved  to  be  considerable  on  previous  occasions,  was 
shown  in  the  supper  scene  and  in  the  moving  encounter  with  her 
rival  in  Triplet’s  garret  to  be  not  less  admirably  true  in  expres¬ 
sion  than  remarkable  in  range.  Nothing  could  he  more  delicately 
suggestive  than  the  rapid  transitions  in  mood,  nothing  more 
effective  than  the  broad  contrast  pointed  by  the  half-easy, 
half-frank  manner  of  the  country  girl  in  the  first  scene  and 
the  pathos  and  passion  of  the  aroused  woman  in  the  second. 
No  playgoer  needs  any  reminder  of  Mr.  Brookfield's  distinguished 
success  in  Masks  and  Faces  in  a  very  different  part  from  that  which 
he  filled  on  Wednesday.  His  Sir  Charles  Pomander  must  now  be 
accounted  one  of  his  most  finished  performances.  He  presented 
the  gentleman  of  fashion  of  the  age — easy,  confident,  com¬ 
placent,  gallant  as  he  was  in  the  world,  not  as  we  have  some¬ 
times  had  him  pictured  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Brookfield’s  Sir 
Charles  is,  in  a  word,  one  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
consorted  not  less  than  the  man  about  town.  The  merits  of  Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s  performance  as  the  famous  actress  are  too  well 
known  and  admired  to  demand  any  criticism  of  her  playing  on 
Wednesday.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere’s  part  involves  of  necessity  a 
presentment  of  the  more  amiable  and  human  characteristics  of 
Peg  Woffington  ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  dramatist's  view  of  the 
actress  that  the  exuberance  of  the  “  impudent,  Irish-faced  girl,’ 
as  one  of  Walpole’s  correspondents  called  her,  should  be  tempered 
by  a  refinement  of  style  in  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  s  impersonation 
which  Mrs.  Woffington’s  detractors  would  persuade  us  was  in¬ 
credible.  The  Colley  Cibber  of  Mr.  \  ollaire  was  a  capable  and 
altogether  an  artistic  performance.  Mr.  Macklin’s  Ernest  A  ane 
was  played  with  a  discreet  show  of  frankness  and  gallantry  In 
Mr.  Charles  Allan  was  found  an  excellent  impersonation  of  Quin, 
and  the  Snarl  and  Soaper  of  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  it 
a  little  too  boisterous  at  times,  were  clever  studies.  The  Kitty 
Clive  of  Miss  Aubrey  and  the  James  Burdock  of  Mr.  Perceval 
Glark  deserve  mention  in  recording  the  general  competence  of  the 
company  engaged  in  the  Haymarket  revival. 


OUR  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

Suggested  by  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday ,  December  3  1 

I  HEARD  an  ancient  sage 
Denounce  with  senile  rage 

One  who,  with  half-closed  eyes,  sat  mute  beside  him, 
And  answered  not  nor  stirred 
For  any  fiery  word 

'Of  the  irate  accuser  who  decried  him. 

But,  while  around  him  played 
Fierce  lightnings  of  tirade, 

I  saw  down-drawn  across  his  profile  frontal 
His  tilted  hat  repose 
Upon  his  bridged  nose, 

In  changeless  angle  to  the  horizontal. 

I  saw  upon  his  breast 
His  beard  luxuriant  rest, 

Unsinged  of  those  vituperative  rockets, 

Wild  noun  and  furious  verb 
All  powerless  to  disturb 
The  hands  deep-buried  in  the  trouser-pockets 

I  noted  most  of  all 
How  that  a  line  let  fall 
In  vertical  descent  before  the  oration 
Met  the  extended  toes 
On  its  impassioned  close 
At  the  self-same  degree  of  inclination. 


And  while  behind  the  man 
The  rhetorician’s  clan  . 

Acclaimed  their  leader,  shouting  “  Gl-dst-ne,  go  it ! 
Why,  then,  methought  I  read, 

Under  a  light  new  shed, 

A  certain  passage  in  a  Latin  poet. 

The  ardor  that  has  stung 
That  loud-declaiming  tongue, 

The  frenzy  of  those  factious  heats  that  blind  him, 

Runs  it  not  through  and  through 
(I  said)  the  apostate  crew, 

Jubentium  prava  civium  behind  him  ? 

And  that  impassive  form, 

Unmoved  beneath  the  storm, 

Who  doubts — who  questions  how  to  judge  and  place 
him  ? 

What  patriot’s  eye  so  dim 
As  not  to  see  in  him 
Th ejustum  et  propositi  tenacem  ? 

Ah  yes !  here  waits  for  us 
That  myth  of  Prodicus, 

That  once  takes  shape  in  act  for  every  nation ; 

The  types  foreshadowed  there, 

In  that  contrasted  pair, 

Stand  to  all  realms  for  Ruin  and  Salvation. 

And  in  the  book  of  fate 
For  every  earthly  State, 

Even  as  for  Rome  and  Athens  so  for  Britain — 

As  she  her  fateful  choice 
Shall  make  ’twixt  empty  Voice 
And  solid  Character — her  lot  is  written. 


REVIEWS. 


ATHENIAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

THIS  truly  magnificent  work,  again  reprinted  after  an  interval 
of  thirty-seven  years,  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  very  sad 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  England  during  the  present  half- 
century  with  regard  to  antiquarian  research.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  chief  explorations 
carried  out  on  classic  soil  and  the  principal  writings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  almost  wholly  the  work  of  Englishmen.  Stuart  and 
Revett,  Chandler,  Dodwell,  Clarke,  Inwood,  Donaldson,  Cockerell, 
Pennethorne,  Newton,  and  Penrose— all  were  labouring  in  this 
most  important  field  of  research  at  a  time  when  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  were  doing  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance  of 
classical  archaeology.  Now,  however,  things  are  very  different ; 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other  less  wealthy  countries  are 
spending  large  sums  for  such  purposes,  while  England  can  hardly 
support  its  very  modest  school  for  antiquarian  training  in  Athens, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  few  hundred  pounds 
were  scraped  together  to  carry  on  the  excavations  in  Cyprus  last 
spring,  in  spite  of  the  exceptionally  interesting  character  of  the 
site  selected.  Thus,  too,  after  years  spent  in  the  search,  when 
Mr.  Wood  had  at  last  discovered  the  great  Artemision  of 
Ephesus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  site  unexplored,  owing  to  want  of 
any  pecuniary  assistance.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  England 
of  the  present  day,  not  only  does  the  great  mass  of  the 
“  educated”  population  care  nothing  for  antiquarian  research, 
but  even  the  scholars  of  this  country  very  rarely  have  the 
breadth  of  view  necessary  to  show  them  how  important,  not  to 
say  essential,  an  aid  to  classical  learning  is  given  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  archaeology.  Even  at  our  Universities  the 
average  College  tutor  cares  nothing  for  such  subjects,  and  the 
head-masters  of  many  of  our  chief  schools  do  all  in  their  power 
to  discourage  the  study  of  archaeology  by  selecting  their  young 
assistants  without  any  regard  to  their  performance  in  this  or  in 
any  of  those  special  branches  of  classical  knowledge  which  the 
second  part  of  the  Classical  tripos  at  Cambridge  was  specially 
devised  to  encourage. 

In  the  year  1845,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  spent  several  months  in 
Athens,  as  a  “travelling  Bachelor  of  Arts”  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  on  his  return  to  England,  he  very  generously  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  revisit  Athens, 
with  the  object  of  taking  accurate  measurements  of  the  chief 
Athenian  buildings,  in  order  to  investigate  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  designed,  and  more  especially  those  wonderful  optical 
refinements  of  curved  lines  and  sloping  axes  of  walls  and 
columns,  which  were  then,  not  unknown,  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  illustrated  by  actual  measurement.  Mr.  Penrose 
offered  to  pay  all  expenses,  including  the  purchase  of  costly 
instruments,  if  only  the  British  Museum  would  grant  50/. 
towards  the  cost  of  scaffolding,  and  would  obtain  through  the 
English  Ambassador  the  necessary  permission  from  the  local 

•  The  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.  By  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Published  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti.  London  :  Macmillan. 
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authorities.  This  extremely  liberal  offer  was  declined  by  the 
Trustees,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti,  the  antiquarian  world  would  never  have  been 
enriched  with  one  of  its  most  valuable  monographs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  how  much  the  science  of  classical 
archaeology  is  indebted  to  this  small  hut  venerable  Society, 
which  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  provided  the  money 
for  some  of  the  most  important  explorations  that  have  been 
made,  has  published  in  the  most  magnificent  way  a  number  of  the 
finest  archaeological  works  that  have  ever  been  printed,  and  has 
also  enriched  our  national  Museum  with  many  priceless  examples 
of  Greek  sculpture,  the  fruit  of  their  excavations.  Among  the 
many  boons  which  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  has  conferred  upon 
students  of  classical  learning,  none  can  be  said  to  surpass  in  im¬ 
portance  that  of  having  published  and  again  republished  Mr. 
Penrose’s  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture. 

On  comparing  the  present  edition  with  the  original  one  of  1851, 
it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that,  though  a  certain  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  owing  to  subsequent  excavations,  yet 
extremely  little  of  any  importance  has  had  to  be  altered  or 
corrected.  Mr.  Penrose’s  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
those  made  by  his  assistant  Mr.  Willson,  of  the  Propylsea,  have 
become  the  standard  authorities,  and  have  been  used  and  copied 
by  countless  writers  in  all  European  countries.  In  the  same 
way  the  principles  of  all  the  many  optical  refinements  used  by 
the  Greek  architects,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Penrose,  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstood  the  criticism  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  are 
now  accepted  by  all  who  are  capable  of  judging  a  matter  of 
such  complexity  and  artistic  refinement.  It  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  that  in  so  rapidly  developing  a  subject  as  Greek  arckseology 
a  writer  should  be  able  in  his  mature  age  to  review  the  work  of 
his  early  youth,  and  find  so  little  in  it  to  correct  or  even  modify. 

We  will  now  point  out,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the 
chief  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  present  enlarged 
edition.  In  the  first  place,  excavations  made  at  various  points 
within  the  area  of  the  Acropolis  have  brought  to  light  traces  of 
the  far-off  prehistoric  time  when  the  or  citadel,  constituted 

the  city  of  Athens,  then  limited  to  the  rocky  summit,  long  before 
the  iiaTv,  or  city  in  the  surrounding  plain,  had  grown  into 
existence.  This  early  or  “Pelasgic”  city,  to  use  a  convenient 
old  phrase,  was  entered  by  several  different  gates  and  rock-cut 
stairs,  which  appear  to  have  heen,  in  some  cases,  blocked  up  in 
very  early  times;  till  finally,  under  Pericles,  there  was,  as  at 
present,  only  one  means  of  approach.  At  the  north-east  part 
of  the  Acropolis  remains  have  been  found  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  palace  of  the  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  type,  both  of  which  Mr. 
Penrose  now  admits  to  be  buildings  of  prehistoric  date,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tiryns  he  once  believed,  masonry  of  a  late 
and  debased  style.  The  area  of  the  prehistoric  Acropolis  must 
have  been  considerably  less  in  extent  than  it  was  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  and  afterwards ;  the  present  area  consists  (on  the 
south  side)  largely  of  a  great  depth  of  made  earth,  held  up  by 
the  massive  retaining  wall,  which  appears  to  date  from  Kimon’s 
administration.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Parthenon  holes 
have  been  dug  as  much  as  thirty-seven  feet  deep  without  reaching 
the  native  rock,  while  on  its  northern  side  the  bare  rock  forms 
the  visible  ground  level ;  thus  showing  how  largely  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  has  been  extended  southwards  by  artificial  means. 

The  removal  of  the  Venetian  tower  and  the  excavation  of  the 
slope  leading  up  to  the  Propykea  have  enabled  Mr.  Penrose  to  add 
much  interesting  information  about  the  arrangement  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  approach  to  the  Acropolis.  He  shows  that  in  early  times  the 
main  access  was  practically  at  the  same  point  as  at  present.  A  rude 
winding  stair  cut  in  the  rock  led  from  the  old  doorway  up  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  Acropolis.  When  Pericles’s  architect,  Mnesicles, 
built  the  existing  Propylsea,  a  stately  flight  of  marble  steps  seventy 
feet  wide  covered  the  old  winding  path,  except  that  in  the  centre 
a  sloping  passage  twelve  feet  wide  was  formed  as  an  approach  for 
horses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Panathenaic  festivals.  The  entrance 
still  remained  in  its  old  position  at  the  side,  where,  for  purposes 
of  defence,  the  door  was  commanded  by  the  massive  tower  on 
which  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  was  built.  In  later  times, 
possibly  under  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  about  170  b.c.,  when  the 
Acropolis  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  military  citadel,  a  more 
stately  but  less  defensible  approach  was  made  directly  at  the  foot 
of  the  Propykea  steps  by  adding  a  second  lower  flight  of  marble 
steps  leading  up  from  a  gateway  flanked  by  the  two  chambers, 
which  were  discovered  many  years  ago  by  M.  Beule.  Mr.  Penrose 
points  out  an  interesting  constructional  detail  in  this  lower  flight 
of  stairs— namely,  that  for  economy’s  sake  each  step  was  trian¬ 
gular  in  section, "not  rectangular,  as  in  the  more  magnificent  work 
of  Pericles’s  time.  Mr.  Penrose’s  suggested  restoration  of  the 
steps  of  Mnesicles  is  different  from  that  which  has  been  (part  ially) 
carried  out  by  the  modern  Greek  authorities.  Guided  by  the 
marks  of  three  or  four  steps  where  they  butted  against  tho  pe¬ 
destal  of  Agrippa,  he  shows  that  they  were  steep  in  pitch,  so  as 
to  give  a  broad  marble  landing  at  the  top  between  the  two  side 
wings  of  the  Propyloea — a  very  preferable  arrangement  for  .-esthetic 
reasons,  as  it  gives  the  whole  Propykea  a  solid  and  level  stylo¬ 
bate  to  stand  upon,  instead  of  a  base  cut  into,  between  the  wings, 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  flight  of  steps.  The  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  west  facade  of  the  south  wing,  now  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  Venetian  tower,  is  explained  hy  Mr.  Penrose 
as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  but  an 
enforced  curtailment  of  it.  According  to  Mnesicles’s  original 
plan,  it  was  probably  intended  to  build  the  Propylaea  symmetri¬ 


cally  with  wings  of  the  same  size.  As  Mr.  Penrose  remarks,  there 
is  just  room  on  the  south  for  a  wing  of  equal  size  to  that  on  the 
north,  though  it  evidently  never  was  built,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

With  regard  to  the  Erechtheum,  the  most  startling  statement 
in  Mr.  Penrose’s  new  edition  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
wall,  with  its  engaged  columns  and  three  windows  (as  shown  in 
Mr.  Inwood’s  careful  drawings  made  early  in  this  century),  were 
all  late  in  date,  probably  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  A.D., 
when  the  Erechtheum  was  gutted  and  turned  into  a  Christian 
church.  This  important  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
who  showed,  from  existing  fragments,  the  scanty  relics  sur¬ 
viving  from  tHe  overthrow  of  this  wall  in  the  great  October  storm 
of  1852,  that  the  workmanship  of  the  capitals  of  the  engaged 
columns,  the  architraves  of  the  windows,  and  other  details,  are 
all  of  late  and  coarse  workmanship,  though  evidently  (in  the  case 
of  the  capitals)  copied  from  an  older  design,  and,  in  point  of  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  marble  blocks,  showing  much  more  sur¬ 
vival  of  good  classical  traditions  in  Athens  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  than  might  naturally  have  heen  expected.  The  careful, 
measured  drawings  of  the  Erechtheum  which  Mr.  Penrose  gives 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present  reissue  of  his  work. 
Though  much  has  been  lost  since  Inwood’s  time  (1819),  yet  a 
great  deal  of  additional  information  has  been  gained,  owing  to 
the  removal  of  the  Turkish  walls,  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  last  century  to  make  the  remains  of  the  Erechtheum  into  a 
dwelling-house  for  an  officer  of  the  Moslem  garrison.  This  re¬ 
moval  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  sort  of  crypt  below  the  main  floor 
at  the  west  end,  from  which  a  small  door  gives  access  to  the 
chamber  under  the  north  portico  built  over  the  marks  in  the 
rock,  which  in  classic  times  were  shown  to  visitors  as  being  those 
made  by  Poseidon,  together  with  the  6a\aaaa,  or  salt  spring,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  contest  with  Athene.  Close  by  is  a  sub¬ 
terranean  tank,  which  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  an  artificial 
means  of  supplying  the  miraculous  salt  spring.  The  restoration 
of  the  plan  of  the  Erechtheum  proposed  by  Mr.  Penrose,  like  all 
others  that  have  been  made,  depends  very  largely  on  pure  con¬ 
jecture,  and  we  fear  that  the  true  form  and  uses  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  most  interesting  of  Greek  buildings  must  always 
remain  an  insoluble  mystery.  In  its  original  form  the  Erech¬ 
theum  was  a  far  more  complex  building  than  the  words  8m\ovv 
aiK-qjia  used  by  Pausanias  would  suggest.  Not  only  was  the  main 
cella  divided  by  two  cross-walls,  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
other  longitudinal  subdivisions  as  well ;  and  the  very  different 
levels  of  its  floors  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cella  add  to  the  already 
hopeless  confusion  of  the  existing  remains,  mutilated  as  they 
were  by  Christians  in  the  fourth  and  by  Turks  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Penrose  follows  the  restoration  suggested  in 
1876  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  but  in  several  important  points  he 
differs  from  him.  Mr.  Fergusson  supposed  that  there  were  no 
stairs  leading  from  the  higher  level  of  the  eastern  chamber  to  the 
lower  floor  in  the  western  part  of  the  cella ;  whereas  Mr.  Penrose 
suggests  a  stair  on  the  north  side  with  this  purpose,  though, 
nothing  in  the  existing  remains  supports  this  conjecture.  Again, 
Mr.  Penrose  does  not  mention  the  six  -window-slits  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  (following  Michaelis)  accepted  as  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  adheres  to  his 
former  opinion  that  they  are  merely  holes  for  musketry  cut  by 
the  Turks.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  polished  on  the 
inside,  and  carefully  cut  in  the  middle  of  blocks — not  at  the 
joints — makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of 
Turks  or  any  later  hand,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  they 
must  he  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  original  design.  Excavations 
made  in  the  Caryatid  portico  several  years  ago  showed  that  it 
really  was  a  “  practicable  ”  porch,  with  narrow  side  entrance  on 
the  east,  and  a  steep  little  staircase  leading  down  to  the  western 
division  of  the  cella.  The  tempting  hypothesis  that  this  very 
beautiful  and  unique  design  was  devised  to  enshrine  the  sacred 
olive-tree,  which  miraculously  survived  the  Persian  burning,  was 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  these  steps  and  the  marble  paving 
which  covered  the  whole  area  of  this  miniature  projection. 

The  true  site  of  the  olive-tree  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Penrose  at  a  spot 
some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Erechtheum,  where  a  natural 
fissure  in  the  rock  occurs  close  by  a  levelled  surface,  apparently 
formed  for  the  base  of  an  altar — the  olive-tree  being  recorded  to 
have  been  near  an  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios.  This  western  space, 
probably  the  part  known  as  the  Pandroseion,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  wall,  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  traced  for  150  feet,  run¬ 
ning  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
northern  portico.  On  the  other,  the  south  side,  this  court  was 
bounded  by  a  very  massive  wall  of  “  Pelasgic  ”  masonry,  which 
Mr.  Penrose  supposes  to  have  been  hidden  by  a  pergola  of  wood, 
supporting  creeping  plants.  A  drawing  of  this  arrangement 
given  in  one  of  the  new  plates  would  have  been  better  omitted, 
as  being  too  purely  fanciful  for  a  scientific  work  such  as  this. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  court  both  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr. 
Penrose  have  placed  the  house  for  the  two  little  girls  ( Arrephori ) 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  mystic  functions  of  the 
greater  Panathenaic  festival,  and  also  their  playground,  where 
they  played  at  ball  during  the  long  period  of  their  seclusion.  If 
so, '  the  site  must  have  been  much  more  cramped  than  Mr. 
Fergusson  supposed  in  his  restoration,  as  the  north  wall  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Penrose  to  have  continued  in  its  diagonal  direction,  thus 
rapidly  narrowing  the  space  enclosed  between  it  and  the  more 
ancient  south  wall  of  the  court. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries  on  the 
Acropolis  has  been  that,  made  and  most  carefully  published  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  of  a  large  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
partly  covered  by  the  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Ereclitheum.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  connects  these  foundations  with  the  Doric  entablature 
of  poros  stone,  of  which  many  blocks  are  built  into  the  Acropolis 
wall,  and  with  some  large  Doric  capitals  of  the  same  material 
which  have  recently  been  discovered.  W  itli  these  materials, 
aided  by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  foundations,  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
has'reconstructed  the  building  as  a  Doric  hexastyle.  temple,  with 
twelve  columns  on  the  flanks — a  restoration  which  seems  m 
every  way  satisfactory  and  probable.  Thus  it  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  a  very  different  and,  as  it  seems,  highly  improbable 
restoration  given  by  Mr.  Penrose  (Plate  34)>  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  an  early  Ionic  capital  which  has  been  found  near  this 
site.  The  plan  here  given  is  that  of  an  octastyle  Ionic  temple, 
with  sixteen  columns  on  the  flanks.  There  seem  many  reasons 
against  this  suggestion,  especially  the  use  of  the  Ionic  order  v  itli 
such  very  close  intercolumniation  as  would  be  given  by  placing 
sixteen  columns  on  the  existing  foundations.  Mr.  Penrose  con- 
iecturally  gives  the  name  “  Cecropium  ”  to  this  primitive  temple, 
which  he  believes,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  temple  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis — that  dedicated  to 
Athene  Polias,  the  guardian  of  the  ancient  ndXt?  of  Athens.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s  theory  on  the  subject,  which  is  very  interesting  and 
ingenious,  is  ably  given  in  the  Mittheilungen  (Athen.  Abtheil), 
XI.,  and  to  this  we  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the 

subject.  .  ... 

Another  alteration  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  new  edition  is  in  the  con¬ 
jectural  plan  of  the  older  temple  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Parthenon.  In  the  edition  of  1851  the  plan  was  restored  as  a 
hexastyle  Doric  temple,  with  14  columns  on  the  flanks,  giving 
a  total  length  on  the  top  step  of  176  feet,  in  approximate  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statement  of  Ilesychius  that  the  temple  burnt  bj 
the  Persians  was  50  feet  shorter  than  the  present  Parthenon, 
which  measures  228  English  feet.  Mr.  Penrose  s  revised  restora¬ 
tion,  which  has  16  columns  on  the  flanks,  giving  a  total  length  of 
193  feet,  is  based  in  a  very  ingenious  way  on  the  evidence  of 
certain  masons’ marks,  cut  on  the  original  stylobate,  which,  Mr. 
Penrose  shows,  were  probably  meant  as  guides  to  the  setting  out 
of  the  structure,  very  much  as  if  it  has  been  drawn  full  size 
on  a  gigantic  board.  The  calculations  on  which  Mr.  Penrose 
bases  this  theory  are  well  worth  studying,  and  are  a  model  ol 
careful  and  ingenious  putting  together  of  evidence.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  Parthenon  Mr.  Penrose  has  very  little  to 
add  to  the  beautiful  and  accurately  measured  drawings  made 
forty  years  ago.  The  removal  of  the  rubbish  that  hid  part 
of  the  paving  has  brought  to  light  marks  of  the  great  folding 
doors  at  the  east  end  of  the  naos,  where  the  wall  was  removed 
to  make  an  opening  into  the  apse  of  the  Christian  church, 
thus  giving  the  exact  width  of  this  lost  entrance.  Some  yeais 
ago  traces  were  found  of  two  doors,  about  five  feet  v  ide, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  naos,  and  now  Mr.  Penrose  points 
out  the  important  fact  that  these  doors  are  a  subsequent  addition, 
being  cut  through  the  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the  iron 
Cramps  which  fasten  together  the  sill-stones — and,  therefore,  ob¬ 
viously  an  afterthought.  He  also  points  out,  what  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  noticed,  that  the  two  valves  of  each  of  these  double 
doors  opened  in  opposite  directions  ;  a  peculiarity  for  which  it  k 
not  easy  to  account,  since  more  space  would  have  been  saved  by 
allowing  each  valve  to  shut  back  against  the  jamb  of  the 
opening,  for  wliicli  tlie  thickness  of  the  wall  is  more  than 
sufficient.  Mr.  Penrose  thinks  that  these  doorways  may  have 
been  cut  to  give  access  to  wooden  staircases  placed  in  the  angle 
at  the  west  of  the  naos  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  upper  part  ot 

the  building.  . 

Another  important  addition  to  the  new  edition  is  tne  very 
valuable  record  of  the  author’s  excavations  within  the  area  of  the 
great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  carried  out  in  1886-7,  while  Mr. 
Penrose  was  acting  as  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  at  Athens;  to  which  he  had  already  been  a  very  liberal 
benefactor  by  designing,  without  charge,  the  yery  tasteful  and 
commodious  school  building.  These  excavations  showed  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  theory  as  to  the  temple  being  octa¬ 
style,  not  decastyle,  as  had  previously  been  supposed,  thus  also 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  a  well-known  passage  m  Vitruvius 
(III.  ii.  8),  which  clearly  mentions  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus 
as  being  an  example  of  an  octastyle  building,  and  rendering  need¬ 
less  the  many  conjectural  emendations  that  had  been  suggested  to 
twist  the  passage  into  a  different  meaning.  Mr.  Penrose  gives 
very  careful  plans  of  those  parts  of  the  foundations  which  were 
actually  discovered ;  and,  in  a  separate  drawing,  the  conclusions 
he  draws  from  those  remains.  The  result  has  been  that  traces 
have  been  exposed  of  at  least  three  temples  of  different  dates  and 

designs.  _  ,  . .  , 

First,  a  piece  of  rough  walling  at  the  lowest  level,  which  must 
have  belonged  to  a  very  primitive  building — possibly  that  which, 
according  to  the  myth,  was  founded  by  Deucalion.  Secondly, 
above  the  most  primitive  wall  were  foundations  of  another 
temple,  built  on  a  slightly  different  axis  from  the  present  struc¬ 
ture.  This,  Mr.  Penrose  suggests,  is  part  of  the  temple  as  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale  by  Peisistratus  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Some 
of  the  very  massive  stone  drums  prepared  for  the  columns  of  this 
temple  were  used  as  foundations  for  the  magnificent  marble  shafts 
of  the  latest  building.  These  stone  drums  measure  about  7  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter ;  showing  that  Peisistratus  intended  to  erect 


a  temple  of  unusual  size — probably  of  the  Doric  order.  Last  of 
all  come  the  very  complete  foundations  of  the  present  marble 
Corinthian  temple ;  the  remains  ol  which,  as  Mr.  Penrose  shows, 
must  date  from  the  rebuilding  by  the  Roman  architect,  Cossutius, 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  174 

In  many  respects  the  detail  of  the  capitals  diflers  consider¬ 
ably  from  even  such  fine  examples  of  Roman  Corinthian  as 
those  which  were  executed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  height  of  the  capital  (including  the  abacus) 
exactly  equals  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  according 
to  the  rule  given  hy  Vitruvius  (IV.  i-  n)-  W  liureas  in  the 
Corinthian  buildings  of  Augustus’s  time,  such  as  the  Pantheon, 
the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  Rome, 
the  height  of  the  capital  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft.  Again,  the  details  of  the  necking  and  the 
cusps  of  the  great  acanthus  leaves  both  differ  from  any  known 
examples  of  Corinthian  capitals  of  Roman  Imperial  date.  ^  In  t  e 
same  way,  but  a  fortiori,  the  work  cannot  be  referred  to  tne  time 
of  Hadrian’s  munificent  completion  of  the  temple,  and,  therefore, 
it  must  belong  to  the  time  of  its  founder  Antiochus.  It  has  been 
argued  that  these  columns  must  be  later  than  86  b.c.,  when 
Sulla  is  recorded  to  have  carried  away  certain  columns  from  the 
Athenian  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  to  adorn  the  newlv  rebuilt 
temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  in  Rome.  Mr.  Penrose,  however, 
explains  this  in  a  verv  satisfactory  way  by  remarking  that  the 
paragraph  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History  (xxxvi.  45),.  y^ere  this 
fact  is  recorded,  is  part  of  a  section  which  deals  with  coloured 
marbles,  and  that  the  columns  stolen  by  Sulla  were  probably 
monolithic  shafts  of  some  ornamental  marble  from  the  internal 
rano-eofthe  naos.  The  existing  foundations  show  that  such  an 
internal  order  did  exist  within  the  cella.  With  regard  to  the 
general  design  of  this  temple  being  octastyle,  instead  oi  deca¬ 
style,  though  it  gives  rather  a  narrow  naos  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  about  125  X  48  feet,  yet,  as  Mr.  Penrose  remarks,  the 
proportion  of  the  front  would  be  much  more  pleasing  than  a 
building  of  tlie  enormous  width  given  by  a  decastyle  iafade, 
which  would  certainly  have  required  columns  of  a  greater  height 
even  than  that  of  the  existing  order,  tall  as.  it  is.  The  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  see  the  famous  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Zeus 
by  Phidias  at  Olympia  in  a  narrow  naos,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  in  all  probability  not  wish  to  have  the  copy  of  this 
statue  at  Athens  placed  in  a  chamber  of  very  different  pro- 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  added 
a  lar^e  amount  of  very  valuable  matter  to  what  was  already  a 
work  of  very  rare  beauty  and  value.  One  consolation  may  be 
given  to  those  who  possess  the  old  edition  only,  and  that  is  that 
in  the  new  one  the  plates  suffer  very  considerably  fiom  being 
printed  from  much-worn  coppers,  so  that  the  lines  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  dull  and  faint ;  while  the  beauty  of  the  chromolithographs 
in  the  first  edition,  especially  in  Plate  1,  is  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  the  new  issue.  One  slight  oversight  lias  escaped  correc¬ 
tion  ;  the  temple  of  Castor  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ad  T  errem, 
act.  ii.  1,51)  was  not  at  Syracuse,  but  in  Rome,  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Forum,  where  three  of  its  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns,  erected  about  half  a  century  after  Cicero  s  death,  still 
exist,  in  their  detail  the  most  perfect  of  existing  Roman  re¬ 
mains.  Though  opinions  may  differ  wddely  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  conjectural  restorations  introduced  into  this 
edition,  yet,  wherever  Mr.  Penrose  deals  with  existing  facts,  his 
work  must  be  universally  admired  as  a  marvel  of  minute  accuracy, 
and  every  archaeologist  in  Europe  must  rejoice  that,  after  a  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  he  has  been  able  to  revise  and  enlarge  the  work 
of  his  youth,  and  also  that  the  publication  of  such  a  costly  volume 
should  have  been  possible,  thanks  to  the  continued  traditions  of 
enlightened  liberality  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
have  distinguished  the  English  Society  of  Dilettanti. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  state  of  mind  of  the  old  woman  whose  skirts  were  cut 
off  during  her  sleep,  and  who  staked  her  identity  on  her 
recoo-nition  by° her  little  dog,  is  lucid  compared  to  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  which  seizes  the  reader  of  The  Son  of  a  Star.  Again 
and  again  he  doubts  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He 
rubs  his  eyes  and  stares  stupidly  at  the  print  before  him, 
wondering  whether  he  has  not  got  some  strange  disease, 
whether  he  is  not  the  victim  of  some  singular  optical  de¬ 
lusion _ ready  to  imagine  anything  save  that  a  man  of  reputa¬ 

tion  and  responsibility  can  really  have  put  down  in  black  and 
white  that  Trajan  was  the  successor  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  as 
we  cannot  expect  our  readers  to  believe  this  statement  without 
more  proof  than  mere  assertion,  the  whole  sentence  shall  be 
quoted  as  it  stands  in  vol.  i.  p.  1 16 “  Upon  the  mind  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who  was  Emperor  when  the  event  occurred,  the  victory 
of  Severus  told  badly.  But  Trajan,  who  soon  after  succeeded, 

*  The  Son  of  a  Star.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson.  3  vols.  Londons 
Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus. 

The  Inner  House.  Bv  Walter  Besant.  Bristol  :  Arrowsmith. 

Kisses  of  Fate.  By  E.  Heron-Alien.  Chicago  and  New  York  :  Belford, 
Clarke,  &  Co. 
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was  very  differently  influenced.”  Is  Dr.  Richardson  talking  of 
remote  Chinese  potentates  who  were  reigning  before  the  first 
stone  of  the  Pyramids  was  laid,  that  he  should  so  grossly  mistake 
some  of  the  simplest  dates  of  history?  And,  if  he  was  not 
himself  aware  that  Trajan  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
98  A.D. ;  that  he  was  followed  by  Hadrian  in  1 17,  who  in  his 
turn  was  succeeded  in  138  by  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  father 
and  predecessor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  took  his  place  as  ruler 
of  the  world  in  161 — well,  these  facts  could  have  been  ascertained 
by  a  reference  to  Pinnock.  After  this  it  is  a  small  thing  that  he 
should  give  the  title  of  “  king  ”  to  the  Persian  Cambyses  who 
was  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  or  that  lie 
should  state  that  a  lady  living  in  the  time  of  Sisera,  commander 
of  the  army  of  Jabin,  King  of  Tyre,  should  be  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  David  (vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199).  These  amazing  decla¬ 
rations  occur  in  the  novel  about  the  Son  of  a  Star,  an  impostor 
who  appeared  in  Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and,  after 
obtaining  many  adherents  and  some  victories,  was  ultimately  de¬ 
feated  and  exposed  by  Hadrian’s  general,  Severus.  On  this 
Slender  peg  Dr.  Richardson  hangs  a  set  of  the  wildest  adventures 
and  the  most  laughable  hypotheses.  Simeon,  the  Son  of  a  Star, 
supposed  to  be  the  child  of  Trajan  and  of  a  priestess  of  Daphne, 
is  found  as  a  baby  by  Akiba,  himself  the  son  of  Sisera.  Akiba, 
though  he  must  have  been  well  over  a  thousand  years  old  (Dr. 
Richardson  gives  his  age  as  fifty),  retains  all  his  faculties  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  tends  the  child  for  some 
years ;  but,  on  returning  from  a  lengthy  absence,  finds  the  boy 
has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  him.  In 
reality,  he  and  another  child,  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  have 
been  sent  to  Britain  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  there  the  reader 
is  introduced  to  them  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  At  his 
first  presentation  to  the  reader,  Simeon  is  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
bat  with  wolves,  one  of  the  circus  games  organized  in  the 
west  of  the  island  by  Severus,  the  governor.  After  he  has 
subdued  the  wolves,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Numidian,  out 
of  whom  Huldah  casts  an  evil  spirit,  he  declines  to  do  homage 
to  Hadrian,  who  unexpectedly  appears  on  the  scene,  and  Simeon 
is  condemned  to  be  wrapped  in  sacking  steeped  in  bitumen, 
and  set  alight,  to  run  through  the  country  a  living  torch. 
Simeon  goes  a  considerable  distance  at  railway  speed,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  sack¬ 
cloth  garment  alone  blazes,  and,  “  by  simple  natural  causes 
alone,”  he  escapes  unhurt  (vol.  i.  p.  144).  Space  does  not 
allow  us  to  linger  over  Simeon’s  adventures  with  two  friends 
he  picks  up,  inhabitants  of  Juverna,  the  Isle  of  Peace  and 
Beauty.  In  his  description  of  Juverna,  Dr.  Richardson  gives 
us  his  views  of  a  well-conducted  socialistic  State,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  perfect,  even  the  weather.  The  arts  and  crafts  are  far 
advanced  in  this  favoured  spot,  for  Simeon’s  friend  possesses 
(by  what  right  we  are  not  told)  a  huge  boat  called  Leviathan 
(fitted  with  books  and  pictures,  collections  of  shells,  coins,  and 
mechanical  models),  which  can  dive  under  the  sea  at  will. 
Varied  though  most  people  might  consider  it,  Simeon’s  life  is 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  changes  that  hefall  Iluldah. 
Hadrian  has  read  a  prediction  that  a  maiden  of  divine  power, 
capable  of  performing  miracles,  should  save  him  from  death,  and 
die  for  his  sake.  In  Huldah  he  thinks  he  recognizes  this  precious 
being,  and  he  gives  orders  that  she  should  remain  near  him, 
adopting  the  style  and  title  of  his  favourite  Antinous  (whom  she 
somewhat  resembles),  Antinous  meanwhile  being  sent  out  of  the 
way.  Could  anything  in  the  world  be  funnier  than  this  attempt 
of  Dr.  Richardson’s  to  satisfy  propriety  by  turning  the  youth 
Antinous  into  a  female  guardian  angel  ?  Yet  the  author  evidently 
plumes  himself  on  his  ingenuity.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  the  new 
Antinous  to  make  him  die  twice,  once  in  the  River  Kile  for 
Hadrian,  and  again — for  of  course  he  is  miraculously  rescued, 
and  changes  back  into  Iluldah — to  expire  in  a  conflagration 
during  the  final  assault  of  Simeon’s  last  stronghold,  for  love  of 
him  and  the  Jews.  Even  Dr.  Richardson  cannot  shake  off  the 
old  prejudice  of  the  superiority  of  man;  for,  while  the  woman 
gives  up  her  life,  the  man  goes  scot  free,  and  sails  away  in 
Leviathan,  which  is  hovering  about  the  Levant.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  astonishing  events  which  emanate  from  the 
brain  of  Dr.  Richardson.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
whet  the  appetite  of  readers  by  alluding  to  the  man  who, 
while  lying  crucified  on  the  ground,  sets  himself  free,  thanks 
to  one  nail  which  has  fallen  out,  and  afterwards  inquires, 
“  What  is  crucifixion  to  a  man  who  has  once  gone  through 
with  it  ?  ”  If  this  is  not  enough,  there  are  the  Numidian  who  was 
a  native  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  “  plebs  of  plebs,”  and  the  wine 
that  is  not  spilt  though  the  cup  falls,  and  the  beard  Antinous 
shaves  oft’  with  a  sword,  and  Akiba’s  clothes  “  of  sombre  hue, 
but  magnificent  make  ”  (vol.  iii.  p.  96),  and  a  quantity  of  other 
things.  Dr.  Richardson’s  language,  too,  is  as  singular  as  his 
history.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  272,  he  speaks  of  “thou  who  met”;  he 
makes  a  Roman  governor  talk  to  Akiba  about  his  protege 
(vol.  iii.  p.  262) ;  and  himself  refers  to  wine  as  “  the  flagoned 
thief.”  Altogether,  it  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  a  book 
so  portentously  inaccurate  and  so  laboriously  dull. 

Ichabod !  Ichabod !  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  are  phrases 
that  naturally  trip  off  the  pen  on  turning  from  Simeon  and  his 
friends  to  the  Devonshire  yokels  of  Miss  Tytler.  With  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  well  and  sharply-drawn  characters  of 
St.  Mungo's  City  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
Miss  Tytler  should  ever  have  forsaken  her  native  heaths  for  those 
of  Devonshire.  The  “  outward  view  ”  of  Dartmoor  is  described 


with  sufficient  faithfulness,  but  the  whole  story  is  terribly  lacking 
in  interest,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  orig'nality  in  the  per¬ 
sonages  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  adventure,  One  of  the 
Endicott  sisters  is  hardly  human  in  her  ceaseless,  purposeless 
malignity  ;  the  other  is  shadowy  in  her  narrow-minded  though 
well-intentioned  weakness.  The  parson  is  a  name  and  his  cousin 
Tony  a  mere  conventionality,  though  occasionally  the  languid 
reader  rouses  himself  sufficiently  to  ask  by  what  right  a  clergy¬ 
man  keeps  for  years  in  his  house  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  be 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  even  supposing  the  parson  to  have 
owed  his  schooling  to  the  rake’s  father.  The  “ghosts”  from 
which  the  book  takes  its  name  are  not  mentioned  till  vol.  ii. 
p.  221,  and  then  turn  out  to  be  a  prank  of  Celia  Endicott, 
aided  by  the  scapegrace  Tony  North,  invented  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  frightening  and  scandalizing  the  village.  It  is  a  positive 
relief  to  the  dead  level  of  the  rest  of  the  story  to  discover  that 
the  paragon  of  a  schoolmistress,  Kitty  Carew,  had  been  secretly 
married  to  Jim  Endicott  for  three  years  before  their  nuptials 
were  disclosed.  Why  they  should  have  kept  it  a  secret  no  mortal 
could  tell,  as  Jim  was  lord  of  himself  and  his  mortgaged  acres, 
and  not  at  all  disposed  to  care  how  his  neighbours  viewed  his 
“  unequal  match.”  Miss  Tvtler’s  style  is  often  clumsy,  and  sen¬ 
tences  like  the  following  are  by  no  means  uncommon : — “  The 
species  of  amnesty  in  the  household  established  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Jim  was  lying  hovering  between  life  and  death,  and 
that  Kitty,  his  wife,  was  in  nobody’s  way  while  she  was  where 
nobody  could  dispute  her  right  to  be  watching  by  her  husband’s 
bed,  necessarily  came  to  an  end  with  the  first  clear  indications 
of  Jim’s  recovery.”  Let  Miss  Tytler  recross  the  border  as  soon 
as  possible  and  recover  her  power  of  insight  and  capacity  to 
describe  men  and  things. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  not  made  the  most  of  the  happy  in¬ 
spiration  he  had  when  he  sat  down  to  write  the  story  of  The 
Inner  House.  The  initial  idea  is  the  change  that  the  discovery 
of  practically  endless  life  would  make  in  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  human  race,  and  this  idea  is  fine  in  its  way  and  has  the 
elements  of  truth  about  it.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  have 
been  treated  with  such  minuteness — it  should  have  been  touched 
with  a  lighter  hand.  Absence  of  death  would  certainly  work  a 
great  change ;  but  that  change  would  not  necessarily  be  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism,  and  immortality  does  not  mean  equality, 
as  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  think.  His  allegory  is  too  realistic. 
His  readers  are  not  allowed  to  float  in  that  mysterious  region  which 
captivates  the  spirit  and  silences  the  reason,  but  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  the  carping  and  inquiring  mind.  Where,  it  asks,  did 
Christine  get  all  the  fine  clothes  with  which  she  dressed  her 
followers  after  the  revolt  ?  What  was  the  use  of  the  city  keeping 
all  the  wine  and  beer  in  stock  if  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch  it  ? 
Had  the  rest  of  England  been  desolated  when  Canterbury  was 
turned  into  the  home  of  Socialism  and  Immortality?  These 
material  questionings  are  fatal  to  the  illusions  that  are  essential 
to  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  The  Inner  House  may  pos¬ 
sibly  fail  to  convey  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach. 

Kisses  of  Fate  is  a  most  unpleasant  book.  Mr.  Heron-Alien 
has  apparently  been  ambitious  to  write  some  stories  in  what  is 
known  (in  certain  circles)  as  a  “  French  ”  style.  The  three  stories 
are  all  full  of  “  suggestions  ”  to  which  strong  words  might  be 
applied ;  but  the  first  is  far  the  worst.  It  is,  no  doubt,  barely 
possible  that  a  young  English  lady — a  girl  of  nineteen — might  fall 
a  victim  to  the  fascinations  of  a  friend  with  whom  she  has  been 
intimate  from  his  boyhood ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  the  man’s 
young  sister  should  say  to  another  youth  visiting  in  the  house : — 
“  I  feel  so  uneasy  about  those  two.  It’s  a  dreadful  idea  to  have, 
but  .  .  .  Sylvester  is  so  impetuous,  and  Evelyn  adores  him  so 
absolutely,  that  I’m  dreadfully  frightened.  Do  go  and  tell  them 
to  come  in.”  Sylvester  is  so  impetuous !  The  dots  are  put  on  the 
“  i’s”  even  more  emphatically  a  few  pages  further  on;  but,  though 
it  is  natural  that,  once  the  mischief  being  done,  the  two  should 
grow  cold  to  each  other,  a  man  like  Sylvester  Gray  would  never 
suffer  the  memory  of  Evelyn  to  come  between  him  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  declaring  his  love  two  years  later  to  an  Italian  princess. 
In  his  second  story  he  makes  a  girl  absent  from  a  country  house 
for  eight  hours  in  the  company  of  a  young  man,  and  no  one  thinks 
anything  of  it.  Faults  of  taste  of  another  kind  are  not  lacking  in 
this  production,  and  an  English  lady  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
p.  1 93,  together  with  her  residence  and  the  parties  for  which  she 
is  famous.  Mr.  Heron-Alien  should  look  to  his  French  too,  and 
not  write  marriages  de  convenance  twice  over  in  p.  235 — eternel, 
lache,  infame,  chatiment,  and  other  similar  words. 


HEINRICH  HEINE.* 

HAD  it  not  been  for  some  exceedingly  silly  “flings”  on 
matters  as  to  which  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
pronounce  at  all,  Mr.  William  Sharp  might  be  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed  the  task  of  writing  a  short  Life  of  Heine  decidedly  well. 
Another  drawback — the  giving  of  examples  of  his  author  in 
translation  which,  unequal  to  such  an  office  in  all  cases,  is 
nowhere  so  unequal  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  Heine — must,  we 
suppose,  be  set  down  to  some  general  rule  of  the  series.  For  it  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of  that  any  one  should  write  about 

*  Great  Writers — Heinrich  Heine.  Bv  William  Sharp.  London :  Walter 
Scott.  18S8. 
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Heine  "without  knowing  German,  and  it  is  equally  not  to  he 
thought  of  that  any  one  knowing  German  should  quote  Heine  in 
the  English  when  he  could  have  quoted  him  in  the  original.  This, 
however,  matters  less,  because  the  book  is  not  so  much  a  criticism 
as  a  biography;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Sharp  justice,  he  indulges  in 
strictures  on  the  very  translations  he  quotes  which  show  that  he 
is  aware  of  their  inefficiency.  Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  quote 
them,  instead  of  giving  the  text  ?  Probably,  as  we  have  charitably 
suggested,  because  of  some  force  majeure.  But  no  force  majeure 
can  have  compelled  Mr.  Sharp  to  such  a  piece  of  simple  betise  as 
the  following  sentence : — 

To  benighted  foreigners  it  does  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  upholders  of  the 
opium  trade,  the  despoilers  of  the  weak,  the  land-grabbers  par  excellence, 
laid  a  little  too  much  stress  on  their  immaculate  motives  in  the  conduct  of 
national  and  individual  life.  But,  of  course,  that  is  Continental  prejudice 
and  envy. 

If  Mr.  Sharp  is  not  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  that  is  his  loss, 
not  his  country’s ;  but  at  least  it  was  not  necessary  to  announce 
the  fact  in  a  Life  of  Heine.  That  great  poet,  indeed,  knowing 
nothing  about  us,  except  that  we  declined  to  talk  German  or 
make  tine  weather  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  Jew  who  came  to 
visit  us  for  his  amusement,  chose  to  say  some  very  impolite  and 
extremely  clever  things  about  us.  Peace  be  with  him  for  it ;  but 
for  Mr.  Sharp  there  shall  be  no  peace.  When  Mr.  Sharp  an¬ 
nounces  that  “  threescore  years  have  wrought  a  vital  improvement 
in  the  South-English  [afe],  they  have  made  a  great  step  forward, 
they  have  advanced  from  pig-headedness  to  mere  insular  ob¬ 
stinacy,’'  he  is  not  extremely  clever  and  he  is  very  unimportant. 

No  Englishman  worthy  the  name,  we  dare  say,  thinks  any  the 
worse  of  Heine  because  it  was  his  pleasure  to  indulge  in  a  purely 
fantastic  dislike  of  England,  which  was  based  partly  on  the 
two  English  crimes  above  noted,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  beaten  “  thorough  and  thorough  ”  a  sort  of  charlatan  and 
scoundrel  of  genius  whom  he,  Heine,  chose  to  adore.  He  was 
himself,  with  all  his  transcendent  wits,  nothing  at  all  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  ;  indeed,  of  no  practical  matters  had  he  any  skill.  The 
faults  of  his  private  life — faults  which,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Sharp 
does  not  mince — were  the  faults  of  a  man  poetical  before  every¬ 
thing,  a  man  of  impulse  and  idea,  never  of  rational  “  criticism;  of 
life.”  His  astonishing  humour  made  it  impossible  for  him,  like 
other  poetical  men — Shelley  and  Milton,  for  instance — to  follow  his 
own  desires,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  was  acting  on  the 
highest  principles ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  desires  them¬ 
selves.  The  ghastly  expiation  of  the  Matrassengnft  would  have 
punished  far  more  than  sufficiently  far  heavier  faults  than  his, 
even  though  these  faults  did  include,  not  only  the  more  pardon¬ 
able  peccadillos,  but  sins  like  ingratitude,  malice,  condescension 
to  unclean  gain,  and  even  sometimes  things  not  unlike  treachery. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  though  rather  apt  to  nous  embeter  avec  his 
“  conduct,”  was  right  enough  when  he  singled  out  the  deficiency 
of  conduct  in  Heine  as  his  greatest  fault.  Yet  there  was  one 
point  on  which  he  has  scarcely  had  justice,  just  as  the  person  also 
concerned  has  strangely  enough  received  far  less  than  justice 
herself.  We  are  very  glad  to  find  Mr.  Sharp  sound  enough  in 
both  respects.  The  marriage  between  Heine  and  Mathilde  may 
not  have  been  a  perfect  marriage  (“  Where,  my  dear  Lady 
Blarney,  shall  we  find  that  ?  ”),  but  it  was  a  very  long  way  on  the 
right  side  of  the  line  in  respect  of  the  behaviour  of  both  parties, 
and  we  fully  agree  with  the  present  biographer  that  Mme.  Heine, 
in  particular,  has  had  nothing  like  her  due. 

Yet,  after  all,  though  Mr.  Sharp  has  done  his  best  with  the 
painful  story,  and  though,  painful  as  it  is,  that  story  has  not 
merely  pain,  but  infinite  pathos,  no  more  crucial  instance  could 
be  chosen  by  those  "who  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet’s 
life  is  necessary,  is  even  gratifying,  to  no  higher  feeling  than  that 
of  curiosity.  What  on  earth  does  it  matter  to  the  reader  of  all 
the  immortal  verses,  from  the  Nordsee  to  Bimini,  whether  Heine 
spunged  on  Uncle  Solomon,  whether  he  took  “reptile”  money 
from  the  French  Government,  whether  he  helped  to  ruin  his  con¬ 
stitution  by  excesses,  whether  the  personalities  in  the  attack  on 
Borne  were  base  and  venomous  ?  Nothing,  less  than  nothing. 
Every  one,  not  a  fool,  could  without  a  word  of  information  trace 
in  the  poems  themselves  all  these  weaknesses — the  weaknesses 
partly  out  of  which  was  made  that  amazing  poetic  strength.  No 
one  who  is  a  fool  will  fail  to  be  misled  by  the  solemn  biographical 
enumeration  of  them.  “  The  goodness  of  ale,”  said  a  very  shrewd, 
though  a  very  crotchety,  man,  “  depends  less  on  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  brewed  than  on  the  material  it  is  brewed  of.”  The 
poetry  of  Heine  is  brewed  of  tears  and  fire,  of  sundawn  and 
moonlight,  of  flowers  and  sea-foam,  of  rainbow-gold  and  heart’s 
blood.  Nor  does  it  matter  one  jot  whether  he  who  brewed  it 
was  Jew  or  Christian,  was  thankless  or  grateful,  was  a  punctual 
payer  of  scot  and  lot  and  an  estimable  family  man  or  a 
Bohemian  and  a  good-for-nothing. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.* 

OBINSON  CRUSOE  is  one  of  those  hooks  which  never 
grows  old,  and  which  every  boy  reads  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  read  at  all.  Few,  however,  know  that 


*  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  Lee.  London: 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  A  new  Translation  by  ,Mrs.  H.  Pauli, 
London :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 


besides  the  first  and  second  parts,  which  we  know  so  well,  there 
is  a  third  part,  now  never  published,  which  consists  largely  of 
metaphysical  and  theological  dissertations  ;  or  that  the  whole 
work  has  been  held  to  have  been  designed  by  Defoe  as  an  alle¬ 
gorical  account  of  his  own  life.  There  is  yet  another  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  book,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Lee  in  his 
Introduction — namely,  that  Robinson  Crusoe  allegorically  repre¬ 
sents  George  II.,  that  the  island  is  Britain,  the  parrot  or  the 
umbrella — we  forget  which — Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  that  the 
savages  are  the  Jacobites.  On  this  theory  we  shall  venture  no 
opinion  of  our  own,  but  rest  satisfied  with  recommending  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

The  language  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  in  places  been  somewhat 
softened,  but  has  been  very  little  tampered  with.  A  few  notes 
might  have  been  of  service  to  boy  readers — to  explain,  for 
instance,  the  meaning  of  “pieces  of  eight  in  royals,”  “the  ship 
made  a  weft  with  her  ancient,”  and  other  dark  sayings;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  text  explains  itself,  and  the  letterpress  is  clear 
and  readable.  We  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
illustrations.  Those  of  the  savages,  by  M.  Griset,  are  truly 
demoniacal,  but  then  M.  Griset  is  at  his  best  when  drawing 
savages  or  strange  beasts  ;  his  picture  of  Crusoe  discovering  the 
turtles  is  also  good,  though  too  theatrical  and  Doriiish.  But 
M.  Griset  has  never,  apparently,  seen  a  ship  ;  neither  have  his 
fellow-illustrators,  who  modestly  conceal  their  names.  Yet  surely 
artists  might  take  the  trouble  to  go  and  look  at  a  ship  or  a  boat, 
and  inquire  of  some  competent  person  which  end  of  them  is  in¬ 
tended  to  go  first,  and  how  and  with  what  object  the  sails  are 
set.  Any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  learn  all  this  in  an 
hour  or  two.  People  do  not  draw  bulls  without  horns,  or  camels 
without  humps,  yet  they  unhesitatingly  show  us  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Mariner,  in  a  boat  with  a  sail  set  in  a  manner  which  must  drive 
the  boat  stern  first,  if  it  does  not  capsize  her.  Moreover,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  artists  had  agreed  upon  a  certain  type  of 
face  for  the  hero,  if  not  for  the  subordinate  characters,  for  some 
of  the  black-and-white  drawings  are  in  Diireresque  style,  and 
represent  Crusoe  walking  in  his  garden  with  the  manner  and  head 
of  a  mediaeval  saint,  whereas  the  crude  coloured  plates  make  him 
look  at  first  like  a  navvy  and  afterwards  like  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
in  a  blue  coat  and  white  beard.  And  when  the  artist  had  so 
many  and  such  bright  colours  at  his  disposal,  why  did  he  not 
employ  some  of  them  in  making  a  worthy  picture  of  the  immortal 
parrot  ?  We  looked  long  before  finding  any  representation  what¬ 
ever  of  him,  except  the  cockatoo  on  the  cover  ;  but  at  last  we 
found  a  black-and-white  drawing  of  what  at  first  sight  looks  like 
a  large  potato  stuck  in  a  bush,  but  which  is  meant  for  the  parrot, 
sitting  on  the  “  hedge,”  welcoming  “  Poor  Robin  Crusoe  ”  after 
his  perilous  voyage  in  the  boat.  And  this  is  all. 

No  one  has  summed  up  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  better  than  Marryat  in  the  preface  to  Masterman 
Ready,  where  he  gives  his  reasons  for  writing  an  entirely  original 
story  rather  than  continue  the  Swiss  Family  : — 

I  have  said  that  it  is  very  amusing  ;  hut  the  fault  which  I  find  with  it 
is  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  probable,  or  even  the  possible,  which  should 
ever  be  the  case  in  a  book,  even  if  fictitious,  when  written  for  children.  I 
pass  over  the  seamanship,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  which  occasions  im¬ 
possibilities  to  be  performed  on  board  of  the  wreck,  as  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  any  consequence ;  as  in  the  comedy  where,  when  the  people  did  not 
understand  Greek,  Irish  did  just  as  well,  so  it  is  with  a  large  portion  o£ 
the  seamanship  displayed  in  naval  writings.  But  what  compelled  me  to 
abandon  the  task  was  that  much  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  had  been  dis¬ 
played  in  describing  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  island  on 
which  the  family  had  been  wrecked.  The  island  is  supposed  to  be  far  to 
the  southward,  near  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ;  yet  in  those  temperate  lati¬ 
tudes  we  have  not  only  plants,  but  animals,  introduced  which  could  only 
be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or  the  Torrid  Zone  mixed  up  with  those 
really  indigenous  to  the  climate.  This  was  an  error  which  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  follow  up.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  child’s  book ;  but  I 
consider,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  the  author  should  be 
particular  in  what  may  appear  to  be  trifles,  but  which  really  are  not, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  strong  the  impressions  are  upon  the  juvenile 
mind.  Fiction,  when  written  for  young  people,  should,  at  all  events,  be 
based  upon  truth. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  Swiss  Family  undoubtedly  will  be 
found  wanting.  The  island  is  a  mere  zoological  garden,  and  the 
harangues  of  the  head  of  the  family  seem,  when  read  by  captious 
middle  age,  not  only  dull,  but  often  unintelligible.  At  least,  we 
doubt  whether  any  reader  will  understand  how  he  discovers  the 
height  of  the  tree  in  chapter  x.,  or  how  he  throws  the  bridge 
across  the  stream  in  chapter  viii. ;  while  we  should  imagine  that  the 
youngest  readers  must  know  that,  however  you  harness  a  cow  or 
a  donkey,  the  traces  should  not  be  passed  betiveen  their  legs. 

A  book  written  by  a  Swiss  and  translated  by  a  lady  cannot  be 
expected  to  deal  correctly  with  nautical  matters ;  still  it  is  going 
out  of  the  way  to  be  wrong  to  speak  of  capstaiwotf.s,  or  to  append 
a  note  explaining  that  “  sail-yards  are  the  poles  across  the  mast  on 
which  the  sailors  stand  (sic)  to  furl  or  reef  the  sails.”  In  the 
introduction  we  meet  with  “  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales 
(now  Tasmania)  ”  !  But  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  description 
of  the  pinnace : — 

Her  appearance  was  neat  and  elegant.  She  had  a  tiller  at  her  prow,  and 
a  small  quarter-deck  on  which  to  raise  a  mast  and  sail  like  a  cutter  .  .  . 
On  the  quarter-deck  we  placed  the  two  little  cannon,  and  secured  them 
with  chains  (sic),  as  usual  on  board  ship. 

Failing  to  evolve  from  his  imagination  the  idea  of  so  strange  a 
craft,  the  artist  seems  to  have  obtained  a  photograph  of  a 
schooner-yacht  of  some  1 50  tons,  and  copied  it  pretty  accurately, 
except  that  the  jib  bulges  the  wrong  way.  The  coloured  illus- 
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trations  are  pretty,  but  look  very  unreal ;  moreover,  few  donkeys 
are  able  to  go  at  full  gallop  when  not  only  carrying  a  boy  and 
two  large  casks,  but  also  dragging  a  good-sized  log  along  tbe 
around  by  a  rope  tied  to  their  noses,  as  the  one  in  the  picture 
does.  Again,  the  boy  in  the  picture  has  his  naked  ankle  seized 
by  the  lobster ;  in  the  text  he  remarks  that  “  his  thick  sailor 
trousers  alone  saved  him  from  being  severely  bitten.  ’  Children 
are  quick  to  notice  discrepancies  like  these,  and  are  apt  to  feel 
rather  resentful  when  they  find  that  so  little  pains  have  been 
taken  with  books  intended  for  their  perusal. 


THOMAS  POOLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.* 

INTERESTING  biographies  are  of  two  sorts;  those  which  tell 
us  more  about  people  of  whom  we  knew  something  already, 
and  those  which  make  us  acquainted  with  people  who  are 
worth  knowing,  but  whom  we  should  not  otherwise  meet  in  the 
paths  of  history  or  literature.  To  this  second  class  of  works 
these  memorials  of  Thomas  Poole  mainly  belong.  His  name, 
indeed,  crops  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  of  Lamb  and  Do  Quincey, 
and  to  him  Sir  Humphry  Davy  dedicated  his  Consolations  of 
Travel ;  but  a  separate  portrait  of  him  was  worth  drawing.  He 
had  a  distinct  individuality  of  his  own — one,  indeed,  of  the  most 
marked  kind ;  and  this  Mrs.  Sandford  has  brought  out  with 
great  skill,  and  apparently  with  close  fidelity.  It  cannot  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  merely  the  friend  of  his  friends,  to  be  known 
through  his  associates.  He  had  a  rough  force  of  character  and  a 
strong  common  sense  which  attracted  to  him  men  of  greater 
enius  and  weaker  will.  Thomas  Poole  was  born  at  Nether 
towey,  in  Somersetshire,  on  November  14,  1765,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  five  years  the  senior  of  Wordsworth  and  seven  years  the 
senior  of  Coleridge,  towards  whom  he  discharged  the  offices  of  a 
sensible  elder  brother  and  relieving  officer  ;  for  Coleridge,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  literary  qualities,  was  perhaps  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  begging-letter  writer  of  his  time,  and  had  more  than  Mr. 
Micawber’s  faculty  of  contracting  and  avoiding  to  pay  small  loans. 
Thomas  Poole’s  trade  was  that  of  Simon  of  J oppa,  and  his  hospi¬ 
tality  included  illustrious  visitors.  His  bookish  tastes  led  him, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  resent  his  apprenticeship  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  mean  business,  and  he  revenged  himself  upon  his  father’s 
harsh  treatment,  as  he  felt  it,  by  ostentatiously  neglecting  his 
trade;  but  this  folly  was  soon  overcome.  Indeed,  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  it  gave  place  to  an  opposite  affectation.  When 
he  became  a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate  he  used  somewhat 
ostentatiously  to  proclaim,  without  sufficient  necessity,  “For  my 
part,  I  am  a  plebeian.  I  am  a  tanner,  you  know;  I  am  a 
tanner  ” ;  and  local  wit  named  him  Lord  Chancellor  Hide. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  hardening  effect  upon  the  skin  which 
the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet  attributes  to  his  trade  was  traceable 
in  him,  not  posthumously,  but  in  his  lifetime. 

In  1790  he  was  chosen  as  the  delegate  of  the  tanners  of  the  West 
of  England  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  remonst  rate  against  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  trade  ;  and  two  years  after  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Treasury,  suggesting  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  oak 
bark,  or  bounties  upon  its  importation.  In  a  letter,  written  in  1 793, 
he  announces  the  project  of  assuming  the  name  of  Thomas  Adams, 
and  the  dress  of  a  common  workman,  and  obtaining  employment 
in  a  London  tannery,  in  order  to  learn  his  business  thoroughly. 
According  to  a  story  current  in  the  family,  Coleridge,  in  the  guise 
of  a  private  soldier,  first  met  Poole,  in  the  guise  of  a  workman,  in 
an  mn  in  London ;  “  when  the  soldier  was  as  much  astonished  at 
the  workman’s  attainments  as  the  workman  was  amazed  at  the 
conversation  of  the  soldier.”  But  dates  obstinately  refuse  to  lend 
themselves  to  this  encounter  ;  and  geography  opposes  some  slight 
difficulty  in  its  way.  His  first  mention  of  Coleridge  is  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  who  had  asked  him  for  an  account  of  the  Pantisocratic 
scheme.  He  has,  he  says,  seen  two  of  the  eight  projectors,  and 
« spent  part  of  one  day  with  them ;  their  names  are  Coldridge 
and  Southey.”  He  describes  Coldridge — so  he  long  continued 
to  write  the  name — “  whom  I  consider  the  principal  in  the 
undertaking,”  as  a  man  of  splendid  attainments  and  abilities ; 
but,  he  adds,  with  shrewd  insight  into  character,  lie  “  feels  the 
justice  of  Providence  in  the  want  of  those  inferior  abilities  which 
are  necessary  to  the  rational  discharge  of  the  common  duties  of 
life.”  Southey,  a  younger  man,  without  Coldridge’s  abilities, 
“  is  more  violent  in  his  principles  than  even  Coldridge  himself. 
In  Religion,  shocking  to  say  in  a  mere  Boy,  as  he  is,  I  fear  he 
wavers  between  Deism  and  Atheism.’  Coldridge  soon  became  a 
visitor  at  Stowey,  and  with  that  faculty  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  of  tempting  men  of  prosaic  minds,  like  poor  Cottle,  into  verse, 
betrayed  Poole  into  a  poetical  indiscretion,  beginning  “  Hail 
to  thee,  Coldridge,  youth  of  various  powers.”  Poole  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  the  French  Revolution.  .1  oy  was  it  at  that  time  to  be 
alive  and  to  be  young  was  heaven  as  much  among  the  tan-pits 
of  Stowey  as  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  \V  estmoreland. 
As  is  common  with  zealots,  he  was  aggressive  and  disagreeable. 
u  Tom  Poole  came  up  in  the  evening,”  writes  his  cousin  Charlotte, 
In  1796;  “he  is  never  happy  until  he  has  introduced  politicks ; 
and  as  usual  he  disgusted  us,  for  he  has  no  candour.”  lie  after¬ 
wards  brought  “  the  famous  Coldridge,”  who  did  not  make  a  very 
favourable  impression.  Afterwards  Stowey  was  open  to  him 
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whenever  he  wanted  a  refuge,  and  he  sponged  remorselessly  upon 
his  tanner  friend.  Presently  "Wordsworth  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  at  Alfoxden,  through  Poole’s  intervention,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  suspicious,  even  a  disreputable,  character.  Poole 
suffered  in  local  opinion  by  his  acquaintance  with  him  and  with 
Coleridge.  There  is  a  letter  of  Poole’s  to  the  owner  of  Alfoxden, 
Mrs.  St.  Albyn,  who  was  indignant  at  Alfoxden  having  been  let 
to  Wordsworth.  Poole  protests  that  though  he  has  not  known 
Mr.  Wordsworth  very  long,  he  believes  him  to  be  in  every  respect 
a  gentleman,  and  is  entirely  convinced  of  the  respectability  of  his 
family.  He  is  sure  that  “  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  all  men  alive,  is 
the  last  who  will  give  any  one  cause  to  complain  of  his  opinions, 
his  conduct,  or  his  disturbing  the  peace  of  any  one.  ...  I  will 
pledge  myself  in  every  respect  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.”  All  'in  vain ;  Mr.  WTordsworth 
had  peremptory  notice  to  quit. 

In  1799  Poole  made  the  acquaintance  of  Humphry  Davy,  at 
the  Pneumatic  Institution  in  Bristol,  and  “  inhaled  his  nitrous 
oxide  with  the  usual  extraordinary  and  transitory  sensations.” 
This  acquaintanceship  afterwards  developed,  as  was  the  wont 
of  acquaintanceship  with  Poole,  into  friendship.  During  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  connexion  with  the  Morning  Post  Poole  contributed 
several  articles — Letters  on  Monopolists  and  Farmers — which 
Coleridge  a  little  doctored,  and  which,  he  reported  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  amateur  author,  “  have,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  made 
great  sensation.”  He  also  wrote  an  article  in  the  Watchman  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  his  letters  to  Coleridge  discuss 
economic  and  literary  questions  in  a  manner  which  justifies  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  eulogy  of  “  the  originality  and  raciness  of  his  intellect.” 
In  particular,  he  defended  Locke  against  Coleridge’s  transcen¬ 
dental  disparagement.  But  these  are  not  the  only  subjects  of 
this  correspondence — “  As  to  the  money  part  of  your  letter  I 
will  write  ....  to  King  desiring  him  to  pay  Mrs.  Frieker  1 5 1. 
You  may  desire  Mr.  W.  to  pay  me  or  not  as  you  like.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  draw  on  Mr.  W.  for  the  110k  I 
would  receive  the  amount,  but  not  anticipate  it.  Rather  than  do 
that,  have  some  money  of  me.”  Mrs.  Sandford  mentions  an  impres¬ 
sion  among  those  who  knew  both  well  that  “  Tom  Poole  did  a  good 
deal  for  Coleridge”  ;  and,  though  there  is  no  memorandum  of  any 
large  sum  passing,  it  is  certain  that  Coleridge  never  scrupled  to 
send  for  5/.,  10 1.,  or  even  20I.,  whenever  he  wanted  it.  Such  were 
“the  brotherly  terms”  on  which  the  poet  stood  with  the  tanner. 
Coleridge  was  naturally  very  much  hurt  when  Poole  refused  to 
advance  him  100/.,  for  the  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  Azores  and 
a  winter  residence  there,  being  mean  enough  to  offer  to  join 
with  others  in  giving  20 1.  each.  But  he  soon  got  over  this  feeling, 
and  generously  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  25 1.  in  ready 
money,  and  so  cut  the  knot  of  another  pecuniary  entanglement. 

In  1802,  during  the  peace,  Poole  visited  Paris,  and  called  on 
Thomas  Paine,  “  an  original,  amusing  fellow.”  John  Kemble 
was  in  the  same  hotel  with  him,  “a  hearty,  pleasant  fellow.” 
At  the  house  of  Helen  Maria  Williams— “  a  very  obliging  woman, 
but  a  little  affected”— he  met  Lord  Holland,  “who  is  Charles 
Fox  diminished  into  a  common,  good-natured  man  ’ — and  Carnot, 
the  organizer  of  victory  and  ex-Director,  “  a  slirewd-looking 
fellow,  long,  quick  eyes,  and  a  large  nose,  broad  at  the  nostrils.” 
Through  Coleridge,  Poole  made  acquaintance  with  Rickman, 
then  Speaker’s  Secretary,  who  arranged  the  first  census,  who 
was  equally  at  home  with  Charles  Lamb  and  George  Dyer  and 
with  the  statistics  of  Poor-law  administration,  on  which  Poole 
corresponded  with  him.  For  Poole  was  now  become  a  local 
magnate.  At  this  period  of  his  life  De  Quincey  describes  him 
as  “  an  ideal  model  for  a  useful  member  of  Parliament  ...  a 
stout,  plain-looking  farmer,  leading  a  bachelor  life  in  a  rustic, 
old-fashioned  house,”  the  farmer  turning  out  on  further  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  be  a  polished  Englishman,  widely  travelled  and  read, 
devoted  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  for  miles  round  the  arbiter  in 
all  disputes,  the  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  and  the  executor  and 
guardian  to  the  children  of  “  every  third  man  who  died  in  or 
about  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey.”  He  was  a  little  dictatorial. 
“  Here  comes  Tom  Poole  hopping  over  my  feelings,”  said  Southey, 
lie  was  hot-tempered.  On  one  occasion  at  a  dinner-party  he  told 
a  person  of  local  importance,  who  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  in  plain  terms  that  he  was  a  fool.  He  retreated 
to  the  garden,  where  he  was  found  fiuning  and  panting  with  rage, 
and,  becoming  penitent,  was  brought  in  to  apologize,  which  he  did 
as  follows “  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  very  sorry  I 
was  so  rude  to  you  just  now.  I  apologize  most  sincerely.  I  wish 
I  wasn’t  so  hasty.  It  was  extremely  wrong  of  me.  But — but — 
but  (with  a  great  gulp,  as  if  he  were  all  but  choking)  how  covld 

you  be  such  a  d - d  fool  ?  ”  “  Tom  Poole,”  said  Southey  again, 

“  is  not  content  to  be  your  friend ;  he  must  be  your  saviour,”  and 
he  held  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the  reputation  of  his 
friends,  which  no  one  should  assail  in  his  presence  with  impunity. 
He  affected  bluntness,  though  he  was  a  little  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  provincial  accent,  and  was  mortified  when  a  stranger 
asked  him,  “  Well,  Sir,  and  how  are  the  crops  in  Somersetshire  P  ” 
Mrs.  Sandford’s  description  of  his  physical  peculiarities,  his  ex¬ 
travagant  snufi taking,  his  violent  outbursts  of  temper,  his  abrupt¬ 
ness  m  manner,  his  countenance  twitching  and  wrinkling  with 
excitement,  and  his  habit  of  puffing  out  his  lips  and  snorting  with 
indignation,  forms  a  graphic  outward  portraiture  of  a  man  to 
whose  noble  mental  and  moral  qualities  nearly  every  page  of  these 
volumes  witnesses.  The  book  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  genuine 
English  worthy.  _ 
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KINGSFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  CANADA.* 

MR.  KINGSFORD’S  previous  volume  brought  the  history  of 
Canada  down  to  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle, 
in  1682.  Ilis  second  volume  carries  the  work  onwards  to  the 
year  1725,  a  period  at  which  Canada  was  enjoying  a  brief  breath¬ 
ing-space,  after  her  wars  with  her  red  and  white  neighbours,  and 
before  she  entered  on  her  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the 
continent.  La  Salle’s  descent  of  the  Mississippi  led  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  with  her  extensive 
though  undefined  claims  to  the  North-Western  territory,  touching, 
or  at  all  events  claiming  to  touch,  the  possessions  of  New  France 
in  the  regions  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  long  as  these  two  Irene  1 
settlements  were  in  a  position  to  clasp  hands  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  colonies,  the  expansion  of  the  latter  was  held  111  check, 
and  their  extension  restricted  to  the  region  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Atlantic.  The  history  of  Louisiana  111  general  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  historian  of  Canada;  but  the  narrative  o 
the  first  attempt  at  conquest,  in  which  so  many  of  the  actors  were 
Canadians,  justifies  the  two  chapters  which  Mr.  Kingslord  accords 
to  this  ill-fated  attempt.  After  reaching  the  mouth  oft  lie 
Mississippi,  La  Salle  re-ascended  the  river,  and  established  a  tort 
on  the  Illinois ;  his  friend  and  protector,  L)e  Erontenac,  had  been 
recalled,  and  the  new  Governor,  De  la  Barre,  regarded  La  Salle 
as  a  rival  in  trade.  To  escape  his  oppression  La  Salle  appealed  in 
person  to  the  Minister  at  Paris.  France  was  then  at  war  with 
Spain,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  French  occupation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  various  mishaps,  due  to  La  Salle  s 
failure  to  enforce  discipline,  he  was  landed  with  a  small  force,  ill 
provided  with  stores,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  lor  two 
years  he  maintained  himself,  hoping  for  succour  from  home,  which 
never  came.  Privation  and  despair  led  to  mutiny,  and  La  Salle 
was  deliberately  murdered  by  a  faction  of  his  own  men.  I  he 
actual  murderers  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  quarrels  with  tlieir 
comrades;  and,  of  the  expedition  of  173  men,  only  a  miserable 
remnant  of  five  made  their  way  northwards  to  Canada. 

Though  Count  de  Frontenac  was  the  strongest  Governor  yet 
seen  at  Quebec,  the  whole  of  his  first  administration,  1672-1682, 
was  taken  up  by  the  quarrel  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power.  Duchesnau,  the  Intendant,  was  little  more  than  the 
creature  of  Bishop  Laval  in  his  disputes  with  De  Frontenac.  Each 
side  wearied  the  ear  of  the  Minister  at  home  with  interminable 
epistles  reflecting  on  their  opponents ;  hut  it  is  only  fair  to  note 
that  the  system  of  government,  as  practised  at  Versailles,  en- 
couraged  this  espionnage,  and  welcomed  scandal  from  all  quaiteis. 
De  Frontenac  saw  clearly  that  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  to 
power  paralysed  the  vigour  of  the  colony,  which  was  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  Council  itself  there  was  no  trace 
of  patriotic  spirit  nor  sense  of  public  duty ;  each  member  was 
engaged  in  pushing  his  own  pretensions  to  precedence.  In  any 
quarrel  with  the  Bishop  the  Governor  lay  at  a  disadvantage,  lhe 
position  of  the  former  was  permanent,  and  he  had  the  clergy,  re¬ 
movable  at  his  pleasure,  to  back  him ;  whereas  the  Governor 
might  be  removed  at  any  moment,  and  could  never  tell  wliat 
influence  was  working  against  him  at  Versailles.  The  profits  ol 
trade  in  peltrv  with  the  Indians  were  a  lively  source  of  quarrel 
amono-  French  officials.  With  the  double  object  of  securing 
trade °and  of  overawing  the  Iroquois,  De  !  rontenac  had  built  the 
fort  called  after  him  on  the  spot  where  Kingston  now  stands  ;  lie 
thus  tapped  the  fur  trade  near  its  source,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  personal  ascendency  over  the  Indians  unequalled 
by  any  Governor,  either  before  or  since.  The  constant  quarrels 
between  him  and  the  Intendant  Duchesnau  at  length  wore  out 
the  patience  of  the  King,  who  had  frequently  warned  both  dis¬ 
putants.  They  were  both  recalled ;  the  name  of  the  Intendant 
disappears  from  history,  that  of  the  Governor  was  to  reappear 
before  long,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the  colony  from 
the  ruin  to  which  the  neglect  of  his  policy  had  exposed  it. 
The  new  Governor,  De  la  Barre,  very  soon  got  into  difficulties 
with  the  Indians,  chiefly  through  his  avidity  for  trade.  Ihe 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  had  now  become  the  English 
colony  of  New  York,  and  was  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 
French  for  the  fur  trade  of  the  West,  hitherto  a  monopoly  of 
Canada.  The  Governor  of  New  York,  Colonel  Dongan,  a  Catholic 
Irishman,  saw  that  the  French  aimed  at  the  mastery  ol  the 
continent ;  but  he  stood  alone,  and  could  not  induce  the  other 
English  colonies  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  Moreover, 
he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois  by  claiming  them  as 
British  subjects.  The  League  of  the  Five  Nations  exercised 
with  great  success  the  arts  of  diplomacy  111  playing  oil  the 
French  against  the  English.  De  la  Barre  entirely  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  make  the  southern  shore  of  Ontario  French ;  he  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois ;  but,  after  marching  a 
short  distance  into  their  country,  abandoned  Ins  Indian  allies  and 
patched  up  a  disgraceful  peace  at  La  Famine.  De  la  1  jarre  was 
promptly  recalled  as  too  old  for  the  work,  and  was  replaced  by 
Denonville,  a  pious  colonel  of  dragoons,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  avoided  the 
weakening  force  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  during  Ins  administra¬ 
tion  Denonville  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  to  his  Government 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  colony ;  he  recommended  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  New  York  from  the  King  of  England,  “  who,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  affairs  (1685),  will  doubtless  stand  in  need  ol 
the  King’s  money.”  What  a  commentary,  remarks  Mr.  Kings- 
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ford,  it  is  on  the  relations  of  James  II.  to  the  French  King  that  a 
colonial  governor  should  place  this  estimate  on  his  patriotism  an 
honesty  !  Dongan,  at  least,  did  his  best  for  his  country  s  honour, 
lie  wrote  stoutly  to  Denonville  to  protest  against  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  pushed  forward  his  traders  lrom 
Albany  to  the  Lakes.  Denonville,  in  the  meanwhile,  reinforced 
by  eight  hundred  men  from  France  under  De  V audreuil,  secretly 
completed  his  preparations  for  attacking  the  Iroquois.  Ihe  Jesuit 
missionaries,  uninformed  of  his  purpose,  remained  at  their  posts, 
Denonville  deliberately  staking  their  lives  to  hide  his  designs. 
The  story  that  they  subsequently  owed  their  safety  to  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  some  Indian  chiefs  is  discredited  by  Mr.  Kingston. 
Under  pretence  of  a  feast  a  number  of  Iroquois  were  treacherously 
seized  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and  Denonville  then  crossed  the  lake, 
advanced  with  his  troops  into  the  Seneca  country,  and  burnt  their 
villages  and  stores.  The  campaign,  however,  was  but  half  a 
success;  the  Senecas  were  more  enraged  than  hurt ;  a  comerted 
Iroquois  told  the  Governor  that,  if  he  upset  a  wasps  nest  with¬ 
out  first  killing  all  the  wasps,  they  would  sting  lnm.  Denonville 
left  the  wasps  alive.  In  the  following  year,  1687,  Dongan  was 
authorized  by  his  Government  to  protect  the  Iroquois,  though, 
until  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  England  was  too  much  engaged  in 
the  European  struggle  to  attend  to  the  quarrel  in  America. 
Dongan  was  felt  by  the  French  Government  to  be  a  dangerous 
opponent,  and  in  1688  Louis  XIV.  obtained  his  recall,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  being  sent  in  his  place.  Denonville,  failing  to  obtain  re- 
inforcements  from  home,  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  the 
Iroquois;  this  did  not  at  all  suit  his  Indian  allies,  and  a  Huron 
chief,  “le  Rat,”  succeeded  in,  as  he  expressed  it,  killing  the 
peace.  The  Senecas  made  prompt  reprisals  and  massacred  the 
defenceless  settlers  up  to  the  gates  of  Montreal ;  but  Mr.  Kingslord 
shows  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  massacres 
were  in  any  way  prompted  by  the  Government  at  Albany. 
William  111.,  the  enemy  of  France,  had  now  succeeded  James II., 
and  Canada  was  soon  threatened  by  the  British  colonies. 
Denonville  was  recalled,  and  De  Frontenac,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
was  sent  out  to  retrieve  matters.  In  addition  to  the  Iroquois 
war,  De  Frontenac  found  trouble  on  his  hands  in  Acadia,  lfiere 
had  been  frequent  boundary  disputes ;  the  Abenakis,  an  Algonquin 
tribe,  had  been  rendered  by  Jesuit  influence  devoted  adherents  ol 
France,  and  the  Fathers  hounded  on  their  converts  to  merciless 
attacks  which  awoke  a  spirit  of  revenge.  To  New  England 
Acadia,  backed  by  France,  was  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety, 
and  it  was  this  sentiment,  thoroughly  understood  at  Boston, 
which  led  to  the  efforts  of  the  English  colonies  against  Canada. 
De  Frontenac  organized  three  expeditions  against  the  English, 
two  against  Salmon  Fails  and  l'ort  Loyal,  in  Acadia,  and  one 
against  Schenectady,  near  Albany ;  in  each  he  deliberately 
adopted  the  Indian  system  of  warfare,  pitiless  destruction  of 
every  living  thing  which  lay  in  their  path.  Without  judging 
the  military  ethics  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  standard  ol 
to-day,  no  record,  Mr.  Kingsford  maintains,  has  come  down  to  us 
of  any  man  countenancing  such  remorseless  attacks  as  those  made 
avainst  women  and  children  under  the  orders  of  De  Frontenac, 
Smarting  under  the  French  raids,  the  English  colonies  resolved  to 
attack  Quebec  by  sea  and  land.  A  force  of  militia  under  Schuyler 
invaded  Canada  by  way  of  the  Richelieu,  while  Massachusetts 
fitted  out  a  naval  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  W  llliam 
Phips.  Its  success  depended  upon  the  blow  being  struck  suddenly, 
but  this  Phips  failed  to  do.  A  good  sailor,  he  successfully  navi¬ 
gated  his  ships  to  the  walls  of  Quebec,  but  then  had  no  policy,  no 
plan  of  action.  Finding  that  the  city  declined  to  surrender  at 
his  summons,  he  bombarded  it  with  his  fleet,  and  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  land  attack  from  below,  and  then  had  to  retire  repulsed 
with  all  his  force  to  New  England.  Yet  at  this  date  the  whole 
population  of  Canada  was  only  about  twelve  thousand,  while  the 
English  colonies  must  have  contained  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
But,  except  in  New  England  and  New  York,  no  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  Canada  existed,  and  even  in  them  it  was  languid  and, 
such  as  it  was,  was  neutralized  by  want  of  any  common  accord. 
De  Frontenac  saw  the  danger,  and  constantly  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
tach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English  ;  he  insisted  on  the  rebuilding 
of  Fort  Frontenac  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  in  his  76th  year  led 
in  person  an  expedition  into  the  Iroquois  country.  I  he  war  was 
stopped  by  news  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  that  same  autumn 
the  veteran  Governor  died  in  harness;  his  last  act  was  to 
defy  the  English  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations. 
His  object  was  gained  and  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was  broken  ; 
they  never  again  gave  serious  trouble.  De  biontenacs  eflorts 
had  always  been  directed  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  Albany 
traders  from  all  relationship  with  the  Western  Indians;  his  policy, 
entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  J esuits,  had  been  to  protect  his 
Indian  allies  at  all  risks,  and  to  form  outposts  to  serve  at  once 
for  war  and  trade.  He  found  Canada  on  the  verge  ol  ruin  ;  for 
nine  years,  with  feeble  resources  and  with  limited  help  from 
France,  he  upheld  the  power  confided  to  him. 

The  work  of  De  Frontenac  was  finished  by  his  successor  De 
Caillieres,  who  induced  the  Iroquois  to  sign  a  peace  with  him 
independently  of  New  York,  and  constructed  a  fort  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Western  trade  at  Detroit.  The  peace  following 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  not  of  long  duration ;  it  was  broken 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  in  September 
1701,  recognized  his  son  as  King  of  England.  De  Caillieres 
immediately  set  to  work  to  put  Quebec  in  a  state  of  defence, 
but  died,  in  1703,  before  any  operations  were  undertaken.  De 
Vaudreuil,  who  succeeded  him,  had  been  sixteen  years  in  active 
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service  in  the  colony,  and  thoroughly  understood  its  "wants.  lie 
took  steps  to  confirm  the  Iroquois  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  stir 
up  the  Abenakis  to  harass  New  England.  Boston  would  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  force  of  trained  soldiers 
in  forts  on  well-chosen  sites,  and  the  consequence  was  that  New 
England,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  was  kept  in  terror  by  a 
few  hundred  Indians.  Up  to  1705  no  textile  plants  had  been 
grown  in  Canada  ;  the  capture  in  that  year  of  the  vessel  bringing 
stores  to  the  colony  caused  such  distress  that  attention  was  turned 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  country  itself  for  producing  their  own 
clothing,  and  brought  about  a  relaxation  of  the  prohibition  of 
other  than  French  manufactures.  The  continued  raids  on  New 
England  at  length  provoked  serious  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country.  Samuel  Vetch  showed  the  way  by  which 
Canada  might  be  attacked.  Through  the  activity  of  De  Vaudreuil 
an  expedition  projected  in  1 709  was  postponed,  but  in  1711  the 
attempt  to  invade  Canada  was  repeated,  to  end  in  disaster  with 
but  few  parallels  in  English  history  ;  for  this  reason  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  expedition  is  seldom  alluded  to  by  English 
historians.  The  naval  commander,  Sir  Hoveden  Walker,  and 
General  Hill,  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  are  jointly  respon¬ 
sible.  The  latter,  against  whose  incompetence  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  vainly  protested,  owed  his  promotion  to  being 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham.  With  fifteen  ships  of  war  and  five 
thousand  men,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  the  Admiral,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  pilots,  deliberately  steered  on  to  the  north  shore, 
and  in  one  night  lost  eight  transports  and  884  men.  Ilill  pusil- 
lanimously  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  the  fleet  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston.  In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  again  brought 
peace  to  the  American  continent ;  Great  Britain  acquiring  Acadia, 
but  not  Cape  Breton,  which  the  French  clung  to,  knowing  its 
value  as  a  place  from  which  efforts  might  be  made  to  regain  the 
territory  which  they  were  ceding.  The  peace  lasted  until  the 
death  of  De  Vaudreuil  in  1725,  and  Mr.  Kingston  closes  his 
second  volume  with  an  account  of  the  advance  in  material  pro¬ 
sperity  made  by  Canada  during  these  twelve  years  of  peace. 


MR.  WINTER'S  POEMS.* 

IF  the  less  prominent  and  spontaneous  writers  of  nineteenth- 
century  verse  are  to  hope  to  live  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  they 
must  exercise  the  wise  reserve  of  which  Mr.  Winter  gives  them 
an  example  in  this  little  volume.  They  must  prune  and  pare 
away  everything  that  is  not  up  to  their  highest  level ;  they  must 
give  the  hurrying  modern  reader  nothing  more  than  a  quintessence 
of  their  talent.  In  the  modest  and  agreeable  preface  to  his 
Wanderers  Mr.  Winter  expresses  his  sense  of  this  requirement. 
He  admits  that  he  has  published  much  more  than  is  comprised 
here,  but  he  is  content  to  let  the  rest  go  ;  this  collection  includes 
all  that  he  would  now  wish  to  preserve.  The  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  this  little  prefatory  confession  strike  the  key-note 
of  the  book,  which  is  fresh,  sincere,  and  graceful. 

Some  English  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  William 
Winter  is  now  the  representative  and  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
a  group  of  men  who  attempted  a  generation  ago  to  found  a  local 
literature  in  New  York,  and  who  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of 
the  higher  journalism  in  that  city.  It  was  the  function  of  these 
men  to  recall  their  townsfolk  to  the  purity  and  sane  tradition  of 
English  letters.  The  leader  and  chief  hope  of  this  little  school 
of  writers  was  George  Arnold,  who  died  in  1865,  to  whose 
memory  Mr.  Winter  lias  dedicated  a  touching  elegy.  Mr. 
Winter’s  verses,  as  he  confesses,  have  been  mainly  occasional. 
He  is  happiest,  perhaps,  in  a  kind  of  work  in  which  Englishmen 
rarely  excel — the  graceful,  humorous,  or  pathetic  verses  impro¬ 
vised  upon  a  special  occasion.  His  ready  Muse  is  not  left  at 
peace  if  a  memorial  is  to  be  unveiled,  a  celebrity  feted,  or  a  per¬ 
formance  commemorated. 

The  verse  of  Mr.  Winter,  when  it  is  not  occasional,  is  dedicated 
mainly  to  love  and  wine,  to  flowers  and  birds  and  dreams,  to  the 
hackneyed  and  never  to  be  exhausted  repertory  of  the  old  singers. 
His  instincts  are  strongly  conservative ;  his  confessed  aim  is  to 
belong  to  “  that  old  school  of  English  Lyrical  Poetry,  of  which 
gentleness  is  the  soul  and  simplicity  the  garment.”  lie  is  a  dis¬ 
ciple,  in  turn,  of  Herrick,  of  Burns,  of  Moore ;  though,  perhaps, 
the  master  "whom  he  follows  with  most  devotion  is  Edgar  Poe. 
No  one  will  deny  the  gift  of  graceful  expression  to  the  man  who 
can  write  a  song  like  this : — 

Set  your  face  to  the  sea,  fond  lover, 

Cold  in  darkness  the  sea-winds  blow  ! 

Waves  and  clouds,  and  the  night  will  cover 
All  your  passion  and  all  your  woe ; 

Sobbing  waves,  and  the  death  that  is  in  them, 

Sweet  as  the  lips  that  once  you  prest ; 

Pray  that  your  hopeless  heart  may  win  them  ! 

Pray  that  your  weary  life  may  rest ! 

Set  your  face  to  the  stars,  fond  lover, — 

Calm,  and  silent,  and  bright,  and  true  ! — 

They  will  pity  you,  they  will  hover 
Tenderly  over  the  deep  for  you. 

Winds  of  heaven  will  sigh  your  dirges, 

Tears  of  heaven  for  you  be  spent, 

And  sweet,  for  you,  will  the  murmuring  surges 
Pour  the  wail  of  their  low  lament. 
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Mr.  Winter’s  sympathies  with  the  stage  are  well  known,  and, 
as  a  journalist,  he  has  constantly  striven  to  raise  the  level  of  thea¬ 
trical  taste.  We,  therefore,  read  with  peculiar  interest  the  poems 
inscribed  in  this  volume  to  eminent  actors,  upon  special  events  in 
their  careers — to  Edwin  Booth,  on  leaving  for  England  in  1880; 
to  John  M‘  Cullough,  on  a  similar  occasion  in  1881 ;  to  Lawrence 
Barrett  in  his  turn,  in  the  same  year  ;  to  William  Warren  on  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  actor ;  to  Henry  Irving,  “  Ave  atque 
Vale,  Nov,  18,  1883,  and  April  29,  1884.”  These  graceful  lyrics 
have  a  more  than  passing  interest,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of 
being  preserved  in  permanent  form.  We  may  transfer  to  himself 
the  word  of  praise  and  goodwill  that  Mr.  Winter  has  given  to 
another,  and  say  that : — 

Sweet,  tender,  playful,  thoughtful,  droll, 

His  gentle  genius  still  has  made 
Mirth's  perfect  sunshine  in  the  soul, 

Aud  Pity’s  shade. 

With  amaranths  of  eternal  spring 
Be  all  his  life’s  calm  evening  ilrest, 

While  summer  winds  arcund  him  sing 
The  songs  of  rest  1 


MR.  FRITII’S  FURTHER  PARTICULARS.* 

Y  T OST  people  who  read  newspapers  have  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  now 
before  us.  The  plan  of  substituting  for  a  review  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  taken  straight  out  of  the  newly-published  volume,  and 
patched  together  by  such  phrases  as  “  Mr.  Frith  tells  another 
capital  story  about  Landseer”  or  “Mr.  Frith  gives  the  following 
amusing  instance  of  the  credulity  of  picture-buyers,”  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  For  one  thing,  it  saves  labour  with  the  pen,  at  the 
expense  only  of  those  comparatively  vulgar  instruments  the 
scissors  and  the  paste-brush.  For  another,  it  renders  unnecessary 
the  consideration  of  the  question  how  far  the  critic  is  bound  to 
speak  his  mind  upon  certain  topics  which  in  some  ways  it  would 
be  pleasanter  to  let  aloufl.  But  it  is  not  really  complimentary 
either  to  the  author  of  the  book  or  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  in 
which  it  is  permitted  to  be  adopted.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  on 
the  present  occasion  not  to  commit  any  further  considerable 
offences  against  the  laws  of  copyright,  but  rather  to  consider  the 
sequel  to  Mr.  Frith’s  original  Reminiscences  strictly  as  a  piece  of 
literary  work. 

The  Reminiscences  was,  on  the  whole,  greatly  praised,  and  in 
one  way  it  deserved  to  be  so.  It  was  a  lively  sort  of  yarn¬ 
spinning,  done  in  reasonably  good  English,  by  a  vivacious  person 
of  long  and  varied  experience,  unimpeachable  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  and  considerable  natural  acuteness.  It  was,  moreover, 
written  in  a  pleasant  spirit,  as  the  reminiscences  ought  to  be  of 
anybody  who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  world-wide  fame  in  a  calling  which  does  not  involve  the 
making  of  enemies  among  the  public  at  large,  and  which  does 
involve  the  arousing  of  friendly  sentiments  in  a  very  large 
number  of  possible  readers  of  the  book.  The  work  was,  there¬ 
fore,  reviewed  certainly  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  The  manner  of 
its  reception  appears,  indeed,  to  have  given  all  but  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  author ;  for  he  takes  occasion,  in  the  preface 
to  the  present  volume,’ to  give  to  one  “anonymous”  critic  of  its 
predecessor  (as  if  anonymity  were  not  the  only  thing  which 
makes  ephemeral  criticism  of  any  value)  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  some  not  very  recondite  epithets  and  a  rather  cheap 
sneer  wherewith  he  struck  at  the  book's  fair  fame  have  rankled 
in  the  heart  of  the  author.  The  unadorned  censures  of  this 
hostile  person  ought  to  remind  Mr.  Frith  of  the  famous  utterance 
of  Dr.  Johnson  about  persons  of  another  sex  engaging  in  a  pur¬ 
suit  slightly  different  from  the  writing  of  reminiscences,  and.  to 
suggest  to  him  that  his  favourable  critics  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  overlooked  the  pleasure  of  unexpectedness  which  arises  from 
the  perusal  of  a  tolerably  entertaining  book,  put  together  in  his 
old  age  by  an  exceedingly  popular  painter. 

The  present  volume  consists  in  great  part  of  casual  anecdotes,  not 
inserted  in  the  original  book,  either  because  Mr.  Frith  did  not  think 
them  good  enough,  or  for  some  less  obvious  reason.  There  are 
certainly  some  the  interest  of  which  hardly  seems  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  other  circumstances  which  might  have  suggested 
the  propriety  of  not  publishing  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
very  amusing  in  being  told  how  a  lady  of  much  fame  and  con¬ 
siderable  talent  “  was  a  very  plain  person  indeed,”  how  she  was 
photographed,  with  a  result  so  unsatisfactory  that  she  remon¬ 
strated,  and  how  the  photographer  said,  “Very  sorry,  miss,  but 
we  can’t  alter  nature.”  There  is  nothing  creditable  to  anybody — 
certainly  not  to  Mr.  Frith — in  the  exhumation  of  certain  anec¬ 
dotes  which  have  been  freely  reproduced,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Solomon  Hart  is  the  hero.  There  is  less  unpleasantness,  but 
perhaps  also  less  entertainment,  in  a  long  story,  elaborately  told, 
of  how  an  art-student  entertained  other  art-students  at  supper,  and 
how  one  of  the  party  got  drunk,  and  they  painted  his  face  like  a 
clown’s  in  a  pantomime,  and  sent  him  home  in  a  cab,  and  how  he 
was  very  angry,  and  challenged  one  of  them  to  fight  a  duel,  and 
how  they  .apologized,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  This  anecdote 
contains  gems  of  conversation  like  the  following: — A  lobster, 
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intended  to  form  part  of  the  feast,  turned  out  to  be  stale.  “  ‘By 
Jove,’ said  our  host,  ‘.  ...  I  do  call  that  provoking;  it  made 
such  a  beautiful  centre.’  1  And  a  seenter  it  is,’  said  one  of  the 
guests,  ‘  and  the  sooner  it  wastes  its  sweetness  out  of  this 
room  the  better.’”  A  large  part  of  the  new  reminiscences 
have  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  following,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  not  a  fragment,  but  complete  in  itself: — “  E.  W. 
Code,  It.  A.,  was  a  notable  instance  of  this ;  wherever  he  was, 
there  was  his  note-book  also.  lie  kept  a  party  of  us  waiting  for 
dinner  at  Greenwich,  while  he  sketched  some  boats  from  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel.”  It  is  really  astonishing  what  a  prophet 
Thackeray  turns  out  to  have  been.  Every  one  but  the  very 
young  knows  that  there  actually  was,  for  many  years,  a  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  now  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  another  passage  out  of  Pendennis : — “  ‘  You  should 
publish  some  of  those  stories,  Captain  Sumph,  you  really  should. 
Such  a  volume  would  make  our  friend  Bungay’s  fortune,’ 
Shandon  said.”  One  of  the  anecdotes — a  short  one — which  has 
been  widely  reproduced  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  reproduced  it.  It  is  that  a 
“respectably  dressed  woman,”  after  looking  at  Mr.  Frith’s  well- 
known  picture  the  “  Derby  Day,”  turned  to  a  bystander  and  asked 
him  whether  he  could  tell  her  if  it  was  all  hand-painted.  The 
respectably-dressed  inhabitants  of  England  are  not  perhaps  the 
class  of  people  in  the  world  to  whom  one  would  most  confidently 
look  for  acute  art-criticism,  expressed  in  epigrammatic  form  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  we  confess  to  feeling  less  surprise  at  the  woman’s 
having  thus  expressed  herself  than  at  Mr.  Frith’s  having  sought 
to  immortalize  the  observation. 

Mr.  Frith’s  surplus  stock  of  anecdotes — or,  at  any  rate,  of 
anecdotes  considered  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  publication — and, 
as  we  have  indicated,  liis  view  of  what  is  suitable  can  hardly  be 
condemned  for  want  of  catholicity — not  being  adequate  to  the 
filling  of  a  large  volume,  he  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 
his  space  to  the  publication  of  a  good  many  letters.  The  first  set 
of  these  are  domestic  letters  written  by  him  to  his  friends  at 
home  when  he  was  an  art-student  in  London.  They  are  very 
proper  letters  for  a  boy  to  have  written  under  the  circumstances. 
The  others  are  letters  addressed  to  him  by  various  persons  in 
later  years.  Some  of  these  are  extremely  trivial,  and  some,  to 
speak  quite  honestly,  are  very  dull.  There  are,  however,  two 
exceptions,  in  the  shape  of  sets  of  letters  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  and 
the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks.  The  former  are  such  as  it  would  be 
extremely  pleasant  to  receive  from  a  friend,  and  are  quite  worth 
reading  by  strangers.  The  latter  are  fooling  of  a  very  high 
order.  They  combine  a  most  lively  wit  with  the  impression  of 
delightfully  high  animal  spirits,  and  they  cannot  but  arouse 
admiration  for  a  man  who,  although  his  vocation  required  him 
to  tumble  every  week  for  the  public  edification,  could  yet  be 
capital  fun  in  his  correspondence  with  his  private  friends.  The 
world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Frith  for  having  given  it  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  these  letters,  and,  if  that  opportunity  had  not  been 
clogged  with  the  condition  of  wading  through  the  rest  of  the 
volume,  the  debt  would  have  been  larger  still. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  &c. 

ESSES.  MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.  have,  as  usual,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  selection  of  Christmas  Cards  of  every  variety.  No.  I2IO, 
representing  the  picture  the  San  Sisto  Madonna,  and  No.  1210A, 
representing  Holbein’s  Madonna,  are  specially  good.  There  is  also 
a  book  of  “  Christmas  Cheques  ”  (No.  1294),  stamped  with  “  Good 
Luck  ”  and  coming  from  “  The  Bank  of  Friendship  Unlimited,” 
“  The  Bank  of  Peace  and  Goodwill  Unlimited,”  &c.,  which  is 
a  novelty,  and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  disappointment  in  some 
cases  where  a  real  cheque  might  be  more  appreciated.  A  very 
pretty  set  of  three  is  No.  614,  folding  cards  tied  up  with  blue 
ribbon  ;  inside  of  which  are  painted  in  one  daisies  and  butter¬ 
cups,  in  another  violets  and  snowdrops,  in  the  third  primroses 
and  snowdrops.  A  small  landscape  in  sepia  with  a  greeting 
under  it  makes  a  finish  to  each  card.  Nos.  349  and  349A,  with 
greetings  quoted  from  Shakspeare,  and  representing  some  of 
Shakspeare’s  heroes,  are  also  fascinating.  A  set  of  three  round 
cards  (No.  265)  is  pretty  and  fantastic ;  one  is  a  spider’s  web 
with  the  inevitable  spider  and  fly,  another  has  a  bee  talking 
to  a  butterfly  who  is  perched  on  a  spray  of  forget-me-nots, 
whilst  the  third  represents  a  wasp  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  which  very  jaunty  looking  daddy-longlegs  of  two  he 
shall  attack.  No.  264  is  a  set  of  brilliantly  coloured  pictures 
of  Hansom  cabs,  the  best  of  them  being  the  Hansom  with  two 
little  boys  inside  coming  home  for  the  holidays.  Amongst  the 
numberless  sets  of  three  or  four  cards  representing  children 
the  prettiest  are  Nos.  182,  117,217,282 — children’s  heads  done 
in  sepia;  No.  171,  children  in  fancy  dresses  with  little  verses 
of  greeting ;  and  No.  260,  groups  of  children  at  play.  Amongst 
the  sea-pieces,  Nos.  110-131  and  255A  are  good.  No.  153 
contains  a  set  of  very  delicately  and  prettily  executed  land¬ 
scapes,  with  verses  as  greetings.  Of  the  flower  designs,  perhaps 
Nos.  152,  239,  277B  are  the  best ;  and  of  the  animal  series,  No. 
322,  representing  delightful  cats;  248  and  325,  comic  varieties  of 
birds  and  animals,  are  the  most  attractive.  Amongst  the  boxes 
of  “ greeting  cards  ”  we  notice  particularly  the  “Rustic  Greet¬ 
ings,”  which,  with  the  “  Rural  Greetings  ”  and  the  “  Season’s 
Greetings,”  are  exceedingly  well  done.  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward 


have  sent  some  charming  little  illustrated  booklets.  “  The  First 
Nowell,”  “Mother  and  Child,”  “Shakspeare  Souvenir,”  “Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,”  are  prettily  got  up  in  white  and  gold.  The 
Morning  and  the  Evening  Hymn,  the  12 1st  Psalm,  and  the  23rd 
Psalm,  illustrated  with  delicate  landscapes,  are  attractive;  and  so 
are  “  Buttercups  and  Daisies,”  groups  of  children  and  flowers,  and 
a  “  Floral  Alphabet.”  “  There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe  ”  is  illustrated  very  cleverly  by  E.  Caldwell,  who  has  changed 
the  proverbial  old  woman  into  a  mouse,  which,  with  its  over- 
numerous  family,  lives  in  an  old  shoe.  The  words  are  set  to  the 
old  tune.  Pip  Van  Winkle,  a  posthumous  writing  of  the  late 
“  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,”  by  Washington  Irving,  illustrated 
with  etchings  by  Thomas  Goodman,  is  another  of  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward’s  attractive  books  for  this  season.  Amongst 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.’s  children’s  books  we  notice  par¬ 
ticularly  Young  Maids  and  Old  China,  the  verses  by  I.  W. 
Bourdillon,  pictures  by  J.  G.  Sowerby.  ihe  paintings  of  the 
“Young  Maids”  are  quaint  and  pretty.  Imps,  by  Catherine  Seton 
Flint,  will  prove  a  most  fascinating  little  book  to  all  “Imps. 
Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner,  amongst  a  number  of  lovely 
Christmas  cards,  have  sent  us  a  really  beautiful  book  designed 
by  Alice  Havers,  and  bound  in  gold  cloth,  called  A  Book  of  Old 
Ballads.  Miss  Havers  has  surpassed  herself  in  her  illustrations 
of  many  of  the  familiar  old  ballads — “  Ihe  lime  Ive  Lost  in 
Wooing,”  “Come,  let  us  seek  the  Oaken  Grove,”  “The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,”  “  Sally  in  our  Alley,”  “  V\  here  the  Bee  Sucks,  “  On 
the  Banks  of  Allan  Water,”  and  “  The  Anchor’s  Weighed,”  are 
perhaps  the  most  artistic  and  original  of  her  designs.  Messrs. 
Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner’s  “  Photographic  Opal  Souvenirs  ”  are 
better  than  ever  this  year.  Their  folding  cards  are  also  very 
pretty.  Amongst  them  we  notice  “  Ihe  Light  of  the  Yule, 
illustrated  by  B.  D.  Sigmund  and  Alice  West,  who  have  also 
some  pretty  designs  in  landscapes,  framed  in  embossed  cardboard, 
with  a  pattern  of  birds  and  leaves  (No.  205).^  Miss  Alice  "VN  est  s  de¬ 
signs  of  birds  with  mottoes  in  gold  letters  (Nos.  248,  249,  and  102). 
Mr.  B.  D.  Sigmund’s  boats  (Nos.  203-250),  some  designs  of  leaves 
(No.  122),  a  set  of  folding  cards  (No.  477)  hy  Charles  G.  Noakes, 
and  some  imitation  Wedgwood  designs  by  \eend  King  (Nos.  4^5“ 
489),  are  decidedly  amongst  the  prettiest  of  the  selection  ;  whilst 
amongst  the  comic  ones  “  Our  Boys  at  School  ”  (No.  247),  designed 
by  G.  Gordon  Fraser,  and  some  absurd  groups  of  birds  by  A.  M. 
Lockyer  (No.  236),  are  amusing.  Amongst  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  & 
Faulkner’s  children’s  books  we  can  recommend  If  hat  Became  of 
Them  and  The  Conceited  Little  Pig,  by  G.  Boase,  illustrated  by 
A.  M.  Lockyer  ;  Two  Kittens ;  their  True  History,  related  by 
Frederic  E.  Weatherby,  illustrated  by  H.  H.  Couldery ;  and 
Honey-maid ;  and  other  Poems,  by  F.  E.  Weatherby,  illustrated 
by  St.  Clair  Simmons. 

Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  sent  us  a  pretty  illus¬ 
trated  children’s  book  by  Mrs.  Rose  Muelle  Sprague,  A  Gay  Day 
for  Seven,  wherein  “  seven  wee  children,  a  rainy  day,  and  an  old 
garret  full  of  queer  things,  and  the  problem  of  a  ‘  gay  day  ’  is 
carefully  solved.”  Amongst  Messrs.  Prang’s  most  successful 
Christmas  Cards  are  a  snow  scene,  prettily  executed  on  a  card 
with  a  deep  “  metalline  ”  mount,  some  rich-coloured  designs  of 
autumn  leaves  and  butterflies  on  gold-coloured  cards,  some 
delicately-coloured  landscapes  and  groups  of  flowers,  and  a  pretty 
Calendar  for  1889  by  Lizbeth  B.  Cousins. 

From  Henry  J.  lirane  (Lovell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ) 
we  have  received  some  exquisitely-finished  little  books — such  as 
“  In  the  Spring  Time,”  “  Winter  and  Snow,”  “  Autumn  Leaves,” 
and  “  The  Time  of  Roses  ” — written  and  arranged  by  E.  Nesbit, 
with  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  H.  Bellingham  Smith ;  “Memories,” 
by  Mrs.  Tom  Kelly,  illustrated  by  Tom  Kelly,  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  illustrations  of  landscape  and  leaves  are  far  superior  to 
the  figures  ;  “  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers,”  by  F.  E.  Weatherby 
and  others.  Some  smaller  books,  illustrating  texts,  are  also  most 
attractive— “ Daily  Strength,”  “Savings  of  Jesus,”  “Peace  in 
Jesus,”  “Heavenlv  Wisdom,”  “Faith  and  Hope,”  “Heavenly 
Peace,”  “  Evening  Bells,”  and  “  Words  of  Comfort  ”  amongst  the 
number.  Sets  of  verses  by  Edith  Prince,  illustrated  by  Florence 
Prince  and  Amy  Sawyer,  are  attractively  made  up  as  “  Rose 
Leaves,”  “  Thistle  Down,”  and  “  Shamrock  Leaves.” 

Messrs.  Thomas  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  have,  as  usual,  sent  us  a 
charming  selection  of  Diaries  and  Calendars.  No.  3 544>  s^e  C, 
is  a  useful-sized  purse  and  card-case,  in  Russia  leather,  with  a 
diary  enclosed ;  whilst  No.  2830,  size  B,  is  a  smaller  one  of  the 
same  kind  ;  No.  2245,  size  B,  is  a  prettily  gold-embossed  leather 
card-case  and  diary;  and  No.  1110,  size  A,  is  a  small  pocket 
diary  encased  in  leather.  The  little,  long-shaped,  condensed 
diaries  in  leather  cases  are  also  most  useful  for  the  pocket.  The 
calendars  framed  in  leather  are  ornamental  for  a  writing-table 
as  well  as  useful,  they  are  in  two  different  sizes  ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  perhaps  the  neatest,  the  larger  the  most  useful.  Ihe  Card 
Calendars,  for  hanging  on  a  wall,  are  prettily  designed,  and  the 
tiny  Calendars,  that  are  contained  in  the  smallest  space  possible, 
will,  as  usual,  be  most  popular.  “De  la  Rue’s  Improved  Diary 
and  Memorandum-book, '  edited  by  M  illiam  Godward,  F.R.A.S., 
is  a  capital  desk  diary. 

Messrs.  Letts  have  also  sent  us  an  assortment  of  diaries, 
amongst  which  No.  9  will  prove  most  useful  to  a  business  man. 
Nos.  21  and  26  are  just  suited  for  putting  down  engagements. 

Bemrose  &  Sons’ Proverbial  Calendar  ”  and  “  Scripture  Calen¬ 
dar  ”  will  be  appreciated  as  usual. 

John  Walker’s  Diaries,  beautifully  got  up  in  leather,  are  very 
attractive.  No.  4  is  almost  too  large  for  the  pocket.  No.  3  is  a 
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very  good  gentleman’s  size,  whilst  No.  2,  a  most  fascinating  little 
diary  got  up  in  russia  leather,  will  be  the  favourite  amongst 
ladies ;  each  has  a  “  real  pencil  ”  at  the  back,  not  one  of  those 
ivory  things  that  can  only  write  on  its  own  paper. 

Messrs.  Tom  Smith  &  Co.’s  Christmas  Crackers  are  variable  and 
ornamental.  Much  fun  will  be  got  out  of  some  of  them,  such 
as  “The  Palmistry  Crackers’’ ;  “The  Fun  of  the  Ball  Crackers,” 
containing  headdresses,  masks,  animals’  heads,  &c. ;  “  Masonic 
Crackers,”  containing  masonic  aprons,  symbols,  &c. ;  “  The  Latest 
Fashion  Crackers,”  containing  headdresses  of  various  fashions, 
from  the  period  of  George  III.  to  the  present  day ;  “  The 
British  Army  Crackers,”  containing  helmets  and  busbies  and 
bearskins  as  headdresses ;  “  Baldwin’s  Christmas  Crackers,”  con¬ 
taining  the  Professor’s  luggage  and  parachute  ;  “  The  Conjuring 
Crackers,”  which  contain  various  little  conjuring  tricks,  some 
of  which  are  really  good,  and  the  “  Lucky  Box  of  Crackers,”  each 
■cracker  containing  some  tiny  present. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

ANEW  etching  by  Mr.  Axel  Haig  is  always  welcome,  and 
Mr.  Dimthorne,  of  Vigo  Street,  sends  us  a  very  fine  im¬ 
pression  of  his  view  of  “  The  Basilica  of  St.  Gilles  at  Arles.”  As 
a  fact,  St.  Gilles  is  not  “  at  Arles,”  but  at  a  village  called  after 
it.  The  etching  shows  the  western  facade  of  a  magnificent 
church  in  the  style  we  call  Norman,  but  which  in  the  South  of 
France  must  be  described  as  Romanesque  or  Byzantine.  It 
is  built  of  the  local  marble,  and  has  suffered  so  much  from 
fire,  and  by  the  injuries  inflicted  by  a  revolutionary  mob,  that 
very  little  is  left  besides  this  porch,  the  sacristy,  and  some 
portions  of  the  choir.  Mr.  Ilaig  has  accomplished  his  work  with 
his  usual  success,  and  the  result,  though  not  so  interesting  per¬ 
haps  as  his  views  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  example,  is  of 
great  value  both  as  an  etching  and  also  as  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  building  architecturally  most  interesting. 

Two  other  very  fine  architectural  etchings  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bird,  and  come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.  They  represent  Blackader's  Crypt  and  Lauder’s 
Crypt,  two  divisions  of  the  undercroft  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Certain  families  had  the  right  to  bury  here,  for  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral  was  long  a  mere  cemetery,  and  the  lower  shafts  of  the 
columns  were  hidden  by  five  or  six  feet  of  accumulated  earth. 
Within  five  years  past  they  have  been  cleared,  and  the  black 
paint  with  which  they  were  covered  has  been  removed.  The 
Crypt  of  Bishop  Blackader  was  never  finished,  but,  as  now  cleared 
out,  shows  exquisite  design,  and  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  considering  that  it  was  used  as  the  sepulchre  of  the 
city  clergy,  and  a  warden  of  the  churchyard  had  a  market-garden 
on  the  roof,  the  transept  above  it.  Mr.  Bird's  etchings  are  very 
picturesque,  and  do  full  justice  to  their  subjects. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  sent  us  proofs  of  “  Rabbiting,” 
etched  by  Mr.  Frank  Baton,  after  Mr.  James  Hardy,  in  which  the 
terriers  and  some  dead  rabbits  are  extremely  well  done,  while 
the  boy’s  face,  though  full  of  vivacity,  somehow  disappoints  us, 
as  a  little  coarse.  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  also  publish  “  A  Plan 
of  Campaign,”  engraved  in  mezzotint,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Alais,  after  a 
picture  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Trood,  representing  a  jackdaw  on  a  barrel 
holding  forth  to  a  meeting  of  dogs,  all  very  lifelike  and  cleverly 
drawn.  But  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed’s 
parcel  are  three  small  soft  prints,  “  The  Brook,”  in  mezzotint,  by 
Mr.  John  Finnie.  These  little  views  are  full  of  the  poetry  of 
woods,  and  hills,  and  clouds,  and  moonshine  ;  in  fact,  no  attempt 
at  description  will  give  any  idea  of  their  beauty. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

IN  everything  that  makes  for  beauty  of  ensemble  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Keats’s  Endymion,  illustrated  by  W.  St.  John 
Harper  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  very  attractive  example  of  the 
modern  gift-book,  and  the  painful  dearth  of  artistic  volumes  in 
the  present  season  is  considerably  redeemed  by  its  appearance. 
Unhappily  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  native  product.  In  all 
Tespects  it  appears  to  be  American  from  cover  to  cover,  from  Mr. 
St.  John  Harper’s  paintings  and  Mr.  Frank  Barentzen’s  beautiful 
reproductions  of  the  same  by  photo-etching — admirably  printed 
by  Mr.  George  Wheeler — to  the  excellent  typography  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Son,  of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  The 
master  poets  have  suffered  much  from  illustration.  How  far 
Martin  fell  below  Milton  and  Dore  degraded  Dante  are  perhaps 
debatable  questions,  to  be  determined  only  by  the  varying  imagi¬ 
native  faculty  of  poetic  readers.  Delacroix’s  masterly  designs  for 
Faust  afford  the  only  instances  we  know  of  the  poet’s  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  artist’s  rendering.  Illustration 
in  most  cases  has  obscured  or  belittled  the  poet,  or,  at  the  best, 
provided  a  stimulus  for  dull  and  languid  spirit  s,  rather  than  illu¬ 
minated  the  theme  by  interpretation  or  imaginative  insight.  Mr. 
Harper  has  an  excellent  subject  in  Keats’s  Endymion,  and  his  de¬ 
signs  show  much  sympathetic  accord  with  the  inexhaustible  fancy 
of  the  poet.  This  is  not  Mr.  Harper’s  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  English  poets,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 


and  the  most  successful.  lie  has  rendered  very  happily  the 
etherialized  atmosphere  and  intangible  mystery  of  the  poetic 
landscape,  and  equally  sympathetic  are  some  of  the  designs 
in  which  Endymion  and  the  “  queen  and  huntress  ”  are  intro¬ 
duced.  The  sleeping  youth  in  the  poppied  glade  (62),  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  earth,  with  inverted  pinnacles  pendant  over  the 
abyss  (49),  the  mighty  forest  on  Latmus  (9),  and  the  two  designs 
for  the  ballad  “  O  Sorrow  !  ”  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that  the  artist 
has  drawn  genuine  inspiration  from  the  poet.  Mr.  Harper  has 
missed,  however,  some  of  the  finest  illustrative  motives  of  the 
poem.  Perhaps  they  are  beyond  the  powers  of  any  but  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rash  or  the  extremely  gifted  of  artists.  It  is  strange, 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Harper  was  not  lured  to  depict  the 
“  brainsick  shepherd-prince  ”  in  that  supreme  moment  of  ecstasy 
when  he  stood 

Like  old  Deucalion  mountained  o’er  the  flood, 

Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  moon. 

The  various  studies  of  heads  that  represent  the  goddess,  bathed 
in  translucent  moonshine,  are  attractive  indeed,  though  not  with 
a  mystical  lunar  attraction.  They  suggest  doubts  whether  this 
can  be  the  face  that  made  our  young  Endymion  pine  away.  It 
is  not  the  serene  Artemis,  the  vigorous  Dian,  the  pale  Phoebe,  of 
the  poet,  but  a  vision  of  beauty  decidedly  mundane,  modish,  and 
modern,  transfigured  by  the  moony  atmosphere  and  a  starry 
environment.  They  are  “  types  of  beauty,”  all  must  allow,  though 
they  cannot  be  said  to  typify  the  ideal  of  Keats.  Otto  of  the 
Silver  Hand,  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  mediaeval  Germany,  full  of  fighting, 
foraging,  the  rule  of  might,  and  the  “simple  plan,”  in  which 
the  hero  and  his  father,  the  Baron  of  Drachenhausen,  pass 
through  sharp  persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring 
baron.  The  fortunes  of  Otto  are  powerfully  told,  and  the 
story  throughout  is  exciting  and  interesting.  Mr.  Pyle’s  draw¬ 
ings  are  frankly  mediaeval  in  style,  and  possess  the  merit  of 
illustrating  the  text  with  excellent  force  and  fidelity.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  Flora's  Feast  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of 
pretty  verses  and  graceful  designs  which  set  forth  a  masque  of 
flowers,  ingenious,  fanciful,  and  abounding  in  pleasant  conceits. 
The  Moon-faced  Princess,  by  F.  St.  J.  Orlebar  (Bentley  &  Son), 
comprises  a  diverting  story,  most  whimsically  illustrated,  of  the 
adventures  of  a  Japanese  child  of  high  degree — “  Her  Serene 
Limpness,  the  Moon-faced  Princess,  Dulcet  and  Debonnaire  ” — 
who  is  carried  to  England,  and  causes  a  prodigious  stir  in  society. 
And  well  might  she  be  the  sensation  of  a  season,  to  judge  from 
the  pictures  of  her  face,  figure,  and  fascinations.  From  Messrs. 
George  Philip  &  Son  we  have  a  picture-book  that  is  certain  to 
give  pleasure  to  youngsters,  as  it  unfolds,  in  twelve  graphic 
coloured  plates,  a  panorama  of  life  and  customs  in  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  lands  of  the  earth.  Boys  and  girls  may  thus  study  Arabs 
and  Negroes,  Bushmen  and  Australians,  Chinese  and  American 
Indians,  with  other  interesting  people,  all  with  their  proper 
equipments  “  at  home,”  in  Ilerr  Leutemann’s  Graphic  Pictures  of 
Native  Life  in  Distant  Lands,  with  explanatory  text,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Professor  Kirclioff  by  Mr.  G.  Philip,  jun. 

The  Flight  to  France,  by  Jules  Verne  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is 
not  likely  to  gain  the  applause  of  many  boys.  It  is  a  somewhat 
sluggish  story  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  France,  when 
Dumouriez  was  carrying  on  his  gallant  struggle  with  the 
Imperialists  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  lack  of  movement 
and  incident  would  be  less  notable  in  many  another  author.  In 
Jules  Verne  it  is  unexpected  and  the  more  disappointing.  The 
Rev.  T.  S.  Middleton  has  abandoned  school-life  in  his  lively  story 
of  a  boy’s  adventures  on  the  sea  and  in  Algeria,  Through  Fire  and 
Through  Water  (Religious  Tract  Society).  This  is  a  capital  book 
for  boys,  brimful  of  incidents  of  the  most  stirring  and  perilous 
kind,  and  full  of  instruction  presented  in  the  most  agreeable 
form.  The  author,  apparently,  knows  Algiers  and  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels ;  for  he  follows  the  example  of  the  latter  in  giving  apt 
illustrations  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives.  Stories  of  the  marvellous  are  always 
alluring,  if  only  they  make  the  incredible  credible  by  an 
imaginative  presentment.  They  should  persuade  by  enthralling 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  There  is  nothing  of  this  persua¬ 
sive  art  in  The  Mountain  Kingdom,  by  D.  Lawson  Johnstone 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  wonder-books 
prompted  by  the  success  of  She,  and  one  of  the  dullest  and  most 
wearisome  of  the  class.  Mrs.  Marshall’s  Dulcibel's  Day-Dreams 
(Nisbet) — of  which  we  have  the  second  edition — is  a  wholesome 
story  for  girls,  illustrating  Kingsley’s  admonition,  “  Do  noble  deeds 
— not  dream  them  all  day  long.”  The  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams  is  a 
writer  we  have  somewhat  missed  of  late  in  the  lists  of  juvenile 
literature,  though  his  experience  is  considerable,  and  in  Ernest 
Hepburn  (Religious  Tract  Society)  we  are  glad  to  find  a  story 
that  shows  his  hand  has  lost  nothing  of  his  cunning.  “Revenge 
and  forgiveness”  are  subjects  of  interest  to  every  boy,  and  Mr. 
Adams  has  constructed  an  excellent,  discreet,  and  thoroughly 
pleasing  story  on  the  virtue  of  charity  and  the  folly  of  revenge. 
Ted  Carmett,  the  boy  hero  of  Miss  Grace  Stebbing’s  That  Bother 
of  a  Boy  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  is  decidedly  an  exasperating  imp, 
with  quite  an  individual  talent  in  mischief  and  no  small  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  his  own,  in  spite  of  his  activity  in  pranks.  In  several 
little  woodcuts  after  Mr.  Paul  Hardy  you  have  him  as  you 
would  desire  to  have  him — a  merry,  inquiring,  pertinacious  little 
creature.  Truth  for  its  Oivn  Sake,  by  W.  Mawer,  F.G.S. 
(Sonnenschein),  purports  to  be  the  story  of  Charles  Darwin’s  life, 
“  written  for  young  people.”  As  young  people  are  wonderfully 
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constituted,  it  may  be  rash  to  affirm  that  they  will  not  read  Mr. 
jMawer’s  book.  For  us  it  has  a  deplorable  flatness,  as  ol  long- 

departed  virtue.  . 

Holly  Leaves,  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News,  contains  some  of  the  best  pictures  among  the 
illustrated  “extras ’’this  season,  both  as  to  design  and  engraving. 
Mr.  Davidson  Knowles’s  “Garden  of  Memories,  Miss^  Fannie 
Moody’s  capital  picture  of  fox-terriers  ratting,  Mr.  Taylor’s  repro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Phil  Morris’s  “Changing  Partners,”  and  Mr. 
Pienne’s  “  That's  how  it’s  done  ”— a  charming  young  girl  playing 
the  old  Chinese  game  Frenchified  as  Le  Jeu  du  Diable  are  a 
good  deal  superior  to  the  average  Christmas  Number  art.  Mr. 
John  Hollingshead’s  “  Blue  Blood  ”  is  as  incisively  written  as  any 
of  the  author’s  character  sketches.  Mr.  Alfred  Watson  tells  an 
entertaining  story  of  a  steeplechase  in  “  A  Good  Tiling  a  better 
thing  the  sporting  reader  could  not  desire — and  keeps  the  cat  in 
the  bag  with  excellent  effect  till  the  event  comes  off  Everybody 
has  a°“  double,”  sometimes  harmless  enough,  occasionally  a 
haunting  trouble ;  yet  seldom  can  one  have  been  so  perfect  in 
the  craft  as  Mr.  D.  Talmeri,  the  double  of  Mr.  Latimer,  in  Mr. 
W.  H.  Pollock’s  story,  “Double,  Double,  Toil,  and  Trouble.” 
The  doublcness  in  this  strange  case  amounts  to  what  people  of 
old  would  call  diablerie.  Mr.  It.  E.  Francillon  does  a  bold^deed 
in  A  Christmas  Rose — Grant  &  Co.’s  “  Christmas  Number’’— by 
introducing  the  Young  Pretender  many  years  after  Culloden, 
hopeful,  engaging,  and  romantic,  as  it  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  yet  to  win  his  somewhat  shabby  laurels.  Mr.  Francillon  is 
an  old  hand  at  the  picturesque  in  storytelling,  and  he  has  seldom 
painted  a  more  charming  heroine  or  devised  a  more  intricate  plot 
than  in  this  pleasant  romance.  The  Holiday  Pranks  of  Dolly  and 
Daisy  (Seeley  &  Co.)  is  a  brightly-written  little  book  with  rather 
terrifying  illustrations.  There  surely  never  -was  in  English  pas¬ 
tures  such  a  Bashanite  bull  as  that  represented  on  p.  160.  It 
recalls  Hood’s  cockney  error  about  the  nightmare  animals,  when 
“  bulls  of  Bashan  of  a  prize  size  rise.”  In  A  Song  of  Sixpence, 
by  J.  Jackson  Wray  (Nisbet),  we  have  a  series  of  simple,  effective, 
and  original  little  yams  of  magic  and  fairyfolk,  such  as  all  chil¬ 
dren  will  joy  to  hear  or  to  read. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1\/f  JEAN  KAULEK  continues  to  give  a  model  of  calendar- 
IVL  •  ing  in  his  issue  of  the  papers  of  the  French  envoy 
Barthelemy  in  Switzerland  (i).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
matters  which  his  documents  chronicle  are  not  always  nor  often 
of  the  first  interest.  Those  who  believe  that  a  vigorous  demo¬ 
cracy  naturally  tends  to  make  short  work  of  diplomatic  trifling 
willliardly  find  this  generous  delusion  confirmed  here.  An  in¬ 
finite  deal  of  nothing  fills  great  part  of  the  papers — how  this  and 
that  female  agent  had  to  take  her  little  boy  to  the  baths,  how 
uncomfortable  it  was  to  lose  so  much  of  one’s  salary  by  the  un¬ 
favourable  rate  of  exchange,  and  so  forth.  W  hat  was  apprehended 
of  England,  which  had  agents  in  Switzerland,  is  rather  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  here  and  there  the  historical  student  picks  up  trifles. 
There  is  a  letter  or  two,  for  instance,  from  the  perennial  Baron 
Grimm  in  that  condition  wherein  the  prophet  of  Chelsea  described 
him  as  “  shorn  of  his  ruffles.”  In  all  cases  M.  Kaulek  has  de¬ 
canted  and  distilled  the  smallest  of  the  small  beer  in  a  very  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  . 

There  are  said  to  be  persons  (one  famous  one  in  particular)  who 
take  great  care  never  to  read  anything  with  which  they  do  not 
a°ree.  Contrariwise,  there  are  others,  more  noble  than  the  first, 
who  care  not  greatly  to  read  anything  with  which  they  agree, 
fearing  to  see  the  truth  weakened  by  inadequate  presentment. 
We  are  afraid  that  M.  lYrin’s  L’ordre  international  (2)  will  not 
please  this  latter  class.  M.  Perm  is  a  man  of,  on  the  whole,  un¬ 
exceptionable  principles;  but,  as  we  read  him,  we  feel  111  regard 
to  those  principles  much  as  a  china-lover  does  when  he  sees  a 
precious  vessel  in  unskilful  hands.  To  begin  with,  M.  Perin  lajs 
down  general  assertions,  and  deduces  from  them  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  school  divinity.  The 
sympathizer  who  thus  sees  half  the  questions  at  issue  begged,  and 
a  vast  number  of  what  should  be  problems  and  theorems  coolly 
bundled  into  the  division  of  axioms  and  postulates,  feels  lather 
uncomfortable  for  the  use  which  an  enemy  will  make  of  this 
thin again.  M.  P6rin  holds  that  the  decadence  of  the 
Papacy  Ts  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of  “  inter¬ 
national  order.”  Now,  if  he  had  said  that  the  same  causes 
which  have  worked  disadvantageous^  against  international 
order  have  also  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  Papacy,  we 
could  at  least  have  let  the  proposition  pass  as  not  inadmissible. 
But,  as  he  puts  it,  the  historic  memory  becomes  horribly  busy. 
How  about  international  orderwhen  the  Papacy  actively  favoured 
the  utilization  of  a  pretext  of  heresy  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
county  of  Provence  to  France  ?  Is  the  history  of  the  extinction 
of  the  Hohenstaufens  quite  a  case  to  M.  Pdrin’s  point  ?  Would 
you  (“as  a  friend  now”)  call  Julius  II.  the  kind  of  person  who 
helped  international  order  much?  or  Alexander  VI.?  Did  the 
Papacy  frown  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ?  When,  as 
in  a  way  it  did,  it  sometimes  frowned  on  Louis  XIV .,  the  greatest 

(1)  Copiers  1 le  Barthelemy.  Tome  ill.  i793"I794-  1>ar  J-  Kaulek. 
Paris  :  Alcan. 

(2)  L’ordre  international.  Par  Ch.  Periii.  Paris:  Lecolfre, 


foe  that  modern  European  international  order  has  ever  had 

except  Napoleon,  was  the  action  wholly  disinterested?  The  fact 
is  that  M.  Perin  is  not  quite  a  Joseph  de  Maistre— which  he  ought 
to  be  to  maintain  his  thesis.  _  , 

Those  who  are  curious  about  Russian  music  will  find  in  Mme. 
de  Mercy-Argenteau’s  monograph  on  Cesar  Cui  (3)  some  interest¬ 
ing,  and  probably  novel,  information.  The  book  is  opened  by  a 
portrait  of  the  curiously-named  composer  which  is  as  curious  to 
look  at — a  spectacled  and  bearded  person  of  benevolent  aspect, 
with  the  usual  Russian  muffin  cap  on,  who  looks  like  a  cross 
between  a  drill-sergeant  and  a  railway-guard. 

Count  d’Herisson  (4)  would  appear  to  have  drawn  his  own 
private  resources  of  the  critical  “  unedited  ’  dry,  but  not  to 
have  lost  his  taste  for  the  proceeding  which  is  called  in  his  own 
tongue  ereintage.  He  now  attacks  the  back — a  very  broad,  but 
an  exceedingly  vulnerable,  one — of  the  Great  Revolution  itself. 
The  chief  stick  is  the  well-known  and  efficient  bludgeon  of  the 
letters  of  Mallet  Dupan ;  but  M.  d’Hdrisson  has  quite  a  easeful 
of  canes,  like  the  great  Mr.  Bonnycastle.  Considering  what  is  to 
happen  next  year,  we  are  well  enough  disposed  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  it  was  hardly  needed.  Everybody  (except  Mr.  Money r 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  a  few  others)  among  people  who 
do  know,  knows  that  for  a  collection  ol  scoundrels,  with  hardly 
any  of  the  redeeming  virtues  which  sometimes  accompany 
scoundrelism,  you  may  confidently  go  to  the  French  Revolution. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Moral  Ideal,  by  Julia  Wedgwood  (Triibner  &  Co.),  deals 
with  the  moral  development  of  humanity,  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  historical  studies  on  the  evolution  of  religion  and  ethics 
in  ancient  and  Christian  times.  Miss  Wedgwood’s  scheme  is- 
truly  imposing,  as  may  be  gathered  from  her  admission  that  her 
book  would  have  better  described  her  aim  if  it  were  entitled  a 
“  History  of  Human  Aspiration.”  As  it  is,  there  is  too  reason¬ 
able  a  ground  for  the  author’s  apprehension  that  the  “  mere  list 
of  headings”— “  India  and  the  Primal  Unity,”  “  Persia  and  the 
Religion  of  Conflict,”  “Greece  and  the  Harmony  of  Opposites,  ^ 
and  so  forth — are  suggestive  of  “  the  debris  of  a  gigantic  scheme. 
The  Moral  Ideal  may  be  said  to  be,  from  a  certain  slackness  of 
presentment,  a  “  book  in  ruins  ”  with  more  truth  than  when  the- 
term  was  first  applied  by  a  French  critic.  It  is  easier  to^ 
estimate  its  purpose  than  to  commend  its  execution,  easier 
to  grasp  the  scope  of  its  ambitious  plan  than  to  perceive 
any  nice  or  sound  adjustment  of  the  parts  and  their  harmo¬ 
nious  co-operation  towards  the  end  in  view.  The  valorous 
reader  may  find  the  book  to  be  as  far-reaching  in  suggestive¬ 
ness  as  it  is  far-searching  in  aim,  though  he  will  be  committed 
to  a  progress  more  complex  and  arduous  than  that  involved 
in  the  poet’s  invitation  to  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.. 
If  he  is  to  reap  any  benefit  from  Miss  Wedgwood  s  profuse 
illustrations  from  poets,  moralists,  prophets,  and  teachers,  and 
her  suggestive,  often  piquant  and  original,  commentary  upon 
these,  he  must  be  prepared  to  wrestle  much  and  endure  not  a 

little.  .  , 

Only  too  obvious  are  the  disadvantages  that  wait  on  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  a  great  poet  whose  life  has  been  already  fully  set  forth 
in  his  own  writings  and  by  others.  In  Lady  Margaret  Domv  ile  s 
Life  of  Lamartine  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  we  have  a  clear, 
well-arranged,  and  entirely  readable  account  of  Lamartine  s  life 
as  patriot  and  politician,  as  country  gentleman,  and  sentimental 
voyager;  but  of  the  poet  and  his  poetry  only  too  little.  j 
In  less  promising  circumstances  the  conjunction  of  a  poet  s  life 
and  work  is  attempted  in  the  Hon.  Alethea  Lawley  s  Vittona 
Colonna:  a  Study  (Gilbert  &  Rivington),  which  comprises  a  well- 
digested  biographical  sketch  and  skilful  renderings  of  such  of  the 
sonnets  that  illustrate  in  any  degree  the  life  of  the  poetess.  From 
a  manuscript  in  the  Marciana  Library  at  A  enice  the  translator 
publishes  for  the  first  time  three  sonnets,  with  versions  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  one  of  which  is  a  fervid  eulogy  of  Sannazzaro. 

Frdm  Poverty  to  Plenty;  or,  the  Labour  Question  Solved,  by 
W.  L.  Rees  (Wyman  &  Sons),  suggests  at  sight  one  of  the  too 
numerous  books'  of  the  day  that  signalize  the  growing  distrust  in 
political  economy.  The  catching  title  is  really  a  very  good  lure, 
if  not  absolutely  novel.  There  are  many  who  point  the  road  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  and  easy  is  it  to  solve  economic  problems  011 
paper.  Mr.  Rees  writes  with  great  earnestness.  His  sincerity, 
indeed,  is  so  convincing  and  fervid,  that  it  carries  the  reader 
throu°'h  a  depressing  survey  of  the  theories  of  economists  from 
Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  to  the  nostrums  of  Mr.  George  and  his 
imitators.  Mr.  Rees  advocates  co-operative  colonization  on  a 
prodigious  scale ;  a  joint-stock  association,  in  which  “  the  capi¬ 
talist^  the  producer,  the  consumer,”  are  partners ;  the  capital, 
500,000/.,  in  one  pound  shares ;  the  liability  limited,  as  under 
the  Companies  Acts.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  New 
Zealand  awaiting  profitable  settlement,  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  Co-operative  Colonization  Association.  “  Let  the  armies  of 
labourers,”  says  Mr.  Rees,  “now  useless  in  their  native  land  be 
marched  to  the  unoccupied  territories  awaiting  them,  and  let  the 
unprofitable  and  stored-up  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 

(3)  Cesar  Cui.  Par  la  Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau.  Paris : 
Fischbacher.  . 

(4)  Auiour  d’une  revolution.  Par  le  Comte  d’Herisson.  Paris? 
Ollendorff. 
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co-invested  with  those  great  forces  of  labour  power  upon  the  now 
unutilized  forces  of  Nature  so  freely  given  to  us  as  a  nation.” 
Here’s  a  pretty  suggestion,  indeed  ;  but  what  about  the  capital  P 
Even  if  the  Government  could  grant  ten  thousand  acres  of  New 
Zealand  subject  to  a  small  land-tax,  what  security  can  there  be 
that  the  labour  power  set  in  motion  would  prove  remunerative  P 
Mr.  Rees  thinks  that  security  to  the  capitalist  would  be  ensured 
by  paying  a  portion  of  wages  in  shares  of  the  Association,  and 
giving  only  moderate  wages  to  labour  as  well  as  moderate 
interest  to  capital.  IVe  fear  this  would  not  meet  the  views  of 
the  co-operating  labourer. 

The  history  of  English  Co-operation  in  many  fields  is  set  forth 
in  an  English  translation  by  Miss  Alice  Taylor  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Baemreither’s  work  on  Building  and  Friendly  Societies  and  the 
like — English  Associations  of  Working-Men  (Sonnenschein) — of 
which  we  have  the  first  volume,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow.  In  this  the  development  of  Societies  in  promotion  of 
self-help  and  thrift  forms  the  subject-matter,  the  Trades-Unions 
movement  being  discussed  in  the  second  promised  instalment  of 
the  work. 

In  A  Publisher's  Pirn/ground  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  are 
verses  grave  and  gay  that  may  be  described  as  the  recreations  of  a 
publisher  on  the  Parnassian  slopes,  for  the  better  portion  of  the 
little  book  is  decidedly  sportive.  “  Another  Epic  of  Hades  ” 
tells  how  a  certain  bookseller  got  the  better  of  the  “  jackal  ”  who 
purveyed  information  of  rare  first  editions  by  a  low  trick  which 
is  not,  we  trust,  known  to  the  trade.  Perhaps  it  is  want  of 
practice  rather  than  a  defective  ear  that  makes  “a  Publisher” 
rhyme  “  Hades  ”  and  “  habcs."  More  diverting  is  a  little  ballad 
of  a  “  wily  villain,”  who  took  up  a  rare  tome  in  a  shop  and, 
after  persuading  the  one  partner  of  the  firm  to  “  put  it  down  ”  to 
him,  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop  and  sold  it  to  the  other.  Here 
is  the  climax  of  this  incredible  circumstance  : — 

Their  shop  was  long  and  low  and  dim, 

The  front  was  ruled  by  Sluthi  r  ; 

While  Slyum  “  kept  the  books  ”  and  dwelt 
In  darkness  at  the  other. 

Our  villain  pushed  his  wicked  way 
Past  connoisseur  and  gull 

To  where  old  Slyum  kept  accounts  ; 

For  Sluther’s  shop  was  full. 

And  there  with  conversation  bland, 

And  specious  balderdash, 

He  showed  the  book  to  Slyum,  and — 

He  sold  it  him  for  cash. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson's  Ballades  of  a  Country  Bookworm 
{Stanesby  &  Co.)  are  inscribed  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  some 
deftly-turned  stanzas,  and  show  in  other  ways  the  sincerest 
admiration,  in  addition  to  some  very  touching  proofs  that  Mr. 
Lang  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  are  not  merely  writers  of  excellent 
ballades,  but  causes  of  balladery  in  others.  Everybody  will  re¬ 
spond  to  a  ballade  with  the  refrain  “  of  Austin  Dobson — Andrew 
Lang,”  the  “  Envoy  ”  of  which  goes  thus : — 

How  soothed  our  souls — what  words  can  tell  ? — 

With  rondeau,  ballade,  villanelle  ; 

How  robbed  of  many  a  bitter  pang 
15y  Austin  Dobson — Andrew  Lang. 

Mr.  Hutchinson’s  poetic  tributes  show  a  pretty  gift  of  rhyming 
and  genuine  bibliophilism,  and  all  who  think  with  “genial  Lang, 
of  bookman’s  fame,”  that  life’s  too  short  to  read  long  poems  may 
enjoy  his  bright  and  brief  essays  in  verse. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Turner’s  “Royal  Institution”  lectures — Count 
Tolstoi  as  Novelist  and  Thinker  (Triibner  &  Co.) — comprise  a 
thoughtful  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  novelist 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  his  two  greatest  works,  Anna  Karenina 
and  War  and  Peace. 

AVe  have  received  new  editions  of  Air.  E.  J.  Alather’s  Nor’ard 
■of  the  Dogger,  with  illustrations  by  J.  R.  Wells  and  C.  J. 
Staniland,  R.I.  (Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon’s  Poems 
{London:  Mullen.  Alelbourne :  Alassina);  Professor  Alasson’s 
De  Quincey,  “  English  Alen  of  Letters  ”  series  (Macmillan) ; 
Essays  on  the  English  Poets,  by  J.  II.  Lowell,  in  the  “  Camelot  ” 
series  of  reprints — Lessing  appears  among  these  English  poets — 
{Walter  Scott),  and  a  translation  of  Carmen  in  the  “  Pocket 
Library  ”  of  Alessrs.  Routledge  &  Sons. 

AVe  have  also  received  the  fourth  edition  of  the  admirable 
Cosmographic  Atlas  of  Alessrs.  AV.  &  A.  Iv.  Johnston,  for  com¬ 
pleteness  and  accuracy  a  most  valuable  publication. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

LESS  reasonable  occasions  than  the  present  have  been 
frequently  taken  for  the  promulgation  or  suggestion  of 
alarmist  ideas  as  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Although  the  applications  for  the  new  Russian  Loan  have 
been  very  much  less  even  in  France  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  amount  of  money  which  is  now 
waiting  for  investment  and  the  vast  growth  of  Stock 
Exchange  gambling  with  no  idea  of  investment  at  all,  still 
the  loan  has  been  subscribed.  The  most  elaborate  assurances 
have,  of  course,  been  given  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
money,  and  it  would  appear  that  some  former  creditors  of 
Russia,  less  venturous  than  her  new  purse-bearers,  are  likely 
to  cause  the  devotion  of  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  new  loan 
to  an  excellent  object  by  claiming  their  right  to  be  paid 
off  out  of  it.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  probable,  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  a 
Power  which  has  been  notoriously  out  at  elbows  for  some 
time  past,  is  and  will  be  for  some  little  time  to  come  in 
funds.  There  may  be  much  reasonable  hope  that  the 
possession  of  the  sinews  of  war  will  not  too  directly  lead  to 
the  making  of  war,  but  there  must  also  be  some  not  wholly 
■unreasonable  fear  of  a  contrary  event. 

The  recent  bickerings  between  certain  organs  of  German 
and  Austrian  opinion,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Principalities  and  kingdoms  of  the  Danube,  have  also  done 
something  to  cause  an  anxiety  which  the  almost  ostentatious 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  rulers  of  the  two 
German  Empires  recognizes  in  the  very  fact  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  allay  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  that  equivocal 
■compliments  exchanged  between  unofficial,  or  even  semi¬ 
official,  speakers  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  mean  very  little. 
The  basis  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  is  the  most  solid  of 
all  bases — a  clear,  strong,  and  well-understood  community  of 
interest ;  and  it  is  not  a  few  hard  words  that  will  break 
such  foundations  up.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  to  the  Austrian 
capital  brought  to  the  surface  a  fact  well  enough  known 
before — the  fact  that,  putting  interest  aside,  there  is  very 
little  love  lost  between  North  and  South  Germans.  This, 
if  not  a  fatal,  is  an  awkward  fact,  and  it  is  especially 
awkward  because  the  most  probable  or  least  improbable 
danger  to  peace  lies  in  a  quarter  where  Austria’s,  and  not 
Germany’s,  interests  are  directly  affected.  Now  the  most 
galling  weapon  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  German  ill-temper 
with  Austria  is  the  reminder  or  the  insinuation  of  this 
very  thing.  The  Pomeranian  grenadier  is  not  very  likely 
to  have  to  fight  for  his  own  hearth  against  Russia  this 
moment ;  and  though  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one 
to  foretell  what  is  going  to  happen  in  France,  there  is  no 
•ostensible  reason  why  Germany’s  interests  there  should 
compel  her  to  take  more  active  steps  than  at  any  time 
■during  the  last  seventeen  years.  But  ill-luck,  successful 
intrigues,  and  some  personal  unwisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Seiivia,  have  put  matters  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube  in  a  much  more  dangerous  condition  than  they 
have  been  in  since  the  Eastern  Roumelian  insurrection. 
The  actual  origin  of  the  time-honoured  adage  about  pinch¬ 
ing  shoes  is  said  to  have  referred  to  a  conjugal  difficulty, 
and  no  one  probably  but  King  Milan  can  tell  whether  his 
late  Queen’s  disobedience,  ill- temper,  and  headstrong  ways 
were  absolutely  intolerable  But  it  does  not,  to  speak 
mildly,  appear  that  his  divorce  has  strengthened  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  well  disposed,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  it  has  excited  those  who  are  not  well 
■dispose  k  The  new  Servian  demagogic  agitation  has,  more¬ 
over,  taken  a  form  considerably  more  dangerous  and  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  mere  personal  attacks  on  the  Kino, 
or  even  than  mere  general  readiness  to  do  Russia’s  hests. 


The  old  absurdities  of  the  ethnologists  and  the  history- 
mongers,  which  have  been  found  so  potent  before,  and 
especially  ten  years  ago,  have  been  revived,  and  a  Pan- 
Servian  party  howls  for  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  larger 
Servian  kingdom  or  State,  including  these  districts,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  probably  other  provinces  as  well.  It  is,  of 
course,  needless  to  point  out  that  Servia  could  in  no  case  be 
strong  enough  to  discharge  justly  the  difficult  task  of  ruling 
the  large  Mohammedan  population  of  Bosnia  and  similarly 
situated  provinces  ;  that  the  historical  and  ethnological 
arguments  are  the  merest  madness  and  moonshine  ;  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  the  most  transparent  of  blinds  for 
carrying  on  a  movement  against  Austria  in  the  Russian 
interest.  Such  arguments  have  no  effect,  except  on  per¬ 
sons  who  are  both  reasonable  and  honest.  There  are 
doubtless  reasonable  persons  and  there  are  doubtless  honest 
persons  among  those  who  advocate  the  playing  of  these 
fantastic  tricks  with  kingdoms  and  provinces.  But,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  the  reasonable  people  are  not  honest, 
and  the  honest  people  are  not  reasonable. 

There  are  other  causes  of  disquiet  in  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula  from  the  still  unsettled  Bulgarian  difficulty  downwards. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  much  detailed  attention 
upon  them  here  or  to  recur,  except  in  passing,  to  the  curious 
outbreak  of  Russian  ill-temper  with  England  which  was 
noticed  last  week.  That  outbreak  has  found  a  few  excuses 
in  rather  unexpected  quarters,  but  it  has  been  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  recognized  that,  if  Russia  can  see  any  wrong  done  to 
herself  by  the  opening  up  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  not  of 
one  only,  of  a  river  communicating  with  one  of  the  great 
trade  highways  of  the  world,  and  passing  through  territory 
at  a  great  distance  from  her  own,  and  over  which  she  has  no 
sort  of  rights,  she  must  be  left  to  become  reasonable  again 
as  best  she  can.  Some  very  sensible  Russians  themselves 
have  suggested  that,  instead  of  grumbling  at  the  English  for 
opening  the  Karun  to  commerce,  Russia  had  better  make 
use  of  it  for  that  purpose  herself.  The  advice  is  excellent, 
though,  as  the  principal  exports  of  Russia  on  seas  anywhere 
near  the  Persian  Gulf  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  limited  to 
convicts  on  their  way  to  Saghalien  and  Siberia,  it  is  not 
immediately  clear  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  But  that  is 
no  affair  of  England’s,  which  has  no  desires  or  intentions 
of  monopoly  in  the  matter.  Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  the 
desire  of  really  important  Russian  authorities  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  on  any  such  absurd  pretext. 
It  is  to  Europe,  therefore,  that  we  must  rather  look,  at  any 
rate  for  the  moment,  and  no  one  can  look  long  without  per¬ 
ceiving  how  exceedingly  important  it  is  that  Germany’s  hands 
should  be  strengthened  in  every  reasonable  way  for  dis¬ 
charging  that  office  of  peace-keeper  for  which  no  other  Con¬ 
tinental  Power  possesses  at  once  the  like  ability  and  the  like 
interest.  We  have  often  before,  and  recently  in  particular, 
pointed  out  what  madness  it  would  be  for  France  to  let  her¬ 
self  be  beguiled  by  Russia  into  aggressive  movements.  But 
French  affairs  are  in  such  a  staggering  state  that  no  one  can 
tell  in  what  direction  they  may  take  a  plunge,  if  some  sudden 
impulse  is  given,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  Czar  could  resist  the  temptation  of  an  alliance  in  which, 
as  has  been  frequently  shown,  the  hope  of  gain  would  be 
mainly  his,  and  the  fear  of  loss  mainly  his  ally’s.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  stands  in  reality  between  Europe 
and  a  European  war,  except  the  redoubted  and,  for  the 
moment,  peace-desiring  strength  of  Germany;  and  if  serious 
disorders  were  to  arise  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  whole 
peaceable  exertion  of  that  strength  would  be  required  in 
order  to  avoid  a  general  overturn.  That  such  a  general 
overturn  might  be  by  no  means  wholly  disastrous  to  an 
England  prepared  to  play  the  great  game  boldly  and  warily 
is  very  true.  But  it  may  be  left  to  any  Englishman  to 
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say  whether  he  thinks  his  country  is  so  prepared.  The  I 
general  tenor  of  debates  in  Parliament  does  not  look  much 
like  it ;  the  tone  of  comment  in  the  most  diverse  quarters 
on  such  matters  as  are  of  principal  concern  just  now  does 
not  look  like  it ;  and  the  extraordinary  attempt  to  make  one 
man  do  the  work  of  a  dozen,  and  to  escape  the  onus  and 
risk  of  sending-  one  English  battalion  only  to  Souakin  by 
incurring  the  risk  and  blame  of  leaving  half  a  battalion 
only  at  Cairo,  does  not  look  like  it.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  we  are  not  anxious  to  fish  in  troubled  waters 
just  now,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  most  sensible,  if  not 
the  most  glorious,  policy  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
man  who  has  most  power  to  trouble  or  still  the  waters  as 
he  chooses. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

IF  there  be  any  citizen  of  Birmingham  who  can  rise  above 
the  small  personal  controversies  of  current  politics  and 
survey  the  great  issues  of  national  policy  as  a  whole,  he  ought 
to  be  very  keenly,  if  not  resentfully,  conscious,  quite  apart 
from  any  party  prepossessions,  of  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  Mr.  Goschen’s  appeals  to  him.  When 
the  other  night  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  briefly 
recapitulated  the  main  topics  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  at 
the  Bingley  Hall  demonstration,  and  then  proceeded  to  give 
his  own  able  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  public  affairs 
and  of  the  Ministerial  dealings  with  them,  we  should  imagine 
that  even  a  Gladstonian  must  have  felt  that  Mr.  Goschen’s 
oratorical  methods  are  the  more  respectful  to  the  great  Mid¬ 
land  town  which  boasts  itself  the  headquarters  of  political 
Liberalism.  Even  supposing  such  a  listener  to  hold  the 
true  Gladstonian  faith  as  to  the  riot  at  Mitchelstown,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  or  the  inquiry  into  the  shooting 
of  Ivinsella,  he  might  yet  feel  a  little  aggrieved  at  the 
assumption  that  a  re-hash  of  these  cold  controversial  baked- 
rneats  was  good  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  Birmingham 
board.  After  all,  he  may  have  asked  himself,  what  if  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  account  of  these  matters  is  the  correct  and 
that  of  the  Government  the  incorrect  one  1  Are  we  seri¬ 
ously  expected  to  draw  therefrom  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Irish  policy  is  the  wise  and  just  policy,  and 
that  of  his  opponents  the  foolish  and  the  unjust  one  1  If 
we  are  not  expected  to  draw  this  inference,  what  a  waste 
of  our  valuable  time  to  spend  hours  in  rehearsing  these  old 
disputes,  and  never  to  get  to  business — the  business  of 
Home  Buie  versus  Separation — at  all  1  If  we  are  expected 
to  draw  that  inference — if  Mr.  Gladstone  really  thinks 
that,  once  he  can  convince  Birmingham  of  the  misbehaviour 
of  the  Irish  Constabulary  at  Mitchelstown,  of  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  officials  of  an  Irish  prison,  or  of  the  failure 
of  justice  which  occurred  at  the  “  sort  of  a  trial  ”  held  in 
the  Ivinsella  case,  we  shall  straightway  confess  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  and  an  Irish  Executive  ought  to  be  established 
in  Dublin — then  what  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
great  centre,  what  an  affront  to  the  political  capacity  of 
“  the  head-quarters  of  provincial  Liberalism  ”  !  It  is  surely 
not  improbable  that  reflections  of  this  sort  should  have 
found  their  way  into  a  good  many  Gladstonian  minds. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  apparently  unconscious  of 
suggesting  them  proves  nothing.  His  association  with 
Parnellism  has  entirely  demoralized  his  sense  of  political 
proportion.  By  dint  of  perpetually  handling  these  rag- 
dolls  of  Nationalist  fiction  with  which  his  new  allies  supply 
him,  by  dint  of  dressing  them  up  for  rhetorical  present¬ 
ment  to  audiences,  and  bolstering  them  up  for  reproduction 
in  Parliament  after  Mr.  Balfour  has  knocked  the  stuffing 
out  of  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  to  believe,  not  only 
in  their  reality,  not  only  in  then  importance,  but  actually 
in  their  exclusive  relevance  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  governing  Ireland.  He  has  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  the  reversal  of  a  national  policy  of  ninety  years’ 
standing,  and  the  severance  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
two  mutually  repellent  fragments,  is  really  and  truly  a  mere 
corollary  to  the  question  of  “  Mr.  O’Brien’s  breeches.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very  properly  credited 
his  Birmingham  audience  with  a  less  childish  conception  of 
national  policy  than  this.  They  cannot  complain  of  him,  at 
any  rate,  that  he  lingers  unduly  long  over  the  wretched 
wrangles  which  beset,  or  rather  which  are,  the  Irish 
Question,  in  the  apparent  view  of  the  Gladstonian  party. 
Mr.  Gosciien  paid  his  hearers  and  the  larger  public  whom 
he  addressed  the  compliment  of  assuming  that  they  would 
judge  the  present  Government,  not  upon  any  petty  issues 


of  minor  Executive  policy,  but  upon  their  general  claim  to 
have  adequately  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in 
domestic  matters,  and  to  have  worthily  represented  it  in  foreign 
affairs.  And  the  manner  in  which  the  claim  was  set  forth 
was  undoubtedly  very  effective.  On  finance — the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  chapter  of  Ministerial  policy — and  on  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  legislation  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  an 
excellent  story  to  tell,  and  he  told  it  in  a  manner  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  a  large  popular 
audience.  Probably  the  mere  money  value  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill  to  the  provincial  ratepayer  has  never  been 
so  aptly  brought  home  to  him  as  it  was  by  the  little  piece 
of  local  statistics  which  Mr.  Goschen  had  had  prepared  for 
him  for  the  special  edification  of  the  people  of  Birmingham. 
His  reference  to  his  own  great  financial  coup  and  to  the 
recent  “  fall  in  Goschens  ”  gave  opportune  occasion  for  an 
exposure  of  a  very  characteristic  stroke  of  Gladstonian 
tactics — the  endeavour  to  make  use  of  the  decline  in  the 
new  Consols — a  decline  wholly  due  to  stringency  in  the 
money  market — to  discredit  the  success  of  the  Conversion 
scheme.  Even  the  Wheel-tax  Mr.  Gosciien  dealt  with  in 
the  same  spirit  of  confidence  that  ran  through  the  rest  of 
his  speech ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  that 
particular  proposal,  we  must  admit  that  his  remarks  upon 
the  effect  of  “  agitation,”  in  its  modern  development,  upon 
our  fiscal  policy  are  well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  His 
humorously-imagined  forecast  of  the  result  which  would 
have  followed  from  his  attempting  to  tax  mural  advertise¬ 
ments — namely,  that  it  would  have  led  to  an  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  bill-stickers  and  the  “  associated  trade  ”  of 
brushmaker  which  would  have  culminated  in  a  procession, 
headed  by  a  few  members  of  Parliament  who  had  been 
assured  by  the  bill-stickers  in  their  constituencies  that,  if  a 
tax  was  put  upon  these  advertisements,  “  it  would  mean  the 
“  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  degradation  of  English  com- 
“  merce  ” — this  bright  and  lively  burlesque  of  onp  of  the 
“  movements”  which  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have 
nowadays  to  meet  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  actual  expe¬ 
rience  ;  while  the  gravity  of  the  consequences  to  which  the 
growing  frequency  of  such  movements  must  lead  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate.  Mr.  Goschen  certainly  did  not  do  so  in 
saying  that,  “  if  agitation  is  always  to  be  allowed  to  warp  the 
“  judgment  upon  the  imposition  of  every  new  tax,  you  will 
“  ultimately  be  reduced  to  this — that,  when  you  want  money 
“  for  the  public  Exchequer,  you  will  have  recourse  only  to 
“  the  Income-tax,  and  when  you  want  money  for  local  pur- 
“  poses,  you  will  have  recourse  only  to  the  ratepayer.”  Mr. 
Gosciien,  however,  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  “  broadening 
“  the  sources  of  revenue  ”  by  the  introduction  of  a  Wheel- 
tax,  is  yet  fully  entitled  to  boast  that  he  has  done  more 
in  the  direction  of  thus  enlarging  the  area  of  taxation 
than  has  been  done  by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
late  years.  His  description  of  the  operator  in  foreign  or 
American  stocks  who  returns  from  his  dealings  in  taxed 
securities  during  the  day  to  drink  his  taxed  champagne  at 
dinner,  and  to  work  oft'  its  effects  by  a  gallop  on  a  taxed 
“  pleasure-horse  ”  the  next  morning,  recalls  a  passage  from 
the  writings  of  Sydney  Smith,  of  which  one  is  always  glad 
to  be  reminded,  but  it  was  a  good  party  hit  into  the 
bargain.  Whatever  else  we  may  think  of  the  merits  of 
the  particular  provisions  referred  to  in  Mr.  Goschen’s 
financial  arrangements  for  1888-9,  they  at  least  afford  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  charge  against  him  of  having 

framed  a  rich  man’s  Budget, 
i  ^  0 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  one  of  the  most  notable 
passages  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  because  we  desire  to  fix 
public  attention  on  a  matter  of  which  little  has  been  heard 
hitherto,  but  much  will  have  to  be  said  hereafter.  Speaking 
of  the  “  fearful  waste  of  time  of  the  House  ”  and  its  causes, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remarked  that  “  one  of 
“  the  great  difficulties  was  the  absence  of  responsible  leader- 
“  ship  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.” 
He  went  on  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  views 
as  to  the  delay  of  public  business  are  founded  rather  upon 
theory  than  on  actual  experience,  because  circumstances 
have  prevented  his  giving  that  continuous  presence  in 
the  House  which  might  have  ensured  the  guidance  of 
the  Opposition  at  least  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  in 
his  absence,  when  there  was  any  leadership  at  all,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  “  roystering  boisterous  soldier  of 
“  fortune.”  This  situation,  which  would  be  dangerous  at 
any  time,  is  doubly  so  at  a  period  when  an  alliance 
has  been  formed  between  the  regular  Opposition  and 
certain  men  “  whose  former  duty  it  was,  or  who  con- 
!  “  sidered  it  formerly  at  least  to  be  their  duty,  to  prove  the 
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“  incompetence  of  Parliament.”  In  almost  every  word 
of  this  we  can  concur;  as  to  the  fact,  indeed,  we  agree 
entirely ;  it  is  only  on  the  question  of  the  assignment,  of 
responsibility  that  we  differ.  The  tactics  of  the  “  roystering 
“  boisterous  soldier  of  fortune  ”  are,  indeed,  notorious,  and 
no  description  can  exaggerate  the  resolute  malice  of  his 
manoeuvres.  But  Mr.  Goschen  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
thinking — or,  at  any  rate,  overstrains  courtesy  in  assuming — 
that  these  are  only  the  ill-regulated  evolutions  of  dashing 
lieutenants,  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  very 
often  to  the  House,  but  he  has  been  just  often  enough  to 
set  the  ball  of  obstruction  rolling.  From  the  opposition  to 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill  down  to  the  envenomed  debates  on 
the  Irish  Constabulary  Vote,  it  will  have  been  observed  by 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case. 


THE  COST  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


WE  deal  elsewhere  with  the  general  and  especially 
with  the  domestic  aspect  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech 
at  Birmingham.  But  there  is  one  special  part  of  it  which 
is  worth  special  attention.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  already  taking  account  of 
next  year’s  Ways  and  Means,  and  that,  more  particularly, 
he  is  ascertaining  what  money  may  be  wanted  for  naval  and 
military  service.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  said 
on  that  subject  at  Birmingham,  he  thinks  it  not  too  soon 
to  prepare  the  country  for  a  bolder  scheme  of  expenditure 
for  the  navy,  if  not  for  the  army  also.  Or  if,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  no  extraordinary  expenditure  has  been  de¬ 
cided  on,  then,  at  any  rate,  we  have  here  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  coming  forward  to  proclaim  his  belief  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  the  well-being  of  its  popula¬ 
tions,  the  safety  of  its  trade  if  not  of  its  territory,  demand 
that  more  money  should  be  spent  to  make  the  navy  strong. 
That  we  must  take  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  very  impres¬ 
sive  portion  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  which  came  last.  It 
may  be  suspected  that,  in  resolving  to  reduce  the  interest  on 
Consols,  Mr.  Goschen  took  account  of  the  very  considera¬ 
tions  which  he  advanced  on  Wednesday  evening.  Ho 
Jingo,  no  Alarmist,  but  by  nature  and  training  a  man  of 
business  and  calculation,  he  foresaw  that  a  time  was  at  hand 
when — as  he  now  intimates — new  sacrifices  must  be  made 
to  sustain  and  carry  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  to  reduce  the  national  expenses 
in  one  way  is  a  means  of  providing  for  outlay  in  others. 
Mr.  Goschen  would  not  say,  probably,  that  any  considerable 
sacrifices  are  needed  at  once ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  these 
remarks  of  his  are  a  prelude  to  the  publication  of  any  great 
scheme  of  defence-expenditure.  But  in  good  time,  though 
not  an  hour  too  soon,  he  does  proclaim  that  new  conditions 
have  arisen  to  compel  us  to  greater  sacrifices  for  safety’s 
sake.  The  enormously  increased  cost  of  war  material  has 
to  be  reckoned  with,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
half  a  dozen  foreign  navies  afloat,  where  before  there  was 
only  one  worth  thinking  of.  Every  year  we  have  to  depend 
more  largely  for  food  on  ship-borne  foreign  supplies.  “  And 
“  then  ”  (here  we  quote  from  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech)  “  there 
“  is  a  new  symptom,  which  you  may  watch  in  every  direc- 
“  tion :  we  are  getting  more  and  more  neighbours,  closer 
“  neighbours,  with  all  our  possessions  beyond  sea.  We 
“  may  attempt  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  European  com- 
“  plications — and  more  and  more,  perhaps,  the  policy  has 
“  been  followed  of  withdrawing  ourselves  from  European 
“  complications.  But  we  now  find  Europe  in  Asia  and 
“  Africa ;  and  in  whatever  direction  our  commerce  expands 
“  or  our  liabilities  increase,  in  those  directions  we  find  rivals 
“  (I  hope  not  opponents)  whom  we  had  not  seen  before.  .  .  . 
“  \ye  have  no  wall  of  sea  encircling  our  vast  possessions  in 
“  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  those  directions  it  be- 
“  hoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard ;  and  for  these  new  dangers, 
“  for  these  increasing  anxieties,  it  is  necessary  that  such 
“  sacrifices  should  be  made  as  the  new  circumstances  may 
*e  call  for.” 

Coming  from  Mr.  Goschen,  a  cautious  man  of  commerce, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  “  calm-minded  ”  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Morley  himself  in  that 
particular,  these  expositions  and  these  warnings  are  most 
impressive ;  and  all  the  more  impressive  are  they  likely  to 
prove  because  the  speaker  is  no  Lord  Randolph,  to  forget 
while  addressing  a  public  audience  that  he  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  answerable  to  his  colleagues.  For  other 


reasons  also  we  may  hope  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  will 
have  its  full  effect  on  the  public  mind ;  which  would  be  far  less 
torpid  than  it  seems  to  be  if  it  were  more  often  addressed 
in  like  manner  by  men  of  similar  authority.  We  who  call 
ourselves  “  publicists  ”  may  write  of  such  high  matters  with 
knowledge  enough,  and  with  no  deficiency  of  earnestness 
and  iteration  ;  but  the  public — (small  blame  to  it) — stands 
off  in  doubt  till  the  men  who  know  all  and  are  responsible 
for  all  speak  out.  That  is  the  explanation  of  what  these 
very  men  complain  of  sometimes  as  “  the  apathy  of  the 
“  public.”  A  little  more  speaking  out,  and  much  less 
apathy ;  of  that  we  are  persuaded.  The  nation  is  sound. 
Whatever  else  may  have  gone  wrong,  neither  the  courage, 
nor  the  patriotism,  nor  the  common-sense  of  the  English 
people  has  suffered  any  decline.  The  pessimist  may  be 
pardoned  much,  for  he  is  much  in  the  right  of  it,  look¬ 
ing  at  affairs  as  they  actually  are.  But,  supposing  him^  to 
be  an  Englishman,  his  pulses  can  have  no  communication 
with  the  pulses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  if  he  does  not 
know  that  it  is  as  sound  a  people  at  this  hour  as  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  great  days  of  Elizabeth.  But  of  course  it 
must  be  taught  and  led.  It  must  not  be  left  to  wander  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  or  even  in  the  twilight  of  doubt. 
Bo  our  rulers  fancy  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
courage  of  the  country  should  be  manifested  1  Let  them 
call  upon  it  a  little.  Do  they  doubt  its  patriotism  1  Let 
them  remember  that  the  patriotism  that  goes  swaggering 
about  the  streets  without  invitation  is  not  a  natural  pro¬ 
duct  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  sort  it  does  produce  waits 
till  it  is  called  upon,  and  that  it  has  never  yet  been  known 
to  answer  sluggishly.  Do  they  despair  of  its  common-sense  1 
Let  them  instruct  it,  as  Mr.  Goschen  does ;  and  do  so  with¬ 
out  fear  that  the  lesson  may  be  thrown  away  because  of  some 
lack  of  the  old  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  That  we  more  par¬ 
ticularly  insist  upon  for  a  reason  supplied  by  Mr.  Goschen 
himself.  He  declares  himself  deeply  anxious  lest  the  dema¬ 
gogue  should  have  too  great  a  hold  upon  an  all-powerful 
democracy,  and  so  sway  its  decisions  this  way  and  that ; 
the  democracy  being  forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
fixed  ideas  on  foreign  and  colonial  policy  are  necessary  to 
the  welfare  and  perhaps  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire. 
But  to  us  it  seems  that  this  anxiety  will  not  become  quite 
reasonable  till  the  people  show  themselves  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  an  authority  beyond  that  of  the  demagogue.  So  far  they 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  these  matters,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  ready  to  learn  of  the  best  and  to  be  taught 
by  the  highest ;  and  if  the  best  and  the  highest  do  not 
choose  to  open  their  mouths  and  deliver  forth  plain  speech, 
who  is  to  blame  for  that  1 

Of  course  we  may  be  disappointed,  but  we  fancy  that  the 
response  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech,  the  sensible  effect  of  it, 
will  justify  these  remarks;  which  we  may  hope  for  all  the 
more  because  his  admonitions  are  keenly  pointed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  Anglo-Russian  complica¬ 
tions  in  Persia,  the  Anglo-German  troubles  in  Africa,  will 
carry  them  home  to  every  Englishman  who  is  concerned 
with  the  trade  prosperity  of  these  islands.  And,  in  view  of 
such  complications  and  troubles,  who  will  take  it  upon 
himself  to  deny  that,  if  we  are  to  keep  free  of  “  entangling 
“  alliances,”  if  we  are  to  stand  out  of  all  arrangements  for 
mutual  support,  we  should  be  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  1  Evidently  Mr.  Goschen  means  that  we  should 
be  strong  enough.  That  is  his  way  of  settling  the  question, 
which  undoubtedly  has  to  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other 
if  we  propose  to  go  on  in  peace  and  quietness. 


TAFFY  AS  A  WILL-MAKER. 

THE  extraordinary  story  told  in  the  Probate  Court  last 
Saturday,  and  the  general  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Butt  at  the  end  of  the  evidence,  must  have  been 
read  with  interest  in  “  gallant  little  Wales.”  With  certain 
definite  and  well-understood  exceptions  the  Welsh  are  a 
law-abiding  people,  and  seldom  appear  before  a  “  red  judge.” 
It  would  be  an  exaggerated  and  unfair  thing  to  say  that 
Taffy  generically  is  now  a  thief,  whatever  Taffy  specifically 
may  once  have  been.  Still,  he  occasionally  follows  the 
example  of  Autolycus,  and  he  seems  inclined  to  believe 
that,  if  a  man  does  not  make  a  will  for  himself,  somebody 
else  ought  to  make  it  for  him.  The  case  of  Williams  v. 
Main  waring  has  been  judicially  consigned  to  that  particular 
form  of  oblivion  known  in  the  trade  as  submission  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  But  before  the  grave 
closes  over  it  in  the  office  ol  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasui j , 
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the  public  may  be  interested,  and  perhaps  amused,  to  learn 
how  testamentary  arrangements  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
Principality.  The  verdict  of  thejury,  who  found  the  alleged 
will  of  William  Main  waring  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  un¬ 
blushing  effrontery  with  which  the  authors  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  described  their  handiwork,  relieves  the  narrator  of  the 
transaction  from  the  irksome  necessity  of  qualifications,  re¬ 
serves,  and  other  devices  of  the  literary  hedger.  William 
Mainwaring,  ot  Penile  Estyll,  near  Swansea,  died  intestate 
in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Before  his  death  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  dispose  of  his  property,  and  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
his  life,  in  particular,  begged  that  a  solicitor  might  be  sent 
for.  His  wife  and  daughters  objected,  on  the  curious  ground 
that  the  house  was  not  tidy  enough,  and  on  Tuesday  night 
Mr.  Mainwaring  expired.  Mrs.  Mainwaring  thus  succeeded 
in  her  object,  which  was  plainly  to  prevent  her  husband  from 
making  a  will.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  father’s  death, 
Philip  Mainwaring  met  a  checkweigher  named  Davies, 
who  asked  him  about  the  affairs  of  the  family,  when  the 
worthy  PniLip  commented  with  some  freedom  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  female  relatives.  Davies,  who  must  be  a  man  of 
resources,  or  at  least  of  resource,  suggested  a  more  excellent 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  that  method  of  relief  for 
vexation  which  is  vulgarly  called  “  swearing  at  large.” 
Davies  pointed  out  that  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  might  be  applied  to  wills  as  well  as  to  anything 
else,  and  that  it  there  was  no  old  testament  there  might 
soon  be  a  new  one.  Mr.  Davies’s  theory  was  speedily 
translated  into  practice.  Furnished  with  ten  of  Mr. 
Mainwaring’s  genuine  signatures,  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
number  of  copies,  from  which  Philip  picked  out  the  one 
which  most  vividly  recalled  to  him  the  writing  of  his  beloved 
and  revered  father. 

Philip,  however,  like  Lord  Clive,  practised  great  modera¬ 
tion.  He  would  not  accept  from  the  virtuous  checkweigher, 
who  seems  to  be  a  singularly  disinterested  person,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  should  leave  everything  to  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  he  bequeathed  fourteen  leasehold  houses  to  his 
mamma,  satisfied  Davies  with  the  modest  remuneration  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  contented  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  the  inheritance,  thus  inflicting  a  righteous  punishment 
upon  his  unworthy  sisters.  The  witnesses  to  this  document 
were  J ohn  Davies  and  his  brother.  The  attestation  of  John 
Davies  had  the  effect  of  invalidating  his  legacy ;  but  even 
Welsh  checkweighers  cannot  know  everything.  The  other 
Davies  had  not  even  the  illusory  hope  of  an  impossible  be¬ 
quest  to  stimulate  his  natural  taste  for  forgery  and  obliging  J 
his  friends.  When  Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  shown  the  will 
she  entirely  refused  to  accept  it  as  genuine.  Davies,  with 
an  assurance  which  should  lead  him  to  an  elevated  situa¬ 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another,  applied  for  probate,  propounded 
the  will,  and  swore  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had  seen  the 
testator  sign  his  name  in  the  proper  place.  I11  November 
18S6  a  compromise  was  effected,  under  which  Davies 
kindly  agreed  to  take  the  reduced  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
as  compensation  for  “  trouble  and  annoyance,”  while  Philip 
took  horses,  carts,  and  money,  leaving  the  residue  to 
Mrs.  Mainwaring.  A  lamer  conclusion  of  an  enterprising 
swindle  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  known.  But,  as  the 
Greek  tragedian  reminds  us,  we  must  look  to  the  end,  and 
this  was  not  the  end  of  “  Mr.  Mainwaring’s  will.”  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  herself  made  a  will  in  favour  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  this  did  not  suit  Philip’s  elastic,  but  not 
altogether  indefinite  or  unintelligible,  code  of  morals. 
Meanwhile  he  had  occupied  one  of  the  houses  taken  by  his 
mother  under  the  compromise;  she  gave  him  notice  to 
quit ;  he  refused  to  go  ;  and  there  was  a  summons  before  a 
magistrate,  which  resulted  in  his  being  convicted  of  wilful 
damage.  The  Mainwarings  being  on  these  agreeable  terms, 
Philip  went  with  John  Davies  to  a  solicitor,  and  confessed 
the  forgery.,  Ugly  rumours  began  to  spread,  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring’s  younger  daughters  moved  to  revoke  the 
letters  of  administration.  Then  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with 
that  delightful  freedom  from  pedantic  consistency  which 
indicates  the  essential  superiority  of  the  feminine  mind, 
declared  that  the  will  was  genuine,  and  that  she  had  only 
doubted  it  before  because  she  thought  Davies  an  odd  per¬ 
son  for  her  husband  to  have  employed.  This  was  not 
quite  good  enough  for  an  English  jury,  especially  as  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  s  own  witnesses  explained,  with  exemplary 
candour,  that  they  had  forged  the  will  which  she  said  was 
Mr.  Mainwaring’s.  The  younger  daughters  have  now 
established  their  right  to  a  share  of  their  father’s  estate — 
or  what  is  left  of  it — -and  the  Principality  remains  possessed 
of  some  very  queer  inhabitants. 


TIIE  ART  CONGRESS. 

THE  results  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress— the  first  of 
the  kind,  we  believe,  of  which  the  Historic  Muse  has 
cognizance — are  unimpressive.  This,  of  course,  is  no  worse 
than  was  expected.  A  scientific  gathering  is  all  plain  sail- 
ing ;  for  science  is'  positive,  and  when  a  number  of  men  and 
women  meet  to  debate  of  scientific  possibilities  and  formulate 
scientific  results,  they  meet  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
material,  whose  value  and  extent  are  mathematically  de¬ 
monstrable.  '  But  art  is  an  indeterminate  quantity,  and 
from  a  discussion  of  art  the  most  that  can  be  looked  for  is 
either  a  conflict  of  opinions  or  an  examination  of  material 
interests.  There  was  no  hope  at  Liverpool  of  the  second  of 
these  things — the  race  of  artists  being  still  a  mere  congeries 
of  individualities ;  a  body  of  workers  (that  is  to  say)  so 
deeply  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence  (which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  power  of  selling  as  much  as  one  will 
for  the  biggest  prices  one  cares  to  ask),  that,  outside 
the  Royal  Academy  at  least,  anything  like  trades-unionism 
is  impossible.  As  for  the  first,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
there  is  as  yet  but  little  in  common  between  the  Artist 
and  (say)  the  average  Irish  member.  True  it  is  that  Mr. 
Brett,  A.R.A.,  read  a  paper  whose  object  appears  to  have 
j  been  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  decorative  art  except 
the  pictorial,  and  that  this  piece  of  “  bold  advertisement  ” 

;  (for  so  it  seems  to  have  seemed)  was  received  with  a  certain 
feeble  show  of  temper  ;  and  true  it  is,  too,  that,  in  a  paper 
:  strangely  miscalled  “  The  Tendencies  of  Modern  Art,”  Mr.  F.. 
Bate  was  ill  advised  enough  to  call  in  question  the  com¬ 
petency  and  good  faith  of  the  Hanging  Committee  at 
Burlington  House,  and  to  accuse  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
the  person  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
then  officiating  as  President  of  the  Section  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  of  something  like  practical  dishonesty.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  debates  were  disheartening  and  un¬ 
eventful.  A  number  of  enthusiasts  delivered  addresses; 
a  number  of  enthusiasts  replied  to  the  said  addresses ;  a 
number  of  enthusiasts  (of  both  sexes)  looked  on,  and  saw 
fair  play ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  air 
was  plangent  with  the  banalities  of  art  criticism ;  there  was 
a  constant  recurrence  of  such  old  friends  as  “  sense  of 
“  beauty,  ’  “  mission  of  the  artist,”  “  moral  elevation,”  and 
“  improve  and  beautify  the  homes  of  the  poor.”  One  orator 
(an  architect,  we  believe)  declared  that  the  right  and  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  show  men  how  to  rise,  as  with  stepping- 
stones,  upon  the  bones  of  their  dead  selves,  and  there  was 
none  to  say  him  nay ;  another  asserted  that  redemption 
is  only  to  be  found  in  Braun’s  photographs  of  the  Old 
Masters,  and  that  they  who  lay  out  their  money  in  Royal 
Academicians  may  just  as  profitably  furnish  a  library  with 
three-volume  novels — a  remark  that  was  (so  far  as  we  can 
judge)  received  without  enthusiasm.  The  result  of  all  this 
second-hand  Ruskinism  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less 
depressing ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Congress  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Perhaps  the 
genus  irritabile  may  show  to  greater  advantage  next  year 
at  Edinburgh,  where  the  second  Congress  is  to  be  held, 
and  where,  since  “  Custom  maketli  Ease,”  the  assembled 
artists,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  that  they  can  differ  when 
they  like,  and  that  to  some  definite  and  practical  purpose. 

The  fashion  of  saying  nothing  appears  to  have  been  set 
by  the  President,  who  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  and 
who,  while  he  went  so  far,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  accuse  the 
Abstract  Englishman  of  a  distinct  and  dreadful  indifference 
to  Beauty,  went  so  far,  on  the  other,  as  to  tell  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  said  Abstract  Englishman  who  had 
gathered  together  to  listen  to  him  that  the  painter  is  only 
the  servant  of  the  public,  and  that  what  the  public  wants, 
that — be  it  Pink  Babies  or  Blue  Shadows — the  painter  is 
prepared  to  supply.  Again,  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema  talked 
(in  the  Painting  Section)  with  a  certain  vagueness  about 
Beauty,  to  an  audience  which  (we  take  it)  would  far  rather 
have  heard  him  talk  about  marble.  Not  great  nor  per¬ 
durable,  we  fear,  was  the  reward  of  him  who  went  out  for  to 
listen  either  to  the  painter  of  “  The  Roses  of  Heliogabalus  ”  oy 
his  accomplished  chief.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  one  practical 
outcome  of  the  Liverpool  Congress  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  who  presided  in  the  Sculpture 
Section,  and  who,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  had 
something  like  a  real  professional  grievance  to  enlarge  upon 
and  publish  to  the  world.  Mr.  Lee,  it  appears,  undertook 
— as  the  result  of  a  public  competition — to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  bas-reliefs,  at  the  expense  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  for  the  pedimental  space  around  St.  George’s 
Hall.  He  produced  two  out  of  eight;  these  two  were 
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put  up,  ami  may  be  seen  unto  this  day ;  and  thereupon 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  broke  its  contract,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  other  six,  and  left  Mr.  Lee 
with  his  designs  and  his  broken  hopes  upon  his  hands. 
That,  at  least,  is  how  the  story  goes,  and  how  Mr.  Gilbert 
told  it,  with  real  emotion,  and  amid  extraordinary  ap¬ 
plause;  and  the  sooner  this  story  is  either  verified  or 
corrected  the  better,  as  we  think,  for  every  one.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  sculptor  has  to  work  in  England 
are  already  difficult  enough  ;  and  if  in  the  future  they  are 
to  include  breach  of  contract,  they  become  impossible. 


SOUAKIN  AND  ZANZIBAR. 

THE  reported  capture  of  Emin  and  Mr.  Stanley  is  a 
matter  so  doubtful  and  so  important  that  it  cannot 
be  commented  on  till  further  news  arrives.  If  true,  it 
strengthens  everything  that  we  are  about  to  say.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Government  has,  of  course,  only  itself  to  thank 
if  malevolent  critics  take  the  further  “  backboning  ”  of 
Sir  Francis  Grenfell’s  force  at  Souakin  with  British 
troops  as  a  concession  to  the  attack  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  made  on  it.  To  be  sure,  that  attack,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  went  in  logic  and  reality,  not  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  expedition,  but  the  withholding 
of  it  altogether  ;  but  that  does  not  matter  much.  Nor,  to 
any  reasonable  persons,  need  the  gibes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  critics  matter  much.  The  satisfactory  thing  is 
that  there  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a  British  force  on  the  spot, 
small  enough  no  doubt,  but  pretty  certainly  sufficient  to 
prevent  at  least  disaster.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
whether  to  the  obstinate  person— who  persists  in  looking  at 
things  as  they  are,  and  who,  as  the  Saturday  Revieio  did, 
disapproves  equally  of  Lord  Randolph’s  Egyptian  policy  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  days  and  of  Lord  Randolph’s  Egyptian 
policy  in  Lord  Salisbury’s — this  additional  reinforcement 
puts  a  much  rosier  face  on  the  whole  matter.  To  begin 
with,  it  has  only  been  obtained  by  cutting  down  the 
English  forces  in  Egypt  itself  to  their  very  minimum — to 
a  minimum  which  might  be  a  very  awkward  “  minim  ”  if 
the  rapidly  moving  Dervishes  were  to  take  the  offensive 
vigorously  at  Wady  Haifa,  or  if  any  disturbance  were  to 
arise  in  the  populous  towns  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  and  is  said,  that  there  are  many  British  troops 
at  Malta,  and  a  few  at  Cyprus,  and  that  the  Indian  reliefs 
which  are  constantly  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  can 
always  be  stopped  if  necessary.  These  expedients  are  rather 
hand-to-mouth,  but  they  may  serve.  x\gain,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  something  of  amusement  and  something  of  shame 
at  the  statement  that  some  four  or  five  thousand  troops, 
white  and  black,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  military 
and  naval,  are  required  to  hold  Souakin  against,  and  are 
practically  cooped  up  in  Souakin  by,  seventeen  hundred 
Dervishes,  who  pelt  the  garrison  quite  at  their  ease  and  by 
no  means  harmlessly.  No  doubt  the  good-natured  advocate 
may  urge  that  the  official  estimate  of  the  besiegers  is  purely 
conjectural,  and  probably  far  too  low,  and  that  the  daily 
losses  and  the  rather  humiliating  imprisonment  will  only 
last  while  our  men  are  “  going  to  begin.”  But  here,  again, 
we  do  not  know  that  this  makes  the  thing  much  better. 

Moreover,  even  if  these  objections  be  dismissed  as  merely 
nervous  in  the  first  case,  merely  sentimental  or  Quixotic 
in  the  second,  there  remains  a  third  and  far  more  formidable 
grumble.  What  are  the  Borderers  and  the  Welshmen,  the 
black  battalions  and  the  white  battalions,  the  Hussars  and 
the  Mounted  Infantry,  going  to  do  when  they  have  been 
got  together!  This  is  what  nobody  seems  to  know,  what  at 
any  rate  nobody  will  tell.  Mr.  Morley,  from  whom,  we 

tries,  among  the 


regret 


to  say,  nothing  is  now  surprising, 

Gladstonians  of  Finsbury,  to  play  on  the  silly  old  distrust 
of  soldiers  by  suggesting  that  some  dreadful  “  military  au- 
“  thorities”  out  there  are  planning  a  war  of  blood  and  glory 
for  their  own  selfish  benefit.  Does  Mr.  Morley  really  think 
that  any  soldier  is  likely  to  see  distinction  before  him  in  the 
“  Dark  Tower”  of  Souakin!  Even  a  Radical  estimate  of 
the  combined  ferocity  and  folly  of  the  military  mind  might 
surely  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  so  far  as  this  when  what 
has  happened  is  remembered.  For  reasonable  people  who 
have  no  political  purposes  to  serve  and  no  ignorant  audience 
to  wheedle,  the  problem  what  is  going  to  be  done  at  Souakin 
is  a  matter  of  quite  as  great  anxiety  as  it  can  be  to  Mr. 
Morley.  And  it  would  be  quite  as  distasteful  to  them  as 
it  can  possibly  be  to  him  that  a  series  of  aimless  and 
sanguinary  engagements  should  be  followed  by  a  hypo¬ 


thetical  dispersion  of  the  besiegers  and  a  very  real  and 
categorical  retirement  of  the  besieged.  That  the  “  Jingo 
to  whom  the  killing  of  black  men  is  a  thing  exquisite  and 
delightful  in  itself  exists  in  Gladstonian  imagination  only 
need  hardly  be  said  to  any  but  Gladstonians ;  while  it  is  not 
of  much  use  to  say  it  to  them.  The  force  now,  or  soon  to 
be,  at  General  Grenfell’s  command  is  far  too  large  merely 
to  hold  Souakin.  But  it  is  hardly  large  enough  to  under¬ 
take  even  the  most  limited  system  ot  operations  which 
could  make  the  Souakin  district  really  safe  for  the  future  ; 
and,  whether  it  is  large  enough  for  these  operations  or  not, 
there  seems  to  be  no  certainty  at  all  that  it  will  be  allowed 
to  attempt,  much  less  to  perform,  them.  Indeed,  what 
Mr.  Morley  and  his  fellows  evidently  fear  is  (we  beg 
pardon  for  speaking  the  truth  bluntly),  not  the  extinction 
of  a  certain  number  of  black  men,  but  the  carrying  out  ot 
an  intelligent  and  intelligible  Nile  policy  on  the  part  ot 
England.  Now  we  have  often  said,  and  we  say  again,  that 
it  is  only  as  a  necessary  basis  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
policy  that  we  care  about  Souakin  at  all.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  in  any  case  madness  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  European  nation ;  but  that  danger  might  be 
guarded  against  without  much  difficulty,  and  certainly 
without  a  force  of  some  five  thousand  men,  a  fifth  of  them 
and  more  English.  We  held — when  many  excellent  persons 
shut  their  ears  and  only  begged  to  hear  no  more  about 
Egypt — we  hold  now,  and  the  events  of  the  last  year  or  two 
at  Souakin  and  Wady  Haifa  have  proved  incontestably,  that 
the  territory  reserved  to  Egypt  alter  the  retirement  of  the 
unsuccessful  Nile  expedition,  and  the  not  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful  expeditions  to  Souakin  itself,  was  too  small,  and  that 
perpetual  trouble  must  result  if  the  outposts  are  not  ex¬ 
tended.  Against  this  at  the  present  time  we  have  seen  no 
attempt  to  argue,  though  there  is  a  certain  talk  about  nego¬ 
tiation.  If  by  means  of  Zebeiir,  or  any  one  else,  negotiation 
can  do  anything,  by  all  means  let  it  be  tried.  But  we 
confess  to  having  very  little  faith  in  it  by  itself,  though  it 
might,  no  doubt,  if  judiciously  used,  help  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  bulwarks  which  shall  save  Egypt  from  the 
danger  and  England  from  the  disgrace  of  such  things  as 
have  been  going  on  at  Souakin  almost  uninterruptedly  and 
at  Wady  Haifa  with  far  too  frequent  recurrence. 

The  debates  at  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  disasters 
to  German  enterprise  at  Zanzibar  have  been  watched  with 
natural  interest  in  England,  and  the  reports  from  Zanzibar 
itself  with  hardly  less.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  much 
that  is  decisive  has  happened  or  has  been  made  known  at 
either  place.  Prince  Bismarck  would  appear  to  be  distracted 
between  his  well-known  caution  and  parsimony  on  the  one 
side,  and  his  desire  to  encourage  the  national  fancy  for 
colonizing  on  the  other.  The  German  commanders  seem  to 
be  rather  ruthlessly  and  rather  aimlessly  bombarding,  with 
the  result  of  establishing  a  not  disagreeable  difference 
between  the  condition  of  what  (to  borrow  a  form  of  speech 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Continent)  may  be  called  the 
English  Coast  and  the  German  Coast  of  the  continental 
territories  of  Zanzibar.  At  home  some  honest  and  some 
dishonest  people  are  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the 
Germans,  the  woes  of  British  Indian  traders,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  that  curious  mixture  of  un¬ 
reason  and  cant  which  not  unjustly  irritates  foreigners. 
We  are  probably  as  sincerely  sorry  (to  say  no  more)  that  the 
once  supreme  influence  of  England  in  Zanzibar  was  allowed 
to  dwindle  and  be  divided  as  any  of  these  persons.  We  hold 
that  the  necessity  of  the  partition  with  Germany  was  at  least 
doubtful.  But  we  must  ask  whether  the  grumblers  at  the  time 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  it ;  and,  further,  whether  they 
were  willing,  and  announced  their  willingness,  to  protect  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  against  German  claims  by  going  to  war 
with  Germany  if  necessary  1  If  they  were  not,  and  if  they 
did  not,  their  mouths  are  closed  now,  and  their  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  traders  of  Bagamoyo  and  the  unfortunate 
Sultan  at  Zanzibar  is  both  considerably  belated  and  con¬ 
siderably  “  suspect.”  The  presence  of  the  British  Indians 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  not  letting  any  other  Power 
meddle  in  Zanzibar;  it  is  subject,  of  course,  to  reservation 
i  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  usual  diplomatic  advocacy  of  their 
I  claims  for  compensation)  no  reason  at  all  for  refusing  tc 
|  accept  the  natural  consequences  of  an  act  already  accepted, 
i  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  ready  to  defend  your  own  and 


other’s  rights,  though  we  must  confess  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
nobility  which  sits  most  strangely  on  some  of  the  present 
champions  of  the  British  Indians.  But  it  is  not  noble  at  all 
to  give,  especially  under  pressure,  and  then  grumble  at  till 
expense  of  the  gift. 
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JARGON. 

ISCUSSIGNS  of  the  Origin  of  Language  and  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  Universal  Language  are  among  the 
most  tedious  frivolities  in  a  solemn  universe.  We  have 
Professor  Romanes,  in  The  Origin  of  Human  Faculty, 
hammering  away  on  Ideation  and  Prepercepts,  and  a  dog 
that  said  “  William,”  and  actually  finding  the  Recept  in 
the  body  of  the  Concept.  Meanwhile  ||r.  Max  Muller  is 
hammering  away  at  the  “  ontological  cl  ■priori  ”  and  “  the 
“  sufficiency  of  a  self-conscious  Monon  ” — or  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  a  conscious  Monon — till  the  brain  of  the 
citizen  reels.  This  is  jargon,  not  the  English  language, 
nor  the  German,  nor  the  Scotch,  one  feels  inclined  to  ex¬ 
claim,  and  to  start  a  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Jargon.  If 
the  Origin  of  Language  cannot  be  discussed  in  English,  or 
Zend,  or  Pali,  can  it  not  be  shunted  altogether,  or  should 
not  the  disputants  be  obliged,  if  they  must  use  a  new  form 
of  speech,  to  squabble  in  the  Universal  Language  %  If  they 
argue  in  Volapiik  nobody  will  understand  them  ;  but  if 
they  try  Commun  Lingua — the  last  fad — they  will  not  de¬ 
scend  much  from  the  level  of  recepts,  and  ideation,  and  the 
self-sufficient  Monon.  The  inventor  of  Commun  Lingua, 
according  to  the  Globe,  says  that  his  new  nuisance  might, 
“  wid  less  pretension  possed  have  bin  intituled  simplie 
“Jargon”;  and  so  far  we  quite  agree  with  him.  But 
Jargon  will  swamp  English  if  we  are  to  go  around  ideating 
the  recepts  of  self-conscious  Monon,  and  impiously  delving 
for  the  Recept  in  the  body  of  the  Concept — a  performance 
which  calls  trumpet-tongued  for  the  attention  of  the  police. 
If  modern  philologico-philosophical  discussion  needs  terms 
of  this  kind,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  science  not  only  super¬ 
fluous,  but,  practically  speaking,  impossible.  Nobody  will 
ever  understand  what  the  other  man  means — a  result  quite 
easily  to  be  attained  in  argument  without  the  use  of  Jargon, 
which  is,  therefore,  a  mere  luxury  and  sinning  of  the 
mercies. 


FRANCE. 

FRENCH  politics  continue  to  abound  in  incidents  which  it 
requires  some  exercise  of  memory  and  good  will  to  take 
in  earnest.  Not  but  that  some  of  them  are  serious  enough. 
The  now  obvious  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is 
thoroughly  serious.  No  doubt  remains  on  that  point  after 
the  utter  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  raise  money.  Now 
the  French  Government  is  face  to  face  with  a  long  foreseen 
crisis,  which  it  must  meet,  and  cannot  possibly  guide,  so  as 
to  save  thousands  of  investors  (and  voters)  from  heavy  loss. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  matter  that  the  Chamber  has 
voted,  all  but  unanimously,  the  special  war  budget  of 
400,000,000  frs.  just  when  Russia  has  been  put  in  funds  by 
France,  mainly  because  she  is  thought  to  be  the  natural 
enemy  of  Germany,  as  the  French  papers  have  hastened  to 
explain,  with  more  honesty  than  discretion.  But,  though 
this  is  unquestionably  grave,  it  is  absurd  that  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  who  voted  for  the  special  war  budget  sans  phrase, 
thought  proper  to  demonstrate  against  the  ordinary  budget, 
because  it  did  not  include  all  expenses,  and  therefore  was  not 
honest.  The  patriotism  which  causes  Frenchmen  to  abstain 
from  vexatious  debates  on  military  questions  is  eminently 
respectable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  their  conduct 
which  we  should  like  to  see  imitated  here.  But,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  vote  special  budgets  on  this  scale,  it  is  futile  in 
them  to  complain  that  the  ordinary  budget  is  not  an  honest 
statement  of  the  nation’s  liabilities.  The  Conservatives 
would  do  their  country  no  small  service  if  they  could  check 
the  disastrous  financial  practice  of  splitting  up  the  yearly  esti¬ 
mates  into  ordinary  and  special.  It  is  a  source  of  confusion 
and  extravagance.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  the  growing 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Treasury.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  they  are  making  any  serious  effort  to  stop  the  evil. 
They  lend  themselves  to  it  meekly,  and  then  endeavour  to 
wash  their  hands  of  responsibility  by  general  protests  in 
which  the  desire  to  scold  the  Republicans  is  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  wish  to  improve  the  disordered  financial 
management  of  what  used  to  be  the  best  directed  Treasury 
on  the  Continent. 

Again,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  very  serious  thing  that  General 
Cluseret  should  have  been  elected  for  the  Mar.  If  all  was 
meant  which  was  said  and  done  when  he  was  returned,  the 
election  is  a  proof  that  a  large  part  of  France  has  fallen  into 
mere  anarchy.  The  man  is  a  military  adventurer,  who,  after 
fighting  for  the  Confederates,  was  mixed  up  in  the  worst 


crimes  of  the  Commune.  That  he  has  been  elected  in  the 
department  which  includes  the  arsenal  of  Toulon  ought  to 
be — if  the  electors  were  serious — a  sign  that  these  crimes 
are  thought  rather  a  recommendation  to  a  candidate.  But 
the  election  hardly  proves  so  much  as  that.  Of  the  14,776 
votes  given  for  the  “  General,”  a  great  majority  were  pro¬ 
bably  only  meant  to  show  that  the  voters  wanted  to  figure 
in  their  own  eyes  as  doing  something  strong.  Moreover, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  voters  on  the  register — there 
are  83,962  in  all — did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  poll.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  did  care 
enough  for  General  Cluseret  to  help  to  elect  him,  and  also 
that  they  were  too  completely  indifferent  to  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  election  to  vote  for  anybody  else.  This 
indifference  of  the  mass  of  the  electors  may  be  a  danger ; 
but  it  also  throws  a  certain  ridicule  on  the  storm  and  fury 
of  political  discussion  in  France.  In  spite  of  the  big  words 
used  and  the  continual  talk  of  great  interests  at  stake,  three, 
or  even  four,  Frenchmen  out  of  five  obviously  consider  the 
whole  fight  as  something  which  does  not  concern  them. 
They  do  not  certainly  wish  that  France  should  be  governed 
by  the  like  of  General  Cluseret  or  M.  Felix  Pyat,  but  they 
will  do  nothing  to  keep  them  out  of  office.  At  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  they  believe  that  before  things  have  got  to  the 
worst  somebody  will  step  in  and  sweep  this  rabble  away. 
There  is  an  audible  hollowness  in  the  fight  of  parties.  What 
appears  to  be  going  on  may  be  the  conflict  of  Conservative 
or  Moderate  with  Radical.  What  is  really  happening  is  the 
frantic  struggle  of  the  doctrinaires  against  the  steady  drift 
back  of  the  country  to  some  form  of  Cassarism.  The  collapse 
of  M.  Numa  Gilly  is  a  manifestly  ridiculous  incident.  It 
is  highly  absurd  that  a  fluent  person  should  bring  sounding 
charges,  should  swagger  about  his  proofs,  and  should  then 
cringe  when  called  to  account.  M.  Gilly  has  cringed  in 
the  most  abject  way.  As  soon  as  the  actions  for  libel  he 
professed  to  defy  were  brought  against  him — which  was  as 
soon  as  he  descended  from  general  to  specific  charges — he 
has  hastened  to  declai’e  that  his  famous  dossiers  were 
published  without  his  consent,  and  threatens  proceedings 
against  his  publisher  and  a  discharged  spy  who  supplied 
him  with  information.  The  immediate  result  is  a  general 
scrimmage  of  legal  proceedings.  The  outraged  deputies  are 
brhiging  actions  against  M.  Gilly.  He  is  bringing  an 
action  against  his  publisher.  The  publisher  is  appealing  to 
a  court  of  honour  against  him.  In  the  meantime  this 
pantomime  rally  is  quite  the  most  conspicuous  event  in 
French  politics,  and  that  is  the  serious  thing  about  M.  Gilly7. 
His  story  shows  that  a  person  of  considerable  silliness,  but 
intelligent  enough  to  be  a  deputy  and  a  mayor,  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  handful  of  vague  charges  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  raked  together  by  a  discharged  detective,  are  worth 
publishing  as  a  way  of  making  oneself  conspicuous,  and 
that  the  manoeuvre  may  be  carried  out  with  impunity  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  M.  Gilly  contemplated 
getting  into  serious  trouble.  He  thought  that  this  sort  of 
thing  could  be  done  safely.  Even  a  M.  Numa  Gilly,  even 
the  most  recklessly  loose  of  tongue  of  Southern  Frenchmen, 
conld  hardly  have  ventured  to  play  such  a  prank  until  the 
political  tone  of  France  had  been  brought  down  to  some¬ 
thing  below  the  ordinary  American  level  at  election-time. 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  MOUSTACHE. 

IT  is  the  fate,  or  the  pleasure,  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  keep  the  journalists  of  Europe  very  busily  at  work. 
When  he  is  not  visiting,  or  scolding,  or  flourishing  the 
sabre  of  his  grandfather,  he  can  generally  supply  something 
small  as  a  subject  for  leaders  and  telegrams.  His  latest 
contribution  to  the  raw  material  of  the  press  has  been  an 
order,  or  rather  the  renewal  of  an  old  order  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  (of  course),  forbidding  the  servants  of  the  Palace 
to  wear  moustaches.  Whether  the  valetaille  of  the  Imperial 
Court  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  cease  shaving  their 
upper  lip  without  permission,  or  whether  it  is  so  long  since 
the  Emperor  has  said  something  about  his  grandfather  that 
he  renewed  the  order  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  having 
something  to  say,  or  whether  this  solemn  proclamation  was 
in  reality  the  work  of  some  Court  official  with  which  the 
Emperor  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  does  not  appear ;  but 
there  the  order  is,  to  show  that  they  attend  to  the  little 
things  as  well  as  the  big  in  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Berlin.  The 
footmen  of  that  great  establishment  must  either  shave  or 
remain  shorn  at  least  of  their  moustaches.  Europe  will 
be  interested  to  learn  Yvhether  they  are  allowed  to  wear 
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■whiskers,  or  even  to  indulge  in  the  most  abominable  of  all 
forms  of  interference  with  nature— we  mean,  to  shave  then- 
moustaches  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  hair  on  their  face  gi  o'v  - 
ing.  Probably  this  last  eccentricity  is  an  unheard-of  absurdity 
in  Germany.  Among  ourselves  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar 
combination  of  laziness  and  cleanliness.  It  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  supposition  that  some  men  have  stubbly 
moustaches  which  will  stick  into  their  soup  or  their  tea,  so 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  this  unseemly  accident,  they  cut  so 
much  of  the  hair  of  their  face,  but  are  too  idle  or  too  much 
afraid  of  the  razor  to  remove  the  rest.  The  German  who 
was  not  energetic  enough  to  shave,  or  had  not  enough  ot 
the  martyr  in  him  to  submit  cheerfully  to  barbers,  would  ; 
probably  not  be  cleanly  enough  to  shave  at  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  balance  of  civilized  practice 
has  been  against  wearing  the  beard.  Apparently  it  has 
been  found  that  shaving  was  the  more  cleanly  habit.  In 
our  own  navy  and  army  it  used  to  be  enforced  on  that  very 
ground.  Indeed,  among  sailors  it  was  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  shaving  was  decent  that  even  the  buccaneers, 
who  were  not  supposed  to  be  models  of  conduct,  habitually  , 
used  the  razor,  and  counted  it  a  sign  of  their  superiority  to 
the  Spaniard  that  they  did  so.  Perhaps  they  had  another 
motive.  A  beard  is  an  excellent  thing  to  lay  hold  of  in  a 
scrimmage ;  and,  in  days  when  there  was  more  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  than  there  is  now,  a  man  would  naturally  not 
wish  to  supply  his  enemy  with  a  good  hold.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  curious  to  speculate  on  the  influence  which  arms 
of  precision  have  had  on  military  shaving.  When  you  fought 
with  a  flint-lock,  and  fired  by  means  of  loose  powder  in  a 
pan,  it  was  eminently  rash  to  have  anything  on  your  face 
which  was  liable  to  be  set  alight.  In  the  Great  War  every¬ 
body  shaved  except  cavalry  soldiers,  who  fought  with  the 
white  arm.  Under  very  distressing  circumstances  men  gave 
up  shaving.  During  the  retreat  from  Moscow  Ney  grew 
his  beard,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  rank  and  file 
and  subordinate  officers  did  so  too.  Even  during  this 
terrible  business,  however,  Stendhal  shaved  daily — which 
was  virtuous  in  him,  for  he  cannot  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  protection  which  Napoleon,  who  also  shaved,  could  get 
before  he  lathered  his  face  at  a  temperature  many  degrees 
below  zero.  It  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  to  wet  your 
face  first  and  scrape  it  afterward  in  the  open  air  during 
that  retreat.  In  these  times  of  breechloaders  and  metal 
cartridges  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  you  have  hair 
on  your  face  or  not.  Even  if  your  weapon  jams,  it  is  not 
likely  to  set  you  on  fire  5  therefore  w e  see  that  all  the  armies 
of  Europe  are  taking  to  wearing  all  the  hair  they  can  on 
their  faces.  Ce  brav’  General  has  allowed  the  Irench  army 
to  wear  its  beard  in  peace,  and  we  allow  ours  to  go  un¬ 
shaven  when  on  active  service.  Except  for  the  look  ot  the 
thing,  there  is  no  reason  now  why  a  fighting  man  should 
not  wear  his  beard  if  he  pleases.  A  ship’s  company  need 
no  longer  be  shorn,  like  the  galley  slaves,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  swarming  with  vermin.  By-the-bye,  the 
leading  men  on  the  galleys  were  allowed  to  wear  their 
moustaches  as  a  privilege  of  a  mark  of  authority.  Among 
civilians  shaving  seems  to  have  been  originally  imposed  by 
public  opinion;  but,  as  usual,  rules  were  introduced  to 
enforce  the  custom.  There  are  a  few  houses  of  business  in 
London  still  in  which  the  clerks,  and  even  the  junior 
partners,  are  required  to  shave,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
wear  any  hair  on  their  upper  lip  and  chin  ;  for  in 
this  country  nobody  has  ever  dared  to  intrench  so  far 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  forbid  him  to  wear 
whiskers.  This  exception  was  probably  made  because 
whiskers  are  the  ugliest  and  least  useful  of  all  possible  forms 
of  wearing  the  hair  on  one’s  face.  There  is  something, 
though  not  much,  to  be  said  for  wearing  the  moustache 
only.  Mankind  has  agreed  that  it  looks  dashing  and  hand¬ 
some — why,  nobody  has  ever  explained,  for  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  simply  a  ridiculous  smudge.  There  is  merit  in 
a  clean  shave.  When  once  the  agony  of  shaving  or  being 
shaved  is  over,  there  is  comfort  in  a  clean  face.  The  whole 
beard  requires  no  defence.  However-  thin  it  is,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  an  improvement,  since  few  men  possess  a  mouth  and 
chin  which  they  have  any  excuse  for  displaying  to  the 
world.  Besides,  the  scraggiest  beard  is  a  protection 
against  sore  throats,  toothache,  neuralgia,  and  a  variety 
of  evils.  But  as  for  whiskers,  and  particularly  for  long 
ones,  which  are  the  perfection  of  solemn  imbecility,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  They  protect  nothing, 
they  hide  nothing,  and  they  widen  a  man’s  face,  which 
is  the  very  last  service  most  faces  require.  They  were 
never  worn  till  they  were  invented  in  England,  and  imitated 


in  France  at  a  time  when  taste  was  at  its  lowest  and 
absurdity  in  dress  at  its  height  in  both  countries.  They 
came  in  with  peg-tops,  and  stand-up  .collars,  and  crinolines, 
and  bulbous  chignons,  and  white  stockings,  and  poik-pie 
hats,  elastic-side  boots,  and  all  the  other  horrors  which 
enjoy  immortality  in  Leech’s  drawings.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  they  are  thought  appropriate  for  waiters,  and  why 
Philistine  men  of  business  impose  them  on  their  cleiks. .  It 
is  a  form  of  social  tyranny,  and  we  wonder  that  no  friend 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  called 
attention  to  the  abuse,  and  proposed  to  restrain  employers 
of  labour  from  so  scandalously  abusing  their  power. 


MR.  PALEY. 


npHE  death  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
JL  two,  deprives  England  of  one  of  her  most  industrious 
scholars.  Mr.  Paley  was  a  grandson  of  Paley  of  the 
“  Evidences,”  he  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  it  seems 
that  “  The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold  ’’—Mathematics— pre¬ 
vented  him,  like  Macaulay,  from  taking  honours  at  Cam- 
brido-e.  In  1846  Mr.  Paley  entered  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  found  it  desirable  or  necessary  to 
leave  Cambridge  for  fourteen  years.  On  his  return  he 
became  a  renowned  classical  tutor,  but  his  later  days  veie 
passed  as  classical  professor  at  the  Catholic  University  m 
Kensington.  In  literature  he  was  most  assiduous,  and  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  he  read  nothing  which  he  did 
not  edit.  He  produced  editions  of  Homer,  yEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes;  he 
selected  from  Martial  ;  he  translated  yEschylus  and 
Pindar  in  prose. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Paley,  m  Ins  translations, 
always  remembered  his  own  remark  that  to  const  me  an 
author  is  one  thing,  while  to  understand  him  (or  at  least  to 
make  other  people  understand  him)  is  another.  The  prose 
of  his  versions  gave  but  little  idea  of  the  original  poetry,  and 
has  occasionally  moved  the  mirth  of  later  and  much  less 
learned  men.  There  is  a  fashion  in  translations,  and  Mi. 
Paley  was  not  in  the  fashion.  He  left  the  unlucky  impres¬ 
sion  that  Pindar  wrote  rather  like  the  newspapers;  for  Mr. 
Paley  did  not  aim  at  that  “  exceptional  sort  of  prose,”  as 
Mr.  Calverley  called  it,  which  is  now,  by  some,  thought  a 
proper  vehicle  for  the  rendering  of  Greek  poetry.  Thus, 
in  his  essay  on  4Eschylus,  Mr.  Paley  dwells  on  our 
ignorance  of  the  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  which  that 
poet  entertained.  “We  are  under  the  constant  impres- 
“  sion  that  there  was  something  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
“  which  one  imperfectly  comprehends.”  Then  Mr.  Paley 
asks  us  to  reflect  on  a  passage  in  the  Choephori,  and  to 
try  to  puzzle  out  the  sense : — “  And  already  the  sharp 
“  sword  which  is  at  the  heart  is  about  to  deal  a  home 
“  thrust  at  the  instigation  of  justice  ;  for  the  irreligion  of 
“  one  who  has  lawlessly  transgressed,  and  utterly  set  at 
“  naught,  the  majesty  of  Zeus,  is  not  trampled  by  it  under 
“  foot  on  the  ground  ”  (i.e.  is  not  slighted  nor  neglected). 
But  is  neglecting  a  person  synonymous  with  trampling  him 
underfoot  on  the  ground  1  We  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have 
construed  our  author,  rather  than  understood  him.  Else¬ 
where,  Mr.  Paley  translates  : — “  Let  some  one  come  forth 
“  from  the  house  who  brings  authority,  (be  it)  a  woman 
“  having  the  command  of  the  place  (or  a  man),  for  in  that 
“  case  reserve  in  conversation  does  not  render  words  obscure.” 
This  style  is  not  quite  on  the  level  of  the  Greek,  and  un¬ 
happily  the  words  of  yEsciiylus  are  often  obscure,  even 
when  he  is  not  engaged  in  “  unbusinesslike  conversation 
«  held  with  a  lady.”  Mr.  Paley  remarked  that,  in  the 
darker  choruses,  “  there  is,  literally,  scarcely  a  word  that 
“  does  not  involve  a  doctrine,  a  metaphor,  or  a  meaning 
“  that  lies  below  the  surface.”  But  the  editor  did  not 
always  reveal  the  hidden  sense,  or  so  at  least  it  seems  to 
some  of  his  readers.  Probably  his  work  as  a  teacher  of 
undergraduates,  who  have  to  construe  whether  or  not  they 
understand  their  authors,  hampered  Mr.  Paley  in  his  own 
translations. 

In  his  later  years  Mr.  Paley  was  most  generally  known 
in  connexion  with  his  theory  of  the  late  date  ot  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  This  was,  unhappily,  not  a  subject  quite 
within  his  competence,  either  as  a  reasoner  or  as  a  student  of 
the  history  of  writing  and  the  development  of  epic  poetry. 
The  germ  of  Mr.  Paley’s  theory  seems  to  have  been  the 
comparative  rarity,  in  the  Tragedians,  of  themes  derived 
from  the  two  great  epics.  Aristotle’s  well-known  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Paley,  who  reached  the 
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conclusion  that  FEsciiylus  and  Sophocles  did  not  use  our 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  because  they  did  not  possess  them.  They 
used  the  “  Cyclic  ”  poems,  which  were  therefore  older  than 
our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  latter  was  never  satisfactorily  handled  by  Mr.  Paley. 
He  sometimes  called  their  composer  or  compiler  a  “  cooker,” 
who  made  a  dish  of  floating  poetic  fragments.  But  in  that 
case  the  fragments  were  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the 
Tragedians  as  of  the  “  cooker  ”  ;  therefore,  if  they  did  not 
use  them,  it  was  not  because  they  were  not  accessible.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  “  cooker  ”  invented  his  materials,  he 
became  an  unparalleled,  unprecedented,  and  unequalled 
genius,  and  could  not  fairly  be  called  a  “  cooker.”  It 
was  never  easy  to  see  what  Sir.  Paley’s  real  opinion 
was,  nor  had  his  epigraphical  studies  fitted  him  to  be 
an  authority  on  the  early  use  of  writing  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses  in  Greece.  Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  the  popular 
and  epic  literature  of  the  world  at  large  was  also  scarcely 
what  it  should  have  been  in  a  writer  on  the  Homeric 
question.  But  Mr.  Paley  stood  bravely  to  his  guns,  and 
the  dissent  of  such  excessively  different  scholars  as  Mr. 
Maiiaffy  and  the  Provost  of  Oriel  moved  him  no  more 
than  the  irreverences  of  the  mere  “  belletristic  trifier.” 
Mr.  Paley’s  choice  of  a  theme  was  unlucky,  because  it 
left  a  man  of  real  learning  in  his  own  province  at  the 
mercy  of  the  casual  smatterer  who  knew  a  trifle  about 
the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  of  the  development 
of  Epic  in  general.  However,  Mr.  Paley  brought  Homeric 
studies  more  into  vogue  than  they  had  been,  and  compelled 
the  friends  of  the  Chian  to  furbish  up  their  arms  and 
artillery.  His  life  was  so  busily  engaged  in  making  Greek 
books  more  easy  of  access  that  he  had  little  time  for  such 
more  interesting  and  purely  literary  criticism  as  is  found  in 
his  prefaces. 


THE  VAGUENESS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH  ended  his  question  as  to 
the  docks  at  Gibraltar  and  Bombay  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  Tuesday  with  a  sentence  which,  whether 
it  was  meant  to  be  reproachful,  or  plaintive,  or  politely 
ironical,  was  equally  true.  “  The  question,”  he  said, 
“  had  been  so  long  under  consideration  that  it  was 
“  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  definite  answer  might  be 
“  given.”  No  more  absolutely  accurate  observation  could 
possibly  have  been  made.  The  advisableness  of  establish¬ 
ing  repairing  docks  at  Gibraltar  and  Bombay  has  been 
under  consideration  by  a  succession  of  Governments  during 
a  series  of  years.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  a  definite  answer  might  be  given  with 
no  great  difficulty.  The  elements  of  the  problem  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  We  are  bound  to  maintain  squadrons, 
including  battle-ships  of  the  first-class,  in  many  seas. 
These  vessels  are  liable  to  be  damaged  at  aH  times,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  war.  We  may  not  be  able  to  remain  at  peace 
for  ever ;  and,  if  we  go  to  war,  shall  certainly  have  to  fight 
in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  and  probably  in  the  East  Indies. 
Then  our  first-class  battle-ships  may  be  damaged,  and  if  we 
have  no  yard  capable  of  repairing  them  within  easy  reach, 
they  will  be  as  good  as  useless.  Ought  we,  or  ought  we 
not,  to  have  the  means  of  doing  the  work  at  hand  1  No 
simpler  question  can  be  imagined,  and  it  wTould  seem  that 
only  one  answer  could  be  given ;  and  yet  it  is  still  un¬ 
answered.  After  years  of  consideration  by  successive 
intellects,  after  evidence  has  been  heard  and  reports  have 
been  made  and  expenses  have  been  estimated,  there  is  still 
no  reply  forthcoming  from  the  Admiralty.  It  says  neither 
no  nor  yes ;  it  simply  sits  placidly  and  makes  oracular 
observations. 

To  judge  from  the  answers  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  given 
to  Viscount  Sidmouth,  nothing  more  precise  is  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  for  long.  Lord  Knutsford,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  could  only  say  that,  after  long 
consideration,  still  more  consideration  was  needed.  “  The 
“  importance  of  the  matter  was  fully  recognized,  but  a 
“  definite  answer  could  not  be  given  because  the  sub'ect 
“  was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty.” 
Viscount  Cross  was  more  precise,  and  was  even  hopeful. 
He  was  able  to  say  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
a  dock  at  Bombay  had  been  happily  removed.  “  It  was 
“  decided  that  there  should  be  a  conference  between  the 
“  Admiralty  and  the  India  Office  on  the  matter.”  This 
conference  has  happily  ended  in  an  agreement  and  in  the 
production  of  a  modified  scheme,  which  suited  both  the 


Admiralty  and  the  India  Office.  Viscount  Cross  hopes  to 
receive  it  next  week.  If  all  is  good  that  is  upcome,  this 
ought  to  decide  the  question  as  to  Bombay ;  but,  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  achieved  on  this  point,  why  not  also  on  the 
other  1  We  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  Gibraltar  is  the 
best  point  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a  dock.  The  increased 
range  of  modern  artillery  has  considerably  diminished  the 
value  of  Gibraltar  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  war.  Neither 
does  it  any  longer  possess  the  advantage  it  had  in  the  days 
of  the  sailing  fleet.  Then  a  vessel  despatched  from  the 
blockading  squadrons  off  Toulon  had  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  a  good  wind  to  bring  her  back  from  Gibraltar 
than  from  Malta.  With  steam  this  consideration  is  of  no 
value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  defensible  proposition  that 
what  further  money  is  to  be  spent  on  dockyards  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  better  be  spent  at  Malta  than  Gibraltar. 
Even  for  commercial  purposes  the  yard  would  be  as  useful 
on  the  island  as  on  the  Rock.  But  at  least  we  might  have 
a  decision.  The  length  of  time  the  Admiralty  takes  to 
make  its  mind  up,  its  apparent  inability  to  choose  between 
the  competing  bundles  of  hay  hung  before  it,  the  mass  of 
reports  it  accumulates  without  ever  apparently  coming 
within  sight  of  the  completion  of  its  evidence,  combine  to 
inspire  a  great  want  of  confidence  in  its  business  faculty. 
Surely  a  department  which  has  been  at  the  business  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ought  by  this  time  to  know 
what,  and  what  kind,  of  docks  are  needed,  and  where.  If  it 
cannot  come  to  a  decision  on  such  elementary  questions, 
there  must  be  some  very  serious  want  of  faculty  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  work  needed  and  then  to  do  it  somewhere 
in  the  department.  The  fusionless  reply  given  through 
Lord  Knutsford  to  a  very  simple  question  is  in  any  case  not 
to  its  credit.  This  hesitation  and  inability  to  say  either  yes 
or  no  are  also,  unfortunately,  too  much  in  keeping  with  the 
recent  declarations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is 
exasperating  to  be  told  that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
navy  is  recognized,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  that 
nothing  has  been  decided,  or  can  be  till  some  ill-defined 
future.  This  kind  of  pottering  is  not  a  sign  of  vigorous 
administration.  The  discussion  in  Supply  on  Thursday 
night  had  the  merit  of  brevity,  but  added  nothing  to  our 
reasons  for  trusting  the  Admiralty.  There  were  the  usual 
assertions  and  counter-assertions,  the  familiar  lists  and  rival 
lists,  all  the  commonplaces,  in  short,  of  a  debate  on  the 
state  of  the  navy.  According  to  precedent,  it  left  us  no 
further  forward.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  could  only  repeat 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  navy  was  not  strong  enough,  and 
something  should  be  done  to  strengthen  it.  What  that 
something  is  to  be,  he  did  not  even  hint.  Now,  although 
it  is  good  to  know  that  the  need  is  recognized,  there  is  a 
certain  feebleness  about  this,  an  appearance  of  want  of  grip, 
which  does  not  inspire  confidence.  It  looks  too  much  as  if 
the  Admiralty  were  leaving  itself  a  loophole  in  case  it 
seemed  more  prudent  to  back  out. 


THE  FIRST  BID. 


IT  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  Gladstonians,  who  are 
so  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  their  cause 
in  the  provinces,  should  have  suddenly  set  their  hearts  on 
recapturing  London.  If  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and 
especially  of  the  Northern  provinces,  in  which  the  true 
light  shines  brightest,  are  all  of  one  mind  in  desiring 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speedy  return  to  power,  ho  might  have 
afforded,  one  would  have  thought,  to  neglect  the  capital. 
The  party  managers,  however,  are  apparently  not  so  well 
pleased  with  the  provincial  prospect  as  to  think  London  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  winning  ;  so  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  address  a  meeting  at  Limehouse  before 
his  departure  for  Italy,  while  Mr.  Morley,  “good  at  need,” 
who  is  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion,  has  just  executed 
a  sort  of  overture  to  the  great  performance.  And  very  good 
at  need,  or  at  this  particular  kind  of  need,  Mr.  Morley  is. 
Those  who  have  only  heard  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  is  seldom  very  effective,  and  sometimes  very  much 
the  reverse,  are  apt  to  underrate  his  capacity  as  a  platform 
orator.  After  his  chief — and  perhaps  hardly  after  him  in  these 
days  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  declining  power — Mr.  Morley  is 
far  and  away  the  best  hand  of  the  party  at  addressing 
popular  audiences.  Such  audiences  are  ready  enough  to 
laugh,  partly  with  and  partly  at  Sir  William  Harcourt  ; 
but  he  has  just  about  as  much  weight  with  them  as  he  has 
with  the  House  of  Commons  itself ;  and  how  much  that  is, 
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nobody  who  has  ever  heard  Sir  William  attempt  the 
weighty  style  in  a  Parliamentary  debate  will  require  to  be 
told.  No  better  man  than  Mr.  Morley  could  have  been 
chosen  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempt  on 
the  Unionist  virtue  of  the  metropolis,  and  we  will  add  that 
in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  no  one  could  have  better  justi¬ 
fied  the  choice.  His  speech  at  Clerkenwell  on  Wednesday 
last  was  quite  a  typical  example  of  that  bold,  not  to  say 
shameless,  style  of  political  wooing  which  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  in  most  cases  we  dare  say  is,  the  surest  way  of  winning 
a  democracy  of  the  modern  type.  Mr.  Morley  had  very 
little  to  say  about  principles  and  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
interests  ;  very  little  to  tell  his  hearers  as  to  what  policy 
would  most  advance  the  general  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  which  party  would  put  them 
most  in  the  way  of  benefiting  themselves.  His  references 
to  Ireland  and  her  wrongs  were  comparatively  scanty. 
Indeed,  he  did  scarcely  more  than  assure  his  hearers 
that  “  his  little  bark  still  has  the  green  flag  nailed  to 
“  the  mast.”  (Is  he  quite  sure,  by-the-bye,  that  it  isn’t 
a  black  one,  run  up  to  the  peak  by  the  authors  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  while  he  was  religiously  looking  the 
other  way?)  The  rest  of  his  speech  was  simply  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  pregnant  sentence  near  its  opening : — 

“  Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  that  London  can 
“  have  anything  it  likes  if  it  will  only  be  kind  enough  to 
“  return,  instead  of  fifty  Tories  and  ten  Liberals,  fifty 
“  Liberals  and  ten  Tories.” 

It  is  a  noble  form  of  appeal ;  and  it  sounds  nobler  still  if, 
against  the  promises  of  “  swag  ”  which  Mr.  Morley — to 
use  his  own  “  unclassical  ”  expression — makes  to  the  electors 
of  London  we  set  the  suppressed  consideration  which  they 
are  to  give  for  it.  Break  up  the  United  Kingdom,  says  (or 
rather  does  not  say,  but  means)  Mr.  Morley,  and  you  shall 
grab  the  endowment^  of  the  City  Companies.  Sell  your 
loyal  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  into  bondage  to  op¬ 
pression  and  spoliation,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  to  tax 
ground-rents.  Assist  us  to  plant  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
your  mother,  and  we  will  knock  off  your  children’s  school- 
pence.  That  is  the  offer,  fair  and  square,  and  Unionists, 
of  course,  are  neither  prepared  to  outbid  it,  nor  are 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  very  confident  in  the  existence 
of  sufficient  public  virtue  among  the  constituencies.  There 
is  one  argument,  however,  which  they  can  use,  and  which 
we  hope  they  will  use  with  effect.  They  can  say  to 
the  electors  of  London,  or  of  any  other  great  popular 
centre,  “  We  do  not  ask  you  to  spurn  these  bribes  with 
“  contempt ;  we  simply  recommend  you  to  decline  them 
“  with  incredulity.  When  Mr.  Morley  or  anybody  else 
“  tells  you  that  if  you  will  return  a  Cladstonian  majority 
“  you  shall  have  free  education,  the  loot  of  landlords,  and 
“  other  fine  things,  do  not  believe  him.  His  party  made 
“  exactly  the  same  sort  of  promises  to  the  agricultural 
“labourer  in  1885;  for  manner  of  performance  see  Mr. 

“  Jesse  Collings  passim.  If  you  listen  to  the  same  men 
“  you  will  be  served  in  the  same  way.  You  will  find  the 
“  country  flung  into  the  turmoil  of  a  great  Parliamentary 
“  fight  over  the  question  of  Home  Buie,  to  be  quite  certainly 
“  followed  by  yet  another  electoral  struggle,  with  issues  not  to 
“  be  foreseen,  and  of  all  that  is  promised  you  you  will  get 
“  nothing.  You  will  not  even  get,  if  you  care  to  have  it, 

“  that  singular  political  blessing  just  offered  you  at  Clerken-  1 
“  well — a  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act — for  the  men  who 
“  now  talk  of  repealing  it  will  then,  on  the  hypothesis,  be 
“  getting  the  benefit  of  it.”  And  to  such  portion  of  a 
popular  electorate  as  can  appreciate  moral  contrasts  between 
professions  and  acts,  it  might  possibly  be  useful  to  suggest 
a  comparison  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Shakspearian  quotation  with 
the  principles  and  policy  of  his  friends.  Such  an  examina¬ 
tion  might  suggest  the  following  variants  or  additions  : — 

“  I  earn  that  I  eat  [with  the  exception  of  words],  I  get 
“  that  I  wear  [and  turn  it  when  I  have  worn  it  long 
“  enough],  owe  no  man  hate  [except  Mr.  Balfour],  envy 
“  no  man’s  happiness  [unless  he  is  better  off  than  myself], 

“  glad  of  other  men’s  good  \varia  lectio  ‘  goods  ’].”  These 
emendations  and  glosses  appear  to  us,  we  confess,  to  add 
vastly  to  the  pertinence  of  the  quotation. 


THE  CENSUS. 

COMMUNICATED  paper  in  the  Times,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  deputation  of  gentlemen 
“  interested  in  having  improved  census  returns  for  the 
“  United  Kingdom,”  was  worth  reading.  It  was  not  that 


it  contained  either  information  or  comment  of  any  particular 
value — for,  indeed,  there  was  neither  one  nor  the  other— 
but  it  was  such  a  very  candid  confession  of  faith.  The 
writer  did  not  assert,  but  took  for  granted,  that  the  business 
of  Government  is  to  supply  the  mere  statistician  with  un¬ 
limited  figures  to  play  with.  He  was  so  sure  that  even 
more  numbers,  constantly  more  divided  and  subdivided, 
should  be  collected  and  published  for  his  benefit.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  he  recommends  the  formation  of 
another  Government  office,  with  its  staff,  at  a  yearly 
expense,  in  order  that  the  lieges  may  be  numbered  twice 
as  often  as  they  are  at  present,  and  asked  ten  times  as  many 
questions.  That  the  lieges  think  they  are  numbered  often 
1  enough  as  it  is,  and  quite  sufficiently  plagued  with  ques¬ 
tions,  does  not  seem  to  suggest  itself  to  him  at  all.  By  way 
of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  character  and  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  the  author  blandly  declares  that  among 
the  points  which  the  deputation  might  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  to  consider  is,  “  the  absolute  necessity  which 
“  arises  for  a  religious  census.”  Why  “  absolute  neces- 
“  sity,”  and  how  does  it  arise  ?  The  information  is  not 
needed  for  any  purpose  of  taxation,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  quota  of  representatives  to  be  sent  to  Par¬ 
liament,  or  any  other  practical  purpose.  It  is  only  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  mere  statistician  with  his  maniacal 
passion  for  compiling  tables,  and  still  more  tables,  and 
tables.  If  he  was  not  so  utterly  swallowed  up  by  the 
craze  for  addition,  subtraction,  and  division  he  ought  to 
know  that  nothing  would  be  more  certain  to  arouse  the 
most  angry  opposition  than  an  attempt  to  take  a  religious 
census.  The  Church  might  accept  it,  but  the  Dissenters 
would  certainly  resist  it  violently  as  inquisitorial.  Why,  it 
has  been  proposed  before,  and  defeated  on  that  very  ground. 
The  hortus  siccus  of  Dissent  does  not  want  to  be  numbered ; 
and,  besides,  there  are  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who, 
if  they  did  not  refuse  to  answer,  would  put  themselves 
down  “  Christian,”  or  something  equally  useless  to  the 
statistician. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  GoscnEN  called  the  attention 
of  the  deputation,  when  it  did  wait  on  him,  to  the  ele- 
mentaiy  fact  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  census.  There 
are  the  people  who  take  it,  and  the  people  who  are  taken 
into  it.  These  last  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  will  take  to  be  listened  to.  As  Mr. 
Goschen  put  it,  in  his  dry,  humorous  way,  “  There  cer- 
“  tainly  was  not  the  same  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
“  great  bulk  of  the  people  to  give  information  as  there  was 
“  on  the  part  of  the  statisticians  to  obtain  it.”  He  and  Mr. 
Kitchie  were  able  to  give  the  deputation  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation  already.  One  of  the  items  was,  that  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  secure  a  carefully  divided  and  arranged  occupation 
Census,  the  people  examined  may  turn  out  to  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  capacity  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them.  An  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to  obtain  some 
information  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  district  of  London.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  people  who  were  examined  to  answer,  and  yet  it  was 
found  that  they  either  would  not  give  the  information 
asked  for,  or  answered  falsely.  What  probability  is  there 
that  in  a  general  Census  the  returns  would  be  more  trust¬ 
worthy  1  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  Census  was  volun¬ 
tary  ;  but  so  it  must  needs  be  practically,  if  it  is  general, 
and  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament.  You  cannot  put  an 
appreciable  minority  of  the  population  in  prison  at  the 
expense  of  the  remainder,  simply  for  refusing  to  answer 
what  they  think  are  offensive  questions  or  for  telling  lies. 
The  “  remainder  ”  would  be  fools  if  they  consented  to  be 
taxed  for  any  such  purpose,  only  in  order  that  the  statis¬ 
tician  might  revel  in  a  public  office,  also  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  It  may  be  true  that  Continental  nations 
are  numbered  more  frequently  than  we  are ;  but  the  con¬ 
scription  makes  the  numbering  necessary,  and  easy  also.  As 
for  the  example  of  our  cousins  in  America,  who  sandwich 
States  Census  between  the  ten-yearly  Federal  one,  we 
do  not  know  that  it  is  much  to  the  point.  Englishmen 
have  not  yet  developed  that  passion  for  listening  to  them¬ 
selves,  ticketing  themselves,  and  then  falling  into  ecstasies 
of  admiration  over  what  they  find  out  in  the  process 
which  distinguishes  the  Americans.  Why  should  we  go 
to  more  expense  and  trouble  than  we  do  already  about 
the  Census  1  It  is  a  useful  thing  enough  to  have  a  stock¬ 
taking  once  in  every  ten  years  or  so.  But  why  have 
it  twice  as  often  and  make  it  ten  times  as  tiresome  1 
Mr.  Burt  is  disturbed  because  the  Mining  Inspector  and 
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the  Census  disagree  as  to  the  number  of  miners,  and 
thinks  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  classified. 
Mr.  Whitelegge  spoke  of  the  difficulty  they  had  of  know¬ 
ing  their  own  number  to  within  20,000  at  Nottingham. 
Neither  stated  why  these  difficulties  and  discrepancies  were 
so  great  an  evil  that  a  public  office  must  be  created  to 
remove  them.  Before  that  expense  is  incurred  it  ought 
surely  to  be  shown  that  it  is  needed  for  some  other  purpose 
than  merely  to  fill  the  bellies  of  statisticians  with  the  east 
wind  they  love  so  ardently. 


THE  SALVATIONIST  SECRETARY. 

rriHE  modest  assurance  of  Mr.  William  Booth  finds  a 
JL  fresh  development  in  the  memorial  which  he  has  just 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a 
serious  man,  who  does  everything,  or  at  least  everything 
official,  in  a  very  serious  way.  His  reception  of  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr,  Booth’s  friends,  armed  as  they  were  with  the  sin¬ 
gular  document  which  now  lies  before  us,  would  probably 
have  astonished  any  one  less  fixed  in  his  opinion  of  himself 
than  the  “  General  ”  of  the  Salvation  Army.  But  Mr. 
Booth  would  hear  without  surprise  that  he  had  been  made 
Prime  Minister,  or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  His  present  object  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Booth  as  a  very  trivial  one  indeed.  It  is  merely  a  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
order  that  the  masses  may  be  raised  to  the  high  moral  and 
social  level  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  Matthews,  unless 
he  has  been  misreported,  expressed  himself  as  willing  to 
take  this  suggestion  into  his  most  earnest  and  attentive  con¬ 
sideration.  We  forbear  to  speculate  on  the  emotions  with 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have  read 
this  candid  utterance  of  his  impulsive  colleague.  Some 
things  are  too  painful  to  dwell  upon  ;  and,  having  regard 
to  the  very  recent  bereavement  suffered  by  Mr.  Goschen 
in  the  loss  of  his  Wheel-tax,  Mr.  Matthews  might  really 
have  been  more  thoughtful  than  to  give  such  wanton 
pain.  Mr.  Booth,  of  whose  philanthropy  no  doubt  need 
be  expressed,  desires  to  set  up  ten  Rescue  Homes  and  ten 
Food  and  Shelter  Depots.  The  cost  of  this  enterprise  he 
estimates  at  the  sum  already  named,  which  may,  for  all  we 
know,  be  reasonable  enough.  But  the  argument  which 
Mr.  Booth  bases  on  his  figures  is  enough  to  startle  even 
those  whose  faculty  of  astonishment  has  been  dimmed  by 
long  acquaintance  with  Salvationist  proceedings.  “  Seeing,” 
says  this  expert  in  celestial  warfare,  “  seeing  that  we  are 
“  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  in  them,  with  the  aid  of 
“  benevolent  persons,  we  do  not  think  it  presumptuous  to 
“  ask  the  Government  to  provide  by  grant,  or  at  least  by 
“  loan,  without  interest,  an  amount  so  insignificant  to 
“  alleviate  so  great  an  amount  of  distress.”  It  would  not 
be  profitable,  or  even  practicable,  to  inquire  what,  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Booth  and  his  troops,  constitutes  presumption. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Matthews  has  not  thought  proper 
to  give  them  an  elementary  lesson  upon  a  subject  which  so 
vitally  concerns  them. 

Mr.  Booth  is,  of  course,  within  his  right  when  he  appeals 
to  the  pockets  of  the  charitable  public,  and  if  he  has  done 
all  that  he  says  he  is  a  better  Christian,  as  well  as  a  better 
man,  than  the  quasi-religious  rowdyism  which  he  en¬ 
courages  would  suggest.  He  represents  himself  as  having 
supplied,  during  the  present  year,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  beds,  and  nearly  half  a  million  meals,  for  boys  and 
gii’ls  at  prices  varying  from  a  penny  to  a  farthing.  He 
also  keeps  a  Rescue  Society  for  Women,  in  which  many 
ladies  work  hard  without  reward.  It  would  be  wrong  not 
to  speak  with  respect  of  efforts  like  these,  whether  or  not 
they  are  carried  on  with  prudence,  whether  or  not  they  are 
associated  with  proselytism.  But  an  application  to  the 
Treasury  is  a  very  different  thing,  though  Mr.  Booth  has 
only  gone  a  short  step  beyond  what  many  persons  who  call 
themselves  advanced  thinkers  are  quite  prepared  for. 
Governments,  they  maintain,  exist  for  the  benefit  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  which  is,  of  course,  a  self-evident  axiom,  when  pro¬ 
perly  understood ;  and,  therefore,  every  scheme  for  making 
any  class  or  body  richer,  or  happier,  or  better,  or  cleaner, 
or  more  sober,  or  more  pious,  should  be  taken  up  by 
Government.  Mr.  Booth  cannot  even  imagine  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  objection,  in  principle,  to  his  demands.  The 
utmost  he  can  realize  is  that  the  time  may  be  inopportune, 
or  the  calls  upon  the  public  purse  too  heavy.  “  Should  the 
“  Government  not  see  proper,  at  this  juncture,  to  propose 


“  any  grant  of  money  for  us,”  is  his  way  of  anticipating 
possible  dissent ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  ask  for  the  free  use 
of  Government  buildings.  The  Salvation  Army  is  certainly 
the  very  last  body  in  whose  competence  and  discretion  the 
general  public  would  be  disposed  to  confide.  Men  and 
women  who  howl  under  the  windows  of  hospitals  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  converting  the  sick  are  not 
likely  to  do  the  work  of  discriminating  and  cautious 
relief  better  than  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  But, 
quite  independently  of  Mr.  Booth’s  virtues  and  faults, 
it  does  seem  passing  strange  that  the  question  can  be  gravely 
discussed,  not  in  a  debating  society,  but  at  the  Home  Office, 
whether  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  disturb  quiet  neighbourhoods, 
by  what  most  people  regard  as  blasphemous  buffoonery, 
should  be  assisted  from  national  funds  in  competing  with 
other  and  much  more  trustworthy  charitable  agencies. 
Even  if  the  very  poor  should  be  taxed  to  encourage  reckless 
multiplication  among  the  still  poorer,  Mr,  Booth  is  not  the 
man,  nor  the  Salvation  Army  the  medium,  to  call  forth  the 
confidence  of  Parliament. 


VENGEANCE  OF  SHEEHY’S  CASE. 

T^ENGEANCE  OF  SHEEHY’S  case  has  ended,  as  most 
V  people  who  kept  their  heads  expected,  in  something 
very  like  a  “  fizzle.”  The  finding  of  the  Select  Committee 
was,  if  not  quite  so  illogical  in  form  as  the  often-quoted 
verdict  of  the  doubting  jury,  in  substance  much  more  self- 
stultifying.  “  Not  guilty,  but  don’t  do  it  again,”  is,  after 
all,  only  the  rough  equivalent  of  a  nominal  conviction, 
followed  by  a  concealed  appeal  for  mercy  made  by  the 
tribunal  in  one  capacity  to  itself  in  another  ;  the  negative 
before  the  word  guilty  merely  implying  that  the  de¬ 
linquent  is  to  get  the  advantages  of  an  acquittal.  The 
Select  Committee  which  lias  sat  upon  Sergeant  Jeremiah 
Sullivan  has  done  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  Its  members 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  find  him  guilty,  and  have  then 
added  that  they  recommend  the  House  not  to  punish  him ; 
so  that,  to  the  extent  of  his  impunity,  at  any  rate,  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  do  it  again.  It  is  all  very  well  to  add 
that  “  they  are  satisfied  "that  he  did  not  intend  any 
“  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  ”  j  but,  if  that 
plea  is  to  be  admitted  in  justification  of  such  delinquencies, 
members  of  Parliament  will  find  that  it  carries  them  far. 
It  will  be  said  that,  considering  the  profound  uncertainty 
which  appears  to  surround  the  whole  question  of  these 
mysterious  privileges,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  this  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ignorantia  juris  excusans  is  to  be  accepted,  to 
commit  the  offence  of  a  breach  of  privilege  at  all.  How,  it 
will  be  asked,  can  aiiy  one  be,  on  this  principle,  convicted  of 
violating  the  rights  of  an  assembly  which  are  so  obscure  that 
that  assembly,  on  such  violation  of  them  being  alleged, 
has  immediately  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  find  out  what  the 
rights  are  1  The  investigators  into  the  conduct  of  Sergeant 
Sullivan  would  therefore  have  done  mom  wisely  in  abstain¬ 
ing  from  any  statement  of  their  reasons  for  not  proceed¬ 
ing  further  against  him. 

As  regards  the  gist  of  the  Report  itself,  we  confess  to 
being  in  almost  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Balfour.  That 
is  to  say,  without  disputing  his  opinion,  though  even  that 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  incontestable,  that  “  a 
“  gross  offence  against  ‘  the  proprieties  ’  was  committed  by 
“  the  constable,”  we  hold  it  to  be  clear  that  no  breach  of 
privilege  occurred.  Full  justification  for  this  view  could  be 
gathered,  we  think,  from  the  Report  itself.  In  attaching 
the  importance  which  they  evidently  do  to  the  fact  that 
“  the  House  was  sitting  ”  when  Mr.  Sullivan  sent  in  his 
card,  the  Committee  appear  to  us  to  supply  the  answer  to 
their  own  finding.  If  the  sitting  of  the  House  i3  the 
point  on  which  everything  turns,  we  must  necessarily 
suppose  the  foundation  of  the  privilege  to  be  that  the 
House  has  a  right  to  prevent  its  members  being  withdrawn 
from  it  during  the  actual  transaction  of  public  business. 
But,  if  that  is  the  privilege,  no  breach  of  it,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out,  was  ever  committed.-  Mr.  Sheehy 
was  a  free  agent  from  first  to  last,  free  even  in  quitting 
the  House  to  see  the  person  who  had  sent  in  his  card 
and  so  free  to  refuse  compliance  with  his  visitor’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  him  to  accept  service  of  summons,  that  he  at 
once  walked  back  into  the  House,  and  proceeded,  as  a 
forcible  metaphor  has  it,  to  “raise  the  roof.”  It  is  puerile 
to  contend,  and  it  was  therefore  contended  at  some  length, 
that  to  have  a  visiting-card — or  cyard — handed  to  you, 
which  you  may  take  notice  of  or  not  as  you  please,  and  the 
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presentation  of  which  is  followed  by  a  proposal  which  you 
may  assent  to  if  you  like,  or,  if  you  prefer  it.  indignantly 
decline,  amounts  to  such  “  molestation  ”  of  a  fnember  of 
Parliament  as  the  House  is  bound  to  consider  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  took  the  only  prudent  and 
proper  course  open  to  them  in  moving  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and,  though  the  debate  on  this  modest  proposi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  said  perhaps  to  have  been  unduly  prolonged,  it 
was  certainly  quite  long  enough.  We  are  glad,  however, 
that  it  lasted  long  enough  to  include  a  short  speech  in  which 
Mr.  James  Lowthek,  in  our  opinion,  hit  the  l  ight  nail  on 
the  head.  It  was  a  mistake,  we  agree  with  that  outspoken 
commentator,  to  have  made  the  original  concession  to  the 
Parliamentary  violators  of  the  law,  of  proceeding  against 
them  by  the  method  of  summons,  instead  of  taking  the 
course  which  would  be  followed  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person  sojourning  on  this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  who 
had  made  himself  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland. 
When  this  course — that  of  procedure  by  arrest — was  modi¬ 
fied  for  the  benefit  of  Parnellite  law-breakers,  an  unsound 
and  dangerous  distinction  was  set  up,  and  has  led  to  the 
inconvenient  consequence  which  we  now  see. 


CART-HORSES. 

E  use  the  above  title  without  fear  or  trembling,  although 
well  aware  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  obsolete  and  that 
polite  people  now  call  the  quadrupeds  in  question  Shire-horses. 
Nor  do  we  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  latter  name,  as  it  was 
used  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  but,  while 
we  admit  that  it  was  sufficiently  descriptive  when  the  horses 
bred  in  what  are  known  as  the  Shires  were  mostly  of  one  kind, 
we  deny  that  it  is  so  expressive  as  that  of  Cart-horse,  now 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  horses  bred  in  the  Midland 
counties,  or  Shires,  have  little  in  common  with  the  so-called 
Shire-horse.  Moreover,  the  latter  term,  strictly  speaking,  is 
limited  to  one  particular  kind  of  cart-horse,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  that  is  the  best. 

In  nearly  every  book  on  the  horse,  it  is  said  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  English  cart-horse  drew  the  scythed  chariots  of  the 
ancient  Britons  when  Caesar  invaded  our  island.  To  us  it  seems 
that  this  idea  is  at  best  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  after  the  Norman  Conquest  horses  were  brought  into  England 
from  Normandy,  and  Roger  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  stallions  from  Spain.  Alexander  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  stated  to  have  brought  over  an  Arab  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  Eastern  horses  were 
imported  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  There  are  records, 
again,  of  the  introduction  of  cavalry  horses  from  Germany,  as 
well  as  of  heavy  draught  stallions  from  Flanders.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  English 
cart-horse  is  as  cross-bred  an  animal  as  his  master.  That  a  very 
strong  horse  would  be  required  to  carry  the  enormous  weight  of 
armour  used  in  a  tournament  we  can  readily  believe,  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  horses  ridden  by  warriors  in  heavy  armour 
must  have  been  chosen  rather  for  their  strength  than  for  their 
speed.  The  late  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  book  on  The  Horse,  said  that 
“  The  figure  of  the  war-horse,  as  represented  in  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle’s  celebrated  treatise,  was  common  enough  fifty  years  ago  among 
the  agricultural  horses  of  any  district  but  that  immediately  north 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.”  Blaine,  in  his  Encyclopcedia  of 
Sports,  says  that  “  the  cumbrous  armour  of  the  cavalry  soldiers 
of  those  days  ”  (those  of  Edward  III.)  “  still  imposed  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  greater  number  of  the  weighty  breed  for  many 
succeeding  reigns.”  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  goes  still  further  and 
boldly  entitles  a  book,  which  he  has  lately  published,  The  Old 
English  War-horse  or  Shire-horse,  as  if  the  terms  were  con¬ 
vertible.  While  mutually  agreeing  that  the  old  English  war- 
horse  and  the  cart-Lor  e  were  identical, .  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Gilbey  do  not  write  about  him  with  equal  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Gilbey ’s  pages  are  “  an  endeavour  to  suggest  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that,  in  the  English  Great  Horse,  modern 
Shire-horses  originated.  It  really  seems  to  be  true  that  the  most 
powerful  animal  now  existing  in  England  for  the  advance  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce — i.e.  of  the  Arts  of  Peace — is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  horse  which,  when  J ulius  Ctesar  arrived 
here,  attracted  his  attention  for  its  efficiency  in  the  assistance 
which  it  rendered  to  our  forefathers  in  the  pursuits  of  war.”  Mr. 
Walsh  says  that: — “From  time  immemorial  this  country  has 
possessed  a  heavy  and  comparatively  misshapen  animal,  the 
more  active  of  which  (.sic)  were  formerly  used  as  chargers  or 
pack-horses,  while  the  others  were  devoted  to  the  plough  ”  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  : — “  In  colour  almost  invariably  black,  with  a 
great  fiddle-case  in  place  of  a  head,  and  feet  concealed  in  long 
masses  of  hair,  depending  from  misshapen  legs,  he  united  flat 
sides,  upright  shoulders,  mean  and  narrow  hips,  and  very  droop¬ 
ing  quarters.” 

During  the  last  few  years  of  agricultural  depression  almost 
the  only  produce  of  the  farm  that  has  never  ceased  to  prove 


lucrative  has  been  the  better  class  of  cart-horse.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  cart-horses  yield  a  better  return  to  the 
breeder  than  any,  except  perhaps  race-liorses.  The  early  age  at 
which  they  are  saleable  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
hunters,  hacks,  or  carriage-horses  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
more  in  common  with  race-horses  than  any  other  breed.  Just  at 
present  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  first-rate  English  or  Scotch 
cart-horses,  both  in  America  and  in  Canada ;  and  our  breeders 
would  do  well  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  for  taste  may 
change,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  American  breeders 
may  supplant  us  in  the  market,  as  they  did  some  years  ago  with 
their  short-horns.  Many  British  cart-horses  have  been  sold  of 
late  to  go  to  Germany,  and  a  large  number  have  gone  to 
Australia.  A  Clydesdale  filly,  three  years  old,  was  purchased  a 
few  weeks  ago  for  2<)ol.,  and  afterwards,  we  believe,  sold  at  a 
profit ;  and  at  a  sale  of  Clydesdales,  in  November,  fifteen  horses 
of  various  ages  averaged  88  guineas  each.  One  mare  made 
185  guineas,  and  her  filly  foal  140  guineas.  The  best  sale 
of  a  cart-horse  during  the  past  autumn  has  been  that  of  a 
foal  for  500  guineas  to  Mr.  Crawford.  Such  a  price  has  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  given  for  a  foal  intended  for  a  hunter 
or  carriage-horse.  Indeed,  even  breeders  of  race-horses  would 
consider  a  foal  exceptionally  well  sold  at  that  figure ;  and,  in 
comparing  the  price  of  cart-horse  foals  and  yearlings  with  blood¬ 
stock,  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  immense  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fees  of  the  sires.  Five  pounds  for  the  services 
of  a  cart-sire  would  be  more  in  proportion  than  a  charge  of 
50/.  for  those  of  a  thoroughbred  stallion  of  the  same  relative 
standing.  Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  balancing 
the  merits  of  cart  and  race-horses,  as  stock  for  a  stud-farm,  is  the 
following.  Only  the  most  promising  thoroughbreds  command 
high  prices,  whereas  an  average  cart-colt  or  filly  will  always  fetch 
a  good  round  sum  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  its  production;  and 
a  bad  cart-horse  is  actually  worth  more  than  a  bad  race-horse,  for 
the  only  thing  the  latter  can  do  is  to  lose  races,  while  the  former 
can  at  ieast  make  himself  useful  by  drawing  a  manure-cart. 

The  Shire-horse,  properly  speaking,  is  the  cart-horse  reared 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Shropshire  and  Nottinghamshire  to  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  he  is  probably  a  descendant  of  the  old  English  black 
cart-horse  crossed  with  the  Flemish  horse.  With  what  other 
breeds  he  may  have  been  intermixed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
but  that  he  has  been  often  improved  by  outside  strains,  especially 
Norfolks,  Suffolks,  and  Cleveland  Bays,  is  pretty  certain.  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  cart-horses  are  commonly  classed  together  as  Suffolks, 
in  contradistinction  from  Norfolk  trotters,  although  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  the  trotter  and  the  cart-horse  has  doubtless  been  as 
often  invaded  as  that  between  the  trotter  and  the  thoroughbred. 
Purchasers  of  Norfolk  trotters  are  well  aware  that  they  vary  be¬ 
tween  horses  which  show  as  much  blood  as  most  hunters  and 
powerful  animals  which  might  pass  muster  as  van  or  light  cart¬ 
horses.  The  old  Suffolk,  which  may  be  said  to  be  extinct,  was, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
a  lengthy,  short-legged, ,  deep-barreiled, .  straight-shouldered,  flat¬ 
sided,  ugly  horse,  generally  of  a  sorrel  colour.  He  was  less 
clumsy-looking  than  the  old  black  cart-horse  ;  but  he  had  not  so 
much  power  of  draught.  Clydesdales  are  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  some  Flemish  horses  imported  by  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  and  their  native  breeding  ground  is  Lanarkshire. 
They  show  more  of  what  horsemen  term  “  quality  ”  than  any 
other  sort  of  cart-horse  ;  and  their  combination  of  power,  activity, 
and  good  looks  procures  for  them  the  high  prices  which  we  have 
already  noticed. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  greater  activity  in  the  cart-horse.  The  old  idea  that  a 
straight  and  heavy  shoulder  was  the  most  serv  iceable  for  purposes 
of  heavy  draught  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  A  sloping  but 
strong  shoulder,  with  great  depth  of  girth,  short  legs  and  back, 
and  exceedingly  powerful  and  compact  loins  and  quarters,  have 
superseded  the  upright  shoulder,  long  legs,  hollow  back,  slack 
ribs,  and  high,  ragged  hips,  which  used  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  too  many  cart  and  dray  horses.  Even  in  the  1856  edition  of 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  it  is  stated  that,  if  the  cart-horse 
possesses  action,  “his  shoulders  and  forequarters  can  scarcely  be 
too  coarse  and  heavy ;  for,  drawing  being  an  effort  of  the  animal 
to  preserve  himself  from  the  tendency  which  his  weight  gives 
him  to  the  centre  of  gravity  when  he  inclines  forward,  so  the 
more  weighty  he  is  before  and  the  nearer  he  approximates  this 
centre  the  more  advantageously  will  he  apply  his  powers.”  This 
notion  of  a  cart-horse  drawing  a  heavy  weight  by,  as  it  were, 
perpetually  tumbling  against  his  collar,  and  working  rather  by 
sheer  force  of  his  weight  than  by  the  use  of  his  muscles,  is  almost 
exploded.  Immense  strength  of  loin  and  quarters,  with  powerful 
muscles  both  before  and  behind,  are  looked  for  quite  as  much  as 
mere  weight  of  forehand  by  judges  of  cart-horses  in  these  days. 
On  this  question  we  will  again  quote  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey.  While 
admitting  that  “  size  and  weight  to  be  thrown  into  the  collar 
are  needed  quite  as  much  as  high  docility,  activity,  and  strong 
bones  or  sinews,”  he  adds  that  “  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
compact,  well-formed  cart-horse  will  move  a  given  weight  with 
far  greater  despatch,  and  less  chance  of  injury  to  his  powers,  than 
one  whose  shoulders  are  defective,  whose  loins  are  bad,  and  whose 
legs  are  ill  formed.”  There  are  many  points,  indeed,  which  good 
horses  of  nearly  all  breeds  share  in  common.  For  instance,  the 
following  descriptions,  taken  at  random  from  different  newspapers 
— he  is  “thick,  level,  and  strong”;  he  “stands  on  short,  well- 
formed  limbs,  and,  like  several  good  horses,  he  sports  curls  of 
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liair  on  his  fetlocks  ”  ;  he  is  “  of  good  substance,  deep-bodied,  and  ' 
set  oft’  by  those  powerful,  yet  sloping,  shoulders,  &c.” ;  “  he  has 
also  a  deep  body,  with  great  muscular  development  in  his  rump, 
quarters,  thighs,  and  gaskins  ” — although  they  might  apply  equally 
to  certain  cart-horses,  were  one  and  all  written  of  race-horses — 
namely,  Exmoor,  Veracity,  Gold,  and  Paradox.  An  excellent 
judge,  again,  once  wrote  that  horses  “  with  strong  backs  and 
loins,  wide  hips,  and  great  muscular  quarters,  with  sound  and 
well-shaped  hocks,  generally  win  ” — not  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows  as  cart -stallions,  but  races  at  Ascot. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  our  grand  breed  of  cart-horses  is 
their  feet,  particularly  if  we  include  their  coronets,  which  are  apt 
to  be  afflicted  with  side-bones  and  ring-bones.  In  paved  cities 
and  over  stony  roads  good  feet  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
yet  there  are  men  of  no  little  experience  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  feet  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  will  generally  hear  more  batter¬ 
ing  upon  rough  aud  hard  surfaces  than  those  of  a  draught-horse. 
With  regard  to  their  heels  and  legs,  it  may  not  he  generally 
known  that,  while  we  Englishmen  like  to  see  them  well  covered 
with  long,  wavy  hair,  the  contrary  taste  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
America,  where  the  sudden  and  severe  frosts  are  apt  to  freeze  a 
superabundance  of  wet  hair  into  a  solid  mass.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  the  monks  at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  prefer 
the  smooth-coated  dogs  to  the  rough,  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  although  English  dog-fanciers  are  fondest  of  the  rough- 
coated  St.  Bernards. 

W  e  may  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  great  advantages  possessed 
by  mares  of  the  improved  Shire  or  Clydesdale  breeds  over  the 
older  breeds  of  cart-mares  as  mates  for  a  thoroughbred  stallion. 
Crosses  of  this  sort  must  always  be  a  lottery,  in  which  few  prizes 
and  many  blanks  are  drawn ;  but  our  improved  cart -mares  have 
many  and  important  qualifications  for  breeding  fine  hunters  and 
carriage-horses,  when  judiciously  mated.  The  improvement  in 
Clydesdale  and  Shire-horses  has  also  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
that  exceedingly  useful  horse,  the  light  cart-horse,  which  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  cart-mare  and  a  trotting 
stallion.  To  enumerate  the  purposes  for  which  this  class  of  horse 
will  serve  would  be  endless.  lie  may  be  a  nondescript,  he  may 
be  unrecognized  at  shows,  he  may  be  plain  in  appearance  and 
somewhat  uninteresting ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  he  is  one  of  the 
horses  that  we  could  least  afford  to  spare. 


MORE  ABOUT  IDIOM-HATERS. 

A  LITTLE  discourse  on  “  Idiom-haters,”  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Review  a  week  or  two  ago,  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  passions  of  both  love  aud  hate  in  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  have  written  to  us  about  it.  For  the  lovers  we 
have,  of  course,  nothing  save  good  words,  though  even  they  may 
perhaps  not  object  to  a  little  more  on  the  subject.  The  haters  seem 
decidedly  to  require  more  exhortation,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
admirable  and  charitable  doctrine  that  no  man  does  evil  wittingly, 
more  explanation.  Their  minds  (of  which  we  desire  to  speak  with 
none  of  the  too  facile  contempt  of  a  sometime  Lord  Chancellor 
who  has  been  lately  discovered  to  be  like  other  victims,  dead  and 
alive,  of  the  same  fault,  exceedingly  insolent  because  he  was  so 
exceedingly  shy) — their  minds  require  a  little  further  illumination. 
The  necessity  of  this  additional  clearness  will  be  itself  made 
clear  by  a  very  curious  and  typical  instance.  One  of  our 
letter-writers,  commending  us,  though  not  hopefully,  for 
exposing  the  hideous  monster,  “  reliable,”  but  doubting  (Out 
upon  these  doubters !)  as  to  the  possibility  of  expelling  the 
monster,  lapses  from  these  fair  first  works  into  a  sad  but  ludi¬ 
crous  error.  He  blushes  to  inform  us  that  he  has  found  the  word 
“desiderate”  in  our  own  columns.  No  doubt  he  has;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  will,  pourvu  que  Uieu  nous  prete  vie,  find  it  a  good 
many  times  more.  Still,  a  mere  objection  without  a  reason 
would  not  have  damned  him  as  he  proceeds  to  damn  himself.  He 
supposes  that  he  shall  soon  find  “  requiderate  ”  and  “  admiderate  ” 
in  these  pages.  Unhappy  man !  on  him  was  lost  the  immortal 
counsel  to  judges,  and  he  must  bide  the  consequences.  Because 
he  hears  in  English  the  three  words 

Desire 

Require 

Admire 

rhyme,  and  sees  them  end  alike,  he  forgets  (if  he  ever  knew)  that 
desidero,  requiro,  and  admiror,  which  they  represent,  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  similar  in  their  terminations ;  and  that,  while  “  desiderate  ” 
is  a  citizen  of  the  most  scrupulous  dictionary  city,  “requiderate” 
and  “  admiderate  ”  would  be  simple  voces  nihili.  But  perhaps  he 
will  say  : — “  Bother  your  Latin  !  Suppose  I  was  wrong  there  ; 
why  is  ‘ desiderate ’  wanted  at  all  when  we  have  got  ‘desire’?” 
From  this  it  would  but  too  clearly  appear  that  you  cannot 
“  bother  Latin  ”  with  impunity.  The  reason  why  “  desiderate  ” 
is  required  (not  “  requiderated ")  as  well  as  “  desire  ”  is  that, 
according  to  a  process  common  in  all  languages  and  commonest 
in  English,  “  desire  ”  has  actually  lost,  or  all  but  lost,  the  special 
sense  of  its  original.  Desiderium  (of  which,  through  desir,  “  desire  ” 
is  a  mere  shortening)  and  desidero  signify,  as  every  schoolboy 
ought  to  know,  something  widely  different  from  volo,  cupio, 
and  all  the  other  quasi-synonyms  which  the  English  “desire” 
now  and  then  translates.  They  mean  “  desire  ”  with  a  special 
accompanying  sense  of  the  want  of,  and  longing  for  the  possession 


1  of,  something  that  at  present  you  have  not  got.  Now  “desire” 
in  English  does  not  any  longer  specially  mean  this,  and  when 
emphasis  is  .required  to  be  laid  on  this  special  meaning,  “  de¬ 
siderate  ”  is  absolutely  needed.  It  is  thus  neither  fine  writing, 
nor  an  unnecessary  “  doublet,”  nor  (least  of  all)  a  vulgarism,  but 
simply  something  which  is  itself  desiderated  in  England  and 
English,  something  which  could  have  been  supplied  by  “  want,” 
if  that  word,  again,  had  not  got  debased  into  a  mere  general 
alternative  to  “  wish  for.”  Practically,  no  better  example  than 
this  very  word  “  desiderate,”  when  it  is  properly  employed,  could 
possibly  be  given  of  the  class  of  words  to  which  idiom-haters 
object,  and  which  experienced  students  of  English,  though  they  do 
not  in  any  sense  specially  affect  them,  use  when  they  require  them, 
whether  tlieir  fathers  used  them  or  not,  just  as  they  use  (when 
there  is  a  reason  for  it)  half  a  million  appliances  which  those 
fathers  also  got  on,  and  got  on  very  well,  without. 

Another  “  subscriber  of  twenty  years’  standing  ”  does  not  give 
himself  away  so  completely,  but  is  even  more  of  a  lost  sheep  in 
general.  He  wants  to  know,  poor  man  (by  the  way,  he  writes 
“  much  of  them  are”  in  this  very  letter,  for  of  such  are  idiom-haters), 
“  Does  the  Editor  really  mean  that  any  colloquialism,  however 
inelegant,  is  admissible  in  literature  ?  ”  Now,  of  course,  the  Editor 
(or  that  one  of  his  writing  fellows  whom  he,  in  his  Pindarick  way, 
commissioned  to  perform  the  task)  does  not  mean  anything  of  the 
sort.  Of  course  he  took  the  most  elaborate  pains  to  point  out 
that  he  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  Of  course  the  “  how¬ 
ever  inelegant  ”  begs  the  whole  question.  Of  course  the  article 
referred  to  contained  tolerably  careful  indications  of  the  line 
which  separates  actual  inelegancy  or  worse  from  mere  “  in- 
usitateness,”  or  lack  of  the  certificate  which  is  given,  or  supposed 
to  be  given,  by  the  usage  of  certain  writers,  whom,  generally  after 
they  have  been  in  their  lifetimes  charged  with  every  possible  sin 
against  the  English  language,  opinion  has  agreed  to  consider 
English  classics.  But  our  passionate  pilgrim  of  elegancy  neglects 
all  this,  which  is  the  less  surprising  that  he  seems  to  prefer 
the  ugly  Americanism  of  using  “  he  ”  in  reference  to  “  one  ”  to 
the  proper  English  repetition.  But  it  was  ever  thus ;  and  it  is 
not  more  surprising  to  find  our  old  friend  the  hater  of  “  give 
away  ”  denying  that  “  in  ”  can  be  used  for  “  into,”  shutting 
Shakspeare  out  as  a  reference,  and  asking  indignantly  whether 
the  Saturday  Revieiv  considers  itself  as  great  a  man  (’tis  not  his 
phrase,  but  'tis  his  sense)  as  Dryden  ;  wliile  somebody  else  tries 
to  justify  “reliable”  by  “laughable,”  forgetting  or  misunder¬ 
standing  such  an  unquestioned  use  as  “  laugh  to  scorn.” 

But,  in  truth,  the  whole  kind  of  criticism,  of  which  these  are 
examples,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  that  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  writing,  as  distinguished  from  bad,  in  which  English¬ 
men  generally  are  so  sadly  deficient.  It  was  Hegel,  if  we 
remember  rightly  (and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  was  he  or 
another),  who  invented  the  description,  admirably  witty  for  a 
German,  of  the  eighteenth-century  Aufklarung  as  being  a  period 
“  wrhen  everybody  could  call  himself  a  philosopher  if  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  devil.”  Alas  !  these  negative  qualifications  are 
fatally  easy  and  have  been  fatally  frequent.  At  one  time  every¬ 
body  is  an  historian  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  the  name 
Charlemagne  ;  at  another  everybody  is  a  theologian  who  decides 
that  miracles  do  not  happen. 

The  Little  Tower  with  no  such  ease 

Is  won,  I  warrant, 

as  the  bard  remarks ;  and  you  do  not  become  competent  to  bind 
and  to  loose  in  English  letters  by  eschewing  phrases  which  the 
excellent  Dr.  Campbell  reprobated,  or  even  which  would  not 
have  been  admitted  into  the  historic  page  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  Let  us  be  understood,  for  fear  of  further  passionate 
demands  as  to  what  the  Editor  really  means  and  does  not 
mean.  He  does  not  mean  that  every  word  is  good  for  use 
in  every  kind  of  literature  ;  he  does  not  mean  that  phrases, 
introduced  by  accident  or  design  into  the  language,  are  capable 
of  being  absolutely  warranted  for  every  purpose,  even  though 
they  conflict  with  no  rule  of  the  language,  and  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  no  usage  of  the  best  writers.  But  what  he  does 
mean  is  that,  in  periodical  literature  at  any  rate,  phrases  which 
fulfil  these  negative  conditions  (as  we  once  for  all  showed  that 
certain  incriminated  phrases  do)  are  entitled  to  and  deserve  a 
kind  of  probationary  employment  which  may  very  likely  end  in 
their  installation  into  the  fullest  rights  of  dignified  citizenship. 
Words  have  as  much  their  fate  as  the  books  which  are  built  up 
of  them ;  and  no  one  can  absolutely  assure  them  against  that 
fate.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  lamentable  and,  it  would  seem, 
hopeless  doom  of  the  word  “genteel.”  It  had  an  excellent 
ancestry,  cousins  of  the  best  quality  in  other  languages,  harm¬ 
less  formation,  a  distinct  sense  which  nothing  has  come  to  supply, 
and  for  a  time  fair  patronage.  Yet  before  very  long  it  became 
sullied  by  ignoble  use,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Czar  of 
England,  with  twenty  Siberias  at  his  back,  could  get  it  into 
vogue  again,  though  its  substantive,  “gentility,”  has  held  its  own 
with  some  of  the  sternest  purists  even  of  our  own  days.  Its 
companion  or  successor  in  misfortune,  “stylish,”  deserves  less 
pity ;  for  it  was  not  a  pretty  word  at  best,  and  it  pushed  out 
the  charming  adjective  “  modish  " — a  far  better  word,  which  is 
perhaps  not  beyond  reach  of  recovery,  though  its  use  is 
often  thought  “  affected  ’’  by  the  same  persons  who  think 
“  give  away  ”  to  be  “  vulgar.”  In  the  same  way,  and  perhaps 
with  better  reason,  some,  perhaps  a  considerable  proportion,  of 
words  and  phrases  which  it  is  both  permissible  and  desirable  to 
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introduce  will  probably  drop  out  or  become  really  and  hopelessly 
vulgarized  as  “  stylish  ”  is.  It  will  not  follow — -it  did  not  follow 
in  the  other  case — that  their  introducers  were  wrong.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that  such  introducers,  looking  duly  as  we  do  at  the 
credentials  of  the  words  they  introduce,  are  wrong  because  others 
introduce  words  and  phrases  which  have  not  good  credentials. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  let  into  literature  the  abominable 
fallacy  of  the  Weak  Brother — a  person  to  be  scouted  without 
mercy  whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  anywhere  out  of  his 
proper  domain  of  religious  charity. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  reason  carries  the  day,  and  is  justified  of 
her  children.  There  is  always  a  reason  behind  good  usage,  and 
never  one  behind  abuse.  Heaven  knows,  there  is  plenty  of  abuse 
about.  As  we  write  we  see  before  us  the  “  Contents  ”  of  one  of 
the  monthly  Reviews  for  December,  and  one  of  the  titles  is 
“  Impressions  of  Australia.  II.  The  Future.”  Now  we  all  know 
that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  ;  but  a  mind  which 
can  receive  “  impressions  ”  from  the  future  must  be  an  uncom¬ 
monly  sensitive  tabula  rasa.  This,  however,  is  just  the  kind  of 
absurdity  which  the  idiom-haters  never  notice.  Bossu  and  Dr. 
Campbell  do  not  note  that  you  should  not  use  “  impression  ”  of 
the  future ;  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  concern  the  persons  of 
whom  the  greatest  of  French  and  the  second  or  third  of  European 
satirists  says : — 

Cependant  leur  savoir  ne  s’e'tend  nullement 

Qu’a  regratter  un  mot  douteux  au  jugement. 

Prendre  garde  qu’un  qui  ne  heurte  uue  diphtongue, 

and  so  forth.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up  for  a  critic  of  this 
order  ;  nothing,  expert  is  crede  Robertis,  is  harder  than  to  qualify 
yourself  for  decision  in  each  individual  case  as  to  what  does  and 
what  does  not  deserve  admission.  Yet  when  a  language,  or  when 
its  chief  users,  decide  that  the  difficulty  shall  be  solved  by  ceasing 
to  admit,  that  language  is  a  langue  Jinie. 


PARRY’S  JUDITH. 


THE  very  remarkable  success  achieved  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  last  August  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  new  oratorio,  a 
success  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  was  obtained  without 
recourse  to  any  system  of  preliminary  puffing,  fully  justified 
Messrs.  Novello  in  selecting  it  for  performance  at  the  opening 
concert  of  their  series  of  oratorios,  which  took  place  last  Thursday 
week.  In  his  choice  of  a  subject  Dr.  Parry  had  a  difficult  task 
before  him,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  connected  chain  of  incidents 
either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  which  has  not  been 
already  treated  musically.  The  story  of  Judith  itself  has  been  set 
by  Dr.  Arne,  though  nothing  less  fitting  than  the  eighteenth- 
century  composer’s  sweet  and  flowing  melodies  can  be  imagined 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  grim  adventure  of  the  Jewish 
heroine.  But  Dr.  Parry  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  more  or 
less  legendary  story  of  the  death  of  Ilolofernes  and  the  siege  of 
Bethulia  ;  he  has  placed  this  event,  following  the  rather  exploded 
theory  of  Dean  Prideaux,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  by  depict¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  that  monarch,  and  the  subsequent  rescue  of  Israel 
by  Judith’s  exploit,  has  obtained  enough  dramatic  material  for 
an  oratorio,  without  bringing  into  prominence  the  actual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Ilolofernes  at  the  hand  of  Judith.  In  this  manner  the 
action — to  use  a  term  inappropriate  to  oratorio — falls  at  once  into 
two  parts.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
where  the  people  of  Jerusalem  with  their  king  are  assembled  to 
worship  Moloch.  The  priests  of  the  god  announce  that  he  claims  as 
a.sacrifice  the  children  of  Manasseh,  and,  after  a  feeble  remonstrance 
from  the  weak-minded  monarch,  messengers  are  sent  to  the  palace  to 
fetch  them.  The  scene  changes  to  the  palace,  where  the  Queen 
of  Manasseh,  Meshullemeth,  is  bewailing  with  her  children  the 
idolatry  into  which  the  country  has  fallen.  The  priests  enter  and 
lead  the  children  away,  and,  after  they  are  gone,  Judith  consoles 
the  Queen,  who  is  filled  with  forebodings  as  to  their  fate.  The 
scene  again  changes  to  Hinnom,  and  the  sacrifice  is  proceeded 
with.  By  one  of  those  touches  of  true  art,  of  which  the  work  is 
full,  the  audience  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  horrible 
rite  is  actually  consummated,  for  the  action  is  interrupted  by 
Judith,  who  expostulates  with  the  people  and  denounces  Moloch, 
and  when  she  herself  is  about  to  be  seized,  a  messenger  rushes  in 
announcing  that  the  Assyrian  army  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  A  wild  Litany  to  Moloch  alternates  with  the  march  of  the 
approaching  army  ;  the  Jews  are  scattered,  and  the  first  part 
ends  with  the  pathetic  lament :  — “  Jerusalem,  that  was  queen  of 
the  nations,  is  brought  low,  her  glory  is  gone.  Her  children  are 
captives,  and  her  heroes  slain.”  Between  the  first  and  the  second 
part  Dr.  Parry  has  introduced  a  short  intermezzo  for  Manasseh, 
intended  to  represent  his  repentance  in  exile.  The  scene  is  then 
laid  again  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  are  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  their  monarch.  His  return  is  announced  by  Meshullemeth, 
and  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  heralded  by  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people.  But  immediately  afterwards  a  messenger  from  Ilolofernes 
arrives,  demanding  the  tribute  from  the  conquered  Jews.  On  his 
•departure  Judith  resolves  to  destroy  the  Assyrian  leader,  and  goes 
cut  of  the  city  upon  her  adventure.  Night  falls,  and  Manasseh 
watches  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  see  what  will  happen  in 
the  camp  of  Ilolofernes.  The  figure  of  Judith  is  descried  coming 
towards  the  city  as  the  day  breaks  ;  with  a  shriek  of  triumph  she 
lifts  up  the  head  of  Ilolofernes,  and  the  Jews  join  her  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  burst  of  exultation. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  meagre  outline,  that  Dr.  Parry 
has  had  some  trouble  in  joining  the  two  parts  of  his  story, 
and  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  The  King,  who  becomes  the  central  figure  of  the 
action,  is  at  best  a  despicable  individual,  and  Judith  does  not 
possess  any  marked  individuality  until  too  near  the  end  of  the 
work  for  her  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  hearer.  These 
defects  are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly  seem  worth  mentioning ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  the  only  blemishes  which  can 
be  found  in  the  work  has  forced  them  into  undue  prominence, 
and  caused  them  to  be  more  dwelt  on  than  they  deserve. 
Compared  with  all  the  libretti  of  Handel’s  oratorios,  and  most 
of  those  since  his  time,  the  book  is  a  very  good  one ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  can  be  found  superior  to  it  as  a  piece  of  literary 
workmanship.  Dr.  Parry  (who  is  his  own  librettist)  has  written 
parts  of  it  himself,  and  selected  the  remainder  from  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Apocrypha,  and  no  higher  praise  can  be  paid  him 
than  to  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  where  the  Bible 
language  leaves  off  and  his  own  begins. 

But,  good  though  the  libretto  is,  its  merits  are  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  music  to  which  Dr.  Parry  has  wedded  it.  In  Judith 
he  has  achieved  a  real  triumph,  for  he  has  given  to  the  world 
what  is  without  doubt  the  best  oratorio  since  Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah.  This  is  high  praise;  but  no  unprejudiced  listener,  either 
when  the  work  was  first  produced  at  Birmingham,  or  when, 
under  less  favourable  circumstances,  it  was  performed  last  week 
in  London,  could  deny  that,  since  the  masterpiece  of  the  Leipzig 
master,  any  work  of  the  same  class  had  appeared  so  full  from 
beginning  to  end  of  beautiful  melody,  or  so  spontaneous  and  fresh 
in  character.  Dr.  Parry  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  taking 
rank  as  a  popular  composer ;  but  those  who  have  watched  his 
progress,  from  his  early  songs  down  to  his  setting  of  Milton’s 
“  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Music,”  have  never  faltered  in  their  belief 
in  his  power  eventually  to  achieve  a  position  in  the  first  rank 
of  musicians.  Like  all  valiant  men,  he  has  gone  through  his 
“Sturm  und  Drang”  period;  but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  made  itself  first  shown  in  the  songs  written  in  his  school 
days,  after  being  for  a  time  obscured  by  influences  which  it  was 
impossible  he  should  not  feel,  and  which  (it  may  now  be  said) 
he  is  all  the  better  for  having  felt,  has  declared  itself  in  Judith 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  almost  a  revelation  to  those  who  had 
not  closely  watched  his  progress.  To  the  lover  of  eccentricities 
and  the  seeker  after  new  effects  Judith  will  prove  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  No  new  or  startling  combination  of  instruments  can  be 
discovered  in  it,  and  there  is  not  a  sensational  bar  from  beginning 
to  end.  But,  by  means  which  are  perfectly  simple  and  eminently 
legitimate,  the  composer  obtains  results  which  are  often  missed 
by  those  who  use  far  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  methods. 
Judith,  as  it  stands,  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  veriest 
purist ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  built  upon  obsolete 
models.  The  extraordinary  brilliance  and  broadness  of  the 
choruses,  and  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  solos,  are  the 
most  obvious  features  of  this  remarkable  work  ;  but  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination  reveals  that  much  of  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  ora¬ 
torio  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Parry  has  used  the  science 
of  which  he  is  evidently  a  master,  and  that  he  has  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten  that  his  learning  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  not  the  end  itself.  The  very  melody  and  breadth  of  the 
music  may  at  first  seem  to  some  to  diminish  the  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  of  certain  scenes ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
best  traditions  of  oratorio  are  entirely  opposed  to  operatic  treat¬ 
ment,  which  is  really  what  is  meant  by  many  who  clamour  for 
dramatic  expression  in  such  music.  Judith  is  certainly  not 
operatic ;  dramatic  it  is  in  the  best  sense.  Indeed,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  composer  has  treated  two  incidents  which  might 
easily  have  been  repulsive — namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the  children 
and  the  murder  of  Ilolofernes — the  work  recalls  strongly  the 
restraint  and  reserve  of  the  Greek  drama. 

Considering  the  length  and  character  of  the  oratorio,  there  is 
surprisingly  little  in  it  which  is  unsatisfactory.  Portions  of  some 
of  the  solos — especially  those  of  Judith — are  less  interesting  than 
the  rest  of  the  work ;  but  they  suffer  more  from  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  choruses  than  from  any  intrinsic  defects.  Fault  has 
been  found  in  some  quarters  with  a  bravura  air  for  Manasseh, 
written  in  a  curiously  eighteenth-century  style  ;  but  the  song  is  so 
successful  and  effective  that  it  may  be  forgiven  for  delaying  the 
final  climax.  At  last  week’s  performance  several  cuts  were  made 
in  the  second  part,  which  was  found  too  long.  Some  of  these 
were  improvements,  but  too  strong  a  protest  cannot  be  made 
against  the  omission  of  part  of  the  opening  chorus  of  the  part,  by 
which  the  entire  balance  of  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  work 
was  destroyed.  The  cut  only  consisted  of  twenty-six  bars,  and 
their  loss  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  shorter  time, 
the  performance  took.  Similarly  in  the  final  chorus  a  disastrous 
cut  was  made  of  some  seven  pages  of  the  piano  score,  the  omission 
of  which  detracted  very  seriously  from  the  admirably  worked-up 
climax.  If  the  Sacrifice  Scene  in  the  opening  part  had  been 
taken  at  the  same  pace  as  at  Birmingham,  which,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  represented,  the  composer’s  idea,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
tinually  dragged  and  kept  back,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  cut  the  work  at  all. 

With  the  exception  of  this  excessive  slowness  of  the  tempi, 
there  was  little  to  find  fault  with  the  performance.  To  Dr. 
Mackenzie  and  his  choir  the  rehearsals  had  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love,  and  the  choral  singing  reflected  great  credit  on 
both.  The  chorus  displayed  a  curious  tendency  to  pronounce  the 
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name  of  the  idol  as  if  it  were  spelt  “  Mowlocli,”  and  the  altos 
might  with  advantage  be  strengthened,  their  entries  being  occa¬ 
sionally  rather  unsteady  ;  but  the  body  of  voices,  on  the  whole,  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  the  singing  was  full  of  spirit.  The  orchestra 
was  not  so  good,  although  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Carrodus  : 
the  soloists  were  the  same  as  at  Birmingham,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  a  young  baritone,  with  a  fine  voice,  who 
replaced  Mr.  Santley,  and  of  the  two  boys  who  sang  the  pathetic 
music  of  the  children,  in  the  scene  with  Meshullemefh  in  the  first 
part.  The  work  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  a 
very  large  audience,  who  would  gladly  have  encored  the  chorus 
“  Arise,  0  Israel,”  and  the  tenor  air,  “  God  breaketli  the  battle  ” 
(magnificently  sung  by  Mr.  Lloyd),  although  both  numbers  come 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  oratorio.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  per¬ 
formance  the  composer  was  recalled  repeatedly  upon  the  platform, 
and  loudly  cheered  by  both  audience  and  chorus.  Judith  is  to  be 
performed  again  to-day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  same  chorus 
and  soloists. 


ADULTERATION. 

VIII. 

IN  our  last  article  we  dealt  with  three  forms  of  the  adulteration 
of  wine — adulteration  in  the  must,  fortification  by  the  adding 
of  spirit,  and  flavouring.  We  now  come  to  blending,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  least  objectionable  form  of  wine  adulteration. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  article,  nature  does  not  produce 
it,  and  so  the  blender  manufactures  it  by  the  results  of  his  expe¬ 
rience.  He  may  confine  himself  to  the  mixing  of  wines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics,  and  when  he  does  this  he  is  a  comparatively 
harmless  person ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  he  usually  calls  spirit 
and  sugar  to  his  aid.  Many  wines  are'  far  too  valuable  to  be  sold 
in  open  market  for  consumption,  and  command  a  higher  price  for 
blending  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  the  Soleras,  the  virgin  sherries, 
previously  referred  to. 

We  next  come  to  imitation  wines — that  is  to  say,  liquids  sold  as 
wine,  but  containing  no  grape-juice.  These,  we  admit,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  claret  is  frequently  turned 
into  port,  white  wine  into  red,  and  light  wine  into  sherry.  Ham¬ 
burg,  Bingen,  and  Cette  are  the  chief  centres  of  this  delightful 
industry.  Fuehsine  is  used  for  colouring  cheap  red  wines.  Now 
fuchsine  and  other  aniline  dyes  are  distinctly  noxious  ;  but  then 
the  colour  is  superb,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point  with  the 
enterprising  manufacturers,  it  costs  very  little.  Lead  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  wine  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  merely  a  trace,  from  the  accidental  presence  of  shot  in  a 
bottle.  Litharge,  in  days  gone  by,  used  to  be  added  to  wine  in 
France  as  a  sweetener  to  acid  wine,  and  sugar  of  lead  was  the 
result,  from  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  wine. 

Poet. 

Port  wine,  when  young,  is  astringent,  the  stalks  not  being 
removed  from  the  vats.  As  soon  as  primary  fermentation  has 
ceased,  spirit  is  added ;  and,  if  the  must  is  not  sweet  enough, 
sugar  goes  into  it.  If  the  must  is  deficient  in  colour,  dried  elder¬ 
berries  or  black  cherries  are  trodden  into  it.  It  is  authoritatively 
stated  by  Drs.  Tliudicum  and  Dupre  that  no  port  wine  is  imported 
into  this  country  which  contains  less  than  three  gallons  ofbrandy 
to  the  pipe  ;  and  some  ports  are  said  to  contain  as  much  as  seven¬ 
teen  gallons  of  this  spirit.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  wine 
must  be  extremely  deleterious,  unless  old  in  bottle.  One  per  cent, 
of  proof  spirit  in  addition  is  added  to  port  wine  on  shipment.  If 
deficient  in  colour,  the  wine  is  now  treated  in  this  country  with 
jerupiga,  which  is  extensively  imported  into  this  country,  and 
expressly  prepared  for  the  adulteration  of  port  wine.  Now  jeru¬ 
piga  is  a  compound  consisting  of  the  juice  of  elderberries,  brown 
sugar,  unfermented  grape-juice,  and  brandy.  Port  wines  are 
manipulated  at  Oporto  by  the  addition  of  inferior  imported  wines. 
Much  Catalan  is  sold  as  port,  and  is  described  as  “  a  full-bodied 
invalid’s  wine.”  Dr.  Ilassall  tells  us  that  “  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colour  is  sometimes  increased  by  means  of  alum  ;  and  if  turbid  it 
is  cleared  by  gypsum ;  while  increased  astringency  is  imparted 
by  means  of  oak  sawdust.”  Bouquet  is  usually  added  to  satisfy 
the  more  exacting  connoisseur ;  and  salt  of  tartar  to  produce  a 
crust,  “recommended  for  laying  down.”  Fictitious  crusts  have 
even  been  placed  in  the  bottles,  and  the  corks  dyed.  There  is  a 
touching  ingenuity  in  the  following  process : — To  get  a  crusted 
port,  wine,  place  the  bottled  wine  in  warm  water,  raise  gradually 
to  boiling  point,  replace  in  cellar,  “  when  it  soon  deposits  a  crust 
which  might  pass  for  the  growth  of  years!'  The  manufacture  of 
sham  port  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  spoiled  cider  has 
actually  been  converted  into  spurious  port. 

The  following  recipes  are  given  by  Dr.  Ilassall  from  the 
Publican's  Guide : — 

The  cask  is  to  be  well  sulphured,  then  take 
12  gallons  strong  port 
3  gallons  Cognac  brandy 
6  gallons  proof  spirit 
42  gallons  good  rough  cider. 

Making  in  all  a  compound  at  the  rate  of  iSs.  per  gallon. 

The  second  prescription  is  probably  for  a  fi%iiy  %v:r:o,  as. 
invalid's  port : — 

45  gallons  cider 
6  gallons  brandy 
h  gallons  of  a  decoction  of  olocs 
£  gallons  of  port  wine. 


To  increase  the  colour,  tincture  of  red  sanderswood  or  cudbear  must  be 
added.  The  wine  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  is  to  be  bottled  in  a  few  days, 
and  a  tea.spoonful  of  powdered  catechu  added  to  each  bottle  to  give  au 
astringent  flavour,  and  to  ensure  a  fine  crust ;  lastly,  in  order  to  give  au 
appearance  of  age,  the  ends  of  the  corks  are  to  be  stained  by  soaking  them 
in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  containing  a  little  alum. 

Port  wine  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  and  the  light  wines  of 
France  and  Germany  have  taken  its  place  ;  and  yet  genuine  port 
wine,  both  good  and  cheap,  is  now  easily  obtainable,  for,  as  in 
the  case  of  Madeira,  prices  have  fallen,  and  holders  of  large 
stocks  are  glad  to  sell  for  almost  anything.  Men  have  long  ceased 
to  lay  down  port  as  a  duty  or  as  a  speculation. 

Sherry. 

Sherry  is  prepared  from  the  thoroughly  ripened  fruit.  The 
wine  is  not  drawn  off  for  four  or  five  months  after  the  beginning 
of  fermentation.  If  it  is  to  be  brown  sherry,  arrope,  syrup  of 
sherry — i.e.  the  wine  boiled  down — is  added.  If  amontillado  is 
wanted,  the  fruit  is  gathered  early.  “  No  natural  sherry  ”  (say 
Thudiehum  and  Duprd)  “ever  contains  more  than  12  percent, 
alcohol.”  A  few  amontillados,  however,  analysed  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  contained  as  much  as  I3’6  per  cent.  We  often  read  about 
natural  sherry,  but  we  fear  we  seldom  see  it.  So-called  natural 
sherry  is  very  frequently  virgin  or  Solera  sherry,  and  is  some¬ 
times  so  bitter  that  it  scarcely  resembles  a  wine  at  all. 

Fortified  sherries  strengthened,  sweetened,  blended,  fortified 
with  spirit,  coloured,  and  flavoured  are  the  rule.  Fortified 
sherries  contain  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whereas  a 
glass  of  spirits  and  water — a  wineglass  to  the  tumbler — usually 
contains  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  only.  The  adulterations  referred 
to  are  all  performed  at  Zerez. 

Sherry  is  a  very  compound  fluid.  Let  us  take  some  wine  of 
1S60 : — 

1  jar  of  spirit  60  over  proof 
8  jars  of  Dulce  (or  wine  made  from  raisins) 

7  jars  of  Soleras,  or  strong  old  wine 
10  jars  of  dry  wine  of  1854 
14  jars  of  dr}'-  wine  of  1859 
40  jars  of  new  sherry. 

Thus  the  sherry  and  the  additions  are  in  equal  proportions — 
namely,  40  jars. 

Cette  is  celebrated  for  its  cheap  sherry  exported  to  England. 
It  consists  of  the  commonest  white  wine,  strengthened  with 
brandy,  coloured  with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with  almonds.  It 
has  been  alleged,  but  not  proved,  that  manzanilla  sherry  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  addition  to  ordinary  wine  of  essential  oil  of 
camomile  and  other  noxious  ingredients.  Anyhow  there  is  no 
doubt  that  manzanilla  and  other  sherries  of  like  type  are 
“  doctored”  and  adulterated  with  chemical  compounds  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  as  to  render  them  absolutely  dangerous  to  the 
unhappy  consumer. 


MEDAL  NIGHT  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

LAST  Monday  night,  in  spite  of  the  first  bad  fog  of  the 
season,  a  considerable  company  were  gathered  together  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft 
received  his  diploma  as  full  Academician,  and  the  Forty  went 
through  the  solemn,  though  agreeable,  farce  of  re-electing  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  to  be  their  President.  But  it  was  not  these 
perfunctory  ceremonies  which  collected  a  crowd  of  students  and 
visitors,  but  the  annual  awarding  of  premiums  and  medals.  No 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  better  done,  or  deserves 
more  general  appreciation,  than  its  wise  distribution  of  the  bene¬ 
factions  of  which  it  is  a  trustee  ;  and  these  yearly  distributions  of 
prizes  are  particularly  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  place 
their  finger  on  the  very  pulse  of  English  art.  The  company  sits, 
as  we  have  said,  to  listen  to  the  list  of  prizemen  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks.  There  are  probably  many  who,  like  ourselves, 
consider  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  in  his  more  ornate  and  elaborate 
orations,  seldom  quite  so  happy  as  when  he  stands  up  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  like  this,  and,  in  perfect  simplicity,  is  moved  to  console,  to 
reprove,  and  to  commend.  When  this  little  ceremony  is  over, 
the  company  circulates  through  the  galleries  to  inspect  the  com¬ 
peting  works  and  to  congratulate  the  victors. 

The  first  room  in  the  Royal  Academy  is  dedicated  on  these 
occasions  to  the  Creswick  prize.  This  consists  of  30 L,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  an  annual  oil-landscape,  by 
Miss  Creswick,  sister  of  the  famous  landscape-painter.  This  is 
always  a  favourite  competition  with  the  students,  and  about  a 
dozen  large  landscapes  contended  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  The  subject  was  “  A  Village  Green.”  We 
confess  that  none  of  these  pictures  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  high 
merit.  Some  were  poor  indeed ;  the  best  were  crude.  That 
which  gained  the  prize  has  certain  qualities — the  background 
recedes  with  intelligible  change  of  place,  the  figures  in  strong 
light  have  a  natural  air — but  it  is,  after  all,  a  juvenile  perform¬ 
ance.  Many  of  the  landscape  students  seem  to  have  subjected 
themselves  to  French  influences,  without  boldly  adopting  a  trench 
key  of  colour,  and  they  produce  a  rude  product  of  the  brush,  with 
watery  grass  and  unsubstantial  earth.  If  these  landscapes  are 
typical  cf  the  best  that  young  England  is  now  painting,  our  pre¬ 
eminence  in  landscape  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  figure  was  much  better  represented  on  Monday  night.  The 
studies  of  a  head  from  life  were  remarked  upon  by  Sir  Frederick 
j  Leighton  as  particularly  excellent.  A  fine  ecstatic  head  of  an 
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elderly  man,  painted  with  peculiar  delicacy,  easily  secured  the 
first  medal  in  this  class  for  Mr.  S.  B.  Carhill ;  hut  the  second 
medal,  for  a  head  very  rich  in  colour,  was  well  deserved  ;  and  a 
third  head  was  so  brilliant  that  the  Academy,  following  a  very 
rare  precedent,  admitted  a  proximo  accessit.  So  much  praise 
could  certainly  not  be  awarded  to  the  monochrome  sketch  ol  a 
design  for  a  figure-picture,  a  prize  which  the  Academy  owes  to  the 
munificence  of  one  of  its  own  members,  Mr.  Armitage.  "V  ery 
few,  if  any,  of  these  designs  rose  above  the  level  of  spirited  draw¬ 
ings  for  a' family  magazine ;  indeed,  in  most  of  them,  the  tradition 
of° Biblical  illustration— since  the  theme  was  “The  Raising  of 
Lazarus  ’’—had  evidently  hopelessly  confined  the  imagination  of 
the  student.  The  design  for  this  prize  which  we  preferred  did 
not  obtain  the  first  or  even  the  second  medal.  Perhaps  closer 
examination  than  we  had  time  to  give  would  reveal  technical 
imperfections  in  it.  But  it  had  a  striking  quality  of  imagination. 
The  Christ  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  rocky  tomb,  in  the 
dark  tunnel-like  entrance  of  which  a  sort  of  apparition,  shrouded 
and  bound,  slowly  seemed  to  emerge  into  the  glaring,  light  of  a 
wide  and  barren  Syrian  landscape.  With  this  exception,  which 
might  be  an  accident,  we  looked  in  vain  for  originality  among 
these  oil-sketches.  Among  the  painted  life-studies  from  the  nude 
were  several  of  marked  excellence,  and  there  was  evidence  of  really 
surprising  brush-power  in  the  figure  of  a  man  by  Mr.  Maud, 
which  obtained  this  prize.  There  was  no  touch  of  youthful  in¬ 
experience  in  this  spirited  piece  of  painting. 

In  his  opening  address  the  President  regretted  that  the  first 
medal  had  not  been  awarded  this  year  to  any  charcoal  drawing 
from  the  nude,  and  appealed  to  the  students  to  give  a  fuller  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  this  essential  portion  of  their  train¬ 
ing.  The  drawings  he  referred  to  were  found  to  be  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  to  show  what  seemed,  to  an  outsider,  almost  a  plethora 
of  skill  and  careful  work.  Yet,  in  making  an  academic  study  from 
the  nude,  there  is  no  question  that,  with  care,  a  certain  level  of 
merit  is  easily  gained.  The  student  becomes  an  adept  at  making 
a  photographic  copy  of  the  forms  he  sees  before  him.  To  get 
beyond  this,  to  represent  the  tiny  points  which  are  required  to 
give  full  artistic  value  to  the  forms,  and  which  escape  the  com¬ 
monplace  observer,  this  is  difficult  indeed ;  and,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  extraordinary  importance  of  study  from  the  nude,  we 
cannot  blame  the  Royal  Academy  for  rigorously  refusing  to 
lower  their  standard  of  executive  excellence.  Some  sound  and 
picturesque  drawings  won  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes, 
and  consoled  the  students  for  failing  to  secure  the  first. 

In  only  two  departments  have  the  women  come  prominently 
forward  this  year.  Miss  Alice  Dicker  has  won  a  first  silver 
medal  for  a  charming  head  from  life,  in  charcoal ;  and  Miss  Ella 
Brown  has  made  something  like  a  furore  among  artists  by  her 
drawing  from  a  work  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  which  she  has 
easily  beaten  all  the  men.  Her  drawing  is  one  of  those  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  things  which  look  as  it  they  were  the  result  of 
chance,  and  really  display  an  exquisitely  distinguished  feeling  for 
simplicity  and  a  most  refined  hand.  It  is  a  profile  of  the  Milo 
Venus;  but  its  originality  consists  entirely  in  the.  treatment. 
The  drawings  around  it  were  all  of  the  old-fashioned  class, 
stippled  up  with  dark  shadows,  and  apparently  made  to  look 
as  much  ns  possible  like  the  steel  engravings  of  modern  sculp¬ 
ture  which  used  to  adorn  the  plates  of  the  Art  Journal  in 
its  primitive  and  pre-artistic  days.  Miss  Brown  has  gone  on 
quite  a  different  tack.  Although  working  on  a  perfectly  blank 
•white  ground,  she  has  kept  the  tone  of  her  statue  as  high  as 
possible,  and  has  expended  her  skill  in  relieving  the  white  of 
the  figure  against  the  white  background.  She  has  done  this  by 
faint  grey  shadows,  but  so  artfully  that  the  delicate,  rounded 
planes  of*  the  statue  are  expressed  almost  with  a  perfect  illusion. 
This  drawing,  in  a  department  which  seldom  attracts  any  general 
.attention,  enjoyed  a  great  success  on  Monday  night,  and  we  are 
free  to  say  that  we  do  not  remember  a  drawing  from  the  antique 
that  has  ever  given  us  greater  satisfaction. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  as  he  has  done  on  several  recent  occa¬ 
sions,  pointedly  congratulated  the  sculptor  students  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  work.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the. 
modellers  show  more  accomplishment  and  a  greater  freshness  of 
style  than  the  painters ;  and,  when  we  consider  how  vastly  wider 
is  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  latter,  and  what  advantages  of  a 
popular  kind  they  enjoy  over  the  sculptors,  it  is  not  otherwise 
than  remarkable  that  the  depressed  and  unremunerative  art  of 
sculpture  continues  to  flourish  amongst  us,  at  least  so  far  as 
talent  is  concerned.  How  many  of  the  brilliant  young  statuaries 
which  England  now  produces  will  presently  be  driven  by 
poverty  and  lack  of  encouragement  to  resign  themselves  to 
other  trades  ?  is  a  question  upon  which  we  do  not  dare 
to  allow  ourselves  to  reflect;  but  we  can  well  conceive  that 
to  some  future  generation  of  connoisseurs  the  surviving  frag¬ 
ments  of  late  Victorian  sculpture  may  present  greater  attrac¬ 
tion  than’  its  painting.  Heavy  will  then  be  the  responsibility 
lying  on  the  memory  of  a  generation  which  produced  a  noble 
school  of  art,  and,  out  of  sheer  indifference,  starved  it.  V  e  will 
indulge  no  such  melancholy  reflections,  but  proceed  to  say  that, 
in  spite  of  the  President’s  congratulations,  and  in  spite  of  its 
obvious  merits,  the  sculpture  of  the  students  this  year  does  not 
appear  to  us  quite  so  remarkable  as  of  late.  There  is  no  new  man 
this  year  with  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Pegram,  the  power  of  Mr.  Frampton.  The  honours  of 
1 888  rest  with  a  new  student,  Mr.  Fehr,  who  gained  the  medal 
for  three  statuettes  modelled  from  the  life,  and  that  for  the  single 
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figure  in  the  round.  Of  his  three  statuettes,  one,  of  a  bov  in  a 

position  of  meditative  repose,  is  certainly  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  the  other  two,  modelled  with  great  care  no  doubt,  are 
less  pleasing,  and  perhaps  less  powerful.  W  e  were  greatly,  de¬ 
lighted,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one  of  the  three  statuettes  of  the 
second  prizeman,  Mr.  Rollins — a  figure  of  an  athlete,  seated, 
grasping  his  ankle.  Portions  of  this  little  statue  are  executed 
with  a  force  and  fire  that  would  disgrace  none  of  our  most 
accomplished  artists ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  uniformly  vigorous 
throughout.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  much  prefer  this 
work  ° of  Mr.  Rollins  to  Mr.  Fehr’s  rendering  of  the  same 
model.  The  bas-reliefs  are  not  good  this  year  ;  they  show 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  taste  since  the  remarkable  com¬ 
petition  when  Mr.  Harry  Bates  carried  off  the  gold  medal 
for  his  really  superb  relief  of  the  “  Table  ol  Socrates. .  Most 
of  the  students’  work  in  this  department,  this  year,  is  of  a 
scrambling  and  undignified  design,  oddly  reminiscent  of  tlie  en- 
gravings  of  the  later  Bolognese  school,  full  of  grotesque  action 
and  violent  grimace.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Nve,  and 
although,  we  cannot  commend  his  design,  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
shown  more  sense  than  any  of  liis  competitors  of  the  propel  mode 
in  which  the  receding  planes  of  bas-relief  should  be  treated. 

The  ordinary  visitor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
knows  nothing  about  the  work  which  is  quietly  done  by  the  body 
in  its  elaborate  and  useful  schools.  It  is. well  to  recall  to  our 
memories  now  and  then  how  extensive  their  benefits  are,  and  how 
much  time  and  trouble  the  members  give  to  ensure  the  useful 
working  of  the  system.  Besides  tlie  prizes  and  medals,  of  which 
we  have  but  mentioned  a  few  of  the  more  interesting,  there  are 
also  the  scholarships  endowed  from  the  very  important  bequest  of 
the  late  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Charles  Landseer. 
The  official  reports  of  the  body  give  something  under  6,000 1.  as 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  up  the  schools,  and  we  understand 
that  more  than  four  hundred  students,  all,  it  must  be  recollected, 
chosen  after  a  tolerably  severe  examination,  are  now  m  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  education  it  offers.  These  facts  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  never  hesitated  to 
repeat  home-truths  to  the  Academicians. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  DRAMA, 

ir. 

TO  style  the  present  state  of  the  drama  a  Renaissance  is  to 
arrogate  to  it  a  resuscitation  of  intellectual  activity  such  as 
marked  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  great  movement  which  we 
know  by  that  name;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish,  except 
in  the  smallest  particulars,  the  parallel  which  the  phrase  implies. 
It  was  the  re-discovery  of  the  literary  and  artistic  glories  of  the 
classic  past  that  made  the  Renaissance  possible  ;  it  was  by  the 
study  of  the  antique  so  discovered  and  by  its  application  to  their 
own  arts  and  literatures  that  the  master  minds  of  the  Renaissance 
perfected  their  works.  Through  every  phase,  of  that  mighty 
revolution,  religious,  political,  literary,  and  artistic,  we  find  the 
same  characteristic — a  diligent  and  reverent  study  of  the  past 
animating  and  informing  the  production  of  the  qiresent  and  pro¬ 
gress  into  the  future.  A  movement,  then,  which  treats  with  but 
scant  courtesy  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors  differs  most 
essentially  from  that  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  connect  the  pie- 
sent  condition  of  the  stage.  The  fact  is  the  “  Renaissance  of  the 
Drama”  is  a  phrase  of  pleasant  sound  and  pleasant  import,^ 
especially  to  such  as  can  maintain  with  more  or  less  grounds  of 
truth  that  they  have  had  some  share  in  establishing  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  ;  but  it  is  a  phrase  and  little  more.  The  “  literary  gentle¬ 
man  ”  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  defined  “  fame  ”  in  the  memorable  words, 
“  When  I  dramatize  a  book,  sir,  that's  fame — for  its  author. 
Similarly  there  are  gentlemen,  literary  and  theatrical,  nowadays 
who  tell  us  that,  from  the  date  when  they  began  to  take. an  active 
part  in  the  afliiirs  of  the  stage,  began  also  (by  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence)  the  Dramatic  Renaissance.  Such  glorification  of  the 
stao-e  is  on  the  well-known  principle  of  “  one  for  you  and  two  for 
myself.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  the  contemporary  history 
of  the  stage  is  written  in  this  spirit ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  those  who  have  largely  profited,  whether  in  purse  or  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  in  both,  by  the  existing  system  to.  regard  its  defects  with  a 
judicial  and  impartial  eye.  To  establish  this  view,  both  ot  the 
present  and  of  tlie  past,  its  adherents  are-driven  to  overstate  their 
case  on  both  sides ;  to  exaggerate  the  shortcomings  of  the  stage 
as  it  was  and  its  perfections  as  it  is.  The  points  on  which  the 
theatre  to-day  can  fairly  take  credit  for  improvement  are  in  the 
main  mere  details ;  in  weightier  matters  there  is  small  reason  for 
self-congratulation. 

The  new  school  (to  which  some  humourist  years  ago  applied 
the  nickname  of  “  Teacup  aud  Saucer  ”)  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  production  of  Robertson’s  plays  at  the  old  Prince  of  W  ales’s 
Theatre.  Any  one  now  witnessing  for  the  first  time  Society,  the 
earliest  of  these  works,  would  fail  to  understand  how  it  could 
possibly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  stage;  for  it  is 
slight  and  thin  in  plot,  loose  and  straggling  in  construction,  and 
its°dialogue,  though  smart  and  amusing,  displays  110  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  Notwithstanding  the  shortcomings  of  this  and  other 
works  of  the  same  author,  there  was  a  thoroughness  in.  the  way 
in  which  they  were  presented  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
public.  At  this  time  Charles  Kean  and  Phelps  had.  retired  from 
management.  Robson  was  recently  dead,  Fechter’s  popularity 
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was  on  the  wane ;  there  was  in  London  no  theatre  possessing  to 
any  marked  extent  a  clientele  or  following  of  its  own.  Gradually 
it  became  known  that  at  the  little  theatre  close  to  Tottenham 
Court  Road  was  to  be  seen  an  entertainment  such  as  had  not  for 
many  years  been  within  the  reach  of  the  London  plavgoer.  In 
the  best  performances  of  the  then  existing  school  the  minor  parts 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  very  slovenly  treatment. 
Very  good  acting  was  to  be  seen,  no  doubt,  but  alongside  of  it 
there  was  an  abundance  of  acting  so  bad  as  to  repel  the  most 
cultivated  tastes.  The  thorough  grounding  in  the  business 
of  the  stage  which  the  old  system  gave  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  capacity  to  reproduce 
the  manners,  appeai'ance,  and  dress  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every  rule;  but  those 
by  whom  the  tone  of  good  society  was  successfully  reproduced 
were  in  a  woeful  minority,  even  among  the  leading  performers, 
especially  of  the  male  sex.  Women  are  ever  more  ready  to 
adapt  their  manners  to  altered  circumstances,  and  to  catch  the 
tone  of  their  surroundings,  than  men;  and  it  was  among  the 
actors  that  the  most  hopeless  cases  were  found.  Who  can  forget, 
who  ever  saw  them,  how  grotesquely  unlike  English  gentlemen 
were  many  of  the  “  light  comedians”  and  “  walking  gentlemen” 
of  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  it 
used  to  be  said,  with  some  wonder,  that  they  resembled  what 
they  represented,  and  as  the  highest  praise  it  would  be  added 
that  they  were  “  like  French  actors.”  The  subtleties  of  polite  I 
society  were  not  to  be  acquired  by  those  wrho,  mostly  sprung  [ 
from  theatrical  parents,  had  passed  their  youth,  sometimes  their 
very  childhood,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  and  who  had 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  art  in  the  rough  novitiate  of 
country  theatres ;  the  improved  tone  of  the  contemporary  stage  is 
largely  due  to  the  influx  of  many  who  are  by  birth  and  education 
enabled  without  difficulty  to  do  what  was  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  earlier  generation,  no  matter  how  clever 
or  industrious  they  might  be.  The  modern  manager  has  at  his 
command  the  means  of  peopling  his  drawing-room  scenes  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  true  to  nature  as  the  very  scenes  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  move ;  but,  when  more  is  required 
of  the  modem  actor  than  to  take  part  in  a  moving  tableau  vivant 
of  contemporary  manners,  when  the  business  of  the  scene,  and 
the  very  words  of  the  author,  require  the  delineation  of  those 
passions  which  it  is  the  first  aim  of  polite  education  and  of 
society  to  repress,  the  modern  school  of  acting  proclaims  its 
weakness.  The  actor  who  has  been  at  a  public  school,  at  a 
LTniversity,  or  in  the  army,  will,  however  indifferent  his  his¬ 
trionic  capabilities  may  be,  at  any  rate  look  like  a  gentleman, 
dress  like  a  gentleman,  and  behave  like  a  gentleman ;  he  will 
not  present  in  ordinary  morning  dress  the  appearance  of  a  bag- 
man,  evening  dress  will  not  transform  him  into  the  semblance 
of  a  waiter;  he  may  not  be — he  very  frequently  is  not — any 
better  actor  than  his  predecessor  of  the  last  generation,  but  he 
is,  at  any  rate,  in  the  long  run  no  worse,  and  even  if  he  be 
worse,  his  faults  will  offend  less  against  good  taste ;  he  is  plea¬ 
santer  to  look  upon,  and  his  sins  being  more  sins  of  omission 
than  of  commission,  are  more  easily  condoned  by  audiences  apter 
to  mark  social  solecisms  than  artistic  shortcomings. 

The  presence  on  the  stage  of  the  actor  of  the  new  school,  of 
improved  social  antecedents  and  accomplishments,  is  a  proof  of 
the  altered  views  of  society  not  merely  towards  the  stage,  or  even 
towards  the  artistic  professions  generally,  but  to  the  whole  ques-  j 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  I 
ago,  when  the  army  and  navy,  the  Church  and  the  Bar,  consti-  J 
tuted  the  sum  total  of  the  callings  which  were  considered  worthy  j 
of  the  younger  sons  of  good  families  ;  a  strange  contrast  to  these  I 
days  when  peers  of  the  realm  send  cabs  decorated  with  their 
coronets  and  initials  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets,  and  ladies  | 
of  equally  high  rank  keep  milliners’  shops.  In  such  levelling  j 
times,  when  the  classes  to  whom  work  was  once  supposed  to  be  j 
derogatory  have  invaded  all  the  moneymaking  callings,  com¬ 
mercial  and  artistic,  it  is  natural  that  the  stage,  long  regarded  as 
an  elegant  means  of  amusement  by  the  dilettante  class,  should 
receive  at  least  its  fair  share  of  such  recruits.  A  period  of  false 
and  inflated  prosperity  set  in,  from  which  the  stage  is  now  only 
in  some  respects  recovering — the  prices  of  admission  to  theatres, 
the  salaries  of  actors,  increased  manyfold  ;  the  managers  of 
theatres  being  but  human,  and  moreover  Englishmen,  proved 
themselves  to  be  by  no  means  above  the  national  weakness  of 
dearly  loving  a  lord,  or  even  the  relation  or  acquaintance  of 
a  lord  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that,  instead  of  drawing  their 
minor  actors,  as  of  old,  from  the  provincial  stage,  they  sought 
them  among  fashionable  amateurs  at  the  five  o'clock  tea-tables 
of  Belgravia.  The  falling  olf  in  the  artistic  standard  of  the 
provinces,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  the  touring  companies 
for  the  stock  system  (to  which  we  lately  called  attention)  helped 
to  confirm  London  managers  in  their  course  of  policy;  as  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  anything  but  a  very  unfinished  article  in 
the  theatrical  market,  they  considered  it  better  that  that  article 
should  at  any  rate  be  of  the  best  fashionable  material ;  and  so 
far  as  their  judgment  served  them  they  made  their  engagements 
accordingly. 

The  stage  is  not  necessarily  in  any  healthier  condition  (as 
some  would  have  us  believe)  because  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
followers  are  of  gentle  birth  and  education ;  indeed,  the  highest 
honours  of  their  profession  have  generally  been  attained  by 
actors  in  whom,  as  llazlitt  says,  “the  strong  impulses  of  nature 
arc  not  lost  in  the  refinement  and  glosses  of  art”;  but  on  the 


contemporary  stage  there  is  little  call  for  delineation  of  the 
passions  of  tragedy.  With  the  modern  race  of  actors  has  spruno- 
up  a  modern  school  of  acting  and  of  playwriting,  founded  on 
that  habit  of  self-repression  which  is  a  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  good  social  manners— whether  they  be  natural  or 
acquired.  Starting  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  reforming 
the  slovenly  neglect  of  detail  which  was  practically  universal  in 
English  theatres,  the  new  school  has  brought  about  the  apotheosis 
of  detail  to  the  extinction  of  all  else.  The  observation  of  modem 
actors  is  nice  and  exact,  but  observation  by  itself  will  not  produce 
the  highest  results  of  the  actor’s  art ;  for  that  is  required  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  tempered  by  constant  practice  and 
carefully  systematized  training.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  note  how  lacking  in  variety  is  the  practice,  how  unworthy  of 
the  name  is  the  training,  of  the  actor  of  to-day,  and  can  therefore 
judge  at  what  a  disadvantage  he  stands,  as  compared  with  his 
predecessors,  of  what  believers  in  a  “  Renaissance  ”  tell  us  to 
regard  as  “  dark  ages,”  in  attempting  to  represent  the  robuster 
or  more  poet  ical  drama  of  an  earlier  date. 


TIIE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  this  year  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held.  Certainly  it  is  the  largest.  Com¬ 
pared  with  ten  years  ago,  there  is  an  increase  of  138  in  the 
number  of  cattle,  of  41  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  of  23  in  the 
number  of  pigs,  making  a  total  increase  of  202.  And  there  is  a 
handsome  increase  also  compared  with  last  year.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  add  that  the  provincial  shows  have  likewise  been  more 
largely  attended ;  and  it  would  appear  that  everywhere  cattle 
shows  are  growing  in  popularity.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  there  was  a  very  gratifying  attendance 
of  visitors  at  Islington  ;  and  at  Birmingham  the  receipts  were 
very  much  larger  than  on  the  corresponding  days  of  last  year. 
To  a  large  extent,  no  doubt,  this  growing  popularity  is  a  matter 
of  fashion.  The  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
attracts  the  attention  of  Society  to  the  shows  ;  and,  where 
Society  goes,  the  rest  of  the  world  follows.  But,  though  the  un¬ 
varying  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  no  doubt 
has  an  effect  upon  the  exhibitors  also,  it  does  not  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  animals  sent  to  the  shows  all  over  the 
country.  That  is  evidence  of  a  more  enlightened  interest  being 
taken  in  agriculture,  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  great  landowners 
and  leading  cattle-farmers  to  contribute  their  quota  in  experi¬ 
mentalizing  and  encouraging  good  methods  of  farming.  It  is  in¬ 
ferred  in  some  quarters  from  the  large  number  of  animals  exhi¬ 
bited  that  already  agricultural  depression  has  come  to  an  end 
and  improvement  has  set  in.  That,  however,  is  more  than  is 
warranted  bjr  the  facts.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  at  Islington  this 
week  were  found  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  five  dukes,  one 
marquess,  and  a  large  number  of  other  peers.  These  great  personages 
have  never  been  affected  by  the  agricultural  depression  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  feeding  for  the  shows.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  extent  of  the  depression  would  prompt  them 
to  do  what  they  could  to  improve  agriculture.  And  the  rules  of 
the  various  shows  encourage  the  growth  of  professional  exhibitors. 
The  agricultural  returns  lately  published  prove  that  1887  was 
an  exceedingly  bad  year  for  cattle-farming.  The  spring  was  cold 
and  dry,  the  summer  was  dry  and  hot.  In  consequence,  feeding 
for  cattle  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  large  numbers  of  farmers  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  beasts  before  they  were  properly  fit  for  the 
butcher.  The  spring  of  this  year,  again,  was  exceedingly  severe, 
and  therefore  was  unfavourable  to  lambing.  The  result  is  a 
decrease  in  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Still  there  are  facts  which  go  to 
prove  that  the  agricultural  depression  has  at  last  reached  its 
worst,  and  even  that  there  are  symptoms  of  improvement.  Rents 
and  wages  have  fallen  very  much  ;  so  have  the  prices  of  manures. 
In  short,  the  cost  of  cultivation  has  now  greatly  fallen,  probably 
as  much  as  the  prices  of  produce,  and  at  last,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  greater  demand  than  there  was  for  farms.  But,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  animals 
exhibited  at  Islington  this  year  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
likewise  that  their  quality  has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  Devons, 
the  Herefords,  the  Polled  breeds,  and  the  Cross-breds  are  espe¬ 
cially  fine.  Perhaps  the  Devons  stand  first.  In  numbers  they 
are  fewer  than  last  year,  but  they  make  up  in  quality  for  what  is 
wanting  in  quantity.  Two  or  three  whole  classes  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  judges.  And  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  exhibition  of  this  breed  that,  out  of  thirteen 
animals  sent  by  the  Queen,  she  has  obtained  no  fewer  than  ten 
prizes.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Devon  carries  off  the 
Champion  Prize.  Only  once  before  has  the  Challenge  Cup  been 
won  by  a  Devon,  and  that  is  now  twenty-two  years  ago.  As  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  judges  was  heavy,  the  official  decision  was 
not  given  till  about  5  o’clock.  In  the  interval  there  was  much 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  award  would  be.  There  was  no 
special  favourite,  but  opinion  hesitated  between  at  least  four  very 
fine  animals.  The  award  reversed  the  decision  at  Birmingham. 
Indeed,  the  Birmingham  champion  is  not  even  second.  And  so 
completely  contrary  is  it  to  the  judgment  at  Norwich  that  the 
champion  there  only  got  the  first  prize  in  his  class  at  Islington, 
not  being  awarded  even  the  first  prize  for  his  breed.  We  are 
accustomed  to  reversals  at  Islington  of  provincial,  and  especially 
of  Birmingham,  awards ;  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  no  explana- 
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tion  is  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  judges  decide.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  for  the  great  Societies  to  agree  upon  some  broad 
principles  from  which  a  few  general  rules  might  be  drawn.  No 
doubt  differences  of  opinion  must  occur  where  there  are  different 
judges ;  but  the  differences,  we  should  think,  might  be  lessened  it 
beforehand  there  was  agreement  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  decision  should  rest.  And,  in  any  case,  some  explanation 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  leading  principles  upon  which 
the  decisions  rest. 

The  chief  value  of  these  shows  is  the  educational  influence  they 
•exercise.  But  their  educational  influence  cannot  be  great  if  there 
is  uncertainty  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  awards  are  made. 

If  such  explanation  were  forthcoming  from  the  judges  both  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  at  Islington  it  would  have  high  value  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturist.  But  there  is  another  point  in  reference  to 
this  award  of  the  Championship  Prize  as  to  which  we  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  information.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  we  are  not  pitting  our  own  opinion  against 
that  of  the  judges,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  calling  in  question 
the  correctness  of  their  decision.  But  the  matters  involved  are 
•of  very  great  interest  to  cattle-farmers.  The  contest  this  week 
was  in  the  last  resort  between  a  Devon  steer,  to  which  the  prize 
was  awarded,  and  a  Cross-bred  heifer,  which  was  awarded  the 
50 1.  Cup  as  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in  the  Show.  This  heifer  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  animal.  She  is  fifteen  months  younger  than 
the  prize  steer,  and  she  weighs  only  about  2  cwt.  less.  The 
object  of  all  enlightened  farmers  at  present  is  to  shorten  to  the 
utmost  the  time  within  which  animals  are  fattened.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  cattle  increase  in  weight  more  rapidly  when  young  than 
when  old,  and  it  is  obvious  that  every  day  during  which  the  beast 
is  to  be  fed  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity  is  sheer  waste.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Smithfield  Club  has  already  done  good  work  in  en¬ 
couraging  early  maturing  of  cattle.  One  would  expect,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  heifer  of  only  twenty-one  months,  weighing  within 
two  hundredweight  as  much  as  the  steer  fifteen  months  older, 
would  have  been  preferred.  It  would  be  extremely  instructive 
if  we  had  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  natural 
expectation  has  been  disappointed.  Again  the  champion  steer 
was  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  last  year,  and  since  then 
it  has  gone  the  round  of  the  provincial  shows.  Do  the  judges 
take  this  fact  into  account  ?  Are  they  of  opinion  that  it  is  well,  in 
the  interest  of  good  agriculture,  that  feeding  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  prizes  should  be  encouraged  ?  Or  do  they  not  ? 
Further,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  they  attach 
.any  importance  to  the  fact  that  an  animal  is  fed  and  exhibited 
by  its  breeder.  All  these  points  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
elucidated.  An  explanation  respecting  them  would  clearly  help 
farmers  in  contending  against  the  difficulties  they  have  now  to 
battle  with.  But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  award.  The 
Champion  Prize,  as  we  have  said,  was  awarded  to  a  Devon,  and 
the  same  animal  carried  off  the  Silver  Cup  as  best  steer  or  ox  in 
the  Hall,  and  first  prizes  as  the  best  of  its  breed  and  the  best 
•of  its  class.  In  a  word,  it  took  all  the  honours  which  a  single 
beast  could  win.  The  Cross-bred  heifer,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  was  awarded  the  Cup  as  best  heifer  or  cow,  and  the  first 
prize  both  in  her  breed  and  in  her  class.  Altogether  the  Cross¬ 
breeds  are  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibition,  and  they  are  remark¬ 
able  in  some  other  respects.  For  example,  Ford  Tankerville 
exhibits  a  steer,  which  is  a  cross  between  a  Chillingham  wild 
cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull.  This  cross  was  undertaken  to 
test  the  theory  put  forward  by  the  late  Mr.  Storer  that  Short¬ 
horns  are  descended  from  the  original  wild  cattle  of  this 
country.  But  though  the  animal  attracted  much  popular  in¬ 
terest/ it  is  passed  over  without  notice  by  the  judges.  And 
there  is  another  remarkable  cross  between  a  Hereford  and  a 
Polled  Angus,  which  the  week  before  was  exhibited  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  Polled  breeds  are  likewise  a  fine  exhibition  ;  but  they 
have  not  met  with  the  success  at  Islington  which  was  expected. 
One  of  them  carried  off  the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  the  other  day,  while  at  one  of  the  principal  American 
shows  another  of  the  breed  was  likewise  successful.  But  at 
Islington  the  Birmingham  animal  was  not  even  reserved.  Still, 
as  we  have  said,  the  exhibition  of  this  breed,  taken  altogether,  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  another  time  it  will  doubtless  meet  with 
greater  success.  The  breed  has  been  steadily  rising  in  public 
favour  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  some  time  past.  As  in 
the  case  of  cattle  there  is  also  a  handsome  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  sheep  exhibited  was 
183,  this  year  it  is  197.  But  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  sliort- 
woolled  sections.  Mr.  A.  S.  Berry,  who  took  the  highest  honours 
at  Birmingham,  likewise  carries  everything  before  him  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  His  pen  of  wethers  was  awarded  the  Cup  as 
the  best  of  the  breed,  and  the  Champion  Plate  as  the  best  pen  in 
the  whole  Show.  Sheep  have  decreased  'in  numbers  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Of  late,  unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  have  been  unfavourable 
to  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  sheep.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find, 
then,  some  evidence  of  improvement  with  respect  to  them.  The 
exhibition  of  pigs  is  also  very  fine.  The  championship  has  been 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  three  entries  of  the  black 
breed. 

The  Times  on  Wednesday  published  some  tables  which  ex¬ 
cellently  illustrate  how  some  breeds  have  risen  during  the  past 
twenty  years  in  popularity,  while  others  have  fallen  oil.  The 
present  year’s  Smithfield  Show  exhibits  an  increase  in  regard  to 
numbers  of  as  much  as  650  per  cent,  in  the  Scotch  Polled  cattle, 


compared  with  the  Show  of  1868.  And  the  Cross-breeds  have 
increased  in  the  same  time  130  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Devons  have  fallen  off  37  per  cent.,  and  the  Shorthorns  8  per 
cent.  From  this,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  quality  either  of  Devons  or  ot  Short¬ 
horns,  but  rather  that  the  value  for  feeding  purposes  of  tne 
Scotch  breeds  and  Cross-breeds  has  gradually  risen.  At  the  same 
time,  those  tables  bring  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  cattle 
are  now  brought  to  maturity  much  earlier  than  they  formerly 
were.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Smithfield  Club  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result  bv  excluding  older  cattle.  And  there  is 
equally  little  doubt  that  the  benefit  to  our  farmers  is  very  great. 
As  we  observed  above,  tlie  cost  of  feeding*  is  obviously  lessened  the 
shorter  is  the  time  which  the  process  takes.  Further,  it  appears  to 
be  clearly  established  that  the  weight  of  animals  increases  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  earlv  years  than  in  the  later  years.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  Smithfield  Club  has  contributed  to  this  result,  it 
is  all  the  more  pity  that  the  Club  does  not  use  the  great  influence 
which  it  wields  for  some  other  purposes  which  have  frequently  been 
advocated  by  us.  For  instance,  no  question  is  of  greater  importance 
to  practical  farmers  than  that  ol  the  best  modes  of  feeding.  .  At 
present  the  farmer  has  to  find  out  for  himself  what  feeding  yields 
the  best  results.  And  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  him 
if  information  could  be  provided,  drawn  from  sufficiently  numerous 
and  sufficiently  varied  sources  to  be  fairly  trustworthy,  as  to  the 
kinds  of  feeding  that  prove  best.  We  have  suggested  on  previous 
occasions,  and  we  would  once  more  submit  the  suggestion  to  the 
Club,  that  in  future  the  method  of  feeding  should  in  some  way  or 
other  be  taken  into  consideration  when  awarding  prizes.  At  all 
events,  exhibitors  should  be  required  to  state  when  entering  tlieir 
animals  what  the  animals  had  been  fed  on.  In  a  very  few  years 
statements  of  the  kind  would  acquire  extraordinary  value.  W  e 
should  be  able  to  see  what  feeding  was  the  most  successful  in 
fattening,  and  we  should  be  able  to  see  also  what  foods  best  agree 
with  particular  breeds.  There  is  no  serious  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come,  while  the  object  aimed  at  is  great  enough  to  justify  the 
Club  in  putting  exhibitors  to  some  trouble.  Never  has  British 
agriculture  more  needed  guidance  and  assistance  than  at  present, 
and  the  guidance  here  pointed  out  would  clearly  be  of  very  great 
value. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  BAYSWATER  AXD  CO. 

IT  is  a  commercial  age  ;  and  in  the  farce  which  is  being  plax  ed 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  under  the  above  title  Mr.  A.  II. 
Heathcote  supplies  an  imaginative  sketch  of  the  state  of  things 
that  may  be  expected  to  arise  if  practicalness  becomes  much 
further  developed.  A  connexion  with  trade  was  once  considered 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  aspirations  of  men  and  women, 
however  wealthy,  who  sought  social  consideration  ;  but  the 
Duchess  of  Bayswater  in  this  play  has  altered  all  that,  and  decreed 
that  not  to  be  connected  with  trade  is  to  be  utterly  out  of  the 
fashion.  She  herself  is  the  soul  of  business,  and  her  family  take 
after  her,  His  Grace  being  a  model  of  all  that  a  son  and  a  Duke 
should  be,  from  this  point  of  view;  for  he  is  indefatigable, 
a  bao-man  who  travels  in  everything  and  works  with  the  most 
praiseworthy,  not  to  say  exasperating,  energy  on  all  occasions. 
When  first  seen  he  is  in  his  shirt-sleeves  measuring  the  grounds 
of  the  hotel  at  which  he  and  his  mother  are  staying,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  building  can  be  shitted  to  hat  lie 
thinks  a  better  site  ;  but  from  this  lofty  project  he  readily  descends 
to  recommend  a  parasol  with  a  patent  Irame  to  a  young  lady  also 
staying  in  the  hotel,  to  whom  he  is.  introduced,  and  when  her 
father,  Sir  Jeremy  Jobs,  appears  in  his  bath-chair  for  Sir  Jereim 
supposes  himself  to  be  an  invalid — he  is  induced  to  give  an  order 
for  a  suit  of  sanitary  clothing  and  improved  springs  to  his  chair, 
almost  before  he  has  finished  his  ceremonial  bows.  There  is  the 
shadow  of  a  plot,  dealing  with  the  love  affairs  of  Sir  Jeremy  s 
daughter.  The  girl  wants  to  marry  a  young  man  who  is  objection¬ 
able0  to  her  father  because  he  inherits  a  fortune  made  by  the  sale  of 
tinned  lobster,  the  bare  notion  of  which  distresses  the  dyspeptic 
knight ;  but  the  object  of  the  farce  is  to  afford  Mr.  Brookfield  and 
Miss  Bose  Leclercq  opportunities  of  representing  the  eminently 
commercial  Duchess  and  her  son.  Mr.  Brookfield  gives  a  most 
diverting  study  of  a  model  he  has  found  behind  the  counter, 
tempered  by  some  consideration  for  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
fashionable  young  man  of  the  day.  The  Duke  is  at  once  de¬ 
ferential  and  brisk  ;  he  listens  with  a  placid  smile  while  /us  eye 
^lances  round  in  search  ol  some  article  ol  his  interlocutor  s  attire 
or  belongings  for  which  he  can  suggest  an  improved  substitute. 
The  idea/s/in  fact,  very  amusingly  conceived  and  very  cleverly 
and  thoroughly  carried  out.  Miss  Leclercq,  suave  and  dignified, 
but  business-like  before  all  else,  makes  an  excellent  Duchess. 
The  subdued  pride  with  which  she  describes  the  curious  occupa¬ 
tions  her  sons  and  daughters  are  following,  winding  up  with  the 
two  furls  who  are  well  placed  behind  the  counter  in  railway  re¬ 
freshment-bars,  is  quite  touching.  Mr.  Ileathcote  would  have 
done  well  to  place  his  Duke  as  the  central  figure  in  some  sort  of 
story,  for  the  piece  is  almost  too  thin  and  slight besides,  we 
should  like  to  see  how  the  Duke  would  comport  himself  in  an 
emergency  j  but  tbe  trifle  fully  answers  its  purpose. 
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LIFE  OF  STRATFORD  CANNING.* 

STRATFORD  CANNING  was  born  in  November  1786,  and 
he  died  in  August  1880.  When  a  lad  he  had  heard  the  late 
Professor  Smytlie  talk  of  a  young  Scotchman  who,  from  a  Border 
ballad  or  two,  was  thought  by  a  small  circle  of  friends  to  have  a 
turn  for  poetry.  This  poet  was  Walter  Scott.  A  year  before  his 
death  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  sent  some  lines  of  his  own  to 
the  Times,  commemorating  the  heroism  of  Melville  and  Coghill 
after  Isandlana.  During  a  large  part  of  the  interval  which  sepa¬ 
rates  these  two  incidents  Canning  was  actively  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and,  as  few  persons 
need  be  reminded,  at  Constantinople.  He  was  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Emperors  and  Kings,  with  captains  of  armies,  with 
poets  and  with  refugees,  and  with  some  of  the  keenest  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  East  and  the  West.  If  he  had  proved  himself  to 
be  a  diplomatist  slightly  above  the  average  in  skill  and  success, 
and  if  he  had  never  had  to  deal  with  such  events  as  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  the  delimitation  of  Greece,  the  wars  and  aggressions 
of  one  empire  and  the  internal  reforms  of  another,  his  experience 
in  so  many  different  quarters  of  the  globe  would  certainly  have 
justified  the  publication  of  a  Life  and  Memoirs.  But  the  third 
great  Canning  was  no  ordinary  diplomatist,  sent  abroad  to  tell 
stories  for  the  good  of  his  country.  And  fortunately  for  students 
of  history  as  well  as  for  statesmen,  a  vast  mass  of  material  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  has  converted  them 
into  a  biography  of  the  very  first  rank.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  not 
been  bewildered  or  oppressed  by  piles  of  papers.  He  knows  how 
to  winnow,  select,  compress,  and  expand.  He  has  made  his  way 
with  judgment  and  tact  through  blue-books,  despatches,  private 
correspondence,  histories,  and  the  reminiscences  of  subordinates 
and  friends.  Ilis  task  has  been  facilitated  by  Memoirs  written 
by  Canning  himself  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  which,  we 
agree  with  the  biographer  in  thinking,  evince  nothing  of  the 
feebleness  or  garrulity  of  old  age.  An  excellent  table  of  contents 
enables  the  reader  to  trace  rapidly  the  sequence  of  political 
events  and  to  refresh  his  memory  whenever  an  incident,  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  place,  require  reference  or  identification.  There  is 
also  a  very  fair  index.  And  a  life  of  surpassing  interest  in  itself 
has  been  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  luminous  order,  by  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  material,  by  careful  workmanship,  and  by  lite¬ 
rary  grace  and  scholarly  diction.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  doubtless 
prepared  for  some  difference  of  opinion  at  strictures,  express  or 
implied,  on  the  performances  or  non-performances  of  other  de¬ 
ceased  statesmen  who  filled  a  large  space  in  their  day.  But  in 
no  one  page  is  there  a  hasty  or  acrimonious  judgment.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  personality  or  a  whiff  of  scandal.  Dates  are  not 
misplaced  nor  names  misspelt.  The  transliteration  of  Oriental 
names  avoids  the  extremes  of  rudeness  and  of  pedantry.  And  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  press  that  we  have 
discovered  only  one  or  two  misprints.  In  some  clever  hexameters 
addressed  to  his  friend  Fazakerley,  the  Eton  scholar  certainly 
wrote  Vectus  trans  cequora  prora,  and  not  rictus,  as  in  the  Life. 

Of  the  descent,  early  life,  and  training  of  Stratford  Canning  we 
have  some  interesting  particulars.  A  certain  austere  Counsellor 
Canning,  descended  from  the  Cannings  of  Garvagh,  in  Derry,  was 
the  father  of  three  brothers,  who  appear  to  have  been  left  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world  as  best  they  could.  Of  these  three, 
the  eldest  became  the  father  of  the  orator  and  statesman,  and  the 
youngest  left,  amongst  other  children,  a  son  named  Stratford 
after  himself.  Young  Canning,  who  lost  his  father  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  went  to  Eton  from  a  very  rough  private  school  at  Hackney, 
became  a  proficient  in  the  classics,  played  against  Byron  in  the 
first  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match,  was  captain  of  the  school 
in  1806,  went  on  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  at  the 
University  and  before  taking  his  degree  was  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of 
his  first  cousin,  the  Minister.  After  a  short  period  of  service  as 
Second  Secretary  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  in  1810,  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  and  departure  of  his 
chief  Mr.  Adair,  he  found  himself,  when  only  twenty-four,  “in 
the  responsible  position  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Porte.” 
The  world  was  then  influenced  by  young  and  taciturn  diploma¬ 
tists  and  not  by  garrulous  and  senile  rhetoricians.  Here  com¬ 
menced  that  series  of  diplomatic  contests  with  which  Canning’s 
name  will  be  inseparably  linked.  Six  times  in  his  life  did  he 
represent  British  interests  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  impossible 
in  the  space  allotted  to  us  to  give  a  full  summary  of  his  work. 
It  must  be  studied  in  the  animated  pages  of  Mr.  Lane-Poole. 
Canning  at  the  Porte  had  two  main  objects  of  which  he  never 
lost  sight.  He  was  determined  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  all  pretext 
for  interference,  by  renovating  or  reforming  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire.  He  was  never  deceived  by  the  smooth  assurances  of  the 
Orloffs  or  Titoffs ;  and  he  never  quite  despaired  of  Sultan  or 
Pasha.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his  Memoirs  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  than  his  estimation  of  the  miserable  effects  of  Turkish 

*  The  Life  of  the  Light  ] honourable  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  K.G.,  G.C.R.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  §-c.  lec.,  from  his 
Jlemoirs  and  Private  and  Official  Papers.  By  Stanley  Lane-Roole.  With 
three  Portraits.  2  vols.  London  and  New  York :  Longmans  &  Co.  1888. 


misrule.  The  Sultan  was  immoral  and  cruel ;  Ministers  were 
hopelessly  blind  or  obstructive ;  the  revenue  was  collected  on 
unsound  principles ;  punishments  were  barbarous ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  “rotten  to  the  core,”  and  the  average  Turk  was  well 
nigh  as  unspeakable  in  1820  as  he  was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  a  few  years  back.  Canning  never  credited  the  Oriental 
nature  with  unlikely  and  incongruous  virtues,  as  some  Resi¬ 
dents  and  Agents  have  done  in  India  and  elsewhere.  He  was- 
sorely  tried  by  the  exasperating  formulas,  Bakalum — “  We  shall 
see,”  and  Bukra — “  To-morrow,”  used  by  every  functionary,  with 
the  exception  of  Reshid  Pasha,  who  wished  to  do  nothing  or  to 
find  an  excuse  for  delay.  But  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
main  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  though  constantly  sighing  for 
a  seat  in  Parliament  and  for  active  employment  in  England, 
though  longing  for  the  time  when  he  should  shake  off  the  dust 
of  Constantinople  from  his  feet,  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to- 
Therapia  at  the  call  of  duty.  Whenever  lie  left  the  Bosphorus 
it  was  with  the  regrets  of  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
\\  hen  he  returned  it  was  to  pursue  the  same  unflinching  purpose, 
to  encounter  the  same  obstacles,  and  to  win  fresh  triumphs 
over  Russian  duplicity  and  Turkish  apathy  and  sloth.  But 
any  notice  of  his  life  would  be  misleading  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  his  services  in  other  high  posts.  Before  and  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  he  was  our  Minister  at  Berne.  At  first,. 
Switzerland,  with  its  glaciers,  cascades,  high  mountains,  and 
limpid  streams,  was  quite  a  paradise.  Tell,  of  course,  was  a  hero  ; 
Sempach  and  Morgarten  were  scenes  of  ennobled  patriotism ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  Swiss  manners  produced  its  full  effect  on 
Canning’s  generous  soul.  But  after  a  time  Republican  manners 
ceased  to  attract.  There  was  not  much  to  do,  and  what  there 
was  proved  rather  tame.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  office  without 
business,  and  there  was  restraint  without  occupation.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  made  itself  offensively  felt.  When  a  cart  met  a 
carriage,  the  latter,  even  the  Minister’s,  had  to  give  way.  The 
winter  was  trying,  and  this  part  of  the  diplomatist’s  career  was- 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  He  was  glad  to  exchange 
the  isolation  of  Berne  for  the  more  stormy  post  of  Minister  at 
Washington.  The  biographer  says  justly  that  the  sternness  and 
decision  requisite  at  Constantinople,  where  the  Russian  had 
to  be  confronted  and  the  Turk  compelled  to  act,  was  duly  ex¬ 
changed  for  “  urbane  conciliation.”  American  sensibilities 'were 
then  easily  roused.  The  language  of  the  President  and  of  his 
Secretary  of  State  was  now  and  then  discourteous  and  almost 
insulting.  There  were  sundry  public  questions  to  be  settled, 
such  as  the  external  traffic  in  slaves,  where  a  diplomatic  blunder 
might  have  been  productive  of  serious  consequences.  Canning 
proved  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  climate  of  Washington, 
however,  was  trying,  and  at  some  periods  of  the  year  there  was 
no  society  at  all.  Still  this  part  of  the  biography  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  the  national  character,  notes  of  a  pleasant  tour 
in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Canada,  and  one  or  two  new  and 
amusing  anecdotes  of  Transatlantic  manners.  After  three  years’ 
experience  and  a  brief  holiday  at  home  Canning  was  sent  on  a. 
special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  the  qualities  of  the 
astute,  reserved,  unfathomable  diplomatist  again  came  into  play. 
The  boundary  between  British  and  Russian  territory  in  North 
America  had  to  be  settled,  and  the  Emperor  was  anxious  to- 
“  mediate,”  as  he  phrased  it,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 
A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Canning  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  an  encounter  of  wits  with  such  an  antagonist 
as  Nesselrode,  is  given  in  a  Memorandum  which  the  ambassador 
drew  up  for  his  own  guidance  and  to  avoid  misapprehension  and 
mistakes.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance.  Points  of  contact  as  well 
as  points  of  divergence  were  carefully  noted.  At  first  the  Greek 
question  was  evaded  or  postponed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
But  though  Canning  was  not  authorized  to  treat  about  it,  but 
only  to  get  at  facts  and  opinions,  he  fairly  broke  down  the 
reserve  of  Nesselrode,  extorted  valuable  information,  and  must 
have  left  both  master  and  servant  convinced  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  statesman  of  varied  and  wide  experience  and  a  mind  of 
singular  discernment,  tenacity,  and  strength. 

Shortly  after  Canning’s  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  and  his 
return  to  the  Porte  the  Janissaries  were  massacred  by  the  order 
of  the  Sultan.  A  graphic  account  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  a 
deed  which,  however  shocking  to  English  notions,  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  Oriental  precedents.  These  modern  Praetorian 
guards  had  become  “  the  masters  of  the  Government,  the  butchers 
of  their  sovereigns,  and  a  source  of  terror  to  all  but  the  enemies 
of  their  country.”  Navarino  followed ;  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  had  to  leave  Constantinople ;  and 
then  came  the  Conference  at  Poros  and  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
The  first  volume  ends  with  a  record  of  perhaps  the  only  censure 
which  Canning  ever  received  during  his  whole  career.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  disapproved  of  the 
blockade  of  Candia  by  the  allied  squadrons.  Canning  justified  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  discretion  which  should  always  be  left  with 
the  authority  on  the  spot.  The  dispute  ended  by  the  temporary 
supercession  of  the  stronger  man,  and  the  deputation  of  Sir 
R.  Gordon  in  his  stead.  But  Canning  was  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  under  a  far  stronger  chief  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  returned 
to  the  East,  and  wrung  from  the  Sultan  his  signature  to  a  Con¬ 
vention  w  hich  gave  to  Greece  a  new  and  extended  frontier,  and 
settled  this  question  for  nearly  half  a  century  more. 

It  will  be  news  to  a  good  many  readers  that  between  Navarino 
and  the  event  just  alluded  to  Canning  sat  in  Parliament  for  Old 
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Sarum  and  Stockbridge.  It  is  curious  that  during  his  diplomatic 
career  he  was  constantly  hankering  after  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
tinction.  To  say  the  truth,  his  talents  were  not  such  as  would 
command  success  in  debate.  Ilis  powers  of  speaking  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  improved  by  practice,  but  he  was  not  suited  for  party 
warfare.  lie  was  far  too  independent  and  too  imperious,  and  the 
man  who  baffled  Continental  statesmen  by  his  rigid  honesty  and 
wrung  concessions  from  Turks  by  his  force  of  character,  was  out  of 
place  in  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  war  of  tongues.  Fortunately 
for  England  he  soon  returned  to  situations  where  he  was  called 
on  not  only  to  talk  but  to  act.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  momentous  events  which  took  place 
in  the  East  between  the  accession  of  Abdul  Mejid,  as  successor 
to  Mahmud,  and  the  Crimean  war.  There  is,  indeed,  a  short 
episode  of  a  mission  to  Madrid,  where  Canning  was  not  favourably 
impressed  by  politicians  or  matadors.  He  refused  the  permanent 
appointments  of  Ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Court,  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Canada,  and  the  Treasurership  of  the  Queen’s  House¬ 
hold,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Elchi  was  about  to  settle  down  into 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  or  a  mute  member  of  Parliament,  when 
his  claims  to  high  employment  were  recognized  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  By  a  grim  irony  it  fell  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  offer  the 

Embassy  at  Constantinople  to  the  very  man  whom  he  had  cen¬ 

sured  for  his  conduct  during  the  Greek  negotiations. 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  assumes  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  military  and  other  operations  of  the  years 

1854-5.  But  not  the  less  will  the  most  instructed  of  them  de¬ 

rive  advantage  from  the  clear  light  which  this  biography  sheds 
on  all  the  diplomatic  mazes  of  that  eventful  time ;  on  the  eleven 
different  schemes  proposed  for  pacification ;  on  the  Vienna  Note 
and  the  Turkish  Protests,  on  the  warlike  zeal  of  the  French,  on 
the  military  capacities  of  the  Ottoman,  on  the  stealthy  measures 
and  well-considered  advances  of  the  Czar,  on  the  contradictory 
orders  regarding  the  fleet,  and  on  the  momentous  question  of 
“  Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  should  win  ?  ”  In  all  this  correspond¬ 
ence  Canning  towers  like  a  giant  far  above  Sultan  and  soldier, 
prince  and  peer.  If  war  could  have  been  averted,  even  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Principalities,  it  would  have  been  bv  his  voice  and 
by  his  right  hand,  in  spite  of  Sinope  and  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the 
Turks ;  and  he  himself  might  have  said : — 

Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hae.  defensa  fuissent. 

When  our  forces  had  taken  the  field  Canning  was  as  thoughtful 
In  administration,  as  fertile  in  resource,  as  indefatigable  in  the 
management  of  complicated  details,  as  he  had  been  wise  and 
weighty  in  diplomacy  and  debate.  His  physical  powers,  luckily, 
were  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  The  commissariat  called  for 
supplies.  Hospitals  were  needed  for  the  sick.  Demands  for 
bedding,  stoves,  medicines,  steamers,  furniture,  and  workers  of 
all  sorts,  poured  in  on  the  Ambassador  and  his  staff.  He  was  at 
work,  not  only  all  day  but  half  the  night  besides,  writing  to  Lord 
Raglan,  appropriating  the  Sultan’s  summer-houses  for  the  relief 
of  the  troops,  meeting  the  requirements  of  Miss  Nightingale, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  make  good  administrators  out  of  a  rough 
admiral  and  an  obstructive  doctor,  penning  a  despatcli  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  of  work  saying  a 
few  words  of  comfort  to  his  wife  or  dashing  off  a  note  to  a  friend. 
When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  curtain  dropped  on  the 
Eastern  drama,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  accompanied  by  the  famous  Hatt-i-Humayun 
for  the  object  he  had  long  fought  for,  the  internal  reform  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  We  quote  the  biographer’s  neat  summary  of 
this  great  measure.  After  enumerating  the  pledges  of  toleration 
given  to  men  of  every  creed,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  eligibility  of  all  Turkish  subjects  -without  distinction  to  public 
offices  ;  their  admission  to  the  civil  and  military  schools  ;  the  acceptance 
of  sworn  evidence  according  to  the  oaths  of  the  several  sects  in  courts  of 
justice  ;  the  reference  of  all  inter-religious  causes  to  mixed  tribunals  ;  the 
reform  of  the  penitentiary  and  disciplinary  systems  ;  the  absolute  equality 
of  taxation  among  the  different  classes  of  the  population  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  creed  ;  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  farming  the  taxes  ;  and  various 
other  reforms  ....  were  all  promised  in  this  great  charter.  Lord 
Stratford’s  hand  is  traceable  in  every  line  ;  these  were  his  reforms  either 
already  carried  or  often  pressed  upon  the  Porte  ;  this  was  the  culminating 
moment  in  his  reforming  career  and  the  seal  to  all  his  labours  on  behalf  of 
just  and  equal  government  in  Turkey. 

The  weight  and  dignity  of  many  of  these  pages  is  occasion¬ 
ally  relieved  by  lighter  topics,  such  as  speeches,  verses,  no¬ 
tices  of  scenery,  antiquities,  and  easy  and  confidential  com¬ 
munications  to  intimate  friends  and  relations.  Canning’s  letters 
to  his  wife  are  full  of  delicacy  and  chivalry.  The  classical 
scholar  comes  out  in  quotations  and  in  some  excellent  Latin 
verses.  A  speech  in  French  at  a  dinner  given  in  1846  to  a  Prince 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is,  for  correct  diction  and  grammar,  quite 
equal  to  any  similar  delivery  by  Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Lytton. 
A  short  poem  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  called  forth  the  praises 
of  Byron  and  contains  some  vigorous  passages.  It  does  not 
prove  the  Elchi  to  have  been  born  a  poet.  But  “  Buonaparte  ” 
would  have  made  a  fine  Newdigate  prize  poem,  and  have  been 
inferior  only  to  Arthur  Stanley’s  “  Gypsies.”  It  is  ridiculous  to 
censure  Lord  Stratford,  as  a  well-known  Orientalist  has  thought 
fit  to  do,  because  he  did  not  learn  Turkish  or  Arabic ;  but  amidst 
all  his  occupations  he  found  time  to  help  the  archaeologist,  and 
the  extortion  of  a  Firman  for  the  delivery  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Budram  Lions  to  Sir  C.  Newton  is  one  of  the  lesser  triumphs 
of  his  diplomacy.  At  various  times  Canning  knew  intimately,  or 
had  glimpses  of,  celebrities  of  all  sorts — Metternich,  Talleyrand, 


Carroll  of  Carrolton  (who  signed  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence),  Byron  and  his  friend  the  late  Lord  Broughton, 
Castlereagh,  Simeon  and  Person,  Silvio  Pellico,  Hookham  Frere, 
and  AValter  Scott.  Like  all  kings  of  men  he  founded  a  school  of 
his  own.  He  was  well  served,  though  it  is  admitted  that  he  now 
and  then  struck  his  secretaries  and  attaches  with  awe,  as  he  had 
done  Turkish  Pashas.  He  was  celer  irasci,  tamen  ut  placabilis 
esset.  Of  his  warmth,  imperiousness,  and  generosity  there  are 
some  amusing  anecdotes.  TIis  features  in  the  well-known  portrait 
of  him  by  Richmond  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of  what  we 
term  high-breeding  and  what  Anglo-Indians  call  Jat.  Behind 
that  stately  demeanour  and  that  noble  presence  were  hidden  the 
firm  purpose  and  the  righteous  indignation  before  which  the 
Oriental  bows  down.  A  Viscountcy  and  the  Garter  were  no  more 
than  his  due.  Mr.  Lane-Poole’s  readers  will  thank  him  for  re¬ 
calling  to  their  recollection  a  sermon  by  Dean  Stanley,  a  graceful 
sentence  of  Lord  Granville,  and  a  stanza  by  Lord  Tennyson.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  these  tributes  did  not  represent  the 
deep  feelings  of  all  patriotic  Englishmen  for  the  most  successful, 
the  noblest,  and  the  purest  Ambassador  of  his  age. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  probably  no  need  to  say  much  about  the  difference,  in 
style  and  subject,  observable  between  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C., 
and  the  books  by  which  Mr.  Haggard  has  principally  made  his 
reputation.  Almost  every  writer  of  fiction  who  attains  any 
vogue  is  alternately  taunted  by  the  baser  sort  of  critics  with  re¬ 
peating  himself  and  gravely  admonished  by  the  same  persons  for 
putting  on  armour  which  he  has  not  proved.  The  precedents  are 
quite  as  much  in  favour  of  as  against  the  practice  of  divagation. 
If  Scott  had  not,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  confused  and 
distorted  the  donnee  and  catastrophe  to  please  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  St.  Ronan's  Well  would  have  been  one  of  his  best  works, 
as  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  good.  Judges  by  no  means  in¬ 
competent  have  thought  very  highly  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope’s  experiments,  Nina  Balatka  and  Linda  Tressell.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  best  in  such  cases  (though  the  demand 
may  seem  enormous  and  exorbitant)  to  judge  things  by  them¬ 
selves  and  not  by  other  things.  So  judged.  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.  C., 
need  not  be  afraid  of  the  verdict.  The  V.C.ness  and  colonelcy  of 
its  hero  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  story.  The  Colonel  is  a 
person  of  middle  age  and  moderate  fortune,  with  no  particular  past 
except  distinguished  military  service  and  an  unhappy  love  affair 
in  early  life,  which  is  rather  ingeniously  connected  with  the 
story  later.  Retiring  to  his  small  estate  in  very  recognizable 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk  scenery,  he  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  his 
neighbour,  Ida  de  la  Molle,  daughter  of  a  squire  of  old  family  and 
impoverished  means,  whose  estate  is  heavily  dipped.  Now  on 
this  estate,  or  rather  on  part  of  it  which  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Quaritc-h’s  predecessors,  there  is  a  tumulus 
or  barrow  called  Dead  Man’s  Mount,  and  if  the  reader  is  in  any 
doubt  after  the  first  few  pages  what  part  that  tumulus  or  barrow 
is  going  to  play  at  the  end  of  the  story  he  is  a  much  greater  fool 
than,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Haggard  took  him  for.  The  tumulus  or 
barrow  comforts  us  at  the  darkest  point  of  the  fortunes  of  Ida 
and  Harold.  Those  fortunes,  however,  are  very  properly  com¬ 
plicated,  and  perhaps  the  complications  are  more  interesting  than 
the  fortunes  themselves.  It  is  the  fate  of  some  novelists,  and  by 
no  means  the  worst,  to  make  their  minor  characters  more  attractive 
than  their  major,  and  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Haggard  here.  Quaritch  is 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  Ida,  though  a  little  bit  of  a  virago, 
is  Ires  vaillante  femme,  and  would  have  played  the  part  of  Black 
Agnes  or  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  to  admiration.  We  own, 
indeed,  that  we  think  a  girl,  at  any  rate  in  a  book,  has  no  business 
to  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love,  either  to  save  her  father,  or 
her  family,  or  anything  else ;  but  that  may  be  Quixotic.  Mr. 
Haggard  has,  however,  we  should  think,  spent  most  of  his  pains, 
and  lias  certainly  achieved  most  success,  with  his  villains  and 
secondary  characters.  The  Squire  is  a  little  want  ing  in  individual 
distinction.  But  George,  the  comic  man,  is  better  than  the  comic 
men  of  some  other  books  of  Mr.  Haggard’s,  and  the  quartette  upon 
whose  fatal  connexions  the  whole  story  really  turns  is  a  very  good 
quartette.  In  imagining  it  and  drawing  it  Mr.  Haggard  has 
perhaps  made  something  of  an  effort  to  escape  from  that  tyranny 
of  the  young  person  under  which  he  once  acknowledged  that  he 
groans.  The  relations  of  the  four  are  not  what  a  proper  moral 
man  can  recommend  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Quest,  a  sleek  and  prosperous 
lawyer  to  the  outward  eye,  has  one  beautiful  wife,  whom  he  loves, 
and  who  is  unfaithful  to  him  ;  another  wife,  not  quite  beautiful 
in  any  sense,  whom  he  hates,  and  who  hates  and  blackmails  him. 
This  second,  or,  to  be  accurate,  first  wife  is  very  distinctly  folia 
de  son  corps  in  the  gracious  modern  fashion  of  the  persons  who 
crowd  Piccadilly  Circus  at  midnight.  Then  there  is  Edward 
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Cossey,  an  Adonis,  a  flourishing  young  man  oi  business,  and  the 
heir  to  a  great  fortune,  who  is  the  lover  of  Mrs.  Quest,  and  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  “  sweeps,”  from  a  moral  and  chivalrous 
point  of  view,  who  have  been  recently  presented  in  novels.  All 
this  is  rather  grimy ;  but  it  is  shown  with  considerable  vigour, 
and  the  four,  as  characters,  are  much  above  Harold  and  Ida. 
Cossey  is  really  very  good  as  a  certain  kind  of  lady-killer ;  the 
first  Mrs.  Quest,  otherwise  the  fair  Edithia,  otherwise  Edith 
Jones,  otherwise  Mrs.  d’Aubigny,  otherwise  “  The  Tiger,”  also  has 
distinct  merits ;  as  has  her  most  unwilling  successor,  Belle,  a 
“good  school  copy,”  as  condescending  art  critics  say,  of  one  class 
of  Magdalene.  The  lawyer  of  the  two  lives  is  the  most  ambitious 
of  all,  but,  perhaps,  not  the  most  completely  finished  off. 
Let  us  add,  moreover,  that,  if  the  avowed  situations  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  this  quartette  are  more  than  equivocal,  there  is  nothing 
in  scene  or  language  which  the  most  pudibund  editor  need  edit. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  leave  rather  a 
had  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  that  the  loves  of  Harold  and  Ida  are 
not  quite  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate  enough  to  carry  off  this 
flavour.  There,  is  considerable  reflection  of  the  philosophic  kind, 
which  is  probably  intended  to  have  some  such  an  effect ;  but  here 
we  frankly  confess  that  Mr.  Haggard  seems  to  us,  as  he  has 
seemed  to  be  in  similar  efforts  in  his  previous  books,  not  quite 
successful.  But  the  judicious  skipper  is  equal  to  the  emergencies 
thus  created,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  he  shall  light  upon  good 
matter  at  the  end  of  his  skipping,  wherever  it  be. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing  has  shown  some  fertility  of  imagination 
and  a  certain  command  of  pathos  in  The  Jewel  Reputation,  which 
is  partly  devoted  to  the  excellences  of  a  certain  theatrical  family 
in  Edinburgh  (perhaps  rather  too  closely  assimilated  to  fact  in 
some  cases),  partly  to  the  respective  matrimonial  or  quasi- 
matrimonial  fortunes  of  two  young  women,  the  daughters  respec¬ 
tively  of  a  Free  Kirk  minister  and  a  belted  English  earl.  The 
minister’s  daughter  is  a  little  of  a  simpleton,  and  the  earl’s 
daughter  is  very  much  of  a  tomboy ;  to  which  we  regret  to  add 
that  the  earl  and  the  minister,  in  different  ways,  both  “  continue,” 
like  the  people  of  Paraguay,  to  be  “  idiots.”  The  plethora,  not  so 
much  of  incident  as  of  talk  about  incident,  is  very  amazing.  Mrs. 
Gowing  cannot  so  much  as  refer  to  “  the  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens”  without  giving  us  a  short  historical  essayof  apageor 
two  on  the  circumstances  presumed  to  have  originated  that  ditty. 
These  excursions  she  makes  in  a  most  peculiar  style.  “  Assail  the 
ears  of  every  passing  bachelor  with  a  cry  of  inodorous  [sfc]  fish.” 
“  Liberty  and  independence  proved  sweeter  to  both  than  any  vain 
clinging  on  to  the  tail  of  the  author  of  evil  as  personified  in  the 
best  circles”  (whether  this  is  a  kind  of  dream-memory  of  the 
Inferno  we  do  not  presume  to  decide).  A  book  in  such  a  lingo 
as  this  is  hard  reading ;  nor  is  it  made  easier  by  the  presence 
throughout  of  an  impossible  kind  of  evil  agency  named  Timon 
Thistlecraft,  who  may  be  described  (incorrectly)  as  by  Fagin  out 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  As  they  would  say  in  Scotland,  there 
are  “  the  bones  of  ”  something  like  a  novel  of  some  merit  in 
The  Jewel  Reputation  ;  but  style,  characters,  and  nearly  everything 
else  would  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  clothe  those  bones 
with  appropriate  flesh — a  metaphor  in  which  we  endeavour  at  a 
respectful  distance  to  copy  Mrs.  Gowing's  way  of  writing. 

At  an  early  stage  of  Miss  Hildreth  we  discover  the  secret 
which  at  this  moment  is  puzzling  some  and  grieving  others  of 
America’s  stalwart  sons — the  secret  of  the  highly  injurious  pre¬ 
ference  which  America’s  daughters  show,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  said  sons,  for  the  effete  English  earl,  the  creve  Marquis  of 
frivolous  France,  and  the  preposterous  princeling  of  rococo  Pome. 
Miss  Stevens’s  hero,  a  pure-blooded  American  of  great  talents  and 
every  accomplishment,  speaks  to  a  lady  about  “  my  cynical  and 
fastidious  heart.”  Now  our  English  aristocrats  are  bad  fellows 
enough,  but  they  don’t  do  that.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Stevens  has 
pitched  part  of  her  scene,  and,  so  to  speak,  still  more  of  her  action, 
in  Russia,  while  the  rest  lies  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
fashionable  ;  she  doubtless  will  have  the  reward  which  those 
who  defer  to  fashion  deserve  and  often  receive ;  and  she  will 
deserve  it  very  fairly.  For  our  parts,  we  confess  that  in  a  novel 
everything  ending  in  ich  acts  upon  us  very  much  as  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  acted  upon  the  despairing  Frenchman.  To  have 
just — but  just — escaped  from  the  noble  Italian  whom  the  brutal 
Austrian  used  to  torture  for  long  years  (the  hapless  novel-reader 
knows  their  length  better  than  any  inmate  of  Spielberg),  and,  in 
the  first  burst  of  freedom,  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  heroic 
Nihilist,  is  too  much — it  is  too  much,  at  least,  for  us.  But  Miss 
Stevens  need  not  mind  that ;  to  be  fair  to  her,  Nihilism  as  such 
makes  no  appearance  ;  and  others  will  be  grateful  to  her  for  the 
Russian  element.  Even  they,  however,  may  perhaps  ask  her 
whether  Musset  really  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  At  least 
he  must  have  done  so  if  he  wrote  “the  sad  and  bitter  reproach” 
Mais  oil  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

Mr.  Wingfield  has  attempted  a  decidedly  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  in  The  Curse  of  Koshiu,  though  whether  all 
readers  will  have  the  patience  to  follow  out  so  elaborate  a 
Japonaiserie  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  With  its  scene  laid  in 
fourteenth-century  Japan,  and  its  subject  consisting  in  the  fall  of 
the  great  feudal  house  of  Hojo,  through  pride,  cruelty,  and  other 
vices,  the  general  scheme  may  be  said  to  be  both  a  little  sombre 
and  a  little  remote.  But,  if  this  initial  strangeness  be  got  over, 
very  considerable  merits  will  be  perceived  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Wingfield  has  contrived  to  inspire  with  individuality  most  of  his 
characters ;  and  the  reckless  No-Kami,  chief  of  the  Ilojo  house;  his 
elder  and  better,  though  by  Japanese  law  inferior,  brother  Sampei ; 


the  haughty  and  rather  icy  O'Tei,  No-Kami’s  lawful  wife ;  the 
geisha  O’Kiku,  her  supplanter;  the  faineant  Mikado;  the  intriguing 
Haimio  Nara,  and  the  rest,  are  well  drawn  and  cleverly  grouped. 
The  most  noteworthy  effect  of  the  book,  however,  and  probably 
that  effect  which  Mr.  Wingfield  most  carefully  designed,  is  its 
resemblance  to  a  series  of  Japanese  pictures.  In  one  instance — 
the  execution  scene,  where  No-Kami  has  the  farmer  Koshiu  and 
his  whole  family  butchered — the  fidelity  is  rather  painful.  But 
in  the  finale,  where  the  stronghold  of  the  Ilojo  falls  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies,  and  the  chief  perishes  by  his  own  hand  and 
with  his  brother’s  loyal  assistance,  the  equivalent  in  words  of 
those  complicated  and  lurid  entanglements  which  are  so  familiar 
on  “  crapes  ”  is  achieved  with  really  remarkable  skill.  Also  the 
book  has  a  moral — that,  when  you  have  made  up  your  virtuous 
mind  to  murder  your  left-handed  sister-in-law,  you  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  murder  the  right-handed  one  by  mistake. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton’s  Bee-man  of  Orn  is  a  collection  of  Mcirchen, 
writ  japishly,  and  of  varying  value.  The  title  story  is  not  un¬ 
amusing,  but  there  is  rather  too  much  American  humour  in  it.  “  The 
Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon  ”  is  much  better,  is  perhaps  indeed 
the  best  as  a  whole  in  the  book,  though  some  may  prefer  “  The 
Queen’s  Museum,”  in  which  a  royal  lady,  too  anxious  for  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  her  people,  assembles  an  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  Button-holes  of  the  World,  and  then  sends- 
everybody  to  prison  who  does  not  take  an  interest  in  it.  The 
circumstances  in  which  a  casual  Stranger  of  the  orthodox  kind 
substitutes  for  this  a  museum,  for  which  people  do  care, 
are  agreeably  imagined,  and  the  adventures  in  the  Robbers’ 
Cave  and  the  Magician’s  Castle  are  funny  enough.  “  Christmas 
before  Last  ”  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  like  a  genuine  story 
told  by  schoolboys  for  schoolboys;  but,  then,  Mr.  Stockton  may 
have  meant  this  effect.  There  is  something  of  the  same  merit 
and  of  the  same  drawback  in  the  adventures  of  the  personage  in 
“  Prince  Hassak’s  March  ”  who  was  seventeen  prisoners  at  once,, 
and  after  a  time  determined  to  revolt  in  a  body.  But,  perhaps, 
the  best  fooling  is  in  “  The  Philopena  ”  (by  the  way,  that  is  surely 
an  eccentric  and  unreasonable  way  of  spelling  the  thing).  This 
is  not  very  good  as  a  whole ;  but  the  conduct  and  language  of' 
the  Absolute  Fool,  who  is  one  of  the  characters,  deserve  high 
praise.  Ilis  complete  victory,  in  virtue  of  his  Absolute  Folly, 
over  the  great  lion  Sardon,  and  the  judicious  fashion  in  which 
he  rejects  the  beautiful  Princess  whom  (of  course)  he  earned  by 
this  exploit,  have  the  right  touch  of  sense  in  nonsense.  Else¬ 
where  Mr.  Stockton  sometimes  tries  pure  nonsense,  which,  though 
precious  far  above  rubies,  is  also  far  rarer. 


THE  POPES  AND  THE  HOHENSTAUFEN.* 

A  CRITIC  who  was  addicted  to  the  practice  known  in  good  old 
English  as  “fighting  a  prize”  might  with  an  equal  heart  take 
either  side  of  the  question  whether  the  series  of  events  indicated 
by  the  title,  The  Ropes  and  the  Hohenstaufen,  can  properly  be 
called  an  “  Epoch  of  Church  History,”  according  to  the  general 
title  under  which  Count  Ugo  Balzani’s  book  appears.  Ubi papa  ibi 
ecclesia  is  perhaps  a  tolerably  safe  maxim  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  relations,  sometimes  friendly,  more 
often  hostile,  between  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the  brilliant 
and  unfortunate  Swabian  House  were  almost  wholly  and  purely 
political.  The  difference  between  the  character  and  aims  of 
Hildebrand  and  those  of  Innocent  III.  or  Gregory  IX.  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  different  character  of  the  struggle  between  Pope  and 
Emperor.  But  it  would  on  the  whole  be  rather  an  extravagance 
to  dwell  on  this  political  character  to  the  extent  of  banishing  the 
treatment  of  the  struggle  from  a  series  devoted  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  it  was,  we  think,  a  good  thought  of  the  editor  of  the 
series  to  entrust  the  subject  to  Count  Balzani,  an  Italian  layman 
who  has  few  superiors  in  careful  research  into  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  whose  style  in  English,  though  with  a  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  touch  of  the  exotic  here  and  there,  is  very  clear  and 
pleasant.  Much  as  the  countrymen  of  Gibbon  have  done  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  right  to  treat  early  Italian  history,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  an  Italian  full  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  not  only 
to  the  disunited  Italy  of  old,  but  towards  the  re-united  country 
of  to-day,  should  not  take  something  of  a  different  point  of  view, 
at  which  it  cannot  but  be  valuable  for  Englishmen  to  place  them¬ 
selves. 

Even  the  merest  smatterers  in  mediaeval  history  are  aware  of 
the  singular  interest  of  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family. 
If  it  presents  no  single  scene  which  attains  to  the  very  highest 
rank  pictorially  and  imaginatively,  like  the  ever-memorable 
humiliation  of  Canossa,  it  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  person¬ 
alities  and  the  most  dramatic  revolutions.  At  least  two  great,  if 
not  lasting,  triumphs  illustrated  the  House — the  day  when  the 
great  Frederick  held  Diet  at  Roncaglia,  and  that  when  his  name¬ 
sake  and  grandson,  in  spite  of  Christian  lukewarmness  and  oppo¬ 
sition,  gained  for  the  Cross  in  Palestine  its  greatest  success  since 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  half-legendary  and  gigantic  figure 
of  Barbarossa,  the  union  of  German  and  Norman  blood,  resulting 
in  the  still  enigmatic  character  of  Frederick  II.,  born  out  of  due 
time,  and  understood  certainly  not  by  contemporaries,  perhaps 
not  fully  by  posterity,  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Tagliacozzo  and 

*  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen.  By  Ugo  Balzani.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 
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its  results — these  things,  and  many  others,  make  up  a  family  his¬ 
tory  which  is  perhaps  only  matched  by  that  of  the  Stuarts  in 
certain  peculiarities,  while  it  is  briefer,  more  concentrated  in  its 
dramatic  interest,  and  has  the  great  dramatic  merit  of  ending — 
as  it  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  fate  of  the  English  dynasty  not  to 
end — with  a  final  catastrophe.  Yet  again,  over  the  whole  story 
there  is  the  abiding  attraction  only  belonging  to  those  periods  of 
history  which  have  been  treated  in  the  greatest  literature,  and 
which  is  given  here  by  the  constant  memories  of  Dante. 

Count  Balzani  has  by  no  means  neglected  this  quasi-romantic 
side  of  his  history  ;  but  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  not  succumbed 
in  the  least  to  the  temptations  of  excess  in  dallying  with  it. 
His  first  object  has  evidently  been  to  give  a  clear  and  connected 
account  of  the  transactions  referred  to  in  his  title.  He  has  done 
■it,  of  course,  distinctly  from  the  Italian  side  ;  and,  though  he  is 
never  unfair,  his  admiration  of  the  great  Frederick  is  clearly 
•chequered  by  a  little  dislike  of  the  intrusive  Tedesco.  I3ut  the 
more  and  more  “  Italianate  ”  character  of  Barbarossa’s  descendants 
conciliates  him  as  he  goes  on.  lie  is  something  merciful  to  what 
he  admits  to  be  “the  reign  and  character  full  of  vicissitudes” 
of  Pier  delle  Vigne’s  brilliant  and  ferocious  master ;  and,  the 
French  having  taken  the  place  of  the  Germans  as  intruders, 
he  can  spare  unqualified  compassion  for  the  luckless  Conradin. 
But  we  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  he  is  ever 
a  partisan — indeed,  the  preferences  which  we  have  indicated 
are  rather  hinted  than  expressed,  and  are  never  put  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ail'ect  the  judgment  of  any  intelligent  reader. 
An  exposition  of  facts,  not  an  inculcation  of  opinions,  is, 
as  it  should  be,  the  evident  purpose  of  the  book.  A  or  would 
it  have  been  easy  to  give  a  better  sketch  of  so  full  and 
complicated  a  period.  It  might  have  been  a  little  improved 
by  a  fuller  use  of  the  good  old  practice  of  giving  more 
“  characters  ”  or  portraits  of  the  principal  persons  named,  and  it 
is  possible  that  here  and  there  Count  Balzani  assumes  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  precedent  and  surrounding  history,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  Europe  generally,  than  some  readers  of  a  popular 
English  series  may  possess.  Of  positive  slips  of  fact,  or  phrase, 
we  have  noticed  very  few,  though,  for  instance,  we  do  not  quite 
understand  the  locating  of  the  singular  end  of  Barbarossa’s  career 
“  in  Seleucia.”  Is  this  a  misprint  or  clerical  error  for  “  in  Cilicia," 
or  does  it  mean  “  at  ”  or  “  near  ”  Seleucia  P  Probably  the  latter, 
according  to  the  usual  identification  of  the  “  Saleph.”  The  allu¬ 
sion — for  it  is  hardly  a  distinct  reference — to  the  famous  and 
mythical  Liber  de  Tribus  Impostoribus  might  have  been  fuller 
and  more  precise,  and  in  the  same  way  some  might  desire  a 
more  distinct  account  of  the  peculiar  teaching  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  But  it  is  always  possible,  and  rarely  useful,  to  make 
strictures  of  this  kind  on  history  in  little.  And  that  Count 
Balzani  can  even  under  its  restrictions  make  his  characters 
stand  out  well  and  clearly  is  shown  among  other  things  by 
his  treatment  of  Adrian  IV.  and  of  the  second  Frederick.  We 
shall  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  he  will  use  his 
knowledge  of  Italian  history  and  his  power  of  lively  narration 
in  the  service  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  English  reader. 


CIBBER’S  APOLOGY.* 

AN  annotated  edition  of  Colley  Cibber’s  famous  Apology  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  renewed  interest  in  things  histrionic 
which  the  last  decade  has  witnessed.  Shapeless  and  discursive 
as  it  is,  disfigured  by  inaccuracies  and  devoid  of  dates,  the  Apology 
is  none  the  less  a  masterpiece.  Cibber’s  claims  to  consideration 
were  long  and  fiercely  contested,  and  the  pamphlet  warfare  he 
provoked  is  noteworthy,  not  only  for  the  sharpness  of  the  com¬ 
bats,  but  for  the  weight  of  the  ordnance  which  Cibber’s  enemies 
brought  to  bear.  Personal  dislikes,  which  Cibber’s  coxcombries 
and  affectations  were  calculated  to  inspire,  were  complicated  by 
literary  jealousies  due  to  his  acceptance  of  the  laureateship  and 
by  political  rancour  attributable  to  his  warm  espousal  of  the 
Whig  side  in  politics.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  book  Cibber 
•owns  that  in  his  youth  his  conceit  won  him  the  dislike  of  his 
schoolfellows.  The  assertive  and  aggressive  vanity  he  then 
displayed  distinguished  him  through  life.  His  chosen  com¬ 
panions  were  men  above  him  in  station,  the  beaux  and  wits  whose 
eccentricities  he  was  accustomed  to  reproduce  on  the  stage.  To 
his  equals  and  his  inferiors  he  was  impertinent  and  arrogant.  1 1  is 
acceptance  of  the  laureateship,  in  which,  however,  he  succeeded 
no  more  distinguished  a  predecessor  than  Eusden,  set  the  seal 
upon  liis  unpopularity  with  the  poets  and  the  writers  of  the  day, 
and  his  keen  satire  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  Nonjuror,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  politics  of  his  day  of  Aloliere’s  Tartufe,  stirred  an 
amount  of  political  animosity  the  fiercer  that  its  open  utterance 
was  indiscreet  and  dangerous.  The  curious  result  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  was  that  one  of  the  most  vivacious  of  chroniclers  and 
most  brilliant  of  dramatists  ran  some  apparent  risk  of  being  writ 
down  with  Dogberry  as  an  ass. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  an  accusation  such 
as  this  is  simply  preposterous.  Some  at  least  of  Cibber’s  oppo¬ 
nents  were,  however,  intellectually  his  superiors.  Against  the 
coarse  assaults  of  Dennis  and  of  Mist's  Weekly  Journal  Cibber 
could  defend  himself.  The  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility  of  Pope 

*  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber.  Written  bv  Himself.  A 
new  edition,  with  Notes  and  Supplement.  By  Robert  W.  Lowe.  2  vols. 
London  :  John  C.  Ninnno. 


was,  however,  a  different  matter.  This  Cibber  had  to  face 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  and  he  had  besides  to  bear 
up  against  the  unconcealed  contempt  of  Johnson,  the  animosity 
of  AVarburton  and  Theobald — the  latter  a  disappointed  can¬ 
didate  for  the  laureateship — and  the  bitter  irony  of  Fielding.  Arery 
far  from  insensible  to  the  danger  of  his  position  was  our  author. 
He  had,  however,  tact  enough  not  directly  to  cross  swords  with 
the  more  formidable  of  his  antagonists.  In  his  responses  to  Pope, 
in  particular,  he  remains,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  defensive,  and  he  is 
clever  enough  not  to  disparage  his  eager  and  splenetic  adversary. 
A  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was,  that  the  position  assigned 
Cibber  in  the  Dunciad  was  acquiesced  in  by  his  own  and  the 
following  generations.  Almost  alone  among  writers  of  the  time 
Swift  did  justice  to  Cibber’s  genius,  owning  that  he  was  so  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  Apology  “  that  he  sate  up  all  night  to  read  it.”  The 
elder  D’lsraeli,  in  his  Quarrels  of  Authors,  was  the  first  to  do 
full  and  public  justice  to  Cibber,  and  to  award  him  the  victory 
over  all  his  rivals.  During  the  present  century  the  reputation 
of  the  Apology  has  grown,  and  its  present  position  is  that  of  a 
classic. 

A  fair  number  of  editions  of  the  Apology  have  been  demanded. 
Air.  Lowe  mentions  six  before  the  appearance  of  his  own.  There 
were,  however,  at  least  seven.  Of  these,  four  were  issued  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  author.  The  original  edition,  1740,  4to.,  with 
a  portrait  of  Cibber,  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  A  second  edition 
in  8vo.  was  published  in  the  same  year.  A  third  edition,  also  in 
,  Svo.,  saw  the  light  in  1750,  and  a  fourth,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo., 
in  1756.  AYith  this  last-named  edition  were  included  “The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Theatre,”  from  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  “  A  Dialogue  on  Old  Plays 
and  Old  Players,”  otherwise  the  Jlistoria  Histrioniea  of 
AY  right,  and  “  A  List  of  Dramatic  Authors  and  their  AAorks.” 
In  1822  appeared  a  new  edition  in  8vo.,  “AA'ith  many  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notices,”  by  Edmund  Bedchambers.  An  edition 
in  i2mo.  was  issued  by  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Amot  in  1829, 
and  the  book  was  also  included  in  the  series  of  autobiographical 
reprints  of  Hunt. 

Of  these  editions  the  favourite  has  hitherto  been  that  of 
Bedchambers,  which  is  indeed  a  work  of  some  research.  The 
responsibility  for  what  in  this  is  new  has  been  challenged  by 
Jacob  Henry  Burn,  the  annotator  of  Dickens’s  Grimaldi,  who 
claims  to  have  sold  to  the  older  Oxberry  the  notes  which,  in 
the  title-page,  are  ascribed  to  Bedchambers.  The  particulars  of 
this  charge  are  given  by  Air.  Lowe,  who,  however,  states  that  no 
satisfactory  information  on  the  subject  is  now  to  be  obtained. 

As  the  basis  of  his  text  Air.  Lowe  has  taken  the  second  or 
octavo  edition  of  1740,  which  he  has  collated  with  the  first  edition, 
the  differences,  where  more  than  merely  verbal,  being  indicated  in 
footnotes.  AYith  the  notes  of  Bedchambers  he  has  dealt  in  fairly 
trenchant  fashion,  omitting  those  which  he  judges  superfluous 
and  condensing  others.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  very  curious 
pamphlets  to  which  Cibber’s  work  gave  rise  has  supplied  him 
with  material  for  further  annotation,  and  researches  in  the  British 
Aluseum,  the  Records  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  and  the 
Cibber  Collections  in  the  Forster  Library  at  South  Kensington 
have  enabled  him  to  supply  dates  hitherto  unrecorded,  and  to 
“  give  references  to  documents  of  great  importance  in  stage 
history,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  before  unknown.”  AA'ith 
these  advantages,  the  new  edition  may  claim  an  incontestable 
superiority  over  its  predecessors.  Further,  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  claims  may  be  put  forward  in  its  behalf.  AYholly  com¬ 
mendable  is  the  arrangement  which  transfers  to  the  close  of  the 
work  the  biographies  which  Bedchambers  sowed  broadcast  over 
his  pages.  The  biographies  themselves  are  corrected  in  many 
important  respects,  as  when  Air.  Lowe  points  out  that  Bellamente, 
in  Shirley’s  Love's  Cruelty,  is  a  male  character,  and  not  a  female, 
as  is  supposed  by  Bedchambers,  who,  on  his  own  gratuitous 
assumption,  builds  up  an  edifice  of  error.  AA'ith  the  Apology 
Air.  Lowe  reprints  the  Jlistoria  Histrioniea  of  AA’right,  including 
the  curious  preface,  which  is  omitted  from  the  1756  edition;  a 
copy  of  the  patent  granted  to  Sir  AA'illiam  Davenant,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  “  one  of  the  most  important  documents  on  English 
stage  history  ” ;  and  Anthony  Aston’s  Brief  Supplement  to  Colley 
Cibber,  Esq. ;  his  Lives  of  the  late  Famous  Actors  and  Actresses, 
a  work  which  Air.  Lowe  describes  as  “  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
rarest  of  theatrical  books.”  He  teds,  in  addition,  with  some 
minuteness,  the  story  of  Cibber’s  quarrel  with  Rope;  contri¬ 
butes  a  supplementary  chapter  to  the  Apology,  noting  briefly  the 
chief  incidents  of  theatrical  history  from  the  period  of  Cibber’s 
retirement  ( 1 733)>  at  which  his  history  concludes,  to  that  of  his 
death  (i757),andappends  a  list  of  Cibber’s  plays  and  otherworbs, 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  literature,  chiefly  polemical,  to  which 
his  Apology  gave  rise. 

This  new  matter  is  clearly  of  high  interest.  Especially  valuable 
is  the  reprint  of  Aston’s  “  Brief  Supplement,”  of  which  not  more 
than  two  copies  appear  to  be  traceable.  One  of  these  has  been 
I  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  reprint,  and  the  second  is  before  us. 
It  is  a  small  octavo  tract  of  24  pages,  including  the  title-page. 
The  opinions  it  expresses  upon  actors  such  as  Betterton,  Sandford, 
Cave  Underhill,  Airs.  Barry,  Airs.  Sandford,  and  others  bear 
the  impress  of  truth.  From  these  alone  we  learn  that  Betterton 
“  labour’d  under  id  figure,”  was  “  clumsily  made,”  had  “  a  great 
head  and  short  thick  neck,  stoop’d  in  the  shoulders,  and  had  fat, 
short  arms,  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach,”  that 
“Air.  Dogget  was  a  little  lively  spract  man,”  and  that  Jack 
A  erbruggen,  a  “  rough  diamond,  shows  more  bright  than  ad  the 
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artful  polish'd  brillants  (sic)  that  ever  sparkled  on  our  stage.” 
To  him,  also,  we  owe  the  delightful  picture  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
as  “  of  a  lovely  height,  with  dark-brown  hair  and  eyebrows,  black, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  a  fresh  blushy  complexion,  and,  whenever  she 
exerted  herself,  had  an  involuntary  flushing  in  her  breast,  neck, 
and  face,  having  continually  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  a  fine  set  of 
even  white  teeth,  never  making  an  exit  hut  that  she  left  the 
audience  in  an  imitation  of  her  pleasant  countenance.”  As  ob¬ 
servation  and  description  these  sentences  are  worthy  of  Cibber 
himself.  A  promised  second  part  of  Aston’s  “  Supplement  ”  ap¬ 
pears  unfortunately  not  to  have  seen  the  light.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
been  wise  in  reprinting  this  brochure  verbatim  et  literatim, 
with  its  quaint  orthography  and  with  its  eminently  unsavoury 
concluding  anecdote.  Not  the  least  important  feature  in  the 
new  Apology  is  a  full  index.  The  lover  of  the  stage  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lowe  for  a  scholarly  and  a  serviceable  book.  Mr.  Nimmo 
meanwhile  has  done  his  best  to  render  it  a  bibliographical 
treasure.  The  paper  and  the  printing  are  admirable,  and  the 
illustrations  render  the  work  a  companion  to  the  reprint  of  Doran’s 
Their  Majesties'  Servants,  which  we  owe  to  the  same  source. 
Twenty-six  portraits  of  Cibber,  Betterton,  Leigh,  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  Apology  are  newly  engraved  from  authentic 
originals,  and  a  series  of  etchings  by  M.  Lalauze,  which  appear  as 
headings  to  the  various  chapters,  are  equally  welcome  as  designs 
and  for  the  light  they  tlii’ow  upon  the  stage  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  book 
appeals  more  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  book-lover  or  the  student 
of  the  stage. 


AN  OLD  SALT.* 

“  IT  AM  not  fond  to  appear  in  Print ;  but  tho  Sollicitations  of 
Jl.  my  Friends  who  had  read  my  Journal,  and  the  mistaken 
Deports  that  were  spread  abroad  of  our  Voyage,  prevail’d  with 
me  at  last  to  publish  it.”  Such  are  the  modest  words  with  which 
Captain  AVoodes  Itogers,  Master  Mariner,  prefaces  his  account  of 
a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  whilst  for 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  sailor’s  narrative,  stripped  of  the  tedious 
detail  with  which  he  thought  fit  to  encumber  it,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Leslie,  who  has  selected  this  quaint  old 
chronicle  from  the  many  similar  documents  that  were  plentiful 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  century.  And  we  think  that  in  such  selection  Air. 
Leslie  has  shown  much  wisdom,  for  although  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Henry  Morgan,  the  butcher  of  Panama,  or  the  adventures  of  such 
freebooting  celebrities  as  Coxon,  Sawkins,  Sharp,  and  Davis  may 
contain  matter  of  a  more  exciting  nature,  most  of  them  are 
marred  by  acts  of  brutality  combined  with  gross  exaggeration, 
whilst  none  lend  themselves  so  completely  to  the  requirements  of 
a  marine  artist  as  the  journal  in  question,  since  most  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  against  the  Spaniards  by  AVoodes  Rogers  were 
purely  naval  in  their  character,  and  the  scenes  he  so  quaintly  describes 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  dual  talents  of  the  painter-editor.  But 
there  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  narrative  of  this  old  ocean 
free-lance  should  awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Englishmen,  since  we  are  indebted  indirectly  to  him  for  Daniel 
Defoe’s  greatest  creation,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Alexander  Selkirk 
having  been  taken  off  the  uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
by  the  Duke  frigate  whilst  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Rogers.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Selkirk  personally 
consulted  Defoe  on  the  question  of  publishing  his  life  and  adven¬ 
tures,  and  the  first  idea  of  Crusoe  was  evidently  taken  from  the 
marooned  Scotchman  ;  but  the  great  novelist’s  fiction  could  have 
inflicted  no  wrong  upon  the  prototype  of  Robinson,  since  both 
Rogers  and  Edward  Cooke  had  published  accounts  of  Selkirk  in 
-1712  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  1713,  whereas  the  first  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  issued  until  1 7 1 9 — nearly  six  years  later. 
Another  point  of  interest  in  the  voyage  of  AVoodes  Rogers  lies  in 
the  fact  that  its  successful  conclusion  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  towards  the  Pacific,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  together  with  the  disasters 
that  marked  the  close  of  that  giant  fraud. 

Captain  AVoodes  Rogers  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
privateering  expedition  despatched  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  year 
1708  by  several  enterprising  merchants  of  Bristol,  at  that  time  a 
port  of  the  first  commercial  importance.  Two  small  frigate- 
built  vessels — the  Duke  and  Dutchess,  of  320  and  260  tons  re¬ 
spectively — sailed  from  the  Avon  in  August  170S  with  as  mixed 
ii  company  of  adventurers  as  could  well  be  brought  together, 
amongst  whom  certain  avocations  natural  to  the  land  were  trans¬ 
lated  without  scruple  to  the  less  stable  element.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  second  in  command  on  board  the  Duke  was  Captain 
Thomas  Dover,  “  doctor  of  phisick,”  and  the  first  lieutenant  of 
Marines  one  Hopkins,  an  apothecary ;  whilst  two  lawyers  were 
appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  midshipmen.  In  all  the 
frigate  had  the  surprising  number  of  thirty-six  officers,  or  double 
the  complement  usual  in  a  vessel  of  her  size  ;  but  the  sagacious 
old  sailor  takes  this  precaution  to  prevent  mutinies,  “  which 
often  happen  in  long  voyages,  and  that  we  might  have  a  large 
provision  for  a  succession  of  officers  in  each  ship  in  case  of 
mortality.”  Of  the  remainder  of  the  crew  their  commander  says 
“  a  third  were  foreigners ;  while  of  Her  Alajestie’s  subjects  many 

*  Life  aboard  a  British  Privateer  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Anne ;  being  the 
Journal  of  Captain  I Coodes  lingers.  Master  Mariner.  With  Notes  aud 
Illustrations  bv  Robert  C.  Leslie.  London :  Chapman  &  Ball.  1889. 


were  taylors,  tinkers,  pedlars,  fiddlers,  and  haymakers,  with  ten 
boys  and  one  negro ;  with  which  mix’d  gang  we  hope  to  be  well 
manned  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the  use  of  arms  and  got  their 
sea-legs  ” ;  which,  adds  the  stout  old  tar,  “  we  doubt  not  soon  to 
teach  ’em  and  bring  ’em  to  discipline  ”  ;  and  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  he  fulfilled  his  prediction,  notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
elements  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  In  the  difficult  art  of 
managing  men  AVoodes  Rogers  showed  marked  ability,  holding 
his  own  with  unswerving  tenacity  where  he  deemed  firmness 
necessary,  but  gracefully  yielding  when  concession  was  inevitable. 
One  of  his  favourite  plans  was  to  transfer  any  dangerous  or  ob¬ 
noxious  individual  to  his  consort,  receiving  one  of  her  men  in 
exchange,  and  by  this  judicious  course  much  mischief  was  avoided ; 
indeed,  the  tact  with  which  he  maintained  discipline  amongst  his 
motley  following  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Both  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  were  licensed  privateers,  each  ship  holding  a  commission, 
or  letter  of  marque,  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  authorizing  them  to  wage  war  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards ;  but  as  much  merchandize  as  they  could  possibly 
carry,  in  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions 
necessary  for  a  long  voyage,  was  crammed  into  both  vessels.  In 
January  1709,  after  calling  at  the  Canary  Islands  and  St.  Vincent, 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  rounded  Cape  Horn  ;  and  here  the  first 
death  on  board  either  vessel  is  recorded,  which  bears  testimony 
to  their  healthy  condition.  On  the  last  day  of  January  they  make 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  two  days  later  the  Duke's 
pinnace,  which  had  been  sent  ashore,  returns  “  with  a  man  cloth’d 
in  goat-skins,  who  looked  wilder  than  the  first  owners  of  them. 
He  had  been  left  on  the  island  four  years  and  four  months,  being 
left  there  by  Captain  Stradling  in  the  ship  Cinque-Ports.  His 
name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  master 
of  the  Cinque-Ports,  a  ship  that  came  here  last  with  Captain 
Dampier,  who  told  me  this  was  the  best  man  in  her ;  so  I  imme¬ 
diately  agreed  with  him  to  be  mate  on  board  our  ship.”  There  is 
something  indescribably  ludicrous  in  thus  pouncing  down  upon 
the  rescued  sailor  and  turning  him  to  immediate  account,  more 
particularly  since  Rogers,  after  a  long  and  interesting  accoimt  of 
Selkirk’s  sojourn  on  the  island,  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  “  at 
his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  forgot  his  language 
for  want  of  use,  that  we  could  scarce  understand  him,  for  he 
seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halves.  AN  e  offer’d  him  a  dram, 
but  he  would  not  touch  it,  having  drank  nothing  but  water  since 
his  being  there,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  relish  our 
victuals.”  Selkirk  soon  became  accustomed  to  his  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  much  of  the  strength  he 
had  possessed  when  rescued,  together  with  the  marvellous  agility 
which  had  enabled  him,  bare-footed,  to  run  down  and  capture 
the  wild  goats  with  which  the  island  abounded.  Eleven  days 
from  the  time  of  his  first  sighting  Juan  Fernandez  Rogers  put.  to 
sea  again,  making  for  the  coast  of  Chili  in  search  of  Spanish 
prizes.  Several  small  craft  were  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  his 
way,  and  these  captures,  whenever  practicable,  he  mans  and  arms 
for"  service  against  the  enemy ;  one  of  their  number,  the  Increase, 
being  converted  into  a  hospital  ship  for  the  use  of  the  squadron, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Selkirk,  formerly  “  absolute 
Monarch "  of  Juan  Fernandez.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
pilot  on  board  tha  Duke  was  no  less  a  man  than  AYilliam 
Dampier.  Rogers  mentions  him  frequently  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  Journal,  but  his  name  drops  out  towards  the  close.  Tha 
end  of  this  unfortunate  sailor  is  doubtful.  In  April  1 709  the 
squadron  under  Rogers  capture  and  plunder  the  town  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  but,  owing  to  divided  counsels,  the  booty  was  much  smaller 
than  it  should  have  been.  Our  old  salt,  who  clothes  his 
marauding  propensities  in  a  garb  of  piety — prayers  were  read,  both 
morning  and  evening,  throughout  the  cruise — relates  that  after 
the  capture  of  the  town  a  boat  was  sent  higher  up  the  river  in 
search  of  treasure,  when  the  crew  find  a  house  where  “there 
were  above  a  dozen  handsome,  genteel  young  women,  well 
dress’d  and  their  hair  tied  with  ribbons  very  neatly,  from 
whom  the  men  got  several  gold  chains,  &c.,  but  were  other¬ 
wise  so  civil  to  them  that  the  ladies  offer'd  to  dress  ’em  victuals 
and  brought  ’em  a  cask  of  good  liquor.  This,  ’  continues  our 
pious  plunderer,  “  I  mention  as  a  proof  of  our  sailors  modesty, 
and  out  of  respect  to  Air.  Connely  and  Air.  Selkirk,  the  late 
Govenour  of  Juan  Fernandez,  who  commanded  the  party;  for 
being  young  men,  I  was  willing  to  do  em  this  justice,  hoping 
the  Fair  Sex  will  make  ’em  a  grateful  return  when  we  arrive  in 
Great -Britain.”  The  four  years  passed  in  solitude  had  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  love  of  plunder  in  the  “  absolute  monarch,”  for  he 
and  his  brother  officer  carried  oft’  from  their  fair  entertainers  gold 
chains,  plate,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  over  1,000/.  Towards  the  end 
of  1709  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  fall  in  with  a  large  Spanish 
galleon  from  Manilla,  and  take  her  after  a  smart  action,  in 
which  Rogers  is  wounded,  “  the  bullet  striking  away  great  part 
of  my  upper  jaw,  and  several  teeth,  which  dropt  down  on  the- 
deck  where  I  fell.”  A  few  days  later  they  intercept  another 
large  galleon,  of  900  tons  burden  and  60  guns,  against  whose 
sides  the  wretched  little  six-pounder  popguns  of  the  British 
ships  had  no  effect,  and  the  chagrined  rovers  were  compelled  to 
let  her  proceed,  after  a  gallant  fight  which  lasted  more  than  six 
hours  and  cost  them  many  lives.  Amongst  the  wounded  was 
AVoodes  Rogers,  who  seems  attended  with  unusual  ill-luck  in 
these  encounters.  Finally  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  with  the  captured 
galleon  arrived  in  England,  by  way  of  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Dope,  and  the  14th  October,  1710,  witnessed  the  last  entry 
in  the  old  salt’s  journal: — “This  day,  at  11  of  the  clock,  we  and 
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our  Consort  and  prize  got  up  to  Eriff  [Eritli],  where  we  came  to 
an  anchor,  which  ends  our  long  and  fatiguing  voyage.”  The 
Government  seems  to  have  formed  a  high  estimate  oi  Woodes 
Rogers’s  administrative  capacity,  and  in  1718  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  then  a  very  hotbed  of  piracy,  with 
orders  to  suppress  this  lawless  traffic.  Our  quondam  rover  set 
about  this  task  with  such  activity  that  by  July  1719  there  wer(‘ 
only  four  pirate  craft  left,  and  on  two  of  these  being  taken,  and 
their  crews  executed,  the  remainder  dispersed,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  captured  freebooters  reproached  Woodes 
Rogers  bitterly,  considering  that,  from  his  past  career,  he  was 
little  better  than  themselves,  and  regarding  this  abrupt  change  ot 
front  as  an  unwarrantable  “  rounding  on  old  pals.”  Their  out¬ 
spoken  opinions  on  this  subject  did  not,  however,  save  them  from 
the  halter.  Woodes  Rogers  died  in  I732- 

Mr.  Leslie  has  performed  his  task  as  editor  with  great  care  and 
much  conscientiousness,  every  remark  betraying  liow  congenial 
the  work  must  have  been  to  such  a  lover  ol  things  nautical. 
The  illustrations  are  distinctly  good,  the  character  of  the  old 
frigates,  together  with  their  peculiarities  of  rig,  being  accurately 
preserved  throughout ;  but  the  process  by  which  they  are  repro¬ 
duced,  while  giving  great  softness,  has  imparted  to  them  a  some¬ 
what  blurred  and  indefinite  appearance,  which  detracts  from  their 
merit.  In  the  map  of  the  world,  at  p.  130,  this  is  especially 
observable,  more  particularly  when  compared  with  the  bold 
original  in  Woodes  Rogers’s  Journal.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
trifling  blemish,  and  Mr.  Leslie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  a  volume  the  contents  of  which  are  fully  worthy  of 
the  artistic  exterior  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 


THE  CHAIRMAN’S  ASSISTANT.* 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  book  which  is  not  numbered  as  one  of  an 
edition  of  luxury  comes  to  us  in  such  princely  guise  as  this 
ludicrous  work.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  clearly  printed  on 
thick  paper,  the  pages  gilt  at  the  top  and  rough-edged  at 
the  side,  the  serviceable  binding  and  the  leather  backs  of  a  rich 
but  sedate  crimson,  with  the  title  beautifully  stamped  in  large 
and  clear  gilt  letters.  The  two  volumes  between  them  contain 
1,267  pages,  and  though  their  size  is  moderate,  their  specific 
gravity  is  enormous.  As  for  the  contents  of  the  book,  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the  title-page  sets  out,  some  of 
the  proverbs,  maxims,  and  phrases  of  all  ages,  classified  sub¬ 
jectively  and  arranged  alphabetically.  The  only  circumstance 
about  them  not  notified  in  this  description  is  that  they  are 
translated  into  that  version  of  the  English  language  used  by  free 
American  citizens  resident  at  Washington,  U.S.A. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  proverbs,  maxims,  and  phrases 
Mr.  Christy  has  accumulated  ;  but  the  average  number  on  a  page 
appears  to  be  somewhere  about  twenty,  and  therefore  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  total  at  the  respectable  figure 
of  25,340.  Some  of  these  are  to  some  extent  referred  to  the 
sources  of  their  extraction,  and  others  not.  Mr.  Christy  has, 
however,  achieved  this  total  only  by  being  rather  liberal  in  the 
admission  of  alternative  readings.  For  instance,  No.  15  of  the 
proverbs,  maxims,  and  phrases  subjectively  classified  under  the 
heading  “  Lying  (Falsehood)  ”  is  “  A  lie  has  short  legs — i.e.  is 
soon  caught.  Ital.  Sp.”  No.  62  is  “  Lies  have  short  legs.  Ital. 
Gcr.”  We  may  pause  here  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Christy  on 
his  inhuman  treatment  of  Lord  Tennyson.  He  credits  that  un¬ 
fortunate  nobleman  with  the  line  “  A  lie  that  is  half  truth  is  ever 
the  blackest  lie,”  in  flagrant  contempt  of  rhyme  as  well  as  of 
metre.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  Under  the  heading  “Eagles” 
we  find  “  3.  Eagles  catch  na  flies. — 7.  The  eagle  does  not  catch 
(or  hunt)  flies.”  Among  the  fifteen  proverbs,  maxims,  and 
phrases  referring  to  stones,  No.  1,  which  is  credited  to  the 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  lan¬ 
guages,  is  “  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  No.  2,  which  is 
only  Latin,  is  “  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  sea-weed.  ( Referring 
to  a  stone  on  the  sea-shore.)"  No.  8  is  Danish,  and  it  says, 
“Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Christy’s  list  is  not  exhaustive.  The  1 38  proverbs,  maxims,  and 
phrases  about  death,  do  not  include  “  Stone  dead  has  no  fellow.” 
There  are  fifteen  containing  the  word  welcome,  five  of  which 
begin  or  go  on  with  “as  welcome  as,”  but  “As  welcome  as 
flowers  in  May  ”  is  not  among  them.  “  Tell  a  lie,  and  stick  to  it  ” 
does  not  figure  as  one  of  the  101  proverbs,  maxims,  and  phrases 
about  lying. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  appears  to  be  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  chairmen  at  public  dinners,  who  have  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  to  make  a  large  number  of  little  speeches, 
and  to  say  something  neat  and  appropriate  in  each  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  intended  as  a  book  of  reference  for  literary  persons, 
because  no  references  are  given  that  could  possibly  be  of  any  use. 
It  can  hardly  be  the  groundwork  of  a  synthetical  history  of 
proverbs,  maxims,  and  phrases,  because,  judging  from  the 
omissions  revealed  by  an  examination  at  random,  it  must  be 
extremely  incomplete.  But  it  is  carefully  indexed — which  will 
be  useful  to  the  chairmen — and  it  would  look  well  on  almost  any 
shelf. 


*  Proverbs,  Maxims,  and  Phrases  of  All  Ages,  Classified  Subjectively  and 
Arranged  Alphabetically.  Compiled  by  Robert  Christy.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1888. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRIARS.* 

TnE  “historic  essays”  contained  in  this  volume  have  all 
appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  excellent  magazine 
articles  they  were  ;  for,  while  dealing  with  serious  subjects,  and 
containing  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way  information,  they  are 
written  in  a  light  and  jaunty  style.  Dr.  Jessopp  has  looked  up 
some  noteworthy  points  in  East-Anglian  history,  and  presents 
the  results  of  his  work  in  a  fashion  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  dryasdust  methods  of  most  local  antiquaries.  He  has 
read  divers  Court-rolls,  and  has  made  some  use  of  the  Institution 
books  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  and,  dreary  as  these  documents 
would  have  seemed  to  many  an  industrious  plodder  after  facts, 
they  were  full  of  life  to  him,  for  as  he  read  he  remembered  that 
they  were  concerned  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men  and 
women,  and  he  has  treated  them  as  telling  of  matters  ol  human 
interest.  By  far  the  best  part  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the 
“  Black  Death,”  as  it  is  called  in  East  Anglia.  Although  the 
main  facts  respecting  the  mortality  are  generally  known, _  he 
has  brought  them  home  to  our  minds  with  new  force  by  the  vivid 
picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  extent  and  effects  of  the  plague 
in  a  single  district.  The  instances  which  he  gives  of  Court-rolls 
broken  off  abruptly  and  resumed  at  a  later  date  in  another  and 
evidently  unpractised  hand,  his  notices  of  escheats  through  failure 
of  heirs,' and  his  investigations  into  the  number  of  livings  which 
fell  vacant  during  the  course  of  a  few  months,  help  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  awful  devastation  which  was  wrought  by  the  pestilence. 
And  he  has  done  more  than  collect  such  notices  as  these  ;  he  has 
given  us  several  curious  illustrations  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  pestilence  affected  the  lives  of  one  and  another,  telling  us  how 
a  certain  Matilda  had  three  husbands  in  two  months,  and  died 
herself  before  the  third  ;  how  she  and  other  women  married  with¬ 
out  license  from  their  lords,  and  there  was  sometimes  a  difficulty, 
when  one  husband  succeeded  another  so  quickly,  in  recovering  the 
fine  for  this  transgression ;  how  here  and  there  an  evildoer  waxed 
bold  in  his  wickedness,  as  did  one  "W  illiain  Sigge,  who  stripped 
the  lead  off  the  roof  of  one  of  his  dead  neighbours,  and  stubbed 
up  the  hedge  of  another ;  how  some  tried  to  escape  the  payment 
of  their  just  debts,  and  how  others,  like  the  steward  of  the 
“  Duke  of  Lancaster  ”  who  had  cheated  his  neighbour  in  1343 — 
but  surely  there  was  no  “Duke  of  Lancaster  ’  in  1343  were 
brought  to  repentance  and  restored  things  which  they  had  taken 
unjustly.  The  essay  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  of 
no  particular  interest,  except  as  showing  that  the  people  of  East 
Anglia,  clergy  and  laity,  were  foremost  in  embracing  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  movement.  “  Village  Life  Six  Hundred  Years  Ago  is  a 
lecture  delivered  before  a  rural  audience  ;  it  is  very  pleasant  and 
lively  reading,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  J essopp’s  hearers 
listened  to  it  “with  great  attention.”  Reviews  are  seldom 
worth  reprinting,  and  the  “'Building  of  a  University,  a  review 
of  Mr.  J.  \V.  Clark’s  learned  and  sumptuous  edition  of  Willis’s 
Architectural  History  of  Cambridge,  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

While,  however,  these  essays  contain  much  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  praise,  they  make  up  in  their  collected  form  a  deci¬ 
dedly  irritating  book.  Dr.  Jessopp  indulges  in  many  eccentricities 
and  ebullitions  which,  we  are  bound  in  charity  to  believe,  are 
merely  affected  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  minds  surfeited 
with  magazine  articles.  It  pleases  him  to  introduce  into  his 
pages  now  a  “  Mr.  Cadaverous  ”  and  now  “  her  Royal  Highness,” 
and  to  lighten  his  discourses  with  “  Why,  where  were  you  born  ?  ” 
with  “  Didn’t  he  P  ”  asked  sarcastically,  and  other  such  expressions. 
He  writes  in  a  talkee-talkee  strain,  constantly  addressing  his 
readers  with  such  remarks  as,  “  W  hat ;  live  all  your  life  without 
a  theory  P  It’s  as  dreary  a  prospect  as  living  all  your  life  with¬ 
out  a  baby  !  ”  Along  with  this  sort  of  thing  we  get  a  fair 
amount  of  tall  talk,  a  notable  specimen  of  which  occurs  in  the 
story  of  the  “  Duke  of  Lancaster’s  ”  steward,  through  whom,  we 
are  told,  a  “shudder  of  penitence  and  remorse  had  thrilled.” 
We  are  invited  to  guess  what  made  the  shudder  thrill ;  and 
Dr.  Jessopp,  after  telling  us  that  it  is  no  use  guessing,  breaks 
out  with,  “  Fill  up  the  gaps  and  tell  all  the  tale,  poet  with  the 
dreamy  eyes,  eyes  that  can  pierce  the  gloom — poet  with  the 
mobile  lips,”  and  so  on.  People  who  like  balderdash  of  this  sort 
can  find  more  of  it  in  these  essays,  though,  perhaps,  nothing 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  our  quotation.  On  the  same  page  we 
are  told  of  one  Thomas  Porter  and  his  wife,  who  lost  all  their 
children  by  the  Plague.  After  a  fancy  picture,  in  which  “  quivering 
lips  and  clouded  eyes  ”  are  conspicuous,  we  come  upon  this  re¬ 
mark,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Porter  to  his  wife  : — “  Oh  ! 
the  desolation  and  the  loneliness.  No  fault  of  thine,  dear  wife, 
nor  mine.  It  is  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good  !  ”  which  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  the  language  habitually  used 
by  peasants  in  the  fourteenth  century.  And  this  is  in  an 
“  historic  essay  ” ! 

Let  us  turn  to  some  weightier  matters.  The  first  essay  on  the 
“  Coming  of  the  Friars  ”  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  trite 
and  utterly  misleading  comparison  between  St.  Francis  and 
John  Wesley,  and  some  remarks  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  making  use  of  the  one,  and  the  folly  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  refusing  to  “  have  commerce  ”  with  the  other. 
The  Church  of  England,  we  are  told,  has  persecuted,  or  other¬ 
wise  behaved  ill  to,  every  clergyman  from  Bishop  Peacocke  tc 

*  The  Coming  of  the  Friars;  and  other  Historic  Essays.  By  the  Rev 
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Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  “  who  lias  been  in  danger  of  impressing 
bis  personality  upon  Anglicanism.”  Does  Dr.  Jessopp  seriously 
believe  that  Dr.  Williams  was  in  the  least  likely  to  “  impress  his 
personality,”  or  anything  else,  upon  the  Church  of  England  ?  If 
any  one  was  foolish  enough  to  feel  nervous  on  that  score,  his 
feelings  must  have  been  relieved  by  the  crushing  answer  which 
Archdeacon  Rose  made  to  the  unfortunate  Essayist.  But  to 
return  to  St.  Francis  and  Wesley  ;  surely  Dr.  Jessopp  must  know, 
though  he  does  not  say  a  word  about  it  here,  that  one  of  the 
vital  principles  of  the  Franciscan  Order  was  absolute,  un¬ 
questioning  obedience  to  the  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church;  and, 
further,  that  the  saint  forbade  the  Brethren  to  preach  in  any 
diocese  against  the  will  of  the  Bishop.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
his  parallel  between  St.  Francis  and  the  clergyman  who  found  no 
place  allotted  him  in  the  Church  of  England  because  his  spirit 
was  essentially  a  spirit  which  refused  to  be  in  subordination  to  law¬ 
fully  constituted  authority  ?  Some  of  the  remarks  in  these  essays 
strike  us  as  random  and  foolish,  notably  one  as  to  the  “  little 
force”  which  there  “had  ever  been  among  the  rabble  of  Crusaders,” 
certainly  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  early  Crusades.  A  constant 
striving  after  effect  has  led  Dr.  Jessopp  into  exaggerations  in 
matter  as  well  as  in  style.  It  is  simply  absurd,  for  example,  to 
say  that  men  of  the  class  from  which  the  reeves,  or  mayors,  and 
bailiffs  of  great  trading  towns  were  chosen  “  hated  the  monk 
cordially  as  a  supercilious  aristocrat  and  a  Pharisee.”  The  theory, 
in  which  there  is  certainly  a  grain  of  truth,  that  the  monks  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  an  aristocratic  body,  is  defended  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which,  we  are  told, 
iorbids  them  to  admit  the  minutus  populus  into  their  houses. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  the  “  rich  burgher  ”  did  not  belong  to 
the  minutus  populus,  whom  he  scorned  and  oppressed  ;  and, 
further,  if  Dr.  Jessopp  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  article  to  which  he  refers,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  it  is  simply  a  police  provision 
forbidding  monks — the  prohibition  makes  rather  against  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  theory  than  for  it — to  receive  mean  people  into  their  houses 
without  inquiry  into  character.  Ilis  eye  was  evidently  caught 
by  half  the  sentence,  and  he  apparently  cared  nothing  for  accu¬ 
racy  so  long  as  he  could  be  entertaining  and  picturesque.  And 
this  brings  us  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  serious  defect  in  his 
essays.  We  cannot  test  his  accuracy  when  he  tells  about  entries 
in  Court-rolls  and  other  such  documents,  and  it  is  therefore 
specially  unfortunate  that,  in  matters  as  to  which  he  can  be 
brought  to  judgment,  he  should  give  repeated  proofs  of  an  un- 
scholarly  and  inaccurate  habit  of  mind.  We  find  him  talking  of 
“  Belgium  ”  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  though  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  arrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  earlier  than 
1830;  in  the  same  century  he  speaks  of  “corporate  towns,”  dis¬ 
coursing  about  them  so  airily  that  an  ordinary  reader  would 
naturally  believe  that  he  really  knew  all  about  the  history  of 
English  boroughs ;  while  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  with 
him  the  Chancellor  is  always  the  “Lord  High  Chancellor.” 
When  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  he 
says,  “These  Dunstable  people  were  not  monks,  but  canons — 
regular  or  irregular.”  This  is,  perhaps,  meant  to  be  smart ; 
it  is  certainly  uncommonly  silly.  By  “  irregular  ”  he,  no  doubt, 
means  secular  canons.  Does  he  imagine  that  secular  canons 
lived  in  priories  ?  or  does  he  know  the  difference  between 
them  and  Austin  and  other  regular  canons,  who  were,  of 
course,  not  very  different  from  monks  ?  Remembering  the 
blunders  on  this  subject  in  the  volume  which  he  recently 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  which  we  reviewed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  must  say  that,  if  he  does  know  anything 
about  these  things,  he  manages  to  conceal  his  knowledge 
under  a  cloak  of  flippant  ignorance.  Speaking  of  his  Camden 
Society  book,  we  observe  that,  just  as  he  was  puzzled  there  by 
the  simple  phrase  vocandi  gratia,  so  here  he  writes  “  attachment 
per  corpora,  whatever  that  may  mean,”  as  though  the  expression 
were  strange  and  cryptic ;  and  that,  when  he  finds  several  ale- 
wives  fined  for  breaking  the  assize  of  ale — selling  contra  assisam — 
he  thinks  that  the  entry  points  to  “something  like  a  licensing 
system.”  So,  too,  he  considers  that  the  words  pro  servanda 
libertate  are  a  “  quaint  expression”  when  applied  to  the  erection 
-of  stocks — evidently  believing  that  they  refer  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  not,  as  even  without  the  document  before  us  we  are  sure 
they  must  do,  to  the  jurisdiction  or  liberty  of  a  lord.  An 
almost  sublime  instance  of  Dr.  Jessopp’s  carelessness  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  general  history  occurs  in  his  first  essay,  where  he 
aims  at  drawing  an  effective  picture  of  the  doings  of  the  “  dread 
Nemesis”  which  followed  the  line  of  Henry  II.  He  tells  us  that, 
when  John  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Henry  111., 
the  royal  House  was  “  smitten  even  to  the  verge  of  extinction.” 
As  it  happens,  John  left  four  other  children ;  a  son  not  un¬ 
known  to  fame — to  wit,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  three  daughters.  But  the  “Nemesis”  had 
been  at  work  among  collaterals.  John’s  “  only  remaining  nephew  ” 
was,  we  are  told,  “  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany  ” ;  we  commend 
Dr.  Jessopp  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Professor  Freeman.  Again, 
we  have  heard  something  of  an  elder  brother  of  Otto  IV., 
Henry  of  Saxony,  who  certainly  “remained”  until  1227,  of 
Henry  I.  of  Castile,  and  of  Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse,  whom 
Joanna,  John’s  youngest  sister,  bore  to  her  second  husband, 
Count  Raymond  VI.  And  how  about  John’s  nieces?  “Ilis 
only  surviving  niece  ” — can  Dr.  Jessopp  say  which  of  his  nieces 
died  before  him  ? — “  was  consort  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France.” 
Was  not  Eleanor  of  Britanny,  who  died  at  Bristol  in  1240,  a 


sister  of  Arthur  ?  And  had  Blanche  of  Castile  no  sisters  ?  We 
will  not  trouble  to  enumerate  them,  but  a  writer  of  “  Historic 
Essays  ”  ought  surely  to  have  known  at  least  the  name  of  that 
famous  lady  Berengaria,  Queen  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  the 
heroic  regent  of  Castile,  who  brought  about  the  union  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  The  line  of  Henry  II.  was  not  quite  so  nearly  extin¬ 
guished  in  1216  as  Dr.  Jessopp  imagines.  But,  of  course,  things 
of  this  sort  are  trifles  to  a  picturesque  writer  who  wants  to  talk 
about  a  “Nemesis.”  The  Doctor  must,  however,  learn  to  be 
ordinarily  accurate  in  what  he  says  on  matters  of  general  history 
before  he  can  expect  us  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  reports 
as  to  the  contents  of  manuscripts  which  lie  beyond  our  reach. 


ARGOT  AND  SLANG.* 

Cl  J  HE  new  edition  of  Argot  and  Slang,  M.  Barrere's  dictionary 
-L  of  slang  French  words  translated  into  their  corresponding 
English  ones,  shows  how  considerably  interest  in  this  subject  has 
grown  since  Mr.  J.  C.  ITotten  published  his  first  dictionary  in 
1859,  and  followed  up  the  success  of  that  work  next  year,  not 
only  by  a  second  edition,  but  by  the  publication  of  the  translat  ion 
of  the  “  Liber  Vagatorum.”  Despised  in  the  last  century  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  slang  has  of  late  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  more  perhaps  than  its  legitimate  place,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  schoolboy,  as  well  as  to  the 
“  idle  creature,  doing  worse  than  nothing  under  pretence  of 
reading,”  as  Carlyle  denominates  a  large  portion  of  the  public, 
who  prefer  to  take  their  literary  pabulum  plentifully  spiced  with 
expressive  neologisms.  “  The  fact  is  not  to  be  ignored,”  says 
M.  Barrere  in  his  preface,  “  that  the  chief  works  of  the  so-called 
Naturalistic  school  do  certainlyfind  their  way  to  this  country,  where 
they  command  a  large  number  of  readers.  Some  of  the  characters 
in  these  productions  of  modern  French  fiction  belong  to  the  very 
dregs  of  society,  and  possess  a  language  of  their  own,  forcible, 
picturesque,  and  graphic.  This  language  sometimes  embodies  in 
a  single  word  a  whole  train  of  philosophical  ideas,  and  is  dashed 
with  a  grim  humour,  with  a  species  of  wit  which  seldom  misses 
the  mark.  Nor  is  this  language  confined  to  its  original  in¬ 
ventors.  Slang  has  invaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  often 
used  for  want  of  terms  sufficiently  strong  or  pointed  to  convey 
the  speaker's  real  feelings.  It  seems  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  a  well-balanced  and  polished 
tongue,  which  will  not  lend  itself  to  exaggeration  and  violence  of 
utterance.  Journalists,  artists,  politicians,  men  of  fashion,  soldiers, 
even  women,  talk  argot,  sometimes  unawares,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes,  are  depicted  in  the  Naturalistic  novel.”  Hence 
the  English  readers  of  L' Assommoir  and  other  similar  works  find 
themselves  puzzled  at  every  line  with  Avords  not  to  be  found 
in  the  conventional  dictionary,  and  this  is  the  want  which  M. 
Barrere’s  work  is  intended  to  supply. 

It  may  be  Avorth  while  to  consider  what  the  true  definition  of 
“  slang  ”  may  be,  as  this  consideration  must  constantly  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  compiler  of  a  AA-ork  of  this  kind.  By  what 
criterion  did  he  decide  whether  a  word  should  be  admitted  to  or 
excluded  from  his  dictionary  ?  What  is  slang,  and  hoAV  does  it 
differ  from  ordinary  language  ?  To  ansAver  this  Ave  may  quote 
Balzac : — 

People  will  perhaps  be  astonished  if  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  tongue 
is  more  energetic,  more  picturesque,  than  the  tongue  of  that  subterranean 
world  which,  since  the  birth  of  capitals  grovels  in  cellars,  in  sinks  of  vice, 
in  the  lowest  stage-floors  of  societies.  For  is  not  the  world  a  theatre  ?  The 
lowest  stage-floor  is  the  ground  basement  under  the  stage  of  an  opera- 
house,  where  the  machinery,  the  ghosts,  the  devils,  tvhen  not  in  use,  are 
stowed  away.  Knell  word  of  the  language  recalls  a  brutal  image,  either 
injurious  or  terrible.  .  .  .  Everything  is  lierce  in  this  idiom.  .  .  .  And  what 
poetry  !  Straw  is  “/a  plume  de  Beauce ”  The  word  “midnight”  is 
rendered  by  “  dome  phonies  crossent.”  Does  not  that  make  one  shudder  ? 

Victor  Hugo,  after  Balzac,  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of 
Les  Miserables  to  argot,  and  both  these  great  authors  have  left 
little  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Victor  Hugo,  dealing  Avith 
its  Protean  character,  writes : — 

Argot,  being  the  idiom  of  corruption,  is  quickly  corrupted.  Besides, 
as  it  always  seeks  secresv,  so  soon  as  it  feels  itself  understood  it  transforms 
itself.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  argot  is  subject  to  perpetual  transformation,  a 
secret  and  rapid  work  which  always  goes  on.  It  makes  more  progress  in 
ten  years  than  the  regular  language  in  ten  centuries. 

These  last  remarks  are  most  true.  We  have  good  authority 
for  stating  that  many  of  Villon’s  slang  words  are  not  only  obso¬ 
lete,  but  that  no  living  Frenchman  understands  their  meaning, 
and  the  specimens  which  Ave  find  in  M.  Barrere’s  introductory 
chapter  of  the  French  and  English  slang  of  the  last  century  and 
the  early  years  of  our  OAvn  strike  us  as  strangely  unfamiliar. 
Here,  again,  Ave  find  another  peculiarity  of  argot.  It  is  and  it  is 
not  a  language.  It  has  verbs  and  nouns,  but  the  interstices 
are  filled  up  Avith  ordinary  French  or  English.  Herein,  there¬ 
fore,  it  differs  from  Romany,  Yiddish,  or  the  mysterious  “  Shelter,” 
Avliich  Ave  believed  to  be  based  upon  Old  Irish  ;  for  all  these  are 
the  debris  of  real  languages,  and  consequently  cannot  be  altered 
in  order  to  preserve  their  cryptic  character.  One  side  of  slang 
Avas  illustrated  by  the  burglar  Casey  in  a  Avell-knoAvn  case  of 
robbery  in  the  City  some  years  ago,  who  explained  in  court  that 
the  big  jemmy  with  which  iron  shutters  were  prised  open  was 
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called  “  the  alderman,”  adding  “  It  would  never  do  to  be  talking 
about  crowbars  in  the  street.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  dictionary  about  gipsies  or  their  lan¬ 
guage,  except  the  word  romanichel;  we  do  not  even  find  foros,  the 
common  Continental  gipsy  word  for  a  town.  The  words  seldom 
appear  to  have  a  far-fetched  derivation,  though  the  curious  in 
such  matters  may  refer  to  “  zig,”  as  an  example  of  a  long- 
descended  epithet.  Thus  the  essence  of  French,  as  of  all  slang, 
seems  to  lie  in  metaphor— for  instance,  “  Abbaye  de  Monte  d 
Regret ,”  one  of  the  many  expressions  for  the  gallows.  In  meta¬ 
phor  the  tongue  is  certainly  rich ;  yet  we  seldom  find  a  pictu¬ 
resque  phrase.  Marchand  de  puces,  the  name  of  the  official  who 
serves  out  bedding  to  soldiers,  is  the  most  amusing  with  which 
we  have  met.  In  M.  Barrere’s  book  we  do  not  find  “  laver  In 
tete,”  “  bobo ,”  “  se  moucher  du  (pied)  gauche a  most  comic  ex¬ 
pression  for  clumsiness;  nor  yet  “il  ne  vogait  que  du  feu” 
which  a  friend  once  suggested,  with  a  good  deal  more  ingenuity 
than  probability,  must  be  a  piece  of  conjurer’s  slang,  meaning  that 
the  artist  has  done  his  trick  so  well  that  the  audience  only  see 
that  he  fires  the  pistol,  and  do  not  notice  that  he  has  not  loaded 
it  with  ball.  “  Manger  de  la  vache  enragee,"  and  “  jeter  le  bonnet 
par-dessus  les  mouhns ,”  are  phrases  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  to  find  explained  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  “  brack,”  to  our 
knowledge,  is  never  spelt  “  krak.” 

Much  of  the  book  is  of  a  character  which  would  justify  a  book¬ 
seller  in  classing  it  among  “  facetiae  ” ;  hardly  any  of  its  words  do 
not  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  prison  or  the  brothel,  and  the 
impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  that  argot,  in  spite 
of  Charles  Nodier’s  eulogy,  is  a  very  dreary  and  a  very  limited 
tongue.  Sport,  that  fertile  source  of  English  slang,  is  hardly 
represented  at  all.  Even  Spanish  possesses  a  mine  of  “  argot  ”  in 
its  language  of  the  bull-ring;  but  the  chief  source  of  words  which 
have  any  traceable  origin  at  all  in  French  argot  seems  to  be 
Breton.  '  It  is  curious  to  see  the  various  meanings  of  lapin.  A 
quotation  which  we  find  in  this  book — not,  however,  under  the 
head  “  lapin  ” — has  destroyed  a  cherished  theory  of  ours  that  the 
popular  comparison  of  a  hero  to  a  rabbit  might  be  an  importation 
from  Algeria,  and  thus  might  be  a  far-off  echo  of  “  Ole  Brer 
Rabbit”;  but,  unfortunately,  Bonaparte’s  first  Italian  campaign 
took  place  in  1796,  long  before  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria, ^ 
and  the  following  letter,  written  by  a  general  of  the  army  of 
Italy  to  his  commander-in-chief,  shows  that  even  in  1796  the 
rabbit  was  a  synonym  for  a  brave  man : — 

Citoyen  gdneral-en-ehef, — Les  lapins  mangent  du  pain  ;  pas  de  pain, 
pas  de  lapins  ;  pas  de  lapins,  pas  de  victoire  ;  ainsi  ouvre  1  ceil  u,  i,  ni, 
e’est  fini. 

We  here — con  la  bocca  dolce — take  leave  of  M.  Barrere  and  his 
dictionary. 


THE  ZOO.* 

ANY  book  that  is  likely  to  enlarge  children’s  sympathies  with 
the  animal  kingdom  should  meet  with  approval,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood’s  last  contribution  to  that  end  is  worthy  of 
praise.  In  the  form  of  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  he  has 
written  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  principal  animals  on 
view  there ;  and,  though  to  our  mind  he  has  omitted  many  of  the 
most  interesting — such  as  the  snakes,  the  walrus,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  several  others,  as  well  as  all  the  birds, 
deer,  fishes,  and  insects — still  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  so 
much  in  one  little  volume.  No  doubt  he  has  selected  those  which 
chiefly  attract  the  small  visitors  to  the  Gardens ;  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  to  please  his  child  readers  that  he  devotes  no  less  than 
seven  chapters,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-three,  to  the  Monkey 
House  and  its  inmates.  Of  these  inmates  he  has  many  anecdotes 
to  tell,  and  many  admirable  remarks  to  make,  which  should  help 
to  develope  a  power  of  observation  and  reasoning  in  any  intelli¬ 
gent  child — as,  for  instance,  when  he  calls  his  young  readers’ 
attention  to  the  formation  of  the  monkeyT’s  foot,  or  rather  his 
hind-hands,  for  a  foot  proper  is  not  amongst  a  monkey  s  posses¬ 
sions,  he  having  no  use  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  Nature,  who  created 
him  to  lead  a  life  among  trees,  and  has  therefore  provided  him 
with  four  hands,  wherewith  to  clasp  the  branches  along  which  he 
walks.  The  growth  of  hair  on  the  arm  of  the  orang-outan,  down¬ 
wards  to  the  elbow  from  the  shoulder,  and  upwards  to  it  from  the 
wrist,  is  also  likely  to  puzzle  any  child  who  notices  it  without 
the  following  explanation,  given  by  the  author  in  his  character¬ 
istically  simple  style :  — 

There  is  nothing  in  Nature  -without  a  reason,  and  one  reason  for  this 
curious  growth  of  Hair  is  not  difficult  to  find.  When  the  animal  is  at  rest, 
it  has  a  habit  of  crossing  its  arms,  and  putting  its  hands  on  the  opposite 
shoulders  or  on  the  top  of  its  head.  Now  in  Borneo  the  rain  is  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy,  and  comes  down  very  suddenly'.  W  lien  the  orang-outan 
sits  down  and  folds  its  arms,  as  I  have  described,  the  arms  defend  the 
breast,  and  the  rain  runs  off  the  shoulders  down  the  arms,  and  shoots  of! 
the  hair  at  the  elbows,  just  as  it  shoots  off  the  thatch  of  a  house. 

A  short  chapter  on  Bats  follows  after  those  concerning  the 
monkeys,  and  then  we  come  to  the  lion,  and  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  on  Mr.  Wood's  authority,  that  the  King  of  Beasts 
has  not  such  an  exclusively  carnal  appetite  as  we  had  always 
supposed,  but  that  he  also  “  eats  various  insects,  especially  the 
locust,  of  which  he  is  exceedingly  fond.”  Vegetable  food  is  also 
relished  by  this  epicurean  quadruped ;  for  he  “  eats  the  melons 

*  The  Zoo.  By  the  Rev.  J.G.  Wood.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 


which  grow  wild  in  his  own  country.”  It  is  only  his  {esthetic 
sense,  we  suppose,  which  restrains  him  from  lunching  ofl  butter¬ 
flies  !  No  such  innocent  taste,  however,  can  be  credited  to  the 
tiger  or  the  leopard,  though  the  latter  is  open  to  seduction  in  the 
form  of  perfumes,  especially  lavender-water.  A  Mrs.  Lee  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wood  as  having  completely  tamed  a  pet  leopard 
through  his  love  of  scents,  with  which  she  used  to  reward  him 
when  he  had  obeyed  her.  After  the  Cat  Tribe,  Mr.  Wood  passes 
on  to  the  Dog  Tribe,  represented  chiefly  in  the  Zoo  by  wolves, 
foxes,  jackals,  and  hyaenas  ;  and  many  are  the  anecdotes  he  gives 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  two  first.  Bears  and  racoons  close  the 
series  of  animals  described.  The  illustrations  of  the  book  are 
fairly  good,  but  somewhat  unequal,  not  being  all  by  the  same 
hand.  Those  by  Mr.  Morgan  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  it  is 
a  pity  to  have  allowed  into  the  book  two  such  illustrations  as  the 
coloured  one  of  dogs  which  heads  the  chapter  on  “  The  Dog 
Tribe,”  and  also  the  other,  on  p.  84,  which,  while  purporting  to- 
represent  the  head  of  a  grizzly  bear,  is  undeniably  a  portrait 
of  a  common  Newfoundland  dog.  The  printing  leaves  also  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  on  account  of  its  inequality,  many  of  the 
pages  not  being  alike  in  the  size  of  the  letters  used ;  while  on 
p.  49  there  is  a  half-column  concerning  the  common  cat  wdiicli 
should,  as  printers  say,  “  run  on  ”  from  the  bottom  of  p.  44.  But 
these  are  errors  which  will  probably  mean  nothing  to  the  children 
who  will  study  Mr.  Wood’s  interesting  pages;  and  a  perusal  of 
them  should  certainly  add  considerable  interest  to  a  subsequent 
visit  to  the  Zoo. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  SHERIDAN.* 

GENERAL  SHERIDAN’S  Personal  Memoirs  contain  the 
record  of  an  honourable  military  career  written  in  a  straight¬ 
forward,  manly,  and  withal  modest  style.  In  his  brief  preface 
the  General  says  that  his  chief  difficulty  when,  “yielding  to  the 
solicitations  ”  of  friends,  he  decided  to  write  his  Memoirs  was  to 
tell  what  he  did  himself  without,  on  the  one  hand,  wandering 
into  a  general  history  of  the  Civil  War,  or,  on  the  other,  giving 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  his  own  share  in  it  by 
keeping  too  exclusively  to  his  own  doings.  The  difficulty  is  one 
which  must  needs  be  faced  by  a  divisional  commander  who  wishes 
to  leave  memoirs  behind  him,  and  General  Sheridan  has  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  from  it,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well.  A  reader 
who  took  his  book  up  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
War  might  be  puzzled  from  time  to  time  to  know  what  was 
going  on  ;  but  even  he  need  not  be  troubled  for  long  if  he  would 
only  read  carefully  and  use  a  map.  To  anybody  who  has  already 
some  knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  the  struggle  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  “placing”  General  Sheridan.  For  the  rest, 
he  helps  his  reader.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
his  regiment  or  division  did  in  a  battle,  or  what  he  effected  with 
an  independent  command,  he  sketches  the  general  operations  of  the 
army  to  which  he  belonged  with  quite  sufficient  fulness.  What  is 
more  important,  not  from  the  literary,  but  from  the  historical,  point 
of  view,  is  the  accuracy  of  General  Sheridan.  No  doubt  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  praise  him  for  this  quality  with  reservations,  not  because- 
we  hesitate  to  believe  in  his  absolute  honesty,  but  because  of  the 
universal  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  details  of  military  move¬ 
ments  as  given  by  different  witnesses.  In  the  recently  published 
conversations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  Earl  Stanhope, 
the  Duke  is  found  declaring  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  an 
incident  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  recorded  by  Napier.  Yet  the 
incident  (the  alleged  foolish  message  from  Aibuquerque,  and  the 
Duke’s  own  coolness)  must  have  passed  within  the  knowledge  of 
several  witnesses,  and  nobody  ever  doubted  Napier’s  honour, 
whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  his  impartiality.  It  may 
possibly  turn  out  this  or  the  other  officer  does  not  agree  with 
General  Sheridan  as  to  a  particular  movement  or  position.  There 
are,  doubtless,  discrepancies  between  his  narrative  and  passages 
in  the  immense  mass  already  written  about  the  Civil  War. 
Whoever  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  military  literature 
knows  that  this  is  inevitable,  and  does  not  aflect  the  value  of  a 
narrative  seriously.  The  impression  left  hy  General  Sheridan’s 
book  is  that  his  errors,  if  there  are  any,  are  errors  of  memory,  or 
come  from  what  may  be  considered  unavoidable  diflerences  of 
view.  To  take  an  instance  of  these  latter.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  when  Sheridan  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  Confederate  horses  were  worn  out,  and  that 
he  never  met  “  Jeb  ”  Stuart  on  equal  terms.  lie  himself  declares, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  always 
cherished  its  horses  more  carefully  than  did  the  Federals.  Now 
it  was  more  than  was  to  be  expected  of  human  nature  that 
Sheridan  should  see  that  he  had  only  beaten  an  enemy  who  was 
defeated  by  overwork  and  short  commons  already.  Besides,  he 
obviously  found  no  want  of  energy  in  the  Confederate  cavalry. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  comparative  estimates  of  Lee 
and  Grant.  Towards  the  latter  he  had  feelings  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  military  devotion  of  which  no  reasonable  man  will  com¬ 
plain  in  a  lieutenant  who  has  been  honoured  and  trusted  by  his 
chief.  They  led  him  to  overestimate  his  friend  and  commander, 
as  was  only  natural.  Of  Lee  he  speaks  with  becoming  respect ; 
and,  indeed,  his  tone  towards  the  Confederates  is  always  decent. 
He  calls  them  rebels,  as  all  his  side  did ;  but  he  neither  scolds 
nor  abuses. 

*  Personal  Mtmoirs  of  P.  11.  Sheridan,  General  U.S.  Army.  2  vo  s. 
London:  Chat  to  &  Windus.  1888. 
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It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  find  that  General  Sheridan  by 
no  means  gives  the  lion’s  share  of  his  Memoirs  to  the  Civil  War. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  dwell  with  equal  pleasure  on  the 
memory  of  his  West  Point  days,  his  adventures  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  and  even  his  experiences  in  the  European  War  of 
1870-71.  He  tells  them,  too,  with  a  by  no  means  despicable 
faculty  for  seeing  the  comic  side  of  things,  even  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  His  career  at  West  Point  was  broken  by  a  rustication 
inflicted  for  very  disorderly  conduct  towards  his  cadet-sergeant, 
William  11.  Terrill.  At  the  time  Sheridan  thought  he  had  had 
hard  measure — the  quarrel  had  some  resemblance  to  a  passage 
between  Ilittmeister  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  Major  O’Quilligan  of 
W  alter  Butler’s  regiment — but  reflection  convinced  him  that  he 
had  been  properly  punished,  and  he  made  it  up  with  Terrill 
when  they  were  both  field  officers  in  the  Federal  armies  in  the 
West.  On  the  Indian  frontier  he  did  not  find  that  all  was  heroic. 
More  than  once  he  has  to  note  that  the  Volunteers  raised  to  help 
the  regulars  in  Indian  wars  swaggered  much  more  than  they  fought. 
On  one  occasion,  when  campaigning  on  the  Yakima  River,  he  and 
another  officer  were  cut  off  with  a  small  detachment  from  the  camp 
by  “  a  column  of  alkali  dust.”  They  concluded  that  it  contained  a 
body  of  Indians,  and  were  preparing,  not  without  some  nervousness 
as  to  the  probable  result,  to  cut  their  way  through.  “  Preparations 
to  charge  were  begun,  however ;  but,  much  to  our  surprise,  before 
they  were  completed  the  approaching  party  halted  for  a  moment, 
and  then  commenced  to  retreat.  This  cairned  the  throbbing  of 
our  hearts,  and  with  a  wild  cheer  we  started  in  hot  pursuit,  that 
continued  for  about  two  miles,  when  to  our  great  relief  we  disco¬ 
vered  that  we  were  driving  into  Rain’s  camp  a  squadron  of 
Nesmith’s  battalion  of  Oregon  Volunteers  that  we  had  mistaken 
for  Indians,  and  who  in  turn  believed  us  to  be  the  enemy.”  The 
incident  may  be  compared  with  Ludlow’s  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  conduct  of  Essex’s  bodyguard  on  a  certain  occasion  early  in 
the  Civil  War.  At  a  later  time  when  serving  on  the  Columbia 
River  Lieutenant  Sheridan  went  to  insist  on  the  surrender  by 
the  Roque  River  Indians  of  sixteen  members  of  their  tribe  who 
had  murdered  an  unsuccessful  medicine  woman  just  outside  the 
American  post.  They  were  obstinate,  and  became  so  violent  that 
he  felt  for  his  revolver.  He  found  that  one  of  the  Indians  had  picked 
it  out  of  his  holster.  The  discovery,  as  he  frankly  confesses,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  assume  a  more  diplomatic  tone,  and  to  beat  a  retreat 
as  soon  as  dignity  permitted.  Some  of  his  adventures  were  of  a 
more  serious  kind  than  this,  and  his  early  chapters  contain  several 
stories  of  Indian  fighting,  or  of  hardships  suffered  on  the  frontier. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  his  old  work  ;  and  last  year 
we  should  have  been  interested  to  learn  that  he  met  “  Buffalo 
Bill,”  and  found  him  equal  to  his  reputation.  The  scout  “  whose 
renown  has  since  become  world-wide  ”  once  rode  350  miles  in  less 
than  sixty  hours  for  General  Sheridan,  alone,  and  through  the 
country  of  hostile  Indians. 

General  Sheridan’s  share  in  the  Civil  War  is  well  known.  lie 
served  with  credit  in  the  West  till  he  followed  General  Grant  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Then  he  commanded  the  Federal 
cavalry  till  the  end,  except  for  the  period  during  which  he  was 
engaged  against  General  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Ilis 
devastation  ol  that  district  is  also,  unfortunately  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  well  known.  General  Sheridan  justifies  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  deprive  the  Confederates  of  a 
useful  source  of  supply  and  a  possible  base  of  operations  against 
Washington.  But  this  excuse,  •which  would  excuse  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  Palatinate  and  all  the  horrors  which  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  war  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  civilized 
nations,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  could  not  have  been  done  till  the  Confederates  were 
already  nearly  ruined,  and  what  made  it  possible  also  made  it 
unnecessary.  We  are  afraid,  for  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  measure  had  an  even  less  respectable  origin.  General 
Early’s  advance  on  Washington,  hopeless  as  it  was,  had  given 
the  politicians  a  bad  scare,  and,  when  he  was  driven  back,  they 
insisted  that  something  ferocious  should  be  done  for  the  future 
protection  of  their  nerves.  Therefore  they  insisted  that  their 
countrymen  should  be  treated  much  as  Louis  XIV.,  to  his 
eternal'  dishonour,  treated  the  foreign  population  of  the  Palatinate 
— and  the  King  did  not  act  in  a  reaction  from  personal  terror. 
If  the  extremes  of  absolutism  and  democracy  meet  in  this  case,  it 
is  not  to  the  honour  of  the  latter.  General  Sheridan,  who  is 
under  no  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flurried  gentlemen  at 
Washington,  would  have  consulted  his  honour  if  he  had  refused 
to  carry  out  barbarous  orders.  At  the  same  time,  he  undeniably 
showed  energy  and  ability  in  the  campaign  against  Early,  and  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  pointing  out  that  the  great  advantage  the 
Confederates  possessed  in  being  able  to  operate  in  the  valley 
on  interior  lines  compensated  for  a  considerable  inferiority  in 
numbers.  For  the  rest,  he  does  not  allow  that  the  Confederates 
were  so  much  inferior  in  force  as  their  authorities  allege.  General 
Sheridan’s  work  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  much  more  to  his  credit.  Here,  at  least,  he  was  doing  purely 
military  work,  and  did  it  well.  It  may  be  true  that  he  was  only 
an  imitator  of  “Job”  Stuart,  and  that  the  best  days  of  the 
Virginian  cavalry  were  over ;  but,  if  so,  he  was  an  able  pupil, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  best  days  of  armies 
are  always  over  before  they  are  beaten.  In  any  case,  General 
Sheridan  has  the  credit  of  having  seen  what  could  be  done  with 
the  Federal  cavalry,  and  of  having  introduced  a  much  bolder 
style  of  fighting  with  that  branch  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  raid  in  which  he  defeated  and  killed  “  Jeb”  Stuart  at  Yellow 


Tavern  was  well  planned  and  vigorously  executed.  Again,  it  may 
not  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  feat  to  cut  Lee’s  retreat  from 
Petersburg,  but  it  required  intelligence  and  vigour.  Generally 
speaking,  too,  however  easy  a  thing  may  seem  to  have  been  after 
it  was  done,  some  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  did  it.  The 
last  chapters  of  General  Sheridan’s  book  are  given  to  his  reminis¬ 
cences  ot  the  Franco-German  War,  of  which  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness.  He  describes  what  he  saw  with  spirit,  and  with  some 
faculty  for  giving  a  scene.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
moved  to  more  than  a  very  cool  enthusiasm  by  the  feats  of  the 
German  army.  The  organizing  faculty  of  Moltke  and  the  thorough 
workmanship  of  the  German  War  Office  were  obviously  what  im¬ 
pressed  him  most.  For  the  rest,  he  says  in  as  many  words  that 
what  wTas  done  was  only  what  ought  to  have  been  done  by  gene¬ 
rals  commanding  a  well-disciplined  and  spirited  army  of  vastly 
superior  numbers.  He  saw  nothing  new  in  their  strategy  or 
tactics — nothing  but  a  sound  application  of  well-known  rules 
under  easy  circumstances.  As  regards  the  cavalry,  he  thought  it 
was  somewhat  timidly  handled,  and  on  this  point  the  general 
Staff  appears  from  its  recent  policy  to  be  somewhat  of  his  opinion. 
His  general  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  though  less  lauda¬ 
tory  than  has  been  common  with  ourselves,  may  perhaps  in  the 
long  run  be  found  to  be  not  far  from  just. 


SEA-GULLS  AND  SPARROWS.* 

npilE  slaughter  of  wild  birds,  whether  for  their  plumage,  their 
rarity,  or  simply  for  so-called  sport,  appears  to  us  so  cruel 
and  senseless  that  we  are  little  inclined  to  criticize  the  Rev. 
F.  0.  Morris's  handbook,  The  Sea-Gull  Shooter,  and  can  only 
hope  that  its  author’s  object  may  have  been  obtained,  and  that  it 
may  have  done  something  “  towards  putting  down  the  grievous 
cruelties  jpractised  on  harmless  birds.”  The  primary  object  with 
which  this  book  appears  to  have  been  written  was  the  extension, 
in  the  county  of  York,  of  the  close  time  under  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act,  from  August  1  to  September  1  ;  an  extension 
which,  in  the  case  of  sea-birds,  we  would  gladly  see  applied  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  young 
birds  yearly  die  of  starvation  in  their  nests,  because  their  parents 
have  been  shot,  before  they  are  able  to  fly  and  fend  for  them¬ 
selves.  Fashion,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  the  cruelties 
practised  on  these  beautiful  and  harmless  birds,  and  we  regret 
that,  after  several  years  of  comparative  immunity  from  perse¬ 
cution,  birds  of  all  sorts  are  again  largely  used  for  the  decoration 
of  women’s  hats.  The  man  who  would  shoot  sea-birds,  especially 
in  the  breeding  season,  for  “  sport  ”  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
argument,  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Morris’s  facts  and  figures  are 
wasted  upon  him,  and  that  nothing  less  than  an  extension  of  the 
close  time  under  the  Act  will  prevent  him  from  doing  his  best  to 
exterminate  the  gulls,  guillemots,  and  other  sea-birds  wherever 
they  breed  in  large  numbers.  While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Morris 
that  the  shooters,  whether  for  profit  or  sport,  should  be  prevented 
if  possible  from  destroying  the  old  birds  until  the  young  ones  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  fax  as 
he  does  and  declare  that  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  birds  frequenting  our  coasts  in  the  breeding 
season ;  for  surely  if  “-many  poor  families  used  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  in  summer  by  collecting  the  eggs  for  sale,  which  might 
then  be  seen  brought  m  in  panniers  on  donkeys,  both  for  food  and 
sale  as  specimens  ”  ;  or  again,  if  “it  was  not  a  hard  day’s  work  to 
get  a  thousand  eggs  a  day  and  to  sell  them  at  three  a  penny,”  the 
eggers  must  bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  ;  and,  stronger 
evidence  of  the  mischief  they  do,  we  find  Mr.  Morris’s  corre¬ 
spondents  stating  that  the  “  climbers  only  give  up  collecting  ” 
the  eggs  in  J idy — the  20th  is  the  date  fixed  by  one,  while  another 
states  that  he  had  fresh  guillemots’  eggs  brought  to  him  on 
August  3 — after  which  time  “  the  birds  have  to  sit  their  eggs,” 
a  fact  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  number  of 
helpless  young  birds  to  be  found  when  the  shooting  season 
begins. 

The  book  contains  much  that  is  open  to  challenge,  but  we  are 
so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  its  objects  that,  as  we  began  by 
saying,  we  have  no  inclination  to  be  critical.  One  statement, 
however,  we  find  which  cannot  be  passed  by,  and  which  we 
imagine  will  astonish  most  people — namely,  that  the  black-headed 
gulls  return  with  the  puffins  and  razor-bills,  when  they  “  all  stay 
together  to  rear  their  young  *  silice  in  nuda.’  ” 

The  author’s  object  in  The  Sparrow-Shooter  is  to  prove  that 
the  sparrow,  so  far  from  being  a  mischievous  and  destructive  bird, 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  and  should  consequently  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  Having  a  very  bad  case,  Mr.  Morris  is  forced 
by  lack  of  argument  to  adopt  the  not  uncommon  plan  of  abusing 
his  adversaries,  chief  among  whom  he  apparently  reckons  Miss 
Ormerod,  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurney,  jun.,  Mr.  Colam,  Mr.  Tegetmeier, 
and  the  late  Colonel  C.  Russell,  all  of  them  well  known,  and  as 
little  given  to  cruel  practices  as  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris  himself. 
Lack  of  argument,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  following,  among  other  personalities,  in  which  he 
indulges  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him : — 

Miss  Ormerod  would  have  employed  her  time  and  feminine  talents  much 


*  The  Sea-  Gull  Shooter.  By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.  London  : 
Partridge  &  Co. 
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better  if  she  had  confined  herself  to  the  use  of  her  needle  in  working  for 
some  charitable  object  or  other. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  appears  to  have  tied  himself  to  Miss  Ormerod  s 
apron-strings,  and solvitur  nmbulando  ”  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
motto  of  his  perambulatoriDgs  (sic). 

Last  and  least.  I  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  the  Editor,  as  I  suppose  he 
must  be  called,  of  the  Animal  World.  This  person  must  needs  go  out  of 
his  way  to  have  a  fling  also  at  the  sparrow.  ...  I  should  like  to 
know,  and  a  good  many  other  persons  would  like  to  know  too,  how  much 
of  his  pay  for  his  precious  editing — “we”  and  “our,”  and  so  forth — is 
included  in  the  somewhat  startling  sum  of  6. 592'.  15s.  id.  put  down  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  for  1883,  the  latest  I  have,  for  salaries. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  After  tliis  outburst,  writing  of  “  A  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,”  and  stating  that  “  he  appears  to  know  nothing  about 
our  English  sparrow,”  fall  comparatively  flat. 

Mr.  Morris  gives  as  one  reason  for  attaching  no  importance  to 
the  opinions  of  Miss  Ormerod  and  Mr.  Gurney  that  they  “  deal 
in  second-hand  information  ”  ;  this  objection  is  certainly  a  curious 
one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  contained  in  forty-five  of 
the  seventy-two  pages  of  which  his  book  consists  is  not  original. 

His  arguments,  such  as  they  are,  in  favour  of  the  sparrow  are 
old  and  well  worn,  and  have  been  refuted  again  and  again,  the 
purport  of  them  being  that  the  bird  is  by  preference  an  insect- 
feeder.  lie  admits,  however,  that  “  the  sparrow  does  some  harm 
at  times,  occasionally  much  harm,  but  only  exceptionally  and 
very  locally,”  and  limits  the  “  period  of  time  when  any  mischief 
is  really  done  ”  to  “  a  month,  or  about  a  month,  the  average  time 
of  getting  in  the  harvest  in  any  one  district.”  That  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the  bird’s  mischief,  and  that  it 
does  harm  at  other  times,  is  proved  by  his  own  witnesses,  who 
charge  it  with  doing  damage  in  gardens  by,  among  other  oflences, 
picking  off  the  ends  of  gooseberry  blossoms,  destroying  the  peas, 
and  picking  up  garden-seeds.  Again,  one  of  his  witnesses  states 
that,  “  when  the  corn  begins  to  harden  or  get  sufficiently  formed 
to  enable  him  [the  sparrow]  to  take  it  from  the  chaff,  then  he  is 
very  destructive.” 

The  sparrows  at  Nurbumholme  would  appear  to  be  particularly 
well-mannered ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact, 
vouched  for  by  Mr.  Morris,  that,  during  the  more  than  thirty 
years  that  he  has  been  rector  there,  they  have  on  two  or  three 
occasions  only  picked  oft'  some  of  the  flowers  in  his  garden  or 
endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the  martins’  nests. 

Although  we  are  not  among  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris 
who  have  been  “  led  away  by  the  senseless  remarks  ”  of  Miss 
Ormerod  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  we  can  find  nothing  in 
The  Sparrow-Shooter  which  in  any  way  alters  our  opinion, 
formed  after  careful  study  of  the  bird  and  its  habits,  that  the 
sparrow  is  a  most  mischievous  bird,  whose  numbers  should  be 
ruthlessly  thinned. 


BRAVE  DEEDS.* 

OLONEL  MARSHMAN’S  pictorial  interpretation  of  a 
certain  number  of  well-known  brilliant  or  heroic  episodes 
in  the  history  of  some  of  our  old  regiments  belongs  to  that  very 
copious  class  of  works  of  which  the  kindest  thing  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  display  good  intentions.  The  idea  of  affording 
a  retrospective  view  of  soldierly  characteristics,  from  the  early 
days  of  our  standing  army  to  the  present  day,  by  a  selection  of 
stirring  achievements  in  its  long  roll  of  honour,  is  a  happy  one, 
and,  if  adequately  carried  out,  should  produce  a  volume  of  very 
real  interest.  But  to  bring  out  to  the  full  the  potentialities  of 
such  a  scheme  we  should  want,  in  the  first  place,  an  artist  of 
much  imagination  and  technical  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  second, 
a  fastidiously  precise  student  of  military  antiquities,  not  devoid 
of  at  least  a  modicum  of  literary  discrimination. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  point  that  will  bear  criticism  in  Colonel 
Marshman’s  somewhat  ambitious  work  is  the  selection  of  brave 
deeds ;  in  other  words,  the  “  mother-idea  ”  of  his  undertaking. 
The  resting-points  he  has  picked  out  in  the  panorama  of  British 
valour  are,  for  the  eighteenth  century,  the  final  charge  of 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards — the  Carabineers — through  the  Hispano- 
Bavarian  troopers  on  the  French  Royal-Bombardier  at  Ramillies ; 
Cholmondeley’s  Regiment  (34th)  covering  the  English  retreat  at 
Fontenoy ;  for  the  French  war  the  28th  Foot  is  shown  in  line, 
rear  rank  facing  about,  and  beating  olf  the  French  attack  on 
front  and  rear,  at  Alexandria  in  1801.  On  account  of  this  feat 
of  arms  the  gallant  28th — Colonel  Marshman’s  old  regiment, 
to  which  the  “  Brave  Deeds  ”  are  inscribed — has  become  entitled 
“to  the  singular  distinction  of  wearing  the  number  on  the  back 
of  the  headdress  as  well  as  on  the  plate  in  front  ”  ;  then  follow 
pictures  of  Norman  Ramsay’s  battery  of  horse  artillery  crashing 
through  the  French  horsemen  at  Fuentesde  Onoro ;  of  the  57th  in 
the  act  of  winning  the  glorious  nickname  of  “  Die-Hards  ”  at 
Albuera  in  18 11  ;  of  the  combined  charge  of  “the  Greys”  and 
the  92nd  at  Waterloo,  and  that  of  the  Life  Guards  as  they 
rode  down  the  French  Cuirassiers  on  that  day.  The  Crimea 
is  represented  by  a  back  view  of  our  Grenadiers  as  they  rollback 
the  left  Vladimir  column  at  the  Alma,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
“  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.”  To  these  nine  compositions  it 
might  be  suggested  should  have  been  added  a  few  others — say, 
some  episode  of  that  almost  unique  feat  of  arms,  the  long  defence 
of  Gibraltar  from  1779  to  1783;  our  great  Canadian  exploit,  the 
escalading  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  by  Wolfe’s  little  army,  and 


*  Brace  Deeds.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  J. 
Marshman.  London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  1888. 


one  at  least  of  the  heroic  days  of  the  Mutiny ;  these  would  have 
made  the  collection  more  widely  representative  and  completed 
the  conventional  dozen.  For  conventional  is  the  only  term 
which  can  generally  describe  Colonel  Marshman’s  artistic  efforts ; 
as  compositions  they  might  perhaps  do  fairly  well  for  illustrating 
boys’  books — though  even  boys’  books,  nowadays,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  some  kind  of  originality  in  their  illustrations — 
whilst  in  point  of  execution  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
better  standard  of  Christmas  cards ;  much,  however,  of  this 
inferiority  is,  it  must  be  owned,  due  to  the  inadequate  process 
adopted. 

The  only  interest  that  pictures  of  this  kind,  dealing  with  events 
long  gone  by,  and  in  consequence  purely  imaginary,  can  afford, 
must  lie  either  in  original  and  artistic  treatment,  or  at  least  in 
scrupulous  and  instructive  exactness  as  to  details,  such  as  uniforms, 
accoutrements,  tactical  “formation,”  arms,  and  the  wielding 
thereof,  and  so  forth.  It  is  obvious  that  a  simple  representation 
of  a  few  horsemen  in  cocked-hats  and  jack-boots,  bearing  down  a 
few  footmen  in  fusileer  caps,  is  childish  as  purporting  to  delineate 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  day  of  Ramillies,  unless  it 
give  the  spectator  the  benefit  of  as  much  research  as  the  picture 
is  capable  of  encompassing. 

With  reference  to  this  particular  battle  as  represented  by 
Colonel  Marshman  there  is  a  curious  number  of  exceptions  to 
take.  In  the  first  place,  at  no  period  of  their  existence  were  the 
6th  D.G.’s — nor,  for  that  matter,  any  other  cavalry  regiment 
— armed  with  slender  CbMrf-swords,  but  rather,  as  a  limner 
of  would-be  historical  pictures  should  know,  with  heavy  basket- 
hilted  sabres,  bayonets,  and  carbines.  Again,  the  royal  escutcheon 
displayed  on  the  Carabineers’  standard  does  not  show  the  correct 
quartering  of  the  Stuart  arms  previous  to  1707;  nor  'were  th© 
colours  of  the  Royal-Bombardier,  captured  by  our  men  on  that 
memorable  day,  anything  like  “  Bendy”  (tinctures  unknown),  “a 
cross  argent  charged  with  one  fleur-de-lys  ”  (presumably  or),  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  blazonry.  The  Royal- 
Bombardier  themselves,  we  are  prepared  to  vouch,  did  not  wear 
in  action  a  knapsack  of  the  modem  calf-skin  “  Swiss  ”  pattern ; 
nor  were  their  side-arms  the  short  hanger  known  in  later  days  in 
the  French  service  as  “  briquet,”  a  weapon  of  essentially  German 
origin,  being  a  modification  for  military  purposes  of  the  popular 
and  cheaply  manufactured  scythe-knife  or  diisack. 

The  retreat  of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  forces  on  May  II,  1 745> 
did  not  take  place  through,  or  indeed  in  any  way  near,  the  village 
of  Fontenoy  itself,  and  therefore  the  tall,  flaming  houses  which 
form  a  picturesque  frame  to  the  heroic  rear-guard  action,  as  de¬ 
picted  by  Colonel  Marshman,  are,  unfortunately,  out  of  place. 
The  other  battle  scenes,  as  the  dates  become  more  modern,  are  less 
glaringly  inaccurate ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  most  of  them  are 
conveniently  shrouded  in  smoke.  One  of  the  most  realistic  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  “  Die-Hard”  tradition  at  Albuera.  But,  as 
a  rule,  Colonel  Marshman’s  imagination  is  decidedly  poor,  the 
lowest  depth  being  reached  in  his  attempt  to  convey,  by  means  of 
a  back  view  of  a  very  regular  line  of  white-edged  coatee-tails, 
framed  in  smoke  as  usual,  an  idea  of  the  Guards’  charge  at  the 
Alma. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIZATION.* 

THE  teaching  of  history  by  means  of  romance  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  profitable  either  for  study  or  amusement.  Mr.  Gordon’s 
book  is,  however,  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  disastrous  attempt  made  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1628  to  colonize  New  Holland, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  Australia — and  of  the  bad  end  it  came  to  on 
Iloutman’s  Abrolhos — the  barren  islands  and  reefs  to  the  south 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Murchison  river.  All  the  ships 
except  the  Batavia  were  lost  in  a  tornado,  and  she  was  cast 
away  in  the  night  on  the  Abrolhos.  The  crew  and  passengers 
were  mostly  saved ;  but  when  they  got  on  shore  they  began  fight¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  and  the  enterprise  ended  in  a  hideous 
welter  of  murder  and  drunkenness.  The  story  is  sufficiently 
dramatic,  and  Mr.  Gordon  tells  it  in  the  form  of  fiction  with 
admirable  spirit.  Now  and  then  one  meets  a  phrase  which  opens 
the  eye  of  wonder  a  little,  as  when,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that 
a  certain  Dutch  squadron  was  “beating  out  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
before  a  brisk  norther.”  Ships  do  not  beat  out  before  the  wind, 
but  against  it.  Mr.  Gordon  would  also  do  well  on  another 
occasion  to  be  more  sparing  of  reflections  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  also  to  restrain  a  natural  tendency  to  be  frisky  in  the 
wrong  place,  also  not  to  indulge  in  such  nonsense  as  he  talks 
about  Columbus  (where  no  mention  of  the  greatest  of  discoverers 
was  needed  at  all),  also  to  beware  of  making  himself  look  silly  by 
sneers  at  such  men  as  Mercator.  But  if  a  friendly  pen  had  been 
run  through  a  few  errors  of  this  kind,  there  would  have  been  no 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Gordon’s  book.  The  story  flows  smoothly, 
and  is  excellently  worked  up  to  its  climax.  It  hurries  along- 
to  its  end,  and  yet  never  becomes  gasping.  Moreover,  it  is  carried 
on  by  very  conceivable  personages.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gordon  must 
possess  in  no  mean  degree  the  imagination  required  to  write  an 
historical  romance — the  power  to  realize  the  past,  to  deduct  from 
an  old  narrative  the  character  of  the  men  who  figure  in  it.  His 
personages  are  all  alive.  Pelsart,  the  admiral,  is  a  brisk 

*  The  Captain- General ;  being  the  Story  of  the  Attempt  of  the  Dutch  to 
Colonize  New  Holland.  By  \V.  J.  Gordon.  London  and  New  York: 
Warne  &  Co.  1888- 
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little  figure — a  plucky  resourceful  Dutcli  seaman,  who  was 
very  worthy  to  have  succeeded  better  than  he  did.  The  account 
of  his  nerve  in  the  great  storm,  of  his  courageous  conduct  during 
the  wreck,  of  his  departure  in  search  of  water,  of  his  voyage  in 
an  open  boat  to  Java,  of  his  return  in  another  ship  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  of  the  excellent  swift  justice  he  executed  on  the 
Abrolhos,  is  capital  reading.  The  Captain-General  himself, 
Jerome  Cornelis,  the  mutineer  who  stirred  up  the  mutiny  among 
the  shipwrecked  people,  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
massacres  which  followed,  is  not  less  praiseworthy.  Around 
these  two  move  quite  a  little  world  of  possible  people,  good  and 
bad — Heyndricks,  the  steward,  the  soldier  Hays,  Zeevanck  the 
sailor,  a  species  of  Salvation  Yeo  gone  to  the  Devil,  and  a  half 
score  of  others  of  less  note.  All  their  doings  are  told  in  a  lively 
style,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  snatches  of  more  than 
passable  sea-song.  Finally,  Mr.  Gordon  is  to  be  praised  for 
always  stopping  his  picture  of  the  massacre  and  the  drunkenness 
in  his  story  short  of  the  point  where  they  would  have  become 
disgusting.  The  book  would  be  a  good  present  to  give  a  boy — 
though  it  is  no  mere  boy’s  book.  He  would  enjoy  the  adventures, 
and  would  also  learn  something  about  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
the  character  of  our  friends  the  Dutch.  With  all  their  stolid 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  sound,  though  slow,  seamanship,  they 
were,  at  their  best,  capable  of  falling  into  beastly  rages,  and  of 
hideous  massacres  in  drunken  wrath,  such  as  have  never  disgraced 
us  at  our  worst.  Even  the  much-abused  Spaniard,  cruel  as  he 
was,  never  sank  to  the  depths  of  filthy  brutality  the  Dutch  have 
touched.  After  all,  the  Spaniard  was  sober  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word — he  carried  his  liquor  like  a  gentleman ;  he  could  be 
a  tiger,  but  was  never  a  pig. 


CHRISTMAS  COOKS. 

VIII. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  Christmas  presents  is  the  new  volume  of 
the  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.),  both  for  the  high  quality  of 
its  illustrations  and  the  interest  and  diversity  of  the  literary  con¬ 
tents.  Not  since  this  old-established  periodical  was  reorganized 
in  a  new  series  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  public  now  alive  to 
the  claims  and  vitality  of  art  has  the  year’s  issue  appeared  so  full 
of  attraction.  The  reproductions  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
line-engraving,  by  etching,  and  by  facsimile  process  are  all  repre¬ 
sentative  of  these  various  branches  of  the  reproductive  arts,  and 
in  each  section  there  are  examples  of  first-rate  technical  attain¬ 
ment.  To  make  a  selection  from  the  etchings,  no  three  specimens 
could  well  exhibit  greater  individuality  of  style  than  the  “  Stirling 
Castle”  of  Mr.  MacWhirter,  the  “Trafalgar  Square”  of  M. 
Brunet-Debaines— with  its  magical  effect  of  transfiguration — 
and  M.  Masses  beautiful  rendering  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  “  Hard 
Hit,”  which  forms  the  frontispiece.  Well  illustrated,  also,  are 
the  descriptive  or  critical  articles — from  the  jottings  and  sketches 
of  “  A  Foreign  Artist  and  Author,”  the  interesting  “  Notes  ”  on 
Japanese  art  by  Mr.  Marcus  Huish,  and  the  papers  on  current  ex¬ 
hibitions,  to  the  essays  on  Barye  by  Mr.  Henley,  on  M.  Henner  by 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  on  Mr.  j.  S.  Sargent  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  on 
Bocklin  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern.  The  Christmas  Number  of  the 
j English  Illustrated  Magazine  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  full  of  good 
matter  and  good  illustrations.  It  opens  with  a  characteristic 
drawing  in  red  chalk  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perugini,  and  a  lively  sketch, 
“La  Belle  Amdricaine,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris.  Artistic  topo¬ 
graphy  is  largely  represented,  and  very  pleasantly,  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen’s  “  Surrey  Farm  Houses,”  with  capital  drawings  by  Mr. 
Biscombe  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Owen  Allsop’s  “Ramble  through 
Normandy,”  in  which  the  reader  is  conducted  by  a  sympathetic 
guide  through  Caen,  Rouen,  St.  Loo,  Coutances,  Lisieux,  and 
other  picturesque  places,  whose  architectural  features  are  ad¬ 
mirably  portrayed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton.  With  Mr.  Henry 
Irving’s  revival  of  Macbeth  close  at  hand,  there  is  an  excellent 
opportuneness  in  the  historical  retrospect  presented  by  Messrs. 
W.  Archer  and  R.  W.  Lowe’s  “  Macbeth  on  the  Stage.”  This  in¬ 
teresting  paper  is  illustrated  by  engravings  after  Harlowe, 
Zoffany,  Dawes,  and  Romney,  by  sketches  by  Mr.  George  Scharf 
showing  the  mise-en-scbne  in  Macready’s  Covent  Garden  revival, 
and  drawings  of  Edwin  Booth  as  Macbeth — -by  Mr.  A\  .  E. 
Hennessey — of  Phelps,  Macready,  Kean  and  Macklin,  among  Mr. 
Irving’s  predecessors.  Miss  Sarah  Doudney’s  Where  the  Dew 
Falls  in  London — the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Sunday  Magazine 
(Isbister) — is  “  a  story  of  a  sanctuary,”  the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  chaplain  an  excellent  friend  to  the  heroine 
of  the  story  when  evil  days  befall.  At  once  and  altogether  we 
are  interested  in  the  trials  and  ultimate  happiness  of  Olive 
Winfield,  the  poor  and  pretty  heroine.  The  solitude  and  sadness 
of  her  case  when,  deserted  by  her  lover,  she  seeks  consolation  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  are  touchingly  presented.  Equally  soothing 
and  timely  is  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry  White  which  Miss 
Doudney  has  neatly  introduced.  Both  the  sermon  and  the  fiction 
are  excellent.  How  the  pretty  and  noble-minded  Olive  could 
have  engaged  herself  to  the  disgusting  young  prig  who  jilts  her 
appears  to  us  not  a  little  odd.  Of  course,  the  explanation  is  in 
the  story — she  loves  him — but  this  only  increases  the  wonder. 
She  has  a  romantic  temperament,  and  when  he  quotes  what 
“  Smiles  says  ”  and  revels  in  Self-Help,  she  responds  with  George 
Eliot.  He  is  always  talking  about  his  “brains”  and  what  he  will 
do  with  them.  He  fears  his  fiancee  is  growing  “  delicate  ”  when  he 


takes  her  to  London.  “  Fancy  a  rising  man  hampered  with  a  sickly 
wife  !  ”  This  is  a  common  type  of  the  “  young  man  ”  of  the  day, 
but  it  has  seldom  been  so  amusingly  and  candidly  presented  as  in 
Miss  Doudney’s  clever  story.  Peter  Parley's  Annual  (Ben  George) 
has  known  many  mutations  since  it  was  first  projected  for  juveniles, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  when  boys’  books  were  rather  scarce.  The 
dazzling  chromos  of  the  last  few  years  have  disappeared  this 
season,  and  the  lithographic  plates  are  printed  in  one  tint,  and 
that  a  neutral.  The  contents  are  well  varied,  as  usual,  if  not 
especially  exhilarating.  An  Indian  yarn,  “At  School  with  the 
Blue  Noses,”  is  of  the  right  stuff'  for  schoolboys ;  and  there  is 
plenty  of  exciting  interest  in  “  The  Black  Bloodhound.”  Who 
writes  these  stories,  or  who  designs  these  astonishing  illustra¬ 
tions,  are  questions  as  perplexing  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Christmas  cracker  mottos  in  the  Bab  ballad.  The  new  volume — - 
the  seventh — of  Amateur  Work,  Illustrated  (Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co.),  is  a  wonderful  miscellany  of  practical  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  mechanics.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  diagrams,  and  puts  one  in  the  way  of  making  all  kinds  of 
useful  or  ornamental  articles,  from  a  piano  or  sideboard  to  a 
go-cart  and  a  “  smoke-picture.”  All  that  is  required  is  the  kindly 
inclination  of  nature  towards  such  things.  If  you  are  construc¬ 
tively  bent,  you  need  only  practice  and  perseverance.  The  direc¬ 
tions  and  information  appear  to  be  sound,  and  intelligibly  set 
forth,  so  far  as  we  have  consulted  the  book. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Sivitzerland ;  its  Mountains, 
Valleys,  Lakes,  and  Rivers  (Virtue  &  Co.),  is  a  proof  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  pictorial  delineation  of  foreign  lands.  Photography,  of 
course,  is  a  formidable  rival  of  picture-books  of  this  class ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  supplant  them  when  the  “  cuts  ”  are  as  good  and 
the  text  as  readable  as  in  this  pretty  volume.  Not  much  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  The  Story  of  the  Mermaiden  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.),  adapted  from  Hans  Andersen  by  E.  Ashe,  and  illustrated  by 
Laura  Trowbridge.  The  drawings  are  weak,  and  the  verses,  though 
fairly  fluent,  are  anything  but  inspiriting.  Tunes  for  Tots,  by 
Anne  Finch  Hatton  (Ilatchards),  is  a  collection  of  nursery  rhymes, 
such  as  all  children  know,  or  ought  to  know,  set  to  simple  vocal 
airs,  with  accompaniments  for  the  piano.  The  book  should  give 
great  delight  to  children,  as  the  music  is  pretty,  appropriate,  and 
quite  easy  to  play  or  sing.  Jottings  for  Juveniles  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  comprises  pictures  of  children  and  their  sports,  by 
Eva  Payne,  with  descriptive  verses  by  R.  A.  Gillespie.  A  sound 
moral  is  illustrated  in  the  drawing  of  “  Greedy  Jim,”  a  terrible 
young  glutton,  who  is  “  now  so  fat  and  was  once  so  slim.” 
Studies  of  children  from  strongly  contrasted  points  of  view  are 
presented  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  delightful  budget  of  short  stories, 
A  Christmas  Posy,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  (Macmillan  & 
Co.),  and  When  Tm  a  Man,  by  Alice  Weber,  illustrated  by 
W.  II.  C.  Groome  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Fresh,  charming, 
and  natural  are  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  stories  of  children  and  their 
ways.  From  the  literary  standpoint,  it  would  be  unjust  to  call 
them  studies.  They  have  the  bright  incisiveness  of  sketches 
artistically  developed  to  the  most  effective  limits  of  suggestion. 
“  My  Pink  Pet  ”  and  “  The  Six  Poor  Little  Princesses  ”  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  conceived.  When  I'm  a  Man  is  a  well-written  and 
interesting  story,  so  far  as  its  development  goes,  but  the  study  of 
the  bov  hero,  “  little  Saint  Christopher,”  is  marred  by  touches 
that  tell  of  the  studio  rather  than  the  spirit  of  nature.  For  a 
boy  of  eight  years,  Chris,  is  a  good  deal  incredible  both  in  speech 
and  in  the  mental  problems  that  visit  him.  The  people  who  have 
him  in  charge  give  him  plenty  of  foolish  encouragement,  instead 
of  the  wholesome  discipline  he  required.  From  Messrs.  Skeffington 
&  Son  we  have  a  fifth  edition  of  Carols  from  the  Children's 
Service  Rook,  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Woodward,  with  accompani¬ 
ments  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  C.  J .  Ridsdale.  This 
little  collection  of  old  English,  French,  and  German  carols 
deserves  to  be  widely  known  in  schools. 

In  Harold  the  Boy-Earl  (Religious  Tract  Society)  we  have  a 
reprint  of  a  story  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodgetts  that  appeared  originally 
in  the  Boy's  Own  Paper.  The  book  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of 
the  victorious  “  English  ”  and  degraded  “  Britons,”  such  as  accord 
with  the  author’s  racial  theory.  The  English  boys  in  the  story 
are  fine,  lusty  fellows  who  cause  the  native  “  British  ”  to  look 
very  small.  This  kind  of  parti  pris  treatment  of  history  is  well 
enough  in  fiction,  but  it  is  carried  too  far  when  Mr.  Hodgetts 
fills  the  pauses  of  his  story  with  dubious  historical  illustrations  of 
his  theory.  What  can  boys  be  expected  to  understand  when 
they  read  of  “the  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  as  the  ICymri  called,  and 
still  call,  the  English  ”  ?  Mr.  Hodgetts  writes  of  “  Kymri  ”  and 
“  Saxons  ”  as  if  they  were  yet  definitely  existent  among  us.  It 
is  “  we,  the  conquerors  of  the  unfortunate  Britons,”  he  says,  who 
have  “  usurped  their  name,  together  with  the  fair  land  we  won,” 
and  talk  of  our  Arthur,  our  Britain,  when  we  might  as  well  talk 
of  our  Napoleon  and  our  France.  Mr.  Hodgetts  would  appa¬ 
rently  persuade  boys  who  sing  “  Rule  Britannia  ”  and  revere 
the  name  of  Britain  to  give  up  such  habits,  and  join  in  a 
new  chorus  with  the  refrain  “  Saxon  or  Norman  or  Dane  are 
we,  but  none  of  us  British,  whatever  we  be ;  but  English, 
you  know,  just  English.”  The  Floral  King,  by  Albert  Alberg 
(Allen  &  Co.),  is  a  life  of  Linnaeus,  that  seems  to  be  designed 
for  young  people,  or,  at  least,  for  the  non-scientific  reader.  It 
contains  a  good  account  of  the  early  years  of  the  illustrious 
botanist,  derived  from  various  sources,  and  is  illustrated  by 
capital  plates,  representing  the  study  of  Linnaeus  at  Ilammarbv, 
the  Stockholm  monument  by  Professor  Kjellberg,  and  Hoffmans 
portrait.  In  the  correspondence  are  several  Latin  phrases  that 
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ought  not  to  have  been  left  untranslated,  and  the  botanical  origin 
of  the  name  “  Tiliander  ”  might  have  been  given.  In  one 
letter,  for  instance,  on  p.  151,  the  expression  “  Med.  Studiosus, 
Hasselqvist  ” — is  properly  retained,  though  it  is  a  little  absurd  to 
print  for  English  readers" — who  entertains  some  hope  that  he  may 
be  sent  to  Terrain  Sanctam Through  the  Goal  of  III  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  inordinate  amount  of 
flirtation  and  wooing  in  the  story,  and  for  the  curious  circumstance 
that  the  name  of  the  author  appears  only  on  the  cover.  A  Week  in 
Arcadia,  by  Eleanor  Holmes  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  whole¬ 
some  and  interesting  story  of  the  fortunes  of  two  sisters,  both 
of  whom  are  sorely  tried  during  their  -week’s  sojourn  in 
an  Arcadian  district  in  France.  The  very  different  characters  of 
these  girls  are  delicately  suggested.  Jean,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
is  engaged  to  a  curate  in  England,  and  contrives,  quite  in  an 
Arcadian  way  of  innocence,  to  enthral  the  heart  of  a  reputed 
woman-hater,  while  Dorothy  suffers  much  from  the  thoughtless 
flirtation  of  her  lover  with  a  pretty  and  frivolous  rival.  Both 
girls  pass  triumphantly  through  these  ordeals,  and  all  ends 
happily  for  them.  A  lively  and  picturesque  story  of  the  good 
old  days  is  told  in  Starwood  Hall  (National  Society),  by  Tom 
Vickery,  a  boy  who  undergoes  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
through  the  left-handed  connexion  of  an  uncle  with  certain 
knights  of  the  road.  Susan,  by  Amy  Walton  (Blackie  &  Son), 
is  an  amusing  and  life-like  story  of  a  little  girl  who  thinks  she 
is  passing  good,  as  little  girls  go,  and  learns  from  hard  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  is  quite  naughty  enough.  Miss  Walton’s  little 
heroine,  if  she  may  he  so  called,  is  painted  with  excellent  fidelity 
to  nature  and  with  refreshing  touches  of  humour.  She  is  no 
impossible  creature  with  an  unrealizable  ideal,  but  a  faulty, 
though  attractive,  specimen  of  tender  humanity.  Mr.  Frank 
Hudson  shows  himself  to  he  an  expert  in  punning  rather  than  a 
master  of  graceful  invention  and  fancy  in  his  fairy  tales,  The 
Origin  of  Plum  Pudding,  & c.  (Ward  &  Downey),  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  His  burletta,  Othello  the.  Second,  is  very 
thin  stuff)  and  puns  are  of  all  forms  of  ingenuity  most  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  fairy  lore. 

Mr.  Baylev,  of  Cockspur  Street,  has  sent  us,  not  a  Christmas 
hook,  hut  a  Christmas  perfume — a  new  device  entitled  "  Sweet 
Mace,”  and  very  sweet  indeed.  It  has  that  perfect  “  concoction,” 
and  that  absence  of  coarse  and  predominating  scent,  which  have 
always  distinguished  the  best  English  perfumes,  and  especially 
those  published  by  the  authors  of  “  Ess.  Bouquet.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  excellent  collection  of  "  Instructions ”  to  French 
ambassadors  (1)  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Re¬ 
volution  has  just  been  enriched  by  three  new  volumes,  two 
covering  the  whole  period  in  Poland,  by  M.  Louis  Farges,  and 
one  dealing  with  Rome,  and  entrusted  to  M.  Gabriel  Ilanotaux, 
extending  over  forty  years  only.  The  difference  of  proportion 
will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Roman 
book  embraces  the  period  of  the  curious,  and  in  England  we 
think  rather  neglected,  subject  of  the  “  Gallican”  struggle 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Pope.  M.  Hanotaux  has  devoted  a 
clear  and  excellent  introduction  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to 
the  genera]  history  of  the  subject,  and  the  succeeding  text  contains 
the  “  justifying  pieces.”  These  range,  of  course,  from  the  smallest 
matters  to  the  highest — from  a  question  of  “  indults  ”  for  this  or 
that  benefice  to  the  great  crux  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  renunciations.  The  Polish  hook  has  the 
advantage  of  a  larger  and  more  completed,  if  less  definite,  sub¬ 
ject.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  considerable  introduction,  in  which 
M.  Farges  considers,  as  his  matter  entitles  him  to  do,  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  Poland  from  a  leading  European  State  to  a  mere  joint 
on  the  political  table,  at  which  whoso  would  might  cut  and  cut 
and  come  again  as  he  pleased.  He  has  made  it  more  clear  than 
ever  that  the  partition  was  foreseen,  and  in  a  way  inevitable, 
scores  and  almost  hundreds  of  years  before  it  actually  took  place. 
But  we  are  not  quite  able  to  say  that  he  is  free  from  partiality 
to  Russia  in  his  account,  which  freedom,  indeed,  is  hard  for  a 
Frenchman  nowadays  to  attain.  Russia,  he  says,  was  bound  to 
crush  Poland  or  renounce  the  idea  of  being  a  European  Power. 
Precisely;  but  Russia  has  crushed  Poland,  and  yet  is  not  a 
European  Power,  but  only  a  barbarous  one  at  the  gates  of 
Europe. 

That  industrious  deputy  and  doctor  M.  de  Lanessan  (2)  has 
already  shown  in  his  book  on  Tunis  how  carefully  he  can  collect 
and  arrange  the  statistical  and  politico-economical  details  of  a 
country.  A  Government  mission  has  permitted  him  to  do  the 
same  for  French  Indo-China,  and  the  result  is  a  mighty  volume 
of  some  eight  hundred  pages  packed  with  facts.  M.  de  Lanessan 
does  not  spare  his  countrymen,  and  tells  or  quotes  some  amusing 
enough  stories  of  French  red-tapeism.  Thus  a  hapless  Chinese 
junk  was  seized,  and  not  released  without  a  fine,  because  the 
captain  had  on  board  certain  letters  duly  stamped  with  French 
stamps,  and  brought  from  a  place  where  there  was  no  French 
post-office.  On  another  occasion,  an  English  steamer  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  Tonquin  coast,  “  the  Administration  ”  showed  its 
hospitality  by  demanding  not  only  Customs  due  on  the  wreckage 


and  salvage,  but  harbour  dues  for  the  harbour  which  the  un¬ 
lucky  ship  had  not  reached,  and  light  dues  for  the  lighthouses 
which  existed — on  paper. 

The  last  number  of  the  useful  Bibliotheque  de  Tenseignement  des 
heaux  arts  (3)  is  a  volume  on  Greek  architecture  by  M.  Laloux. 
The  subject  (beyond  its  most  general  outlines)  is  something  of  a 
special  one  ;  hut  the  author  is  a  specialist,  having,  if  we  mistake 
not,  dealt  specially  with  Olympia.  The  book  is,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  whole  series,  carefully  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
examples  and  diagrams,  ground-plans  and  dimensions  being  care¬ 
fully  given,  as  well  as  elevations  and  general  “  views.” 

No  information  is  accorded  beyond  the  simple  “By”  on  the 
title-page  as  to  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Bell’s  “twelve  tiny  plays  for 
children,”  as  they  are  called  (4).  They  are  mostly  dramatized 
variations  of  well-known  stories  (the  “Three  Wishes”  appears 
in  two  different  forms),  dialogues  between  cats  and  dogs,  and  the 
like.  “  La  bavarde  ”  would  be  effective  enough  with  a  good  little 
actress  for  the  talkative  damsel ;  and,  indeed,  almost  all  are 
brightly  written. 

A  weary  lot  is  ours,  and  we  are  smitten  in  the  house  of  our 
friends.  We  receive  a  new  book  from  Gyp  (5) ;  we  open  it  with 
avidity ;  and  we  receive  the  information  that  Englishmen  are  all, 
or,  at  any  rate,  are  “  le  plus  souvent  ” — what  ?  Why,  “  grossiers 
et  ivrognes.”  If  Gyp  were  a  male  Gyp,  there  -would  be  wigs 
upon  the  green  for  this.  But,  as  it  happens  that  we  are  neither 
grossiers  nor  ivrognes,  we  shall  admit  that  lovely  woman  has  a 
right  to  say  what  she  likes,  and  shall  not  unsay  one  word  of  our 
tolerably  lavish  praises  of  the  author  of  Petit  Bleu — a  hook,  by 
the  way,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  her  “  ordinary.”  The 
latter  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  papers  of  very  much  the  usual 
kind ;  but  the  first,  and  title,  story,  which  is  much  the  longest, 
is  quite  different.  It  is  the  very  pathetic  history  of  a  kind  of 
“  Daughter  of  Heth,”  who  goes  to  a  convent  day  school,  and  is 
miserable  ;  while  a  still  more  fatal  misery  comes  on  her  from  the 
fact  that  her  beloved  uncle  and  almost  only  friend  (who  has 
heart  disease)  is  nagged  to  death  by  his  wife.  A  very  lively  epi¬ 
sode  is  the  fight — a  real  fight,  not  wdth  nails,  but  with  fists,  feet, 
and  crocs-en-jambe — between  the  heroine,  aged  thirteen,  and  the 
school  bully,  Louise  de  Monvel,  three  years  older.  It  is  a  really 
spirited  rally. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

UNDER  the  plain  and  pithy  title  Pen  and  Ink  (Longmans 
&  Co.)  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  collected  certain  “  papers 
on  subjects  of  more  or  less  importance  ”  contributed  originally  to 
various  English  and  American  magazines  and  reviews.  These 
essays  are  now  shaped  to  an  attractive  form,  with  a  prelude  in 
verse  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  a  rhymed  epistle  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Brenner  in  the  way  of  postscript.  Bright,  suggestive,  and 
thoughtful,  they  pleased  many  when  they  appeared,  and  will 
yield  a  more  general  pleasure  now  they  are  gathered  into  a  book. 
Fugitive  these  critical  disquisitions  could  scarcely  be,  collected  or 
not.  “  The  True  Theory  of  the  Preface,”  “  The  Ethics  of  Plagiar¬ 
ism,”  and  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story  ”  treat  of  themes 
of  permanent  interest  to  bookmen  and  writers  of  fiction,  and  the 
treatment  is  decidedly  individual  and  rousing.  Mr.  Matthews, 
as  a  critic,  and  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  himself,  is  entitled  to 
be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Short  Story”;  and,  both  by  defi¬ 
nition  and  illustration,  his  discourse  is  notable.  What  the 
short  story  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  regarded  in  a  literary  form,  are 
matters  admirably  discussed  in  Pen  and  Ink.  We  may  all  agree 
that  the  “  Short  Story  ”  is  not  a  miniature  novel,  or  a  story  that 
is  short,  without  accepting  all  the  illustrations  cited  by  Mr. 
Matthews.  “  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ?  ”  is  a  curious  example,  or 
variety  of  the  species,  to  put  before  us.  Mr.  Stockton’s  whimsical 
sketch  is  surely  no  story  of  any  kind  whatever.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
is  straining  the  American  theory  of  the  subject  to  say  that  the 
three-volume  novel  has  killed  the  short  story  in  England.  Even 
in  America  there  are  short  stories  and  short  stories. 

Among  several  specimens  of  American  fiction  issued  by  Messrs. 
Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco, 
we  have  more  than  one  that  suggests  the  short  story  ruined  by 
over-elaboration.  What  Breams  may  Come,  by  Frank  Lin,  sadly 
wants  the  “  compression  ”  which  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  judiciously 
demands  in  the  short  story.  It  has  the  “  touch  of  fantasy,” 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  in  concentration  and  restraint  its  deficiencies 
are  deplorable.  His  Way  and  Her  Will,  by  A.  X.,  might  have 
gained  greatly  in  force  and  effect  by  being  expressed  into  half 
the  space.  Like  most  of  its  companions,  its  style  is  feebly  re¬ 
condite,  like  our  own  penny  novelettes.  “  Moray  laughs  loudly, 
repairing  the  injury  to  his  expression  at  once  with  the  customary 
smoothing  of  his  countenance.”  Yet  more  execrable  is  the  style 
of  Eros,  bv  Laura  Daintrey,  and  of  Eden,  “  an  Episode,”  by  Edgar 
Saltus.  The  face,  figure,  and  fascinations  of  hero  or  heroine 
occasion  much  fine  writing.  In  Eros  the  “black  lashes”  of  the 
young  lady’s  eyes  “  swept  like  a  passiflora's  fringe.”  “  Passion¬ 
ately  passive  ”  she  is  said  to  lie  in  the  arms  of  an  admirer, 
“silently  holding  up  her  face  towards  his  lips  as  a  sunflower  holds 
its  fierce  gold  disk  towards  the  light,  insatiably  persistent.” 
Eros  is  merely  vulgar  and  tawdry.  Mr.  Saltus  appears  to  be 
capable  of  better  things,  to  judge  from  Eden,  the  heroine  of  which 

(3)  L' architecture  grecijue.  Par  V.  Laloux.  Paris :  Quantin. 

(4)  Petit  theatre  des  enfints.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  London  :  Longmans. 
(5)  Petit  Bleu.  Par  Gyp.  Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 


( 1 )  Recueil  des  instructions  donnies  aux  ambassadeurs — Pologne.  Deux 
tomes.  Par  L.  Farges.  Rome.  Tome  premiere.  Par  G.  Hanotanx. 
Paris  :  Alcan. 

(2)  L' Jndo-Chine  franfaise.  Par  J.  L.  de  Lanessan.  Paris :  Alcan. 
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is  an  interesting  and  not  inartistic  study  of  character.  His  story, 
also,  is  not  without  powerful  touches,  though  his  style  is  vicious 
indeed.  “  ‘  He  begins  well,’  mused  Eden,  and  a  layer  of  cordiality 
dropped  from  her.”  From  the  heroine’s  hair  came  “  an  odor  of 
-distant  oases.”  “  The  corners  of  her  mouth  were  upraised  like 
the  ends  of  a  Greek  bow.”  “  Evocations  of  summers  ”  you  might 
observe  in  her  eyes,  and  on  “the  lobes  of  her  ears  health 
had  placed  its  token  in  pink.”  Florid  particularity,  as  of  the 
auctioneer,  could  not  go  beyond  the  description  of  Eden’s  eyes, 
which  were  of  “that  sultry  blue  which  is  observable  in  the 
ascension  of  tobacco  smoke  through  a  sunbeam.” 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  by  Ap.  Richard  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

&  Co.),  is  a  book  on  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  professedly 
written  in  a  sober  and  conservative  spirit ;  in  reality  it  appears 
to  be  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  those  who  would  recklessly 
“  amend  ”  those  laws,  or  are  selfishly  interested  in  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  would  render  restrictions  needless.  To  grant  divorce 
in  cases  of  “  actual  and  confirmed  desertion,”  either  of  husband  or 
wife,  would  be  to  concede  a  good  deal  to  the  enemies  of  marriage. 
The  writer  simply  ignores  the  obvious  and  inevitable  results  of 
this  “  extension  ”  of  divorce.  He  cites  much  Scripture  to  show 
that  polygamy  is  not  an  un-Christian  practice,  and  succeeds  only 
in  showing  that  polygamy  wTas  common  to  patriarchal  times  and 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

In  Semblance and  other  Poems  (Kegan  Paul),  Mr.  Charles 
Lusted  is  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  Tennysonian  stanza 
which  is  a  pitfall  of  tediousness  in  the  hands  of  any  hut  a  master. 
In  “  Semblance  ”  and  in  “  Equity  ”  it  is  handled  in  a  bald  and 
tuneless  fashion;  it  is  almost  absolved  of  form,  as  when  the  poet 
sings : — 

We  are  not  what  we  seem  ;  we  all 
Our  under-currents  have,  unknown 
To  those  we  meet.  W e  live  alone 

In  thought  apart — a  mystic  wall 

Around  the  chambers  of  our  mind ; 

and  so  forth,  till  we  wonder  why  the  commonplace  was  not 
clothed  in  decent  prose.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Frederick  George 
Scott — The  Soul's  Quest  (Kegan  Paul) — show  a  seriousness  of 
aim  and  a  becoming  reverence  in  treating  high  themes.  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  ”  exhibits  this  pleasing  conjunction  very  favourably.  For 
the  rest,  the  verses  of  Mr.  Scott  have  but  slight  lyrical  inspira¬ 
tion,  although  they  are  for  the  most  part  lyrical  in  form.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Piatt’s  last  volume — A  Dream  of  Church  Windows,  &c. 
(Elliot  Stock) — is  prompted  by  the  domestic  muse,  and  com¬ 
prises  poems  consecrate  to  house  and  home,  in  which  the  influence  j 
of  Longfellow  is  perceptible  and  beneficent  on  the  whole. 

The  first  bi-annual  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Review) edited 
by  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme  (David  Nutt),  proves  that  this  new 
periodical  has  contrived  to  set  forth,  with  a  good  deal  of  success, 
those  “  mutually  beneficial  bearings  of  Archaeology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology  ”  to  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  refers  in  an  admirable  note 
that  follows  the  editorial  introduction.  The  alliance  also  extends 
to  historical  and  literary  sections,  to  the  former  of  which  Miss 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  contributes  two  very  interesting  articles  on 
the  York  bakers,  their  ancient  ordinary,  and  the  mysteries  of  their 
craft. 

Kristo  Das  Pal :  a  Study,  by  Nagendra  Nath  Gliose  (Calcutta: 
Laliiri),  is  in  small  measure  the  biography,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  the  eulogy,  of  a  gentleman  whose  “  highest  honour  ’—a 
place  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  India — was  due  to  certain 
“accidents” — to  wit,  “  the  generosity  of  a  Viceroy”  (Lord  Ripon), 

“  the  sensible  action  of  an  Association  ”  (the  British  Indian),  and 
“  the  existence  of  a  legislative  Bill.”  Kristo  Das  Pal  was  a  notable 
man.  His  career  merited  some  record.  But  neither  the  man 
nor  his  work  is  fitly  commemorated  by  the  extravagant  tone  of 
his  biographer.  It  is  absurd  to  liken  liim  to  a  “  pinioned  eagle 
or  “  a  lion  in  chains,”  and  worse  than  ridiculous  to  say  that  Kristo 
Das  Pal  was  of  “  greater  value  than  all  our  Civil  Service,”  and 
that  he  might  have  been  in  England  “  a  Gladstone — in  the  United 
States  an  Arthur.” 

We  have  received  the  Royal  Naval  Engineer's  Note-Book,  by 
John  R.  Harvey,  Fleet  Engineer,  R.N.,  “  arranged  for  the  steam 
branch  afloat  ”  (Chatham :  Gale  &  Polden) ;  the  Kalendar  of  the 
English  Church  for  1889  (Church  Printing  Co.;  Rivingtons)  ; 
Ripples  in  the  Starlight,  by  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  (Nisbet)  ; 
Sigurd  Slembe,  a  dramatic  trilogy,  from  the  Norwegian  of  B. 
Bjornson,  by  William  Morton  Payne  (Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton  &  Co.) ;  and  The  Islanders,  a  poem  by  Edward  Kane, 
new  edition  (Elliot  Stock). 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  received  new  editions 
of  Charles  Kingsley’s  Yeast,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge’s  The  Daisy 
Chain. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — All  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Advertisement  Department,  Saturday  Review  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QROSVENOR 


WILL  CLOSE  JANUARY  2.1 

GALLERY— FIRST  EXHIBITION  of 

PASTELS 

ROW  OPEN  from  10.0  A.M.  to  6.0  P.M. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING. 


■ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY.  —  The  SECOND 

JL  V  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  -the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  18, 


1888.  at _ . _  .  ,  -  „ 

Paper  will  be  read  -.—“RECENT  CHANGES 
by  ROBERT  GIFFEN,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


gOUTII  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

President—  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 

Head- Master- The  Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIER,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  22  Masters 

^Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe- 

C?ia'pel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres, 
CyelePath,&c. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. _ _ _ _ _ 

COUTH-EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

►O  Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 

Rev.  E.  d’AUCJUIER  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WHITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College.  .  .  _  ,r 

For  full  iniormation  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  Head-Master. _ 

O  R  1  YU II.  T  O  N  COLLEGE. 

-L>  Head- Master-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A. 

Head-Master  of  Civil  and  Military  Department— E.  A.  A.  SPENCER,  Esq., M.A. 
late  of  Cheltenham  College. 

Head-Master  of  Junior  Department — D.  C.  WICKHAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  School  has  a  Classical  Side  on  which  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  xc.  There  is  also  a  Civil  and  Military  Department,  the  work  m  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  passing  boys  direct  into  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  or  Cooper  s  Hill,  or  tor 
business  liic.  There  is  a  .Junior  Department  for  Boys  ‘  “  *  " 

Boarding-house,  school  buildings,  and  staff  of  Masters. 


i  from  eight  to  thirteen,  with  separate 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

JLb  COOPERS’  HILL.  STAINES.  „  T 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India, 
or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  18S9.  lor 
Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Sec  it  eta  it  v .  at  the  College. _ _ _ _ 

T4ENST0NE  COLLEGE,  UTTOXETER— Terms,  34  Guineas. 

JL'  Head-Master’s  House.  48  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  NEXT  TERM  will 
begin  on  January  31.  For  prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  D.  Edwaudks,  M.A.,  Head- Master., 

RADLEY  COLLEGE— JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS— SIX 

jL^  SCHOLARSHIPS  tenable  for  four  years  at  the  School.  Four  of  £50,  one  £30.  one 
£20.  Examination  begins  June  12,  1889.  Boys  must  be  under  fourteen  on  January  1, 
13g9.__jfor  further  particulars  apply  Warden  ,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. _ 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

-A  BELL  FARM,  Clewer  Hill,  Windsor. 

Boys  are  received  from  seven  years  of  age,  and  retained  until  ready  to  enter  a  Public  School 

YYdects— LatVm  Greek,  French;  Euclid,  Elementary  Algebra.  Arithmetic;  History, 
Geography,  English,  Dictation,  Composition,  &c.  ire.  Violin  or  Piano,  if  required. 

The  School  is  divided  into  two  parts  The  younger  troys  are  taught  by  Ladies  onlyn  The 
elder  boys  by  a  Master,  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.  I  he  year  is  divided  into  three  Terms, 
with  the  usual  Public  School  holidays.  Terms  (inclusive),  100  Guineas  per  annum.  Brothers, 

^The'schooY ^especially  arranged  to  give  such  a  thorough  grounding  in  Elementary  Work 
as  will  enable  a  boy  to  pass  well  into  and  out  of  a  Public  School.  Especial  attention  is 

paid  to  Religious,  Moral,  and  Physical  Training.  ,  _  ,  . 

P  There  is  a  covered  Gymnastic  Shed,  a  Playing-field  and  Orchard  Ground.  The  boys  have 
all  the  advantages  that  pertain  to  a  healthy  country  residence,  and  the  health  of  each  is  a 
matter  of  personal  watchfulness  to  the  Principal.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  aU1^*BSure. 

For  further  particulars  and  references  apply  to  Miss  HiBBLRD,  Bell  Farm,  Clewer  Hill, 
Windsor. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

>  L  A  I  R  L  O  D  G  E  SCHOOL, 

>  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.  . 

'he  largest  Boarding  School  in  Scotland.  Claims  to  have  the  best  scholastic  arrangements 
the  Kingdom,  and  offers  the  highest  education  combined  with  the  irecdom,  tone,  and 
lolarshin  of  a  large  English  public  school,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

IONOURS  GAINED  during  past  twelve  -months  :_/th  ami  41st  for  Sandhurst,  8th  for 
nolwirh  ■  Classical  Exhibition,  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxon  ;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  Beter- 
Sercimbrid«%th  Indian’ Civil  Service  (final  year  with  Mr.  Wren),  &c.  Ac  Whole 
tiding  lit  by  electricity.  Commercial  Bureau.  French  and  German  branches.  Under  the 
ipcctmn  and  examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  Higher-Class  Schools, 
e  report  for  1886-7  states  that  “  Blairlodge  School  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  private  enter 
sc  "The  report  lor  1887-s  says  :  “  It  is  a  model  of  what  every  high-class  public  secondary 
lool  ou'-ht  nowadays  to  be."  Fees.  70  and  80  Guineas  per  annum. 

•nil  prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head-Masteu  or  SECBETAm. 
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SOUAKIN  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

THE  complete  and.  well -managed  victory  which  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell  has  obtained  at  Souakin  relieves 
the  apprehensions  of  the  timorous,  and  testifies  to  good 
morale  111  the  black  troops — at  least,  when  they  are  led 
and  backed  by  Englishmen.  The  fight  between  the 
Hussars  and  the  Dervishes  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
good  fight.  But  it  does  not  by  any  means  settle  even 
the  present  question.  The  absolute  necessity  of  giving  a 
lesson  to  the  Dervishes  was  clear  to  every  one  except  that 
singular  pair  of  allies,  Air.  Morley  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  with  their  motley  following.  It  was,  to  say 
the  least,  improbable  that  the  besieging  force,  for  all 
its  daring  and  perseverance,  could  stand  against  a  little 
army  not  much  less  strongly  composed  and  very  much 
better  equipped  than  the  armies  with  which  in  the  great 
days  of  our  conquest  of  India  English  generals  overthrew 
tens  and  twenties  of  thousands.  This  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  credit  due  to  officers  and  men  for  the 
victory  \  and  much  as  we  may  regret  the  amount  of  blood¬ 
shed,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  a  less  severe 
instruction  would  have  done  any  good.  But  the  question 
is,  Will  this  lesson  itself  do  any  good  ;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
so  that  this  bloodshed  may  be  turned  to  that  good  use  which 
alone  excuses  the  killing  of  men  in  military  operations  1 
And  to  solve  that  question  we  must  look  behind  the  storm 
of  the  Dervish  position  to  the  report  concerning  the  fate  of 
Ejiin  Pasha  and  of  Air.  Stanley.  The  interest  of  that 
report  continues  almost  unabated  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  reflection  has  enforced  certain  considerations  regard¬ 
ing  the  report  itself  which  probably  presented  themselves 
more  or  less  early  to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts.  AV  e 
cannot  say  that  this  new  success  has  not  attended  the 
Khalifa’s  arms.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Alahommedanism 
(witness  quite  recently  the,  for  a  time  successful,  revolt  of 
Chinese  Tartary  against  China)  to  have  these  renaissances, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  thanks  chiefly  to  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone,  nowhere  within  living  memory  have  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  met  with  such  encouraging  treatment  from  the 
infidel  as  in  this  present  case.  But,  when  we  turn  from  general 
probability  to  positive  evidence,  things  become  different. 
The  letter  recognized  by  General  Grenfell  would  seem  to 
be  an  unquestionable  piece  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  how  far 
does  it  go .1  Certainly  no  further  than  to  this — that,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  by  mere  misadventure  it  may  be,  or  by  capture 
of  a  messenger,  a  part  of  Air.  Stanley’s  belongings  has 
fallen  into  the  power  of  somebody  who  has  handed  it  on  to 
Khartoum.  About  Emin  this  one  piece  gives  im  evidence 
whatever.  About  Stanley  it  gives  nothing  certain,  while 
Dr.  Felkin  has  satisfactorily  explained  the  Snider  cart¬ 
ridges.  The  worst  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  it  is  by 
no  "means  unlikely  that  the  prevailing  ill-luck  which  has 
most  justly  and  poetically  followed  the  ever-shameful  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  or  forgiven  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  may  have  added  these  new  victims  to  the 
tale.  We  cannot  say  that  it  has  not ;  if  it  has,  it  is  at  least 
singular,  as  has  been  very  well  pointed  out,  that  no  more 
unquestionable  evidence  of  Mr.  Stanley  s  captivity,  and  no 
evidence,  questionable  or  unquestionable,  of  Emin  s  captivity 
were  sent  to  Osman  Digna,  the  many-lived.  It  is  stiange, 
moreover,  that,  in  a  place  where  rumour  travels  fast,  and 
where,  remote  as  its  centre  is,  rumour  can  travel  by  some 
half  a  dozen  channels — the  Uganda-Zanzibar  route,  the  Nile, 
the  Congo,  Abyssinia,  and  by  Darfur-Wadai  to  the  Niger 
nothing  like  premonitory  warnings  should  have  been  heard, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  constant  bruits  as  to  the  triumph  of 
“  the  White  Pasha.” 

But  all  this  is  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  home.  AVe  take  little  note  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  All. 


Gladstone  (it  is  his  only  chance  of  escape  from  the  heaviest 
bloodguiltiness  that  has  rested  on  a  modern  ^  statesman) 
knows,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  less  about  the  Soudan  than 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  knows.  But  the  demand  re¬ 
peatedly  made  by  Air.  AIorley  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
military  operations  at  Souakin  should  be  stopped  because  of 
this  rumour  about  Ejiin  and  Stanley  is  a  wonderful  and 
fearful  thing,  and  it  must  not  lose  its  comment  because 
General  Grenfell  has  made  it  ancient  history.  As  for  the 
debate  of  Monday,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  added  any¬ 
thing  to  the  strength  of  the  position  held  by  Air.  John 
AIorley  and  his  friend  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Air. 
AIorley  entirely  failed  to  establish  any  connexion  between 
the  reported  disaster  at  Lado  and  the  proceedings  at  Souakin ; 
while  Lord  Randolph  failed  to  do  anything  at  all  except 
deliver  some  rather  clumsy  imitations  of  Air.  Gladstones 
worst  rhetorical  tricks.  Air.  Gladstone  himself  was  moderate 
enough ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  without 
an  unnecessary  devouring  of  his  own  former  words.  Now' 
one  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  chief  claims  to  reputation  is  that, 
often  as  he  discusses  that  meal,  he  never  sits  down  to  it 
without  some  ulterior  object.  As  to  the  statement  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  of  which  so  much  was  made,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  although  Lord  Salisbury  would  probably  not 
have  made  it  if  he  had  been  rather  more  careful  of  the  door 
of  his  lips  than  he  usually  is,  it  was  a  statement  limited  in 
the  original  by  the  contrast  in  which  it  was  applied.  Loid 
Salisbury’s  argument  was  that  England,  not  Egypt,  was 
interested  in  the  retention  of  Souakin.  It  is  possible  to 
demur  to  the  last  part  of  the  proposition  while  holding  only 
the  more  strongly  to  the  first.  But  this  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Air.  Morley’s  general  argument,  which,  both  on 
Saturday  and  Alonday,  was  one  of  the  strangest  possible. 

To  begin  with,  did  it  not  occur  to  Air.  AIorley,  who  used 
to  be  a  reasonable  man,  that,  on  his  principles  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  interference,  it  would  be  simpler,  cheaper,  and 
every  way  better  to  disband  the  British  army  and  sell  the 
British  fleet  straight  off!  If  the  awful  examples  of  the  Aulic 
Council  and  the  Dutch  travelling  Commissioners — with,  if 
Air.  AIorley  likes  it,  his  friends  the  Jacobin  representatives 
added — are  not  enough  to  tell  us  what  happens  when 
soldiers  are  bidden  to  wait  upon  the  discussions  of  talkers, 
what  is  ?  And,  after  all,  the  busybodieswho  checked  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  AIarlborough  and  brought  Republican  France  nearly 
to  its  knees  were  at  least  on  the  spot,  while  Air.  AIorley 
wants  to  play  St.  Just  at  several  thousand  miles’  distance. 
Secondly,  did  it  not  occur  to  Air.  Morley,  who  used  to  be  a 
reasonable  man,  that  it  would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing 
indeed  if  a  belligerent  could  tie  his  enemy’s  hands  lor  days 
by  sending  in  ingeniously  false  news  of  some  disaster  else¬ 
where?  Thirdly,  did  it  not  occur  to  Air.  AIorley,  who 
used  to  be  a  reasonable  man,  that,  supposing  the  general 
principle  of  interference  by  debating  societies  with  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  to  be  good,  and  supposing  the  particular 
bona  jicles  of  Osman  Digna  (that  black  man  whom  Air. 
Gladstone  tried  so  hard  to  kill)  to  be  undoubted,  he. 
Air.  AIorley,  would  not  have  advanced  one  step  further  in 
the  eyes  of  persons  who  not  only  used  to  be,  but  are,  reason¬ 
able  ? 

For  what  has  the  capture,  the  most  lamentable  capture, 
of  Ejiin  and  Stanley,  if  it  be  a  fact,  to  do  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  round  Souakin  ?  This  only — that  it  makes  the 
successful  prosecution  of  those  operations  infinitely  more 
necessary,  should  the  news  be  true ;  it  means,  not  only  that 
the  conquering  State  which  Air.  Gladstone  has  allowed  to 
otow  up  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa  is  securely  seated  on  the 
Nile,  and  tending, as  we  know,  victoriously  towards  the  Niger, 
but  that  it  has  overcome  the  last  serious  obstacle  which  lay 
between  it  and,  if  not  the  Congo,  the  great  lakes  of  the 
Equator.  That  is  to  say,  its  offensive  power  is  enormously 
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increased.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  power  is 
nothing  if  not  offensive.  The  prophets  or  successors  of 
these  recrudescences  of  Mahommedanism  cannot  make  terms 
with  the  unbeliever ;  they  cannot  recognize  a  terminus  to 
their  extension  without  falsifying  their  own  claims  and 
hastening  that  cooling  and  collapse  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
their  followers  which  must  lead  to  their  own  downfall.  A 
triumph  at  Lado,  a  triumph  in  Wadai,  means  necessarily 
the  determination  of  fresh  Dervish  or  Ghazi  forces  (to  use 
the  terms  current  in  different  parts  of  the  world)  against  the 
most  prominent  outposts  of  the  Christian — that  is  to  say,  in 
this  case  Wady  Haifa  and  Souakin.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he 
showed  at  Limehouse,  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts  that 
he  had  to  be  prompted  (too  late)  by  Mr.  Morley  to  correct 
a  fatal  misquotation  from  Lord  Salisbury  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Souakin  to  England  when  Lord  Salisbury  had  spoken 
about  its  importance  to  Egypt.  But  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he 
chose  to  attend  to  the  inconvenient,  would  recognize  that  re¬ 
doubled  Dervish  attacks  on  Wady  Haifa  are  not  matters 
which  Egypt  can  neglect. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  must  negotiate ;  we  must  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  A  very  excellent  suggestion  in  its  way. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  gives  bad 
advice  about  Egypt ;  and  we  at  least  have  no  fondness  for 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  And  Mr.  IIowortii  talks  scornfully 
of  Kitchener  Pasha  and  other  English  Pashas  wasting 
English  lives.  Kitchener  Pasha  at  least  has  risked  one 
English  life,  while  Mr.  Howorth  was  writing  letters  to  the 
Times  in  the  exposed  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Library.  All  this  talk  is  very  idle.  But  is  it 
not  at  least  conceivable  that  the  despised  “  Egyptian 
“  ring,”  between  their  knowledge  that  English  politicians 
of  one  school  will  do  nothing  for  them,  and  that  English 
politicians  of  another  will  talk,  amid  the  shells  and  daggers 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  about  “  English  Pashas,”  may,  like  other 
human  beings,  be  reduced  to  the  doubtless  contemptible, 
but  human,  policy  of  driving  a  nail  where  it  will  go,  and 
asking  for  no  more  than  they  think  they  can  get  1  Let  us, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  clear  our  minds  of  the  abominable  cant 
which  seems,  after  eating  up  the  lladical  party,  to  be  more 
than  nibbling  at  the  Tories.  It  will  never  be  a  quiet  world 
in  Egypt  or  in  North-East  Africa  till  England,  or  somebody 
else,  has  re-established  a  civilized  power  at  Khartoum. 
That  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  rose  yesterday,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  certain  than  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 
If  Emin  and  Stanley  have  been  captured,  it  is  because  we 
would  not  recognize  this  certainty ;  if  Osman  Digna  is  not 
in  the  grave  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  for  years  sought  to 
send  him,  it  is  for  the  same  reason.  General  Grenfell  has 
smitten  the  Dervishes  hip  and  thigh,  which  is  excellent. 
Mr.  Howorth  is  anxious  for  the  Souakin- Berber  railway — 
a  capital  thing  in  its  way.  Others  want  the  Niger  Com¬ 
pany,  from  the  other  side  of  Africa,  to  reach  a  hand  to  the 
Equatorial  Provinces — a  capital  thing,  too,  though  one  which 
ivill  not  be  done  this  year  or  the  next.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
Association  wants  to  settle  and  civilize  the  country  between 
Mombassa  and  the  Itipon  Falls — nothing  could  be  better. 
But  all  these  things  will  be  useless,  and  all  are  unlikely, 
if  not  impossible,  of  accomplishment  unless  England,  either 
directly  or  through  Egypt,  establishes  her  command  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nile.  That  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  whole  matter.  That  done,  everything  else  will 
follow ;  that  left  undone,  as,  from  Lord  Salisbury’s  Scar¬ 
borough  speech,  seems  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  nothing  else 
will  be  of  any  good. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  LONDON. 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  persuaded  himself 
that  the  political  opinion  and  the  political  desires  of 
London  were  of  no  account.  Undeniably,  the  population 
of  the  metropolitan  district  was  a  very  considerable  one. 
Taken  altogether,  it  nearly  equalled  in  number  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland ;  while  no  discerning  eye  could  fail  to  see  in 
it  every  variety  of  class,  of  character,  of  calling,  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  brilliant  with  a  light 
that  shines  inward  rather  than  on  things  without ;  and, 
since  it  wras  borne  in  upon  him  day  by  day  that  London 
Society  and  the  London  Clubs  were  hostile  to  him,  all  he 
could  see  in  London  was  Society  and  the  Clubs.  But  the 
Clubs  are  gossiping  and  scandalous;  Society  is  frivolous; 
and  so  he  came  to  believe  that  the  population  of  this  vast 
capital  is  but  a  collection  of  empty-headed  creatures,  without 
earnestness,  without  intelligence,  and  with  barely  wit  enough 


to  mock  the  wise  men  that  come  from  the  North.  That 
the  prophet-breeding  North  would  ever  convert  the  South 
he  despaired  of  at  an  e  il  ly  date ;  but  he  could  permit  himself 
to  hope  that  it  would  be  overcome,  overridden,  spurned 
aside  by  the  raging  yet  long-suffering  intellect  of  upper 
England.  In  this  hope  also  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
disappointed.  Amongst  other  things  upset  in  the  more 
recent  conflicts  of  our  time  was  the  belief  that  “  what 
“  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  London  will  think  to-morrow  ” ; 
Lancashire  standing  in  name  for  the  whole  hard-headed 
North.  But  it  presently  appeared  that,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  concerned,  the  process  of  conversion  had 
been  working  the  other  way.  What  London  thought  of 
that  statesman  ten  years  earlier  had  now  become  the 
dominant  opinion  all  the  country  over — North,  South, 
East,  and  West — wherever  intelligence  and  education  exist 
at  all.  In  London  he  was  first  found  out.  In  London  his. 
great  gifts  were  first  discovered  to  be,  one  and  all,  those  of 
the  “  brilliant  amateur.”  In  London  he  was  first  seen 
and  declared  to  be  Egotist  above  everything  else  that  was 
of  him  and  in  him.  And  though  we  cannot  boast  many 
of  them  perhaps,  yet  in  London  there  were  men  who  de¬ 
tected  in  him,  some  time  before  their  development,  all  the 
astounding  qualities  of  evil  that  since  1885  have  completed 
his  own  ruin,  while  they  have  added  to  the  many  troubles- 
and  humiliations  inflicted  on  his  country  in  his  riper  years. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  unaware  of  such  things ;  but,  even  in 
dealing  with  a  man  who  habitually  soars  above  or  sinks 
below  the  realm  of  reasonable  inference,  we  cannot  suppose 
him  ignorant  any  longer  that  the  thought  and  word  of 
London  are  not  to  be  despised.  Or,  if  he  remains  in  that 
delusion,  there  are  men  about  him  who  find  themselves 
outside  of  it ;  men  who  have  persuaded  him  to  bow  the 
head,  and  pass  under  London  gates,  and  be  winsome  where 
he  used  to  scorn.  Of  course  there  were  certain  new  and 
easy  means  of  persuasion.  “  London  and  its  environs  ” 
have  many  representatives  in  Parliament  nowadays.  With 
the  multiplication  of  constituencies  it  is  more  easy  to 
appeal  to  little  masses  of  ignorance  which  poverty  im¬ 
passions  and  which  any  calculating  demagogue  with  the 
“gift  of  the  gab”  may  easily  delude.  Moreover,  the 
new  scheme  of  government  for  London  offers  fresh  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  subversion  ;  and,  though  in  the  common  order 
of  things  a  general  election  is  still  far  off,  it  is  always 
coming  nearer,  and  within  the  last  month  we  have  had  a 
distant  view  of  accidents  that  might  prove  disturbing  to 
the  present  occupants  of  power.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  well 
advised,  then,  in  going  down  to  Limehouse — at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Society  and  the  Clubs — to  try  his  own  ingenuous 
arts  on  the  commonsense  of  London.  But  whether  he  had 
much  of  a  success  is  very  doubtful.  London  is  a  gulf  of 
drowning  for  great  personalities,  as  the  returned  Indian 
“  satrap  ”  knows  who.  wanders  unrecognized  even  in  Pall 
Mall;  and  the  subject— if  the  Gladstone  Family  will  allow 
us  to  use  the  word  in  this  connexion — who  organizes  pro¬ 
cessions  for  himself  in  London  City  may  find  his  august 
person  the  centre  of  a  fizzle  like  unto  that  of  a  damp 
catharine-wheel.  Some  such  fate  attended  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  Saturday  last ;  and,  though  the  result  may  be  set  down 
to  fog  in  some  measure,  it  is  also  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  other  thing.  And  then  he  began  his  speech  badly. 
Considering  the  street- Arab  origin  of  the  district  visited, 
the  complaint  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  oration 
was  ill  chosen,  if  he  wished  to  solemnize  the  assembly,  to 
melt  it  to  the  pathetic  mood  and  draw  upon  its  tears. 
That  was  what  he  meant  to  do,  no  doubt,  when  he  painted 
a  full-length  picture  of  his  sufferings  on  the  front  bench 
of  Opposition  ;  he,  the  sensitive  one,  a  being  lost  without 
sympathy,  shrinking  from  the  antagonisms  that  stream 
from  the  very  elbows  of  violent  men,  compelled  to  crush 
against  Lord  IIartington,  and  afeard  to  turn  his  head 
lest  he  meet  the  stony  countenance  of  Finlay.  A  woe 
like  that  is  laughable  at  Limehouse,  and  yet  to  Limehouse 
its  aromatic  pains  were  first  made  known.  Obviously,  the 
confidence  should  have  been  reserved  for  a  mass-meeting  of 
the  Liberal  ladies  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
Society  antidotal  to  the  Primrose  League.  Again,  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  think  it,  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  indestructible  loyalty  of  Ireland  to  English 
rule  couldn’t  go  down  with  such  an  audience ;  and  when 
he  proved  that  there  is  no  religious  animosity  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  Catholicism  fails  to 
supply  a  first-rate  agitator,  Irishmen  are  content  to  follow 
such  gifted  Protestants  as  Mr.  Parnell,  our  logician 
underrated  the  intelligence  of  the  persons  he  addressed. 
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The  same  East-End  sharpness  may  also  be  trusted  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  more  frequent  opportunity 
for  Midlothian  campaigners  and  old  Parliamentary  hands  ; 
though  it  may  be  feared  that  few  amongst  his  listeners  were 
capable  of  comprehending  all  the  audacity  of  the  assertion 
that  the  Irish  members  have  shown  “  remarkable  forbear- 
“ance”  this  Session.  As  for  the  legislative  programme 
which  he  repeated  after  Mr.  Morley,  it  fell  very  flat  at  the 
Limehouse  meeting,  for  two  sufficient  reasons  :  the  reciter 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  m  the 
programme,  and  its  promises  comprised  nothing  that  any 
man  could  put  in  his  pocket.  So  much  must  be  said  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  credit ;  though  from  a  letter  since  written 
to  certain  unemployed  working-men  who  addressed  him  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  that  he  had  to  be  reminded  that  “  much 
“  real  and  severe  distress  exists  in  this  vast  and  wealthy 
“  metropolis  ” ;  further  it  appears,  according  to  his  own  avowal, 
that  he  lias  yet  to  study  this  distress  before  he  can  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Being  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  he  did  not 
understand  that  Limehouse  was  not  likely  to  be  “  enthused 
much  by  promises  of  Disestablishment  for  Wales  01  the 
blessings  conveyed  in  the  principle  of  “  one .  man  one  \  ote. 
He  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  a  political  student,  it 
not  as  a  friend  of  the  people  ;  but  since  he  did  not,  we  ha\  e 
an  additional  reason  for  doubting  whether  much  was  done 
■on  Saturday  to  “  capture  ”  London  for  the  Gladstonians. 


best  not  to  attack  La  Grande  Marniere;  and  he  gives 
almost  all  his  space  to  the  scene-painting.  _  He  is  not  quite 
successful  in  curbing  the  old  man  within  him,  far  10111 
quite  successful ;  but  he  really  does  try,  and  this  is 
creditable. 

All  critics  are  tempted  like  M.  Lemaitre..  'Weallhaie 
our  poet  whom  we  think  a  twaddling  moralist  in  tame  veise  , 
our  scientific  antipathy  ;  our  novelist  who  drives  us,  lt  ve 
will  let  him,  into  howls  of  scarcely  articulate  indignation. 
We  do  all  err,  and  have  no  right  to  throw  the  first  stone 
at  anybody,  and  therefore  we  shall  throw  no  stone  at 
Mr.  Punch.  The  missile  might  break  glass  walls.  But 
we  may  venture  to  put  it  to  Mr.  Punch  whether  he  is 
good-natured  and  chivalrous  in  his  treatment  of  this  play 
of  Mr  Gilbert’s  ?  Christmas-time  is  coming  on ;  and, 

1  out  of  the  multitude  of  literary  dislikes  which  we  all  own, 
might  we  not  drop  one  or  two  ?  Is  Mr.  Lunch  s  joke 
about  the  S,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  second  initial,  good 


enough,  and  good-natured 
two  consecutive  numbers'? 

U 


enough, 


CRITICS  AND  PLAYS. 

LITERATURE  is  so  entirely  out  of  fashion  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  get  up  a  spirited  rally  between 
critics  and  authors.  Hardly  any  one  attacks  anybody,  and, 
even  if  people  are  assailed,  they  have  acquired  a  mean  habit 
of  taking  no  notice,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 


solent  and  provoking.  The  modern  reviewer,  as  a  rule, 
contents  himself  with  a  precis  of  the  author  s  preface,  and 
then  he  leaves  him  with  a  jolly  unaffected  indifference  to 
his  topic,  his  book,  his  style,  and  everything  that  is  liis. 
But  the  modern  critic  of  plays  is  another  man.  He  can  still 
slash,  and  can  still  cry  “  Yah  !  ”  Nor  is  the  modern  play¬ 
wright  an  altered  character.  He  does  not  “  take  it  lying 
“  down,”  as  Colonel  Quagg  recommended  the  young  but 
athletic  missionary  to  do.  He  takes  it  fighting.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  been  taking  it  fighting  with  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  whose 
expressed  opinion  of  Bruntinghume  Hall  is  not  favourable. 
In  this  combat,  perhaps,  the  calm  eye  of  the,  philosopher 
will  detect  more  of  the  wrong  on  Mr.  Gilberts  side.  1 01 
what  an  advantage  does  he  not  throw  away  by  saying  any¬ 
thing  whatever  about  his  critic1?  While  an  author  is  silent 
he  occupies  a  position  like  that  of  the  Scotch  on  the  hill 
above  the  Tilt.  But  when  from  his  mountain  height  Mr. 
Gilbert,  like  the  Northern  host,  doth  rushing  come  to  meet 
his  adversary  on  the  level  of  the  newspapers,  he  exposes  him¬ 
self  needlessly  to  the  chance  of  defeat.  It  is  undignified  to  say 
that  one  won’t  “  play  any  more,”  or  rather  that  one  won  t 
write  serious  drama  any  more.  What  would  any  person 
think  of  a  novelist  who  had  various  topics  and  styles,  and 
who,  failing  to  please  his  critics  in  one  of  them,  vowed 
publicly  that  he  would  never  write  again  about  theology,  or 
social  science,  or  shooting  elephants,  or  any  of  the  other 
matters  which  novelists  do  write  about?  That  novelist  would 
give  himself  away.  But  he  does  not.  The  smitten  novelist 
sufll  rs,  and  is  strong;  so  does  the  poet.  Lord  Iennyson 
has  not  called  heaven  and  earth  and  the  Styx,  the  direst 
oath  of  the  immortal  gods,  to  witness  that  he  will  write  no 
more  Promises  of  May.  Yet  not  less  than  Mr.  Gilbert, 
but  perhaps  more,  has  he  been  tempted.  We  do  not  marvel 
.at  Mr.  Gilbert’s  annoyance,  but  we  do  regret  that  he 
has  ■  lescended  from  the  cold  heights  and  crystal  crown  of 
silence. 

The  truth  is,  that  critics  of  plays  are  not  always  urbane. 
They  are  a  peculiar  people.  There  is  the  ideal  whipper- 
snapper,  who  generally  begins  by  insulting  a  writer  who  is 
not  the  writer  of  the  play  he  is  reviewing,  and  by  sneering 
at  “  second-class  suburbs.”  Is  Hampstead  a  suburb  of  the 
first  class ;  and  what  about  Dulwich  ?  There  is  the  critic, 
like  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  has  a  favourite  antipathy. 
M.  Lemaitre’s  is  M.  Georges  Oiinet.  We  admit  that 
M.  Ohnet’s  success  is  confoundedly  provoking,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  it  lasts.  But  the  conscience  of  M.  LemaItre, 
in  his  third  volume  of  Impressions  de  Theatre ,  smites  him. 
He  knows  that  he  cannot  stand  M.  Oiinet  ;  he  knows  that 
exasperation  is  not  a  critical  mood.  So  he  really  tries  his 


to  be  served  up  in 
In  answer  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries,  the  first  initial  in  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  name  does 
‘  stand  for  William  ;  but  the  second,  the  S,  does  not  stand 
“  for  Shakspeare.”  This  is  very  good,  “  very  neat  am 
“  o-ood  ”  ;  but,  when  we  have  once  laughed  and  applauded, 
do" we  feel  eager  to  applaud  and  laugh  again  ?  M r.  Punch 
appears  to  think  so ;  for,  speaking  of  the  revival  of  Macbeth 
and  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  he  makes  that  musician  say, 
“What  a  difference  there  is  in  writing  for  ‘  W.  b.  - 
“  William  Shakspeare — without  the  G.”  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  the  world  in  general,  have  every  reason  to 
be  delighted  with  the  results  of  writing  for  “  W .  G.  ihe 
Gaiety  of  Nations— poor  old  phrase  fora  poor  depressed 
old  mood— has  many  a  time  been  stimulated  by  Sir  Arthur 
in  combination  with  W.  G.  Mr.  Punch  knows  this,  ie 
cannot  help  knowing  it,  and  he,  whose  part  it  is  to  conduct 
the  great  concert  of  laughter,  has  no  business  to  snap  at 
W.  S.  G.  “  Hawks  do  not  pyke  out  hawk’s  eyne,  nor 
should  merry  men  bang  each  other  with  their  baubles. 
Above  all,  there  is  little  sport  in  a  struggle  between  two 
wearers  of  the  motley,  where  one  does  all  the  hitting,  an' 
the  other  does  not  even  lift  his  weapon. 

These  didactic  remarks  will  probably  do  nobody  much 
,rood ;  for  this  is  the  manner  of  all  sermons— Christmas 
sermons  and  others — whether  addressed  to  critics,  or  authoi  s, 
or  the  general  public.  We  are  all  miserable  literary  sinners, 
and  shall  be  no  better  after  Christmas  than  before.  And 
vet  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  abstain  iroin  a  pai- 


ticular  kind  of  joke  which  is  not  good-humoured ;  from  a 
peculiar  description  of  personal  punning  which  has  more  ot 
pantomime  than  comedy  in  its  merriment.  There  is  one 
tone  in  criticism  which  probably  the  public  does  not  admire— 
the  tone  of  being  pleased  at  an  author’s  failure.  This  always 
must  sound  like  a  hint  that  the  critic  is  not  overjoyed  by 
his  success. 


THE  SERVIAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  grave  significance  of  the  Servian  elections  can 
escape,  and  indeed  has  escaped,  no  competent  observer. 
That  the  Servian  “  Radical  ”  party  has  obtained  not  merely  a 
majority,  but  an  overwhelming  majority,  inParliament  would, 
in  what  is  facetiously  called  a  thoroughly  constitutional  coun¬ 
try,  be  of  110  very  vital  importance.  The  King  would  change 
his’  Ministers,  some  details  of  policy  would  be  altered,  and 
even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there  would  be  the 
game  kind  of  amicable  deadlock  as  has  prevailed  for  many 
years  in,  for  instance,  Denmark,  without  producing  any 
!  very  terrible  result.  But  it  has  been  only  too  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  or  so  that  con¬ 
stitutional  countries  are  not  to  be  created,  if  they  are  to  be 
created  at  all,  in  a  day.  There  is  still,  it  seems,  sufficient 
optimism  niching  itself  in  a  few  cheerful  hearts  to  make 
these  hearts  believe  that  the  Servian  Radicals  will  be 
“  moderate.”  But  the  balance  of  opinion  inclines  to  the 
supposition  that  they  will  not  be  moderate  at  all.  A 
dynastic  change  of  Obrenovich  for  Karageorgevich — that 
is  to  say,  of  a  fairly  independent  sovereign  for  a  mere  tool 
of  Russia — is  the  least  that  is  feared ;  the  worst  may  be 
painted  very  nearly  as  black  as  any  pessimist  chooses.  It 
has,  of  course,  always  been  obvious  that  the  disturbance 
which  has  lately  been  made  about  King  Milan’s  management 
of  his  domestic  arrangements  was  not  prompted  by  dis¬ 
interested  sympathy  for  the  tears  flowing  from  the  fine  eyes 
of  a  termagant.  Sympathy  with  the  ex-Queen  Natalie  hat 
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been  merely  a  lever  for  working  on  the  religions  and  other 
prejudices  of  the  electors,  their  remembrance  of  the  not 
very  fortunate — perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  the  not  particularly 
heroic — part  played  by  the  King  in  the  Bulgarian  war,  the 
old  party  feelings  of  the  Karageorgevich  faction,  and  so 
forth.  It  would  appear  that  the  lever  has  been  worked 
very  successfully  so  far,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  has  now  been  exchanged  for  a  much  stronger  one 
in  the  shape  of  a  vast  and  disaffected  majority  in  the 
Skuptschina. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  speaks  on  foreign  policy  without 
betraying  his  incurable  and  apparently  congenital  ignorance 
of  that  subject.  But  in  his  speech  at  Limehouse  the  other 
day  he  surpassed  himself  in  this  respect.  The  reference  to 
the  dangers  “  arising,  as  in  the  case  of  Her  via,  from  the 
“  strange  pranks  new-fangled  rulers  choose  to  play  in  the 
“  face  of  Europe  ” ;  the  statement  that  it  was  “  not  the 
“  people  of  France  who  produced  the  war  of  1870,”  to  which 
might  be  added,  from  a  later  speech  in  Parliament  itself,  the 
characteristic  reference  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  all  very 
interesting.  The  last  is,  of  course,  a  matter  on  which  there 
are  still  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  we  should  be  disposed 
to  be  confident  in  the  verdict  of  a  mixed  jury  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  statesmen  of  the  highest  class  on  the  question 
whether,  in  any  conceivable  new  phase  of  the  Eastern 
question  for  the  future,  and  in  that  particular  phase  of  it 
which  occurred  ten  years  ago  in  the  past,  the  possession  of 
Corfu  would  not  have  been,  and  would  not  be,  valuable,  or 
rather  invaluable,  to  England.  With  respect  to  1870, 
though  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  produce  ”  may  be  formally 
justifiable,  it  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  suggest  that  the 
French  people  were  not  at  the  outset  in  favour  of  the  war, 
though,  no  doubt,  when  they  found  how  disastrously  it  was 
going,  they  chose  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Emperor. 
But  it  is  the  statement  about  Servia  which  is  most  amusing 
and  most  erroneous.  That  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  done 
as  much  as  any  man  in  Europe  to  substitute  these  “  new- 
“  fangled  ”  sovereignties  (we  accept  and  endorse  the  word 
very  heartily)  for  old-fangled  ones  should  speak  of  them  by 
that  particular  epithet  of  contempt  is  very  rich  indeed ; 
while  his  reference  to  the  “  strange  pranks”  would  seem  to 
show  that,  as  of  old,  he  goes  to  St.  Petersburg  for  his  poli¬ 
tical  spectacles.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  like  divorce,  and 
we  do  not  blame  him.  But  if  divorces  are  to  be  granted  at 
all,  perhaps  no  one  is  so  well  entitled  to  them  as  a  King 
whose  wife  disobeys  his  will,  disturbs  his  Court,  under¬ 
mines  and  intrigues  against  his  authority,  and  kid¬ 
naps,  or  tries  to  kidnap,  his  heir.  It  was  King  Milan’s 
case  against  the  ex-Queen  that  she  did  these  things, 
and,  however  much  the  calm  outsider  may  think  that  there 
was  a  safer  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  attempt  to  rid 
oneself  of  an  intolerable  plague  can  hardly  be  called  a 
“  strange  prank.” 

There  is,  however,  nothing  particularly  strange  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  talking  strangely  upon  a  subject  in  respect  to 
which  his  eyes  are  affected  with  incurable  amaurosis  and 
his  tongue  with  remediless  aphasia.  The  practical  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Servian  elections  are  of  much  more  import¬ 
ance  than  his  comments  on  the  events  preceding  them, 
even  than  those  events  themselves.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  often  happens  in  the  most  appa¬ 
rently  threatening  political  circumstances,  nothing  may 
happen  at  all,  and  that — still  more  probably— nothing  may 
happen  for  a  long  time.  To  get  up  a  feeling  against  Austria 
in  Servia  itself,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  at  present 
wholly  beneficent  Austrian  government  in  Bosnia,  to  blow 
(not  too  violently)  the  coals  of  Montenegrin  intrigue, 
and  to  keep  the  Karageorgevich  pretender  “  under 
“  hand,”  as  the  language  of  diplomacy  very  ex¬ 
pressively  calls  it — these  may  seem  sufficient  pre¬ 
sent  advantages  to  the  Power  which  troubles  the  peace 
of  Europe.  To  keep  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  disturbance,  to  embroil  its  new-fangled  rulers  with 
one  another  as  much  as  possible,  to  weaken  Austrian 
outposts  beyond  the  Danube,  may  be  satisfying  for  the  time. 
The  recent  loan  has  only  tided  over,  not  put  an  end  to, 
Russia's  financial  difficulties,  and  the  present  desire  of  her 
rulers  would  seem  to  be  rather  to  keep  what  advantage 
they  can,  and  if  possible  gain  more  by  outwardly  peaceful 
methods,  than  to  plunge  into  war.  To  paralyse  or  to  control 
Servia  would,  moreover,  be  something  of  a  salve  to  the 
almost  incurable  wound  inflicted  on  Russian  pride,  even 
more  than  on  Russian  interests,  by  recent  events  in 
Bulgaria,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  revenge  enough.  Should  this  be  so,  nothing  worse  than 


a  state  of  affairs  always  lending  itself  to  dangerous  in¬ 
terference  would  immediately  result. 

It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  something  much  worse 
might  result.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  has  long  since  taken 
the  place  of  Poland  as  the  European  “house  smoking 
“  through  the  roof,”  and  the  alarm  with  which  by  no  means 
fanciful  or  over-anxious  politicians  regard  a  fresh  puff  from 
the  slates  is  thoroughly  well  justified.  And  Servia  is,  his¬ 
torically  and  logically  both,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  roof  for  the  symptom  to  appear  at.  Bulgaria  can  be 
isolated  without  much  difficulty,  and  has  Roumania  as  a 
buffer  State  between  it  and  the  principal  danger.  Greece 
can  be  kept  in  order,  if  need  be,  by  the  maritime  Powers. 
But  Servia  cannot  be  got  at  except  by  Austria,  and  armed  in¬ 
terference  by  that  Power  would  probably  precipitate  the 
general  war ;  she  has  large  and  vague  claims  southwards  of 
tha't  precious  historico-ethnological  kind  which  the  special 
demon  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  invented  to  plague 
mankind,  and  from  the  mere  fact  of  her  central  situation  she 
is  most  likely  to  spread  the  conflagration.  The  new  poli¬ 
tical  situation  makes  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  strike 
the  match.  For,  whether  the  King  resists  the  proposal  to 
adopt  a  Ministry  conformable  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Skuptschina,  or  whether,  giving  in  on  that  point,  he 
sets  himself  to  thwart  the  action  of  that  Ministry,  possi¬ 
bilities  of  actual  outbreak  become  equally  close.  When 
some  of  those  who  discuss  the  future  say  that  the  King 
could  probably  rely  on  the  army,  and  others  triumphantly 
reply  that  he  certainly  could  not,  these  dangers  become 
still  more  obvious.  The  best  thing  to  be  hoped  is  that  King 
Milan  will  put  himself  completely  under  the  advice  of 
Vienna,  where  the  situation  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
where  there  is  quite  statesmanship  enough  to  direct  him. 
The  opposite  expedient  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Russia  is  practically  impossible,  and  that  is  the  lucky 
side  of  the  personal  and  dynastic  turn  which  Russian 
intrigue  has  chosen  to  give  to  Servian  politics.  If  Milan 
is  strong  enough  to  hold  his  place,  he  has  no  need  of 
Russia,  and  if  he  is  not,  Russia  has  no  need  of  him,  besides 
having  already  practically  pledged  herself  against  him. 


MONTHLY  THEOSOPHY. 

Tin  HERE  may  be  some  people  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
JL  the  existence  of  a  monthly  magazine  called  Lucifer. 
It  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (which  is  a  good  deal) ;  it 
is  published  in  London  by  the  Theosophical  Publishing 
Company,  Linn,  and  at  Boston  by  the  Occult  Publishing 
Company ;  it  is  “  edited  by  II.  P.  Blavatsky  and  Mabel 
Collins”;  and  it  has  .a  picture  outside  of  a  bluish  boy  seen 
against  a  black  sky,  depending  by  his  right  hand  from  a  star 
which  looks  like  the  handle  of  a  broken  parachute  ;  while 
he  is  scratching  his  head  with  his  left  hand,  and  apparently 
contemplating  with  philosophical  disgust  his  imminent 
descent  upon  nothing  in  particular. 

It  would  appear  from  the  editorial  article  with  which  the 
current  number  of  Lucifer  begins  that  Theosophy  in  England 
is  in  a  bad  way.  “  We  tremble  at  the  thought  that,  unless 
“  many  of  our  ways  and  customs  in  the  Theosophical  Society 
“  at  large  are  amended  or  done  away  with,  Lucifer  will  one 
“  day  have  to  expose  many  a  blot  on  our  own  scutcheon — e.g. 
“  worship  of  Self,  uncharitableness,  and  sacrificing  to  one’s 
“  personal  vanity  the  welfare  of  other  Theosophists — more 
“  ‘  fiercely  ’  than  it  has  ever  denounced  the  various  shams 
“  and  abuses  of  power  in  State  Churches  and  Modern  Society.” 
This  is  awful,  and  our  apprehensions  are  increased  when  we 
learn  that  among  Theosophists  those  “  who  have  preserved 
“  only  a  skin-deep  interest  (if  any),  a  lukewarm  sympathy 
“  for  the  movement,”  actually  “  constitute  the  majority  in 
“  England.”  Of  all  the  ways  and  customs  of  these  back¬ 
sliders,  the  most  unnatural,  the  most  incomprehensible,  and 
the  one  most  urgently  requiring  to  be  amended  or  done 
away  with,  is  a  way  or  custom  of  not  subscribing  to 
Lucifer.  “  It  has  now  become  a  matter  of  Theo- 
“  sophistical  statistics  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
“  subscribers  are  non-theosophists.”  The  inference  is  not 
expressly  drawn ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very 
terrible. 

It  is  in  order  to  save  Lucifer  from  the  hideous  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  to  blot  his  own  scutcheon,  and  in  the  hope 
of  driving  back  into  the  fold  some  of  those  ninety  and  nine 
lost  sheep  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  that  we  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  indicating  some  of  our  contemporary’s  merits. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  picture  on  the  cover, 
which  is  worth  the  money  by  itself.  But  the  contents  are 
worthy  of  it.  There  is  a  delightful  story,  begun  in  October 
and  concluded  this  month,  called  “  Was  He  Mad  1  ”  We 
may  hasten  to  relieve  all  anxiety  by  saying  that  he  was— or 
at  any  rate  is,  for  he  is  left  at  the  end  safely  locked  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  and  convinced  that  he  is  a  beheaded  canary. 
He  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  Professor — it  does  not 
appear  of  what — who  understood  all  about  the  fourth 
dimension,  and  was  able  to  take  a  stuffed  canary  out 
of  an  air-tight  glass  case  without  moving  the  glass  or  letting 
in  the  air.  So  they  ran  him  in.  There  is  another  truly 
affecting  tale  of  a  bad  woman  who  died,  after  being  fright¬ 
fully  haunted  and  bedevilled  during  her  life.  So  she  was 
buried,  and  had  a  tomb  put  up,  and  the  house  imme¬ 
diately  caught  fire,  and  the  tomb  was  burnt.  Then  they 
put  up  another  tomb,  and  read  a  service  over  it,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  hissed, 
whistled,  and  laughed  in  the  most  “  bad  and  disagree- 
“  able  ”  manner.  This  second  tomb  had  a  bronze  cross  on 
the  top ;  and  there  came  a  thunderstorm,  and  the  cross 
was  knocked  off  by  lightning.  But  there  was  also  in¬ 
scribed  the  lady’s  name,  which  was  Acsenia  Cupiuanovna 
Sedminska.  And  that  same  flash  of  lightning  knocked  oft 
all  the  letters  except  the  first  two  of  Acsenia,  the  first  two 
and  the  fourth  of  Cuprianovna,  and  the  first  three  of 
Sedminska.  Which  spell  Accursed.  “  This  coincidence ,” 
observes  Vera  Jelihovsky,  the  author,  “  was  stranger  than 
“  all.”  But  it  was  stranger  still,  to  our  thinking,  that  the 
lightning  should  have  spoken  English  when  the  defunct 
sinner  was  some  kind  of  Pole.  The  same  number  of  Lucifer 
also  contains  a  “  Dialogue  between  the  Two  Editors  ”  (other 
journals  with  Two  Editors  please  copy ;  it  would  be  great 
fun  sometimes),  wherein  H.  P.  B.  kindly  explains  to  M.  C. 
all  about  Shells,  and  Spooks,  and  Threefold  Astral  Bodies, 
and  Elementary  Shadows,  and  the  like.  Now,  can  any  one 
lay  his  hand  on  his  Shell,  and  say  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
subscribe  to  Lucifer  1  Write  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
all  write  at  once,  or  the  opportunity  may  pass  away,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  recur. 


FRANCE. 


IT  is  undeniable  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  has  as  yet  not  produced  all  the  effect  it 
was  expected  to  have.  The  full  extent  of  the  disaster  may 
not  have  been  realized  nor  all  hope  completely  lost.  When 
the  shareholders  do  thoroughly  understand  that  their 
money  is  gone  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery  their  anger  may 
be  more  noisily  expressed.  Still  every  day  which  passes 
without  a  panic  is  something  gained,  and  makes  it  more 
probable  that  the  misfortune  will  be  patiently  borne.  If  the 
shareholders  realize  the  extent  of  their  loss  by  degrees,  they 
will  be  the  less  likely  to  be  provoked  by  it  into  any  sudden 
explosion  of  temper.  The  causes  of  their  present  quietude 
would  seem  to  be  primarily  their  unshaken  confidence  in 
M.  de  Lesseps,  and  then  their  inability  to  believe  that 
the  Government  will  leave  so  many  deserving  persons  in 
the  lurch.  Their  loyalty  to  the  speculator  who  has  misled 
them  would  appear  extraordinary,  if  we  had  not  abundant 
evidence  that  no  excess  of  mismanagement  will  deprive 


Canal,  he  will  be  helped  through  in  Panama.  Even  edu¬ 
cated  Frenchmen  are,  as  a  rule,  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  foreign  countries  that  they  do  not  realize  the 
difference  between  Egypt  and  Central  America.  They  are 
probably  not  aware  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  made  largely 
by  the  help  of  the  Khedive  and  by  forced  labour,  and  that 
there  is  no  Khedive  and  no  forced  labour  in  Central  Ame¬ 
rica.  Neither,  obviously,  have  they  ever  realized  the.  im¬ 
mense  difference  between  the  two  enterprises  as  mere  pieces 
of  engineering.  Their  theory  is  that,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
helped  by  Government  influence  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  France  before,  so  he  will  be  aided  again  ;  and  they  do 
not  understand  that,  were  the  will  ever  so  good,  the  help 
cannot  be  given.  The  fate  of  the  Bill  which  M.  Iloqui 
introduced  in  his  anxiety  to  show  sympathy  with  the  shaio- 
holders,  and  the  Bill  itself,  ought  to  awaken  them  from 
their  delusion.  The  Chamber  showed  a  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  common  sense  hardly  to  be  expected  from  it 
by  promptly  rejecting  a  measure  which,  while  it  could 
not  have  done  the  shareholders  any  good,  would  have 
made  the  State  partially,  at  least,  responsible  for  the  Com¬ 
pany.  M.  Floquet  did  not  propose  to  do  more  than 
exempt  the  Company  from  the  liability  to  pay  interest 
for  the  next  quarter..  This  did  not  directly  impose  any 
liability  on  the  State  ;  but,  as  was  shown  unanswer¬ 
ably,  it  would  have  done  so  indirectly.  Having  once  in¬ 
tervened,  the  Government  would  have  been  expected  to 
intervene  again,  and  on  the  next  occasion  it  would  have 
been  expected  to  do  something  effectual.  The  Chamber 
was  thoroughly  justified  in  cutting  short  a  policy  which 
might  have  such  compromising  results.  In  the  meantime 
the  shareholders  may,  if  it  is  any  consolation  to  them,  re¬ 
member  that  M.  Floquet’s  Bill  could  have  done  them  no 
good.  For  the  next  quarter  they  would  have  lost  their  in¬ 
terest  in  any  case,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Company  will  be  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of  three 
months  than  it  is  now.  All  the  schemes,  more  or  less 
frantic,  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  Company  have  this 
much  in  common,  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  old 
shareholders.  A  gigantic  lottery — if  the  Chambers  per¬ 
mitted  one  to  be  held — might  raise  money  enough  to  carry 
the  works  on  for  a  time ;  but  it  would  not  pay  interest  on 
the  old  shares.  The  formation  of  a  new  Company  would 
have  precisely  the  same  result.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  money  of  the  shareholders,  60,000,000?.  or  there¬ 
abouts,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of  it,  is  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost.  There  is  sympathy  for  them  in  abundance. 
The  care  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Credit  Foncier  have 
taken  to  clear  themselves  of  any  suspicion  of  hostility  to 
the  Company  shows  how  eager  all  Frenchmen  are  to  be 
known  to  be  right-minded  in  this  respect.  But  at  the  end 
of  all  possible  proposals  it  is  always  found  that  the  old 
shareholders  must  go  without  their  money,  or  at  best  with 
a  vague  hope  of  obtaining  something  undefined  at  some 
uncertain  future  time.  When  the  unfortunate  victims  ot 
M.  de  Lesseps’s  over-confidence  and  their  own  confiding 
ignorance  have  reflected,  they  ought  to  see  that  Government 
cannot  help  them.  The  one  effectual  thing  it  could  do 
would  be  to  undertake  the  payment  of  interest  on  shares  ; 
but  not  even  General  Boulanger  proposes  to  do  that.  He 
describes  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  as  deplorable,  and  talks 
of  the  duty  of  Government  to  help  the  “  great  Frenchman  ” 
and  his  great  enterprise.  Much  of  this  kind  of  declamation 


some  leaders  of  the  confidence  of  their  followers.  What  it  may  be  heard  elsewhere,  and  from  people  who  have  not  the 
is  which  enables  some  men  to  inspire  some  others  with  a  General  s  very  intelligible  motive  for  talking  hazy  nonsense , 


men  to  inspire  some  otners  witn  a 
frenetic  degree  of  devotion  may,  perhaps,  be  some  day  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  progress  of  science.  For  the  present  all  we 
know  is,  that  some  few  men  have  it,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is 
obviously  one  of  them.  There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  who  believe  that  he  will  and  must  win,  just  as 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  like-minded  Englishmen  hold 
the  faith  that  another  conspicuous  person,  who  has  just  had 
his  Panama  Canal  scheme,  must  one  day  come  out  first. 
Credo  quia  impossibile  is  the  formula  of  both  these  churches. 
In  the  French  case  the  fanaticism  has  its  advantages.  If 
the  shareholders  of  the  Company  believe  firmly  that  M. 
de  Lesseps  can  save  them,  they  will  be  less  inclined  to 
clamour  for  the  help  of  somebody  else.  The  longer  they 
wait  in  hope,  the  easier  will  it  finally  be  to  persuade  them 
to  remain  quiet  for  good. 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  confidence  in  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  due  to  the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  induce 
Government  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  some  effectual  way. 
It  would  seem  that  the  shareholders  have  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  that,  because  he  was  helped  through  with  the  Suez 


but  nobody  explains  what  it  is  the  Government  is  to  do. 
Its  sin  has  been  to  be  too  tender  to  the  Company  already. 

When  M.  de  Lesseps  first  applied  for  leave  to  issue  a 
lottery,  the  Government  made  inquiries  into  the  condition 
of  the  Canal  works,  which  induced  it  to  refuse  to  introduce 
a  Bill ;  but  it  never  published  its  knowledge.  Regard  for 
the  great  Frenchman  and  tenderness  for  the  shareholders 
were  the  motives  for  its  reticence.  It  held  its  tongue,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  many  fresh  dupes  have  suffered. 
The  Chamber  gave  permission  for  the  lottery  on  the  motion 
of  a  private  member,  from  just  the  same  motives,  and 
because  they  were  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  voters, 
and  with  the  same  result.  Up  to  a  week  or  two  ago 
all  France  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
M.  de  Lesseps — equally  determined  to  hope  against  hope, 
equally  resolute  to  shut  their  eyes  to  evidence,  equally 
obstinate  in  adhering  to  the  frantic  expectation  that  some¬ 
thing  would  turn  up  in  the  nick  of  time.  Now  that  the 
inevitable  has  come,  however,  the  least  the  Chamber  can  do 
is  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  more  suppressions  of  the 
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truth,  and  that  France  must  “cut  its  losses.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  bound  to  listen  any  more  to  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
declamatory  patriotism.  He  has  launched  a  speculative 
enterprise,  and  failed.  On  the  showing  of  his  friends  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  undertaking 
until  he  had  induced  others  to  risk  their  money  on  it ;  and 
then  he  not  only  conducted  it  in  defiance  of  all  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  but  bolstered  it  up  by  misrepresentations. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  treated  differently  to 
others  of  the  race  of  Mercadet.  It  does  not  appear  that 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  insisted  on  the  long,  equivocal  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  the  Company.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  item  in  the  list  of  accusations  which  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  put  under  M.  Floquet’s  nose  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
M.  Challeaiel-Lacour  reflected  that  all  Ministries  of  late 
years  have  been  equally  to  blame,  and  his  own  friends  as 
much  as  others.  Yet  that  can  hardly  have  weighed  much 
on  him,  or  else  he  would  have  abstained  from  speaking  even 
the  good  words  he  spoke.  His  speech  was  abundantly 
eloquent  and  full  of  truth ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  will 
have  little  effect  beyond  reminding  a  somewhat  astonished 
world  that  M.  Ciiallemel-Lacour  is  still  alive.  For,  after 
all,  what  wras  it  that  he  had  to  say  1  Only  that,  if  Frenchmen 
were  not  so  extreme  in  sect  and  faction,  if  they  could  com¬ 
promise  without  surrendering  essentials,  or  stand  firm  Avith- 
out  also  insisting  on  every  jot  and  tittle  of  their  claims,  if 
there  were  less  fussy  self-assertion  and  A'anity  among  small 
politicians,  Parliamentary  institutions  would  not  be  in  so 
much  danger  as  they  are.  Very  true;  but,  if  Frenchmen 
had  acted  after  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  standard,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  might  have  worked  there  long  ago. 
It  is  because  Frenchmen  will  not  do  so  that  their  Parlia¬ 
ments  have  failed. 


TOUTING  PHILANTHROPY. 

riJHE  Home  Secretary,  after  mature  consideration, 
JL  has  discovered,  perhaps  not  Avithout  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  colleagues,  and  certainly  not  without  the 
adAdce  of  the  press,  that  the  Salvation  Army  ought  not 
to  be  aided  from  the  resources  of  the  State.  When 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  possessed  himself  of  an 
obvious  truth,  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  taunt  him  Avitli 
his  sloAvness  in  perceiving  a  conclusion  Avhich  stared  him 
in  the  face.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  responsible 
head  of  a  great  public  department  should  encourage,  even 
by  temporary  silence,  a  mischievous  and  contagious 
delusion.  We  must  admit  that  Mr.  Matthews  has  more 
often  erred  in  the  past  from  a  too  pedantic  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  than  from  an  inclination  to  coquet 
with  sentimental  fallacies.  He  noAv  seems  determined  to 
exhaust  the  possible  forms  of  eiTor  befoi’e  the  close  of  his 
official  career.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may, 
pei’haps,  have  intimated  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  Mr. 
Booth’s  preposterous  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Treasury  could  not  for  a  moment  be  sex  iously  entertained. 
The  mouth-filling  and  pen-emptying  phrases  about  the 
Avoes  of  the  poor  with  Avhich  the  newspapers  teem  and  the 
platforms  ring  serve  no  particular  pui'pose,  except  to  oc¬ 
cupy  space  and  to  waste  time.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
welfare  of  the  humblest  classes  of  the  community  should  be 
the  constant  object  of  every  Government,  and  it  would  be 
Avrong  to  ignore  the  beneficial  effect  which  mere  publicity 
sometimes  pi-oduces.  The  Lords’  Committee  on  Sweating, 
for  instance,  has,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lakeman,  the  well-known  Inspector  of  Factories,  brought 
under  his  notice  many  remediable  abuses  of  which  he  was 
previously  unaware.  The  misfortune  of  the  day  is  that  the 
utterance  of  platitudes  on  this  momentous  subject  has  come 
to  be,  not  only  employed,  but  recognized,  as  constituting  a 
special  title  to  be  considered  a  benefactor  of  the  poor.  It 
is  the  quiet,  unostentatious  Avork  of  men  and  Avomen  Avho 
have  no  personal  ends  to  serve,  and  who  do  not  seek  to  ad- 
vei'tise  themselves  or  their  labours,  which  really  mitigates 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  and  raises  the  condition  of  the  Aveakest. 
If  experience  has  proved  anything,  it  has  pi’oved  that  the 
direct  interference  of  the  State  Avith  charitable  relief  or  with 
the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  injures  the  very  people 
it  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  injui-es  them  more  or  less  at 
their  own  expense.  Parliament  can  do,  and  has  done,  much 
t-o  diminish  poverty  and  crime.  But  that  result  must  be 
achieved  by  framing  laws  in  accordance  with  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  development  of  trade,  not  by  spasmodic  and 
vicarious  almsgiving.  Eveiy  neAv  outlet  for  British  com¬ 


merce  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  does  more  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  woi'king  classes  than  all  the  relief  woi’ks 
pi’ojected  and  abandoned  since  the  creation  of  the  Avorld. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Booth  a  letter 
Avritten  at  the  “  International  Head-quarters  ”  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  and  a  curiously  instructive  document  it  is. 
Mr.  Booth  complains  that  the  criticisms  which  we  made 
last  week  upon  his  Memorial  are  based  upon  an  “  entirely 
“  eiToneous  supposition.”  The  supposition  thus  described 
Avas  that  Mr.  Booth’s  Memoi'ial  meant  Avliat  it  said.  We 
readily  acknowledge  that,  in  the  case  of  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  language  as  the  Salvationists  deal  Avith  it,  the 
hypothesis  Avas  a  dangerous  one,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  proved 
to  a  certain  extent  unsound.  The  mistake  attributed  to  us 
by  Mr.  Booth  is  that  he  and  his  disciples  “  are  proposing 
“  some  charitable  effort.”  On  this  occasion  Ave  shall  state 
his  proposal  in  his  OAvn  Avords.  “  What  I  am  chiefly 
“  urging  at  this  time,”  he  writes,  “  is  that,  instead  of 
“  insulting  those  Avho  ax’e  struggling  on  the  verge  of 
“  starvation  to  maintain  themselves  in  honesty,  either 
“  by  offering  them  charity  or  sending  them  to  the  casual 
“  ward,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  enable  them  in 
“  their  very  Avorst  times  to  pay  for  a  decent  lodging  and 
“  comfortable  food  out  of  their  scanty  earnings.”  Now 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  for  the  comfortable  food  and  the 
decent  lodgings  somebody  must  pay.  If  it  is  the  people 
Avho  eat  the  one  and  live  in  the  other,  they  can  do  so 
already  without  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Booth.  If  it  is 
the  taxpayers,  or  the  subscribing  public,  Avho  defray  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  expenses,  how  can  Mr.  Booth 
maintain  that  such  contributions  are  not  alms  1  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  probably 
not  conducive  to  clear  thinking  or  intelligent  expression  of 
thought.  But  Mr.  Booth  must  have  a  queer  kind  of  skxdl 
if  he  believes  that  to  give  a  man  sixpence  is  charity, 
but  that  to  provide  him  with  a  house  and  a  dinner  beloAv 
the  market  price  is  not.  Mr.  Booth’s  offer  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  repeated  in  his  letter,  is,  “  We  will  undertake 
“  to  do  the  Avork,  if  you  Avill  supply  or  help  us  to  the 
“  buildings.”  Mr.  Booth  can  supply  or  help  himself  to  a 
building  on  the  ordinary  terms,  and  any  other  terms  are 
charitable.  The  Salvation  Army  has  no  claim  Avhatever  to 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  Mr.  Booth  does  not  im¬ 
prove  his  position  by  confused  reasoning  of  this  kind.  If, 
as  he  says  in  his  memorial,  the  Government  of  Victoria 
does  Avliat  he  asks  the  Government  of  England  to  do,  that 
only  illustrates  the  Duke’s  striking  prediction,  recorded  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  that  a  Democratic  Administration  Avould 
be  the  strongest  and  the  most  tyrannical  in  the  world.  The 
latest  information  sLoavs  that  there  are  practically  no  skilled 
labourers  out  of  employment  in  London,  and  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  for  the  intrusion  of  the  Salvation  Army  into 
matters  which  are  so  much  better  conducted  by  more  re¬ 
spectable  agencies. 


OF  CIRCUIT  AND  THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

IT  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  judge  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  going  circuit  by  himself,  should 
invariably  lay  doAvn  the  criminal  laAv  to  juries  Avith  complete 
correctness,  and  judges  do  not  in  fact  always  do  so.  It  is 
the  more  natural  because  some  of  them  had  comparatively 
little  criminal  practice  when  they  were  at  the  Bar.  Nor 
have  they  really  much  opportunity  of  improving  them¬ 
selves,  except  such  as  is  noAv  going  to  be  given  to  one  or 
tAvo  of  them,  because  under  the  present  system  they  mostly 
travel  cii’cuit  alone,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  assistance 
of  the  most  eminent  barristers.  The  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  sits  comparatively  seldom,  and  then  for  the 
most  part  detei’mines  rather  recondite  points  of  Irav.  On 
the  whole,  occasional  judicial  lapses  in  the  country  from  the 
perfection  of  knoAvledge  in  criminal  Irav  are  matter  rather 
for  remark  than  for  complaint  or  rebuke. 

Two  comparatively  commonplace  ti-ials  for  murder  haA'e 
taken  place  within  the  last  feAv  days — one  at  Warwick, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  ;  and  the  other  at  Maidstone, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew.  The  facts  in  the  former  Avere 
that  the  prisoner,  Avho  was  on  bad  terms  Avith  his  Avife, 
quarrelled  Avith  her,  in  the  absence  of  Avitnesses,  the  result 
being  that  he  ran  away,  and  she  Avas  found  dying  in  her 
chair,  with  five  wounds  in  her  head  inflicted  Avith  a  hatchet 
used  for  chopping  wood.  It  could  not  be  disputed  that  the 
prisoner  had  inflicted  the  wounds;  but  Mr.  Soden,  who 
defended  him,  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  under 
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such  circumstances  as  to  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter. 
Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  accordance  with  good  sense  and  the 
law,  told  the  jury  that  killing  must  be  presumed  to  be 
murder,  unless  there  appeared  to  be  positive  evidence  of 
provocation  or  other  circumstances  sufficient  to  reduce 
it  to  manslaughter.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  In  the  Maidstone  case,  which  was 
not  unlike  the  other,  the  prisoner  was  a  woman  named 
Church,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She  had  killed  the 
deceased,  a  woman  of  seventy-two,  by  repeated  blows  on 
the  head  with  an  ordinary-sized  hammer.  The  case  seems 
to  have  been  loosely  got  up  by  the  prosecution,  and  the 
only  eyewitness  of  the  crime  was  not  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  The  deceased  woman  had  a  day  or  two  before  the 
crime  prosecuted  Church  for  using  obscene  language,  and 
the  magistrates  had  fined  the  latter  five  shillings.  It  was 
suggested  for  the  defence  that  perhaps  the  deceased  had 
taunted  Church  with  her  conviction,  and  perhaps  there  had 
been  a  mutual  struggle,  and  perhaps  Church  had  snatched 
up  the  first  weapon  that  came  handy,  and  inflicted  the 
wounds  of  which  the  other  died.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  in 
his  summing-up  entirely  adopted  the  hypothetical  defence, 
of  which  there  was  no  tittle  of  evidence,  said  nothing  about 
the  presumption  that  killing  is  murder,  and  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Church  sentenced  her  to  no  more  than  fifteen 
months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a  most  brutal 
assault,  resulting  fatally,  and  committed  with  a  hammer 
which,  when  used  again  and  again  on  the  head  of  a  woman 
of  over  seventy,  could  not  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  a 
deadly  weapon.  This  defective  statement  of  law  and  this 
scandalous  leniency  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Justice  Cave;  but  the  latter  was  not  wholly  un¬ 
objectionable.  It  had  been  suggested  that  Nicholson,  the 
prisoner  at  Warwick,  was  drunk,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cave  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “  Drunkenness  may  in  some  cases 
“  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter,  if  the  prisoner  is  so 
“  drunk  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  doing ;  but  mere  excite- 
“  ment  from  drink  is  not  sufficient.”  We  should  very  much 
like  to  know  Mr.  Justice  Cave’s  authority  for  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence.  No  doubt,  if  a  man  who  was  helplessly 
intoxicated  staggered  against  another,  and  knocked  him 
down,  whereby  he  was  killed,  it  would  not  be  murder ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  such  a  case  the  push  would  not  be  the 
prisoner’s  act,  and  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  felony  at 
all.  Short  of  this,  drunkenness  would  make  no  difference. 
If  one  man  shoots  another,  aiming  at  him  intentionally,  and 
kills  him,  that  is  murder,  though  the  criminal  may  be 
so  drunk  as  to  know  nothing  of  what  he  is  doing,  and 
remember  nothing  of  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Justice  Cave’s 
doctrine  is  full  of  dangerous  possibilities,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

A  less  serious  matter  engaged  Mr.  D’Eyncourt’s  attention 
at  the  Westminster  Police  Court  on  Tuesday.  A  drayman, 
who  had  been  three  months  in  hospital,  stated  that  his  wife 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  enforced  absence  to  give  him  a 
cause  of  action  in  the  Divorce  Division  of  the  High  Court, 
and  he  wanted  relief  from  his  marriage  bonds.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  go  to  the  High  Court,  and  that  it  would 
cost  him  ioZ.  He  signified  that  the  io /.  was  as  great  an 
obstacle  to  him  as  the  1,700 1.  was  to  Mr.  Justice  Maule’s 
famous  bigamist,  and  left  the  Court  in  despair.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  possible  to  get  a  divorce,  when  the  facts  are 
admitted,  at  a  lower  figure ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
why  he  was  not  advised  to  sue  as  a  pauper,  and  if  these 
lines  should  meet  his  eye,  he  is  welcome  to  the  suggestion. 

A  'pro'pos  of  police  courts,  this  week  has  witnessed  an 
event  of  much  interest  to  the  criminal  classes  and  to  their 
natural  enemies  the  public.  Mr.  Poland  has  taken  silk. 
Everybody  honest  who  has  to  do  with  that  junior  counsel 
to  the  Treasury,  who  has  been  described  as  the  “  imp,” 
or  lesser  “  devil,”  will  be  glad  of  any  recognition  of  Mr. 
Poland’s  eminence  and  very  sorry  to  lose  him. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

OTHING  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the  Civil 
Servants  should  collect  at  reasonable  intervals  and 
sing  their  own  praises.  The  case  justifies  the  blowing  of 
the  trumpet ;  for,  though  the  Service  is,  no  doubt,  entitled 
to  the  honour  given  to  the  Grand  Compounder  before  the 
subliinest  of  practical  jokes  destroyed  this,  yet  it  is  too  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  would  not  receive  its  rights.  There  is  a 
tradition— a  tolerably  old  one — which  requires  that  who¬ 
ever  speaks  of  the  Civil  Servants  should  take  it  for  granted 


that  there  are  too  many  of  them,  that  they  do  too  little, 
and  are  paid  too  much.  The  victims  of  these  jokes  may 
very  properly  come  forward  in  proper  time  and  place  to 
contradict  them.  They  were  particularly  fortunate  last 
Wednesday  in  securing  the  services  of  so  efficient  and 
judicious  a  trumpeter  as  Mr.  Goschen.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  praised  the  Service  for  the  right  things 
and  in  the  right  spirit.  He  was  justified,  considering  the 
occasion,  in  complaining  of  the  grumbling  of  the  public, 
though  it  was  a  waste  of  energy  on  his  part.  The  public 
always  has  grumbled,  and  always  will.  Neither  does  it  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  not.  Mr.  GoscnEN  wondered 
why  the  nation  allows  its  household,  as  he  calls  it,  to  be 
criticized  by  strangers — a  provocation  not  to  be  endured 
in  private  life.  But  the  cases  are  hardly  parallel.  The 
criticisms  come  in  this  case  from  the  employer;  anti, 
although  a  man  may  dislike  to  hear  complaints  of  his  cook 
from  a  guest,  he  has  seldom  any  objection  to  growl  at  her 
himself.  Besides,  the  master  of  the  house  has  a  familiar 
complaint  here.  It  is  that  his  old  and  faithful  servants, 
like  all  members  of  that  much-praised  body,  though  they  do 
their  work  well,  persist  in  doing  it  their-  own  way. 

Though  it  does  grumble,  the  nation  knows  that  it  is  well 
served  in  the  main.  The  proof  of  its  confidence  is  that  it 
almost  yearly  adds  to  the  number  of  its  offices  and  its  clerks. 
The  remedy  for  every  ill  now  is  more  Government  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  growing,  not  diminishing,  in  popularity.  For 
,  the  rest,  too,  the  Civil  Servants  need  not  complain  of  then- 
position  too  bitterly.  If  they  do  not  reach  such  prizes  as 
successful  members  of  the  Bar,  popular  doctors,  or  lucky 
merchants,  they  have  what  no  profession  can  give — which  is 
security.  And  those  prizes  are  very  few.  How  many  barristers 
become  Attorney-General?  how  many  doctors  make  1 5,000/. 
a  year  ?  how  many  men  of  business  gain  large  fortunes — and, 
finally,  how  many  Civil  Servants  would  have  come  to  the 
front  rank  in  the  scramble  of  a  profession  or  trade  %  The 
Civil  Servant  at  least  knows  that  accident  or  failing  health 
need  not  mean  ruin  to  him  as  it  might  to  the  lawyer  or 
doctor.  He  has  a  first  claim  on  the  revenue  for  as  long  as 
he  lives.  But,  although  the  Civil  Servant  is  not  altogether 
an  object  of  pity,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  be  thanked  for  the 
good  work  he  does.  The  qualities  which  Mr.  Goschen 
praised  him  for  showing  are,  indeed,  the  very  essentials  of 
good  service,  public  or  private.  Readiness  to  do  extra 
work  at  a  pinch,  absolute  loyalty  to  the  office  and  to 
fellow-servants,  with  “  discretion,”  as  Mr.  Goschen  insisted 
at  some  length,  are  indispensable  qualities.  There  is, 
in  spite  of  occasional  growling,  no  doubt  in  the  public 
!  mind  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  national  offices. 
That  one  of  them  which  is  in  most  danger  in  these  days 
is  the  very  discretion  which  Mr.  Goschen  selected  as 
the  most  necessary.  Our  faculty  for  holding  our  tongues 
is  apparently  in  more  danger  of  disappearing  than  our 
power  to  work.  The  anonymity  of  a  public  office  is  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  virtue,  but  everything  else 
in  these  times  is  against  it.  Public  offices  do  well  to  insist 
on  it  as  the  first  of  virtues,  and  to  punish  the  want  of  it 
as  severely  as  they  can.  There  are,  it  is  true,  few  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Civil  Servants  have  yielded  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  vice  of  the  time.  Mr.  GoscnEN  and  M.  Waddington 
were  thoroughly  well  justified  in  insisting  on  the  immense 
service  rendered  by  the  departments  in  supplying  con¬ 
tinuity  of  administration.  We  do  not  know  whether  M. 
Waddington’s  countrymen  will  be  pleased  by  the  extreme 
frankness  of  his  remarks  on  the  effects  of  Ministerial 
instability  hi  France,  but  he  was  certainly  in  the  right. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  Bureaux  remain  while  the  Ministers 
are  changed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  affaire 
of  the  country  at  all.  We  have  not  attained  yet  to  the 
French  Ministerial  standard,  though  we  have  approached 
it  of  late  years,  but  even  with  11s  the  departments  are 
needed  to  keep  up  continuity  of  administration.  How  much 
they  do  may  be  estimated  by  the  perceptible  difference 
between  the  solidity  of  some  honourable  gentlemen  when 
in  office  and  their  extreme  vacuity  when  out  of  it.  The 
critic  complains  at  times  that  Ministers  are  only  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  their  office  ;  but  indeed  it  is  only  when  they  ary '  in 
that  position  that  anything  comes  out  of  their  mouths  which 
is  worth  listening  to.  The  very  tendency  to  fall  into  a 
routine  which  is  charged  against  the  public  offices  has  its 
excuses,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
French  Ambassador  explained.  At  least  you  can  count  On 
routine,  and  it  is  better  than  the  state  of  things  produced 
by  some  reforming  Ministers  who  never  act  beyond  up¬ 
setting  an  existing  order. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

TT7ITHOUT  much  preliminary  warning  the  newspapers 
V  T  informed  us  on  Tuesday  that  the  London  Artillery 
Company  had  been  virtually  broken  up.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  its  Captain-General,  had  resigned  ;  so  had  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Commanding  Officer  ;  so  had  Colonel  Borton, 
Adjutant  of  the  corps.  And,  not  only  had  its  staff  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  it  had  actually  been  disarmed  by  order  from 
the  War  Office.  The  rifles  and  bayonets  and  ammunition 
had  been  carried  off  to  the  Tower ;  the  guns  had  been 
trundled  to  Woolwich ;  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  return  to  the  State  authorities  certain  small  matters 
in  the  way  of  harness.  To  be  sure,  the  Royal  warrant 
under  which  the  Artillery  Company  exists  had  not  been 
withdrawn ;  but  even  that  was  said  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

And  why  1  What  was  the  explanation  of  this  astonishing 
piece  of  news  ?  Here  the  inquirer  found  himself  very  much 
puzzled ;  but  not  for  lack  of  informants.  Columns  of  ex¬ 
position  from  “  occasional  correspondents,”  from  “  one  who 
knows,”  from  persons  “  behind  the  scenes,”  appeared 
forthwith  in  all  the  London  prints.  But,  strange  to  say, 
these  writers  were  all  in  one  tale.  They  were  witnesses  for 
the  complainant  Company,  every  man  of  them.  With  the 
exception  of  one  gentleman,  who  came  forward  with 
u  tearful  eyes  ”  to  declare  his  belief  that  nothing  the  Prince 
of  Wales  could  do  would  diminish  the  pleasure  which  every 
member  of  the  corps  would  feel  in  dying  for  him — the 
whole  chorus  of  letter-writers  and  persons  interviewed 
testified  against  the  Prince,  the  Duke,  and  the  Colonel. 
Was  there  nothing  to  say  on  the  other  side  1  The  question 
was  all  the  more  important  for  those  who  wished  to  form 
a  fair  and  safe  judgment  in  the  matter  because,  while  the 
story  told  by  the  accusing  party  commended  itself  to  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  unvarying  consistency,  no  sufficient  or  reason¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  denouement  could  be  got  out  of 
either  the  most  friendly  or  most  hostile  reading  of  the 
tale.  Suppose  it  true  that  the  Commanding  Officer  was  as 
neglectful  of  his  duties  to  the  Company,  as  supercilious  in 
his  relations  with  the  brotherhood,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been ;  suppose  it  true  that  the  Adjutant  neglected  his  duties 
yet  more,  and  that,  while  he  was  known  to  be  very  un¬ 
popular  in  the  regiment,  he  was  protected  and  sustained  in 
irregular  ways  by  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  alike  ;  here  be 
reasons  enough  for  discontent  in  a  Volunteer  corps,  but  no 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  staff  in  resigning,  unless 
the  discontent  passed  into  open  insubordination.  But  it  is 
said  in  some  quarters  that  the  members  generally,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  had  become  insubordinate.  If  so, 
the  question  then  arises,  How  was  rebellion  shown  1 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  one  complaint  is,  or  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  be,  that  the  regiment  proposed  to  operate  against 
Colonel  Borton  by  reducing  his  salary.  Another  com¬ 
plaint  is,  or  is  suspected  to  be,  that,  while  the  Company 
had  consented  to  be  placed  under  the  Volunteer  Act,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Captain-General’s  desire,  it  refused  the  vote 
of  a  fixed  sum  for  military  expenses  (which  was  to  be  a  part 
of  the  new  arrangement)  until  the  other  details  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Company  had  come  up  for  consideration. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  substantial  offence ;  and  it  is 
considered  all  the  more  flagitious  because,  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  (which  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Company),  the  vote  had  been  agreed  upon.  Now 
let  us  suppose  these  things  true.  Do  they  amount  to  in¬ 
subordination  1  If  they  do,  the  resignation  of  the  Prince,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Colonel  may  be  justified ;  for  insubordina¬ 
tion  is  a  very  serious  offence,  and  scarcely  more  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  Volunteer  corps  than  in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  But 
we  have  now  to  ask  whether  the  Court  of  Assistants — which 
is  elected  every  year  by  the  whole  Company  on  universal 
suffrage  principles — had  not  a  constitutional  right  to  do  what 
it  is  said  to  have  wrongfully  done.  Of  course  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  may  itself  be  all  wrong ;  it  may  be 
that  the  ancient  privileges  of  its  members  ought  to  be 
diminished;  but  that  is  another  thing.  The  question  is 
whether,  as  matters  stand,  the  Court  had  not  a  right 
t«  say,  if  it  pleased,  “  Let  us  know  how  the  Company 
“  is  to  be  reconstituted  under  the  Volunteer  Act — what 
“  privileges  we  shall  have  to  give  up,  and  so  forth — before 
“  we  assent  to  the  vote  which  is  to  be  part  of  the  new 
44  arrangement.”  If  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Company  gave  the  Court  of  Assistants  a  right  to  say 
this,  there  could  be  very  little  insubordination  in  saying  it. 
We  may  fairly  draw  the  inference,  perhaps,  that  the  whole 
-constitution  of  the  Company  had  better  be  altered,  but  not, 


with  any  reason,  that  the  Corps  had  better  be  broken  up,  not 
that  its  chief  officers  were  wise  in  resigning,  certainly  not 
that  it  should  be  ostentatiously  disarmed,  like  a  regiment 
in  actual  mutiny.  Possibly,  however,  some  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  proceedings  will  yet  be  accorded.  In 
hope  thereof,  most  of  us  declined  to  form  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  till  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  questioned  about  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Questioned  he  was  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  a  more  barren  answer  than  that  which  he 
returned  could  hardly  have  been  given.  We  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  Captain-General,  the  Commanding 
Officer,  and  the  Adjutant  have  to  say.  But  of  one  thing 
we  are  assured — there  is  no  intention  of  cancelling  the 
charter  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  So  we 
should  have  supposed  without  Mr.  Stanhope’s  word  for  it. 


THE  EXPIRING  SESSION. 

UfMIERE  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  Gladstonian 
JL  and  Parnell  ite  members  of  Parliament  who  still  remain 
in  town  to  assume  any  virtue  that  they  have  not.  If  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  threat  of  “  giving  the  Government  another 
“  week  for  this  ”  has  not  been  carried  out  quite  to  the  letter,  a 
very  determined  attempt  has  been  made  to  fulfil  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  in  the  spirit.  If  you  cannot  keep  Ministers 
tied  to  the  Parliamentary  stake  for  as  many  more  nights  as 
you  would  like,  you  can  at  any  rate  prolong  the  baiting 
for  so  many  more  hours  per  night  as  will  amount  to  a 
partial  realization  of  your  wishes,  and  this  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
Irish  friends  have  punctually  done.  They  talked  on  the 
last  of  the  English  Civil  Service  Estimates  from  four  o’clock 
on  Monday  afternoon  until  the  same  hour  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  debated  the  Irish  Law  Charges  and  other 
votes  from  Tuesday  afternoon  until  three  a.m.  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  debates  on  the  various  stages  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill  are  always  of  a  desultory  kind  ;  but,  as  only  one  stage  of 
the  measure  can  be  taken  daily,  and  Ministers  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  hasten  the  prorogation  by  any  effort,  Obstruction 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  House  was  accordingly  allowed 
to  adjourn  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Thursday  night.  Sir  George 
Campbell  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  revising  the 
British  Constitution,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his 
friends  were  moderate — so  far  as  length  is  concerned,  for  no 
other  form  of  moderation  is  possible  to  them — on  their 
animadversions  on  the  wickedness  of  General  Grenfell’s 
operations  in  the  Soudan.  It  was  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
night  that  the  last  blows  of  Obstruction  were  delivered, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Obstructionist  must  bear 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  consistency  and  thoroughness 
with  which  his  tactics  have  been  pursued. 

The  vote  on  the  Irish  Law  Charges  gave  occasion  to 
what,  as  it  was  the  last,  so  it  was  also  in  some  respects  the 
best,  performance  of  the  Session.  Although,  that  is  to  say, 
there  have  been  many  other  debates  in  which  Parnellites 
have  been  both  more  violent  and  more  prolix,  there  is  none 
in  which  the  artist  in  Obstruction  has  done  so  much  with 
such  scanty  and  inferior  material.  Mr.  Sexton,  who 
organized  and  led  the  attack  upon  the  time  of  the  House, 
and  who  made  away  more  of  the  evening  than  any  of  his 
followers,  had  literally  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  stalest  of 
stale  leavings  from  a  dozen  other  previous  discussions.  His 
speech,  to  change  the  metaphor  for  one  even  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  style  of  Parnellite  rhetoric,  was  made  up  of 
the  very  rinsings  of  the  pot  of  controversy.  Mitchelstown, 
Mandeville,  Kinsella,  Dr.  Barr  and  Dr.  Ridley,  the 
Tralee  blacksmiths,  the  Miltown-Malbay  case— the  whole 
dreary  array  of  these  ghosts  of  slaughtered  slanders  was 
once  more  solemnly  marshalled  by  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Clancy, 
and  the  rest  of  them  ;  and  for  seven  or  eight  mortal  hours 
paraded  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  stage  manager  went 
through  his  performance  with  more  spirit  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sexton  at  his  best  is  unsur¬ 
passed  even  by  Mr.  IIealy  in  that  art  of  imparting  interest 
to  a  Parliamentary  speech  which  consists  in  cramming  it 
with  personalities  of  the  most  insolent,  and  in  many  cases, 
but  for  Parliamentary  privilege,  the  most  libellous,  de¬ 
scription.  Among  all  the  topics  of  his  speech,  the  only 
one  which  has  any  pretence  to  novelty — that  sort  of 
novelty,  at  least,  which  belongs  to  the  revival  of  an  earlier 
as  compared  with  the  repetition  of  a  recent  performance — 
was  that  of  jury-packing.  But  nothing  which  Mr.  Sexton 
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said  on  this  head — nothing,  indeed,  which  could  be  said 
about  it  by  any  Irish  Nationalist — is,  or  could  be,  half 
so  interesting  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  a 
late  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  and  a  col¬ 
league,  therefore,  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Irish  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  then  carried  on,  was  found  supporting 
the  Parnellites  in  this  complaint.  Mr.  Siiaw  Lefevre 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  what  the  Sextons  and 
Clancys  call  jury-packing  is  merely  the  process  which 
has  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  Executive  in  Ireland  under 
whatever  English  Administration,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
simple  and  elementary  duty  of  ensuring  that  the  jury-box 
shall  not  be  filled  by  men  either  pledged  to  disregard  the 
evidence  or  too  notoriously  under  intimidation  to  be  able 
to  decide  in  accordance  with  it.  It  only  needed  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  should  have  got  up  and  supported  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre.  That  would  have  made  the  thing  com¬ 
plete. 


TIIE  BLAKE  MEMORIAL. 

RCHDEACON  FARRAR,  was  well  inspired  when  he 
decided  to  set  up  a  monument  in  St.  Margaret’s  to 
Admiral  Blake.  We  are  very  glad  that  any  honour  should 
be  done  to  the  memory  of  one  who  helped  “  to  make  Eng- 
“  land  great  and  her  enemies  tremble.”  Perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  form  might  have  been  found  for  the  memorial 
than  a  painted  window  containing  figures  of  a  saint  and 
an  archangel.  At  least  the  Puritan  General  would  probably 
not  have  approved  of  it  himself.  We  do  not  know  that 
Robert  Blake  distinguished  himself  by  smashing  stained- 
glass  windows,  but  he  belonged  to  a  party  which  did.  It  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  thought  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School  or  a  prize  at  Wadham  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory ;  but  this  opinion,  if  he  does  enter¬ 
tain  it  in  that  place  where  he  is,  is  a  remnant  of  earthly 
prejudice,  and  the  memorial  window  will  do  very  well.  For 
the  rest,  Blake  has  not  been  so  completely  without 
memorial  as  Archdeacon  Farrar  seems  to  think.  His 
name  is  found  in  the  list  of  ships  for  the  navy,  and  it  is  not 
new  there.  It  was  borne  by  at  least  one  seventy-four  in 
the  old  war-time.  Perhaps,  too,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  be  described  on  that  window  with  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  as  he  was  a  moderate  man,  he  might  not 
have  liked  the  signs  which  show  that  the  window  has  been 
put  up  to  him,  not  only  because  he  was  a  great  commander 
at  sea,  but  because  he  helped  to  pull  down  the  King.  He 
was  not  Admiral  at  Sea,  but  Admiral  and  General ;  neither 
would  it  have  pleased  his  modesty  to  find  himself  described 
as  the  chief  founder  of  England’s  naval  supremacy.  Many 
other  men  helped  in  that  good  work  before  him,  and  some 
of  them  with  conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has 
not  explained  his  reasons  for  deciding  that — - 

Kingdom  or  Commonwealth  was  less  to  thee 

Than  to  crown  England  Queen  o'er  ev’ry  sea. 

He  would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  was  more 
or  less  in  that  matter  to  Robert  Blake.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who  spoke  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
window,  seems,  like  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  to  have  private 
sources  of  information.  At  least,  we  do  not  know  where  he 
discovered  that  Blake  was  distinguished  for  anything  in 
the  short  Parliament  of  1640,  still  less  that  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  hispurely  patriotic  principles,  and  for  having  never 
identified  himself  with  any  particular  party.  We  certainly 
had  an  impression  that  he  identified  himself  pretty  closely 
with  the  Parliamentary  party  both  then  and  afterwards. 
When  he  was  appointed,  with  two  such  thorough-going 
partisans  as  Popham  and  Deane,  to  command  the  fleet, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  from  going  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered  to  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  one  of  the  parties  then  fighting  for 
the  upper  hand  in  England.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  his  friends  could  not  contrive  to 
honour  the  Admiral  without  talking  nonsense  about  him. 
The  Archdeacon  made  more  fuss  than  was  necessary  about 
the  removal  of  his  body  from  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  It 
might  have  been  a  more  magnanimous  thing  to  let  him  rest 
in  peace ;  but,  considering  the  time,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Regicide  party  and  a  steady 
supporter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  buried  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  What,  too, 
can  Lord  Charles  Beresford  have  been  thinking  about 
when  he  said  that  Blake  “  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
“  made  the  name  of  England  to  be  respected  abroad,  and 


“  from  his  qualities  foreigners  were  able  to  judge  of  the 
“  qualities  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.”  Some  of 
us  have  heard  of  a  Black  Prince  and  a  King  Harry,  and 
of  Sir  John  Ciiandos  and  Hawkwood,  and  of  Drake,  and 
of  Grenvil,  and  of  not  a  few  others,  who  contrived  to  make 
the  name  of  England  to  be  respected  abroad  before  Blake 
was  born.  A  sailor  engaged  in  praising  a  sailor  might  have 
found  something  more  characteristic  and  precise  to  say  than 
that.  Altogether,  the  speech  seems  to  have  launched  out 
into  matters  which  have  no  very  obvious  connexion  with 
Admiral  Blake.  One  is  reminded  of  very  recent  contro¬ 
versies  when  Lord  Charles  comments  on  Blake’s  peculiar 
merit  in  thinking  out  his  plans.  How  does  he  know  that 
Blake  thought  out  his  plans  more  than  Monk,  or  Penn,  or 
Lawson?  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  Lord  Charles  was 
thinking  of  certain  recent  Admiralty  matters  when  he 
made  that  confident  deduction  1  The  genius  of  the  place 
must  also  have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  speaker 
when  he  made  his  remarks  on  the  piety  of  sailors,  and 
rather  unctuously  accounted  for  Blake’s  brilliancy  in  later 
years  by  his  early  reverence  and  respect  for  the  Divine 
Being.  Nothing  is  known  about  Admiral  Blake’s  early 
feelings.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  so  full  of  his 
favourite  subject  that  he  probably  could  not  help  wander¬ 
ing  into  reflections  on  naval  policy  at  the  end  of  his 
address.  They  were  sound  enough,  though  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  report,  very  happily  worded.  Blake 
was  not  the  first  man  who  really  saw  what  naval  supremacy 
meant  to  these  islands.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Council  knew 
that  three-quarters  of  a  century  before.  It  was  perfectly 
understood  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  author  of  the 
“  Libel  of  English  Pohcie,”  who  wrote  temp.  Henry  VI., 
saw  the  meaning  of  it  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Whether 
Blake  ever  thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  or  whether  he 
was  more  than  the  very  brave  and  able  and  taciturn  lieu¬ 
tenant,  first  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  (probably  the  ablest  naval 
administrator  this  country  ever  had)  and  then  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Even  that,  however, 
would  have  been  enough  to  entitle  him  to  his  memorial 
window. 


LORD  DERBY  AND  LORD  II ARLINGTON. 

OST  people  will  agree,  we  imagine,  with  Lord 
Hartington  in  his  regret  that  the  distinguished' 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  Liberal-Unionists  at  Liverpool 
last  Tuesday  does  not  address  popular  audiences  more 
frequently  than  he  does.  Lord  Derby,  however,  if  we  re¬ 
collect  aright,  was  never  particularly  fond  of  that  species  of 
political  exercise,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  he 
should  care  less  about  it  now  than  ever.  The  Gladstonians 
who  make  merry  over  the  brevity  of  his  sojourn  among  the 
Liberal  party — not  perceiving,  as  they  are  a  little  slow 
to  perceive  such  things,  that  their  satire  recoils  with 
very  disastrous  effect  on  a  leader  who  can  with  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapidity  estrange  a  new  convert — the  Glad¬ 
stonians,  we  say,  who  amuse  themselves  with  pleasantries 
on  this  subject  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  Hit  upon  a 
point  on  which  Lord  Derby  is  sensitive.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  cold 
and  clear  deliverances  of  that  keen,  if  unsympathetic, 
mind  are  now  heard  less  seldom  even  than  heretofore.  We 
are  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  Separatism  is  the  gainer  by 
Lord  Derby’s  reserve.  The  exigencies  of  political  warfare 
in  the  House  of  Commons  compel  almost  all  the  best  speakers 
in  that  Assembly  to  dilute  themselves  unduly  in  an  excess 
of  platform  speeches,  and  their  arguments  lose  force  and 
freshness  by  mere  dint  of  repetition.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  that,  if  we  were  Gladstonians,  we  should  prefer  bear¬ 
ing  the  brunt  of  a  stump  attack  of  the  ordinary  description 
to  receiving  a  knockdown  blow  from  such  a  sledgehammer 
of  hard  reasoning  as  that  which  Lord  Derby  brought  down 
upon  the  Home  Rule  scheme  the  other  day.  Into  a  speech 
which  occupies  less  than  a  column  of  newspaper  report  he 
succeeded  in  packing  away  enough  shrewd  and  hard  good 
sense  to  give  “  thoughts  ”  to  any  Separatist  who  has  still  got 
a  head  on  his  shoulders  and  the  remains  of  a  conscience, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  body  that  animula  vagula  of  the 
party  resides. 

It  is  undeniable,  we  think,  that  a  respite  from  the  per¬ 
petual  speechifying  which  is  now  the  lot  of  most  of  our 
public  men  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  their 
oratory.  We  feel  that  when  we  come  across  the  dozen  or  so 
of  terse  and  vigorous  sentences  into  which  Lord  Derby  ha3 
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really  thrown  the  whole  case,  from  the  constitutional  side 
of  the  question,  against  Gladstonian  Home  Rule.  “  You 
“  are  sometimes  told,”  he  said,  “  that  there  will  be  no  peace 
“  till  you  have  conceded  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  I  answer, 
“  Will  there  be  peace  then  ?  Are  there  to  be  any  limits  set 
“  to  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ?  If  there  are, 
“  these  limits  will  supply  material  for  fresh  agitation.  If 
“  there  are  not,  how  long  will  two  independent  Legislatures 
“  go  side  by  side  ?  Are  we  at  Westminster  to  have  power 
11  to  overrule  what  is  done  at  Dublin  1  If  so,  there  is  a 
“  grievance  ready  made.  And,  if  not,  what  link  remains 
;  connecting  the  two  countries!  For  the  Executive  in  both 
“  must  depend  on  its  Parliament,  and  if  the  Parliaments 
“  diverge,  how  can  the  Executives  agree?”  It  is  not  possible 
to  put  the  case  of  the  relations  between  an  English  and  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  a  more  concise  and  telling  form  than 
this.  And  as  regards  the  other  weak  point  of  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  scheme,  the  effect  which  Home  Rule  would  produce 
upon  the  Imperial  Legislature  and  Imperial  Executive 
themselves,  Lord  Derby’s  words  are  equally  well  worth 
preserving  as  a  complete  compendium  of  the  argument  on 
this  head  in  usum  candidatorum.  No  other  recent  speaker 
has  more  clearly  and  neatly  exhibited  the  corollary  of  that 
hopeless  dilemma  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  involved  him¬ 
self  in  his  dealings  with  this  part  of  his  singularly 
amateurish  project.  Others  before  him  have  as  convin¬ 
cingly  indicated  the  impasse  into  which  we  should  be  led 
by  the  twofold  necessity  of,  on  the  one  hand,  avoiding 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  Irish  members  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature  to  vote  on  English  local  questions,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  distinguishing  between  Imperial  and  local 
questions,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  Irish  votes 
in  the  former  case  and  excluding  them  in  the  latter. 
But  no  one  before  Lord  Derby  has  so  well  set  forth  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  which  can  be  so  easily  applied 
to  the  alternative  of  admitting  the  Irish  vote  in  Imperial 
affairs.  Setting  aside  the  question  whether  the  feat  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  wit  of  man  to  be 
unequal  is,  in  fact,  possible,  and  assuming  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  can  be  drawn  between  local  and  Imperial  affairs,  we 
should  then  find  ourselves,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  confronted 
with  the  absurd  result  that,  on  a  large  political  question  in 
home  affixirs,  an  Opposition  unassisted  by  the  Irish  vote 
might  fail  in  carrying  a  motion  of  censure  upon  Ministers, 
and  that  the  very  next  day  such  a  motion  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  that  vote,  be  carried  on  some  question  arising 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  Whence  it  would  follow 
that  the  same  Government  at  the  same  time  did  and  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country.  From  this  absurdity 
there  is,  as  Lord  Derby  points  out,  no  escape  short  of 
having  two  separate  Cabinets  and  Ministries,  one  for 
Imperial  and  one  for  English  affairs.  And  we  may  well 
echo  his  blunt  question  whether  we  are  really  going  to  “  pull 
“  our  Constitution  about  in  that  way,”  in  the  chimerical 
hope  of  satisfying  Ireland. 

Lord  Hartington,  of  course,  is  still  in  bondage  to  the 
controversial  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  he  could  no  more 
omit  the  Mandeville  and  Mitchelstown  ingredient  from  his 
speech  than  he  could  omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
of  Mr.  Parnell  themselves.  There  was,  however,  less,  as 
it  was  right  there  should  be,  about  these  threadbare  topics 
than  on  the  subject  of  Obstruction,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  lately  been  romancing,  and  on  the  relation,  or  pretended 
relation,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
the  suicidal  form  of  relief  which  the  Gladstonians  propose 
for  them.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  Autumn  Session, 
we  hardly  think  that  Lord  Hartington  need  have  troubled 
himself  with  the  refutation  of  the  particular  Gladstonism 
which  he  undertook  to  expose.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Gladstone  carries  his  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of 
his  countrymen  too  far.  There  are  some  audacities  of  mis¬ 
representation  which  are  distinctly  not  good  enough  for 
even  the  least  critical  examiner  of  the  relations  between 
assertion  and  fact.  The  English  public  in  these  days  are, 
no  doubt,  much  like  that  community  whose  failing  provoked 
the  sorrowful  reprobation  of  Thucydides.  They  are  not 
“  painstaking  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth.”  But  it  is  no 
question  in  this  case  of  pursuing  the  truth  with  respect  to 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  delay  of  public  business.  It 
is  a  question  of  escaping  collision  with  it  when  it  is  staring 
you  in  the  face,  barring  your  passage,  and  treading  on  your 
toes.  For  it  is  in  a  fashion  as  little  retiring  as  this  that  the 
Parliamentary  facts  of  the  past  Session  present  themselves 
to  any  one  who  will  be  content  to  walk  straightforward, 
and  not  turn  down  a  sophistical  bye-street  to  avoid  them. 


'  Mr.  Labouchere,  whose  love  of  cynical  pleasantries  has  not 
for  the  first  time  embarrassed  his  party,  was  obliging  enough 
the  other  night  to  give  Mr.  Chaplin  an  opportunity  of  mar¬ 
shalling  a  few  of  the  more  striking  of  these  facts  for  their 
public  inspection ;  and  there  are  plenty  more  of  hardly  less 
significance  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistical  sources  to 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  had  recourse.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
there  is  in  the  English  character  so  large  a  fund  of  infantile 
simplicity  available  for  exploitation  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  to  persuade  the  public  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Laeouchere  and  his  ac¬ 
complices.  The  jugglery  which  is  supposed  to  conceal 
the  connecting  wires  between  the  gentlemen  on  the  front 
bench  and  the  performers  below  the  gangway,  hardly 
attains  even  to  the  level  of  respectable  “  parlour  magic.” 
It  is  legerdemain  for  the  nursery,  and  presents  no  illusion 
whatever  to  an  adult.  Everybody,  in  short,  is  perfectly 
well  aware,  and  Lord  Hartington  need  not  have  laboured 
the  point,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  Session  till  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  loss  of  the  legislative  measures  which  have 
had  to  be  dropped,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  under 
which  the  Estimates  have  been  passed,  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  obstruction  set  in  motion  in  every  important 
instance  by  Mi-.  Gladstone  himself. 

Recognition  of  this,  however,  need  not  at  all  exclude  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  wilful  and  deliberate  ob¬ 
struction  apart,  Parliamentary  discussion  tends  ever  more 
to  a  loquacity  which  is  making  efficient  administration  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  which  will  in  no  long  time  render 
it  impossible.  And  while  it  may  not  be  easy,  or  for  the 
moment  necessary,  to  indicate  the  true  remedy  for  this 
mischief,  it  is  never  unseasonable,  as  Lord  Hartington 
evidently  and  rightly  believes,  to  point  out  what  is  not  the 
true  remedy,  and  to  protest  against  the  folly  which  urges 
its  adoption.  Lord  Hartington  assumes — it  may  be  only 
for  the  purposes  of  argument — that  the  Gladstonian 
nostrum — namely,  the  relief  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
from  the  burden  of  Irish  local  affairs — would  he  effective 
for  the  liberation  of  our  own  public  business  from  the 
impediments  of  excessive  talk  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  show 
excellent  reason  why,  even  if  that  would  probably  or  cer¬ 
tainly  be  so,  the  nostrum  aforesaid  ought  still  to  be  as 
steadfastly  rejected.  We  are  content  for  the  present  to 
leave  the  case  as  he  puts  it,  though  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  devolution  of  so-called  local 
affairs  to  a  local  Legislature  would  not  be  in  the  least  likely 
to  stem  the  flood  of  talk.  To  assume  that  is  to  assume  that 
the  existing  volume  of  loquacity  is  wholly  or  mainly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  mass  of  matters  calling  for  Parliamentary 
discussion,  whereas  it  is  almost  entirely  out  of  relation 
thereto.  It  varies  .as  the  amount,  not  of  the  business  to  be 
done,  but  of  the  vanity,  ineptitude,  and  desire  for  self- 
advertisement  which  exists  among  the  persons  elected  to  do 
it ;  and  these  qualities  appear,  we  regret  to  say,  to  be 
steadily  on  the  increase.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  or  so  long  only  as  they  maintain  their  present  level, 
the  “  devolution  ”  of  Parliamentary  business  will  be  of  no 
avail.  It  will  simply  create  a  vacuum  which  garrulity  will 
instantly  flow  into  and  fill. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

WE  are  not  sorry  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  early 
occasion  to  reply  to  the  most  persistent  and  virulent 
of  the  recent  Gladstonian  attacks  upon  him,  the  more  so 
as  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  responsibility  of  having 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  imputation.  The  course  he  has 
taken  does  him  credit,  because  it  recognizes  the  fact — not 
always  easy,  even  for  the  magnanimous,  to  acknowledge — 
that,  when  one  man  has  unwittingly  wounded  the  feelings 
of  another,  he  is  not  absolved  from  the  duty  of  making 
reparation  merely  because  the  affronted  person  happens 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  noisy  and  insolent  party  of  pre¬ 
tended  friends.  The  Prime  Minister  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  treat  Mr.  Naoroji  as  solidaire  with  the 
Radicals  who  are  so  shocked  at  his  being  described  as 
a  “  black  man,”  and  at  the  same  time  so  nervously  and 
unflatteringly  anxious  to  assure  the  world  that  their 
proteye  is  really  almost  as  white  as  Mr.  Schnadiiorst  ; 
and,  in  resisting  that  temptation,  he  has  done  well.  He 
is  entirely  justified,  however,  in  distinguishing  between 
the  Parsee  gentleman  and  the  English  politicians  who 
are  making  vulgar  and  indecent  capital  out  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  say  that  to  speak  of  a  native 
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of  India  as  a  “  black  man,”  even  when  giving  his  foreign 
extraction  as  a  reason  for  his  rejection  by  an  English  con¬ 
stituency,  is  not  necessarily  a  contemptuous  description,  and 
that  the  real  insult  to  the  person  so  described  is  offered  to 
him  by  those  who  hasten  to  inform  him  that  they  consider 
it  insulting.  And  on  his  own  part,  as  the  unlucky  phrase 
had  been  uttered  and  cannot  be  recalled,  he  could,  ot  course, 
do  no  more  than  assure  the  aggrieved  party  and  his  country¬ 
men — what  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  really  need  to 
be  informed — that  the  words  were  not  intended  to  convey 
the  slightest  flavour  of  contempt. 

Much  else  of  the  opening  portion  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
speeches,  apart  from  his  opportune  announcement  of  the 
victory  at  Souakin,  and  his  emphatic  declaration  of  English 
policy  in  the  Soudan,  consisted  of  a  repudiation  of  other 
Gladstonian  misrepresentations — if  that  is  the  correct  word 
for  what  appears  to  consist,  in  at  least  two  cases,  of 
the  gratuitous  insertion  of  certain  phrases  never  used 
by  him  into  the  mouth  of  a  political  adversary.  These 
matters,  however,  we  may  well  be  content  to  leave 
where  Lord  Salisbury  has  left  them.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  habits  of  inaccuracy  have  so  grown 
upon  him  of  late  years  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
correction  to  keep  pace  with  mis-statement.  The  public 
must  themselves  come  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
misrepresented  and  misquoted  adversaries,  and  must  unite 
in  taking  a  pledge  of  total  abstention  from  belief  in 
anything  which  that  distinguished  person  says  about  a 
political  opponent  until  they  have  personally  verified  his 
references  to  the  evidence  on  which  his  statement  is 
based.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  did  not  too  long  occupy 
himself  with  personal  matters  of  this  kind.  The  bulk 
of  his  speeches  consisted  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
legislation  which  the  Government  had  purposed  to  pass,  or 
at  any  rate  wished  to  introduce — no  doubt  the  most  telling 
form  of  appeal  to  an  English  audience  to  reflect  upon  what 
they  are  losing  by  the  factious  resolve  of  the  Gladstonians 
to  subordinate  every  other  consideration  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  attack  upon  the  Union.  We  do  not  deny  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  appeal,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  measures  which  Lord  Salisbury 
enumerates  are  in  the  nature  of  safe,  sure,  and  helpful 
legislation.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  case  against  Glad¬ 
stonian  Obstruction  had  another  and  an  even  stronger 
basis  than  this.  What,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  English  people 
ought  to  resent  more  indignantly  than  the  delay  of  desirable 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  Parnellites  and  Gladstonians  have 
leagued  themselves  together  to  render  government  impos¬ 
sible.  Legislation  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  at  any 
given  moment ;  but  all  countries  must  be  governed,  whether 
they  need  to  pass  new  laws  or  not ;  and  the  vigour,  the 
leisure,  and  the  freedom  of  hand  which  are  necessary  to  the 
work  of  governing  them  effectually  must  reside  in  some 
part  of  the  political  body,  and  ought  to  be  jealously  pre¬ 
served  to  whatever  power  of  the  State  is  entrusted  with 
the  actual  executive  work.  In  England  this  work  is  com¬ 
mitted  practically  to  some  half-dozen  men  among  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  Gladstonian  Obstruction  is 
now  deliberately  directed  to  the  task  of  paralysing  their 
energies.  A  nation  which  has  not  the  spirit  to  resent  and 
punish  this  is  worthy  of  the  insulting  treatment  which  it 
receives. 


THE  SECOND  CHRISTMAS  DAY  UNDER  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

ON  the  Christmas-Day  of  “  the  second  year  of  freedom  by 
God’s  blessing  restored,”  as  the  self-appointed  rulers  of 
England  officially  described  the  year  1650,  the  new  Common¬ 
wealth  had  made  no  progress  in  the  affection  of  the  people. 
Throughout  November  and  December  the  leading  articles  of  each 
successive  number  of  its  “  reptile  journal,”  the  Mercurius  Politicus, 
claimed  for  the  new  Republic  the  right  divine  of  the  sword.  The 
English  have  always  been  ruled,  said  the  Parliamentary  disciple 
of  Thomas  Hobbes  (whose  Humane  Nature ;  or,  Fundamental 
Elements  of  Polity  was  published  this  year),  by  those  who  could 
conquer  them.  Hence  the  title  of  the  new  “  Keepers  of  the 
Liberties  of  England  ”  rested  upon  the  same  solid  ground  as  that 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Every  Christian  was  commanded  by 
the  Apostle  to  obey  the  higher  powers,  and  Providence  was 
splendidly  confirming,  by  the  successes  of  Cromwell  in  Scotland 
and  of  Ireton  in  Ireland,  the  claims  of  the  new  Government  upon 
the  pious  loyalty  of  Englishmen.  “  The  best  pedigree  of 
supremacy,”  said  the  Parliament’s  official  newspaper,  “  is  that 
which  claims  from  God  and  the  6word.  "VVhat  Government 
soever  it  pleases  the  prevailing  party  to  erect  must  be  as  valid 
de  jure  as  if  it  had  the  people’s  positive  consent.  All  supreme 


power  is  of  God.”  Again,  in  a  later  number  it  said,  “  All  the 
world  over,  princes  come  into  the  seat  of  authority,  not  only 
without  a  call  or  consent,  but  absolutely  against  the  will  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  need  of  the  people’s  expresse  positive  consent 
to  justifie  a  new  Government.” 

The  Presbyterians,  or  old  Nonconformists,  who  had  been  the 
favoured  clients  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  now  become  the 
chief  enemies  of  that  remnant  of  the  Parliament  which  had 
usurped  the  supremacy.  Their  hearts  were  with  the  young 
Presbyterian  King,  who  had  implicitly  adopted  their  cause  by 
taking  the  Covenant  in  Scotland.  The  defeat  of  his  army  by 
Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  like  his  defeat  in  the  following  year  at 
Worcester,  was  felt  by  them  to  be  a  disaster  to  English  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  The  English  Parliament  increased  their  bitterness 
against  it  by  compelling  them  to  keep  days  of  public  thanks¬ 
giving  in  their  parishes  for  its  own  victories  over  their  royal 
champion.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  Charles  II.  as  the  armed 
knight  of  English  Nonconformity  against  the  “Sectaries”;  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Philip  Henry,  Richard  Baxter, 
Oliver  Heywood,  and  others,  that  he  was  so  regarded  at  the 
Christmastide  of  1650.  The  political  alienation  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  from  their  old  religious  allies,  the  Independents, 
brought  them  into  political  fraternity  with  their  old  religious 
enemies,  the  “  Malignants,”  or  Churchmen.  The  hated  epithet  of 
“  Malignant”  was  now  applied  by  the  Commonwealth’s-men  to  its 
Presbyterian  inventors.  The  Mercurius  Politicus  complained  that 
the  Royalists  in  the  North  of  Engh  n  1,  who  had  heretofore  done  all 
in  their  power  to  alienate  the  common  people  from  the  Presbyterian 
incumbents,  “  do  now  in  a  special  manner  stand  for  them,  and 
riui  and  ride  that  they  may  keep  their  places,  because  those 
teachers,  who  formerly  preacht  against  their  lewd  and  wicked 
lives,  do  now  asperse  the  Parliament,  and  will  not  own  the 
present  Power.”  Baxter  says,  in  his  autobiography,  that,  if 
Charles  II.  at  his  marching  into  England,  instead  of  turning 
aside  to  Worcester,  had  made  straight  “  to  London,  all  men 
supposed  he  would  have  attained  his  ends,  increased  his  strength, 
and  had  no  resistance.”  The  Mercurius  Politicus  described  “the 
City  Sir  Johns,”  the  beneficed  Presbyterian  ministers,  “  the  Lay- 
elders  of  London,”  and  u  the  Secluded  Members  ”  as  gathering 
contributions,  feasting,  praying,  and  plotting  to  get  the  “  Young 
Tarquin  ”  into  South  Britain.  The  Government  journal  told  the 
Londoners  that  they  would  gain  nothing  by  the  triumph  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  since,  if  he  were  to  enter  London  victoriously 
“  with  his  world  of  majesty  and  vermin,”  all  the  prizes  of  victory 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  “  some  hot-metalled  laird  or  nine- 
penny  Scotchman.”  The  triumphant  Scotch  Presbyters  would 
make  short  work  of  any  Londoners  who  ventured  to  keep  the 
Popish  feast  of  “  Yule.”j 

It  is  probable  that  this  new  political  alliance  of  Nonconformists 
and  Conformists,  Presbyterians  and  Malignants,  in  a  common 
loyalty  to  the  young  King,  brought  some  truce  in  the  onslaught 
of  the  former  upon  the  “  popery  and  prophaneness  ”  of  the  pre- 
latical  party.  The  literary  and  pulpiteering  attacks  upon  the 
keeping  of  Christmas,  with  which  the  English  Nonconformists 
had  year  after  year  admonished  the  people  to  take  no  part  in 
the  sinful  festival,  were  represented  in  1650  by  one  solitary 
pamphlet.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Mocket,  the  intruded 
Presbyterian  incumbent  of  Gilderton,  in  Hertfordshire,  from 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  expelled  Christopher  Webb, 
who  survived  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  regained  his  parish. 
On  the  6th  of  December  Mocket  published  his  Christmas,  the 
Christian's  Grand  Feast,  Discussed  and  Determined,  with  the 
“Imprimatur”  of  the  old  foe  of  Christmas,  Edmund  Calamy, 
the  pontiff  of  London  Presbyterianism.  It  follows  the  line  of 
most  of  its  predecessors,  contending  that  the  “  so-called  Christian 
i  feast”  was  a  mere  survival  of  the  heathen  worship  of  “idoll 
I  devil  gods,”  and  especially  of  the  worst  of  them.  To  keep 
Christmas  is  to  pay  honour  to  the  incestuous  lie-devil  Saturn, 
and  to  the  “  she-devil  goddess  Flora,  a  notable  rich  whore.”  The 
worship  of  these  devils,  “  especially  in  England,  saith  Polydore 
Vergil,”  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  with  which  “  our  Christian 
men”  in  England  keep  Christmas.  It  consisted  of  “Feasting, 
drinking,  stage-playes,  masks,  enterludes,  mummeries,  dancing, 
and  all  licentious  dissoluteness  by  the  lords  of  misrule ;  conse¬ 
quently,  how  little  reason  we  Christians  have  to  observe  it.” 
Mocket’snumerousleamed  references  are  mostly  borrowed  from  the 
great  Presbyterian  champion,  William  Prynne.  He  entreats  his 
readers  to  abstain  from  “  Health-drinking,”  and  all  other  “pagan 
Christmas  sports  and  heathenish  delights.”  If  any  of  his  readers 
could  produce  one  “precept,  example,  or  approved  ground  in 
Sacred  Scripture  for  the  observation  of  that  day  ”  Mr.  Mocket 
pledged  himself  to  a  public  retractation.  “I  will  embrace  it. 
and  will  recant  my  errour  at  Pauls-crosse,  or  the  Exchange.” 
Englishmen,  beyond  all  others,  were  doubly  bound,  he  observed, 
to  abstain  from  this  sin,  because  the  keeping  of  Christmas  Day 
had  been  so  strictly  prohibited,  both  by  the  Church  and  the 
State.  The  former,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  had 
called  upon  every  true  Christian  to  “swear  to  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  Superstition,  &c. ;  and  sure  I  am 
the  observation  of  these  heatlienish-popish  Holy  days  comes 
under  some  of  these  heads,  and  so  under  our  Covenant.  The 
very  name  with  which  the  Pope  and  papists  have  christened  it, 
Christ-Mass,  is  enough  to  make  all  true  Christians  abhor  the  ob¬ 
servation,  it  being  a  most  detestable  Muss  of  Idolatry.”  lie  pro¬ 
duced  another  queer  casuistical  objection  from  “the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment,  which  enjoyns  us  to  work  on  the  six  days,  and  keep 
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holy  the  Sabbath.”  So,  he  triumphantly  concluded,  whenever  this 
so-called  Christmas  Day  occurs  on  any  week-day,  and  we  rest 
from  our  work  upon  it,  making  it  “  a  day  of  idleness,  superstition, 
and  prophanenesse,”  we  violate  the  fourth  commandment.  Here 
he  suddenly  recollects  that  he  is  upon  dangerous  ground.  Some 
defender  of  Christmas  Day  may  “  object  that  the  Fast-days  and 
Thanksgiving-days  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  or  the  Council 
of  State,  are  not  Sabbaths,”  but  that,  nevertheless,  men  are  not 
allowed  to  work  on  them  as  on  ordinary  week-days.  “  We  have  a 
warrant  from  the  Bible,”  he  replies,  “  to  fast  on  some  speciall 
occasions.” 

Although  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  Mocket  appears  to  have  kept 
on  good  terms  with  the  Government  which  his  co-religionist 
Robert  Baillie  called  “  a  Republic  of  Sectaries.”  He  contended 
that  Christmas-keeping  was  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  the  State, 
and  “is  now  against  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Authority  and 
Magestracy  in  this  land,”  because  the  Parliament  “  has  abolished 
and  taken  away  the  observation  of  December  25  and  all  other 
holy  days,  and  forbidden  us  to  observe  them.”  When  another 
Parliament,  twelve  years  afterwards,  liberated  the  English  folk 
from  this  tyranny  and  restored  them  their  old  holidays  Mr. 
Mocket  was  of  quite  a  different  mind  about  obedience. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Presbyterian  pamphlets  found  any  readers 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  “  The  poor  complain,”  according 
to  Mocket’s  confession,  that  the  legislative  abolition  of  Christmas 
“  doth  put  down  all  good  housekeeping  and  hospitality.  Many 
gentlemen  hereby  take  occasion  to  lay  aside  all  charity,  whereby 
the  poor  formerly  had  much  relief  at  their  tables  and  doors.” 
Obedience  to  the  Parliament  and  the  taking  of  the  Nonconformist 
Covenant  were  made  by  some  “  a  cloak  for  their  covetousnesse.” 
Busy  as  the  Parliament  was  that  December  with  the  Royalist  plots 
in  Eastern  England,  with  its  eagerness  to  secure  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  European  powers,  with  its  war  in  Ireland,  and, 
most  of  all,  with  its  war  in  Scotland — upon  the  issues  of  which 
its  very  existence  as  the  supreme  power  was  depending — it  never¬ 
theless  took  thought  to  send  its  informers  about  London  on 
Christmas  Day  to  observe  in  what  degree  the  English  people 
were  keeping  their  old  festival.  Every  private  household  in 
which  that  Wednesday  was  remembered  as  Christmas  Day  was 
suspected,  not  unnaturally,  of  being  friendly  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  more  or  less  eager  for  his  triumphant  appearance  in 
London  as  King  of  the  English.  The  common  people  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  social  liberty  would 
follow  the  restoration  of  the  national  monarchy  and  the  national 
episcopate.  There  wras  a  tradition  amongst  the  common  folk,  as 
Francis  Trigge  said,  that  James  I.  had  told  Charles  I.  that  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  “  must  be  the  poor  man’s  King  ” ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  “  universal  groan  ” 
which  burst  from  the  great  crowd  in  1649,  when  they  saw  their 
King’s  head  severed  from  his  body,  was  heartfelt,  and  included  a 
sense  of  loss  to  themselves,  as  well  as  pity  for  him.  The  King, 
whatever  his  character,  was  felt  to  be  the  one  natural  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  the  popular  cry  of  “  Church  and  King,”  so  often 
raised  by  English  mobs  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  outcome  of  this  hereditary  common  instinct. 

The  Council  of  State  and  the  Parliament  both  met  for  business 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1650,  and  we  have  records  of  what  was 
said  and  done  in  each.  As  it  was  on  Wednesday,  all  the  churches 
in  London  were  shut.  Churches  were  opened  here  and  there  in 
the  country.  Richard  Culmer,  the  Kentish  Nonconformist 
preacher,  who  had  heen  employed  by  the  Long  Parliament  to 
supervise  the  destruction  of  “  the  monuments  of  idolatry  ”  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  at  Christmastide  1647,  stated  in  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  February  1651,  that  a  church  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  been  “  wilfully  ”  opened  “  upon  Saint  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,”  a  Christmas  sermon  preached,  and  the  Holy  Communion 
administered  by  a  malignant  priest  “  to  half  his  (Culmer’s) 
parish.”  The  offender  was  probably  the  famous  scholar,  Dr. 
Casaubon,  to  whom  numbers  of  the  Kentish  yeomen,  in  spite  of 
his  ejection,  resorted  for  baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  counsel.  To  this  “  malignant  priest,”  as  Culmer  complained, 
his  old  parishioners  still  voluntarily  paid  tithes,  although  they 
withheld  them  from  himself,  the  legal  incumbent  imposed  upon 
the  parish  by  the  State.  Culmer  complained  that  he  had  been 
“  threatened  to  be  buried  alive,  for  saying  nothing  over  that  dead 
corps,  St.  Christmas.”  He  adds  that  some  Anglican  clergymen  who 
had  crept  back  into  office  in  different  parts  of  Kent  by  taking  “  the 
Engagement  ”  with  their  own  reservations,  “  and  who  are  not 
punished,”  devised  a  trick  to  find  an  excuse  for  opening  their 
churches  upon  the  festival.  They  “  kept  christenings  in  pickle 
for  that  purpose  ” ;  that  is,  they  persuaded  parents  to  delay  the 
baptism  of  their  children  until  Christmas  Day.  One  of  them, 
whom  he  calls  “  Maligo,”  probably  Casaubon,  upon  that  day 
“  gave  the  Sacrament  to  all  comers,  like  hogs  to  a  trough.” 
He  elegantly  compares  him  to  “  Judas,  prodigall  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ.” 

The  observance  of  Christmas  Day  in  London,  as  in  the  fore¬ 
going  year,  was  of  course  purely  domestic.  Its  private  ob¬ 
servance,  however,  was  so  extensive  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  new 
Government.  On  the  following  day,  December  the  26th,  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  reported  to  the  Parliament  that  the  Council  of 
State  had  “  received  information  that  there  was  a  very  wilful 
and  strict  observance  of  the  day,  commonly  called  Christmas  Day, 
throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.”  The  mem¬ 
bers  both  of  the  Council  and  the  Parliament  must  have  been 
made  aware  of  thi3  fact  as  they  were  going  to  their  political  busi¬ 


ness,  which  began  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Christmas  morning. 
“  Contemptuous  speeches  were  used  by  some,”  said  Sir  II.  Mildmay 
to  the  House,  “  in  favour  of  the  day  ” ;  and  there  was  “  a  general 
keeping  of  shops  shut  up,  which  the  Council  conceives  to  be  upon 
the  old  grounds  of  Superstition  (meaning  English  Churchmanship) 
and  Malignancy  (meaning  a  devout  hope  that  the  young  King  in 
Scotland  would  march  upon  London  and  assume  his  father’s 
crown).  “  Superstition  and  Malignancy”  alike  “  tend,”  Sir  II.  Mildmay 
continued,  “  to  the  contempt  of  the  present  laws  and  Government. 
The  Council  of  State,  therefore,  requests  Parliament  to  consider 
further  provision — (1)  for  abolishing  and  punishing  these  old 
superstitious  observances  ;  and  (2)  meeting  such  malic'ous  con¬ 
tradiction  of  offenders  ”  as  had  been  shown  throughout  London 
and  Westminster  on  the  preceding  day.  Early  in  January  1651 
a  letter  from  “  Pembrook,  in  North  Wales,”  was  read  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  complaining  that  “  the  people  shew  themselves  little  sensible 
in  many  places  ”  of  the  political  and  religious  mercies  which 
they  were  receiving  from  their  new  governors.  “  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  labour  of  Reformation,”  said  the  Parliamentary  in¬ 
former,  “  many  are  but  the  more  hardened.  For  generally  (i.e. 
universally)  the  proplianer  sort  of  people  did  observe  the  popish 
institutions  in  their  Christmas  holidayes  in  riotousnesse  and 
drunkennesse,  being  dayes  by  them  devoted  to  sin  and  prophanesse 
against  the  Lord  God.  But  the  Godly  Party  are  better  princi¬ 
pled  ;  our  lecture  here  is  now  daily,  to  the  great  comfort  of  those 
that  fear  the  Lord.”  This  lecture  was  “  supplied  with  ministers 
newly  come,”  friends  of  the  Government,  “  by  appointment  of 
those  who  have  a  care  of  this  county.”  The  Council  had  similar 
reports  from  the  Eastern  counties.  Two  Anglican  clergymen 
were  examined  by  the  new  “High  Court  of  Justice  ”  in  Norwich 
on  Christmas  Day,  “  one  Cooper,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  Prince’s 
Lifeguard,”  who  was  condemned  on  that  day  to  be  hanged  as  a 
rebel,  and  “  Sir  Ralph  Skipreth’s  Skipwith  chaplain,”  who  was 
imprisoned. 


THE  KILLING  FROST  OF  COLCHESTER. 

m  HE  contrast  between  the  exuberance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Lime- 
.  JL  house  address  and  the  chastened  melancholy  of  his  reply  to  the 
Unemployed  may  or  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Colchester  election.  Dates,  unless  we  know  the  very  hour  at 
which  the  letter  was  written,  are  hard  to  adjust ;  but  the  impend¬ 
ing  event  may  have  cast  its  shadow,  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
he  wrote  had  not  actually  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  very  particular 
and  very  particularly  recommended  friend,  Sir  W.  B.  Gurdon. 
Whether  this  particular  recommendation  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  result  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  has  been  observed  by  the 
curious  in  such  matters,  and  admitted,  we  believe,  even  by  fervent 
admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  great,  glorious,  and  successful  as 
he  is  in  general  matters,  a  particular  recommendation  of  his  to  a 
constituency  constantly  has  a  kind  of  effect  as  of  gettatura  (by 
the  way,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  Naples).  His  followers  have, 
with  unwonted  frankness  and  very  excusable  chagrin,  admitted 
on  this  occasion  that  the  defeat  is  a  heavy  one,  and  that  they 
could  hardly  have  had  a  stronger  candidate.  Those  on  the  other 
side  may  be  content,  without  crowing,  to  point  out  that  the  result 
at  Maidstone,  as  well  as  this  at  Colchester,  shows — what  has  no¬ 
where  been  more  steadily  maintained  than  here— that,  if  Unionists 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  work  and  to  look  facts  in 
the  face,  the  Unionist  cause  is  in  not  the  slightest  danger. 
Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Southampton  and  Ayr,  deliberate  and 
elaborate  pains  are  apparently  taken  to  give  the  seat  away,  it  will 
be  given ;  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Maidstone,  and  still  more 
Colchester,  sensible  men  take  sensible  measures,  it  will  be  kept. 
“  Fight  every  hostile  seat  as  if  each  piece  of  exertion  would  make 
it  your  own,  and  fight  every  seat  of  your  own  as  though  the 
enemy  must  gain  it  if  you  slacken  for  a  moment  ”  is  the  golden 
rule  for  electioneering. 

j  But  Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  may  not  have  looked  at  things  in 
this  light,  and  may  have  been  saddened  by  the  difference  to  him 
of  having  an  unsympathizing  Tory  countenance  opposite  instead 
of  “  a  foolish  face  of  praise  ”  beside.  At  any  rate,  he  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  what  we  believe  vulgar  people  call 
cock-a-hoop  in  this  letter ;  and  he  was  decidedly  cock-a-hoop  in 
the  speech.  Even  an  insinuation  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
Liberal  party  (which  Liberal  party,  Bezonian  ?)  does  not  rouse 
him  to  more  than  a  limp  and  apologetic  protest.  “  You  may 
doubt  my  sincerity  if  you  like,  but  please  don’t,”  is  what  it  comes 
to.  He  really  does  not  know  the  facts — a  plea  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  makes  except  when  he  wants  to  shirk  a  subject 
or  sees  a  lawyer’s  letter  in  the  more  or  less  near  distance. 
“  The  cares  and  labours  of  the  House  of  Commons  embrace  the 
whole  Empire” — which  is  quite  true,  but  lies  rather  oddly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  who  has  been  unceasingly  labouring  for  three 
whole  years  that  these  cares  shall  not  embrace  the  whole  Empire. 
He  is  only  a  little  happy  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  Bul¬ 
garian  exertions  (“  same  which  lie  shot  Lord  Beaconsfield  ”),  and 
of  that  celebrated  Naples  expedition,  of  the  details  whereof — as 
was  proved  the  other  day — he  retains  only  a  decidedly  mixed 
memory.  And  here,  too,  lie  uses  the  instances  rather  to  shuffle 
off  the  present  appeal  than  for  any  other  purpose.  He  took  three 
months  to  study  Bulgaria,  and  seven  to  study  Naples ;  but  he 
has  had  no  time  to  give  any  time  to  the  East  End.  Now  this  is 
surely  rather  odd.  Here  is  a  statesman  who  could  give  three 
months  to  this  foreign  nation,  and  seven  to  that,  and  who  yet,  by 
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liis  own  confession,  was  fifty  years  a  leading  public  man  without 
studying  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  has  not  even  yet  found  time 
to  study  the  condition  of  London.  Curious,  isn’t  it  ? 

The  idea,  however,  of  this  great  man  going  off  for  a  holiday 
to  sunny  climes,  not  in  a  mood  of  merriment,  but  with  a 
Colchester  election  in  his  ear,  and  apologies  for  having  been  too 
much  occupied  to  study  the  condition-of-England-question  in  his 
mouth,  is  saddening.  Let  us  rather  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  glory  at  the  Limehouse  Town  Hall,  with  the  countenance 
of  Professor  Stuart  to  cheer  him,  Mr.  Morley  to  correct  his 
rather  important  little  slips  in  recent  history,  Mr.  Bottomley 
Firth  on  his  right,  and  Mr.  James  Ilaysman  on  his  left,  not 
a  detested  Liberal-Unionist  anywhere  within  sight,  the  “  effective 
execution  of  that  very  popular  song  ‘  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow  ’ 
very  much  in  sound.  That  there  is  a  considerable  element  of 
good-fellowship  in  Mr.  Gladstone  nobody  denies.  AVe  always 
like  to  think  of  the  passage  in  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope 
Scott  which  depicts  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  father,  and  Hope  Scott 
himself  discussing  ceil-cle-perdnx  champagne  when  they  were 
hunting  about  untrodden  wilds  in  Perthshire  for  the  site  of  [ 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  good  j 
Tory,  or  at  least  a  Tory,  then,  and  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth  was  in 
the  loins  of  his  fathers.  *  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  still  appreciates  “  He’sajolly  good  fellow”  as  much  as  he 
used  to  like  the  “  Camptown  Races.”  “  He’s  a  jolly  good  fellow  ’ 
is  a  popular  ditty,  and  a  good  one  to  boot ;  nor  is  there  anything 
pleasanter  than  to  watch  the  countenances,  half-awed,  halt- 
pleased,  of  distinguished  foreigners  when,  without  warning,  it  arises 
(as,  for  instance,  it  did  at  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  dinner 
last  week).  Then  do  they  evidently  think  us  savages,  but  genial 
savages — like  Shakspeare,  in  short.  Row,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
thought  like  Shakspeare. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  let  us  return  to  Limehouse.  Mr. 
Gladstone  “  met  his  friends  with  great  satisfaction,’’  and  forth¬ 
with  began  to  show  them  that  he  had  some  rather  Tapleian 
reasons  for  joviality.  His  disgust  at  the  secession  of  Liberal- 
Unionists  from  a  Club  which  pretty  deliberately  set  itself  to  show 
Liberal-Unionists  that  they  are  not  wanted  is  comic  but  sincere  ; 
his  description  of  his  sufferings  in  the  House  of  Commons  more 
comic  and  more  sincere  still.  The  “  distinguished  Liberal- 
Unionist  lawyer  ”  who  ought  to  have  been  a  Tory  must  hardly 
have  ceased  chuckling  since  at  the  terrible  effects  produced  (no 
doubt  unconsciously  to  himself)  when  he  fixes  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  his  glittering  eye,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  turned  in  search 
ef  Professor  Stuart.  It  is  a  weary  weird  to  dree.  Think  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  (who,  we  trust,  knows  his  Burns)  cheerfully 
humming  “  Ye’re  welcome,  Jamie  Stuart,”  and  having  to  change 
the  air  to  “  Oh,  wha  is  it  but  F-nl-y,”  if,  as  is  thought  probable, 
the  member  for  Inverness  is  the  skeleton  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
feast.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  that  capital  song  is  pat  to 
the  purpose : — 

“  Wba  is  that  at  my  bower  door?  ” 

“  O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  ?  ” 

**  Then  gae  your  gate :  ye’se  nae  be  here,” 

“  Indeed  maun  I,”  quo’  Findlay. 

And  so  forth.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  really  happy  enough,  pro¬ 
bably  because  distinguished  Liberal-Unionist  lawyers  were  kept 
far  from  Limehouse.  He  had  Lord  Salisbury’s  “  black  man  ”  to  be 
happy  over.  lie  was  delighted  at  what  are  called  Congresses  in 
India.  He  was  delighted  at  Lord  Salisbury’s  present  “  freedom 
from  foreign  crises  ” ;  which  he  talks  of  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of 
personal  ailment  incident  to  the  House  of  Cecil.  He  was  not 
comfortable  about  Souakin,  but,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  was 
evidently  bubbling  over  with  the  feeling,  more  natural  than 
heroic,  “  Rather  he  than  I.”  He  thought  the  state  of  the  House 
of  Commons  dreadful ;  but  even  here  there  is  what  may  be  called, 
without  too  much  conceit,  a  satisfied  dissatisfaction,  for  it  seems 
it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  wicked  majority.  The  majority  has 
wasted  days  and  weeks  in  chattering  about  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
breeches  and  Mr.  Mandeville’s  ailments  ;  the  majority  has  on 
every  occasion  taken  some  hours  to  express  its  overflowing  affec¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Balfour ;  the  majority  has  obstructed.  The  Tanners, 
the  Sextons,  the  Conybeares,  the  Laboucheres  are  all  members  of 
the  majority,  and  it  is  the  horrid  Tory  desire  to  sit  till  Christmas 
which  is  prolonging  the  Session  of  Parliament.  The  fact  that 
three  measures  (which  might  have  been  passed  in  about  as 
many  nights)  took  twenty-three,  is  a  proof  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
eyes  of  “  the  remarkable  moderation  of  the  Irish  Nationalist- 
party.”  So  he  was  happy ;  and  he  was  equally  happy  about 
many  large  measures  in  the  future,  all  of  which  he  mentioned 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  because  there  were  such  lion-id 
abuses  at  present,  and  they  were  all  going  to  be  cured — when 
he  is  at  Downing  Street,  of  course.  AVe  shall  be  told,  probably 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  that  he  committed  himself  to  nothing  ; 
but  it  appears  to  the  guileless  reader  that,  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  he  committed  himself  to  “  One  man  one  vote,”  to 
triennial  or  quinquennial  Parliaments,  to  the  handing  over  of  the 
London  police  to  a  Commune,  to  additional  taxation  of  ground- 
rents,  and  to  half  a  dozen  other  little  tiny  kickshaws.  AA'ith  the 
large  portion  of  the  speech  dealing  with  Ireland  we  need  not 
ourselves  deal,  for  it  was  but  the  old  repeated  cabbage.  Let 
us  only  observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  studies  show  him 
that,  “  During  the  course  of  the  last  century  in  Ireland,  down 
to  1797,”  Protestant  and  Catholic  -were  just  like  brothers.  Now 
we  had  always  heard  that  this  century  was  the  time  when 
the  "  atrocious  penal  laws  ”  made  Protestant  and  Catholic  in 


Ireland  resemble  one  pair  of  brothers  only — Messrs.  Abel  and 
Cain.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  happy  to  think  of  or  to  care 
for  this  little  awkwardness.  He  was  so  happy  that  he  even 
(like  the  lady  in  the  French  novel,  who  was  so  fond  of  her 
husband  that,  heurtuse  elle-meme,  die  trouvait  naturel  de  faire 
les  autres  heureux,  not  exactly  in  the  way  that  her  husband 
would  have  approved)  spoke  a  good  word  for  His  Majesty 
George  IAr.  But  perhaps  this  was  because  King  George  deserted 
the  wicked  "Whigs,  who  begat  Lord  Ilartington  and  other  fiends. 
However  this  may  be,  the  whole  speech  was  simply  running 
over  with  cheerfulness. 

And  then — and  then — came  Colchester  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
departs  to  Naples  with  those  numbers,  those  ill  numbers,  ringing 
in  his  ears.  O  yenus  humanum  .  .  .  .  ! 


ALPINE  SEASONS. 

ATTIIEN  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  Alps  P  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks 
V  V  early  spring,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
opinion.  The  flowerage  is  then  at  its  height,  and  in  no  part  of 
Europe  is  it  richer  than  in  the  Southern  Alps,  though  in  some 
parts  the  flora  may  contain  more  botanical  names.  Nothing  can 
be  more  astonishing  than  the  way  in  which  the  fields,  the 
meadows,  and  the  woods  literally  burst  into  bloom.  The  snow 
still  lies  in  great  patches  over  the  fields  and  uplands  when  the 
Christmas  rose  is  in  full  blossom  in  the  more  exposed  and  rocky 
valleys  and  the  snowdrops  fringe  the  waysides.  AYliy  has  no 
gardener  succeeded  in  retaining  or  reproducing  the  Alpine 
snowdrop,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  flowers,  with  its  delicate, 
apparently  fragile,  stem  and  nodding  head  ?  English  snowdrops 
look  like  country-cousins  beside  it,  rough  things  which  can  only 
be  admitted  to  its  society  on  account  of  the  claims  of  relationship. 
Then  in  a  week  or  so  more  all  the  meadows  are  white  -with 
crocus,  and  all  the  uplands  blue  with  the  small  gentian,  the  most 
lovely  of  flowers  in  form  and  colour,  a  little  bit  of  the  sky  that 
seems  to  have  fallen  as  a  star  on  the  earth.  After  these  “  proud 
virgins  of  the  year  ”  have  taken  their  places,  and  are  even 
beginning  to  think  of  leaving  them,  there  is  a  general  inrush  of 
flowers.  You  cannot  walk  through  a  meadow,  a  field,  or  a 
pathless  wood  without  treading  the  daintiest  beauty  underfoot. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Ruskin  is  right ;  it  is  best  to  visit  the  high 
Alps  in  early  spring. 

But  you  must  find  comfortable  rooms  that  can  be  heated  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  bring  a  library  with  you.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  is  not  so  easy  as  summer  tourists  may  think,  and  the 
second  causes  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  ;  but  both  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  weather  is  never  certain  in  spring,  and  what  is  a 
tourist  to  do  if  three  weeks  of  rain,  drizzle,  and  snow  set  in,  and 
he  has  no  fire  at  which  to  warm  himself,  and  no  books  to  read  ? 
Anything  more  wearisome  than  such  a  state  of  things  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  and  the  person  who  is  subjected  to  it  may  plead 
extenuating  circumstances  if  he  makes  l’latonic  love  to  one  of  the 
village  beauties.  AA’hoever,  therefore,  follows  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  goes  to  the  Alps  in  early  spring,  will  do  well  to  take  a 
complete  copy  of  the  author’s  works  with  him.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  not  that  he  will  find  time  to  read  them  through. 

The  old  Scotch  song  says 

Summer’s  a  pleasant  time, 

Flowers  of  every  colour. 

(AVe  trust  Scotchmen  will  excuse  the  loss  of  the  dialect ;  one 
may  remember  the  sense,  the  rhythm,  and  the  words,  and  yet 
forget  the  proper  provincial  spelling.)  The  verse  may  be  as 
true  in  Scotland  as  it  is  beautiful  when  taken  with  the  context ; 
but  in  the  Alps  it  is  not  true.  Early  in  June  the  loveliest  and 
most  interesting  blossoms  pass  away.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
mown  down,  but  that  they  flower  before  or  with  the  grass.  The 
so-called  Alpine  rose  and  the  Edelweiss  have  still  to  come,  as 
well  as  many  flowers  that  live  on  the  borders  of  the  snow ;  but 
the  finest  orchids,  with  their  splendour  of  purple  or  their  white 
cups  of  fragrance,  are  now  only  dry  stalks,  and  on  the  banks 
where  the  lilies  of  the  valley  grow  one  finds  berries  instead  of 
flowers.  Even  the  larger  meadow-sweet  is  bending  its  head  and 
putting  on  a  brown  and  yellow  mourning  for  its  own  approaching 
death.  One  can  hardly  help  feeling  as  if  the  withdrawal  of  the 
aristocracy  gave  the  “  little  people  ”  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselves,  as  it  does  in  some  provincial  balls.  The  commonest 
flowers  blaze  it  in  gaudy  colours  where  only  a  week  or  so  ago  the 
loveliest  and  most  graceful  of  Nature’s  creatures  had  their  place.. 
No  one  who  has  only  visited  the  Alps  in  summer  or  autumn  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  splendid  prodigality  with  which  Nature  there 
spreads  her  carpet  in  early  spring. 

Still  something  is  to  be  said  for  a  summer  visit  to  the  Alps. 
You  can  then  get  more  to  eat  and  drink  than  the  coarse  food  and 
the  vile  wine  served  at  other  seasons,  and  to  ask  for  a  bath  does 
not  seem  such  an  extravagant  and  monstrous  demand  as  it  does 
in  winter  and  spring.  The  fact  is,  the  great  hotels  are  beginning 
to  open,  or  to  fill  up  the  necessary  lists  of  servants  if  they  have 
remained  open  with  a  reduced  staff',  as  they  often  do.  You  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the  soup  is  more  savoury,  and  that  the 
ancient  cow  whose  flesh  you  have  been — we  cannot  say  enjoying, 
but  at  least  consuming,  has  become  more  tender  and  is  served  in 
a  better  way.  The  summer  cook  has  come,  and  the  landlady  has 
given  the  kitchen  up  to  her.  This  is  a  distinct  gain ;  but  losses 
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are  involved  in  it ;  the  service  ceases  to  be  prompt  and  punctual. 
The  waitress  no  longer  reads  your  wishes  in  your  eyes  ;  the 
chambermaid,  who  was  attention  itself,  forgets  the  most  import¬ 
ant  things  you  ask  her  to  do.  Village  society  falls  to  pieces. 
The  younger  officers  of  the  garrison  are  eager  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  newest  foreign  beauty — with  a  sufficient  dowry — who  visits 
the  place.  This,  of  course,  causes  a  certain  heart-burning  among 
those  whose  devoted  admirers  they  have  hitherto  been.  Bv  de¬ 
grees  the  military  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  retire  to  their 
mess  or  the  greater  hotels ;  while  the  more  respectable  part  of 
the  citizens  frequent  some  second-rate  inn  in  which  a  room  is 
often,  and  a  table  always,  reserved  for  them. 

This  is  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  Alps  are  chiefly 
visited  by  Italians  and  such  Germans  as  can  choose  their  own 
time.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  wise  in  their  generation ; 
the  cool  air  of  the  Alps  acts  like  a  tonic  on  those  whose 
nerves  have  been  relaxed  by  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
Italian  and  Bavarian  plains.  There  are  still  some  flowers  to 
gather,  particularly  on  the  heights,  and  the  mountains  assume  a 
more  fervid  glow  than  they  have  worn  since  they  put  off  their 
winter  dress.  At  this  season  travelling  is  easy,  and  the  tourist 
is  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  were  a  nobleman.  To  a 
limited  extent — namely,  that  of  his  pecuniary  resources — he  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  magnates  of  the  village  have 
withdrawn  to  their  own  houses ;  the  prettiest  girls  hardly  like  to 
show  themselves  in  the  public  places,  because  they  know  their 
home-made  dresses  are  outshone  by  those  of  strangers  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  who,  however,  condescend  to  haggle  with  the  landlord  for  a 
few  pence  ;  the  younger  oflicers  and  unmarried  officials  have  gone 
over  to  the  invaders,  and  the  period  of  pretence  has  begun. 
These  are  perhaps  advantages,  but  the  weather  is  apt  to  be 
changeable.  July  is  sometimes  the  rainiest  month  of  the  year. 

Autumn  is  the  season  for  Englishmen  and  German  professors 
who  make  a  holiday  excursion.  The  hotels  become  more  sober,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  sumptuous.  The  bills  of  fare  improve,  and 
so  does  the  conversation.  You  may  chance  to  meet  a  person  who 
happens  to  know  something  about  a  subject  in  which  you  can 
take  an  interest,  and  jests  that  are  not  absolutely  inane  are  occa¬ 
sionally  heard.  The  weather,  too,  is  more  settled  at  this  than  at 
any  other  season  except  midwinter ;  but  most  of  the  visitors  are 
mere  birds  of  passage,  who  are  doing  a  certain  district,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  changed  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worse  after  it  has  been  done  a  thousand  times.  This  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  summer  guests  and  the  autumn  tourists. 
The  former  take  rooms  and  stay,  they  make  bargains  about  every¬ 
thing,  and  are  anxious  to  display  their  splendours  before  the 
country  people  ;  the  latter  come  and  go,  paying  generally  what  is 
asked  of  them  without  further  questions,  and  manifesting  a 
supreme  indifference  to  their  own  dress  and  public  opinion.  That 
autumn,  however,  is  not  the  best  time  for  visiting  the  higher 
Alps,  probably  every  one  who  has  seen  them  at  other  seasons  will 
confess.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  spring  and  the  fervid  sunset 
lights  of  summer  are  alike  wanting.  Later  on,  it  is  true,  the 
woods  clothe  themselves  in  a  splendour  of  colour  that  can  hardly 
be  seen  elsewhere,  but  this  is  rather  the  case  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  higher  valleys,  where  firs  of  one  sort  or  another  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forest  trees,  and  before  this  happens  the  season  has  usually 
closed  and  foreign  visitors  have  departed.  The  calm  translucent 
skies  of  late  September  and  October  have  a  charm  of  their  own  :  but 
it  is  a  mere  hectic  flush  which  foretells  death — a  single  day,  the  first 
of  snow,  may  change  the  Paradise  into  a  wilderness,  and  then  a 
period  of  the  most  abominable  weather  follows.  Rain  changes 
into  snow  and  snow  into  rain.  The  roads  are  reduced  to  a  con¬ 
dition  which  renders  them  impassable  for  all  who  do  not  wear  such 
high  topboots  as  Scotch  anglers  affect ;  the  rooms  are  still  in  a 
disorderly  condition — they  are,  properly  speaking,  for  the  time 
neither  summer  nor  winter  quarters,  but  only  a  rather  dreary 
kind  of  bivouac  in  which  watch  must  be  held  till  winter  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  host  to  put  them  in  a  tolerable  condition.  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  to  grow  warmer  as  the  outside  world 
grows  colder.  Old  guests  return  to  the  familiar  places,  and 
the  first  storm  brings  about  numerous  reconciliations.  The 
young  ladies  may  still  retain  a  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  when  they  reflect  on  the  neglect  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  ;  but  how  are  they  to  find  partners  for  next 
carnival’s  balls  if  they  sulk  ?  Carnival  is  coming  now,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  it  up  at  once  and  forget  the  slights  that  rankled  so 
cruelly  at  the  time — to  seem  to  forget,  if  not  quite  to  forgive 
them.  So  runs  the  comedy  of  life  in  village  as  well  as  city, 
a  comedy  that  too  often  unfortunately  has  a  quite  tragic  con¬ 
clusion. 

For  midwinter  a  great  deal  may  be  said  if  it  is  passed  in  the 
upper  valleys  at  a  distance  from  any  lakes.  At  that  season  one 
can  reckon  with  almost  perfect  certainty  on  some  weeks  of  un¬ 
interrupted  sunshine,  with  crisp  snow  underfoot  and  the  bluest  of 
skies  overhead.  If  you  are  of  a  malicious  disposition  you  may  also 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  only  a  few  miles  below  you  the  towns 
are  enveloped  in  fog.  When  you  climb  to  the  height  above  your 
house  you  can  see  the  fog  lying  far  beneath  you  like  a  sea,  out  of 
which  the  mountain  tops  lift  themselves  like  islands,  and  which 
itself  rises  and  falls  in  huge  capricious  waves.  If  we  leave  the 
very  imperfect  hotel  accommodation  of  the  time  unnoticed,  as  a 
thing  that  must  be  taken  for  granted,  the  chief  disadvantages  of 
a  winter  sojourn  in  the  Alps  are  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  the 
want  of  outline  and  colour  caused  by  the  universal  snow.  It  is 
true  that  the  splendour  of  sunrise  and  sunset  is  greater  at  this 


than  at  any  other  season,  but  it  does  not  quite  make  amends  for 
the  full  foliage  of  the  woods  and  the  sharply  cut  outlines  of  the- 
rock.  Whatever  glory  may  be  shed  upon  it,  the  snow  remains  a 
shroud. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  at  almost  every 
season  of  the  year  the  higher  Alps  have  their  attractions.  One 
must  live  among  them  to  know,  and  to  know  is  to  love 
them — an  assertion  which  is  not  so  true  of  all  our  fellow-men  as 
some  optimists  have  supposed.  There  are,  however,  two  periods 
in  which  the  higher  Alps  are  utterly  unendurable — the  time  when 
the  snow  falls  and  the  time  when  it  thaws.  Of  the  first  we  havo 
already  spoken  ;  the  latter  is  decidedly  the  worst.  You  wake 
up,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  air  soft  and  warm.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  snow  under  foot,  you  would  be  inclined  to  breakfast  in 
the  open  air.  Everything,  except  the  slush  that  lies  at  about  the- 
height  of  three  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  at  least  six 
inches  in  the  middle,  is  charming.  Then,  about  midday,  heavy 
clouds  drift  up,  and  there  falls  a  warm  heavy  rain,  which  changes 
in  the  evening  into  snow.  The  first  day  this  happens  you  find 
the  changes  of  the  weather  interesting.  When  they  continue  for 
weeks  you  feel  inclined  to  use  naughty  words.  Pray  don’t ;  it 
does  no  good.  Pack  your  portmanteau,  and  take  the  next  train 
to  some  Italian  town  where  spring  has  already  entered  into 
possession. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  City  is  apprehensive  that  next  week  may  witness  one  of 
those  squeezes  in  the  money  market  which  are  now  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  Always  there  is  a  rise  in  the  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  and  discount  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  joint-stock 
banks  make  up  their  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and,  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  hold  in  actual  cash  sufficient  balances, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  considerable  amounts  of  money, 
which  usually  they  lend  out  either  to  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  to  bill-brokers  and  discount  houses.  The  practice 
is  objectionable  on  two  grounds.  It  causes  artificial  and  entirely 
unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  money  market,  and  thereby  incon¬ 
veniences  men  of  business ;  and  secondly,  and  this  is  a  graver 
objection,  it  is  calculated  to  deceive.  Shareholders  and  depositors, 
looking  at  the  accounts  which  accompany  the  reports  of  the  banks, 
naturally  suppose  that  the  amount  of  money  shown  to  be  held  by 
the  banks  themselves,  or  to  be  standing  to  their  credit  at  th& 
Bank  of  England,  represents  the  amounts  which  they  usually  have 
unemployed  at  their  disposal.  The  fact  is  very  different.  Except 
at  the  end  of  June  and  the  end  of  December  the  banks  hold 
barely  as  much  cash  as  is  necessary  for  the  actual  daily  require¬ 
ments  of  their  business.  Every  penny  beyond  this  amount  they 
lend  to  customers.  All  this  is  well  understood  in  the  City  ;  but 
many  depositors  and  shareholders,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them, 
do  not  know  the  facts,  and  are  liable,  therefore,  to  be  deceived. 
But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying.  The  joint-stock  banks 
call  in  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  amounts  which  at  other  times 
are  lent  to  their  customers,  and  by  so  doing  they  lessen  the 
supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market.  At  the  same 
time  business  men  generally  like  to  have  a  handsome  balance  at 
their  bankers  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  therefore  collect 
sums  due  to  them  and  call  in  advances,  and  by  so  doing  they 
increase  the  scarcity  of  loanable  capital.  Every  year  this  is 
going  on,  and  consequently  the  end  of  December  is  usually  a  time 
of  exceptionally  high  rates.  This  year  there  is  an  extraordinary 
cause  at  work,  which  is  likely  to  intensify  very  greatly  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  money  market.  The  India  Council,  following  the 
practice  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  is  in  the  habit  of  lending- 
large  amounts  in  the  London  short-loan  market,  and  of  late  it  has 
been  lending  on  a  very  large  scale,  for  on  New  Yrear’s  Day  it  has 
to  pay  about  five  millions  sterling  as  purchase-money  of  the  Oude 
and  Rohilcund  Railway,  and  has  in  good  time  provided  the  means. 
And  in  addition  it  has  to  pay  about  two  millions  sterling  in  interest 
and  advances ;  making  altogether  about  seven  millions  sterling.  The 
money  is  lent  chiefly  to  the  outside  market,  but  about  two  millions 
of  it  to  the  Bank  of  England.  During  the  last  four  or  five  days  of 
the  year  about  five  millions  sterling,  being  the  amount  lent  out  as 
above  described, therefore,  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  outside  market 
to  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  India  Council.  Of 
course  the  money  will  be  paid  out  again  on  New  Year’s  Day,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  will  have  to  be  found  by  bill-brokers,  discount 
houses,  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  be  paid  in  to 
the  credit  of  the  India  Council  at  the  Bank  of  England.  In  other 
words,  in  addition  to  the  drain  upon  the  outside  market  which 
always  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  causes  of  which  we 
have  just  been  referring  to,  there  will  be  this  exceptional  drain 
next  week  of  about  five  millions  sterling.  The  withdrawal  of  so 
very  large  a  sum,  even  for  a  few  days,  must  during  those  few 
days  cause  an  extraordinary  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  and 
must  therefore  raise  rates,  and  the  City  fears  may  in  consequence 
create  considerable  stringency,  which  may  have  its  effect  upon 
prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  No  doubt  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  other  banks  generally,  knowing  that  all 
this  is.  to  take  place,  will  adopt  measures  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  the  disturbance  in  the  money  market.  But  still  there 
must  be  some  perturbation,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  falling-off  for  some  weeks  past  in  speculative 
business  of  every  kind. 
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The  fear  of  a  mere  temporary  trouble,  arising'  from  causes  so 
•clearly  foreseen  and  for  the  most  part  periodical  in  their  occur¬ 
rence,  would  have  little  effect  upon  the  business  world  were  it 
not  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  universally 
recognized  to  be  dangerously  small.  Owing  to  the  numerous  new 
loans  and  Companies  that  have  been  brought  out  during  the  year 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  as  well  as  to  the  exceptionally 
large  import  of  wheat  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
harvest,  foreign  countries  have  been  able  to  take  from  London 
very  large  amounts  of  gold,  witli  the  result  that  the  stock  of  the 
metal  now  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  smaller  than  it  has 
been  for  over  twenty  years.  And  naturally,  therefore,  the  reserve 
of  the  Bank  has  fallen  very  low.  The  Bank  of  England,  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  some  time  ago  raised  its  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  rapidly,  by  successive  steps,  from  2I  per  cent,  to  5  percent. 
But  as  gold  has  been  taken  in  large  amounts  from  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  and  the  Bank  of  France  also,  these  two  great 
institutions  have  been  as  anxious  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself  to 
protect  their  metallic  reserves,  and  to  attract  gold.  Therefore 
they  have  put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
wished  to  take  the  metal  from  them,  and  they  have  taken  means 
likewise  to  encourage  imports.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
financial  houses  which  are  interested  in  the  bringing  out  of  new 
loans  and  Companies  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the 
London  money  market  easy.  And  thus  it  lias  turned  out  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  supply  of  gold 
necessary  to  restore  confidence  to  the  money  market.  The  City 
asks,  If  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  been  able  to  make  its  5 
per  cent,  rate  effective  during  the  past  few  months,  what  chance 
is  there  that  it  will  be  more  successful  in  the  immediate 
future  ?  And  if  it  is  not  more  successful  in  the  immediate 
future,  will  not  the  state  of  afi'airs  go  from  bad  to  worse  ? 
In  the  first  week  in  January  the  India  Council,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  will  pay  to  investors  all  over  the  country  about 
seven  millions  sterling,  and,  furthermore,  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  National  Debt.  In  this 
way  eleven  or  twelve  millions  sterling  will  be  paid  away  all  over 
the  country.  But,  as  most  of  this  sum  will  be  re-invested,  the 
money  will  be  sent  back  to  London  for  that  purpose,  and  will  be 
paid  into  the  private  and  joint-stock  banks.  Therefore,  people 
argue,  in  the  course  of  next  month  the  supply  of  loanable  capital 
in  the  outside  market  will  be  greatly  increased;  while  the  Bank 
of  England  will  be  depleted  of  many  millions  it  now  holds.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  the  outside  market 
must  fall.  Then  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  great  financial 
houses  which  have  arranged  for  the  issue  of  new  loans  and  Com¬ 
panies.  The  new  issues  will  enable  foreign  countries  to  take 
more  and  more  gold.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  decline  in 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  will  enable  the  shipments  of 
gold  which  were  lately  stopped  to  be  resumed  again.  We  are 
inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whether  there  will  be  such  a  fall  in 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  early  in  January  as  is  generally 
expected.  We  pointed  out  above  that  next  week  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  bill-brokers,  and  discount  houses  will  have  to 
repay  to  the  India  Council  about  five  millions  sterling  borrowed 
from  it.  And,  as  the  joint-stock  banks  will  hardly  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  lend  much,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  large  sum  will  have  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  We  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  think  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  will  have  to  be  so  borrowed.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case, 
then,  out  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  millions  which  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  India  Council  and  the  Home  Government  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  more  than  half — we  daresay  considerably  more 
than  half — will  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  outside  market  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  For  already,  before  the  real  pinch,  the  outside 
market  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
seems  to  us,  then,  extremely  improbable  that  the  supply  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  in  the  outside  market  will  be  so  largely  increased  as 
is  generally  assumed,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  so 
stripped  of  supplies.  Still  it  is  likely  that  the  money  market 
throughout  January  will  be  easier  than  it  has  been  in  December. 
There  will  be  some  increase  of  the  supply  in  the  outside  market. 
And  as  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  great  issuing  houses  to 
magnify  the  ease  in  the  market,  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
for  a  while  be  a  considerable  decline  in  rates.  We  are  by  no 
means,  therefore,  prepared  to  deny  that  the  danger  foreseen  by 
the  City  is  very  real.  The  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the 
present  moment  is  altogether  too  small.  Unquestionably  the  Bank 
lias  not  obtained  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  requires  to  make 
the  future  secure.  And,  lastly,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  gold  is  to  be  brought  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  New  York,  that  the  arrival  of  this  gold  will  tend  to  increase 
the  ease  in  the  market  in  January,  and  therefore  to  increase  very 
considerably  the  danger  later  in  the  year. 

Whether  the  danger  proves  real  or  whether  it  is  averted  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England.  W  e 
have  just  pointed  out  that,  while  it  will  have  to  pay  away  in  the 
first  week  of  February  the  immense  sum  now  held  by  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Home  Government  and  the  India  Council,  it  will 
have  to  receive,  on  the  other  hand,  from  those  indebted  to  it  in 
the  outside  market  at  least  half  as  much  as  it  pays  away,  and 
probably  considerably  more  than  half  as  much.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  still  have  the  means  at  its  disposal  of  controlling  the  outside 
market  if  it  acts  with  promptitude  and  decision.  By  borrowing 
upon  Consols,  Indian  Government  Stock,  and  other  securities,  it 
can  obtain  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  supply  of  loanable  capital 


in  the  outside  market  that  practically  it  can  determine  rates  in 
that  market.  No  doubt  to  do  so  will  cost  much  ;  but,  when  once 
it  has  obtained  the  money,  it  will  be  able  to  lend  it  again  at  a 
higher  rate  than  it  has  borrowed  at,  and  thus  to  repay  itself.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  time  during  which  it  will  need  to  borrow  money  is  not 
long.  On  New  Year’s  Day  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year 
begins,  and  in  that  quarter  the  proportion  of  the  revenue  to  be 
collected  is  very  much  larger  than  in  any  other  quarter.  Early 
in  February  the  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  greatly  exceed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer 
and,  as  all  the  taxes,  when  collected,  are  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bank  of  England  will  be  steadily  increasing  day  by  day,  while 
the  supply  in  the  outside  market  will  be  as  steadily  decreasing. 
In  the  regular  course  of  things,  then,  the  Bank  of  England  ought 
to  obtain  control  of  the  outside  market  about  (lie  middle  of  !eb- 
ruary,  and  to-retain  it  until  the  middle  of  March,  or  somewhat 
later.  The  temptation,  no  doubt,  will  bo  strong  to  let  things 
take  their  course  during  January,  and  to  trust  to  the  collection  ol 
the  revenue  to  give  to  the  Bank  control  of  the  market  without 
cost  to  itself.  But  if  the  Directors  yield  to  the  temptation  they 
will  probably  cause  much  trouble  in  the  market.  It  is  notorious 
that  there  are  many  new  loans  and  Companies  to  be  brought  out, 
and  it  is  also  notorious  that  gold  is  wanted  by  many  foreign 
countries.  Therefore  the  probability  is  that,  should  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  let  things  drift  in  January,  gold  will 
begin  to  be  exported  again.  The  City  will  in  consequence  be 
alarmed.  And  the  Directors  will  then ‘have  to  act  when  much 
mischief  has  been  done,  and  when  perhaps  they  will  have  to  incur 
greater  expense  than  they  need  have  incurred  had  they  acted 
earlier  and  of  their  own  motion.  Besides,  it  a  high  rate  of 
discount  is  maintained  during  January  and  February  and  well 
into  March,  it  is  almost  certain  that  gold  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  attracted  to  London.  Upon  the  Continent  and  in 
the  United  States  the  tendency  is  for  the  money  market  to 
be  easy  during  the  first  half '  of  the  year,  coin  and  notes 
then  flow  back  from  agricultural  districts  to  the  great 
banking  centres,  and  the  accumulation  of  money  in  these 
centres  tends  to  force  down  the  rates  of  interest  and  dis¬ 
count.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rates  ol  interest  and 
discount  will  be  comparatively  low  in  the  great  Continental 
and  American  cities  during  the  next  three  months,  and  if  those 
rates  are  kept  comparatively  high  here  gold,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  be  sent  to  London,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  it  can 
be  employed  more  profitably  than  abroad.  Thus  by  vigorous  and 
prompt  action  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  it  in 
their  power  during  the  next  three  months  to  replenish  their  stock 
of  gold,  and  thereby  to  increase  largely  their  reserve.  ^  If  they 
neglect  to  do  so  tiie  opportunity  will  have  passed  for  many 
months,  the  situation  will  in  all  likelihood  become  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  the  summer  advances,  and  it  will  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  the  autumn  passes  away  without  serious  trouble  in  the  money 
market.  We  have  so  far  been  assuming  that  no  political  com¬ 
plications  occur,  that  there  is  no  break  down  of  speculation  on 
the  Continental  bourses,  that  there  are  no  failures  of  crops  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  I11  short,  that  there  is  no  untoward  accident, 
but  that  everything  goes  smoothly.  Suppose,  however,  that  there 
are  political  complications,  such  as  a  revolution  in  Servia  or  a 
war  scare  like  we  had  two  years  ago,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
bourse  or  financial  crisis  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  It  is  evident  that  the 
consequences  to  our  own  money  market,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  reserve  is  so  small,  would  be  serious.  And  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  confidently  that  political  complications 
will  not  occur  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  all  the  more  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  realize  at 
once  the  magnitude  of  their  responsibility,  and  to  act  consequently 
with  promptitude  and  decision. 


FOUR-DIMENSIONAL  MORALITY. 

MOST  people  know  that  space— proper  space,  that  is,  such  as 
we  live  in — has  three  dimensions.  Any  given  piece  of  space 
you  can  measure  in  three  ways — along  from  end  to  end,  across 
from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down  from  top  to  bottom,  or  fr  m 
bottom  to  top — and  then,  when  you  know  the  shape  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  you  know  all  about  it.  ”  It  has  pleased  different  persons, 
chiefly  mathematicians,  to  speculate  upon  the  characteristics  of 
space  with  only  two  dimensions  and  of  space  with  four  dimensions. 
The  human  mind  is  so  made  that  it  cannot  imagine  anything 
about  four-dimensional  space,  except  by  an  ingenious  artifice 
based  upon  a  tremendous  and  entirely  irrational  assumption. 
The  assumption  is  that  four-dimensional  space,  if  there  is  any, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  proper  space  as  proper  space  would 
bear  to  two-dimensional  space  if  there  were  any.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  imagine  space  with  only  two  dimensions,  though  it  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  The  following  suggestions  are  common¬ 
place  to  persons  skilled  in  some  branches  of  mathematics,  but 
may  be  useful  in  enabling  those  whose  learning  lies  in  other 
directions,  and  who  have  not  previously  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  analogical  extension 
to  morality  of  some  of  the  theories  of  dimension  hitherto  prin¬ 
cipally  studied  in  relation  to  physical  phenomena. 

Space  in  two  dimensions  would  be  space  in  which  nothing  had 
any  thickness,  in  which  motion  might  be  along  or  across,  or 
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towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  but  never  up  or  down.  To  tlie 
inhabitants  of  such  space  the  words  up  and  down,  high  and  low, 
deep  and  shallow,  thick,  thin,  level,  and  so  forth,  would  have  no 
meaning.  They  would  not  be  able  to  think  of  any  such  ideas. 
They  would  say,  or  the  impulsive  ones  among  them  would,  that 
space  was  infinite  because  you  could  go  infinitely  far  east,  west, 
north,  south,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  but  that  if  a  thing  was 
neither  east,  west,  north,  nor  south  of  where  they  were  (on  the 
same  level),  it  was  nowhere,  because  there  was  nowhere  else  for 
it  to  be,  and  that,  therefore,  it  did  not  exist.  Suppose  they  had 
something  they  wanted  to  keep,  and  they  made  a  ring  round  it, 
they  would  assert  it  to  be  absolutely  enclosed,  just  as  we  should 
assert  a  thing  to  be  absolutely  enclosed  which  was  shut  up  in  a 
hollow  sphere ;  and  they  would  assert  with  absolute  confidence 
that,  if  the  substance  of  the  ring  was  opaque,  no  one  could  see 
what  was  inside  it,  and  also  that  no  one  could  possibly  take  the 
enclosed  substance  away  without  breaking  the  ring.  But  if  a 
three-dimensional  person  came  upon  the  scene  he  would  see 
merely  a  ring,  and  something  mysteriously  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  he  would  be  able  to  take  it  away  without 
touching  the  ring,  which  to  the  two-dimensional  people,  when 
the  ring  was  opened  and  the  contents  found  to  be  gone,  would 
appear  miraculous,  monstrous,  and  contrary  to  nature.  This  idea 
being  established,  and  the  arbitrary  assumption  2  :  3  : :  3  :  4  : 
being  firmly  made,  it  is  plausibly  alleged  that,  if  we  enclosed  an 
object  in  a  box,  rashly  confident  that,  as  long  as  the  box  re¬ 
mained  shut,  the  object,  since  it  could  not  be  removed  either  up 
or  down,  or  forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  right  or  left,  or  in  any 
mixture  of  those  directions,  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  box  at 
all,  and  there  came  along  a  four-dimensional  person,  that  person 
would  see  the  thing  lying  in  the  box,  would  wonder  why  it  did  not 
fall  out  in  some  fourth  direction  which  we  cannot  imagine,  would 
take  hold  of  it  without  touching  the  box,  and  would  walk  away 
with  it.  Another  illustration  of  the  theoretical  possibilities  of 
dimensions  is  that  what  we  call  a  solid  thing — that  is,  a  thing  in 
three  dimensions — when  it  intercepts  light,  casts  a  shadow  which 
has  only  two  dimensions  and  has  no  thickness.  Similarly,  it  is 
argued,  when  light  fell  upon  a  thing  in  four  dimensions,  it  would 
cast  a  shadow  of  three  dimensions.  Of  course  these  speculations 
need  not  stop  at  four  dimensions.  They  generally  do,  even 
among  mathematicians,  because  it  is  complicated  enough  to 
speculate  about  one  unintelligible  direction  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  exist  space  of  many  other  varieties,  and 
perhaps  there  does.  Anybody  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  on 
its  own  account  may  read  a  pretty  and  quite  easy  discussion  of  it 
in  a  little  book  called  Flatland,  published  not  long  ago. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  the  introduction 
among  us  of  persons  capable  of  perceiving  and  making  use  of  a  fourth 
dimension  would  give  rise  to  remarkable  events,  and  call  for  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  our  most  firmly  cherished  beliefs  and 
the  modification  of  some  of  our  most  immemorially  beloved 
prejudices.  Such  persons  would — or  might — be  able  to  remove 
themselves  from  our  ken  in  the  incomprehensible  direction  at  any 
moment  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  to  remove  not  only 
themselves,  but  our  most  cherished  belongings,  and  no  precau¬ 
tions  that  we  could  take  would  be  of  any  avail  against  them. 
They  would  also  be  able  to  intrude — to  take  the  most  horrible 
instance  imaginable — in  a  Cabinet  Council,  though  all  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  Her  Majesty  might  be  guarding  the  ex¬ 
alted  premises  all  round,  and  on  the  roof  above  and  in  the  cellars 
beneath.  Worse  even  than  this,  they  might,  if  they  were 
strong  enough,  approach,  unseen  and  unheard,  and  whisk  us 
off  into  some  place,  the  character  or  direction  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  of,  and  where  we  should  be  as  much 
at  a  loss  how  to  behave  as  a  shadow  torn  from  the  wall  and  set 
up  on  end  on  a  table  between  two  philosophers.  Happily  we  are 
able  to  believe,  with  all  proper  deference  to  Spiritualists,  Tlieo- 
sophists,  and  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  that  no  such  persons 
have  yet  made  any  serious  intrusions  upon  the  space  with  which 
we  are  to  some  extent  acquainted. 

But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  a  similar  phenomenon  has  not 
upset  the  old  familiar  conditions  of  the  world  of  morality.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  has. 
Eor  instance,  in  proper  morality,  which  for  purposes  of  convenient 
analogy  we  may  describe  as  three-dimensional  morality,  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  a  lie.  It  is  wrong  to  steal.  It  is  wrong  to  murder.  It  is  wrong 
to  betray  your  friends  and  to  run  away  from  your  enemies.  It  is 
wrong  to  deviate — even  occasionally — from  humanity  in  regard 
to  animals.  But  to  a  mind  which  dwells  in  and  understands  four¬ 
dimensional  morality  it  may  be  right  to  do  each  and  all  of  these 
things.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Radical  asserts  that  Mr. 
Mandeville  died  in  consequence  of  the  rigours  of  political  imprison¬ 
ment.  Suppose  that  it  is  then  conclusively  proved  to  him.  by  records 
the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  which  he  cannot  and  does  not 
deny,  that  Mr.  Mandeville  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  lie  admits 
that  the  proof  has  come  to  his  knowledge  by  declaring,  in  writing 
under  his  hand,  that  what  he  said  as  true  was  true,  but  that  he 
never  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Then  he  makes  his  original  statement  over  again.  According  to 
three-dimensional  morality,  this  is  stating,  in  order  to  gain  a 
party  end,  what  you  know  not  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  reprehensible 
conduct.  But,  if  you  look  at  the  question,  not  merely  in  three, 
but  in  four,  dimensions,  it  may,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  be  ex- 
cessivelv  high-minded  and  honourable  behaviour.  It  may  be 
right,  when  considered  in  four  dimensions,  to  send  an  officer 
to  a  post  of  great  danger  when  you  can  gain  momentary  popu¬ 


larity  by  doing  so,  and  leave  him  there  to  die  when  you 
think  the  expense  of  saving  him  would  not  be  popular.  (This-, 
by  the  way,  is  a  particularly  pregnant  instance.  If  General 
Gordon  had  been — as  very  likely  he  ought,  by  four-dimensional 
morality,  to  have  been — a  four-dimension-man,  he  could  at 
any  time  have  left  Khartoum,  and  brought  the  garrison  and  the 
fugitives  away  with  him,  and  in  this  case  the  suggestion  that  lie 
was  not  surrounded,  but  only  hemmed  in,  was  one  of  the  highest 
practical  importance.)  It  may  be  right,  four-dimensionally,  to 
take  at  the  same  time  the  pay  of  your  Sovereign  and  the  votes  of 
her  enemies  while  devoting  yourself  exclusively  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  hitter.  It  seems  probable  that  some  of  our 
contemporaries  must  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  four-dimen¬ 
sional  morality,  because  it  is  really  not  possible  to  justify  a  good 
many  of  their  recent  proceedings  by  reference  to  any  less  extra- 
mundane  standard. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  Trinummus,  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  is  performed  at  Westminster,  should  be  decidedly  the 
dullest  of  the  four  comedies  which  form  the  cycle.  Modern 
critics  confirm  the  verdict  of  antiquity  that  Terence,  with  all  his- 
grace  of  style  and  neatness  of  construction,  is  inferior  to  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  vis  comica  ;  but  those  whose  only  opportunity  of 
judging  in  the  matter  occurs  at  the  annual  performance  in  the 
long  dormitory  must  wonder  on  what  grounds  this  opinion  is 
based.  It  is,  we  believe,  only  about  forty  years  since  the 
Trinummus  was  substituted  for  the  EunucJius  of  Terence ;  and 
some  ten  performances  of  the  play  hardly  constitute  a  tradition 
which  may  not  be  broken  ;  so  we  will  hope  that  four  years  hence 
a  play — say,  the  Aulularia — more  representative  of  the  genius  of 
Plautus  may  take  its  place.  In  the  Trinummus  the  first  act  is 
taken  up  by  Callicles’s  explanation  of  his  seeming  treachery  to> 
his  absent  friend ;  the  second  and  third  by  the  rather  trivial 
questions  whether  the  sister  of  Lesbonicus  shall  be  given  in 
marriage  to  his  prosperous  friend  with  or  without  a  dower,  and 
how  the  trustee,  Callicles,  is  to  supply  the  dower  without  either 
bringing  odium  on  himself  or  leading  the  spendthrift  brother  of 
the  bride  to  suspect  that  his  father  has  left  money  in  Athens  on 
which  he  may  perhaps  lay  his  hands.  The  fourth  act  contains 
all  the  fun  and  most  of  the  action  of  the  play.  The  best  scene  of 
all  is,  of  course,  that  in  which  the  Sycophant,  dressed  as  an  out¬ 
landish  foreigner,  and  bearing  to  Callicles  supposed  letters  from 
Charmides,  meets  Charmides  himself,  who  has  just  returned  from 
abroad.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  unlucky  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Philli- 
more,  who  played  Charmides  on  the  first  night,  suddenly  fell  ill,  and 
his  part  had  to  be  taken  on  Monday  at  a  few  hours’  notice  by 
another  actor.  The  substitute  gallantly  did  his  best,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparation,  his  best  was  very 
good  ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  he  should  be  letter- 
perfect,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  fine  scene  of  the  play  was 
inevitably  injured.  All  the  more  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Ms. 
Clarke  for  his  performance  of  the  Sycophant.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  put  out  by  having  a  strange  colleague,  whom  he 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  own  freedom  from  any  show  of 
nervousness.  Ilis  make-up  was  very  good,  except  that  the  white¬ 
ness  of  his  arms  was  rather  at  variance  with  his  sunburnt  face  ; 
the  calm  assurance  of  his  manner,  and  his  evident  enjoyment  of 
the  joke,  were  as  good  as  his  delivery  of  the  outburst  of  vigorous 
impudence  with  which  the  Sycophant  leaves  the  stage  after 
Charmides  has  revealed  himself.  There  was  a  delightful  touch 
of  fatuity  in  the  self-satisfied  air  with  which  I10  spoke  the  words 
“Ltille  me  exomavit,  ita  sum  ornatus,”  and  the  narration  of 
his  remarkable  adventures  up  the  river  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter 
was  given  with  an  air  which  had  just  the  right  degree  of  exag¬ 
gerated  sincerity.  The  acting  was,  indeed,  good  all  round  ;  and, 
though  we  may  have  seen  on  the  Westminster  stage  better  indi¬ 
vidual  actors,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  year  in  which  the  general 
standard  of  performance  was  better.  As  the  Trinummus  is  the 
least  interesting  of  the  four  plays,  so  Stasimus  is  the  dullest  of 
the  slaves  who  play  leading  parts  in  them.  lie  has  really  little 
to  do  except  to  urge  his  ruined  but  proud  young  master  to  let  his 
sister  be  married  without  a  dower  ;  for  his  drunken  moralizing  in 
the  fourth  act  is  a  thing  quite  apart  from  the  action  of  the  play, 
and  is  not  in  itself  very  amusing.  Mr.  Olivier  made  all  that  was 
to  be  made  of  the  part,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  little  wanting 
in  vigour  at  the  end  of  Act  II.,  when  Stasimus,  with  the  reiterated 
entreaty  “  I  modo,’’  fairly  thrustshishesitatingandreluctant  master 
within  Philto’s  door.  Of  the  four  old  men,  Mr.  J.  S,  I’hillimore 
as  Callicles  was  best,  but  all  were  competent.  Perhaps  the 
best-played  parts  of  all  were  those  which  are  most  difficult  and 
generally  least  satisfactory — the  two  young  men.  Mr.  Preece,  as 
the  rather  consciously  good  young  man,  Lysiteles,  and  Mr. 
Whitaker,  as  the  dissolute  but  generous  Lesbonicus,  were  equally 
meritorious.  The  former  failed,  or  rather  did  not  attempt,  to 
assume  the  slight  air  of  priggishness  which  would  give  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  the  part,  and  which  it  rather  needs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  scene  with  Lesbonicus  in  the  third  act;  but  he  was 
vigorous,  and  moved  easily  on  the  stage,  and,  moreover,  looked 
the  part  well.  The  lines  describing  the  effects  of  love  were  espe¬ 
cially  well  delivered.  Mr.  Whitaker,  perhaps,  realized  more  fully 
the  character  which  he  was  playing.  The  pride  which  forbids 
Lesbonicus  to  let  his  sister  go  portionless  to  his  rich  friend  and 
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the  poor  man’s  proneness  to  take  offence  were  well  represented, 
both  in  voice  and  gesture,  and  always  with  a  certain  dignity, 
which  prevented  the  character  from  ever  appearing  either  ridi¬ 
culous  or  contemptible.  Both  these  actors,  and  also  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Callicles,  were  notably  good  in  the  Epilogue,  where 
modern  dress  seemed  to  give  them  greater  ease  and  assurance 
than  sandals  and  sleeveless  arms  permitted.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  elocution  was,  with  trifling  exceptions,  uniformly 
good  and  distinct ;  and  here,  again,  Messrs.  Preece  and  Whitaker 
were  irreproachable.  The  delivery  by  the  latter  of  the  closing 
lines  of  the  Epilogue  was  one  of  the  best  features  ot  the  whole 
performance.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  after  the  fifth  act  the 
Head-master  explained  the  circumstances  which  had  involved 
the  introduction  at  the  last  moment  of  an  unpractised  actor,  and 
the  audience  recognized  the  plucky  way  in  which  the  part  had 
been  undertaken  by  loud  shouts  for  Charmides — who,  however, 
modestly  refrained  from  answering  to  the  call. 

The  comparative  dulness  of  this  year’s  play  has  happily  not 
communicated  itself  to  the  Epilogue.  We  have  not  for  at  least 
eight  years  seen  one  so  well  constructed  or  so  brightly  written. 
Almost  every  prominent  topic  of  the  year  is  touched  upon,  yet 
every,  or  almost  every,  allusion  seems  to  arise  naturally,  nothing 
is  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  Familiar  tags  from  Latin  poets  are 
even  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  they  too  are  used  with  de¬ 
lightful  aptness,  and  seem  to  give  the  greatest  joy  to  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  men  whose  Latinity  is  something  rusty,  and 
who  are,  therefore,  quicker  to  recognize  old  friends  from  the 
classics  than  to  hail  new  acquaintances.  Another  good  point  in 
the  Epilogue  is,  that  it  is  written  with  more  reference  to  the  play 
which  precedes  it  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  of  late  years ; 
most  of  the  characters  reproduce  in  burlesque  fashion  the  features 
which  distinguish  them  in  the  Trinummus.  The  speech  of 
Charmides,  for  instance,  when  he  enters  from  his  parachute 
descent,  is  an  excellent  parody  of  the  thanksgiving  to  Neptune 
for  his  prosperous  voyage  which  opens  the  fourth  act. 

The  curtain  rises  on  Megaronides,  who  has  escaped  his  wife  and 
fled  to  the  seaside  under  pretext  of  business.  To  him  enters 
Callicles,  clad  in  waterproof,  and  armed  with  spade  and  bucket, 
neatly  suggestive  of  his  treasure-digging  operations  in  the  play. 
After  mutual  condolence  on  the  persistent  vitality  of  their  wives, 
in  the  course  of  which  Megaronides  exclaims,  “  Regem  me  Serviae 
oportuit  esse,”  Philto  enters,  telescope  in  hand,  full  of  alarms  of 
invasion.  He  is  followed  by  Stasimus,  complaining  of  the 
police : — 

Qui  nihil  ornantes  utilitate  carent. 

Philto’s  terrors  are  assuaged  by  the  arrival  of  Lysiteles,  as  a 
Volunteer.  He  is  eagerly  greeted  by  his  father  : — 

Macte  nova  virtute  puer  !  Patri®  una  cadentis 
Spes  !  o  dulce  decus  praesidiumque  meum  ! 

Custodes  terra:  dum  tales  suppeditantur, 

Haud  opus  invitos  cogere  in  arma  viros. 

But  when  Lysiteles  complains  that  “  nobis  haud  locus  ignis 
adest,”  and  asks  for  money,  Philto  abruptly  changes  his  tone  : — 

Tune  meos  nummos,  improbe  tiro,  petis  ? 

Sponte  tua  miles  parmaque  inglorius  alba, 

Sumptibus  in  reliquum  ludere  disce  tuis. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis — 

Venali  potius  milite  tutus  ero. 

Stasimus,  who  has  a  suitable  site  for  sale,  consoles  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  buy  the 
land.  Asked  what  they  want  with  land,  he  replies  : — 

Sunt  quoedam  arcaDa  silenda  ; 

Iluic  fortasse  solo  carbo  subesse  potest. 

The  Sycophant  now  appears  in  a  startling  check  suit,  at  which 
Callicles  exclaims : — 

Di,  quis  adest  ? 

Arrius  ? 

But  the  Sycophant  turns  out  to  be  a  private  detective  getting  up 
a  case  against  Callicles,  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  for  writ  ing  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers  on  the  failure  of  marriage.  The  dialogue  may 
here  speak  for  itself : — 

Meg.  Tu  Sackvillus  eris ;  scripta  cavere  decet. 

Cal.  Non  ego  sic  scripsi,  juro. 

Syc.  Mentiris  inepte — 

(Est  consuetudo) — litera  scripta  manet. 

Cal.  Litera  scripta  mea  !  o  mores  !  o  tempora !  falsa  est. 

Syc.  Falsa:  probanda  tamen  judicio  parium. 

Cal.  At  selecta  virum  cernat  commissio  rectum, 

Queis  sint  arbitrio  nomina  lecta  meo. 

A  toy  parachute  with  a  dummy  attached  now  falls  across  the 
scene,  and  Charmides  enters  in  acrobatic  costume.  After  his 
thanksgiving  to  “cselipotens  et  multipotens  Jupiter,”  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  he  explains  his  daring  by  his  poverty  : — 

Esuriens  in  eadum,  jusseris,  ibit. 

Philto,  who  has  been  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  telescope,  now 
annminces  that  the  enemy  is  in  sight,  and  soon  the  shout  of  the 
sailors  is  heard.  Lesbonicus  enters  as  a  naval  officer,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  ransom  from  the  town  in  ships  and  money.  The  alarm 
is  only  quelled  by  the  discovery  that  all  this  is  part  of  the  naval 
manoeuvres.  The  victory  is  disputed  by  Lysiteles,  until  the  two 
parties  are  soothed  by  the  declaration  of  Callicles  that  both  sides 
have  conquered.  Lesbonicus  then  addresses  the  audience  in  graver 
strain,  reminding  them  that  in  the  tercentenary  of  the  Armada 
we  can  scarcely  fear  invasion.  After  recalling  the  memory  of 


Old  Westminsters  who  served  their  country  well,  he  con¬ 
cludes  : — 

Rursus  et  hinc  venient  forte?,  si  cura  superstes 
Virtutis  steterit,  si  sine  labe  tides. 

Ibimus,  o  soeii,  quo  fundatricis  Eliss® 

Umbra  aget,  et  patri®  non  male  fidus  amor. 

Altogether,  we  have  never  before  been  so  well  amused  by  a 
Westminster  Epilogue,  good  as  some  have  been.  \V  hat  dulness 
there  was,  on  Monday  evening  at  any  rate,  was  in  the  audience, 
who  failed  to  take  up  some  of  the  points.  They  might,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven  for  missing  the  allusion  to  red  tape  in  the  line — 
T®niolis  rubris  Anglia  capta  perit — 

but  the  reference  made  to  the  Salt  ring  in  Lesbonicus’s  apology 
was  tolerably  obvious  : — 

Vos  veniam,  si  nos  sale  parcius  utimur,  oro  ; 

Crescit  mercatorum  arte  salis  pretium. 

The  Prologue  dealt  with  the  usual  topics,  but  was  of  more 
than  usual  importance,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  Lords  Lucan  and 
Devon,  both  Old  Westminsters.  The  lines  relating  to  the  former 
were  especially  happy  and  graceful : — 

Suo  senescens  pariter  bic  cum  sxculo 
Jam  Nestor  ®vom  p®ne  elauserat  triplex, 

Et  militari  principalis  ordine 

Quern  tenuit  annis  prastitit  faetis  locum  : 

Qui  bello  ut  imperare  fuerit  impiger, 

Inhospiialis  terra  testis  Taurica, 

Fususque  totiens  hostis,  obsesso  diu 
Ne  quis  Sebasti  subveniret  oppido, 

Testes  nives  nebul®que,  montium  juga 
Contempta  equitibus  igniumque  tonitrua. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

rpi-IE  active  and  sympathetic  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy 
1  Schools,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  has  very  courteously 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  supplement,  with  information  not 
hitherto  given  to  the  public,  the  account  of  “  Medal  Night  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ”  which  we  published  last  week.  By  the  light 
of  this  fresh  knowledge  of  the  internal  or  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  schools,  we  are  able  to  correct  our  impressions  on  one  or 
two  small,  but  not  unimportant,  points.  We  criticized  with  some 
severity  the  work  of  the  students  who  competed  for  two  prizes — 
the  Armitage  Prize,  for  a  sketch  of  a  picture  in  oils,  and  the 
Modelling  Composition  in  low  relief.  It  appears,  and  we  are 
glad  to  explain,  that  the  Armitage  Prize  is  competed  for  under 
the  following  very  trying  conditions.  The  Keeper  meets  the 
students  at  9  a.m.  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  reads  to  them  a  description  of  the  subject  selected  for  that 
purpose  on  the  previous  evening  by  the  Council.  The  students 
set  to,  then  and  there,  to  produce  a  sketch  of  the  subject,  and 
deliver  their  sketch  into  the  hands  of  the  Keeper  at  4  p.h.  on  the 
same  day.  From  the  general  outline  of  the  composition  they  are 
not,  then,  permitted  to  swerve  ;  but  two  days  more  are  allowed 
them  to  complete  the  sketch  in  black  and  white,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  exhibited  on  Medal  Night.  We  admit  at  once  that,  when 
we  consider  that  talented  and  experienced  painters  take  sometimes 
weeks  to  elaborate  the  composition  of  even  a  minor  work,  we 
have  no  right  to  measure  by  a  severe  standard  young  students 
who,  thus  taken  unawares,  have  to  evolve  a  difficult  composition 
in  seven  hours  without  an  opportunity  of  refreshing  themselves 
at  outside  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  Modelling  Composition,  it  seems,  is  carried  out  on  precisely 
the  same  lines  as  the  Armitage  Prize;  but,  as  the  process  of 
modelling  is  naturally  slower  than  that  of  painting  in  black  and 
white,  five  days  are  allowed  for  carrying  out  in  clay  the  design, 
the  wax  sketch  of  which  was  handed  in  to  the  Keeper  at  4  p.m. 
on  the  first  day.  Our  comparison,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Bates’s  bas- 
relief  of  “  Socrates  ”  with  the  little  impromptu  work  of  Mr.  Nye 
was  unconsciously  a  very  unfair  one,  since  the  Gold-medal  com¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Bates  was  done  at  full  leisure,  and  probably  cost 
the  sculptor  months  of  labour  and  arrangement ;  while  Mr.  Nye’s 
relief,  as  we  have  explained,  was  a  mere  improvisation.  We  are 
cdad  to  make  these  corrections,  and  we  believe  that  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  be  rightly  informed  upon  points  which  are  of 
not  a  little  importance  to  rising  artists. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  DRAMA, 
in. 

THERE  is  so  much  to  praise  in  the  intention  of  the  actor  of 
the  modern  school  that  it  is  not  without  some  compunction 
that  we  set  about  the  task  of  impeaching  the  system  of  which  he 
is  the  outcome  ;  indeed,  to  call  the  present  state  of  affairs  a 
system  is  justifiable  only  on  the  principle  of  “lucus  a  non 
lucendo.”  As  we  recently  pointed  out  when  treating  of  London 
and  the  provinces  as  dramatic  schools,  actors  are  no  longer 
thoroughly  grounded  in  their  art  by  the  varied  and  comprehensive 
experience  formerly  to  be  acquired  in  stock  companies  ;  the  ranks 
of  those  so  educated  grow  thinner  year  by  year.  While  they 
remain,  the  knowledge  how  to  reproduce  the  theatrical  methods 
of  a  bygone  generation  is  not  entirely  lost  to  us  ;  but,  such  educa¬ 
tion  being  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  stage  is  in  that  respect 
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living  on  its  capital,  and  unfortunately  a  not  inconsiderable  body 
of  actors  and  writers  on  theatrical  matters  appear  to  regard  the 
present  state  ot  allairs  as  the  subject  of  cordial  congratulation. 
The  worst  of  the  existing  situation  is,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
devise  any  practical  plan  promising  improvement ;  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  within  our  power  to  warn  lovers  of  the  stage  against 
learning  to  regard  its  very  defects  as  virtues — a  persistence  in 
which  error  cannot  but  render  doubly  hopeless  any  chance  of 
ameliorating  its  condition. 

The  new  school  of  acting  dates,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Bancrofts  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  most  praiseworthy  stand  against  the  absurd  arti¬ 
ficialities  and  conventionalities  then  in"  vogue  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  us  a  slight  but  masterly  sketch  of  how 
abominably  nature  was  misrepresented  by  the  comedies  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  how  “  a  fashionable  young  dog  of  the 
aristocracy  (the  character  was  played  by  Bulger,  a  meritorious 
man,  but  very  stout,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age)  was  dressed  in 
a  rhubarb-coloured  body-coat  with  brass  buttons,  a  couple  of 
under-waistcoats,  a  blue  satin  stock,  with  a  paste  brooch  in  it, 
and  an  eighteenpenny  cane,  which  he  never  let  out  of  his  hand, 
and  with  which  he  poked  fun  at  everybody.  Frank  Nightrake, 
on  the  contrary,  being  at  home,  was  attired  in  a  very  close- 
fitting  chintz  dressing-gown,  lined  with  glazed  red  calico,  and 
was  seated  before  a  large  pewter  tea-pot,  at  breakfast.”  And 
then,  after  happily  burlesquing  the  inflated  dialogue  then  current 
on  the  stage,  Thackeray  continues,  “  I  could  not  help  remarking 
how  like  the  comedy  was  to  life — how  the  gentlemen  always  say 
‘  thou,  and  ‘  prythee,’  and  ‘  go  to,’  and  talk  about  heathen  god¬ 
desses  to  each  other ;  how  when  there  is  a  serious  love-making 
between  a  gentleman  and  lady,  a  comic  attachment  invariably 
springs  up  between  the  valet  and  waiting-maid  of  each  ;  how 
Lady  Grace  Gadabout,  when  she  calls  upon  Rose  Ringdove  to 
pay  a  morning  visit,  appears  in  a  low  satin  dress,  with  jewels  in 
her  hair  ;  how  Saucebox,  her  attendant,  wears  diamond  brooches 
and  rings  on  all  her  fingers  ;  while  Mrs.  Tallyho,  on  the  other 
hand,  transacts  all  the  business  of  life  in  a  riding  habit,  and 
always  points  her  jokes  by  a  cut  of  the  whip.” 

We  have  transcribed  these  lines  because  they  satirize  with  ad¬ 
mirable  exactitude  the  very  points  in  which  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  has  of  late  been  made  ;  they  were  written  some  years  before 
the  new  school  of  acting  can  be  said  to  have  made  a  start,  but  the 
weak  points  Thackeray  singles  out  were  common  enough  up  to 
the  time  of  Robertson  ;  indeed,  the  concluding  passage  clearly 
points  to  the  character  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  in  London  Assur¬ 
ance — a  play  which  still  keeps  the  stage,  though  more,  we 
suspect,  irom  the  actors’  love  of  representing  its  showy  but 
overdrawn  characters  than  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  witness  it. 

What  playgoer  of  five-and-twenty  years’  standing  is  there  who 
cannot  remember  instances  of  the  too  mature  actor  of  juvenile 
parts,  whose  wardrobe  utterly  disregarded  all  recent  changes  of 
fashion,  and  of  the  other  absurdities  quoted  above  ? 

Mr.  Bancroft  himself  tells  us,  in  his  and  his  wife’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  how  new  and  bold  a  departure  from  existing  con¬ 
ventionality  it  was  considered  when  he  refused  to  invest  the  part  of 
Captain  Hawtree  with  an  extravagant  appearance,  and  attired  him¬ 
self  tor  that  part  in  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  wig  in  which  he  might 
have  walked  through  the  West-end  of  London  without  attracting 
any  special  attention,  flow  delighted  fashionable  audiences  were 
with  a  system  which  replaced  the  grossest  caricature  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  manners  and  customs,  with  the  closest  and  most 
faithful  reproduction  was  at  once  proved  by  the  rapid  bounds  by 
which  the  theatre  at  which  that  system  first  saw  the  light  pro¬ 
gressed  in  public  esteem.  The  managers  of  other  houses,  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  success  which  attended  this  new  competitor  for 
public  favour,  at  first  attempted  to  explain  it  away,  but  ended  by 
copying  much  of  their  rivals’  method ;  and  the  new  school  thus 
spread  from  the  stage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  to  the  other 
theatres  of  London. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reform  in  matters  of  detail 
•which  the  new  school  accomplished  should  have  been  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  the  vigour  and  life  of  the  drama  itself.  In  a 
happy  hour,  and  not  before  it  was  sorely  needed,  came  the  change 
which  banished  the  high-flown  dialogue,  with  its  flowery  meta¬ 
phors  and  ill-placed  classical  allusions,  the  stagey  dress  and 
bearing  of  the  old  school,  and  gave  us  in  its  stead  a  school  of 
actors  and  authors  which  strives,  at  any  rate,  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  though  it  be  only  to  a  part  of  it,  and  that  not  the 
most  important.  The  fact  is,  the  new  school  bears  still  indelibly 
impressed  upon  it,  after  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  stamp  of 
the  author  and  the  theatre  which  gave  it  birth.  Recognizing  the 
utter  want  of  resemblance  between  the  stage-talk  of  the  day  and 
the  conversation  of  contemporary  society,  Robertson  modelled  his 
dialogue  with  microscopic  accuracy  “from  the  life”;  his  cha¬ 
racters  were  seldom  stirred  by  deep  emotion ;  but  when  so  moved, 
instead  of  indulging  in  lengthy  tirades,  tearing  their  hair,  or,  in  a 
word,  “  letting  themselves  go,”  as  the  phrase  runs — a  pause,  a 
sigh,  another  pause,  a  look,  and  so  on,  expressed  the  situation. 
The  object  of  this  change  was,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  action  within 
the  bounds  which  would  not  in  real  life  be  exceeded  by  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  the  fictitious  characters  belonged,  and  as 
such  it  was  praiseworthy  enough.  But  by  its  well-nigh  universal 
acceptance  the  scope  both  of  dramatist  and  actor  has  been  seriously 
narrowed;  all  delineation  of  the  passions  must  be  kept  down  to, 
as  it  were,  a  drawing-room  level.  The  extremely  small  size  of 


the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  in  which  these  principles  first 
obtained,  and  of  many  more  recently-erected  houses,  in  which 
they  have  since  been  elaborated,  are  particularly  favourable  to 
their  successful  employment.  The  “  reserved  force  ”  and  “  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion  ”  of  modern  acting,  depending  more  on  a  look  or 
a  gesture  than  on  words  for  the  expression  of  sentiment,  can  only 
produce  effect  in  a  house  where  the  actor  is  removed  from  the 
spectator  no  further  than  he  might  be  in  a  room.  It  did  not 
escape  observant  eyes  that,  when,  for  purposes  of  benefits  and  the 
like,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  company  migrated  temporarily  to' 
larger  theatres,  the  “  business  ”  which  had  been  most  successful 
on  their  own  stage  seemed  entirely  devoid  of  significance. 

Still,  as  the  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre 
flourished  unabated,  so  also  flourished  and  increased  the  new 
school  of  actors.  That  its  efforts  are  uniformly  successful  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  averred  by  any  who  desire 
to  see  on  the  stage  any  more  lively  display  of  the'  passions  or 
humours  of  life  than  they  can  witness  for  nothing  in  their  own 
houses.  Through  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  it  traces  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  Theatre  Royal  Back-drawing-room.  The  dread 
of  over-accentuating  any  display  of  the  feelings  has  led  to  a 
diluted  method  of  playing  what  should  be  strong  scenes,  and  a 
half-hearted  handling  of  strong  characters,  which  have  so  long- 
prevailed  throughout  the  London  theatres  that  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  expect  a  full-bodied  performance,  instinct  with  life  and 
passion,  save  from  a  few  players  of  the  old  regime. 

Debarred  alike  from  the  newly-formulated  traditions  of  the 
modern  school  and  by  his  personal  lack  of  experience  from  ade¬ 
quately  attacking  what  should  be  the  main  object  of  his  art,  the 
actor  of  to-day  expends  his  ingenuity  in  the  elaboration  of  detail. 
His  performances  may  be  wanting  in  force  or  humour;  but  liis- 
clothes  are  certain  to  be  admirably  cut,  his  wig  fits  him  to  a 
nicety,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  false  scalp  joins  his 
own.  When  he  comes  to  wear  the  dress  of  some  bygone  period 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  appearance  is  frequently  less  happy. 
To  move  with  ease  in  all  sorts  of  costume,  nay,  even  to  put  them 
on  with  propriety,  comes  naturally  to  but  very  few  ;  by  the  vast 
majority  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  constant  practice — practice 
such  as  is  now  hardly  to  be  obtained,  let  the  actor  seek  it  where 
lie  will.  The  knowledge  of  dancing,  fencing,  broad-sword  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  like,  which  was  to  at  least  a  superficial  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  actor  under  the  old  regime,  gave  to  him  an  easy 
carriage  and  freedom  of  movement  which  his  successor  of  to-day 
cannot  boast ;  it  is  useless  in  the  expensive  revivals  to  which  we- 
are  now  accustomed  to  ransack  museums  and  galleries  that  the 
accuracy  of  costumes  may  be  ensured,  when  those  costumes  are 
placed  on  the  backs  of  actors  by  whose  awkwardness,  under  un¬ 
familiar  circumstances,  they  are  rendered  ridiculous. 

The  improvement  in  the  actor’s  wig  is  certainly,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  a  subject  for  unalloyed  congratulation.  The  wig  of  olden 
times  had  one  merit,  if  no  more— it  was,  at  any  rate,  honest ;  it 
was  a  wig,  and  it  pretended  to  be  nothing  else  ;  nowadays  it  is 
hard  even  for  the  most  practised  eye  to  tell  the  false  from  the 
real,  and  not  only  is  the  wig-maker’s  work  true  to  nature,  but  it 
is  also  often  true  to  art ;  we  see  wigs  with  such  an  amount  of 
“  character  ”  (as  the  stage  phrase  goes)  in  them,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  speculate  whether,  while  the  stage  has  gained  an 
admirable  “artist  in  hair,  it  may  not  have  lost  an  ing'enious 
actor. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

NEITHER  the  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James’s  Hall  nor  the 
Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  been  very 
interesting  this  month.  At  the  former  the  absence  (owing  to 
indisposition)  of  Mme.  Neruda  made  itself  felt,  although  her  place 
was  filled  bv  that  excellent  artist,  Herr  Straus.  On  December  3 
Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  made  a  welcome  reappearance,  playing 
as  her  solo  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  29,  No.  3.  Her 
performance,  in  every  respect  an  excellent  one,  was  received  with 
unusual  warmth  by  the  audience  ;  but  the  most  interesting  and 
best  played  number  of  the  programme  was  Brahms’s  Quartet  in 
G  minor,  Op.  25,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  in 
which  Miss  Zimmermann  was  joined  by  Messrs.  Straus,  Gibson, 
and  Piatti.  The  performance  was  an  extremely  fine  one,  the 
pianist  especially  distinguishing  herself  by  an  exceptional  display 
of  fire  and  spirit.  The  vocalist  on  this  occasion  was  Mrs.  Henschel, 
who  sang  Mendelssohn’s  “  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,”  Brahms’s 
“  Meine  Lieb’  ist  grim,”  and  a  Spinning-wheel  Song  by  her  husband, 
who  acted  as  accompanist.  On  the  following  Monday  Mme. 
Essipoft  was  the  pianist.  The  fog  had  the  effect  of  appreciably 
diminishing  the  audience,  and  the  concert  was  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
standard,  though  mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Thorndike’s  singing 
of  a  new  song  of  Mr.  Gerard  Cobb’s,  with  a  violoncello  obbligato 
by  Signor  Piatti.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  Chappell  relied  once  more 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  Brahms’s  new  “  Gipsy  Songs.”  The 
charm  of  these  compositions  in  no  way  diminishes  at  every  hear¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  received  with  as  much  enthusiasm  on  the  17th 
as  on  their  first  production  a  month  ago.  The  applause  with 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss  Little,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare 
were  greeted  was  certainly  well  deserved.  A  more  finished  per¬ 
formance  has  not  been  heard  for  some  time ;  it  is  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  part -singing.  The  rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
Mendelssohn’s  String  Quartet,  Op.  44,  No.  1,  Mozart’s  Clarinet 
Trio,  No.  4,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Presto  Scherzando  for  Pianoforte 
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Solo.  The  pianist  was  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  whose  improvement 
this  season  has  been  very  marked.  She  hardly  has  strength 
enough  for  the  accompaniments  to  the  Brahms  “Gipsy  Songs, 
which  are  apt  to  be  overpowered  by  the  voices ;  but  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Mendelssohn  solo  was  admirable,  and,  though  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  programme,  had  the  effect  of  almost  stopping 
the  usual  procession  along  the  gangways  of  the  ill-mannered 
people  who  like  to  make  their  exits  to  the  sound  of  good  music. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  December  1st,  Mme.  Essipoff  played 
Schumann’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  and  solos  by  Paderewski  and 
Chopin.  The  former  was  not  a  performance  which  gave  anv  plea¬ 
sure.  Schumann’s  music  is  evidently  unsuited  to  Mme.  Essipoft  s 
style,  and,  when  the  Russian  pianist  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
music  she  plays,  the  uncertainty  and  coarseness  of  her  execution 
is  only  too  apparent.  On  this  occasion  she  was  certainly  at  her 
worst,  and  the  effect  of  -the  Concerto  was  very  different  to  what 
it  usually  produces.  The  only  novelty  in  the  programme  was  an 
orchestral  piece,  “  Fantastischer  Zug,”  arranged  by  Moszkowski 
from  one  of  his  pianoforte  duets.  It  is  a  somewhat  trivial  work, 
in  the  style  of  the  “  Turkish  Patrol,”  which  used  to  be  heard  only 
too  often  on  German  bands  a  few  years  ago.  The  programme  also 
included  Bennett’s  charming  Fantasia-Overture,  “Paradise  and 
the  Peri,”  and  Schumann’s  “  Rhenish  Symphony,”  both  of  which 
were  played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Manns’s  orchestra.  The  vocal 
music,  as,  unfortunately,  is  usually  the  case  at  these  concerts,  was 
far  inferior  to  the  instrumental.  Mile.  Carlotta  Badia  may 
be  acceptable  in  a  drawing-room,  but  she  is  not  fit  to  sing  in  a 
large  concert-room  like  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  her 
choice  of  songs  was  singularly  inappropriate.  The  concert  on 
December  8  contained  only  two  numbers  which  deserve  un¬ 
restricted  praise.  These  were  Mozart’s  G  minor  Symphony,  and 
Berlioz’s  Overture,  “Les  Francs  Juges.”  Following  his  usual 
habit  with  regard  to  French  music,  Mr.  Manns  placed  the  latter 

_ one  of  the  composer’s  most  interesting  orchestral  works — - 

at  the  end  of  a  long  programme,  when  most  of  the  audience 
were  tired,  and  many  had  left.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  amateurs  should  not  occasionally  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  such  works  under  better  circumstances ;  to 
ask  an  audience  to  listen  attentively  to  Berlioz,  or  even  to 
Saint-Saens  or  Chabrier,  after  two  hours  of  music,  is  to  expect 
too  much.  The  programme  on  this  occasion  began  with  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  Overture  to  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  work 
which  might  well  have  changed  places  with  Berlioz's  “  Francs 
Juges.”  At  the  Savoy  Theatre  it  answers  its  purpose,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  right  place;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  provoking 
comparisons  with  the  music  usually  heard  there,  its  weaknesses 
were  only  too  apparent.  Another  work  which  would  have  been 
pleasantly  missed  from  the  programme  was  Herr  Praeger’s  preten¬ 
tious  “  Symphonic  Prelude  ”  to  Byron’s  Manfred.  Considering  that 
Schumann  has  written  music  to  Manfred  which  contains  some  of 
his  best  orchestral  writing,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Herr  Praeger 
should  have  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  subject,  and  still  more 
why  Mr.  Manns  should  have  revived  his  “Symphonic  Prelude” 
after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  respectable 
piece  of  music ;  but  its  extreme  length  and  ponderous  character 
make  it  very  wearying  to  listen  to.  At  the  same  concert 
M.  Marsick  played  Wieniawski’s  commonplace  Violin  Concerto  in 
D  (Op.  22)— a  work  which  requires  a  greater  performer  than 
the  Belgian  violinist  to  make  acceptable.  The  programme  also 
included  songs  by  Mile.  Antoinette  Trebelli ;  Schubert  s  Psalm, 
«  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”  originally  written  for  female  chorus 
and  pianoforte,  but  performed  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment 
arranged  by  Mr.  Manns ;  and  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  s  fine  and 
spirited  ballad  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  “  Lord  Ullin  s  Daughter; 
The  Crystal  Palace  Choir  is  not  a  refined  body  of  singers,  but  even 
the  shortcomings  of  the  performance  could  not  deprive  Mr. 
MacCunn’s  work  of  its  picturesqueness  and  vigour.  The  orchestral 
colouring  is  occasionally  apt  to  be  crude,  and  the  composer  seems 
too  much  inclined  to  use  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and  not 
to  understand  the  value  of  reserve ;  but  these  are  the  faults  of 
youth,  and  the  ballad  as  a  whole  is  certainly  a  most  promising 
production,  if  not  a  great  work  of  genius.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  success  it  has  met  with  will  not  turn  the  composer's  head. 
He  has  still  much  to  learn,  and  with  the  great  talent  he  evidently 
possesses,  it  only  remains  with  himself  to  decide. whether  he  will 
attain  a  high  position,  or  be  content  with  remaining  the  idol  of  a 
small  clique. 

Of  the  performance  of  Dr.  Parry’s  Judith  at  theCrystalPalace  last 
Saturday  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  much  pleasure.  The 
dismal  fog  which  prevailed  outside  seemed  to  have  affected  both 
singers  and  orchestra ;  for  the  soloists  and  chorus  were  out  of 
voice,  and  the  band  was  not  only  at  variance  with  the  conductor, 
but  made  more  than  one  serious  mistake.  Dr.  Mackenzie  took 
the  tempi  much  faster  than  at  the  performance  in  the  previous 
week  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  so  far  the  work  gained;  but, 
curiously  enough,  he  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  hurried 
the  rallentandos  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all  the  effect  they 
should  have  made.  The  soloists  were  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brereton,  who  replaced  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene,  and  Mr.  Barton  M'Guckin,  who  sang  the  music 
allotted  to  Manasseh,  instead  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  The  latter 
change  was  by  no  means  an  improvement,  though  Mr.  M'Guckin, 
like  his  predecessor,  produced  a  great  effect  by  his  singing  of  the 
air,  “  God  breaketli  the  battle.”  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
the  composer  was  called  on  to  the  platform  with  much  enthusiasm. 


A  SAD  CASE. 

I  WENT  to  see  an  old  M.P. — I  will  not  now  delay 
To  give  his  name  and  party,  but  will  call  him  Mr.  Iv. 

And  as,  when  last  I  met  him,  he  was  hearty,  hale,  and  gay, 

I  was  shocked  to  find  him  looking  pale  and  ill,  and  old,  and  grev . 
But  when  I  asked,  “What  ails  you,  Sir?  Why  look  you  so 
distrait  ?  . 

"Why  rolls  your  eye  so  vacantly  ?  ”  conceive  of  my  dismay 
At  hearing  him  make  answer,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  way, 

“  It’s  Mandeville  and  Mitchelstown,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh. 

I  said  to  the  physician,  that  distinguished  man,  Sir  A., 

“  No  confidence  professional  I'd  tempt  you  to  betray ; 

But  this  I  fain  would  ask  you— if  you  can,  and  if  you  may— 
Relieve  my  grave  anxiety  about  your  patient,  pray. 

The  doctor  did  not  hesitate  my  wishes  to  obey ; 

The  wits  of  my  unhappy  friend,  he  said,  had  gone  astray, 

In  night  by  night  assisting  at  the  interminable  fray 
lie  Mitchelstown  and  Mandeville,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh. 

No  words  that  I  am  master  of  my  horror  will  convey 
At  such  a  cause  assigned  to  such  an  intellect  s  decay ; 

To  think  of  the  extinction  of  our  reason’s  godlike  ray 
Beneath  T-nn-rian  ribaldry  and  C-nyb-rian  bray.  ^  ^ 

It  seemed  to  me  impossible — and  yet  I  murmured  “  Nay, 

A  man  must  be  compact  indeed  of  more  than  mortal  clay  ^ 
To  stand  an  endless  dose,  through  D-ll-n,  S-xt-n,  and  “  lay-Pay, 
Of  Mandeville  and  Mitchelstown,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh. 

It  seems  that  when  my  poor  friend’s  mind  first  happened  to 
display 

Its  earliest  indication  of  internal  disarray, 

The  first  sad  proof  that  Sanity  was  parting  with  its  sway 
Occurred  when — Mr.  Speaker  having  said  ex  cathedra, 

“  The  clerk  will  now  proceed  to  read  the  orders  of  the  day,” 

My  friend  upstarted  wildly,  and  as  wildly  shouted  “  Eh ! 

And  declared  that  at  the  table  he  had  heard  the  official  say, 

“  They  are  Mitchelstown  and  Mandeville,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh.’ 

Since  then  his  anxious  friends  have  tried  his  mania  to  stay 
By  many  new  expedients,  but  none  are  found  to  pay ; 

For  every  noise,  indoors  or  out — the  clatter  of  a  tray, 

The  rattle  of  an  omnibus,  the  rumble  of  a  dray, 

The  creaking  of  a  waggon  with  its  load  of  winter  hay, 

The  piping  of  a  bullfinch,  or  the  screeching  of  a  jay, — 

They  one  and  all  recall  the  sound  of  B-lf-r  brought  to  bay, 
lie  Mandeville  and  Mitchelstown,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh. 


REVIEWS. 


HENRY  BRADSHAW.* 

THE  first  impression  of  this  Memoir  is  that  its  length  (nearly 
45°  pages)  is  excessive,  and  that  the  personal  interest  of  the 
subject  is  in  danger  of  being  obscured  by  the  mass  of  accessories, 
and — if  we  may  use  the  word  with  a  certain  latitude — pro¬ 
fessional  details.'  Reflection  shows  that  this  first  impression  is 
wrong.  In  most  cases  the  best  art  of  the  biographer  is  to  be  con¬ 
cise.  ^  lie  should  exercise  a  discretion  of  taking  many  things  for 
granted,  and  should  not  dwell  overmuch  on  that  which  stands 
recorded  in  published  work.  But  the  present  case  is  a  peculiar 
one.  Bradshaw  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  spread  their  work 
abroad  in  many  streams  led  by  their  own  choice  in  concealed 
channels,  and  fertilizing  other  men’s  grounds  unseen,  or  even  un¬ 
suspected,  by  any  but  the  fortunate  owners.  It  would  be  found, 
we  believe,  that  every  one  who  knew  Bradshaw  remembers  occa¬ 
sions  on  which,  in  his  pursuit  of  something  of  special  interest  to 
himself,  Bradshaw  helped  him  to  exactly  the  thing  he  wanted. 
But  it  is  no  injustice  to  Cambridge  scholarship  to  surmise  that, 
even  among  those  who  may  claim  to  be  true  scholars,  not  many 
realized  at  the  time  the  extraordinary  range  of  Bradshaw’s 
knowledge  and  resources.  Perhaps  some  of  Bradshaw’s  friends 
even  believed  him  when  he  told  them,  as  his  manner  was, 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 
After  thus  disclaiming  competence,  he  somehow  generally  hap¬ 
pened  to  recollect  a  fact  or  produce  a  reference  which  either  was 
itself  the  thing  sought  or  pointed  the  straight  road  to  it.  And 
this  kind  of  irony,  which  appeared  to  be  partly  conscious,  but  in 
part  (perhaps  the  greater  part)  not,  extended  itself  to  Bradshaw’s 
character  as  a  man.  There  was  nothing  imposing  about  him  at 
first  sight ;  one  could  take  him  for  an  easy-going,  indolently 
curious  man,  careless  perhaps  in  the  smaller  observances  of  social 
intercourse.  And  yet  another  thing  which  happened  was  that 
no  one  ever  took  a  liberty  with  Bradshaw  with  impunity.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  happened  still  oi'tener  that  a  person  who  went  at  all  near 
to  taking  one  became  aware,  in  an  incommunicable  fashion,  that 
it  would  not  do,  and  refrained  himself  to  his  own  great  advantage. 

If  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  to  be  set  forth  not  only  for  the  re¬ 
membrance  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  but  for  public  infor- 

*  A  Memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Librarian.  By  G.  VV.  Prothero.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King’s 
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mation,  it  is  evident  tliat  nothing  can  he  taken  for  granted.  We 
do  not  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Protliero  will  succeed,  or  that  any  one 
could,  in  giving  an  adequate  presentment  of  Henry  Bradshaw 
to  those  who  have  never  known  him  in  life.  But  we  do  feel 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Prothero’s  method  is  the  only  one  likely 
to  be  successful.  Accumulation  of  instances  is  not  only 
justified  but  called  for  in  the  biographer  when  his  hero  has 
spent  his  life  in  scattering  his  treasure  abroad.  Bradshaw 
did  not  leave  any  single  conspicuous  evidence  of  his  powers  to 
which  the  inquirer  can  be  referred  offhand.  There  were  not 
many  things  in  which  he  was  like  Thompson,  the  late  Master  of 
Trinity,  but  one  point  they  had  in  common.  Both  were  accom¬ 
plished  masters  in  what  they  knew,  and  in  both  of  them  accom¬ 
plishment  outran  itself  by  begetting  a  fastidiousness  which  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  produce  anything  in  a  final  shape.  Over¬ 
acuteness  of  self-criticism  conspired  with  a  certain  obscure 
physical  indolence  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  positively  easier 
and  more  natural  for  Bradshaw  to  spend  much  time  and  trouble 
in  advancing  other  men’s  work  than  to  give  half  the  time  to  any 
defined  purpose  of  his  own.  By  the  common  opinion,  we  believe 
the  unanimous  opinion,  of  competent  students  of  our  language, 
Bradshaw  was  the  one  man  best  fitted  to  edit  Chaucer.  For 
years  he  thought  of  doing  it,  all  but  undertook  to  do  it ;  one  and 
another  plan  was  laid  down.  But  there  was  always  some  scruple 
of  scholarly  conscience  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  execution, 
some  philological  or  historical  problem  that  still  must  wait  for 
more  light  ;  and  so  the  standard  edition  of  Chaucer  remained  a 
pious  imagination. 

Though  an  accomplished  scholar,  Bradshaw  was  in  one  sense, 
as  Mr.  Protliero  tells  us,  not  a  trained  scholar.  He  made  the 
University  library  itself  teach  him  its  secrets.  Ilis  ways  were 
never  quite  the  orthodox  ways  of  scholars  or  librarians  in  general, 
and  his  discoveries  seemed  to  be  made  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  It 
is  probable  that  he  sometimes  incurred  needless  trouble  by  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  usual  modes  of  approaching  a  question.  Anil  yet 
if  any  one  else,  meaning  to  set  about  the  same  thing,  had  come 
to  Bradshaw  for  advice,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  received 
the  best  advice  possible.  There  was  a  strong  vein  of  irony  (in 
the  classical  sense)  running  through  everything  Bradshaw  did ; 
and  this,  together  with  his  personal  habits,  made  him  conduct  his 
work  in  an  underground  fashion,  and  emerge  at  unexpected  places. 
Ilis  friends  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  capable  he  was  of 
irony  in  the  popular  sense  too,  though  not  without  just  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  of  coarse  or  cheap  sarcasm  he  was  incapable  at  all  times. 
Perhaps  the  essence  of  legitimate  irony,  in  either  sense,  is  con¬ 
sciousness  of  things  unknown  (to  the  speaker  or  to  the  hearer)  as 
greater  than  the  known ;  and  Bradshaw  carried  about  him  a 
sense  of  the  unknown  which  contributed  both  to  his  constant 
dignity  and  to  the  peculiar  charm  which  most  people  discovered 
and  enjoyed  when  they  had  persevered  a  little  in  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Protliero  does  not  shrink,  by  the  way,  from  giving  proof 
that  some  perseverance  was  necessary.  Somehow  one  always  felt 
in  Bradshaw’s  presence  that,  when  one  had  summed  up  everything 
he  said  and  did,  the  man  had  still  escaped  one,  and  remained 
indefinitely  more.  By  this  atmosphere  of  latent  power  the  man  of 
genius  is  distinguished  from  the  simply  respectable  and  conscien¬ 
tious  master  of  his  craft.  It  is  this  feeling  that  we  miss  in  Mr. 
Prothero’s  book,  if  we  miss  anything;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  thing  to  convey.  Words  of  description  fail,  and  the 
discontinuity  of  scattered  anecdotes  is  almost  less  than  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

For  similar  reasons  Bradshaw’s  opinions  were  not  easily 
known,  except  when  they  were  expressed  for  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  objects,  and  as  a  matter  of  official  or  collegiate  duty. 
Nor  were  they  easily  classified  when  they  were  ascertained. 
In  University  and  college  affairs  Bradshaw  counted  as  a 
Liberal.  In  some  other  things  he  might  have  been  set  down  as 
Conservative.  But  in  fact  he  thought  too  much  for  himself 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  commonplaces  of  Liberalism,  and  knew 
too  much  history  to  accept  those  of  Conservatism.  He  had  no 
love  of  change  for  its  own  sake,  and  no  want  of  respect  for  anti¬ 
quity.  Faithful  study  of  our  ancestors’  work  is,  however,  the 
surest  way  of  learning  not  to  be  afraid  of  large  development  and 
bold  reconstruction.  It  was  not  by  clinging  anxiously  to  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  the  twelfth  or  the  eleventh  century  that  Edward  I. 
and  his  counsellors  made  his  reign  an  epoch  of  political  creation, 
while  the  weaker  brethren  of  that  day  were  still  compiling  the 
more  than  half  barbarous  customs  of  the  good  old  times,  and  in¬ 
venting  fables  about  King  Alfred.  Bradshaw  believed  in  his  own 
University  and  his  own  generation  to  the  point  of  not  seeing  why 
they  could  not  or  should  not  do  as  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  or 
the  sixteenth  century  had  done,  strike  out  new  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  new  circumstances.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
man  of  this  spirit  can  have  no  part  in  vulgar  iconoclasm,  or  in 
the  wanton  sacrifice  of  any  link  of  beauty  or  reverence  by  which 
successive  generations  are  bound  together.  Spoliation  in  the 
name  of  utility,  confusion  in  the  name  of  making  things  easy,  and 
all  the  things  which  are  committed  or  threatened  in  the  name  of 
popular  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  got  no  coun¬ 
tenance  from  Henry  Bradshaw. 

His  conception  of  his  own  vocation  cannot  he  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  he  used  to  congratulate  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson 
on  his  appointment  as  Bodley’s  Librarian : — “  I  am  happy  and 
at  ease  in  the  conviction  that  they  have  found  a  man  who,  while 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  working  slavishly  in  a  groove,  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  despise  the  traditions  of  a  place  where  good  tradi¬ 


tions  are  of  such  vital  importance,  if  that  aroma  is  to  be  preserved 
which  gives  the  charm  to  the  Bodleian  and  places  it  at  the  headi 
of  all  the  Libraries  in  Europe.”  Howbeit  there  be  some  who. 
think  not  only  that  working  too  much  in  old  grooves  is  a  bad 
thing,  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  too  many  new 
ones,  and  that  one  may  even  be  slavish  in  reforming  zeal.  There 
may  be  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  find  a  touch  of  prophetic  irony 
in  Bradshaw’s  congratulation ;  but  this  is  not  the  occasion  for 
assent  or  dissent  to  such  a  guess. 

The  latest  work  of  Bradshaw's  hand,  and  one  of  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic,  was  his  Half-Century  of  Notes  on  the  Day-Book  of 
John  Dome,  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Madan  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Prothero  gives  as  much  account  of  this  as  can  be 
given  without  a  facsimile.  The  nature  of  the  man  is  all  there — 
the  man  who  could  never  finish  a  book  for  publication,  and. 
could  write  out,  by  way  of  pleasure  and  friendly  communication,, 
these  thirty  pages  of  exquisitely  neat  and  clear  bibliographical 
notes,  which  have  enough  knowledge  and  work  in  them  to  make 
two  or  three  ordinary  bibliographical  reputations.  Mr.  Prothero 
tells  us,  to  increase  the  singularity  of  this  feat,  that  it  was  almost 
all  done  from  memory. 

We  have  done  scant  justice,  we  fear,  to  Mr.  Prothero  ;  for  we 
have  written  rather  of  the  things  the  book  sets  one  thinking 
about  than  of  the  book  itself.  But  we  commend  the  book  to 
those  who  would  either  enrich  and  confirm  their  own  recollec¬ 
tions,  or  make  such  posthumous  acquaintance  as  is  possible  with, 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  Englishmen  and  the  most  human. 
English  scholars  of  our  time,  one  who  lived  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,.. 
“  humanus,  benignus,  stabilis,  certus,  securus.”  Widespread  fame 
was  not  his  portion  ;  but  his  memory  is  of  the  kind  that  endures- 
long  among  those  for  whom  a  man  worked.  “  Qui  custodierint 
iusta  iuste  iustificabuntur.” 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH." 

IT  is  not  merely  a  complimentary  figure  of  speech  to  say  of’ 
Mr.  Bryce’s  new  book  that  it  supplies  “  a  want.”  On  the 
contrary,  whoever  says  as  much  is  only  stating  a  fact.  We  talk, 
and  have  talked,  this  many  a  year,  we  write  and  have  written 
about  the  American  Constitution.  The  comment  has  varied  in 
tone  and  in  degree  of  accuracy.  Praise  of  the  Republic  because 
it  is  a  Republic  has  been  answered  by  abuse  of  it  for  the  same 
reason,  and  the  gentleman  who  can  see  nothing  in  America  but 
the  (very  visible)  vulgarity  and  flatness  of  its  politics  has  been 
copiously  rebuked  by  the  other  gentleman  who  sees  only  the  (to 
him  equally  visible)  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Marshall  or  of 
Kent.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  achieved  a  study  of  the 
American  Constitution  done  by  a  really  competent  writer — that  is, 
by  one  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  politics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  law.  The  need  for  these  last  will  be- 
denied  by  nobody  who  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  remarks 
of  some  who  have  not  studied,  but  commented  on,  the  American 
Constitution  with  no  better  qualifications  than  a  predisposition  to 
admire  or  abuse,  and  a  candid  readiness  to  accept  whatever  differs 
a  little  from  their  familiar  surroundings  as  entirely  original.  Mr. 
Bryce’s  book-knowledge  is  undoubted,  and  he  has  added  to  it  a  per¬ 
sonal  familiarity  with  the  working  of  American  institutions  gained 
in  the  course  of  a  series  of  visits  to  the  country.  The  influence  of 
this  experience  on  his  book  is  obvious  on  every  page.  Mr.  Bryce 
never  treats  his  subject  in  what  we  may  call,  for  convenience’s 
sake,  the  German  manner.  He  does  not  exhaust  his  authorities 
and  then  draw  up  a  report.  Neither,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  does  Mr.  Bryce  write  in  the  French  way.  He  does  not  form 
a  nice,  logical-looking  theory,  and  then  proceed  to  show  how 
completely  the  facts  justified  his  scientific  imagination.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Bryce  indulges  in  no  “  theories  ”  at  all.  He  simply  describes, 
defines,  and  records  his  observations.  It  may  appear  to  some 
that  the  combination  of  the  student  and  the  traveller  in  Mr. 
Bryce  has  not  worked  wholly  for  the  good  of  his  book.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  size  of  The  American 
Commonwealth,  which  is,  frankly,  somewhat  excessive.  The  three 
volumes  are  not  much  shorter  than  Bishop  Stubbs’s  Constitutional 
History,  and  this  bulk  is  partly  attained  by  including  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  made  on  social  matters.  Some  of 
these  are  of  a  minute  character — as  when,  for  instance,  at  the  end 
of  some  remarks  on  Washington  (the  city),  he  records  that  “  the 
action  of  the  wife  of  President  Hayes,  an  estimable  and  energetic 
lady,  whose  ardent  advocacy  of  temperance  caused  the  formation 
of  a  great  many  total  abstinence  societies,  called  by  her  name 
(Lucy  Webb),  showed  that  there  may  be  fields  in  which  a  Presi¬ 
dent's  consort  can  turn  her  exalted  position  to  good  account 
while,  of  course,  such  graces  or  charms  as  she  possesses  will' 
tend  to  increase  his  popularity.”  Now  we  are  always  delighted' 
to  be  polite  to  a  lady;  but,  really,  this  remark  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  historian’s,  though  calculated  to  please  in  private  circles, 
would  have  been  more  in  place  in  a  thin  book  lettered  “  My 
Reminiscences  of  Washington,”  or  “  Presidents  at  Home.”  The 
bulk  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  book  is  not  only  due  to  the  minuteness 
of  his  analysis,  but  (and  here  some  of  the  wicked  may  see  a  proof 
of  the  direction  of  his  travels)  to  pure  repetition.  We  shall 
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have  to  cite  examples  later  on  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  Mr.  Bryce  lias  to  say  the  same  thing  about 
four  or  five  American  institutions,  he  says  it  all  over  again  at 
equal  length.  This  may  serve  to  enforce  his  moral,  but  it  un¬ 
questionably  tends  to  swell  the  book  to  an  inordinate  size. 

This  is  the  greater  pity  because  it  has  obviously  caused  the 
book  to  grow  upon  Mr.  Bryce’s  hands  to  a  bulk  which  has  become 
inconvenient  to  himself.  It  has  forced  him  to  omit  all  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  history,  though  “  it  is  eminently  rich  in  poli¬ 
tical  instruction.”  For  this  he  apologizes  to  American  readers  in 
a  manner  likely  to  please  them.  lie  credits  them  witli  knowing 
“  the  history  of  their  country  better  than  the  English  know  that 
of  England,”  and  possibly  he  is  right — there  being  so  very  much 
less  to  know.  But  Mr.  Bryce  is  writing,  we  presume,  for  his 
own  countrymen,  and  for  them  it  would  have  been  well  te 
sacrifice  something  for  the  sake  of  dwelling  a  little  at  least  on  the 
great  constitutional  conflict  which,  to  speak  frankly,  but  with 
rigid  accuracy,  alone  raised  the  internal  politics  of  America 
much  above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  proceedings  of  a  vestry. 
The  absence  of  the  check  which  an  historical  introduction 
would  have  supplied  has  permitted  Mr.  Bryce  to  fall  into  the  use  ot 
lax  and  question-begging  phrases.  Take,  for  example,  the  opening 
sentences  of  Chapter  iv. : — “  The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
of  1789  made  the  American  people  a  nation.  It  turned  what  had 
been  a  League  of  States  into  a  Federal  State,  by  giving  it  a 
national  Government  with  a  direct  authority  over  all  citizens.” 
.Now  if  Mr.  Bryce  means  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
made  the  American  people  a  nation  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
French  were  a  nation,  he  is  taking  a  great  deal  for  granted.  A 
century  of  union,  of  foreign  immigration  which  has  swamped  the 
inhabitants  of  the  original  States,  and  a  great  war,  have  now  made 
them  a  nation  in  that  sense  ;  but  in  1789  there  was  certainly  not 
unanimity  in  agreeing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  had 
done  so.  Again,  the  want  of  historic  treatment  is  felt  when  Mr. 
Bryce  merely  records  the  fact  that  the  American  Constitution  has 
been  blamed  for  “  not  expressly  negativing  the  right  of  a  State  to. 
withdraw  from  the  Union.”  For  the  guidance  of  his  country¬ 
men,  whom  he  believes  to  know  “  scarcely  anything”  of  American 
history,  Mr.  Bryce  should  have  added  that  a  sillier  criticism 
was  never  passed  on  any  public  document.  Had  any  such  clause 
been  inserted  in  the  American  Constitution,  it  would  certainly 
not  have  been  ratified  by  all,  perhaps  not  by  most,  of  the  States. 
The  English  reader  who  finds  hypotheses  of  this  sort  stated  with¬ 
out  corrective  is  not  unlikely  to  go  away  confirmed  in  his  vague 
belief  that  the  American  Constitution  was  a  thing  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  hundreds  of  others  turned  out  since  ’89  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Spanish  America,  a  brand-new  table  of  laws  spun 
out  of  some  dreamer’s  head.  Mr.  Bryce  knows,  and  says  with 
force,  chapter  and  verse  in  hand,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  American  Constitution  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  illustration  of  Joseph  de  Maistre’s  apparently  paradoxical,  but 
profoundly  true,  assertion  that  nothing  has  ever  succeeded  in 
politics  which  was  deliberately  designed  for  a  given  purpose.  It 
grew  as  completely  as  the  English  monarchy  did.  Nothing  in  it 
has  succeeded  which  was  not  inherited,  had  not  grown,  and  been 
tested  in  Colonial  days,  was  not  a  development  of  some  part  of 
English  constitutional  practice  or  English  law.  That  small  part 
•of  it  which  was  consciously  new — for  instance,  the  machinery  for 
the  election  of  the  President  — has  not  worked  at  all,  or  has  worked 
•in  a  way  never  designed  by  its  framers.  All  this  Mr.  Bryce  knows, 
and  says;  but  why  did  he  miss  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  it  by 
historical  examples,  for  the  sake  of  inserting  matter  which,  though 
interesting  in  its  way,  is  not  either  constitutional  or  political 
criticism  ? 

Of  the  “  magnitude  of  the  subject  which  ’’  Mr.  Bryce  is  “  trying 
to  compress  into  three  volumes  ”  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
the  whole  polity,  administration,  legal  system,  finance,  and  more 
besides,  of  a  large  people.  We  cannot  profess  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  now,  and  shall  return  to  it  again.  The  Federal 
Government  is  so  peculiar  a  development,  its  relations  to  the 
States  which  originally  created  it,  and  have  now  become  parts  of 
what  was  once  only  their  agent  for  definite  purposes,  the  duties 
of  the  Courts,  and  their  influence  on  the  Constitution,  are  matters 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  a  final  paragraph. 
What  Mr.  Bryce  has  to  say  about  them  must  be  attended  to  on 
another  occasion.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  about  the  author's  view  of  the  subject,  which,  as  he 
unequivocally  shows,  he  considers  of  great  magnitude.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  Mr.  Bryce’s  point  of  view.  At 
times  it  seems  sufficiently  orthodox,  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
Radical  creed.  Mr.  Bryce  can  speak  almost  with  awe  of  the 
“  mighty  democracy,”  and  yet  at  times  there  is  a  ring  of  irony  in 
his  words  which,  whether  conscious  or  not,  is  very  perceptible. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  meditation  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  : — 

This  huge  grey  hall,  filled  with  perpetual  clamour ;  this  multitude  of 
keen  and  eager  faces  ;  this  ceaseless  coming  and  going  of  many  feet  ;  this 
irreverent  public,  watching  from  the  galleries  and  forcing  its  way  on  to  the 
floor — all  speak  to  the  beholder’s  mind  of  the  mighty  democracy,  destined 
in  another  century  to  form  one-half  of  civilized  mankind,  whose  affairs  are 
here  debated.  If  the  men  are  not  great,  the  interests  and  issues  are  vast 
and  fateful.  Here,  as  so  often  in  America,  one  thinks  rather  of  the  future 
than  of  the  present.  Of  what  tremendous  struggles  may  not  this  hall 
become  the  theatre  in  ages  yet  far  distant,  when  the  Parliaments  cf  Europe 
have  shrunk  to  insignificance  ? 

The  “  irreverent  ”  spectators,  and  that  bitter  little  touch  about 
the  future,  come  in  well  here  ;  for  the  202  pages  which  precede 


our  quotation  are  filled  with  reasons  why  the  spectator  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  void  ot  reverence.  We  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  an  instance  in  which  a 
friendly  commentator  on  a  conspicuous  polity  has  had  to  use  such 
terms  us  preference  for  mediocrity,  low  standard  ot  manners, 
indifference  to  dignity,  insignificance,  and  so  forth,  so  frequently 
as  Mr.  Bryce,  lie  is  apparently  very  conscious  of  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  America ;  and,  though  he  does  not  argue  for  a  side, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  democracy.  Yet  he  has  to  write 
a  long  book  to  tell  us  such  truths  about  it  as  these — that,  after 
a  century  of  effort  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  has 
achieved  a  government  in  which  mediocrity  is  preferred,  in  which 
personal  interests  are  of  immense  importance,  in  which  the  general 
vulgarity  and  rudeness  of  the  scramble  shuts  out  men  who  possess 
ability  and  some  regard  for  their  dignity.  Democracy,  says  Mr. 
Bryce,  over  and  over  again,  does  not  want  its  President,  Senators, 
and  Representatives  to  be  men  of  brains  or  endowed  with  manners. 
It  hates  all  kinds  of  superiority,  and  the  superiority  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  badly  as  the  others.  It  looks  upon  a  seat  in  either 
House  as  a  good  thing,  which  ought  to  go  round — round  the  parish 
pump.  We  are  not  prophets,  and  shall  not  endeavour  to  say 
what  may  one  day  be  heard  in  that  “  huge  grey  hall,”  but  if 
presumption  of  time  future  ought  indeed  to  be  based  on  experience 
of  time  past,  it  will  never  be  aught  but  an  ever  more  level,  dead 
level,  of  mediocrity.  Whether  all  this  is  calculated  to  please  the 
Americans  wre  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  political  instruction, 
which  America  has  inspired  Mr.  Bryce  to  give  us. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

MR.  POSTGATE’S  New  Latin  Primer  would  have  been  more 
eagerly  welcomed  by  schoolmasters  a  year  or  so  ago  than 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  field  has  just  been  worthily 
occupied  by  the  Revised  Primer.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Mr.  Postgate’s  work  is  thoroughly  sound  and  scholarly  ;  but 
in  general  arrangement,  and  occasionally  in  matters  of  detail,  it 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Nothing  in  the  old  Public  Schools 
\  Latin  Primer  was  more  generally  condemned  by  teachers  than 
the  practice  of  putting  into  an  appendix  irregularities  and  other 
matter  not  quite  elementary  which  would  be  more  conveniently 
given — in  distinctive  type,  if  necessary — in  its  natural  context. 
Yet  Mr.  Postgate  and  his  colleague  have  repeated  this  blunder. 
There  is  a  supplementary  chapter  on  the  declensions  (pp.  120- 
130)  which  only  differs  from  Appendix  I.  of  the  old  Primer  in 
being  more  distinctly  printed,  and  in  some  respects  less  complete. 
We  miss  one  or  two  irregular  nouns  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence, 
such  as  bos.  It  would  be  rash,  especially  as  the  aid  of  an  index 
is  denied  us,  to  assert  that  this  noun  is  not  hidden  away  in  some 
hole  or  corner ;  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  searched  for  it  in 
every  likely  place  and  found  it  not.  The  elementary  accidence 
is,  however,  for  the  most  part  well  put  and  clearly  printed.  In 
the  third  declension  we  should  have  liked  to  see  rather  more 
examples  declined  in  full ;  and,  above  all,  a  proper  classification 
of  nouns  according  to  their  stems.  All  that  has  been  done  is  to 
separate  neuter  from  masculine  and  feminine  nouns — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  logically  indefensible,  and,  what  is  worse,  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  Under  the  heading  Adverbs  we  come  upon  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  a  school  grammar  a  quite  useless  piece  of 
classification — the  division  of  adverbs  according  to  meaning  into 
modal,  local,  and  temporal.  In  an  elementary  work  on  any  subject 
no  rule  should  be  given,  no  distinction  drawn,  unless  it  is  either 
needed  to  guard  against  confusion  or  valuable  as  an  aid  to 
memory.  A  proper  classification  of  nouns  according  to  their 
stems  is  a  great  help  to  intelligent  boys  in  understanding  the 
varieties  of  inflexion  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension.  But  no 
boy  is  likely  to  write  quomodo  for  “  when”  or  “  ubi”  for  “  how,” 
except  through  mere  carelessness,  and  in  this  case  he  would  not 


•  The  New  Latin  Primer.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Mill  Hill  Grammar  School, 
late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  London  ;  Cassell  &  Co.  1888. 

Euripidis  Heracleidce.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  18S8. 

Stories  from  Aulas  Gellius;  being  Selections  and  Adaptations  from  the 
Nodes  Attica;.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  for  the 
use  of  Lower  Forms,  by  the  Rev.  G.  II.  Nall,  Assistant-Master  at  West¬ 
minster  School.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  i833. 

An  Easy  Abridgment  of  Cwsar's  De  Bello  Civili.  By  II.  Awdry,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London  : 
Rivingtons.  1888. 

Latin  Exercises  in  the  Oratio  Oblirpia.  By  the  Rev.  .1.  H.  Raven,  M.A., 
Head-Master  of  the  Fauconberge  School,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  London  : 
Rivingtons.  1888. 

The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c., 
by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction.  London  : 
Bell  &  Sons.  1888. 

Virgil—  (i.)  The  Bucolics,  (ii.)  Georgies.  Boohs  T.  §•  II.  (iii .)  Georgies, 
Books  III.  §•  IV.  (iv.)  jEneid,  Bonks  I.  Sf  II.  With  English  Notes  and 
Arguments,  abridged  from  Professor  Conington’s  edition,  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  superintendence,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L.,  Head- 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Kidderminster.  Cambridge :  Deighton, 
Bell,  &  Co.  1888. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum — (i.)  Books  I.  Sf  II.  (ii.)  Books  III.  Sc  IV. 
With  English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Palev,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Third  edition,  revised. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1888. 
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be  saved  by  finding  tlie  one  word  labelled  “  modal,”  the  other 
*l  temporal.” 

The  syntax,  like  the  accidence,  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
elementary  and  supplementary.  The  former,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  well  expressed  and  arranged.  It  is  surely  a  mistake 
in  an  elementary  work  to  give  the  rule  for  the  ablative  of  agent 
with  a  or  ab  in  smaller  type  than  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
significant  ;  the  reason  of  course  is  that  this  construction  is 
dependent  on  a  wider  use  of  the  ablative  ;  but  this  is  a  case  where 
strict  logic  should  yield  to  practical  utility.  In  this  part  of  the 
book  the  helpless  learner  will  be  constantly  met  by  references  to 
paragraphs  in  the  “  Supplementary  Syntax  ”  rendered  necessary 
by  the  awkward  division  of  the  subject  which  has  been,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  so  unwisely  adopted.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin.  Mr.  Postgate  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  system  of  pronunciation  advocated  by  the 
Cambridge  Philological  Society,  and  here  he  gives  us  a  chapter  1 
(p.  1 1 2)  on  the  subject,  in  which  our  old  friends  in/.-/iorn  and 
tayi-ZiOuse  are  conspicuous.  But  Mr.  Postgate  tempers  what  he  j 
holds  to  be  strict  justice  with  mercy,  and,  pitying  the  strained  j 
palate  and  distorted  lips  of  the  struggling  learner,  tells  him  that, 
if  he  cannot  rise  to  this  counsel  of  perfection,  he  may  just  drop 
liis  “li’s.”  But  no  sooner  are  the  flagging  spirits  of  Jones,  minor, 
restored  by  this  timely  concession  than  he  turns  over  the  page, 
to  find  a  string  of  examples  of  correct  pronunciation  likely  to 
strike  terror  into  the  stoutest-hearted  “  full-back  ”  that  ever  faced 
a  charge  at  football.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  taken  almost  at 


random  from  the  list : — 

exercitui 

tuo 

prolc(e)  oryzam. 
pro-yik’  oriidzakm. 

eks-er-kit-do-ee 

too-o 

• 

Bacehi  thyrsus. 
Bahk-k’hee  t’hur-sovos. 


“  As  explained  above,”  calmly  adds  Mr.  Postgate,  as  one  who 
states  a  self-evident  proposition,  “  Latin  words  are  generally 
spelled  as  they  are  pronounced.”  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
that,  if  Mr.  Postgate’s  views  are  right,  Latin  is  a  striking  example 
of  Mark  Twain’s  rule  that  “  foreigners  always  spell  better  than 
they  pronounce.”  The  book  is  tolerably  well  printed,  though 
some  of  the  small  type  is  set  painfully  close.  The  binding  and 
stitching  seem  rather  feeble.  Those  who  are  called  upon  to  choose 
a  Latin  grammar  may  fairly  complain  of  the  bewildering  simi¬ 
larity  of  names  which  begins  to  prevail.  The  Revised  Latin 
Primer  was  all  very  well,  succeeding  as  it  did  the  old  Public 
Schools'  Latin  Primer  ;  but  the  New  Latin  Primer  is  a  close — we 
had  almost  said  unfairly  close — imitation  of  a  title  already  taken, 
and  some  innocent  persons  may  very  possibly  buy  the  work  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  the  book  lately  published  with  the  authority 
of  many  of  the  head-masters. 

Mr.  Jerram’s  edition  of  the  Heracleidce  seems  to  be  intended 
mainly  for  the  upper  forms  of  public  schools,  and  is  admirably 
suited  to  its  purpose.  The  notes  are  without  exception  short  and 
to  the  point,  they  give  little  or  no  needless  help,  and  yet  forms 
and  phrases  peculiar  to  Attic  tragedy  are  so  carefully  pointed  out 
that  a  boy  whose  introduction  to  Euripides  had  been  delayed 
until  he  was  fairly  master  of  ordinary  Greek  prose  would  find 
here  all  the  assistance  he  needed.  The  Heracleidce  is  an  easy 
play,  and  affords  no  great  scope  for  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
commentator,  but  in  dealing  with  the  few  real  difliculties  which 
occur,  as,  for  instance,  the  phrase  cf>6ivas  ape  pa  (1.  779),  Mr.  Jerram 
seems  to  us  to  be  always  judicious.  It  is  a  good  feature  of  the  book 
that  a  note  on  the  metre  of  each  choral  ode  follows  an  analysis 
of  its  subject-matter ;  this  almost  atones  for  the  absence  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  the  choral  metres  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  might,  however,  with  advantage  be  added  for  convenience 
of  reference.  There  is  an  index  to  the  notes  which  is  accurate  so 
far  as  we  have  tested  it,  and  a  short  critical  appendix,  while  the 
chief  variants  and  emendations  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  the  text.  In  a  short  introduction  Mr.  Jerram  gives  the 
history  of  the  play  and  an  analysis  of  the  plot,  and  does  his  best, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  persuade  his  readers  that  the  tragedy  is  a 
drama  of  thrilling  interest ;  but  few  modern  readers  can  bring 
themselves  to  see  in  it  much  more  than  a  sort  of  political 
pamphlet,  whose  interest  is  mainly  historical.  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Macaria  fails  to  move  because  she  is  so  obviously  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  her  life  to  the  cause  of  her 
family ;  we  know  nothing  about  her  previous  history,  and  care 
little  for  her  fate.  We  strongly  believe  that  only  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greek  tragedy  should  be  set  before  boys,  unless  we  would 
have  them  acquire  a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject ;  but,  if  any 
teacher  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of  presenting  the  Heracleidce  to 
his  pupils,  he  cannot  do  better  than  use  Mr.  Jerram’s  edition, 
which  adds  to  its  other  merits  that  of  being  delightfully  well 
printed. 

Mr.  Nall  has  compiled  a  pleasant  and  useful  little  selection  of 
stories  from  the  Nodes,  the  only  drawback  to  the  text  of  his 
book  being  that  it  begins  with  some  short  passages,  most  of 
which  are  quite  uninteresting  to  boys.  Why  not  have  started  at 
once  with  the  tale  of  Bucephalus,  which  comes  sixth?  It  is 
quite  as  easy  as  those  which  precede  it,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  likely  to  fix  the  attention  of  small  readers.  There  are 
some  suitable  English-Latin  exercises  on  the  text,  but  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  worse  than  nought.  The  main  purpose,  we  tuko  it, 
of  “  cooked”  selections  for  juvenile  consumption  is  to  provide  a 
sound  Latin  text  with  which  small  boys  can  wrestle  martc  suo ; 


but  Mr.  Nall  has  added  to  his  thirty  pages  of  text  about  forty  of 
notes,  some  of  which  are  quite  needless,  while  others,  such  as 
one,  a  page  and  a  half  long,  on  the  gerundive  construction 
(p.  46),  one  on  the  declension  of  nemo  (p.  48),  one  on  cum  (p.  39), 
seem  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  Latin  grammar.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  the  type  with  which 
reviewers  of  school  classics  are  by  this  time  tolerably  familiar — 
that  is  to  say,  somewhat  priggish  in  tone,  and  ludicrously  un¬ 
suited  to  the  small  boys  for  whom  it  is  nominally  intended. 

Mr.  Awdry’s  abridgment  of  the  Be  Bello  Civili  is  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  piece  of  work.  It  fulfils  the  two  main  conditions  of 
success  in  a  book  of  this  sort ;  that  is,  it  is  easy  enough  for  boys 
who  are  not  vet  up  to  the  task  of  reading  the  full  text  of  Caesar ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Awdry  seems  to  have  taken  no  liberties  with  the 
•text,  except  in  the  way  of  omission,  the  Latin  is  good.  Such  a 
reading-book  is,  beyond  doubt,  useful  for  boys  at  a  certain  stage 
of  advancement,  as  it  enables  them  not  merely  to  prepare  for 
each  lesson  a  piece  of  Latin  of  respectable  length,  but  also  to  get 
on  fast  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the  story  which  they  are 
reading.  Mr.  Awdry  has  shown  wisdom  in  choosing  the  Civil 
rather  than  the  Gallic  War  for  his  experiment,  as  it  is  seldom 
read  in  schools,  whereas  every  boy  gets  his  full  share  of  the  Gallic 
War  during  some  three  years  of  fiis  school  life.  The  introduction 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  Roman  army  in  Caesar’s  time,  a  list 
of  Roman  magistrates,  augurs,  and  so  forth,  and  a  short  life  of 
Caesar,  which,  though  it  keeps  pretty  closely  to  bare  facts,  yet 
shows  that  the  editor  possesses  the  important  qualification  of 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  author.  The  notes  are  short,  but 
sufficient,  both  in  points  of  interpretation  and  of  history,  and 
there  are  some  good  maps  and  plans. 

Mr.  Raven  has  compiled  a  useful  little  volume  on  the  Oratio 
Obliqua.  A  few  rules  and  explanations  are  followed  by  progres¬ 
sive  exercises,  and  an  appendix  contains  specimens  from  classical 
authors,  with  English  versions  on  the  page  opposite  to  each. 
After  some  good  preliminary  exercises  we  have  a  set  of  passages 
in  oratio  recta  to  be  rewritten  in  obliqua,  which  are  followed  by 
materials  for  practice  in  the  converse  operation.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  transpose  these  two  exercises,  on  the  ground  of  their 
relative  difficulty  ;  but  this  is  a  thing  which  any  teacher  can  do 
for  himself.  Then  there  are  English-Latin  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  and  by  the  time  a  boy  has  worked  through  the  book, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  long  one,  he  ought  to  have  a  very  good 
idea  how  to  tackle  all  the  niceties  of  reported  speech,  question, 
and  command  in  Latin. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Kennedy's  translation  of  Demosthenes  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Bohn’s  series.  The  I)e  Corona  is 
now  for  the  first  time  published  alone  in  a  neat  and  portable 
little  volume. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons’  books,  which  close  our  list,  are  all 
either  reprints  or  new  editions.  Dr.  Sheppard’s  abridgment  of 
Conington’s  Virgil  is  too  well  known  to  need  criticism,  but  this 
is,  we  fancy,  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  divided  into  handy 
little  volumes  containing  a  book  or  two  each,  an  arrangement 
which  no  doubt  makes  the  work  more  available  for  school  use. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  “  rings  ”  and  “  corners  ”  just  now ;  it 
would  be  well  if  classical  commentators  would  combine  to  make 
a  Virgil  ring  and  pledge  themselves  to  publish  no  new  school 
editions  of  him  for  about  ten  years,  with  power  to  prolong  the 
period  if  desirable. 

Mr.  Paley’s  notes  on  the  Fasti  have  reached  a  third  edition. 
They  are  decidedly  good,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  mythology  and  early  custom.  The  fault  of  the  work 
as  a  schoolbook  is  that  the  commentary  is  rather  over  the  heads 
of  boys  in  the  middle  forms  of  public  schools,  and  this  is  the 
stage  at  which  boys  read  most  Ovid.  For  such  learners  Mr. 
Ilallam’s  edition  is  decidedly  better  than  this  one,  but  more 
advanced  students  of  Ovid  will  get  much  that  is  good  and  useful 
from  Mr.  Paley. 


SOME  JAPANESE  STORIES.* 

TIIE  Ivobunslia,  or  Diffusion  of  Literature  Society,  as  a  Tokyo 
printing  and  publishing  firm  somewhat  magniloquently 
calls  itself,  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  English-speaking  little 
folks  in  providing  them  with  such  daintily  got-up  volumes  as 
these,  as  quaint  with  their  crape  paper  and  odd  illustrations  as 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  the  grotesque  and  curious  in  the  book¬ 
making  craft  can  desire.  Whether  the  stories  themselves — 
wrongly  called  Fairy  Tales ;  there  are  no  fairies  in  Japan,  or 
indeed  anywhere  out  of  Europe — are  quite  worthy  of  the  dress 
they  are  presented  in  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  Like  other  Far- 
Eastern  peoples,  and,  though  it  may  run  counter  to  the  popular 
notion  to  say  so,  in  a  much  greater  measure  than  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese  are  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  in  their  manner  of 
relating  their  myths  and  traditions.  The  reason,  in  part,  is  that 
these  in  large  measure  have  not  grown,  so  to  speak,  in  the  land, 
but  have  been  adopted  bodily  from  Chinese  and  Indian  written 
sources  ;  the  fantastic  framework  has  been  more  or  less  retained, 
especially  in  Buddhist  stories,  but  has  received  only  a  scanty 
native  vesture.  But  a  more  powerful  cause  is  the  singular  lack 
of  imaginative  power  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  mind.  One 
result  of  this  defect  is  that  not  a  trace  of  the  exercise  of  that 

*  Japanese  Fairy  Tales  Illustrated.  Printed  by  the  Kobunsha  Tokyo. 
London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co. 
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facxlty  of  personification  'which  enabled  the  Greeks  to  give 
ther  mythology  much  of  its  enduring  charm  and  interest  is  to 
be  letected  either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  folklore  of  Japan. 
Tin  commonest  metaphors  implying  a  transfer  to  things  of  human 
quilxties  are  impossible  in  Japanese,  and  such  expressions  as 
“  giy  flowers,”  “  smiling  meads,”  “  babbling  brooks,”  and  the  like, 
soind  as  absolute  nonsense  to  a  Japanese  ear. 

Japanese  stories,  therefore,  as  told  by  the  Japanese,  are  not 
usially  very  attractive  or  interesting,  save  so  far  as  they  illustrate 
Japanese  modes  of  life  and  thought.  The  authors  of  the  stories 
before  us,  which  are  addressed  to  readers  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  much  about  Japan,  hardly  appear  to  have  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  Their  versions  are  pretty 
enough,  but  are  somewhat  trivial,  both  in  substance  and  manner, 
even  for  children.  They  have  not  made  the  best  of  the  materials 
at  their  disposal.  It  would  have  been  legitimate,  it  was  even 
necessary  “  padding,”  to  weave  in  with  the  incidents  of  the  stories 
sich  slight  references  to  scenery  and  properties  as  would  have 
given  them  local  colour  and  added  some  tinge  of  life  and  reality 
to  recitals  that  are  intrinsically  a  little  wanting  in  these  qualities. 
JEowever,  if  not  as  good  in  all  respects  as  they  might  have  been, 
t’ley  are  good  positively,  and,  even  independently  of  dress  and 
illustrations,  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  readers  for 
■whom  they  are  destined. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  tales  is  that  of  the  old  man  who  made 
the  dead  trees  blossom,  of  which,  if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
we  have  seen  the  prototype  in  some  Indian  collection,  perhaps  in 
Captain  Temple’s.  The  old  man  has  a  pet  dog,  who,  by  scratch¬ 
ing  a  certain  spot,  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  treasure.  An  envious 
neighbour  who  has  witnessed  the  old  man’s  luck  steals  the  dog, 
and  makes  the  animal  scratch  for  his  own  behoof.  But  he  only 
finds  a  mass  of  filth,  and,  in  revenge,  kills  the  dog  and  buries  the 
body.  A  huge  pine-tree  grows  from  the  grave,  and  the  kind  old 
man  cuts  it  down  and  makes  a  mortar  of  the  trunk.  Whenever 
he  used  the  mortar  for  pounding  grain  the  grain  overflowed  with¬ 
out  end.  The  neighbour  borrows  the  mortar,  but  for  him  it  pro¬ 
duces  only  cracked  and  worm-eaten  barley.  In  a  rage  he  burns 
the  mortar,  with  the  ashes  of  which  the  original  owner  is  able  to 
make  dead  trees  bloom,  and  thus  earns  the  favour  of  the  prince. 
The  envious  old  man  tries  to  do  the  same ;  but  the  dust  flies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prince,  whose  retainers  beat  the  envious  man  so  unmerci¬ 
fully  that  he  dies.  In  “  The  Matsuyama  Mirror  ”  the  purity  and 
filial  love  of  a  young  girl  are  prettily  portrayed  in  the  happy  illu¬ 
sion  which  makes  her  regard  her  own  image  in  a  mirror  as  the  ap¬ 
proving  countenance  of  her  mother,  to  whom  the  mirror  had  been 
presented  long  before  by  the  girl’s  father.  “  The  White  Hare  of 
Inaba  ”  is  a  tale  of  requited  kindness.  Eighty-one  brothers  set 
out  to  marry  a  princess,  the  eighty-first  and  youngest  being  made 
to  carry  the  baggage.  On  the  way  the  eighty  who  are  ahead  find 
a  white  hare,  bare  of  his  fur,  and  almost  dead  with  cold.  They 
give  him  bad  advice,  which  makes  matters  worse.  Then  comes 
by  the  eighty-first,  to  whom  the  hare  relates  how,  wanting  to 
cross  from  an  island  to  the  mainland,  by  a  clever  device  he  got  a 
number  of  crocodiles  to  make  a  bridge  across  with,  their  backs, 
but  unluckily  jeered  them  as  he  landed,  and  was  seized  by  the 
last  crocodile  and  stripped  of  his  fur.  The  eighty-first  brother  tells 
him  how  to  recover  his  fur,  and  is  promised  the  princess  as  a 
reward  for  his  kindness.  The  promise  is  accomplished,  but  how 
we  are  not  told,  and  the  story  ends  with  disagreeable  abruptness, 
as  if  the  narrator’s  stock  of  invention  had  suddenly  come  to  an 
end — too  often  the  case  with  Japanese  stories,  just  as  it  is  with 
Japanese  melodies,  which  seem  never  to  attain  completeness,  but 
to  stop,  as  it  were,  midway. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good,  but  are  too  Europeanized. 
What  they  gain  in  correctness  they  lose  in  spirit.  The  artist 
merely  imitates  his  foregoers ;  the  peculiar  directness  and  force 
that,  with  all  its  want  of  science,  gives  such  a  marked  character 
and  unique  value  to  old  Japanese  sketches  is  absent ;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  highly  interesting  as  exemplifying  a  stage  in  the 
transition  of  Japanese  art  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  will  be — 
perchance  something  better  than  (but  we  doubt  it),  at  all  events, 
something  altogether  different  from,  the  work  of  Ilokusai  and  his 
compeers. 


COOKERY  BOOKS* 

LTIIOUGH  “Exul’s”  fanciful  and  (with  one  rather  grave 
fault,  to  be  mentioned  presently)  wholly  recommendable 
little  volume  is  not  a  cookery  book,  one  of  its  chief  peculiarities 
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ranks  it  fairly  with  our  present  subject.  The  author  has  had  the 
ingenious  notion  of  alternating  his  poems,  original  and  translated, 
with  pages  of  menus,  actual,  possible,  and  mystical.  The  verses 
have  no  inconsiderable  merit,  showing  almost  always  a  touch  of 
scholarship,  not  seldom  a  touch  of  whimsical  fancy,  and  sometimes 
a  touch  of  something  not  unlike  real  poetry.  II  one  or  two  pieces 
of  very  crude  and  wholly  impertinent  agnosticism  had  been 
omitted  the  whole  would  have  been  very  much  improved.  The 
menus,  luckily,  do  not  give  opportunity  for  any  similar  mistake 
in  art  and  taste.  The  opening  one,  “  Le  lait.  Les  Tops-et- 
Bottoms.  Sucre  de  pommes  en  branches,”  appeals  to  the  earliest, 
the  most  innocent,  we  can  hardly  say  the  best,  tastes  in  this 
line.  The  last,  “  Water  gruel,”  is  terrible  in  its  -warning  simpli¬ 
city.  Sad  as  the  colour  and  swreet  as  the  taste  of  marrow-bones 
themselves  is  the  reminder  of  the  days  that  are  no  more  in  the 
following  manly  bill  of  fare  : — “  Oxtail  soup.  T  diets  of  sole,  shrimp 
sauce.  Mutton  cutlets  a  la  Maintenon.  Boast  pheasant.  Apple 
tart.  Marrow-bones,”  with  the  note  awakening  many  memories,  “  at 
the  sign  of  the  Mitre,  Oxon.”  Here,  again,  is  a  thoroughly  good  dinner 
in  a  different  style  of  simplicity,  though  we  own  that  we  do  not 
think  1880  Montrachet  is  fit  to  drink  yet : — “  Huitres  d’Ostende 
[with  the  wine  just  mentioned!.  Poulet  saut6  a  la  Chasseur 
(Richebourg  1869),  Cardonsau  Jus,  a  la  Moelle  (Chateau  Yquem 
vin  de  tete  1864).  Camembert  (Xtires  Amontillado  [?]).”  The 
wines,  by  the  way,  at  the  Mitre  banquet  are  not  given :  our  own 
recollection  of  them,  as  recorded  in  the  bills  of  that  establishment, 
is  something  like  this  : — “  Chablis,  sherry,  sauteme,  hock,  cham¬ 
pagne,  port,  madeira,  claret,  burgundy,  and  breakages,  xl.  xs.  xd." 
There  are  menus  of  all  countries  and  of  many  times.  Altogether, 
the  book,  but  for  the  one  fault  noted,  is  a  pleasant  one  for  those 
who  combine,  as  all  really  good  people  do  combine,  a  devotion  to 
Wein,  Weib,  Gesang,  and  “  provant.”  As  it  is  scarcely  fair  not  to 
give  a  sample  of  “  Exul’s  ”  poetry,  as  well  as  of  his  provisions,  here 
is  a  rondel,  not  perhaps  perfect,  but  very  fair  indeed  : — ■ 

Shall  I  try  ?  is  it  wise  ? 

I  am  tempted  to  do  it. 

Just  a  kiss  by  surprise, 

In  what  light  would  she  view  it  ? 

If  her  temper  should  rise, 

I  should  certainly  rue  it. 

Shall  I  try  ?  Is  it  wise  ? 

I  am  tempted  to  do  it. 

Ah  !  those  mischievous  eyes  ! 

One  would  think  that  they  knew  it, 

All  my  doubt— now  she  sighs, 

Little  rogue !  I  see  through  it ! 

Shall  I  try  ?  Is  it  wise  ? 

I  am  tempted  to  do  it ! 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management,  originally  written 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  already  undergone  one  overhauling — 
just  twenty  years  since.  This  new  edition,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  reconstructed  de  fond  en  comble,  and  the  increase  in 
usefulness  is  apparent  in  many  ways.  That  the  actual  bulk  of 
the  book  has  been  largely  increased  is  perhaps  a  dubious  benefit ; 
for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  casual 
erudition,  and  talkee-talkee  generally  which  might  have  been 
simply  excised.  We  could  ourselves  have  surrendered  the  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations  of  patty  pans  plain  and  green  peas  coloured, 
without  a  pang ;  together  with  a  great  deal  of  vague  and  useless 
attempts  to  define  prices — an  impossible  thing,  even  for  the 
moment,  considering  market  variations ;  and,  when  a  book  is 
meant  to  be  a  standard  for  years,  more  impossible  than  ever. 
Possibly,  however,  these  things  may  bring  mysterious  comfort  to 
certain  souls  ;  at  any  rate,  the  new  edition  has  advantages  quite 
independent  of  them.  Several  new  typographical  devices  have 
been  adopted  for  making  the  receipts  more  distinctly  intelligible 
the  print  and  page  have  acquired  a  greater  clearness  of  general 
aspect ;  numerous  changes  of  fashion  (which  in  respect  to  this 
particular  subject  have  been,  unlike  changes  in  fashion  generally, 
almost  all  for  the  better)  are  recognized,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  new  receipts  has  been  incorporated.  The  whole  will  make  at 
least  as  good  a  single  manual  for  persons  who  fear  too  many 
cookery  books  no  less  than  too  many  cooks  as  any  other,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  for  the  not  very  learned  or  knowing  ;  and 
it  can  challenge  a  place  in  addition  even  to  the  numerous  special 
manuals  which  have  recently  come  to  swell  the  shelf  of  cookery 
books. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Marshall  is  well  known  as  a  practical  cook  and  in¬ 
structress  in  cookery,  and  the  book,  a  solid  octavo  of  nearly  five 
hundred  pages,  in  which  she  has  written  down  her  practice  and 
her  instructions,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  combination  of 
modernity  and  practicality  which  has  been  recently  issued  to  re¬ 
present  what  may  be  called  the  new  school  of  English  cookery — 
that  is  to  say,  the  school  which  has  taken  hints  from  the  different 
Continental  schools,  but  has  not  exactly  followed  any  one  of  these. 
The  chief  drawback  of  the  book  is  the,  to  some  persons,  rather 
worrying  ubiquity  of  the  advertising  element.  Still,  it  is  no 
doubt  useful  to  know  where  you  can  get  this  and  that  skewer, 
this  and  that  dried  or  bottled  preparation.  Yet  another  exception 
(to  which  we  give  neither  adherence  nor  protest)  may  be  taken  to  the 
effect  that  the  receipts  sin  a  little  by  over-elaboration — that  is  to 
say,  that  directions  are  given  for  sending  them  up  in  the  tricked 
and  frounced  style  of  the  confectioner  and  the  very  “  professed  ” 
cook,  rather  than  in  that  other  style,  perfectly  finished  as  to 
flavour  and  neatness,  but  eschewing  mere  ornament,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  English  style  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  It  is, 
perhaps,  almost  a  sufficient  rejoinder  to  both  these  objections  that 
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you  need  not  attend  to  the  advertisements  or  liave  tlie  extra 
“  prettifying  ”  of  dishes  attended  to  unless  you  like,  and  then  there 
is  hardly  any  fault  left  to  be  found,  the  receipts  themselves 
being  exceptionally  good,  new,  and  varied,  while  they  are  also 
(and  chiefly)  distinguished  by  the  thoroughly  practical  character  to 
be  found  only  perhaps  in  the  work  of  one  who  is  both  a  practi¬ 
tioner  and  a  teacher.  The  fault  of  the  mere  practitioner  in  such 
books  usually  is,  that  he  or  she  is  wont  to  underrate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  learners  ;  the  fault  of  the  mere  teacher,  that  he  or  she 
is  wont  to  think  too  much  of  mere  exposition. 

An  Indian  cookery  book  is  always  a  pleasant  change  after 
English  treatises,  and  Mr.  Dawe’s  Wife's  Help  gives  all  the  more 
.amusing  general  reading,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Indian  Mrs.  Beeton, 
with  an  account  book  (at  which  Mrs.  Beeton  does  not  aim)  added 
as  well.  The  only  drawback  to  the  book  is  its  adoption  of  that 
most  absurd  craze,  the  modern  official  Frenchified  transliteration  of 
names.  “  Karhi,”  “  Pulao,”  and  “  Khicliri  ”  are  evil  substitutes 
for  curry,  pillaw,  and  kedgeree,  to  any  one  who  has  a  sense  of 
literary  fitness  and  continuity.  But  this  curse  is  not  limited  to 
.cookery  books,  while  in  cookery  books  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
neutralized  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  subject  to  the  well- 
regulated  mind.  A  cookery  book  is  always  charming  ;  but  when 
you  are  told  to  “  take  for  every  seer  of  fish  six  chittacks  of  ghee, 
and  add  eight  chillies  and  a  pinch  of  methie  and  kala-zira,”  the 
interest  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  added  to  that  of  Careme.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dawe  commits  the  very  common  fault 
of  rejoicing  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Not  only  are  his 
glossaries  and  his  lists  of  terms  frequent,  full,  and  well  arranged, 
but  (an  excellent  thing)  he  repeats  the  English  equivalent  of  all 
but  the  most  commonly  occurring  Indian  terms  on  each  occasion 
of  its  occurrence,  so  that  the  most  English  runner  may  read 
between  the  lines  of,  say,  “  a  chingri  karhi  with  khira  or  kaddu.” 
A  large  number  of  the  dishes  here  given,  and  not  merely  the 
karhis  (if  we  are  to  call  them  so)  and  the  kedgerees  (for  khicliri 
we  utterly  decline  to  call  them),  could  be  confectioned  in 
England.  Let  us  add- — for,  though  it  is  but  a  mechanical  merit,  it 
is  no  small  one — that  the  book  is  garnished  with  divers  blank 
pages  at  intervals  for  notes.  We  have  always  ourselves  thought 
that  all  the  better  class  of  cookery  books  should  be  published 
interleaved,  and  this  is  an  approach  to  that  ideal. 

Mrs.  de  Salis  is  loth  to  depart  with  her  series  of  small  depart¬ 
mental  cookery  books  “  a  la  mode,”  and  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  she  should.  Small  volumes  or  volumes  in  parts  have 
for  such  practical  uses  as  cookeiy  books  are  meant  to  be  put  to 
several  advantages  over  large,  the  only  countervailing  drawback 
being  that  they  are  more  apt  to  get  mislaid.  The  present  volume,  on  ! 
Vegetables,  is  as  welcome  as  its  forerunners,  indeed  perhaps  more 
■so,  as  it  was  more  wanted,  the  excellent  gifts  of  the  kitchen 
garden  having  been,  for  the  most  part,  treated  with  far  too 
barbaric  simplicity  by  the  British  cook.  Not  that  vegetables  a 
Veau  are  not  good,  but  that  the  more  elaborate  accommodation  of 
them  is  good  too.  There  are  many  good  receipts  for  dealing  with 
artichokes  (real  artichokes,  not  Jerusalems,  though  these  hitter 
-are  not  forgotten),  and  demand  will  perhaps  induce  the  British 
gardener  to  multiply  and  cheapen  these  desirable  vegetables.  At 
present  they  are  quite  unnecessarily  dear ;  for,  though  our  winters 
sometimes  take  liberties  with  them,  and  though,  when  planted 
from  suckers,  they  are  sometimes  capricious,  they  are  quite  easy 
to  raise  from  seed.  But  broad  beans  should  have  had  more  atten¬ 
tion.  Again,  though  onions  are  well  dealt  with,  neither  chicory 
nor  celeriac  appears,  and  leeks  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 
Now  there  is  no  more  vulgar  prejudice  than  the  average  English 
prejudice  against  Fluellen’s  favourite  plant,  which,  when  pro¬ 
perly  cooked,  is  as  delicate  as  the  mildest  Spanish  onion,  and  has 
far  more  character. 

One  of  Miss  Mary  Davies’s  excellent  little  pair  of  volumes,  The 
Nurse's  Companion,  only  touches  the  fringe  of  our  subject  proper, 
the  other  is  all  our  own.  Although  small  and  very  cheap,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  completest.  invalid  cookeries  (cookery,  alas ! 
has  too  often  the  phonetic  Indian  meaning  of  the  word  to  an 
invalid,  and  finishes  him  oft'  instead  of  helping  him)  that  we  have 
seen.  Sometimes,  of  course,  one  may  disagree  with  a  detail.  For 
instance,  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  for  a  zootje  would  surely 
substitute  a  disagreeable  opacity  for  the  beautiful  clearness 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  dish.  But  this  is  a  small  matter. 

“Aunt  Chloe’s”  little  book  on  poultry-cooking  is  a  very  fair 
-example  of  that  specialization  in  cookery  hooks  which  we  have 
already  noticed — perhaps  it  is  most  noticeable  as  giving  divers 
ways  of  dealing  with  that  useful  fowl  whom  the  unjust  man  in 
the  story  called  “  uncomfortable.”  Roast  goose  and  baked  goose 
almost  exhaust  the  ordinary  British  cook’s  notion  of  dealing  with 
the  Roman  bird,  but  a  fair  variety  will  be  found  here.  We  do 
not  greatly  take  to  a  device  for  a  kind  of  goose  toad-in-the-hole. 
But  “  goose  a  l’Arlesienne  ”  looks  as  if  (for  a  very  strong  man 
in  very  rude  health)  it  might,  washed  down  with  a  bottle  of 
red  hermitage,  be  an  heroic  feast;  and  “goose  in  jelly”  reads 
desirably  enough.  The  varieties  of  chicken-cooking,  though 
numerous,  are  so  generally  known  that  it  is  difficult  to  invent  a 
new  one.  “  Aunt  Chloe’s  ”  collection  is  fair,  but  we  miss  some 
things  in  it;  for  instance,  the  excellent  “ Poulet  a  la  Verez,”  a 
variety  (Spanish,  we  think)  of  pillaw. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  for  Cassell's  Shilling  Cookerg, 
which  is  a  full,  good,  and  useful  selection  of  ordinary  receipts. 
It  is  probably  the  most  complete  book  to  be  had  for  the  money 
confined  to  cookery  proper,  and  not  bolstered  out  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  generally  useless  information. 


Mr.  Wells’s  book  is  intended  for  the  trade — the  trade  of  con¬ 
fectioners — but  the  ordinary  cook  who  has  ability  may  get  a  hrge 
number  of  useful  wrinkles  out  of  it,  not  merely  for  the  bakirg  of 
bread,  biscuits,  and  cakes  of  all  sorts,  but  for  the  preparatioi  of 
“  drops,”  lozenges,  preserved  fruits,  and  suchlike  sugared  phtes. 
Probably  the  results,  in  private  hands,  would  not  be  as  natly 
turned  out  or  as  pretty  to  look  at  as  those  of  the  shops ;  but  the 
consumers  would  at  least  know  what  was  in  them,  to  the  ton- 
siderable  benefit  in  not  a  few  instances  of  their  poor  insides. 


FOLKLORE,  BRAZILIAN  AND  INDIAN.* 

THE  Folklore  of  Brazil  is  very  little  known  to  European 
students,  except  in  the  Amazonian  Tortoise  Myths  of  llr. 
Hartt  and  the  Contes  Indians  de  Bresil  of  Couto  de  Magalhaes. 
The  more  gratitude  is,  therefore,  due  to  M.  de  Santa  Anna  Nery 
lor  his  handy  little  volume,  an  excellent  introduction  to  Ihe 
subject.  Brazil  has  already  many  students  of  her  very  mixed 
popular  traditions,  and  a  collection  of  Mdrchen  made  by  M.  Syhio 
Romero  has  been  published  at  Lisbon,  with  notes  by  M.  Theophlo 
Braga  {Contos  Populares  do  Brazil.  Lisbon.  1883).  This  work 
we  have  not  had  the  luck  to  meet  with,  but  the  volume  of  H. 
Nery  gives  a  very  clear  view  of  the  traditional  elements  in  tie 
country  which  he  has  studied. 

The  population  consists  of  Portuguese,  negroes,  Indians,  and, 
naturally,  of  half-breeds.  As  to  the  Portuguese  folklore  in  Brazil 
we  need  say  little.  It  is  of  the  usual  character,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  spread,  to  some  extent,  among  Indians  and  Africans, 
and  has  been  affected  by  contact  with  their  ideas.  The  tale  on 
p.  226,  the  tale  of  the  gold-producing  ass,  the  magical  stick,  and 
so  forth,  is  an  old  favourite  of  our  nurseries.  Where  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  story  in  a  strange  land  can  be  so  readily  explained  by 
mere  transportation  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  over  it.  The 
Brazilian  version  of  Little  Billee,  too  (p.  10),  comes  direct  from 
Europe,  though  how  old  it  may  be  in  its  French  form  (it  is  said 
to  have  a  Lithuanian  variant)  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  version  was  a  mere  “  adaptation.”  The  negro  folk¬ 
lore,  that  of  the  now  emancipated  slaves,  has  necessarily  been 
touched  by  Christian  influences.  There  is  one  peculiar  religious 
rite.  On  St.  John’s  Eve  the  negroes  make  a  hollow  figure  of  a 
bull,  into  which  one  of  them  creeps,  and  dances  a  bull  dance, 
singing : — 

O  D 

Vois  le  bceuf,  vois  le  boouf, 

Mon  boeuf  vaillant !  , 

M.  Nery  says  “  the  blacks  have  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of  the 
Bull  Apis.”  In  the  chant  of  the  women  of  Elis,  Dionysus  was 
hymned  as  “ goodly  Bull,  goodly  Bull”  (Plutarch,  Qu.  Gr.  36). 
But  these  things  may  be  mere  coincidences,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  negro  rite  is  only  a  piece  of  fun,  without  any  memory  of 
bull-worship.  Turning  to  the  Indians,  we  find  some  real  myths ; 
the  myth  of  the  Origin  of  Night,  for  example,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  Melanesian  version.  Night  belongs  to  a  serpent, 
is  bottled  in  a  gourd  (what  is  inside  an  empty  gourd  but  night  P), 
and  is  let  out,  like  the  winds  out  of  the  bag  of  gEolus.  M.  Nery 
gives  an  impressive  Indian  incantation  to  make  one  person  in 
love  with  another.  Similar  examples  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Ralston’s  Songs  of  the  Russian  People.  The  Christian  element 
comes  in : — 

Wind  that  blowest  across  this  world  of  Christ, 

If  thou  shouldst  meet  such  an  cne,  strike  three  blows  on  her  heart, 

And  bid  her  think  of  none  but  me,  aod  bid  her  haste  to  greet  me. 

Wind,  bring  me  her  body  and  her  soul,  let  her  sleep  not  ere  she  see  me, 
As  the  Virgin  slept  not  ere  she  saw  her  Son  on  his  Seat  of  Judgment. 
Maiden,  thou  comest,  thou  goest,  and  after  me  art  weeping. 

Heart !  I  break  thee  !  Blood  !  I  drink  thee  !  Thought !  I  seize  and  make 
thee  mine  ! 

If  thou  art  with  another  lover  thou  shalt  be  his  detestation, 
lie  shall  be  to  thee  as  dust  is,  I  to  thee  shall  be  a  diamond. 

Fair  as  sunlight,  fair  as  starlight,  fair  as  moonlight  shall  I  be. 

Wind,  if  this  my  prayer  be  granted,  turn  and  bring  my  love  back  with 
thee ! 

This  prayer  is  repeated  while  a  magical  ceremony  is  being  per¬ 
formed.  On  the  whole,  so  many  Christian  expressions  have  found 
their  way  even  into  the  magic  of  the  Indians,  that  one  must 
look  on  all  their  folk-lore  as  tinged  by  that  of  Enrope.  Their 
Yara,  a  kind  of  river  siren,  may  be  original ;  something  of 
the  same  sort  haunts  woods  and  waters  elsewhere  ;  and  M.  Nery 
tells  a  tale  of  a  young  Portuguese  who  met  the  fate  of  Ilylas. 
But  there  is  another  and  natural  explanation  of  what  befel  him. 
We  cannot  feel  certain  that  the  widely-distributed  story  of  the 
Deluge  is  indigenous,  though  it  certainly  has  a  number  of  local 
peculiarities. 

M.  Nery’s  Contes  are  chiefly  of  the  “  Uncle  Remus”  kind  ;  the 
Tortoise  or  Jaboty  takes  the  part  of  Brer  Rabbit.  The  Tar  Baby 
tale  is  found  here  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jacobson  remarked  lately,  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  A  negro  version  from 
Barbadoes  lias  lately  been  published.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
narrative  is  originally  African,  how  did  the  Buddhists  get  it  ? 
flow  has  the  Tortoise  on  the  Amazon  ousted  Brer  Rabbit?  Was 
the  Tortoise  an  Indian  beast-hero  P  and  did  he  fall  heir  to  the 
Rabbit’s  adventures  ?  A  satisfactory  answer  seems  to  be  as  un¬ 
attainable  as  ever.  Perhaps  the  Tortoise  and  Vulture  story  (which 
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has  a  reference  to  the  Virgin)  may  have  been  adapted  from  yEsop  or 
a  popular  version  of  YEsop.  “The  Tortoise  and  the  f  orbidden  I* ruit 
can  only  have  the  most  slender  connexion,  if  it  has  any  at  all,  with 
Genesis.  The  Tortoise  riding  the  Lizard  is  a  Brer  Rabbit  story, 
with  the  heroes  altered.  In  “  The  Tortoise  and  the  Tapir  Mr. 
Hartt  sees  a  sun  and  moon  myth !  “  The  Monkey  and  the  Man¬ 

doline  ”  is  perfectly  familiar  in  France  and  Germany,  but  so  it 
also  is  in  Zululand  and  India,  always  with  different  heroes.  The 
adventure  in  Zulu  belongs  to  the  Infant  Phenomenon,  the  Hermes 
of  their  mythology.  In  India  a  rat,  in  France  a  village  idiot,  is 
the  hero.  In  addition  to  the  stories  M.  Nery  has  collected  the 
music  of  the  people.  A  misprint  may  be  noted — ydiw  is  put  for 
kojvos — and  we  do  not  know  that  the  sound  of  this  mystic  instru¬ 
ment  was,  in  Greece,  meant  to  keep  women  at  a  distance,  as 
M.  Nery  asserts,  though  it  was  used  in  the  Mysteries. 

The  student  of  stories  will  be  less  interested,  perhaps,  than 
children  will  be  in  Mr.  Thornhill’s  charming  Indian  Fairy  Tales. 
These  are  as  good  stories  for  a  nursery  audience  as  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day,  rich  in  adventure  and  surprise  and  capitally  told. 
Indeed,  we  greatly  prefer  them  to  the  modern  style  of  novel ; 
they  have  the  attraction  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  Folklorist 
will  naturally  buy  a  copy  for  himself,  in  addition  to  the  copies 
which  he  will  find  at  once  economic  and  satisfactory  Christmas 
presents  for  little  boys  and  girls.  But  Indian  folk-tales  are  too 
cultivated  and  literary  to  tell  him  much.  Here  he  meets  his  old 
friends,  the  Bird-Bride,  the  Serpent  King,  the  Magical  Fakir, 
the  floating  golden  hair  (as  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  Marchen), 
the  wicked  enchantress,  the  helpful  animals,  and  the  rest.  But 
several  of  these  are  apparently  derived  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Conscious  literary  work  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  somewhere 
and  somehow,  before  they  reached  this  perfection.  But  even 
here  are  details  of  magic,  ceremonies,  and  pickings  for  the 
barbarous  Folklorist  who  likes  his  tales  in  the  rough.  The  fancy 
of  the  Princess  who  was  weighed  against  the  garland  is  new  to 
us,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  a  trifle  Bowdlerized  (p.  124).  “  The 
Grasscutter’s  Son  ”  is  a  delightful  tiny  romance,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  the  book  should  be  a  great  popular  favourite.  Miss 
Scannell’s  pictures  might  have  been  better  engraved,  or  rather 
processed.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  an  artist,  this  blurred  kind 
of  processing.  Probably  it  is  cheap,  and  the  book  has  no  other 
drawback. 


NOVELS.* 

TO  have  regenerated  a  nation’s  literature,  to  have  begun, 
maintained,  and  extended  a  new  development  of  national  sen¬ 
timent,  is  no  small  title  to  fame  abroad  and  to  grateful  memory 
at  home.  Hendrik  Conscience,  though  of  Flemish  descent  only 
on  his  mother’s  side,  lived  in  and  for  things  Flemish  only.  Bom 
in  the  terrible  winter  of  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign,  he  grew 
up  with  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Belgians  for  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and,  frail,  sensitive  boy  as  he  was,  left  his  position  as 
schoolmaster  in  Antwerp  at  the  first  rumour  of  war  in  1830. 
That  pitiful  campaign  over,  when  the  ill-equipped,  ill-armed,  ill- 
officered  Belgians  were  only  saved  from  utter  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  by  the  intervention  of  the  European  Powers, 
Conscience  remained  in  the  army  till  1836.  But  his  was  not 
the  brilliant  career  of  a  soldier-poet  like  Kbrner.  The  weakly, 
tearful  child  was  the  ideally  unfit  creature  for  soldiering.  His 
own  account  in  the  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse  of  the  drastic  treatment 
which  made  a  man  of  him  reads  like  the  story  of  a  new  Oliver 
Twist  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  blustering  military  Bumble  who 
feigned  brutality,  all  for  his  good.  His  later  persecutions  led  in 
the  end  to  a  signal  triumph,  as  sudden  in  its  effect  as  the  stroke 
of  a  magician’s  wand,  and  Conscience  gained  the  unusual  position 
of  a  prophet  honoured  in  his  own  country.  The  Happiness  of 
Being  Rich  is  not  one  of  Conscience’s  most  ambitious  efforts.  It 
is  a  moral  tale  in  a  Flemish  setting,  and  neither  very  successful 
as  a  moral  tale  nor  very  typical  of  Flemish  life.  A  poor  but 
merry  chimney  sweep  discovers  a  great  treasure,  and  straightway 
loses  his  mirth  in  the  perpetual  fear  of  robbers  and  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  ridiculous  ambitions  and  heartless  conduct  of  his 
wife.  All  manner  of  troubles  ensue,  until  the  poor  man  is  quite 
delighted  to  find  himself  really  robbed  of  his  oppressive  wealth. 
The  story  suffers  from  a  certain  sense  of  exaggeration  and  mono¬ 
tony,  unrelieved  by  humour ;  a  quality  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  such  allegories  as  Lc  Pelerin,  or  historical  romances  such 
as  the  Guet  Apens  or  the  Lion  de  Flandre.  It  is  true  that,  as 
Conscience  prided  himself,  these  works  were  not  calculated  to 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  youth  ;  but  they  are  full 
of  needless  descriptions  and  catalogues,  long  speeches  of  forced 
sentiment,  watered  by  copious  tears— dull,  in  short,  and  unna¬ 
tural,  utterly  unlike  the  novels  of  Scott,  to  whom  Flemish 
admirers  compare  him.  For  the  rest,  The  Happiness  of  Being 
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Rich  is  respectably  translated,  very  unlike  the  prefatory  “  Life  of 
Conscience,”  which  is  a  slovenly  and  penny-a-lining  piece  of  work. 

The  Young  Seigneur  is  another  story  with  a  Purpose — a  Pur¬ 
pose  so  high  that  it  should  be  spelt  with  a  capital.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Chateauclair  maps  out  a  future  for  the  Canadian  nation  in  the 
aspirations  of  a  young  Anglo-French  seigneur.  From  the  heights 
of  the  ideal  he  calls  upon  Ontarian  and  Quebecker  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  each  other,  and  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and 
social  perfection,  until,  starting  from  the  Ideal  Physical  Man  and 
the  Ideal  Character,  they  realize  the  national  work  of  Canada, 
the  perfect  nation  under  a  perfect  government.  This  scheme  is 
unfolded  in  the  story  of  a  visit  paid  by  an  Ontarian  M.P.  to  the 
Quebecker,  Haviland.  The  interest  lies  in  the  sketches  of  French- 
Canadian  life,  the  feudal  loyalty  and  simple  piety  of  the  peasants, 
leavened,  in  Havilaud’s  model  village,  by  ideas  of  progress.  The 
original,  untutored  aims  of  the  peasantry  are  delightfully  absurd. 
Canada  is  the  only  province  where  Frenchmen  have  multiplied; 
let  them — now  nearly  two  million  strong — by  sheer  dint  of  re¬ 
production,  oust  the  Englishman  from  Canada,  and  even  the 
American  from  New  England.  Mr.  Chateauclair  achieves  neither 
good  English  nor  a  good  style.  lie  appears  to  have  written  in 
French  and  translated  literally.  The  platitudes  on  which  his 
hero  sustains  his  inspiration  are  surely  the  real  cause  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death.  Finally,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  arrogate  to  Canada 
all  political  and  social  virtue  as  its  raison  d'etre,  leaving  to  “local 
Britain”  “  the  needs  of  an  island  population,”  and  to  local  Europe 
half  a  dozen  other  such  “  local  needs.” 

The  story  of  Bairnie  is  so  badly  put  together,  the  characters 
are  so  unreal  and  shadowy,  the  dialogue  so  crude  and  amateurish, 
that  one  is  surprised,  on  looking  back  to  the  title-page,  to  find 
that  Miss  Lobenhoft'er  has  published  two  books  previous  to  this 
one.  She  must  therefore  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
in  writing;  and,  this  being  the  case,  Bairnie  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  it  is ;  it  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  free  from  the 
faults  to  which  an  altogether  unpractised  beginner  is  liable. 
Of  plot  Bairnie  contains  a  very  small  modicum.  Some  of  the 
incidents  are  well  described ;  occasionally  there  is  a  fairly  good 
character  sketch — e.g.  Bairnie’s  aunt,  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  little 
Doctor  Denby  and  his  sister.  But  the  story  does  not  cohere ;  it 
has  no  centre ;  the  author  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Subordinate  characters  and  minor  incidents  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  essential  development  of  the  plot  are  described  in 
wearisome  detail,  and  the  book  teems  with  marvellous  coinci¬ 
dences,  most  of  which  are  not  even  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  story.  Miss  Lobenhoffer,  as  a  rule,  writes  simply  and  clearly ; 
but  she  should  be  on  her  guard  against  a  temptation  which  occa¬ 
sionally  besets  her  to  indulge  in  laboured  witticisms  and  fine 
writing.  Such  a  flight  as  the  following  is  only  allowed  to  ex¬ 
treme  youth : — 

Rich  and  rank  they  grew,  and  tossed  their  sweet  sick  perfume  on  the  air 
with  wanton  waste  .  .  .  the  birds  sang  as  if  they  .  .  .  had  not  a  minute  to 
spare,  and  the  west  wind  murmured  a  glad  accompaniment  (caring  little 
if  any  one  heard  it  or  not)  as  it  ran  its  careless  lingers  over  the  harpstrings 
of  the  group  of  tine  old  pines  on  the  hill. 

Would  You  Hare  Left  Her  ?  is  a  pretentious  enough  example 
of  the  weary  analytic  style  applied  to  a  threadbare  and  conven¬ 
tional  theme,  unnatural  in  conception,  and  inartistic  in  execution. 
One  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  novel  of  the  desccuvre  Upper  Ten 
had  died  out ;  but  its  funeral  baked  meats  seem  to  be  coldly — 
very  coldly — furnishing  forth  the  intellectual  feast  of  the  wedding 
of  an  irresponsible  plutocracy  with  democratic  life.  Mr.  Kip 
tells  of  a  generous-minded  man  who  refuses  to  propose  to  the  girl 
he  loves,  and  who,  he  can  see,  loves  him,  because  his  cynical 
friend  has  for  some  time  resolved  to  make  her  his  own.  After 
going  to  great  lengths  in  a  moonlight  “canoe-ride,”  the  hero 
leaves  his  love  abruptly.  “  Would  you  have  left  her?  ”  asks  Mr. 
Kip.  “  Certainly  not  ”  is  the  answer  of  anyone  gifted  with  a 
grain  of  sense.  The  agony  is  afterwards  piled  up  by  Trueman 
Agnew  repeating  the  process  after  a  sickness  through  which  he  is 
nursed  by  his  beloved  and  her  friend,  who,  in  their  turn,  repeat 
the  fantastic  situation,  the  noble  girl  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
man  she  justly  dislikes  and  distrusts  for  the  sake  of  a  frivolous 
flirt.  But  our  Trueman  remains  faithful  to  his  old  flame ;  re¬ 
solves  to  become  her  knight  when  he  finds  her  husband  neglects 
her ;  and  is  only  saved  from  a  very  ridiculous  position  by  the 
opportune  death  of  his  cynical  friend  in  a  yachting  accident. 
The  next  day,  with  indecent  haste,  he  consoles  the  widow. 

We  hope  that  all  the  children  of  the  present  generation  love 
Mrs.  Ewing’s  delightful  stories  as  they  deserve  to  be  loved ;  but, 
overwhelmed  as  they  are  with  the  highly-seasoned  trash  which 
is  poured  forth  in  such  floods  every  Christmas,  we  fear  that 
their  taste  in  story-books  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  ruined. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  writing,  setting  aside 
that  wonderful  combination  of  humour  and  pathos  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  is  that  her  characters  are  so  wonder¬ 
fully  real  and  living.  We  have  all  met  the  pasty-faced  “Johnson 
Minor,”  the  boy  who  invents  marvellous  stories,  and  tells  them 
with  heavy  unmoved  face  to  his  admiring  companions ;  we  have 
come  across  every  member  of  the  “Very  Ill-tempered  Family,” 
from  Aunt  Isobel  down  to  sturdy  Bobby  ;  we  have  known  and 
loved  “  Madam  Liberality.”  They  are  sometimes  so  life-like  as  to 
be  almost  startling.  Mrs.  Ewing  never  draws  a  direct  moral ; 
but  what  lessons  of  fortitude,  uprightness,  and  unselfishness  may 
a  child  learn  from  her  pages  !  It  is  good  for  all  of  us,  grown-ups 
as  well  as  children,  to  feel  that  thrill  at  the  heart  which  the 
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account  of  a  noble  deed  nobly  done  causes.  Mrs.  Ewing  has  the 
power  of  thrilling  us  in  this  way,  whether  she  tells  of  heroic 
actions  on  the  battle-field  or  of  equally  heroic  conquest  over 
self  in  some  little  matter  of  everyday  life. 


ST.  TERESA.* 

YEN  apart  from  all  religious  considerations,  the  life  of 
Teresa  de  Cepeda  would  have  been  well  worth  recording ; 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  powers,  and  successfully 
carried  out  an  undertaking  of  great  importance  and  difficulty. 
The  regeneration  of  Roman  Catholicism  which  marked  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  at  once  manifested  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  reform  of  conventual  discipline.  Orders  which  had 
received  dispensations  from  the  early  severity  of  their  rules  failed 
to  satisfy  men  and  women  filled  with  a  new  religious  fervour. 
Nor  did  the  mitigated  convents  inspire  enthusiasm  out  of  doors. 
If  the  Church  was  to  regain  its  hold  upon  society  by  exhibiting 
patterns  of  the  loftiest  saintliness,  it  was  needful  that  the 
monastic  life  should  be  restored  to  its  old  type.  Reformers  were 
not  wanting ;  and  in  these  volumes  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge 
(S.  J.)  has  given  a  minute  account  of  how  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  them,  St.  Teresa,  the  reformer  of  the  Carmelites  in  Spain, 
accomplished  her  task.  Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  subject,  we  should  say  that  his  book  was  too  long  and  too  full 
of  petty  details;  but,  as  every  particular  in  the  life  of  a 
saint  has,  of  course,  a  religious  value,  a  work  of  this  sort 
is  not  to  be  judged  exactly  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary 
biography.  And,  in  spite  of  their  length,  Mr.  Coleridge’s  volumes 
are  pleasant  reading ;  they  are  well  arranged,  and  are  written 
with  good  taste.  Several  of  the  Saint’s  letters  are  given  in  full, 
and  the  rest  are  all  noticed,  and  used  in  the  narrative.  Excellent 
tables  are  given  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  but  they  do  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  an  index,  and  it  was  really  sinful  to 
publish  a  book  of  this  length  without  one.  St.  Teresa,  a  member 
of  a  noble  family  of  no  great  wealth,  was  born  at  Avila,  in 
Castile,  in  1515,  and  entered  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Incarnation  there  when  she  was  nineteen.  She  suffered  much 
from  ill  health,  and  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  an  aggravated 
form  of  hysteria.  We  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  decide  on 
the  connexion  between  her  physical  condition  and  her  spiritual 
experiences.  Once  she  remained  apparently  lifeless  for  four  days, 
during  which  she  saw  visions,  and,  after  a  partial  recovery, 
became  paralysed,  until  sbe  was  restored  by  the  intervention  of 
St.  Joseph.  One  of  her  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  the  special  devotion  to  the  Saint  who  had  thus  favoured  her. 

Another  practice  which  she  earnestly  recommended  was  mental 
prayer,  which  in  her  own  case  was  a  “  kind  of  interior  re¬ 
collection,  without  much  effort  of  the  understanding  to  produce 
reflection  and  consideration,  and  (sic)  in  -which  the  soul  occupies 
itself  in  loving.”  While  in  this  state,  and  indeed  at  other  times, 
she  had  frequent  visions  of  Divine  Persons,  and  she  received, 
so  it  is  believed,  the  “  wonderful  grace  of  transverberation,”  her 
heart  being  pierced  with  a  lance,  a  miracle  which  her  biographer 
compares  with  the  reception  of  the  stigmata  by  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  woman  of  St.  Teresa’s 
fervency  of  soul  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  mitigated  rule  of  her 
Order,  especially  as  she  lived  at  a  time  famous  for  the  foundation 
of  new  religious  bodies — of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Theatines,  the 
Barnabites,  and  many  others.  Her  projects  of  reform,  which  seem 
to  have  taken  shape  when  she  wras  about  forty-five,  brought  her  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  nuns  of  her  convent  naturally  thought 
that  her  scheme  reflected  on  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
she  had  encountered  opposition,  for  her  visions  had  for  a  long 
period  been  beld  to  be  delusions  of  Satan,  and  she  had  suffered, 
what  she  held  to  be  the  heaviest  of  all  trials,  the  contradiction  of 
the  righteous.  She  had  passed  through  that  trial  victoriously, 
and  now,  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  which  she  received 
from  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  the  reformer  of  the  Franciscans,  set 
herself  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  her  proposed  work.  The 
first  convent  of  the  Reform  was  established  at  Avila ;  it  had  no 
endowment,  and  this  was  at  first  a  principle  with  St.  Teresa, 
though  she  afterwards  saw  reason  to  allow  a  departure  from  her 
original  intention.  Absolute  poverty,  however,  was  always  ob¬ 
served  by  each  individual  sister.  Unlike  the  sisters  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  who  seem  to  have  gone  about  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased,  St.  Teresa’s  nuns  were  strictly  enclosed,  and  visits  even 
from  their  nearest  relatives  were  discouraged ;  they  went  bare¬ 
foot,  wearing  a  sandal  only,  and  practised  many  austerities.  After 
spending  five  quiet  years  in  her  new  convent,  St.  Teresa  was  en¬ 
abled  to  extend  her  Reform.  In  almost  every  case  when  a  new 
congregation  was  started  she  and  her  nuns  had  to  encounter  pri¬ 
vation  and  difficulty  ;  and,  as  these  trials  were  generally  of  much 
the  same  character,  we  confess  that  we  have  found  the  details  of 
them  somewhat  wearisome  reading.  Gradually  more  serious 
troubles  arose.  The  Princess  of  Eboli,  tbe  widow  of  Iluy  Gomez, 
Minister  to  Philip  II.,  had  at  first  helped  forward  the  reform;  but 
she  quarrelled  with  St.  Teresa,  and  spitefully  placed  the  book  which 
the  saint  had  written  about  her  own  life,  and  which  contained 
the  account  of  her  revelations,  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 
This,  however,  turned  to  St.  Teresa’s  honour.  At  another  time 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Teresa.  By  Henry  James  Coleridge,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  3  vols.  London:  Burns  &  Oates.  1881-1888. 


the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  made  a  descent  upon  her  convent  in 
Seville,  where  the  nuns  were  falsely  charged  with  grave  miscon¬ 
duct.  At  the  root  of  all  her  heaviest  troubles  lay  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  “  Mitigation  ”  regarded  the  Reform.  Although 
the  King  and  the  Nuncio  Ormaneto  favoured  her  work,  she  was 
perpetually  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that,  while  she  was  founding 
new  convents  to  be  ruled  on  her  own  system,  she  was  herself 
merely  a  member  of  the  unreformed  Convent  of  the  Incarnation. 

After  a  while  the  Carmelite  Order  had  fair  grounds  for  opposing 
the  Reform.  In  accordance  with  thepermission  of  the  General,  Rossi, 
St.  Teresa  founded  certain  monasteries  of  Discalced,  or  reformed, 
Friars,  a  step  which  was  “  to  a  great  extent  necessary  if  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  convents  for  nuns  were  to  be  secured.”  These  friars 
proceeded  in  a  high-handed  manner,  and  appear  to  have  un¬ 
questionably  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  pushing  the  Reform 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  whereas  the  permissions  granted  to 
St.  Teresa  were  limited  to  Castile.  The  Saint  herself  committed 
an  irregularity  of  the  same  kind  through,  we  are  told,  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  of  Castile. 
Unfortunately,  also,  about  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
Fra  Gratian,  the  Superior  in  Andalusia,  a  man  of  great  sweetness  of 
temper  but  of  little  tact  or  prudence,  and  the  influence  which  he 
acquired  over  her  led  her  to  take  other  measures  displeasing  to 
the  Carmelite  General.  A  decree  of  reclusion  was  pronounced 
against  her  by  the  Chapter  of  the  Order,  and  the  General  directed 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Discalced  Friars  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  offices  in  the  unreformed  monasteries,  under  the  plea 
that  “  their  example  and  influence  would  be  both  a  stimulus  and 
a  help  to  the  others.”  It  is  probable  that  he  really  intended 
the  destruction  of  the  Reform.  MgT.  Sega,  the  successor  of 
the  Nuncio  Ormaneto,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  movement, 
and  when  the  Friars  in  despair  imprudently  attempted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  province,  treated  them  with  great 
harshness,  and  declared  the  subjection  of  the  Reform  to  the 
Mitigated  Friars.  This  blow  nearly  crushed  St.  Teresa.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  went  on  with  her  work  ;  the  King  interfered  in  her 
behalf;  and  at  length,  in  1580,  her  labours  were  rewarded  by 
Letters  Apostolic  from  Gregory  XIII.,  declaring  the  monasteries 
and  convents  of  the  Discalced  a  new  province,  separate  for  ever 
from  the  provinces  of  the  Observants  of  the  Mitigated  Rule. 
Two  years  later  St.  Teresa  died  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  where,  after 
having  been  transferred  to  Avila  and  brought  back  again  by 
command  of  Sixtus  V.,  her  body  now  lies ;  her  heart,  however, 
is  “  still  to  be  seen  at  Avila,  with  an  opening  on  each  side,  the 
rims  of  which  are  half-burnt.”  Her  letters  are  sprightly  and 
pleasant — the  letters  of  a  clever  and  refined  woman  as  well  as  of 
a  saint.  Although  in  their  English  dress  they  lose  something  of 
their  dignified  courtesy,  they,  nevertheless,  present  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  writer’s  character.  She  was  a  wise  and  courageous  woman, 
always  hopeful  under  difficulties,  and  with  a  singular  power  of 
adapting  the  means  at  her  disposal  to  the  attainment  of  her  end. 
While  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  self-mortification  and  detachment 
from  the  world,  she  saw,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  some  other 
monastic  reformers,  that  they  were  to  be  valued,  not  so  much  for 
their  own  sakes  as  for  the  spiritual  effects  which  they  were  intended 
to  produce,  and  she  would  not  allow  the  infliction  of  any  unusual 
mortifications  such  as  would  be  more  likely  to  injure  than  to 
elevate  the  spirit.  A  striking  proof  of  her  conciliatory  temper  is 
given  in  the  account  of  her  dealings  with  the  nuns  of  her  old  con¬ 
vent  at  Avila,  where,  as  much  against  her  own  will  as  against 
theirs,  she  was  forced  to  hold  the  office  of  prioress  for  three  years, 
during  eighteen  months  of  -which  her  special  work  was  suspended. 
The  nuns  were  at  first  very  angry  at  her  appointment,  and  raised 
something  like  a  riot — there  wrere  eighty  of  them  in  all — on  the 
day  of  her  installation,  but  she  gradually  won  them  over  by 
gentleness,  and  was  able  to  effect  some  much-needed  reforms  in 
the  house.  In  the  management  of  her  own  convents  she  was 
careful  for  the  happiness  of  the  sisters.  Believing  that  religion 
flourished  most  among  small  communities,  she  wished  her  con¬ 
vents  to  consist  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  members, 
though  she  afterwards  saw  fit  to  allow  some  larger  houses.  The 
smallness  of  her  convents  was,  she  considered,  a  good  reason 
for  being  extremely  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  persons  she 
admitted ;  she  would  have  no  one  whose  presence  was  likely 
to  be  disagreeable  to  the  rest.  Some  aristocratic  feelings  seem 
to  have  clung  to  her ;  the  sisters  of  the  Reform  generally  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  ladies  of  good  family,  and  she  was  careful 
not  to  “  tarnish  a  house  ”  by  accepting  unsuitable  candidates. 
One  lady  was  refused  because  she  had  a  squint,  for  St.  Teresa 
declared  that  her  infirmity  would  be  a  continual  source  of  morti¬ 
fication  to  the  other  sisters.  In  spite,  however,  of  her  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  the  feelings  of  her  nuns,  her  last  days  were  made 
sorrowful  by  the  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  some  of  those  to 
whom  she  had  shown  special  tenderness.  When  her  strength 
was  failing,  she  was  forced  to  leave  two  of  her  convents  in  suc¬ 
cession,  because  her  presence  was  unwelcome.  Whether  the 
conduct  of  these  nuns  is  in  any  degree  to  be  attributed  to  St. 
Teresa’s  system  of  government  is  not  discussed  here.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Superiors  of  convents  found  the  authority 
which  she  exercised  during  her  visits  very  hard  to  bear.  This 
would  not,  however,  excuse  the  baseness  with  which  she  was 
treated.  Mr.  Coleridge  nowhere  conceals  the  fact  that  retirement 
from  the  world  does  not  by  any  means  imply  freedom  from 
selfishness  and  jealousy. 
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THREE  “EDITIONS  DE  LUXE.”  * 

AMONG  the  numerous  more  or  less  delightful  volumes  with 
which,  at  this  season,  charitable  publishers  strive  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  discomforts  of  damp  and  fog,  we  have  selected  three, 
widely  different  in  character,  yet  each  specially  worthy  of  our 
commendation — a  folio  of  Rajon’s  Etchings;  a  memorial  volume 
of  the  late  Samuel  Palmer  ;  and  a  superb  edition,  which  claims  to 
be  the  one  hundredth,  of  Izaak  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler. 

A  sad  interest  attaches  to  the  first  book  upon  our  list.  A  few 
short  months  only  have  elapsed  since  Paul  Raj  on,  at  a  too  early 
age,  for  he  was  barely  forty-five,  was  taken  away,  laying  down 
his  needle  while  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers.  It  is  fitt  ing  that 
this  reprint  of  twelve  of  his  etchings  contributed  to  the  Portfolio 
should  be  prefaced  by  a  touching  and  appreciative  memoir  by  one 
who  had  the  happiness  to  call  himself  his  friend,  and  who  can 
write  of  him  as  one  “  whose  coming  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
that  large  circle  of  students  who  prized  the  man  even  more  than 
they  admired  the  artist.” 

Born  at  Dijon,  employed  at  fourteen  years  of  age  by  his 
brother-in-law,  a  photographer  at  Metz,  to  “  touch  up  ”  portraits 
and  other  plates ;  devoting  his  evenings  to  his  easel,  at 
first  under  the  tuition  of  an  old  and  almost  unknown  artist 
named  Hussinot,  and  then  in  the  school  of  design  at  the  Ecole 
Municipale ;  at  twenty-one  years  in  a  garret  in  Paris,  still  touch¬ 
ing  up  photographs  or  drawing  cartoons  for  the  stained-glass- 
maker,  or  taking  portraits  in  sanguine  or  pencil  of  friends  as 
impecunious  as  himself,  Rajon’s  early  life  was  apparently  one  of 
frequent  privation  and  unending  labour,  but  always  cheered  by 
the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  as  a  painter  in  oil  win  profit 
and  renown.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  1865  that,  under 
the  influence  of  two  newly-formed  acquaintances,  Gaucherel  and 
Leopold  Flameng,  the  latter  so  well  known  to  us  by  his  ad¬ 
mirable  transcripts  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  he  was  induced  to 
try  his  powers  as  an  etcher,  his  first  work  being  a  copy  in  black 
and  white  of  Gtirome’s  famous  picture,  “  Rembrandt  dans  son 
Atelier,”  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1868,  and  published  by  Goupil 
&  Co.  From  that  moment  success  was  assured,  and,  though  for 
some  time  he  remained  in  G drome’s  studio  endeavouring  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  painter,  he  became  soon  aware  that  it  was  as 
an  etcher  that  he  would  command  success ;  and  of  the  long  list 
of  his  finer  works  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  of  the  numerous 
others  of  lesser  note,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  in 
which  genius  is  not  apparent,  or  which  is  unworthy  of  liis  hand. 
In  fact,  as  a  master  of  his  art  he  fully  merited  the  warm 
eulogiums  passed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Ilamerton,  and  repeated  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  who  directs  especial  attention  to  the  success  with 
which  liajon  translated  into  etching  not  only  the  action  and 
expression  of  the  picture  he  was  dealing  with,  but  even  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  touches  of  the  painter. 

We  have  already  described  the  second  volume  upon  our  list  as 
“  a  memorial  ”  volume,  as  such  it  has  a  peculiar  interest.  Samuel 
Palmer’s  position  as  an  artist  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  yet  few  artists  have  evinced  higher  imaginative 
power : — 

Born  [as  his  son  writes  in  the  preface]  with  an  aptitude  for  poetic  and 
romantic  impressions  almost  abnormal,  he  was  encouraged  in  this  aptitude 
by  almost  every  circumstance.  His  acquaintance  with  Blake  at  a  most 
impressionable  age  gave  it  a  powerful  impulse,  and  there  then  followed 
about  seven  years’  seclusion  in  a  Kentish  valley,  cut  off  by  miles  of  lovely 
scenery  from  the  distracting  influence  of  tumultuous  London.  In  this 
valley  literature  and  art  and  ancient  music  wiled  away  the  hours,  literature 
and  art  in  keeping  with  the  music  and  in  keeping  with  the  supremely  poetic 
sentiment  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  of  the  surrounding  country. 

His  was  the  true  temperament  to  appreciate  the  writings,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lovely  “  minor  poems  ”  of  Milton,  and,  with  his  life- 
history  and  its  influences  before  us,  it  seems  but  natural  that  he 
should  heartily  devote  himself  to  the  production  of  a  series  of 
designs  to  illustrate  the  poet  he  loved  so  well.  How  the  ideas 
formed  themselves  into  shape,  and  how  the  result  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  is  told  us  in  the  preface,  and  we  may  congratulate 
Mr.  Palmer  on  this  graceful  “  tribute  to  his  father’s  memory, 
which  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  to  hope  has  been  done  as  he 
himself  would  have  had  it  done.” 

But  the  book  which  claims  our  best  attention  is  the  third  upon 
our  list,  Mr.  Marston’s  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  It  is  a 
royal  4to.  in  two  handsomely  bound  volumes,  perfect  in  uncut 
leaves,  in  type,  and  margin,  with  fifty-four  full-page  photogravure 
illustrations,  with  maps  of  the  rivers  Lea  and  Dove  and  Wye  and 
Derwent,  and  with  a  hundred  or  more  charming  little  woodcuts 
on  India  paper,  interspersed  within  the  text.  This  text  is  that 
of  the  last  edition,  the  Fifth,  published  in  Walton’s  lifetime,  but 
the  first  in  which  the  “Second  Part,”  by  Charles  Cotton, 
appeared.  It  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  a  correct  and  accurate 
reprint  of  the  two  parts,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  materially 
increased  by  the  biographies  of  Walton  and  of  Cotton,  by  notes 
on  Walton’s  other  literary  labours,  and  by  a  reprint  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Compleat  Angler,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 

*  Twelve  Etchings  by  Paul  Jlajon,  contributed  to  the“  Portfolio .”  With  a 
Brief  Memoir  ami  Notes  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  London:  Seeley  &  Co. 
1889. 

The  Shorter  Poems  o  f  John  Milton,  with  Twelve  Illustrations  by  Samuel 
Palmer,  Painter  and  Etcher.  London:  Seeley  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Lea  and  Dove  Edition,  being  the  100th  Edition  of  the  Compleat 
Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation.  Edited  arid  arranged  by 
R.  B.  Marston.  2  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1888. 


Westwood,  the  only  edition  of  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  oF 
print. 

Probably  few  readers  of  The  Compleat  Angler  are  aware 
that  no  fewer  than  five  editions  of  this  immortal  work  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  Walton’s  lifetime.  The  First,  a  small  8vo.,  appeared 
in  1653.  Its  title,  The  Compleat  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative 
Mans  Recreation,  is  engraved  on  scroll,  with  dolphins  and 
fish  pendent  on  either  side.  This  edition  is  excessively  rare, 
but  a  good  idea  of  its  character  and  appearance  may  be  gained 
from  Mr.  Stock’s  fac-simile  reprint  of  1876.  The  earliest 
impressions  of  the  First  edition  are  distinguishable  by  certain 
misprints,  which  in  later  impressions  were  corrected — as,  for 
instance,  field  for  fields,  p.  68,  line  four  from  the  top,  &c.  Of 
course,  in  the  estimation  of  a  bibliophile,  these  earlier  copies 
are  doubly  precious.  Mr.  Stock’s  reprint,  though  a  lovely 
little  book,  seems  unfortunately  to  have  suffered  unwise  cor¬ 
rection  in  its  passage  through  the  press  ;  there  are,  we  are 
told,  occasional  emendations  in  the  spelling,  which,  as  Mr. 
Marston  suggests,  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  “  process  ”  adopted 
for  reproduction  ;  but  the  original  errors  in  pagination  are 
retained,  and  the  second  part  of  the  music  of  the  angler’s  song  at 
the  close  of  Cap.  XI.  is  printed  correctly — that  is,  upside  down. 
This  1653  edition  was  advertised  in  the  Mercurius  Politicos  as 
“  a  Book  of  lSd.  price”;  a  clean  and  perfect  copy  in  the  original 
binding  before  the  corrections  would  probably  in  the  sale-room 
command  nearly  tool.  The  Second  edition  of  1655  was  all  but 
re-written  ;  the  interlocutors  now  are  three — Piscator,  Venator, 
and  Auceps  ;  in  the  First  they  were  Piscator  and  Viator  ;  and,  as 
honest  Izaak  himself  adds,  in  his  “  Address  to  the  Reader,”  “  in 
this  second  impression  there  are  many  enlargements,  gathered 
both  by  my  own  observation  and  the  communication  of  my 
friends.”  Bibliographers  aver  that  this  edition  is  still  rarer  than 
the  First,  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  command  the  same  price. 
The  Third  edition  appeared  in  1661  ;  shortly  after  its  publication 
it  was  transferred  from  Marriot  to  Gape,  whose  address  is  given 
as  “  neer  the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street,”  and  the  date  is 
altered  to  1664.  The  Fourth  edition  of  1668  is  a  mere  reprint, 
with  corrections.  It  was  followed  eight  years  later — 1676 — by 
the  Fifth  edition,  again  from  Marriot’s  hands.  The  scroll  on  the 
title-page  has  been  re-worked  (we  are  quoting  from  Mr.  Marston’s 
book),  “the  First  Part  ”  is  engraved  underneath  it,  and  a  notice 
that  it  is  “  the  Fifth  edition,  much  corrected  and  enlarged.”  After 
which  comes  the  collective  title,  “  The  Universal  Angler,  made 
so  by  Three  Books  of  Fishing,”  the  others  being  a  “  Second  Part,” 
by  Charles  Cotton,  entitled  “  The  Compleat  Angler.  Being 
Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear 
Stream.  Part  II.,”  with  the  interlaced  cypher  of  Walton  and  Cotton 
engraved  below  ;  and  the  Third  Part,  a  treatise  by  Colonel  Robert 
Venables,  which  has,  however,  in  later  edit  ions,  been  excluded,  and  is 
not  reprinted  in  this  edition  by  Mr.  Marston.  “Seven  years 
later  the  old  man  laid  down  his  pen,  as  he  had  already  laid  aside 
his  rod,  for  ever ;  and,  full  of  years  and  of  such  honours  as  be¬ 
fitted  his  meekness  and  his  piety,  was  gathered  to  his  rest.” 

The  volumes  before  us,  the  hundredth  edition,  like  all  other 
editions  since  Walton’s  days,  contains,  therefore,  only  the  First 
and  Second  Parts,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  are  without  a 
fault ;  but  we  must  correct  ourselves — they  have  a  fault,  a 
grievous  one,  which  alas  !  cannot  be  amended;  there  are  thousands- 
upon  thousands  of  anglers  to  whom  the  possession  of  such 
sumptuous  volumes  would  be  a  lifelong  joy ;  but  for  most  of  them 
the  work  is  too  costly,  and  the  edition  is  limited  !  Let  us  hope 
that  the  copies  will  fall  into  such  hands  only  as  Izaak  Walton 
would  have  himself  approved.  They  are  “  a  dish  of  meat  toa 
good  for  any  but  Anglers  or  Honest  men,”  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  place  these  volumes  upon 
their  shelves  “  wil  prove  both.” 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  MARVELS.* 

7’ERNALEKEN’S  Tales  from  Austria  and  Bohemia  have  the 
advantage,  in  this  edition,  of  a  pleasant  preface  by  Mr.  E. 
Johnson,  and  of  some  engravings  not  without  fancy.  Thus 
equipped,  in  a  pretty  cloth  cover,  they  may  very  probably  please 
children,  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  good  examples  of  Miirchen. 
Now  and  then  they  have  almost  a  literary  touch ;  more  often  they 
read  like  the  stories  which  are  told  each  other  by  children  who 
have  read  many  fairy  tales.  They  are  much  too  prodigal  in 
portentous  interest,  and  “  fail  to  win  {esthetic  credence.”  A  conte 
is  not  expected  to  be  other  than  difficile  a  croire,  as  Perrault  says 
of  Peau  d'Ane ;  but  many  of  these  Austrian  stories  are  more  than 
difficult ;  they  are  impossible.  They  contain  the  usual  strange- 
incidents ;  but,  by  some  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the  incidents 
fall  into  confused,  crowded,  and  inartistic  arrangements.  A  few 
are  as  mixed  as  an  Eskimo  Miirchen  at  its  worst ;  we  follow  the 
hero  sadly,  without  interest ;  he  has  far  too  many  adventures,  and 
not  of  the  right  sort.  Why  this  should  he  we  know  not; 
but  long  experience  in  reading  nursery  tales  brings  an  instinct 
with  it  lor  what  is  good.  Few  of  these  tales  are  good,  they  are 
to  a  really  fine  conte  what  a  bad  shilling  dreadful  is  to  Treasure 
Island.  They  are  bad  artistically ;  why  they  are  bad  it  would  be 
hard  to  discover.  The  narrators  appear  to  have  lost  the  good 

In  the  I. and  of  Marvels :  Tales  from  Austria  and  Bohemia.  By 
Theodor  Vernaleken.  With  Preface  by  E.  Johnson,  M.A.  London :  Swan. 
Sonneuschein  &  Co.  1888. 
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tradition,  good  in  German  or  Swahili,  Zulu  or  Eskimo,  Gaelic  or 
Romaic.  They  have  lost  it  and  put  in  ideas  of  their  own,  and 
the  result  is  neither  useful  to  the  student  nor  so  interesting  to 
children  as  the  Tales  from  the  Norse,  or  Grimm. 

One  or  two  examples  may  be  given.  The  very  first  story  has 
the  “  East  of  the  Sun  ”  opening,  the  man  with  three  sons,  and 
an  often-robbed  apple-tree.  But  the  usual  Bird-women  do  not 
appear  here.  The  robber  (a  dwarf)  vanishes  without  interest, 
the  hero  loses  his  magic  fiddle  and  dies  of  grief.  It  is  confused, 
aimless,  and  sad — great  faults  in  a  Marchen,  or  in  any  other 
narrative.  “  Winterkolble  ”  and  “  Kruzelmiigeli  ”  are  of  the 
“  Rumpelstiltzkin  ”  or  “  W’huppity-stoory  ”  sort ;  but  they  take 
the  fun  out  of  this  fine  formula  and  merely  sketch  the  plot — 
with  a  difference,  the  Wlnippity-stoory  being  male.  The  “  Black¬ 
bird  ”  is  a  dull  form  of  the  “  Swan-brothers,”  the  “  Seven 
Ravens  ”  another  with  the  entertainment  somehow  left  out. 
“  The  Three  Wondrous  Fishes  ”  reads  like  a  perplexed  memory 
of  the  “  Genie  and  the  Fisherman  ”  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
“  The  Marvellous  White  Horse  ”  is  full  of  elements  of  various 
Marchen,  but  it  is  almost  a  fortuitous  congeries  of  story- 
atoms.  “The  Wishing  Rag  ”  is  a  degenerate  form  of  a  Marchen 
of  Grimm’s,  wherein  is  a  gold-producing  ass.  Here  he  is  a  goat. 
The  visits  to  Hades  are  numerous,  and  there  is  just  one 
truly  awful  touch  of  fancy,  too  awful  for  children  we  think,  in 
“  The  Judas  She  Devil.”  On  the  whole,  as  a  story,  “  Stupid  Peter  ” 
is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  volume.  The  Devil  seems  rather  a 
favourite  character  in  the  tales  of  Austria  and  Bohemia. 

The  book  has  some  useful  notes  in  folklore,  but  we  are  not  re¬ 
conciled  to  a  kind  of  wantonness  in  the  tales,  a  confused  misuse 
of  good  material.  Have  the  narrators  bad  memories,  and  have 
they  too  much  education,  tempting  them  to  invent  when  they 
forget,  and  not  to  invent  well  ?  These  are  questions  on  which 
Mr.  Johnson’s  preface  throws  no  light,  but  we  think  they  will  be 
asked  even  by  the  lay  reader  who  comes  to  these  narratives  after 
a  course  of  Grimm,  or  Campbell,  orDeulin,  or  the  Tales  from  the 
Norse,  or  even  of  Cosquin.  There  is  a  needless  prodigality  of 
marvels,  and  a  lack  of  human  character  and  sympathy.  The 
good-natured  audience  of  the  nursery  will  be  pleased.  ■  But  even 
the  folklorist  will  admit  that  Mme.  d’Aulnoy  tells  a  better  story ; 
while,  as  for  Perrault,  the  comparison  is  too  cruel.  The  preface 
is  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  Kuhn,  Schwartz.  Cox,  and  so  forth,  Mr. 
Johnson  remarking  that  “  the  interpretations  of  the  so-called 
N ature-my thologists  are  based  upon  a  radical  mistake,  and  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  result  a  simple  inversion  of  the  truth.”  Here  we  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson;  not  that  there  are  no  Nature- 
myths,  but  that  they  do  not  occur,  or  but  seldom  and  then 
doubtfully,  in  contes populaires.  As  Mr.  Johnson  says: — “When 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  products  of  human  phantasy  .  .  . 
are  better  understood,  mythologic  science  will  return  from  her 
long  aberrations  and  take  a  truer  direction.”  But  in  these  tales  it 
is  human  phantasy  that  loses  herself,  too  frequently,  in  a  fog,  and 
brings  back  miracula  by  no  means  speciosa. 


NOVELS.* 

IF  in  their  talk  they  ever  descend  to  slang,  the  army  “  coaches  ” 
will  unhesitatingly  denounce  this  Dook  of  Mr.  Davidson’s 
as  “  awful  crams  about  crammers.”  Presumably  we  may  accept 
it  as  veracious,  as  partly  founded  on  fact — not  as  a  caricature — 
in  which  case  it  certainly  appeals  to  trainers  of  the  British  youth 
militant  rather  than  to  the  general  public.  Reading  it,  one  is 
first  bewildered,  then  bored.  There  are  too  many  attempts  to 
mystify  and  to  excite  interest ;  we  are  confused  by  little  plots 
and  counterplots,  by  a  fine  collection  of  broken  links.  To  quote 
the  author’s  own  words,  “  there  is  the  mystery  of  the  two  wives, 
of  the  omission  of  Nellie’s  name  from  the  family  register,  of 
Arnold's  disappearance,  of  Mr.  Valentine  Gaunt’s  influence,  of 
the  French  Examination  Papers,  of  the  wig  shop,  of  the  Clerical 
Directory,  of  the  ‘Old  Adam,’  and  several  others  of  less  im¬ 
portance.”  Like  Sterne,  the  moral  investigator  of  the  story,  we 
are  unable  to  see  a  connexion  between  some  of  them.  The  “  Old 
Adam  ”  is  a  picture,  a  portrait — hung  with  its  face  to  the  wall — 
of  a  deceitful  doctor,  who  takes  in  army  pupils,  and  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  choice  of  his  tutors.  Valentine  Gaunt,  the  villain 
of  the  book,  stands  out  well  as  a  crafty  charlatan.  He  is  the  best 
drawn  character,  and  might  well  have  lent  his  name  to  the  novel, 
for  it  is  he  who  claims  most  of  our  attention.  Leonard  Sterne, 
the  Doctor’s  staunch  friend  and  ally,  the  unraveller  of  mysteries, 
is  more  moral,  but  less  interesting.  The  little  Frenchman,  M. 
Dubarri,  who  teaches  elocution  and  increases  his  income  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  advance  sheets  of  the  French  examination  papers,  also 
diverts  us  at  first,  before  his  antics  become  tedious.  But  the 
double  pair  of  lovers — the  Arnold  and  the  Hebe,  the  Philip  and 
the  Nellie — are  harmless  dummies  that  wholly  fail  to  amuse.  In 
fact,  we  prefer  Silverspoon,  an  absolutely  stupid  pupil  who  “went 

*  The  Old  Adam.  By  Hugh  Coleman  Davidson.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1 888. 
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in  for  frightful  spasms  of  English  literature,”  or  even  Planta- 
genet,  his  brilliant  companion,  who,  in  an  examination  paper, 
translates  “  graves  preoccupations  ”  by  “  preoccupied  graves,” 
though  these  young  gentlemen  do  little  to  deepen  the  interest  of 
the  story.  Mr.  Davidson  writes  easily,  not  with  distinction,  not 
with  particular  grace  or  strength,  but  easily,  glibly  ;  and  in  con¬ 
ceiving  a  plot  he  exhibits  ingenuity  of  the  sort  that  true  novelists 
possess.  But  in  weaving,  in  his  labour  at  the  loom,  he  must  not 
show  us  such  a  confusing  number  of  broken  threads ;  he  must 
keep  before  him  that  wise  phrase  of  Bacon’s : — “  To  use  too  many 
circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  matter  is  wearisome.” 

There  is  great  merit  in  brevity ;  and  we  thank  The  Albino 
much  for  being  brief.  All  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  are  shut  close 
between  two  vermilion  covers.  This  “  personal  narrative  ”  is  in 
twelve  chapters,  and  it  deals  with  the  troubles  of  “a  human 
curiosity — one  altogether  outside  the  lists  of  manly  beauty.”  He 
manages,  however,  to  win  “  a  queen  amongst  women,”  although 
other  members  of  her  sex  are  not  equally  gracious  in  their 
advances.  In  fact,  one  unfriendly  frump,  when  she  beholds  his 
colourless  face  and  bleached  hair,  “puckers  up  her  gawking 
mouth  into  an  ineffable  sniff  of  disdain.”  Other  dames  are  bitterer 
yet ;  and  one  “  ancient,  angular  maiden  lady  ”  at  a  garden-party 
surveys  the  Albino  through  her  pince-nez,  and  remarks,  “  Dear 
me !  I’ve  often  seen  a  blackamoor,  but  never  till  now  a  white- 
amoor !  What  a  strange  fellow !  He  looks  like  an  animated 
ghost  or  a  walking  dish  of  skim-milk  !  ”  And  yet  such  satire 
does  not  annihilate  him.  By  means  of  pills  “  containing  a  dis¬ 
tillation  made  from  the  hair  of  living  animals  ”  he  becomes  a 
changed  man.  Like  Dr.  Jekyll,  he  is  always  looking  in  the 
glass  until  he  finds  that  he  possesses  “  a  head  of  ample  chest¬ 
nut  curls,  shapely  eyebrows  and  lashes,  fine  brown  eyes,  and  a 
healthy  complexion.”  The  lady  of  his  choice  falls  into  a  mad¬ 
man’s  hands,  and  her  rescue  and  restoration  lead  us  up  to  the 
climax  of  this  astonishing  book — astonishing  because  it  has 
actually  found  a  publisher. 

Miss  Shipton  could  hardly  fail  to  write  anything  that  had  not 
refinement  and  a  certain  grace.  I11  this  last  tale  of  hers  she  pleases 
by  such  qualities,  though  it  does  not  convince  us  that  her  insight 
into  human  nature  is  very  keen.  There  is  something  flaccid, 
anaemic  about  the  people  of  her  drama,  and  the  hero,  or — perhaps 
we  had  better  say — the  leading  man  in  it  is  a  very  tame  sort  of 
creature  at  best,  who  attempts  a  fraud,  but  has  not  the  pluck  to 
carry  it  through  to  the  end.  It  is  in  his  breakdown  as  a  humbug 
that  the  author  wants  us  to  be  interested,  and  for  this  collapse  to 
give  him  much  sympathy  and  compassion.  But  we  simply  cannot  do 
it.  Maurice  Caryl  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  young  man  of 
property,  named  Maurice  Claughton.  Travelling  in  Egypt  toge¬ 
ther,  Claughton  dies,  and  Caryl,  who  wants  his  name  and  place  in 
the  world,  resolves  to  come  back  to  England  and  personate  him. 
Circumstances  help  him  to  play  the  impostor  for  awhile;  but  when 
he  falls  in  love,  the  lie  becomes  unendurable,  and  he  confesses. 
Claughton,  however,  had  made  a  will,  by  which  all  his  property 
was  left  to  his  friend.  Maurice  the  penitent  nobly  declines 
to  profit  by  this  fortunate  arrangement,  and  is  rewarded  in 
another  fashion  by  winning  the  hand  of  Dagmar,  his  “  heart’s 
dearest,”  who  at  the  right  moment  acquires  money  and  lands  to 
enhance  her  other  charms.  With  Caryl  Miss  Shipton  evidently 
wants  us  to  sympathize..  We  confess  to  our  total  inability  to  do 
so.  There  is  nothing  strong  about  him,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Schoolboys  would  have  called  him  “  a  regular  duffer.”  As  for 
Dagmar,  in  the  first  volume  she  is  exasperating,  with  her  per¬ 
petual  snatches  of  song,  her  scraps  of  old  English  ballads  that 
she  warbles  ad  nauseam  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  The  poetry-quoting  heroine  of  fiction  is  bad 
enough ;  but  how  shall  we  rightly  pronounce  upon  the  ballad- 
humming  heroine  that  chirrups  about  “Earle  Harold,”  “  faire 
Ellin,”  “  thriftless  loones,”  and  her  “  hounds  that  a’  rin  master¬ 
less,”  like  an  animated  edition  of  Percy’s  lleliques?  However, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  she  is 
more  tolerable  ;  and  there  is  something  fresh  and  bright  about 
her  that  inclines  us  to  think  her  all  too  pleasant  a  companion  for 
poor  broken-spirited  Maurice.  The  text  of  the  French  proverb  is 
surely  not  “  A  force  de  forger  on  devient  forgeur.”  To  this 
we  greatly  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  Portuguese  grammarian, 
“  To  force  to  forge,  becomes  smith.” 

From  the  smart  batches  turned  out  eternally  and  with  terrible 
precision  by  the  huge  mill  of  British  fiction,  the  jaded  novel- 
monger  should  be  glad  to  choose  anything  so  distinctly  enter¬ 
taining  as  A  Witch  of  the  ITills.  Let  him  read  it  on  one  of  these 
dismal  winter  afternoons,  and  thank  Miss  W  arden,  as  we  did,  for 
such  a  light,  bright,  straightforward  story.  She  handles  her 
characters  most  adroitly,  and  Babiole  ranks  as  the  vivid  type  of  a 
delightful  girl.  Her  transformation  from  a  wild,  simple  maiden 
into  a  tired,  disappointed  little  London  lady  does  not  spoil  her 
for  us,  but  she  keeps  hold  upon  our  sympathies  until  the  end. 

Mr.  Duffield  Osborne  is  ambitious  to  walk  in  paths  which  rarely 
lead  novelists  to  success.  The  Scripture-history  romance  usually 
appals,  and  often  depresses.  The  Spell  of  Ashtaroth  might  do 
both  if  it  were  only  a  little  longer.  Its  value  for  us  lies  in  its 
shortness.  AVe  prefer  the  Joshua  of  the  Bible  to  the  Joshua  as 
painted  for  us  by  Mr.  Osborne.  It  would,  in  truth,  need  all  the 
art  of  the  author  of  Zoroaster  to  make  such  a  tale  as  this  accept¬ 
able.  Fine  writing,  and  the  habitual  rejection  of  the  “  u  ”  in 
“  honour,”  “  colour,”  “  labour,”  &c.,  are  not  sufficient  to  achieve 
this. 
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MINCE  KRAFT  ON  ARTILLERY.* 

mO  the  already  copious  list  of  military  works  which  have 
jL  appeared  this  year  Major  Walford  has  added  another  useful 
volume  by  publishing,  in  an  independent  form,  his  translation 
of  the  “  Letters  on  Artillery  ”  of  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe 
Ingelfingen,  which  originally  appeared  among  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  Institution. 

Under  an  assumed  controversial  form,  these  “  Letters  ”  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  authoritative— as  might,  indeed,  be  expected  from  such 
a  master  of  the  art ;  and,  under  the  heads  of  apparently  discur¬ 
sive  dissertations,  they  collect  all  the  decisions  afforded  by  hard 
experience  as  to  the  value  of  current,  and  in  many  cases  rather 
conflict  ing,  theories  concerning  the  true  part  of  artillery  in  war— a 
part  which,  unlike  some  of  our  authorities,  the  writer  is  justly 
anxious  not  to  see  minimized.  The  ostensible  pretext  for  this 
very  exhaustive  study  is  a  disquisition  on  what  appears,  at  first 
sight,  a  somewhat  restricted  topic,  the  preliminary  survey  of 
which  furnishes  the  matter  of  the  first  “  letter.” 

“  You  quietly,  my  dear  friend,”  begins  the  great  artillerist,  in 
answer  to  a  supposititious  correspondent,  “  put  to  me  a  very  grave 
question  when  you  ask  me,  What  is  the  reason  that  our  artil¬ 
lery,  which  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71  did  much  excellent 
service,  failed  altogether  four  years  before,  in  the  war  with 
Austria,  to  answer  to  the  expectation  raised  by  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duced  at  Diippel,  in  1864,  and  this  although  its  materiel  was, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  same,  and  while  it  was  under  the 
command  of  the  very  same  man  ?  ” 

The  historical  analysis  of  this  question  so  “  quietly  ”  asked, 
entailing  as  it  does  a  technical  and  general  retrospect  of  the 
organization  and  doings  of  the  “  arm  ”  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  besides  many  adventitious  considerations,  and  requiring, 
to  be  productive  of  practical  results,  well-matured  deductions  as 
forecast  of  what  will  be  expected  of  gunners  in  the  coming  war, 
occupies  the  best  part  of  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  requires  the 
help  of  six  plans  of  battlefields  for  its  illustration. 

If  difficulty  to  do  justice  to  a  book  in  a  short  review  be  really 
one  test  of  its  merit,  this  test  truly  applies  to  Prince  Hohenlohe’s 
“  Letters,”  the  more  especially  as  their  treatment  of  each  moot  point 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  dissimilar  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  such  points  arose.  The  technical  considera¬ 
tions  deal,  together  with  the  broad  and  generally  accepted 
principles  of  artillery  tactics,  with  every  one  of  the  disputed 
“  questions  of  the  day  ”  in  gunnery.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  are  the  use  of  artillery  in  masses,  and  the  theoretical 
necessity  of  withholding  a  reserve  of  guns  until  the  approach  of 
the  “  psychological  ”  moment  in  action.  On  both  these  points  the 
author,  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  is  very  emphatic.  lie 
deprecates  the  breaking  up  of  whatever  number  of  guns  is  avail¬ 
able  into  small  units,  and  against  the  dead  loss  of  fighting  power 
which  would  be  entailed  by  the  non-utilization,  from  the  outset, 
of  every  piece  of  artillery  at  the  commander’s  disposal.  In  these 
days  of  distant  and  accurate  shooting  there  is  little  probability  of 
more  than  one  position  being  selected  in  the  course  of  an  im¬ 
portant  engagement,  for  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  fight  can  be  provided  by  suitable  modification 
of  range. 

The  first  step  taken  towards  the  breaking  of  the  old  theory 
concerning  the  importance  of  a  “  reserve  ”  of  guns  was  taken  when 
the  name  was  changed  from  “Reserve”  to  “  Corps”  Artillery. 
“  What’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  With  reference  to  military  matters 
there  is  much  in  a  name,  remarks  the  writer  somewhat  caustically, 
which  “philosophers”  ignore  in  their  apothegms,  just  as  they 
conveniently  ignore  the  existence  of  such  things  as  nerves,  or 
prejudices,  or  the  possible  psychological  influence  of  an  empty 
stomach.  On  the  doing  away  with  the  name  of  “  Reserve  ” 
Artillery,  corps-commanders,  no  longer  trammelled  by  the  official, 
if  not  tactical,  necessity  of  reserving  a  number  of  their  guns, 
were  enabled  to  bring  them  all  from  the  beginning  of  an  action 
into  line  of  battle,  and  the  result  of  this  change  became  trium¬ 
phantly  apparent  during  the  course  of  the  French  campaign. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  adverts  repeatedly  to  the  fundamental  change 
in  artillery  tactics  that  this  mere  question  of  “  name  ”  brought 
about,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  difference  noticeable  in  the  artillery  results  of  1866  and 
1870-71.  This  topic  introduces  a  thorough  discussion  of  a  matter 
cognate  with  that  most  prominent  “  question  of  the  day  ”  in  in¬ 
fantry  fire  tactics — namely,  the  advisableness  of  opening  an  action 
at  extreme  ranges,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  supplying 
ammunition  to  guns  engaged  throughout  the  day.  This  point  the 
writer  solves,  with  that  uncompromising  thoroughness  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  German  service,  by  pointing  out  that,  the  only 
objection  to  early  and  long-range  fire  being  increased  expenditure 
of  ammunition,  an  adequate  supply  must  be  provided,  regardless 
of  cost  and  losses.  With  reference  to  instruction  in  shooting,  the 
author  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  argumentative  power  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  a  system  which  always  provides  signallers  at 
target  practice,  notwithstanding  that  the  greatest  desideratum  is 
to  have  gunners  trained  to  estimate  ranges  by  the  effect  of  their 
shots. 

As  an  introduction  to  his  summary  the  writer  paraphrases  a 
well-known  sentence  : — “  The  duty  of  artillery  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  hit ;  in  the  second  place,  to  hit ;  in  the  third  place,  to 

*  Letters  on  Artillery.  By  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe  Ingelfingen. 
Translated  by  Major  N.  L.  Walford,  R.A.  With  Folding  Plates.  London  : 
Edward  Stanford.  1888. 


hit."  For  this  purpose  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that 
guns  must  come  into  position  in  good  time ;  and,  consequently, 
every  sacrifice  which  would  not  entail  failure  of  ammunition 
must  be  made  to  ensure  mobility.  The  paramount  quality  of 
mobility  is  the  object  of  the  most  strenuous  insistance  in  almost 
every  “  letter.” 

“  With  reference  to  your  question  concerning  the  necessity  for 
Horse  Artillery,  I  must  first  tell  you  that,  before  the  war  of  1870- 
71,  an  opinion  was  frequently  expressed  among  senior  officers 
that  ‘Foot  Artillery’  (as  unmounted  Field  Artillery  was  then 
called)  could  discharge  all  the  duties  of  Ilorse  Artillery,  since, 
owing  to  the  axle-tree  seats,  it  was  now  possible  to  carry  all  the 
detachments  of  a  battery  on  the  carriages.  ...  It  was  considered 
better  to  give  up  Ilorse  Artillery  altogether  and  to  supply  its 
place  by  Field  Artillery.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  persons 
who  had  considerable  influence  in  high  places.  The  experiences 
of  the  war  of  1870-71  entirely  silenced  these  suggestions.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  Yon  Hresky  relates  that  on  the  6th 
of  August  ....  iiis  Horse  Artillery  took  only  three  hours  to 
reach  the  battlefield,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
whilst  his  Field  Brigade  took  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  and  thus 
arrived  too  late.”  Similar  instances  where  Field  Batteries  ap¬ 
peared  too  late  on  the  scene,  and  where  the  offensive  could  only 
be  assumed  successfully  thanks  to  the  Horse  Artillery,  occurred 
on  many  occasions,  more  especially  at  Vionville,  Saint-Pnvat, 
Beaune-la-Rolande,  and  in  several  of  the  engagements  which  are 
usually  classed  together  under  the  name  ot  Sedan.  “  Indeed, 
the  writer  exclaims,  when  recapitulating  the  uncontrovertible 
lessons  of  that  war,  “  the  ideal  Corps  Artillery  would  consist 
entirely  of  Ilorse  Batteries.”  And  further  on  he  again  returns 
to  this  point  by  emphatically  declaring  that  “  it  is  only  in  peace 
time  that  they  may  be  found  too  many.” 

One  of  Prince  Kraft’s  most  instructive  “  letters,”  although 
dealing  with  topics  of  less  technical  and  more  general  interest,  is 
devoted  to  an  historical  criticism  of  the  rise  oi  that  “  Spirit  of 
Caste,”  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  artillery,  which  was  until  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  last  war  one  of  the  causes  which  mili¬ 
tated  most  against  the  proper  utilization  of  the  arm  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  It  explains  how,  when  the  Prussian  artillery,  following  the 
example  set  in  other  countries,  took,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  recognized  position  as  a  regular  “  arm  ”  of  the  service, 
art  illery  officers,  who  hitherto  had  been  regarded  more  as  a  superior 
class  of  skilled  artificers  than  as  soldiers,  improved  upon  their 
previous  character  by  posing  among  their  comrades  of  the  other 
“  arms  ”  as  members  of  a  very  superior  and  scientific  branch. 
They  seem  to  have  been  particularly  jealous  to  maintain  their 
traditional  character  as  repositories  of  secrets  and  learning  not 
intelligible  to  mere  soldiers,  and  to  have  met,  not  unnaturally, 
with  an  amount  of  dislike  highly  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  at  large.  In  the  course  of  time  this  lamentable  and 
unmilitary  estrangement  was  mitigated  and  gradually  almost 
forgotten;  but  until  the  war  of  1870  there  continued  to^be  a 
certain  line  of  division  between  the  so-called  “  scientific  ”  and 
other  combatant  branches  of  the  army,  which  was  kept  up  by 
various  antiquated  regulations  specially  affecting  the  former. 
One  of  these  allowed  artillery  officers  a  much-abused  privilege  of 
objecting  “on  technical  ground ”  to  whatever  orders  they  might 
receive  from  a  superior  officer  of  an  “  unscientific”  arm.  This  was 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  well  calculated  to  produce  much 
friction,  and  which  has  now  happily  disappeared.  But  as  long  as 
it  existed  it  certainly  justified  to  a  certain  extent  the  jealousy,  net 
to  say  open  dislike,  with  which  the  artillery  was  looked  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  army  in  Germany.  This  is  an  interesting  point,  for, 
curiously  enough,  the  same  want  of  sympathy  has  undoubtedly 
been  on  many  occasions  apparent  in  our  own  service,  although 
the  same  good  reasons  do  not  seem  to  have  existed.  Nothing 
short  of  actual  ill-will  on  the  side  of  the  higher  authorities  can 
explain  the  ruthless  breaking  up  at  times  when,  for  reasons  more  or 
less  valid,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  reduce  our  military 
establishment,  of  that  one  branch  of  the  service  which  can  with 
most  difficulty  be  expanded  on  an  emergency,  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  improvised.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  the  artil¬ 
lery  was  starved  and  cut  down  after  the  peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783,  the  dislike  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  almost 
invariably  showed  for  an  artillery  officer,  and  the  perfectly  scan¬ 
dalous  state  of  neglect  the  artillery  was  suffered  to  fall  into  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  are  well-known  facts  to  whoever 
has  followed  the  history  of  the  “  Regiment.”  Quite  recently  the 
breaking  up,  on  a  very  specious  plea,  of  part  of  the  special  factor 
of  our  armed  strength,  the  Horse  Artillery,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  most  experts,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  every  Continental 
army,  could  hardly  be  matched  anywhere,  is  almost  as  unaccount¬ 
able  as  the  Iron  Duke’s  manifest  disregard  of  the  value  of  the 
admirable  force  under  his  command.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can 
still  be  among  our  “  reorganizers  ”  a  similar,  though  more  secret, 
leaven  of  antipathy  for  what  is,  at  home  and  abroad,  looked  upon 
as  the  most  brilliant  arm  of  the  service  ? 


NEW  MUSIC. 

FIRST  in  Messrs.  Ascherberg  &  Co.’s  budget  of  music  we 
find  one  of  the  comic  songs  in  Faust  Up  To  Date  at  the 
Gaiety,  entitled  “  I  shall  have  ’em.”  It  is  impossible  to  criti¬ 
cize  it  seriously  as  music.  All  that  is  wanted  in  this  class  of 
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composition  is  go  and  a  simple  rhytlim,  the  principal  feature  being 
the  words,  which  ought  to  be  witty  and  brought  out  with  distinct¬ 
ness.  So  far  this  so-called  song  comes  up  to  all  these  requirements. 
A  song  called  “  I  Remember,  I  Remember,”  by  Emily  Walker 
Hunter,  is  a  pretty  ballad,  of  a  very  simple  and  rather  old- 
fashioned  type.  “  Turn,  Time,  Turn,”  by  L.  Denza,  has  decided 
elements  of  popularity  in  it.  It  is  tuneful,  and  has  a  refrain  in 
valse  time  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  but  its  strains  are  not  very 
original — we  are  frequently  conscious  vaguely  of  having  heard 
them  before.  “  The  Beauteous  Land,”  music  by  A.  E.  Armstrong, 
is  one  of  the  quasi-religious  songs  so  much  in  fashion  now,  and  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  great  many. 

Several  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  come  to  us  published  by 
Mr.  B.  Williams.  “  A  Crown  of  Glory,”  by  Berthold  Tours, 
is  a  fine  song,  the  music  of  which  is  properly  devotional  in  effect. 
“  My  only  Love,”  by  II.  Trotere,  is  above  the  average,  and  not 
commonplace.  Three  songs  come  composed  by  Michael  Watson — 
“  A  Tar  of  the  Queen’s,”  “  Under  the  Flag,”  and  “Jack  and  Jill.” 
The  two  former  are  spirited  and  unpretentious,  with  no  striving 
at  difficult  effects,  well  suited  for  singing  at  ordinary  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  the  latter  is  quaintly  humorous  and  very  taking.  “  Light¬ 
ing  the  Beacon  ”  and  “  The  Maiden’s  Gift,”  by  Wilford  Morgan, 
are  written  to  music  of  the  simplest  form,  and,  although  mono¬ 
tonous,  are  rather  pretty  and  soothing.  Exactly  the  same  may 
be  said  of  “  Down  the  Old  Lane,”  by  Kingston  Lisle.  Frederick 
Mullen’s  “  Love  the  Angler  ”  is  unoriginal,  but  has  a  certain 
brightness  about  it.  Ilis  Lancers,  “Cinderella,”  are  a  pot-pourri 
of  songs,  perhaps  better  fitted  to  this  than  their  original  form. 
In  it  “  Love  the  Angler  ”  reappears,  also  “  A  Tar  of  the  Queen’s,” 
which  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  mention.  Then  by  the 
same  composer  we  have  “Valkyrie,”  a  Norwegian  dance,  in  two 
forms,  both  as  solo  and  duet  for  pianoforte.  It  has  no  special 
characteristic,  and  we  should  not  have  supposed  it  exclusively 
national  to  Norway ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  taking  and  spirited. 
In  music  the  name  “Valkyrie”  is  now  so  associated  with 
Wagner’s  compositions  that  it  is  a  pity  to  invite  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  by  using  it.  “  Rondo  Grazioso,”  by  W.  Smallwood, 
is  a  mild,  semi-classical  work,  well  suited  for  practice  in  the 
school-room.  The  valse,  “  Sweet  Flowers,”  by  Laughton  Field, 
has  nothing  particular  to  distinguish  it  from  hundreds  of  others ; 
but  we  dare  say  it  is  pleasant  to  dance  to.  “  Golden  Days,” 
also  a  valse,  by  Leonard  Gautier,  is  pretty  and  bright ;  but 
“  Heather  Bell,”  by  Percy  Lester,  we  do  not  care  about.  Oh, 
for  the  days  of  the  Strauss  family,  and  that  gem  of  all  valses,  the 
one  in  Gounod’s  Faust !  A  “  Bourree,”  for  pianoforte,  by 
Albert  H.  Fox,  is  a  charming  little  work,  very  simple,  but  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Lardelli’s  “  Gavotte  in  F  ”  is  also  simple  and 
well  modelled,  but  rather  spun  out.  “  Cinderella,”  an  Old 
English  dance,  by  L.  Williams,  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  two 
last-mentioned  works,  and  is  pretty  and  effective.  All  three, 
although  soaring  at  nothing  very  great,  are  like  tiny  oases  in  the 
desert  to  the  weary  critic.  “  L’Echo  des  Alpes,”  by  Michel 
Bergson,  is  a  drawing-room  piece  of  the  kind  so  dear  to  the 
ordinary  young  lady  performer  (more  especially  of  twenty  years 
ago).  We  need  not  say  that  the  time-honoured  echo  effect  has 
been  introduced  into  it,  which  has  been  used  with  more  or 
(chiefly)  less  success  ever  since  Purcell  first  brought  it  into 
the  chorus  “  In  our  deep-vaulted  cell  ”  in  his  Dido  and  TEneas. 
“  Marche  des  Etudiants,”  by  Louis  H.  Meyer,  seems  to  have 
missed  its  vocation,  being  much  more  suitable  for  a  polka  than  a 
march.  “  Athol,”  a  Scottish  march,  by  Carl  Mahler,  is  common¬ 
place,  but  fortunately  very  short,  and  “  Lizette,”  a  “  morceau 
pour  piano,”  by  Giacomo  Ferraris,  surprises  us  that  any  one 
should  think  it  worth  publishing,  much  less  playing.  Altogether 
we  begin  to  despair  of  the  English  public.  It  shows  very  little 
real  taste  for  music  that  such  shoals  of  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces  are  published  with  neither  point,  good  construction,  nor 
originality. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IX. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  translated  by 
A.  L.  Alger,  illustrated  by  Bieler,  Rossi,  and  De  Myrbach, 
in  two  volumes  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  by  no  means  an  irre¬ 
proachable  specimen  of  the  edition  de  luxe.  The  illustrations, 
from  a  French  edition,  are  of  varying  merit  as  to  design,  and  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  ill  reproduced.  Those  in  colour  by  M.  Rossi 
are  in  several  instances  mere  blotches,  the  purport  of  which 
needs  microscopic  study  to  detect.  The  artist  was  apparently 
uncertain  whether  Esmeralda  or  Quasimodo  should  be  the  more 
hideous.  The  gorge  of  the  romantic  reader  rises  at  his  caricatures 
of  the  charming  heroine.  In  some  designs  she  is  a  middle-aged 
Jewess,  suffering  from  a  horrible  form  of  ophthalmia  ;  in  others 
she  is  merely  commonplace,  and  in  none  is  she  beautiful.  The 
black  and  white  drawings  of  M.  de  Myrbach  are  but  little  more 
gratifying  in  this  respect,  though  much  of  his  work  in  the  second 
volume  is  decidedly  clever.  The  text  is  printed  in  America 
on  paper  that  is  abominably  glossy — greasy  is  the  better  word — 
and  the  worst  material  in  the  world  for  every  form  of  printing. 
They  call  it  “satin  finish,”  it  appears,  though  the  term  is  little 
suggestive  of  the  meagre  substance,  the  slippery  surface,  and 
the  irritation  and  disgust  provoked  by  the  attempt  to  cut  or 
turn  the  pages.  The  Ladies'  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren 


(Bemrose  &  Sons),  is  a  “  household  magazine  ”  of  comprehensive 
aims,  to  judge  from  the  annual  volume.  It  is  very  strong 
in  “  fashion  ”  plates,  plain  and  coloured — if  designs  so  bewitching 
can  be  called  plain — and  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  needlework, 
and  cookery  recipes.  All  of  these  interesting  subjects  are  treated 
by  competent  hands,  and  are  fully  illustrated.  Very  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  cleverly  illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan, 
is  Mrs.  Macquoid's  Puff  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  the  autobiography  of  an 
uncommonly  good-looking  terrier.  His  long  silky  hair,  of  a 
lovely  golden  yellow,  white  paws,  creamy  white  chest,  black 
eyes  and  nose,  suggest  a  delightful  picture,  though  people  who 
didn’t  take  to  him  thought  he  was  “  a  funny-coloured  ”  dog,  and 
his  silky  locks  dyed  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  However,  his 
adventures  are  full  of  diversion,  and  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  them  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Macquoid  hopes  to  give 
more  of  her  pet’s  experiences  in  the  future.  Among  picture-books 
and  illustrated  serials  for  children,  we  have  The  Sunday  Friend, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  II.  Curteis,  Canon  of  Lichfield  (Mowbray  &  Co.); 
Our  Little  Dotsan<l  The  Child's  Companion  (Religious  Tract  Society), 
both  books  suitable  for  small  children,  with  capital  woodcuts,  and 
plenty  of  them.  From  Messrs.  Routledge  we  have  three  sets  of 
“  short  stories  for  little  people  " — Frankie,  Uncle  Thomas's  Valen¬ 
tine,  and  Pearl's  Doll's  House,  the  titles— being  pleasant  and  easy 
reading  for  children,  enlivened  with  pretty  illustrations,  mostly  of 
children  and  animals,  by  A.  W.  Cooper,  Harrison  Weir,  M.  E. 
Edwards,  Hal  Ludlow,  and  others.  Sparks  from  the  Yule  Log, 
by  W.  G.  Cliurcher  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  collection  of  facetious 
rhymes  and  sketches  in  prose,  illustrated  by  the  author,  the  humour 
of  verse  and  prose  alike  being  of  the  thinnest  quality.  The  pic¬ 
torial  work  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  literary.  A  story  of  an 
experimentalist  with  a  Safety  bicycle,  entitled  “  It.  By  Haggard 
Rider,”  instead  of  being  the  parody  you  expect,  but  don’t  want, 
is  only  the  merest  clumsy  fooling.  And  so  with  the  verses ;  they 
are  tedious  attempts  at  fun,  and  that  is  all. 

Two  Little  Confederates,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (Fisher 
Unwin),  is  the  story  of  the  exciting  times  enjoyed  by  two  boys 
in  Virginia  who  are  left  on  a  plantation  with  their  mother  and 
a  few  old  negro  slaves  during  the  Secession  War.  The  two  boys 
are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  old  negro  Balia,  whom  they  try  to 
engage  in  their  pranks,  is  a  most  amusing  character.  Like  Iluck 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer,  the  little  Confederates  have  their  robbers’ 
cave,  and  play  at  buccaneers  with  ludicrous  solemnity.  The  epi¬ 
sode  of  their  setting  out  to  hunt  deserters  in  the  swamps  and 
woods,  and  arresting  one  of  the  conscript  guard  instead  of  a  de¬ 
serter,  is,  indeed,  told  with  excellent  humour,  and  quite  in  the 
manner  of  Mark  Twain.  Altogether,  this  is  a  delightful  book. 
From  Keeper  to  Captain,  by  Major-General  A.  W.  Drayson 
(Routledge),  is  one  of  the  author’s  most  stirring  stories  of  sport 
and  adventure.  The  hero  is  a  gamekeeper,  and  enlists  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  He  distinguishes  himself  in  both  capacities,  especially 
in  the  war  with  the  Caffres  and  as  a  hunter  of  big  game  in  South 
Africa.  We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  Oliver's  Old  Pic¬ 
tures,  by  Mrs.  Marshall  (Nisbet) ;  The  Mystery  of  Mandeville 
Square,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) ;  The 
Golden  Doors,  by  M.  S.  Haycraft,  being  the  Christian  World 
Annual  (Clarke  &  Co.),  and  Left  to  Our  Father  (Wells  Gardner 
&  Co.) 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard’s  (i)  account  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  under  the  title  of  Un  homme  d'autrefois,  gained 
deserved  popularity  in  France,  and  not  in  France  only,  some 
years  ago.  He  has  done  very  well  to  follow  it  up  by  again  draw¬ 
ing  (for  the  most  part)  on  unpublished  family  documents, 
and  giving  an  account,  very  interesting  in  the  main,  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  hapless  figures  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  so-called  “  hero  of  Novara,”  who  gained  that  title 
by  losing  the  battle,  and  “  founder  of  Italian  unity,”  who 
founded  it  by  apparently  rivetting  the  yoke  of  Austria  faster 
than  ever.  M.  de  Beauregard  has  not  neglected  published 
sources,  but  his  main  fount  of  information  has  been  the  archives 
of  divers  Savoyard  families,  especially  his  own — his  great-uncle, 
the  Chevalier  Sylvain  Costa,  having  been  Charles  Albert’s,  or 
rather  the  Prince  of  Carignan’s,  most  faithful  servant,  in  the  time 
of  his  early  troubles.  The  Marquis’s  fashion  of  writing  is 
agreeably  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  professional  literary  work, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  better  suited  to  dealing 
with  so  singular  a  character  as  Charles  Albert’s  than  the 
more  artful  and  regular  devices  of  the  practised  historian. 
The  extraordinary  variety  and  complexity  of  character — not 
by  any  means  always  amiable  or  estimable — which  has  made 
the  House  of  Savoy  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  last  of  the  Savoy-Carignans,  the  first  of  the  present 
branch  of  Savoy  proper,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  This  book 
does  not  deal  with  him  as  king.  But  it  deals  with  his  luckless, 
and  not  altogether  blameless,  conduct  in  the  Revolution  or 
emeute  of  1821,  when  he  was  half  the  scapegoat  and  half  the 
instrument  of  the  good-natured  imbecility  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
and  the  unreasoning  obstinacy  of  Charles  Felix,  and  with  his 
participation  in  the  Angouleme  expedition  to  Spain.  The  whole 

(1)  La  jeunesse  de  Charles  Albert.  Par  le  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard. 
Paris :  Plon. 
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illustrates  a  remarkable  saying  of  bis  own  which  M.  de  Beauregard 
quotes: — “Jo  no  suis  sur  de  moi  ni  en  politique  ni  en  amour. 
No  man  could  pronounce  a  heavier  doom  on  himself,  especially 
when  en  politique,  at  all  events,  he  had  to  figure  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  between  a  restoration  blind  to  the  present  and  a  re¬ 
volution  blind  alike  to  present,  past,  and  future. 

M.  Zeller’s  erudition,  and  his  practised  skill  in  conveying  it 
to  others,  are  both  beyond  question,  and  his  short  History  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  middle  ages  (2)  exhibits  both.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  it  also  illustrates  a  fault  of  our  time,  the 
fault  of  want  of  sense  of  proportion.  Nearly  eight  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  are  far  too  much  for  a  mere  conspectus  of  part  only 
of  a  nation’s  history ;  they  are  scarcely  enough  for  a  detailed  and 
elaborate  history  of  that  part.  It  seems  to  be  getting  more  and 
more  the  fashion  to  write  books  as  if  they  were  addressed  only  to 
persons  who  already  knew  the  subject,  and  as  it  the  best  book 
were  that  packed  fullest  with  fact — a  fashion  which,  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  at  any  rate,  seems  a  little  irrational.  Still,  M.  Zeller 
has  gone  so  unusually  far  in  the  direction  of  expansion  and  of 
attention  to  detail  that  he  has  really  come  not  very  far  short  of 
an  exhaustive  history  itself.  As  a  handy  book  of  reference  on 
particular  points  his  volume  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  value. 

M.  Bourde’s  criticisms  of  the  French  navy  in  the  Temps  have 
been  not  unfrequently  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  these  pages, 
and  it  is  very  useful  to  have  them  collected  in  a  volume  (3),  with 
some  additional  pieces  and  amplifications  of  disputed  points. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  amusement  of  finding  ourselves  held 
up  as  models  in  the  very  points  on  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
own  deficiencies.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  bookM.  Bourde 
is  rather  occupied  with  the  French  Admiralty  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  department  than  with  the  French  fleet  as  a  fighting 
machine ;  and  this  is  not  the  side  of  the  matter  on  which 
English  critics  of  the  navy  are  most  critical  or  most  de¬ 
spondent. 

The  title  of  M.  Gagniere’s  book  (4)  is  rather  of  the  catchpenny 
order,  although  it  is  so  far  nominally  justified  that  part  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  rather  lax  state  of  conventual  discipline  in  which 
Felice  Itasponi  found  herself  abbess  of  a  Ravennese  convent. 
There  is  little  or  none  of  the  scandal  which  the  title  promises, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  accounts 
of  the  misdoings  of  Felice’s  male  relations — a  clan  who,  with  far 
less  magnificence  and  romantic  interest,  may  vie  with  the  earlier 
Malatestas  for  atrocity  of  reputation.  The  massacre  called  “  of 
the  Chamber,”  in  which  the  Town  Council  of  Ravenna  was  de¬ 
liberately  attacked  and  butchered  by  the  cagnetti,  or  bravos  of 
the  Rasponi,  and  that  of  the  Diedi  family,  are  famous  instances 
of  a  contempt  for  the  elementary  principles  of  civil  order,  only 
known  in  Italy  and  in  Ireland ;  and  M.  Gagniere  gives  long 
accounts  of  both.  But  these  can  hardly  be  called.  “  the  Confes¬ 
sions  of  an  Abbess,”  who  happened  to  be  a  female  member  of  the 
same  house,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  either. 

M.  BiSchorac’s  Manuel  du  contribuable  (5)  professes  to  inform 
that  unhappy  being,  or  the  French  species  of  him,  respecting 
“  his  rights  and  his  duties.”  We  should  say  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  taxgatherers  in  most  countries,  the  taxpayer  has  no 
rights,  and  his  only  duty  is  to  pay  up  promptly  whatever  is 
demanded  of  him.  It  may  be  some  faint  comfort  to  English 
victims  that  Frenchmen  are  apparently  in  worse  case  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  Window-tax,  for  instance,  the  most  vexatious  and 
irrational  of  all  imposts,  appears  to  be  in  full  force  across  the 
Channel,  where  also  you  pay  for  your  billiard-table,  private  as 
well  as  public,  may  not  cut  down  your  own  plantations  without 
the  prefect’s  licence,  and  may  apparently  perform  hardly  any 
operation  of  life  for  which  the  product  of  the  papermaker’s  useful 
industry  is  required  without  seeing  that  it  is  papier  duly  timbre. 
Moreover,  those  who  groan  under  the  importunity  of  the  English 
law  in  requiring  two  witnesses  to  certain  instruments  may  be 
also  a  little  consoled  by  hearing  that,  in  some  cases,  the  French 
law  requires  six.  Sweet  amid  misfortunes  are  the  greater  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  one’s  neighbour. 


medied  what  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  literary  enterprise. 
Only  once  before  has  the  Philobiblon  been  printed  in  England, 
when  the  first  English  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1 59^>  two 
and  a  half  centuries  after  it  was  written,  and  was  re-issued  in 
the  following  year  with  a  fresh  title-page  and  a  dedicatory  letter 
addressed  to  Thomas  Bodley.  The  Bodleian  Library  possesses, 
Mr.  Thomas  believes,  the  only  copy  extant  of  the  earlier  im¬ 
pression.  English  translations  seem  to  have  been  no  more 
numerous.  Only  one  is  noticed  in  the  bibliography  of  Mr. 
Thomas — namely,  that  of  Mr.  John  Bellingham  Inglis,  which 
was  published  anonymously  in  1832,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  present  editor  as  “  a  work  of  more  spirit  than  accuracy. 
Abroad  the  Philobiblon  was  earlier  printed  and  more  frequently, 
though  the  text  in  every  instance  leaves  much  to  desire.  There 
are  the  editio  princeps,  Cologne,  1473!  the  Spires  edition,  1483; 
that  of  Paris,  1500;  Oxford,  1598  and  1599,  and  the  anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  M.  Ilippolyte  Cocheris,  issued  in  1856  at 
Paris.  In  conjunction  with  other  works  the  Philobiblon  appeared 
also  at  Frankfort  in  1610  and  1614,  at  Leipzig  in  1674,  at 
Ilelmstadt  in  1703,  and  in  1861,  at  Albany,  U.S.A.,  a  reprint  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  text  of  M.  Cocheris  with  the  translation  of  Ingbs. 
Perhaps  the  earlv  appearance  of  the  book  in  Germany  and  France 
was  due  to  the  fame  of  the  book-loving  prelate  among  the  craft 
having  been  diligently  circulated  by  his  numerous  agents  on  the 
Continent.  The  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  of  Richard  de  Bury 
were  assuredly  not  second  to  his  eloquence  and  learning.  He 
was  a  collector  of  the  approved  stamp,  a  lover  of  books  without 
reproach,  as  there  is  abundant  record  to  show.  His  titles  to 
honour  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  question  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  his  own  book  or  whether  we  ought  to  accept  the  authority 
of  certain  MSS.  that  ascribe  the  Philobiblon  to  Robert  Holkot. 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  has  indeed  discovered  a  MS.  account  of 
Richard  de  Bury,  written  by  Adam  Murimuth,  which  Mr. 
Thomas  rightly  thinks  supports  the  view  that  the  Philobiblon 
was  not  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  though,  as  he  observes, 
jealousy  and  a  sarcastic  temper  may  have  inspired  Murimuth  in 
this  somewhat  disenchanting  passage.  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  liis 
work  exceedingly  well.  His  book  is  presented  in  workmanlike 
method  of  arrangement,  and  is  printed  in  excellent  style.  Only 
one  slip  of  the  types  have  we  noted  in  the  translation.  The 
text  has  been  prepared  after  an  examination  or  collation  of 
twenty-eight  MSS.,  and  it  is  rendered  into  excellent  English.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  guided 
two  rules.  lie  has  regarded  the  Philobiblon  as  a  work  of 


SEW  BOOKS  ASD  REPRINTS. 

THE  praise  of  books  has  inspired  many  pens  and  produced  a 
literature  of  peculiar  charm  and  significance.  Sweet  is  the 
theme  and  fascinating  the  descant,  whether  from  scholar  or 
bookman,  from  the  poet  who  owned  a  library,  like  Southey, 
or  the  poet  who,  like  Wordsworth,  used  books  ill,  though  he 
sang  their  virtues  well.  Dearest  of  all  tributes,  and  of  highest 
claim  to  honour  with  English  book-lovers,  is  that  curious  and 
eloquent  tract  on  the  love  of  books  by  the  earliest  of  English 
book-collectors,  the  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury,  of  which  we 
have  an  admirable  edition  and  translation  by  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Thomas,  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  By  placing 
this  work  within  the  reach  of  everybody — for  it  is  the  “  general 
reader”  for  whom  Mr.  Thomas  has  laboured — the  editor  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  books  and  effectually  re- 


(2)  Ristoire  resumee  de  I’AUemagne  au  moijen  age.  Far  J.  Zeller.  Paris  : 

Perrin. 

(3)  Les  abus  de  la  marine.  Par  P.  Bourde.  Paris :  Calmann  Lew-. 
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literary  interest,  not  a  text  for  philological  disquisition,  and  he 
has  attempted  to  present  the  original  work  in  a  form  intelligible 
to  all  who  partake  in  the  passion  and  interest  of  the  theme.  The 
biography  and  bibliography  of  his  Introduction  accord  with  an 
editorial"  plan  which  enlists  the  interest  of  all  sorts  of  book- 
lovers.  They  are  comprehensive  within  reasonable  limits  and 
amply  elucidative. 

Cross  Lights  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  an  anonymous 
collection  of  magazine  articles  on  various  literary  questions,  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  a  plea  on  behalf  of  discretion  in  the 
scenic  presentment  of  Shakspeare  on  the  stage.  There  is  much  in 
the  paper  “  Shakspeare  on  the  Stage”  that  proves  the  kinship  of 
sound  criticism  and  common  sense.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
the  author  might  have  gone  further  in  his  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  researches  of  the  archaic  costumier  and  scenic  painter 
are  frequently  an  offence  to  the  imaginative  playgoer.  I11 
“  Wordsworth’s  Successor”  it  is  amusing,  though  by  no  means 
convincing,  to  find  Mr.  Robert  Browning  presented  under  a  very 
arbitrary  and  flickering  cross-light  as  the  inheritor  and  continuer 
of  the  poetic  mission  of  the  Rydal  bard.  A  paper  on  the  “  Study 
of  Classical  Archeology”  directs  attention  to  “  the  extraordinary 
advance  in  popularity  ”  which  this  branch  of  study  “  has  made  in 
recent  years.”  For  evidence  of  this  we  are  invited,  in  what  might 
well  be  considered  an  ironical  mood,  to  consider  the  “  revival  of 
the  Greek  drama”  at  the  Universities — “the  natural  home  of 
classical  research  ” ;  in  London,  also,  “  at  the  height  of  the 
fashionable  season  ”  ;  and  the  various  movements  to  promote 
exploration  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  “  attended  by  men  in  every  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.”  This,  however,  is  not  “  'rote 'sarcastic,”  but  the  sober 
prelude  to  a  distressingly  serious  address. 

Good  sense  and  sympathy  characterize  Mrs.  TV  illiam  Grey’s 
Last  Words  to  Girl's  (Rivingtons),  a  little  volume  of  admirable 
precepts  and  wise  counsel  on  “  Life  in  School  and  “  Life  after 
School,”  dedicated  to  the  pupils  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company  and  past  and  present  pupils  of  the  “  Maria  Grey  ’  School. 
There  is  much  in  Last  Words  to  Girls  that  fully  merits  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  “  First  Words  to  Parents.”  In  fact,  the  book  itself 
may  be  strongly  commended  to  parents  who  are  about  to  place 
girls  in  day  schools. 

Among  other  matters  affecting  education  discussed  in  Professor 
Laurie’s  Occasional  Addresses  on  Educational  Subjects  (Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press),  the  author  treats  of  “  Free  Schooling.” 
He  distinguishes  between  the  free  education  or  “  gratuitous 
State  instruction”  that  would  be  nothing  but  “  compulsory  alms” 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  and  the  free  education  provided  by  an 
individual  endowment.  Mr.  Laurie  advocates  some  “wise  system 
of  remission  ”  in  cases  where  the  inability  to  pay  Board  School 
fees  is  proved.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  prove  the  inability, 
and  how  to  prevent  the  remission  of  fees  being,  in  many  instances, 
nothing  but  a  concession  to  improvident  parents. 

Flowers  and  Fruit  from  the  Writings  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stoive  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  snippets 
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arranged  by  Abbie  H.  Fairfield  under  various  headings.  The 
result  must,  we  imagine,  be  disappointing  to  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  who  will  be  ill  content  with  broken  victuals 
when  a  full  meal  is  always  at  hand.  The  system  of  extracting 
“  wit  and  wisdom,  ’  as  the  phrase  generally  runs,  from  modern 
authors  is  a  bad  one,  even  in  discreet  hands.  No  one,  certainly, 
who  had  not  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  would  be  inclined  to  do  so 
from  the  mere  study  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  here  presented. 

The  reflections  of  a  young  lady  on  her  past  experiences  form 
the  subject  of  Proposals ;  being  a  Maiden  Meditation  (Ward  & 
Downey).  The  meditation  is  pleasant  reading,  being  sober  and 
natural  in  tone  and  expression.  It  is  not  very  exciting,  but  com- 
mendably  true  to  life — middle-class  unromantic  life. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Sartor  Resartus  in  the 


EXHIBITION  of  tile  ROYAL  HOUSE  of  STUART. 

NEW  GALLERY,  REGENT  STREET. 

tinder  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

An  Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Objects  of  Interest 
connected  with  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart 
Will  be  opened  at  the  NEW  GALLERY, 

On  Monday,  December  31. 

THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

President. 


“  Parchment  Library  ”  of  reprints  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ; 
Charles  Lamb,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
Peggy  Thornhill,  by  Mary  Damant  (Allen  &  Co.) ;  Letters  from 
Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple,  edited  by  Edward  Abbott 
Parry  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  and  a  second  edition  of  Thoth 
(Blackwood),  with  a  preface  and  appendix  which  show  how  the 
author  of  this  charming  romance  designed  and  partly  wrote  it 
more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  how  he  has  improved  on  his 
original  plan.  Also  yet  another  “  box  ”  edition,  consisting  of 
twelve  volumes  in  a  case  (F.  Warne  &  Co.),  of  Shakspeare.  This 
last,  called  the  “  Bedford,”  may  be  much  commended,  especially 
for  that  its  arrangers,  while  keeping  the  volumes  quite  of  pocket 
size,  have  made  them  large  enough  to  admit  of  clear  and  well¬ 
spaced  print. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  IIENRY"  IRVING. 

",  s  Jfe.HENRY  IRVING  boss  to  announce  that  the  LYCEUM  THEATRE  «  ill  OPEN 
on  SA I  UKDAY,  29th  December,  when,  at  a  quarter  to  8  o’clock,  will  he  presented  Shakp- 
apeares  Tragedy  ot  MACBETH.  Macbeth,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  ;  Laity  Macbeth  Uor  the  first 
time;.  Miss  Ellen  Terry;  Mac-dull,  Mr  Alexander;  Banquo,  Mr.  VV'enman  ;  Duncan,  Mr 
Ilaviland  ;  Malcolm,  Mr.  Webster ;  Donalbain,  Mr.  Harvey  ;  Rosse.  Mr.  Tyars  ;  Lennox, 
Mr.  L.  Outrnm  ;  Angus,  Mr.  Lacy  ;  Mentcith,  Mr.  Archer  ;  hiward,  Mr.  Howe  ;  Seyton,  Mr 
Jenton  ;  Sergeant.  Air  A.  Raynor  ;  Doctor,  Mr.  Stuart  :  Porter.  Mr.  Johnson  ;  Murderers' 
Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Carter.  Ac.  Gentlewoman.  Miss  Coleridge  ;  Hecate,  Miss  Ivor  ;  Witches 
^?Aul,aA Desborough,  and  Miss  Marriott,  sc.  The  Incidental  Music  com¬ 
posed  by  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  the  Scenery  by  Air.  Hawes  Craven,  Mr.  Harkcr,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr  W 
JIunn,  Air.  Caney,  and  Mr.  1  eikins  ;  the  Costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Clinrlcs  Cattermole  and 
m  -p'm  tarI7  ‘he  Orchestra  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  ,J.  M.  Ball.  Chorus  Master, 
t  new  Act  Drop  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Telhin.  The  Box  Office  (Mr 

Joseph  Hurst)  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  In  and  5.  Scats  can  he  booked  for  four  weeks 
in  advance.  Seats  can  also  he  hooked  by  letter  or  telegram _ LYCEUM.  8 


Burrows,  Mr  crommon.  Air  H  cedon  Grossmith,  Mr.  1- rai . . . „„ul 

s"u“  !n  :n  lr2'  «  hl-tby\  •Mi“  'bidden,  anil  Miss  Beatrice  Cameron.  Precede, 

•nt.i>M  l,|  H  i)  b  wlmh  will  appear  Miss  Lily  Bowman,  Mr.  I).  II.  Hark 

and  Air.  Lionel  Brough.  Box  Office  open  daily  Irom  10  to  5.  Doors  open  ut  7.00. 


LEONARD  C.  LINDSAY,  Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 

This  Old-estahUshed  Article  retains  its  position  as  “  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market.’’  It  is  unequalled  In  purity  and  flavour,  and  is  very  economical.  It  will 
bear  the  strictest  Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 

MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 

VAN 

PURE-SOLUBLE. 
BEST&  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 

MADE  INSTANTLY. 

HOUTEN’S 

COCOA. 

“Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question.” 

Health. 

“It  is  admirable— -flavour 
perfect — and  so  ture.” 

British  Medical  Journal . 

C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 

INSTEAD  OF  A  QUILL 

USE  THE 

FLYING  SCOTCHMAN  PEN. 

“The  fastest,  the  freest  pen  we  ever  used." — Queen. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.  Sample  box,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET. 
EDINBURGH.  (Established  1770.) 
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THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

O  intelligent  reader  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  Parliamentary  Session  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  one  characteristic  which  it  invariably  pre¬ 
sents.  It  is  always  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  it  is  en¬ 
tirely,  out  of  relation  to  what  has  passed  in  Parliament 
during  the  Session  to  which  it  refers.  Questions  which 
have  scarcely  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  all 
are  found  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  it ;  while,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  the  subject-matter  of  many  a  protracted 
and  excited  debate  is  left  unhonoured,  we  will  not  say  by  a 
single  paragraph,  but  even  by  a  word  of  reference.  In  this 
circumstance  the  more  fatuous  variety  of  politician  finds 
suggestions  for  cheap  ridicule  of  an  ancient  constitutional 
formality.  To  the  wiser  observer  of  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  it  offers  only  another  illustration  of  their  melancholy 
decline.  For,  while  the  former  thinks  it  to  be  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  the  Queen,  through  her  Ministers, 
should  take  the  same  measure  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
public  affairs  as  her  Parliament,  the  latter  are  much  more 
anxious  that  Parliament  should  not  be  precluded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  party  system  from  performing  this  pro¬ 
cess  with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  displayed  by  Her 
Majesty  and  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Which  of  the  two  very 
different  standards  of  importance  respectively  acknowledged 
by  Government  and  Legislature  is  the  correct  one  is,  theo¬ 
retically  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  practically,  we 
imagine,  there  is  very  little  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
public  at  large  are  the  judges.  They  read  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  if  they  are  competent  to  criticize  it  at  all, 
they  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  topics  to  which  Ministers 
have  advised  the  Sovereign  to  refer  do  in  reality  deserve 
the  comparative  prominence  which  is  given  to  them.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  these  persons  can  hardly  fail  to  recollect 
that  the  keenest  and  most  protracted  debates  of  the  Session 
have  related  to  totally  different  matters,  and  in  too  many 
cases  to  matters  which  they  agree  with  the  Government  in 
regarding  as  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  serious 
review  of  the  more  momentous  public  business  of  the  year. 

Ample  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  to  be  founded  on 
the  contents  of  the  Royal  Speech  delivered  at  the  ceremony 
of  prorogation  in  the  present  week.  Of  the  six  subjects 
referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  document, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  undeserving  of  the  place  accorded 
to  it  by  the  Government,  or  one  which  has  received  from 
Parliament  the  attention  it  deserves.  Her  Majesty  is 
made,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the  failure  of  the 
Fisheries  Convention,  and  to  express  her  regret  that  the 
Convention  she  had  concluded  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  adjustment  of  the  questions  which 

I  had  arisen  between  England  and  America  in  respect  to 
this  matter  had  not  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  whom,  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  that  country,  the  power  of  ratification  is 
vested.  No  one  will  deny,  we  should  think,  that  the  event 
here  referred  to  is  one  of  very  respectable  international 
importance.  Yet  we  search  Hansard  in  vain  to  discover 
that  it  has  commanded  any  attention  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  Convention,  an  inci¬ 
dent  duly  commented  upon  in  the  next  succeeding  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Speech.  Yet  here,  again,  the  Legislature, 
judging  from  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  would 
appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  Government  in  their 
estimate  of  its  importance.  It  has  not  been  deemed  worth 
so  much  as  a  night’s  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
though,  if  there  had  been  any  sincerity  in  the  Radical  cavils 
at  the  economical  policy  of  the  Convention,  it  would 
obviously  have  been  the  duty  of  some  member  of  that  party 


to  call  Parliamentary  attention  to  its  heretical  errors.  And 
so  with  the  rest  of  the  speech.  Of  the  four  other  subjects 
referred  to  in  it  by  Her  Majesty,  one  only — that  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  Soudan — has  appeared  to  lend  itself 
sufficiently  to  the  purposes  of  faction  to  make  it  worth  any 
one’s  while  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  it  in  Parliament ; 
though  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  infinitely  more 
deserving  of  the  honour  than  nine-tenths  of  the  topics  which 
have  formed  the  actual  subject-matter  of  debate.  Indeed, 
it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the 
contents  of  the  Royal  Speech  if  it  had  kept  close  to  such  actual 
subject-matter  of  Parliamentary  debate,  and  had  treated  of 
its  several  heads  with  a  fulness  proportioned  to  the  time 
occupied  in  discussing  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  document  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  curious  one.  It 
would  have  contained  a  long  paragraph  about  the  wrangles 
over  the  Parnell  Commission  Bill,  and  another  about  the 
wrangles  over  the  extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act ; 
and  a  third,  a  little  shorter,  about  the  wrangles  over  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Ireland.  And  the  rest  would  consist 
of  paragraphs  congratulating  the  House  on  the  patient 
thoroughness  with  which  it  had  investigated  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mandeville,  the  affray  at  Mitchelstown,  the  shooting 
of  Kinsella,  and  the  boycotting  provocations  at  Killeagh. 
And  that  would  be  all.  It  is  well  that  the  public  should  be 
reminded,  by  a  study  of  the  real  contents  of  the  Speech, 
how  remote  is  the  relation  of  much  that  occurs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  anything  which  can,  even  by  a 
stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  the  national  interest. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  INDIA. 

ITH  the  New  Year  India  enters  practically,  though 
not  technically,  on  a  new  viceroyalty  ;  but,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  anything  is  changed,  except 
that  there  is  one  good  Englishman  the  less  and  one  the  more 
in  the  supreme  councils  of  our  greatest  dependency.  The 
growth  of  the  mischievous  Congress  movement,  just  now  in 
full  swing,  and  so  mischievously  encouraged  by  reckless  or 
ignorant  politicians  at  home,  is,  no  doubt,  deplorable  ;  but  it 
is  fortunately  truer  in  India  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  that 
the  talkers  are  not  the  doers.  Against  an  intelligent  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  strong  hand  on  the  real  guiding  reins  of  India 
Congresses  are  powerless,  and  there  is,  luckily,  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  this  maintenance  will  distinguish  the  government 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  quite  as  much  as  it  has  distinguished 
the  government  of  Lord  Dufferin.  To  sensible  men  the 
government  of  India  presents  practically  two  main  problems. 
The  first,  with  which  we  are  not  at  present  mainly  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  internal  well  being 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  century  and  more  of  % 
English  rule.  The  second  is  the  arrangement  of  the  defence 
of  India  against  foreign  aggression.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point  there  has  never  been  much  real  difference  of  opinion 
until  the  arising  of  the  pestilent  gabblers  about  freedom 
already  noticed ;  while  even  they  are  not  of  the  newest 
growth.  The  second  problem  has  very  considerably  changed 
of  late  years,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change  was  at 
first  recognized,  even  in  India,  with  the  celerity  desirable. 
Not  only  have  the  ruinous  differences  of  party  in  England 
reflected  themselves  in  India,  not  only  has  recklessness  or 
ignorance  more  than  once  seriously  damaged  the  country, 
but  it  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  other  day  that  the  entire 
change  of  circumstance  brought  about  by  the  absorption  of 
the  Central  Asian  Khanates,  the  encroachments  of  Russia  on 
Persian- Afghan  territory,  and  the  construction  above  all  of 
the  Transcaspian  railway,  was  recognized  in  India  itself. 

The  main  principle  of  the  theory  of  defence  of  India  now 
held  by  the  best  thinkers  is  that  which  we  have  more  than 
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once  summarized  in  these  pages  as  “  the  defence  of  India  by 
“  India.”  And  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  historical 
student  to  notice  how  this  theory  of  the  concentration  of 
effort  on  one  point  has  been  constantly  resisted  by  English 
politicians,  and  not  always  triumphantly  insisted  on  by 
English  generals.  It  may  be  that  the  very  possession  of 
great  maritime  strength  has  been  a  snare  to  us  in  this ; 
but  certainly  we  have  always  been  tempted  to  adopt,  against 
the  best  advice,  the  policy  of  “  diversions”  and  “descents.” 
In  the  first  of  our  two  greatest  wars  it  is  notorious  that 
Marlborough  was  very  much  averse  even  to  the  division  of 
English  effort  between  Flanders  and  Spain  which  resulted 
so  disastrously  in  the  more  southern  country,  and  that,  as 
his  influence  waned,  he  had  to  submit  to  drafts  on  his 
troops  for  small  expeditions  elsewhere,  which  never  did  any 
good  and  weakened  him  materially.  In  the  next  century  even 
the  great  intellect  of  Chatham  wTas  carried  away  by  this 
mania  for  nibbling  at  France — a  mania  which  principally 
resulted  at  different  times,  during  and  after  his  day,  in  minor 
blunders  like  that  of  St.  Cast  and  major  ones  like  that  of 
Walcheren.  Only  when  we  were  rather  forced  than  per¬ 
suaded  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  Spain  did  things  begin 
to  go  well.  Yet  the  old  leaven  has  not  departed  from  us. 
It  showed  in  victory  as  well  as  in  defeat,  at  Maida  as  well  as 
at  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  New  Orleans.  It  showed  in  the 
Crimean  War.  It  has  showed  in  not  a  few  projects  which 
were  made  when  war  seemed  again  likely  ten  years  ago. 
Fortunately  we  have  always  had,  and  we  have  now,  soldiers 
who  understand  things  better,  and  who  see  that  to  potter 
in  the  Baltic  and  nibble  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  try  descents 
on  the  Caucasus  and  expeditions  in  Asia  Minor,  is  only  to 
invite  discomfiture  from  a  Power  so  centrally  placed,  so 
invulnerable  at  the  heart,  and  now  at  last  so  well  furnished 
with  communications  from  heart  to  extremities,  as  Russia. 
So  far  from  this  recognition  implying  any  want  of  confidence 
in  the  power  of  England  and  India  to  resist  a  Russian 
attack  on  the  latter  country,  no  one  probably  has  ever 
looked  more  cheerfully  on  the  result  (“  the  Gods  giving  fair 
“  play”)  of  such  a  contest  than  those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
defence  of  India  in  and  by  way  of  India.  For  years  past, 
it  is  well  known,  the  resources  of  India  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  as  carefully  prepared ;  and,  with  intelligent 
backing  from  England  and  the  concentration  of  English 
resources  in  the  right  place,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
this  country  would  be  able,  not  only  to  give  a  very  good 
account  of  any  attacking  force,  not  only  to  inflict  serious 
losses  on  her  assailant,  but  to  find  such  occupation  for  the 
forces  of  that  assailant  in  the  East  as  would  be  the  most 
invaluable  of  all  helps  to  allies  of  England  in  the  West. 
The  principle  of  this  system  of  offensive  defence  is,  in  fact, 
extremely  simple.  It  is  this : — “  Let  each  Power  fight 
“  where  that  Power  has  most  interests  at  stake,  and 
“  most  strength  to  employ.”  It  is  for  Germany  to  resist 
Bussia  on  the  Baltic,  for  Austria,  Tux-key,  and  the  Balkan 
States  to  tackle  her  on  the  Black  Sea.  England  can  fight 
most  for  her  own  advantage,  most  for  that  of  her  allies, 
and  most  for  the  damage  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Helmund 
and  the  Eteri  Bud ;  and  if  she  chooses  so  to  fight,  the 
strength  which  she  can  put  forward  in  that  line  is  nearly 
overwhelming. 

In  order,  however,  to  do  this  with  effect,  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  relations  with  Afghanistan  (where  the  actual 
opex-ations  would  have  to  take  place)  and  the  setting  in 
order  of  the  Indian  frontier  generally,  bxxt  especially  on 
the  Noi-th-West,  are  necessary.  We  took  some  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  Black  Mountain  campaign  involved 
questions  of  much  moi-e  importance  than  the  mere  punish¬ 
ment  of  these  troublesome  mountaineers,  or  the  mere 
warning  to  them  not  to  give  too  much  encoui-agement 
to  Hindustani  fanatics.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was,  no  doubt,  very  fairly  performed  ;  but  it  needs 
to  be  followed  up,  not  by  any  means  necessarily  by  fresh 
expeditions,  but  by  a  policy  of  thoroughly  exploring  and 
assuring,  either  by  fear  or  favour,  the  warlike  and  little- 
known  tribes  who  inhabit  the  great  ii-regular  tract  of 
country  between  Afghanistan,  India,  and  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Oxus.  To  do  this  successfully  would  give  us  no 
new  debateable  land  with  Bussia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
marches,  and  it  would  secure  not  only  an  important 
boulevard  for  India,  but  a  still  more  important  recruiting 
ground,  the  latter  considei'ation  being  one  of  the  weightiest 
of  those  disastrously  foi-gotten  by  the  party  which  looked 
on  complacently  at  the  absorption  of  the  Khanates.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  policy  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  policy  of  annexation.  Nobody  who  undei-stands 


and  adopts  it  wants  to  increase  the  area  of  the  space 
that  requires  garrisoning ;  nobody  wants  to  bi  ing  English 
and  Bussian  outposts  face  to  face ;  or  to  do  any  other 
of  the  dreadful  things  which  are  sometimes  talked  about. 
A  friendly  Afghanistan  that  we  may  protect  Afghan¬ 
istan  against  her  enemies,  aixd  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  frontier  tribes  genei-ally,  including  those  of  the 
regions  between  the  Indus  and  the  Amu  Daria,  that 
they  have  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  from  England 
than  from  any  one  else — these  are  the  two  main  pillars 
of  the  l-ational  system  of  the  defence  of  India,  with,  of 
course,  as  support  to  both,  the  understanding  that  England 
shall  devote  all  her  strength  to  attack  if  necessai-y,  to  de¬ 
fence  in  any  case,  in  this  quarter.  Even  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  person  may  see  at  a  glance  something  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  this  system  of  a  pull  altogether  in  one  place, 
and  that  the  place  where  we  have  most  strength  and  most 
interest,  has  over  the  pottering  and  nibbling  plan.  And  it 
may  be  pretty  confidently  added  that,  the  more  the  thing  is 
studied  the  more  will  its  advantages  be  seen,  not  the  least 
being,  from  the  point  of  view  of  genei-al  European  as  well 
as  Eastern  policy,  that  we  can  help  our  allies  as  well  as 
ourselves  infinitely  better  ixx  this  way  than  in  any  other. 


THE  SHORTEST  WAY  WITH  THE  TANNERS. 

7"E  have  lately  been  supplied  with  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  encroachments  of  ruffianism  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sadly 
portentous  example  of  toleration  for  its  worst  excesses.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Parliamentary  representative  of  Mid  Cork, 
of  whom  it  had  been  said  that  he  was  hungering  for  more  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  brawler,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  satisfy  his  ignoble  cravings.  The  end  of  the  Session 
was  at  hand ;  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  but  Dr.  Tanner 
understood  that  precisely  because  he  came  last  he  could 
outdo  all  his  fellows  with  impunity.  Thrusting  himself  into 
a  discussion  on  the  Appropriation  Bill,  he  steadily  worked 
through  a  well-prepared  scheme  of  insult  till  he  came  to 
its  climax,  when  not  in  anger,  under  no  provocation,  he 
coldly  declai-ed  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
Summoned  to  withdraw  those  woi-ds,  Dr.  Tanner  repeated 
them  in  a  more  animated  tone.  “  I  say  he  is  a  coward 
“  and  a  liar  1  ”  wras  this  pel-son’s  exclamation  in  I'eply  to 
the  Chairman’s  remonstrance ;  and  when  the  Speaker’s  re¬ 
presentative  said  thereupon  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
“  name  ”  Dr.  Tanner,  the  member  for  Mid  Coi-k  inter- 
rupted  him  to  remark,  “With  the  greatest  pleasure  !  ” 

Now  what  happened  upon  all  this  ?  We  see  what  the 
outrage  was,  what  were  its  more  important  consequences  ? 
The  first  of  them  was  that  Dr.  Tanner  was  suspended  from 
sei-vice  in  the  House  of  Commons;  suspended,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  time  when  half  the  membei’s  of  the  House  had  already 
gone  holiday-making  and  the  rest  wei'e  to  go  in  two  days  more. 
Punishment?  farcical  punishment ;  the  infliction  of  which 
only  gave  additional  relish  to  the  perpetration  of  the  offence. 
Yet  more  deplorable,  however,  was  another  consequence — 
demonstration,  to  wit,  that  outrages  like  that  with  which 
Dr.  Tanner  amuses  himself  have  become  so  common  that 
the  worst  of  them  excite  little  surprise  and  not  much  indig¬ 
nation.  It  has  come  to  this  :  even  when  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  speaking  from  his  place  thei-e,  deli¬ 
berately  calls  upon  the  House  to  mark  another  member  as 
a  coward  and  a  liar,  the  “  incident  ”  is  forgotten  almost  as 
soon  as  the  offender  has  done  laughing  at  his  own  valorous 
impudence.  Some  cries  of  “  Oh  1  oh  1  ”  are  heard  in  the 
insulted  Assembly ;  he  is  weakly  invited  to  withdraw  an 
unparliamentary  expi-ession ;  stretching  forth  his  neck,  he 
defiantly  ci-ows  out  a  l'epetition  of  the  offence;  he  is 
“  named  ”  ;  is  ordered  out  of  the  House  ;  goes  laughing  to 
the  door,  where  he  picks  up  his  portmanteau ;  and  by  the 
time  he  has  exhausted  the  festivities  that  await  him  else¬ 
where  the  outrage  becomes  ancient  liistoiy.  The  public  has 
read  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  has  responded  to  the  shock, 
and  is  on  the  look  out  for  another  sensation.  A  vci-y  bad 
state  of  things. 

For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  glaringly  evident  that 
the  Irish  membeis  have  succeeded  in  their  grand  design  of 
not  only  crippling  but  degrading  the  Parliament  they  are 
admitted  to  ;  but  no  gi’eater  sign  of  their  success  than  this 
has  yet  appeared.  Many  yeai-s  ago  they  said  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  “  We  will  show  these  dull-witted,  muddy-brained, 
“  formal  Englishmen  what  a  few  Irishmen  can  do  when 
“  their  prankish  ingenuity  and  their  humorous  dai-ing  are 
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“  well  set  to  work  ” ;  and  ever  since  the  resolution  was  taken 
those  ingenuities  and  audacities  have  been  so  persistently 
brought  into  play  that  Parliament  has  very  little  usefulness 
to  boast  of  now,  and  no  dignity  at  all.  Por  that  result, 
however,  the  Irish  members  are  not  alone  to  blame.  They 
are  also  to  blame  who,  with  power  to  punish  outrage,  if  not 
to  prevent  obstruction,  have  chosen  to  endure  both.  The 
leaders  of  the  House  are  to  blame.  On  the  limitation  of 
obstruction  they  have  spent  much  thought,  and  they  have 
invented  various  schemes  for  dealing  with  it ;  knowing  all 
the  time  that  every  conceivable  plan  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
that  none  can  be  quite  successful  even  for  its  more  im¬ 
mediate  purpose.  But  the  hampering  of  legislation  is  not 
a  greater  evil  than  the  degradation  of  the  Legislature — 
it  is  not  nearly  so  great.  It  would  not  be  so  great  at 
any  time ;  it  is  certainly  of  far  less  consequence  nowadays, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  grand  measures  of  any  sort 
and  no  call  for  them.  Moreover,  very  little  ingenuity  is 
wanted  for  their  suppression  who  coarsely  and  wantonly 
degrade  what  was  once  the  noblest  deliberative  assembly 
in  the  civilized  world ;  and  yet  nothing  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  for  that  purpose.  The  House  of  Commons  and 
its  leaders  submit  themselves  to  insult,  and  choose  to  endure 
outrage  which  they  know  perfectly  well  is  not  inflicted  in 
the  heat  and  haphazard  of  party  fighting,  but  deliberately  and 
on  calculation.  They  endure  it,  too,  without  the  excuse  that 
power  to  deal  with  the  offenders  is  not  to  be  got  with¬ 
out  the  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  The  House  has 
weapons  in  its  hands  which  it  does  not  use.  There  are 
means  in  existence  by  which  Hr.  Tanner  might  have  been 
punished  forthwith  the  other  day  for  the  insult  heaped 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  not  less  than  on  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  When  Dr.  Tanner  refused  to  apologize 
for  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  then  went  on  to  repeat  it, 
his  expulsion  might  have  been  proposed  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  as  most  certainly  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  nature 
of  the  offence,  the  way  in  which  it  was  perpetrated,  the 
Parliamentary  antecedents  of  the  offender,  and  the  ludicrous 
inefficiency  of  any  other  punishment  at  the  command  of  the 
House,  all  pointed  to  that  course  as  the  right  one.  But, 
•whether  because  the  Treasury  bench  was  taken  by  surprise 
(which  is  a  very  bad  reason),  or  because  of  sheer  timidity  in 
resorting  to  extreme  measures  of  correction  (which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  worse  reason  yet),  that  course  was 
not  adopted ;  and  Dr.  Tanner  went  off  for  his  portmanteau, 
laughing  at  the  pantomime  terrors  of  “  suspension.”  This 
was  not  as  it  should  have  been ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
lamentable  because  the  mistake  of  gratifying  Dr.  Tanner 
by  passing  the  ludicrous  sentence  which  crowned  for  him 
the  evening’s  joys  will  of  course  be  put  down  to  cowardice 
by  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs.  And  in  truth  we 
are  afraid  that  there  is  more  timidity  amongst  the  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  befits 
the  time.  No  doubt  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  expel  any 
man  from  that  House,  but  not  so  serious  as  to  permit, 
which  is  to  sanction,  the  systematic  degradation  of  it. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  that  business  may  boast  of  far 
too  much  success  already,  and  to  allow  it  still  to  prosper 
is  culpable  in  the  highest  degree.  If  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
expulsion  for  the  member  who  shouts  “  liar  and  coward,” 
or  if  it  be  urged  that  the  expellee  would  only  be  sure  of  a 
triumphant  re-election,  may  not  some  milder  means  be 
taken  with  him  which  yet  would  be  effectual  ?  Would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  establishing  a  system  of  fines  for 
violent  blackguardism  ?  No  better  way  of  suppressing  it  is 
likely  to  be  invented,  if  expulsion  is  too  severe.  A  fifty-pound 
fine  for  a  first  offence,  a  hundred-pound  fine  for  a  second 
offence,  with  a  certainty  that  the  joke  could  not  be  repeated 
at  a  lower  figure  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  these  gentry ;  and  why  some 
such  remedy  may  not  be  tried  we  should  very  much  like  to 
know.  No  doubt  this  innovation  in  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ance  would  itself  be  degrading.  It  would  be  humiliating 
to  admit  in  so  formal  a  manner  that  the  very  brief  period 
•when  what  is  called  “  gentlemanly  feeling  ”  sufficed  to  keep 
the  House  in  order  has  come  to  an  end  ;  but  that  we  must 
put  up  with,  The  period  of  sufficing  courtesy  has  come  to 
an  end  ;  and  we  cannot  restore  the  old  means  of  restraint 
which  so  greatly  assisted  gentlemanly  feeling  before  the 
duello  was  abolished.  No  honourable  member  can  now  be 
called  out  for  branding  another  as  a  coward  and  a  liar ; 
modern  manners  do  not  allow  of  his  being  horsewhipped, 
neither  can  that  appropriate  punishment  be  employed  when 
the  offender’s  physical  strength  happens  to  be  on  a  par  with 
his  ruffianism  ;  and  to  complete  the  case  for  some  means  of 


suppression,  privilege  stands  in  the  way  of  an  action  at  law. 
Thus  we  see  that  when  men  like  Tanner  commit  such 
offences  as  that  person  is  habitually  guilty  ot,  they  not  only 
insult  the  Legislature  to  which  they  have  been  admitted, 
but  heap  on  individual  members  of  it  outrage  for  which  there 
is  no  redress  unless  the  House  provides  adequate  chastise¬ 
ment.  That  certainly  has  not  been  done  in  Tanner’s  case ; 
but  if  perchance  he  should  go  a  little  further — (as  may 
happen  whenever  ho  sees  a  general  election  in  prospect) — 
and  call  the  Speaker  himself  a  liar,  we  may  hope  for  what 
has  long  been  needed  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  signal 
punishment  for  ruffianism  in  excess. 


FELT  WANTS. 

IF  the  Wood-nymph,  or  fairy,  still  offered  people  their 
Three  Wishes,  what  amazing  matters  would  be  asked 
for  !  Only  the  diligent  reader  of  advertisements  can  estimate 
the  unexpected  wants  and  for  ever  unattainable  ideals  of 
humanity-  Could  even  the  fairy  of  the  tale,  or  the  J upiter 
of  Ovid,  crown  the  flame,  as  it  were,  of  the  gentleman  who 
thus  proclaims  his  matrimonial  tastes  and  longings  in  a 
Cork  newspaper  ? — 

MATRIMONY.— Advertiser  would  like  to  hear  from  well-educated 
Protestant  Lady,  under  thirty,  fair,  with  view  to  above,  who  would 
have  no  objection  to  work  Remington  Type-writer,  at  home.  Enclose  photo. 
T.  99,  This  Office. 

This  is  a  deeply  interesting  appeal,  interesting  to  the 
grammarian,  the  philologist,  the  student  of  human  nature, 
and  to  well-educated,  blonde  young  Protestant  ladies,  who 
have  no  objection  to  working  a  type-writer  at  home.  As  to 
the  philologist,  the  amateur  of  language,  what  would 
Addison  think  could  he  read  the  advertisement  ?  What 
would  he  take  a  photo  to  be,  and  what  a  Bemington  type¬ 
writer  ?  and,  more  than  all.  how  would  he  construe  “  with 
“  view  to  above  ”  ?  “  Above  ”  is  Matrimony,  but  the  editor 

of  the  old  Spectator  might  be  pardoned  it  he  did  not  make 
that  out.  As  for  the  student  of  human  character,  how  is  he 
to  “  envisage  ”  the  author  of  this  advertisement?  Why  is 
the  swain  so  particular  about  age,  complexion,  type-writing, 
and  Protestant  opinions  1  Is  it  because  he  advertises  in  a 
Cork  newspaper  %  or  does  he  advertise  there  because  Cork 
abounds  in  maidens  whose  creed,  complexion,  education, 
and  accomplishments  are  likely  to  be  adequate  ?  Or  does 
he  want  the  photograph  of  a  golden-haired  girl,  averse  to 
Boinish  error,  as  an  advertisement  of  the  Bemington  type¬ 
writing  machine?  Was  his  flame  crowned,  after  all? 
His  proposal  was  not  instantly  accepted,  for  he  several 
times  incurred  the  expense  of  renewing  his  advertisement. 
Any  light  which  may  be  thrown  on  these  delicate  problems 
by  the  following  Madrigal  (obviously  composed  by  the  swain 
who  pines  for  a  fair  amanuensis  of  Protestant  opinions)  is 
very  much  at  the  service  of  the  curious.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  author  says  little  or  nothing  in  divine  song  which 
he  has  not  already  observed  in  prose.  But  he  perchance 
expected  to  soften,  by  aid  of  the  Muse,  a  heart  which, 
though  not  yet  hardened  by  age,  may  have  been  petrified 
by  Presbyterianism : — 

MATRIMONY. 

T.  99  would  gladl}T  hear 

From  one  whose  years  are  few, 

A  maid  whose  doctrines  are  severe, 

Of  Presbyterian  hue ; 

Also — with  view  to  the  above — 

Her  photo  he  would  see. 

And  trusts  that  she  may  live  and  love 
His  Protestant  to  be  ! 

But  ere  the  sacred  rites  are  done 
(And  by  no  Priest  of  Rome) 

He’d  ask,  if  she  a  Remington 
Type-writer  works — at  home? 

If  she  have  no  objection  to 
This  task,  and  //'her  hair — 

In  keeping  with  her  eyes  of  blue — 

Be  delicately  fair, 

Ah,  then,  let  her  a  photo  send 
Of  all  her  charms  divine. 

To  him  who  rests  her  faithful  friend, 

Tier  own  T.  99. 


ZANZIBAB,  SOUAKIN,  AND  WADELAI. 

OF  the  three  places  which  are  at  present  of  most  interest 
to  Englishmen  in  Africa,  there  is  comparatively  little 
to  say  of  Zanzibar.  It  would  seem  that  things  are  not 
going  altogether  as  Englishmen  might  wish  that  they 
should  go  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  certainly  rather 
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deplorable  that  some  comments  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
press,  both  from  those  who  might  know  and  even  from 
those  who  must,  exhibit  suc-h  a  childish  mixture  of  ill-temper 
and  miscomprehension.  It  apparently  still  needs  repetition 
that  the  time  for  England  to  object  to  the  partition  with 
Germany  of  her  influence  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nental  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  was  when  the  arrangement 
was  first  made,  and  that  to  sulk  and  splutter  at  the  obvious 
and  necessary  consequences  of  the  step  then  taken  is  inexpres¬ 
sibly  foolish  as  well  as  extremely  undignified.  1  f  w'e  our¬ 
selves,  at  any  rate  in  the  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  had 
received  in  any  of  our  colonies  or  dependencies  such  a  check 
as  Germany  has  received  in  the  continental  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  we  should  have  taken  very  much, 
if  not  exactly,  the  same  measures  as  those  which  Germany  ■ 
is  taking  now.  Our  so-called  co-operation  with  her  amounts 
to  this— that  we  keep  our  own  share  of  the  coast  quiet  and 
under  our  own  exclusive  influence,  while  we  have  a  claim, 
which  Germany  has  expressly,  if  semi-offieially,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  to  prevent  her  applying  to  the  Sultan  himself  those 
very  well-known  methods  of  coercion  at  which  she  is  a  pro¬ 
ficient.  If  we  object  to  all  this,  we  ought  to  have  sent  a 
message  to  the  Admiral  on  the  station  to  take  the  German 
fleet,  as  per  margin,  into  Bombay,  or  Simon’s  Bay,  when  it 
made  certain  demonstrations  a  good  many  months  ago.  We 
di  1  not ;  and,  so  long  as  Germany  stands  by  her  agreement 
with  us,  as  she  has  hitherto  very  loyally,  there  is  nothing 
else  for  us  to  do  than  what  is  being  done. 

At  Souakin  things,  no  doubt,  are  in  a  better  state.  We 
have  not,  as  yet,  let  any  one  else  into  our  domains  there, 
and  we  have  done  one  of  those  workmanlike  sti'okes  of 
military  business  which  are  not  magnificent,  but  which  are 
war.  The  period  at  which  one  of  these  things  is  done 
by  England,  unluckily,  is  often  the  period  when  England 
also  throws  away  the  results  of  her  reversal  of  the  usual 
course.  A  Vimiera,  without  a  Convention  of  Cintra,  is  a 
thing  horrible  to  the  British  mind  ;  and  to  have  everything 
ready  to  avenge  Laing’s  Nek  and  Majuba  amply,  and  then 
conclude  a  disgraceful  peace  with  a  set  of  half-civilized 
farmer-filibusters,  is  a  thing  dear  to  it.  So  our  men  of  light 
and  leading  express  their  extreme  horror  of  “expeditions 
“  into  the  desert,”  and  a  body  of  troops  which  might  almost 
march  to  Khartoum  having  been  collected  at  Souakin, 

“  Fie  !  fie  !  ”  is  cried  when  the  question  of  clearing  out 
TIandoub  or  Tokar  is  mooted.  Yet  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  find  a  single  man  who,  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  ability  to  judge,  approves  the  “  rescue  and  retire  ” 
policy  in  his  heart,  except  those  who  in  their  heart  are 
opposed  to  rescue  at  all.  What  we  have  now  done  at 
Souakin,  like  other  similar  things  that  we  have  done  before, 
is  justifiable  only  as  a  means  to  an  end — an  end  which  we 
persistently  refuse  to  achieve.  By  a  little  exertion  and  a 
very  little  taking  thought,  we  might  relieve  Souakin  for 
good  and  all  ;  we  might  re-establish  the  Berber-Souakin 
route  of  trade,  and  with  it  the  once  considerable  commerce 
of  the  port ;  and  we  might,  even  if  we  declined  to  do  the 
whole  thing  at  once,  do  a  solid  stroke  of  work,  instead  of 
such  a  “  blow  in  the  water,”  as  the  victory  of  Sir  Francis 
Grenfell,  if  it  is  not  followed  up,  will  be.  But,  apparently, 
we  refuse  to  do  so.  In  one  of  those  books  of  Count 
Tolstoi’s  which  are  being  cried  up  to  the  skies  just  j 
now  by  fashion,  there  is  a  sketch  of  a  Russian  peasant 
who  inhabits  a  hopelessly  tumbledown  dwelling.  His 
generous  lord  offers  him  wood,  thatch,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  rebuild  the  thing  from  roof-tree  to  foundation ; 
but  the  peasant  boggles  at  anything  so  thoroughgoing.  True, 
a  prop  has  just  come  down,  and  nearly  broken  his  wife’s 
neck ;  true,  another  has  as  nearly  as  possible  smashed  him¬ 
self  flat.  But  there  are  some  other  props  lying  about; 
and,  if  he  may  use  these,  he  will  be  content  and  thankful, 
though  he  admits,  frankly  enough,  that  the  rotten  building 
will  crush  them  in  turn.  The  complete  restoration  would 
cost  him  nothing  in  material,  and  perhaps  not  much  more, 
all  told,  in  labour ;  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  think  of, 
and  he  had  rather  patch.  So,  it  appears,  had  we. 

There  is  a  certain  not  very  faint  hope  that  the  different 
and  more  cheering  news  which  arrived  late  in  last  week 
from  the  Equatorial  provinces  may  help  to  arrest  this  mania 
for  propping  instead  of  rebuilding.  Perhaps  Sir  Francis 
de  Winton  and  others  may  take  too  sanguine  a  view  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  news  now  received  at  once  by  the  East  and 
West  coast  routes  at  least  confirms  the  doubts  which  were 
urged  here  last  week  as  to  the  Kiialifa’s  despatches  con¬ 
cerning  the  capture  of  Emin  and  Stanley  at  Lado  in 
October.  The  various  items  of  news  bear  very  different 


dates,  and  they  refer  to  parts  of  the  country  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  (and  in  one  important  case,  at  least, 
so  difficult  of  identification),  that  large  margins  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  are  necessarily  left.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  one  little  point  in  which  the  news, 
after  a  fashion,  confirms  the  Khartoum  despatches  is  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise.  It  would  seem  that  Mahdist 
troops  did  actually,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  audacious  Emin  from  the 
Equatorial  region.  But  when  we  ask  further,  Could  this 
expedition  have  had  the  success  claimed  for  it  in  the  de¬ 
spatches  forwarded  by  Osman  Digna  to  General  Grenfell  t 
two  important  difficulties,  not  to  mention  minor  ones,  occur. 
The  Zanzibar  news  expressly  states  that  Emin  called  in  his. 
outposts  from  Lado  and  was  concentrating  on  Wadelai — 
an  operation  which  would  make  it  unlikely,  if  not  impossible, 
that  the  decisive  struggle  should  have  taken  place  at  Lado- 
itself.  Secondly,  the  movements  assigned  to  Stanley  both 
by  the  Zanzibar  news  and  that  direct  from  the  Congo  would 
make  it,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  he  could  be  back 
on  the  Nile  and  some  way  down  it  by  October.  Of  course- 
these  arguments,  depending,  as  we  have  said  that  they  do, 
on  calculations  involving  almost  as  many  unknown  as- 
known  quantities  of  time  and  distance,  can  result  in  nothing 
but  probabilities.  And  it  is  also  true  that,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out  in  more  quarters  than  one,  the  more 
recent  news  is  less  favourable  to  the  escape  of  Emin  than  it 
is  to  the  well-being  of  Mr.  Stanley.  Still,  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  the  evil  report  which  was,  as  we  pointed  out, 
rather  hastily  believed  a  fortnight  ago  has  been  succeeded 
by  good  report,  which,  if  not  entirely  reassuring  in  cha¬ 
racter,  is  at  least  much  less  dubious  in  origin  and  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

But,  whether  the  good  omens  shame  the  ill  or  not,  it  must 
surely  be  clear  to  any  rational  person  how  important  it  is 
to  retain  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  which  our  recent 
success  at  Souakin  has  given  us.  If  Emin  and  Stanley  are 
prisoners,  we  shall  want  every  advantage  that  we  have  to 
procure  their  release — a  release,  be  it  remembered,  in 
which  the  British  Government  is  interested,  after  a  sneak¬ 
ing  and  back-handed  fashion,  no  doubt,  but  still  interested. 
If  they  have  escaped,  and  if  Emin  is  holding  his  own  at 
Wadelai  with  Stanley  either  beside  him  or  on  the  way 
from  the  Aruwimi,  then  one  of  two  things  follows.  Either 
our  new-born  excess  of  zeal  for  smashing  the  slave-trade  is 
a  piece  of  ridiculous  hypocrisy,  or  we  shall  lose  the  best 
chance  we  ever  had  of  doing  so  by  not  joining  hands  with 
the  German  Pasha  and  the  Welsh  explorer.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  piece  of  ridiculous  hypocrisy,  but  it  would  hardly  do  for 
persons  in  high  places  to  admit  that.  The  state  of  the 
Dervish  troops,  the  comparatively  small  numbers  which 
seem  to  have  been  spared  for  the  expedition,  the  absence- 
of  any  renewed  attack  at  Wady  Haifa,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  all  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  great  success  being 
capable  of  attainment  by  intelligent  proceedings.  Now, 
there  is  one  proceeding  which  every  person  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  natives  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the- 
two  non-European  continents  of  the  old  world  will  ener¬ 
getically  denounce  as  not  intelligent ;  and  that  is  running- 
away  after  a  victory.  To  run  away  after  a  defeat  appears 
natural  enough  to  the  natural  man,  and  he  is  not  always 
greatly  encouraged  by  his  enemy’s  performance  of  an  act  so 
reasonable.  But  if  the  enemy  runs  away  after  victory,  he 
must  either  have  suffered  terribly,  or  be  very  much  afraid 
of  suffering  again,  or  be  very  much  of  a  fool  and  a  coward. 
And  that  is  just  the  time,  as  the  child  of  nature  very 
sensibly  thinks,  to  make  oneself  as  unpleasant  to  him  as 
possible.  From  the  three  bases  of  Wadelai,  if  it  is  still  held, 
Wady  Haifa,  and  Souakin  something  really  effectual  may 
without  difficulty  be  done  ;  while,  if  Wadelai  has  fallen,  it  is 
all  the  more  urgently  necessary  to  utilize  every  card  in  our 
hand  at  the  other  two. 


THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

IN  the  absence  of  any  definite  statement  from  Lord 
George  Hamilton  or  Lord  George’s  chief  as  to  what 
that  increase  of  the  navy  which  well-nigh  everybody  re¬ 
cognizes  as  necessary,  and  which  has  been  promised  by  the 
Admiralty,  is  to  be,  we  must  use  such  resources  as  we  have 
for  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  that 
way  one  may  prepare  to  be  qualified  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  the  new  and  more  energetic  policy  when  it  passes 
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from  the  condition  of  hazy  promise  and  becomes  an  actual 
visible  scheme.  By  general  consent  any  estimate  of  what 
is  needed  for  the  navy  must  be  founded  on  calculation  ot 
the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  that  again  must  depend  very 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  navies  it  may  have  to  fight.  The 
list  of  vessels  launched  or  ordered  to  be  built  during  the 
past  year,  published  by  the  Times,  will  be  a  useful  aid 
towards  the  formation  of  this  opinion.  Statements  of  this  i 
kind  are  certainly  to  be  received  with  some  caution.  .  What 
comes  under  the  head  of  “  Ordered  to  be  built  is,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  untrustworthy  evidence,  since  the  interval  between 
said  and  done  is  great  in  this  matter,  and  greater  in  some 
navies  than  in  others.  Still,  by  not  asking  too  much  and 
exercising  a  certain  caution,  it  will  be  possible  to  use  the 
figures  given  by  the  Times’  Correspondent  safely.  After 
all,  they  represent  what  foreign  navies  profess  it  is  their 
intention  to  do,  and  it  is  always  safer  to  conclude  that  they 
will  not  fall  far  below  their  standard.  If  we  act  as  if  they 
will  not,  and  they  then  do,  so  much  the  better  for  us. 

Neither  in  the  list  of  ships  launched  nor  of  those  ordered 
to  be  built  do  we  appear  to  have  that  superiority  which  our 
position  and  our  needs  require.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
has  dwelt  more  than  once  on  the  fact  that,  whatever  modesty 
there  may  be  in  our  building  scheme,  we  have  actually 
turned  out  more  vessels  in  the  year  than  any  foreign  navy. 
This  is  true ;  but  the  question  is  whether  our  superiority  is 
sufficient.  Again,  the  Admiralty  is  fond  of  insisting  on  the 
fact  that  the  showy  programmes  of  foreign  navy  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  always  carried  out.  This  also  is  true ,  but 
we  may  fairly  object  that,  when  we  find  a  foreign  nation 
launching  a  long  list  of  vessels,  it  is  more  prudent  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  programme  will  not  remain  a  mere  paper 
scheme.  Now  the  figures  given  by  the  Times  ceitainly 
seem  to  prove  that  the  effective  work  done  for  foreign 
navies  is  considerable.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  activity 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  long  arrears  of  work  to  make 
good.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  take  two  European  navies 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  French  and  the  Italian 
are  the  most  convenient  to  be  taken  for  various  reasons.  When 
the  figures  are  compared,  the  result  is  not  quite  what  it 
should  be.  We  have  actually  launched  17  vessels,  of 
35,425  tons,  and  have  ordered  to  be  built  28,  of  41,065. 
The  French  have  launched  9,  of  28,75 1  tons> ancl  liave  ordered 
to  be  built  15,  of  44,073.  The  Italians  have  launched  10,  of 
18,817  tons,  and  have  ordered  to  be  built  18,  of  30,701.  It 
is  at  once  obvious  that,  if  the  French  vessels  are  less  in 
number,  they  are  greater  in  average  size.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  detail,  that  the 
naval  manoeuvres  of  the  summer,  if  they  proved  anything, 
proved  the  superiority  of  large  vessels  over  small  in  speed 
and  sea-going  qualities.  The  15  vessels  ordered  to  be  built 
by  the  French  attain  to  a  greater  aggregate  tonnage  than 
our  28.  With  that  evidence  before  us  we  may  guess  at 
what  is,  indeed,  the  fact— namely,  that  the  French  have 
been,  and  are,  devoting  more  attention  than  we  are  to  the 
building  of  battle-ships.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
aggregate  work  done  and  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  French 
and  Italians  is  in  excess  of  ours.  In  the  list  of  ships  launched 
it  is  greater  by  6,143  tons.  In  the  list  of  those  ordered  to  be 
built  by  33,709.  This  is  a  greater  superiority  than  it  is  safe 
to  leave  to  any  possible  combination  of  foreign  navies.  We 
know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  disturbed  at  in  these  figures 
if  the  proper  measures  are  taken  by  the  Admiralty.  I  he 
rate  of  building  on  the  Continent  is  not,  as  a  rule,  rapid. 
The  one  battle  ship  launched  by  the  French  in  this  year, 
the  Hoche,  was  laid  down  as  long  ago  as  1880.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  the  Spaniards  proved  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  Italians  seem  not  unlikely  to  prove 
now,  as  building  more  ships  than  you  can  man.  Competent 
critics  have  asserted  that  the  Italians  could  not,  il  they 
called  in  every  possible  reserve,  collect  nearly  all  the 
engineers  and  skilled  artificers  they  would  need  to  handle 
the  elaborate  ironclads  and  cruisers  they  are  building 
in  such  numbers.  But,  though  these  are  reasons  for 
not  being  unduly  disturbed  by  the  long  building  lists  of 
France  or  Italy,  and  we  may  add  Prussia  (which  intends  to 
construct  ten  vessels  of,  in  all  44,942  tons),  the  figures  do 
very  clearly  point  out  what  ought  to  be  the  line  taken  in 
the  next  few  years  by  the  Admiralty.  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  deficient  in  large  vessels.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
building  list  is  devoted  to  the  Australian  squadron,  which, 
though  of  great  value,  will  be  necessarily  limited  in  its  area 
of  service.  The  building  programme  which  we  shall  look 
for  from  Lord  George  Hamilton  must  include  a  fair 
number  of  battle-ships  and  a  good  squadron  of  first-class 


cruisers.  That  is  what  is  required  to  put  us  level  with  our 

work,  and  if  the  ships  are  built  as  rapidly  as  the  vessels 
recently  turned  out  of  the  dockyards,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  surpassing  our  Continental  rivals. 


LITERARY  PARASITES. 

171 VER  since  the  world  discovered  that  a  competence 
ii  might,  in  some  cases,  be  made  by  furnishing  “  copy,” 
a  number  of  honest  gentlemen  have  been  trying  to  get  that 
copy  furnished  by  other  people.  “  Look  here,  they  say, 
only  in  less  idiomatic  language,  “  you  can  write  things  that 
“  people  will  buy  ;  very  well ;  give  them  to  us,  and  we  will 
“  support  life  on  them.”  This  is,  in  brief,  the  language  ot 
the  compiler  of  contemporary  “  Selections.  There  are 
dozens  of  people  who  seem  to  live  by  thinking  of  a  topic - 
almost  anything  will  do— and  then  begging  from  strangers 
1  all  that  the  unlucky  strangers  have  written  on  that  theme. 
Mr.  James  Payn  has  plaintively  remarked  that  an  American 
of  letters  has  cribbed  all  the  “  proposals  ”  out  of  a  number 
of  English  novels,  and  is  vending  them  to  his  countrymen. 
The  collection  is  almost  certain  to  be  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  ;  nor  can  we  call  the  collector  a  thief,  because  the 
laws  of  his  country  permit  the  exploit.  As  long  as 
Americans  stop  short  of  stealing  our  early  proof-sheets  we 
can  only  admire  and  thank  them  for  their  moderation. 
One  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  is  not  only 
moderate  but  courteous,  has  devised  a  new  way  of  securing 
a  seat  at  the  literary  banquet.  He  proposes  to  publish  at 
that  metropolis  of  taste,  Buffalo  N.Y.,  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry,  a  quarterly  journal,  and  he  kindly  invites  English 
contributions.  But  as  to  paying  his  contributors,  that 
sordid  idea  does  not  perhaps  enter  into  his  generous  mind. 
As  we  understand  his  circular,  he  means  to  reprint  English 
versifiers  for  his  own  private  profit.  He  does  not  even 
intend  to  incur  the  preliminary  expense  of  buying  then- 
books.  Far  from  that,  he  writes  to  Bavius  and  Masvius, 
and  asks  them  to  send  him  their  own  volumes  and  pay  the 
postage— all  that  he,  the  Buffalo  editor,  may  reprint  them. 
For  pure  and  transparent  candour  this  artless  proposal 
\  seems  to  deserve  the  highest  possible  prize.  A  gentleman 
who  asks  you  not  only  to  walk  the  plank,  but  to  procure 
and  provide  him  with  the  plank  at  your  own  charges, 
easily  outdoes  the  assurance  of  Captain  Blackbeard  or  of 
Captain  Kidd.  He  also  requests  Bavius  and  Mjevius  to 
name  somebody  who  will  compile  their  valued  biographies, 
nor  will  he  refuse  a  photograph  or  other  portrayal  of  their 
inspired  countenances. 

The  joke  is  that  to  some  yearning  poetasters  these  pro¬ 
posals  may  not  be  unwelcome.  They  will  be  pleased  by  the 
notion  of  being  read  at  Buffalo,  and  would  rather  be  read, 
“  like  Thomas  Moore,  that  lucky  man,  At  midnight  in  the 
“  Persian  tongue,  Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan,  ’  for  nothing 
than  not  read  at  all.  "Perhaps  they  will  supply  the  pre¬ 
cious  details  of  their  own  biographies  themselves.  They 
will  be  gratified  rather  than  otherwise  by  appearing  in 
company  with  such  minstrels  as  Marcus  Blakey  Allmond, 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  the  Rev.  Minto  J.  Savage, 
Robert  Burns  Wilson,  and,  we  dare  say,  Tennyson  Byron 
Browning  Gifted  Hopkins.  Among  English  bards  will 
be  included  W.  Wilsey  Martin,  A.  Stephen  Wilson, 
Evelyn  Douglas,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who, 
we  fancy,  are  involuntary  conscripts,  pressed  men  ;  for  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  walking  the  plank  of 
their  ow-n  will  and  pleasure.  As  for  the  dead,  who  can  no 
more  help  themselves  than  the  living,  but  who,  if  Aristotle 
reasons  well,  don’t  much  care— as  for  the  dead,  immediate 
attention  will  be  called  to  “  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  Benjamin 
“F.  Taylor”  (not  a  day  too  soon),  “  Charles  Kingsley,  Hugh 
“  Conway,  E.  R.  Sill,  Albert  Laigiiton,  Emma  Lazarus, 
“  Matthew  Arnold,  Jones  Very  (sic),  James  Berry 
“  Bensel,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Richard  Realf,”  and  other 
inheritors  of  more  or  less  unfulfilled  renown.  It  will  be 
fulfilled  now  with  a  vengeance.  Perhaps  Jones  Very 
needs  attention  more  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or 
Charles  Kingsley.  But,  needing  it  or  not,  renown  they 
are  all  about  to  obtain  in  a  very  queerly  mixed  galaxy 
indeed.  Verily  the  Muse  of  Collection-making  introduces 
us  to  strange  companions. 

The  editors  of  divers  English  magazines  will  learn  with 
unmixed  emotion  that  their  “  best  and  brightest  pro- 
“  ductions  ”  will  appear  in  this  Buffalo  periodical.  But  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  public  will  stand  so  much  poetry,, 
even  when  conveyed  ready  made,  and  perhaps  almost  the 
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only  purchasers  will  be  the  terribly  minor  poets  who  are 
asked  to  come  and  be  pirated.  At  least,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
pirated,  but  to  be  “  compensated  ”  with  dollars,  we  can  only 
regret  that  we  have  misunderstood  the  Buffalo  editor. 


IN  THE  ODOUR  OF  TANNERITY. 

"IVT O  one  could  have  expected  that  the  last  sitting  but  one 
-i- i  of  the  protracted  Session  of  1888  would  have  been 
signalized  by  an  interesting  and,  in  its  way,  a  memorable 
incident.  Thanks,  however,  to  Dr.  Tanner,  it  has  been 
thus  distinguished.  We  do  not  refer,  we  need  hardly  say, 
to  the  conduct  of  that  person  himself.  The  ruffianism  of 
the  lion,  member  for  Mid-Cork  has  long  since  lost  the  charm 
of  novelty.  He  has  beaten  the  record  in  brutality  of 
language  and  behaviour  so  often  that  this  latest  perform¬ 
ance  can  hardly  have  excited  much  interest  hi  any  quarter. 
Such  curiosity  as  his  proceedings  now  arouse  concen¬ 
trates  itself  less  upon  the  actor  than  on  the  audience. 
People  are  content  with  languidly  wondering  how  long  the 
House  of  Commons  will  continue  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
such  a  Yahoo  in  their  midst.  That  he  will  have  to  be 
expelled  sooner  or  later  is  hardly  doubtful.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  doubt  exists  is  whether  the  House 
is  justified  in  submitting  with  so  much  patience  to  the 
discredit  which  it  unquestionably  incurs  in  deferring  the 
step  which  he  is  so  obviously  endeavouring  to  provoke.  The 
sole  interest  which  attaches  to  his  last  outrage  upon 
decency  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  has  indicated  the  limits — 
or  rather,  first,  that  it  has  proved  the  existence  of  limits — to 
the  support  which  the  Parnellites  are  prepared  to  give  to 
those  among  their  number  who  make  it  their  business  to 
offer  gross  and  deliberate  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  undoubtedly  interesting  to  have  proof  that  there  is  a 
line  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these  patriots,  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  and  that  they  draw  that  line  on  the  gentlemanly 
side  of  the  conduct  of  which  Dr.  Tanner  was  guilty  the 
other  night.  We  now  know  that,  if  a  Parnellite  member 
without  provocation  and  of  blackguardism  aforethought 
calls  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  “  a  coward  and  a  liar,”  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  them  in  duty  to  their  down-trodden  country  to 
resist  a  motion  for  his  suspension.  They  still,  it  is  true, 
have  their  doubts  whether  language  of  this  kind  is  not 
permissible  under  certain  circumstances — Mr.  Sexton,  for 
instance,  leaning  apparently  to  the  view  that  when  the 
proceedings  in  Committee  are  being  presided  over  by  a 
"  casual  Chairman,”  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  call  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  a  “  coward  and  a  liar  ”  with  impunity.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  Mr.  Sexton  recognizes  this  as 
being  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  “  pious  opinion  ” 
which  members  of  the  Irish  party  are  not  absolutely  bound 
to  support  by  their  votes.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  so 
supported  on  the  occasion  in  question.  A  few  sturdy 
upholders  of  the  privilege  of  free  speech  cried  “  No  ”  when 
the  motion  to  suspend  Dr.  Tanner  was  put  the  first  time 
from  the  chair,  but  no  division  was  challenged  ;  and  we  are 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  expressions 
made  use  of  by  the  lion,  member  for  Mid-Cork  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Parnellites,  unparliamentary,  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  them  indefensible.  And  since  their  unvarying 
support  on  every  previous  occasion  to  offenders  of  the  same 
kind  had  made  it  doubtful  whether  they  regarded  any  expres¬ 
sion  as  unparliamentary,  the  precedent  established  in  this  case 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  one.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  rulings  which 
will  ultimately  raise  the  standard  of  manners  among  the 
Irish  members  to  the  level  of  that  which  obtains  among  the 
noisier  and  more  vulgar  members  of  a  fifth-rate  vestry. 

Exhibitions  of  low  rowdyism  in  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be,  as  the  English  politicians  who  wink  at  them  appear 
to  think  them,  the  best  means  of  conciliating  the  people  of 
this  country  to  Home  Rule;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
cause  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Tanner  have  at  heart 
assuredly  does  not  appear,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be 
prospering  among  the  English  constituencies.  The  Holborn 
election  was  not  an  encouraging  one  for  the  Gladstonians  ; 
Colchester  was  a  bitter  and,  indeed,  a  candidly  avowed  dis¬ 
appointment  to  them ;  and  the  result  of  the  latest  contest, 
that  at  Stockton,  is  in  some  respects  perhaps,  and  even 
though  they  retain  the  seat  for  their  party,  the  most 
disheartening  of  all.  We  are  justified,  we  think,  in  so 
describing  it  for  two  reasons — in  the  first  place,  because  the 
constituency  in  question  hails  from  the  enlightened  North 


instead  of  the  benighted  South,  and  secondly  because  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  Gladstonian 
majority  was  due  in  great  measure  to  Liberal-Unionist  se¬ 
cessions.  Now  this,  as  everybody  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  characteristics  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Separatist 
party,  an  election  can  possibly  display.  The  increase  of  a 
Unionist  poll  by  the  accession  of  fresh  Conservative  voters 
they  can  regard  with  tolerable  unanimity ;  but  they  are 
well  aware  that  as  long  as  Liberal-Unionism  holds  its 
ground  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  1886  is  an  impossibility. 
Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  continually  strives  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  movement  which  co-operated  so 
powerfully  with  the  thoroughly  aroused  Conservatism  of  the 
country  to  bring  about  his  downfall  two  years  ago  has 
exhausted  itself ;  that  the  political  party  to  which  it  gave 
birth  is  dead  ;  and  that,  while  a  few  of  the  seceders  of 
1886  have  definitively  joined  the  Conservatives,  the  main 
body  have  returned  to  the  Liberal  fold.  Such  a  contest 
as  that  at  Stockton,  though  resulting  in  the  return  of 
a  Gladstonian,  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  many  a 
Unionist  victory  the  delusive  character  of  this  belief.  There 
is  no  reasonable  or  even  plausible  way  of  explaining  the 
reduction  in  the  Gladstonian  poll  at  Stockton  except  this — 
that  a  certain  considerable  body  of  voters  who  abstained  in 
1886  have  on  this  occasion  come  forward  to  support  the 
Unionist  candidate.  In  1885  Mr.  Dodds,  the  successful 
candidate,  polled  4,226  votes  in  the  election  which  turned 
on  the  Home  Rule  question  ;  in  the  following  year  this 
majority  sank  to  3,82  2 — a  diminution  of  over  400  votes.  His 
Conservative  opponent’s  poll,  however,  was  not  propor¬ 
tionately  or  at  all  increased  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fell  from 
3,133  to  2,820.  But  in  the  contest  of  last  week,  while 
Sir  Horace  Davey  improved  by  a  few  score  votes  on  Mr. 
Dodds’s  poll  of  1886,  the  Conservative  candidate  received 
an  accession  of  no  fewer  than  674  fresh  supporters.  We 
repeat  that  there  is  no  other  plausible  way  of  accounting  for 
this  signal  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties 
than  by  supposing  that  some  hundreds  of  Liberal  absten- 
tionists  of  1886  have  given  Unionist  votes  in  1888.  Whence 
it  would  follow  that  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  is  not  only 
not  dead,  but  is  even  more  alive,  in  so  far  as  activity  is  a 
measure  of  vitality,  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  favourite 
assertion  of  the  Gladstonians  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  took 
many  good  Liberals  by  surprise  (as  unquestionably  it  did), 
and  that  the  doubts  which  led  them  to  abstain  from  voting 
in  1886  have  vanished  upon  a  longer  and  closer  examination 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  is  in  a  sense  true ;  but  what  it 
really  means  is  that  the  more  they  have  looked  at  that 
scheme  the  less  they  have  liked  it,  and  that  doubts  of  its 
wisdom  have  grown  into  a  fixed  resolve  to  oppose  it. 

It  would  be  unpleasant,  indeed,  to  find  our  old  friend  the 
fraudulent  army  contractor  popping  up  once  more  at 
Christmastide,  causing  -the  departing  year  to  leave  behind 
it  the  offensive  odour  of  his  roguery.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  just  room  to  hope  that  he  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  quite  his  worst  tricks,  and  that  some  of  the 
disquieting  facts  which  have  been  heard  of  from  the  Soudan, 
and  which  seemed  to  show  him  at  work  again,  either  point 
to  iniquities  of  an  ancient  date  or  of  not  quite  so  black  a  dye 
as  was  originally  imagined.  As  to  the  revolvers  which  are 
said  to  have  “  struck  work,”  or  to  have  worked  with  in- 
convenient  reluctance,  in  the  fight  with  the  Dervishes  the 
other  day,  information  is  still  lacking,  and  we  want  much 
further  and  fuller  particulars  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
gravity  or  otherwise  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
total  or  partial  failure  of  the  weapon.  As  to  the  bayonets 
and  rifles,  it  is  not  agreeable,  of  course,  to  hear  that  arms 
of  this  description  can  still  be  converted  into  screws, 
even  though  it  requires  an  Egyptian  soldier  of  gigantic 
strength  to  perform  the  feat.  Still,  the  rifle  which  thus 
behaved  appears  to  be  an  old  Enfield,  fitted,  no  doubt, 
with  a  coeval  bayonet.  The  swords  which  broke  short  off  at 
the  hilt  appear,  at  first  sight,  the  most  serious  matter. 
Probably  enough,  it  is  the  Crimean  contractor  story  over 
again.  The  blades  themselves  are  very  likely  right  enough, 
but  may  have  been  carelessly  and  negligently  filed  to  fit  into 
the  grip. 


MR.  BOOTH’S  BOOM. 


-]Y/T'R.  WILLIAM  BOOTH,  having  secured  his  puff  pre- 
-i-T  J.  liminary  at  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary,  does 
not  intend  to  allow  his  scheme  for  advertising  the  “  Salvation 
“  Army,”  and  disbursing  as  much  as  he  can  beg  for  the 
benefit  of  fallen  women  and  unemployed  men,  to  expire  for 
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want  of  pushing.  He  has  circulated  a  printed  paper  asking 
for  the  1 5,000^.  which  the  Government  at  last  made  up  its 
mind  not  to  give  him,  and  stating  in  grandiloquent  terms, 
and  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  professional  promoter,  how 
much  good  he  will  be  able  to  do  with  it.  No  doubt  he  will 
collect  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  persons  who  are 
charitably  disposed,  but  not  industrious  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  of  seeing  that  their  alms  are  judiciously  applied. 
But  in  case  any  one  should  be  hesitating  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Booth’s  charity  deserves  their  support  or  not,  it  is  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  on  Christmas  Day,  and,  therefore,  very  likely 
failed  to  attract  the  notice  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies  is  qualified  as  few  men  are  to 
form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
Mr.  BooTn  and  his  organization  are  efficient  instruments 
for  the  moral  reform  of  those  who  come  under  their  influ¬ 
ence.  The  reputation  he  has  gained  in  thirty  years  of 
active  clerical  life  in  London  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his 
impartiality.  He  himself  describes  as  follows  his  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observation  : — “  For  many  years  the  Salvation 
“  Army  has  made  the  district  of  which  my  parish  forms  a 
“  part,  bearing  in  philanthropy  the  name  of  Lisson  Grove, 
“  a  special  sphere  of  its  work.  It  has  now,  and  has  had  for 
“  some  time,  a  large  hall  and  *  barracks  ’  in  Lisson  Street. 
“  Within  the  hall  its  characteristic  services  are  carried  on, 
“  and  the  neighbouring  streets  and  squares  are  perambu- 
“  lated  by  its  Sunday  band.  The  locality  has  not  a  good 
“  reputation.  ...  I  have  exceptional  opportunities,  which 
“  I  need  not  describe,  of  hearing  about  the  lives  of  the 
“  people — especially  the  lowest — who  live  not  only  within 
“  the  limits  of  my  church  district,  but  in  the  neiglibour- 
“  hood.”  With  these  facilities  of  observation  Mr.  Davies 
reports  generally,  “  I  know  of  a  few  persons  of  disreputable 
“  character  who  were  won  by  the  Salvation  Army  for  a  time 
“  and  then  relapsed.  I  know  of  many  more  persons  of 
“  religious  character  and  susceptible  dispositions  who  have 
“  been  attracted  to  their  services.”  This  is  a  poor  result ; 
but  it  is  less  instructive  than  the  particular  experience 
which  follows. 

A  rash  lady  member  of  Mr.  Booth’s  establishment  pro¬ 
tested,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Davies,  that  the 
offensive  methods  of  reclaiming  sinners  practised  by  herself 
and  her  fellows  were  justified  by  the  results.  Mr.  Davies 
asked  whether  he  could  obtain  local  evidence  of  the 
“  alleged  success.”  With  truly  feminine  impetuosity,  the 
lady  answered  that  “  it  could  be  given  in  abundance,”  and 
even  “  undertook  to  get  it  supplied.”  Mr.  Davies  accepted 
the  offer,  probably  hardly  realizing  what  was  before  him. 
First  he  “  had  to  press  the  request  again  and  again.”  In 
order  to  make  his  request  more  definite — and  harder  to 
evade — he  “  named  an  area,  bounded  by  the  Edgware 
“  Road,  Oxford  Street,  Seymour  Place,  Lisson  Grove,  St. 

John’s  Wood  Road,”  and  he  asked  for  the  names  of  any 
reclaimed  persons  within  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Davies  here  showed  himself  to  have  more  faith  in  the 
worldly  way  of  testing  a  general  statement  than  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  head  of  his  province  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Ai’chbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  that,  when  you  were 
inquiring  into  the  existence  of  practices  alleged  to  be  sys¬ 
tematically  carried  on,  it  was  wholly  superfluous  to  ask  the 
names  of  persons  said  to  have  been  affected.  Mr.  Davies, 
however,  had  more  common  sense,  or  was  more  anxious  to 
ascertain  facts,  than  Dr.  Benson,  and  “in  the  course  of  time  ’’ 
Mr.  Booth’s  people  offered,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  show 
him  “  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  men  and  women  ”  who  had 
been  profitably  converted  in  Marylebone.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  they  promised  the  names  “  in  the  course  of 
“  Monday.”  But  that  Monday  never  came.  There  was 
more  delay,  and  then  Mr.  Davies’s  badgering  prevailed, 
and  the  victims  of  his  cross-examination  threw  up  the 
sponge.  “  I  regret  to  say,  owing  to  the  limited  space 
“  which  you  have  given  us,  we  are  not  able  to  give  you  any 
“  suitable  cases  for  you  to  visit.”  (Mr.  Davies  had  carefully 
explained  that  he  did  not  propose  to  reveal  to  the  selected 
specimens  the  purpose  of  his  inquiries  about  them.)  There 
were  not  six  just  men,  or  any  just  men,  found  in  Marylebone 
as  the  captives  of  Mr.  Booth’s  trumpet  and  drum.  But  his 
officers  offered — they  did  not  give — the  name  of  “  a 
“  Paddington  shopkeeper.” 

This  story,  which  Mr,  Davies  declares  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  similar  experience  of  another  clergyman,  is  exceedingly 
instructive.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Booth’s  magnificent  pre¬ 
tensions  of  success  in  his  “  religious  movement  ”  have  once 
been  brought  to  the  test  of  genuine  inquiry — inquiry,  that 


is,  which  will  not  be  evaded  by  comfortable  but  un¬ 
corroborated  generalities — and  that  that  once  they  crumbled 
away  into  absolutely  nothing.  The  multitude  ot  reclaimed 
rogues  whose  piety  was  alleged  to  justify  all  the  noise, 
vulgarity,  profanity,  and  other  offences  with  which  most  ol  us 
are  familiar,  faded  out  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Davies’s  prosaic 
demand  for  names  and  addresses,  as  the  claim  lor  thousands 
of  pounds  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  splendid  business  pre¬ 
ferred  against  a  railway  company  by  a  shabby  man  who  has 
had  this  thumb  sprained  in  an  accident  fades  in  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  cross-examination.  It  is  with  this  story  in 
their  minds  that  the  public  should  read— such  of  it  as  reads 
at  all — Mr.  Booth’s  circular  begging  letter.  “  Scores  have 
“  given  evidence  of  completely  changed  lives,”  “127  men 
“  who  came  in  abject  distress  have  been  placed  in  situations, 
“  and  are  now  good  citizens,”  over  “  1,000  girls  per  annum 
“  are  now  being  thus  rescued,  placed  in  situations,  restored 
“  to  their  relatives  [this  is  quite  right,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
“  would  approve  of  it]  and  enabled  to  earn  an  honest 
“  living.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  all  cases  taken  into  the 
“  Homes  prove  satisfactory.”  These  statements,  and  all 
others  like  them,  when  made  by  Mr.  Booth,  are  worth  nothing 
at  all  until  a  few  names  and  addresses  have  been  given  to  per¬ 
sons  as  capable  as  Mr.  Davies  was  in  Marylebone  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertions.  Not  even  the  support  and 
approval  of  those  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Mr.  George  Newnes, 
and  Professor  Stuart,  not  even  the  adhesion  of  those 
pillars  of  the  press,  the  editors  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Bock,  suffice  to  justify*  any  one  in  accepting  Mr.  Booth’s 
plea  without  strict  scrutiny.  There  is  plenty  of  good  and 
effective  almsgiving  and  charitable  work  to  be  done  byT  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble,  as  Mr.  Davies  very  properly 
reminds  his  readers.  But  those  who  subscribe  to  Mi’. 
Booth’s  boom  are  not  likely  to  do  any  real  good  to  any  one, 
except,  perhaps,  a  very  little  to  themselves. 


THE  EIGHT  TO  ONE’S  FEATURES. 

TTTHEN  lovely  woman  condescends  to  be  photographed, 
t  \  and  finds  too  late  that  the  photographer  is  making 
an  exhibition  of  her,  her  remedy  lies  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  where  she  may 
obtain  a  perpetual  injunction  against  him,  with  costs.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  in  these  days  of  ultra-publicity, 
when  anybody  who  is  supposed  to  be  remarkable  for  any¬ 
thing  may  find,  without  notice,  in  the  evening  paper  a 
description  of  his  own  waistcoat  or  his  wife’s  gown, 
the  countenance  of  the  individual  may  be  reserved.  An 
irreverent  critic  of  the  law,  or  of  that  “  equity  ”  which 
now,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  prevails,  might 
inquire  why  Mr.  Justice  North  should  deliver  a  learned 
judgment,  after  mature  consideration,  to  enforce  what  after 
all  is  the  merest  common  sense.  We  shall  not  make  the 
flippant  answer  that  a  judge  is  an  important  and  highly 
paid  officer,  wdio  would  perish  sooner  than  admit  the 
simplicity  of  his  functions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  every 
subject  of  Her  Majesty  is  entitled  to  know  why  a  Court 
decides  against  him,  and  that  the  game,  as  Lord 
Bramwell  says,  must  be  played  according  to  the  rules. 
Mr.  Goschen’s  father  would  never  submit  any  dispute  to 
arbitration,  because  he  got  no  intellectual  excitement  for 
his  money,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentleman  sued 
as  the  Photographic  Company  has  been  able  to  console 
himself  for  defeat  by  admiring  the  judicial  acumen  employed 
in  overthrowing  him.  That  Mr.  Justice  North  should  have 
been  compelled  to  drive  the  legal  plough  through  virgin  soil 
is  certainly  surprising.  Photography  has  now  been  prac¬ 
tised  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  yet  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  decided  whether  the  rash  act  of  confronting  the  camera, 
puts  one’s  form  and  face  at  the  mercy  of  the  operator  for 
ever.  The  bulk  of  the  miscellaneous  class  known  as  public 
men,  which  chiefly  consists  of  actors  and  politicians,  are  far 
more  likely  to  complain  if  their  photographs  are  not  ex¬ 
hibited  than  if  they  are.  Vanity  has  led  to  many  quarrels 
and  to  much  litigation.  It  is  seldom  that  a  judge  has 
occasion  to  deal  with  questions  in  which  modesty  plays  a 
leading  part. 

Such,  however,  must  have  been  the  motive  of  Mrs. 
Pollard’s  action,  and  much  sympathy  will  be  felt  with  her. 
Perhaps  no  woman,  and  certainly  no  man,  would  hear  with 
unmixed  pain  that  copies  of  his  or  her  face  were  in  great 
request  among  their  neighbours  and  acquaintances.  But 
when  a  lady  has  her  photograph  taken  for  her  husband,  or 
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Iier  children,  or  her  friends,  or  herself,  it  is  an  unpardonable 
liberty  to  stick  it  in  the  window  like  an  advertisement,  and 
to  sell  it  over  the  counter  as  if  she  were  a  Prime  Minister 
or  a  low  comedian.  Mr.  Justice  North  says  it  is  also  a 
“  gross  breach  of  faith  ” ;  but,  perhaps,  photographers, 
after  long  experience  of  people  in  a  highly  self-conscious 
state,  become  cynical,  and  think  that  a  pledge  of  privacy 
may  be  safely  broken  without  the  risk  of  offence.  Mrs. 
Pollard’s  case  was  accompanied  by  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances,  among  which,  perhaps,  the  worst  was  her  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  “  compliments  of  the  season.”  To  figure  in  a 
Christmas  Card  is  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  the  most 
saintly  she  alive,  especially  when  the  actual  vignette 
is  surrounded  by  “scrolls”  of  what  the  Judge  “supposes 
“  are  intended  for  leaves.”  With  regard  to  these  accessories 
there  was  some  conflict  of  evidence,  and  the  defendant’s 
manager  stoutly  protested  that  he  had  only  sold  the  orna¬ 
mented  variety  of  the  article  to  persons  describing  them¬ 
selves  as  Mrs.  Pollard’s  friends.  As,  however,  no  authority 
Avas  required,  nor  any  means  taken  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  the  inquiry  Avas  not  of  much  use,  and  it  Avas  ad¬ 
mitted  that  ordinary  photographs  of  Mrs.  Pollard  Avere 
freely  bought.  Mr.  Justice  North’s  reasons  for  issuing  the 
injunction  are  rather  too  many  than  too  feAV.  In  the  first 
place,  he  likens  a  photograph  to  confidential  information, 
which  a  clerk  or  servant  may,  as  is  well  known,  be  re¬ 
strained  from  betraying.  But  this  analogy  would  lead  us 
far.  Could  it,  for  instance,  be  contended  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  or  his  assistant  acted  illegally  in  describing  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  a  sitter  1  Nor  does  the  position  of  a 
hearer  at  a  lecture  help  very  much  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  that  notes  of 
lectures  may  not  be  published  by  the  student  who  took  them, 
and  certainly  feAv  professors  would!  care  to  be  responsible  for 
Avhat  some  of  their  pupils  thought  they  Avere  saying. 
Undergraduates  are  not  so  accurate  as  photographs.  The 
best  instance  in  support  of  the  judgment,  if  any  instance  be 
required,  is  that  of  a  letter,  which  belongs  to  the  receiver, 
but  which  cannot  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the 
Avriter.  Mr.  Justice  North,  Avith  dry  judicial  humour, 
kept  to  the  last  the  statutory  enactment  Avhich  provides  that 
the  copyright  of  the  negative  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
sitter,  unless  reserved  by  express  agreement  to  the  artist. 
After  this  it  seems  rather  fiat  to  talk  about  an  implied  con¬ 
tract  only  to  use  the  negative  for  the  sitter’s  benefit, 
although  Ave  are  far  from  saying  that  such  a  contract  does 
not  exist.  It  is  not  often  that  so  elaborate  a  train  of 
reasoning  as  Sir  Ford  North’s  arrives  at  so  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  a  conclusion. 


THE  PAX  BRITANNICA. 

rilHE  history  of  our  recent  policy  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
-L.  might  profitably  be  written  out  at  large — which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  at  any  oppressive  length — for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  Parliament  and  others  Avho  feel 
bound  to  have  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  ought  to 
be  our  policy  towards  barbarous  States  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  any  of  our  possessions.  The  story  is 
accessible  enough  in  Blue-books,  and  in  an  even  more  con¬ 
venient  form  in  the  Times  of  Thursday.  It  is  Avortli  read¬ 
ing  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  then  because  of  the 
instructive  application  which  can  be  made  of  it.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  Ave  have  within  the  last  tAventy  years  in¬ 
troduced  order  and  prosperity  Avhere  twenty  years  ago  there 
Avere  chronic  Avars  and  quarrelsome  poverty.  A  round  score 
of  little  States,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most  pugnacious, 
self-indulgent,  and  indolent  races  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
have  been  induced  to  give  up  fighting,  and,  if  not  to  become 
industrious,  at  least  to  allow  foreigners  who  will  work 
to  labour  in  peace  and  security.  In  1870  an  intelligent 
ci  itic,  arguing  on  general  principles,  might  have  made  out 
a  good  case  for  the  contention  that,  until  the  Avhole  peninsula 
had  been  occupied,  as  British  India  has  been,  there  would 
be  no  quiet  possible  for  it.  All  the  elements  of  chronic 
warfare  were  there  in  abundance.  A  string  of  little  States, 
Avith  ill-defined  frontiers  and  conflicting  pretensions,  governed 
by  men  of  a  fighting  race,  seemed  provided  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  unending  wars.  The  claims  of  chiefs  Avhose  posi¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  ill  defined  might  have  been  trusted 
to  produce  corresponding  revolts  and  civil  conflicts.  And 
yet,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  a  succession  of 
English  officers,  none  of  these  probable  things  have  happened, 
but  the  reverse  of  them. 


The  credit  of  extending  the  benefits  of  English  rule  to 
these  States,  Avithout  burdening  England  with  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  occupying  them,  belongs,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  then  to  his  successors,  including  the  present 
holder  of  the  office,  Sir  Cecil  Smith,  avIio  did  good  work 
as  Colonial  Secretary  some  years  before  he  was  appointed 
Governor.  Sir  Andreay  began  to  apply  his  ideas  in  1874. 
It  is  useful  to  remember  the  course  of  English  politics 
at  that  date.  With  the  approval  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
he  decided  to  exercise  British  influence  among  the  little 
States  of  the  peninsula.  By  gentle  pressure  or  by  artful 
manipulation  of  the  human  vanity  of  our  Malay  friends, 
they  Avere  induced  to  receive  British  Residents  and  to 
listen  to  them.  The  great  resource  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  Avas  that  cheap,  but  most 
efficient,  one — the  grant  of  titles  of  honour.  Every  Rajah 
who  listened  to  reason  Avas  promoted  Maharajah,  every 
Maharajah  Avhose  conduct  was  satisfactory  Avas  put  up 
one  place  and  became  Sultan.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
appears  to  have  conferred  these  promotions  in  the  most 
royal  way  possible  by  simply  giving  them  in  a  letter. 
When  he  did  it  everybody  folloAved  his  example,  and 
the  thing  Avas  finished.  Good  conduct  in  a  Rajah  or 
Maharajah  consisted  in  receiving  an  English  Resident, 
and  treating  him  Avith  proper  respect.  Once  there,  the 
Residents  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  wars  and  to 
promote  industry.  They  did  it  Avith  astonishing  success, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  of  the  single  State  of 
Selangore.  Since  it  came  under  the  judicious  guidance  of 
a  Resident  in  1877  its  revenue  has  increased  from  226,853 
dollars  to  1,153,896  dollars.  Here  is  an  encouraging  example 
for  Malay  Rajahs,  and  for  others  also.  The  growth  is  not 
due  to  the  imposition  of  mere  taxes,  but  to  the  increase  of 
land  under  cultivation  and  the  development  of  trade. 
What  is  true  of  Selangore  is  true  of  all  the  other  States  of 
the  long  Malay  Peninsula.  As  soon  as  security  for 
life  and  property  was  attainable,  English  capital  and  Chinese 
labour  floAved  in  and  began  to  enrich  the  State  and  the 
Rajah.  Once  only,  at  the  very  beginning  of  Sir  A. 
Clarke’s  Governorship  in  1875,  it  was  necessary  to  support 
our  influence  by  arms.  The  Agent  in  Perak,  Mr.  Birch, 
Avas  murdered,  and  an  expedition  had  to  be  sent  to  bring 
his  murderers  to  punishment.  Since  that  the  Malays  have 
understood  that  behind  the  Resident  was  the  poiver  of 
England,  and  have  respected  him  accordingly.  The  Avork 
has  been  done  by  an  astonishingly  small  staff.  A  single 
Resident,  or,  at  the  outside,  five  or  six  officials  engaged  in 
collecting  revenue  or  managing  railways,  is  the  Avhole  staff 
employed.  It  contrasts  favourably  with  the  imposing 
array  of  Residents,  Assistant-Residents,  Deputy  Assistant- 
Residents,  Chancellors,  and  clerks  found  necessary  by  the 
French  in  their  somewhat  similar  venture  in  Cambodia.  The 
staff  of  officials  employed  by  the  British  Government  is  a 
model  one  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  It  costs  us 
nothing,  and  is  a  gain  to  the  protected  States.  The  moral 
of  this  story  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  hardly  be  draivn,  and 
yet  it  is  so  instructive  that  in  case  it  should  be  overlooked 
we  shall  draw  it.  How  blessed  is  that  state  of  things  in 
Avhich  British  officers  on  the  spot  are  alloAved  to  act  on  their 
own  ideas,  founded  on  their  oivn  experience,  Avithout  inter¬ 
ference  from  Parliament,  or  the  neAvspapers,  or  political 
gentlemen  in  search  of  clap-trap  for  the  stump.  Then  they 
establish  protectorates,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  sides. 
Then  trade  increases,  and  revenue  with  it,  and  the  Pax 
Britannica  is  happily  extended.  When  English  officials  on 
the  spot  are  hampered  by  the  Marplots  named  there  folloAvs 
— well  we  have  too  many  melancholy  examples  of  Avhat 
follows. 


WHAT  IS  CHARITY? 

HE  intelligent  and  ingenious  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament,  having  no  ear  for  rhythm  and  little  sense 
of  style,  banished  the  word  “  charity  ”  from  the  noblest 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  substituted  the  equally  ambiguous 
Avord  “  love.”  The  second  of  these  two  substantives  seldom 
engages  the  attention  of  a  judge,  unless  he  is  assisted  by  a 
jury,  Avith  comic  counsel,  blushing  Avitnesses,  and  the 
Avhole  paraphernalia  so  well  knoAvn  in  actions  for  breach  of 
promise.  Charity,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  produced  a  variety  of  legal  deci¬ 
sions,  as  Avell  as  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  great 
statute  of  1842,  by  Avhich  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  the 
Income-tax  perpetual,  employs  the  adjective  “  charitable  ” 
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in  a  context,  and  for  an  object  calculated  to  excite,  as  they 
have  in  fact  excited,  an  almost  illimitable  controversy.  The 
loyal  but  shortsighted  Whig  who  founded  a  prize  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  best  essay  on  the  character  of  William  III. 
ensured  that  there  should  never  be  wanting  a  due  supply  of 
unfit  persons  to  analyse  the  motives  of  that  monarch.  No 
syllable  used  by  a  Parliamentary  draftsman  in  penning  an 
exemption  from  the  Income-tax  could  be  expected  to  escape 
the  most  penetrating  criticism  of  the  most  competent 
lawyers.  If  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  see  any  chance, 
however  remote,  of  escaping  any  contribution,  however 
small,  to  the  public  service,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  spend 
twice  as  much  money  in  litigation  as  they  could  possibly 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  in  taxes.  The  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  the  Income-tax  Commissioners,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  the  last  day  of  the  Michaelmas 
Sittings,  is  not,  however,  an  instance  of  that  kind.  The 
appellants,  as  trustees,  were  bound  to  provide  against 
any  avoidable  diminution  of  their  trust  fund,  and  the  sum 
involved,  though  not  enormous,  was  worth  fighting  for. 
The  parties  whom  it  was  sought  to  tax  are  Moravians. 
The  Moravian  sect  does  not  make  much  stir  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  or  social  world ;  but  it  became  politically  prominent 
some  years  ago  in  connexion  with  Quakers,  Separatists, 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugii.  A  Moravian, 
while  permitted  to  make  an  affirmation,  in  lieu  of  swear¬ 
ing,  is  not,  of  course,  privileged  against  Income-tax ;  and 
therefore  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moravian  creed  were 
not  before  the  Court.  The  real  question,  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  was  whether  charity  could  be  religious.  It 
arose  in  this  way.  The  Property-tax  Act,  which  was  passed 
forty-six  years  ago,  says  that  the  Commissioners  must  grant 
“  allowances  ” — that  is,  remissions — “  on  the  rents  and 
“  profits  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  heritages, 

“  belonging  to  any  hospital,  public  school,  or  almshouse, 

“  or  vested  in  trustees  for  charitable  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
“  same  are  applied  to  charitable  purposes.”  It  was  not 
disputed  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  that  the  revenues 
assessed  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  foreign 
missions.  But  it  was  denied  by  them  that  foreign  or  any 
other  missions  fell  within  the  definition  of  “  charitable 
“  purposes.” 

The  point  was  first  argued  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  when  those  eminent 
luminaries  of  the  law  unfortunately  differed  in  opinion. 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  thought  that  the  words  “charitable 
“  purposes  ”  had  received  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  tech¬ 
nical  meaning,  that  under  the  famous  Act  of  Elizabeth  the 
Court  had  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  religious  as  well 
as  secular  endowments,  and  that  on  those  grounds  a  trust 
fund  for  missionaries  was  entitled  to  defy  the  collector. 
Lord  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  to  put  a 
popular  construction  upon  the  epithet  “  charitable,”  and 
held  that,  so  construed,  it  applied  only  to  material  benefits. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  divided 
on  the  principle  of  interpretation,  whether  it  should  be 
technical  or  not,  they  were  unanimous  in  finding  that  the 
claim  to  exemption  was  made  out.  Lord  Coleridge  must 
of  course  have  recognized  that  “  charity  ”  had  more  than 
one  meaning.  But  he  apparently  inferred  that,  as  it  could 
not  signify  in  the  Act  what  it  signifies  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  it  should  be  rigidly  confined  to  alms¬ 
giving,  so  far  as  concerned  the  revenue.  We  must  own 
that,  apart  from  authority,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  view.  Lord  Justice  Fry,  who  followed  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  in  treating  “  charitable  purposes  ”  as  words  of 
art,  bases  himself  firmly  upon  a  long  series  of  equitable 
judgments,  and  even  upon  an  express  statutory  provi¬ 
sion.  But  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice 
Lopes,  who  take  what  may  be  called  the  dictionary  view 
of  the  matter,  occupy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  more  assailable 
position.  Loi'd  Esher  says  that,  though  an  object  may 
be  religious  without  being  charitable — as,  for  instance, 
the  conversion  of  the  rich — it  may  be  religious  and  chari¬ 
table  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Justice  Lopes  adds  that 
want  need  not  be  merely  physical,  but  may  be  mental  or 
spiritual.  To  some  extent  Lord  Justice  Lopes  answers  Lord 
Esher.  Many  rich  men  are  intellectually  or  spiritually 
destitute.  Why  is  it  not  charity  to  supply  their  deficiencies 
gratuitously!  How  poor  must  a  man  be  to  make  his 
instruction  or  conversion  charitable  1  The  Solicitor- 
General  was  pressed  in  argument  to  say  whether  it  was 
charitable  to  educate  for  nothing  a  boy  who  did  not  want  to 
be  educated  at  all,  and  could  only  reply  that  a  boy  would  be 
estopped  from  advancing  such  a  shocking  plea.  The  subject 


is  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  absurdities,  if  once  the 
material,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  moral,  sense  of 
charity  is  pushed  beyond  loaves  and  fishes,  or  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  policy  of  excepting  charities  from 
Income-tax  is  too  large  a  subject  for  the  fag  end  of  an 
article.  But  any  one  can  see  that  there  are  plausible  objec¬ 
tions  to  assuming  that  all  charities  lire  good.  Many  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  mischievous,  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  Parliament  to  make  any  discrimination  of  that  kind  in  a 
taxing  Act. 


FRANCE. 

CN  ENERAL  BOULANGER  continues  to  be,  as  he  has 
X  been  for  long,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  centre  of 
the  political  movement  in  France.  Everything  done  is 
done  either  for  him  or  against  him.  When  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  eloquently  denounces  the  errors  of  Radicals,  which 
he  had  as  large  a  share  as  any  man  in  introducing,  or  when 
M.  Ferry  comments  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  allowing 
Radicalism  to  be  directed  by  anybody  but  himself,  it  is 
because  the  backslidings  they  denounce  are  putting  France 
at  the  feet  of  the  “  meanest  of  men,”  or  whatever  other  title 
they  find  it  most  comforting  to  give  to  the  person  whom  the  in¬ 
fallible  wisdom  of  universal  suffrage  delights  to  honour,  to 
the  openly  expressed  disgust  of  the  less  favoured  prophets. 
M.  Floquet  has  no  better  answer  to  give  to  the  rebukes  of 
MM.  Ciiallemel-Lacour  and  Ferry  than  further  measures 
against  the  General.  The  measures  are,  as  has  been  the 
rule,  all  more  or  less  inroads  on  that  very  Constitution 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  General  to  revise.  The  pro¬ 
posed  return  from  scrutin  de  liste  to  scrutin  d’arron- 
dissement,  which  is  M.  Floquet's  latest  pill  against  the 
earthquake,  ought  to  rejoice  the  reactionary  Opposition  not 
a  little.  The  scrutin  de  liste  was  introduced  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  first  days  of  their  triumph,  solely  because  it 
would  enable  the  voters  to  pronounce  more  emphatically  for 
their  favourites,  who,  it  was  then  taken  for  granted,  must 
needs  be  Republicans  of  the  proper  stamp.  Scrutin 
d’arrondissement,  it  was  held,  was  too  favourable  to  local 
influences,  which  were  liable  to  be  Royalist  or  Bonapartist. 
Recent  experience  having  shown  that  democracy  nas  an 
ugly  trick  of  changing  its  favourites,  its  friend  and  admirer, 
M.  Floquet,  proposes  to  return  to  a  method  of  election 
which  he  hopes  will  enable  him  to  put  a  hook  in  its  nose. 
Whether  his  calculation  is  well  founded  or  not,  his  proposed 
reform  is  a  confession  of  inferiority  and  abject  cowardice. 
It  also  gives  the  measure  of  the  honesty  of  what  are  called 
the  principles  of  the  Radicals.  These  servants  of  the  people 
will  avail  themselves  of  anything,  however  Orleanist  or 
Bonapartist,  if  only  it  will  enable  them  to  disregard  their 
master’s  notice  to  quit. 

Before  the  Prime  Minister  has  a  chance  of  rigging  the 
general  election  there  will  be  a  series  of  bye-elections,  which 
will  each  be  a  trial  of  strength.  The  candidature  of  General 
Montaudan  in  the  Somme  is  one  of  the  least  significant, 
but  it  is  not  without  importance.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
General,  an  officer  of  mark,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  best  fight  the  French  made  against  the  German  in¬ 
vaders,  should  have  come  forward  openly  as  a  partisan  of 
General  Boulanger  is  significant.  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
army  is  not  so  profoundly  shocked  at  his  disregard  of  disci- 
piline  as  his  adversaries  have  found  it  convenient  to  assert. 
But  the  election  in  the  Somme  is  a  small  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  approaching  contest  for  the  seat  for 
Paris  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  IIude.  Here  the 
General  is  coming  forward  himself,  under  circumstances 
which  will  make  the  result  of  the  election  very  important. 
He  had  committed  himself  to  stand  for  Paris  months  ago  if 
an  opportunity  could  be  found,  and  cannot  refuse  to  run 
the  risk  now  without  a  serious  loss  of  credit.  But  it  is  clear 
that  he  does  not  enter  on  the  conflict  without  some  doubts. 
He  must  resign  his  seat  for  the  Nord  in  order  to  be  able  to 
stand;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  when  he  was  re-elected 
before,  after  a  previous  resignation,  it  was  by  a  diminished 
majority.  His  return  for  Paris,  in  spite  of  confident  talk, 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Unless  the  Conservatives  vote  for 
him  in  a  body,  he  can  hardly  be  returned.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  capital,  where  they  are  more  open  to  the  taunts 
of  their  adversaries,  the  Conservatives  may  be  less  ready  to 
see  in  him  only  the  candidat  de  la  protestation  than  they 
are  in  the  provinces.  The  General  has  done  his  best  to 
pacify  them  by  his  cynically  impudent  declaration  against 
the  expulsion  of  the  Princes ;  but  even  so,  it  will  be  a 
curious  alliance  which  will  bring  the  friends  of  M.  IIerve 
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to  the  poll  hand  in  hand  with  the  friends  of  M.  Henri 
Hociiefort.  The  most  favourable  signs  for  the  General 
are  the  fears  of  the  other  side,  and  the  measures  they  are 
taking  against  him.  He  is  to  be  opposed  by  a  pronounced 
Radical,  M.  Vacquerie  or  another,  who  is  not  unlikely  to  fail 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  Moderate  Republicans,  while  it 
is  certain  that  no  candidate  of  that  party  would  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  securing  a  Radical  vote.  As  usual,  the 
divisions  of  his  enemies  give  the  General  his  best  chance. 
For  the  rest,  he  can  play  with  greater  confidence  than  the 
other  side.  It  he  wins,  his  success  will  be  an  immense 
triumph  for  him,  as  it  will  show  that  he  is  gaining  ground 
even  in  Paris,  which  has  hitherto  been  most  hostile  to  him. 
If  he  loses,  he  is  only  beaten  by  those  who  have  always 
been  his  enemies,  and  is  not  much  worse  off  than  before. 


THE  INDIAN  NATIVE  CONGRESS. 

HE  proceedings  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Indian  Native 
Congress  were  probably  not  quite  so  mild  and  colourless 
in  reality  as  they  appear  in  the  condensed  telegraphic  report 
received  of  it ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  negative 
qualities  would  have  been  conspicuous  enough  even  to  an 
ear-witness  of  the  scene.  It  was  always  certain  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  Congress  when  in  actual  session  would  be 
sweet  reasonableness  itself.  This,  however,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  movement  out  of  which  the  Congress  has  arisen, 
which  supports  and  encourages  it,  and  which  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  urge  it  to  successive  extensions  of  the  demands,  from 
being  mischievous  and  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
English  Calcutta  merchants  and  ex-Presidents  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  “  play  propriety  ”  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Congress  may  perhaps  exercise  a  reassuring  effect 
upon  some  minds ;  for  there  are  minds  capable  of  being 
reassured — as  there  are  minds  (generally  the  same  ones) 
capable  of  being  frightened — by  anything  ;  but,  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  George 
Y ule,  or  the  jmesence  of  any  number  of  Mr.  George  Y ules, 
has  in  it  no  real  element  of  reassurance.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  never  for  many  generations  past  been  any  popular 
movement,  from  Jacobinism  downwards,  to  which  some 
perfectly  respectable  Englishman  or  other  could  not  be 
found  to  act  sponsor.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  whatever  Mr.  George  Yule  and  others  like 
him  may  want,  it  is  not  what  is  wanted  by  that  noisy,  con¬ 
ceited,  and  over-educated  section  of  the  native  population 
whose  activity  has  forced  the  Congress  upon  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  England ;  so  that,  sooner  or  later,  and  when  the 
Calcutta  merchant  has  clone  as  much  mischief  as  is  possible 
to  him,  and  a  good  deal  more,  we  have  no  doubt,  than  he 
would  ever  think  of  doing  intentionally,  he  and  the  Bengali 
Baboo  will  part  company. 

At  present,  of  course,  they  can  travel  arm-in-arm  along 
the  road  in  the  best  of  conceit  with  each  other.  The  Pre¬ 
sident,  we  read,  “  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  proposed  re- 
“  construction  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  declaring  that,  as 
“  regarded  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members,  perfect 
“  unanimity  of  opinion  prevailed,  the  non-official  Europeans 
“  agreeing  with  the  Indians  on  this  point.”  He  claimed 
further  that  “  the  concession  asked  was  moderate — namely, 
“  that  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
“  should  be  elected,  and  the  remainder  nominated  by  the 
“  Government,  one-fourth  being  officials,  and  the  right  of  veto 
“  remaining  with  the  Executive.”  Of  course  the  demand  is 
moderate  ;  when  were  the  first  demands  put  forward  as 
the  result  of  popular  movements  ever  anything  else  1  But 
the  question  is  not  so  much  what  the  Congress  want  as 
what  political  principle  they  wish  to  affirm  and  establish  as 
a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants,'  and  in  what 
relation  this  political  principle  stands  to  the  needs  and 
the  capacities  of  the  natives  of  India.  If  the  attempt  to 
introduce  a  representative  system  into  the  country  is  an 
attempt  fraught  with  confusion  and  peril,  then  it  matters 
very  little  indeed  whether  the  particular  political  aims  which 
the  supporters  of  this  hazardous  experiment  have  imme¬ 
diately  in  view  lie  themselves  modest  or  ambitious.  The 
immediate  object  to  be  gained  may  be  as  small  as  the  China¬ 
man’s  sucking-pig ;  but,  in  that  case,  there  is  all  the  less 
excuse  fur  sei  i ing  our  Indian  house  afire  to  obtain  it.  Even 
our  English  Radical  advocates  of  this  rash  experiment  sub¬ 
stantially  admit  its  ineptitude.  They  ask  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  elective  principle  in  India,  while,  in  the  same 
breath,  they  declare  that  a  direct  popular  vote  is  out  of  the 


question,  and  that  some  sort  of  “  fancy  franchise  ”  must  be 
devised.  What  sense  or  meaning  is  there  in  an  attempt  to 
set  up  an  electoral  system  without  an  electorate,  and  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  such  electorate  exists,  and  that 
its  place  will  have  to  be  filled  by  a  make-believe  1 


SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

rpiIE  second  Sir  Frederick  Pollock — christened  William 
Frederick,  but  always  known  by  his  second  name — was  born 
in  1815.  Ilis  father,  who  came  of  a  stock  abounding  with  latent 
strength,  as  its  various  growths  testify,  was  a  man  of  distinction 
in  his  day ;  of  distinction  to  which  no  adventitious  aid  contri¬ 
buted,  but  which  was  founded  entirely  upon  natural  gifts  of 
mind  and  character  great  enough  and  harmonious  enough  to 
ensure  easy  and  lasting  success.  He  was  of  a  stamp  which  "never 
fails  to  make  its  mark  in  any  career — least  of  all  in  such  a  career 
as  is  open  to  any  man  at  either  of  our  great  Universities.  No 
better  school  could  have  been  found  for  the  career  of  his  adoption, 
and  few  men  have  left  that  school  with  better  credentials  for  the 
future.  His  success  at  the  Bar  was  speedy ;  he  never  slipped 
back  ;  but,  passing  easily  along  the  upward  path  as  an  advocate, 
he  became  Attorney-General  in  1834,  and  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick,  who  succeeded  him,  went  also  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  not  before  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
“  great  world”  in  which  he  moved  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At 
Trinity  College,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  he  fell  in  at  once 
with  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  becoming  the  conqianion 
of  a  dozen  young  fellows  who  contributed  some  of  the  greatest 
names  to  the  history  of  the  next  half-century.  With  them  he 
was  soon  associated  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  his  place 
amongst  them  being  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  exclusive  little  society  known  as  “the  Apostles.”  Of  these 
Spring  Rice  was  one,  Helps  another,  with  Maurice,  Sterling, 
Trench,  Hallam,  Charles  and  Arthur  Buller,  Thompson  (afterwards 
Master  of  Trinity),  Houghton,  Spedding,  Alford,  and  others  who 
came  to  distinction.  Young  men  of  this  kind,  when  they  form 
themselves  into  coteries,  are  as  fastidious  in  companionship  as  the 
most  arrogant  of  dowagers ;  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
obvious  merit  to  be  admitted  within  the  ring.  There  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  kept  his  place,  and  the  friendships  thus  formed 
were  never  lost.  lie  passed  through  his  University  with  credit, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  never  lost  touch  with  it.  lie  had  his 
tastes,  and  his  inquiries  led  him  into  more  than  one  field  of  learn- 
ing,  and  in  all  he  gathered  accomplishments  which,  while  they 
supplied  him  with  lifelong  pleasures,  were  solid  enough  to  add 
respect  to  the  pleasure  which  other  men,  more  deeply  learned  in 
this  way  or  that,  found  in  his  companionship.  Law  was  to  be 
his  business,  and  law  he  knew  ;  but  not  as  one  who  is  a 
born  lawyer,  delighting  in  the  problems  and  sporting  in  the 
profundities  of  his  profession.  The  only  charm  of  it  to  him 
was  in  the  practice  of  it,  wherein  much  may  be  learned  of  that 
abundance  of  human  nature  which  is  in  all  mankind.  However, 
he  did  his  work  well  while  he  was  at  it ;  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  had  he  gone  upon  the  Bench  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
judge,  because  of  one  most  useful  quality  which  came  out  at  a 
very  early  period  in  his  career — that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Cambridge  Union.  As  was  frequently  shown  in 
after  life,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  rare 
faculty  of  managing,  to  their  benefit,  doubting,  or  contentious,  or 
muddle-headed  committees  ;  and  what  the  use  of  that  faculty  is 
in  dealing  with  juries  need  not  be  told  to  anybody  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  law-courts.  But  his  business  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  to  be  advocate,  revising  barrister,  and  then  Master 
in  the  Court  ol  Exchequer  and  Queen’s  Remembrancer.  From 
that  and  all  other  public  offices  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  retired 
about  two  years  ago ;  and  thenceforth  his  remaining  span 
of  life  was  devoted  to  what  were  at  all  times  his  greatest 
pleasures — reading  and  the  conversation  of  men  who  are  men, 
to  speak  in  Lamb’s  sense  when  he  denied  that  all  books  are 
books.  Not  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  intellectual  sympathies 
were  narrow  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  very  wide,  as  his  culti¬ 
vation  was.  lie  might  have  been  called  a  belles-lettres  man  with 
a  great  deal  of  truth ;  but  science  had  a  strong  interest  for  him — 
an  interest  which  gave  zest  to  the  useful  and  beneficent  endeavour 
in  which  he  was  but  lately  engaged  for  the  deliverance  of  great 
cities  from  the  pestilence  of  coal-smoke.  Politics  never  appealed 
to  him  as  a  profession  ;  but  politics  also  occupied  his  mind,  which 
was  attuned  to  a  moderate  Conservatism,  not  the  less  strong  for 
its  moderation.  But  literature  and  society  were  his  great 
delights — a  combination  which  brings  in  the  drama  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  what  he  was  most  eminently  fitted  to  enjoy  he  did 
enjoy  to  the  full,  thanks  to  certain  qualities  over  and  above  all  that 
can  be  conferred  by  intellect,  training,  and  opportunity.  How  pro¬ 
minent  a  figure  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  in  society  need  not  be 
said.  That  is  all  known  to  hundreds  of  people  who  never  heard 
of  the  Breakfast  Club  or  the  dinners  of  the  C.  C.  S.  But  among 
the  points  in  his  character  which  perhaps  best  deserved  comme¬ 
moration  was  his  remarkable  attitude  towards  young  competitors 
of  any  promise  in  art,  science,  or  literature.  It  could  not  be 
described  as  mere  patronage  towards  young  lions  ;  for  it  was 
entirely  wanting  in  the  subsequent  coldness  which,  especially  in 
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the  celebrated  case  of  Victor  Cousin,  has  been  noted  in  those  who 
“  take  up”  young  men.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  prompt  to  re- 
cognize  merit  wherever  it  showed ;  hut  he  did  not  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  cease  recognizing  it  when  it  was  recognized  by 
other  people.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  have  been  due  to  indolence 
on  his  own  part. 

In  literature  he  is  not  without  his  own  memorials.  Dante  had 
an  interest  for  him  which,  had  he  been  a  man  of  different  tempera¬ 
ment,  might  have  been  whipped  into  a  passion.  Out  of  mere  lo\e 
and  delight — the  scholarly  instinct  coming  in,  of  course — he  made 
a  blank-verse  line-for-line  translation  of  Dante  as  long  ago  as 
1854,  and  he  leaves  behind  bun  one  of  the  most  complete  Dante 
libraries  in  England.  Other  good  work  he  did;  while  only  a 
little  while  ago  he  published  two  volumes  of  Reminiscences  which 
record  as  liberal  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  distinguished 
personages  of  his  generation  as  most  men  can  boast  of.  It  was  a 
ven-  full  life  from  end  to  end.  Begun  in  honour  and  prosperity, 
in  prosperity  and  honour  it  came  to  a  close. 


THE  YEAR. 


I  QQQ  has  not  been  an  interesting,  or  at  least  not  an  exciting, 
±000  year  as  far  as  the  domestic  policy  of  this  country  is 
concerned/  We  are  still  in  the  period  of  comparative  quies¬ 
cence  into  which  wre  fell  after  the  surprises  and  emotions  supplied 
in  such  abundance  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  two  Ministries.  The 
business  of  Government  has  been  to  carry  on  the  steady  fight 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland,  and  to  pass  what  sober 
legislation  it  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  for  many  years  grossly 
neglected  island  of  Great  Britain.  Such  work  must  necessarily 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  measures,  all  useful  and  creditable, 
but  not  necessarily  spectacular,  and  still  less  easy  to  tell.  An 
account  of  the  successive  prosecutions  and  punishments  of  Irish 
agitators,  of  the  repeated  refutations  of  Irish  calumnies  which 
have  filled  the  year,  would  be  equally  tiresome  to  write  or  to  read. 
Public  opinion  has  been  moved  by  nothing  so  profoundly  as  by  a 
hideous  series  of  undetected  murders  in  IV  hitechapel.  Abioad 
the  course  of  events  has  been  very  different.  There  has  been  a 
succession  of  dramatic  events.  The  German  throne  has  twice 
fallen  vacant ;  France  has  been  disturbed,  and  is  now  threatened 
by  another  revolution ;  South-Eastern  Europe  has  been  in  a 
ferment ;  Russia  has  continued  to  arm  and  to  sulk ;  a  series 
of  quarrels  have  arisen  between  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  the 
back  of  it  all  there  has  been  the  constant  danger  of  war. 

Parliament  has  sat  for  between  eight  and  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve  in  two  Sessions,  and  during  that  period  has  passed  one 
great  measure  and  a  few  small  ones.  The  Local  Government 
Bill,  and  the  Act  for  supplying  the  Irish  Nationalist  members 
with  a  special  Court  to  inquire  into  the  charge  that  they  were 
the  associates  of  rebels  and  murderers,  filled  the  first  Session. 
The  renewal  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  and  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  Supply  have  filled  the  second.  If  this  does  not  seem 
much,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Opposition  strove  hard  to 
make  it  even  less.  In  spite  of  further  amendments  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  desire  professed  by  the 
Opposition  to  facilitate  business  when  the  House  met  in  February, 
obstruction  has  been  nearly  continuous.  If  it  has  not  been 
quite  as  bad  as  in  some  former  years,  the  reason  has  been 
that  the  Rules  of  the  House  do  now  enable  the  majority 
to  cut  short  merely  obstructive  talk.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill,  introduced  at  the  end  of  March,  suffered  some  loss 
before  it  was  carried  to  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  July. 
Under  pressure  of  a  threat  of  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  the  Government  withdrew  the  licensing  clauses. 
The  offence  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  was,  that  though  it  gave 
the  newly-organized  Local  Government  bodies  the  powei  to 
withdraw' publicans’  licences,  it  provided  for  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation.  The  temperance  fanatics  were  indifferent  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  so  limited  a  power,  and  began  an  agitation  which 
acquired  some  importance  after  the  defeat  of  a  Unionist  candidate 
for  the  vacant  seat  at  Southampton.  The  Separatist  Opposition 
were  aroused  by  this  event  to  an  appreciation  of  tlie  iniquity  ol 
compensating  publicans  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  The 
Ministry,  seeing  how  little  chance  there  was  of  carrying  so  large  a 
measure  in  the  face  of  unscrupulous  opposition,  withdrew  the 

clauses.  It  had  the  satisfaction  of  disappointing  the  fadmongers 

by  also  withdrawing  the  clause  which  gave  the  Local  Councils 
the  power  of  enforcing  Sunday  closing.  As  the  licensing  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  be  treated  by  itself,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  AY  ith  the  exception  ol  these  clauses,  however, 
the  Bill  was  very  little  changed.  It  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  administrative  bodies  to  be  elected  in  every  English 
county,  and  endowed  with  power  to  deal  with  all  local  questions, 
except  Education,  the  Poor-law,  and  Police.  AY  hether  it  is  to 
have  control  over  licences,  and  under  what  limitations,  if  any,  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  As  it  has  not  received  the  control  over 
licences,  which  was  to  be  conferred  upon  it,  its  financial  resources 
are  also  still  unsettled.  AY' ith  the  exception  of  these  clauses,  the 
Bill  was  well  received.  The  charm  of  novelty  may  account  for 
some  of  the  eagerness  shown  to  stand  for  the  new  Councils,  and 
to  vote  for  candidates ;  on  a  future  occasion  it  may  be  found  that 
voters  are  indifferent,  and  that  only  a  lover  class  of  candidates 
can  be  induced  to  stand.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  not 
likely  that  local  administration  will  fall  into  interior  hands. 


London,  which  is  a  county  under  the  Act,  is  in  particular  pre¬ 

paring  to  supply  itself,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  Local  Board  in 
the  best  spirit,  and  it  has  an  excellent  list  of  candidates  to 
choose  from  at  the  election,  which  is  to  come  otl  early  next 
year. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  licensing  clauses  of  the^  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  had  an  indirect  effect  on  Air.  Goschen’s  Budget.  The 
licences,  which  were  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Councils, 
have  necessarily  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  Budget  was  not  affected  by 
this  casualty.  The  conversion  of  Consols  has  been  carried  through 
with  complete  success.  Air.  Goschen  s  scheme  provided  for  con¬ 
verting  all  the  old  stocks  into  a  single  new  one,  which  is  to  bear 
interest  at  2J  per  cent,  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  at  2)  guaranteed 
for  twenty.  It  avoided  the  danger  which  had  ruined  the  conver¬ 
sion  scheme  of  Air.  Childers  by  offering  a  bonus  to  shareholders, 
and  a  slight  percentage  to  the  bankers,  whose  help  was  needed  it 
I  the  scheme  was  to  succeed.  The  temptations  proved  sufficient, 

I  and  the  conversion  was  carried  through  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
I  rapidity.  Some  minor  provisions  of  the  Budget — the  tax  of  5*-  a 
dozen  on  wine  and  the  AY  heel-tax — did  not  prove  equally  accept¬ 
able,  and  have  been  modified;  but,  in  the  main,  Air.  Goschen s 
Budget  has  been  a  success.  Though  he  has  had  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing,  other  items  have  compensated  for  the  loss,  and  he  has  not 
been  compelled  to  break  his  promise  to  reduce  the  Income-tax  a 
penny  in  the  pound. 

Ireland  has  naturally  had  its  ample  share  of  the  two  Sessions, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  the  whole  of  the  last.  In 
that  country  itself  the  steady  application  of  the  law  has  begun  to 
have  its  effect.  No  single  event  has  shown  the  victory  ot  order 
in  an  exceptionally  conspicuous  way;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  signs  that  order  is  gradually  being  restored.  I  here  is 
less  boycotting  and  fewer  crimes.  Judges  and  other  independent 
witnesses  agree  in  declaring  that  there  is  a  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment.  Tenants  are  less  disposed  to  assist  the  agitators  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  promote  the  notorious  Plan  of  Campaign.  The 
agitators  themselves  have  been  markedly  cooled  by  the  resolution 
of  Government.  Since  Air.  AY  llfrid  Blunt  was  imprisoned  at  the 


beginning 


of  the 


year  there  has  been  an  absence  of  English 


volunteers  for  the  work  of  disturbance.  The  miserable  outcry  raised 
by  Mr.  O’Brien  when  he  was  called  upon  to  wear  prison  dress 
has  made  the  martyrdom  of  these  heroes  decidedly  ridiculous,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  capital  out  ot  the  death  ot  Air.  Alandeville 
has  failed  completely.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Irish 
and  Separatist  members  to  spread  the  beliet  that  Mr.  Alandeville, 
who  died  more  than  half  a  year  after  coming  out  of  prison,  who 
was  in  excellent  health  when  he  left,  who  was  active  in  agitation 
till  he  died  of  an  acute  disease,  was  killed  by  ill-treatment  while 
in  gaol.  The  effort  has  been  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  suicide  of  Dr.  Ridley,  the  prison  medical  officer,  who 
was  driven  to  desperation  by  the  calumnious  attacks  made  on  him 
during  the  inquest  on  Air.  Alandeville.  The  martyrdom  has  taken 
its  place  with  the  other  stock  subjects  of  Irish  oratory;  but  it  is 
known  by  everybody  except  thoroughgoing  partisans  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  by  them)  to  be  merely  a  more  or  less  useful  fiction. 
Air.  Balfour  has,  bv  a  series  of  refutations  of  equal  wit  and 
cogency,  reduced  the  usefulness  of  the  legend  to  a  minimum,  and 
made  its  fictitious  character  extremely  conspicuous. 

The  cause  of  order  in  Ireland  has  been  served  by  the  somewhat 
tardy  action  of  the  Pope.  In  April,  and  after  receiving  the  report 
of  Alonsignor  Persico,  an  agent  of  his  own,  who  had  visited 
Ireland,  the  Pope  sent  the  Irish  bishops  an  unequivocal  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  of  boycotting,  and  of  the  other 
violent  methods  of  Irish  agitation.  The  most  strenuous  effort*- 
have  been  made  by  lay  and  clerical  agitators  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  Pope’s  grip,  but  with  little  success.  They  have  been  unable 
to  escape,  and  have  only  brought  upon  themselves  a  second  rebuke. 
The  Catholics  among  them  who  still  practise  the  condemned 
methods,  as  far  as  their  fear  of  the  law  allows  them,  do  it  at  least 
with  the  distinct  knowledge  that  they  are  disobeying  the  head  of 
their  Church.  Another,  and  a  very  different,  body  of  clergy  came 
to  the  help  of  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Non¬ 
conformist  ministers,  as  they  would  have  been  called  when  there 
was  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  took  measures  to  refute  the 
calumny  that  they  were  favourable  to  Home  Rule.  Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  them  signed  an  address  expressing  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  their  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Of  those  who  did  not  sign,  all 
but  a  few  abstained  only  because  they  did  not  think  it  seemly  to 
take  part  in  any  political  demonstration.  The  English  Sepa¬ 
ratists,  who  have  so  tender  a  regard  for  a  minority  which  is 
violent  and  seditious,  were  loud  in  expressions  of  contempt  for 
the  loyal  minority  represented  by  the  deputation.  But  tin 
address  produced  its  effect,  and  demolished  one  more  Separatist 
fiction. 

Ireland  had,  of  course,  its  usual  share  of  the  time  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  days  occupied  by 
rambling  debates  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the 
hours  wasted  on  frivolous  questions,  and  the  nights  filled  by 
obstruction  in  Committee  of  Supply.  In  addition  it  had  three 
exceptional  opportunities  for  hampering  the  business  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Firstly,  there  was  the  question  of  Air.  King  Harman's 
salary  as  Under-Secretarv,  which  was  made  the  excuse  for  a 
shower  of  virulent  personalities.  Air.  Balfour  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  vote  for  the  payment  of  his  assistant,  but  Air.  King 
Harman  did  not  live  to  receive  it.  An  even  more  advantageous 
opening  was  found  at  the  beginning  of  J uly,  when  Air.  Purnell 
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again  attempted  to  persuade  Parliament  to  cease  all  other  work 
for  the  sake  ot  talking  at  large  about  the  characters  of  Irish 
members.  On  the  second  of  the  month  Mr.  O’Donnell  had 
brought  his  threatened  action  against  the  Times,  which  he 
asserted  had  libelled  him  by  its  charges  against  the  Irish 
'Nation alist,  leaders.  Mr.  O’Donnell  failed  in  Court  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  leader,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  had 
been  included  in  the  charge,  the  case  broke  down.  Put  the  Times 
had  reasserted  all  its  charges,  and  it  became  clear  to  the  un¬ 
doubted  Irish  leaders  that,  unless  they  took  some  steps  to  clear 
themselves,  they  would  be  considered  as  unable  to  do  so.  To 
follow  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  example,  and  bring  an  action  for  libel, 
would  have  been  their  most  simple  course ;  but  that  nobody 
expected  them  to  take.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  would 
prefer  a  conflict  of  charges  and  counter-charges  in  Parliament, 
where  cross-examination  would  be  impossible.  The  calculation 
proved  accurate,  but  the  Ministry  refused  to  permit  any  such 
thing,  as  it  had  done  last  year.  As  an  alternative,  it  offered  to 
give  the  Irish  a  Special  Committee  of  Judges  to  inquire  into  the 
charges.  The  offer  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  violent  outbreak  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  members  and  their  English  allies. 
Their  real  grievance  was  that  the  Ministry  had  refused  to  allow 
them  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  just  those  subjects 
which  they  chose  to  have  inquired  into,  and  no  others.  Their 
avowed  grievance  was  that  the  Committee  was  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  against  members  of  Parliament  “and  other  persons” 
against  whom  allegations  had  been  made  during  the  progress  of 
Mr.  O’Donnell’s  action.  They  professed  to  believe  that  the  object 
of  the  Ministry  was  to  screen  the  Times  and  to  ruin  them — 
by  connecting  them  with  the  “other  persons”  from  whom  it 
was  now  their  interest  to  stand  aloof.  As  the  whole  charge 
against  them  was  that  they  had  had  irregular  dealings  with 
“  other  persons  ”  with  whom  they  ought  never  to  have  had  any 
dealings  at  all,  the  Ministry  refused  to  accept  the  limitation 
desired  by  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  were 
told  that  they  might  take  the  Commission  or  leave  it,  but  that, 
if  they  took  it,  they  must  submit  to  have  it  efficient.  After 
torrents  of  abuse  and  spiteful  personalities,  in  which  they  were 
helped  by  some  English  members,  after  infinite  wriggling  and 
kicking,  alter  abuse  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  after  turning  the  House 
of  Commons  into  a  bear  garden,  they  finally  accepted.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Closure  was  found  necessary  to  stop  the  talk ; 
but  the  Irish  did  not  take  the  course  which  would  have  made 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  unnecessary,  and  must  be 
supposed  to  have  accepted  it  unwillingly  but  effectually.  When 
it  was  already  too  late  for  his  credit  Mr.  Parnell  brought  an 
action  against  the  Times  before  a  Scotch  Court ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  progressed  beyond  the  preliminary  question  of  jurisdiction. 
The  Commission — Sir  James  Hannen,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Smith — began  work  on  the  2 1st  October.  To  give  a 
narrative  of  its  proceedings  would  be  impossible,  and  comment  is 
forbidden. 

The  Autumn  Session  has  been  redeemed  from  commonplace 
and  obstruction — firstly,  by  the  renewal  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  and  then  by  some  debates  on  external  affairs  (it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  called  Colonial  or  Foreign) 
which  had  been  entirely  absent  from  the  first  Session.  Nothing 
has  shown  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  Irish  and  English 
Separatist  Opposition  than  the  resistance  offered  to  the  renewal 
of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  The  measure  was  designed  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  body  of  peasant  proprietors  which  the 
Opposition  has  always  professed  to  regard  as  an  unmixed  benefit 
for  Ireland.  It  has  proved  very  successful  hitherto.  When, 
however,  it  was  known  that  the  Government  intended  to  ask  for 
another  grant  of  five  millions  to  provide  advances  for  purchasers 
of  farms,  it  was  threatened  with  the  utmost  excess  of  obstructive 
opposition  by  the  Irish,  and  gravely  condemned  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  risking  ten  millions  of  English  money  in  a  country  which  he 
himself  proposed  to  trust  with  several  tens  of  millions.  The 
Opposition  had  even  the  cynical  insolence  to  promise  that,  if  the 
Dill  was  not  pressed,  they  would  abstain  from  obstruction.  The 
Ministry  refused  to  be  either  cajoled  or  frightened.  The  five 
millions  were  asked  for,  and  voted  after  debates  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Sexton  supplied  Unionists  with  an  admirable  argu¬ 
ment  by  announcing  that  the  Irish  would  infallibly  repudiate  all 
their  obligations  as  soon  as  they  had  the  opportunity. 

The  external  affairs  which  have  come  before  Parliament  in  the 
autumn  Session  have  been  all  connected  with  Africa.  We  have 
found  ourselves,  not  without  some  surprise,  engaged  with  Germany 
in  combined  operations  against  the  slave-traders  of  the  Zanzibar 
coast.  The  zeal  which  animates  the  German  Empire  against  these 
ruffians  has  not  been  displayed  until  their  own  trading  settlements  ; 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  had  been  attacked  and  destroyed. 
The  history  of  the  German  East  African  Company  has  not  been 
fortunate.  Its  agents  in  the  region  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Zanzibar,  which  was  obtained  by  some  means  or  another  from  the 
Sultan,  have  not  shown  any  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  natives. 
They  have  roused  a  violent  opposition,  some  of  them  have  been 
killed,  and  the  stations  have  been  destroyed.  Germany,  like  other 
countries  which  embark  in  colonization,  has  found  that  the  first- 
fruits  of  its  venture  is  a  little  war.  The  discovery  would  appear 
to  be  far  from  agreeable  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  but  they 
have  no  alternative.  They  must  go  on.  Prince  Bismarck  has,  as 
usual,  exerted  himself  to  make  the  inevitable  as  convenient  as 
possible.  He  has  requested  the  co-operation  of  England,  which 
has  just  established  an  East  African  Company  of  her  own  in  the 


immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  German,  in  a  blockade  of  the 
coast,  and  has  naturally  received  it.  But  there  are  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  fear  that  he  who  goes  a  hunting  with  Prince 
Bismarck  may  be  led  indefinite  lengths.  Ministers  have  been 
asked  for  assurances  that  this  co-operation  with  Germany  is  not 
to  go  beyond  a  blockade  of  the  coast.  They  have  given  them,  and, 
as  far  as  their  word  can  settle  it,  there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves  committed  to  an  expedition  into  Africa.  The  only 
ground  for  any  fears  on  the  subject  is  the  common  experience  that 
those  who  co-operate  with  Prince  Bismarck  do  very  commonly 
find  themselves  committed  to  much  they  never  contemplated. 

The  disturbance  on  this  coast  is  only  a  part  of  a  widespreading 
and  ill-understood  movement  which  is  going  on  all  over  Africa. 
The  slave-hunters  have  been  of  late  very  active  and  insolent.  On 
the  Zambesi,  with,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  connivance  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  they  have  been  annoying  the  mission  settlements.  In 
the  lake  district  they  have  acted  in  a  very  similar  way.  The 
successor  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum  has  likewise  not  been  idle, 
and  though  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  what  he  has  been  doing 
on  the  evidence  at  present  to  hand,  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  communi¬ 
cating  any  certain  information  to  Europe.  Vague  rumours  con¬ 
cerning  its  fortunes  have  come  down  from  time  to  time — mostly 
of  an  unfavourable  character.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was 
in  safety  within  reach  of  Emin,  that  his  expedition  has  perished, 
or  that  part  of  it  had  been  lost  and  the  rest  besieged  in  some 
barbarous  district,  and  so  forth.  None  of  these  stories  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  solid  evidence.  It  is,  unfortunately,  beyond  doubt 
that  a  relief  expedition  sent  to  his  support  under  command  of 
Major  Barttelot  failed  completely  owing,  apparently,  to  mutiny 
among  his  men,  and  that  the  commander  perished,  together  with 
another  Englishman,  Mr.  Jameson.  But  of  Stanley  himself 
there  was  no  certain  news  for  long.  One  report  which  reached 
us  has  fortunately  been  almost  conclusively  proved  to  be  false. 

This  story  was  sent  in  to  Souakin  under  decidedly  suspicious 
circumstances.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  our  old 
enemy  Osman  Digna  had  been  hanging  about  that  port  worrying 
the  garrison  by  incessant  small  attacks.  The  movements  of  this 
remarkable  person  are  decidedly  mysterious.  His  comings  and 
goings  can  no  more  be  completely  accounted  for  than  his  repeated 
death  and  revival.  It  would  appear  to  be  beyond  question  that 
he  has  the  support  of  the  Khalifa  at  Khartoum,  who  has  supplied 
him  with  men  and  weapons- — part  probably  of  the  booty  taken 
from  General  Hicks’s  army.  With  these  resources  he  established 
a  camp  over  against  Souakin,  and  from  that  position  attacked  the 
town  so  actively  that  another  campaign  became  necessary. 
General  Grenfell,  with  a  body  of  English  troops,  and  of  black 
troops  under  English  officers,  was  despatched  to  operate  against 
him.  Just  before  the  advance  was  made  Osman  Digna  sent  in  a 
report  of  the  capture  of  Emin  and  a  white  traveller.  Some 
plausibility  was  given  to  the  story  by  the  fact  that  he  also  for¬ 
warded  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  had  most  undoubtedly  been 
given  to  Mr.  Stanley  by  the  Khedive  for  delivery  to  Emin. 
\\  hen  the  report  was  published  in  England,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  Parliament  to  induce  the  Government  to  suspend  military 
operations  until  inquiry  had  been  made  into  its  truth.  The 
Ministry  refused  to  be  influenced  by  a  story  which  was  rather  more 
likely  to  be  false  than  true,  and  which,  however  accurate  it  was, 
did  not  in  any  way  alter  our  obligation  to  relieve  Souakin  from 
attack.  On  the  20th  of  December  General  Grenfell  attacked 
Osman’s  camp,  and  carried  it  with  an  ease  which  contrasts  very 
sharply  with  the  hard  fighting  of  former  campaigns  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  The  operations  at  Souakin  were  the  subject  of  several 
questions  and  of  one  rather  unexpected  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  ^Randolph  Churchill  made  an  attack  on  the 
Ministerial  policy — or,  as  he  called  it  with  some  plausibility,  want 
of  any  policy — in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  under  circumstances  which 
gave  colour  to  the  charge  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  snatch  a 
vote  against  his  former  colleagues  if  he  could.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Ministry.  Assurances  have  been  given 
that  no  expedition  into  the  Soudan  is  in  contemplation ;  but  no¬ 
body  has  yet  explained  how  we  are  to  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  sending  continual  expeditions,  such  as  General  Grenfell’s, 
unless  something  more  is  done  than  has  been  done  yet  to  break 
the  Khalifa’s  power. 

In  India  we  have  been  compelled  to  undertake  two  of  those 
little  wars  which  are  essentially  police  measures  forced  on  us  by 
disorderly  neighbours.  The  Lamas  of  Thibet,  having  thought  fit 
to  intrude  into  territory  under  our  protection  in  Sikkim,  and 
having  shown  an  obstinate  determination  to  prevent  English 
traders  from  entering  their  country,  it  has  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
flict  a  lesson  on  them,  or  rather  two,  as  the  first  was  not  enough. 
The  Thibetans  were  first  sharply  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
advance  into  our  territory,  and  t  hen,  when  they  persisted  in  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  border,  they  were  followed  up  and  beaten  again.  The 
punishment  was  inflicted  with  the  tacit  consent  of  China,  the 
recognized,  but  by  no  means  effective,  suzerain  of  Thibet.  On  the 
North  AVest  Frontier  more  serious  operations  have  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  General  McQueen,  with  the  object  of  pun¬ 
ishing  the  tribes  of  the  Black  Mountain.  The  hillsmen,  who  had 
shown  some  intrepidity  in  their  raids  into  our  territory,  and  even 
in  skirmishes  with  small  detachments  of  troops,  were'  not  found 
to  be  very  formidable  enemies  when  attacked  in  force.  The  hills 
and  the  climate  were  found  to  be  the  chief  obstacles ;  and,  after 
more  or  less  show  of  resistance,  the  clans  yielded,  and  paid  the 
fines  imposed  by  the  Government  of  India.  Beyond  the  North- 
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West  Frontier,  Afghanistan  has  been  disturbed  ;  and,  when 
Afghanistan  is  disturbed,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
India  may  soon  be  at  war.  Ishak  Khan,  cousin  of  the  Ameer, 
and  himself  ruler  of  Balkh  as  a  vassal  prince,  was  misled  or 
frightened  or  bribed  into  rebellion.  After  some  fighting — the 
details  of  which  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  as  there  was  no 
European  observer  on  the  spot — he  was  routed  anti  driven  into 
Russian  territory.  Whether  the  Ameer  had  or  had  not  decided 
to  ruin  his  cousin  and  drive  him  into  rebellion  by  fear  is  at  best 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  ally,  though  he 
is  deficient  in  humanity  and  of  dubious  morals,  seems  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  what  a  ruler  of  Afghanistan  ought  to  be  if  he  is  to  keep 
his  throne  and  his  life.  It  may  also  be  recorded  as  part  of  our 
Indian  policy  that  we  have  induced  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  open 
the  Karim — the  one  navigable  river  in  his  dominions — to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  will  mean  the 
trade  of  England.  If  the  value  of  the  concession  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  anger  it  has  apparently  aroused  in  Russia,  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff  must  be  complimented  on  having  scored  the 
most  brilliant  success  which  has  been  put  to  the  credit  of  English 
diplomacy  for  long.  Internally,  India  has  been  at  peace.  The 
blatant  so-called  “  Nationalist  ”  talk  of  certain  Baboos,  who  have 
thought  fit  to  hold  a  congress,  has  provoked  a  counter-demon¬ 
stration  of  loyalty  to  the  English  Government  from  the  Aloham- 
medans,  which  will  serve  to  remind  them,  and  to  inform  some 
Englishmen  who  are  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  there  is 
no  “people  of  India,”  but  only  a  collection  of  mutually  hostile 
peoples.  Lord  Dufferin  has  resigned  the  post  of  A  icerov,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  British  Burmah  has 
been  settling  down  under  our  rule.  On  the  whole,  our  Eastern 
possessions  have  been  as  prosperous  as  the  apparently  incurable 
malady  called  the  fall  in  the  value  or  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  according  to  taste,  will  allow  it  to  be. 

In  Colonial  affairs  there  have  been  a  number  of  difficulties, 
none  very  dangerous  for  the  present,  but  some  of  them  capable  of 
becoming  serious  in  the  future.  Queensland,  to  begin  with  an 
incident  which  is  ended,  made  so  lively  a  resistance  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  named  as  governor,  that  the  Colonial  Office  withdrew  him, 
and  named  another.  The  alleged  objection  to  the  officer  first- 
named  was,  that,  having  only  been  governor  of  Newfoundland,  he 
was  not  of  sufficient  dignity  for  Queensland.  Behind  this  pretext 
was  the  Irish  vote,  which  was  hostile  to  Sir  II.  Blake,  because  he 
was  an  Irishman,  and  loyal.  It  was  not  the  only  occasion  in  the 
year  on  which  we  heard  of  the  Irish  vote.  The  Australian  Colonies 
in  a  body  and  New  Zealand  have  given  the  diplomacy  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  a  by  no  means  easy  task  to  perform.  They  have 
imitated  the  measures  taken  to  exclude  Chinese  immigrants  in  the 
United  States.  Under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  sometimes 
without  any  pretext  at  all,  Chinamen  have  been  refused^permis- 
sion  to  land  in  British  territory.  Expostulation  from  England, 
protest  from  China,  and  the  decision  of  some  of  the  Colonial 
Courts  that  the  action  of  their  Governments  was  unconstitutional, 
have  imposed  some  moderation.  The  Colonial  Cabinets  have  de¬ 
cided,  on  second  thoughts,  to  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  hope  (not  yet  fulfilled)  that  it  will 
be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  China.  The  year  will 
be  memorable  to  Australian  history  as  that  in  which  effect ual 
steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  Colonial  navy.  A  squadron 
of  ships  for  special  Colonial  service  is  in  actual  course  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Zululand  has  been  disturbed,  as  when  was  it  not  ?  But  the 
fears  entertained  early  in  the  year  that  our  ill-luck  was  about 
to  inflict  on  us  another  Kaffir  war  have  proved  unfounded. 
Dinizulu  did,  indeed,  attack  a  chief  under  our  protection,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  collect  a  force  to  punish  him.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  offending  Zulus  saw  that  the  Government  was  in 
earnest,  they  surrendered. 

In  North  America  we  have  been  less  fortunate.  Canada  has 
been  disturbed  by  a  railway  quarrel  between  the  Dominion  Go¬ 
vernment  and  Manitoba,  which  has  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter  by  the  Courts.  A  much  more  serious  matter  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  Tisliery  Treaty  with  the  1  nited  States. 
By  the  exertions  of  Air.  Chamberlain  and  the  Canadian  delegates, 
helped  by  the  apparent  goodwill  of  President’s  Cleveland  s  Ad¬ 
ministration,  a  Convention  had  been  made  which  was  firmly 
believed  to  be  acceptable  to  both  parties  to  the  long-standing 
dispute.  It  would  probably  have  been  duly  ratified  if  this  year 
had  not  included  a  Presidential  Election  in  the  United  States. 
As  President  Cleveland  is  a  Democrat,  the  Republican  majority 
of  the  Senate  thought  the  interests  of  their  party  would  lie  served 
by  representing  him  as  unduly  favourable  to  C  anada  and  England. 
The  Treaty  was  therefore  rejected,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
came  to  an  end.  It  still,  however,  played  its  part  in  internal 
American  politics.  Air.  Cleveland,  to  show  that  he  was  not  more 
mindful  of  decency  and  good  manners  in  dealing  with  England 
than  an  American  who  wishes  to  remain  in  politics  ought  to 
be,  recommended  a  policy  of  what  he  called  retaliation  against 
Canada,  which  also  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Before  long 
Air.  Cleveland  had  another  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  could 
be  rude  enough  to  please  even  Air.  J ames  C.  Blaine.  A  ery  shortly 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  electors,  Lord  Sack- 
ville,  the  English  Alinister  at  AVashington,  was  induced  to  write 
a  very  imprudent  letter  of  advice  to  a  correspondent  who  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  bom  a  Lntish 
subject,  in  want  of  guidance  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  with  his 
vote.  By  an  ignoble  trick  this  letter  was  published,  and  the 


Republicans  made  capital  out  of  it  against  Air.  Cleveland.  AA  hen 

the  President  found  that  he  was  being  represented  to  the  Irish 
voters  as  too  civil  to  England— because  he  at  first  saw  nothing  to 
make  a  disturbance  about — he  hastened  to  put  himself  right  by 
first  demanding  the  recall  of  Lord  Sackville,  and  then,  without 
waiting  to  allow  the  English  Government  to  inquire  or  decide, 
by  sending  the  English  Alinister  his  passports.  Air.  Cleveland  s 
efforts  were  barren,  however.  AVhen  the  election  had  been  held, 
it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  States  had  voted  for  his 
Republican  rival,  Air.  Harrison.  This  incident,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  Air.  Cleveland  was  favourable  to  such  a  rearrangement 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  as  would  practically  work  for  Free- 
trade,  have  given  this  election  an  exceptional  interest  in  England. 
Even  so,  the  interest  is  somewhat  languid. 

Our  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  this  year  it  has  been  kept  on  the  stretch.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fear  of  war  has  never  quite  died  down.  AN  hen  the  year  began 
it  was  believed,  if  the  comments  of  foreign  papers  and  the  lan- 
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guage  of  statesmen  were  to  be  trusted,  that  war  might  break 
out  at  any  moment.  Later  on  there  has  been  a  greater  sense  of 
security,  though  with  occasional  revivals  of  fear,  but  there  is  still 
a  general  conviction  that  war  cannot  be  far  ofi.  Every  State  in 
Europe  is  accusing  its  neighbour  of  arming  with  hostile  in¬ 
tentions,  and  beyond  all  question  all  Europe  is  increasing  its 
armaments.  Even  we  have  begun  to  talk  seriously  about  large 
additions  to  the  fleet,  and  have  been  testing  our  navy  by  man¬ 
oeuvres  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  where  we  have  got  so  tar 
our  neighbours  have  naturally  gone  much  further.  Every  one 
of  them  has  added  either  to ‘the  number  of  its  troops  or  the 
efficiency  of  its  armaments.  Some  have  done  both.  As  early  as 
February  Prince  Bismarck  induced  the  new  Reichstag  to  pass  a 
Bill  greatly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  German  army.  In  a 
masterly  speech,  which  contained  no  single  expression  either  dis¬ 
courteous  or  unfriendly  to  neighbouring  States,  he  yet  contrived 
to  convey  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  impression  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  menaced  by  both  Russia  and  Trance,  and  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  against  them.  Nothing  which  has  been  made  public 
since  then  has  added  to  or  diminished  our  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  The  danger  for  Europe  was,  and  is,  that  Russia  and 
France  should  be  prepared  to  act  together.  AA  hether  that  danger 
will  pass  away,  or  become  more  acute,  depends  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  interest  and  personal  character,  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  est  imate  with  confidence.  The  mutual  recriminations  of 
Austria  and  Russia  as  to  their  respective  armaments,  the  march¬ 
ing  of  Russian  troops  to  the  west  and  Austrian  troops  to  the  east, 
only  confirms  what  was  known  already.  The  formation  of  the 
triple  alliance  by  the  admission  of  Italy  into  the  already  existing 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  was  another  sign.  So 
were  the  two  outbursts  of  quarrel  between  Italy  and  T  ranee, 
firstly  over  an  alleged  insult  to  the  French  Consul  at  Tlorence, 
then  over  the  suspension  of  the  capitulations  at  Alassowah.  The 
agrarian  disturbances  in  Roumania,  and  the  decidedly  scandalous 
course  of  affairs  in  Servia,  where  the  King  first  repudiated  an  un¬ 
compliant  wife  in  a  manner  which  would  have  almost  secured 
the  approval  of  Ilenry  A  III.,  and  then  endeavoured  to  di\ert 
public  attention  by  promoting  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
which  seems  likely  to  turn  against  himself,  are  only  interesting  to 
Europe  because  they  may  afford  a  pretext  tor  the  long-expected 
war. 

Next  to  the  prospect  of  war  the  misfortunes  of  the  German 
Imperial  family  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  comment  in  Conti¬ 
nental  affairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  was  dying  at  San  Remo.  The  illness  which  had 
stricken  him  in  the  previous  year  was,  as  we  now  know,  in¬ 
curable  ;  but  the  life  of  his  father  was  to  come  to  an  end  before 
his.  Anxiety  for  his  son  and  a  constitutional  weakness  from 
which  he  suffered  combined  to  break  down  the  old  Emperor  s 
health.  On  the  9th  of  Alarcli  he  died.  The  doubts  which  had 
been  felt  as  to  whether  his  son  would  be  able  to  rule  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  were  soon  ended.  The  Emperor  Frederick  decided  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  danger  of  a  journey  across  Europe  in  a  very  cold 
spring,  and  was  in  Berlin  before  his  fathers  funeral  on  the 
16th.  His  proclamations  to  his  army  and  his  subjects  were  a 
cause  of  some  disappointment  to  those  who  had  hoped  that 
his  reign  would  be  marked  by  a  serious  change  of  policy.  The 
new  Emperor  declared  explicitly  that  he  intended  to  rule  as 
the  effective  sovereign  of  Germany,  and  it  was  soon  certain 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  A  so-called  crisis,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Chancellor’s  opposition  to  a  proposed  marriage 
between  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor’s,  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Alinister.  But  the  new 
Emperor  had  very  little  space  in  which  to  show  what  his  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  ruler  may  have  been.  On  the  15th  of  June  his  death 
followed  his  father’s.  As  regards  the  policy  of  the  new  Emperor 
there  never  had  been  any  doubt  j  it  was  known  that  he  would  be 
guided  as  his  grandfather  had  been  by  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
few  months  which  have  followed  since  his  accession  have  shown 
that  the  calculation  was  accurate.  The  young  Emperor  has  been 
exceedingly  active,  not  only  in  the  publication  of  addresses  and 
the  making  of  speeches,  but  in  visiting  his  fellow-sovereigns.  He 
has  been  to  Russia,  to  Sweden,  to  Austria,  to  Italy.  But,  what¬ 
ever  he  has  said  and  done  has  been  almost  ostentatiously  designed 
to  impress  on  the  world  the  firmness  of  his  determination  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  his  grandfather.  Squabbles  of  an  undignified 
kind  have  arisen  over  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
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His  doctors  and  some  ill-advised  admirers  liave  made  liis  health 
and  his  opinions  matters  of  public  discussion.  The  exceedingly 
severe  measures  taken  against  Dr.  Geffcken,  who  published  the 
Emperor’s  Diary,  have  had  the  effect  of  entirely  stopping  one  of 
these  forms  of  indiscretion. 

In  France  the  year  has  been  noteworthy — firstly,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rise  of  General  Boulanger,  and  then  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Panama  Company.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  General  was 
in  active  command  of  a  military  district  at  Clermont-Ferrand. 
The  zeal  of  some  of  his  friends  (so  he  says)  was  injudiciously  dis¬ 
played  in  bringing  him  forward  as  candidate  for  some  vacant  seats 
in  the  South.  The  annoyance  and  fear  felt  by  the  politicians  at 
his  reappearance,  after  what  they  had  hoped'  would  be  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  trom  political  life,  were  acute.  It  was  shown  somewhat 
injudiciously  by  his  compulsory  retirement  from  active  service. 
The  General  was  now  free  to  push  his  fortunes  as  a  politician, 
and  he  took  his  opportunity  with  spirit.  lie  began  to  stand  as 
candidate  for  every  vacant  seat,  and  for  the  most  part  with  good 
success.  He  has  been  elected  for  Laon,  for  the  Nord,  and  then 
for  several  other  districts  in  various  parts  of  France.  lie  has 
even  been  re-elected  for  the  Nord  when  it  suited  him  to  resign 
with  the  object  of  making  another  demonstration.  Some  checks 
which  he  experienced  in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  the  Charente 
and  in  the  Ardeche  have  since  been  amply  compensated  by  his 
triple  election  in  the  Nord,  the  Charente  Inferieure,  and  the 
Somme.  The  successive  victories  of  the  General  have  each  had 
their  immediate  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
day.  His  election  for  the  Nord  had  the  effect  of  upsetting 
M.  rI  irard  at  the  end  of  March.  A  friend  of  the  General’s  made  a 
motion  in  support  of  his  policy  of  Revision.  A  majority  of  the 
Chamber  voted  for  the  motion,  and  M.  Tirard  resigned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Floquet,  who  had  at  last  qualified  himself  for 
power  by  a  reconciliation  with  Russia.  Since  M.  Floquet  has 
been  in  office,  he  has  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  outbid, 
and  otherwise  defeat,  General  Boulanger.  He  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  the  better  of  the  General  in  a  duel.  But,  although 
this,  in  the  extraordinary  state  of  contemporary  French  politics, 
was  considered  to  be  an  important  political  success  for  the 
Minister,  it  has  not  proved  lasting.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
General  is  certainly  not  less  popular  than  he  was.  All' the  dis¬ 
contented  in  France  have  combined  to  give  him  their  support, 
and  M.  Floquet  can  think  of  no  better  means  for  the  defence  of 
the  Republic  than  the  destruction  of  its  Constitution  and  a  return 
to  the  scrutin  d’arrondissement,  which  was  rejected  as  too  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Royalists  by  the  Republicans  a  few  years  ago. 

The  long-foreseen  ruin  of  the  Panama  Company  has  come  at 
the -end  of  this  year.  It  had  been  obvious  for  months  that  the 
resources  of  the  Company  were  entirely  insufficient  for  the  work 
it  had  undertaken  to  do.  Last  March  the  Company  decided 
to  issue  bonds  for  340,000,000  francs.  Although  the  Chamber 
had,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  Treasury,  authorized  the 
Company  to  issue  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  small 
speculators,  the  operation  was  not  a  success.  Not  a  fourth  of 
the  shares  issued  were  taken  up,  and  in  December  the  Company 
was  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  The  ultimate  end  of  the 
enterprise  is  to  some  extent  doubtful,  but  it  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proved  that  the  bondholders  of  the  old 'Company  have 
lost  their  money.  The  Chamber  has  been  wise  at  last.  It  has 
refused  to  give  M.  de  Lesseps  any  more  help,  direct  or  indirect. 
As  yet,  however,  the  fall  of  the  Company  has  not  had  the  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  which  had  been  expected. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  contains  many  names  of  men  either 
actually  eminent  at  the  time  of  their  death  or  who  had  been 
famous  in  their  time.  The  first  in  rank  and  in  age  was  the  Em¬ 
peror  William,  and  in  rank  alone,  his  son;  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
The  literary  world  of  England  is  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  poet  and  critic ;  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Venables, 
whose  great  powers  had  been  hidden  from  popularity  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  anonymity  of  the  English  press;  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
lormerly  Queen’s  Remembrancer,  and  well  known  as  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Dante,  as  a  memoir-writer,  and  as  a  scholarly  patron  of 
the  stage ;  of  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  known  as  a  traveller,  a 
novelist,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  mystic  ;  of  Mr.  Edward  Lear, 
the  author  of  the  wittiest  of  nonsense  verses.  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison,  a  writer  whose  powers  were  never  fully  displayed 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  ;  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  the 
orientalist ;  Mr.  J .  Ilosack,  one  of  the  indomitable  race  of  de¬ 
fenders  ol  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  activity 
ranged  from  whist  to  astronomy,  from  the  theory  of  chances  to 
American  slang ;  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  traveller  and  author  of  one  of 
the  most  literary  of  all  books  of  travel,  and  M.  Gustave  Masson, 
a  Frenchman,  but  a  naturalized  Englishman  of  letters,  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  losses  to  the  world  of  letters  during  the  year.  In 
Trance  M.  Nisard,  the  learned  though  somewhat  limited  historian 
of  French  literature,  and  M.  E.  Labiche,  a  comic  writer  of 
infinite  gaiety,  have  died  after  a  well-finished  career.  Sir  F. 
Doyle,  Mr.  P.  II.  Gosse,  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig  were  veterans 
who  had  each,  in  poetry,  in  science,  or  in  miscellaneous  literary 
work,  made  a  distinguished  place  for  themselves.  The  art  world 
has  to  lament  the  loss  ol  Mr.  F.  Holl,  R.A.,  a  portrait-painter  of 
rare  fidelity  and  vigour,  and  of  M.  llajon,  the  distinguished 
etcher.  Several  actors  of  note  have  also  been  lost  to  the  stage. 
Mr.  Chippendale,  whose  wife  survived  him  only  a  few  months, 
had  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  but  Mr.  Clayton  (J.  A.  Calthrop) 
was  still  in  middle  life.  The  death  of  Dean  Burgon  depi'ived 
the  Church  of  a  distinguished  and  scholarly  leader.  We  have 


also  to  note  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Baggallay,  formerly  Justice  of 
Appeal,  and  of  Mrs.  A.  Ivingsford,  conspicuous  as  a  lady  doctor,, 
and  the  opponent  on  sentimental  grounds  of  some  eminent  men 
of  science.  The  deaths  of  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson  have 
been  mentioned  already.  No  name  of  the  first  rank  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  political  world ;  but  Colonel  King-llarman, 
Colonel  Tottenham,  and  Major  O’Gorman,  all  three  Irishmen,, 
though  not  of  the  same  stamp,  and  Colonel  Duncan,  the  Unionist 
member  for  Holborn,  were  known,  and  either  liked  or  respected 
in  public  life.  The  English  navy  has  lost  two  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  in  Admirals  Cooper  Key  and  Hewitt.  Among 
foreigners  who  followed  the  profession  of  arms  who  have  died  in 
the  past  year,  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  ended  his  life  in  honour- 
and  high  command.  Very  different  was  the  end  of  ex-Marshal 
Bazaine,  who  expiated  his  errors,  or  his  sins,  by  a  death  in  exile, 
and  it  is  believed  in  great  poverty,  at  Madrid.  Marshal  Le  Boeuf 
had  fallen  into  utter  obscurity  before  his  death,  and  General  Le 
Flo  had  been  known  only  as  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  deaths  of  Signor  Mancini  and  of  Count  Loris  Melikotf  have 
removed  two  veterans  of  the  political  world  of  Italy  and  Russia. 


GABZ  AT  AIRDRIE. 

LTHOUGH  the  rebuke  administered  by  “One  Who  Re¬ 
members  ”  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  to  Lord  Rosebery  for 
some  remarks  of  his  at  Airdrie  is  perfectly  well  justified  by 
fact,  and  may  be  useful  in  regard  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  general 
public,  it  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  humour  rather  mistakes  Lord 
Rosebery’s  position.  That  noble  earl  holds  a  very  peculiar  place 
in  the  Gladstonian  ranks.  A  very  clever,  in  many  respects  a  very 
respectable,  politician,  Lord  Rosebery  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
very  serious  one.  He  represents  ( vice  Lord  Hartington  promoted 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere  since  his  sacrifice  for  conscience’ 
sake)  that  variety  of  public  man — a  very  useful  one  and  one 
which  has  furnished  some  of  the  best  statesmen  of  England— 
which  with  us  has  from  time  immemorial  taken  up  public  life,, 
and  party  conflict  as  an  inseparable  incident  of  public  life,  rather 
as  manly  and  creditable  amusements,  as  a  sort  of  serious  turf,  than 
as  anything  else.  It  is  the  first  and  second  law  of  this  kind  of 
sport  that  you  stick  to  your  party,  and  that  you  play  to  win 
before  all.  Lord  Rosebery  was  most  unjustly  complimented,  and 
certain  words  of  his  own,  corroborated  by  his  absence  from  England 
for  a  considerable  time,  were  strangely  misinterpreted  if,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  his  party,  or  such  of'  it  as  would  follow,  into- 
the  enemy’s  camp,  the  owner  of  Dalmeny  did  not  experience  an 
extremely  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  could  not  be- 
otherwise.  For  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  must 
have  known,  and  must  know  perfectly  well,  that  the  course  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  is  the  course — let  us  say,  to  be  very 
polite — the  course  which,  if  there  were  only  two  courses  in  the- 
world,  the  man  of  honour  would  not  take.  But  his  faith  un¬ 
faithful  kept  him  falsely  true ;  the  schoolboy  notion  that  you 
must  stick  by  the  other  fellows,  whatsoever  disgraceful  thing  the- 
other  fellows  do,  held  him  fast,  and  looking  back,  struggling,, 
reluctant,  he  followed  and  has  follow''!  in  his  own  fashion. 

I11  his  own  fashion,  which  is  an  odd  and  interesting  one.  There- 
are  times  when  Lord  Rosebery  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  might 
be  taken  for  nothing  but  a  good  Englishman  (or,  not  to  ruffle 
prejudices,  let  us  say,  a  good  Great-Briton-and-Irelander)  ;  his 
speeches  lay  themselves  open  to  no  exception ;  he  is  a  noble,, 
nude,  antique  Whig,  with  a  strong  dash  of  Imperialism.  Then 
the  evil  power  whom  he  serves  taps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
requires  a  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  Lord  Rosebery  gives  it,  as  at 
Airdrie  on  Saturday.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  same  kind  of 
pledge — a  kind  which  recalls  a  curious  habit  of  the  knights  of 
old,  a  habit  expressed  by  a  term  which  passed  out  of  the  language- 
of  Scotland’s  old  ally  into  Scotland’s  own  tongue.  When  paladins 
and  peers  were  very  merry,  or  in  straits  which  made  it  very 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  courage,  or  in  almost  any  other  state- 
of  excitement,  they  used  to  take  to  gabz  (verb,  gaber)  extravagant 
jests,  boasts,  challenges,  and  what  not.  The  locus  classicus  for 
this  agreeable  sport  is  in  the  very  old  and  very  amusing  chanson  of' 
the  voyage  of  Charlemagne  to  Constantinople,  which,  perhaps. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  not  an  illiterate  man,  has  been  studying. 
The  correct  way  to  gab  is  to  threaten  to  do  dreadful  things  (care¬ 
fully  indicated)  to  your  enemies,  to  undertake  to  kiss  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  young  ladies  or  one  young  lady  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  times,  to  apply  incorrect  and  absurd  descriptions 
to  your  foes,  and  so  forth.  Now  we  shall  find  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  expressions  at  Airdrie  almost  all  partake  strongly  of 
this  innocent  form  of  mirth.  “  Those  who  stood  aloof  from  us  in 
1886  are  rapidly  coming  back  to  us,”  says  Lord  Rosebery — a 
gab,  a  palpable  gab.  Lord  Rosebery  “does  not  believe  in  the 
continued  hostility  of  the  Irish  race  [lie  meant  of  Irish  Nation¬ 
alists]  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.”  Gab,  s'il  en  fut.  “  There 
was  always  a  generous  determination— at  least  on  his  [Lord 
Rosebery’s]  side  of  the  House — to  give  the  Government  fair 
play.”  A  retrospective  gab  of  the  most  enormous  kind.  Every¬ 
body  was  bound,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gabeur,  “  neither  to 
flag  nor  to  flinch  nor  to  pause,”  but  to  “  make  the  unanimity  of 
Scotland  sti’ike  the  balance  in  the  doubtful  counsels  of  the 
Empire.”  Lord  Rosebery  is  apparently  going  to  woo  and  win  all 
the  constituencies  with  the  audacity  of  Oliver  himself.  The 
unanimity  of  Scotland !  It  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  pleasant 
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passages  of  Lord  Rosebery's  greatest  countryman.  When  that 
agreeable  young  person,  the  Countess  Isabelle  ol  Croye,  perceived, 
as  agreeable  young  persons  with  a  natural  sagacity  are  wont  to 
perceive,  that  it  was  time  to  pour  a  little  cold  water  upon 
Quentin  Durward’s  raptures,  she  observed,  with  as  much  truth  as 
cruelty : — “  1  did  but  mention  Scotland  in  jest  to  see  if  you 
really  dared  to  recommend  me  as  a  place  of  rest  the  most  dis¬ 
tracted  kingdom  in  Europe.”  Scotland  is,  luckily,  no  more  dis¬ 
tracted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  when  Isabelle  spoke..  Rut 
to  talk  of  its  political  “unanimity”  must  still  be  a  talking  in 
jest.  Lord  Ilosebery  himself,  in  talking  ol  Scotch  Toryism, 
'deplores  “the  violence  of  its  quality,”  and  there  are  many 
Scotchmen  by  birth  and  Liberals  by  profession  who  will  tell  you 
that  only  the  singular  deficiency  ol  wisdom  in  the  local  counsels 
•of  the  party  has  prevented  that  Toryism  from  being  as  strong  in 
quantity  as  in  quality.  But  the  unanimity  of  even  Scotch 
Liberalism  is  the  principal  and  most  amusing  thing.  Nowhere  is 
It  truer  than  in  Scotland  that  the  brains  and  backbone  of  the 
nation,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  mere  numbers,  are 
on  the  Unionist  side.  When  Scotchmen  have  to  fetch  represen¬ 
tatives  like  Mr.  Firth  from  England  to  do  their  Gladstoning 
for  them ;  when  they  can  claim  in  the  way  of  renegades  irom 
Unionism  only  weak-kneed  dilettantes  like  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  when,, 
'with  rare  exceptions  such  as  Mr.  Bryce,  every  Scotchman  ol 
the  first  order  of  brains  is  a  strong  Unionist,  our  good  lord  ol 
Rosebery  was  certainly  pleased  to  gab  hard  when  he  talked  of 
unanimity. 

Yet  another  pleasant  jest  may  be  found  in  a  passage,  the 
humour  whereof  is  a  little  more  recondite  and  less  of  the  plain 
simple  order  of  the  gab.  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  believe  that  an 
Irish  Legislature  would  be  unitedly  and  consistently  anti-British, 
because  “that  is  raising  political  human  nature  to  a  dizzy 
height.”  It  is  “  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  any  Legislature  that  has  yet 
■existed.”  If  he  believed  that  Irishmen  could  be  so  sublime  as 
this,  Lord  Rosebery  “  would  ask  them  to  come  over  and  rule  us, 
.as  having  reached  a  higher  moral  standpoint  than  any  we  have 
been  able  to  attain.”  This  is  pretty  paradoxing  in  its  way ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  quite  suited  to  the  audience.  Indeed, 
only  “  Cheers,”  which  a  polite  audience  always  gives  when  the 
speaker  drops  his  voice  expectantly,  and  not  “  Laughter,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  probably  aimed  at,  are  recorded.  And,  though 
we  Englishmen  might  be  amused  at  this  agreeable  piece  of  impu- 
-dence,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  cha¬ 
racter  leads  us  to  fear  that,  if  any  one  but  such  a  favourite  as 
Lord  Rosebery  had  tried  it,  the  remark,  “  Eh,  mon !  but  that’s 
silly,”  which  we  have  heard  uttered  in  almost  exactly  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  a  Caledonian  in  need  of  a  surgeon,  would  have 
been  heard.  Our  own  point,  however,  is  not  that  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  little  topsiturviness  is  silly,  but  that  it  is  unhistorical  and 
unphilosopliical.  As  long  (it  is  true  that,  if  Lord  Rosebery,  or 
rather  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  his  way,  it  might  not  be  long)  as  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  more  powerful  nation  than  Ireland,  Lord  Rosebery  must 
know  little  of  human  nature  if  he  is  not  aware  that  the  natural 
tendency  to  internal  quarrel  would  be  at  least  subordinated  to 
the  common  hatred.  Schoolboys  have  their  factions ;  but  they 
unite  against  the  natural  enemy.  In  Ireland  itself  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  not  been  exactly  warm  friends ;  but  they  have 
constantly  united  in  obeying  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  two 
noblest  passions  of  humanity — hatred  of  the  Englishman,  and 
■desire  not  to  pay  your  just  debts.  That  external  pressure  will 
close  up  internal  gaps  is  a  recondite  physical  doctrine  which  any 
of  the  distinguished  professors  of  natural  science  in  the  venerable 
Universities  of  his  native  land  will  be  proud  to  demonstrate  to 
Lord  Rosebery.  But  no  doubt  he  knows  it  well  enough  already, 
and  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form  of  this  remarkable  utterance 
must  be  taken  as  a  gab. 

But  we  never  like  parting  from  Lord  Rosebery  on  other  than 
-amicable  terms,  and  fortunately  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary.  The 
best  joke  of  the  whole  speech  was  an  unintended  joke,  but  a  very 
genuine  expression  (wherewith  we  heartily  agree)  ol  Lord  Rosebery’s 
feelings — “  we  must  always  follow  the  British  flag,  ”  says  Lord 
Rosebery,  “wherever  it  waves.”  Hear,  hear!  atque  iterum,  hear, 
hear !  But  what  an  odd  figure  the  utterer  of  such  a  sentiment  as 
this  cuts  in  the  tail  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  John 
Morlev,  and  just  a  little  in  front  of  the  Lawsons  and  the 
Labouclieres.  Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin,  too  good .  for  such  a 
breed,  was  among  birds  of  a  feather  compared  with  this  shameless 
Jingo  among  scuttlers.  To  follow  the  British  flag  wherever  it 
waves  will  never  lead  you  to  a  Majuba  Convention  ;  to  iollow  the 
British  flag  wherever  it  waves  wili  not  make  you  bustle  back  from 
Candahar  and  shirk  at  Penjdeh.  To  strike  the  flag,  not  to  follow 
It,  is  the  motto  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  highly  respectable  leader, 
fellow-officers,  and  ragged  regiment  of  followers  : — 

The  voters  for  Asher  were  loud  in  their  bark. 

And  dire  was  the  wrath  of  the  patients  of  Clark 

(or  at  least  it  ought  to  have  been)  when  Scotch  Gladstonians  who 
are  represented  by  Scotch  Gladstonian  members  read  or  heard 
this  shocking  Chauvinism  of  Lord  Rosebery’s.  “  The  British  flag 
Is  but  arag  And  folly  all  it  teaches.  Thus  Hunter  cries,  Thus  Firth 
replies,  Thus  gallant  Graham  preaches.”  While  if  there  is  one 
proceeding  which  infuriates  them  (it  is  the  only  J ohn  Bull  cha¬ 
racteristic  they  possess)  more  than  another,  it  is  the  waving  of 
that  implement  in  their  faces.  That  Lord  Rosebery  should 
dangle  it  before  the  outraged  eyes  of  Citizen  Carnegie  and  Citizen 
Carnegie’s  led  pressmen  is  unkind  indeed. 


But,  as  for  us,  we  naturally  take  the  other  view,  and  are  glad 
to  see  the  natural  face  of  a  gentleman  and  a  good  Great-Briton- 
and-Irelander  (for,  as  we  have  said,  not  presume  to  insult  by 
calling  him  an  Englishman)  from  under  that  shabby  and  scanty 
Gladstonian  hood!  So  natural  are  these  sentiments  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  so  unnatural  the  others,  that  we  always  fancy  he 
must  be  a  Home  Ruler  of  that  eccentric  and,  we  must  say,  re¬ 
prehensible  kind  which  almost  openly  says  that  it  wants  Ireland 
to  have  a  Parliament  because  it  will  certainly  lead  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  to  a  new,  a  thorough,  and  a  final  conquest  of 
the  country  by  England.  Lord  Rosebery,  no  doubt,  is  really 
sighing  for  a  new  Drogheda  where  the  British  flag  may  wave  to 
his  heart’s  content  and  the  green  be  dyed  red  once  for  all.  This, 
we  say,  is  very  probably  the  case.  But  is  it  right  ?  is  it 
proper?  is  it  merciful?  As  old  Jingoes  of  the  worst  kind  we 
can  hardly  approve  such  desires. 


THE  BUSINESS  TEAR. 

DURING  the  year  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  trade  has  been 
perhaps  more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  since  the  lall  in 
prices  began  to  be  severe.  There  has,  it,  is  true,  been  no  boom, 
no  great  combination  such  as  the  Copper  Syndicate  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  no  wild  speculation,  or  any  marked  rise  in  prices.  But 
trade  on  that  very  account  has  been  all  the  sounder  and  promises 
better  in  the  immediate  future.  It  had  gone  on  improving  in 
spite  of  political  anxieties  upon  the  Continent,  culminating  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  in  a  serious  war  scare,  and  it  has  still 
further  improved  during  the  twelve  months  now  drawing  to  an 
end.  Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  in  the  coal 
trade,  in  which  the  mine-owners  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
the  Midlands  granted  a  few  months  ago  a  rise  of  wages  of  as 
much  as  io  per  cent,  rather  than  engage  in  a  protracted  struggle 
with  the  miners.  But  coal  is  an  instrumental  industry,  and 
great  prosperity  in  it,  therefore,  indicates  that  the  industries  to 
which  it  is  subsidiary  are  all  doing  well.  Chiefly  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  coal  trade  is  due  to  the  revival  in  the  shipping  trade. 
That  revival  made  itself  markedly  felt  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  the  rise  in  freights  was  so  great  tliatnumerous 
orders  for  new  ships  were  given.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year 
a  falling  oil' occurred  in  shipbuilding;  but  this  year  the  ship¬ 
building  industry  has  been  extremely  active,  more  so  than  it  has 
been  since  1883.  So  marked  an  improvement  in  the  shipping 
trade  generally,  and  in  shipbuilding  in  particular,  proves  that 
our  carrying  trade  all  over  the  world  is  steadily  augmenting. 
Either  on  our  own  account  or  for  others  we  are  carrying  more 
goods  than  we  have  lately  done;  and,  since  our  competitors 
have  not  been  suffering,  this  means  that  the  movement  ot  goods 
from  country  to  country  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  has  for 
some  time  been.  What  is  true  of  the  shipping  trade  is  true 
likewise  of  our  railways.  More  goods  are  being  moved  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  parts;  which 
implies  that  the  home  trade  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade  is 
better.  Even  in  agriculture  there  are  at  last  symptoms  of 
revival.  There  are  fewer  farms  unlet  than  there  were,  and  the 
demand  for  farms  still  continues  greater  than  it  was.  This  is 
not  due  to  better  seasons,  for  the  year  1888  has  undoubtedly 
not  been  favourable  to  corn-growers,  while  the  year  18S7  was 
extremely  unfavourable  to  cattle  farmers.  It  is  rather  the 
result  of  economy  in  production.  The  cost  of  working  a  farm 
has  now  been  reduced  as  much  as  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  have  fallen,  and  at  last,  therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
realizing  a  profit  in  farming.  In  trade  generally  there  has  been 
1  for  years  past  a  great  effort  made  to  economize  in  production. 
And,  in  fact,  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  fall  in  prices.  There  is 
another  reason  for  the  revival  in  trade.  While  prices  were  fall- 
j  ing  men  of  business  naturally  made  as  few  purchases  as  possible. 
Experience  showed  them  that,  by  holding  oil',  they  could  obtain 
what  they  wanted  more  cheaply;  and,  consequently,  they  ab¬ 
stained  from  buying  as  long  as  they  could.  At  last  the  fall  in 
prices  came  to  an  end.  And  then  it  was  found  by  traders  that 
their  stocks  had  run  so  low  that  replenishment  was  necessary. 
The  replenishment  of  stocks  counts  for  much  in  the  present 
improvement.  One  other  cause,  and  a  very  important  one,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  revival  began  with  the  ending  of  the 
war  of  rates  among  American  railway  Companies  in  1 SS 5.  It 
was,  in  fact,  American  purchases  upon  a  large  scale  which  first 
stimulated  our  own  industries.  The  improvement  in  the  United 
States  was  rapidly  followed  by  improvement  in  South  America 
and  in  our  colonies.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  there  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  very  active 
construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  much  reckless  speculation 
in  land  and  houses.  To  carry  on  these  new  enterprises  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  had  to  seek  for  capita)  in  this  country  ; 
and,  as  we  know,  very  large  sums  have,  in  fact,  been  raised.  The 
consequence  has  been  purchasing  on  a  very  large  scale  of  mate¬ 
rials  here  for  railway  and  other  purposes.  The  colonies  and 
India,  too,  have  during  the  past  few  years  raised  large  amounts 
in  this  market  ;  and  their  expenditure  has  likewise  helped  in 
bringing  about  the  trade  improvement  that  we  witness.  We 
shall  see  by-and-bye  that  the  numerous  issues  have  had  in  one  re¬ 
spect  a  detrimental  influence  ujon  the  economic  condition  of  the 
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country.  Here  we  see  how  they  have  contributed  to  that 
stimulus  of  the  general  industries  of  the  country  which  has  now 
been  going  on  for  fully  three  years. 

In  the  year  just  ending  the  number  of  Companies  registered  is 
unprecedentedly  large,  and  the  amounts  of  capital  are  equally  '•c. 
No  fewer  than  2,250  Companies  have  been  registered,  against 
2,050  last  year  and  1,891  in  the  year  before.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  this  year  is  about  337  millions,  against  a  little 
over  1 70  millions  last  year  and  about  146  millions  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Of  course  many  of  these  Companies  have  registered  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  Stamp-duty.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
registered  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  Budget.  Of  course,  also,  many  of  them 
have  not  been  brought  out,  and  many  of  them  have  not  been 
placed.  But,  while  the  issue  of  Companies  has  been  extremely 
large  this  year,  the  loans  have  been  fewer,  except  for  South 
America,  which  has  applied  to  an  exorbitant  degree  for  money  in 
this  market — in  particular  the  Argentine  Republic  has  done  so. 
The  result  of  bringing  out  so  many  new  Companies  and  new  loans 
is  that  subscribers  in  this  country  have  paid  to  the  credit  of  the 
promoters  and  directors  of  these  Companies  and  of  borrowers 
immense  sums.  As  pointed  out  above,  a  large  part  of  the  money 
so  subscribed  has  been  spent  in  the  country  for  materials  and  has 
stimulated  the  trade  revival.  But  a  considerable  balance  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  country,  both  by  borrowers  and  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  directors  of  Companies.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  the  drain  of  gold  became  so  great  that  rapidly,  but  by 
successive  steps,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  raise  its 
rate  of  discount  from  2  j  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  Unfortunately 
the  5  per  cent,  rate  has  not  been  made  effective.  At  no  time 
has  the  rate  in  the  outside  market  been  up  to  the  Bank 
minimum,  and  very  often  it  has  not  been  much  more  than  half. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  now  and  then  the  drain  of  gold 
W’as  resumed.  Every  time  it  began  alarm  spread  through  the 
City ;  then  rates  had  to  be  raised,  business  men  were  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  difficulties  interposed  to  their  obtaining  the 
accommodation  which  they  required,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  Bank-rate  might  have  to  be  raised  again,  and  that  the 
Directors  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
have  seriously  disturbed  trade.  So  far  the  effect  upon  trade 
has  not  been  great.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  for  a 
month  or  two  back  trade  has  been  rather  inconvenienced.  The 
Board  of  Trade’s  return  for  November,  for  example,  shows 
that  the  export  business  of  the  country  was  not  nearly  so  active 
as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  ten  months.  But  still  no  very 
great  harm  has  been  done.  The  effect  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
however,  has  been  very  considerable.  Speculation  has  been 
almost  paralyzed.  We  have  said  that  the  bringing  out  of  so 
many  loans  and  Companies  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  per¬ 
turbations  in  the  money  market  which  have  been  so  frequent 
and  disquieting  during  the  past  few  months.  The  ultimate 
cause,  however,  was  that  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  have 
been  trying  for  years  past  to  work  with  an  insufficient  supply  of 
gold.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  supply  of  gold  is  actually  too  small,  but  it  is 
material  to  point  out  that  not  only  have  many  countries  resumed 
specie  payments  in  gold  during  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
but  that  countries  which  were  previously  silver  using,  are  now 
gold  using.  The  demand  for  gold,  therefore,  is  much  greater 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  supply  certainly  has  not  increased. 
Further,  as  the  gold-using  countries  are  growing  in  wealth 
and  population,  gold  has  had  to  do  more  work  in  those  countries 
than  it  formerly  had  to  do.  Lastly,  the  holders  of  the  metallic 
reserve  of  some  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  have  of 
late  been  hoarding  up  immense  stocks  of  gold.  Thus  the  United 
States  Treasury  at  the  present  moment  holds  over  66  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  about  33  millions 
sterling,  and  the  Bank  of  France  over  40  millions  sterling. 
The  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  has  also  about  40  millions  sterling. 
These  great  institutions  have  not  only  been  exerting  themselves 
to  amass  gold,  but  they  have  adopted  measures  which  are  allowed 
them  by  law  to  keep  the  gold  when  they  have  got  it.  The 
result  is,  that  whoever  wants  gold  in  any  part  of  the  world 
comes  to  London  for  it,  which  is  the  only  free  market.  And  in 
London  the  one  great  holder  is  the  Bank  of  England.  Thus 
there  is  an  exceptional  demand  for  gold  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  knowing  all 
this,  have  not  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  policy  that 
would  enable  them  to  maintain  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold.  The 
result  is,  that  their  reserve  is  liable  to  fall  so  low  at  any  moment 
that  alarm  spreads  through  the  City,  and  the  trade  of  the  country 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  serious  disturbance. 

To  the  stock  markets  generally  the  year  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  one.  In  the  beginning  there  were  political  anxieties, followed 
by  the  apprehensions  that  were  aroused,  first  bv  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  William,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
Nevertheless,  while  those  political  anxieties  existed,  Mr.  Gosclien 
had  the  courage  to  propose  to  Parliament  the  conversion  of  the 
Three  per  Cents.  1 1  is  plan  was  approved,  was  cordially  accepted 
by  the  City,  and  has  achieved  a  most  extraordinary  success. 
It  was  the  largest  operation  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  and  it 
has  been  crowned  with  the  most  decisive  success.  The  conver¬ 
sion  led  to  very  active  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  as 
numbers  of  holders  of  the  Three  per  Cents  transferred  their 
money  to  securities  that  yielded  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Their 
purchases  of  Colonial  bonds,  of  Debenture  and  Preference  stocks, 


and  the  like,  led  to  a  very  considerable  rise  in  these,  which 
gradually  extended  to  other  sound  investment  securities.  But 
the  movement  died  away  more  suddenly  than  was  expected. 
The  lingering  illness  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and,  though  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  William  II.  to  St.  Petersburg  gave  assurance  that 
peace  was  secured  for  a  time,  operators  on  the  Bourses  and 
Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe  have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
great  successes  this  year.  Partly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
already  speculation  had  been  carried  too  far  in  Berlin,  and  that 
over  the  Paris  Bourse  there  hung  the  fear  of  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company ;  while  over  and  above  these  circum¬ 
stances  was  the  state  of  the  money  market,  which  ever  since  the 
later  summer  has  paralysed  speculation.  Nevertheless,  owing, 
no  doubt,  chiefly  to  political  causes,  the  Russian  Government  has- 
been  able  to  convert  the  1877  loan,  and  also  to  obtain  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  further  money  in  Paris.  And  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  likewise  arranged  for  the  conversion  of  its 
Debt.  Another  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Bourses  is  the 
large  amount  of  money  that  has  been  needed  by  the  great  Con¬ 
tinental  Governments  for  military  purposes.  The  Berlin  and 
the  Paris  markets  competed  with  our  own  for  the  Argentine 
and  other  issues  to  which  we  referred  above.  There  has  in 
consequence  been  a  drain  of  gold  both  from  Paris  and  Berlin 
as  well  as  from  London.  And  this  drain  has  compelled  the 
Bank  of  France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  to  raise 
their  rates  ;  their  doing  so  disturbed  the  Continental  money 
markets.  These  circumstances  alone  necessarily  exercised  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  Bourse.  The  demand  of  the  Continental 
Governments  for  military  preparations,  when  added  to  the  foreign 
issues,  has  absorbed  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  savings  of 
the  Continent,  and  has  left  little,  therefore,  for  new  investments 
in  old  securities.  The  military  expenditure  of  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments  is  continuing,  and,  indeed,  will  probably  grow  larger  instead 
of  growing  smaller.  It  is,  likely,  therefore,  to  continue  to  have 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  And  the  failure 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  has  at  last  become  a  fact, 
by  inflicting  losses  they  are  ill  able  to  bear  on  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  small  investors  throughout  France,  is 
likely  to  have  a  very  injurious  influence  upon  the  Paris  Bourse. 
About  55  millions  sterling  have  actually  been  invested  in  the 
securities  of  the  Company.  The.  loss  of  so  much  money  by  poor 
tradespeople,  small  peasants,  and  working  men  and  women  will 
not  only  involve  them  in  suffering,  but  will  compel  them  to  sell 
other  securities  which  they  may  hold,  and  will  thus  tend  to  send 
down  prices.  In  the  United  States  the  course  of  the  stock 
markets  has  been  even  less  favourable  than  in  Europe.  The 
spring  was  extremely  inclement  and  obstructed  traffic  upon  the 
railways.  The  early  summer  was  most  unfavourable,  so  that 
the  winter  wheat  crop  proved  almost  a  complete  failure,  while 
the  preceding  harvest  had  been  deficient,  both  as  regards  wheat 
and  Indian  corn.  The  consequence  was  that  throughout  the 
summer  there  was  not  enough  of  business  for  all  the  com¬ 
peting  lines  in  the  North-west  and  South-west.  Therefore 
they  engaged  in  wars  of  rates.  Several  of  the  Companies 
were  in  consequence  unable  to  earn  dividends,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  heavy  fall  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Then 
came  the  Presidential  contest ;  and  after  that  had  come  to  an 
end  everybody  was  hoping  that  the  good  spring  wheat  crop, 
and  the  abundant  maize  and  cotton  crops  would  ensure  pro¬ 
sperity  not  only  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  railways.  A  dispute 
broke  out,  however,  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  Companies  and  another  heavy  fall  occurred 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  speculative 
business  has  been  completely  paralysed  for  some  time  past,  that 
speculators  generally  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  throughout 
the  year,  and  that  for  the  time  being  the  markets  are  dull  and 
lifeless.  But  with  the  approach  of  the  New  Y ear  there  is  a 
more  sanguine  feeling,  and  people  hope  that  it  will  enable  them 
to  recover  what  they  have  lost. 


JESUIT  LITERATURE  IN  JAPAN. 

HE  institution  of  the  Rumajikai- — i.e.  Roman  Letter  Society — 
in  Japan  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
the  wise  man,  “The  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be.77 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  before  Mr.  Basil  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  sat  down  to  elaborate  the  rules  for  writing  Japanese  in 
Roman  letters  which  this  Society  has  been  formed  to  advocate, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  worked  out  for  themselves  a  system 
for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  new 
confederation,  despatched  its  emissaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  instructions  to  convert,  to  civilize,  and  to  heal.  As  has  been 
said  of  these  devoted  men,  they  went,  without  remonstrance  or 
hesitation,  to  countries  where  their  lives  were  more  insecure  than 
those  of  wolves,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbour  them,  and  where 
the  heads  and  quarters  of  their  brethren,  fixed  in  public  places, 
showed  them  what  they  had  to  expect.  Such  a  country  was 
Japan.  At  first  the  missionaries  were  tolerated.  They  came  with¬ 
out  force  or  violence,  and  they  afforded  the  people  a  spectacle  of 
something  novel,  which  is  dear  to  the  minds  of  the  Japanese. 
But  before  long  the  authorities  began  to  realize  that  the  strangers 
they  had  admitted  were  armed  with  a  weapon  which  might  be 
made  more  politically  formidable  than  if  they  had  marched  at  the 
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head  of  an  invading  army.  In  the  districts  in  which  they  settled 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  declared  themselves  converts  to 
the  new  religion,  and  were  ready  to  answer  with  their  lives  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  conversions,  the  authorities  poured  out  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  upon  the  missionaries.  They  beheaded  some,  they  threw 
others  from  cliffs  into  the  sea,  and  'they  drove  out  of  the  country 
those  who  escaped  death.  The  Jesuits  had,  therefore,  but  a  short 
time  during  which  they  were  able  to  work ;  but  they  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  opportunity.  They  studied  the  language 
indefatigably,  they  taught  without  ceasing,  and  they  introduced  a 
fount  of  European  type  into  Japan  in  1 590,  by  means  of  which 
they  produced  a  succession  of  books  in  Japanese,  printed  in  Itoman 
letters. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Satow,  the  well-known  Japanese  scholar,  lias  lately 
compiled  and  “  privately  printed”  a  treatise  on  the  works  thus 
issued  from  the  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan  from  1591  to  1610. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  volume  displays  the  care  ot 
a  bibliophile  with  the  erudition  of  a  scholar.  In  the  course  ot  his 
search  for  these  rare  books  Mr.  Satow  ransacked  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Leyden, 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica  and  the  Biblioteca  Casanatense  at  Home, 
and  the  Torre  do  Tombo  at  Lisbon,  and  during  these  investigations 
he  examined  copies  of  fourteen  separate  works.  Some  few  other 
publications  of  the  same  kind  are  referred  to  in  M.  Leon  Pages’s 
Hibliographie  Japonaise ;  but  of  these  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  copies  existing  in  Europe.  Until  a  comparatively  late  period 
these  Homanized  works  were  inexplicable  enigmas  to  librarians.  ^ 
A  volume  printed  in  Roman  letters,  and  bearing  on  its  title  Feiqeno 
monogatari,  represented  nothing  to  the  mind  ot  its  possessor  until 
a  recent  renewed  acquaintance  with  Japan  introduced  to  Europe 
a  knowledge  of  its  literature,  in  which  the  Heike  monogatari  occu¬ 
pies  a  prominent  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  ot 
Mr.  Satow’s  treatise  that  many  of  the  difficulties  connected  gener¬ 
ally  with  this  literature  were  made  plain. 

The  first  work  which  issued  from  the  Jesuit  press  was  a  “  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints,”  beginning  with  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter,  which  was  printed  at  Katsusa,  in  the  province  of  Ilizen,  in 
1591.  Cotton,  in  his  Typographical  Gazetteer,  speaks  of  the  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  Bodleian  Library  as  being  printed  on  “  silk 
paper.”  The  same  statement  has  been  repeatedly  made  ot  others 
of  the  Jesuit  publications,  and  has  suggested  the  idea  that  some 
copies  may  have  been  issued  as  an  edition  de  luxe  on  a  paper  made 
from  silk.  Certainly  the  paper  on  which  the  copies  known  to  us 
are  printed  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  produce  of  the  silkworm, 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Satow,  that 
the  earliest  writers  in  Latin  spoke  of  “  charta  serica  ’  — i.e.  Chinese 
paper,  which  later  on  was  interpreted  by  its  other  meaning,  “  silk 

paper.”  ’  _ 

In  the  year  following  the  Heike  monogatari  was  published  in  the 
colloquial,  to  which  was  added,  as  a  further  help  to  students 
of  the  language,  a  translation  of  yEsop’s  i  aides.  A  grammar  and 
a  dictionary  followed  in  1593  and  1595,  and  among  other  works 
published  about  the  same  time  was  a  translation  of  the  He  Imi- 
tatione  Christi  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  under  the  title  of  Con- 
temptus  Mundi.  This  work  was  at  one  time  known  in  England 
as  De  Musica  Ecclesiastica,  and  has  therefore  passed  under  three 
titles,  not  one  of  which  was  given  it  by  the  author.  Like  many 
old  books,  the  original  work  is  without  a  title-page;  but  on  the 
.opening  folio  the  headings  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  four  books 
are  given.  The  first  runs  thus: — “De  imitatione  Christi  et  de 
contemptu  omnium  vanitatum  mundi.”  It  is  from  this  heading, 
therefore,  that  the  names  under  which  the  work  has  been  more 
commonly  known  have  been  adapted.  Great  importance  appears 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  study  of  this  work  among  the 
Japanese  converts,  and  in  a  MS.  note  written  in  Japanese  inside 
the  cover  of  the  Bodleian  copy  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Pope  Sixtus  Y.  that  “  whosoever  shall  read  a  single  chapter  „of 
this  book  shall  on  each  occasion  receive  ten  years’  indulgences." 

As  literary  curiosities  these  old  Romanized  Japanese  books  are 
very  interesting.  But  they  serve  another  purpose,  ihey  preser\  e 
for  us  the  pronunciation  and  form  of  the  language  as  they  existed 
three  centuries  ago,  and  thus  enable  us  to  trace  the  changes  in 
sound  and  diction  which  have  supervened  since  that  time. 
Japanese  writing,  being  syllabic,  and  each  syllable  being  com¬ 
posed  of  a  consonant,  either  simple  or  compound,  and  a  vowel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  character  for  the  letter  N,  and  the 
vowels  themselves,  lends  itself  readily  to  accurate  transliteration. 
We  may  feel  confident,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  in  these  works 
we  have  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  language  as  it  was  spoken 
at  the  period.  With  Romanized  printing  the  Jesuits  introduced 
among  their  converts  also  a  knowledge  of  engraving  on  metal, 
and  several  of  these  works  are  adorned  with  engraved  title-pages, 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed  by  native 
artists.  Many  of  these  Mr.  Satow  has  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
and  has  thus  added  a  distinct  and  interesting  feature  to  his  ^ery 
carefully  compiled  and  valuable  treatise. 


ADULTERATION. 


IN  previous  articles  we  have  fully  described  the  various  im¬ 
postures  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  port  and  sherry,  and 
have  shown  that  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brandy  sub¬ 
mitted  by  us  to  Professor  AVanklyn  for  the  purpose  of  analysis, 


they  were  absolutely  spurious,  and  that  in  their  composition 
there  was  not  a  single  trace  of  the  genuine  article.  Dr.  llassall 
found  that,  out  of  thirty-two  specimens  of  sherry  which  he 
analysed,  all  but  one  were  fortified  with  added  spirit ;  twenty-six 
of  the  samples  were  plastered.  Excluding  the  artificial  1 1  ambro  ^ 
sherries,  each  bottle  contained  an  excess  over  the  sulphate  of 
potash  in  natural  sherry,  for  which  6  grains  was  allowed  for,  ot 
12  to  52-3  grains.  Seven  of  the  thirty-two  samples  contained  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  cane-sugar. 

Some  of  the  Hambro’,  or  public-house,  sherries  contained 
very  little  wine  at  all,  but  consisted  of  spirit,  sugar  and  water, 
and  various  flavouring  compounds.  The  wines  ot  the  Pure  AN  ine 
Association  were  found  to  be  unplastered,  and,  what  is  more, 
unbrandied  for  the  most  part.  Some  of  the  thirty-two  samples 
were  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable,  and  yet  “  not  one  of  the 
32  wines  examined  can  be  regarded  as  the  pure  and  natural 
product  of  the  grape  alone .”  Marsala  has  a  bad  reputation— not 
altogether  deserved.  It  is  a  Sicilian  wine,  and  though  "verj  fre¬ 
quently  the  process  of  fortification  is  applied  to  it,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  a  comparatively  pure  wine.  The  chief  imposture  in 
relation  to  it  is  that  vast  quantities  of  it  are  sold  as  genuine 
slierrv. 

A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  with  regard  to  French 
wines.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  supposed  to  be  pure.  This  is  a  very 
violent  supposition  indeed ;  for  in  the  majority  of  instances 
they  are  plastered,  fortified,  coloured,  and  flavoured,  and  the 
practice  of  blending  with  vins  de  rem'ede  is  very  commonlv 
adopted.  Then,  too,  sugaring  the  must  is  frequently  resorted 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  quantities  of  spirit  are  added  to 
these  wines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ports  and  sherries  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  tampering  with  French  wines  in  this  country 
is,  for  the  most  part,  absolutely  unknown.  Truth  to  tell,  with 
regard  to  these  wines,  dilution  is  far  more  common  than  fortifica¬ 
tion.  AVe  have  already  explained  the  process  of  “  petiotization, 
or  adulteration  of  wine  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  inventor,  with  charming  naivety,  actually 
claims  that  the  result  is  far  superior  to  natural  wine,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  natural  sugar  is  converted,  much  of  which 
would  in  the  ordinary  process  remain  suspended.  I  he  treatment 
of  AI.  Petiot  is  frequently  called  into  play  in  the  “  doctoring  of 
French  wines.  Champagnes  are  blended  in  order  to  produce  the 
different  varieties,  with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted,  before 
they  leave  the  factory.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  champagne- 
makers  are  verv  often  not  growers  at  all.  A\  hen  the  champagne 
is  bottled  and  cleared  of  yeast,  liqueur  is  added— a  large  amount 
if  a  sweet  wine  is  required,  and  a  small  amount  it  a  dry  wine 
is  required — and  this  consists  of  old  and  good-flavoured  wine, 
with  the  addition  of  cane-sugar.  Spurious  champagne  is  com¬ 
posed  of  cheap  French  white  wine,  sugar,  and  the  usual  flavouring 
matter.  At  times,  indeed,  it  is  even  made  from  fruits,  and  has 
actually  been  known  to  have  been  concocted  from  aerated  fruit- 
syrups,  water,  and  a  common  kind  of  spirit. 

As  for  German  wines,  we  have  Dr.  ITassall  s  authority  that 
“  there  is  not  a  grape  of  muscatel  grown  on  the  Moselle  fit  for 
wine-making,  and  there  is  not  a  single  barrel  of  wine  made  there 
which  naturally  has  the  muscatel  flavour,  and  that  all  wine 
having  the  flavour  which  imitates  it  is  made  up  with  tincture  ot 
elder-flowers.”  Dr.  llassall  tells  us  that  he  has  obtained  his 
information  on  this  subject  from  Drs.  Tliudichum  and  Dupre,  and 
that  it  may  absolutely  be  relied  upon. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject  of  milk.  It  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  know  if,  in  the  ordinary  way  and  from  the 
common  run  of  dairymen,  genuine  milk  reaches  us.  As  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  fivepence  a  quart  allows  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  wholesale  price  of  genuine  milk,  and  good  milk  is  usually 
sold  at  that  figure.  From  Professor  AVanklyn’s  report,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  six  samples  of  London  milk  submitted  by  us  to  him 
for  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  skim-milk  is  very  frequently  added. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  lactometer  fails  to  reveal  the  trick. 
The  truth  is  that  London  milk  is  not  usually  adulterated,  save  by 
the  addition  of  skim-milk  or  water.  It  is,  however,  "very  fre- 
quentlv  coloured  by  means  of  annatto.  AA  e  may  as  well  at  once, 
state  that  this  colouring  is  perfectly  harmless.  Technically,  of 
course,  it  is  an  adulteration,  being  a  foreign  substance.  Some 
cows — notably  Jersey  cows — will  produce  a  rich,  yellow-looking 
milk ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  Genuine 
fresh  cow’s  milk  is  often  deficient  in  colour,  particularly  when  the 
milch  cow  is  beginning  to  run  dry.  Most  people  are  unaware 
that  pure  butter  made  from  pure  milk  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  colour 
of  a  composite  candle — i.e.  a  dead  white.  Such  butter,  though 
often  consumed  in  this  state  by  the  farmer  himself,  who  knows 
what  he  is  about,  would  be  unsaleable  to  the  general  public,  bor 
the  public  will  have  brown  eggs,  yellow  butter,  and  highly 
coloured,  or  what  they  call  “rich  milk.  ’  Annatto  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  butter-maker  and  the  dairyman,  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  result. 

Now,  as  we  are  well  aware,  milk  is  liable  to  turn  sour,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  summer  months,  and  were  the  dairyman 
always  prepared  to  turn  his  sour  milk  into  butter,  the  skim-milk 
only  would  be  lost.  But,  though  in  many  large  London  dairies 
the  surplus  milk  is  at  once  churned,  this  is  not  the  usual  course. 
Putrefaction  and  decomposition  are  arrested  by  means  of  the 
addit  ion  of  preparations  of  borax,  such  as  glacialine  and  frigonne. 
A  pound  of  the  former  powder  is  dissolved  in  eight  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  One  pint  of  the  solution  is  then  added  to  sixteen 
gallons  (a  churn  or  ordinary  railway  can)  of  milk ;  half  an  ounce 
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of  the  preparation  thus  goes  into  the  churn,  or  fifteen  grains  to 
the  gallon — a  perfectly  harmless  proportion,  even  when  taken 
continuously,  and  when  the  milk  thus  treated  is  swallowed 
largely. 

ihe  lactometer,  or  milk-testing  apparatus  (a  common  hydro¬ 
meter),  cannot  be  trusted  to  detect  the  adulteration  of  pure  milk 
by  skim-milk.  A  pure  milk,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
cream,  has  a  less  specific  density  than  skim-milk,  owing  to  the 
very  presence  of  the  light  cream.  The  milk-glass  will  show  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  water ;  but  to  test  the  purity  of 
milk,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  cream  has  not  been  fraudulently  ab¬ 
stracted,  the  creamometer  must  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and  even  the 
careful  housekeeper  does  not  go  beyond  the  lactometer  or  milk- 
glass,  and  very  rarely,  we  should  imagine,  retains  the  services  of 
an  analytical  chemist.  And  now  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  comes 
to  our  assistance,  and  the  adulterator  is  punished  by  a  small  fine. 
These  fines  are  very  seldom  equal  in  amount  to  the  annoyance 
and  expense  to  which  the  prosecutor  is  put  in  order  to  obtain 
their  imposition.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one  forty-shilling 
fine  does  not  deter  the  sophisticator  of  milk  from  his  daily 
thirty  per  cent,  profit.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  at  the  journal  of  the  milk  trade  will  be  struck  at  the 
astonishing  number  of  convictions  that  are  recorded  in  the 
journal  in  question.  These  convictions  furnish  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  efficiency  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Adulteration 
Act,  and,  as  many  of  the  offenders  are  convicted  again  and  again, 
it  is  clearly  manifest  that  they  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  re¬ 
peated  fines.  The  simple  truth  is  that  adulteration  of  milk  is  a 
very  paying  game. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  troublesome  matter  to  secure  a  conviction. 
What  member  of  the  public  is  prepared  to  take  the  needful 
course?  do  purchase  the  milk,  divide  it  into  three  portions,  seal 
up  one  and  offer  to  allow  the  dairyman  or  purveyor  to  affix  his 
own  seal,  give  one  portion  to  the  dairyman  or  purveyor,  have  the 
milk  analysed,  and  spend  a  day  at  the  police  court ;  and  when 
the  public-spirited  individual  has  done  all  this,  the  case  may 
break  down  on  technical  grounds,  or  the  defendant  may  merely 
be  fined  five  shillings  and  two  shillings  costs. 

Confidently  we  invoke  legislation ;  such  facts  compel  inter¬ 
ference.  The  matter  is  pressing,  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as 
it  stands  at  present  is  but  an  inefficient  safeguard  against  adultera¬ 
tion.  Now  there  is  a  remedy  for  adulteration — a  cheap,  whole¬ 
some,  and  effective  remedy.  In  olden  times  the  liar  stood  in  the 
pillory  with  a  whetstone  hung  to  his  neck.  The  fraudulent 
tradesman  in  the  East  is  still  nailed  by  the  ear  to  his  own  door¬ 
post.  Let  the  vendor  of  sophisticated  food  or  milk  supply  his 
own  pillory.  Let  him  be  compelled  to  advertise  his  infamy. 

1  here  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  man  who  adulterates  had  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  fact  in  his  shop-window,  the  crime  would  cease  to  be. 
In  vain  the  milk-hawker  would  wear  his  bucolic  smock  and 
leggings  if  his  milk-truck  were  decorated  with  the  details  of  his 
iniquity.  The  only  person  who  could  possibly  object  to  a  plan 
so  simple,  so  cheap,  and  so  effective  would  lie  the  fraudulent 
vendor  himself.  And  gentry  such  as  these  merit  very  little 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  their  outraged  fellow-citizens. 


LAST  TERM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

~X\T -TIEN  we  last  drew  attention  to  what  was  going  forward  in 
’  '  the  University  of  Cambridge  (see  Saturday  Review  for 
April  22,  1888)  we  mentioned  a  vigorous  agitation  against  the 
contribution  paid  by  the  colleges  to  the  University.  Since  then 
the  matter  has  advanced  a  step  further.  The  Council  of  the 
Senate  has  considered  the  memorial  embodying  these  views,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  “  representation  ”  on  the  other  side,  and  has  issued 
(October  22)  a  Report  to  the  Senate  in  favour,  not  only  of  a 
reduction,  but  of  a  substantial  modification  of  Statute  13.  I11 
this  remarkable  document  no  reference  is  made  to  any  contrary 
opinion,  though  the  “representation”  was  signed  by  sixty-seven 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  University;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  no  difference  existed  on  the  subject  were  it  not 
for  the  fact,  which  no  ingenuity  can  conceal,  that  six  members  of 
Council  have  declined  to  affix  their  signatures.  The  Deport  de¬ 
serves  careful  attention.  After  a  preamble,  stating  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  action,  the  Council  showr,  from  the  annual 
returns  published  by  the  Financial  Board,  that  the  aggregate  in¬ 
come  of  the  colleges,  subject  to  percentage,  has  fallen  from 
23L265^  in  !8S3  to  211,798V.  in  1888.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  “regard  as  reasonable  the  proposal  that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  procure  a  suspension  of  the  increase  of  the  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University,  care  being  taken  not  to 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  University  to  fulfil  obligations 
already  contracted,  or  which  may  arise  from  the  natural  operation 
of  the  statutes.”  They  next  state  that  “  16,605 l-  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  existing  and  other  charges  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  ultimately  imposed  upon  the  Common  University  Fund, 
on  the  supposition  that  no  new  charges  are  imposed  by  (Trace  ” ; 
and  finally  propose  “  an  amendment  of  Statute  B,  whereby  the 
augmentation  ol  the  Contribution  ot  the  Colleges  to  the  Common 
University  Fund  may  be  suspended  for  ten  years  after  1890.” 
The  Report  proper  is  succeeded  by  the  remodelled  statute,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Council  propose  to  raise  during  the 
years  1889  to  1900  an  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  15,000/.  nor 
more  than  18,000/. 


If  Statute  B  were  left  to  its  natural  operation  the  maximum 
sum  to  be  raised  in  each  year  between  1888  and  1890  would  be 
18.000/.;  between  1891  and  1893,  24,000/.;  between  1894  and 
1 S96,  30,000/.;  totals  which  give  an  average  income  of  24,000/. 
to  each  of  the  nine  years  between  1888  to  1896,  both  inclusive. 
Instead  of  this  the  Council  propose  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. ;  a 
somewhat  drastic  remedy  when  it  appears,  on  their  own  show¬ 
ing,  that  the  fall  in  the  taxable  income  is  not  more  than  8£ 
per  cent..  Again,  though  “obligations  already  contracted”  are 
set  prominently  in  the  forefront  of  the  Report,  an  examination 
of  the  schedule  appended  to  show  that  16,605/.  Per  annum 
is  really  sufficient,  makes  it  evident  that  the  Council’s  sense  of 
obligation  is  not  strong.  Provision  is  made  for  the  salaries  of 
those  who  will  succeed  the  present  professors,  for  Death  is  not 
to  be  swayed  by  financial  considerations,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
Readers,  Lecturers,  and  Demonstrators  will  be  content  to  serve  for 
the  next  twelve  years  on  their  present  attenuated  salaries.  This 
supposition  becomes  still  more  extraordinary  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  statutes  fix  the  salary  of  a  Reader  at  400/. ;  and  that 
when  the  appointments  were  first  made  (in  1 883)  it  was  specially 
provided,  with  regard  to  the  Reader  in  Botany,  that  his  stipend 
“  be  raised  to  the  normal  amount  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be 
provided  conveniently  for  the  purpose,”  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  same  course  would  be  followed  in  respect  of  the  others. 
The  Lecturers,  again,  are  all  in  receipt  of  the  minimum  salary 
only — namely,  50/. 

_  Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation,  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Board  had  asked  the  Chancellor  to  exercise  the  power  vested 
in  him  by  the  statutes,  and;  authorize  a  diminution  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  for  the  years  1888,  1889,  1890.  The  Chancellor  naturally 
took  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  his  reply  had  not  been 
received  when  the  Council  was  ready  to  report.  That  body,  how¬ 
ever,  affected  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  application  had  been  made 
to  him,  and  issued  their  Report  as  though  lie  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted.  His  answer  arrived,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  day 
before  that  Report  was  discussed,  according  to  custom,  in  the  Arts 
School ;  and  it  was  felt,  except  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  policy  of  retrenchment,  that  a  new 
aspect  was  thereby  given  to  the  whole  question,  for  he  had  decided 
that  lor  the  three  years  specified  the  contribution  should  “  be 
diminished  by  two-fifteentlis  of  the  minimum  amount  named  in 
the  statute  for  those  years.”  Whereupon  the  Financial  Board 
declared  that  only  13,237/.  8s.  3 d.  shall  be  raised  in  the  present 
year,  a  sum  considerably  smaller  than  the  minimum  named  by 
the  Council. 

Again,  the  General  Board  of  Studies,  whose  special  duty  it  is 
“  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  studies  and  examinations  of  the  University,  including  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  institutions,  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  new  institutions,”  have  natu¬ 
rally  felt  it  their  duty  to  interpose,  with  the  view  of  making  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  University  of  such  a 
course  as  that  proposed  by  the  Council.  We  shall  wait  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  Report,  which  will  be  based  on  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Special  Boards,  with  the  greatest  interest.  It 
will  probably  be  published  early  in  next  term.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  those  bodies  will  tamely  acquiesce  in  a  policy  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  certainly  keep  the  University  stationary 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  will  not  improbably  cause  many 
able  men  to  seek  appointments  elsewhere. 

The  question,  we  fully  admit,  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
The  Commissioners  framed  their  statute,  if  not  before  agricultural 
depression  had  begun,  at  any  rate  before  it  had  become  acute. 
But,  as  they  have  themselves  provided  a  means  of  escape  from 
an  excessive  burden  at  any  given  time  by  a  reference  to  the 
Chancellor,  it  seems  needless  to  attempt  such  a  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  Statute  B  as  the  Council  has  suggested.  Moreover, 
had  such  a  course  been  necessary,  it  would  surely  have  been 
wiser  to  consult  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Common  University  Fund  at  a  high  figure.  As 
matters  now  stand  there  is  a  danger  of  dividing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  of  creating  a  feud  of  College 
against  University  to  which  Cambridge  has  hitherto  been  happily 
a  stranger.  The  action  of  the  Chancellor  gives  a  good  excuse  for 
waiting  awhile,  and  perhaps  for  reconsidering  the  principle  of  the 
Report.  For  instance,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that 
some  colleges  have  suffered  severely,  while  others  are  able  to 
maintain  their  dividends  at  the  full  normal  amount,  it  might  be 
arranged  that  the  amount  of  contribution  to  be  paid  should  be 
regulated  from  year  to  year  by  the  amount  of  income  received. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  line  taken  by  the  General  Board 
of  Studies,  to  whose  opinion  the  Council  cannot  fail  to  pay  re¬ 
spectful  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  college  bursars,  soli¬ 
citous  of  large  dividends,  may  urge  the  Council  to  a  spirited 
forward  policy,  and  the  Report  may  be  presented  to  the  Senate  in 
the  course  of  next  term.  If  we  may  fonn  any  opinion  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  discussion  in  the  Arts  School,  as  given  in  the 
University  Reporter,  it  would  hardly  pass  in  its  present  shape; 
but  such  a  discussion  rarely  expresses  the  strength  of  outside 
opinion,  and,  when  college  feeling  is  once  roused,  even  non-resi¬ 
dents  come  up  to  vote  with  alacrity.  A  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  is  surely  the  wisest  course.  If  the  Report  did  pass,  and 
if  the  proposed  new  statute  became  law  (a  far  more  difficult 
operation  to  effect),  we  fear  that  even  those  who  rejoiced  most  at 
first  would  soon  come  over  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  opinion, 
that  a  victory  may  be  worse  than  a  defeat.  The  framers  of  that 
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Report,  intent  on  a  single  idea,  have  lost  sight  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  success.  If  one  statute  may  be  torn  up,  why  not 
another ;  and  if  another,  why  should  not  the  whole  collegiate 
system  be  reformed.  We  are  sincere  friends  to  that  system, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  mistaken  friendship  to  suggest  such 
a  policy  as  is  now  presented  to  the  University.  It  is  too  late 
to  go  hack  to  the  old  days  when  the  colleges  had  usurped 
most  of  the  educational  functions  originally  discharged  by  the 
University,  and  which  it  has  now  resumed,  with  infinite  suc¬ 
cess.  The  present  statutes  were  the  result  of  long  agitation, 
and  should  the  present  attempt  to  curtail  their  operation  he  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  agitation  will  recommence.  There  will  m  due  time 
be  a  new  Commission,  and  the  colleges  will  be  reformed  in  ^  a 
direction  which  the  party  now  dominant  in  the  University  would 
bitterly  regret.  And  yet  they  would  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  it. 


dramatic  author  who  intervenes  at  the  crisis,  and  sends  the 
penitent  burglar  off  the  premises,  Mr.  D.  II.  Harkins  plays  in 
creditable  style.  Under  Mr.  Edward  Germans  direction,  the 
orchestra  gave  an  unusually  attractive  programme  of  music. 


PRINCE  KARL. 


THE  migration  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield’s  company,  on 
Saturday  last,  from  the  Lyceum  to  the  Globe  proved  to  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Gunter’s  lively  and  diverting 
comedy,  Prince  Karl,  which  never  before  moved  so  briskly 
and  brightly.  The  smaller  stage  is  much  better  suited  to  the 
light  and  delicate  humour  of  the  piece.  Mounted  afresh  and 
in  excellent  style,  with  excellent  scenery  by  excellent  artists, 
with  new  and  appropriate  decorations  by  Mr.  Lyon,  Prince 
Karl  has  undergone,  with  the  theatre  itself,  a  transformation 
in  presentment  that  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  delightful.  J-h® 
Globe  hitherto  was  not  one  of  the  most  cheerful  haunts  ot 
the  playgoer.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pleasing, 
in  colour  and  in  lighting.  The  attractive  elements  that  are 
so  irresistible  a  fascination  in  Prince  Karl  are  evolved  solely 
in  the  acting.  Nothing  could  be  looser  or  slighter  than 
the  structure  of  the  piece.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  it 
of  the  many  aspects  ot  interest  and  charm  its  representa¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  his  company  lias  called  forth.  The 
situations  of  the  play,  the  smart  and  droll  dialogue,  the  whimsical 
sketches  of  character,  the  audacious  contempt  for  probability  ot 
every  kind,  conventional  or  realistic,  suggest  nothing  but  farce  ot 
the  ordinary  stage  type.  Farcical,  no  doubt,  it  remains,  hut  the 
farce  is  dashed  with  romance.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  engaging  and 
original  conception  of  the  high-souled  yet  eccentric  hero  is  as 
genuine  an  artistic  creation  as  anything  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  stage.  The  striking  individuality  of  the  actor  s  method  and 
personality  are  convincingly  proclaimed  in  this  piquant  union  of 
humour  and  pathos,  of  romantic  sentiment  and  odd  caprice,  ot 
fantastic  generosity  and  serious  devotion  to  the  family  honour. 
The  graver  characteristics  of  the  Prince’s  nature  are  presented 
with  delicate  effect  in  the  extremely  ludicrous  situation  in  which 
he  is  compelled  to  figure  by  the  varying  and  highly-coloured 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  i  he  complexity  ot  the  case  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  exquisite  art  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  is  admirably 
supported  by  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Carlotta  Lecleicq  as 
the  exuberant  elder  widow,  Mrs.  Lowell,  and  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Cameron  as  the  young  widow.  Miss  May  AA  bitty,  who  made  a 
first  appearance  as  the  Boston  young  lady,  played  with  exhilarating 
archness  and  spirit  in  the  lively  scene  between  the  two  girls. 
Miss  Cameron  has  quite  abandoned  a  certain  restlessness  of 
manner  that  at  first  somewdiat  weakened  her  impersonation  ot 
the  younger  Mrs.  Lowell.  Now  the  part  is  even  more  charmingly 
played  by  reason  of  the  little  additional  concentration  of  force 
and  fervour,  which  was  all  that  was  needed.  The  small  part 
of  the  Bostonian  “  dude,”  undertaken  for  the  first  time  by  Air. 
AVeedon  Grossmith,  was  a  capital  performance.  Mr.  Crompton 
and  Mr.  Frankau  retain  their  original  characters  as  Spartan  Spotts, 
the  adventurous  speculator,  and  Dragon,  the  Chicago  lawyer, 
both  in  their  well-contrasted  styles  being  exceedingly  amusing. 
Kditha’s  Burglar,  which  preceded  Prince  Karl,  is  a  dramatic 
sketch  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clearv,  founded  on  a  story  by  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Burnett,  the  motif  of  which  is  somewhat  incredible,  though 
the  high-flown  sentiment  and  curious  improbability  are  not  likely 
to  vex  the  playgoer’s  conscience,  o\ting  to  the  persuasive  acting 
of  those  concerned  in  the  representation.  Ihe  piece,  indeed, 
over-brims  with  opportunities  for  the  actors.  The  little  girl 
Editha,  who  surprises  the  burglar  in  his  operations,  shows 
him  where  the  plate  is  kept,  and  parts  with  her  own  pet 
treasures  on  the  understanding  that  her  sick  mother  should  not 
be  disturbed,  is  represented  with  charming  naivete  by  Miss 
Lily  Bowman,  an  extremely  juvenile,  yet  to  all  appearances  by 
no  means  inexperienced,  actress.  Her  childish  prattle  about 
burglars,  addressed  to  her  supposed  father,  who  is  inditing  a  play 
on  The  subject,  has  a  wonderful  naturalness  of  tone.  Air.  Lionel 
Brough  as  the  burglar  is  vastly  entertaining  in  the  businesslike 
process  of  “conveying”  and  the  grim  mingling  of  amusement  and 
confusion  betrayed  by  his  first  questioning  of  the  little  heroine. 
Her  innocence  and  care  for  her  sleeping  mother  almost  bring 
about  his  reformation.  Especially  touching  is  her  offering  ol  her 
gold  watch  to  the  hardened  criminal.  But  when  he  discovers,  by 
a  miniature  in  the  child’s  locket,  that  it  is  his  own  daughter, 
whom  he  abandoned  in  years  past,  whose  worldly  goods  he  is 
stealing,  he  is  struck  with  horror,  and  almost  suggests  the 
converted  burglar  of  cheap  fiction.  Air.  Lionel  Brough  enacts 
this  gradual  emotional  transition  with  excellent  skill.  As  the 


THE  SAND-GROUSE  PROTECTION  ACT. 

THE  announcement  that  on  December  24,  the  last  day  of  the 
Session,  the  Sand-grouse  Protection  Act  received  the  Loyal 
Assent  and  became  law,  must  have  given  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
ornithologists,  but  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  birds,  excepting 
possibly  the  bird-stuffers  and  their  patrons,  the  collectors  ot 
“  British  killed”  specimens  of  rare  birds,  ibis  addition  to  the 
Statute-book  is  due  to  the  energy  of  Air.  Sydney  Buxton,  who 
successfully  piloted  the  Bill  through  the  Lower  House,  where, 
mirabile  dicta,  it  met  with  no  opposition.  It  is  excessively  short, 
consisting  only  of  the  Preamble,  which  sets  forth  that  iu  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  sand-grouse,  in  order 
that  it  may,  if  possible,  become  acclimatized  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  one  clause.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  any  one  who 
between  the  1st  of  February,  1889,  and  the  1st  ol  January,  1892, 
shall  knowingly  or  with  intent  kill,  wound,  or  take  any  sand- 
grouse,  or  shall  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  sand-grouse  killed  or 
taken  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  for 
every  bird  so  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  or  exposed  or  offered  lor 
sale,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  pound,  together  with  the  costs  ot 

conviction.  . ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  • 

The  Bill  as  originally  drawn  provided  that  the  close-time 
should  begin  with  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but  m  Committee 
the  Attorney-General,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
objected  to  this,  and  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a  period  o^ 
three  or  four  months  intervening  between  the  passing  of  the  Aco 
and  the  commencement  of  the  close-time.  Eventually  February  r 
was  the  date  agreed  upon.  AVe  are  very  sorry  that  the  alteration 
was  made,  and  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  change ;  tor,  as  dir' 
Buxton  said  in  the  debate,  the  reason  for  making  the  Bill  im¬ 
mediate  was  that  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy  is  going  on  from 
day  to  day.  The  only  effect  of  the  change  will  be  that  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  doing  their  best  to  exterminate  the  sand-grouse 
will  have  a  full  month  longer  in  which  to  cany  on  the  slaughter, 
with  the  result  that,  when  the  Act  comes  into  force,  there  w  ill 
be  so  many  less  birds  to  be  protected.  However,  especially  in 
these  days  of  organized  obstruction,  the  passing  of  the  Act,  even 
in  what  we  cannot  help  calling  its  mutilated  condition,  is  a 
matter  for  the  greatest  congratulation.  AVe  could  wish  that  it 
had  been  possible  to  strengthen  the  measure  in  many  particulars, 
notably  in  the  direction  of  protection  to  the  eggs  as  well  as  to 
the  parent  birds ;  but  this  was  impossible,  for  reasons  given  by 
Air.  Buxton  in  a  letter  to  our  contemporary,  the  Field,  m  which 
he  says Personally,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  a 
larger  penaltv,  to  provide  protection  for  the  eggs  as  well  as  for 
the  birds,  anil  to  enact  that  the  Act  should  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  passed.  But  had  I  attempted  to  make  the  penalty  heavier 
than  in  other  wild  bird  protection  Acts,  or  had  I  attempted  to 
introduce  the  new  principle  of  protection  of  eggs,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  would  have  fallen  through.  Ihe 
difficulties  in  the  wav  of  getting  a  private  Bill  through  at  this 
late  period  of  the  Session  are  very  great  indeed,  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  one  single  member  would  have  been  an  absolute  bar  to 

the  Bill.”  , 

The  smallness  of  the  penalty,  which,  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
Air.  Buxton,  could  not  be  increased,  will,  we  fear,  tend,  to  some 
extent,  to  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  measure,  as  the  market 
value  of  sand-grouse  at  the  present  time  is,  we  believe,  one  guinea 
apiece— a  price  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  increased  as  soon  as  the 
passing  of  this  Act  becomes  generally  known.  _  AN  e  hope,  t  here¬ 
fore,  that  it  will  be  more  strictly  enforced  than  is  the  AN  ild  Birds 
Protection  Act,  and  that  the  certainty  of  conviction  in  the  case 
of  any  one  offering  sand-grouse  for  sale,  with  the  consequent  dis¬ 
agreeable  notoriety,  may,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  ot  the  pena  \ , 
tend  to  discourage  those  who  at  the  present  time  are  making  a 
trade  of  killing  these  birds  on  every  possible  occasion. 

AVe  are  sorry  to  say  that  several  gentlemen  who  pose  as  orni¬ 
thologists  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  render  this  Act  a  ne¬ 
cessity  by  declaring  that  the  sand-grouse  will  inevitably,  even  it 
unmolested,  die  out— one  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
would  happen  before  the  end  of  the  present  year — and  that,  con- 
sequentlv,  110  possible  harm  could  be  done  by  destroying  them. 
AV  he tlier  the  birds  will  stay  with  us  and  breed  in  the  ensuing 
spring  is  a  problem  which  time  alone  can  solve.  That  they  will 
not  die  of  inanition  caused  by  their  changed  conditions  of  life  is 
most  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  which  have 
lately  been  killed  are  not  only  in  better  plumage  than  were  those 
obtained  on  their  first  arrival,  but  are  also  far  heavier  and 
generally  in  better  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number 
that  are  known  to  have  been  killed  since  their  first  appearance  in 
the  early  spring,  there  are,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  a  considerable 
number  still  in  the  country ;  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  protection  Act,  the  great  sand-grouse 
problem  may  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.* 

MOST  readers  of  this  volume,  which  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  American  writers,  shared  by  some  writers  on  America, 
to  mistake  swollen  bigness  for  greatness,  will  be  a  little  repelled 
by  the  portrait  which  stares  at  them  as  they  open  it.  There  is  a 
look  of  boldness  about  it  which  is  not  that  of  candour  or  frank¬ 
ness,  but  rather  that  of  effrontery,  a  kind  of  “  I  challenge  ex¬ 
amination ;  nothing  can  be  proved  ”  air  which  possibly  does  the 
original  injustice.  The  decollete,  long-locked,  smooth-faced  man, 
with  his  hair  combed  behind  his  ears,  and  falling  almost  to  his 
shoulders,  is  not  an  agreeable  object  of  contemplation  either  in 
portraiture  or  in  real  life;  and  this  is  the  image  which  Mr. 
William  C.  Beecher  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  have  placed  before  us.  A  defiant 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  with  a  sub-unctuous  Chadband  element 
qualifying  his  other  qualities,  might  bear  himself  as  Mr.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  represented  as  doing  by  the  artist,  whom  we 
must  suppose  not  to  have  divinely  through  all  hindrance  found  the 
man.  Coleridge,  commenting  on  his  own  countenance,  said  that  it 
combined  the  brow  of  an  archangel  with  the  mouth  of  a  beast ;  and 
this  sentence,  exaggerated  in  both  parts  as  regards  Coleridge,  would 
be  still  more  exaggerated  if  applied  to  Mr.  Ward  Beecher.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  in  contemplating  the  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  which  has  forced  from  us  these  opening  remarks.  Ot  her 
portraits  are  scattered  through  the  volume,  representing  Mr. 
Beecher  in  different  stages  of  his  career,  of  which  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristic  is  that  “  educated  mechanic  ”  air  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  attributed  to  a  now  obsolete,  though  still  living,  poli¬ 
tician.  The  work  abounds  in  illustrations  which  cannot  be  said  to 
illustrate  anything  particular,  except  that  kind  of  relic-worship 
which  characterizes  some  forms  of  American  puritanism  no  less 
than  older  faiths.  Thus  wre  have  an  exact  likeness  of  the  anvil  and 
oak-stump  on  which  Mr.  Beecher’s  grandfather  and  great-grand¬ 
father,  Bavid  and  Nathaniel  Beecher,  worked,  with  a  hammer  and 
horse-shoe,  to  make  it  look  real.  AVe  are  also  favoured  with  an 
interior  view  of  the  “  room  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  was  born,”  as  it 
appeared  some  time  before  or  after  that  event  — for,  as  exhibited  to 
us,  it  is  tenantless.  What  the  motive  is,  unless  it  be  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  first  impressions  made  upon  that  then  unstained 
sheet  of  white  paper,  Air.  Beecher’s  infant  soul,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture.  A  facsimile  of  the  first  letter  which  the  infant 
Beecher  ever  wrote ;  an  old  apple-tree  which  Air.  Beecher  some¬ 
times  honoured  by  sitting  under  it ;  Air.  Beecher  on  his  farm, 
contemplating  articles  of  greengrocery  in  a  cart,  are  among  the 
grotesque  trivialities  which  diversify — we  cannot  say  relieve— the 
letterpress  of  this  volume. 

The  biographers  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  AVe  do  not  refer 
to  the  room  in  which  Air.  Beecher  was  born.  They  trace  Air. 
Beecher  to  his  ancestors  in  the  remotest  discoverable  antiquity. 
In  defiance  of  the  assertion  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  which  was  inspired  by  a 
philosophy  that  knew  not  Darwin  or  Galton,  American  biography 
is  prone  to  insist  that  some  men  are  born  very  much  superior  to 
others.  The  Transatlantic  Boswell  is  seldom  satisfied  unless  he 
has  annexed  his  subject  to  some  great  or  noble  English  family. 
Air.  AVm.  C.  Beecher  and  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville  are  forced  to 
admit  the  Beecher  blacksmiths,  and  they  laudably  make  the  best 
of  them  ;  but  Air.  Beecher  himself  discovered  in  a  record  in  the 
British  Aluseum  that  a  certain  Henry  Beecher  was  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1 570,  and  promptly  adopted  him,  with  as 
good  right,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  Air.  George  Osborne  of  Russell 
Square  adopted  the  arms  of  the  ducal  family  of  Leeds.  Still, 
the  blacksmiths  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  Probably  the  doctrine 
of  heredity  was  never  more  sillily  burlesqued  than  in  the  com¬ 
ment  which  we  annex  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  this 
biography  is  written  : — 

His  [Henry  Ward  Beecher’s]  power  to  strike  heavy  blows,  and  to  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  was  partly  inherited,  and  that  anvil-ring  of  the  fathers 
has  often  been  heard  in  these  latter  d.ays  under  his  sledgehammer  strokes. 
If  the  iron  was  not  hot,  he  heated  it  by  striking,  and  sparks  rtew,  and  men’s 
hearts  and  minds  were  welded  before  he  was  done. 

It  is  with  evident  relief  that  the  biographers  turn  from  the  spear 
side,  or  rather  from  the  anvil  and  hammer  side,  of  the  Beecher 
house  to  the  spindle  side.  His  mother,  Roxana  Foote,  had,  we 
are  complacently  told,  gentle  blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  de¬ 
scended  from  “  J ames  1"  oote,  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  who 
aided  King  Charles  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Royal  oak,  arid  was 
knighted  for  his  loyalty.”  To  impress  this  fact  upon  the  reader’s 
mind,  and  to  balance  the  anvil  and  oak-stump,  on  page  18,  we 
have  an  engraving,  on  page  21,  of  the  “  Foote  coat  of  arms,  with 
an  oak  for  its  crest  and  a  clover  leaf  for  its  quarterings” — the  tree, 
the  biographers  explain,  stood  in  a  field  of  clover— “and  the 
motto,  ‘  Loyalty  and  Truth.’  ”  Hence  it  happens  that  in  Air. 
Henry  AVard  Beecher  the  honest  Puritanism  of  New  England  was 
“  tempered  and  sweetened  by  the  broader  traditions  of  the  more 
aristocratic  blood  of  the  Cavalier.”  Air.  AVard  Beecher  was  good 
enough,  it  seems,  to  acknowledge  that  America  was  but  a  better 
England  transplanted,  and  that  he  was  “  an  Englishman  from  a 
broader  England  ”  than  that  merely  insular  one  which  produced 


*  -f  Biography  of  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  By  VVm.  C.  Beecher 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1888. 


King  Alfred  and  Shakspeare.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  here  the  thin  stream  of  Air. 
Henry  AVard  Beecher’s  life  through  the  swamp  of  comment 
through  which  it  wends  its  way,  sometimes  almost  swallowed  up, 
in  the  pages  of  this  volume.  His  schoolboy  days,  the  jokes  that 
he  joked,  and  the  lessons  that  he  did  not  learn,  are  told  as  if  the 
authors  were  gravely  composing  a  gospel  of  the  infancy.  He 
seems  to  have  led  a  healthy  out-of-doors  sort  of  life  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  village  of  Litchfield  in  which  his  father  preached, 
alternating  the  penalties  of  the  catechism  and  of  going  to  meeting 
with  riding  and  fishing,  and  varying  the  domestic  exercise  of 
sawing  wood  for  household  purposes  with  the  useful  arts  of 
hemming  towels  and  knitting  mittens  and  the  articles  which  in  the 
American  language  are  politely  known  as  suspenders.  Ilis  first 
passion  was  for  the  sea,  and  he  read  with  assiduity  books  of 
maritime  adventure,  and  began  to  study  navigation;  but  the 
inclination,  not  being  thwarted,  died  out.  The  law  by  which  the 
son  of  a  preacher  usually  becomes  a  preacher  eventually  deter¬ 
mined  his  profession.  A  quick,  if  not  very  deep,  religious  feeling 
showed  itself  in  him,  and  he  went  through  the  obligatory  ex¬ 
periences.  He  was  in  due  course  licensed,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  in  Indiana, 
where  he  first  showed  the  gift  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re¬ 
markable  of  unconventional  preaching.  He  joined  journalism 
with  clerical  labour,  being  practically  the  editor,  and  at  any  rate 
the  chief  writer,  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Western  Farmer. 
After  spending  two  years  at  Lawrenceburg,  he  removed  to 
Indianapolis,  where  “  one  fine  Sunday  two  or  more  strangers 
with  an  unmistakable  New  York  air  appeared  in  the  church.” 
The  result  was  Air.  Beecher’s  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  with  which  his  fame  and  labours 
were  for  the  rest  of  his  life  associated. 

The  authors  of  this  biography,  who,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
consider  that  Air.  Beecher  was  to  the  better  England  of  America 
what  King  Alfred  and  Shakspeare  were  to  the  inferior  England 
south  of  the  Tweed,  are  inclined  to  think  that,  after  St.  Paul,  or 
rather  with  St.  Paul,  Air.  Beecher  was,  in  all  essential  points,  the 
greatest  preacher  that  ever  lived.  He  himself  considered  preaching 
his  vocation.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Air.  Beecher  can  properly 
be  called  a  preacher  at  all.  He  was  a  great  stump-orator  in  the 
pulpit,  probably  the  most  popular  stump-orator  who  ever  thumped 
a  cushion.  He  was  a  play-actor  in  the  church,  a  master  of 
the  art  of  dramatic  monologue.  But  preaching,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  used  to  be  understood,  his  sermons  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Awe  and  reverence  seemed  lacking  to  the  man. 
Plymouth  Church  was  the  scene  of  religious  entertainments. 
Dissenting  ministers  in  England,  the  unestablished  clergy  of  the 
United  States,  are  under  the  actor’s  temptation  of  living 
to  please.  Some  pure  and  lofty  characters  are,  no  doubt, 
superior  to  these  degrading  seductions  ;  but  they  appealed,  not 
always  unsuccessfully,  to  the  weakest  points  in  Air.  Beecher’s 
nature,  and  made  clap-trap  and  buffoonery  instruments  too  fre¬ 
quent  with  him.  He  must  “  draw.”  The  sight  of  empty  pews 
probably  affected  him  as  painfully  as  a  row  of  empty  seats  in  the 
stalls  affects  a  popular  actor.  AVhat  he  said  of  himself,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  was  probably  true  of  him  to  the  last: — 
“  I  can  preach  so  as  to  make  people  come  to  hear  me  ;  but  some¬ 
how  I  can’t  preach  them  clear  into  the  kingdom.”  He  was  never 
a  theologian  in  the  sense  in  which  theology  implies  scholarship 
and  critical  faculty,  or  profound  and  exact  philosophic  thought. 
He  was  an  orator  as  the  late  lamented,  and  forgotten,  Air.  George 
Thompson,  and  the  equally  lamented  and  forgotten  Air.  Henry 
Vincent,  were  orators — that  is,  in  the  highest  sense  he.  was 
not  an  orator  at  all.  His  wit  was  that  of  the  Dissenting  tea- 
party  ;  and  his  sentiment  was  of  the  pawing,  sprawling  order 
which  is  most  repulsive  to  a  healthy  mind.  How  far  these  vices 
of  taste  and  intellect  penetrated  into  the  moral  nature  of  the  man 
it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  The  qualities  avhicli  made  the  Tilton 
accusation  more  or  less  plausible  did  not  necessarily  make  it  true. 
In  public  life  it  is  fair  to  add  that  Air.  Beecher  sided  manfully 
with  causes  and  persons  in  their  struggling  and  martyr  period. 
But,  balancing  one  thing  against  another,  we  cannot  profess  to 
have  derived  from  the  study  of  Air.  AVard  Beecher’s  life  and 
labours,  as  recorded  in  this  volume,  the  sense  that  one  of  those 
characters  is  disclosed  to  us  which  add  to  the  types  either  of  the 
saintly  or  the  heroic  life. 


NOVELS.* 

1  A  HE  clever  writer  who  signs  her  work  Violet  Fane  will  not, 
-  we  think,  find  her  literary  reputation  advanced  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  her  latest  novel.  She  has  judiciously  selected  the 
season  for  its  appearance.  AVhether  by  reason  of  the  enforced 
idleness  of  holidays,  or  the  long  dark  evenings,  or  the  prevalent 
fog,  or  mince-pies,  or  what  not,  Christmas  seems  to  be  the  ac¬ 
cepted  time  for  tales  of  horror.  It  may  be  that  some  traces  of 
haste  and  carelessness  evident  in  The  Story  of  Helen  Davenant 


*  The  Story  of  Helen  TJavemnt.  By  Violet  Fane.  3  vols.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1889. 

On  the  Wrong  Tacit.  By  A.  E.  Wilton.  Bristol  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1888. 

Uncle  Bipcr  of  Bi/ter’s  Hill.  An  Australian  Novel.  By  Tasma. 
London  :  TrUbner  A. Co.  i83g. 
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are  due  to  the  desire  to  get  it  out  at  the  right  moment.  The 
taste  which  is  critical  in  June  swallows  wholesale  at  the  end  of 
December.  Helen  Davenant’s  story,  which  she  tells  herself,  is 
one  of  murder  and  mysticism.  Murder  is,  of  course,  a  perpetually 
fresh  and  delightful  subject ;  but  the  special  form  of  mysticism 
employed  here — the  mesmeric,  the  volitional,  the  biological,  or 
however  it  may  be  defined— has  been  worn  rather  thin  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  fiction.  No  one  has  ever  clearly  explained  why  it  is 
that  people  who  lecture  and  talk  about  mesmerism  are  bores. 
They  are  ;  and  there  is  no  greater  bore  in  a  novel  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  magnetic  eyes  who  goes  about  willing  things  and 
trying  to  compel  people  to  do  what  they  don’t  want  to  do.  One 
reason  is  that  these  magicians  are  so  universally  ineffectual. 
They  seldom  get  anything  done,  they  never  will  themselves  out 
of  scrapes,  or  succeed  in  becoming  younger  or  more  beautiful  or 
richer  than  circumstance  has  intended.  W  hat  is  the  use  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  inherited  family  power  of  will  if  you  can’t  do 
anything  useful  for  yourself  with  it.  The  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  and  spirited  manner  of  Violet  Fane  have  been  weighted  by 
the  dreariness  of  a  being  of  this  kind,  a  Polish  Prince,  who  utters 
the  old  remarks  on  Spiritualism,  Electro-biology,  and  volition  in 
the  elaborate  language  of  a  foreigner  who  speaks  English  better 
than  one  of  ourselves.  Almost  every  one  in  Helen  Davenant’s 
story  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (as  they  ought  to  do  in  a 
Christmas  book),  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  most  of  them 
narrate  them  in  a  more  lively  fashion  than  Prince  Hugo  does. 
He  had  a  murder  on  his  mind,  it  is  true,  still  he  might  have 
been  a  little  more  cheerful  over  it  now  and  then.  One  might 
wonder  at  the  influence  the  Prince  gains  in  a  single  inter¬ 
view  over  Miss  Davenant,  were  it  not  that  the  young  lady  her¬ 
self  is  of  such  a  remarkably  “  coming-on”  disposition.  To 
say  the  truth,  a  less  engaging  young  woman  than  Helen 
Davenant  we  have  seldom  encountered.  The  author  has  omitted 
to  throw  round  the  figure  of  the  girl  the  graces  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  candour  which  would  have  isolated  her  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  unpleasantness  in  which  she  moves.  Helen  tells  her 
story  with  a  bald  matter-of-factness  which  leaves  aside  every 
touch  of  idealism,  and  yet  does  not  reach  the  vitality  ot  the  best 
realistic  writers.  She  is  surrounded  by  an  immoral  imbroglio, 
and  she  is  emphatically  in  and  of  it.  Her  earliest  childish 
experience  is  connected”  with  immoral  intrigue,  involving  the 
character  of  her  mother,  and  in  almost  the  last  scene  she  is 
defending  herself  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  mistress  of  the 
man  who  is  really  her  father.  Her  life  between  has  been  in 
keeping  with  these  painful  experiences.  The  excuse  for  present¬ 
ing  the  world  with  so  unpleasant  a  view  of  its  possibilities  would 
lie  in  making  Helen  pure  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  this  has  not 
been  done.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  book,  which  has  other 
faults — faults  of  construction  and  faults  of  taste.  Violet  Fane  is 
a  clever  writer  and  has  written  clever  books.  We  by  no  means 
imply  that  cleverness  is  absent  from  The  Story  of  Helen.  Davenant, 
but  qualities  are  absent  from  it  which  are  more  important  than 
cleverness. 

On  the  Wrong  Taclc,  with  its  satiny  cover,  clear  type,  and  com¬ 
pact  lightness,  is  a  delightful  volume  for  the  hand.  The  only 
objectionable  external  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  price  is 
marked,  making  it  rather  resemble  a  packet  of  grocery.  The 
nautical  title  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
admiral  in  the  story,  and  also  a  yacht,  or  it  may  be  intended  to 
hint  that  Mr.  Noel  Gofl’e  was  on  the  wrong  tack  when  he  married 
Miss  Christabel  Burgoyne,  being  at  the  time  much  in  love  with 
Miss  Geraldine  Moore.  As,  however,  Christabel  was  really  a  far 
more  amusing  companion  than  the  queenly  Geraldine,  and  as 
Noel  soon  came  to  love  his  little  wife  beyond  all  things  on  earth, 
it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  so  altogether  left  to  himself  as  the 
title  would  imply.  It  is  a  pretty  story,  brightly  written  and  full 
of  lively  incident  and  natural  clever  talk.  The  Fortress,  the  house 
Admiral  Causton  built  for  himself  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  was 
architecturally  eccentric,  being  not  only  unlike  any  other  house 
ever  designed,  but  also  completely  comfortable  and  commodious 
within.  Here  dwelt  the  pretty  Christabel  with  her  uncle  the 
Admiral  and  her  cousin  Dick,  and  all  were  happy  until  Miss 
Geraldine  Moore  came  down  from  London  to  paint  the  panels  of 
the  Admiral’s  numerous  doors.  Mr.  Noel  Gott’e,  a  writer  of  plays, 
but  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  also  arrives  from  town, 
and  then  begin  the  complications  of  love.  All  three  gentlemen  are 
immediately  enamoured  of  the  stately  Geraldine,  although  Christabel 
is  really  much  the  nicer  of  the  two.  IIow  the  fortunes  of  the 
five  people  concerned  are  evolved  we  must  leave  to  the  reader  to  dis¬ 
cover  ;  but  a  notice  of  the  clever  little  novel  cannot  be  concluded 
without  pointing  out  to  the  author  how  much  she  jars  the  sense 
of  proportion  and  harmony  by  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  which 
ends  the  life  of  Christie.  The  incident  is  so  peculiar  that  we  are 
led  to  conclude  it  has  actually  happened  to  some  one  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  writer  ;  but  that  does  not  mend  the  matter.  A  thing 
which  would  be  bad  in  invention  is  not  helped  by  being  true  in 
fact.  It  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  butterfly  existence  of  pretty 
Christie,  and  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  sprightly  story. 
Christie  should  have  lived  to  help  to  brighten  a  dull  world ;  but 
were  she  to  die  she  should  have  died  otherwise.  The  descriptions 
of  Stockholm  (where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goffe  spend  their  honeymoon) 
and  Swedish  scenery  are  good. 

Here  is  a  book  which  calls  itself  an  “  Australian  novel,”  which 
has  a  graceful  little  sketch  of  a  gum-tree  and  other  foreign 
growths  across  the  title-page,  and  is  signed  Tasma.  All  these 
indications  may  indubitably  point  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the 


colonial  origin  both  of  book  and  author.  Yet  might  Uncle  Piper  of 
Piper' s  Hill  have  been  written  by  any  one  with  no  wider  knowledge 
of  Australia  than  may  be  gained  by  a  voyage  there  and  back,  and 
a  brief  residence  in  Melbourne,  with  the  eyes  of  intelligence  kept 
open.  Here  are  do  black  men  (we  are,  we  believe,  safe  in  the 
impression  that  no  cult  ivated  Bushman  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  candidate  for  any  English  constituency),  no  bush,  no  kangaroo, 
no  “  Coo-ee.”  Ali  the  personages,  except  a  boy  and  girl  bom  out 
there  of  English  parents,  are  English,  who  have  gone  to  Australia 
at  different  times  for  different  reasons.  This  is  nothing  against  the 
story  being  smart  and  clever,  nor  against  its  being,  in  its  neat  single 
volume  and  clear  small  type,  a  good  companion  for  a  long  December 
evening.  Tasino.  is  at  once  a  connoisseur  and  an  amateur  oi 
feminine  beauty.  On  board  the  sailing-vessel  which  is  taking  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lydiat  out  for  a  long  sea  voyage  is  found  Miss  Sara 
Cavendish,  'whose  statuesque  developments  are  detailed  with 
colour  and  minuteness.  Mr.  Lydiat  is  the  austerest  oi  curates, 
but  he  is  human,  and  before  Melbourne  is  reached  Sara  s  sea- 
green  eyes  have  settled  his  affair.  Arrived  safely  at  Pipers 
Hill,  whose  proprietor,  “  Uncle  Piper,”  holds  relationship  of 
one  kind  or  another  with  all  the  people  concerned,  a  rival 
beauty  is  introduced,  or  one  who  would  be  a  dangerous  rival 
were  not  her  style  so  different  as  to  make  her,  on  the  whole, 
rather  becoming  to  the  splendid  Sara.  Miss  Laura  Piper  is  a 
Dresden  china  beauty,  who  makes  a  striking  picture,  like  a  “  deli¬ 
cious  jumble”  by  Turner,  as  she  trips  across  the  lawn  in  a  blue 
and  pink  satin  Watteau  dressing-gown  and  satin  shoes 
with  high  heels.  Uncle  Piper  calls  her  a  “  painted  Poll,”  but 
that  is  only  the  candour  of  a  relative.  Prettier,  however, 
than  either  the  divine  Sara  or  the  painted  Laura  is  Louey,  Mr. 
Piper’s  little  daughter,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  most  tenderly  drawn, 
natural  little  creature  to  be  found.  Little  Louey  is  a  gem  of  a 
child,  sweet,  affectionate,  and  wistfully  earnest  in  her  anxiety 
that  every  one  will  be  happy  and  at  peace.  Tasma  is  fond  of 
French  quotations,  and  there  is  one  he  might  as  well  add  to  his 
collection,  ungracious  and  even  unjust  as  it  seems  to  suggest  it — 
“  L’art  d’ennuyer  c’est  de  tout  dire.  ’  Ilis  novel  is  so  tar  from 
being  tiresome  that  no  harm  can  be  done  bv  hinting  a  suspicion 
that  " some  curtailment  would  have  improved  it.  It  is  not  too 
long,  but  it  takes  too  long  in  the  telling.  There  are  not  too  many 
people  ;  but  we  are  told  too  much  about  them,  especially  as 
Tasma  has  the  faculty  of  making  them  speak  very  intelligently 
and  appropriately  for  themselves.  The  gift  of  language  which 
the  author  undoubtedly  possesses  has  been  a  little  abused  in  the 
descriptive  portions.  It  is  always  bright  and  vivid,  but  there  is 
a  little  too  much  of  it. 


DANTE  FOR  SCHOOLBOYS.* 

IT  is  not  long  since  the  famous  poem  of  Dante  was,  in  the 
main,  treated  in  Italy  very  much  as  many  of  our  great  classics 
still  are  in  England — that  is  to  say,  that  everybody  praised  what 
very  few  took  the  trouble  to  read.  It  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  a 
changed  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  greatest  poet  of  me¬ 
dieval  or  modern  times  to  find  that  so  able  a  writer  as  Signor  de 
Gubematis  thinks  it  worth  while  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  for  the  special  use  of  the  young  people  of 
Italy.  This  inexpensive  little  volume,  dealing  with  the  Purgatorio 
only,  is  the  second  instalment,  following  a  similar  volume,  in 
which  the  Paradiso  was  treated— this  reverse  order  being  wisely 
adopted  by  the  commentator  on  the  ground  that  the  boy  should 
first  become  acquainted  with  “  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  Dante’s 
Paradise  before  being  saddened  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
horrors  of  his  Hell.”  The  Purgatorio  forms  the  natural  link  be¬ 
tween  the  glorious  bliss  of  the  one  and  the  black,  hopeless  gloom 
of  the  other.  The  method  adopted  by  Signor  de  Gubematis  is  to 
place  at  the  begimiing  of  each  canto  an  ample  “Argument,” 
giving  its  general  subject ;  and  further,  at  intervals  through  the 
text,  are  rather  lengthy  paraphrases,  with  which  are  worked 
up  such  explanatory  amplifications  as  in  most  editions  are  given  in 
the  form  of  footnotes.  This  method  has  both  advantages  and 
drawbacks.  On  the  one  hand  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  occurs 
twice  over,  and  so  causes  a  waste  of  paper  and  type ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  text-book  for  boys 
not  to  have  to  rely  on  footnotes,  which  can  so  easily  be  passed 
over.  In  comparing  Signor  de  Gubernatis’s  paraphrase  with  the 
original,  it  is  very  striking  to  note  how  far  modem  Italian 
has  strayed  from  the  vigorous  classical  terseness  of  the  “lingua 
,  Latina  ”  of  Dante,  nearly  double  the  space  being  required  in  the 
modem  paraphrase  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original,  without 
counting  the  explanatory  additions.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  best  method  for  assisting  the  student  is  not 
that  adopted  by  M.  Lubin  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the 
Commedia,  printed  at  Padua  in  1 88 1 .  Instead  of  a  paraphrase, 
M.  Lubin  simply  gives  Dante’s  words,  arranged  in  their  logical 
order  as  if  in  prose,  with  a  very  few  words,  or  brief  sentences, 
supplied  here  and  there,  in  places  where  the  poet’s  love  for  brevity 
of  expression  has  led  to  obscurity  of  meaning.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  this  simple  rearrangement  of  the  order  of  the  words 
does  to  make  difficult  passages  intelligible,  even  without  any 
further  aid. 

As,  however,  Signor  de  Gubernatis’s  edition  is  meant  specially 


*  It  Purgatorio  di  Dante  dichiarato  ai  giovani.  Da  Angelo  de 
Gubematis.  Firenze :  Niccolai. 
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for  the  young,  it  is  possible  that  his  more  cumbrous  method  is 
the  better  one.  A  great  deal  of  useful  historical  information  is 
interwoven  with  the  paraphrase,  so  that  this  edition  will  be  of 
use  to  the  English  student,  whether  young  or  old,  as  well  as  to 
the  Italian  schoolboy. 


FREDERICK,  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  EMPEROR.* 

THIS  brief  biogTaphy  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  written 
at  the  request  of  his  widow  by  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd.  It  was 
written  for  popular  reading,  with  a  benevolent  purpose.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  many  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  which  the  Imperial  pair  were  concerned  in  founding.  Brief 
the  biography  is,  consequently  the  events  of  the  Emperor’s  life 
are  sketched  in  outline,  and  well-informed  people  will  learn  little 
which  they  did  not  know  before.  But  the  work  within  its 
narrow  limits  is  satisfactorily  done,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
its  subject.  Of  course  its  chief  value  and  interest  are  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  evidently  been  directly  inspired  by  the 
Empress.  The  vexed  political  questions  which  have  been  excit¬ 
ing  North  Germany  of  late  are  carefully  avoided,  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  painful  details  of  the  lingering  mortal  illness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  pleasing  reminiscences  and  interest¬ 
ing  facts,  for  which  Mr.  Rodd  must  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Emperor's  life-companion  and  confidante.  He  has  sketched 
a  singularly  noble  nature  with  a  sympathetic  touch,  and  we 
are  made  to  regret  the  more  that  a  career  so  full  of  promise 
should  have  been  cut  short  just  as  the  wide  opportunities  were 
opening  for  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  had  been  specially 
training  himself.  As  a  soldier  he  showed  the  courage  and 
martial  instincts  of  his  family,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  inhe¬ 
rited  some  share  of  the  strategical  talent  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  credit  was 
due  to  him  in  campaigns  directed  by  a  Moltke,  and  in  which 
he  had  advisers  like  Yon  Blumenthal  on  his  staff.  But  we  are 
assured  that,  recognizing  the  emergency,  his  personal  initiative 
pressed  forward  the  famous  forced  march  which  won  the  deci¬ 
sive  victory  of  Sadowa ;  and  when  it  was  a  question  of  surround¬ 
ing  the  last  French  army  in  Sedan,  it  was  he  who  insisted  that 
his  army  corps  should  be  directed  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
France,  suspending  in  the  meantime  the  advance  upon  Baris, 
lie  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  arts  of  conciliation  and  of 
winning  the  affections  of  the  men  under  his  command.  He  found 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  because  they  felt  that  his 
consideration  and  sympathy  were  genuine.  The  story  is  told 
again — so  now  we  know  that  it  is  not  apocryphal — how  after  the 
battle  of  Worth  he  came  on  an  honest  Bavarian  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  into  a  garden  enclosure  for  a  quiet  breakfast.  The  Crown 
Prince  spoke  kindly  to  the  man,  who,  carrying  his  hand  to  the 
salute,  broke  out  enthusiastically,  “  If  only  we  had  had  your 
Royal  Highness  to  lead  us  in  1 866,  you  would  have  seen  how 
we  would  have  crushed  those  cursed  Prussians.”  It  is  added : — 
“  I  never,”  said  the  Crown  Prince,  “  received  a  compliment  that 
pleased  me  better.”  Soldier  as  he  was,  he  detested  war,  and  inva¬ 
riably  sought  to  play  the  part  of  pacificator.  “  You  have  never  seen 
war,”  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  somebody  who  was  talking  of  it 
lightly,  “  or  you  could  never  pronounce  that  word  so  calmly.” 
And,  as  he  knew  how  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers,  so,  in  time 
of  peace,  during  his  progresses  through  the  Southern  States,  his 
stately  appearance  and  kindly  manners  excited  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  wherever  he  went.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  personal 
fascination  he  exercised  did  much  to  cement  the  German  Empire. 
As  for  the  heroism  with  which  he  bore  up  against  his  protracted 
sufferings,  and  the  resignation  with  which  he  awaited  the  inevi¬ 
table  end,  of  these  we  need  say  nothing. 

As  is  the  custom  with  the  Hohenzollerns,  he  was  bred  a  soldier 
from  his  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  received  his  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  of  the  Guard.  “You  are  but  a  little 
fellow  as  yet,  Fritz,”  said  his  uncle,  the  King ;  “  but  do  your  best 
to  get  to  know  these  gentlemen,  and  some  day  you  will  be  their 
overseer,  however  much  they  may  now  be  over  you.”  The  close 
friendship  with  his  cousin,  Frederick  Charles,  was  formed  in 
childhood,  and  the  two  Princes,  who  were  made  Field-Marshals 
on  the  same  day,  had  been  constant  companions  in  their  games 
and  drill.  When  he  studied,  at  Berne,  for  English  language 
and  literature,  he  was  under  Mr.  Copland  Perry,  who  was  then 
resident  there.  He  informed  himself  carefully  about  English  poli¬ 
tics  and  social  life ;  he  exercised  himself  in  writing  imaginary 
letters  to  statesmen  and  leaders  of  English  society;  and  he 
mastered  our  language  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
speak  in  public. with  fluency.  We  are  told  he  was  very  proud  of 
a  speech  delivered  at  a  Royal  Academy  dinner.  He  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  on  a  visit  to  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pius  IX.,  who  is  said  to  have  retained  a  warm  regard  for  him  to 
the  last,  notwithstanding  the  quarrels  over  the  Kulturkampf. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  first  interview.  His  Holiness 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  be  kissed.  The  Prince,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  Protestant  Power,  declined  the  proffered  salute, 
but  seized  the  anointed  hand  and  cordially  shook  it.  Far  from 
being  offended,  the  Pope  appreciated  the  humour  of  the  thing; 
but  at  subsequent  meetings  he  took  care  to  keep  the  hand  that 
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had  been  profaned  behind  his  back.  When  at  Paris  in  1857 
the  Prince  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  in  a  letter  from  her  there  is  an  interesting  pas¬ 
sage,  read  by  the  light  of  future  events.  “  The  Prince  is  .  .  . 
chivalrous  in  manner  and  with  a  touch  of  Ilamlet  about  him. 
Ilis  companion,  a  General  Moltke,  is  a  gentleman  of  few  words, 

I  but  nothing  less  than  a  dreamer ;  always  attentive  and  com¬ 
manding  attention,  he  surprises  you  by  the  most  striking  ob- 
1  serrations.”  In  1850  the  Prince  was  married;  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  account  of  how  his  passion  had  surprised  him  into  a 
j  symbolical  proposal  on  the  moors  at  Balmoral,  lie  presented 
the  Princess  Royal  with  a  sprig  of  white  heather ;  the  young 
people  understood  each  other;  and  the  announcement  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  of  a  veritable  love-match  which  was  being  dragged  out  as 
an  affair  of  formal  negotiation.  The  newly-married  couple  drove 
away  from  Buckingham  Palace  in  a  heavy  snowstorm ;  “  but  ” — 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  sentence  was  dictated  by  the  Empress — 
“  they  drove  in  open  carriages  to  see  the  last  of  home.” 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1862,  the  beginning  of  “the  extra¬ 
ordinary  decade  which  terminated  with  the  declaration  of  the 
German  Empire,”  when  Bismarck  had  been  charged  with  the 
virtual  dictatorship  of  Prussia,  we  are  told,  “  it  may  be  placed 
here  on  record  that,  through  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
followed,  he  ”  (the  Prince)  “  never  broke  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  to  refrain  from  any  open  expression  of 
opinion  and  from  taking  any  active  part  in  political  life.” 
“  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  he  cheerfully  and  loyally  carried  out  the 
arduous  duties  which  it  fell  to  him  to  perform.”  We  must  not 
infer  from  that  that  his  Royal  father  treated  him  with  any  sort 
of  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
perfect  confidence  between  them,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  war  there  was  a  striking  scene  in  the  Berlin  railway 
station,  when  the  Prince  read  to  the  King,  by  the  flickering  light 
of  a  gas-jet,  the  momentous  despatch  from  Paris  which  announced 
the  stormy  meeting  in  the  French  Chamber.  The  King  exclaimed 
at  once  that  the  message  could  only  be  answered  by  mobilization, 
adding,  “  In  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  ready  to  sign  the  necessary 
papers.”  Bismarck,  as  we  know,  had  determined  upon  war  with 
Austria,  being  persuaded  that  delay  might  be  dangerous  to  his 
schemes,  if  not  fatal.  The  Crown  Prince  was  probably  ignorant 
of  the  innermost  mind  of  the  Minister.  At  all  events  he  exerted 
his  whole  influence  for  peace,  and  seemingly  had  hopes  that  the 
war  might  be  averted.  When  he  left  Berlin  to  take  command  of 
his  corps  the  parting  was  specially  trying,  for  his  wife  was  nursing 
their  dying  child.  After  that  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  he 
was  charged  with  the  congenial  work  of  conciliation.  He  went 
about  in  the  newly-confederated  provinces,  inspecting  the  troops 
and  visiting  the  cities,  and  seeking  “  to  temper  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  surrender  by  raising  the  ideal  of  an  United  Fatherland.” 
It  is  possible  that,  had  those  tours  not  been  undertaken,  the 
French  Emperor  might  not  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the 
calculations  which  reckoned  on  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  alliance, 
of  Southern  Germany. 

A  pilgrimage  the  Prince  undertook  to  the  Holy  Land  shows 
the  contemplative  side  of  a  deeply  religious  nature.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  his  diary : — “I  shall  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  forget 
that  first  evening  in  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Here  the  spirit  could  lift 
itself  over  earthly  things,  and  dwell  uninterruptedly  in  those 
thoughts  which  move  the  heart  of  every  Christian  when  he  looks 
back  on  that  great  work  of  redemption  which  found  upon  this 
hallowed  spot  its  loftiest  expression.”  But  his  was  no  mere  senti¬ 
mental  piety  ;  it  took  a  variety  of  practical  shapes,  and  brought 
its  reward  in  this  world.  During  the  war  with  France,  with  his 
wife,  he  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  works  of  beneficence  that 
might  bring  relief  to  the  war’s  victims.  “  In  the  hospitals  the 
wounded  seem  to  forget  their  pain  when  he  draws  near,  and  many 
in  their  delirium  could  speak  of  nothing  but  their  leader.”  As 
for  his  influence  with  the  troops  in  the  field,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  letter  written  by  a  Bavarian  officer  : — “It  is  the  Crown 
Prince  that  we  have  to  thank  for  the  brotherly  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  troops,  for  Prussians  and  Bavarians  going 
arm-in-arm.  Even  the  private  soldiers  are  made  his  comrades 
for  life  and  death ;  he  speaks  to  them  with  such  an  unmistakable 
ring  of  personal  interest  and  with  such  a  genial  manner  that  the 
fellows’  hearts  go  out  to  him  every  time.”  Another  reason  for 
this  attachment  was  that  they  knew  he  not  only  abstained  from 
self-indulgence  when  campaigning,  but  shared  their  simple  fare, 
and  even  in  some  measure  their  privations.  In  peace,  as  in 
war,  he  was  unostentatious,  genial,  and  condescending.  In  their 
palace  at  Berlin  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  wife  set  an  unwelcome 
example  to  the  Prussian  aristocracy,  who  stood  severely  on  their 
caste  and  their  quarterings.  Any  one  with  claims  of  any  kind 
to  distinction  was  welcomed,  without  regard  to  birth  or  political 
opinion.  The  book  concludes  with  some  mention  of  the  charities 
in  which  he  interested  himself,  and  with  a  very  slight  notice  of 
his  fatal  illness  ;  and  we  may  end  by  calling  attention  to  a  touch 
of  self-revelation  that  seems  to  us  wonderfully  significant.  “After 
his  death"  was  found  in  a  little  pocket-book  which  he  carried  with 
him  on  that  day  ”  (the  Queen’s  Jubilee)  “  the  following  entry” — 
the  entry  was  the  result  of  his  observations  as  he  rode  in  the 
procession — “  ‘  The  ambulance  arrangements,  the  drinking-troughs 
for  horses  and  dogs,  and  the  cabmen’s  shelters  in  the  streets  of 
London.’” 
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RANCH  LIFE* 

IF  it  be  true  that  ranching— i.e.  stock-raising  on  the  plains— is, 
in  its  present  form,  doomed,  and  can  hardly  outlive  the 
century,  all  the  more  grateful  ought  we  to  be  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  having  stereotyped  its  essential  features  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  us  in  so  attractive  a  form  as  the  present  volume. 
Like  all  publications  of  the  Century  Company,  it  combines  the 
highest  excellences  of  letterpress  and  engraving,  while  Mr. 
Frederic  Remington’s  drawings,  both  of  man  and  beast,  are  at 
once  true  to  nature  and  admirably  selected  types  of  Western  life 
and  its  surroundings.  Every  line  in  them  tells,  every  attitude 
is  characteristic  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  at  Ins  best 
in  delineating  the  exceedingly  uncomfortable  curve  of  a  bucking- 
bronco  with  the  attitude  necessary  for  sitting  it  in  safety,  or  m 
a  character-sketch  like  that  entitled  “  W  liich  is  the  bad  man  ?  on 
page  ioo.  About  half  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  volume  is  taken  up 
with  descriptions  of  a  ranchman’s  summer  and  winter  work  in 
looking  after  his  stock ;  twochapters  are  devoted  to  Frontier  Types, 
and  the  relation  of  red  and  white  men  on  the  border ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  sport  among  the  big  game 
both  of  crag  and  prairie,  not  undertaken  solely  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  chase,  but  in  great  measure  for  the  necessary  purpose  of 
supplying  the  larder  with  Iresh  meat.  The  sporting  portion  ol 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  book  forms  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  sumptuous 
volumes  on  Rod  and  Gun  in  America,  issued  four  years  ago  from 
the  same  press. 

The  stock-grazing  district  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the  arid 
belt  which  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  continent,  a  district 
unadapted  for  agriculture,  and  in  which  stock-raising  is  the  sole 
industry,  unless  it  be  in  the  mountainous  part,  where  there  is 
mining.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  more  cattle  are  to  be 
found  here  than  elsewhere ;  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
shows,  being  the  truth,  for  far  more  are  raised  on  the  small  thick- 
lying  farms  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  winter  food  can  be 
grown,  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  vast  barren 
ranches  of  the  North-West.  The  portion  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
treats  is  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  Here,  except  in  spring, 
the  grass  is  short  and  scanty,  and  there  is  no  timber  except  along 
the  beds  of  the  streams.  The  land  consists  of  vast  stretches  ot 
rolling  prairie,  broken  occasionally  by  abrupt  hills  with  deep 
winding  valleys,  or  crossed  by  lines  of  arid  buttes.  By  degrees 
the  country  gets  settled  up,  and  roads  are  established  from  one 
ranch  to  another,  following  probably  the  deep  trails  made  by  the 
vanished  buffaloes.  The  ranching  industry  itself  has  been  copied 
from  the  despised  Mexicans  ;  the  terms  and  practices  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  largely  of  Spanish  origin,  the  former  having  been  often 
somewhat  perverted  in  process  of  adoption.  In  Mexico,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  rancho  always  means  a  small  farm  as  distinguished  from 
a  large  one,  which  is  called  a  hacienda ;  a  Dakota  ranchman  is,  there¬ 
fore,^  very  different  individual  from  a  Mexican  “  rancliero.”  The 
bit  with  solid  iron  ring  for  curb,  the  saddle  with  high  pommel  and 
cantle,  the  huge  blunt  spurs  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  are  all  in¬ 
stanced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  showing  their  Spanish-American 
ancestry;  as  also  the  chaparreras,  or  fringed  leathern  leggings,  which 
either  he  or  the  cowboys  have  somehow  corrupted  into  chaperajos. 
The  saddle,  however,  used  on  the  plains  has  two  girths,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  while  the  Mexicans  only  use  a  single  broad  girth. 
Another  slight  difference  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  that  the 
plainsmen  never  use  the  Spanish  word  “  lasso,”  which  survives  in 
California,  but  always  employ  the  word  “  rope,”  whether  as  noun 
or  verb.  This,  however,  is  but  a  literal  translation  of  the  word 
“  reata,”  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  Mexico  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  “  lasso.” 

The  available  country  is  already  so  largely  taken  up  that  the 
best  days  of  ranching  are,  no  doubt,  over,  and  the  majority  even 
of  those  who  are  still  in  the  business  have  ceased  to  make  money. 
The  great  free  ranches,  with  their  barbarous,  if  fascinating,  sur¬ 
roundings,  mark  a  primitive  stage  of  existence  which  must  pass 
away  with  the  onward  spread  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  those  who  have  felt  the  charm  of  its  bold  restless 
freedom  and  abounding  vigour  must  regret  its  disappearance. 
Those  who  succeed  best,  whether  as  ranch-owners  or  as  cowboys 
who  work  under  them,  are  those  who  have  been  regularly  bred 
and  brought  up  to  the  business.  It  is  not  to  be  learned  in 
a  few  months  of  summer  outing,  but  only  by  a  long  and 
painful  apprenticeship,  involving  endurance  of  hard  fare,  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat  and  cold,  and  month  after  month  of  the  dullest 
monotony.  With  all  their  roughnesses,  cowboys  are  always 
friendly  and  hospitable  to  chance  acquaintances,  and  are  the 
most  determined  and  effective  foes  of  real  law-breakers.  Few 
of  the  outrages  imputed  to  them  in  Eastern  papers  are  their 
handiwork;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  idle  roughs  and 
criminals  who  always  haunt  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  To 
each  other  the  cowboys  are  known  only  by  their  first  name,  with 
perhaps  some  descriptive  prefix,  such  as  the  brand  of  the  ranch 
for  which  they  are  working.  Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  overheard  a 
casual  remark  to  the  effect  that  “  Bar  Y  Harry  ”  had  married 
“the  Seven  Open  A  girl,”  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  ranchman.  The  great  danger  threatening  the 
stock-raising  industry  in  the  North-West  is  overstocking  ;  where 
no  food  is  put  up  for  winter  use,  and  beasts  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  bitter  winter,  they  must  have  grass  that  has 
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not  been  eaten  down  short  in  the  summer.  To  ensure  this  each 
beast  requires  an  av£*rageof  about  twenty-five  acres,  which  means 
that  a  range  of  ten  miles  square  will  keep  between  two  and  three 
thousand  head  of  stock  only.  If  more  are  put  on,  a  severe  winter 
kills  off,  perhaps,  three-quarters  of  the  whole  number.  In  the 
North-West  the  stockmen  have  “  free  grass  ” — that  is,  they  rarely 
own  more  than  small  portions  of  the  land  over  which  their  cattle 
range,  the  Government  refusing  to  sell,  except  in  small  lots  of 
land  actually  cleared  and  occupied.  Hence  portions  of  a  ranch 
may  at  any  time  be  “pre-empted ”  by  new  settlers  for  farms  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  land  is  so  little  adapted  for  this  that  the  stock- 
men  fear  each  other  more  than  they  do  new  farmers,  especially 
as  the  law  obliges  the  latter  to  fence  in  their  clearings  against 
their  neighbour’s  stock.  As  there  is  practically  no  fencing,  the 
man  who  overstocks  his  own  ranch  damages  his  neighbours  as 
much  as  himself ;  the  only  protection  against  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  where  cattle  wander  intermixed  over  the  ranges, 
the  ranchmen  must  combine  if  they  wish  to  work  effectively  ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  refuse  to  work  with  any  one  who  puts 
in  too  much  stock.  During  summer,  in  addition  to  the  work  ol 
the  annual  “  round-up,”  there  is  always  plenty  to  be  done. 
Some  hands  may  have  to  ride  off*  to  look  for  lost  horses,  otheis 
to  drive  in  and  brand  calves  that  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
“  round-up,”  or  to  get  some  animal  out  of  a  bog-hole.  During 
the  spring,  as  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  soil,  there  is  always  con¬ 
siderable  loss  from  beasts  getting  mired  through  their  eagerness 
for  water.  After  the  midday  meal,  the  time  of  which  depends 
on  when  the  morning’s  work  is  done,  the  afternoon  is  generally 
devoted  to  tasks  nearer  home — as,  for  instance,  to  breaking  in  a 
new  horse.  Mr.  Roosevelt  preferred  doing  this  with  his  own 
men,  who  could  give  more  time  to  it,  and  therefore  do  it  more 
effectually,  than  the  professional  rough-rider ;  the  latter,  who  is 
termed  a  “  bronco-buster,”  has  to  work  by  violent  methods,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  time  at  his  command.  The  first  lesson 
that  a  colt  has  to  learn  is  not  to  “  run  on  a  rope  ”  ;  this  he  is 
taught  by  being  violently  “  snubbed  up,”  probably  turning  a 
somersauit  the  first  time  he  feels  the  noose  settling  round  his 
neck.  For  this  purpose  each  liorse-corral  is  provided  with  a 
“  snubbing-post  ”  in  the  centre,  though  a  man  skilful  with  the 
rope  will  throw  a  horse  with  no  other  purchase  than  can  be  got 
by  digging  his  heels  into  the  ground.  In  winter  there  is  little 
work  to  be  done  with  the  cattle,  so  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
hunting.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  summer.  There  is 
the  “trail”  work— i.e.  driving  cattle  from  one  range  to  another, or 
to  a  shipping  point  for  sale.  Then  there  are  the  out-camps  of  the 
ranch  to  be  periodically  visited,  or  the  horses  to  be  got  up.  But 
the  great  work  of  the  year  is  the  spring  “  round-up,”  which  usually 
lasts  six  weeks.  These  are  conducted  under  rules  drawn  up  by 
the  Stock-growers’  Association,  by  which  means  the  various  “round 
ups  ”  work  in  with  and  supplement  one  another.  Districts  are 
mapped  out,  and  captains  chosen,  and  then  representatives  from 
each  ranch  meet  on  a  given  day.  Each  ranch  sends  a  four-horse 
waggon,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  riders,  each  of  whom  has  a  string  of 
eight  or  ten  horses.  The  camp  moves  on  a  few  miles  every  day, 
and  the  cowboys  scatter  and  drive  in  all  the  cattle  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march  ;  as  soon  as  they 
are  all  collected  a  couple  of  men  from  each  ranch  successively  look 
the  herd  through,  and  “  cut  out  ”  those  marked  with  their  own 
brand,  no  easy  task,  from  a  mass  of  moving  beasts.  The  calves  are 
then  branded.  Animals  that  are  intended  to  be  driven  along  are 
placed  apart  in  the  day-herd,  and  the  rest  are  turned  loose  on  the 
back  trail.  Guarding  this  “  day-herd,”  which  is  continually 
growing,  is  most  monotonous  work  ;  from  8  P.M.  till  4  a.m.  it  be¬ 
comes  a  “  night-herd,”  and  is  guarded  by  each  waggon  in  turn  ; 
the  work  is  chilly  and  tedious,  varied  by  intense  excitement  and 
danger  when  the  cattle  become  stampeded,  whether  by  storm  or 
otherwise.  Yet,  though  there  is  much  hard  work  in  these 
“  round-ups,”  there  are  few  who  do  not  look  back  to  them  with 
pleasure  ;  the  men  vie  with  each  other  in  exhibition  of  pluck  and 
dash,  each  striving  to  show  which  can  do  the  work  best. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  chapter  on  Frontier  Types  is  full  of  good  stories, 
but  he  warns  us  that  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  judge  a  whole  class  by 
what  a  few  individuals  do  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days’ 
debauch,  instead  of  by  the  long  months  of  honest  weary  toil. 
One  of  the  stories  sounds  somewhat  “  tall  ”  even  for  America. 
During  the  course  of  a  quarrel  in  a  drinking  saloon  one  man 
whipped  out  his  revolver  and  fired  at  the  other — 

The  latter  staggered  slightly,  shook  himself,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
gave  back  to  his  would-be  slayer  the  ball,  saying,  “  Here  man,  here’s  the 
bullet.”  It  had  glanced  along  his  breast-bone,  gone  into  the  body,  and 
come  out  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  -when,  being  spent,  it  dropped  down 
the  sleeve  into  his  hand. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  Sport.  Buffaloes, 
formerly  so  numerous,  are  already  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  from 
April  to  August  antelope,  which  require  skill  at  long  ranges  with 
the  rifle,  were  fairly  plentiful ;  later  in  the  year  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stalked  elk  and  black-tailed  deer  on  the  high  grounds,  or  shot 
white-tailed  deer  on  the  dense  river  bottoms  by  the  help  of  track 
hounds.  His  best  hound  seems  to  be  one  of  the  old  Southern 
strain  used  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  some  of  which 
blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  foxhounds  at  Geneseo, 
in  Western -New  York.  In  winter  Mr.  Roosevelt  hunted  the 
noble  Big-hom,  or  mountain-sheep  of  America,  among  the  craggy 
buttes,  and  in  the  still  higher  peaks  of  the  Rockies  he  made  a 
successful  expedition  after  the  rare  and  highly  prized  wild  goat 
with  its  sharp,  black  horns  and  snow-white  coat.  Altogether, 
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after  making  every  allowance  for  hard  fare  and  hard  work,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  those  who  are  strong  enough  and  young 
enough,  much  that  is  pleasant  and  health-giving  is  to  be  found 
in  the  varied  and  adventurous  occupations  of  a  ranchman’s  life. 


SIR  HENRY  VANE.* 

PROFESSOR  IIOSMER  believes  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  day  or  other  Englishmen  all  over  the  world 
will  “  in  some  way  blend  ”  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
“  What,”  he  asks,  “  is  to  hinder  a  further  extension  of  the  federal 
principle,  so  that  at  length  we  may  have  a  vaster  United  States, 
whose  members  shall  be  as  empire  State,  America,  then  the 
mother,  England,  and  lastly  the  great  English  dependencies  ?  ” 
We  venture  to  reply  that  it  is  possible  that  the  British  navy  may 
hinder  this  consummation ;  for  we  are  not  aware  that  either 
England  or  its  dependencies  are  exactly  panting  for  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  play  second  or  third  fiddle  in  a  grand  per¬ 
formance  of  “  A  ankee  Boodle.”  The  Professor,  however,  means 
well,  and  is  evidently  anxious  for  our  good.  We  have  only,  he 
tells  us,  to  disestablish  the  Church,  abolish  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  we  suppose,  the  Crown,  and  adopt  certain  Articles  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  then  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  look  up  to  Washington  as  the  seat  of  an  empire 
which  will  comprehend  all  English-speaking  peoples.  And  who 
can  say  that  these  effete  institutions  are  not  doomed  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Hosmer  himself,  so  he  announces  with  a  tourist’s  pride,  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  19,  1886,  when 
Sir  \\  ilfrid  Lawson,  a  senator  justly  renowned  for  the  wisdom 
and  authority  with  which  he  speaks,  uttered  the  memorable 
words— we  confess  that  we  had  forgotten  them — “  I  belong  to  a 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  So  the  Lords 
are  as  good  as  gone  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Hosmer  would  con¬ 
vince  us  of  our  errors  by  his  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  for  Vane 
is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  a  link  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States — he  certainly  made  himself  a  nuisance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — we  are  to  accept  his  political  ideas,  and 
return  to  “  ancient  English  freedom,”  which  Mr.  Hosmer  appa¬ 
rently  believes  to  have  included  equality  as  regards  political 
privileges ;  and  then  the  British  Lion  will  be  able  to  play— 
we  are  quoting  now  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  author  s  fellow-citizens — “  that  music  which  is  breathed 
in  every  empty  shell  that  lies  upon  the  shores  of  green  Co¬ 
lumbia.”  Apart,  however,  from  Mr.  Hosmer’s  motive  in  writing, 
his  Life  of  P ane  is  on  the  whole  a  careful  and  satisfactory  pro¬ 
duction.  As  a  biography  it  has  some  faults,  for  it  contains  a 
p'eat  deal  which  has  only  a  remote  connexion  with  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Minute  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Marston 
Moor,  and  Naseby,  however  good  in  themselves,  are  out  of  place 
in  a  Lite  of  Y  ane,  for  Vane  wras  not  present  at  any  of  these 
engagements,  and  never  perhaps  saw  any  fighting  anywhere, 
though  it  is  asserted,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  that  he 
ran  away  at  Newburn.  As  he  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  there  is 
some  excuse  for  the  account  which  is  given  of  Blake’s  three-days’ 
battle  with  Tromp  in  February  1653.  This  is  by  no  means'as 
well  told  as  the  land  battles.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Tromp  could  have  “  easily  carried  his  convoy  past  ”  the  English 
ships,  and  was  deterred  from  doing  so  bv  the  thought  of  the 
broom,  which  he  probably  did  not  carry  at  his  mainmast  head, 
and  that  no  engagement  took  place  on  the  second  day,  the  19th, 
the  events  of  which  are  here  transferred  to  the  next  day.  In 
point  of  construction  Mr.  Hosmer’s  narrative  also  suffers  from 
having,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  originally  been  composed  as  a 
series  of  lectures.  Chat  about  how  he  bowled  down  ”  a  hill 
on  his  tricycle,  how  he  rode  to  Marston  Moor  in  a  “  two-wheeled 
cart  without  springs,”  how  he  had  been  very  sea-sick  during  his 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  like,  is  better  suited  to  a 
lecture-room  than  to  the  pages  of  an  historical  biography. 

Although  we  cannot  agree  with  all  Mr.  Hosmer’s  conclusions, 
we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards  his  statement  of  the 
lacts  ot  Y  ane  s  life.  He  would,  we  think,  have  given  a  more 
satisfactory  view  of  his  hero’s  position  and  character  if  he  had 
attempted  to  ascertain  his  place  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
especially  if  he  had  compared  him  with  Cromwell.  YVe  have 
plenty  of  estimates  of  Vane’s  character  both  by  friends  and 
enemies,  but  these  do  not  exactly  supply  what  we  want.  YVhen 
Y  ane  began  his  public  life  he  had  already  learned  at  Geneva  to 
hate  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  apply 
the  craftiness  which  was  inherent  in  his  temperament  to  the 
attainment  of  political  ends.  Clever  and  attractive,  a  good 
speaker,  and  industrious  and  able  in  transacting  business,  he  never 
became  a  wise  politician  ;  he  was  conceited  and  impetuous,  and  just 
ns  in  religion  he  was  given  to  mysticism  and  extravagant  vagaries, 
so  in  politics  he  was  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer  who  ruled  his  con¬ 
duct  by  abstract  considerations  without  recognizing  his  own  posi- 
t  ion  or  the  needs  of  the  times.  There  is,  however,  no  need  for  us  to 
descant  on  his  character ;  it  has  been  drawn  by  Carlyle,  and  though 
Mr.  Hosmer  rebels  against  the  “grotesque  aiid  belittling  picture,” 

*  The  Life  of  Young  Sir  Jlenry  Vane ,  Governor  of  Massachusetts!  Day 
and  Leader  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  with  a  Consideration  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  as  a  Forecast  of  America.  Bv  James  K.  Hosmer,  Professor 
in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co., 
Limited.  1888. 


and  would  persuade  us  that  Vane  was  a  “statesman  of  the  first 
class,”  his  book  contains  an  ample  justification  of  Carlyle’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Vane’s  failings  were  conspicuous  when,  as  a  young  man, 
he  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  he  helped  to  stir  up 
religious  strife  in  the  colony  at  a  time  when  domestic  union  was 
especially  necessary,  and,  persuaded  as  he  already  was  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  religious  toleration,  failed  to  see  that  the  first  duty  of 
a  community  is  to  provide  for  its  own  safety,  and  that  in  the 
dangers  which  then  threatened  the  colony  it  was  not  advisable  to 
allow  persons  who  caused  dissensions  to  remain  members  of  it. 
He  acted  much  in  the  same  way  in  later  life  in  publishing  his 
Healing  Question  in  1656,  when,  considering  the  position  of 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  his  proposals  were  singularly  ill- 
timed.  In  both  instances  he  found  his  theories  summarily  swept 
aside  by  a  practical  statesman — in  Massachusetts  by  Winthrop, 
and  in  England  by  Cromwell.  The  point  in  his  character  which 
struck  his  contemporaries  most  forcibly  was  his  extreme  wiliness. 
His  production  of  the  Cabinet  Council  notes  at  Strafford’s  trial 
admits,  we  are  told,  of  a  good  defence,  on  the  plea  that  the 
“  country  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,”  and  that  any  means  of  saving 
it  were  justifiable.  This  is  making  far  too  little  of  the  strength 
which  the  popular  party  had  already  attained ;  and,  any  way,  the 
whole  affair  of  the  stolen  notes  was  an  ugly  one.  Vane  and  his 
party  felt  this,  for  they  agreed  that  the  paper  should  not  be 
brought  forward  “except  in  case  of  necessity.”  Again,  Mr. 
Hosmer  fails  in  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  Y’ane  was  “  honest 
in  his  negotiation”  with  the  Scots  in  1643.  The  Scots,  of  course, 
knew  that  he  was  anxious,  as  Baillie  says,  to  “  keep  a  door  in 
England  open  to  independency  ” ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  they  understood  all  that  Vane  meant  by  his  amendment  to 
Henderson’s  agreement.  At  all  events,  they  soon  found  that  they 
had  trusted  a  man  who  was  heartily  opposed  to  their  system,  and 
who  had  certainly  acted  towards  them  with  remarkable  subtlety. 
Theprominent  part  which  Yrane  took  in  the  proceedings  ofthellouse 
of  Commons  is  well  brought  out.  There  was,  as  Mr.  Hosmer 
justly  insists,  nothing  selfish  about  the  man.  The  two  principles 
which  are  conspicuous  in  his  political  career  are  his  love  of  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  and  his  belief  that  all  power  should  be  derived 
directly  from  the  people  and  exercised  by  their  representatives; 
the  first  drew  him  close  to  Cromwell,  the  second  at  last  dissolved 
their  friendship.  Even  before  the  final  breach  came  they  were 
not  always  at  one.  There  are  signs  of  division  between  them  in 
1648,  and  YTane  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  King’s  death. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  Mr.  Hosmer 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  nothing  better  than  his  record  of 
Vane’s  official  work  during  the  next  four  years.  While  we 
cannot  allow  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  “  great  statesman,” 
he  was  certainly  a  first-rate  departmental  Minister.  His  energy 
and  industry  made  themselves  felt  in  many  matters  ;  but,  above 
all,  in  naval  administration,  for  he  was  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
Committee,  and  was  constantly  at  work  reporting  on  ships, 
sending  out  officers,  cutting  down  forests,  appointing  new  frigates 
to  be  built,  and  furnishing  them  with  guns,  and  looking  into 
complaints  of  unwholesome  provisions  and  unseaworthy  ships. 
His  name  should  be  held  in  honour  along  with  the  names  of 
Blake  and  Monk,  for  the  attention  which  he  and  his  Committee 
paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  navy  made  their  achievements  possible. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Vane  passed 
three  years  in  retirement.  Mr.  Hosmer’s  treatment  of  the  crisis 
fails  to  satisfy  us.  His  notion,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
from  Mr.  Masson,  that  in  1653  Cromwell  looked  on  Blake  as  a 
dangerous  rival,  shows  an  utter  misapprehension  of  Blake’s  cha¬ 
racter  and  position ;  he  was  not  a  politician,  and  if  he  disliked 
Cromwell’s  proceedings,  kept  his  feelings  to  himself.  There  is 
some  confusion  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  final  scheme  advocated 
by  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  And,  lastly,  an  uncommonly 
lame  attempt  is  made  to  defend  Vane  against  Cromwell’s  charge 
of  lack  of  “  common  honesty.”  Even  if  Yrane  did  not,  in  his  own 
person,  as  Ylr.  Hosmer  contends,  give  the  pledge  that  the  Bill  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  should  be  post  poned,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  hold  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  his 
party.  He  did  not  do  so,  and  his  lack  of  “  common  honesty  ”  com¬ 
pelled  Cromwell  to  resort  to  force.  Very  little  is  said  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legal  aspects  of  YTane’s  condemnation,  and  a  mere 
abstract  of  his  trial  is  given  without  any  pertinent  comments. 
YVe  are  told  that  the  “breaches  of  legality  in  this  memorable 
trial  have  been  exhibited  by  high  authorities,”  which  is  true 
enough,  but  a  discussion  of  them  is  not  the  less  needed  here. 
Y’ane  died  like  a  gentleman,  as  indeed  men  of  both  sides  gene¬ 
rally  did  at  that  time,  though  no  one  left  behind  so  convincing  a 
proof  of  intrepidity  as  that  which  has  been  attributed  to  him — a 
circumstance  rather  darkly  hinted  at  here  in  a  footnote.  Con¬ 
siderable  stress  is  laid  on  the  political  genius  displayed  by  Vane 
in  his  Healing  Question,  which  contains  a  proposal  for  a  written 
Constitution,  and  is,  therefore,  naturally  of  special  interest  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Y’ane  was  not  the  first  to  propose 
a  written  Constitution  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ineffectual 
“  Agreement  of  the  People,”  fundamentals  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  “  Instrument  of  Government.”  But  the  “  Instrument  ”  had 
proceeded  from  a  council  of  officers,  and  Vane,  who  believed  that 
“all  power  lies  with  the  people,”  desired  a  different  basis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  scheme,  inviolable  Constitutions  were  to  be  framed 
by  a  council  elected  by  the  “  whole  body.”  He  had  no  objection 
to  see  the  execution  of  the  laws  vested  in  a  single  person,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  chief  executive  officer  derived  his  power  from 
the  people.  Parliamentary  government  was  to  be  restored,  but 
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before  anything  was  put  in  working  order,  a  limit  was  to  be  im¬ 
posed  bv'  tlie  people  on  the  “  supreme  power,”  which,  while 
securing  the  elected  House  against  arbitrary  treatment,  would  have 
controlled  its  legislative  action.  Iiis  scheme  was  crude  and  in¬ 
complete.  We  cannot  enter  here  on  its  place  in  political  science, 
and,  indeed,  are  not  called  upon  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Iiosmer  does 
little  else  than  point  out  that  the  idea  has  been  elaborated  in 
the  American  Constitution.  Vane’s  conduct  in  the  matter  illus¬ 
trates  the  utterly  unpractical  character  of  his  mind.  What 
amount  of  common  sense  did  he  show  in  presenting  his  scheme 
to  Cromwell  and  publishing  it  without  his  sanction  ?  He  had 
known  Cromwell  intimately,  and  can  scarcely  have  imagined 
that  he  would  resign  his  power  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  theory, 
that  he  would  trouble  himself  about  first  principles  and  call  upon 
the  nation  to  put  itself  in  a  political  state  of  nature,  or  that  he 
would  sit  still  regardless  of  Royalist  plots  and  impending  war 
with  Spain  while  a  Constitution  was  getting  itself  devised  and 
written.  As  it  was,  he  sent  Vane  to  prison  for  a  season,  which 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  We 
have  read  Mr.  Ilosmer’s  book  with  much  interest ;  it  is  brightly 
written  and  is  a  thoroughly  creditable  piece  of  work ;  but  we 
still  remain  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of  Carlyle’s 
estimate  of  Vane  ;  he  was  brilliant,  subtle,  and  industrious,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  given  to  all  manner  of  religious  crazes,  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  mental  fibre  and  ballast,  not  a  “  great  statesman  ”  by  any 
means,  and,  “  on  the  whole,  rather  a  thin  man.” 


MALLESON’S  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  INDIA.* 

LORD  SHERBROOKE,  if  we  remember  right,  once  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  because  compara¬ 
tively  few  Greeks  had  been  slaughtered  there.  Colonel  Malleson 
in  this  work  remarks  pertinently,  in  a  contrary  strain,  that  if  the 
results  of  a  fight  are  decisive  as  to  the  future  position  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  then,  be  the  casualties  ever  sq  few,  that  fight  has  a  claim 
to  be  called  decisive.  That  this  book  must  have  been  often  con¬ 
sulted  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  been  asked  to 
issue  a  third  and  revised  edition,  the  first  having  been  published 
in  1883  and  the  second  in  1885.  We  have  not  much  to  object  to 
in  the  selection  of  the  battles,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  which  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  years  created  and  con¬ 
firmed  our  dominion  in  India.  And  in  the  execution  of  his 
design  Colonel  Malleson  has  consulted  the  best  authorities.  He 
has  described  night  marches,  surprises,  combinations  of  captains 
starting  from  different  points,  with  accuracy  and  graphic  force ; 
and  he  has  made  clear  to  the  student  several  of  those  military 
operations  which,  if  not  war,  certainly  lead  to  war  in  the  end, 
and  are  often  extremely  intricate  and  perplexing  to  follow.  He 
begins  by  reminding  us  that  we  had  very  awkward  rivals  in  the 
French  for  the  possession  of  Southern  India.  In  1745  the  French 
fleet  was  strong  enough  to  drive  our  men-of-war  clean  away  from 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Madras  itself  had  surrendered  to 
M.  d’Espremenil,  the  son-in-law  of  Dupleix ;  and  these  suc¬ 
cesses  were  heightened  by  the  skill  and  strategy  of  a  captain 
named  Paradis,  who,  with  raw  levies,  utterly  routed  the 
forces  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  on  the  Adyar,  within  sight 
of  the  Presidency  itself.  It  really  seemed  as  if,  with  Pondichery 
and  Madras  in  their  possession,  the  French,  and  not  the  English, 
were  destined  to  supplant  Hindu  dynasties  and  Mohammedan 
Nawabs  south  of  the  Vindhyan  Range.  Rut  there  were  other 
white  soldiers  who  could  fight  as  well  as  the  French,  who  were 
drilled  and  commanded  by  men  of  a  higher  type,  and  were  not 
thwarted  by  politicians  at  home  ;  and  Colonel  Malleson  shows  us 
clearly  how  the  relative  position  of  the  two  foreign  nations  was 
completely  reversed  by  the  success  of  Clive  at  Kaveripak  in  1751, 
and  by  that  of  his  lieutenant,  Colonel  Forde,  in  1758,  at  Condore, 
and  at  a  seaport  which  used  to  be  known  as  Masulipatam,  but 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  designate  as  Machli-pattanam,  “  the 
City  of  Fish.”  After  these  conflicts  Colonel  Malleson  flies  off  to 
Bengal,  but  is  recalled  to  Madras  in  order  to  tell  us  how  a  native 
soldier  of  genius  who,  like  Ranjit  Sing,  could  do  little  more  than 
sign  his  name,  invaded  the  Carnatic,  threatened  Madras,  forced  a 
large  body  of  English  and  native  troops  to  surrender,  and  was  at 
last  thoroughly  beaten  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  a  place  which  we 
call  Porto  Novo  and  the  natives  Chelambram.  Colonel  Malleson 
has  possibly  some  good  reason  for  his  omission  of  the  campaign 
which  ended  with  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  from  the  category 
of  decisive  battles.  Perhaps  he  holds  that  Haidar  and  his  son 
were,  after  all,  but  military  adventurers,  without  any  hold  on  the 
country  ;  and  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  representative  of 
the  old  Hindu  dynasty  would  have  found  his  way  back  to  Mysore. 
But  the  reconquest  of  that  province  cost  us  three  arduous  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  was  only  effected  by  the  statesmanship  of  Wellesley  in 
the  end. 

Plassey,  of  course,  takes  rank  as  a  signal  triumph,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Baxar  or  Baksar,  as  Colonel  Malleson  writes  it, 
and  the  ultimate  cession  of  Bengal,  Beliar,  and  part  of  Orissa. 
We  confess  to  be  never  tired  of  reading  about  that  event,  whether 
in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  or  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  ;  the  mango 
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grove  and  the  Nawab’s  hunting-box ;  the  Bhagirathi  river ;  and 
the  drenching  shower  which  came  on  about  midday,  as  showers  so 
often  do  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  after  a  fine  and  sunshiny 
morning.  It  is  interesting  to  know  from  Lord  Stanhope’s  excel¬ 
lent  Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that,  when  twice 
asked  about  the  site  of  this  battle!  the  Duke  said  he  had  visited 
the  spot,  disembarking  on  the  plain  from  what  is  loosely  called 
the  Ilooghly,  but  is  really  the  Bhagirathi.  It  may  have  been  in 
August  1804,  when  the  Duke  was  certainly  at  Calcutta  after 
Assaye  and  Argaum,  that  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  hunting- 
box  ;  and  a  few  of  the  trees  were,  according  to  his  recollection,  in 
existence.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  these  recollec¬ 
tions  ;  but  Colonel  Malleson  and  the  late  Mr.  Eastwick,  to  say 
nothing  of  magistrates  and  Commissioners,  have  assured  us  that 
all  the  trees  have  yielded  to  the  erratic  changes  of  the  river.  If 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter’s  statistical  account  of  India  can  be  still 
relied  on,  one  tree,  and  one  only,  remains,  and  it  is  held  sacred  by 
Mohammedans  as  the  burialplace  of  one  of  the  Nawab  s  officers 
who  fell  in  the  battle.  We  also  find  from  an  old  Gazette  that 
the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  returning  from  a  long  tour  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  paid  a  visit  to  this  battlefield,  and  dined  there, 
in  a  tent  pitched  for  him  by  the  Senior  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Circuit.  How  would  a  Viceroy  of  the  present  day  fancy  a 
tour  in  a  state  barge  in  the  month  of  April,  and  a  dinner 
under  canvas  with  the  chance  of  a  thunderstorm !  Not  un¬ 
connected  with  this  victory  over  the  Nawab  is  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dutch  from  Bengal  We  were  not  at  war  with  that 
nation  in  1759,  two  years  after  Plassey ;  but  Clive  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  little  use  to  overthrow  one  Nawab  if  his  successor 
were  permitted  to  intrigue  with  a  foreign  Power.  And  so  we 
have,  for  the  first,  and,  it  maybe  hoped,  for  the  last,  time,  a  naval 
battle  between  two  European  nations  in  one  of  the  great  water¬ 
ways  of  Bengal ;  and  Clive’s  celebrated  order,  written  on  the  back 
of  a  note  delivered  to  him  at  a  whist-table,  has  become  one  of  the 
precious  pearls  of  Indian  history : — “  Dear  Forde,  fight  them 
directly  ;  I  will  send  you  the  Order  in  Council  to-morrow.”  But 
why  has  Colonel  Malleson  chosen  to  perplex  students  and  critics 
like  ourselves  by  terming  the  land  engagement  in  which  the  Dutch 
received  a  second  thrashing  the  battle  of  Biderra  P  Very  possibly 
there  is  an  obscure  village  of  that  name  on  the  road  between 
Chandranagar  and  Chinsura  on  which  Forde  rested  his  right 
wing.  But  in  nearly  all  histories  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  by 
land  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chinsura,  and  must  be  sought  for 
in  indexes  and  headings  of  chapters  under  that  title. 

The  battle  of  the  Undwa  Nala,  not  to  be  confounded  with  one 
of  Havelock’s  battles  of  a  somewhat  similar  sound,  was  the  last 
of  three  fights  that  destroyed  the  army  of  Mir  Kasim,  who  ruled 
at  Patna.  The  victorious  English  general  was  Adams,  and  he 
was  only  a  major  at  the  time;  but,  to  quote  Colonel  Malleson,  he 
defeated  the  Nawab  “  in  three  pitched  battles,  drove  him  from 
his  dominions,  virtually  reconquered  Bengal  and  Behar,  the 
capital  of  which  he  stormed,  captured  400  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
carried  the  Company’s  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Karumnassa.” 
Here,  again,  Colonel  Malleson  puzzles  us  by  writing  of  the  fort 
of  Munger ;  a  spelling  which  might  lead  even  an  expert 
Orientalist  to  mispronounce  the  well-known  fort  and  district  of 
Monghir.  The  Gazetteer,  we  note,  sticks  to  the  old  spelling. 
Assaye  and  Argaum  have  been  often  described,  but  will  always 
bear  repetition.  On  this  we  may  again  refer  to  Lord  Stanhope 
and  the  Duke’s  reminiscences.  He  twice  lays  stress  on  his  cor¬ 
rect  assumption  at  Assaye  that  between  two  villages,  exactly 
opposite  each  other  on  different  sides  of  a  river,  there  must  be  a 
ford.  No  doubt  the  Mahrattas  about  him  were  as  much 
astonished  at  this  discovery  as  the  enemy. 

Coming  down  to  later  events  within  living  memory,  we  have 
an  animated  account  of  the  second  siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore. 
This  event  was  rather  the  removal  of  a  stain  than  the  overthrow 
of  an  enemy  or  a  rival.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Lord 
Lake’s  failure  had  been  the  jest  of  many  bazaars.  Colonel 
Malleson  alludes  to  the  story  that  the  defenders  of  Bhurtpore 
derived  increased  confidence  from  a  prophecy  that  the  fortress 
would  only  be  taken  when  a  Kumhhir,  or  alligator,  should  come 
against  it,  like  Birnam  Wood,  and  drink  up  the  water  of  the 
ditch.  From  Kumhhir  to  Combermere  in  the  Oriental  pronunciation 
is  a  very  natural  and  easy  transition.  But  additional  point  is  given 
to  the  prophecy  by  the  existence  of  another  fort  called  Kumhhir, 
just  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Bhurtpore,  and  native  interpreters 
of  the  prophecy  had  occasionally  been  perplexed  as  to  whether 
tlieir  strong  fortress  was  destined  to  yield  to  an  alligator  or  to  the 
lesser  fortress  of  Kumbher.  As  a  matter  of  history,  Kumbher 
surrendered  as  soon  as  Bhurtpore  fell,  after  two  months’  siege,  in 
January  1826.  Two  separate  chapters  are  assigned  to  the  two 
Sikh  campaigns,  for  the  Sikh  armies  were  only  conquered  by  a 
series  of  actions.  Men  still  survive  who  talk  of  the  “  night  of 
horrors  ”  of  Ferozshah,  and  recount  how,  at  the  call  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  “  My  lads,  can’t  you  stop  that  gun  P  ” — the  80th 
Regiment  and  the  1st  Bengal  Europeans  spiked  “Fatteh  Jang,” 
the  biggest  gun  in  the  Sikh  park,  guided  to  their  goal  in  the 
darkness  of  a  December  night  by  the  intermittent  flashes  of  well- 
served  artillery.  A  distant  but  ringing  cheer  from  the  British 
soldiery  announced  that  the  gun  had  been  silenced,  and  that  their 
comrades  might  snatch  a  short  repose  in  the  frosty  night.  Chil- 
lianwala  was  something  like  a  drawn  battle.  A  Greek  historian, 
Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  would  have  been  justified  in  describing 
it  as  one  in  which  both  sides  erected  a  trophy.  But  every  doubt 
was  removed,  and  all  criticism  silenced,  by  the  well-planned 
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operations  crowned  by  Guzerat.  We  have  seen  a  letter  written 
on  tlie  eve  of  this  battle  from  one  high  in  the  confidence 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  the  effect  that  “  we  hope  to-morrow  to 
send  you  an  account  of  a  real  victory.”  Colonel  Malleson  says 
truly  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  that  we  could  not  afford 
another  Chillianwala.  But  everything  had  been  provided  for, 
and  when  the  Punjab,  on  February  21st,  1849,  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  every  one  rejoiced  that  the  impetuous  old 
General,  whose  principle  of  action  was  to  get  at  his  enemy  as 
soon  as  possible,  had  left  his  successor,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  fighting — except  on  paper. 

We  think  it  rather  a  pity  that,  in  a  volume  chiefly  devoted  to 
strategy,  marches  and  countermarches,  and  intended  to  show  how 
Mohammedan,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  and  adventurer  went  down  in 
succession  before  the  British  lance  in  the  great  tournament, 
Colonel  Malleson  should  have  allowed  himself  to  -write  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  more  than  one  honoured  name.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  political  criticisms  ;  but  then  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  all  the  points  for  or  against  any  one  statesman’s 
view,  should  be  fully  given  ;  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  one 
or  two  rather  snappish  comments ;  and,  as  there  was  no  room 
for  this  in  a  long  history  of  battles,  such  remarks  had  better  have 
been  omitted.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  say  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  “  not  only  a  despot,  but  a  despot  who  hated  the  expression 
of  free  opinion  and  of  free  thought ;  and  that  he  would  be  served 
only  by  men  who  would  think  as  he  bade  them  think.”  No 
man  was  ever  more  ready  to  hear  every  thing  that  his  subordinates 
had  to  say  on  any  matter  within  their  experience  and  knowledge. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  he 
expected  his  orders  to  be  faithfully  and  loyally  carried  out.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  or  any  other 
king  of  men.  And  Colonel  Malleson’s  querulous  lament  over  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Dhulip  Sing  sounds  rather  queer  after  the 
recent  escapades  and  manifestoes  of  that  well-fed  and  erratic 
pensioner.  Some  Oriental  natures  are  proof  against  the  best  of 
training,  the  most  generous  treatment,  and  the  favour  of  Royalty 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Malleson  can  find  no  terms 
strong  enough  to  express  his  admiration  for  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Durand.  He  was  certainly  a  man  in  whom  some  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  were  combined  with  an  irritability  and  infirmity  of  temper 
which  somewhat  marred  his  career.  The  author  writes  deli¬ 
berately  of  him  as  “  the  greatest  man  I  ever  met  in  India.” 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  Colonel  Malleson  must  have  been 
singularly  unlucky  in  not  getting  introductions  to  many 
other  men  who,  as  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  administrators, 
during  an  eventful  period,  would  be  pronounced  superior  to 
Durand.  The  annexation  of  Oudh  is  not  to  be  dismissed  sum¬ 
marily  by  saying  that  we  stole  it,  and  thus  repaid  the  constancy 
of  friendship  which  the  Nawabs  of  Oudh  had  shown  to  the 
British  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Pamphlets  are  written 
in  this  style.  History  is  not.  And  to  write  of  a  successful 
captain  in  our  early  wars  that  he  had  “  a  double-first  class  degree 
in  the  university  of  nature  ”  is  to  adopt  the  language  of  crammers 
and  boards  of  examiners,  of  which  we  have  heard  more  than 
enough  in  other  quarters.  We  trust  that  Colonel  Malleson  may 
have  another  opportunity  of  reconsidering  and  excising  these 
remarks  and  innuendos.  They  mar  the  symmetry  and  detract 
from  the  merits  of  what  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent 
guide  on  the  high-road  of  history — sieges,  battles,  mistakes,  and 
retrieves. 


COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACHING  WAYS.* 

DESPITE  its  enormous  weight — for  it  goes  to  scale  at  4k lbs. — 
this  book  may  be  described  as  fairly  light  reading  for  those 
possessed  of  a  lectern.  Both  from  history  and  personal  travel  the 
author  has  amassed,  and  here  sets  forth,  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  seven  great  highways  of  England,  the 
Bath,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Dover,  York,  and  Holyhead 
roads,  which  lie  deals  with  in  the  order  named,  and  to  each  of  which 
he  assigns  some  individual  speciality.  Thus  the  Bath  is  declared  to 
be  the  most  literary,  the  Exeter  the  most  highwayman-haunted, 
the  Portsmouth  the  most  royal  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  for 
murder,  the  Brighton  the  most  Corinthian,  the  Dover  the  most 
historical,  the  York  the  most  romantic,  and  the  Holyhead  the  best 
made  and  engineered,  which  surely,  from  a  coachman’s  point  of 
view,  should  clearly  establish  its  superiority  over  the  others.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Tristram  is  an  enthusiast  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  road  v.  rail,  and  his  regret  for  the  days 
that  are  not  carries  him  the  length  of  believing,  or  fancying 
he  believes,  that  the  inns  of  old  time  were  more  comfortable 
than  and  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  modern  hotel ;  inns 
for  which,  he  says,  “  England  was  once  famous,  with  their  broad 
corridors,  their  snug  bars,  their  four-posted  beds  hung  with  silk, 
their  sheets  smelling  of  lavender,  their  choice  cookery,  their 
claret  equal  to  the  best  that  could  be  drunk  in  London.”  Dickens 
also  knew  something  about  inns  and  coaching,  and  Dickens  is 
the  object  of  much  hero-worship  in  this  volume,  the  chapter 
on  the  Dover  road,  which  is  especially  identified  with  him, 
being  largely  composed  of  extracts  from  his  works.  And  this,  to 
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the  best  of  our  recollection  (we  quote  from  memory),  is  the  great 
novelist’s  opinion  of  inns  in  connexion  with  coaching.  After 
lamenting  the  fact  that  “  the  tits  never  spanked  when  I  sat 
shivering  behind  them  on  the  uncomfortable  knifeboard  which  does 
duty  for  a  seat,”  he  goes  on  to  say : — “  And  if  I  find  the  coffee- 
room  or  parlour  of  an  inn  hung  with  pictures  of  the  Salisbury 
Rumbler  meeting  the  Exeter  Delay  on  Easterly  Common  and 
works  of  that  description,  I  know  that  there  I  shall  find  the 
dinner  badly  cooked  and  worse  served,  the  bedrooms  stuffy,  while 
the  frowsy  heavy  hangings  of  the  old  fourpost  bed  hold  out  every 
promise  that  I  shall  not  be  its  only  occupant.”  As  a  contrast  to 
the  top  of  a  coach  in  a  snowstorm  the  inns  of  the  great  roads 
doubtless  seemed  luxurious.  They  would  be  considered  almost 
uninhabitable  now  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey  in  a  first-class 
railway-carriage. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  even  in  outline,  a  sketch  of  the 
array  of  notable  travellers  whose  names  appear  in  these  pages. 
Fiction  and  history  are  alike  laid  under  contribution,  and  an  in¬ 
terminable  procession  of  kings,  cardinals,  and  councillors,  poets, 
lovers,  authors,  duellists,  soldiers,  sailors,  smugglers,  thieves, 
actors,  and  conspirators,  passes  in  heterogeneous  array  before  the 
bewildered  reader,  who  may  learn  much,  but  very  little  that  is 
worth  learning.  Most  people,  indeed,  who  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  book  at  all  will  find  those  parts  most  interesting  which 
refer  to  the  bits  of  road  with  which  they  are  personally  familiar. 
We  are  not  aware  if  Claude  Du  Vail’s  epitaph  is  well  known  ;  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  worth  repeating,  as  embodying  the  point  of  view 
of  a  generation  which  as  decidedly  admired  as  it  unhesitatingly 
hanged  its  highwaymen.  Du  Vail,  be  it  remarked,  took  his  tolls 
on  the  Bath  road,  and,  after  his  execution,  was  buried,  not  in 
gaol  and  quicklime,  but  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Covent  Garden 
Church,  under  a  plain  white  marble  stone,  “whereon  were 
curiously  engraved  the  Du  Vail  arms,”  and  under  them,  written 
in  black,  this  inscription  : — 

Here  lies  Du  Yall :  Reader,  if  male  thou  art, 

Look  to  thj-  purse  :  if  Female,  to  thy  heart. 

Much  Havoc  has  he  made  of  both  ;  for  all 

Men  he  made  stand  and  Women  he  made  hill. 

The  second  CouquTor  of  the  Norman  Race, 

Knights  to  his  arms  did  yield,  and  Ladies  to  his  Face. 

Old  Tyburn’s  glory,  England’s  illustrious  Thief ; 

Du  Yall  the  Ladies’  joy  ;  Du  Vail  the  Ladies’  Grief. 

Mr.  Tristram’s  statement,  already  referred  to,  that  the  Royal 
Road  to  Portsmouth  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  assassination,  is 
amply  justified  by  his  account  of  the  “Murder  by  Smugglers,”  in 
1747,  of  a  Custom-house  officer,  William  Galley  by  name,  and  of 
one  Chater,  a  Fordingbridge  shoemaker,  who  were  done  to  death 
by  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  with  a  protracted  barbarity  which 
lasted  for  four  days.  The  exact  details  of  this  cold-blooded  atrocity, 
or  series  of  atrocities,  are  said  to  be  too  sickening  for  mention  ; 
but  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  is  told  of  a  deed  of  vengeance 
from  which  Dirk  Hatteraick  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  and 
which  might  even  arouse  the  envy  of  modern  Moonlighters.  We 
do  not  remember  having  ever  before  come  across  this  story ;  the 
authority  here  cited  is  “  a  curious  and  very  scarce  pamphlet  ” ; 
but,  as  seven  of  the  criminals  appear  to  have  met  with  their 
deserts  at  Chichester  Gaol,  we  are  fain  to  accept  it  as  tolerably 
authentic.  It  is  a  real  gem  for  the  collectors  of  the  horrible. 

In  the  chronicle  of  each  road  is,  of  course,  included  a  tolerably 
lengthy  list  of  the  most  celebrated  coachmen  and  coaches  who 
have  worked  thereon,  the  speed  and  dash  with  which  long  dis¬ 
tances  were  accomplished  being  the  theme  of  much  admiring 
comment  and  enthusiasm ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  mention  is 
made,  save  in  one  brief  paragraph,  of  the  modern  revival  of  coach¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  marvellous  runs  which  have  been  made  by  latter- 
day  drivers;  thus  Mr.  Tristram  places  in  the  post  of  honour 
“the  celebrated  Vivid,”  which  in  1821,  the  so-called  “prime  era 
of  coaching,”  did  the  journey  from  London  to  Brighton  in  five 
hours  and  a  quarter — a  performance  which  he  holds  to  have  beaten 
the  record  ;  yet  within  the  last  month  or  two  the  “Old  Times” 
coach,  driven  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Selby,  went  from  London 
to  Brighton  and  back  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  seven  hours 
and  fifty  minutes !  The  book  is  smartly  written  and  in  a  style 
appropriate  enough  for  such  a  medley  of  anecdote  and  legend, 
though  Mr.  Tristram  is  something  too  fond  of  rounding  his 
periods  with  stale  music-hall  “  tags.”  The  joke  of  all  things 
being  “  very  fine  and  large  ”  becomes  wearisome  on  frequent 
reiteration ;  he,  however,  contrives  to  convey  to  liis  readers 
what,  in  his  own  words,  he  expresses  as  “  some  sense  of  the 
poetry  of  the  old  coaching  days,  some  perception  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  our  manners  and  our  methods  from  theirs  ;  the 
difference,  indeed,  which  lies  between  travelling  to  a  place  with 
such  due  pauses  for  romance  and  adventure  as  were  provided  in 
the  old  days  of  posting,  and  arriving  at  a  place  with  no  pauses 
at  all  save  for  collecting  tickets.”  The  illustrations,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  are  of  much  excellence  ;  some  of  the  vignettes, 
such  as  those  of  Hungerford  Chapel,  Devizes,  the  Fireplace  in 
Abbott’s  Hospital,  Guildford,  &c.,  are  really  exquisite,  though,  as 
a  rule,  wrongly  paged,  in  accordance  with  the  inscrutable  law 
which  governs  the  construction  of  picture-books.  The  only  fault, 
indeed,  to  be  found  with  the  artists  is  that  there  is  too  little 
variety  in  their  productions  ;  for,  granting  that  there  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  family  resemblance  between  the  backyards  of  old  posting- 
houses,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  should  have  been  only 
two  types  of  face  amongst  the  coachmen,  ostlers,  and  postboys  in 
the  days  of  old  ;  while,  as  for  the  horses,  if  they  were  really  like 
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tlie  jumped-up  ill-made  animals  here  for  the  most  part,  portrayed, 
even  the  laudntores  acti  who  mourn  over  the  decadence  of  English 
roadsters  may  henceforth  gaze  upon  the  fly-horse  of  the  present 
•with  complacency,  and  be  comforted. 


MACBETH  AND  LADY  MACBETH.* 

ME.  COMYNS  CAER’S  essay  is  a  protest,  we  think  a 
justified  one,  against  that  reading  of  the  two  principal 
characters  in  Macbeth  which  is  still  the  common  one.  According 
to  that  reading,  it  is  Lady  Macbeth  who  tempts  Macbeth  to 
accomplish  by  crime  the  greatness  which  the  Witches  have  pro¬ 
phesied  for  him.  The  woman  is  the  daring  and  remorseless 
criminal ;  the  man  is  a  brave  soldier  of  irresolute  character  and 
little  judgment,  who  is  first  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  and  then  goes  about,  in  fits  of  mere  panic,  to  secure  himself 
by  more  and  more  crimes.  All  this  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  flatly 
denies,  acknowledging  that  previous  writers  whom  he  cites  have 
at  various  times  made  objections  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind. 
As  those  writers,  however,  are  now  not  generally  remembered,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  their  arguments  were  ineffectual  or  not 
effectively  stated.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  may  not  find  all  his  readers 
willing  converts ;  but  he  will  command  attention  and  respect 
even  where  he  does  not  persuade.  For  our  part,  we  have  already 
intimated  that  we  are  with  him. 

To  abridge  the  argument  in  our  own  words,  Macbeth  appears 
from  the  first,  not  as  the  honest  soldier  whom  the  current  opinion 
would  make  him,  but  as  a  man  of  unscrupulous  and  calculating 
ambition,  restrained  only  by  calculation,  or  rather  by  his  imagina¬ 
tion  of  consequences ;  for  imagination  he  has,  and  thereby  is 
lifted  into  the  region  of  poetic  interest.  The  promptings  of  the 
Witches  fall  at  once  on  kindly  soil : — 

If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  chance  may  crown  me 
Without  my  stir. 

There  is  none  of  the  revolt  of  a  wholesome  conscience  in  this, 
nothing  but  a  selfish  counting  of  cost.  Why  take  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  crime,  when  fate  lias  promised  me  the  kingdom  any¬ 
how  ?  And,  again  : — 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Here  ambition  is  waxing  bolder,  and  inclining  towards  action  as 
it  feeds  on  its  own  imagination.  Time  will  bring  opportunity, 

“  the  hour,”  and  then  we  will  see.  It  would  be  needless  to  point 
out  the  meaning  of  “  time  ”  and  “  the  hour  ”  in  this  fine  line, 
were  it  not  that  some  commentators  have  fancied  it  tautologous, 
and  have  mended  it  (the  gods  mend  their  wits !)  by  conjectures 
of  marvellous  imbecility,  culminating  in  times  sandy  hour.  Of 
course  Shakspeare  is  as  weighty  and  precise  as  an  Attic  tragedian 
would  have  been  in  the  one  tongue  that  could  rival  Shakspeare’s. 

“  Time”  is  xpovos,  “the  hour  ”  is  saipos.  Eut  to  return  to  the 
matter. 

Then  the  letter  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  first  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  husband  and  wife,  imply  that  Macbeth  had  imparted 
matter  of  treasonable  enterprise  to  her  some  time  before.  As  to 
Macbeth’s  reflections  on  Duncan’s  virtues,  and  the  pity  which 
would  “  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,”  conscience  still  has 
no  part  in  them.  lie  is  thinking  how  the  thing  will  look,  what 
people  will  say.  There  is  nothing  to  make  it  plausible  ;  is  not 
the  risk  too  great  P  “  All  that  may  become  a  man  ”  is  measured 
by  appearance  and  reputation,  and  “  if  we  should  fail  ?  ”  is  the 
only  real  barrier.  Of  personal  honour  or  loyalty  there  is  no 
word.  Lady  Macbeth’s  “  undaunted  mettle  ”  is  to  be  accounted 
for  not  as  an  abnormal  masculine  character,  but  as  the  normal 
outcome  of  a  woman’s  intense  but  limited  perception.  Like  a 
woman,  so  soon  as  she  is  possessed  of  Macbeth’s  plan,  she  believes 
in  it  more  than  he  does  himself ;  like  a  woman,  she  sees  the  deed 
as  an  end  in  itself,  while  Macbeth  is  still  thinking  of  difficulties 
and  consequences.  Thus  Lady  Macbeth  is  really  the  hand,  not 
the  head.  She  takes  the  impulse  from  Macbeth  and  makes  it 
irrevocable. 

Dnncan  once  murdered.  Macbeth  has  fears,  but  no  qualms  or 
doubts.  He  adds  crime  to  crime  as  a  simple  matter  of  policy. 
To  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  there  comes  a  revulsion. 
Mr.  Carr  quotes  a  penetrating  remark  of  Mrs.  Siddons  from  the 
notes  of  Professor  Dell,  published  by  Fleeming  Jenlcin  : — “  The 
different  physical  powers  of  the  two  sexes  are  finely  delineated  in 
the  different  effects  which  their  mutual  [i.e.  joint]  crimes  produce.” 
Lady  Macbeth  has  exhausted  her  will  and  daring  in  one  great 
effort.  Macbeth  has  won  the  crown,  and  she  would  fain  let  things 
be.  She  imagines  him  to  he  brooding  over  the  past,  while  he  is 
really  planning  more  ill  for  the  future.  The  dialogue  preceding 
Banquo’s  murder  is  evidently  a  dialogue  at  cross  purposes. 

At  the  banquet  Lady  Macbeth  is  overcome,  not  by  remorse, 
but  by  disappointment  and  disgust.  For  Macbeth’s  sake  she  has 
defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man  by  the  slaughter  of  a  guest — the 
crime  unpardonable  even  among  savages — she  has  devoted  the  power 
of  body  and  soul  to  this  one  achievement,  and  for  what  ?  that  her 
lord  and  new-made  king  should  shame  himself  before  his  subjects. 
When  the  guests  have  gone  she  is  in  that  worn-out  condition 
which  makes  thought  impossible,  and  puts  random  answers  in  the 
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mouth.  She  speaks  to  Macbeth  off  the  purpose — in  fact,  like  one 

half  asleep.  “  What  is  the  night  F  ”  asks  Macbeth,  probably  wonder¬ 
ing  by  what  accident  of  weather  Fleance  escaped.  She  answers 
mechanically,  as  if  he  had  asked  what’s  o’clock  ? — “  Almost,  at 
odds  with  morning,  which  is  which.”  In  the  sleep-walking- 
scene  there  is  much  more  of  physical  horror — the  natural  feminine 
reaction  after  the  deed  she  has  forced  herself  to — than  anything 
else.  Macbeth  continues  unscrupulous  and  untouched  by  re¬ 
pentance  to  the  last.  His  emotion  is  that  of  the  foiled  gamester. 

Such  is  the  proposed  reading.  Wo  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
There  is  no  lack  of  temptation  to  speak  of  other  “readings”  of 
the  commentators  in  various  passages  of  Macbeth.  But  they  must 
wait  for  another  occasion. 


TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  FENCING  LITERATURE.* 

IF  the  “  General  Bibliography,  with  Biographical  Notes  of  the 
Swordsman’s  Art,”  the  proximate  publication  of  which,  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Italian  and  in  French,  is  announced  by  the  Cavaliere 
J.  Gelli,  of  Florence,  fulfils  its  promising  title,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  monumental  work.  Signor  Gelli  is  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  what  is  still  called  in  Italy  Scienza  Cavalleresca,  and  the  author 
of  several  works  of  research  in  that  intricate  and  ticklish  subject, 
the  serious  study  of  which  many  misinformed  persons — ourselves 
included — are  apt  to  consider  as  no  longer  so  indispensable  to  a 
gentlemanly  education  as  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Signor 
Gelli’s  writings  on  topics  which  nowadays  never  trouble  an  English¬ 
man’s  mind  have  nevertheless  a  certain  historical  interest ;  among 
these  is  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Duello  nella  Storm 
della  Giurisprudenza,  and  a  complete  modern  guide  in  matters  of 
honourable  diliiculty,  intituled  Nuovo  Codice  Cavalleresco,  the 
searching  character  of  which  we  can  only  compare  to  such  old- 
world  productions  as  the  thick  quartos  of  Fausto  da  Longiano, 
Dario  Attendolo,  and  Giustinopolitano  Mutio,  the  accepted  arbiters 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  questions  of  gentle  deportment.  But 
all  Cavaliere  Gelli’s  works  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  task 
he  is  now  engaged  upon,  for  the  completion  ol  which  he  has  in¬ 
vited,  by  means  of  a  widely-spread  circular,  the  international  co¬ 
operation  of  all  “lovers  of  a  blade”  in  particular  and  of  biblio¬ 
philes  in  general. 

There  is  no  sign  of  decrease  in  the  production  of  treatises  on 
fencing,  of  controversial  accounts  of  school  and  school-systems,  ol 
disquisitions  on  the  management  of  point  and  edge  considered 
historically,  or  “  medically,”  or  as  a  useful  art  and  a  branch  of 
gymnastic  training,  or  merely  as  an  elegant  accomplishment. 
The  last  twelve  months  have  produced  many  works  connected 
with  the  art  of  fence,  and  conceived  in  these  various  moods. 
Cav.  Gelli  himself  has  contributed  two  volumes  to  this  special 
library.  The  first  keeps  up  a  controversy,  which  has  now 
lasted  many  years,  on  the  merits  of  a  certain  hybrid  system  of 
swordsmanship,  supposed  in  the  estimation  of  its  propounder — a 
Professor  Radaelli — to  combine  the  special  merits  of  the  pure 
Italian  and  of  sundry  foreign  schools,  but  the  compulsory  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  in  military  schools  excited  much  indignation 
among  the  partisans  of  the  genuine  Neapolitan,  the  national 
play.  The  second  treats  of  scientific  swordsmanship  as  an  element 
of  physical  training. 

The  Handbook  compiled  by  one  G.  Ilesse,  Schermmeester  (illus¬ 
trated  with  lamentable  caricatures  of  the  figures  designed  long- 


*  Pesnrrectio.  Critica  alle  osservazioni  sul  maneggio  della  Sciabola 
seenndo  it  vietodo  Iiadaelli  del  Generate  Achille  Angelini.  Dal  Cav.  Jacopo 
Gelli.  Firenze  :  Tipografia  Niccolai.  1888. 

I.a  Scherma  collettiva  quale  mezzo  di  educazione  fisica.  Con  32  tavole 
dimostrative.  Firenze:  Tipografia  Niccolai.  1889. 

G.  Hesse,  Schermmeester  in  de  G.  Vg.  Lycurgus- Achilles  en  Olympia, 
S<-c.  fyc.  Handboek  ten  gebruike  bij  het  Schermonderwijs  op  den  Uegen 
en  de  Sabcl,  ten  dienste  van  Liefhebbers,  Meesters  en  Onderwjzers. 
Opgedragen  aan  den  Weledelen  Zeergeleerden  Heer  Dr.  Johan  Georg 
Mezger.  Apeldoom  :  Laurens  Hausma.  1887. 

Tulhnffer’s  Fechtlmch  aus  dem  Yahre  1467.  Gerichtliche  und  andere 
Zweyhiimpfe  darstellend.  Herausgegeben  von  G.  Hergsell.  Mit  267 
Tafeln.  Prag.  4to.  1887. 

Anfschiiisse  iiber  Fechthandsckrifte  und  gedruchtc  Fechtbiicher  des  16 
und  17  Juhrhunderts  in  einer  Besprechung  von  G.  Hergsell :  “  Talhoffer’s 
Fechtbuch  aus  dem  Jahre  1467.”  Mitgetei'lt  von  Dr.  Karl  VVassmannsdorff. 
Berlin :  Gaertners.  1888. 

Archives  des  Mattres  d’ Amies  de  Paris.  Publiees  par  Henri  Daressy, 
membre  honoraire  de  l’Acade'mie  d'Armes.  Paris:  Maison  Quantin. 
1888. 

Ac  Saint  des  Amies.  (Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Academie 
d’Armes.)  Paris :  Paul  Schmidt.  1888. 

La  Science  des  Amies;  I’Assaut  ct  les  Assauts  Publics;  le  Duel  et 
la  Lefon  de  Duel.  Par  Georges  Robert.  Avec  une  notice  sur  Robert  aine. 
Par  II.  Ernest  Legouve,  de  l’Academie  Franpaise,  et  une  lettre  de 
M.  Ilebrard  de  Villeneuve,  President  de  la  Society  d’Encouragement  de 
l’Escrime.  Paris :  Gamier.  1887. 

I.a  Science  de  VEscrime.  Par  Eugene  Desmedt.  Avec  une  preface  de 
Max  Waller,  un  Dictionnaire  de  l’Epe'e  et  un  Guide  des  Escrimeurs  ;  illustre 
de  quinze  planches  en  phototypic  d’aprbs  nature.  Bruxelles.  1888. 

La  Scherma  Italiana  di  Spada  e  di  Sciabola.  Per  Ferdinando  Masiello. 
Firenze  :  G.  Givelli.  1888. 

Cappa  e  Spada.  Giornale  di  Scherma  diretto  da  Luigi  Sestini.  Firenze. 
1888. 

Some  Observations  on  Fencing.  By  Dr.  Barroll.  “  Illustrated  Naval  and 
Military  Magazine.”  Nov.  and  Dec.  1888. 

Fencing.  By  Colonel  Theodore  C.  Dodge,  U.S.A.  Harper’s  “  Young 
I  People.”  April,  1888. 
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ago  for  Cordelois’  famous  text-book),  seems  to  have  a  similar 
physiological  purpose  in  view,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  “  Wele- 
delen  ”  and  “  Zeergeleerden  ”  Dr.  Mezger,  the  quondam  butcher, 
whose  marvellous  genius  for  massage  raised  him  from  a  useful 
but  humble  station  in  life  to  one  of  great  wealth  and  European 
fame  as  a  healer. 

Among  historical  works,  besides  M.  Fierlant’s  translation, 
under  the  title  L'Escrime  et  les  Escrimeurs,  of  Mr.  Castle’s  well- 
known  book,  was  published  at  Prague  a  reprint  of  an  illustrated 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  belonging  to  the  Gotha  Library, 
under  the  care  of  G.  Hergsell,  a  well-known  Austrian  Fechtmeister. 
This  reproduction  of  267  plates  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  judicial  duel,  notwithstanding  the  singularly  inaccurate 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  “  editor  ”  in  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of  the  text, 
is  of  great  value  to  the  antiquarian.  But  the  ponderous  work  had 
not  long  been  before  the  public  when  Nemesis,  invoked  by  German 
scholars  and  bibliophiles,  came  down  on  the  devoted  Hergsell 
in  the  shape  of  a  slashing  criticism,  published  by  Dr.  Karl 
Wassmannsdorff,  of  Heidelberg,  first  in  the  Berlin  Monatsschrift 
fur  das  Turnwesen,  and  later  in  a  separate  form.  In  this  opuscule, 
almost  every  line  is  an  unsparing  index  to  some  gross  error  of 
commission,  omission,  or  interpretation,  even  of  spelling,  of 
assertion,  especially  concerning  the  existence  of  alleged  works — 
“  gar  nicht  vorhanden,  weil  niemals  gedruekt,”  as  the  learned 
Doctor  uncompromisingly  states  in  his  Foreword — to  be  found 
in  Hergsell’s  text.  As  for  the  plates,  the  ruthless  critic  dis¬ 
covers  signs  of  carelessness  in  the  reproduction  of  the  majority 
of  them ;  and,  indeed,  has  no  patience  with  an  author  who 
professes  to  reproduce  drawings  in  facsimile,  and  meanwhile 
neglects  even  to  inform  the  purchaser  that  he  has  had  them 
considerably  reduced.  Dr.  WassmannsdorfFs  pamphlet,  for  all 
its  unpretending  appearance,  is  typical  of  the  best  kind  of  German 
criticism,  cruelly  unsparing,  matter  of  fact,  but  absolutely  exact 
and  trustworthy.  Were  every  copy  of  Hergsell’s  Talkoffer  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  Doctor’s  “  Besprechung  ”  as  an  appendix,  a  key, 
and  an  index  of  errors,  the  reprint  with  all  its  shortcomings 
might  become  almost  as  valuable  to  the  student  as  the  original. 

M.  Daressy’s  Archives  des  Maitres  d' Armes  ranks  amongst  the 
best  historical  works  connected  with  the  subject  of  les  armes.  As 
a  rule,  French  books  of  that  class  are  easygoingon  the  subject  of 
strict  historical  evidence,  and  are  given  to  assume  that  the  re¬ 
petition  by  successive  authors  of  conveniently  apposite  legends 
is  a  proof  of  authenticity  in  matters  ot  tradition.  But  M.  Daressy 
shows  to  great  advantage  by  never  advancing  facts  or  making 
deductions  in  his  historical  precis  which  are  not  supported  by 
documents  subsequently  produced  in  his  booi£.  These  latter  he 
gives  in  extenso,  without  further  comments,  but  with  scrupulous 
exactness  and  in  their  true  chronological  order.  They  are  in 
goodly  number,  the  oldest  being  tne  Ordonnances  et  Statuz  des 
Maistres,  Joueurs  et  Escrimeurs  d'Espee  de  la  vilie  de  Paris,  pour  le 
reglement  dudit  Escrime,  dated  15  January,  1567,  and  Charles  IX 
Letters  Patent  of  the  same  year,  constituting  the  French 
Masters  of  Arms  into  a  privileged  Corporation.  Such  letters 
were  granted,  together  with  increased  privileges,  by  many  kings 
in  succession,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  in  which 
Le  Roy-Soleil  assigned  to  the  fence-masters  their  noble-looking 
coat-of-arms  in  1656.  These  documents,  together  with  many 
less  important  bits  of  ancient  information,  are  chiefly  curious 
ns  showing  how  jealously  the  Academie  d' Armes  maintained  its 
prerogatives  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  Revolution.  Similar 
institutions  in  Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  which  boasted 
.already  a  respectable  antiquity  before  the  “  Maistres  d’ Armes  ” 
received  their  first  charter,  lost  all  their  authority  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

M.  Daressy  adds  proudly  to  his  signature  the  title  of  “  Membre 
Honoraire  de  l’Academie  d’Armes.”  This  Society,  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  revival  of  the  more  ancient  one,  constituted  itself  only 
two  years  ago,  taking  for  its  motto  “  Ars  pro  Patria,”  and  now 
devotes  its  energies  to  fostering  the  study  of  the  national  escrime. 
It  is  not  without  a  certain  authority,  and  is  given  to  issuing  cer¬ 
tain  “  decretals  ”  in  matters  of  fence.  One  of  these  appeared  lately 
which  is  intended  to  settle  finally  the  details  of  what  is  known 
as  “  Le  Salut  des  Armes.”  The  preface  ot  this  very  natty 
pamphlet,  in  which  we  recognize  the  fluent  and  graphic  style  of 
M.  Vigeant,  gives  a  good  historicpue  of  ceremonial  among  swords¬ 
men. 

Of  treatises  proper  we  have  three  to  put  on  record  ;  two  French 
and  one  Italian.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  could  be 
anything  left  for  anybody  to  write  in  French  about  fencing  after 
the  publication  of  G.  Robert’s  Science  des  Armes,  with  its  systema¬ 
tically  exhaustive  “  progressions,”  its  seven  immense  synoptic 
tables,  marshalling  in  awe-inspiring  array  every  practical  permuta¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  attacks,  parries,  and  ripostes,  its  innu¬ 
merable  plates  and  appendices.  Nevertheless,  a  Belgian  Professor 
seems  of  late  to  have  found  that  there  was  still  room  for  a  work 
on  the  Science  de  l' Escrime.  This,  it  is  true,  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  sabre  as  well  as  the  small-sword,  and  swordsmanship  in 
the  saddle  as  well  as  on  the  school-floor,  and  ekes  out  its  bulk 
with  a  dictionary  of  slang  and  technical  terms. 

The  Italian  production — La  Scherma  Italiana — is  obviously 
intended  to  assume  the  position  of  standard  work  on  pure  Italian 
sword-play,  and,  no  doubt,  deserves  that  success,  so  far  as  the 
strictly  technical  portion  of  the  volume  is  concerned.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  book  yet  published  in  Italy 
on  the  subject.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  it  is 


to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  issued  in  three,  or  at  least  two, 
volumes.  In  point  of  exhaustiveness,  Professor  Masiello’s  tome  is 
absolutely  without  rival,  but  we  doubt  much  whether  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  second  parts — consisting  of  “  Historical  Sketches  ” 
and  of  chapters  on  the  “  mechanics  of  the  sword  — might  not 
with  advantage  be  published  as  distinct  works.  In  the  former, 
which  consists  mostly  of  international  controversy  and  recrimina¬ 
tions  about  the  very  scant  courtesy  shown  to  Italy  by  sundry  French 
writers,  the  author  shows  much  special  erudition — which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  wasted,  as  no  Frenchman  ever  dreams  of  looking 
inside  an  Italian  book  of  fence — but,  curiously  enough,  fails  occa¬ 
sionally  to  avoid  himself  similar  pitfalls  of  ignorance  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  schools,  the  German  more  especially.  His  Dimo- 
strazioni  meccaniche,  geometriche  e  Jisiologiche  rigmrdanti  alcune 
azioni  di  scherma  are  certainly  as  interesting  to  lovers  of  “  con¬ 
ceits  ”  as  was  the  elaborate  philosophical  foppery  in  which  literary 
fence-masters  of  the  Renaissance  period  attempted  to  enhance 
the  character  of  an  essentially  practical  art ;  but  we  venture  to 
assert,  with  all  proper  deference  to  the  learned  and  unconquered 
swordsman,  that  the  analytical  treatment  of  a  subject,  the  work¬ 
ing  elements  of  which  are  so  numerous  and  protean,  must  ever 
remain  illusory.  Nevertheless,  for  all  its  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  toying,  Masiello’s  Avork  remains  one  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  eclipse. 

Matters  of  current  interest  to  devotees  of  the  clinking  blade 
are  now  chronicled  monthly  in  Florence  by  a  special  organ,  Cappa 
e  Spada,  under  the  supervision  of  an  enthusiastic  young  swords¬ 
man,  Luigi  Sestini.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  periodical  is  about  to 
be  started  in  Brussels. 

In  the  English  language,  pending  a  long  announced  and  too  long 
delayed  appearance  of  the  “  Fencing”  volume  of  the  Badminton 
Series  and  of  Captain  Hutton’s  “Cold  Steel,”  we  have  only  to 
record  a  short,  but  very  correct,  disquisition  in  the  Illustrated 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine  on  modern  conventional  foil-play,  by 
Dr.  Darroll,  a  well-known  frequenter  of  Angelo’s  rooms.  Colonel 
Theodore  C.  Dodge’s  article  in  an  American  periodical  is  only 
mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  fact  that  the 
only  part  of  the  letterpress  which  is  of  any  interest  is  a  trans¬ 
parent  paraphrase  of  an  introductory  chapter  of  an  English  work, 
and  its  illustrations  are  pnotograpliic  reductions  of  the  drawings 
made  for  the  same  work,  figures  and  text  being,  of  course,  utilized 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  their  original  source. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

AMONG  a  'a  .aer  unusual!}  good  collection  of  French  Christ¬ 
mas  books  this  year  we  think  we  must  give  the  place  of 
honour  to  Caran  d’Ache  s  Les  courses  dans  I'antiquit.e  (Paris : 
Plon),  one  of  the  ver}  oddest  and  most  amusing  combinations  of 
political  and  social  satire  with  pure  burlesque  that  we  have  ever 
come  across.  The  very  lawlessness  of  this  admirable  designer’s 
whims — the  way  in  which  he  “  smashes  up,”  so  to  speak,  sham 
classicisms  with  pure  modernity,  and  alternates  his  favourite 
trick  of  drawing,  as  a  schoolboy  draws  on  a  slate  (Clive  Newcome’s 
celebrated  portrait  of  Miss  Iloneyman  is  almost  pure  Caran 
d’Ache)  with  unexceptionable  draughtsmanship — is  the  secret  of 
his  strength.  A  comparison  of  these  classicisms  of  his  with  the 
Japonaiseries  of  a  certain  very  clever  countryman  of  our  own 
might  be  made  extremely  instructive.  But  we  prefer  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  amusing — in  other  words,  to  what  is  to  be  found 
in  every  leaf  here,  from  the  page  in  which  a  hero  (with  tremendous 
helmet  and  clilamys)  is  surveying  the  operation  of  watering  the 
course  to  the  final  cortege  of  Achillistes  and  anti-Achillistes  de¬ 
monstrating  and  fighting  with  umbrellas,  behind  and  around  the 
bouillant  Achille  himself,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  mounted  on 
the  blackest  of  chargers.  The  horses,  alternately  centaurs  and 
animals  of  the  finest  Greek  frieze  type,  with  “  fiddle-case  ”  heads 
and  manes  like  crimped  skate,  are  delightful ;  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  prefer  the  centaur  cabmen,  who  drive  and  draw 
their  own  vehicles,  or  the  nobler  animals  of  the  same  breed  who 
race  and  witness  the  racing,  and  who,  previous  to  that  exercise, 
play  (carefully  swathed  in  full  suits  of  racing  clothes)  poker,  or 
something  like  it,  on  a  table  ingeniously  exalted  to  their  height. 
The  gods  of  Olympus  and  the  ordinary  Parisians  are  equally  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  inexorable  caricaturist,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  the  best  things  in  the  result.  The  fancy  mongrel 
in  Plate  6,  half  covetous  of,  half  frightened  by,  a  severely  classical 
calfs  head  in  a  picnic-dish ;  the  affectionate  couple  in  “  Lune 
de  miel,”  the  classical  turn-out  of  “  Mile.  Phryne,”  the  more 
than  Offenbachian  group  of  “  Public  chic,”  the  weighing-in, 
the  race  itself  (we  are  ashamed  to  say  that  one  of  the  beaten 
centaurs  is  pulling  another  back  by  the  tail),  the  equipages 
returning,  especially  the  now  rather  pathetic  plate  of  a  certain 
aged  parent  with  many  gambolling  “  amazons  ”  of  tender  years 
round  him — all  these  are  delightful. 

In  a  very  much  quieter  style,  but  not  much  less  admirable,  is 
M.  Boutet  de  Monvel's  extremely  pretty  illustrated  edition  of 
certain  of  the  best  known  of  La  Fontaine’s  fables  (Paris  :  Plon). 
In  the  earlier  albums  uniform  with  this,  and  devoted  to  children's 
games,  nursery  songs,  &c.,  M.  de  Monvel  did  something  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  imitating  Miss  Kate  Greenaway. 
These  plates  are  all  his  own,  and  exhibit  in  greater  perfection 
than  ever  his  power  of  giving  different  expressions  to  the  most 
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apparently  expressionless  things.  “La  cigale  et  la  fourmi, 
which  of  course  opens  the  ball,  is  already  a  fair  example  of  this, 
but  much  better  are  behind.  “  The  Crow  and  the  Fox,”  “  The 
Frog  and  the  Ox,”  “  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  ”  are  all  good, 
but  the  “  Two  Pigeons  ”  exceed  all  these.  For  those  who  prefer 
less  minute  work,  “  Le  meunier,  son  fils,  et  l’ane,”  or  the  hap¬ 
less  fortunes  of  Perrette,  that  milkwoman  more  unlucky  even 
than  Alnaschar,  may  do  better  ;  but  we  like  M.  de  Monvel  even 
more  with  beasts  than  with  mankind,  and  “  The  Fox  and  the 
Stork  ”  has  given  him  opportunities  which  he  has  certainly  not 
missed.  Particularly  good,  again,  is  “  La  colombe  et  la  fourmi  ” 
and  the  “  Pot  de  terre  ”  and  the  “  Pot  de  fer,”  this  last  a  most 
agreeable  tragi-comedy.  “  Le  chat,  la  belette,  et  le  petit  lapin’ 
would  be  better  if  the  cat  were  more  like  a  Christian  or  ordinary 
cat ;  but  this  is  really  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  a  very 
charming  book.  Besides,  La  Fontaine  does  not  say  that 
Raminagrobis  was  not  an  Angora,  though  he  also  does  not  say 
(and  we  do  not  think)  that  he  was. 

Still  with  MM.  Plon  as  publishers  we  come  to  a  third  Allium — 
one  of  the  agreeable  “  Crafty’s  ”  contributions  to  the  education  of 
sportmen  and  the  amusement  of  those  who  are  not  sportmen. 
La  chasse  d,  courre  is  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  French 

equivalents  of  what  the  British  farmer  unkindly  calls  “  them  - - 

Cockneys  as  don’t  subscribe  nothing,  and  does  more  than  half  the 
damage.”  It  seems  that  they  are  called  in  France  the  polite,  les 
invites.  They  chase  both  deer  and  boar,  but  almost  all  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  former  diversion,  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
said,  this  must  at  least  be  said,  that  a  French  M.H.,  when  he 
does  not,  as  “  Crafty  ”  tells  us  many  do,  substitute  the  rifle  for 
the  knife,  has  something  of  a  part  to  play.  The  plates  are,  as 
usual,  very  carefully  finished,  good  as  to  the  horses,  and  ingenious 
in  their  delineations  of  country.  “  Crafty  ”  is  so  amiable  as  to 
portray  to  the  anxious  invite  not  merely  the  appearance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  sportman,  but  the  separate  articles  of  that  worthy’s  attire 
and  equipment  from  crop  to  hat,  and  from  coat  to  boots.  The 
“  Amazone,”  or  hunting  young  lady,  and  the  duties  of  the  field  to 
her,  occupy  no  small  part.  And  “  Crafty’s  ”  advice  is  good  advice, 
as  when  he  most  decidedly  suggests  that  you  should  not  hitch 
your  hunter  on  as  a  leader  to  your  dogcart  in  going  to  the  meet. 

Yet  another  of  these  excellently-turned-out  volumes  is  due  to 
the  same  house  (Plon) — the  Lives  (Tor  of  “Mars.”  Nowhere  has 
that  pleasant  draughtsman  shown  himself  more  at  home  than  on 
the  Riviera.  He  is,  indeed,  only  too  faithful  to  the  beautiful ;  and 
(except,  of  course,  when  he  lias  to  deal  with  elderly  English¬ 
women)  the  feminine  presentments  in  this  book,  from  the  flower- 
girl  on  the  title-page  to  “  Mistress  Macfarlane  ”  (for  “  Mars  ” 
allows  us  some  beauty)  on  the  last  leaf,  are  all  of  a  distracting 
loveliness — regular  or  chiffonne,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  see  the 
young  person  who  is  lying  asleep  above  the  “  Contents  ”  would  be 
to  venture  the  gain  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  to  risk,  in  merry 
England,  the  loss  of  5/.  for  “assault” — in  merry  England  kissing 
assault  they  call.  The  bare-headed  market-girls  in  the  Marseilles 
plates  follow  suit;  the  “Belle  jardiniere  de  Golfe-Juan”  is  in 
the  Marsian,  or  Martial,  style  of  beauty  enchanting ;  the  Ni poises, 
visitors  and  natives,  are  such,  if  you  know  no  geography  or 
foreign  languages  at  all,  you  would  say  “  Nice !  ”  merely  to  look  at 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  to  believe  “  Mars,”  one  would  say  that  from 
fifteen  to  forty,  or  thereabouts  at  any  rate,  the  female  sex  in  these 
happy  latitudes  simply  does  not  know  how  to  be  ugly.  Nor  has 
he  entirely  confined  himself  to  Eve  ;  Paradise  itself  is  also  fairly 
pictured,  and  is  nothing  if  not  sunny.  Yet  it  is  not  always  sunny 
on  the  Riviera. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Christmas  passes  without  one  or  more 
stately  volumes  of  travel  devoted,  it  would  seem  (though  they 
are  usually  well  written,  and  sometimes  by  notable  hands), 
less  to  the  letterpress  than  to  the  illustrations.  M.  Quantin,  in 
pursuing  his  Monde  pittoresque  monumental,  has  this  year  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  by  M.  G.  de  Leris  on  Northern  Italy.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  though  not  wholly,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  mainly, 
architectural,  and  they  are  exceedingly  well  executed  ;  nor  are 
they  less  commendable  when  they  partake  of  the  landscape  as 
well  as  of  the  architectural  drawing.  Notice,  for  example,  the 
sketch  “  Quinto  sul  Sile.”  M.  de  Leris  has  also  done  his  part  well, 
and,  on  the  whole,  this  is  as  creditably  turned  out  as  a  book  of 
its  kind  may  well  be. 

The  Livre  dJor  du  Salon,  in  which  a  selection  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Exhibition  is  accompanied  by  a  yet  further  selection  of 
carefully  etched  plates,  has  reached  its  tenth  year,  and  appears  as 
usual  under  M.  Lafenestre’s  care.  The  frontispiece  is  from 
M.  Detaille’s  fine  picture  of  bivouacking  soldiers  (Le  reve),  and 
among  the  other  plates  we  may  notice  M.  Turcan’s  sculpture  of 
“  L’aveugle  et  le  paralytique  ” ;  M.  Le  Stint:  dial  de  Kerdreoret’s 
“  Coup  de  vent  au  Treport  ” ;  and  M.  Lhermitte’s  “  Le  repos,”  one 
of  those  pastoral-domestic  scenes  of  which  the  French  are  so  fond. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  review  a  catalogue.  The  volume,  to  those  who 
like  to  have  the  best  contemporary  reproductions  in  black  and 
white  of  the  best  modem  pictures,  is  always  worth  buying. 

Histoire  de  I'ecole  nava/e  (Quantin),  “par un  Ancien  Officier,” 
is  a  book  handsome  enough  in  all  conscience  (what  book  that 
M.  Quantin  produces  is  not  handsome?),  but  rather  more 
handsome  than  interesting.  The  historical  part  and  some  of  the 
old  sketches  are,  at  least  to  others  than  Frenchmen,  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  book.  The  rest  is  an  account  of  the 
Borda,  the  French  Britannia,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
done  in  less  space,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  many  full-page 


plates  of  healthy-looking  cadets  attending  Mass,  taking  observa¬ 
tions,  being  lectured  by  naval  instructors,  and  so  forth — things 
rather  suitable  to  a  weekly  illustrated  paper  than  to  a  stately 
library  volume  like  this. 

No  such  reproach  can  be  brought  against  a  similarly  sumptuous 
edition  of  Sacher-Masoch’s  Contes  juifs,  abundantly  illustrated  by 
heliogravures  by  different  artists,  especially  M.  Alphonse  Levy. 
The  illustrations  are  of  varying  value,  and  the  process  of  repro¬ 
duction  may  not  please  all  readers ;  but  there  are  many  excellent 
things  here.  The  plates  representing  the  heroic  “  Katzchen 
Petersil  ”  defending  her  husband  from  strikers ;  the  night-piece  of 
the  fanatic  Galeb  Jekarun  sitting  among  the  tombs  and  thinking 
on  Zion ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  coquettish  “  Mme.  Leopard,  ’ 
are  only  a  few  among  many  capital  pieces.  As  for  the  text, 
people  may  like  Jews  or  they  may  not ;  but  the  literary  ability  of 
Herr  Sacher-Masoch  is  quite  beyond  question  or  cavil.  And  he 
reads  in  French  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  in  German. 

MM.  Plon  publish  yet  another  interesting  book,  entitled  Les 
plus  jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France.  M.  Catulle  Mendes  and 
two  other  men  of  letters  share  the  editing,  and  M.  Lucien  Metivet 
adorns  the  book  with  abundant  designs  in  a  semi-mediseval  style, 
which  occasionally  leaves  a  little  to  desire,  both  in  conception 
and  drawing,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  is  (both  coloured  and 
plain)  agreeable  enough.  The  music  is  supplied,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  fact  of  the  music  being  known  conditions 
the  admission  of  the  songs  themselves.  It  would  need  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  acquaintance  with  French  folklore  to  decide  how 
far  they  are  absolutely  genuine.  We  should  say  ourselves  that 
they  have  been  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  subjected  to  that  pro¬ 
cess  which,  until  the  severe  folklorist  arose  to  be  grandmother  in 
Israel,  was  practised  not  merely  by  mystifiers  like  Hogg  and 
Cunningham  and  Surtees,  but  by  Scott  himself  to  some  extent. 
They  are,  however,  often  very  delightful.  The  sad  variant  on 
Enoch  Arden,  the  song  of  the  sailor  who  comes  home  and  finds  six 
children  where  three  should  be ;  the  extremely  spirited  Provencal 
history  of  “  Marion,”  who  in  vain  tries  to  persuade  her  jealous 
husband  of  the  harmless  nature  of  her  visit  in  company  to  the 
well ;  the  lament  (not  by  any  means  a  necessary  one  in  all  cases) 
of  “  Les  filles  de  trente  ans  ”  ;  the  appeal  of  “  La  delaiss£e  ”  to  her 
craven  shaveling  lover ;  and  the  beautiful  “  Beau  rossignol 
volage,”  where  the  bird  alights,  “  sur  les  seins  de  la  belle,  and 
gives  her  a  love  message,  only  to  be  met  with  a  sort  of  wail  of 
“  Had  I  wist,”  are  all  extremely  pleasing. 

M.  Jouaust  sends  us  two  reproductions  of  classical  work  in  the 
exquisite  form  of  his  different  biblioth'eques.  In  the  Petite  biblio¬ 
theque  artistique,  Nodier’s  well-known  translation  (with  his  intro¬ 
duction)  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  fills  two  volumes,  and  is 
accompanied  by  etchings  from  the  practised  hand  of  M.  Lalauze. 
No  possible  fault  can  be  found  with  this  beautiful  little  book,  ex¬ 
cept  (by  very  censorious  critics)  the  fault  that  M.  Lalauze’s  needle, 
with  ail  its  combined  delicacy  and  freedom,  scarcely  adjusts  itself 
to  the  particular  text  which  it  illustrates  with  sufficient  closeness 
and  distinction.  We  have  heard  it  complained  (we  do  not  say 
justly)  that,  if  one  happened  not  to  know,  one  might  take  a  plate 
for  Moliere  as  intended  for  Le  Sage  and  one  tor  the  I  tear  as 
illustrating  Manon  Lescaut.  But  with  the  other  book  in  the 
Bibliotheque  artistique  moderne  even  Momus  could  find  no  fault. 
It  is  the  Filles  du  feu,  the  most  characteristic,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  charming,  work  of  the  ill-tated  GtSrard 
de  Nerval,  who  has  been  far  too  long  left  without  that  homage 
of  sumptuous  presentation  which  he  so  well  deserves.  If  it 
were  only  for  the  all-charming  paper  on  the  folk-songs  of  the 
Valois,  which  is  oddly  enough  interpolated  between  Sylvie  and 
the  rest,  Les  filles  du  feu  would  be  immortal.  As  matter  of 
presentment  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Bibliotheque  artistique 
moderne  to  the  real  connoisseur  is  to  be  found  in  the  exquisite 
perfection  of  print  and  paper — a  perfection  which  has,  perhaps, 
never,  in  volumes  of  a  handy  size  as  distinguished  from  huge 
library  armfuls,  been  so  complete  as  here.  But  the  illustra¬ 
tion  itself,  by  MM.  Emile  Adan  and  Le  Rat,  must  not  be  passed 
unnoticed  ;  in  singling  out  the  plate  of  “  Isis,”  as  to  our  fancy  the 
best,  we  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  others  are  good.  Few  volumes 
of  this  or  any  recent  year  unite  as  this  does  the  suffrages  of  the 
mere  lover  of  pretty  books  and  of  the  critic  who  half  grudges  that 
prettiness  should  be  spent  on  any  but  the  very  best  things. 

M.  Calmann  L6vy  and  MM.  Boussod,  V  aladon,  et  Cie  have 
combined  to  outrage  the  pudibund  soul  of  their  countryman 
M.  Paul  Barbier,  Professor  of  French  at  Cardiff,  by  according  to 
that  dangerous  and  incendiary  work  L' Abbe  Constantin  a  pre¬ 
sentation  something  like  that  which  Le  roman  d'un  jeune  homme 
pauvre  had  last  year.  It  is  chiefly  in  hopesof  saving  M.  Barbierfrom 
a  shudder  that  we  mention  the  fact  that  the  illustrator  (alas  !  an 
illustrairess,  Mme.  Madeleine  Lemaire)  has  actually — has  actually 
(we  want  red  ink  to  express  our  rosy  blushes)  depicted  a  young 
lady  in  bed !  where  it  is  well  known  that  young  ladies  never 
are.  Many  of  the  plates,  as  is  now  common  in  such  books,  are 
coloured,  and  Mme.  Lemaire  has  evidently  taken  pleasure  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  beaute  du  diable  of  Bettina  Percival  and  the 
uniform  of  her  lover.  But  there  we  are  again,  like  hyper¬ 
bolical  fiends,  vexing  the  chaste  soul  of  M.  Barbier  by  talking  of 
lovers.  Fie  !  fie  !  fie  ! 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

X. 

TASTEFUL  in  binding  and  print  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Walsh’s  selec¬ 
tion  from  Beranger  in  English  verse — Beranger's  Poems 
(Allen  &  Co.)— with  steel  engravings  after  various  French  artists. 
The  versions  are  by  Maginn,  Thackeray,  Robert  Brough,  and 
others.  There  are  good  renderings  and  bad  among  them,  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  editor’s  selection  is  as  acceptable  as  circum¬ 
stances  allow.  The  illustrat  ions  are  ingenious  examples  of  the  art  of 
compression  rather  than  sound  examples  of  pictorial  art.  They  at¬ 
tempt  to  depict  too  much  incident,  instead  of  concentrating  illustra¬ 
tion  on  one  supreme  note  of  interest  in  the  inspired  lyrist’s  song. 
Book  illustration  of  a  superior  order,  though  of  a  kind  as  dead  as  the 
Pharaohs,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  Mile.  Dionis  Dusejour’s  super¬ 
elegant  fable,  The  Origin  of  the  Graces  (Vizetelly  &  Co.),  with 
six  copperplate  engravings  after  C.  N.  Cochin.  This  is  a  pretty 
book,  and  if  you  admire  Gravelot,  or  Cipriani,  or  Bartolozzi,  you 
cannot  but  adore  Cochin  in  a  French  way  of  adoration.  If  he 
was  far  removed  as  a  designer  from  painters  like  Boucher,  he  had 
a  finer  feeling  for  composition  than  many  of  the  book-illustrators 
of  the  copperplate  age.  Perhaps  the  Graces  of  Cochin,  like 
the  nymphs  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,  do  sprawl  overmuch 
and  pose  somewhat  uncomfortably  on  woolly  clouds  and 
damp  exhalations,  like  the  “  ancient  sighs”  and  other  incredible 
enginery  of  eighteenth-century  poetry.  But,  none  the  less,  these 
designs  of  Cochin  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  their  charm  still 
works.  The  new  volume  of  the  Portfolio,  edited  by  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  (Seeley  &  Co.),  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  this 
excellent  art  periodical.  Among  the  etchings  are  admirable 
examples  of  English  and  French  artists,  such  as  Bembrandt’s 
“Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,”  by  Mr.  Wright  North,  and  the 
“  Temple  Church,”  by  M.  Brunet-Debaines,  and  many  of  these  are 
applied  to  special  illustrative  ends,  and  are  not  mere  pegs  for  dis¬ 
course.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  artistic  journals.  Thus  the  fine 
and  representative  series  of  illustrations  to  the  lucid  and  sugges¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  “Earlier  English  Water-Colour  Painters,”  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  possesses  an  excellent  pertinence  to  the 
critic’s  work.  The  revived  interest  in  water-colour  art  will  be 
further  stimulated  by  the  thoughtful  and  judicious  historical 
retrospect  of  Mr.  Monkhouse,  which  embraces  the  whole  sequence 
of  English  water-colour  drawing  from  the  Sandbys  to  Turner  and 
David  Cox.  Among  the  etchings  and  mezzotints  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  renderings  of  Paul  Sandby  and  Hearne  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Murray,  of  Girtin  and  Cotman  by  Mr.  F.  Short ;  of  Barrett, 
Cozens,  Cattermole,  Prout,  De  Wint,  and  Turner  by  Dujardin  and 
others.  The  small  “  process  ”  prints  are  unequal.  The  drawing 
by  Varley  (p.  157),  for  instance,  is  almost  a  flattering  interpreta¬ 
tion,  while  the  “  Ixirkstall  Abbey  ”  of  Girtin  altogether  fails  to 
render  the  solemnity  and  rich  tone  of  the  original.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer’s  articles  on  Mr.  Hook’s  work,  with  an  excellent  en¬ 
graving  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais’s  portrait  by  the  writer,  are  also 
capitally  illustrated  and  justly  appreciative.  Among  other  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  in  the  Portfolio  must  be  cited  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  “  Architects  of  the  English  Renaissance,”  Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer’s  “  Milton’s  Minor  Poems,”  Mr.  Hamerton’s  dialogue  on 
Book  Illustration,  Mr.  Garnet  Smith’s  papers  onTheophile  Gautier, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  article  on  Daniel  Vierge,  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  artist’s  masterly  drawings. 

The  Figaro  supplement  for  Christmas — Figaro  Illustre  (Boussod, 
Valadon,  &  Co.) — of  which  we  have  the  English  edition,  com¬ 
prises  some  excellent  chromotypogravures,  after  paintings  by 
Arcos,  Delort,  and  Kaemmerer,  stories  by  Jules  Ciaretie,  Paul 
Bourget,  and  others,  a  dramatic  scene  by  Henri  Meilhac, 
illustrated  by  Paul  Leloir,  a  sheet  of  diverting  sketches  by 
“  Caran  d’Ache,”  and  a  pretty  and  taking  “  Serenade  de  Pierrot  ” 
by  Edmond  Audran,  the  popular  composer  of  opera-bouffe. 
Altogether  this  is  a  well-varied  and  attractive  Christmas 
extra.  To  commend  is  to  be  superfluous  when  dealing 
with  Mr.  Punch's  “  Parliamentary  Gallery  ”  of  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss’s  amusing  portraits  and  groups  —  M.P.'s  in  Session 
(Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.) — now  gathered  into  a  handy  volume, 
with  a  very  useful  index  of  names  and  dates  for  reference. 
Small  boys  will  be  amused  and  instructed  by  A  Journey 
Round  the  World  (Routledge),  with  lively  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Charles  Marr.  Good  for  Evil  (Routledge),  with  pictures 
by  A.  W.  Cooper  and  others,  is  one  of  the  series  of  “  Stories  for 
Little  People  ”  already  noticed.  Texas  Siftings  Afloat  (Texas 
Siftings  Co.)  is  a  very  odd  compilation  of  newspaper  cuttings, 
illustrated  by  Thomas  Worth  by  a  marginal  method,  which  sets 
forth  the  log  of  the  yacht  Champlain  as  kept  by  the  facetious  Colonel 
J.  Arinin  Knox.  There  is  considerable  hilarity  in  the  record,  and 
the  sketches  of  cowboys  are  quite  in  the  Wild  West  style.  If 
you  don’t  know  what  a  “  bucking  broncho  ”  is,  and  what  follows 
from  buying  one  when  you  need  a  good  steady  horse,  you  can  t  do 
better  than  read  Texas  Siftings.  Among  new  editions  we  have 
Buz,  by  Maurice  Noel,  a  delightful  story  for  children  about  bees 
and  their  ways  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  and  Nature  s  Fairyland, 
by  II.  W.  S.  Worsley-Benison  (Elliot  Stock),  a  charming  book 
for  young  botanists,  and  all  who  love  a  country  ramble,  bor  the 
young  entomologist  no  book  could  be  more  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  than  a  translation,  edited  by  Miss  Yonge,  of  M.  Van 
Bruyssel’s  fascinating  study,  The  Popnilation  of  an  Old  Pear  7  ree, 
with  Becker’s  clever  anil  whimsical  illustrations  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) 

The  Book  of  Christmas,  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  with  R.  Seymour  s 


illustrations  (Warne  &  Co.),  is  another  book  that  is  “  English,  you 
know,”  though  printed  in  America.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  imaginable  for  the  season.  Among  stories  for  girls,  all 
good  in  various  planes  of  merit,  we  can  do  no  more  than  name 
Miss  Doudney’s  Vicar  of  Redcross  (Iloulston) ;  Miss  Hope's  Niece, 
by  Mrs.  Selby  Lowndes  (Seeley  &  Co.) ;  and  Meg's  Friend,  by 
Miss  Alice  Corkran  (Blackie  &  Son),  one  of  Miss  Corlcran’s 
pleasantest  stories,  in  which  the  experiences  of  a  little  girl  sud¬ 
denly  transported  from  a  dismal  London  lodging-house  to  a 
fashionable  school  are  feelingly  and  cleverly  depicted.  The 
Hieroglyphic  Bible  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  a  strange  revival  of  a  little 
book,  designed  to  impart  instruction  after  the  manner  of  the 
“  ancient  Egyptian  prints  and  philosophers,”  originally  published 
in  1819  by  Dean  &  Munday,  and,  it  appears,  intended  to  be  a 
kind  of  plaything  for  ingenious  children.  The  scheme  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive,  nor,  we  should  say,  likely  to  promote  rever¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Lefroy’s  Wings  without  Feathers  (Smith  &  Lines)  is 
the  story  of  a  little  boy  with  strenuous  aspii'ations.  It  is  rather 
too  fantastic  for  children’s  reading,  but  is  a  pleasant  little  story. 
Wanted  a  Camel,  by  Phoebe  Allen  (Hatchards),  is  one  of  the 
books  for  children  about  children  that  may  be  commended  for  the 
truth  to  nature  exhibited  in  the  children  depicted.  Aladdin  and 
the  Wonderful  Lamp,  by  Amy  Whinyates  (Dean  &  Son),  is  one  of 
the  publishers’  series  of  “  Plays  for  Young  People,”  and  one  that 
is  perfectly  actable,  being  written  in  neat,  terse  rhymed  verse  and 
accompanied  by  clear  and  simple  directions  for  the  youthful 
players. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  CHARLES  CORBIN  (1)  has  executed  a  tale  of  terror 
•  with  considerable  ingenuity  in  La  turquoise,  and  a 
variation  on  “  All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  which  is  still  better, 
in  Lefacre,  which  follows  it.  The  turquoise  is  a  very  stately 
gem  indeed,  as  big  as  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  of  a  pre¬ 
sumably  not  Tom-Thumb-like  Austrian  nobleman.  But  it  has 
the  reputation  of  being,  unlike  most  turquoises,  an  evil  gem 
possessed  of  the  power  of  eating  into  human  flesh  and  killing  its 
wearers.  How  the  fortunate  buyer  of  this,  for  about  half  its  value, 
gave  it  to  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  why  he  gave  it, 
and  what  followed,  may  be  read  with  ease  and  advantage.  In 
Le  fiacre  a  husband,  confronted  with  the  two  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  facts  of  his  wife’s  (apparently)  dead  body,  and  of  her 
absence  from  home  just  before  she  died,  in  circumstances  of  more 
than  suspicion,  proceeds  to  break  open  her  desks.  This  perhaps 
no  liighminded  husband  should  do,  and  no  prudent  husband 
would ;  but  the  harrowing  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  act 
is  succeeded  by  a  state  much  more  gracious. 

M.  Charles  Foley  (2)  has  not  entirely  escaped  that  cult  of  the 
disagreeable  which  seems  to  find  so  many  votaries  among  the 
younger  writers  of  France.  His  evil-tongued  bourgeoises  of 
Cherbourg  are  not  pleasant  people ;  and  his  frivolous,  treacherous, 
and  not  too  straitlaced  officers’  wives  are  not  much  better.  But 
his  heroine  is  a  capital  girl  in  her  way,  his  virtuous  middle-aged 
doctor  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  bore  as  most  of  his  class,  and 
the  sketch  of  the  doctor’s  weak  young  rival,  Didier  de  Saint-Brix, 
with  his  mean,  purse-proud,  and  pedigree-proud  family,  has  very 
considerable  power.  Indeed,  the  book  generally  is  powerful. 

The  first  sketch  in  M.  Yves  de  Noly’s(3)  book  is  also  not  parti¬ 
cularly  agreeable,  but  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  powei.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  because  great  part  of  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Bournemouth,  a  place  which,  after  being  long  unfrequented  by 
foreigners,  is  beginning  to  show  in  other  than  English  books. 
The  second  story,  “  Le  baiser  mortel  ”  (which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  suggested  by  the  famous  English  equivalent  of  those 
words  characteristically  used  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  a  regretted 
occasion),  is  rather  better ;  but  the  application  ot  the  title  is 
sentimental,  not  to  say  morbid.  The  best  part  of  the  story  is  the 
earlier  part,  where  a  proud  and  virtuous  young  normalien  is 
apprivoise  by  the  charms  and  pleasant  ways  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  aristocratic  household  where  he  has  entered  on  at  first 
a  merely  professional  footing. 

Madhouses,  treasons,  and  detested  sins  of  various  kinds  do  not 
suit  the  pleasant  pen  of  Quatrelles  as  well  as  lighter  themes,  and 
for  this  reason  only  we  pass  A  outrance  (4)  by  rapidly.  There  is 
still  better  reason  for  similar  rapidity  in  the  case  of  M.  Gaullieur  (5). 
The  American  novel,  as  written  by  Americans  for  Americans,  is  a 
product  thought  by  some  judicious  persons  to  be  at  present  quite 
sufficiently  represented  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  we,  at 
least,  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  American  novels  by  French¬ 
men. 

Mie  d’Aglionne’s  rather  curious  name  stands  on  the  title-page 
of  a  rather  curious  and  curiously  written  book  (6).  There  is  at 
first  considerable  freshness  in  the  style,  odd  as  it  is,  and  in  the 
treatment.  The  hero,  a  financier  of  great  wealth,  suddenly 

(1)  La  turquoise.  Par  Ch.  Corbin.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  Guerre  de  femmes.  Par  Ch.  Foley.  Paris  :  Cerf. 

(3)  Le  mini  de  Lucienne.  Par  Yves  de  Noly.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Ldvy. 

(4 )  2  outrance.  Par  Quatrelles.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Maud  Dexter.  Par  H.  Gaullieur.  Paris:  Plon. 

(6)  L’usurier  des  gueux.  Par  Mie  d’Aghonne.  Paris :  Plon. 
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menaced  with  a  krach,  finds,  to  his  horror,  that  both  his  son 
(whom  he  has  made  a  comrade  of,  and  allowed,  notwithstanding 
his  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  from  his  mother,  to  live  at  the 
paternal  expense)  and  his  young  second  wife  (whom  he  has  amply 
dowered,  and  allowed  to  enjoy  complete  liberty)  flatly  refuse  lnm 
assistance  in  his  difficulty.  Being  a  masterful  man,  he  shuts  his 
wife  up  in  a  country  house,  turns  his  son  out  of  doors,  and  sits 
down  to  rebuild  his  fortune.  Up  to  this  point  the  author  has 
fairly  enlisted  his  readers’  sympathies  for  Georges  Ilaberney, 
who,  if  not  a  model  character,  is  a  man,  and  not  a  bad  one. 
But  the  later  conduct  of  the  story,  in  a  whimsical  and,  we 
think,  inartistic  fashion,  demands  the  transference  of  this  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  pair  of  ingrates,  the  selfish  fribble  of  a  son  and  the 
mercenary  and,  as  it  happens,  also  faithless  wife.  This  is  rather 
too  much  of  a  quick  change, even  though  Habemey  is  an  “  usurier 
des  gueux.”  There  is  a  crime  puzzle  in  the  book,  however,  and 
that,  with  some  readers,  at  any  rate,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

If  all  the  works  of  Count  Tolstoi  were  like  the  first  part  of 
Le  Prince  Nekhlioudov  (7),  the  at  present  tiresome  and  extra¬ 
vagant  encomiums  of  his  admirers  (or  rather  of  the  followers.  of 
the  fashion  of  admiring  him)  might  be  justified.  This  “  morning 
in  a  Russian  village,”  as  it  might  be  called,  is  admirable  in  its 
way,  both  scenes  and  characters  being  taken  off  to  the  very  life, 
and  yet  with  perfect  regard  to  the  requirements  of  art.  But  the 
rest  does  not  answer  thereto,  and  the  usual  dismal  end  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  usual  “  a  good  riddance !  ”  from  readers  who  are  not 
Tolstoiolaters. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FROM  material  that  is  decidedly  not  scanty  Mr.  W.  L. 

Courtney  has  composed  for  the  “  Great  Writers  ”  series  a 
Life  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (Walter  Scott)  that  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  brief  and  abstract  biography  for  popular  reading.  It  is 
reasonably  sympathetic  in  tone — sympathetic,  that  is,  towards 
the  man  rather  than  towards  the  philosopher — and,  on  the  whole, 
as  cheerful  a  book  as  the  theme  permits.  Doleful,  of  course,  is 
Mr.  Courtney’s  retrospect  of  Mill’s  early  years  and  education, 
when  Bentham  did  mightily  prevail  and  the  Utilitarian  Society 
thrived  under  the  patronage  of  the  “  disquisitive  youth  ’  of  the 
India  House.  In  his  survey  of  Mill’s  work  the  biographer  is 
discreetly  considerate  of  the  infirmities  of  the  general  reader.  If 
he  may  be  said  to  yawn  at  times,  he  may  be  sure  of  the  warmer 
companionship  of  those  for  whom  he  has  written.  You  can  no 
longer  conjure  with  the  barren  dogmas  of  Utilitarianism,  and  the 
dead  bones  of  Benthamism  make  but  a  dismal  rattle.  It  must  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Courtney  does  his  rattling 
gently,  and  neither  as  his  “  father’s  own  son  ”  nor  as  a  latter-day 
Positivist  does  Mill  appear  to  be  a  hero  to  his  biographer.  “  A 
longer  study,”  says  Mr.  Courtney,  “  may  perhaps  lessen  our 
admiration  of  him  as  a  thinker,  but  increases  our  affection  for 
him  as  a  man.”  This  is  not  an  enthusiastic  verdict,  and  few 
will  think  it  worth  while  to  dissent  from  it.  Mr.  Anderson  s 
bibliography  is,  as  usual,  excellently  compiled. 

To  the  new  complete  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  William  Wordsworth  (Macmillan)  Mr.  John  Morley 
contributes  a  characteristic  and  well-tempered  critical  intro¬ 
duction,  the  quality  of  which  can  be  best  described  by  saying 
that  it  neither  represents  the  views  of  the  infatuated  Words¬ 
worthian  oll  tlip  one  hand,  nor  the  estimate  of  those  who  confuse 
the  poet’s  didactics  wiili  Kie  deplorable  mannerisms  as  of  the 
conventicle.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Morley  gives  us  criticism,  not  a 
i  umble  of  impressions  chilled  by  theories,  and  he  gives  it  with  a 
brisk,  terse  crispness  that  renders  misconception  of  his  attitude 
impossible.  Nevertheless  on  one  point  he  comes  perilously  near 
wrecking  himself,  and  this  with  regard  to  the  Ode  on  Intimations 
of  Immortality,  the  motif  of  which  he  declares  to  be  “  contrary 
to  notorious  fact,  experience,  and  truth.”  The  dogmatism,  here, 
is  amazing.  It  is  based  apparently  on  the  assumption  that 
“  one  stanza”  of  the  ode  would  be  found  to  be  nonsense  if 
reduced  to  prose. 

The  Least  of  All  Lands,  by  William  Miller,  C.I.E.,  LL.D. 
(Blackie  &  Son),  is  the  result  of  a  tour  in  Palestine,  undertaken 
with  special  topographical  aims,  such  as  the  illustration,  by 
sketch-plans  and  exact  personal  observation  of  the  country  in  its 
present  condition,  of  the  struggle  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
Philistines.  There  is  much  that  is  ingenious  and  much  that  will 
interest  young  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  author’s 
accounts  of  the  battle-fields  of  Miclimasli,  Elah,  and  Gilboa.  For 
young  people  the  book  may  be  found  an  interesting  supplement  to 
Dr.  Robinson’s  more  elaborate  work  on  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
history,  The  Land  and  the  Book. 

Mr.  John  Codman,  in  Winter  Sketches  from  the  Saddle 
(Putnam’s  Sons),  has  discovered  a  cure  for  most  fleshly  ills  in 
the  exercise  of  riding,  and  shows  how  the  world  looks  from  horse¬ 
back,  or  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  New  England.  The 
upshot  of  his  experiment  in  much  wandering  in  the  saddle  was 
health  to  himself,  and  his  record  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
pleasant  to  the  reader.  His  campaign  opened  with  a  visit  to 
Somerstown,  a  place  where  condensed  milk  is  manufactured  on  an 


(7)  Le  Prince  Nekhlioudov.  Par  le  Comte  L.  Tolstoi.  Traduit  par 
M.  Rasperine  Kasianki.  Paris :  Plon. 


enormous  scale,  and  an  emporium  of  showmen  in  the  menagerie 
line.  P.  T.  Barnum  was  raised  there.  “  In  fact,”  says  Mr. 
Codman’s  innkeeper,  “  we  all  live  on  elephants  and  milk.” 

“  What  a  diet !  ’’  exclaims  our  author.  “  Lord,  sir,  did  you  think 
that  we  crumbled  elephants  into  milk  and  ate  them  P  "’ 

The  Essays  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Walter  Scott),  “Camelot 
Series,”  is  a  capital  selection  of  papers  from  the  Rambler,  Idler , 
and  Adventurer,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Reid,  who  contributes 
a  bright,  cordial,  and  sensible  introductory  essay  on  the  author. 

Who  is  the  White  Pasha  ?  (Nisbet)  is  an  anonymous  volume 
putting  forth  the  reasonableness  of  the  hypothesis  that  Gordon 
may  yet  be  living  and  be  the  “  White  Pasha  ”  of  whom  rumour 
was  lately  voluble.  The  writer  cites  the  prophetic  books  of 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  conjecture,  and  shows  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Gordon’s  life  and  admiration  of  his  character. 
This,  we  fear,  is  all  that  may  be  said  of  his  little  book. 

In  the  “  Young  Collector’s  Series”  we  have  an  elementary 
handbook  to  Conckology  —  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells 
(Sonnenschein  &  Co.) — which  will  be  found  useful  to  youth,  and 
is  well  illustrated.  It  is  a  many-autliored  book,  being  the  work 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Denison 
Roebuck. 

Mr.  Barraud’s  portraits  in  the  December  number  of  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Day  (Routledge  &  Son)  present  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Miss  Wallis,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  They  are  wonderfully 
good  in  all  respects. 

A  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  early  missionary  efforts  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies  is  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  St. 
Matthew  in  Formosan  ( Sinkany  Dialect ) — by  Daniel  Gravius, 
missionary  at  Batavia  and  in  Formosa,  originally  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1661,  and  now  issued  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co., 
under  the  editing  of  the  Rev.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission  at  Taiwanfoo.  Leyden  possesses  the  only  knov  n 
copy  of  this  striking  witness  to  Dutch  missionary  zeal,  and  the 
present  edition  is  published  by  permission  of  the  U  niversity 
authorities.  It  gives  the  original  text  in  Formosan  and  Dutch  in 
parallel  columns,  with  the  corresponding  English  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  title-page,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  address  “  to  the  Godly  and  Discreet  Reader.  In  this 
curious  and  ingenuous  introduction  Gravius  refers  to  his  labours 
in  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Formosa  which  was  then  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  “  a  choice  field 
of  action  in  the  Indies  for  zealous  and  energetic  preachers,  of 
whom,  assuredly,  Gravius  was  an  eminent  example.  Now,  in 
other  circumstances,  the  need  is  not  less  great,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
points  out,  nor  is  the  field  of  action  more  restricted  than  in  the 
old  pioneer  days  of  the  Dutch  mission  of  which  Mr.  Campbell 
gives  an  interesting  account.  The  edition  is  admirably  printed  by 
Messrs.  Constable. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Mayo’s  Ealoolah 
(Putnam’s  Sons) ;  Scott’s  Marmion,  “  Routledge’s  Pocket  Library  ; 
Vol.  I.  of  The  Parisians,  “  Pocket  Volume  ”  edition  ( Routledge) ; 
Songs  and  Poems  of  the  Sea,  edited  by  Mrs.  "VV  llham  Sharp 
(Scott) ;  a  Treatise  on  Musical  Intervals,  £fc.,  by  TV .  S.  B. 
Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.  (Woolhouse);  and  The  Region  of  the 
Eternal  Fire,  by  Charles  Marvin,  “popular  edition  ’  (Allen 
&  Co.) 

A  reissue  of  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli’s  marvellous  “  Historical 
and  Personal  Narrations” — A  Russian  Princess  and  a  Russian 
Ghost  Story  (Hansom  Cab  Company) — is  especially  seasonable  .in 
the  unseasonable  dearth  of  ghost  stories  this  winter.  The  grim 
yet  lively  yarn  in  which  Mr.  Turnerelli  plays  the  part  Mr. 
Pickwick  played  in  the  Ipswich  inn,  with  equal  nerve  and 
gallantry,  might  be  read  or  told  with  excellent  effect  autour  du 
foyer. 

Mr.  LI.  W.  LongstalFs  Notes  on  the  Wimbledon  Free  Public 
Library  (Stanford),  of  which  we  have  a  corrected  third  edition,  is 
a  verv  useful  guide  for  readers  to  the  principal  books  in  the 
Wimbledon  Library.  The  classification  of  books  under  the 
various  sectional  headings  should  be  a  great  assistance  to  many 
who  have  little  experience  of  catalogues.  The  books  named  are, 
so  far  as  we  have  consulted  the  lists,  invariably  representative  or 
standard  authorities. 

For  the  use  of  visitors  to  Mr.  Dunthorne’s  Exhibition  of  Etchings 
after  Velasquez  and  Titian  by  Mr.  Robert  W  .  Macbeth,  A.R.A., 
Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  has  compiled  certain  Notes  on  the  etcher’s 
work  and  the  original  paintings.  They  are  brief,  as  becomes  a 
commentary  of  the  kind. 

Tfie  “  Canterbury  Poets  ”  series  is  enriched  by  a  “  Selection  ” 
from  the  Poetical  Works  of  George  Crabbe  (Scott),  with  editorial 
preface  by  Mr,  Edward  Lamplough. 

We  have  also  received  the  second  volume,  comprising  lists  of 
University  degrees,  1571-1622,  of  the  Register  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  edited  by  Andrew  Clark,  M.A.  (at  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society) ;  A  Short  History  of 
the  Primrose  League  (Hatchards) ;  Concerning  Oliver  Knox,  by 
G.  Colmore  (Unwin) ;  Ruminations  of  a  Rambler,  by  W.  Lerwick 
Fermoy  (Wyman) ;  Sylvia’s  Ride  for  Life,  fyc.,  a  book  for  elocu¬ 
tionists,  by  F.  G.  Webb  (Dean  &  Son);  and  Quiet  Folk,  by  R. 
Menzies  Fergusson,  M.A.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.) 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  cannot  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  u'ith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


,OBE  THEATRE. — Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield. 

Every  Evening  at  8.45.  PRINCE  KARL,  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield.  Preceded  at  8  by 
EDITH  A’S  BURGLAR,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  10  to  5.  Doors 
open  at  7.30. 

WILL  CLOSE  DECEMBER  29. 

(1 ROSVENOR  GALLERY. — FIRST  EXHIBITION  of 

VA  PASTELS 

NOW  OPEN  from  10.0  A.M.  to  G.O  P.M. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING. 


NOTICE. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Trice  Cd. 


Contents  of  No.  1,731,  December  29,  1888: 

The  Queen's  Speech. 

The  Defence  of  India.  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Tanners. 
Felt  Wants.  Zanzibar,  Souakin,  and  Wadelai. 

The  Navies  of  the  World.  Literary  Parasites. 

In  the  Odour  of  Tannerity.  Mr.  Booth’s  Boom. 

The  Right  to  One's  Features  The  Pax  Britannica. 

What  is  Charity  ?  France. 

The  Indian  Native  Congress. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

The  Year.  Gabz  at  Airdrie. 

The  Business  Year.  Jesuit  Literature  in  Japan. 
Adulteration— I X.  Last  Term  at  Cambridge.  “Prince  Karl.” 
The  Sand-Grouse  Protection  Act. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Novels. 

Dante  for  Schoolboys.  Frederick,  Crown  Prince  and  Emperor. 
Ranch  Life.  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Malleson’s  Decisive  Battles  of  India. 

Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways.  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 
Twelve  Months  of  Fencing  Literature.  French  Christmas  Books. 
Christmas  Books— X.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


T  YCEUM  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

MACBETH.  To-rrght  (Saturday )  Deccmher  29th.  and  Every  Evening,  at  a  quarter  to 
8  o’clock,  will  be  presented  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  MACB  Til.  Macbeth,  Mr.  llen.y 
Irving;  Lady  Macbeth  (tor  the  first  time  .  Mi.-s  Klkn  Ter.v;  Macduff.  Mr  4)exan>itr; 
Bauquo,  Mr.  Wenmun  ;  Duncan.  Mr.  Havilaud  ;  Malcolm.  Air.  Webster;  Donalhaln,  Mr. 
Harvey;  llosse,  Mr.  Ty  ars  ;  1  ennox,  Mr.  L.  Outram  ;  Angus.  Mr.  Baev;  Menteith,  Mr. 
Archer;  Siward,  Mr.  Howe  ;  Seyton,  Mr.  Fenton;  Sergeant,  Mr.  A.  Raynor;  Doctor,  Mr. 
Stuart:  Porter.  Mr.  Johnson:  Murderers,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Carter  ;  Messenger.  Mr. 
Coveney,  Ac.  Gentlewoman,  Miss  Coleridge;  Hecate,  Miss  Ivor:  Witches,  Miss  Julia 
Seaman,  Miss  Deshorough,  and  Miss  Marriott.  The  Oxerture.  Preludes,  and  Incidental 
Music  composed  expres-ly  by  Arthur  Sullivan;  the  Scenery  by  Mr.  llawes  C.avcn,  Mr. 
Marker,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  W.  Hann,  Mr.  Cuney,  and  Mr.  l’e  kins.  Act  I.  Scene  l — An  Open 
Place  Scene  2.— Near  Forres  ;  a  Camp.  Scene  3.— A  Ilcath.  Scene  4 — Forres  ;  the  Palace. 

Scene  5— Inverness  ;  Macbeth’s  Castle.  Scene  G _ Inverness,  before  the  Castle.  Scene  7.— 

Inverness;  Lobby  in  Castle.  Act  II.  Scene— Inverness  ;  Court  of  Macbeth’s  Castle. 

Act  III.  Scene  1 Forres;  Hall  in  the  Palace.  Scene  2.-  Forres:  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Scene  3.— Forres  ;  Hull  in  the  Palace:  Act  I  V.  Scene  I _ A  Cavern.  Scene  2 _ “  Over  woods, 

high  rocks,  and  mountains.”  Act  V.  scene  1 _ England  ;  u  Country  Lane.  Scene  2 _ 

Dunsinune  ;  Ante-room  in  the  Cud le.  Act  V I.  Scene  1. —Country  near  Dun  inane.  Scene  2.— 
Dunsinunc  :  the  Castle.  Scene  3. —The  Wood  of  Birnam.  Scene  4  —Dunsinane;  the  Castle. 
Scene  5.— Dunsinane  ;  Plain  before  the  Ca  t  e.  Scene  G.— Dunsinane  ;  another  Part  of  the 
Plain.  Period— Eleventh  Century.  The  Costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Catterinolc  and 
Mrs.  J.  Corny  ns  Carr,  executed  by  Auguste  it  Cit .,  Ileilbronncr  &Co..  M  rs.  Reid,  T.  Worssnm, 
Kennedy  x  Co.,  Farwig  x  Co..  Xc.  The  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ball. 
Chorus  Muster, ;Mr.  Tubb.  A  Nc"  Act  Drop  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Telln'n.  The 
Box  Office  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst)  onen  to-d  y  amt  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  5. 
Seats  ca a  also  De  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  —  L  YCEUM. 


THE 

PERFECTION 

OF 

SCOTCH 

WHISKEY. 


The  LANCET  says: 

i  “Douglas  &  Mason's  Whiskey  is 
|  excellent  in  every  respect,  smooth  in 
taste  and  delicate  in  flavour,  the 
advantage  of  skilful  blending.” 

Cash  Price  40/  per  dozen.  Carriage 
paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
on  two  dozen  and  upwards. 


DOUGLAS  & 


MASON,  EDINBURGH. 


Established  1839. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


gOUTH  -  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

rresident-The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY,  D.D. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  E.  d’AUQUIER,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  a  Public  School,  intended  to  afford  a  sound  Education  based  on  the 
Protestant  und  Evangelical  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  250  boys  ;  22  Masters 
(Graduates).  ' 

Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  of  £42,  £21,  £15,  and  £10  are  annually  thrown  open  for  compe¬ 
tition. 

Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Workshop,  Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Courts,  Fields  of  over  20  acres, 
Cy-.le  Paihj&e. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £57  per  annum. 


COUTH -EASTERN  COLLEGE,  JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Rev.  E.  d'AUQUIER  und  the  liev.  J.  B.  WIIITING. 

Fees  same  as  in  the  College. 

1  or  lull  information  as  to  both  Branches,  apply  to  HEAD-MASTER. _  _ 


TY  O  V  E  R  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master — Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A. 

PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst. 
Army  Preliminary,  Navy.  London  University  Matriculation,  Cambridge  Local.  Ac.  Seveiul 
Open  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  have  been  gained  :  the  First, 
Second  (twice),  and  manv  other  places  for  Woolwich,  and  several  entrance-  to  Sandhurst. 
At  the  lust  March  Army  Preliminary  seventeen  out  of  eighteen  passed  in  all  subjects.  Special 
Army  Classes.  Junior  School  and  separate  playground  for  younger  boys.  Laborutorv,  "Work¬ 
shop.  Gymnasium.  Each  boy  has  a  separate  bedroom.  Boarders  u  e  taken  by  the  Head  - 
Master,  uv  C.  E.  Sparke,  M.A.,  and  by  E.  Thornton  Littlewood.  M.A. 

Apply  to  Hu-  Head-Master,  to  the  lion.  Sec.  E.  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq. 


T-T  EIDELBERG  COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Principals. 

Dr.  A.  IIOLZBERG,  Ph.D. 

A.  B.  CATTY,  B.A.  Camb. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Preparation  for  Army  and  all  Exams.  Separate  house  for  Senior  Pupils.  Boating,  Swim¬ 
ming,  Cricket,  Football.  Playground  of  seven  acres.  Each  boy  bus  a  separate  bedroom. 
Preparatory  Department  tor  small  Boys.  Full  particulars  on  applie  dion. 

MR.  LAWKtvNCE  in  London  to  January  18  :  address  Oakley  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W. 

"RADLEY  COLLEGE.— JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS.— SIX 

J- V  SCHOLARSHIPS  tenable  for  four  years  at  the  School.  Four  of  £5«,  one  £30.  one 
£20.  Examination  begins  June  12,  1889.  Boys  must  be  under  fourteen  on  January  1, 
1889-  For  further  particulars  apply  Warden.  Radio  College,  Abingdon. _ _ 

DENSTONE  COLLEGE,  UTTOXETER.— Terms,  34  Guineas. 

Head-Master's  House,  4S  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  NEXT  TERM  will 
begin  on  January  31.  For  prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  D.  EdWaKPBS.  M.A.,  llcad-Master. 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

Li  COOPERS’  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India, 
or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1889.  For 
Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Secretary, at  the  College.  _ _ ___ _ 

(  MtOXDALL  SCHOOL,  FARNHAM,  Surrey.— Invigorating 

country  life,  healthiest  in  England  (see  Registrar's  Report).  Trepcrution  for  Public 
SeHo-.ls,  Royal  Navy,  «c.  ;  f  rench  and  German  guaranteed  ;  school  farm,  cricket  and  lOut- 
hnll  lie  (Is,  tenuis,  eurpentci’s  shop,  riding  ponies — Address,  Principal. _ 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

T>  L  A  I  E  L  O  I)  G  E  SCHOOL, 

POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

The  largest  Boarding  School  in  Scotland.  Claims  to  have  the  be*t  scholastic  arrangement* 
in  the  Kingdom,  und  offers  the  highest  education  combined  with  the  freedom,  tone,  und 
scholarship  of  a  la:  ge  English  public  school,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

HONOURS  RAINED  (luring  past  twelve  months  7th  und  41st  for  Sandhurst,  8th  for 
Woolwich;  Class  cai  Exhibition,  Wudham  Coll.,  Oxon;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  Petei- 
house,  Cambridge;  38th  Indian  Civil  Service  (final  year  with  Mr.  Wren),  Ac.  £e.  Whole 
building  lit  by  electricity.  Commercial  Bureau.  French  and  German  branches.  Under  the 
inspection  and  examination  cf  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  Higher-Class  Schools. 
The  report  for  1$m>-7  states  that*4  Blnirlodge  School  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  private  entci- 
prise.  "  The  report  for  1S87-8  says  :  **  It  is  a  model  of  what  every  high-class  public  secondary 
school  ought  nowadays  to  be.”  Fees  70  and  80  Guineas  per  annum. 

Full  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MASTER  or  Sl<  ketauy.  _ _ 

U I  OH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  BW&rd  House, 

L-L  Braintree,  Essex—  House  large,  detached  :  hpoitu.-r  situation.  Diet  liberal  and  varied. 
Resident  Foreign  and  English  Governesses,  Masters.  Examinations  conducted  each  term 
by  W.  G.  Rusmbbooki:,  IN- p,  M.L.  (City  of  London  School)  ;  and  yearly  by  the  Inspector  ot 
the  Diocese  of  Sr.  Albans.  Principal,  Miss  S  I’KEL-J OHN sox. _ 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

*  *  up  FOUR  VACANCIES  on  the  Foundations  will  be  held  on  January  10,  17,  is. 
1889.  For  detailed  information  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  1  anl,  Westminster. 

pRYSTAL  PALAQE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of 

VV  1’llA.CTICAL  ENGINEERING. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  open  on  Monday,  January  7. 

I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section. 
Particulars  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON.  F.R.ILst.S.,  Supt.  Educational  Department. 


MR,  WOLFERAM,  tlie  MANOR  HOUSE,  LEE,  S.K 


WOOLWICH  AND  SANDHURST  EXAMINATIONS, 
June  ISSs. 

The  following  Candidates  passed  from  Mr.  WOLFirn  \n-s  Establishment 


Examination. 

Name. 

. . .  Ilawksley,  R.  P.  T . 

_  O’Connor,  W.  F.  T . 

...  Browcll,  W.  B.  . 

Place. 

Marks. 

Woolwich  . 

Woolwich  . 

Woolwich  . 

Woolwich  . 

.  lltn . 

.  34th . 

.  6099 

.  5006 

.  5021 

....  Lowry.  ILL . 

.  51*t . 

.  4502 

Woolwich  . 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . . 

Sandhurst  . . 

Sandhurst  . . 

_  Tredgold,  J.  A.  T . 

, ...  Graham.  J.  M.  A . 

. Vdkin  .  A.  s . 

. ...  Lewes,  C.  G . 

_  Morinrtv,  R.  G.  S . 

....  Carter.  C.  M. . 

. . . .  Twecdie.  W.  J.  B . 

....  Allen,  II.  M . 

.  13th . 

.  16  h . 

.  31st . 

.  03rd . 

.  73rd . 

.  8379 

.  8358 

.  7891 

.  7883 

.  7364 

.  7295. 

.  99th . 

.  7051 

Sandhurst  . 

_  Moir,  P.  . . 

.  9th<Cav.)... 

Sandhurst  . 

Sandhurst  . 

_  Lawreiison.  T.  G.  P . 

. q.c . 

.  4599 

.  3575 

HE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head- 

Mistresfca  respectively  of  Blackhenth  and  South  Hampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
lealihy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  lew  YOI  NG  LADIES  to  hoard  and  educate, 
arrangements  are  those  o»  a  refined  h.-mc.  Large  play  ground  and  Jull-nzed  tcnim- 
t.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degree-.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
.rents  of  prc?cnt  and  former  pupils.  -41  Bclsrze  Turk  Gardens,  London,  N.\V^ _ _____ 

DUOATiON  in  GERMANY.  -A  HEAD-MASTER  receives 

into  his  Family  Three  or  Four  Young  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of  studying  GERMAN 

•  *  Rnnlidi  Punils.  ‘  — *" 


Lrh  References  from  Parents  of  \  resent  and  forr 
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